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Christmas Book Buying | | 
in Chicago 


is largely a matter of “shopping” in The Chicago Daily 
News’ Special Christmas Book Section issued December 8th. 


Regularly, in its Wednesday Book Pages, The Daily 
News carries more book. advertising than any other news- 
paper, daily or Sunday, in Chicago. It is thus recognized 
by experienced publishers as the outstanding medium | 
in chicago for the sale of books. (In the first 10 months of 
1923, The Daily News printed 124,617 lines of book adver- 
tising as against 81,684 lines printed by the paper having 
the next highest score—The Daily Tribune.) 


The Special Christmas Book Section of The Daily News, 
issued in addition to the regular Wednesday Book Page, is 
well advertised in advance of publication, and is eagerly 
awaited by the Chicago book buying public. 


| Publishers who place their seiling messages in this sec- 
[ tion will be assured the interested attention of the ereat 
Chicago reading public. 


The Chicago Daily News 


First in Chicago 


Announcing the New INTERTYPE 


Power Keyboard 


for Side Magazine Units 


No operations necessary except touching the 
keys. 


No complicated mechanical actions. 


All keys on entire machine available at all times. 


Same touch and quick response as main keyboard. 


Standardized and applicable to outstanding ma- 


chines. 
Intertype power driven side units are supplied with one or three magazines. 
One-magazine power driven side unit can be converted into three-magazine 
unit. 
Send for Intertype Literature 
General Offices, 50 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Middle Western Branch, Rand-Mc- Southern Branch, 77 McCall St., Los Angeles Sales Office, 1240 S. 
Nally Bldg., Chicago. Memphis. Main St. 
New England. Sales Office, 49 Federal Pacific Coast Branch, 560 Howard Canadian Agents: Toronto Type 
St., Boston. St., San Francisco. Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


British Branch: Intertype Ltd., 15 
Britannia St., Kings Cross, Lon- 
don, W. C. 1. 
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Old Bill that 
world - famous 
comic character 
has journeyed 
from England 
to see America 
First. 


Hell report 
everything for 
your newspaper 


TUNE 


Don’t Miss— 


“Old Bill’s Adventures in America” 
By BRUCE BAIRNSFATHER 


UUVALCUGLGIT LOU TANASE 


: Jazz, traffic, soda fountains, pullman porters, girls and art 
: movies, skyscrapers and million- museums—"‘Old Bill’ tells us all 
: aires, cities, celebrities, barbers, about ourselves. 


A rare brand of humor and a rare Opportunity to secure a 
sure-fire feature that will soon be the talk of the ‘nation. 


For immediate release. Write or wire today. 
Get your reservation order in NOW 


KING FEATURES SYNDICATE, Inc. 


M. KOENIGSBERG, President NEW YORK CITY 
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Getting Real Co-operation in 


Philadelphia 


3rd Largest Market in the United States 


The most effective help in getting jobbers, wholesalers and retailers to stock your 
line of goods is “consumer demand.” 


Manufacturers find no dealer has to be urged or cajoled into stocking a line of 
goods where there is “consumer demand.” 


Educate the greatest number of consumers by advertising your product in the 
newspaper “nearly everybody” reads. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the newspaper “nearly 
everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIAS NEWSPAPER 


és : 
In The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger than that 
° : of any other daily or Sunday newspaper published in Pennsyl- 
Philadelphia 


vania, and is one of the largest in the United States. 


nearly everybody reads 


U. S. Post Office report of net paid average circulation for six 


The Bulletin’ é months ending September 30, 1923—503,368 copies a day. 


NEW YORK DETROIT LONDON 
$14 Park-Lexington Bldg. C. L. Weaver ; 
(dGchSts and. Park Ave) Verreé & Conklin, Ine ec aa ; 
CHICAGO 117 Lafayette Boulevard. fan PK 
Vv & Conklin, I SAN FRANCISCO PARIS 
erree onklin, Ine. Harry J. Wittschen 
28 East Jackson Verree & Conklin, Inc. Ray A. Washburn 


Boulevard. 681 Market St. 5 rue Lamartine (9) 


(Copyright 1923—Bulletin Company) 
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CRAIG CONTEMPT DECISION IMPERILS 


FREE SPEECH, 


PERRY SAYS 


Growing Disapproval at New York Comptroller’s 60-Day Sen- 
tence May Result in Curbing Powers of Judges, 
Lawyer-Publisher Believes 


By JOHN H. PERRY 


Eprroriat Note—Mr. Perry, before 


purchasing his 
Pensacola and Reading, was tor many years active in the legal 


in Jacksonville, 


newspaper operation 


present newspapers 


side of 


as attorney for the Scripps-McRae League and other newspapers. 


HE decision of Judge Mayer in 
sentencing Comptroller Craig to 
jail for a so-called constructive contempt 


is far more im- 
portant than 
merely the fact 


that Mr. Craig in 
this particular in- 
stance will have 
to sleep in a 
Jersey prison for 


60 days unless 
President Cool- 
idge sees fit to 


grant a pardon. 
It is more im- 
portant because 
of the fact that 
such a condition 
exists in our gov- 
ernment that per- 
mits or tolerates one of the branches, 
namely, the Judiciary, to usurp a power 
that was never intended to be granted to 
the courts by the people themselves. A 
power that abridges our Constitutional 
guarantee of a free press and free speech. 


Between 1800 and 1831, the United 
States courts attempted to inflict punish- 
ment in the form of fines and imprison- 
ment against citizens publishing articles 
which the courts held should not have 
been published, and during that period 
seven very important contempt cases 
were held before the seven respective 
judges who had been the subject of 
criticism and, of course, in each instance 
the court acting as prosecutor, judge, 
jury and _ executioner, found the “ac- 
cused” guilty and fined and imprisoned 
the contemner. 

This resulted in such a storm of dis- 
approval on the part of the people that 
in 1831 James Buchanan (afterwards 
President) introduced in Congress a law 
which was aimed at the abolishment of 
the power of the Federal Courts to pun- 
ish for constructive contempt—that 1s, 
contempt committed out of the presence 
of the court. 

The act of March 2, 1831, which limited 
or was supposed to limit the power otf 
Federal Courts, provided as follows: 
“That the power of the several courts 
. of the United States to issue attachments 
and inflict summary punishment for con- 
tempt of court shall not be construed to 
extend to any cases. except the misbe- 
havior of any person or persons in the 
presence of said courts, or so near thereto 
as to obstruct the administration of 
justice.” 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States sustained the constitutionality of 
this act in Ex parte Robinson 19th Wall. 
505, in the following language: 

“The Act, in terms, applies to all 
courts; whether it can be held to limit 
the Supreme Court, which derives its 
existence and powers from the Constitu- 
tion, may perhaps be a matter of doubt. 
But that it applies to (U. S.) Circuit and 
District Courts, there can be no question. 
These courts were created by Act of 
Congress. Their powers and duties de- 
pend upon the act calling them into ex- 
istence or subsequent acts extending or 
limiting their jurisdiction, The act ot 
1831 is therefore to them the law specify- 
ing the cases in which summary punish- 
ment for contempts may be inflicted—as 
thus seen, the power of these courts in 
the punishment of contempts can only be 
exercised to insure order and decorum in 
their presence, ...” 

When the act of Congress was passed, 
it was asserted amid great applause that 
never in the future history of America 
would any Federal judge dare to usurp 
any such power as that of summarily 
punishing for a constructive contempt. 


Joun H. Perry 
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Thus, since 1831, no Federal Court has 
ever attempted to assume such power un- 
til the year 1914 when a Federal judge 
in Ohio did assume such authority in 
the case against Negley Cochran, editor 
of the Toledo News-Bee, and, despite the 
very plain terms and intent of the act of 
March 2, 1831, the decision was upheld 
by the United States Supreme Court by 
a majority opinion. 

Hence, our Federal Courts have taken 
the very act of Congress, which was in- 
tended to forever prohibit Federal judges 
from punishing for constructive con- 
tempts, and have either disregarded the 
Act entirely or construed it to mean the 
delegation of a power which the Act it- 
self intended to destroy forever. 

The most shameful chapters in Ameri- 
can court decisions are those written by 
judges in cases of constructive contempt. 
These decisions have done more to bring 
the judiciary into disrespect and contempt 
than all the red ravings of all the soap- 
box orators and Bolshevik writings since 
the American Constitution was penned. 

The spectacle of a judge claiming he 
has such power by inherent right when 
the Bill of Rights of our Federal and 
State Constitutions each and all em- 
phatically state that “all political power 
is inherent in the people, and governments 
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derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed.” 

The spectacle of a judge saying such 
power to inflict summary punishment for 
constructive contempt is necessary to 
their very existence, when the Supreme 
Court of the United States has been bit- 
terly criticised for many of its decisions, 
notably, the income tax cases, the Insular 
cases, the Dred Scott, and numerous other 
decisions—and for more than a century 
that court sat silently in the face of those 
attacks and criticisms and has never seen 
fit to invoke the so-called power of pun- 
ishing for a constructive contempt of 
their court, thus proving that the so-called 
reason of necessity is no reason at all. 

The people alone, in whom all political 
power is inherent, have never delegated 
any more right to the judiciary to punish 
for a constructive contempt than they 
have delegated such right to the executive 
or legislative branches of Government. 

Only, some reactionary judges have in- 
solently usurped such kingly prerogative. 

This outrageous usurpation as evinced 
by Judge Mayer’s decision in sentencing 


Comptroller Craig, will undoubtedly 
hasten the end of this intolerable des- 
potism which is so repugnant to the 


spirit of American institutions. 

It is without doubt not a _ pleasant 
pastime for Mr. Craig to spend 60 days 
in jail—but it would doubtless arouse the 
people of America to the dangers of such 
“Judicial” usurpation and they will either 
make an end to it through an Act of 
Congress or resort to a more revolu- 
tionary method of enforcing their in- 
herent right to elect their Federal judges 
and subject them to a popular recall 
whenever they deem these judges have 
become usurpers. 

The present system of a judge sum- 
marily punishing for constructive con- 
tempt is unfair and un-American. 


William Randolph Hearst smiles happily because his wife (center) returned this week from 


a three-month Continental tour, 


Her traveling companion was Mrs, 


William Young, The 


picture was snapped on the U. §5. S. Leviathan, 
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In these contempt cases, the accused 
is hailed into court without an indict- 
ment by any grand jury. 

He is denied every safeguard that is 
thrown around even the most dangerous 
criminal, 

He is denied a trial by an 
petit jury. 

He is denied the presumption of inno- 
cense that always is afforded to the ac- 
cused in any case. 

He is not allowed the right of confront- 
ing or cross-examining any witnesses 
against him. 

He is denied the right to a trial before 
a disinterested judge. 

He is denied the right to prove the 
truth of the criticism. 

He is denied the right to prove good 
motives or justifiable ends in the matter 
of the publication. 

He is not allowed to prove anything 
that is displeasing to the ear of the judge. 

In fact, the defendant is presumed 
guilty when he is brought into court. 
He does not have to be proven guilty 
“beyond every reasonable doubt’—nor by 
“a preponderance of the evidence’—nor 
at all. The judge who is making a sham 
pretence of trying him has already pre- 
judged him—already found him guilty or 
else he would not cite him to appear. 

He hasn’t a fair trial, or, as a matter 
of fact, a trial at all as a trial is known 
to the spirit of American institutions. 

These courts complacently contend that 
they must punish for constructive con- 
tempt because such criticisms ‘obstruct, 
or tend to obstruct, the due administra- 
tion of justice.” 

Flattery and false praise of the judge 
is just as liable to affect or tend to affect 
his decisions and therefore “‘obstruct or 
tend to obstruct the administration of 
justice,” just as much as a criticism of 
the judge. 

Yet there is no case on record where 
any judge ever cited for constructive con- 
tempt anyone for publishing a flattering 
or falsely praiseful comment about the 
judge, no matter what effect it had upon 
the judge. 

Isn’t it passing strange that if these 
judges are disinterested that every deci- 
sion handed down from an American 
bench on constructive contempt has had 
its basis in a criticism of the judge, and 
not one article that flattered or praised 
the judge ever brought forth a citation. 

Let the publication be critical, how- 
ever truthful, however good in its mo- 
tives, however justifiable its aim, and the 
writer or speaker is denied every right of 
a fair trial, and the judge who feels him- 
self hurt or criticised at once acts as 
prosecutor, judge, jury and executioner. 

No king, prince or potentate ever had 
greater power—not even in time of war. 


unbiased 


CIRCULATORS NAMED 


New Weekly Magazine Distributed by 
Tribune Newspapers’ Staff 


Circulation of the weekly magazine to 
be issued next spring. by the Chicago 
Tribune will be handled and supervised 
by the organization that directs the Chi- 
cago Tribune and the New York News. 

Throughout the country, the magazine 
will be distributed through what are 
known as “independent agencies,” includ- 
ing all large newspaper and magazine 
dealers in the United States. 

All circulation activities will be under 
the direction of Max Annenberg and 
Louis H. Rose, for years in charge of 
the Tribune’s circulation. The work has 
been divided into eastern and western 
divisions. The western division will be 
handled by Saul Hershenhorn, for many 
years over the Tribune’s country circu- 
lation, ‘with offices in Chicago. 

The eastern division will have head- 
quarters at the offices of the Daily News, 
New York, under the direction of James 
S. Sullivan, News circulation manager. 

Sam Stieger and Ben Lewis will handle 
New York distribution, with John Bow- 
man and Frank Doleshek in the Chicago 
district. Mailing will be under the man- 
agement of C. O. Larson and Charles 
Burke. Miss Ella Fischmann, in charge 
of the claims division of the Tribune cir- 
culation department, will handle news- 
dealers’ problems. 
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AUSTRALIA’S GREATEST WRITERS BEGAN United, States being by no means. the 
WITH SYDNEY BULLETIN 


Found in the Raw, They Won to Success Despite Primitive 
Spelling and Grammar—Developed Definite Atmos- 
phere of Antipodean Civilization 


By JAMES S. RYAN 


Eprtor1aL_ Notre—This is the second of three articles, on jouwmalism and journalists of Aus- 
tralia by Mr. Ryan, who, before coming to New York, spent many years on Sydney newspapers. 


NE of the first prominent writers, dis- 

covered in the raw by the Bulletin, 
was Haddon Chambers, who ultimately 
placed himself among the notable 
dramatists of his age. Henry Kendal 
became the most delicately sweet and 
gentle poet of them all. Victor Daly 
had a noble inspiration, polish, and vigor 
which ranked him high among the writ- 
‘ers of his time. “Banjo” Paterson’s gal- 
dant verses tingled in the blood of every 
Australian reader as the best “spanking 
horse” stuff, since that of Adam Lindsay 
Gordon, who by the way, was a relative 
of Lord Byron’s. 

Henry Lawson, the best psychological 
writer, and the most piercing observer 
along the eucalyptus trail, could not 
spell, and was not at all at home in the 
matter of grammar. As a carriage 
painter, Lawson was one day engaged in 
pumice-stoning a hearse, into which he 
took the current issue of the Bulletin to 
read while the boss was not looking. In 
these uncanny surroundings, he was 
astonished to behold ‘his first story in 
print, as a variation from the number- 
less “smart cracks” at his expense, 
stretching away back in the correspond- 
ence column. He had arrived. He could 
paint bush characters as well as coaches, 
but the office always had to pumice stone 
his English, and putty up the holes in 
his spelling. 

This made no difference to the big 
man, Archibald, for here was creative 
talent, the thing that is rare, while spell- 
ers and grammarians are in plenty; and 
many a shallow mind is camouflaged in 
the choicest language. In after years, an 
eminent English critic, kicking out at 
all the trash produced in the world today, 
said that “there are only two authors 
in the world today creating great human 
literature, Maxim Gorky of .Russia, and 
Henry Lawson of Australia.” 

Being very hard of hearing, Lawson 
was naturally rather uncommunicative 
with his fellow workers in the paint shop, 
‘as was the case with everybody else, and 
was fenerally known by no other name 
than ‘Deaf Harry.” Years after he had 
quit the paint shop, his portrait in oils was 
hung in the National Art Gallery. One 
day, two of his old confreres of the shop, 
seeking shelter from a shower of rain, 
rushed into the gallery, and stood among 
the immortals. Beholding Lawson’s 
portrait by Longstaff, one said to the 
other: “Strike me pink, if it ain’t Deaf 
Harry! Wonder wot’s become of ’im? 
He always seemed a kind of a bloke ’at 


*ud do no good for himself. Painter’s 
model! Blime!” 
Another bush character writer was 


Steel Rudd, who sketched to the very 
life, the broadly comic, genial side of 
the “cockies,” or small farmers. After 
running their course'in the Bulletin, 
these screamingly funny characters were 
jumbled together into a play by an ap- 
prentice adapter, who, however, could 
not kill Rudd’s humor. In spite of the 
clumsy script, the piece, “On Our Se- 
lection” has held the native stage for 
nearly twenty years. To audiences’ out- 
side Australia, it would mean nothing, 
because it pre-supposes a speaking ac- 
quaintance with the humbler life of the 
bush. The English could not “get” it. 
To an American audience, it would be 
so much Arabic. The work of the ac- 
tor, Bert Bailey in the character of an 
“Old Cockie” in this piece, deserves a 
place among the world’s distinctive stage 
types of real life. 

To revert to the poets, there was, (and 
is), Roderick Quinn, the sweet dreamer 
amid the beauties of nature, with an 
Irish fairie whispering to him that in 
life there is more enchantment in ‘a 


broken heart than in gratified desires; 
the dashing Edwin J. Brady; the pro- 
lific and sometimes charming Will Ogil- 
vie, and hosts of others, sometimes as 
good, and, in patches, even better than 
the established deities. There is Frank 
Morton, perhaps the mast academic of 
them all, and, strange to say, the only 
poet of love, in the Swinburnian sense, in 
the history of the country. 

Old age seems to be mo hindrance to 
the grand passion, and psychic urge, in 
Frank’s verse, which is, in erotic fire 
and quality, second to none in any lan- 
guage, many say, not even excluding the 
French. Kenneth McKay made his name 
nearly, and threw down the pen for the 
sword, becoming one of the founders of 
the Australian army of defence. Bernard 
O’Dowd and Christopher Brennan have 
a select following of their own, but the 
general public joins not in the proces- 
sion. 

On glittering wings, they soar out of 
sight, with a supreme contempt for ordi- 
nary human understanding. But, every 
country has similar conundrums. If 
they came down to earth and let us see 
them, we might find out that they are 
but mortal after all. The last four men- 
tioned are really not of the brood of 
Archibald, although McKay glorified the 
bush, and the horse, in the Gordonian 
strain. 

To switch back for the moment to 
the sartorial figure of speech, it was a 
long time now, since the hugely pros- 
perous Bulletin had dressed itself in a 
swell, pink cover. Its coffers were swol- 
len, but not its head, and it enjoyed the 
respect and admiration of even the Im- 
perialists, for though the paper “chi- 
acked,” or joshed John Bull (the Re- 
publican chiefs, let it be understood, were 
of English stock), it must never be for- 
gotten that as a good sport, the world 
has no superior to that same John. But 
if you happen to have in your possession 
a vast continent, or even a fertile state, 
you had better lock it up in the safe 
while John is around. No one will ac- 
knowledge the value of this advice more 
readily than John himself, the while he 
offers in extenuation of his ruling pas- 
sion, the solid argument that any other 
Imperial power that does not admit a 
land greed similar to his own is a hypo- 
crite, 

However, this is a sketch of the “inky 
way” and not a treatise on international 
morality. It would require a volume 
to convey an adequate idea of the sway 
of the Bulletin throughout the Common- 
wealth, New Zealand, the South Sea Is- 
lands, the British parts of Africa, and 
wherever the more cheerful folks of the 
white race come together in India, China, 
Singapore and the Straits Settlements. 
A page could be filled with the natnes 
of writers who captured the public fancy 
for a brief spell, and then faded away, 
never to be heard ‘of ‘again. 

Among this host there is, in my opin- 
ion, at least one man whose work de- 
serves resurrection. Louis Becke, who 
flourished about 25 years ago, wrote short 
stories of the South Sea Islands, which 
appeared from time to time in the Bul- 
letin, making a great hit, or rather a 
succession of hits. They were after- 
ward published in book form (several 
volumes) in London, where Becke went 
to live. These delicious tales made their 
author an idol for a season or two. 
Great lords wrote prefaces to his books. 
Translated into several foreign languages 
their vogue was equally great. France 
called him. Becke obeyed the call and 
took up his residence in the country of 
Moliere and Balzac. 

Big royalties flowed in. to him, the 
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smallest subscriber among the nations. 
He lived like a prince. But soon his 
beachcomber evaporated like a stranded 
jellyfish, the rugged trader sailed out of 
his port, the palms became blighted, the 
surf ceased to thunder on the reef, the 
gorgeous landscape reflected in the la- 
goon vanished, and the sweet brown 
maiden of his fancy deserted him. Poor 
Louis! He came home to his own Aus- 
tralia, to find his name almost forgotten 
there. When he died, he was in ob- 
scurity. Such is human nature. But a 
Bulletin training, which made authors 
hardy in the beginning of their careers, 
also taught them not to regret lost 
laurels. 

There seemed to be no place before 
this to fittingly squeeze in the fact that 
John Haynes sold out long ago, perhaps 
never dreaming of what the Bulletin 
was ultimately to become. The ambition 
close to John’s heart was to sit in Parlia- 
ment, and into Parliament he went; a 
man more unfitted for serious politics 
it would be hard to find. His brilliant 
wit, and funny sallies brought down the 
house at opportune and inopportune mo- 
ments; it made no difference to John. 
His cutting sarcasms often sprang the 
fighting tiger in some Honorable mem- 
ber or another, but John could always 
lick with his fists any Honorable member 
who challenged him out. 

He brought great cheer into the gravity 
of Parliamentary proceedings; but like 
the bird in the old legend, pierced by an 
arrow which was a quill from his own 
wing, John found the batteries of the 
Bulletin trained on himself, with Archi- 
bald as chief gunner, the while that same 
Archibald loaned John money, whenever 
he needed it, which was not infrequently. 
What a dear, delicious farce this life is, 
of we refuse to take it too seriously. 


MAY PROBE “PRESS TRUSTS” 


J. L. Garvin, Editor London Observer, 
Predicts Parliamentary Inquiry 


When the British Parliament reas- 
sembles a motion will be made for a 
Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry into 
the press trusts of England, is the pre- 
diction made this week by J. L. Garvin, 
editor of the London Observer, the news- 
paper owned by Viscount Astor. 

There are many American precedents 
for such a course, he declared, stating 
it seems impossible to avoid such proce- 
dure under present conditions. 

It is rumored that soon after the elec- 
tion a new Unionist afternoon newspaper 
will be established to take the place of 
the Pall Mall Gazette. 


Tribune’s Suit Progresses 


The Chicago Tribune’s suit against 
Ernest H, Lyons and Edward C. Waller, 
seeking to force them to return 
several million dollars in real estate ex- 
pert fees, advanced a step nearer trial 
this week when Judge Hugo Friend in 
circuit court ruled that they must ans- 
wer, in part, the charges in the suit which 
allege that they obtained their fees 
through a conspiracy to cheat and de- 
fraud the city. 


M, Boissy Conceives Paris Memorial 


To a newspaperman, M. Gabriel Bois- 
sy, is due the idea of the Flame of Re- 
membrance, a greeny-blue red-tipped 
tongue of fire which flickers every night 
a bayonet’s length above the tomb of 
France’s unknown soldier. M. Boissy 
put forward his idea in an excellent arti- 
cle’ published’ by L’Intransigeant, the 
Paris evening newspaper, and every 
other newspaper next morning took up 
the ‘idea with enthusiasm and made it a 
success. 


Stinnes Starts New Weekly 


Hugo Stinnes started publication of a 
new .weekly, the Zuricher Landzeitung, 
in “Zurich, Switzerland, Noy. 15. The 
weekly has 16 pages. It-is given away 
now, but, it is expected to go on a com- 
mercial basis later. Stinnes already owns 
a large paper mill in Switzerland. He 


ds: reported to be seeking the purchase 
of .a large daily in that country. 


U. S. URGED TO BUY | 
FOREST LANDS 


Purchase Appropriation of $5,000,000 | 
Yearly Recommended by Kellogg / 
of Forestry Committee, Before 
Senate Committee 


A Federal appropration of $5,000,000 | 
yearly for the purchase of forest land |) 
upon the watersheds of navigable streams 
was advocated by R. S. Kellogg, chair- 
man of the National Forestry Program 
Committee, speaking before the Select 
Senate Committee on Reforestation, 
Washington, D. C., last week. 

The Senate committee was conducting 7 
the last of a series of hearings held from © 
coast to coast with a view to formulating |) 
a national forestry program. It is ex- | 
pected a report will be made in the early © 
sessions of the next Congress. | 

Mr. Kellogg told the committee that | 
any “adequate plan for the maintenance | 
of our timber supply” must include: ef- 
fective fire prevention on both public and | 
private forest land; scientific utilization | 
of forest products; forest planting on | 
large areas of public land; and a substan- © 
tial proportion of well-distributed forest / 
land in public ownership upon which 
there may be grown the older classes and | 
larger sizes of timber which cannot be 
expected in sufficient quantity from pri- 
vate initiative. 

The ultimate national program, he de- | 
clared, must include: 

_1. The determination for each forest re- © 
gion of the essential requirements for the 
maintenance of forest productivity. | 

2. Sufficient national appropriations to ~ 
be expended in co-operation with State © 
and other agencies to make such require- 
ments effective. f 

3. A survey of forest resources and land 
classification to determine: What timber 
we have; how much we need; how much © 
can be grown. 

4. Provision for extensive research into 
problems of timber growth and ultiliza- 
tion, 

5. Forest planting upon a large scale 
by both Federal and State agencies. 

6. The devising of better methods of 
forest taxation and their adoption by the 
States. 

7. The continual building up of pub- 
licly administered forest through pur- 
chase, exchange, transfer from the public 
domain and the several forms of public ! 
reservation until 40 per cent of the ulti- | 
mate forest area of the United States is’ | 
permanently devoted to timber growing. 

The immediate program should include, 
Mr. Kellogg said: 

1. A Federal appropriation of not less 
than $1,000,000 yearly for co-operation 
with the States in fire prevention, the 
National Government to spend no more 
for this purpose in any State than the 
State itself spends therefor, including the 
expenditures of forest owners required 
by State law. 

2. A Federal appropriation of $5,000,000 
yearly for the purchase of forest land © 
upon the watersheds of navigable streams, © 

3. A Federal appropriation of $1,000,000 
yearly for forest research and investiga- 
tion, including studies in forest taxation. 
4. An initial Federal appropriation of 
$100,000 yearly for forest planting in co- 
operation with the States and otherwise 
with provision for increases up to a total 
of $1,000,000 yearly within 10 years as 
planting facilities and forest protective 
measures are improved. 

5. A relatively small initial appropria- 
tion with reasonable yearly increases for 
co-operation with the owners of forest 
land, similar to the present appropriations 
for co-operation with the owners of farm 
land. The Secretary of Agriculture rec- 
ommends $50,000 to start this work. 

6. Authorization for determination by 
the Secretary of Agriculture of what 
lands, owned .by the United States and 
not now embraced in national forests or 
national parks, are valuable chiefly for 
the production of timber or the protection 
of watersheds and provision for their ul- 
timate inclusion within the national for- 
ests or such other protection and admin- 
istration as will promote their best use 
in the public interest. 


| 
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. politan Dailies Meet 


HALF MILLION DOLLAR adver- 
tising stunt, once known as the 
'Mineralava Valentino Beauty Contest, 
with free publicity apparently one of its 
main aims, hit New York this week, but 
‘failed to hit the metropolitan newspapers 
‘with much force in a free space way. 
| Press agents’ attempts to worm adver- 
itising free of charge into New York 
news columns were neatly balked. The 
New York Times did not print a line. 
‘Other newspapers carefully avoided men- 
tion of Mineralava, a beauty preparation. 
News distributing services declined to 
igive the “stunt” wire space. The United 
Press notified its clients the contest was 
not regarded as legitimate news. The 
Associated Press had the same attitude. 
“We are not running an advertising 
agency,’ was the terse comment of the 
International News Service. 


Before the contest was finally staged, 
Noy. 28, in New York, its press agents 
‘had renamed it “The National Beauty 
Contest” and had abandoned attempts of 
‘getting the name Mineralava free into 
ithe news columns. 

President Herbert Pokress, of the Min- 
‘eralava Company, originated the idea. 
Last May the company, with the expert 
‘aid of Rudolph Valentino, former movie 
'star, took upon itself the arduous duty 
of picking “the most beautiful girl in 
America.” 


Eighty-eight cities in the United States 
and Canada were visited by the screen 
lover and his wife, both considered sure 

first-page pullers in American journals. 

In each place, Mr. Valentino, accord- 
ing to the press agents, appeared at a 

‘hall in person and from an assembled 
bevy of beauties made choice of one fair 
‘damsel to represent her native city in a 
national beauty contest to be held in New 
a under Mineralava auspices, Nov. 

All this, including the price of a private 
'car for Mr. Valentino, cost the company 
nearly $500,000, it is claimed. 

Newspapers in the &8 cities, New York 
excepted, gave the contests “tremendous 
free publicity,’ a representative of the 
company told Epitor & PusrisHer. In 
New York it was quite a different story, 
he said. 

In each city, the same representative 
said, Mineralava Company’ purchased 
from the local newspapers ‘10,000 lines 
of advertising two or three days before 
'the contest and the day after the contest.” 
| The total paid for advertising was not 
divulged. 

“Tt wouldn’t be clubby to tell,” an offi- 
cial said. 

The American Publishers’ Association 
in its Special Free Publicity Bulletin 
called attention to the contest Nov. 9, in 
an item headed “Beauty Flirts with the 
News Columns.” A letter from a mem- 
ber newspaper was printed, showing how 
the manufacturers of Mineralava fared in 
one instance. 

The newspaper received some letters 
from the Mineralava Company, accom- 
panied with a news story about the town’s 
“most beautiful girl”’ The letter stated 
that “advertising will follow as soon as 
We can get the mats.” 

“The thing looked fishy and we didn’t 
tun the ‘big interview’ with the ‘beautiful 
girl,” the member newspaper wrote. 

We make news, was the attitude of 
the Mineralava press agents. 

This is what they did to “make news”: 

Took over an entire floor of the Wal- 
dorf Astoria Hotel to house the 88 “beau- 
ties” and their chaperons. 

Bustled the girls, whose average age, 
by the way, press agents announced, was 
16, into a fleet of taxicabs. 

Carried them to the City Hall at the 
noon hour, when a crowd is easily found. 

Presented them to the acting Mayor, 
who gave them keys to the city. 


Editor 


NEW YORK EDITORS TURN THUMBS DOWN 
ON VALENTINO BEAUTY CONTEST 


Press Agent Attempts to Draw Free Advertising in Metro- 


Opposition —“Stunt”’ 


Refused Wire Transmission 


Paraded them, with three bands, up 
Fifth avenue. 

Picked one from the 88 as “America’s 
Most Beautiful Girl.” 

And, of course, as the most important 
item, there was Rudolph Valentino. 

Is this legitimate news when tied up to 
a beauty preparation, which should be 
advertised in the advertising columns at 
regular rates? 

“There is a limit to everything, and the 
limit in press-agentry, it seems to me, 
has been reached in the attempt of the 
beauty preparation company staging a 
so-called beauty contest in Madison 
Square Garden this week,” said Fred 5. 
Ferguson, vice-president, United Press, 
in charge of news. 

“The United Press informed its client 
papers on Tuesday, through a note car- 
ried on its wires, that the United Press 
would not cover the result of the contest 
in its news report. In my opinion, a con- 
test promoted and financed by a commer- 
cial outfit for the obvious purpose of ad- 
vertising this outfit’s product is advertis- 
ing rather than news, when judged from 
a strictly editorial standpoint. Such ad- 
vertising should be paid for at regular 
space rates and wire services do not have 
advertising space to sell. 

“The United Press could not ignore the 
fact that it was placed in an unusual posi- 
tion in connection with the Madison 
Square Garden Beauty Contest. Local 
contests had been held in many cities. 
Young women from 88 cities—so the 
press agehts said—were here. A-few pa- 
pers requested special protection on the 
representative of their city. The United 
Press, therefore, was face to face with 
the proposition of carrying or not carry- 
ing pure advertising on its wires out of 
New York, 

“Tf a beauty preparation company is 
successful in putting over its publicity as 
news on a beauty contest, the wire serv- 
ices might then expect contests for the 
most beautiful feet, the most beautiful 
hair, or the most beautiful hands, financed 
by shoe, hair tonic, or glove concerns. 

“There is a place for news and a place 
for advertising. The place for the latter 
is in the advertising columns, where it is 
recognized as such.” 

The “88 cities” in which the contests 
were held follow: 

Atlanta, Ga.; Albany, N. Y.; Akron, 
O.; Atlantic City, N. J.; Butte, Mont.; 
Boston; Baltimore; Binghamton, N. Y.; 
Birmingham, Ala.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Co- 
lumbus, O.; Cincinnati; Chicago; Cleve- 
land; Colorado Springs, Col.; Des 
Moines; Dayton; Denver; Duluth; Fort 


Worth; Fitchburg, Mass.; Fall River, 
Mass.; Harrisbure, Pais “Hartiord, 
Conn.; Houston, Texas; Indianapolis ; 


Kansas City; Los Angeles; Lawrence, 
Mass.; Lowell, Mass.; Louisville, Ky.; 
Memphis, Tenn.; Minneapolis; Manches- 
ter, N: H.; Montreal; Marlboro, Mass.; 
Milwaukee; Mount Vernon, N. Y.; New- 
ark, N. J.; New Haven, Conn.; New 
Bedford, Mass.; New Orleans; Nashville, 
Tenn.; New York (Manhattan, Bronx, 
Brooklyn) ; Oklahoma City; Omaha; 
Pueblo, Col.; Pittsburgh; Portland, Me.; 
Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia; Port- 
land, Ore. ; Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Rochester, Minn.; Reading, 
PaseSytacuse Ney Yermoalee baker City ; 
Seattle; St. Louis; San Antonio; South- 
bridge, Mass.; St. Paul; Salem, Mass.; 
Schenectady, N. Y.; Spokane; Spring- 
field, Mass.; Toledo; Tacoma; Toronto; 
Utica, N. Y.; Vancouver, B. C.; Water- 
bury, Conn.; Worcester, Mass.; Wichita, 
Kan.; Yonkers, N. Y. 


Detroit News to Help Farmers 


The Detroit News recently established 
a “farm-bureau” the purpose of which is 
to give assistance to the farmers of Mich- 
igan in any way possible. It will co-op- 
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erate with the various fairs and farm- 
ers’ organizations of the state. Fred W. 
Henshaw, a graduate of the Michigan 
Agricultural College, is in charge. 


PEW WINS BIG VERDICT 
AGAINST I. N. S. 


New York Jury Awards Former Head 
of News Services $49,500 for 
Broken Contract—Notice 
of Appeal Filed 


Marlen E. 
manager of the 
Service, was awarded 
damages from the 
TIMINGS, UOynn 
jury in Queens 
Supreme Court, 
Long Island City, 


Pew, formerly editor and 
International 


$49,500 


News 
civil 


N; Y., . Hriday; 
Noy. 30, when 
a sealed verdict 


returned Nov. 28, 
was opened, Pew 
brought © suit 
against the serv- 
ice for $65,200, 
alleging breach of 
contract. 

Attorneys for 
the I. N. S. im- 
mediately made a 
motion, asking that the verdict be set 
aside, which was denied, and then filed 
notice of intention to appeal. Hearing 
on the appeal motion was set for Dec. 3. 

When the trial ended Wednesday, 
Justice Leander Faber, instructing the 
jury, ruled that as matter of law they 
must admit there was a contract and 
that Pew had been discharged, notwith- 
standing the contract. 

Trial of the action started Nov. 20. 
Pew alleged he was discharged by the 
defendant, Jan. 5, 1923, in violation of 
a 5-year contract. The I. N. S. con- 
tended Pew was not discharged, but re- 
fused to work after being granted a 
60-day leave of absence. 

Pew claimed his discharge came, with- 
out cause, after he had objected, among 
other instances of interference, to the 
suppression of certain news regarding the 
former German Kaiser, which suppres- 
sion, he said, took place over his head 
after he had left the desk for the day. 

In summing up, counsel for the plain- 
tiff told the jury that what his client 
wanted was $50,000 damages, pointing out 
that under the law they had a right to 
deduct a sum from the damages sought 
to cover whatever Pew might earn dur- 
ing the two years the contract had yet 
to run. 

To Epitor & PusiisHer, Mr. 
made the following statement: 

“The Jury plainly upheld the right of 
an’editor who is under contract to edit 
independently and freely, to function 
without interference and in the interest 
of the public. 

“T regretted the whole incident, but 
was forced to fight to defend not only the 
principles involved, but my own name.” 

During the first two days of the trial, 
Pew was on the stand. 

He said that in 1921 he entered into 
the 5-year contract with I. N. S. This 
contract was to start at $260 a week, and 
mount during its life to $400, he said. 

The defense admitted the contract 
existed. During the leave of absence 
granted the plaintiff, it was contended, 
checks were mailed Pew regularly. These 
checks, it was brought out, were never 
accepted, Pew always returning them. 

M. Koenigsberg, president of the I. N. 
S., testifying at the trial, declared that 
following expiration of Pew’s leave of 
absence, he had written him and offered 
a connection with the Cosmopolitan News 
Service, but that Pew had ignored it. 

Recalled to the stand, Pew explained 
he had declined the offer because he be- 
lieved it was not given in good faith and 
said he did’ not wish to be connected with 
the Cosmopolitan News Service “because 
it was a propaganda organization.” 

Koenigsberg testified that so far as 
Pew’s testimony in regard to Cosmo- 
politan News Service being a propa- 
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ganda organization was concerned, if 
it was, Pew was responsible, since he 
had organized it. 

Barry Faris, present editor of 
I. N. S., taking the witness stand, 
Nov. 27, related how he had been 
working under Pew at the time of 
the alleged suppression of news re- 
garding the former German Kaiser, 

Instructions were given him, Faris 
said, by Bradford Merrill, vice-pres- 
ident of the I. N. S., that the news be 
suppressed. After trying to get in 
touch with Pew, Faris said he did sup- 
press certain parts of the story. 

George C. Shor, manager of the 
I. N. S., who also worked under Pew, 
testified that the latter thought there 
was conspiracy going on behind his 
back, and that he would lose out. Pew 
was always imagining things that did 
not exist, Shor told the court. 

Mr. Koenigsberg could not be 
reached for any comment on the verdict 
before Eprtor & PUBLISHER went to press. 


OWN DELIVERY SYSTEM 
FOR N. Y. AMERICAN 


Hearst Will Not Other 


Morning Dailies in Joint Plan 


Paper Join 


to Become Effective 
January 1 


Two new organizations for delivery of 
morning and Sunday newspapers will 
take their places in New York City’s 
press scheme before Jan. 1. 

One will handle only the American. 

The other organization will deliver the 

Herald, Times, Tribune, World, and 
Staats-Zeitung, daily and Sunday, the 
Journal of Commerce, daily only, and the 
Brooklyn Eagle, Standard-Union and 
Citizen, Sunday only. 
Neither the Hearst paper nor the other 
group have yet put their new machine 
into working order. Up to last Saturday, 
the expectation was that all morning 
papers would co-operate in a single de- 
livery system to take up the distribution 
when the American News Company 
drops it Jan. 1, by mutual agreement 
with the publishers. Mr. Hearst, how- 
ever, last Saturday announced his decision 
to “go it alone.” 

Under the plan on which all the pub- 
lishers had been working since July, 
when they declined to meet the demands 
for increased pay of the American News 
Company, the entire city was to be zoned 
into 18 divisions. Central distributing 
points for each zone were to be estab- 
lished by the publishers, who planned a 
co-operative holding company to care for 
this phase of their operations. Dealers 
were to be served by the zone distribu- 
tors, who would draw their papers from 
the points laid down by the publishers. 
A graduated service charge was to be 
paid by the retail dealers. 

No information on the plans of Mr. 
Hearst could be secured this week from 
3radford Merrill, general manager of 
the American, and J. D. Bannon, circula- 
tion executives. Their plans are not yet 
in shape for discussion or publication. 

The American News Company has col- 
lected a charge for its service to the 
papers it has distributed, even during the 
past two years, although. during this pe- 
riod the Daily News has laid its papers 
down with no such charge. 

M. L. Annenberg, director of circula- 
tion for all Hearst New York publica- 
tions, made the following statement re- 
garding the American’s plans: 

“We are preparing to make a separate 
and exclusive delivery service for the 
New York American. We feel it is 
greatly to the benefit of all the news- 
dealers of Greater New York, because 
the deliveries will be made direct to the 
stores and stands. Every newsdealer in 
the city will be assured a supply of 
morning and Sunday American and will 
receive the same at the regular price, 
without the customary service charge. 

“This 1s an exclusive American ven- 
ture. It will be conducted without the 
help of any outside agency.” 
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ARCOLA QUOTO PLAN, WITH LOCAL ADS, 
COVERED VIRTUALLY EVERY CITY 


Newspapers Which Sold Full-page Tie-up Local Copy Received 
Additional 2,520 Line National Contracts—Cam- 
paign Pronounced Full Success 


By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


Hew to get ‘moré sales out of money 

to be spent for newspaper advertising 

in 1924 is a problem now confronting 

many executives who are at work on 

programs and budgets for the New Year. 

These questions are being asked in 
agency and manufacturing circles: 

“What can we do to bring about a 
stronger call for our goods?’ 

“How can we make the trade really 
push our line’ rather than “just carry 
ite 

“What can we do to put new energy in 
our sales organization! ne 

It is not enough to simply advise, “Use 
newspaper advertising.” Many business 
men now realize the many advantages of 
the use of newspaper space, but they want 
to know how they can get the most from 
it in sales,—how they can make it pay 
them more than ordinary dividends. 

Such was the attitude of the American 
Radiator Company, manufacturer of 
Ideal boilers and American Radiators, in 
connection with the selling of its Arcola 
Heating Outfit for small homes and 
stores. The company saw the value of 
newspaper advertising, but wanted to 
make the advertising yield the greatest 
return in sales, in real co-operation by 
dealers, and in vigorous work by the sales 
organization. Its plan, distinctly out of 
the ordinary and full of suggestion for 
many other corporations, has passed 
through the test of actual experience this 
fall and been pronounced an even greater 
success than the company had expected. 

“Tt is only by winning the active sup- 
port of the dealer that sucess can be ob- 


tained in selling heating apparatus,” 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, the agency 


in charge of the account, stated. “General 
demand can create a market for chewing 
tooth paste, and similar products 


gum, i 3 
and the dealer is practically forced to 
handle the merchandise. But with a 


product like Arcola, creating demand of 


consumers, although important, is not 
enough. 
“Then, too, this was a bloom year in 


building. The plumber and steamfitter 
were busy with larger installations than 
Arcola and were likely to not be keen 
about bothering to push its sales. The 
profit on Arcola does not look so big as 
on a large job, although as a matter of 
fact the profit is greater for the invest- 
ment made, and the turn-over is more 
rapid. 

“Any advertising done, we felt, should 
be tied up closely with the sales work and 
the dealer’s co-operation was essential. 
Hence, winning this co-operation was one 
of the main objectives in our use of news- 
paper advertising. Continuous advertising 
in leading national magazines does its 
share of the long-pull, steady work in 
creating interest and building reputation 
for the entire line of Ideal Boilers and 
American Radiators. The newspaper ad- 
vertising was designed to form the shock 
troops, hitched up closely to every other 
sales activity of the concern. Through 
it especially, we aim to demonstrate 
to the dealer that we are a real partner 
in helping him sell heating plants.” 

Let’s follow through and see what the 
American Radiator Company did this 
year with its newspaper advertising: 

Because of the boom season, during 
which Arcola was likely to be neglected 
by the average dealer, a strong news- 
paper drive was conducted last spring in 
newspapers as a forerunner for the novel 
fall effort recently completed. The spring 
drive included, in addition to newspaper 


copy, customary supplementary dealer 
aids. 
For. fall, the company did something 


distinctly out of the ordinary. With its 
total output to be available as a basis, 
it figured out an average quota for prac- 
tically every city of importance in the 
country. Cities of between 1 and 10,000 


i ere assigned 5 Arcola outfits; 10,000 to 
25,000, 18 outfits ; 25,000 to 50,000, 38 out- 
fits; 50,000 to 100. 000, 58 outfits ; ; 100,000 
and over 98 outfits. While it was possible 
some particular city might have more or 
less than its quota on hand, this was the 
average. 

The real markets were paralleled by 
having the branch managers pick out the 
best local sections for sales of Arcola in 
order of preference, and send in the cities 
listed in order. In each territory, the 
agency started with the top city on the 
list and worked down as far as appropria- 
tion permitted, 

Now, note how this unique quota idea 
was made the basis for strong, localized 
copy in every city. The first advertise- 
ment, 3 columns by 149 lines, on Sept. 27, 
was captioned, “ONLY 98 HOMES 
TON SRE ay tene Spain ateieuctetas , space being left in 
the mat to mortise in the name of each 
city. The copy crisply bulletined : 

“There is a shortage of heating equipment 
this fall in spite of the record production of 


our plants. 
“In fairness to our customers, we have al- 
loted the entire available supply of Arcola 


outfits (an outfit consists of Arcola and an 
American Radiator for each room) to cities and 
towns in proportion to population. 

“This means very few Arcola outfits for this 
city. While they last, these outfits w ill be sold 
at regular low prices (see the dealer sign repro- 
duced below). 

“Next week is Arcola week. Your heating 
contractor will sell his allotment quickly. If 
you want the comfort of radiator warmth in 
your home this winter, ask him for an Arcola 
estimate. 

“This sign in your Heating Contractor’s win- 
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stands and sends its hot-water warmth through 
pipes to American Radiators in every room.’ 


A dealer’s display sign, featuring 
Arcola at $180 to $550, as used in store 
windows, was reproduced. The Arcola 
and American Radiators in use were 
shown. The copy and layout was strong, 
and written in bold, simple, straightfor- 
ward style, carrying a sales punch. 

On Oct. 3, another advertisement (3 
columns by 149 lines) appeared; on Oct. 
5, another 3 columns by 210 lines; on 
Oct. 9, a large piece of copy 4 columns 

y 238 lines was released, followed on 
the 11th by an advertisement, 3 columns 
by 210 lines. 

Well in advance of the fall buying 
season, a conference of branch members 
of the American Radiator Company was 
held. They were told of the plans and 
shown samples of copy to be used. After 
the cities had been picked and the news- 
papers selected—willingness to co-operate 
having equal weight with circulation—the 
publishers were mailed proofs of what 
was termed “Part I’—advertisements for 
Arcola to run from Sept. 27, to Oct. 11. 
At the same time, a meeting of New 
York representatives was held to make 
them familiar with the plans. 

Accompanying the order for “Part I” 
of the advertising, was a detailed letter 
to each newspaper, explaining the cam- 
paign and emphasizing that this was per- 
haps the most important plan ever tried 
for Arcola and that in selecting the 600 
newspapers used, a big factor had been 
the necessity of getting the co-operation 
of local. dealers. 

A suggested letter to be mailed out by 
the newspaper to its local live dealers 
was enclosed. The newspaper also was 
asked to have a man call on the various 
dealers to get them to use Arcola window 
displays, directing- mailing and especially 
tie- “up advertising to accompany the com- 
pany’s own insertions. 

If the newspaper succeeded in getting 
enough tie-up advertising for ‘the “big, 4 
column, 238 line display advertisement on 


dow is the mark of the merchant who sells © A 2 
Arcola. Arcola warms the room in which it Oct. 9 to make a full page solid, the 
NOTICE 
to Paper 


in’ WIiLMINGTON)<—~ 


start IS a shortage of heating 

equipment this Fall, in spite of 

the record production ofour plants. 
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In fairness to our customers, we 
have allotted the entire available 
supply of Arcova outfits (an outfit 
consists of Arcota and an Ameri- 
can Radiator for each room) to 
cities and towns in proportion to 
their population. 


This sign in your Heating 
Contractor’s window is the 
mark of the Merchant who 
sellsArcoca. AncoLawarms 
the room in which it stands 
and sends its hot-water 
warmth through pipes to 
American Radiatorsineyery 
other room. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Your Heating Contractor is our distributor 


816 South Michigan Avenue 


This copy is reproduced from the agency proof to newspapers, 
insure definite local atmosphere in each advertisement. 
on three columns, 


This means very few Arcora 
outfits for this city. While they last, 
these outfits will be sold at regu- 
Jar low prices (see the dealer sign 
reproduced below). 


Next week is ARcoLa WEEK. Your 
Heating Contractor will sell his 
allotment quickly, If you want the 
comfort of radiator warmth in your 
home this Winter, ask him today 
for an Arcora estimate. 


he mat (or stereo) of 
this advertisement is 
mortised here; set up 
the name of your town 
in nearest type-face you 
have; the name “Wil- 
mington” appears in 
this proof as a sample 
for your guidance 
only. 


‘ BEATING OUTFIT 
for emall homes and stores 


Installed 4a to use with Gai in each room 


i ‘180 to 350 mis 
=) yg 


NOTICE 


to Paper 
Chicago, III. ) 


Set up this address in 
nearest type-face you 
have and insert in the 
mat (or stereo) which 
is coming to you mor- 
tised. 


Great care was demanded to 
The above copy measured 149 lines 


agency agreed to issue-an additional cor} 
tract for 2,520 more lines of fall adver 
tising. This offer was made on Sept. lj 
A special form to be filled out by th 
paper and to be accompanied by a tear! 
sheet, was mailed the papers. The agence. 
insisted that an actual full page be de! 
voted to the Arcola copy and tie-ups, an 
where the make-up man erred and in 
serted a little regular news or wherei) 
the terms of the agreement were not me| 
by the papers, the agency declined t) 
grant the extra business. This caused || 
little feeling among papers which “almost! 
but not quite,” followed instructions. 

Carelessness of a number of papers ii| 
inserting the correct name in the top o| 
the advertisements and in other ways no} 
filling instructions caused trouble. / 
meeting of the New York representative 
again was held. The secretary of thi 
American Radiator Company called fo) 
their aid in reducing needless mistakes) 
This only serves to make clear that ij 
the newspaper is to have its rightful plac| 
as a medium chosen by national adver) 
tisers, greater care must be taken in fol|| 
lowing instructions to the letter, and it 
intelligent handling both in the fron) 
office and upstairs. 

The newspapers hustled to get tie-ups) 
The company’s salesmen worked hard 
In some cases, they co-operated in persor 
on the ground. The branch manager 
kept their respective salesmen posted an¢ 
the company’s house organ also was filled} 
with information on the effort. Jobbers| 
were kept informed. A special, pocket-! 
size manual was supplied to the jobber’s 
salesmen. Fully 25 per cent of the job.) 
bers set quotas for their own men. It is} 
interesting to note that about 50 per cent! 
of the Arcola sales came through jobbers); 

Dealers were furnished mailing cards, 
display material, etc., and were sent the! 
Arcola Merchant, the house organ pub: | 
lished by the company for dealers. 

A second letter to newspapers reminded | 
them of how they could obtain the added | 
lineage just before Oct. 9. 

It was of course difficult to predict in| 
advance just how many newspapers) 
would qualify,—not more than 10 to 20) 
per cent the company officials expected, 
Actually, more than 30 per cent of the} 
papers on the list secured the full page, | 
inclusive of dealer tie-ups, and were given| 
the extra space. 

Most heaters are bought before cold! 
weather. The peak of the buying comes| 
late in September and the first half of| 
October. In giving its order for “Part! 
II” of 2,520 lines of advertising to run 
after the middle of October, the company 
regarded this added effort as mainly pro- 
motional to bring greater pressure and 
inspire keener interest in the main part | 
of the campaign. 

A by-product has been the increased 
interest in newspaper advertising on the 
part of a number of live dealers who had 
never used advertising on their own hook 
before, but now are starting in to do so 
consistently for their own businesses. 
Two or three years ago, many news-| 
papermen thought it would never be pos-| 
sible to get a plumber or steam fitter to 
spend any money for space either in tie- -up 
copy or for himself. This gradually is 
changing. 

One dealer who had a two-inch tie-up 
advertisement in a Boston paper received | 
a lead which became a $1,500 sale, since 
the prospect was sold a larger apparatus | 
than Arcola, although also made by the 
American Radiator Company. At Kansas 
City definite sales were traced to the big 
advertisement, and so on elsewhere. All 
in all, the American Radiator Company 
feels that the intensive local newspaper 
advertising carried on worked out most 
successfully in placing Arcola in the 
minds of thousands of people at the same 
time it aroused the trade to push them. | 

For every dollar spent by the company, | 
dealers averaged 20c for their own 
tie-up advertising space. 

Strong, localized copy, built around the | 
idea of buying at once because of limited | 
supply, the establishment of a quota, 
coupled with careful staging of the cam-| 
paign in advance to the salesmen, jobbers, | 
jobbers’ salesmen, the newspapers and 
the dealers, aided the American Radiator) 
Company to get the utmost effectiveness), 
from its newspaper expenditure. 


| 
} 
| 
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"TRY LOOKING 
IN “THIS 


DIRECTION 
FoR 


Business Is As 
Good As WE 


Make It! 


1. Wheat is NOT king. 


2. High wages are better 
than cheap labor. 


3. Europe can’t wreck our 
prosperity. 


4. Only our own politicians 
can hurt us. 


Above are the titles of four advertise- 

ments through which The Chicago 

Tribune conveys its interpretation of 

business conditions. It is a common 
} human trait for men to imagine that 
: others are more fortunate than they. 
: Today we have the _ extraordinary 
phenomenon of vast numbers of men 
: with the opposite sort of illusion. 
: Each one admits that his own business 
: is good, but fears that he is about to 
be injured by the contagious influence 
of other men’s misfortunes. This series 
of advertisements will be mailed free 
to any selling organization if requested 
on business stationery. 
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OMFORTS, conveniences, pleasures beyond reach of wealth in past gen- 
erations have become commonplaces with the average American. ih he 
death rate goes down. Standards of living rise. 


Never has man been so free to seek and win happiness as in this nation today. 
We enjoy the harvest planted by pioneers who conquered a new continent. 
We command the elements trained to service by science. We repose in a se- 
curity from internal tyranny or external aggression seldom experienced by 


any people. 


Back through the centuries our ancestors toiled desperately for food, cloth- 
ing, shelter “ard fuel. Only a small minority dared hope for much more in 
this life. Even today the greater part of the world’s population is hopelessly 
gripped by a struggle for mere necessities of existence. 


‘HE ryots of India need little clothing 

or shelter. They slave mainly for 
food. Yet seventy millions of them have 
died of starvation since Queen Victoria 
ascended the throne. Why can the aver- 
age American with a fraction of the physi- 
cal effort be assured not only comforts 
but luxuries? 


Within the past few years millions have 
died in China and Russia because they 
couldn’t get enough to eat, but here in 
the nited States, witli 6% of the world’s 
population, we raise 24% of its wheat, 
41% of its hogs, and 75% of its corn. Dr. 
J. Paul Goode has figured that one huge 
modern locomotive and two men will do 
the transportation work of one million 
coolies. 


How stupid is it, then, for labor leaders to 
attempt restriction of output, or for capi- 
talists to yearn for cheap labor. Greater 
volume of production should be the ob- 
ject of both. 


Sober, scientific study of the world’s his- 
tory, natural resources, commercial devel- 
opment leads inevitably to the conclusion 


that the future holds for the United States 
far greater prosperity than the average 
man can even grasp. 


On this conviction The Chicago Tribune 
is basing its own policies. The present 
success of The Tribune is evidenced by 
the fact that nightly between sunset and 
sunrise it prints and distributes an aver- 
age of 240 tons of newsprint. This is a 
job of presswork and circulation not ap- 
proached by any other publication on 
earth. But The Chicago Tribune is not 
resting on its oars. It is a paper of ex- 
panding markets—of faith in the Ameri- 
can future. 


Within the past few months The Chi- 
cago Tribune has increased its holdings 
of pulpwood forests from 500 square 
miles to 2,500 square miles. It has pur: 
chased many new presses to handle in- 
creased circulation and adv ertising. It is 
erecting The Tribune Tower, which will 
probably be the most beautiful office 
building in the world. Within a few 
months it will launch a new national 
weekly magazine. It is constructing a 
mill to make paper for that magazine. 


The Chicago Territory is going ahead—in diversified manufacturing, in min- 


ing, 


in stock farming, in fruit culture, in corn growing, in commerce. The 


Chicago Tribune, major selling force of this rich market, is also going ahead. 
We shall be glad to take along with us reputable merchants, manufacturers 
and financiers who believe that “business is as good as we make it.” 


2 Ubicayo Cribun 
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THINKS REPARATIONS PACT WOULD 
STOP U. S. NEWSPRINT IMPORTS 


With European Business Revival Under Way, Rich Home 
Markets Would Absorb Paper Now Coming from 
Norway, Finland and Germany 


By F. T. 


(THE settlement of the reparations 

question will be followed closely 
by the stoppage of shipments of newsprint 
paper from European countries to the 
United States. The two dominating fac- 
tors which in combination at this time 
give publishers in this country the oppor- 
tunity of securing overseas paper, are the 
enormously decreased consumption of 
paper in Europe, and the debasement of 
the German mark, 

Russia is consuming so little paper that 
it is negligible in amount. In all Russia 
the consumption now amounts to only 
about one pound per capita per annum as 
compared with a normal pre-war con- 
sumption of five or six pounds. The sit- 
uation in this respect was described in a 
recent number of Eniror & PUBLISHER. 

In Germany consumption of paper. has 
greatly decreased. Publishers of papers 
find themselves unable many times to meet 
their bills for paper, since advertising and 
subscription rates cannot be advanced fast 
enough to keep pace with the continued 
depreciation of the mark. Many of the 
great middle-class, which has always been 
the chief purchaser of newspapers, can 
no longer afford them and consequently 
find it necessary to read their daily 
papers in the public libraries. As a re- 
sult, thousands of newspapers and maga- 
zines have been forced to suspend publica- 
tion and most of the others have curtailed 
the number of editions and the size of 
their issues. In Munich alone, it was 
recently reported that 16 journals had 
been forced to cease publication, and from 
Leipzig comes a similar statement. 

Such demoralization in two of the 
greatest paper consuming countries in 
Europe has forced manufacturers of paper 
to seek other markets for their prodtct. 
German manufacturers find themselves 
with large quantities of paper on their 
hands over and above the domestic con- 
sumption which normally absorbs prac- 
tically all made in the country. As vir- 
tually none of the paper mills in Germany 
are located in the occupied area, produc- 
tion is being maintained at pre-war levels. 
- Next to decreased consumption in their 
own country, no other factor has been of 
such great assistance to the paper manu- 
facturers of Germany as the complete col- 
lapse of their currency. It has enabled 
them to undersell competitors from other 
countries in every market in the world. 

Decreased consumption in Europe and 
imtense German competition haye_ forced 
paper manufacturers in Finland, Norway, 
and Sweden to seek other markets for 
their product, and so they_have joined 
Germany in shipping to the United States 
paper which normally is used in Europe 
and other countries. : 

While almost every industry in 
Germany has been more or less crippled 
by the occupation of the Rhine basin, the 
paper industry, having practically no 
mills in that area, occupies an en- 
viable position. This fact is clearly il- 
lustrated in the statement of the foreign 
trade of Germany for the first six months 
of this year which has recently been pub- 
lished. "Exports of manufactured prod- 
ucts, excepting paper, decreased during 
that period 24 per cent as compared with 
the first six months of last year, while 
exports of paper to the United States 
alone increased 53 per cent. 

The first newsprint paper which 
Germany shipped to this country arrived 
in September, 1920. At that time_con- 
sumption of paper in the United States 
was beginning to reach great proportions, 
the external value of the mark had be- 
gun its final plunge, and disturbance of 
domestic conditions in Germany was being 
reflected in a lowered consumption of 
paper. The combination of these three 
favorable conditions for export trade 
was immediately recognized and. utilized 
by German paper manufacturers and their 
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partial occupation of the paper market of 
the United States consequently followed. 
In the few months left in 1920, 21,066 
tons of German newsprint had arrived on 
our soil. During 1921, 38,938 tons came 
in, and 32,838 tons in 1922. It will be 
recalled that the economic condition in 
Germany showed slight improvement dur- 
ing the latter year, which accounts for 
the decreased shipments of paper as com- 
pared with 1921. During the first nine 
months of this year, publishers in the 
United States received 38,703 tons of 
German newsprint as compared with 20,- 
332 tons during the same period of 1922. 

No better evidence of the ‘gradual col- 
lapse of the economic structure of 
Germany could be adduced than that pre- 
sented in these figures, as economists are 
now recognizing that the consumption of 
newsprint paper in a country is as true 
an index of the status of conditions as 
that of iron and steel. 

Another element which enables German 
paper manufacturers to quote prices below 
those of other countries in world marts 
is their low production cost on a gold 
basis. This feature is due again to the 
decline in parity of the mark, as wages 
and prices of raw materials and other 
supplies are not advanced rapidly enough 
to be maintained on a level equal to their 
gold value. The question has frequently 
arisen on this continent why, in the face 
of the falling cost of paper in Germany, 
publishers in that country find themselves 
unable to buy paper and are forced to 
suspend publication. The answer lies in 
the very reason for cheap paper, namely, 
that the owners of newspapers cannot 
charge enough for their papers and ad- 
just their advertising rates in proportion 
to the depreciation of the mark. Then, 
too, the parity of wages is so low that 
only a few of the former buyers of news- 
papers can afford them, as has been 
described above. 

In October German industrialists pro- 
posed the abolition of the eight-hour day 
to promoote production, but the move was 
hotly opposed by the labor unions ard 
viewed with suspicion by the . French 
authorities. The latter, pointed out that 
the observance of the eight-hour day was 
required by the laws of Germany and by 
the Treaty of Versailles. What the 
French actually feared in a lengthening 
of the working day was that the resulting 
increased production of manufactured 
goods would enable German manufac- 
turers to “dump” ‘still more merchandise 
in the allied countries and to underquote 
still further in other markets. Had this 
actually happened, German paper pro- 
ducers would have received further en- 
couragement in selling their product over- 
seas, and under the spell of large profits 


OR the first ten months of 

1923, The Baltimore Sun 
(morning, evening and Sunday) 
carried 


26,408,667 


agate lines of paid advertising, 
an increase of 2,615,213 agate 
lines over the corresponding 
period of 1922. 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


for 


December 1, 1923 


from customers in the United States and 
elsewhere, German publishers would have 
found it even more difficult to secure 
what little paper they consume. 

The virtual disappearance of Russia as 
a paper consuming country has cost. Fin- 
land a rich and nearby market, and has 
caused Finnish paper manufacturers to 
seek overseas markets for their surplus 
product. In the United States they have 
found one of their best modern custom- 
ers. During the first nine months of this 
year, this country received 33,735 tons of 
newsprint paper from Finland as against 
18,047 tons in the same period of last 
year. This represents an increase of 87 
per cent. 

Although shipments of paper to the 
United States show an enormous in- 
crease, the position of the Finnish paper 
industry is described as very unsatisfac- 
tory. Contract business, usually very 
brisk in the early fall, was coming in on 
a very small scale, according to latest 
reports received here. Finnish unwilling- 
ness to extend favorable payment condi- 
tions to Russia has lost to paper manufac- 
turers domination of their former market, 
as Germans, Esthonians, and Swedes are 
selling paper in Russia upon attractive 
terms. 

(Offerings of German paper in over- 
seas markets in which the Finnish paper 
manufacturers have always been able to 
hold their own, at prices far below what 
the Finns can possibly offer, has been 
extremely demoralizing to the paper in- 
dustry of the Baltic state. Many Fin- 
nish mills have been compelled to dis- 
continue temporarily the operation of 
some of their machines, and the conse- 
quent loss of production has been re- 
cently estimated at 10 per cent of the 
total capacity of the country. Only the 


Test Your Selling Plan | 
in Cincinnati 


The plan that your agency has outlined for you 
looks good; you can’t find a flaw in it; you are 
But before you put the 
campaign on nationally, you want to test it out 
locally, in some typically American city. Of course | 
this city must be a trading center controlling the : 
buying habits of a large and prosperous out-of-town | 
population as well as of a representative metropolitan | 
And it must have one daily paper that | 
reaches the entire purchasing public in the test area, | 
—and that has the entire confidence of this public. | 


completely sold on it. 


tarket. 


Cincinnati is your city. 


newsprint mills have been affected thus) 
far, but it is said that mills making high! 
eras of paper are now directly threat-) 
ened, 

During the first nine months of this) 
year, publishers in the United States res) 
ceived 28,998 tons of newsprint paper) 
from Norway. This is an increase oj) 
198 per cent over the 9,746 tons shippec) 
them from that country in the same period) 
of 1922. The leading trade paper of thy! 
paper industry in Norway states that low) 
prices for paper are contributing to um) 
settle the business. Some newsprint mills 
in need of orders are quoting lower] 
prices, hoping in this way to meet foreign] 
competition. Again Germany is found te} 
be underbidding, but Norwegian papet} 
manufacturers are hoping that increasing) 
demand in the United States will provide) 
a market for their product at profitable| 
prices. | 

Adverse conditions in the industry ol| 
its neighbor are reflected to as great ar) 
extent in Swedish paper circles. Ab| 
though exports of newsprint paper from| 
that country show a very substantial) 
increase over last year, prices are nol 
satisfactory and several mills are said t¢ 
be unable to compete on present prices 
Exports of newsprint paper to the Unitec| 
States during the first nine months of this 
year were 47,332 tons, compared witt) 
35,117 tons, an increase of 35 per cen 
over the same period of last year. i 

From the above it can be readily seet| 
what will happen when the reparations 
problem is settled. Business all ove) 
Europe will be galvanized into activity 
industries in Germany will be enabled t 
pay wages which will allow workers agait/ 
to buy their daily newspapers, and con: 
sumption of paper will jump beyon¢ 
previous levels everywhere. 


Approximately half a million prosperous people 


reside within its metropolitan area. 


A score of 


thriving towns and cities, and many scores of i 
thriving villages in Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky are 


within commuting distance of Cincinnati. 


Their 


merchants trade here, making Cincinnati the mer- | 


chandising center of one of the richest and most : 
progressive industrial and agricultural regions of 


the Western Continent. 


The Times-Star is the buyers’ guide of this market. 


It is the one newspaper that goes daily into every 
prosperous home of this prosperous city,—the one 
newspaper that for sixteen consecutive years has 
dominated its field in display advertising lineage, 


both local and national. 


By all means, test your selling plan in Cincinnati. 
The Times-Star will furnish you detailed market 
information relative to your product. 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR- 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


C. H. REMBOLD, Manager’ 
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What About 
Those “NON-ADVERTISERS” 
In Your City? 


Those “We can’t advertise” fellows, and those “We don’t adver- 
tise” fellows? Are you going to let them get away with that stuff 
just because your regular staff can’t land themr 


They can and they do advertise in other cities, and many of them 


become “regular” advertisers, too! 


That’s OUR Business 


Our method is that of applied common sense. There’s no 
“mystery” or “hokum” at all. We merely began with an 
idea more than 20 years ago—the idea of a real service to 
publishers. We're perfected to the point that now 


Many Good Newspapers 


publish at least once each week, 


The Briggs Business Review Page 


Which adds 100,000 Lines Local Display Per Year. 
Which adds prestige and friends to the paper. 
Which turns NON-advertisers into regulars. 
Which we sell, on commission. 

Which we renew. 


You Should Do THIS: 


Get the dope—names of papers we have served for years and 
years. Get details of our plan. Our service adds not one 
cent to your overhead. WRITE or WIRE us for new folder 
“Tocal Display from a new source.” 


Thomas W. Briggs Company 


Home Office: Memphis, Tenn. 


P. S.—We have representatives all over the country. Glad to have the man in your locality call. 
Such a request does not obligate you in any way. Ask your neighbor newspaper about us; 
look us up in Dun or Bradstreet. 
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WOMAN NEWSPAPER SERIAL WRITER 
SCORNS TYPEWRITERS 


Elizabeth York Miller, Formerly of New York, Now With 
English Dailies, Describes Methods She Uses in 
Producing 100,000-Word Novels 


LIZABETH YORK MILLER, form- 
er New York newspaper woman, now 
one of the best known serial writers of 
fiction in English 
newspapers, as 
well as in news- 
papers in this 
country, has re- 
turned to her na- 
tive haunts, after 
an absence of 17 
years. Mrs. Mil- 
ler has been 
spending the last 
several weeks in 
New York, re- 
newing friend- 
ships, and min- 
gling with news- 
paper folk whom 
she used to know. 
In her room at the Algonquin Hotel, Mrs 
Miller smilingly recalled former days in 
New York when she started her news- 
paper career, her home at that time being 
in Ossinning. 
“I was anxious to write,” said Mrs. 
Miller, “and so went to the World to 
see Mrs. Harriet Hubbard Ayer, at that 
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time editor of the Sunday Woman's 
Page. Mrs. Ayer gave me a job, and 


I assisted her in writing features, writing 
captions for photographs and all manner 
of things. I stayed there several years 
and I feel that I owe much of my suc- 
cess today to the interest and kindness 
shown me by Mrs. Ayer at that time. 
I remained with the World for two years. 
One day I answered an advertisement for 
a sub-editor. The position proved to be 
editor of the Brick Layer & Mason, a 
trade journal for that field, and the 
salary was $8 per week. I knew little or 
nothing about it, but they gave me the 
job and I staved there for some time. 
My next position was on the New York 
Journal where I was editor for a year 
of the woman’s page. I never did regular 
reporting. In some way the though of 
it always frightened me. After I had 
been in newspaper work for several years, 
I was married and several years later, 
my little son was born. When I was 
about 26, a friend of mine asked me one 
day why I did not try my luck at writing 
fiction. I replied that I had never thought 
of it, but I believed I would. 

“TJ did, and my first short story I sold 
to the Argosy. I wrote fiction for a 
short time and then I decided in 1906 
to go to England, I had already sold 
several stories to run in this country in 
serial form in magazines, and I decided to 
try that form of writing when I reached 
England. I did so, and for years I have 
been writing serial fiction for the London 
Daily Mail, the Weekly Dispatch, the 
Evening News, Daily Graphic and Daily 
Mirror. I also write for a group of 
Scottish newspapers known as Thomsons 
of Dundee. I only sell the British rights 


to these stories, so that I can sell them 
again in Scotland, and in America, where 


and red, and 


NSE 


The Palm Beach Post, West Palm 
Beach, Fla., is the new paper this 


| week. 


Furnished full page matrices, black alone, black 


part of a printed comic section. 


HERALD-SUN SYNDICATE, 


they are syndicated by the Chicago Tri- 
bune Syndicate. 

“Perhaps you will be interested in 
knowing something of the manner in 
which serial fiction is handled and the 
way in which it is bought by editors on 
English newspapers. For instance, when 
I have a serial story which I wish to 
sell, 1 do not writ the eutire story of 
perhaps 75,000 or 100,000 words, before 
[ see an editor. J submit to him the first 
installment of about 5,000 words. We 
talk it over. If he likes my idea and 
plot, he orders the story. Then I begin 
writing the other installments, keeping 
several weeks ahead. This method has 
numerous advantages. To begin with, it 
saves much labor, for it would certainly 
be a waste of time to write a story of 
50,000 words or more with the possibility 
of it begin rejected. Writing a serial 
story in this manner, gives the writer an 
opportunity to judge the public interest, 
to know just what her reader wants, for 
many of them wrote to me, expressing 
approval, and often disapproval. 

“Sometimes my editor will say, ‘I-think 
you ought to make the character of Alice, 
we will say for example, ‘more prominent 
in. your story as she seems to be a favorite 
with our readers.’ Immediately I try and 
make Alice more interesting than she has 
ever been before. I could not do this, 
unless I was writing from day to day. 

“And then, occasionally, this may happen 
to a serial fiction writer. An editor may 
say, ‘Now, I do not think this story is 
going so well; it does not seem to have 
created the interest that your other stories 
have. Suppose after two or three weeks 
we bring it to a close.’ ‘This is still 
another advantage of writing in this man- 
ner, said Mrs. Miller. 

“One of the longest serial stories which 
I have written ‘Tides of Fate’ which was 
100,000 words in length and ran in 30 
installments has just been concluded. It 
was published in the Daily Mirror, and 
averaged over 2,500 words a day. 

“I work systematically ; every morning 
at 9:30 o’clock, I start and work with- 
out any interruptions until I o’clock, 1 
do not use a type-writer. I cannot think 
that way, I must write with long hand. 
I write on an average 2,500 words a 
morning, though when I work under 
pressure, I have written as many as 
7,000 words a day, and now and then | 
work on several stories at one time. 

“This is my first holiday in several 
years in New York. I. see so many 
things that astonish me, and so many 
changes. One. change which I. notice 
particularly, and which I regret, is that 
at the theatres in the evening, people sel- 
dom seem to wear full dress any more. 
When I left. America, almost every one 
who sat in the orchestra wore evening 
dress, and it made the scene a brilliant 
one. It does not seem to me that Fifth 
avenue is as fashionable as it used to 
be; there is a greater air of commercial- 
ism about it, and then again I do not 
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see as many handsomely gowned women.” 

While Mrs. Miller was very happy in- 
deed to visit New York again she did not 
think she would want to return to New 
York to live. She thinks life is toa 
hectic in the metropolis, and she prefers 
ner own peaceful life at Kent, 63 miles 
from London. The quaint home in which 
she lives is more than 500 years old, with 
a lovely flower garden, and a vegetable 
garden as well. Mrs. Miller finds her 
recreation in playing golf and_ tennis, 
and in motoring with her son, when he 
is there on vacations. 

Her son, Alden York Miller, who is 
in his early twenties is the pride of her 
heart, and when she speaks of him, her 
eyes take on a brighter sparkle and her 
voice a softer tone. He is now a student 
at Oxford University, and is also ambi- 
tious for a literary career. He is par- 
ticularly interested in poetry, and_ his 
poems have appeared~in a number of 
leading English magazines. 

Mrs, Miller sailed for England during 
the past week, making the return trip 
on the Cedric. 


Illinois Fights Ugly Billboards 


Every municipality in Illinois has been 
asked to join in a war on advertising 
signs along the state highways. Gov- 
ernor Small, condemning unsightly bill- 
boards, has asked municipalities to pro- 
tect routes within their borders. He 
pointed out that no signs or advertising 
matter has been permitted on state high- 
ways during his administration. 


Hulton Gives $334,000 to Staff 
Sir Edward Hulton presented $334,000 


to the staffs of the newspapers he sold re-graph, 


Field 


goods over 


Bank resources 


issue. 


Boston New Vork 


A. Promising 


New Haven, Conn. 


New Haven is the largest city in 
Connecticut with a population 
approximately 175,000 


Annual value of manufactured 


Estimated annual payrolls. . 


This very rich field for advertisers can be 
completely covered by 


_ The New Haven Register 


Whose Daily and Sunday net paid circula- 
tion for the six months ending October 
Ist, 1923, was over 37,000 copies net per 
A circulation greater than the next 
two papers combined, 


JULIUS MATHEWS SPECIAL AGENCY 


cently in London for 46,000,000. Th} 
newspapers sold included: the Evenin)| 
Standard of London, and the Daily Des) 
patch and Chronicle of Manchester. 


PRESS QUITS TRI-STATE NEWS 


Pittsburgh Scripps Newspaper Organ 


izes Own State Service 


The Pittsburgh Press, acquired las} 
summer by the Scripps-Howard organi) 
zation, has parted from the Tri-Stat' 
News Bureau, the chief news-gathering| 
agency in the Pittsburgh district. The! 
Tri-State continues to serve the fom} 
other Pittsburgh papers. 

The Press has organized a complete 
staff for handling local news and alse 
has obtained its own correspondents ir| 
the chief centers of western Pennsylvania) 
eastern ‘Ohio and West Virginia. | 

The Press’ new organization is fune| 
tioning under John Y. Chidester, man-) 
aging editor; Charles F. Gilmore, news| 
editor, and John V. Hanlon, city editor] 
and former Washington correspondent| 
of the Press, all old employes. | 

Following are the names of the new) 
additions to the city staff: V. C. Nee-| 
son, L, P. Heid, Bert Winters, F. W,| 
Walters and W. A. White from the Tri-| 
State News Bureau; Kay Barr from the} 
Akron Press; Alec E. Clark, formerly | 
Columbus Dispatch; Joseph Crouch, for-) 
merly Pittsburgh Leader; Jack Schiller ; | 
Lawrence McDonald, formerly  Pitts- 
burgh Gazette-Times; Miss Mildred | 
Kelly from Wilkinsburg Progress; Leo) 
Curran, formerly United Press at Pitts-| 
burgh and Buffalo; George Schradle. 
formerly Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Tele- | 
and Clarence Unger. 


$125,000,000 


... 41,808,000 
235,000,000 


Chicago Detroit 


Buffalo the Wonder City of America | 
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An Opportunity Market 


CIGAR DEALERS 
IN BUFFALO 
LISTED BY BUSINESS 

Stores selling cigars, 

cigarettes and _ to- 

bacco exclusively...... 133 

Grocersi: (aa vau ss 28s. 5 


FREStarantsmec atte eae 
Drugistores 200 0... 182 
Bowling Alleys........ 36 
Bete tangs ee ea. er 49 
Billiard Rooms ........ 104 
Lodges, Clubs, Steam- 
boats, Street Stands, 

CUCte ee or oko Bier ae vhs 


Total, 3,430 


A. B. C. Publisher’s Statement 
Sept. 30, 1923, Net Paid Circu- 


lation 119,754 , 


for Cigars 


UFFALO smoked 34,589,570 cigars in 1922. This 

B consumption was estimated from figures com- 
piled by the Tobacco Merchants’ Association of 
the United States. 


In addition, Buffalo serves as the cigar market for the 
surrounding counties in Western New York supplying 
some 5,000 stores in this area with cigars, cigarettes 
and smoking tobacco. 


It is significant that the six best sellers among cigars in 
this territory, La Palina, Muriel, White Owl, Black- 
stone, Peter Schuyler and El Producto all rely upon 
the advertising columns of the Buffalo Evening News 
to develop sales. 


This is because the Buffalo Evening News has more 
circulation in city, suburbs and country than any other 
Buffalo newspaper. Enough more to influence, single 
handed, consumer preference for its advertisers. 


The dealer, too, knows from experience that in the 
Buffalo territory, a News’ advertised cigar is a cigar 
likely to be in popular demand. The News fosters a 
spirit of confidence and close relationship between 
consumer and dealer that makes its advertising columns 
especially productive. 


Buffalo is an opportunity market for cigars—the Buffalo 
Evening News is the key to this market. 


Cover the Buffalo Market with the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER © 
Editor and Publisher 


/ 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY, National Representatives 
Marbridge Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
Lytton Bldg., Chicago, III. 
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N. Y. DAILIES EMPLOY 
14,072 ON STAFFS 


Census Includes Editorial, Mechanical, 
and Business Departments of 
Leading Publications—3,252 
Gather and Edit News 


A total of 14,072 persons are employed 
in the publication of the leading dailies 
of Greater New York, according to fig- 
ures secured this week by Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER, from business managers of the 
various newspapers. 

The figure includes employees of the 
New York Times, Morning and Evening 
World, Tribune, ‘Daily News, American 
and Journal, Sun and Globe and Herald, 
Mail, Telegram, Evening Post, Wall 
Street Journal, Journal of Commerce, 
and Brooklyn papers, the Eagle, Stan- 
dard-Union, Citizen, and Times. 

(Of the total, 3,252 men and women 
are engaged in the gathering and editing 
of news, features and editorials, 3,997 
are associated with the business depart- 
ments and 6,522 comprise the mechanical 
forces. The Standard Union’s total of 
300 people is not divided into department 
quotas. 

Staffs of the Bronx Home News, Com- 
mercial, North Side News and Women’s 
Wear, other dailies of Manhattan, would 
increase the total. 

There are about 1,200 newspapers, 
magazines and periodicals of all kinds 
printed in Greater New York. In order 
to get the correct number, the publica- 
tions of Rockaway, Flushing, Coney Is- 
land, and numerous other points must 
be added, for they are all in ‘(New York 
City. 

Of the three large dailies with morn- 
ing and evening editions, the Sun-Globe 
and Herald, World, and the American 
and Journal, the last named has the 
largest staff. The Hearst organization 
employs a total of 2,895, 

The Times leads all newspapers with 
but one edition with a staff of 1,872. 

The tabulation follows: 


AMERICAN AND JOURNAL 


BUSINESS Uist. scission ets 720 
Mechanical jet eee 1,470 
Eiditonialwere dco 705 
2,895 
MAIL 
Businesaw a, wracne eatin 153 
Mechasicalimen ascites 324 
Editorials Manic ace 102 
579 
DAILY NEWS 
Bussiness sain eccprenence 149 
Mechanical sneer 322 
Editorial - s,s eeu 128 
59 
EVENING FOST 
Business! Ws) cc etemeiectse 93 
Mechanicalien: :aeenaae 100 
Bditorial ge. ns ee ee 109 
302 
SUN-GLOBE AND HERALD 
BuUsinessy y..sserree ue 363 
Mechanical e050 eee 1,202 
Editorial (Morning).... 322 
Editorial (Evening)..... 293 
2,180 
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TELEGRAM 
Business wedecs aus oetine 199 
Mechanicall@aeet eric men 458 
Editorialig. he sence wean 125 
782 
TIMES 
Business: anon eae 562 
Mechanical acc ceneeier rc 935 
Bditorialy J-ccee te eee 375 
1,872 
TRIBUNE 
BUsiness' ceases cee 141 
Mechanical @a-cnenneenen 190 
Mditorial vaccines 160 
491 
WORLD, MORNING AND EVENING 
Business; Gis sesieeoree 772 
Mechanical seiseiets 927 
Editorial ) iacccucs est Oe 455 
2,154 
JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 
Business". aides cee 92 
Mechariical Moca ani 77 
Eeditoralyr neers 49 
218 
WALL STREET JOURNAL 

Businesshls:.% tects ore 121 
Mechanicaliienies..erea 84 
News and Editorial.... 200 
405 

BROOKLYN CITIZEN 
BUSINESS ntl cteies Herero: 17 
Mechanical uve seen 38 
E-ditorialige mciemrocetces 22 

BROOKLYN EAGLE 
Business eicks cen deates 304 
Mechanical |. <j acce tae 290 
Editorial “aah eee cen 101 
695 

BROOKLYN STANDARD UNION 

Total gs aresvae sie citecstoreee 300 

BROOKLYN TIMES 
Business! ion ise ce mee ait 
Mechanical Give sects 105 
Editorials Vcd aen coevectine 107 
523 

LOCALS 

Businessoig deta cane kaa 3,997 
Miechanicalae,aenniennie 6,522 
Editorial Praia aconienine 3,253 
Cranditotalas sents 13,772 


Putnam Protests Paper Rates 


George Putnam, publisher of the 
Salem (Ore.) Capital Journal, has filed 
with the Oregon Public Service com- 
mission a protest against the rate on 
print paper between Oregon City and 
Salem, Mr. Putnam complains that the 
Oregon ‘City paper mills refuse to ship 
direct to Salem, but send the paper by 
boat to Portland and thence to Salem by 
rail. As a result of this arrangemént 
‘Salem publishers have to pay an addi- 
tional rate of 9 cents per 100 pounds, he 
declares. 


To Publish Socialist Monthly 


Morris Novik, general secretary of the 
Young People’s Socialist League, New 
York, announced Noy, 25, the organiza- 
tion of a new monthly publication to 
appear about Dec, 1, known as the Young 
Socialist. Suspension of the New York 
Leader led to the action, according to 
Mr. 'Novik. 


Seads 

all Ohio 
eCwWspapers 
in Pard 

Odvertising 


lines. 


Che 


#inst in Ohfo 
17,530,854 Lines 


The Dispatch exceeded the next 
Ohio newspaper (Cleveland) by over 
1,700,000 lines. 

Exceeded other Columbus news- 
papers COMBINED by 2,823,196 


Columbus Dispatch. 


> OHIO’S GREATEST 


a Se 


First TEN Months of 1923. 


Net Paid Circulation 87,561 
Largest in Central Ohio 


HOME DAILY & 


ATTORNEY FOR HEARST 
FILES APPEAL 


Act Follows Court’s Refusal to Dis- 
miss Order for Examination 


Preceding Syracuse Paper 
Mill Purchase Suit 


Attorney Nathan Burkan, of New 
York, chief counsel for William Ran- 
dolph Hearst in the $3,500,000 litigation 
between him and the Dexter Sulphite 
Pulp & Paper Company of Syracuse, 
N. Y., over the purchase of the latter’s 
pulp and paper mill property, has filed 
notice of appeal from the order made 
last Saturday by Justice Jerome L, 
‘Cheney in special term at Syracuse re- 
fusing to vacate the subpoenas and no- 
tice of examination before trial of Carl 
F. Zittel and Joseph A. Moore in the 
action brought by the Dexter Sulphite, 
Pulp & Paper Company against Hearst 
to compel performance of his contract 
to purchase the property. 

In his petition Attorney Burkan ques- 
tioned the good faith of the attorneys 
for the sulphite company in seeking to 
examine Zittel and Moore, representatives 
of Mr. Hearst, before trial. He claimed 
that the action brought by Hearst 
against the sulphite company for can- 
cellation of the contract to purchase the 
mills for $3,500,000 is on the calendar 
for Dec. 3, in part III of Supreme 
Court in New York City, and that in 
examining Zittel and Moore the attor- 
neys for the sulphite company purposed 


JG yRO YILE 


WHO’S WHO in the 
CONSOLIDATED PRESS — 


ciation, has become the foremost re- 
porter of business news in America. 


Business news is not a matter of 
editorial theories but of facts properly 
explained. This service gathers through 
its corps of correspondents the essential 
facts and intelligently interprets them. 


It was J. C. Royle who on July 31 
pointed out the error in the govern- 
ment estimates of the cotton crop. The || 
government finally admitted the error. 


It was J. C. Royle who on the day 
after news of the Japanese earthquake 
accurately pointed out its effects on 
business in America. 


It was J.C. Royle who ‘told on 
November 21 of the sales policy of 
the automobile manufacturers by which 
they expect to sell the four million cars 
to be produced in 1924—a story of 
gripping interest to all classes. 


Day in and day out J. C. Royle. 
writes with the same accuracy and the 
same acumen. 


The Consolidated Press Association 
Executive Offices, Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C. 


to prepare themselves for the cross-¢ 
amination of these witnesses and nc 
ing else. 

It is claimed by Hearst that fraud ;| 
bribery was practised by representati} 
of the sulphite company in attempt} 
to sell the mills ‘to him. He char} 
that Zittel negotiated for the purch| 
of the mills and that they were offe| 
at a price of $2,500,000 which was $1,0() 
000 under the price for which they wi 
sold. 


Detroit Times Ends Gas Gouge | 


The Detroit Times, Hearst newspag 
announced, Nov. 24, a “big victory for 4} 
240,000 gas consumers of Detroit.” | 
Times went into court and blocked 4} 
gas company’s attempt to raise its rj} 
arbitrarily, 20 to 73 per cent over {} 
prevailing scale. 


Haines Speaks on History Day 


E. Irvine Haines, associate editor | 
the Insurance Press, is to speak at t} 
Ainslee Art Galleries on History D} 
during the “Americanism” drive of ¢! 
Greenwich Village Historical Socie| 
His topic is “Americanism versus § 
vietism.,” | 


C. Royle, editor-in-chief of 
the business news service of 


the Consolidated Press Asso- 
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—is the easiest way 


to advertise always the best way? 


The rule applies in advertising, 
as in every other phase of busi- 
ness, that results increase in di- 
rect ratio to application of hard 
work. 


Of course it is more trouble to 
advertise in a list of newspapers 
than in one or two magazines— 
but when you can select your 
own best markets where you 
have splendid distribution, or 
where you want to improve it, 
and when you can select one or 
more newspapers to concentrate 
on practically every family in 
precisely those sections, doesn’t 
it stand to reason that the game 
is worth the candle? 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


I, 


1923 


E. Katz Special Advertising Company 


Chicago 


Kansas City 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


New York 


Atlanta 


San Francisco 


Serial Advertisement Number 72 


We believe that the principle of adver- 
tising at the point of sale ss funda- 
mental. 

E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
58 West goth Street, New York City 
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BEGINNING D 
THE McCLURE NEV 


Has Exclusive New: 


Dr. FRANM 


Daily Editorials, Feature Pages or Any Mal 


Dr. Frank Crane’s Editorials have been the star feature of the 
Associated Newspapers for twelve years, and the outstanding daily 
feature of every newspaper publishing them. 


Dr. Crane’s daily readers number about twenty million not only 
throughout the English speaking world—the United States, England, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, but (translated) in China, Japan, 
France, Germany, Spain and the Scandinavian countries. 


Dr. Frank Crane has made a contract with the McClure Newspaper 
Syndicate covering a long term of years. From December 3 all Dr. 
Crane's new, current daily editorials and any other newspaper 
features he may write will appear in newspapers throughout the 


world above the copyright of The McClure Newspaper Syndicate. | 


Wire For Option, Your 


THE McCLURE NEWSPAPER SYNDICATI 
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EMBER THIRD 


SsPAPER SYNDICATE 
iper World Rights in 


~CRANE’S 


al He May Write for Newspaper Syndication 


American territory closed on the daily editorials on 
going to press of this announcement: 


NEW YORK AMERICAN BUFFALO NEWS 
PITTSBURGH CHRONICLE TELEGRAPH PHILADELPHIA LEDGER 

| WASHINGTON TIMES BIRMINGHAM NEWS 

| ST. PAUL DISPATCH BOSTON AMERICAN 

| GREENVILLE NEWS BINGHAMTON PRESS 
BALTIMORE NEWS MIDDLETOWN NEWS 

| HOUSTON CHRONICLE SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 
ATLANTA GEORGIAN AMERICAN CHARLESTON NEWS COURIER 

| AUGUSTA CHRONICLE LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

) CHATTANOOGA NEWS DETROIT TIMES 
SYRACUSE TELEGRAM NASHVILLE TENNESSEEAN 
FARGO TRIBUNE ASHEVILLE CITIZEN 
SEATTLE POST INTELLIGENCER MILWAUKEE NEWS 
KNOXVILLE SENTINEL ROANOKE TIMES WORLD 
SAN ANTONIO. EXPRESS EL PASO HERALD 
DANVILLE NEWS DES MOINES REGISTER 
FORT WORTH RECORD HAMILTON SPECTATOR 
ROCHESTER JOURNAL DALLAS TIMES HERALD 
CINCINNATI TIMES STAR CHARLOTTE OBSERVER 
CHICAGO AMERICAN LOUISVILLE POST 


rritory May Still Be Open 


73 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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THE MAJOR MARKETS OF AMERICA 


A New and Exclusive EDITOR & PUBLISHER Service 
to Space Buyers 


VII—SALT LAKE CITY 


“The Ophir 
By HARRY R. 


O write a story of Salt Lake City 

without introducing the Mormon 
Church is as logical as spinning a yarn 
about Rome and ignoring the Holy See— 
for Salt Lake City is the Holy See of 
the Mormon faith. 

The great Mormon temple at Salt Lake 
City is to the Mormons what St. Peter’s 
at Rome is to the Roman Catholics— 
and ‘The Office” at Salt Lake City cor- 
responds to the Vatican at Rome. 

The Mormon Church frankly enters 
into business and has performed wonders 
in developing industries of all kinds. 

The Mormon Church fathered the 
great Zion Co-operative Mercantile In- 
stitution, which now does more than 
$13,000,000 annually, forty per cent of 
which is retail. 

The Mormon Church fathered the first 
beet sugar factory to provide a market 
for sugar beets, financed it when it was 
unprofitable and now makes money from 
it. 

The Mormon Church has financed irri- 
gation projects which have reclaimed 
thousands of acres of waste lands and 
made them immensely productive and 
profitable. 

The Mormon Church has always pio- 
neered in such matters. 

Salt Lake City needed a real hotel. 
The Mormon Church built one which is 
managed by Gentiles and which main- 
tains a very high standard of excellence 
and service. 

Mormons differ from Gentiles just as 
Presbyterians differ from Methodists and 
as Episcopalians differ from Roman 
Catholics—and no more. 

Mormon Church dignitaries, however, 
wear no distinguishing, raiment. ‘If 1s 
easy to spot a Roman Catholic priest, or 
a nun, or an Episcopalian clergyman, or a 
Salvation Army worker by their garb— 
but a Mormon bishop or any _ other 
church dignitary wears ordinary clothes. 

Mormons differ from Gentiles inas- 
much as it is against the laws of the 
church to use liquor, tobacco, tea or 
coffee. 

A bootlegger with an exclusive Mor- 
mon patronage might grow rich about 
as fast as a hat check concessionaire in 
an orthodox Jewish synagogue. 

Mormon people wear the same kind of 
clothes, eat the same kind of foods, enjoy 
the same kind of pleasures, ride in the 
same kind of automobiles, speak the same 
language, sing the same songs, use the 
same kind of soap and laugh the same 
kind of laughs as do Congregaticnalists, 
Baptists, or any other kind of people. 

It has been hinted that the Mormon 
Church dominates in business in Salt 
Lake City. This is not so. It competes 
—decidedly—but does not dominate. 

As to the Mormon Church being a 
canny business proposition, attention is 
directed to the facts that in the state of 
New York—wherein is located Wall 
Street—Trinity Corporation, which is 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of New 
York City, is the richest corporation in 
the state—richer even than the New 
York Central Railroad. 

The 1920 census gave Salt Lake City 
118,110 people, of which 82.5 per cent are 
native born whites; 16.7 per cent foreign 
born whites, and .08 per cent negroes. 
Of this population, approximately 40 per 
cent are Mormons and 60 per cent Gen- 
tiles. 

It might be remarked in passing that 
in Salt Lake City all non-Mormons are 
termed Gentiles, and it is the one city 
where a Jew becomes a Gentile automati- 
cally. There are fifty denominational 
churches in Salt Lake City, including 
Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist, Episcopalian, Baptist, Congrega- 
tionalist, Christian Scientist, Hebrew and 
other denominations. 

The 1920 census of Utah was 449,346. 
The state has 84,990 square miles, mak- 
ing a population of 5.5 people to the 


of America’”’ 
DRUMMOND 


square mile, but 74.4 per cent of the 
population live in territory tributary to 
interurban lines entering Salt Lake City. 
This means that Salt Lake City has all 
of Utah to sell—and it stretches out 
beyond this into western Wyoming, 
southern Idaho and eastern Nevada for 
retail trade. 

Lying at the foot of the Wasatch 
Mountains, the interior country back of 
Salt Lake City contains numerous val- 
leys which are -highly developed as to 
agriculture, and inhabited by prosperous 
farmers who enjoy many unusual ad- 
vantages. 

While Utah is “new” in point of de- 
velopments, it is interesting to note that, 
as a producer of raw materials, Utah, 
because of the industry of its people, has 
made some wonderful progress in pro- 
duction, and the 1922 figures, showing 
some of the sources of revenue for the 
people who shop in Salt Lake City, are 
something like this: 
$39,738,000 


11,999,974 
58,067,067 


Minerals, 

Goal 

Agriculture 

Dairy products 

Fruit for packing 
7,992,000 


$113,667,413 


These figures represent raw material 
only. 


Live stock valuation 
Salt Lake City manufactured prod- 


$70,000,000 
103,814,000 


Here we find some $287,481,413 good 
American dollars accumulated annually 
in Utah by Utah people, most of it to be 
spent for sundry commodities, retailed 
by merchants of Salt Lake City. 

In addition to this, some 200,000 
tourists visit Salt Lake City annually. 
This is exclusive of the box car tourists 
and includes only those who eat more or 
less regularly, sleep in beds, buy picture 
postcards and souvenirs, and in other 
ways become separated from the currency 
of the realm. 

There are 28,216 homes in Salt Lake 
City—not including the new Elks’ Home 
—and 12,303 of them, or 44.3 per cent, 
are owned by their occupants, and 6,138 
of these are unincumbered by mortgage. 

There are quite a number of very 
pretty apartment houses and family 
hotels. 

Within fifty miles of Salt Lake City 
are eleven cities and towns ranging from 
7,522 down to 1,231, collectively 41,215 
people, all on interurban or steam rail- 
roads running into Salt Lake City. 

The Denver & Rio Grande -Western, 
Salt Lake, Garfield & Western, Los An- 
geles & Salt Lake Route, Oregon Short 
Line, Union Pacific and Western Pacific 
railroads, and the Salt Lake & Utah and 
the Bamberger Electric roads transport 
people in and out of Salt Lake City. 

Six national highways radiate from 
Salt Lake City and the roads through 
the surrounding country, while hilly, or 
rather mountainous, are good roads and 
pleasant to travel. 

Within the city limits are 525 miles of 
streets, 90 miles of which are paved. 
This low ratio is because the natural 
pavement is quite good enough, and good 
erading makes paving an unnecessary 
luxury, except where traffic is unusually 
heavy and where trucking digs too deep 
and bears too heavily. 

There are 146 miles of street railway 
tracks in the city and traction service is 
very good. 

There are more pretty women in Salt 
Lake City than in almost any city of 
similar size in the country. Not only 
pretty, but they know what to wear and 
how to wear it, and they are very pleas- 
ing and restful to the eyes of the tired 
business man. 

There are few bachelors in Salt Lake 
City—men simply cannot stand the pres- 
sure, 

Now a few spacious observations re- 
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garding the streets of Salt Lake City: 

They are 100 feet from curb to curb, 
which is wide—believe us, it is wide. 

There are but seven blocks to the mile 
—and that means, for instance, that from 
First South street to Second . South 
street is about as far as from 42d street 
to 45th street on Fifth avenue, and when 
one has gone “around the block” in Salt 
Lake City, one has been somewhere, yea, 
verily. 

The Great Salt Lake and Saltair 
Beach, 15 miles from Salt Lake City, 
furnish a Coney Island and Atlantic City 
for the entire west, and make Salt Lake 
City a resort town of no mean propor- 
tion. 

The homes in Salt Lake City are good 
looking, and one is impressed with the 
preponderance of genuinely good mer- 
chandise shown, sold and used. Salt 
Lake City is not a cheap town. Any- 
thing but! 

There are 17,493 automobiles in Salt 
Lake City proper, and 41,148 more of 
them in Utah outside of the city. 

So, by easy stages, we find what sup- 
plies customers for Salt Lake City mer- 
chants,— 

In a retail way Salt Lake City has col- 
lectively 1,027 stores—large, © medium, 
small and smaller—and these stores sell 
$55,705,000 worth of merchandise an- 
nually, or something in excess of $1,000,- 
000 a week, $1,071,250, to be reasonably 
accurate. This means some $178,541 
each business day—provided one does not 
deduct holidays, in which the average 
would be around $200,000 a day. 

Main street for three blocks; State 
street for three blocks; Broadway, First 
South and Second South for two blocks, 
each constitute the principal down town 
district, making some twelve blocks— 
twelve great big blocks, or a mile and 
three-quarters of real stores. 

Eighty-five per cent of the retailers of 
Salt Lake City are Gentiles, quite a few 
being Jewish Gentiles. 

The Zion Co-operative Mercantile In- 
stitution is the largest department store 
in the city, corresponding to Wana- 
maker’s in New York City. 

Keith-O’Brien’s is much the hand- 
somest store in the city—in fact, one of 
the prettiest stores to be found anywhere 
—and handles the creme de la créme of 
the business. 

Walker Brothers, larger than Keith- 
O’Brien, is a very high-class institution, 
lining up with McCreery’s of New York, 
and Auerbach’s is the Rothenberg of the 
city, the store where “price” customers 
go—the—well, the cheap store—but doing 
a larger volume of business. Coliective- 
ly, these four stores do some $11,750,000 
annually. 

During the summer season Salt Lake 
City is full of tourists, and in the winter 
the flow of tourists, while somewhat 
abated, is heavy enough to be worth 
while. 

Away out on the desert, created from 
nothing by indomitable pioneers, Salt 
Lake City is a market, a mighty good 
market, and Salt Lake City is in the 
direct line of the spirit of development 
which is sweeping the west, and with the 
natural resources surrounding it, Salt 
Lake City is destined to grow much 
larger very shortly—but that is future, 
and this story is of neither past nor 
future, but of the present. 

So, in conclusion, permit emphasis on 
this very friendly advice—play Salt Lake 
City clear across the board—for win, 
show and place, and parlay your bet as a 
retail shopping center, the hub of a com- 
mercial wheel 300 miles each way. 


$700,000,000 for 1924 Advertising 


George W. Kleiser, of Foster and 
Kleiser, advertising agents of San Fran- 
cisco, back from a recent trip to the 
East, declares that American manufac- 
turers will spend $700,000,000 in adver- 
tising in 1924. 


Yankton Press Entertains Staff 


Staff members and country  corre- 
spondents for the Yankton (S. D.) Daily 
Press recently held their first annual re- 
union, more than 100 being present. It 
is planned to make this an annual affair. 


TRANS-PACIFIC 9-CENT 
NEWS SERVICE URGED 


Would Increase Foreign Trade and 
Promote Peace Among Western 
Nations, McClatchy Tells 
Trade Convention 


Establishment of a trans-Pacific news 
service at a 9c rate, as a means of sub- 
stantially increasing foreign trade and 
maintaining 
peaceful relations 
with nations bor- 
dering on the Pa- 
cific, was urged 
by V. S. Mc- 
Clatchy, former 
publisher of the 
Sacramento Bee, 
in a speech be- 
fore the: Pacific 
Foreign Trade 
Convention, at 
Portland, Ore., 
recently, ; 

Interchange of 
reliable news re- 
ports is even 
more important in promoting friendly re- 
lations than the opportunity of sending 
commercial messages, he declared. 

Mr. McClatchy suggested that a gen- 
eral 9c trans-Pacific news rate could be 
promoted if steps were taken to: 

1. Induce private radio companies to 
cease objection to a 9c rate since only a 
low rate could build up news reports; 
and news reports are necessary to de- 
velop commercial relations upon which 
radio companies must depend for in- 
creased business. 

2. Urge Congress and Departments of 
the Government not to grant franchises 
to cable and radio companies unless pro- 
vision is made for a low news rate, as is 
done by Great Britain and Dominions. 

3. Ask Congress to renew authority 
for use of the Navy Radio facilities for 
commercial messages and news reports at 
a low word rate as long as private com- 
panies cannot render the service. 

To urge commercial interests in 
the various Pacific countries to present 
the matter to their respective govern- 
ments and secure co-operation with the 
United States in developing a system of 
news communication that will promote 
better trade relations. 

5. Urge the Communication Depart- 
ment of the U. S. Navy to so modify its 
regulations as to precedence so that im- 
portant news will not be delayed to make 
way for the less important Government 
routine reports. 

The speaker suggested that steps be 
taken to interest other nations on the 
Pacific in co-operation with the United 
States in establishing a general trans- 
Pacific news service at this 9c rate. At- 
tention was called to action taken at the 
Commercial Conference of the Pan-Pa- 
cific Union in Honolulu in 1922, when 
representatives from the various nations 
about the Pacific, had earnestly urged 
the adoption of this policy by their re- 
spective governments. 

Reference was made to establishment of 
a circuit between San Francisco and 
Honolulu by the Radio Corporation of 
America, and tthe satisfactory service 
given for news at a 5c rate. Also to the 
connection made by that Corporation 
through contract with the Japanese 
Government with various points in Ja- 
pan and a few in north China. The rate 
for news on this circuit, however, is 
prohibitive for regular reports it being 
27 cents per word. 

Explanation was made of the contract 
secured by the Federal Telegraph Com- 
pany of California with China for erec- 
tion of stations in that country to be op- 
erated for a term of years by the Ameri- 
can company and its arrangement for 
communication with the stations of the 
Radio Corporation in the United States. 
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V. S. McCuatcuy 


Paris-Soir Gives German Marks 


Paris-Soir, the new Paris evening 
paper, has been giving away a thousand 
mark note with each copy sold. The 
novelty created quite a run on the paper. 
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THE SALT LAKE CITY 
RETAIL MARKET:— 


More:-than a million dollars a week. 


Salt Lake City is the hub of a retail trading territory extending more 
than three hundred seventy-five miles. 


This territory embraces the rich agricultural valleys, the rich mitt, 


ing térritory and the grazing land of the State of Utah.: 


More than seventy-five per cent of the population of Utah live on 


interurban lines running into Salt Lake City. 


Salt Lake City women are the best dressed women of any aati in the id 


country and, as a retail market, Salt Lake City ranges above the average 
in quality merchandise. 


As a resort and tourist city, Salt Lake City is one of the show places. 


of America. 

This very profitable territory is covered more thoroughly by The 
Salt Lake Tribune than by any other medium. 

The Tribune’s A. B. C. Publisher’s Report for three ane ending 
September 30, 1923, shows a net paid week-day average of 41,092; Sun- 
day, 68,490. 

The Tribune is delivered by carriers to approximately 4,500 MORE 
HOMES in Salt Lake City than any other paper. 

The National advertising space for the first six months.of 1923 was 
1,142,624 lines—116.75% over the second paper and 251.67% over the 
third paper. 


The Local Display advertising space for the first six months of 1923 © 
was 2,/34,928 lines—20.59% over the second paper.and 85% over the | 


third paper. 


The total advertising space for the first six months of 1923 was 5,- 
040,980 lines — 55.89% over the second paper and 116.33% over the 
third paper. 


The Automobile Display advertising space for the first six months 
of 1923 was 412,678 lines —134.82% over the second paper and 
209.24% over the third paper. 


THE SALT LAKE TRIBUNE 


MORNING and SUNDAY 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


New York Chicago Detroit St. Louis Kansas City Atlanta 
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Here are the Reasons Why 
YAe 


SALT LAKE 
TELEGRAM 


With its concentrated City and 
Suburban Circulation brings 
results to advertisers 


Ist “The Heart of Utah” is a term aptly ap- 
plied to the region which embraces the 
counties of Cache, Boxelder, Weber, 
Davis, Salt Lake and Utah. The coun- 
ties are termed the “interurban counties,” 
because they are linked together by a 
system of electric railways which com- 
pares favorably with the leading interur- 
ban systems of the country. 


This district contains less than 13% of 
the state’s total area and over 67% of the 
state’s population. 


71% of the state’s wealth and 95% of the 


factories are within this area. 


Ath 


This interurban area of 13% contains 
over 50% of Utah’s farms. 


The bulk of Utah’s purchasing power 
lays at the door of Salt Lake and within 
The Telegram’s concentrated circulation 
radius. 


Use the Salt Lake Telegram 
for Results 


Eastern Representatives 


VERREE & CONKLIN 


300 Madison Avenue, 28 East Jackson Blvd., 
New York City, N. Y. Chicago, Illinois 
117 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Pacific Coast Representatives 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


742 Market St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Times Building, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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EORGE B. DAVID, president of the 

George B. David Company, special 
newspaper representatives in New York 
and Chicago, has 
had a career that 
is both unique 
and varied. Born 
in Lexington, 
Ky., he lived 
there until he was 
five years of age, 
when his father 
idied and he moved 
with his mother, 
to Knoxville, 
Lenny | Atter at 
few months, they 
went to Chatta- 
nooga, where Mrs. 
David had rela- 
tives. 

At the age of ten, young George was 
sent to the Cleveland, O., Orphan Asylum, 
where he remained for four years. His 
mind was as’ active as his body, and at 
the asylum, he found what proved to be 
a fascinating plaything, a printing outfit, 
which had been given to the institution 
by Adolph S. Ochs, now publisher of the 
New York Times. 

Four years later, at the age of 14, he 
returned to Chattanooga, and obtained 
very proudly his first job—delivering the 
Chattanooga Times. Between hours of 
delivery, he set type, and was to be found 
a large part of the time in the composing 
room. After a time, he went in to the 
Times job plant, and then became office 
boy to Adolph Ochs. 

It was just about this time, Mr. David 
decided he would rather be an electrical 
engineer than a newspaper man, and so 
he enrolled for a course in electrical 
engineering at the International Corres- 
pondence Schools. For two years he 
took the course studying at night, and 
when he came across a problem in engi- 
neering which he could not master, he 
visited the railroad shops, where an older 
and wiser head helped him with it. After 
five months, he secured a position with 
the Chattanooga Electric Railroad, then 
he went to the Chattanooga Pipe & 
Foundry Company, as general electrician. 
After a year, he again changed positions, 
but with each move, he got a better job. 
This time, he became superintendent of 
the Chattanooga North Side Electric 
Railroad. 

Mr. David was just about 19, and the 
position was a responsible one, but things 
went splendidly for a few months. One 
day, a traveling photographer came to 
Chattanooga, called upon the young su- 
perintendent, and suggested that he have 
his picture taken with the street cars and 
the force. Chattanooga was then a much 
smaller city than it is now, and this com- 
pany had but four cars which ran a 
distance of about ten miles to the end of 
the line. 

It happened at this particular time that 
the general manager of the company, an 


Grorce B. Davin 


DAVID’S FIASCO AS STREET CAR CHIEF 
SAVED. HIM FOR ADVERTISING 


By ROSALIE ARMISTEAD HIGGINS 


Englishman, was in England on a business 
trip. On his return he saw the picture, 
At first he complimented it. Then he 
was seized with an idea. “When was it 
taken?” he asked. David replied that 
the event occurred one morning about 11 
o'clock. The manager was aghast. 

“Did you call in all the cars?” he de- 
manded. “It’s the first time that a street 
railway system was ever stopped for such 
a purpose.” 

Young David was promptly fired. 

Newspaper work was not so bad after 
all, and then too, it seemed impossible for 
him to stay away from it, so again he 
sought out his first love, the Chattanoga 
Times, and went into the circulation de- 
partment. 

He also had experience in the business 
office of this newspaper. When the ad- 
vertising manager resigned, his place was 
offered to George David. He accepted. 

In that connection Mr. David said, 
“Just after I accepted it, a letter came 
in from St. Elmo Massengale in Atlanta, 
wanting to know the advertising rate on 
10,000 agate lines, for one of his clients. 
An agate line did not mean anything to 
me, but I wanted: to hold. that job, so I 
got on the train and went to Atlanta 
to see Mr. Massengale and find out just 
what an agate line was. I told him 
frankly that I knew nothing about ad- 
vertising, but I wanted to make good. 
I came back to Chattanooga with that 
contract in my pocket.” 

The next change in Mr. David’s bus- 
iness career came when he went to Nash- 
ville as business manager of the American, 
and from there he came to New York in 
1909 representative of the Nashville 
American and the Chattanooga Times, 

He joined the John Budd Company and 
remained with that organization for three 
years, but all the time he was cherishing 
the desire to go into business for him. 
self. Finally, he put a $2.35 ad in the 
New York Times, stating that he wanted 
a young man with $10,000 to go into bus- 
iness with him. That ad had pulling 
power. The very next day, a young man 
came to see George David, with the 
$10,000, and the firm of George David 
came into being at 225 Fifth avenue 
April 1, 1913. At the end of a year, Mr. 
David’s partner decided he was more in- 
terested along other lines than newspaper 
representation, and he sold out his interest 
to Mr. David. 

To use the familiar expression, George 
David is “absolutely sold” on the business 
of special newspaper representation, and 
not even the field of electrical engineering 
could lure him away from it. Mr. David 
was married in 1912, and it is a singular 
coincidence that he married a Miss David, 
daughter of John David, well-known New 
York clothier. The Davids live at 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., and have one 
child, a daughter. Mr. David is deeply 
interested in radio and has one of the 
most powerful receiving sets in West- 
chester County. 


made in these pages. 


Philadelphia 


What comes after 
December Ist? 


The twenty-four biggest Classified Advertising days of the 
year—for the two hundred and more newspapers that are at 
present promoting The Shop-o-scope Christmas Campaign. 

’ A proverbial “dull season” for Classified mediums—changed 
into the most successful period of the whole year! 

We’re conducting a nation-wide Shop-o-scope Campaign 
Contest in holiday production. 
can be done, you'll want to see our score announcements to be 


THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, INC. 


International Classified Advertising Counsellors 


If you're interested in what 


Pennsylvania 
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The Deseret News 


An afternoon daily newspaper. 
Published daily except Sunday, in 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


1920 Census 118,110 - - Including Suburban 225,000 


A. B.C. Circulation - 29,499 


Twelve months period ending June 30, 1923 


A clean, vigorous, progressive daily newspaper, owned 
and controlled by the Mormon church, and read by all] 
classes of people in Utah. 


All tobacco and liquor advertising refused—Mormons 
use neither tobacco nor liquor. 


Mormons do, however, wear the same kind of clothes, 
shoes, hats, gloves, underwear, and collars—ride in the 
same kind of automobiles, use the same kind of soap, 
play the same kind of pianos, see the same moving pic- 
tures, live in the same kind of homes, make and spend 
the same kind of money as do other people—and have 
more of it to spend because of their frugal habits. 


They are good people to have for customers, for Mor- 
mons, as a class, are notoriously prosperous and live 
mighty well. 


Salt Lake City’s retail sales average $200,000 a day 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


CONE, HUNTON AND WOODMAN 
New York Chicago Detroit St.Louis Kansas City Atlanta 
PACIFIC COAST 


Los Angeles Conger & Johnston San Francisco 
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The funniest men on earth in the biggest feature of the year—A daily and 
Sunday humorous column on current events for release in the near future. | 


Let Them Draw the Crowds for You | 


Millions of laughter-loving Americans have known and loved 
Weber and Fields. Crowded houses have applauded them wildly 


| 


and rocked with laughter at their inimitable performances. 


q Millions of dollars have been paid to see these unique comedians, 
Not only have the box office receipts been swelled by those who 
bought seats, but by those who were willing: even to stand in 
order not to miss one of the best shows ever staged. | 


q And now you may use the tremendous drawing power of Weber 
and Fields to attract the crowds to your paper, since for the first. 
time Weber and Fields.are to write personally a series of original 
articles. 


@ This writing will take the form of a humorous column {0 
appear daily and Sunday and to be released in the near future. © 


@ Weber and Fields need no introduction. To the majority of 


Tse 
your readers their names are already familiar household words) 


Lil 
; | 
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q Not only are their names familiar, but they are beloved, for the 
Weber and Fields’ brand of humor is of the contagious kind that) 
has made for them millions of enthusiastic friends. 


@ While your readers are chuckling over the contents of the 
Weber and Fields’ column you, yourself, can rest assured that such) 
a feature is bound to bring an enormous increase in circulation. 4} 
q@ Take advantage of the forty-six years of tremendous popularity 
enjoyed by these characters—famous in every city, town and 

j 


hamlet in the United States and Canada—and plan to make the 
the biggest drawing card of your paper for the new year. 


: @ In the column personally conducted by them Weber an 
What the Weber Fields will carry on with the same brilliant humor which) 
and Fieldsseries made their fame. There will be amusing paragraphs o 
° timely comment, juicy anecdotes, bits of sound philosophy 

will be hidden underneath a comic phrase, and a wealth of th 

material of the sort that the public has come to expect fro 
these celebrated comedians. 


q@ The column will also be illustrated not only with 
sketches of Weber and Fields but with amus# 
ing drawings of subjects touched by theii 
comments. There will be about 800 

words daily and 2,000 on Sundays 
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OTHER COMING FEATURES 


Ways to Wealth—A series of Sunday articles by leading finan- 
ciers. No one is so well able to give practical help to the ambi- 
tious young man of today as the man who has already arrived. 
How have the wealthiest men of our country amassed their for- 
tunes? What rules did they follow? We have asked ten of them 
and they have answered with what promises to be the most 
fascinating series of this kind ever offered—straight-forward 
advice as to the best way to pursue fame and fortune, written by 
leaders in finance, commerce, manufacturing and trade. 


Clayton’s Candor—A series of Sunday articles by W. M. Clayton. 
Sound bits of philosophy clothed in every-day language by the 
skillful pen of Mr. Clayton, who knows how to add just enough 
; cheer to his writings to make them as entertaining as they are 
meaty. A varied range of subjects have been treated in a delight- 
ful way, certain to carry: the-truths of. the. articles straight to 
every reader. 


A Word to the Wise Woman—Recent statistics show that mil 
lions of dollars are spent yearly by women on the improvement of 
face and figure. In a daily series of articles Helen Granville Butler 
advises the. average woman how to combine common sense with 
her search for beauty and so obtain the best possible results. By 
means of short, concise instructions the home woman may learn 
how to give herself a massage or manicure and dozens of other 
important details relative to the care of the hair, skin, feet and 
figure. 

Moments of Life—A series of daily, short stories by well-known 
authors. Tremendous events are often compressed into a few 
vivid moments. Such moments have been captured and repro- 
duced in the form of absorbing stories for this fascinating series. 
Each story is about 1,000 words in length. 


Palmistry—A series of Sunday articles by W. W. Kennilworth. For hun- 
dreds of years palmistry has been practiced in all the countries of the world. 
Today this ancient science is practiced in its most modern form by the world’s 
foremost palmist, Mr. Kennilworth, who has been consulted by noted people 
of many nationalities. In this series he will read the palms of 10 prominent 
Americans. 


/ 
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sings by Thomas Edgelow—A series of short, daily articles by the prominent magazine writer and critic. With equal skill and an 
imited fund of humor Mr. Edgelow writes on mothers-in-law, diet, poetry, “nesserode” pudding, and many other as widely scattered 
ics. 


2 Making of America: State by State by Harold Hersey, editor of Ace High Magazine. A sincere human story that is also history, 
Hersey transports us to those pioneer days when men fought and died to make the splendid country we enjoy today. 


erican Kings by W. Adolphe Roberts—A series of Sunday articles on Spanish-American history that is blood curdling and fascinating 
filled with the exploits of romantic soldiers-of-fortune. 


seless Science by Roy A. Giles—A brilliant series of Sunday articles written in a broadly humorous vein and appropriately illustrated. 


»by’s Trip to Fairyland—A delightful daily bed-time story by “Uncle Henry.” Only a man who loves and understands children could 
-€ stories so full of keen entertainment for little folks. Installments of about 500 words each for release in the early future. 


Wire or write for first Reading Option 
on Weber and Fields and other Features 


Readers’ Syndicate Suc. 


W. M. CLAYTON, Mer. Editor A. C. RING, Gen. Mer. 


799 Broadway - : - New York City 
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APAN— 


Land of 
Greater Opportunities 


Close upon the heels of destruction 
came the spirit of determination which 
always leads to greater things. Japan of 
today is a land of greater opportunities 
for American exporters—a market that 
should be given immediate attention by 
the American manufacturers. 


All Japanese from the most humble worker to 
the most influential citizen are anxious to empha- 
size their appreciation of the wonderful American 
generosity which has brought such great relief to 
thousands of stricken people. Words fail to ex- 
press the gratitude that is in the heart of every 
Japanese. This American generosity has made 
possible the rapid upbuilding of the great Japanese 
markets. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Jiji Shimpo resumed printing regular 
editions September 12. Since September 2 so 
called “extra” editions, reduced in size, were 
printed every day until regular editions were 
possible. The entire Jiji plant was destroyed 
but co-operation in publishing circles and the 
spirit of progress so characteristic of the modern 
Japanese press has made it possible for the Jiji 
to resume its position of leadership with complete 
editions every day. 


THE JIJI SHIMPO 


Cables: 
“Jiji Tokyo,” Tokyo, Japan 05 Ene 
Bentley Code Editions 


AMERICAN HEADQUARTERS 
Canadian Pacific Building, 342 Madison Ave., New York 
Joseph P. Barry, Representative 


“In Japan, the Buyers Read THE JIJI’ 
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AUTOMOBILE MEN PLAN 
1924 ADVERTISING 


Industry Now Spending $60,000,000 
Yearly for Space, Pellitier Tells 
Cleveland Meet—Use of Home 
Newspapers Urged 


Fifty advertising managers represent- 
ing the leading automobile manufacturers 
who spend annually about $60,000,000 for 
advertising, attended their annual conven- 
tion in Cleveland, O., Nov. 22 and 23. 
The purpose of the convention was to 
work out promotion policies for 1924. 

Promotion of the National Automobile 
Show was also discussed. It is hoped 
to make it the greatest commercial exposi- 
tion in the world by a single industry. 

“While the expenditure of $60,000,000 
annually for advertising alone seems an 
immense outlay, compared with the total 
volume of business for the current year, 
which is already $4,000,000,000, it does 
not seem extravagant,” said E. Le Roy 
Pelletier, manager of advertising and 
sales promotion for the Rickenbacker 
Motor Company. He was the first ad- 
vertising manager ever employed by 
Henry Ford. 

“The industry represents the result of 
the highest co-operation ever developed in 
competitive business,” said Edward S. 
Jordan, president of the Jordan Motor 
Car ‘Company, and president of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 

The national show will be held in New 
York during January, 1924, and will be 
held in the Eighth Regiment Armory. 

Much of the first day of the advertis- 
ing men’s convention was devoted to a 
discussion of “What Is News?”. F, M. 
Bradley of the Durant Motor interests, 
led in this topic. 

George M. Graham, vice-president of 
the Chandler Motor Car Company, led 
in discussing “Use of the Motion Pictures 
in Advertising” and “Advertising to the 
Car Fleet ‘(Owners,” was another subject 
considered. 

Mr. Pelletier spoke on ‘Co-operation 
Between Dealer and Factory in Sharing 
Advertising Cost,” emphasizing the need 
of guarding against a too lavish distribu- 
tion of advertising literature. 

The importance of well placed and well 
written national advertising was em- 
phasized, and some of the experts declared 
this is much more effective when there 
is co-operation by distributors and re- 
tailers in supplementing the national pub- 
licity with local advertising in the daily 
newspapers. 

“A good national publicity sales stunt 
should always be supplemented by vigor- 
ous and local stimulants. These are 
timely—big ads in the field covered by a 
retailer or distributor,” said one adver- 
tising man. “People often pass up a 
page or double page in the Saturday 
Evening Post because they are tired of 
seeing so much of this class of publicity, 
but their attention is caught immediately 
by a well written illustrated page in 
their home newspaper.” 

Henry R. Brumbower, economist of the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads, 
reported to the convention that the use of 
trucks is reducing the cost of distributing 
millx to large city consumers. He showed 
that where good roads prevail the price 
of milk is lowered. 

Ezra W. Clark, chairman of the Motor 
and Accessory Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion Advertising Council, advocated ad- 
vertising for promoting careful driving. 


Scandinavian 


100,000 Tons 


Inquiries 


Newsprint Paper Corporation 


33 West 42nd St., New York City 
Telephone Longacre 1116. 


Robert F. Wood, advertising manager 
for the Autocar, urged that as much care 
be used in advertising as is shown in mer- 
chandising and selling the products of 
factories. 

Edward S. Jordan, of the Jordan Motor 
Car Company, and R. H. Crooker, ad 
manager for the Federal Motor Truck 
Company, presided, alternating each day. 

The committee in charge of the meet- 
ing included Edward S. Jordan, chair- 
man; A. B. Batterson, Buick; W. E. 
Betts, Studebaker; .R. H. Crooker, Fed- 
eral; Frederick Dickinson, Hupmobile; 
Ge 0. (Dar Radoye, Haynes; Vee ke 
Towers, Paige-Detroit; John C. Long, N. 
Ave, Ge isecretany. 


TRIBUNE AIDS SUN-GLOBE 


Three Presses Assist In Printing Lat- 
ter’s Over-Size Editions 


The New York Sun and Globe is now 
using three presses in the plant of the 
New York Tribune an average of three 
days a week, Edwin S. Friendly, busi- 
ness manager, stated this week. 

In its own down-town plant, the Sun 
and the Globe has 10 octuple presses, 
providing sufficient capacity for the pub- 
lication of a 32-page daily. When the 
newspaper is larger, the Tribune plant is 
utilized. 

The Sun and the Globe formerly had 
8 Hoe octuple presses, two machines be- 
ing added from the plant of the Tele- 
gram, when that newspaper moved from 
16th street to its new quarters in the 
old Globe building. 

Under the present arrangement, which, 
according to Mr. Friendly, is only tem- 
porary, the final edition is printed at the 
Tribune plant. Distribution in Times 
Square, Mr, Friendly pointed out, is now 
accomplished with considerable time sav- 
ing. 

It is understood the Sun and Globe 
intends to increase its own press equip- 
ment, although Mr. Friendly declined to 
discuss this aspect. 


New Jersey Editors Organize 


The New Jersey Chapter of the Inter- 
national Editorial Association was or- 
ganized at a recent dinner meeting of 
members held in Newark. The following 
officers were elected: Ellis Emmons 
Reed, Newark News, president; George 
M. Hartt, editor of The Passaic News, 
first vice- -president ; George Ingling, New 
Brunswick Home News, second vice- 
president; Edward F. Bataille, Newark 
Sunday Call, secretary ; David F. Post, 
New Rochelle, treasurer-comptroller ; 
board of managers, William O’Neill, 
Morristown; W. F. Kegel, Montclair; 
Miss Lucy Ferguson, Newark; Harold 
W. Gras, Passaic Daily News; Miss 
Josephine Crowder, Newark. 


Cedar Rapids Paper to Build 


Plans have been announced by the 
Cedar Rapids (Ia.) Gazette for a new 
home to be erected on one of the prin- 
cipal downtown corner properties, pur- 
chase of which was consumated last 
week. The new plant, will be of the 
latest design and construction for rapid 
newspaper publication. ‘Work on the 
structure will start in the near future. 
The Gazette long ago outgrew its present 
quarters, occupied for nearly 40 years. 
Included in the new equipment planned by 
the paper will be a 48-page high speed 
press of the latest design, 


News Print 
per Annum 
Solicited 
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INSURE YOUR PROFITS 
FOR 1924 


Profit insurance in a printing plant is merely having adequate mechanical equipment 
to properly take care of your work. Time wasted with out-of-date and makeshift 
methods cuts heavily into the profits of every job. It is this wasted time that so oreatly 
affects your yearly balance sheet. 


In practically every job of any consequence the most time is lost jn the composition. 
Not having sufficient type, setting by hand, or trying to get production out of a type- 
setting machine that does not meet your requirements will reduce your yearly income 
many, many dollars. 


A Linograph will give you plenty of new, 
clean, composition at any time your work re- 
quires it. The Linograph does its work 
quietly, efficiently, and at an unusually low 
cost for upkeep. It will do away with all lost 
motion in your composition and serve to in- 
crease your profits to what they should be. 


Our representative will be glad to call to dis- 
cuss your particular problem. Ifa Linograph 
is the solution you can arrange to have the 
model which will meet all your requirements 
installed and running in your plant by the first 
of the new year. 


Start the new year right. Insure your profits 
Model 3 LINOGRAPH for 1924. 


The Linograph Company 


Davenport, Iowa, U. S. A. 


Western Agency: 429 SACRAMENTO ST, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


European Agency Australasia, South Africa, China South American Agency 
FT. PIERRE VERBEKE PARSONS & WHITTEMORE AULT & WIBORG 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM NEW YORK CITY CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
TURNING TO DAILIES 


Conviction that Newspapers Can Serve 
Their Needs Is Increasing, Sammis 
Tells White Plains Rotarians 


More and more the national advertiser 
is realizing that his advertising purpose 
can be served by newspapers, Walter 
Sammis of the business department of 
the New York Times, declared in a 
speech before the Rotary Club of White 
Plains, Nov. 27. 

From Jan. 1, to Nov. 1. of this year, 
Mr. Sammis pointed out, national adver- 
tisers used 15,593,262 agate lines of ad- 
vertising in the morning newspapers of 
New York, and 11,669,706 lines in the 
evening editions—a total of 27,262,968 
inches of foreign advertising. 

“Newspaper advertising has certain 
characteristics exclusively its own,’ Mr. 
Sammis said, “It is flexible. With it 
the advertiser can meet conditions in any 
part of the country. There is a timeli- 
ness about it that is impossible to most 
mediums of national circulation. 

“Newspaper advertising can tie up with 


local dealers as national advertising can-. 


not. It is good for prestige-to tell the 
consumers that they need this, that or 
the other commodity, but when they ask 
where they can buy it, magazine. adver- 
tising preserves a dignified silence. The 
newspaper advertisement has no such 
dignity to maintain. It explains clearly, 
the merits of the commodity offered, and 
then volunteers the information where 
it can be bought. 

“Newspaper advertising is low in cost. 
For the price of one insertion of ‘a given 
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amount of space in a magazine having 
2,000,000 circulation you can buy an equal 
number of lines in a newspaper with a 
quarter of that circulation and repeat it 
with change of copy, once a week for 15 
weeks. That newspaper will, too, carry 
your message to every State in the Un- 
ion. If there is value in iteration and 
reiteration, the newspaper offers it. Lo- 
cal campaigns can be carried on through 


the newspapers as no magazine or periodi- - 


cal can carry them on, and local cam- 
paigns help the dealers and sell the goods. 


PARIS AD MEN’S BANQUET 


M. Maillard Urges Reduction of Present 
Heavy Tax on Posters 


By G. LANGELAAN 

(Paris Editor, Epvtror & PUBLISHER) 

The annual banquet of the Chambre 
Syndicale de la Publicité took place in 
Paris recently under the presidency of 
M. Dior, Minister of Commerce and In- 
dustry, assisted by M. Laffont, Under 
Secretary of State for Post and Tele- 
graph Services. More than 200 sat down 
to table, including a number of members 
of the French Chamber and Senate. M. 
Maillard, president of the Chambre Syn- 
dicale de la Publicité, 
gathering and recapitulated the work ac- 
complished by the. organization during 
the seventeen years-of its existence. He 


made a-special appeal for.the reduction - 


of the heavy tax at present in force on 
poster advertising. 

M. Laffont informed his hearers that 
he was studying means for more rapid 
and better distribution of advertising 
matter. 

M. Dior, the Minister of Commerce 
ant Industry, made’a-speech in which he 
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brought out the importance of advertis- 
ing. Referring to his recent visit to Den- 
mark, he said how much he regretted 
that French propaganda services had not 
been placed in the hands of competent 
advertising men, as in that way, he felt 
sure, France would have made known 
much more effectively and accurately her 
just rights as well as her legitimate de- 
sires. 


DELEGATES TO TOUR FREE 


Scottish Railways Offer Transportation 


to London Convention Guests 
(By Cable to Evitor & FUBLISHER) 

Lonpon, Novy. 27.—Plans for enter- 
tainment of American visitors to the 
London convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, July 
14, 1924, are progressing rapidly. 

The London, Midland and Scottish 
Railways have followed the lead of the 
London North Eastern Railway and have 
offered free transportation to the Ameri- 
can delegates on a tour to Scotland, 
while the editor of the Northamptonshire 
newspaper has offered to take charge 
of 200 delegates wishing to visit the 
home of President Adams in that coun- 


ry. 

The banquet arranged for the general 
convention committee, originally set for 
Nov. 16, was postponed on account of 
the general election, and the date pro- 
visionally set for Dec. -5 


Three Main Magazines and 
a Wide Auxiliary All 
Operated from One 
Power-Driven Keyboacd. 


‘American Telephone & Telegraph Com 


: 


i 
\ 


A.N. A. FAVORS BETTE 


a 
| 
| 
| 


CONSULAR SERVICE © 


} 


" 


Also Wants National Budget Kept 4) 
Now Administered and Urges || 
Lower Taxes—Aid Pledged | 


to Hoover 


Resolutions adopted by the Associati 
of National Advertisers at its recé 
meeting in Rye, N. Y., have been draft 
by the appropriate committee and we 
made public this week. 

They favored execution of several ng 
tional policies, including improvements 4] 
foreign consular service; maintenance 
the national budget, and Secretary M 
lon’s proposed tax reduction. | 

Another resolution expressed the 
sociation’s sorrow at the loss of its | 
president, George B. Sharpe. | 

Another endorsed the simplification § 
industrial production now being car 
on by Secretary of Commerce Hoo 
and pledged the A, N. A. to carry out th 
recommendations of the department 
committees with regard to standard size 
of printing paper. 

An additional communication 
pressed the association’s thanks to th 


pany: for the receiving and broadcastiq 
facilities that it placed at the disposal @ 
the A’ N. A. at the meeting. — 


MINNEAPOLIS 


TRIBUNE SUPREMACY 
REACHES A NEW PEAK 


144,175 173,802 


DAILY SUNDAY 


Average Net Paid Circulation of The 
Minneapolis Tribune During the Six 
Months Ending September 30th, 1923. 


These figures from the 
Publisher’s sworn state- 
ment to the A. B. C. show a 


Gain of 24,213 Daily 


anda 


Gain of 16,394 Sunday 


over the figures for the six months 
ending September 30th, 1922 


OF 


The Single Keyboard Model 14 


has many features of construction that make it particulary adaptable 
work which requires a variety of faces and sizes: ; 


® 
A NET PAID CIRCULATION 


35,464 More DAILY 
35,713 More SUNDAY 


THAN ANY OTHER MINNEAPOLIS NEWSPAPER 


THE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE 


John B. Woodward 
New York 
C. George Krogness 
San Francisco 


Three Magazines and a Wide Auxiliary. 

All Operated from One Power-Driven Keyboard. 

Any Magazine Changed in a Few Seconds. 

All Magazine Handling from Front of Machine. 

Split Magazines in Any ot All Three Positions. 

All Magazines Changeable Without Disturbing Auxiliary. 
Sold as a One-, Two-, or Three-Magazine Machine. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Guy S. Osburn, Inc. CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO — || 


Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis 
Gravure Service Corporation 
New York 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 


Agencies in the Principal Cities of the World 
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THE NATION’S KEYSTONE 


HKNNSYLVANIA 


ENNSYLVANIA has continued to maintain her place as the Keystone of 
the country in industry, manufacturing and agriculture. 


No other territory of like size contains natural wealth that compares in value 
| with that found within the boundaries of Pennsylvania. The coal fields seem in- 
| exhaustible and coal production is unequalled in any other like area. Pennsyl- 
vania produces practically all the anthracite in the United States and nearly one- 
third of the total bituminous output of the entire country. 


In manufactures, Pennsylvania holds high place among the world leaders, 
the value of its manufactured products being measured in billions. The chief 
manufactured goods are iron and steel goods of all kinds. Pennsylvania 
produces about two-fifths of the nation’s pig iron and is second in the production 
of woolen goods. 


Agriculturally Pennsylvania has ranked first for years in the production of 
buckwheat and is among the leaders in hay, potatoes, tobacco, wheat, oats, clover 
and barley. The richest county in the world, from an agricultural standpoint, 
is in Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania holds her Keystone position more firmly today than ever before, 
and it is only natural that she should receive first thought when a national adver- 
tising and marketing campaign is under consideration. 


National Advertisers using these listed dailies cash in on their investment. 
They are the top-notch newspapers of the state. 


| Circula- 2,500 10,000 Circula- 2,500 10,000 
tion lines lines tion lines lines 
ee ATentawre Call) .'Sceels« e cratic ele (M) 28,398 .09 09 ** Pottsville Republican and Morning 
**Allentown Call .........2+0+- (Sy. 17,11400 gn a) 09 ee Paper peers aes. 5" Signi ial 07 = .06 
TF TOOMBS bUrE Press (s.5. 06 0s «o's (M) 6,990 029 .029 ees Fae es ete lie aaa oO 39.412 aS a 
*Chester Times ...........4:- (E) 15,257 .055 .055 peda Wea GAR ik , : ‘ 
| 2 **Sharon Herald). s es:0 «.«sisre « sls (E) 5,861 ,021 021 
| ++Coatesville Record ........... (E) 6,097 035 + .03 Picunbarss Daily’ ltam (E) 4,302 021 018 
**Connellsville Courier (E) 6,006 02 02 a piece leaarceeetat pa nite , ’ : 
PEE aM par Le rh tee ee tye Z 4 : *Warren Times-Mirror.......(E&M) 8,115 .036 .036 
; PEE maton EXpress jo. 0. «0.6.0.0 sess (E) 21,039 -07 .07 **Washington Observer and 
++Easton Free Press .........6.. (E) 12,711 .05 .05 Reporter .....-++++++++. (M&E) 16,971 06 .05 
HT PASEIO D MMLOS Ms He el ficken « scolsa.«.c 6 (E) 28,595 .08 -08 ++West Chester Local News...... (E) 11,057 -03 -03 
**Harrisburg Telegraph ........ (E) 39,537 .095 .095 **Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader..... (E) 22,599 .08 .05 
++Johnstown Ledger ........... (M) 15,879 -05 -05 +tYork Dispatch ........eeeeee. (E) 17,873 -05 .05 
*QOil City Derrick............. (M) 6,296 .035 .035 ++York Gazette and Daily....... (M) 17,360 .05 .05 


*A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1923. 
+Government Statement, April 1, 1923. 
**A. B. C. Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
++Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
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INABILITY TO CONTROL NEWS COPY 


FLOW LARGELY A MYTH 


Strict Observance of Timelines Eliminates Composing Room 
Lulls and Edition Time Confusion, Journal Finds— 


“Kills” 


and Corrections Dwindle 


By OSMORE R. SMITH 


Eprror1at Note—Mr. Smith is a member of the Milwaukee Journal’s planning department, 


This is the last of three articles. 


TRADITIONABLY minded editor- 

ial man may tell you that you cannot 
control news; that news doesn’t “break” 
to suit the convenience of linotype op- 
erators and must be handled as it comes. 
Superficially this point of view appears 
correct, but a study of the news columns 
makes clear that it will not bear close 
analysis, 

Of the total reading matter in the city 
daily, probably not more than one-third, 
in most instances, is news within the 
definition of the reporter or editor. In 
the two-thirds is included reprint mis- 
cellany taken from other newspapers and 
from ~periodicals,- stories, editorials, 
feature articles by correspondents, re- 
views, dramatic criticisms, etc. All of 
this matter has timeliness, of course, but 
none of it is beyond control. Even in 
the one-third there is much which is 
hours. old, and which prompt reporting 
and editing will get to the composing 
room well in advance of scheduled edition 
time. 

Like all newspapers, The Journal had 
long recognized a distinction between 
the current news and other news mat- 
ter in a general way, and its policy was 
to have everything except the current 
news in type well ahead of the edition 
make-up period. But like other news- 
papers, too, it had no definite organiza- 
tion or method to enforce this policy con- 
sistently. 

A check of the flow of news copy to 
the composing room over a period of 
several weeks showed that much copy 
of a time character was received with 
current news close to edition time; that 
pages were sent to press uncorrected be- 
cause the pressure of new composition 
was too great to permit corrections being 
made; that “chasers” to rectify the more 
serious errors were frequent; and that 
there was an excessive amount of overset 
type, which reached the make-up banks 
too late to catch the forms. The facts 
were submitted to the editorial manage- 
ment in considerable detail so that there 
might be no question as to their correct- 
ness, and a tentative schedule of closings 
for each class of news matter was 
drafted, with the suggestion that each 
department editor be held directly re- 
sponsible for getting his copy to the com- 
posing room within the scheduled time. 
The plan was adopted, with some slight 
changes in the proposed closings. 

Two objectives were sought in fixing 
the times for copy. The first was to 
bring the full battery of linotypes to 
bear on current news copy at the peaks 
of composition. The second was to so 
regulate the flow of other copy that it 
could be fed to the machines during each 
lull in news composition, thereby attain- 
ing a steady output of type throughout 
the day. Both of these objectives were 
measureably attained. Before the sched- 
ule was put into operation, the total of 
news type killed daily during the process 
of publication amounted to from 8 to 10 
columns. Type overset amounted to 
from 3 to 5 columns. Three months 
later, the average of type killed was 4 
to 5 columns, and the overset one to two 
columns. Figuring the labor cost of 
composition at $1.00 per column, there 
was a saving of from $4 to $5 a day on 
this little item alone and this was the 
smallest item of saving. Chasers to make 
corrections caused by the rush of last 
minute copy decreased materially and the 
percentage of late closings attributable to 
news causes was likewise reduced. 

With the more direct production sav- 
ings went savings resulting from in- 
creased production service. The editor- 
jal department got its important news 
stories into type more quickly, and into 
the forms. Last minute stories made the 


editions desired, proof read and corrected. 
Time matter which previously had lain 
around for several days before being set, 
appeared in type within a few hours after 
it had been received. Indeed, it is sur- 
prising how much copy can be set by a 
dozen operators during a fifteen minute 
lull, if the copy is only ready at hand 
when the lull occurs. 

The key to news copy service in the 
composing room is the copy cutter, who 
receives the copy from the editorial 
rooms, cuts it into “takes” and feeds it 
to the linotype machines. He determines 
the order in which the stories are set. 
He also determines in great measure the 
amount of dead time the linotype op- 
erator has in shifting from one type face 
or type size to another. To be a compe- 
tent copy cutter a man must be thorough- 
ly familiar with the capacities of each 
machine and the man running it. He 
must also have good judgment as to the 
relative values of news stories. 

It is through the copy cutter’s desk, 
primarily, that the planning division 
works to maintain an even flow of news 
copy. Here is revealed, hour by hour, 
the production status of news in the com- 
posing room, and the quality of the 
service rendered to the composing room 
by the editorial organization in copy 
well edited and promptly dispatched. If 
the bowling scores, to be set in agate, 
flood in at the peak of classified compusi- 
tion, also chiefly agate, the resulting 
congestion of the agate machines will be 
first visualized here. If the editorial 
leader competes for 8 point with the page 
1 leader, it is here that the trouble signal 
will be noted. 

While, as was stated at the beginning 
of this article, the big percentage of news 
copy can be controlled as to flow, it can 
only be so controlled by constant ob- 
servation and adjustment. Conditions 
change from day to day, and even from 
hour to hour. Editors, like the rest of 
us poor humans, fall into habits of neg- 
ligence and forget little things like copy 
dead lines. And so it falls to the lot of 
the planning organization to be ever on 
the job, watching, checking, suggesting, 
and modifying to get that raw material, 
copy, to the printers at the times, and in 
the quantities, which will most nearly 
make certain a standard normal produc- 
tion. 

The Journal operates only 20 linotype 
machines, with four monotype casters for 
both news and advertising composition. 
Of this number, six linotypes are reg- 
ularly employed on display advertising 
composition and from three to six for up- 
ward of half a day each on classified 
advertising. One machine is used ex- 
clusively for head letter. Figuring three 
full time on classified advertising, there 
are only ten on news composition, some- 
times even fewer. 

News matter set daily will average 120 
columns, or 10 columns per machine per 
eight hour day, allowing for two ma- 
chines operated approximately sixteen 
hours each. The monotypes are used to 
cast the hand set type up to and includ- 
ing 36 point, spacing material, rules, 
borders, etc., thus eliminating practically 
all distribution. 


ALLEN RESIGNS 


Montgomery Man Identified for 20 
Years with Newspapers in South 


Charles H. Allen, former publisher of 
the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, and 
business manager since last April, has re- 
signed. Mr. Allen has been identified 

with newspaper business in the South for 
about 20 years. Before going to Mont- 


gomery, he was business manager of the 
Mobile Register for four years, resigning 
in 1913 to launch the Mobile Evening 
Post. The Post a year later was merged 
with the Mobile Item. Mr. Allen joined 
the staff of the Montgomery Advertiser 
in 1915 as advertising manager. 

In 1915, he purchased from Frank P. 
Glass, its publisher, 25 per cent of the 
stock and became publisher of the Adver- 
tiser, the other 25 per cent being sold to 
Will T. Sheehan. The remaining 50 per 
cent of the paper was owned by the heirs 
of the late Major William Wallace 
Screws. 

Mr. Allen remained as publisher of the 
Montgomery Advertiser until last April, 
when he sold his interest to Victor H. 
Hanson, who at the same time purchased 
the 50 per cent holdings of the Screws 
heirs and became publisher. Mr. Allen 
has not yet announced his future plans. 


Holstein Breeders Choose Newspapers 


Members of the Freeborn County Hol- 
stein Association at a recent meeting 
held-at Albert Lea, Minn., decided to 
conduct an extensive newspaper adver- 
tising campaign throughout Minnesota in 
interest of the Holstein breed of cattle. 


Extra Edition for Community Fund 


In a publicity stunt to boost the first 
community fund drive to be staged in 
the city, the Springfield (O.) Daily 
News issued a Community Fund Extra 
about an hour after the final, Nov. 
Wf, the first page being given over en- 
tirely to publicity for the fund. The 
papers were distributed free on the 
streets by the fund workers. 
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“We use the Ludlow 
for everything” says 
Geo. W. Marble, 
Vice-President of © 
the N.E.A. 


EORGE W. Marble, editor of the Fort Scott, 
(Kan.) Tribune-Monitor, is a firm believer in 

the Ludlow system for producing type in slug 
lines. Mr. Marble knows, from actual experience 
in his own plant, the many merits of the Ludlow 
for setting heads and advertisements. With 37 
fonts of Ludlow matrices, ranging in size from 18 
to 60 point, the Tribune-Monitor is always assured 
of an abundance of clear, new type faces for all 


“We use the Ludlow for everything” says Mr. 
Marble, “except straight matter and a few very 
The more we use it, the more we 
realize that we could not be without the Ludlow 


Mr. Marble is vice president of the National Editorial Association 
and president of the Kansas and Western Missouri 


Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue 


BRITISH EDITOR CONVICTED 
een I 

Gets 4 Months for Printing ‘‘Obscene”| 
Review of “Many Marriages” 


William Parker Evans, editor of the) 
London, England, Sporting Times on 
Nov. 22 was found guilty of “sending by} 
post indecent print and publishing an 
obscene libel” and sentenced to serve four) 
months in prison. He was also fined £50,) 
Evans printed in the Sporting Times 4 
review of Sherwood Anderson’s “Many| 
Marriages.” 

The offending article was _ entitled) 
“The Naked Truth About An American 
Family.” 

The defense claimed passages com- 
plained against were merely extracts from| 
the novel, Sir Ernest Wild, Recorder, 
instructing the jury, said literary people 
lived in a world of their own and they 
were to protect not the literary people, 
but ordinary people who bought such) 
newspapers on the bookstalls and from 
newsboys. | 

Louis McQuilland was the actual) 
writer of the review. He said it was not 
even passionate; it was as cold as a 
washing bill. 


; 


Tresca Faces Prison Term  — 

Carlo Tresca, editor of the Italian labor 
newspaper I] Martello, published in New 
York, was found guilty in Federal Court, 
Nov. 27, of having sent obscene matter) 
through the mails. The charge was based 
upon an advertisement of two books on 
birth control, written in Italian, which 
appeared in the issue of Sept. 8. The)| 
maximum penalty is $5,000 fine or five 
years in prison or both. ; 


New York: 
606 World Bldg. 


Chicago 
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Indianapolis — 


a city of a half-million 
in 1930! 


Bea. Gupward from 350,000, Indianapolis is on the 

way to becoming a city of 500,000 by 1930, according 
to reliable prognosticators! Right now it is a big, healthy, 
powerful city of well-peopled industries and industrious 
people. Strongly intrenched in the Hoosier capitol, the 
STAR isa vital factor in its rich and vast trading territory. 


The Circle 
Around the Circle 


STAR subscribers within the 
6o0-mile radius around Indiana- 
polis buy over 10% of the mer- 
chandise sold at retail in this city. 
Here is a market literally under 
the domination of a single med- 
ium. This is only one cee array 
of interesting facts brought out 
in a survey just closed by a large 
buyer of space. Your inquiry 
will get you the complete report. 


GleShaller Group 


CHICAGO EVENING Post 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
LOUISVILLE HERA 
Rocky MOUNTAIN News 
DENVER TIMES 
MUNCIE STAR 
TERRE HAUTE STAR 
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THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 
Marbridge Bldg., New York 
Lytton Bldg., Chicago 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
742 Market St.,SanFrancisco 
Times Bldg., Los Angeles 
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WASHINGTON TANGLE 
NEARS SETTLEMENT 


Controversy Between White House 
Corps and Secretary Slemp Ex- 
pected to Leave News Men 
in Tacit Control 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 27.—Settle- 
ment of the controversy between the 
White House Correspondents’ Associa- 
tion and C. Bascom Slemp, secretary to 
the President, on the basis of a tacit 
agreement that the Association’s rules 
will prevail at the President’s bi-weekly 
press conferences without amendment or 
alteration, appears to be in sight as the 
result of developments of the week. 

Technically, there is no change in the 
situation, but intimations have been given 
the conferences will be kept free of all 
but bona fide newspaper men in the mean- 
ing of the rules, which defines a news- 
paper man as a working reporter serving 
press associations or daily newspapers. 

If the judgments of the reporters on a 
question of eligibility is appealed to Mr. 
Slemp or the President, it is safe to say 
the Association’s judgment will be up- 
held, unless it is proved conclusively that 
the person turned down has been denied 
admission to the conferences for per- 
sonal or partisan reasons. 

The controversy, which had its incep- 
tion in an effort on the part of Harry 
E. Woolever, a representative of the book 
committee of the Methodist Church, to 
participate in the conference, has devel- 
oped into a discussion of what constitutes 
propaganda, and how the so-called propa- 
ganda organs differ from the daily news- 
paper. This question was projected by 
Deets Pickett, research secretary of the 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition and 
Public Morals of the Methodist Church, 
and editor of the clip sheet published by 
that organization. Mr. Pickett was de- 
nied admittance to the conference on the 
grounds that he did not comply with the 
rules, and he made no appeal to Secretary 
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of the 


CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY 


NEW YORK i 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 


Effective January 1, 1924 


Slemp. Mr. 
him representing the 
committee in Washington, did appeal the 
Association’s adverse ruling to Mr, 
Slemp. As the result of some confusion 
as to exactly who both those men repre- 
sented Mr. Pickett issued an open letter 
addressed to the Correspondents’ Associa- 
tion resenting any suggestion that he 
might be a propagandist. Mr. Woolever 
in a statement to a local newspaper also 
asserted that he could not be considered 
a propagandist. 

The clip sheet, edited by Mr. Pickett, 
and received weekly in the mail at Wash- 
ington news bureaus, bears the following 
caption: 

“This clip sheet makes no pretense to 
be other than what it obviously is. We 
wish to serve you with partisan argument 
and victory news of temperance reform. 
Any reproduction of this material in your 
columns will be gratefully appreciated 
and its use is free with or without credit.” 

Mr. Pickett’s disclaimer to the Corre- 
spondents’ Association follows: 

“This Board is not a propaganda or- 
ganization, but one of general boards of 
Methodist Church, established by its 
General Conference. Such propaganda 
work that it does is incidental. Essen- 
tially it is an agency of administration 
and information for the benefit of 20,000 
Methodist ministers and many millions of 
members.” 


BEAVERBROOK REPLIES 


Woolever, who followed 


Proprietor of London Daily Express 
Says His Newspaper “Consistent” 


In a signed article, Lord Beaverbrook 
has replied to the Morning Post, Ob- 
server, and Herald, newspapers which 
have criticized the Daily Express in the 
present general election. 

He declares that the Express is “an 
independent newspaper with Conserva- 
tive leanings,” and that “its conduct in 
the general election now upon us has been 
meticulously consistent with the political 
outlook of the newspaper both before and 
since I had anything to do with it.” 
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IN THESE LEADING 


NEW ENGLAND NEWSPAPERS 


N EW ENGLAND daily newspapers 

link up New England with a chain 
of advertising publicity that has no 
weak link—because of the perfect dis- 
tribution given. 

The zones of wholesale distribution 
are clearly defined so that each of them 
can be worked alone and the results 
determined rather than approximated. 

That is why many big selling ideas 
of this generation, founded upon news- 
paper advertising, have their ‘“‘pre- 
miers’ in New England and spread 
over the United States. 

New England will buy the best if it 


is advertised and distribution given it. 

It is a characteristic of the people of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut to read local newspaper 
advertisements. The local stores de- 
pend upon them, make news of their 
announcements from day to day and 
profit by it. 

If you are a National Manufacturer 
you can do the same if you try. 

The newspapers listed here afford 
the necessary means of contact and 
communication with New [England 
buyers. 


Let New England people see your advertising NOW in this 


list of New: England papers—let them see it continuously 


for a year and the market will be won for your goods. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 
Circu- 2,500 
lation lines 


**Attleboro Sun 

+Boston Globe 

TBoston Globe 

**Fall River Herald . 

**Fitchburg Sentinel 

**Haverhill Gazette .. 

**Lynn Item 

tfLowell Courier-Citizen and 

Evening Leader 

**New Bedford Standard-Mercury 
(M&E) 

*New Bedford Sunday Standard (S) 

tNorth Adams Transcript 

TtPittsfield Eagle 

t78alem News 

Taunton Gazette 

**Worcester Telegram-Gazette 
(M&E) 

**Worcester Sunday Telegram. .(S) 


MAINE—Population, 768,014 


ttBangor Daily Commercial... (E) 
**Portland Press Herald....(M&S) 
**Portland Express 
**Portland Telegram 

(Sunday Edition Express) 
ttWaterville Sentinel 


5,344 
282,437 
322,418 

14,620 
11,191 
15,500 
16,498 


21,696 


32,425 
26,087 
9,334 
16,007 
20,'702 
8,268 


80,506 
46,539 


14,448 
32,473 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population, 


**Concord Monitor-Patriot ....(E) 
+Keene Sentinel 
**Manchester Union Leader. (M&E) 


5,178 
3,422 
28,277 


0275 


05 
.08 


10 


10 


RHODE ISLAND—Population, 604,397 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 
lation lines lines 


ttNewport Daily News 6,530 .0336 ,0298 
**Pawtucket Times 24,453 10 66 
+Providence Bulletin 61,238 15 «(A),215 
**Providence Journal 35,129 09, (A),215 
**Providence Journal 58,167 14 14 
7tProvidence Tribune (E) 22,848 10 .09 
**Westerly Sun 4,601 025 025 
**Woonsocket Call (E) 13,553 04 .04 
(A) Combination rate Daily Journal and Eve, Bulletin, 


VERMONT—Population, 352,428 


**Barre Times 

ttBennington Banner 

**Burlington Free Press.... . 

**Rutland Herald 

TiSt, Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 
(E) 


CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,880,631 


tBridgeport Post-Telegram..(E&M) 45,201 
TBridgeport Post ( 19,926 
**Hartford Courant 83,157 
**Hartford Courant 50,185 
ttHartford Times <a 45,125 
**Meriden Record .. AS 7,255 
+Middletown Press .. hic 7,897 
ttNew Haven Register ‘ 37,068 
**New London Day 9 11,350 
+tNorwich Bulletin ) 12,248 
**Norwalk Hour 5,800 

8,627 


* A, B, C, Statement, April 1, 1923, 

+ Government Statement, April 1, 1928, 
** A, B, C, Statement, Sept, 30, 1923, 
tt Government Statement, Sept, 30, 19238. 
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Short Talks 
on Advertising 


By VE, Austin Bates 


A Weekly Syndicated Service for Daily 


Newspapers 


Not so much a “feature” as a prac- 
tical aid to the advertising depart- 
ment. 


The service includes specially writ- 
ten letters to be sent to advertisers. 


The idea is not only to educate 
readers and advertisers, but to bring a 
direct and quick increase in revenue. 


Complete information on request. 


CHARLES AUSTIN 
33 W. 42nd St. 


BATES 
New York 


The St. Regis Paper Company 


and the 


Hanna Paper Corporation 


NEWSPRINT 


Daily Capacity 425 Tons 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE 
30 East 42nd St., New York City, N. Y. 


Chicago Pittsburgh 


620-621 McCormick Bldg. 


Circulation Structure 


Ask the Publisher who 


has taken my Service. 


Frank D. Throop, Publisher 
DAVENPORT DEMOCRAT 


Davenport, Iowa 


knows and will tell 


Chittart Pewmrall 


AS.AA(LONDON,ENG) ~ CPRA(INOIANA) 
ACCOUNTANT & AUDITOR 
33 WEST 42°STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
System 


Income Tax Auditing 


he Business Men 


of your community will value the 
authentic statements of 


OGER W. BABSON 


on the business and financial situation, above 
any other single piece of news that you can print. 


Supplied weekly through the Babson News Service, 
Division of BABSON INSTITUTE, Babson Park, Mass. 


SPECIMEN RELEASES AND RATES ON REQUEST 


& Publisher 


1117 Farmers Bank Bldg. 


December 12° 1923 


WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


Ad Show a Triumph 


New York, November i7, 1923. 

To Epiror & PuBLIsHER: Well, the 1923 Ad- 
vertising Exposition has come and reached its 
closing time. 

But it won’t end when it’s over. 

It has started something—something that will 
continue. And I predict that there'll be not 
only a 1924 Advertising Exposition, but a 
similar event annually thereafter. For whether 
or not the creators and purveyors of advertis- 
ing were as seriously concerned as they should 
be in this present show, the public proved its 
interest by attendance. 

And, after ali, that counts. 

The Advertising Club of New York can feel 
the deeper satisfaction over this big success be- 
cause all the odds were—or did they just seem? 
—against it. 

From the very start those workers with this 
inherently difficult project in hand encountered 
in many quarters all the artistic animosities and 
temperamental tantrums of a small town choir. 


It was demonstrated repeatedly that writers 
and art folks “do not have to do this for a 
living’’—and they didn’t. The showing of ad- 
vertising created for insertion in periodicals was 
pitifully small. There were only 4 agency ex- 
hibits. The American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies had a truly remarkable exhibit, but 
it needed the further support of individual 
agencies. 

But there were those to take advantage of the 
agency weakness. 

Through the courtesy of Frank W. Harwocd 
(to whom great credit is due), it was our 
privilege to buy. Bocth No. 1. Because of our 
experience at the first British Advertising Ex- 
hibition we knew it would pay us to exhibit, 
and it did. It gave us an opportunity to show 
the advertisers, publishers’ representatives, and 
our esteemed competitors, the high-class work 
we are doing here in New York for Goodrich, 
Austin Nichols, Dr. Kahler Shoes, J. Eavenson 
& Sons, General Cigar Company, Inc., and 
Scott’s Mineralava. Many said our booth was 
by far the most artistic as well as educational 
of any. We know we had a fine display of ad- 
vertising well done, and the public, by their 
interest and compliments approved our work. 
Even an advertising agency must have public 
approval. 

The counter and window display people, the 
sign manufacturers, the poster folks, the litho- 
graph concerns, the U. S. Shipping Board, and 
the publishers in all lines, were there with huge 
volume of high quality exhibits—and they put 
the Exposition over big. 

John Wanamaker’s Budget House was one of 
the finest exhibits, and so was the house cf 
Franklin Simon. Wanamaker’s, as _ usual, 
through the genial Joseph J. Appel, helped more 
in an advertising way than any one else. 

The nightly Nemser Fashion Review on the 
auditorium stage has attracted and held im- 
mense crowds. The programs of music—the ad- 
dresses by real advertising men—all have been 
extraordinarily successful, if crowds and sus- 
tained interest mean anything. 

Mr. Grover Whalen broadcast his impressions 
of the show from WEAF and the attendance 
doubled the next day. His opening address 
was a masterpiece. Radio reaches the homes. 

Let the whole advertising trade profit from 
the lesson of this 1923 Advertising Exposition 
success. 

Now that the Exposition idea has proved a 
strength far above expectations, the committee 
for 1924 will surely find it much easier to enlist 
the individual agency support their project 
merits. 

All the Exposition needed was the Grand 
Central Palace and $15,000 in newspaper ad- 
vertising, and 50,000 people a day would have 
attended instead of 10,000. Yet. without those 
it was a great success. 

Let’s have a rousing Exposition in 1924—let 
the advertising industry get behind it in a body 
—let us have advertising agencies, manufac- 
turers, and merchandisers united to show the 
interested consuming public the mechanism for 
creating desire and making sales. 

H. H. Charles, our club president, and 
Francis H. Sisson, president of the Advertising 
Exposition, Roy L. Tomlinson and Secretary 
Jackson and their co- workers deserve unstinted 
praise for their foresight, their energy and their 
management as do also the General Exposition 
Company, and especially our good friends, A. E. 
McKinnon, and Frank Morrison of the sear 
Exposition Company, and George Ethridge. G. T 
Hodges and A. J. Betting. 

The Advertising Exposition as an 
event is a legitimate enterprise. 

WM. H. RANKIN, 
The Wm, H. Rankin Company. 


annual 


A “Live Newspaperman’s Paper’’ 


Councit Buiurrs, IJa., November 19, 1923. 

To Epiror & PusrisHER: We have received 
the inclosure sent to us, showing the Eprror & 
PUBLISHER booth at the Advertising Exposition, 
New York City. 

We want to congratulate you on the looks 
of this booth, It is very gratifying to know 
that someone had the initiative to make a news- 
paper display at this exposition, 

Your enterprise and resourcefulness in cham- 
pioning the cause of newspaper advertising is 
very noticeable and is winning a great many 
friends for you among the newspaper men of 
the country. 

The writer finds that whenever the name of 
Eprtor & PuBLisHER is spoken at meetings in 


the newspaper line, a very friendly spirit is 
shown. I believe that the entire newspaper 
fraternity of the country appreciates the live 
newspaperman’s paper that you are editing. 
Please accept our congratulations again on 
your latest enterprise at the Advertising Expo- 
sition in New York. 
NEW NONPAREIL COMPANY, 
Rogert R,. O’BrIEN, 


Business Manager. 


Boosts Newspaper Advertising 


ANNISTON, Ala., November 20, 1923. 
To Eptror & PusiisHER: We have your 


favor of November 16, enclosing an illustra- 
tion describing the booth you maintained at 
the Advertising Exposition in New York. 

That is but one of the many splendid efforts 
you have exercised in the last few years in 
the interest of newspaper advertising, and I 
trust that you will accept the sincere appre- 
ciation of the Anniston Star for the work 
you are doing in this respect. 


THE ANNISTON STAR, 
Harry M. Ayres, Publisher. 


“Mr. Villard Forgets Fairness” 


Ext Dorapo, Ark., Nov. 20, 1923. 


To Epiror & PusiisHer: I have just com- 
pleted reading the fine article in this week’s 
issue of Epiror & PuBLISHER, by James Melvin 
Lee, pn Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard’s book, 

“Some Newspapers and Newspapermen.” 

Though an ardent reader of the Nation, and 
an admirer of Mr. Villard’s brilliant pen, 
cannot help but resent the critical untruths 
set forth in his book. 

Mr. Villard apparently did not look for the 
mote in his own eye before sallying forth upon 
his steed to spear the Quixotic windmills of 
other editors and other newspapers. 

None of us, as a great newspaper family, 
are immune from bias and unconscious mis- 
takes, but Mr. Villard forgets through his 
whole book and in many of the articles in the 
Nation the first principle of all good jour- 
nalism—fairness. 

Such articles as the one by Mr. Lee serve 
to clear the vision a little and to set right 
folks who, perhaps, have read the book and 
take it seriously. 

It is a far stretch from the oil fields of 
South Arkansas to crowded New York, but 
in this little note we are glad to say we en- 
joyed the article, and want to join our little 
word of commendation to Epitor & PUBLISHER 
for presenting such an article as the one by 
Mr. Lee. 

Sincerely, 
STANLEY ANDREWS, 


Managing Editor, El Dorado News. 


Where Is Taylor Kennerly? 


272 Expert Street, Brooklyn, 
Nov. 18, 1923. 

To Epiror & FusrisHEeR: Some time ago I 
wrote you regarding a Mr. Taylor Kennerly, 
with whom I am desirous of getting in touch at 
this time. 

You informed me that he is now on_the 
editorial staff of the Chicago Journal. How- 
ever, I have been informed that he is no longer 
in their employ, and consequently I am unable 
to get in touch with him. 

I wonder therefore if it is now possible for 
you to give me his present address? I assure 
you. any information you may give me in this 
matter will be appreciated very highly. 


A. F. KENDALL. 


A Help to Ad Teachers 


Cotumsus, Ohio, Nov. 25, 1923. 

To Epttor & PusitisHer: I have the copy of 
“The Newspaper and Its Market,’’ which you 
were good enough to send at the request of Mr. 
Payne, and I thank you for it. 

I have an elementary course in advertising 
next quarter, and I am sure from a casual ex- 
amination of the copy you sent that it will be 
of real service in teaching the preparation of 
advertising copy. 

I read the Epiror & PUBLISHER every week, 
and am very thankful for its spirit and the 
standards of journalism it upholds. 

Assuring you of our desire here to co-operate 
in this good work to the extent of our ability, 
am, 

Very truly yours, 
OSMAN C. HOOPER, 


The Ohio Newspaper. 


Odell to Address Press Meet 


Wallace Odell, of Tarrytown, N. Y., 
president of the National Editorial As- 
sociation, will be the Massachusetts Press 
Association’s principal guest and speaker, 
Monday, Dec. 10, at its annual meeting 
and banquet, to be held in Boston. The 
lieutenant governor of the state, Alvan 
T. Fuller, who will be acting governor 
on that date, also has promised the Bay 
State association to be present. Business 
of the Association will be considered at a 
special session, and officers elected. 


Our Own Vo 
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By JAMES MELVIN LEE 
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teresting 


N! 


of their 


pen in influencing the careers of 
politically ambitious in “Four 

New Yorkers,” by De Alva 
Stanwood Alexander (Henry Holt & 
Company). Its author is continually re- 
ferring to the part played by the press in 
the lives of prominent men, interlinking 
and surrounding the four famous New 
Yorkers—Grover Cleveland, Thomas C. 
Platt, David B. Hill, and Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

The political web of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago is peculiarly interesting to re- 
view because the author has printed suf- 
ficient detail to give a colorful back- 


the men 
Famous 


} ground to the historical facts of the many 


cal 


‘director of public opinion. 


men conspicuously interwoven in the po- 
litical struggle. He has named many lo- 
newspapers as important working 
agents in promoting the interests of their 
favored candidate, and vice versa. 

The press since the Addison and Steele 
days has been recognized as an influential 
The book em- 
phasizes the justice or injustice which an 
editor can weld upon the flexble mind of 
his particular reading public. James G. 
Blaine, a conspicuous contemporary of 
Cleveland, suffered politically by press 
criticism of his dealings with several rail- 
toads and by the publication of the “fa- 
mous Mulligan Letters.” After that, the 
author points out, that it was hopeless for 


‘Mr. Blaine to try to prove that his inter- 


ests were for the good of the people. 

The era in which Whitelaw Reid as 
editor of the New York Tribune swayed 
the wand of the Republican Party princi- 
ples was a time when the Grand Old 
Party and Tammany Tiger were poign- 
antly at sword point, as the author il- 
lustrates throughout the book. 

Although New York Staters figure 
most conspicuously in these chapters, the 
political ring involves men of national 
and international renown. There is much 
nf federal politics in the career of Cleve- 
and especally, also that of Roosevelt, in 
which journalists at large played an inter- 
‘sting part in gaining public sympathy. 

In the presidential campaign between 
Aill and ‘Cleveland, continual mention is 
nade of partiality shown by the various 
Mapers. Even Cleveland could not escape 
he skeleton when it got into press. 
charles S. Fairchild found the Demo- 
ratic newspapers the best means of con- 
ending Hill’s fight to defeat Cleveland, 
nd in 1885 the New York Times and the 
‘vening Post were determined to down 
Till and at the same time they sided 
mphatically with Platt against Tammany 
or five continuous years. 

The book is particularly full of local 
olor in the mention of various towns 
nd localities where the press spirit as- 
umed a real responsibility in shaping 
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“Intimate Life of The Prince of Wales”’ 


» An authentic series of 


ments dealing intimately with the most popular member of royalty. 


| 
: By special 
| paper Features, Ltd., 


Accepted by— 


THE BALTIMORE SUN 
THE BROOKLYN 


and thirteen other leading newspapers. 
Ready for immediate release. 


Wire today—your territory may still be open. 


HOL-NORD FEATURE SERVICE 


500 Fifth Ave. 


editors can find in-community opinion, Although tl 
evidence of the power purports, no doubt, a techncally historical 


surpassing interest 


arrangement 


1e author 


relation of facts in the careers of the men 


he brings into his pages, there is some 
newspaper angle. 


interesting data from a 
* 3 


ok K 


| ARRY HANSEN, Literary Editor 
ot the Chicago Daily News will edit 


a book department in Harper’s Maga- 
zine. Harper’s does not publish its cir- 
culation figures but doubtless they are 
below those of the Daily News. Never- 
theless, this new department in Harper's 
will give Mr, Hansen an audience more 
widely distributed over the country. It 
will be interesting to see whether he is as 
original and as fearless in the magazine 
section as he has been in. the literary 
page of the Chicago Daily News. 
* * Ox 

‘THE advertising department of The 

Curtis Publishing Company of 
Philadelphia has been sending out a 
pamphlet entitled “Curtis Circulation 
1923,” in which 
Saturday Evening 


the circulation of the 
Post, the Ladies’ 
Home Journal and the Country Gentle- 
man is shown by cities and by counties 
in the United States. A striking com- 
Parison is made of the combined circula- 
tion of these three periodicals and the 
number of Federal income tax returns 
from the counties of this country. The 
pamphlet is well worth the careful pe- 
rusal of every advertising man. 
* * Ox 
N the pages of “Some Modern Au- 
thors” by S. P. B. Mais (Dodd, Mead 
and Company) newspaper workers will 
find picturesque snapshots of some of the 
more important modern men of letters 
in England. The author is a professional 
book reviewer, and he frankly admits that 
he has had to dip into as many as seventy 
books in as many hours, not casually, but 
to make sure that they had or had not 
what is called in Fleet Street, news value, 
He points out, however, that while this 
job is amusing, it is as far removed from 
literary criticism as breaking stones. 
Right at the start, I want to say that 
“Some Modern Authors” is not a collec- 
tion of literary criticisms previously pub- 
lished in London newspapers. Its author 
writes what he feels rather than what he 
thinks his public will want to read. In 
his book he has tried to interpret personal 
impressions made by a perusal of some 
contemporary fiction. In other words he 
tries to indicate the merit of the vintage 
of such modern authors as: Wells, Gals- 
worthy, Mansfield, Beerbohm, Hutchinson, 
Barrie, Hardy and Chesterton—to men- 
tion a few of the novelists, critics, poets, 
dramatists and essayists. 
Those who review books or cover the 
theater will find the volume instructive 
and stimulating. 


HISTORIAN” 


released in eight install- 


with 
London, 


News- 
England. 


EAGLE 


Longacre 0987 


December 1, 1923 


for 


BIG MANUFACTURERS 
NOT LACKING 
IN 


lIOW A 


Meat packing, the first industry, occupies thirty- 


two establishments, producing goods whose mar- 


ket value is in excess of $221,000,000. 


The second industry is food preparations having 


thirteen establishments with an annual output of 


$80,000,000. Other industries are as follows: 


Butter, Cheese & 
Milk Products . 366, products valued at $49,201,000 


Poultry & Produce 


Packing .. 48, products valued at 33,425,000 
Canning & Pre- 

serving ....... 55, products valued at 8,599,000 
Buttons, pearl... 32,productsvaluedat 4,794,000 
Brick & Tile.... 95,productsvaluedat 7,851,000 
Cement & Lime. 5,productsvaluedat 7,065,000 
Wall Plaster, etc. 8,productsvaluedat 3,115,000 


There are two reasons why manufactures have 


developed so well in an agricultural state, namely, 


unexcelled transportation facilities and natural 


resources at hand. 


The people of lowa receive $100,000,000 from 
Practically all of this is 


the industries of the state. 


spent for modern household and personal necessi- 


ties and a few of the most desirable luxuries. 


This Buying Power Can Be Reached Through 
These Representative Newspapers. 


Rate for 
5,008 lines 


Circulation 


**Burlington: Gazette |. .0 <.- e.sis sues eines © (E) 10,706 04 
**Cedar Rapids Gazette....... dae -. (CE) 20,668 -06 
**Council Bluffs Nonpareil......... (E&S) 15,797 -05 
**Davenport Democrat & Leader...... (E) 14,801 -06 
**Davenport Democrat & Leader...... (S) 17,660 .06 
++Davenport Times .'. 26.52.60 c0 eos (E) 24,447 .07 

*Des Moines Capital............... (E) 62,780 14 

*Des Moines Sunday Capital......... (S) 28,769 14 
**Ilowa City Press-Citizen............ (E) 6,176 .035 

“* Keokuk) Gate: Citys. ss 2 sauce 6 (E) 5,656 .03 
++Mason City Globe Gazette.......... (E) 12,330 .04 
**Muscatine Journal .........-.-...00-% (E) 7,961 .035 
*“* Ottumwa. Courier.) . ails ee eieeie oar (E) 13,045 -05 
**Waterloo Evening Courier......... (E) 16,636 .05 


*A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1923. 
** A.B. C. Statement, Oct. 1, 1923. 
++Government Statement, Oct. 1, 1923. 
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FREDERICK DIXON 


Former Editor Christian Science Moni- 
tor Dies in New York 


Frederick Dixon, former editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor, died in New 
York, Nov. 25. At his death, Mr. Dixon 
was editor of the International Interpre- 
ter, which he helped to establish after he 
resigned as editor of the Monitor in 
November, 1921. 

Twenty-five years ago he became head 
of the Christian Science Publication Com- 
mittee in London. At that time he was 
a contributor to London newspapers. In 
1908, when Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy 
founded the Monitor, he was made as- 
sociate editor, and came to Boston. 

Returning to London shortly after- 
wards, he established the European 
bureau of the Monitor. He was recalled 
to this country in 1914 to become editor 
of the publication. 

In Nov. 1921, after long litigation which 
resulted in a decision against the trustees 
of the Christian Science Publishing 
Society, Mr. Dixon resigned with John 
R. Watts, who was then business manager 
of the Monitor. The two came to New 
York and established the International 
Interpreter. 


Ohbttuary 


YER MARCUS, aged 36, director 

of the comic art department of 
the New York World, died of heart 
failure at his home, West Hempstead, 
L. I., Nov. 25. He began work as a 
newspaper artist on the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. In 1908 he went west to pros- 
pect for gold and became a cartoonist 
on a Denver newspaper. He later went 
into vaudeville work. In 1920 he came 
to the World. 

Harry L, Birp, aged 53, formerly city 
editor of the Chicago Daily News, died 
Nov. 23, at his home in Chicago. Mr. 
Bird began reporting on the News in the 
00s and became city editor in 1899. 


CHARLES DINGMAN, editor of the 


Not a great while ago it was necessary for advertisers in order to reach the 75,000 
thrifty, wide-awake people who live in Armstrong county, Pennsylvania, to go to the labor and ex- 
pense of using a number of newspaper mediums, with the natural sequence of overlapping and dup- 
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Stratford (Ont.) Beacon-Herald, died 
suddenly, Nov. 22. He had served dur- 
ing a long newspaper career on 
Gananoque Journal, Montreal Star, Mon- 
treal Herald and Winnipeg Telegram. 


RicHArp J. HANton, father of John 
V. Hanlon, city editor of the Pittsburgh 


Press, died recently at his home in 
Sharon, Pa. 
Mrs. J. AtpertT Dear, Jr., (Mary 


Eddy) formerly on the city desk of the 
Chicago News and the reportorial staff 
of the St, Louis Times, died suddenly in 
her home in Jersey City, N. J., Nov.:20. 


Matuew Henry McNass, former 
(Chicago newspaper man, and for the past 
11 years publicity director for the Ed- 
ward C. Plume Company, died in 
Chicago last week, 


Epwarp P, Kearns, aged 90, from 
1849 until 1884 a correspondent for the 
Pittsburgh Prost, died at his home Nov. 


Mrs. Hatrime A. PEARNE, aged 73, 
mother of Frank D. Pearne, writer of 
radio articles for the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner, died recently at her home in 
East Rockaway, N. Y. 

CHARLES Oscoop, aged 76, father of 
Ralph S. Osgood, business manager of 
the Norway (Me.) Advertiser, died sud- 
denly while visiting relatives at Meredith, 
NEEL 

THOMAS FRANKLIN, aged 57, for more 
than 30 years a worker in the composing 
rooms of Boston newspapers, is dead in 
Dorchester, Mass. 

Lioyp A, WIsENER, founder of the 
Grangeville (Idaho) Free Press, died in 
‘Sacramento, Cal., recently. 

Mrs. ANNA LIEBERKNECHT, aged 59, 
wife of J. F. Lieberknecht, managing 
editor of the Geneseo (Ill.) Republican, 
died Nov. 19 in Davenport, Ja. 

EvereTT. J. Lipparp, aged: 32, associate 
editor of the Sheridan (Wyo.) Post- 
Enterprise, died Nov. 18. 

Mrs. Ciara M. RitcuHiz, aged 76, 
associated with her husband, the late 
Sam Ritchie, for 38 years in the publi- 
cation of the Warrensburg (Ill.) Times, 


for 
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and head of that paper many years after 
his death, died Nov. 21, in Warrensburg. 

E. T. Best, editor of the Neligh 
(Neb.) Leader for more than 38 years, 
died recently. 


Joun A. McSwHane, an early owner of 
the Omaha (Neb.) Herald before it was 
consolidated with the World, died re- 
cently. 


GENERAL J. M. G. MALLETERRE, Goy- 
ernor of the Invalides Museum of Paris, 
and military critic for Le Temps, died 
in Paris recently. He wrote many ar- 
ticles for American newspapers. He dis- 
tinguished himself at the first battle of 
the Marne in the World War. 


TRADE ORGAN 50 YEARS OLD 


Northwestern Miller Congratulated By 
Notables—Issues 350-Page Edition 


The Northwestern Miller, of Minne- 
apolis, the largest publication of its kind 
devoted exclusively to the milling trade, 
celebrated the 50th anniversary of its 
founding with three days’ festivities be- 
ginning Nov. 21. A 350-page anniversary 
edition chronicled the event. The issue 
was illustrated with four-color reprints 
of drawings by noted American and 
European artists. 

Three hundred notables in the milling 
and grain business, representing all 'sec- 
tions of the country, attended the jubilee 
celebration. Special services were held in 
St. ‘Mark’s church. 

William C. Edgar, publisher of the 
Northwestern Miller, who has been con- 
nected with the magazine since 1882, re- 
ceived felicitations from members of the 
trade in all parts of the world. Robert 
S. Craig, of London, president of the 
London Flour Trade Association, ex- 
tended greetings from the United King- 
dom, and presented Mr. Edgar with a 
model of the Mayflower in silver. James 
S. Craig, of the Glasgow Flour Trades 
Association, extended congratulations. 
C. F. G. Raikes, of London, extended 
greetings on behalf of the Netherlands 
Association of Flour Importers. 


SIMPSONS’ DAILY LEADER-TIMES 


KITTANNING, PA. 


lication in many communities. 


Such, however, is no longer the case. 


equally as important, reducing advertising costs appreciably. 
of 5,137 and read by over 25,000 people every day, the records show conclusively that on an average 
one out of every three persons of Armstrong county’s total population of approximately 75,000 is a 
reader of The Leader-Times. That, we respectfully submit, is a record which must impress favorably 
It is a service which advertisers have never before had in Armstrong 
county—a medium through which they can reach the entire county at one time, and at one cost. 


every thoughtful advertiser. 


Does not a market like that appeal strongly to every advertiser? 
it can be reached through one medium at the same time, at one cost—The Leader-Times. 


The county has now in Simpsons’ Daily Leader-Times— 
its only daily newspaper—one medium through which every part of the county can be reached, at 
the same time and at one cost thereby making overlapping and duplication impossible and what is 
With a sworn average ‘daily circulation 


Particularly when they know 


AGENCIES EXPECT RISE 
IN 1924 AD BUDGETS ~ 


Western Council, Meeting in Chicago, 
Views With Optimism— 
Resor Reviews Progress Made 
in 1923 


Year 


Curcaco, Ill., Nov. 24.—A substantial 
increase in the volume of advertising ap- 
propriations for next year was one of the 
cheerful prophecies made at the annual 
dinner of the Western Council of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies held Nov. 23. 

More than 140 members attended the 
affair, which was the first held since the 
election of the new president, Stanley B. 
Resor, president of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company. A number of cities out- 
side of Chicago were represented and a 
general feeling of optimism pervaded the 
meeting. It was generally believed that 
next year will be the greatest in history 
from an advertising standpoint. 

John Benson, of Benson, Gamble & 
Slaten, former president of the associa- 
tion, introduced President Resor. 

The importance of advertising to the 
large scale selling and big business this 
country now enjoys. was brought out in 
President Resor’s talk. 


“In many ways the association has 


made a real contribution to reduce the 
cost of advertising,’ he said. “The 
standard rate card, as you know, has been 
adopted by practically 100 per cent of 
all the publications in general use by ad- 
vertising agencies. 

“Within the last three years, 88 of our 
136 members have adopted the standard 
order blank. One estimated that the use 
of this form saved $6,000. Another ac- 
complishment of the association has been 
to standardize the page sizes in the farm 
press. As a result of continued effort, 
practically all the farm papers fall within 
two size classifications, instead of the 
five of a few years ago.” , 

J. W. Young presided at the dinner as 
toastmaster. 


industrious, 
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“On to Britain” 


Ati Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 

convention in Wembley in 1924 is destined to 
have a far reaching effect on political and advertis- 
ing thought throughout the two countries. 


The selection of Wembley, which is just outside of 
London, for the convention is a matter of world 
wide importance. 


It is only natural that EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
should commemorate this notable gathering by 
devoting one entire issue exclusively to “On to 
Britain.” This is an international movement worthy 
of the support of business institutions everywhere. 


The “On to Britain” number will be published June 
16, 1924. It will contain all the news and informa- 
tion pertaining to this great convention and will be 
distributed at the big exposition and throughout the 
fields of advertising and journalism in all sections 
of the universe. 


Bre bial Reserve your space NOW to insure favor- 
London Editor able position. 


Herbert C. Ridout, our London 

editor, is a well known advertising 

man as well as journalist. Let the slogan be, 
It was he who edited our notable 

“On to London” number of May 1, 


1923, which played such an important 

part in influencing the Associated Ad- 

vertising Clubs of the World members on on ee ron 
to hold its 1924 convention in 9 


Wembley. 

The 1924 “On to Britain” number 
will be of universal interest in scope 
and contain all the news and advertis- 


ing announcements of the United 

Tee DITOR UBLISHER 
It is destined to become one of the 

really great editions of 1924. 


ee )——«d*11115 World Building New York 


ws 


Gained 26,347 


Ending March 31, 
Months 
Daily. 
tion, 


ALS. 


Few Papere—(if any)—surpass the 


TRENTON TIMES 


NEW JERSEY 


A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates 
that among the housewives of 
the city our Thursday Food 
Feature Department—upward of 
four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food ad- 
vertising —is the best feature 
carried by the Times 


Circulation 30,237 Member A. B. C 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 
Marlborough Bidg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York Chicago 


MILWAUKEE 


ideal try-out market. 
size — not 


is the 
Representative in 
too large nor too small. First 
city in diversified industries. 
Located in world’s richest 
dairying section. Covered at 
one cost by the sole use of— 


Los Angeles, 
Daily Average Circulation. 


Six Months 
Six 


Sworn Government Statement, 
1923, 166,300 Daily. 
Ending Sept. 30, 1922, 
Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
20,347. 


IT COVERS THE FIELD COMPLETELY 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg., New York. 
G. Logan Payne Co., 


401 Tower Bldg., 8 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg., 


Francisco, Calif, 


FINING 


J PARU shore: 
PAGNIDIIG als 


1161 Arcade Building, St. Louis 


Features * Editorials * Specials 
Unusual, Illustrated Features 
for Every Holiday 
Expansion Plans Now in 
Preparation. 
Standard in Every Respect. 


We can increase your business—you 


want it increased. 


You have thought of press clippings 
yourself. But let us tell you how press 
clippings can be made a business-builder 
for you. 


BURRELLE 
145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 
Established a Quarter of a Century 


145,963 


Ban 
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TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 


N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Making yearly contracts for 
the American Fruit Growers, Inc. (Blue Goose 
Products). 

Berthold A. Baer, 350 Madison avenue, New 
York. Sending out schedules for the Con- 
solidated Cigar Corporation (Harvester Cigars). 


Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 230 Boylston 
street, Boston, Mass. Placing account for 
the First National Bank of Boston, Mass. 


Thomas E. Basham Company, Inter-South- 
ern Life Bldg., Louisville, Ky. Will make up 
lists in December for Peerless Mfg. Company, 
Louisville, Ky. 


George Batten Company, 383 Madison avenue, 
New York. Usually make up lists in December 
for Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works, 
Fitchburg, Mass. Will make up lists in 
December for Julius Kayser & Company, New 
York, manufacturer of gloves, underwear and 
hosiery. 


Botsford-\Constantine 
street, Portland, Ore. 
newspapers for the Beaver 
Company, manufacturers of 
dining tables. 


Brandt Advertising Company, Tribune Bidg., 
Chicago. Starting a Christmas advertising 
campaign on the Delson Knitting Company in 
Chicago papers. Planning a newspaper cam- 
paign in the largest cities of the East, Middle 
West, and South on Boncilla Laboratories, 
Inc. 


W. L. Brann, Inc., 11 East 43rd street, New 
York. Will make up lists in December for 
Crescent Washing Machine Co., New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. 


Campbell-Moss-Johnson, 
Placing account for the 
pany. 

Wendell P. Colton Company, 165 Broadway, 
New York. Making 2,500-line contracts tor 
Richardson & Boynton. 


Creske-Everett, Inc., ; € 
New York. Planning campaign for New 
York newspapers on the Whiteland Cigar 
Holder, manufactured by the Whiteland Manu- 
facturing Corporation, New York; placing ac- 
count for Gearhart Knitting Machine Company, 
Clearfield, Pa., using newspapers in New York 
territory for Dr. L. Landis, health campaign. 


J. H. Cross Company, 1500 Locust street, 
Philadelphia, Pia. Making 2,500-line contracts 
for the H. H. Munyon Remedy Company. 


Dorrance, Sullivan & Company, 120 West 
42nd street, '!New York. Making newspaper 
contracts for Crawford Shoes and Eaton Shoes, 
manufactured by the Charles A. Eaton Shoe 
Industries, Brockton, Mass.; placing special 
campaign on Prest-O-Lite Stove for campers, 
hunters and sportsmen; making yearly con- 
tracts with newspapers for the Studebaker 
Corporation. 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., 58 East Washington 
street, Chicago, Ill. Making 5,000-line con- 
tracts for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway. 

Federal Advertising Agency, Ltd., Dominion 
Savings Bldg., London, Ontario, Canada. 
Placing account for Hosiers, Ltd., Woodstock, 
Ontario, manufacturers of Pointeel. 


Cherles H. Fuller Company, 623 South Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago. Making 2,800-line_con- 


Company, 45 Fourth 
Using Pacific Coast 
State Furniture 
“TLundin-!Leaf” 


Ga. 
Com- 


Atlanta, 
Hotel 


Inc., 
Dinkler 


19 West 44th street, 


tracts for Brooks Appliance Company. Send- 
ing out copy for North American Pharmacal 
Company. Using 77 lines, 10 times for E. K. 
Page. 


M. P. Gould Company, 450 4th avenue, New 
York. Placing account for the American Sales 
Book Company, Elmira, N. Y 


Greesbeck, Hearn & Hindle, 350 Madison 
avenue, New York. Starting national cam- 
paign for Charles Cory & Son, Inc., New York, 
manufacturers of electrical communication and 
signaling devices. 

Hicks Advertising Agency, 52 Vanderbilt 
avenue, New York. Placing account for Hage- 
dorn’s women’s apparel and Kaufman & Gross, 
Inc., knit underwear. 


Charles W. Hoyt Company, Springfield, Mass. 
Placing accounts for Putnam Knitting Mills, 
Conves, N. Y., manufacturers of Turknit Wash 
Clothes, and the Doolittle New England Dough- 
nut Company, of Torrington, Conn., manufac- 
turers of Honeybee Doughnuts. Also using 
newspapers in larger cities for Fleischaker 
and Baum of New York (Effanbee Dolls). 


Wylie B. Jones Advertising Agency, 107 Che- 
nango street, Binghamton, N. Y. Making year- 
ly contracts for the F. W. Clements Products 
Company. 


Ralph H. Jones Company, First Nat. Bank 


Bldg.. Cincinnati, Ohio. Placing account for 
the Estate Stove Company, Hamilton,’ Ohio. 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc., 131 Sec- 


ond street, Milwaukee, Wis. Using one page, 


one time for Eline’s Chocolates. 

Thomas F. Logan Agency, 680 5th avenue, 
New York. Making 1,000-line yearly con- 
tracts for the International Mercantile Marine 
Company. 

Lord & Thomas, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago. 
Making 5,000-line contracts for Edna Wallace 


Hopper. Making 5,000-line contracts for Quaker 
Oats. Preparing Christmas copy for Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers’ Exchange, Los An- 
geles, California. Have taken over the ac- 
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count of the Clinton Carpet Company, Chi- 
cago. 

MacManus, Inc., 82 Hancock avenue East, 
Detroit, Mich. Making 1,000-line contracts 


for Maxwell-Chalmers. 


Eugene McGuckin Company, 1211 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Will make up lists 
in December for Thomas Maddock’s Sons 
Company, Trenton, N. J. 

McJunkin Advertising Company, 5 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. Placing account 
for the A. J. Kasper Company, Chicago im- 
porter and blender of coffee. 

McKim, Ltd., Jarvis Bldg., Toronto, Can. 
Placing campaign for the James Goldie Com- 
*pany, Ltd., Guelph, Ont., featuring Mother 
-Hubbard pastry flour. 


Robert M. McMullen Company, 522 Sth ave- 
nue, New York. Making yearly contracts for 
George Washington Coffee Refining Company. 

Mumm-Romer Company, 314 East Broad 
street, Columbus, Ohio. Making 10,000-line 
contracts for the Capital City Products Com- 
pany. 

Charles F. W. Nichols Company, 20 East 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Making 2,250-line 
contracts for Canadian Pacific Railroad. 

George Harrison Phelps, Inc., 110 Rowena 
street, Detroit, Mich. Making 1,000-line yearly 
contracts for Dodge Brothers. 

Potts-Turnbull Advertising Company, Tower 
Building, 6 North Michigan avenue, Chicago. 
Sending out copy to a few papers in the 
Northwest on the Chicago and Great Western 
Railroad. 


Frank Presbrey Company; 247 Park avenue, 
New York. Making 3,000-line contracts for the 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company. 


Wm. H. Rankin Company, 180 North Wabash 
avenue, Chicago. Will make up lists in De- 
cember for Starr Piano Company, Richmond, 
Ind. Placing account for the Herman Nelson 
Corporation, Moline, Ill., heating and ventilat- 
ing equipment. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., 225 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Starting advertising cam- 
paign for Orangeine Chemical Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, 404 4th avenue, 
York. Making 1,000-line contracts for 
Clinical Laboratories (Rinex). 

George M. Savage Advertising Agency, 58 
West Adams avenue, Detroit. Will make up 
lists in December for Berry Brothers. 

Frank Seaman Company, 470 4th avenue, 
New York. Making up 1924 list for the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company. 


New 
the 


Sherman & Lebair, 210 West 32nd _ street, 
New York. Placing account for L. Ginsberg 
& Bros. 


Clyde H. Smith Agency, Coca-Cola Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. Using 30 lines, 3 times for 
Florence Laboratories. 

Swift Specific Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
newing 5,000-line contracts direct. 

David C. Thomas Company, 165 East Erie 
street, Chicago. Sending out copy to papers 
in the East on James B. Clow & Sons Com- 
pany of Chicago, 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 244 Madison 
avenue, New York. Making 1,000-line con- 
tract for Libby, McNeill & Libby. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 14 East Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago. Sending out a gen- 
eral campaign on Horlick’s Malted Milk Com- 
pany, of Racine, Wis. 

_Thresher Service, 136 Liberty street, New 
York. Sending out large Christmas copy for 
Colgate & Co. 

United States Advertising Corporation, Sec- 
oud Nat. Bank Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. Making 
3,000-line contracts for Willys Overland. 

United States Advertising Corporation, Sec- 
ond Nat. Bank Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. Making 
1,0°0-line contracts for the American Auto- 
mobile Company. 

Vanderhoof & Company, 167 East Ontario 
street. Chicago. Preparing copy for the AI- 
laire Woodward Company of Peoria, Illinois. 

Wade Advertising Agency, 130 North Wells 
street, Chicago, II]. Sending out 30-inch and 
60-inch orders for the Para Paint & Varnish 
Company. 

Wiles Adivertising Agency, 141 West 36th 
street, New York. Placing account for Ber- 
muda Company Operative Campaign. 

C.°C. Winningham, 10 Peterboro West. De- 
troit. Making contracts for Hudson-Essex 
Motors. 

Weed, Putnam & Wood, Oliver Ditson Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. Placing account for the Ault- 
Williamson Shoe Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Re- 


Halifax Paper Wins Libel Suit 


The Halifax (N. S.) Herald has suc- 
cessfully fought a libel action brought 
against it by an official of a labor union 
who claimed damages from the paper for 
publishing a report that he had invented 
a story of being held up and robbed of 
union funds on the streets of Halifax. 


To Move St. Paul A. P. Office 


The Associated Press will move its St. 
Paul office from the third to the second 
floor of the Dispatch building. The 
space being vacated will be occupied by 
C. K. Blandin, publisher of the Dispatch 
and Piioneer Press, and J, M. Reigel, 
general manager. 


When you come 
to London— 


You will see JOHN BULL 
on every hand—read by all 
classes—advertised in ev- 
ery town. Sold on every 


news-stand—making its in- 
fluence felt in the 
of Britain. 


homes 


JOHN BULL has the largest Net Paid 
Sale of any 2d weekly in the world. No 
Bonuses. No competitions. 


JOHN BULL 


For Advertising Rates and Particulars 
write: 

PHILIP EMANUEL, 
Advertisement Manager 
ODHAMS PRESS, LTD. 

57-59, Long Acre, London, W.C.Z. Eng. 


Annual Review 


THE ANNALIST 


JANUARY 7, 1924 


For daily reference throughout 1924 in 
financial and business offices and by 
investors everywhere. 
Forecast of business 
next year 
The Annalist Business 
Index Line 


Tabulated Stock Exchange 
for 1923 


summaries 


leaders in 


Estimates of progress by 
business 


An advertisement in the Annual Re- 
view of The Annalist will be placed be- 
fore the country’s financial and business 
executives, who represent in the aggre- 
gate a purchasing and investing power 
of hundreds of millions of dollars. 


THE ANNALIST 


Magazine of Finance, Commerce and 

Economics Published Mondays by The 

New York Times Company, Times 
Square, New York. 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


EVENING TIMES 
MORNING SUN 
SUNDAY SUN-TIMES 
They cover South Central Ohio 
Completely. 
Foreign Representative 
ROBERT E. WARD, INC. 


5 So. Wabash Ave. 501 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago New York 


4,500,000 Women 


live within 50 miles of 
5th Avenue. This paper 
carries more women’s 
wear advertising than any 
other paper in New York. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


MOST NEWS 


The largest morning daily circulation 
in Pittsburgh 


Che Pittsburgh Post 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 


Daily Circulation ....118,000 
Sunday Circulation ...175,000 


Member A. B. C. 


NOW: (a 


isthe time to advertise 


American Productsin | 


Great Britain. Never 
before has there been 
suchademandamong 
English péople tor 
the best American 
_Froducts. This is your 
opportunity to enter 
a profitable and con- 
sistent market. 


If you already adver- 
'_ tise orcontemplatead- 
vertising your goods 
‘in Great Britain and 
‘wish to secure the 
same efficiency in 
: 


; SIR 
CHARLES 
HIGHAM 


| whose present 
| American Clients 
) include : 


| Swift and Company 
| 2 


American Safety Razor 


Corporation 
oa 


United Drug Company 
y74 


California Prune and 


Apricot Growers, Inc. 
P74 


CHARLES F. HIGHAM 
The most pro: Peay tay ie in Europe 


Imperial House, 
Kingsway, W.C.2 
London, England 
Associated with 
The William H. Rankir. Company 
New York and Chicago. 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 
merous 


| that 
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Some items from London, England, 
Men of Great Britain are preparing 


in London, in July, 1924. 


that will show how the Adyertising and Publishing 
and building for the Great Advertising Convention 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


(London Editor, Epiror & Pusiisuer) 


London Office—Hastings House, 


10, Norfolk Street, 


Strand, W. C. 2 


A British Rally Banquet: C. Harold 
Vernon tells me that it is hoped to give 


}a Convention Rally Banquet in London 


on Dec. 5, at which the whole of the 
General Committee representing the nu- 
bodies associated with the 1924 
Conyention will be present to meet the 
sub-committees and members of the 
Clubs in District No. 14. Some four. or 
five hundred guests are expected and it 


| will be the biggest function of its kind 
| yet he 


d in connection with the movement. 
It is just possible, in view of the gen- 
eral election having been announced for 
Dec, 6, a postponement may be necessary, 
but only for a day or two. 

Yorkshire’s Hope for a Visit: York- 
shire is pushing hard to have a place al- 
located for it in the itinerary of the 
1924 activities, and Arthur Grime, gen- 
eral manager of the Yorkshire Post, who 
came to London this week to be present 
at the Tuesday luncheon, told the com- 
pany that he would be glad to take part 
in ensuring the success of the convention. 
He added his belief that our American 
visitors would. appreciate every oppor- 
tunity of being taken into British homes 
—a suggestion that was loudly applauded 
by the British delegates who had enjoyed 
that experience on the other side. 

To Clean Up Advertising: Horace 
S. Imber’s fine address on Nov. 12, to the 
Publicity Club of London on “Truth in 
Advertising’ aroused exceptional inter- 
est, not only among the 400 members 
present (who eagerly debated the sub- 
ject) but also in advertising circles out- 
side. Without suggesting that British ad- 
vertising is of a low standard of moral- 
ity—which it is not—it must be con- 
ceded after Mr. Imber’s disclosures that 


there is a good deal of knavery to 
be found in the general volume of 
advertising here, but it is the ef- 


| forts of such individual publishers as the 


Daily Mail, the Odhams Press, and one 
or two others that keep British adver- 


|tising as clean as it is, and not the con- 


certed work of newspaper associations. 
But Mr. Imber’s revelations have flut- 
tered many dovecotes and it would not be 
surprising to find an influential move to- 
wards a general clean-up. In any case 
Mr, Imber has great hopes of the con- 
vention assisting in this matter. 
London Chamber of Commerce 
Comes In: The London Chamber of 
Commerce has led the way among Cham- 
bers of Commerce in Great Britain in as- 
sociating itself with next year’s conven- 


tion, and the following three gentlemen 


have been appointed to represent _ the 
Advertising Section of the London Cham- 
ber of Commerce on the General Com- 
mittee: J. Gray Buchanan, J. P., deputy 
chairman of the Council (of Wm. Jacks 
& Co., Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, E. C.), Lord Blyth, member of the 
Council, 33 Portland Place, W.:; Mr. A. 
EF. Canney, member of the Council and 
chairman of the Advertising Section (of 
Virol, Ltd., Hanger Lane, Ealing). 

What Returning Britishers Tell Us: 
Gerard Gibbs, director of the soap manu- 
facturing house of D. & W. Gibbs, Ltd., 
London, who is acting on the Transport 
Committee of the 1924 Convention has 
just returned from a visit to the United 
States. He told the Tuesday lunchers 
that the tremendous enthusiasm for the 
convention that prevails in the United 
States is generated largely by the fact 
it is believed Britain has so much 
more to offer in the way of unique ex- 
periences and general attractions that any 
choice of a convention centre in America 
could show. 


Lord Riddell’s Golf Trophy: Lord 
Riddell presented to the Aldwych Club of 
London a trophy for the Inter-Advertis- 
ing Golf Trophy and on Thursday, Nov. 
15, presided at an Aldwych Dinner to 
present the prizes. As usual it was a 
“stunt” night, the features including a 
series of News of the World billboards, 
announcing weird and wholly impossible 
news features, a menu drawn up in the 
form of a golf scoring card, and a pa- 
thetic appeal and a collection on behalf 
of a newspaper proprietor alleged to be 
indigent as a result of being left high 
and dry through the action of a certain 


newspaper combine. The result of the 
collection was handed to Lord Riddell 
and its miscellaneous character, from 


screws and crusts to German marks and 
coppers, prompted a very humorous 
speech. The Aldwych Club presented 
Lord Riddell himself with an Aldwych 
Cup. 


Irish Free State Will Join: Andrew | 


Milne, convention secretary, tells me he 
has received a telegram from Brian 
O’Kennedy of the Irish Free State dele- 
gation, Dubin, stating that at a big meet- 
ing in that city on Thursday, Nov. 15, 
representatives of all advertising inter- 
ests in the Free State unanimously agreed 


to torm an organization to secure con- | 


vention representation. 

Sir Charles Talks to Women: On 
Nov. 12, Sir Charles Higham addressed 
the Lyceum Club of London (a woman’s 
club) on advertising. He described the 
newspapers as the most powerful medium 
for reaching the largest number of peo- 
ple in the shortest space of time. He 
considered that 80 per cent of the pur- 
chases in this country are made by wo- 
men; therefore advertisements should be 
written to appeal to women. The ad- 
vantage of buying an advertised article is 
that you know the makers and they are 
responsible for it. 

Community Advertising Looms 
Large: The British Community Ad- 
vertising Department, as an organized 
group, is now a definite fact and at a 
meeting, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Frank W.. Goodenough, long discussions 
took place as to the plan for securing 
members for this department from all 
over the country, and it was decided that 
steps should be taken to request the Lord 
Mayors and Mayors of 250 of the lead- 
ing and most progressive towns in the 


British Isles to call together the presi- | 


dents of Chambers of Commerce, Cham- 
bers of Trade, Rotary Clubs and other 
civic interests, in order to consider the 
best way in which they can take active 
measures to co-operate with this depart- 
ment of the convention. The following 
is the tentative Community Advertising 
program which is to be submitted to the 
Central Program Committee for ap- 
proval: 

1. The 
community. 

2. Communal publicity for the develop- 
ment of an industrial centre. 

3. How to boom holiday resorts. 

4. The relation of Chambers of Trade 
and Commerce to municipal authorities. 

5. The Neosho Plan for retailers, 
shopping weeks and carnivals. 

6. Town planning. 

7. Publicity as a factor 
velopment of civic pride. 

It has already been found by the com- 
mittee that the meeting together of com- 
munity advertising men from different 
parts of the country has provided them 
with valuable experience in exchanging 
mutual ideas. 


service a railway renders a 


in the de- 
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PICTURESQUE SPOTS IN 
HISTORIC LONDON 


|The Cornhill Horse - Trough — The 

“Tun” Prison—Central Heat- 
ing of Eighteen Hundred 

Years Ago. 


Just outside the Royal Exchange on 
Cornhill there 


is a horse-trough. 
his is the successor—or perhaps 


{one ought rather to say the survival 
—of a very ancient London landmark 
| For the well which supplies the water 
was first dug by Henry le Waleis, 
| who was .Lord Mayor in 1282-3, 


as 


may be read in the inscription upon 
|the obelisk behind the trough. 
| At the same time he erected here 


ia 
Where to Find the Cornhill Trough 

a prison for the accommodation of 
| persons, both male and female—mor« 
especially the latter—who were found 
wandering in the City at night with- 
out being able to give a satisfactory 
account of themselves. 

This prison was known as “the 
| Tun,” apparently because its shape 
|suggested a large barrel standing on 
end. The prison and the “fountain 
of sweet water” together are often 
| spoken of as “the Conduit.” 
| This must not be confused with the 
“Standard on Cornhill,” which was 
|another public water supply, standing 
at the other end of Cornhill, where 
it meets Gracechurch-street, Bishops- 
gate and lLeadenhall-street. It was 
put up in Queen Elizabeth’s time. 

The water was pumped up from the 
| Thames, and ran from four spouts 
|down channels along each of the four 
|streets. It was regarded as the cen- 
| tral spot of London, and milestones 
throughout the country used to be 
marked so many miles from “the 
| Standard in Cornhill.” 


A Roman’s Home 

Some eighteen hundred years or so 
|}ago a wealthy Roman colonist built 
| himself a comfortable house beside 
the river in London. 

He was particularly careful to see 
that the central heating apparatus was 
on a scale sufficient to make home life 
| supportable during the winter months 
in chilly Britain. 

The Roman made his floors double, 
with a space of two feet between, 
| through which hot air from a furnace 


| outside could be made to circulate at 
will, thus keeping the whole house at 
any desired temperature. 

When the foundations of the pres- 
ent Coal Exchange were being dug in 
1848, workmen discovered this floor 
|fourteen feet below the present level 
of the ground; and the architect modi- 
fied his plan so that this interesting 
relic should be preserved in its orig- 
inal position. 

The lower floor is made of concrete, 


}on which stand little square pillars, 
feach made of twelve thin  tile-like 
| bricks. Big square tiles, resting on 


the top of these, form the upper floor, 
which 


was probably covered with 
tessellated paving. 
|} The chamber uncovered is semi- 


circular in form, and is only one end 
of the building. 

To see all this you must apply to 
| the curator of the Exchange. 
| 
| Advertisement inserted by THE. DAILY MAIL 
| 


(London) in the interests of the 1924 Advertis- 
| ing Convention. 
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“WV E make news,” is the favorite defense of the 
press agent. Whether they do or do not 1s 
not one-half as interesting as—how ? 

The activity of Mineralava has brought the matter 
to an issue and proven the futility of manufacturing 
news. The press-agent-minded president of the :or- 
poration that is responsible for that beautifying 
product claims an expenditure of $500,000. And’ for 
what ?° 

Eighty-eight so-called youthful beauties jerked 
bodily from their regular walks of life by exaggerated 
publicity in eighty-eight American cities were dumped 
into New York City this week to the blaring of brass 
bands. They danced and dined and rode in taxicabs. 
Finally they paraded before a very doubtful “king” 
of a very false motion-picture world. 

Eighty-eight so-called beauties from eighty-eight 
American cities dumped into the nation’s cosmopolitan 
metropolis at one time under heavy police escort, 
while violent crime is in the ascendancy, should nat- 
urally be a matter that would attract the attention of 
wide-awake city editors. In this case it did not. 
There were a couple of josh stories and one or 
two unimportant mentions in which the name of 
Mireralava was omitted even though that firm paid 
the bills. 

According to statements of the Mineralava officials 
advertising contracts in each of the eighty-eight cities 
in no case exceeded 10,000 lines. To estimate the 
total cost for paid space at ten cents a line, or $88,000, 
is liberal. 

From a financial standpoint this seems to have: 
been a wonderful story for the advocates of press- 
agentry. That less than one-fifth of a claimed adver- 
tising expenditure of half a million dollars went for 
bought advertising space is an indictment of the 
business and editorial methods of the newspapers that 
contributed space in any way to make possible this 
effort at a brazen steal. 

It is to the credit of the Associated Press, the 
United Press Associations and the International News 
Service that they refused to be party to this insult 
to the intelligence of American journalism. 

At last, not alone how, but why, news is made, has 
become a question that we hope will continue to 
demand an answer in every newspaper office in this 
country. 


NUMBERS NOT THE ESSENTIAL 


HE 1924 Convention of the Associated Advertis- 

ing Clubs of the World will no doubt be the 

most important gathering of the year and from 
an international standpoint will be without parallel 
in the history of the world. 

Leaders in the business life of practically all the 
nations of the world are already making arrangements 
to be in London for the July meeting. That the ad- 
vertising men of England fully appreciate the great 
task they have before them in making this convention 
a success is shown by the warning sounded by Horace 
S. Imber, committee chairman, that hotel arrange- 
ments are already being made and immediate reserva- 
tions are necessary to secure desirable accommoda- 
tions. Some idea of how seriously the advertising 
men of London are taking this meeting which is still 
more than six months away is disclosed in a full- 
page advertisement of W. S. Crawford, Ltd., appear- 
ing in the London Times of November 10 in which 
British industry is already being urged to awaken 
to the possibilities of 1924 and the need for a fighting 
policy to reap the greatest rewards from the A. A. 
C. W. convention. 

That America’s representation will be large there 
is now no doubt. But it should be remembered that 
this is to be an international gathering of advertising 
men. Ali efforts of Advertising Clubs throughout 
the country should be encouraged but there are cer- 
tain places where the line should be drawn. Offering 
a trip to London at excursion rates with numerous 
side trips at the expense of generous hosts as a bait 
for new memberships, regardless of the vocation of 
the applicant, will reflect neither profit nor credit on 
the organizations concerned. 

Let us all join in making the 1924 Convention of 
the Advertising Clubs of the World in London the 
greatest in the history of that organization. In that 
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CONSTANCY AND PERSEVERANCE 
Il. Timothy 


Chapter 11: 1-7 


HOU therefore, my son, be strong in the 

grace that is in Christ Jesus. 

And the things that thou hast heard of me 
among many witnesses, the same commit thou 
to faithful men, who shall be able to teach 
others also. 

Thou therefore endure hardness, as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ. 

No man that warreth entangleth himself with 
the affairs of this life; that he may please him 
who hath chosen him to be a soldier. 

And if a man also strive for masteries, yet 
is he not crowned, except he strive lawfully. 

The husbandman that laboureth must be first 
partaker of the fruits. 

Consider what I say; and the Lord 
thee understanding in all things. 


give 


sympathy and support of the highest principles and 
more useful purposes of advertising in trade is more 
important than numbers. 


A TIP TO THE FOREIGN OFFICE 


ORD LEVERHULME is one of the world’s 

leading advertisers and has held that place for 

a great many years as is attested by the success- 
ful campaigns of such well-known products as Pears’ 
and Lifebuoy soaps, as well as Rinso and Lux. For 
that reason anything that he may say about the great 
modern motive power of business is of particular 
interest. 

Speaking before the Sphinx Club of New York, of 
which he was guest of honor on his arrival in this 
country last w eck—not as a newcomer but as a 
member of 22 years’ standing—he departed from his 
address on advertising as a commercial asset to remark 
that: 

“Advertisers are teaching lessons which nations 
might take to heart. If they would advertise to each 


“other we would have no more war.” 


This is the advice of a business man and not the 
prophecy of a dreamer. He has invested millions in 
advertising and is convinced that, properly used, it 
increases turnover to a point that more than pays for 
the increase in cost without increasing the price to the 
consumer. He is a student of the power of the printed 
word and is convinced that it is the road to under- 
standing that will bring about world fellowship. 
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THE MARKS OF THE PRESS 


HE manner in which the public will in the 
future view the press as well as what consti- 
tutes independence on the part of the press are 
today chief topics of discussion in England as a result 
of the recent newspaper consolidations in that country. 
Strangely enough, these discussions center around the 
purposes and higher principles of journalism, rather 
than individual tastes in news presentation, which is 
the level usually reached on this side of the Atlantic. 

Writing in the London €pectator, Maj. J. J. Astor, 
principal owner of the London Times, states some 
old rules that govern honest journalism in a new way 
with some added observations that are well worth 
repeating here: 

“Before all else a newspaper should endeavor to 
give its readers the best and most accurate news, 
presented in the form that is most attractive to the 
public for which it writes. A “popular” style need 
not necessarily be an offence, unless it be based upon 
an under-estimate of the taste and intelligence of 
those for whom it is intended. The question at issue 
is one of principle, and not of form. It is submitted 
that, in this matter of principle, the first consideration 
is independence. The party organ, however ‘honor- | 
able its allegiance, can count politically for no more, | 
and may easily count for less, than the party to whose ~ 
fortunes it is attached. 

“The second, though more than equal in importance, 
is honesty—not only in purpose, but in facing and | 
frankly accepting unwelcome facts. Every case must | 
be stated impartially, its dark corners illuminated, and | 
its adverse aspects disclosed. 

“Thirdly, there must be patriotism in the sense that 
no personal or business interest should stand for a | 
moment in the path of the national welfare. A press 
corruptible by considerations of self-interest is even | 
a greater peril than a purchasable judiciary. | 

“Fourthly, there must be courage, if need be to | 
confront prejudice, passion or authority. If these ~ 
four principles be firmly established then, and only | 
then, will judgment carry its full weight. For in- 
stance, in any controversy in the field of economics ~ 
in which the press may have to take sides, its policy 
may be to some extent discounted on the false ground 
that it has been dictated by interested motives. 
Against that danger irrefutable proof of independence | 
and .open-mindedness is the only safeguard.” " 

While admitting the subject to be interesting, Maj. 
Astor refuses to permit himself to be drawn into” 
comment on the relative merits of the influence of ~ 
those newspapers which are edited for a public that 
seeks to be informed, and those that are edited to meet 
the universal demand to be interested. BS 

We believe the present discussions are going to be > 
a good thing for England as well as the press of that — 
country. It is well that the people of England are | 
not taking their press for granted and are instead i 
entering into such a lengthy discussion of its merits. ¢ 
It is even a more healthy sign that proprietors and — 
editors have shown a willingness to join in such dis- _ 
cussions and defend the press in its right to public” 
confidence. The more the public knows about the 
press and the guiding principles of the men who 
control it the better it will be for all concerned, in- 
cluding the press itself. 
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CHURCH ADVERTISING 
Wier was probably the largest single piece 


of church advertising copy ever printed in. 

a daily newspaper appeared in a recent. issue” 
of the Brooklyn Eagle on the occasion of the Fall” 
meeting of the Board of Bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church being held in its borough. This 
single advertisement filled two pages attractively laid 
out and containing the assignment of the visiting 
Bishops to the pulpits of the various churches the 
following day. 

The growth in the use of newspaper advertising 
space to attract attention to houses of religious wor- 
ship in recent years has been slow but steady and 
that class of business has now reached a point of 
development that makes it worth study and cultivation 
by advertising men everywhere. 

The Brooklyn Eagle advertisement stands out % 
unusual today, but it is only an indication of what 
the future holds in this field. 


| PERSONAL | 


ALPH BEAVER STRASSBUR- 

GER, proprietor of the Norristown 
(Pa.) Times, was a luncheon guest of 
President Coolidge recently. George 
Harvey, former ambassador to Great 
Britain was another guest at the 
luncheon. 

Mrs. William Randolph Hearst re- 
turned from abroad Nov. 26, on the 
Leviathan. 

Mme. Paul Dupuy, wife of the pub- 
lisher of the Petit Parisien, has sold her 
former residence at 26 East Sixty-eighth 
street, New York. The building, a four- 
‘story affair, will be remodeled into stores 
rand apartments. 

' Hon. Esmond Harmsworth, M. P., son 
fof Lord Rothermere, English publisher, 
returned Nov. 24 to England from New 
"York. He had been visiting in this 
scsountry several, months. 

' James Schermerhorn, founder and for 
21 years owner and editor of the Detroit 
‘Times, was the principal speaker at. a 
recent meeting of the Chicago Purchas- 
‘ing Agents’ Association, 

John C. Brimblecom, for the past 23 
Wears editor of the Newton (Mass.) 
‘sraphic, and a former state representa- 
Nive, is a candidate for mayor, opposing 
whe present incumbent. 
| E. W.. Hoch, editor of the Marion 
(Kan.) Record, and Mrs. Hoch have 
been visiting with their son, Congress- 
man Homer Hoch, in Washington and 
with their daughter, Mrs. James Read, 
n New York City. 

Governor Len Small, of Illinois, pub- 
isher of the Kankakee (Ill.) Republi- 
‘an has announced his candidacy for re- 
lection at the Republican primary next 
April. 
| Frank Swinnerton, British novelist 
ind writer of book reviews for the Man- 
thester Guardian arrived in this country 
this week. He plans to remain three 
months, during which arrangements will 
be made for publishing a complete set of 
tis books, 
| Lieutenant-Governor Fred E. Sterling, 
pf Illinois, editor of the Rockford (IIl.) 
tegister-Gazette has announced his can- 
lidacy for re-election at the Republican 
rimary next April. 
| Tollian M. Clock, proprietor of the 
quron (O.) Erie County Reporter has 
een elected mayor of Huron. He had 
0 Opposition. 


| Byron E. Cooney, publisher of the 
“ (Mont.) American has announced 
} 


e will again be a candidate for the 
Jemocratic nomination for Congress from 
ne first Montana district at the coming 
rimaries. ; 


|. IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


AROLD D. VALPEY, managing 
editor of the Lynn (Mass.) Item, 
jas returned from a two weeks’ trip to 
bermuda. During his absence, Harold 
*. Moulton, news editor, was in charge. 
| Fred Trigg, Kansas editor of the Kan- 
ns City Star, addressed the Neodesha 
Kan.) Chamber of Commerce, the 
dons Club and the Rotary Club at a 
yint meeting. 

Herbert W. Barker, of the editorial 
taff of the Altoona (Pa.) Tribune was 
mdered a dinner party by fellow work- 
s on his birthday anniversary recently. 


Edward Elwell Whiting, who conducts 
Vhiting’s column in the Boston (Mass.) 
[erald, has written a book entitled, 
President Coolidge, a Contemporary 
stimate.” 


Kenneth Duncan, Minneapolis news- 
iper man, has been appointed news edi- 
ir of the Salt Lake City Deseret News. 


J. S. Duncan-Clark, chief editorial 
titer of the Chicago Post, addressed the 
ather and Son banquet in Danville, Ill, 
cently. 


Frederick E. Nordengren, one-time re- 
ter for the Davenport (Ia.) Demo- 
at, has been made manager of the 
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Davenport office of the Dehler Audit 
Company, public accountants. 

William R. Lynett, son of E. J. Lynett, 
owner of the Scranton (Pa.) Times, will 
“cover” the coming session .of Congress 
for that paper. 

W. K. Bassett, former San Francisco 
newspaperman, has returned to that city 
from Honolulu to purchase equipment for 
an afternoon paper which he purposes to 
start in the Hawaiian capital. 

Miss Pearl Pangborn, formerly of the 
local staff, Tacoma (Wash.) News- 
Tribune, is a student at the University 
of Idaho. 

Jack Lee, a former member of the staff 
of the Omaha Bee and a writer of busi- 
ness and financial articles, has been ap- 
pointed secretary to Congressman Willis 
G. Sears. 


Will O. Jones, editor of the Lincoln 
(Neb.) State Journal, just returned from 
a European trip, spoke to the members 
of the Neligh (Neb.) Chamber of Com- 
merce recently. 

Lebbeus Mitchell, veteran newspaper- 
man, is the author of “Here, Tricks, 
Here!” a dog story for boys and girls, 
recently published by the Century Com- 
pany. Mr. Mitchell was for years dra- 
matic critic of the Kansas City Star. 


Laurence F. Davis, Saugus district 
man for the Lynn (Mass.) Item, who is 
dean of John Adams Senate, Delta Theta 
Phi, law fraternity of Boston University, 
headed a_ delegation which initiated 
President Coolidge into the fraternity at 
Washington last week. 


Richard Henry Little of the Chicago 
Tribune has resumed the editorship of 
the “Lin-o’-Type,” which he left some 
months ago, Frederick Donaghey, who 
conducted the column in the meanwhile, 
has been made dramatic editor, while 
Sheppard Butler, the former incumbent 
of that desk, has been made assistant 
Sunday editor. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


RNEST POLLARD, from man- 
aging editor Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch to managing editor 


Petersburg (Va.) Progress. 


Valentine A. Fallon, from city editor, 
Elizabeth (N. J.) Times, to city editor, 
Elizabeth Journal. 


Oren A. Fitzgerald, from University 
of Idaho publicity office to city staff, Salt 
Lake Tribune. 

Walter W. Fuller, from reportorial 
staff, Detroit Times, to editor, Ford 
(Ont.) News, a house organ of the Ford 
Motor Company of Canada. 

Louis B. Crane, Jr., from reportorial 
staff, Elizabeth (N. J.) Times, to staff 
Newark (N. J.) Ledger. 

Linn Bonner, from staff 
American to staff of Variety. 

Charles E. Warwick, from 


New York 


business 


manager, Keokuk (Ia.) Gate-City, to 
general manager, Canton (Ill.) Daily 
Ledger. 


John W. Tremlett, from city editor, 
Hamilton (Ont.) Herald, to editorial 
staff, Hamilton (Ont.) Spectator. 

Moses H. Williams, from managing 
editor, Boston Traveler, to managing edi- 
tor, Worcester (Mass.) Telegram. 

Calvin Chalmers, formerly Boston and 
Manchester (N. H.) newspapers, to 
managing editor, Holyoke (Mass.) Tele- 
gram. 

Kenneth Hughes, from 
(Me.) Press-Herald, to 
(N. Y.) Leader-Republican. 

Mrs. Helen Heller, from reporter, 
Wichita (Kan.) Beacon, to advertising 
manager and associate editor, Virginia 
City (Col.) Journal. 

Howard G. Noble, from special writer, 
Boston Post, to assistant state editor. 


Wesley H. Porter, from associate finan- 
cial editor, Los Angeles Herald, to pub- 
licity department, Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Portland 
Gloversville 


WITH THE ADVERTISERS 


TRUMAN A. DeWEESE, director 
of publicity for the Shredded 
Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 


for 


Los 
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| FOLKS WORTH KNOWING | 


LAUDE G.,BOWERS, for seven 
years editorial writer of the Fort 
Wayne (Ind.) Journal-Gazette and wide- 
ly known through 
his writing of the 
“Party Battles of 
the Jackson Pe- 
riod” and other 
books, and his ac- 
tivity in Indiana 
state politics, will 
join the editorial 
staff of the New 
York Evening 
World, Dec. 1. 

Though an edi- 
torial writer of 
unusual force, it 
was through his 
“Party Battles of 
the Jackson Pe- 
riod” that Bowers became widely known. 
The book received greater recognition 
from reviewers than any volume of its 
kind in recent years. His ‘“Kabbages 
and Kings” editorial feature in the Sun- 
day Journal-Gazette also attracted wide 
attention and was frequently quoted by 
newspapers throughout the country. 

Bowers is a Hoosier by birth, having 
been born in Hamilton county in 1878. 
He began his newspaper career on the 
Indianapolis Sentinel as editorial writer, 
and later served in the same capacity on 
the Terre Haute (Ind.) Star. In 1904 
he was a candidate for Congress in the 
Terre Haute district on the Democratic 
ticket. He served as a member of the 
board of works in Terre Haute and was 
a delegate to the national Democratic 
convention in 1908. From 1911 to 1917 
he served as secretary to Senator John 
Worth Kern, deceased, and in this posi- 
tion made an acquaintance that extends 
from coast to coast. In all Democratic 
campaigns he took a prominent part as 
a speaker, and served as chairman of the 
resolutions committee of the Democratic 
state convention in 1918, writing the 
greater part of the platform. In 1920 he 
delivered the keynote speech at the Demo- 
cratic state convention, and it was 
heralded as one of the greatest ever de- 
livered in Indiana. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bowers will take up their 
residence in New York early in De- 
cember. 


A 


CLaupe G, Bowers 


addressed the Baltimore (Md.) Ad Club 
Nov. 28. 


E. Leroy Pelletier, advertising man- 
ager for the Rickenbacker Automobile 
Company, was the guest of honor at a 
recent meeting of the Commercial Pho- 
tographers’ Association of Detroit. 
Donald G. Perkins, for man vears 


The following papers have renewed 


their contracts for the Haskin Service: 


The Boston Traveler 

The Bangor Commercial 

The Manchester Union & Leader 
The Fall River Herald 


The Burlington Free Press 


4] 


New England advertising manager of 
the Cosmopolitan Magazine, with head- 
quarters in Boston, is now in New York 
on the business staff of Hearst’s Interna- 
tional Magazine. Before he left Boston, 
Mr. Perkins was given a farewell ban- 
quet by his business associates. 

Thomas Moore, associate director of 
the Bureau of Advertising of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
will speak on “Newspaper Advertising” 
at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Dec. 
6, before the Association of Manufac- 
turers’ Representatives. 

George W. Toeller has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Caldwell 
Store, Inc., Washington, Pa. He was 
formerly located at Battle Creek, Mich., 
in a similar capacity. 


IN THE AGENCY FIELD 
C. COTTRELL has joined the Chi- 
*cago production staff of Albert 
Frank & Co. of New York, Chicago and 
London. Cottrell was formerly connected 
with the Charles Everett Johnson Com- 
pany as office manager. 
Erwin, Wasey & Co.’s home office in 
Chicago will be moved this month from 


58 East Washington street to larger 
quarters in the new America Fore 
Building at Cass, Rush, Pearson and 


Chestnut streets. 


Watts, Scott & Beutell, Inc., Atlanta 
advertising agency, has changed its name 
to Eastman, Scott & Company. New 
quarters have been taken in the new 
Glenn building. 

Fred L. Foster has formed the Fred 
L. Foster Advertising Service at Hutchin- 
son, Kan. 


Ralf M. Spangler, for some time an 
account executive with Klau-Van Pieter- 
som-Dunlap, Inc., has joined the staff of 
Smith & Ferris, Los Angeles advertising 
agency in a similar. capacity. 

Cecil, Barreto & Cecil, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency with offices in New York and 
Richmond, Va., has opened an office at 
Baltimore, Md. E. J. Bannvart, who for 
the last three years has been manager of 
the Baltimore office of Wood, Putnam 
& Wood Company, will be in charge of 
the Baltimore office. 


The Clean City Advertising Company 
has been organized at Dallas, Tex., capi- 
talized at $10,000. Incorporators are: 
Carlos D. Crawford, Ben C. Richards, 
Jr., and P. D. Crawford. 

The New State Advertising Agency 
has been organized at Tulsa, Okla., to 
conduct a general advertising agency 
business in the Southwest. The company 
is capitalized at $10,000 and the in- 
corporators are: C, E. Tucker and E. C. 
Peregoy of Tulsa, and W. N. Andrews 
of Joplin, Mo. 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., Chicago, adver- 
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tising. agency, moved last week from 
58 East Washington street to 844 Rush 


street. The new office will occupy a 
whole floor. 
J. W. Dickey, space buyer, C. W. 


Green Advertising Agency, has joined the 
World Wide Advertising Corporation, 
New York, as secretary and space buyer. 

Campbell, Trump & Co., Detroit, have 
added the following to their staff: Gor- 
don C. Eldredge, for several years man- 
ager of the Green, Fulton, Cunningham 
Company, Detroit; L. Grant Hamilton, 
formerly in the advertising department 
of the Federal Motor Truck Company ; 
and Harriet J. Meeker, a writer of 
fashion editorials and advertising from 
a woman’s point of view. 

Charles A. Siekman, for nine years in 
charge of advertising and publicity of 
the Oliver Chilled Plow Works of South 
Bend, Ind., has joined the Brotherton 
Company of Detroit. 

Miss Nellie D. Prendergast has been 
elected a director of the World Wide 
Advertising Corporation. 

T. H. Crane, formerly advertising 
manager of Shaw-Walker, and Robert 
M. Newcomb, recently with the Charles 
W. Hoyt Company, have joined the 
Joseph Richards Company, New York. 

L. D. Wertheimer of the John Curtis 
Advertising Company, New York, sailed 
this week for Europe on the S. S. Beren- 
garia. 

W. E. Fenno, Jr., formerly a news- 
paperman, and for the past two years a 
free land advertising agent, has joined 
the staff of James F. Newcomb & Co., 
Inc., of New York. 

Barrows and Richardson, advertising 
agency of Philadelphia will move during 
December from the present location in 
the Drexel building to 1520 Locust street. 

Clarence Vredenburgh, for the past 
three years managing director of the 
London and Paris offices of the Erwin, 
Wasey & Co., advertising agency, re- 
turned to New York, Nov. 24, to become 
manager of the New York office in 
charge of export. 


ON THE MECHANICAL SIDE 


E. OWENS, assistant mechanical 

» superintendent of the New York 
World, returned Nov. 23 on the S. S. 
Berengaria from a six weeks’ honey- 
moon trip abroad. Mr. Owens was mar- 
ried Oct. 6, to Miss Marie Margaret 
Reilly, of Scranton, N. J. The couple 
visited Paris, Berlin, Prague, Vienna, 
and London. While in France Mr. 
Owens inspected some mechanical equip- 
ment of French and German manufac- 
ture purchased by the World, which is 
now being shipped to this country. 

John W. Graves, linotype operator on 
the Longmont (Col.) Call, has resigned 
and will assist his father, C. R. Graves, 
in publishing the Raymer (Col.) Enter- 
prise. 

Richard Duffey, linotype operator at 
the Hagerstown (Md.) Globe, was elect- 
ed sheriff of Washington county, Mary- 
land, at the election Nov. 6 by a big 
plurality. 

Pearl Wragg, formerly employed in 
the composing room of the Springfield 
(O.) Daily News as linotype operator, is 
now forewoman of the composing room of 
the Canton (O.) Daily News. 


MARRIED 
DONALD WRIGHT, representative 
of the Moline (Ill.) Dispatch, 


Geneseo office, to Miss Florence Samuels 
of Moline, Nov. 17. 

Gerald Miller, telegraph editor, Spring- 
field (Ill.) State Register, to Miss Kath- 
leen Corson of St. Louis, Nov. 18. 

Paul Prugh, of the editorial staff, Des 
Moines (Ia.) Register-Tribune, to Miss 
Grace Rupe, at Des Moines, Nov. 16. 

J. M. Stein, Sunday editor of the 
Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, will be mar- 
ried to Miss Mae Rose Weil of Alexan- 
dtia, ‘La. Dec, + 

Michael Barto, circulation department, 
Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald, to Miss 
Aldine Erskine. 


Hdttor, &Vrublisher 


Miss Kittie Hart, one of the publish- 
ers of the Pipestone County Star at 
Pipestone, Minn., to Martin Forrest. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


E. SANSOUCY, business mana- 

¢ ger of the Ogdensburg (N. Y.) 
Republican-Journal, has purchased the 
publication from F, Packard Palmer and 
Samuel D. Palmer of Ogdensburg and 
New York City. 

R. C. Harper, one of the owners of 
the Plainview (Neb.) News, has sold his 
interest to his partner, J. F. Gunthorpe. 
The Harper family will move to Cali- 
fornia. 

Ralph G. Bray has purchased the Har- 
risonville (Mo.) Cass County Leader 
from Frank Armstrong. 

E. E. Stansberry has sold the Kenesaw 
(Neb.) Progress to H, B. Pickering. 

T. M. Casad, owner of the Bartley 
(Neb.) Inter-Ocean, has sold his plant 
to Thomas McCannon, superintendent of 
schools at Bartley. 

R. G. Hawkins, editor of the Wapello 
Republican, has purchased the Wapello 
(Ja.) Tribune, edited by the late J. A. 
Bigger. 

E. A. Place, a former Iowa editor, has 
purchased the Dexter (la.) Sentinel. 

W. E. Freeland, a state representative 
and owner of the Forsyth (Mo.) Rayney 
County Republican, has sold a half in- 
terest to Ray King. 

Scranton (Pa.) Sunday Telegram has 
been sold to C. H. Derby, its editor for 
two years, and divorced entirely from 
the Wilkes-Barre Telegram. Hereto- 
fore the two have been published under 
a joint ownership. 

Theodore H. Peterson has sold his in- 
terest in the Eveleth (Minn.) Printing 
& Publishing Company, publisher of the 
Eveleth News. Harry Rabwin becomes 
editor and manager. 

Morgantown (W. Va.) Post has been 
sold to the West Virginia Newspaper 
Publishing Company, of which Herbert 
C. Greer of Pittsburgh is president. 

Ralph G, Bray, former editor of the 
Bunceton (Mo.) Eagle, has purchased 
the Cass County Leader from Michael 
O’Hern, receiver. The paper suspended 
several months ago. 

Miss Florence Henderson, who has 
been owner and editor of the Spicer 
(Minn.) Green Lake Breeze for 7 years, 
has sold to A. J. Anderson. 

Lawrence Nelson has bought the 
Adams (Minn.) Review from Joseph A. 
Schneider. Mr. Nelson. was formerly 
with the Austin Herald. 

Control of the Pittston (Pa.) Press, a 
daily, has passed into a company headed 
by Frank Kennedy, advertising manager 
of the publication. William H. Hughes, 


business manager and editor, remains 
wiith the Press in the mechanical de- 
partment. 


J. H. Bryan, a writer on trade publi- 
cations at Kansas City, has purchased the 
Stockton (Mo.) Journal from F. L. and 
i. Ey Churen, 


SUSPENSIONS 


(CAMBRIDGE (Vt.) Transcript, a 
weekly, published for 40 years 
recently suspended publication. 

Clinton (la.) County Advocate, a 
weekly, since July 1, directed by L. V. 
Dittmar, has suspended. Malcolm Mac- 
Kinnon and son, James, who lately 
acquired the Fulton (Ill.) Evening 
Journal, have purchased the Advocate 
plant. 

Mechanicsburg (O.) News-Item, pub- 
lished by S. J. Newell, has suspended. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


TDUNDEE (Ill.) Valley News, a new 
weekly for Dundee, Carpenterville 
and Algonquin, appeared recently. It is 
published by Miss Irma DuPre and 
issued from the office and plant of the 
old Dundee Hawkeye. 

Commonwealth, announced as a con- 
servative labor journal, appeared at 
Joliet, Ill, this week. It is printed by 
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the Commonwealth Printing Company, 
and will be issued every Thursday. 

L. D. Wilcox, formerly Northwestern 
manager of the Chicago Packer, has 
started publication of the Osseo (Minn.) 
Press. 

W. H. Smithart has started the Olm- 
stead County Tribune at Rochester, 
Minn. 

B. W. Clabaugh, who was with the 
Fairmount (N. D.) News for 27 years, 
has started the Sauk Centre (Minn.) 
News. 

J. B. Sprague, publisher Gully (Minn. ) 
Advance, has started the Record at Mid- 
dle River, Minn., as a continuation of 
the Oslo Tribune. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


(THE Philadelphia Public Ledger re- 

cently placed an order for 57 li- 
notype machines with the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, Brooklyn, which is 
said to be the largest single order ever 
placed. i 

The Birmingham (Ala.) Age Herald 
recently placed an order for 17 new lino- 
type machines. 

Lansing (Mich.) State Journal has 
installed a new Hoe sextuple press, and 
purchased a two-story building adjacent 
to the present plant to accommodate 
equipment for their new morning edition, 

Greensburg (Ind.) News has installed 
a new web press and other mechanical 
equipment, including a linotype. 

Crookston (Minn.) Polk County 
Leader is about to move into its new 
quarters. A building has been remodeled 
for this purpose. The size of the paper 
has been increased from six to seven 


columns. A new press and folder ha 
been installed. 

The Keene (N. H.) Sentinel is insta! 
ing its fifth multiple magazine linotyy) 
A new Model E Duplex press was 1 
cently installed. 


The Ypsilanti (Mich.) Daily Press 
installing its fifth linotype machine. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


NEW York Tribune Chess Club h; 

challenged the recently organize 
New York World club to a competiti 
tournament to be played at the conclusiy 
of the latter’s club championship match 
for the Herbert Bayard Swope Cy 
which are now in progress. 

All members of the Advertising Ass 
ciation of Houston, Tex., who ha 
signed up for the trip to London are pe 
mitted to sit at a special table at t 
weekly noon luncheons, with Bill Patte 
chairman of the On-to-London comm’ 
tee. There are now 7 in the group. 

Miss Naomi Buck has been elected a 
sistant field manager of the Nebras| 
Press Association, and will have char; 
of the Lincoln office after the first of t/ 
year. 

Davenport (la.) Advertisers’ Club h 
launched a campaign to eliminate “Xma 
as a copy word during the Yuletime se 
son and to encourage its patrons to spi 
out the word “Christmas.” 

N. C. Belsiger, secretary-manager 
the National Association of Retail Gr 
cers, spoke before the Kansas City / 
Club last week. 

Thirty newspaper men of the Seven 
Minnesota Congressional District met 
Milan, Noy. 2 and 3. Theodore Chri 
tianson of the Dawson Sentinel w 


Los Angeles and 
Philadelphia 


The Evening Herald of Los Angeles and 
the Record of Philadelphia are recent users of 
Church Advertisements, Series 4, issued by 
the Church Advertising Department. 


The Record uses the matter to attract atten- 
tion to its page which shows the name and 
address of all the churches in the city, the page 
being paid for by contributions of local mer- 
chants, whose names appear. 


Both cities and towns find this series equally 
adaptable—one paper in a town. 


We are more interested in getting papers 
back of the effort to interest people in Christi- 
anity than in the promotion of any ‘special 
copy. But if you care to see the copy we have’ 


on hand, send for proofs. 


The price for use 


averages four dimes a week. 


Address Herbert H. Smith, 518 Wither- 
spoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHURCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


A.A.C.W. 


lected president; E. W. Nobbs, of the 
3ellingham Times, vice-president; M. J. 
McGowan, of the Appleton Press, secre- 
ary, and H. C. Sherwood, of the Fairfax 
3tandard, treasurer. 

Annual fall meeting of the 

astern Minnesota Ben Franklin 
vas held at Waseca, Nov. 9. C. C. 
Sampbell of the Ellendale (Minn.) 
fagle is president. W. P. Kirkwood, 
ditor of publications at University 
farm, St. Paul, was the chief speaker. 
Members of the Indiana Republican 
?ditorial Association will hold their mid- 
yinter meeting at the Severin Hotel, 
ndianapolis, Jan. 24 and 25. Political 
ubjects will be discussed. James J. 
Yavis, Secretary of Labor, will be guest 
if honor. 

Frank F. Gilmore, president of the 
,ouisville, Ky., Advertising Club was 
lected manager of the Louisville Safety 
Youncil recently. 

Members of the Louisville Advertising 
‘ub witnessed “The Way to Success,” 
two-reel film dealing with the advan- 
age of advertising novelties, at their 
aeeting, Nov. 20. 


South- 
Club 


WEWS SERVICES AND SYNDICATES 


ALTER MERRITT, former man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh bureau of 
he International News Service, is now 
ssistant night manager of the Tri-State 
Yews Bureau, Pittsburgh. Merritt’s 
uccessor with the International News 
Service is Carl W. Harris, former night 
ity editor of the Pittsburgh Gazette 
Times. 
_ The Associated Press has opened a 
wireau at Tulsa, Okla., with Harry L. 
Scandrett in charge. Mr. Scandrett was 
tormerly with the Topeka office of the 
(Associated Press. 
The Salisbury (Md.) News‘ has been 
Jected to membership in the Associated 
ress, 


SCHOOLS OF JOURNALISM 


RTHUR S. RUDD, editor of the 
** University of Oregon Emerald, 
aily undergraduate newspaper, was 
lected president of the Pacific Inter- 
ollegiate Press Association at the fourth 
nnual conference, held at the University 


f{ Southern California, Los Angeles, 
Yovember 8, 9 and 10. 
Blanche Wilson, Webster City, has 


een elected president of the Women’s 
ress Club at Grinnell College. Other 
feers are: Margaret Henely, Grinnell, 
ecretary; Katherine Gilmore, Des 
Aoines, treasurer. 

The department of journalism at Ohio 
tate University, Columbus, will have a 
ew home some time next summer. A 
(100,000 building is now under construc- 
ion to house the departmental offices and 
lass-rooms, the editorial rooms of the 
antern, university daily, and the uni- 
‘ersity print-shop. The new building is 
o be a three-story brick, stone and steel 
tructure, 220 feet long and 82 feet wide. 

Eight Western Conference universities 
rill send editors to the third annual con- 
ention of the Western Editorial Asso- 
iation to be held in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Nec. 7 and 8 Ohio State, Purdue, 
lorthwestern, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
llinois, Indiana and Iowa are the insti- 
uations which will be represented at the 
reeting. 

James W. Elliott, of Indiana Univer- 
ty, a sophomore and chief copy editor 
im the college daily, was awarded the 
iternational Reporter’s Prize of a gold 
‘atch for his publicity work in the ac- 
Vities fee campaign at the University 
ist spring, it was announced at the 
inth annual convention of Sigma Delta 
thi in Minneapolis last week. The con- 
‘st was open to all college newspaper 
‘orkers in the country, the award being 
wade for the most outstanding bit of col- 
‘Ziate journalism. The prize was do- 
ated by the Iowa State chapter of Sig- 
ia Delta Chi. 

Second dinner of students and faculty 
£ the Ohio State University department 
f journalism was held Nov. 20.  Pro- 
*ssor Henry R. Spencer talked on “News 
apers of Foreign Lands.” 
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BUSINESS MEN CONDUCT 
GO-TO-CHURCH DRIVE 


Shelby, O., Advertising Club Allied 
With Clergymen, Fills Churches 
In Effective Campaign—News- 
paper Space Utilized 


Business men of Shelby, O., formed 
an alliance with clergymen of the city 
in the promotion of a “Go-to-Church” 
campaign recently which proved its ef- 
fectiveness by filling the pews of the 
Shelby churches to capacity. 

Inaugurated by the Shelby Advertising 
Club and supported by the Protestant 
clergymen, the drive was calculated to ap- 
peal to business men by showing them 
how religion vitally effected their busi- 
ness. All churches, regardless of denomi- 
nation, were invited to participate. 

Each clergyman identifying himself 
with the movement agreed to devote one 
Sunday’s service to a sermon on “How 
to Use Christianity in Business.’ On the 
last Sunday of the campaign, after all 
ministers had spoken, it was agreed that 
a member of the Advertising Club should 
take charge of a joint service and deliver 
a sermon on “How to Sell Religion.” 

A publicity committee was appointed 
with the editor of the local newspaper 
as chairman. 

So much interest was manifested in the 
movement members of the Advertising 
Club decided to go outside their own 
group and obtain a’ speaker of national 
prominence to deliver the wind-up ser- 
mon. Napoleon Hill of New York City 
was chosen, chiefly, the committee de- 
clared, “because he is a prominent expo- 
nent of the Golden Rule in business.” 

Newspaper advertising played an im- 
portant part in placing the ‘Go-to- 
Church” message before the people of 
Shelby. The day preceding Mr. Hill’s 
appearance, business men of the com- 
munity devoted their usual advertising 
space entirely to quotations from his writ- 
ings and public addresses. 

The effect of this method was immedi- 
ately patent. The Sunday evening Mr. 
Hill spoke the crowds at the church were 
so great it was necessary to hold two 
services, at both of which many people 
were turned away for lack of seating or 
standing room. 

Mr. Hill’s address was based upon the 
principle of the attainment of power 
through organized, co-operative effort. 
He emphasized the statement that the 
business men and clergymen of Shelby 
could co-operate so effectively that it 
would be virtually impossible for any of 
them to fail in work or business. He 
also stressed the fact that.a triple alli- 
ance made up of the clergymen, the busi- 
ness men, and the workers in the local 
factories, would wipe out all possibility 
of labor troubles, and bring more peace, 
more pay, and more happiness than they 
had known before. 

Commenting upon the campaign, mem- 
bers of the Advertising Club have de- 
clared the effect of the ‘“Go-to-Church” 
drive was highly beneficial and whole- 
some, even if viewed from the standpoint 
of cold business. 


STARTS RADIO NEWS SERVICE 


Chicago American Will Broadcast 
Twice Hourly Night and Day 


Curicaco, Ill., Nov. 27.—An innovation 
in radio and newspaper circles was ini- 
tiated when the Chicago American and 
the Westinghouse KYW broadcasting sta- 
tion began their 24-hour news service. 

Beginning at 8 a. m., Nov. 28, and 
continuing every half hour except when 
special programs are being broadcast, 
news bulletins will be sent out through 
the ether day and night. The Inter- 
national News Service, Universal Service 
and the Cosmopolitan News Service will 
furnish the telegraph news, while the 
American during the day, and the Herald 
and Examiner during the night, will fur- 
nish the local bulletins. 

The service has been named the “World 
Crier” and will be broadcast over a 536- 
meter wave. 
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INDIANA 


Nationally Advertised Goods 


For years past, Indiana has been recognized as 
a most profitable market for nationally adver- 
tised goods, ranging from hair pins to hay 


What is true of the past is doubly true today. 


Indiana has numerous resources suchas timber, 
All have contributed to the 
buying power of the people of the state. 


The industrial growth is the result of superior 
The state is in the 
pathway of most of the great trunk lines, and 
branch railroads tap every corner of the state. 


Indiana ranks ninth in point of value of 


Indiana is thoroughbred American, having 92 
per cent of the population native born whites. 


This is pretty good territory to be cultivated 
It is a market worthy of the most 
The daily newspapers 
cultivate intensively. These leading dailies will 
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do the greatest service. Use them! 
Rate for AA 
Circulation 5,000 linea ij 
+}Decatur Democrat .........+..0e00>5 (E) 3,186 025 Hy 
**Evansville Courier .........+.0000> (M) 26,864 .08 iF 
**Evansville Courier .)........+.0000- (S) 33,443 .08 if 
=z 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ......... (M) 26,279 .07 Hi 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ......... (S) 31,008 07 ij 
**Fort Wayne News-Sentinel .......... (E) 39,165 .09 Hp 
**Gary Evening Post-Tribune.......... (E) 11,292 .05 HT 
**Indianapolis News ......0+.sese005 (E) 127,361 .23 | 
. (M) 7,415 if 
**[ sfayette Journal & C ( i 19,978 .06 4 
afayette Journa ourier (Fy 12'360 i 
+tLa Porte Herald ........0cceccee0: (E) 4,124 025 fi 
**Newcastle Courier ........-.cccc80% (E) 4,474 .025 Hl 
; (M) 9,676 } Hp 
**South Bend News-Times.... (E) 11,987 21,663 06 i 
**South Bend News-Times............. (S) 19,776 -06 | 
**South Bend Tribune...(S) 18,909...(E) 20,293 .06 | 
*Terre Haute Tribune ............ (E&S) 24,442 -06 | 
*A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1923. u 
**A. B. C. Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. ij 
+}Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
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Printing Addresses on 
Papers COSTS LESS! 


Used with The Multi-Mailer System, the 
directly imprinted address not only pre- 
vents subscribers’ complaints about de- 
lays and non-deliveries, but it is a money- 
saver. 


The combination of the directly imprinted 
address and The Multi-Mailer System 
can eliminate all Composing Room and 
Galley Room labor on mail list. Write 
for information as to how Speedaudress- 
img makes for economy. 


Speedaumatic 


Company 


MANUFACTURING 
THE MULTI-MAILER SYSTEM 
617-825 WASHINGTON BLYD: 
CHICAGO 


in WISCONSIN 


The Sunday Telegram has 
BY FAR the largest circu- 
lation of ANY Wisconsin 
newspaper. It is fast gain- 
ing the recognition of na- 
tional advertisers who seek 
to capture this rich market. 


INVESTIGATE! 


Learn the truth of the latest 
audits, and you'll use the 


FHitwaukee Ceiegram 
REPRESENTATIVES— _ 


| G. LOGAN PAYNE CO., Chicago, 
: St.. Louis, Los Angeles. 


- PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, New York, Bosten. 


Detrolt, 


New Records 
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From nothing to 200,000 in 
seven months on Sunday— 
From 25,000 to 200,000 in 
eleven months Evenings. 
Watch for the next chapter. 
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DETROIT 


Evening and Sunday 


TIMES 


Syracuse Herald 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Is first in Syracuse leading 
the second paper by 2,158,- 
316 lines for total advertising 
for 1922. 
First in total; local; national 
lineages. 


Special Representatives 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


236 Fifth Ave. 
N. Y. City 


Globe Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 


Steger Bldg. 
Chicago, TL 


Editor 


IOWANS RAISE $20,000 
FOR ADVERTISING 


Campaign to Sell State Market Will 
Continue Six Months, at Least, 
Publishers Decide at 


-Des Moines 


& Publisher 


Iowa daily newspaper publishers, as- 
sembled at Des Moines last Sunday. sub- 
scribed a total of $20,000 to be expended 
during the next six months in a national 
advertising campaign in the New York 
Times, Chicago Tribune, ‘Detroit News 
and Printer’s Ink. This fund, to which 
each newspaper contributed $100 for 
each cent per agate line of its national 
advertising rate, is payable half in De- 
cember and half in April. At the end of 
six months another meeting will be held 
to determine whether the campaign will 
be continued and expanded. 

Robert ‘R. ‘O’Brien, Council Bluffs 
Nonpariel, is chairman of the advertis- 
ing committee, other members of which 
are: S. E. Carrell, Keokuk Gate City, 
secretary and treasurer; John F. D. Aué, 
Burlington Hawkeye, ex-officio as presi- 
dent of the state association; Eugene 
Kelly, Sioux City Tribune; F. W. Wood- 
ward, Dubuque Telegraph Herald; 
George S. Thayer, Marshalltown Times- 
Republican; Frank D. Throop, Daven- 
port Democrat; Lafe Young, Jr., Des 
Moines Capital, and Harry T. Watts, 
Des Moines Register and Tribune, 

Present at the meeting were: C. A. 
Siegfried, Cedar Rapids Republican ; M. 
R. Cane, F. W. Woodward, Dubuque 
Telegraph-Herald ; Lee P. Loomis, 
Muscatine Journal; W. J. Schaefle, Du- 
buque Times-Journal; Frank Throop, 
Davenport Democrat; J. F. Powell, Ot- 
tumwa Courier; ‘C. S. Walling, Oska- 


loosa ‘Herald; D. M. Conroy, Mason 
City Globe-Gazette; E,. P. Adler, Dav- 
enport Times; Carl Davenport, W. A. 


Roseberry, Creston Advertiser; Phil 
Hoffman, Oskaloosa Herald; John 
Cowles, H. B. Lee, Harry T. Watts, 


Forrest R. Geneva, Des Moines Regis- 


ter-Tribune; Harry Shaw, Waterloo 
Tribune; J. A. Keefe, Des Moines 
News; G. L. Caswell, Iowa State Press 
Association, Ames; George Tucker, 
Webster City Freeman Journal; ‘W. S. 
Merryman, Fort Dodge Messenger- 
Chronicle; E. A. Chappell, Iowa City 
Press-Citizen; Eugene Kelly, Sioux City 
Tribune; Robert R. O’Brien, Council 


John F. D. Aué, Bur- 
lington Hawkeye; S. E. Carrell, Keokuk 
Gate City; Lafayette Young, Jr., and 
John E. Stewart, Des Moines Capital. 


Bluffs Nonpareil ; 


MINNESOTA SENATOR SPEAKS 


Magnus Johnson Declares Newspaper 
Advertising Is Unequalled 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 27—No ad- 
vertising can equal newspaper advertising 
Senator Magnus Johnson of Minnesota 
told members of the Washington Adver- 
tising Club Wednesday. Senator John- 
son said he knew whereof he spoke, for 
in his two campaigns he had secured a 
wonderful amount of “free advertising.” 

“There. is nothing better than news- 
paper advertising,” said the Senator. “But 
we should have the newspapers tell the 
truth. I am sorry to say that the people 
of the country are losing confidence in 
the newspapers. A lot of things were 
said about me before and during my race 
for the Senatorship, and a lot of it was 
not true, but with all that the newspaper 
is the true advertising medium. 

“In my state, there is a law against bill- 
board advertising, and the Commissioner 
of Public Highways has ordered down 
all the signs along the roads of Minne- 
sota. This will send the people to the 
newspaper for the proper medium of ad- 
vertising.” 


Linograph Opens New York Office 


The Linograph Company this week 
opened sales offices in Rooms 2401- 2402, 
15 Park Row, New York, in charge of 
P. O. Pedersen. The new Model 12 ma- 
chine recently introduced by this company 


for 


December 1, 1923 

will be on exhibition and in operation, as 
will the older Model 3. Associated with 
Mr. Pedersen’ will be D. N. Mallory, 
formerly of Oakland, Cal.; W. W. Pink- 
erton, who has covered New Jersey; L. 
J. Charland, New York State, and W. H. 
Needham, whose territory has been West 
Virginia. It is planned to supervise 
Eastern sales from the New York office. 


SAFFORD RETRACTS 


Withdraws Statement That Brewers 


Own St. Paul Daily Newspapers 


Complete retraction was made last week 
by the Rev. George B. Safford, superin- 
tendent of the Minnesota Anti-Saloon 
League, of his recent statement that “the 
Hamm Brewing interests some time ago 
purchased a controlling interest in the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press and Dispatch.” 

Suit for $50,000 damages which the 
Dispatch Printing Company had filed 
against the clergyman has been dropped, 
the newspapers asserting that their only 
object in suing was to establish as com- 
pletely as possible the utter falsity of Mr. 
Safford’s assertion. 

The Dispatch of Nov. 23 pointed out 
that the ownership of the Dispatch Print- 
ing Company was of Federal and State 
record, and that “by reason of the wisdom 
and foresight of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Thompson, now both deceased, the abso- 
lute independence of the St. Paul Dis- 
patch and Pioneer Press, financial and 
otherwise, has been guaranteed in per- 
petuity—as fine a*legacy as ever was 
bequeathed to the people of any com- 
munity. ... There is no excuse, and 
there never has been, for any mystery 
concerning the identity of its proprietors, 
and our readers, we feel sure, will ex- 
pect us to tolerate none.” 


COAST CIRCULATORS MEET 


Strongly Oppose Bureau Audit of Two 
for One Subscriptions 


The prevalent practice of giving two 
or more newspapers for the price of one 
was strongly opposed at the 5th annual 
convention of the California Circulation 
Managers’ Association, held at San Ber- 
nardino, Nov. 12 and 13. Members 
present voted unanimously to send a 
message to Stanley Clague, managing 
director of the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lation, opposing this practice and urging 
modification or elimination of the Bureau 
rules permitting the verification of this 
circulation. 

Among the speakers were W. F. D. 
Brown, of the Oakland Tribune, and 
George A. Fisher, of the San Francisco 
Chronicle. 

The following officers were elected: 
L. O. Hammond, Redland Facts, presi- 
dent; O. F. Thayer, San Bernardino, 
Sun, vice-president; Virgil Lundy, Fres- 
no Republican, second vice-president ; 
Victor Lattanner, Oakland Post-En- 
quirer, secretary and treasurer. W. F. 
D. Brown of the Oakland Tribune was 
elected chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors. 

The next convention will be held in 
Oakland Oct. 20 and 21, 1924. 


Photo Rights Let for Olympics 


The French Olympic Committee has 
just signed a contract with a private 
French firm, granting it exclusive motion 
picture and still picture rights for the 
coming Olympic Games. The commit- 
tee takes the stand that if it were to per- 
mit one American firm to operate it 
would have to allow everyone. 


Pastors Laud Crime Publicity 


Full details of all crime should be pub- 
lished to acquaint the public with the 
facts. This is the opinion of a group of 
ministers in Parsons, Kans., in backing 
up a Parsons newspaper for exposing a 
whiskey ring. The ministers issued a 
statement approving of the publicity, and 
declared that in their opinion it was the 
duty of a newspaper to give full publicity 
to criminal investigations. 


“In Boston It’s the Post” 


Circulation Averages | 
for 1922 


BOSTON DAILY POST. 


396,902 


Copies Per Day 


BOSTON SUNDAY POST 


401,643 _ 


Copies Per Sunday 


First in Local, General and 
Total Display Advertising 


Gravity Never Goes 
on Strike 


Ti eas 


obvious 


that gravity 


should be used to the utmost. 
Printing being one of the oldest 
industrial arts—one would ex- 
pect to find it a leading user of 
this costless, inexhaustible force. 


Yet the first newspaper plant to 
have a studied application of the 
fullest utilization of gravity has 


been 
year. 


in operation less than a 
We supplied the straight 


line and gravity plan for that 


plant. 


S. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Plant Layouts 


Production, 


Operation 


120 West 42nd Street, New York 


| 
{ 
, 
| 


Pittsburg is Press | 


A SOEer Newspaper 
Daily and Sunday 


Has the Latcem 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURGH | 
MEMBER A. B.C. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives: 


1. A. 


KLEIN | 


ae East. 42nd St., net i 
6 West Monroe St., Chicage 
A.J. NORAIS HILL, Hearst Bidg., San Franelsce | 


Nee Orleans 


THE 
ITEM 


“The African World” 


AND 
“Cape-to-Cairo Express 


Published every Saturday in ‘ 


London. 


had nr . 
co  ; 
is differen 
The home delivered circula- 
tion of the News in Indian- 
apolis exceeds that of the 


morning daily and the other 
evening paper combined. 


The Indianapolis 


NEWS 


64,000 


LARGEST EVENING 
CIRCULATION IN IOWA 


The 
Des Moines 
Capital 


OVER 


THE BOSTON 
AMERICAN 


has the largest evening 


sale in New England. 


It sells for 3c per copy— 


\its competitors sell at 2c 
| per copy. 


IN NEW ORLEANS NOW 
ITS THE STATES 


Largest afternoon city circulation. 


| Largest afternoon circulation in New 
Orleans trading territory. 

Total daily over 52,000 

Total Sumday over 177,006 


1922 1,025,432 te 
advertising gain, aga’ 


Greatest record in the South. 


Get complete information on New 
Orleans situation before deciding on 
advertising campaign. 


Represented by 


JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 


| Chicago, Atlanta, St. Lowis, Kansas 
Ctty, San Francisce 
an 


d 
Ss. C. BECKWITH 


SPECIAL AGENCY 
NEW YORK CITY 


rr 
; 
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, Advertising and circulation managers are always on the lookout for new 
ideas that will increase advertising receipts and win new circulation. Your 


idea for increasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to your manager, 
but it may be just the thing that some other manager wants. Epitor & Pus. 
LISHER will pay $1 for each idea printed under this head. The fact that 
the idea is now being used in your city does not bar it from the department. 
Address your communication to the Dottar Puiter Epitor. When they 
appear clip them and mail them in and receive bayment. Unavailable ideas 


will not be returned. 


/HERE papers are able to do so, 
circulation may be raised appre- 
ciably on a club plan for institutional 
homes, schools, hotels, and colleges. An 
incident here shows that in one home for 
girls and women, there is but one 
paper going into the institution and those 
residing there depend upon one reading 
the paper to acquaint them of bargains. 
The usual practice at the home is for the 
first arrival to take the paper to her room, 
In consequence but one individual gets to 
see the paper in that home. Were it pos- 
sible to place from 10 to 15 papers in the 
home on a club, or lesser payment plan 
than subscription rates, more could be 
read and bargains more easily sought. 
There are many places in every city hous- 
ing many people with only one paper—L. 
J. Jellison, Times Journal, Dubuque, Ia. 


The Boston Herald has just published 
a full page entitled “Seen in the shops for 
‘Christmas,’ with an attractive Yuletide 
heading. This is a page of individual 
items for Christmas purchase, each il- 
lustrated by a line drawing and described 
editorially. The Herald had each store 
pick out an item to feature and the name 
of the store is mentioned in each descrip- 
tion. A good pre-Christmas stunt for 
getting a page or more of advertising 
which has news value.—James M. Mose- 
ly, 39 East Concord street, Boston. 


The present condition of the bond mar- 
ket gives extended opportunity for special 
pages on the advantage of buying invest- 
ment bonds rather than other securities. 
The advertising department starting out 
on a feature of this sort will find the way 
paved if an editorial man makes the 
rounds of these concerns and gets material 
for appropriate copy before the advertis- 
ing phase is suggested—John Lewis 
Shissler, Cleveland Times, 


One of Pennsylvania’s  smaller-city 
papers publishes a special half page 
weekly carrying advertisements of all 
banks in the city at the sides and a signed 
article on thrift or some similar subject, 
written by a different local bank of- 
ficial each week, in the center—John H. 
A. Kelly, 223 East Oak street, Norris- 
town, Pa. 


A northern New England daily has 
added to its advertising customers by ar- 
ranging a space, one quarter page, to 
film exchanges. <A soliciter was sent to 
the various film exchanges, and outlined a 
plan for appealing directly to the public, 
in behalf of the photoplays, rather than 
through the theatres. Each of the film 
exchanges was allotted two inches double 
column, the copy to change thrice weekly. 
In the past there had been no sustained 
advertising on the part of the exchanges, 
there being an occasional splurge for a 
special production. Indications are that 
the quarter page will not be sufficient in 
a few months, and that a half page will 
be allotted, there being a consistent de- 
mand for space—W. McNulty, St. John, 
INGER: Can: 


A department store in a middle western 
city has made successful use of the 
‘Christmas-basket for the poor idea by ad- 
vertising tastily arranged baskets contain- 
ing needed food and clothing at a nom- 
inal price. Enough candy, holly and toys 
are added to give the basket a true Christ- 
mas flavor. The appeal of course is made 
to the more fortunate persons whose at- 
tention may be secured to do something 
for the poor. The store delivers the 
baskets wherever and whenever the buyer 
directs in delivery cars especially decora- 
ted for the occasion, This plan has been 
found to be not only a sales booster but 


also a great advertisement and a valuable 
accumulator of good will for the store.— 
Frank D. Hicks, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


The “First New Year Baby” stunt 
staged its annual “come back” in a num- 
ber of papers last year. You are prob- 
ably familiar with the idea—various mer- 
chants combine a page announcing free 
gifts to be awarded by each to the first 
baby born in their city in the new year. 
New Year Day is only a few weeks 
ahead. ‘What’s to prevent a live paper 
from re-vamping this space selling idea 
as a starter for 1924, They could go still 
farther by offering prizes in merchandise 
to the first baby of February, March, 
April, May and so on through the year. 
Each page is, of course, good for a re- 
run when the prize winner is announced— 
making the possibility of 24 or more 
pages in a year.—George C. Marcley, Re- 
publican-Journal, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


“Why not turn some of those discarded 
things in your attic into cash? They take 
up a lot of room, and you will not need 
them any more anyway.” The two above 
thoughts are being used in an ad in the 
columns of the ‘Hutchinson Gazette, 
(Kan) in securing more advertisements 
for their columns. Nearly every home 
has things in the attic or basement which 
are being destroyed by mice and elements, 
and which are of no service to the 
owners. There are people who can use 
and really need these things. And the 
owners will sell them when being prop- 
erly reminded of them.—B. F. Clark, 101 
West 15th street, Hutchinson, Kansas. 


The four grades in one school represent 
one metropolitan newspaper in a smaller 
suburban town for subscription work. 
The town is divided into four sections, 
each grade overseeing one section and 
providing the carrier, as well as working 
up new subscriptions. When the regular 
carrier cannot work the grade provides a 
substitute. The school is allowed a cer- 
tain amount extra based on the carrier’s 
earnings for its fund, as well as a per- 
centage for new subscriptions. Sub- 
scriptions have been doubled in the town 
since the plan was inaugurated—Bert A. 
Teeters, Lock Box 295, Springfield, Ohio. 


Smaller newspapers who do not have 
a “kill clerk” are usually confronted with 
the “kill” evil—Classified advertisers 
claiming to have ordered an ad “killed” 
several days before it is to expire. This 
can be largely overcome by having a 
“kill” book in which the clerk taking the 
“kill” writes the name of the advertiser, 
the classification of the ad, the time 
killed, etc., and issuing a “kill” number 
to the advertiser, advising them that no 
claims for adjustment will be allowed 
unless the kill number is presented— 
each day should have a new series of 
numbers—which prevents the advertiser 
from guessing a number. If he says that 
he killed his ad Tuesday and his kill num- 
ber is “7000 something” you can refer to 
Tuesdays kill numbers and see that all 
kills taken on that day began with 4000, 
and that the advertiser is merely trying 
to guess the correct number—J. E. 
Withers. 


The “Roll of Honor’ contains the 
names of the persons who have renewed 
their subscriptions. This can be called 
many different names, but whatever 
the name may be, the results are the 
same. Subscribers hurry to get their 
name in the paper and the “contagion” 
spreads.—Geo. W. Watrous, 72 Yale 
street, Battle Creek, Mich. 


=a W HAT 


is the sure route to increased 
advertising revenue, greater 
prosperity and more prestige 
for 1924 ? 
A Great Circulation Gain 
Before the Close of 1923. 
8,340 NEW, paid-in-advance 
subscribers added to The 
Nashville Banner’s  circula- 
tion—and only two of the 
four periods of the campaign 
ended. One more proof of 
Hollister supremacy! 


* \ HOLLISTERS CIRCULATION 


- 


a ORGANIZATION 
om el har$esi inthe United States 
300 MERRITT BLDG., Los ANGELES,CAL. 


Se, 
Immediate Dates Available 
Wire or write: care of Nashville Banner 


A Special Opportunity 
To Buy a Stereotype Press 


Due to the consolidation of The 
Evening Standard and The Daily Star 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., the under- 
signed, the owners of the Standard- 
Star have for sale, 


A 20-PAGE HOE PRESS 


Which is surplus equipment and will 
be disposed of as soon as possible. This 
is a 20-page Hoe Rotary Press, a su- 
perior machine in many ways and cap- 
able of turning out a fine product. It 
is in running operation daily and may 
be inspected by prospective purchasers 
at any time. 

It has a capacity of 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 
16. and 20 pages of 8 columns, 12 ems. 
It will print 20,000 per hour of 4, 6, 8, 
or 10 pages inset, or 10,000 per hour 
of 12, 16 or 20 pages collect. With the 
press is also a stereotype equipment. 

The equipment will be offered at an 
advantageous price to the purchaser. 
For further particulars call or address 


WESTCHESTER NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


T. Harold Forbes 


New Rochelle 


Business Is Fine 
In Baltimore 


The ‘Automobile. Commissicner 
reports the sale of 


1000 AUTOS EVERY 
Gola WEEK: hoe 
You Can't Cover 

Baltimore Without 

The Baltimore News: 
ofp, and’. 

— The 

Baltimore American 


Ask for present-day facts on 
the Baltimore situaticn. 


FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


Chess 25S Varn 
MORNING EDITION 
The World and the Eve- 
ning World have a_ com- 
bined circulation daily, of 
650,000 for $1.20 per agate 
line gross, subject to con- 
tract discounts. They carry 
more high class dry goods 
advertising; are read by 
more jobbers, department 
and chain store buyers, and 
by more retailers; offer 
more circulation per dollar 
and a more concentrated 
circulation; a reader and a 
dealer influence more local- 
ized than any other morm- 
ing and evening combination. 
Advertise in Newspapers 
by the Year 


The eseHeey orld 


Pulitzer Building, New York 
Maller’s Building, Ford Building, 
Chicago Detroit 
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MARION CLUB SEEKS 
KESSLER CARTOON 


Would Hang Autographed Copy of 
Famous “Bottom of the Ladder’’ 


Harding Drawing in 


Memorial Room 


A copy of the “Bottom of the Lad- 
der” comic cartoon of the late President 
Harding by Kessler is to be placed in 
the “Harding 
Room” of the 
Marion Club. 
The cartoon 
shows President 
Harding’s start 
in an old time 
printing office. 

F. B. Morrison, 
head of the 
Marion Club, has 
Wari tte) the 
Metropoli- 
tam Newspaper 
Service which 
syndicates Kess- 
ler, in) pari. as 
follows: 

“We are arranging what is known as 
the Harding Room in the Marion Club. 
Your cartoonist, Mr. Kessler drew a 
cartoon that brought forth a personal 
letter from the President, complimenting 
him for it. We should very much desire 
a copy of this cartoon autographed to 
the Marion club. 

“Our club was headquarters for all 
the activities incident to the campaign, 
and, later, the funeral of President 
Harding.” 

Among the treasures of Mr. Kessler is 
the letter on the cartoon from President 
Harding: 

“Some considerable time ago someone 
brought to my attention your cartoon, 
under the caption “The Bottom of the 
Ladder.’ JI want you to know how 
greatly I enjoyed it. It made me think 
of the days of almost fifty years ago. 
In those good old days the apples, 
peaches, tomatoes, squashes, pumpkins, 
melons and boxes of wedding cake were 
well known arrivals at the shop, and it 
was the privilege of the “devil” to share 
in the wedding cake and little else. The 
two most familiar features of your car- 
toon consist of the old drum stove, which 
I have seen red hot on many occasions, 
and the grouch at the case who is kick- 
ing about the distribution’ which has 
been made by the lad, who was the tar- 
get of everybody’s criticism. Surely you 
must have sometime known something 
of a country print shop for your picture 
makes a stage setting that is exceedingly 
familiar to me in the reflections of boy- 
hood days.” 


CAMILLUS KESSLER 


Journalism Teachers to Meet 


Teachers of journalism in American 


Editor & Publisher 


American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism,: will gather for their annual 
convention in Chicago, Dec. 27, 28, 29, 
F. W. Beckman, president of the asso- 
ciation has announced. Dean H. F. Har- 
rington of the Medill School of Jour- 
nalism, Chicago, will arrange quarters 
for the convention. The program will 
be announced at a later date. 


TO FILE HARDING TRIBUTES 


Memorial Association Will Preserve 
Editorials from National Press 


WASHINGTON, Nov.  28.—Editorial 
tributes published at the time of Presi- 
dent Harding’s death in San Francisco 
Aug. 2, and in the succeeding days when 
the entire country was in mourning, will 
form a permanent record in the Harding 
Memorial to be established at Marion, O. 

A collection of the editorials of daily 
and weekly newspapers, trade publica- 
tions, agricultural papers and magazines 
is being made by the Harding Memorial 
Association and editors throughout the 
country have been invited to send in 
comment made at that time, 

Great pains will be taken to preserve 
these records, a special process being 
employed to preserve the paper. Ex- 
perts will mount the editorials in sub- 
stantial record books. [Editorials al- 
ready received at the Washington head- 
quarters of the Memorial Association are 
in several languages including Spanish, 
German, French and Hebrew. 


Chicago Reporter Outwits Madman 


James Gavin, a Chicago Tribune re- 
porter, was held prisoner in a loop hotel 
by a madman recently, who had tele- 
phoned the newspapers that he had been 
held up. Gavin was the only reporter to 
be sent over. After being induced to 
stay at the point of a revolver, he talked 
his way to freedom. He immediately 
notified police, who were unable to cap- 
ture the madman until many shots had 
been fired and tear-bombs used. 


Celebrate Chicago’s First Newspaper 


The 90th anniversary of the founding 
of Chicago’s first newspaper was cele- 
brated Nov. 26, by the Old Time 
Printers’ Association. Thomas Knapp, 
president of the association and James 
Cleary, of the Chicago Tribune, were 
among the speakers. 


Electrotypers to Move Office 


The headquarters of the International 
Association of Electrotypers of America 
now in New York, are to be located in 
Cleveland, it is announced, between now 
and the first of next year. It is believed 
that Cleveland is a more central location, 
and, in addition the city is now one of the 


colleges and universities, members of the big printing centers of the country. 


Directory of Leading Features 


FOR DAILY, SUNDAY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, 


Colyums 


DAILY CHIT CHAT 
Standard Feature Service, 
606 Eastern Ave., Janesville, Wis. 


Comic Strips 


FAMOUS FANS—in 3 col., great stuff. 
KIDDIE KAPERS—in 2 col., real kids. 
Columbia Newspaper Service, 799 B’way, N, Y, 


Fiction 
STORIES 


Constance Edgerton 
606 Eastern Ave,, Janesville, Wis. 


ithe reputation embodied in 
“THE METROPOLITAN FOR FICTION” 


has been earned by supplying steadily for more 
than four years fiction of unalloyed reader ap- 
peal and pleasure. 


Metropolitan Newsp. Service, 150 Nassau, N. Y, 


Fiction 


LET US BUILD YOUR CIRCULATION 
Famous stories by famous authors 
Service for Authors, 833 West 42d St., New York 


Humor 


THE THIRTEENTH GIRL 
5,000 words 
Lewis Wilson Appleton, Jr., 
1922 East Pacific St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Photo News Service 


SEND US YOUR NEWS AND FEATURES 
pictures. We pay $3 and $5 for each accepted. 
Kadel & Herbert, 

158 East 42d 8t., New York City. 
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SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT 


For Newspaper Making 


\ 


For Sale 

24 page Hoe Double Supplement Press A-1 
condition. Have out-grown this equipment and 
will sell at sacrifice. Address Columbus 
Ledger, Columbus, Georgia. 


Printers’ Outfitters 
Printing Plants and business bought and 
sold. American Typefounders’ products, print- 
ers’ and bookbinders’ machinery of every de- 
scription. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman 
St., New York City. 


Used Newspaper Presses 


Available For Early Delivery. 


Goss Comet Press, prints from type, 

4, 6 or 8 pages. 

Scott Goss and Hoe Quadruple Presses. 

Scott and Hoe Sextuple Presses. 
with extra color cylinders. 

TELL US WHAT YOU REQUIRE. 

AS FERRARA oe a a es 


Walter Scott & Co. 


PLAINFIELD, New JERSEY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
1441 Monadnock Block 457 Broadway 


N.Y. DAILY NEWS 


HALF-TONES 
Best in the World 


Made by 


POWERS 


NEW PROCESS 


R. HOE & CO. 


For One Hundred Years the Leading 

Designers and Manufacturers of News- 

paper Presses and Printing Machinery 
of All Kinds 


Quality First— 
Progress Always 


We always carry a full line of press 
and _ Stereo-room supplies, including 
blankets of all kinds, knives, rubbers, 
cheek woods, matrix paper, imported 
and domestic tissue, brushes, chem- 
icals, counters, paper roll trucks, eta., 
all at the lowest prices consistent with 
Hoe high quality. 


504-520 GRAND STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


No. 7 Water Street Tribune B 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, irae 


For Sale 


Due to merger, two models 5 and one model | 
linotype machines in excellent condition. Pric 
and terms reasonable. Standard-Star, Ne) 
Rochelle, N. Y. | 


Newspaper Web Presses. | 
No. 450—Hoe Right Angle Quad, 32 pp., wit 
complete new stereo. equipment. | 
No. 396—Goss Straight-Line Quad, 32 pp. | 
. 433—Scott 24-page, 3 deck press. 
. 454—Hoe 20-page single roll press. | 
. 440—Goss 16-page press, two deck. 
. 66—Hoe 12-page single-roll press. | 
. 428—Cottrell 8-page “U” press. | 
. 427—Goss half-tone color web press. } 
. 457—Campbell Multipress, flat-bed_ web. | 
. 241—Cox Duplex flat-bed press (in Canada. | 
. 468—Goss Comet flat-bed web press. | 
For details address Baker Sales Co., 200 Fift! 
avenue, New York. 


Cline-Westinghouse Double-Motor Drive 
with full automatic push button control. 


USED BY THE 
ROCHESTER DEMOCRAT 
Rochester, N. Y. 


We refer you to them for their 
opinion. 


MAIN 


OFFICE 
Fisher Building 
343 §S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 


EASTERN OFFICE 
Marbridge Building 


Broadway at 34th St. 
NEW YORK 


GOSS 
“COMET ” 


The ideal press for 
small daily and local 
weekly newspapers. 

A flat-bed press that 
prints from roll-paper 
and folds asit prints— 


3,500 per Hour— 
4,6 or 8 Pages 
As5 hp. motor drives 
it, anda 12x12 ft. floor 
spaceaccommodatesit. 


Send for Catalog 
9%e GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO= 


1535 S. PAULINA ST. CHICAGO ILL. 


| 
| 


YOUR CLASSIFIED | | 


AD 


in 


EDITOR & 


is read by the man you want to reach 


PUBLISHER 
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Introduction to Employer and Employee 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. For 
ye unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
wed 50 words) FREE. 


yertising Man. ’ , 

urteen years’ experience. Copywriter and 
ssman as well as director. Thirty years old 
¢ married. Prefer contract in West Vir- 
ia, Ohio or Penna. Will consider other 
-itory. Now employed but publisher not 
sspaper man and lacks working capital. 
«’t waste time unless opportunity and salary 
nlimited in proportion to results produced. 
‘ress Box C-811, Editor & Publisher. 
vertising Manager. : } 
‘ried man, thirty-six years old with family 
its permanent position as Advertising 
ager somewhere on. an Eastern Daily. 
sive years’ experience on large newspapers 
sa “Go Getter Type.” Prefer a daily of 
0 or up circulation. Can furnish best of 
‘rences. Am employed now in Middle West, 
+ can make immediate change. Address 
.2, Editor &- Publisher. 

,ertising Manager, ; 
ears of age with over 7 years’ experience 
ome of the largest papers in the country, 
i; an established record as a _ producer. 
‘ld like to connect permanently with paper 
-1 10,000 to 60,000 circulation. Now em- 
‘ed on large paper in an executive capacity. 
iid like change between Jan. first and 
( first. If you are looking for a live 
"1g man to increase your advertising reyv- 
, don’t overlook this opportunity. C-817, 
cor & Publisher. 

julation Manager. - 

sen years’ experience, desires position as 
ulation Manager or City Circulation. Home 
srery expert. Box C-787, Editor & Pub- 
or. 

‘ulation Manager. 

‘1B. C. man, whose several years’ experi- 
1 with the Audit Bureau all over the 
ved States and Canada, and in general 
spaper work, enables him to know the best 
ireulation and promotion methods, will be 
‘lable for permanent engagement shortly. 
experience will be found valuable in 
ling up legitimate circulation in all classi- 
‘ions and properly recording same with an 
uate office system and records, enabling 
fisher, A. B. C., and advertiser to know 
val paid circulation at all times. Capable 
aking full charge. Address C-814, Editor 
‘ublisher. 
| Editor. 
“rienced newspaper man wants position on 
jing daily in city up to 200,000 population. 
yervative where individuals are concerned, 
yessive on public questions. Go anywhere. 
0, Editor & Publisher. 


yy Reader, 

®ughly experienced, open for position on 
hing newspaper. Salary $40 week. C-809, 
br & Publisher. 


ncial and Business Editor, 

( Wall Street experience, seeks connection 
+ daily, weekly or monthly publication. 
ive years’ experience includes, in addition 
jregoing, general assignment, rewrite, city 
5 copy desk, make-up and advertising. 
¢ 32; married. Would consider managing 
i town paper. Who can use me? Box 
%, Editor & Publisher. 
re nd 


JSINESS BUREAU BANS “FREE” 


ester Group Enlists Dailies In 
‘Drive to Keep It from Ads 


ne Better Business Bureau of the 
nester (N. Y.) Ad Club has se- 
id the co-operation of the daily news- 
irs and the retail dealers of that 
making possible the elimination of 
word “free” from advertising copy 
ished there. 
ie bureau worked on the basis that 
irticle can truthfully be advertised 
‘ee that is in any way tied up with 
irchase or service rendered. In place 
he word “free” alternative expres- 
1 such as “given,” “included,” “given 
| the purchase of” have been adopted. 
| guard the public against fraudulent 
més all Rochester newspapers have 
sd to carry no foreign advertising 
h makes reference to anything given 


OMINION POSTAL CHANGES 


ulations Governing Dispatch of 
Yewspapers Made More Lenient 


‘number of changes in postal regu- 
Ms governing dispatch of newspapers 
‘ been made recently by the Canadian 
\ Office Department. Tabloid sections 
low permitted provided they fulfil the 
lwing requirements—are a regular 
ire of the newspaper; when spread 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Magazine Writer, 

Versatile newspaper man, with many years’ 
editorial, writing, theatrical, photographic ‘and 
advertising experience wants position as classi- 
fied manager, Sunday, telegraph department, 
assistant editor or editor. Age 34. Central 
states or Middle West preferred. C-813, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Managing Editor 

large Southern daily, excellent reputation as 
executive, valuable experience, who can sat- 
isfy exacting publisher as to executive ability, 
desires opportunity on afternoon newspaper. 
Not interested in offers from morning publica- 
tions. Will welcome opportunity to build up 
newspaper that has proper prospective field 
aed it. Address Box C-765, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


Mechanical Superintendent. 

In charge of large Eastern daily can be con- 
sulted in_a confidential capacity by any pub- 
lisher. Expert information or advice will be 
given as to installation, organization, system, 
or anything technical in connection with in- 
creasing efficiency or reducing expenses in 
newspaper mechanical departments. Consult 
an expert, practical mechanical man, with 32 
years’ mechanical newspaper experience in 
some of the largest Eastern dailies. Explain 
as concisely as possible what is wanted. I 
will advise, and we will come to a mutual 
agreement as to fee on the basis of results 
achieved by following such advice. Address 
all communications to Box C-816, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Mr. Publisher! 

Are you looking for a high powered business 
or advertising manager, who can _ produce 
individually and make the organization pro- 
duce too, by being a working leader and show 
the other fellows how? Communicate with me. 
Wonderful past record worth while to inves- 
tigate. C-806, Editor & Publisher. 


News Department Head. 

Leaving morning paper in one of south’s 
largest cities because of inadequate salary. 
Will be open Dec. 1 to take charge of city 
desk, telegraph, sports or handle special as- 
signments for either daily or Sunday edition. 
Future desired more than immediate returns 
in salary. Married, sober, ten years’ metro- 
politan experience. C-807, Editor & Publisher. 
ee Oe ISLET 


Young Man, 

24, college graduate, seeks position on small 
paper or trade journal. Hard worker; writes 
advertising and news copy for past year, Un- 
derstands make-up, solicits advertising, etc., 
references. Address Box C-818, care Editor & 
Publisher. 


BOOKS, ETC. 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


Breaking Into the Magazines 

is easy if you let The Writer’s Digest. 
America’s leading magazine for writers, tell 
you how. Filled with brass-tack articles on 
writing and selling photoplays, stories, poems, 
songs, feature articles, etc., by America’s 
foremost writers. Write tcday for free sam- 
ple copy. Writer’s Digest, 820 Butler Build- 
ing, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


out are same size as other pages of the 
paper; are printed at the office of publi- 
cation of the paper; bear an indication 
clearly identifying them as forming in- 
tegral part of the particular issue of the 
paper with which they are forwarded; 
are not issued to serve advertising pur- 
poses or the interests of some campaign 
Or organization. 

The provision that copies of an en- 
larged Saturday edition cannot be sent 
out as specimen copies has been deleted 
from the regulations. 

A new provision has been inserted 
reading : 

“In cases where owing to the size of 
daily newspapers it has become almost 
a physical impossibility to have the 
papers folded to the size of one-eighth 
of the full double sheet, they may be 
accepted for mailing when folded to the 
size of one-quarter of the full double 
sheet. Publishers must understand, how- 
ever, that their failure to comply with 
the provision of the regulations requir- 
ing the one-eighth fold may result in 
delay in the sorting and delivery of their 
papers.” 


Manchester Sunday Edition Suspends 


Publication of the Manchester (N. H.) 
Sunday Union-Leader was suspended 
with the issue of Nov. 25. The paper 
was started in June, 1922. An editorial 
announcing the suspension says that ad- 
vertising revenue in its territory is in- 
sufficient to make a Sunday edition pro- 
fitable at present costs, 


HELP WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


Advertising Manager. 

Wanted for daily newspaper in Ohio. Young 
man with ability to write and sell. Must be 
able to teach his staff to produce also. Give 
all information in first letter and state whether 
now employed, salary desired, etc. Write 
Box C-763, care Editor & Publisher. 
Experienced Advertising Man 

for live paper in city of 7,500. Must be good 
solicitor and copy writer. Give full informa- 
tion and photo if possible. Albany Democrat, 
Albany, Ore. 

Managing Editor Wanted 

for morning and Sunday paper in suburban 
metropolitan district. No one need apply who 
has not already made good in a big way. 
C-792, Editor & Publisher. 
Salesman 

wanted to sell Dry Mats as a side-line. Liberal 
commission. C-794, Editor & Publisher. 


There Is An Opening 

in circulation department of Metropolitan news- 
paper for real live hustler, capable of handling 
men and taking charge in developing home 
circulation. Permanent position with advance- 
ment for right man. Write your experiences, 
salary expected and all about yourself in letter 
to Box C-815, Editor & Publisher. 

Wanted 

by a daily newspaper near New York, an 
experienced and competent pressman to oper- 
ate a forty-page press. This is an advan- 
tageous position for the right man. It is per- 
manent. Working conditions are favorable. 
A sufficient number of assistants is furnished. 
This position includes stereotyping. Address 
C-780, Editor & Publisher. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 


classification. Cash with order. 


Twenty Thousand Cash. 

Terms on remaining thirty buys only after- 
noon daily in North Carolina—port city of 
thirty-five thousand population. Associated 
Press,other privileges, contracts, leases ad- 
vantageous. Plant modern, inventortng ap- 
proximately forty thousand dollars. Apply 
J Horne, Jr., Rocky Mount, N. C. 


FEATURE ARTICLES 
6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


sales 
Appraisals 


NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 


PALMER, DE WITT 
& PALMER %2 "iio Ave. 


Pacific Coast Representative 


M. C. MOORE 515 Canon Drive 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 
Established 1910 


[=== WE CONNECT THE WIRES ==>) 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DI- 

RECTOR of 156,000 daily 
has peeved foreign representa- 
tives, Paper besieged, due to 
i lineage lead he built, Secured 
90% in his field, Is offered salary 
increase, but wants new world to 


conquer, Agency, trade paper, 
mercantile experience, Age 81, 
f Speaks Spanish fluently, Knows 


{ Latin America, Can you use our 
No, 8016 at $5,000? 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NaT’L B'LD'G., SPRINGFIELD,MASS. 


Publishers—Attention ! 

We furnish MSS on all subjects by competent 
authors. Will take advertising in exchange 
for all or part of our service. Reasonable 
rates, Write us your wants. Literary Bureau, 


Pub. Dept. MOJ4, Hannibal, Mo. 


A 250-PAGE SPECIAL EDITION 


Dayton News Carried 800 Pictures and 
20,000 Inches of Ads 


What is believed to be one of the 
largest newspapers ever published was 
issued Sunday, Nov. 25, by the Dayton 
(O.) News to celebrate the completion 
of its new home. The special edition con- 
tained 250 full-sized pages and appeared 
in 21 sections. Thirteen of these sections 
were printed with four-color covers and 
one was an eight-page rotogravure sec- 
tion, The fourteen special sections ac- 
counted for 168 pages with the regular 
Sunday edition running to 82 pages. 

More than 800 pictures were used. 
The edition carried more than 13,000 
inches of display advertising, much of 
it in colors. Including classified, the ad- 
vertising totaled 20,000 inches. The 
News is one of four newspapers pub- 
lished by James M. Cox, Democratic 
nominee for president in 1920, 


Evansville Press Addition Complete 


The Evansville (Ind.) Press recently 
celebrated the completion and occupancy 
of the new addition to their plant with a 
special New Home edition. The addi- 
tion located on Vine street, is a two 
story structure, designed to accommodate 
the needs of a modern newspaper. It af- 
fords double the amount of floor space 
formerly available for the newspaper. 
F. R. Peters is publisher, and W. C, 
Bussing, business manager. 


Ad Publication Moves 


Western Advertising, published by 
Ramsey Oppenheimer, San _ Francisco, 
has changed its address to 564 Market 
street, San Francisco, 


FRALICK & BATES he. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


ING Wit YOLK cc clgretstsicies clotetee 154 Nassau St. 
Chicago ....... ...605 N. Michigan Ave. 
Atlantatye ye... cele Solent Candler Annex 
Los Angeles ......... Security Building 


Aberdeen (S.D.) Dailies Merged 


The Aberdeen (S. D.) Journal and 
Evening News have consolidated. The 
Journal plant, subscription list and good 
will were purchased by the Aberdeen 
American company, owner of the News. 
One morning and one evening paper will 
be issued—the morning American and 
Sunday American-News and the evening 
News. C. D. Kimball will manage the 
papers, J, H. McKeever editor of the 
News, F. W. Meyers editor of the Ameri- 
can and Sunday American-News, and J. 
G. Sanders, editor of the Journal, will 
edit his own column daily in the News. 


Confer On National Ad Campaign 


The prospective launching of a nation- 
wide newspaper advertising campaign, 
considered by A, L. White, of Spokane, 
Wash., as one assured way of obtaining 
large sales for merchandise of unques- 
tioned value, was the object of a can- 
ference of officials of the Tait Paper & 
Color Industries of Glens Falls, N. Y., 
in St. Paul, recently. 


Clothing Store Takes 20-Page Ad 


With its regular Sunday edition No- 
vember 18, the Des Moines (Ia.) Regis- 
ter carried a 20-page special supplement 
composed of advertising for the Utica 
men’s clothing store. 


Deadwood Daily Becomes Bi-Weekly 


The Deadwood (S. D.) Telegram has 
suspended daily publication, and will ap- 
pear twice weekly in the future. It will 
continue to carry telegraphic news. 
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In New York The Mail. 
In Phila, The Bulletin 


uses 


KESSLER 


This comic 
supplied 2 or 3 col. size. 


cartoon is 


METROPOLITAN NEWSPAPER 
SERVICE 


Maximilian Elser, Jr., Gen’l Mer. 
150 Nassau St., NEW YORK CITY 


Detroit 


Fourth 
Largest 


City 


Complete coverage with 
one paper. 


The Detroit News 


Offers advertisers 
unusual opportunities 


Raggedy 
Ant 


Johnny Gruelle 
is the world’s 
cleverest juvenile 
fiction genius. 
He writes and 
illustrates our 
little daily bed- 
time story. 


DF 
NADIA URE 


A New York Corporation 
Norris A. Huse, Gen. Mgr. 
World Bldg. New York 


KANSAS IS A RICH, RESPONSIVE 
FIELD—TOPEKA, ITS CAPITAL 
A GOOD “TRY OUT” CITY 


They are best covered by the 


Topeka 
Datly Capttal 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Only Kansas Daily with a General 
Kansas Circulation 


Dominates its field in circulation, all 
classes of advertising, news, prestige 
and reader confidence. 


Supplies’ market data—does survey 
work—gives real co-operation. 


PUBLISHER 


MEMBER A. B. C.—A. N. P. A. 


[SS SR | 


Editor & Publisher 


for December 1, 1923 


JUNCHES 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news and 


feature ideas that can be used locally, 
each hunch published under this head. 


worked successfully in your city does not bar it from this department. 
your contributions to the Huncu EprirTor. 
Unavailable hunches will not be returned. 


mail them in and receive payment. 


AN excellent way to stir up a lot of 

interest in your paper during a dull 
season would be to launch a controversy 
on how much one should spend of his or 
her income on amusements or pleasure. 
Such a discussion would be of great edu- 
cational value to all. Distinctions would 
be drawn between pleasure and necessary 
recreation, and so on. Probably extreme 
views would be taken. Father could be 
quoted along with a young flapper who 
likes a “good time.” Such a discussion 
could be started by interviewing a min- 
ister or social worker and letters invited 
from readers. This is a subject that I 
believe has never been touched upon.— 
Fred L. W. Bennett, 1051 7th East street, 
Salt Lake ‘City, Utah. 


There is an old Chinese scheme of 
financial dealing with one’s physician that 
provides for paying the doctor when one 
is well and not paying him when one is 
sick. This seems more sensible than our 
opposite system. The president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works has signed an 
agreement providing for the payment of a 
yearly fee as long as he remains well 
which is to fluctuate if he becomes ill. 
What are the comments of your local 
doctors? Does any prominent citizen of 
your city care to enter into such a con- 
tract? Either or both of these angles will 
make good stories—David Resmick, St. 
Louis Times, St. Louis, Mo. 


What does 1924 hold for your city. 
Line-up from 10 to 20 interviews with 
prominent persons in your city on what 
the new year will bring. Make them 
brief. Art on the women would be in 
order—Max Kahn, Blade, Toledo, Ohio. 


How many of the business and pro- 
fessional men of your city are following 
the same line their fathers did? How 
many got into their life work by accident ; 
by design and desire? What were their 
original occupations? What would they 
rather be than what they are, or what 
calling would they follow as a second 
choice if forced to give up their present 
pursuits? If their business or profes- 
sions have been changed, why? Ask 
them, and you’ll have material for a good 
feature that might better be used in a 
series of articles on the different phases 
of the subject—John H. A. Kelly, 223 
East Oak street, Norristown, Pa. 


Many persons wonder what the govern- 
ment does with the seized cars of boot- 
leggers. What happens to the automobiles 
when they fall into the clutches of the 
law? They are auctioned off to the high- 
est bidder. Many times, however, the 
man who possessed the car originally has 
only paid part of the purchase price. 
What happens then? Interview prohibi- 
tion enforcement officials on these various 
sidelights and you will get the data for 
an excellent feature article—F. C. Day- 
ton, Schenectady, N. Y., Union-Star. 


“After dark in Blankville,” a theme al- 
ways sure to be read with interest. Dis- 
patch that newcomer to your staff on an 
assignment to get a human interest. fea- 
ture story on his experiences at random 
from midnight to morning. He’ll dig up 
something worth while. One paper used 
the stunt by taking one city at a time in 
its circulation area, thereby getting the 
benefit of the keen local interest in the 
series on the part of each city—James M. 
Mosely, 39 E. Concord street, Boston. 


Are. the war-time terms for food, such 
as Liberty cabbage, American fried po- 
tatoes, etc., still in use in the restaurants 
of your city? In most places the German 
names seem to be creeping in again, and 


Eprtor & PusBLisHEeR will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is now being 
Address 
When they appear, clip them and 


the German restaurants which suddenly 
blossomed out with American names dur- 
ing the war are gradually assuming their 
old titles. A little investigation should 
produce a good story along these lines. 
If you should go into a restaurant to- 
morrow and order “Liberty cabbage,” 
would the young waiter know what you 
wanted? This was recently tried out in 
one place, and when the customer re- 
fused to give any other name for the 
article the waiter was obliged to call the 
manager to explain—Cyril E. Lamb, 309 
3allard street, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer state ed- 
itors are looking for feature hunches and 
stories and are offering country cor- 
respondents a cash prize for the best story 
of not over 1,000 words. A good yarn of 
300 words is likely to win the prize, 
which is offered monthly, The prize win- 
ning yarn will be printed every month 
in the paper’s house organ published by 
the employes and called “The Early 
Bird.” Features will be judged by the 
style, photographs and other points, and 
quality alone will count. These prizes 
will be given in addition to the regular 
pay for articles and the stories printed. 
—J. A. Webb, Cleveland, O. 


“Where your former neighbors are 
now located,” was the head used over a 
long list of names and present addresses 
of former local persons who had moved 
to other cities, The data was secured 
from friends or relatives who were urged 
to have the names listed, not only to per- 
mit other friends to renew acquaintance 
via mail, but also as a matter of “senti- 
mental” information for others. The list 
was then filed in the morgue and proved 
valuable from reference standpoint for 
some time thereafter—Bert A. Teeters, 
Lock Box 295, Springfield, Ohio. 


Throughout the fall and winter months, 
an Ohio newspaper carries local quota- 
tions on the varjous grades of coal and 
coke, secured from local dealers. This 
is general augmented each Sunday by a 
review of the situation showing the rela- 
tive amounts of each on hand and in 
sight by the dealers——Bert- A. Teeters, 
Lock Box :295, Springfield, Ohio. 


Psycho-analysis classifies all ‘human 
beings as belonging each to one of five 
distinct types—or to a definite combina- 
tion of thése types. Each type looks 
upon life differently, has different reac- 
tions, different attractions and repulsions, 
etc. It has all been charted and blue- 
printed by the new faddists. Have a 
clever reporter interview your local au- 
thority on psycho-analysis (every town 
has at least one!) with the idea of devel- 
oping the following story: 

Is Your Husband a Brunette of the 
Thoracic Type? 

Provide Him With Variety 

Or You'll Lose Him 

At the Age of 40 
and so on; taking each type of man 
and telling how to hold his love, Run 
pictures of your local men of prominence 
with cut lines beneath showing the Basic 
Types to which they belong. Everyone 
is interested in having his character read. 
The men will read the feature to see to 
which types they belong—the women to 
find out how science says to manage 
their particular. husband-types.. Certain 
combinations of these types should never 
be made—that is, persons belonging .to 
them should not marry each.other. Put 
that into the story too. It’s, an interest 
slant. Any. good student of psycho-an- 
alysis can.give you the dope—F. J..Mc- 
Eniry, 2857 Humboldt street, Denver, 
Colo. 


COMICS 


“Adam and Eva” 

“Doings of the Duffs” 
“Everett True” 

“Freckles and His Friends” 
“Qld Home Town” 

“Out Our Way” 

“Our Boarding House” 
“Salesman Sam” 

“Taken from Life” 


All included in 
NEA FULL SERVICE 


Write or wire collect 
for Samples and Rates. 


(NBAYNASERVCENN 
\ 7 >=CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Million 
Dollar 
Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest. Circulation 
Builders 


International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 


America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 
Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 


X-MAS 


Tanner’s Picture 
(3, 4, 5 col. size) 


Use any time before the 
25th 


Coming ! Hanny’s annual cartoon 
The Review of the Year 


THE INTERNATIONAL SYNDICATE 
212° Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 
International News Service 
Zl Spruce St, New York 
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Newspaper Questions 


The Editor & Publisher International Year Book Number 
contains a wealth of valuable information and statistics con- 
cerning newspapers throughout the world. 

This great compilation of facts and figures pertaining to 
newspaper advertising and publishing is conceded to be the 
most accurate and authoritative gathering of vital information 
ever attempted by a newspaper trade journal. 

It is a regular encyclopedia and contains answers to over 
50,000 questions that come up every day in the newspaper and 
advertising business. A few of the leading contents include: 


—Names of publishers, editors, 
managing editors, city editors, 
general managers, business man- 
agers, advertising managers, cir- 
culation managers, mechanical su- 
perintendents of the daily news- 
papers of the United States, total- 
ling more than 20,000 names with 
titles. 


—Circulations and advertising 
rates of daily newspapers of 
United States. 


—Circulations and advertising 
rates of daily mewspapers of 
United States. 


—Names of publishers, editors, 
managing editors, city editors, 
general managers, business man- 
agers, advertising managers, cir- 
culation managers, mechanical su- 
perintendents of daily newspapers 
of United States and Canada, to- 
talling more than 20,000 names 
and titles. 


—Circulation and advertising 
rates of daily newspapers of Can- 
ada. 


—Literary market of America, 
including names of purchasing ed- 
itors and their wants. 


This issue will contain a complete list of advertising 


—Directory of newspapers of 
United States and Canada which 
issue gravure sections. 


—Directory of leading advertising 
agencies of the world. 


—Complete list of newspapers of 
England, with advertising rates, 
subscription prices and page sizes, 


—Complete list of newspapers of 
Ireland, with advertising rates, 
subscription prices and page sizes. 


—Complete list of newspapers of 
Scotland, with advertising rates, 
subscription prices and page sizes. 


—Complete list of newspapers of 
Wales, with advertising rates, 
subscription prices. 


—Complete list of schools of 
journalism in United States. 
—Personnel of Press Gallery at 
League of Nations. 


—Personnel of Press Gallery of 
United States Senate. 


—Personnel of Press Gallery of 
Parliament, Canada. 


—Complete list of merchandising 
papers issued by daily newspapers 
of United States and Canada, with 
names of editors. 
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In New York— 


300,000 Practicing 


Radio Amateurs — 


—A Vast Market 


Greater New York City is today a thoroughly aroused, wide open radio 
market. It presents the heaviest concentration of radio purchasing 
power anywhere available. Conservative estimates indicate that there 
are over 300,000 practicing amateurs in the Metropolitan district; and 
that this vast body of radio purchasers will be doubled within the 
coming twelve to eighteen months. 


This market can be more readily sold than any other radio market in 
the world because of the elaborate and continuously sustained daily 
newspaper support. The Evening Mail has long been identified as a 


pioneer and leader in the development of radio throughout Greater 
New York. 


Every Saturday The Evening Mail publishes, as a part of its paper,''a 
complete radio magazine of from 24 to 40 pages, (tabloid size). This 
Saturday Radio Review is an authority throughout the territory. It 
employs the greatest radio writers and experts, carries the largest 
volume of diagram, hook-up and photographic illustration and is the 
most complete and advanced publication in its field. 


(The October Show Number of The Saturday Radio Review was the largest radio paper ever published, 
anywhere. The Review carried forty-four pages devoted exclusively to radio; and carried 24,424 lines of 


paid radio advertising. For the full month of October, a total of 77,384 lines of radio advertising was 
published.) 
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HE Chicago Tribune has pur- 
chased all newspaper rights to 


“The Outline of{Science’ by 
Prof. J. Arthur Thomson. 


The aim of this work is to give in 
plain language an outline of the main 
scientific ideas of today. The advance 
of science has been so rapid, and its 
place in modern life has become so 
dominant, that any work which aims 
as this one does to give even an out- 
line of its progress, must of necessity 
cover a wide diversity of subjects 
with a consequent range of knowl- 
edge. 


The text, according to the London 
Morning Post, is “so accurate that 


Tribune Plant, Chicago 


the expert cannot cavil at it, and so 
simple that the general reader, who 
has no time for specialized study, can 
understand it.” 


“The Outline of Science” will be 
arranged by The Chicago Tribune 
Editorial Staff to present different 
phases of the work simultaneously. 
It will be ready in half page mats for 
publication December 23rd. There 
are more than 800 illustrations in 
“The Outline of Science.” Many of 
them will be included in the news- 
paper presentation. 


Wire, phone or write for options 
and rates! 
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The BIG Link in the Chain 


NEW YORK STATE 


WITH HER LARGE NUMBER OF RETAIL OUTLETS 


New York State, with a total population of 10,385,227 people, has scat- 
tered over the state 


29,203 Groceries and Delicatessen 212 Department Stores 
4,061 Retail Dry Goods Stores 7,501 Retail Confectioners ; 
2,760 Retail Hardware Stores 4,340 Retail Druggists , 
10,919 Boot and Shoe Retailers 6,076 Tobacco Retail Stores 
These people are willing to buy your goods, but they are not sufficiently 


interested in you and your product to do the work of finding your goods 
among these retailers. 


Tell the buying public where they can get your merchandise. Don’t 
leave it to guess work. Don’t merely intimate that the goods “are for sale by 
first class dealers.” 


Tell the man in Buffalo what Buffalo store can supply your goods. Tell 
the man in Glens Falls just who, in Glens Falls, handles your eoods. 


Tell them all about your proposition. 


These daily newspapers have a local Home influence in New York State 
and are the kind of newspapers that believe in cooneration. 


Cooperate with them. They will sell ods for you. 
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There are more home owners in 


Philadelphia 


than in any other city 


One of the seven wonders of Philadelphia (third largest population in the U. S.) that 
E. J. Cattell, former city statistician, boasts about in his lectures on Philadelphia is that this 


_ city has more debtors than any other city in the United States. 


“Ah, but they are a good sort of debtors,”’explains Mr. Cattell: “Philadelphia holds the 
record for the highest number of individual home owners. In our city there are 240,000 
citizens who own their homes.” 


In Philadelphia there are about four hundred thousand separate dwellings, and another 
hundred thousand in the suburbs and towns surounding Philadelphia. More than half-a- 
million copies of The Bulletin are sold daily. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the newspaper “nearly every- 
body” reads— 


The Bulletin 


| S U. S. Post Office Report of net paid circulation for six 
n months ending September 30, 1923—503,368. 


Philadelphia The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger 
nearly everybody reads than that of any other daily or Sunday newspaper published 
a y/ in Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in the United 

The Bulletin Sere 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22, 1923 


Gentle Zephyr Brunk 


By D. H. TALMADGE 


EDITORIAL NOTE.—Mr. Talmadge, a veteran of Oregon journalism, won the prize of $50 awarded 


annually by Epiror & PusLisHEeR for the best 


MPRESSIONS—the impressions of a stroll down the 
street, of a journey, of life itself so far as one has 
lived it here—are sometimes strange and mystifying. 
Often it is the case that one remembers most vividly 
what are seemingly the least interesting and most incon- 
sequential incidents and objects and persons. Sixty years 
and more ago a woman washed a red blanket and 
stretched it upon a line to dry, and that is the only definite 

recollection her son has of that period. He closes his old eyes now 

and drifts back to childhood through many, many scenes, and always 
at last comes to a red blanket swaying in the wind. It is the end 

—the beginning. But why a blanket? God knows. 

Nor is it childhood alone that gives back strange memories. 
There had come into the Register-Record news room in the old 
days men of much worldly:fame and of more memorable quality 
than Gentle Zephyr Prunk, yet Gentle Zephyr Prunk, like Abou 
Ben Adhem, leads all the rest. 1 shall not try to tell you why, 
because what one does not fully understand one cannot fully tell. 
With this much of wisdom have the years blessed me. 

He showed up at the Register-Record one Christmas Eve, when 
a mighty wind was blowing from the northwest and the air was 
filled with biting, stinging snow as thick as fog. He was inade- 
quately clad, and he was soiled of face and hands, and, palpably, 
he was somewhat more than half frozen and a bit more than half 
starved. We looked at him and waited for the whine. It did not 
come. 

“I wonder if I might have a pad of paper and the use of a 
table?” he queried smilingly. His voice was soft and of a peculiar 
sweetness. 

A place was made for him and he wrote rapidly, sheet after 
sheet. Then he gathered the sheets together and shuffled to the 
Old Man’s desk. 

“Respectively submitted,” he murmured and placed the sheets 
upon the desk. 

Presently the Old Man took the sheets up, He was plainly an- 
noyed and of two minds as to whether he would humor the hobo. 
But, perhaps because it was Christmas Eve, he took them up and 

began to read. 

One minute, two minutes, passed. After 
that a crackle such as lightning makes, a rum- 
ble akin to thunder. 

“My God, man! is this true?” 

“Absolutely, sir. I was there, and as the 
wires are down I thought—” 

So it was that this odd character came to be 
known to us at the Register-Record, and so it 
was that the Register-Record beat every other 
paper in the United States that night with 
the story of the Cortonville railroad disaster, 
in which more than twenty people were killed 
outright and more than a hundred injured. 
And the stranger’s- story went in without a 
blue scratch ! 

He had been on the wrecked train, outside, 
and had taken warning in time to jump into 
a drift of snow. He had clung to a snowplow 
for twenty miles. He was glad he arrived 
before the paper went to press, extremely glad. 
He was in need of a lunch and other things, 
and one dislikes to ask for favors when one 
has not earned them. 

The Old Man’s voice shook slightly as he 
pressed a bill into one of the stranger’s hands. 
“Go and feed up—yes, and wash up,” he 
ordered, “and come back.” 


Christinas 


N the first glad Christmas night, Zephyr. 
Herald angels, wrapped in light, 
Told the shepherds where he lay, 
Who was born in Christmas Day; 
Came the Kings with gifts of gold, 
Gems and jewels manifold, 
Knelt to hail the Child their Lord, 


Him whom angel hosts adored. 


In his name let each one bring, 
On this night, an offering; 

Laying at the Lord Christ’s feet, 
Gifts of myrrh and incense sweet; 
Where the sick and weary stay 
Sad of heart on Christmas Day, 
Let us scatter comfort wide, 
Keeping thus true Christmastide. 


Christmas story submitted. His story appears below. 


The stranger smiled whimsically as he put the money into his 
pocket, 

“Mr. editor and gentlemen,” he bowed, “permit me to introduce 
myself. My name is G, Z. Prunk, of Nowhere or Everywhere, as 
may suit your fancy. I am not entirely unknown in many news- 
paper offices. I come and I go away. Sometime I shall find a 
newspaper which needs me vitally, and with that paper I shall 
remain, but in the happy present I am but a gentle zephyr parted 
for a brief space from its parent wind. I am very grateful to you.” 

There was a_ silence after he had gone, a looking from one to 
another. The Old Man spoke. 

“G. Z. Prunk—Gentle Zephyr Prunk!” 

And the name endured. 

Gentle Zephyr Prunk returned presently, radiating smiles from 
his white face and great dark eyes. In his hand was a copy of the 
Register-Record. 

“I bought it on the street from a girl,” he said. “A girl selling 
papers on the street in such weather! Christmas Eve too!” 

His smile faded and to its place came compassion that was near 
to pain. 

“I ventured to ask her to come up here, I want to know—I 
think you all want to know—why she is doing it. She is a little 
girl, hardly more than a baby. You don’t mind, do you?” 

His eyes sought those of the Old Man. We waited for the usual 
growl. It did not come. Instead—wonder of wonders!—the Old 
Man laughed. He was a bachelor, the Old Man, sour and cynical. 
We had heard him laugh before, yes, but never quite like this. 

Gentle Zephyr stepped to the door and led in the girl. Not a 
very charming little girl. A somewhat tough looking little girl in 
fact. But she was cold, no doubt of that. Her small hands were 
red and her nose was blue and her eyes shone with half frozen 
tears, plainly due to purely physical causes. 

Gentle Zephyr placed a chair near the stove. 

“Sit down, little girl,” he said, “and get warm. After you are 
warm I am going to ask you some questions.” 

The child’s eyes met his defiantly, but the defiance quickly changed 
to puzzlement. Then the lids quivered. The lips trembled. And 
then she laughed. 

“All right,” she said, and stretched out a 
spindly leg to the stove and rubbed a hole 
in her stocking. Presumably there was a 
frostbite under the hole. 

“Are you hungry, little girl?” asked Gentle 


Obviously, it was her intention to say no 
in a hoarse and prideful tone of voice, and she 
appeared somewhat surprised at herself when 
she said yes in a most respectful whisper. 

Gentle Zephyr draw from one of his coat 
pockets a sandwich and from another a flask. 

“Milk,” he explained quickly. 

Whereupon we all laughed. Not much to 
laugh at, no, but something was affecting us 
and ‘we were not entirely normal at the mo- 
ment—or possibly we had for the moment 
returned to normalcy. And you should have 
seen that youngster eat and drink! The food 
and drink could not have cost more than fif- 
teen cents either ! 

While she was eating, Gentle Zephyr told 
a story of a little boy who thought the Star 
of Bethlehem lived in a flat in New York and 
had a colored maid and derived barrels of 
money by dancing in tights and singing silly 
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Editor & Publisher 


BECK BLAMES PRESS FOR TRIVIALITY 
OF MODERN THINKING 


Man’s Sense of Values Lost Under Ocean of Printer’s Ink, 
Solicitor General Says—Dailies Pull Strings, 
Puppet Public Dances 


MANS mind is=being submerged in 
an ocean of printer’s ink, James M. 
Beck, Solicitor General of the United 
States, charged Dec. 15, speaking in New 
York before the Pennsylvania Society. 

This latest critic of the press sug- 
gested the modern newspaper was con- 
tributing largely to the present day “loss 
of a true sense of the values of human 
life,” which he called “a sign of the de- 
cay of civilization.” 

To illustrate his meaning, the Solicitor 
General compared two copies of the New 
York Times, one dated April 26, 1898, 
the other, Dec. 4, this year. 

“The earlier issue of the Times con- 
tained 12 pages and 84 columns; the later 
issue 40 pages and 320 columns. The 
Times has thus quadrupled in size, and 
if the quantitative ideal which now 
governs ‘civilization is the true test, the 
present-day Times is a greater news- 
paper,’ ‘Mr. Beck said. ‘This possible 
satisfaction is somewhat lessened when 
I state that while ithe earlier issue con- 
tained 15 columns of advertisements, or 
approximately one-sixth. of the mnews- 
paper, the later issue .contained 202 
columns of advertisements, or two-thirds 
of. the issue. 

“The day of the full-page department 
store advertising,;had not begun in 1898, 
and it-may well be.questioned whether 
the ‘immense dominance of a few full- 
page advertisements has added anything 


either to the dignity or independence of‘ 


journalism. 

“Ot the 84..columns of the earlier 
issue there were’ 32,.columns, a little less 
than one-half, which were given to na- 
tional and international ‘politics. In. the 
later issue these great topics are only 
given 18 columns, or about one-twentieth 
of the newspaper. xclusive of adver- 
tisements, the earlier issue gave about 70 
columns of reading matter, and the topics 
selected ran in a much narrower channel 
than the later issue— 

5 columns of editorials. 

1 column of shipping news. 

2 columns of dramatic and musical re- 
views. 

13, columns of: financial news. 

2 columns of. real estate news. 

4 columns of. legal news. 


“These comprised the chief topics. Two 
subjects were conspicuous by their almost 
complete absence; the one was humor, 
the other was sports. One-half column 
was given to poetry and jokes, and one 
and one-half columns to sports, This 
allotment to athletics has grown tenfold 
to 13 columns in the present-day Times. 
Then, as now, the Times refused to 
lower the tone of journalism by a page 
of so-called ‘comics.’ Possibly nothing 
better illustrates the degeneracy cf taste 
than the fact that a quarter of a century 
ago men still enjoyed ‘Sir John Falstaff.’ 
Today it is ‘Andy Gump.’ The two 
Dromios of the ‘Comedy of Errors’ are 
now almost forgotten, but each day we 
have the monotonous banalities of ‘Mutt 
and Jeff.’ 

“Today, we have lost a true sense of 
values, and such loss has been in the 
past the significant sign of the decay of 
a civilization. 

“If Dempsey and Firpo had fought 25 
years ago, the newspapers on the morn- 
ing after the fight might have given a 
column to it, but today the modern news- 
paper will give whole pages to a wholly 
unimportant and rather brutal contest for 
weeks and months before the event, and 
for weeks thereafter. Where a few 
hundred people would have witnessed the 
prize fight, for such it was, a quarter 
of a century ago; a hundred thousand 
will today journey from the’ four ends 
of the earth to see Dempsey and Firpo 
punch each other for a few fleeting 
moments. 


“The press of today. indubitably. shows .., 
- twinkles. 


that we are in the age of the hippo- 
drome, that even in our colleges where 


the well-born youth of our country should 
be trained to defend in these critical 
days our institutions the classroom has 
been largely superseded by the stadium. 

“Doubtless, the press would disclaim 
responsibility for this degeneracy in our 
sense of values by its familiar claim that 
it simply gives the people that which 
interests them, but this is only a half 
truth; for while the newspaper must be, 
in the nature of the case, an ‘abstract 
and brief chronicle of the times’ and 
must show to the spirit of the age its 
form and pressure, yet it is equally true 
that if the sense of values of the average 
man has been, as I claim, distorted, the 
press is largely responsible, for too often 


for 
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it creates the interest which it subse- 
quently gratifies. 

“If, for example, there had never been 
a reference to the Dempsey-Firpo fight 
until the day before it took place, and 
then only in an obscure corner of the 
paper, few people would have been aware 
even of the existence of these favorite 
gladiators; but the interest in them was 
systematically developed by three months 
of antecedent publicity until evéry man, 
whether he liked a prize fight or not, felt 
a real curiosity to know who would be 
the winner. This is excellent for Mr. 
Rickard, who is reputed to have made 
$10,000,000 in staging these spectacles, 
but those of us who believe that the age 
is a very critical one and that if the 
frail bark of our institutions is to keep 
afloat, all men should give attention to 
the affairs of government, are not so 
enthusiastic. 

“To what extent is the modern news- 
paper contributory to this loss of a true 
sense of the values of human life? Here, 
again, the comparison between the two 
issues of a really great newspaper may 
be helpful. 


GENTLE ZEPHYR PRUNK 


(Continued from page 3) 


songs. It was a pity, Gentle Zephyr said, 
that the little boy had been taught no 
better, but it was not the little boy’s fault, 
not at all. 

“And why,” he asked suddenly, turning 
to the girl, “are you selling papers on the 
street?” 

He waited for the conventional story 
of the widowed mother and of the crip- 
pled brother. It did not come. 

“My aunt went away with a man,” re- 
plied the little girl, “and did not come 
back. There was nothing to eat in the 
cupboard, and Rip Royce had fell down 
and busted a leg or something, and his ma 
said I could have his corner and have half 
the money if I wanted to sell papers, so 
I hustled out, that’s all.” 

“You live with your aunt?” 

“Did, yep.” 

“Your father and mother, where are 
they?” 

“D’ know.” 

“Who are the Royces?” 

“°Cross the hall.” 

“Is there a Mr. Royce?” 

“Nope. Mrs. Royce does day’s work 
and, Rip sells papers.” 

Gentle Zephyr was silent for a time. 
The wind shrieked in the stairway and 
the snow swished wickedly against the 
windows and the fire in the stove leaped 
and. twisted in envy of the freedom of 
its sister elements outside. 

“A parentless and deserted child—and 
it is Christmas Eve!” Gentle Zephyr 
spoke musingly. “God forgive them!” 

It may have been a trick of the shad- 
ows, but as he said this we plajnly saw 
a glow of light about his head. And in 
that moment the child, acting under some 
mystic influence, ran to him and threw 
her. bony little arms around his neck. A 
child of the streets she was, a waif, who 
knew the Christmas Story vaguely, if 
indeed she knew it at all, but she saw 
Love in Gentle Zephyr’s eyes and an- 
swered it. 

“Where do you live, little girl? 
far?” 

She told him and he put her gently 
from him, buttoned his threadbare coat 
and went out into the storm. An hour 
later he came back, and found us waiting 
as he had left us, all other things for- 
‘gotten. 

“Nameless, quite nameless,” he whis- 
pered to the Old Man. “A baby turned 
over to a woman to be cared for in con- 
sideration of a sum of money to be paid 
monthly. The payments stopped. Death 
perhaps, perhaps not. It doesn’t matter, 
The woman has deserted her.” Suddenly 
his -yoice rolled out, filling the room. 
“Even as ye have done it unto the least 
of these little ones, so ye have done it 
unto me.’ He paused, his eyes a-shine 
with a wondrous mingling of tears and 
“Behold, I_bring you tidings of 

Unto you a child is born!” 


Ts it 


” 


great joy. 


_it was of other things. 


“The Register-Record has a daughter 
for a Christmas gift!” 

He placed his hands upon the Old 
Man’s shoulders, and a note of pleading 
entered into his voice. 

“You'll take her, won’t you? You 
must. It will be the best thing your pa- 
per has ever done.” 

Then, having through some magic re- 
ceived his answer without words, he went 
to the child and kissed her upon the 
forehead, and she clung to him, sobbing. 
At the door he turned. 

“Good night and good bye,” he called. 
“A Merry Christmas to you, and may the 
true spirit of the day be with you al- 
ways!” 

The door closéd softly. The. wind 
shrieked louder than before, then for a 
moment. lulled, 

I never saw Gentle Zephyr Prunk 
again.. But ‘twenty. years afterwards I 
met the Old Man in Portland on the west 
coast—a grizzled, kindly-eyed old chap 
well into the sixties, journeying for recre- 
ation—and he told me of the Register- 
Record, which he had come to own, and 
of his “daughter,” a writer of books and 
the mother of little children, and he spoke 
of her as the greatest blessing of his life. 
And then he led me to a hotel and I saw 
her husband and her children. 

“A newspaper man and a good one,” 
said the Old Man, dropping a hand af- 
fectionately to the husband’s shoulder, 
“and a gentleman. Mr. Royce.” 

“Mr. Royce?” I fear I gasped and 
stammered. “Not—not RIP?—the boy 
whose papers she was selling that Christ- 
mas Eve long ago?” 

Yes, it was Rip, and we laughed and 
shook hands over again. 

That night we sat and smoked, the Old 
Man and I, and talked of many things. 
It was inevitable of course that amongst 
the rest we should talk of Gentle Zephyr 
Prunk. 

“No, he never came back.” 

The Old Man flicked the ash from his 
cigar and his eyes followed for a space 
the curling of the smoke. 

“He was, I suppose, what I thought 
him to be at first, a wanderer, a tramp, 
yet more than once have I turned to the 
story of the railway wreck to reassure 
myself that he was a creature of flesh and 
blood and not the Blessed Spirit itself. 
That night was not unlike a dream. 
From the wind he came, to the wind he 
returned, from Nowhere or Everywhere, 
as may suit your fancy.” 

ae remember his very words,”~ I 
said, 

“IT cannot forget, nor would I if I 
could.” 

“Nor I,” I confessed. 

Then for a long time we sat, our minds 
intent upon thoughts which words spoken 
might destroy, and when again we talked 


_the papers. left at our doors, Such 


“The older newspaper restricted j| 
columns to comparatively few topic! 
It gave the mind of the average me 
something that he could really assimilat! 
Moreover, its allotment of space we! 
based on the comparative importance ¢ 
a few topics which it selected as news, | 

“The later issue of the Times rm 
through the whole gamut of human lif 

“This suggests the grave questio 
whether the mind of man is not bein 
submerged in an ocean of printer’s inj 
and whetlier the capacity for thought an 
action. is not being dulled by the mult 
plicity of subjects which each day ar| 
crowded on his brain. 

“Let me suggest an analogy. If | 
were to take a walk of 30 miles oy 
side of this great city, I . would se 
from morning to evening many beautifi! 
sights of ineffaceable memory in th 
hills and valleys that surround Ne)! 
York. If, however, I took the Twentiet 
Century Limited and traveled forty time| 
as far in the same time, I would, whe! 
I alighted at Chicago, have a very vagy! 
impression of crossing a few rivers an 
tunneling through a few mountains an 
passing through a few towns and citie 

“Enlarging the metaphor, we ar 
traveling, as the press indicates, by th 
express’ train. Images flashed upon ou 
consciousness are too transient for in 
telligent assimilation, | Moreover, th 
pernicious habit of breaking up news 
paper articles in order to have as man) 
leading topics on the first page as pos 
sible causes such scattered and unsur 
observances that it tends to make us at 
age of scatterbrains. If, after readin 
in fragments 15 or 20 different and un 
related topics, we reach one clear con! 
clusion or form one useful resolution! 
then, before we do anything, the evenin; 
paper comes out and crowds out of oui 
brain, whose capacity is limited, — the 
useful impressions of the morning, 

“The founders of this Republic wer 
clearheaded, because the issues of ‘lite 


» were extremely simple, and they con: 


centrated their time and energies upor 
them. Today, the mind of man is little 
more than a moving-picture show, upot 
whose screen events are momentarily 
flashed with lightning rapidity. Thu: 
hopelessly confused by the multiplicity 
of subjects, the average man today can: 
not concentrate on a great public issue! 
as he did 100 years ago, or even 2 
years ago. - 

“You may agree with me in this diag! 
nosis, but you may ask, what is the! 
remedy ? 

“Time would not permit me to dis: 
cuss it even though I had the ability, 
One thing is clear—that nothing can stop 
the influence of a mechanical age in| 
lessening the hours of labor, and if there! 
is to be any salvation for human society, 
it must lie in the better utilization by 
man of his lengthening hours of leisure. 
That he may wisely use these, it is 
necessary that he should be given a truer! 
sense of the values of human. life, and) 
this should be the mission of the great |) 
institutions which mold human thought, 
like the church, the school, the press, 
the theatre. 

“A tew weeks ago the people of New 
York and other parts of the country 
were excited by the hysterical effort of 
a New York City official to break into 
jail. When Mr. Craig, who seems! 
to have the art of making enemies, 
was convicted of speaking untruths about! 
a United States Judge, there was ne 
sensation at all. When the case was 
argued on appeal there was no sensation. 
But when it was decided by the United 
States Supreme Court that Mr. Craig 
had taken a technically wrong procedure, 
it was evidently a dull night in the news- 
paper offices. 

“As a result there came a purely arti- 
ficial sensation which swept over the land, 
creating for a little time a hero and 
doing injustice to as just and brave @ 
judge as sits on the Federal bench. When 
my chief, the Attorney General, took his 
pen in hand and said-a few words, there’ 
was an end to the sensation. The case, 
ceased to be an item of news. 

“We are puppets who dance and cheer, 
pretty much as the strings are pulled by! 


the power of the press over the emotions 
of the people.” ; 


EMPLOYEES’ MAGAZINE, MOVED TO DAILY 
COLUMNS, BUILT MORALE | 


Western Electric Found Paid 


Space Beat Narrower House 


Organ Method of Reaching Workers—Ran 
Complete Miniature Newspaper 


By WALLACE PIPER 


A “SHOP PAPER” published as a 

part of a daily paper, and patterned 
after a daily newspaper with such fea- 
tures as a comic strip, a sports depart- 
ment, and timely editorials, is the method 
adopted by the Western Electric Com- 
pany. It published Vol. I, No. 1, of the 
Western Electrical World in the Chicago 
‘Tribune with the following announce- 
ment : 

“Every city of 120,000 people needs its 
newspaper. Hence the Western Electric 
World, published twice a month for the 
information of our employees and their 
families in Chicago—a group as large 
as the population of Aurora and Peoria 
combined. It also tells every Chicagoan 
something about this industry which, be- 
cause we have the largest telephone fac- 
tory in the world, with a payroll and 
general business activities in proportion, 
plays no small part in the prosperity of 
this city.” 

This miniature newspaper, which oc- 

cupied 4 columns by 15 inches was not 
devoted to exploiting the products. of the 
company. Instead it gave actual news of 
the workers such as marriages of em- 
ployees, births in the families of em- 
ployees, promotions and the names of 
newcomers from the local schools. An 
editorial, “The ‘Covered Wagon’ Up to 
Date,” obviously based on the moving 
picture of that name which had been 
showing in the city, pointed out that “if 
geography has been tamed, industry has 
not” and that there was still the lure of 
adventure in industry. A  four-section 
comic strip portrayed the youth who was 
waiting a day before starting to work so 
that his tenth anniversary would not fall 
on Sunday and he could be prompt in 
getting his service badge. 
__ By way of illustration there was a “Re- 
vised Map of Chicago” which showed 
“as a stone thrown into a pool sends out 
ripples to every shore” what the influ- 
ence of the Western Electric organiza- 
tion meant to Chicago. Radiating from 
the employees were concentric rings 
“Their families,’ “The butchers, bakers, 
garage owners and other business men 
of Chicago,’ and last the families of 
these ‘business men. 

Such advertising as this is, on the 
face of it, an excellent method of insti- 
tutional advertising. While the fact of 
having the birth of a son printed in a 
shop paper that circulates only among 
the employees is gratifying to a worker, 
it is far more pleasing to have the public 
at large know that he is of sufficient im- 
portance that his personal affairs are not 
lost sight of, even in a large organiza- 
tion. 

It is also an excellent means of enlist- 
ing the interest of prospective workers 
because the plan of publishing the news 
of the workers to the entire city does 
away with some of mere-cog-in-the- 
machinery feeling. 

Using the newspaper to keep the 
worker sold on the plant and to interest 
likely workers is not a new idea with 
the Western Electric Company. From 
time to time it has used a space three 
columns by twelve inches in the Chicago 
Tribune and the Journal of Commerce to 
describe some phase of the industry. 
These advertisements were run under a 
Standing art heading of “Concerning a 
Neighbor of Yours” and dealt with sub- 
jects ranging from the athletic features 
to interesting women readers in the 
household appliances manufactured by 
the company. For example one read: 


Tme Biccest ATHLETIC CLUB IN THE WorLD 


Here’s a record that Michigan Boulevard 
can’t match. An athletic club with 31,000 resi- 
dent members and some more thousands of 
non-resident members in all parts of the world. 

Where? At the Western Electric telephone 
works at Hawthorne. 

Western Electric doesn’t believe in doing 
hings hy halves. We have one of the biggest 
ndustria] plants in the world and it was fitting 


that we should organize so big an athletic club. 

From ofhce boy to manager we work hard 
and play hard—one big team. 

Another advertisement designed to in- 
crease the working force was illustrated 
with an out-pouring of the word “Hello!” 
and reads as follows: 


Worps THat SpeLtt Opportunity 


“Fello!” calls the telephone, today more than 
ever. The grcwing use of the telephone ac- 
counts for the active business conditions at 


Western Electric—and the need here for more 
and more men and wemen to make telephones. 
This is an opportunity of the right kind for 
the right kind of people. It means steady work 
at good pay with the chance to make it better. 
Den’t ask “Is there opportunity enough?” 
but “How can I measure up to it?” 


One advertisement illustrated with a 
telephone instrument, tagged “Made in 
Chicago” was: 

A Mark oF CRAFTSMANSHIP KNOWN THE 

Wortp Over 


You can’t keep a good telephone down. 
In 1877 Chicagoans at the first Western 
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Electric plant here were making a dozem*teles 
thone: a week. Now they make 3,500 a day 
at the Western Electric Hawthorne works. 

Every Chicagoan ought to be proud of this 
growth, because the men and women of this 
city helped to bring it about. 

These neighhors of yours, by their diligent 
work, have produced telephone equipment that 
is well-nigh mechanically and electrically per- 
fect. In so dcing they have made Chicago 
the telephone capital of the world. 

Although considerable emphasis is laid 
upon the telephone production, the com- 
pany also manufactures electrical equip- 
ment of different kinds and as a part of 
the “Concerning a Neighbor of Yours” 
series advertised them. One addressed 
to women was: 

HEtpP! 

And the right place to get it. 

Go to a Home Appliances, Inc. shop, say 
W estern Electric six times—and you can take 
a vacation from housework the rest of your 
life. 

The six Western. Electric Appliances do an 
all-around housekeeping job. They take the back- 
ache out of your hardest tasks. 

[his is important; only Western Electric has 
so many appliances under one name and one 
standard of dependability. 

Get the Western Electric Line all the way 
through and you get complete service. What 
is more, you get a line of appliances backed 
by an organization with 53 years of experience 
in the electrical industry. 

There are many things to commend 
the plan of having a “shop paper,’ so 
to speak, in the daily newspaper. Aside 
from the gratification that will come to 
the worker of having a larger audience 
aware of his or her affairs, it makes 
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Every city of 120,000 people 
needs its newspaper. Hence the 
Western Electric World, pub- 
lished twice a month for the in- 
formation of our employees and 
their families in Chicago—a 
group as large as the population 
of Aurora and Peoria combined. 
It also tells every Chicagoan 
something about this industry 
which, because we have here the 
largest telephone factory in the 
world, with a payroll andgen- 
eral business activities in propor- 
tion, plays no small part in the 
prosperity of this cily. 


* Asa stone thrown Into a pool 
sends out ripples to every shore, 
30 the influence of the enermous 
Westem Electric organization 
is felt throughout all Chicago. 


THE BUTCHERS, BAKERS, GARAGE OWNERS 
AND OTHER BUSINESS MEN OF CHICAGO 


REVISED MAP OF CHICAGO 


WESTERN 
ELECTRIC 
EMPLOYEES 


THEIR, FAMILIES 


i] 
THEIR FAMILIES 


The “Covered Wagon” 


i Up to Date. 


Eighty years ago across the 
prairies which skirted Chicago, 
many a covered wagon lumbered 
past to unknown “points west”. 

Today, in the attractive sub- 
urbs on these prairies, now whirl 
automobiles owned by Western 
Electric men and women, 

This striking change isatribute 
to the creative enterprise of 
Chicagoans —the “I will” spirit 


y that builds cities and builds men. 


It is indeed a fine thing to see 


f boys, starting ina humble position 


at the Western Electric Works, 
win upwards by their own effort, 
till while yet in their twenties we 
find them foremen, raising fam- 

‘ ilies and building homes—and on 
the way to bigger things. 

Good citizens, we submit—the 
stuff that has made Chicago. 
Spiritually if not physically, stock 
like this is linked up with the 
pioneers.of rougher days. For if 
geography has been tamed, in- 
dustry has not. There is still the 
‘unknown, the lure of adventure. 
Leaders can do their own path- 
finding, and every man can blaze 
his trail a little better than any 
other man did. The bigger the, 
field the bigger the opportunity 
—which is ope reason why men 
with an eye to the future like to 
work for Western Electric. 

Driversofcovered wagons have 
learned that in 1923 as in 1843 
they can ride down all obstacles 
and reach a worthwhile reward, 
just by steady, day by day 
plugging. . 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


COME TO HAWTHORNE 


Schools Well Represented 


Chicago and its suburbs are well 
represented among thé ’23 high 
school graduates who have come to 
the works to start their business 
careers. Among the newcomers 
are D. J. Hogan, 3360 W. Monroe 
Street, and R. A. Solem, 1526 North 
Kedvale Avenue, of Lane Tech- 
nical; J. Mikucki, 3534 Dickens 
Avenue, of Austin High; C. J. 
Urban, 3023 Elston Avenue, of 
Carl Schurz High; and N. A. John- 
son, 3318 W. Ohio Street, ard G. 
Regan, 2011 South Halsted Street, 
of Crane Technical 


MESSENGER BOY BECOMES 
DEPARTMENT HEAD 


Illinois Men on the Upgrade 


Among Hawthorne’s most recent 
promotions are those of W. J. Mac- 
koitch of..6206 South Sacramento 
Avenues, and H. T. Bellamy of 266 
Monroe Avenue, River Forest, LiL 

Mr. Mackoitch, who has just 
been appointed chief of the new 
apparatus division, started as a 
messenger boy in our Clinton 
Street shops twenty-two years ago. 
His career since then has been 
steadily on the upgrade. In 1909, 
shortly after being transferred to 
Hawthorne, he assumed his first 
executive position as chief of the 
cord tracing section and three years 
later was put in charge of the mate- 
tial order section. 


Mr. Bellamy Goes Higher 

Mr, Bellamy came to the Works 
in 1915, entering our material de- 
velopment department. In 1918 he 
joined the manufacturing develop- 
ment division at Hawthorne as 
enginee-. His recent promotion to 
development engincer places himin 
charge oiceramic deveiopment and 
manufacturing processes. 


CHICAGO WOMAN, 35 YEARS 
WITH WESTERN ELECTRIC, 
GETS 5-STAR BUTTON 


Special to the World—The dis- 


continuous service than any other 
woman goes to Miss Anna Lescier, 
of 1066 West Taylor Street, who 
celebrated: her 35th Western Elec- 
tric birthday the 19th of last month. 

Miss Lescier has been connected 
with the cable organization ever 
since she started with the company 
in 1888. Her firstjob was running an 
insulatmg machine at the Clinton 
Street Works for Foreman Frank 
DuPlain. Shewas transferred tothe 
magnet wire department in 1906, 
and moved to Hawthorne with that 
department in 1908. In 1910 Miss 
Lescier took up wire winding and 
in 1914 she was assigned to tinsel 
winding. She entered the cord fin- 
ishing department in 1922, where 
she is now engaged. 


Marriages 

Frank Lescinsky, Equipment Engi- 
neering Dept, to Miss Lillian Wein- 
berger of Chicago. 

Miss Rose Kobela, Operating Branch, 
to Charles George, Operating Branch. 

Miss Helen Noy, Operating Branch, 
to John Chivalisz of Chicago. 

Miss Rose Holek, Operating Branch, 
to Carlos Hayel of Chicago. 


tinction of having more years of, 


Births 

To Mr. and Mrs. R. Jongedyk, a 9 
pound boy. (Development Branch) 

TO Mr, arid Mrs. George Florian, @ 
734 pound boy. (Operating Branch) 

To Mr. and Mrs. G. Butterfield, a 18 
pound boy. (Inspection Branch) 

To Mr. and Mrs. Welter Schults, @ 
7 pound boy. (Operating Branch) 

To Mr. and -Mrs. Hagh McInnes, an 
834 pound boy. (Technical Branch) 

Zo Mr. and Mrs. P. L. Shee, an 8 
poand boy. (Technical Branch) 

To Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Timko, # 12 
pound boy. (Operating Branch) 

To Mr. and Mrs. Harry Proeme, a 
734 pound girl, (Operating Branch) 

To Mr. and Mrs. Chas. W. Guidin 
an 8/4 pound girl. (Operating Branch) 

To Mr, and Mrs. S. E. Klunder, an 8 
pound boy. (Installation Branch) 


EVENING S@HOOL 
ENROLLMENT BEATS 
LAST YEAR BY 300 


The Works’ evening achool opened its 
doors this term with a total enroliment 
of 1,500, which exceeds last year’s igure 
by more than 300 students, 

Thia very successful increase in ma- 


Hawthorne Club, which spazsors the 
school, chiefly to the addition of three 
new courses and to the fact that more 
than 600 members of last year's classes 
have returned to follow new lines of en- 
deavor. The addition of more than 
6,000 employees to the Works within the 


last year has also helped boost the reg- 
istration, 


| SPORTS \ 


RECORD SQUADS REPORT 
Bowlers to the Fore 


Spetial to the World—Basing their 
optimism on the size of the various 
equads reporting, the club managers 
expect to have more than 2,000 repre- 
sentatives inaction during the next few 
months. The bowlers have started well 
by signing up more than 800 contenders 
for the men’s leagne, the soccer enthu- 
siasis kave brought out 224 candidates 
for their two teams, and similar interest 


is being manifested in all the other cam 
rent branches of athletic endeavor. 


Many Women Try Out 
The unusually good tayn-ont in bowl. 
ing is attributed 10 the fact that the 
national ten-pin championshipe will be 


Inthe Installation Department alone 270 


chance to play. Managers of the 
women’s league aro seeking to outdo 
their feat of last season when they had 
560 girls playing regu!arly on the alleys. 


HAWTHORNE HARRY. 


Actual news of workers—marriages, births, deaths, new positions—as well as a cartoon and 
a comic strip, were included in the Western Electric’s ‘‘shop paper,’’ printed in paid space 


“THIS YOUN 


G MAN HAS HIS. EYE 


ON THE FUTURE 


Wii WAIT 
ITIL TOMORROW F 


in the Chicago Tribune, 


tricnlation is attributed by officers ofthe Jj 


held right here in Chicago this year. | 


embryo alley champs have asked fora 


The biggest 


athletic club 
in the world 


Western Electric 


Since 1469 Makers and Distributor 


of Electrical Equipment 


Activities of employees of the Western Electrica 

furnished the keynote for a series of small ads, 

of which the above illustration is a good 
example, 


them feel a more important part of the 
community. 

It has advantages, too, from the news- 
paper angle, as occasional readers may be 
converted into regular ones and the po- 
tential purchasing power of a large group 
of employees of a local industry may be 
impressive to local advertisers. 


IMMIGRATION DISCUSSED 


Newspapers and Paper Trade Repre= 
sented at N. Y. Conference 


Many prominent persons connected with 
journalism and the paper trade of the 
United States attended the National Im- 
migration Conference, just concluded in 
New York. 

Those attending included: Miss Mar- 
jorie Schuler, Christian Science Monitor, 
Boston; C. J. Hill, Boston Herald; H. 
Sundby-Hansen, Foreign Language In- 
formation Service; J. E. Clark, editor, 
Journal of American Bankers Associa- 
tion; E. Dakin, Commerce and Finance; 
L. L. Stevenson, Detroit News; John 
Foster Carr, Immigrant Publication So- 
ciety, Inc.; Charles Norman Fay, New 
York writer. 

Others were: Ernst R. Behrend, presi- 
dent, Hammermill Paper Company; W. 
F. Brunner, Paterson Parchment Paper 
Company; Hugh J. Chisholm, Oxford 
Paper Company; A. D. Coffin, Windsor 
Locks, Conn.; American Paper & Pulp 
Association; S. Wilbur Corman, Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agen- 


cies; C. A. Crocker, Crocker-McElwain 
Company, Holyoke, Mass.; Philip T. 
Dodge, International Paper Company, 


New York; Gustave Haustein, Ameri- 
can Lithographic Company, New York; 
Milton FE. Marcuse, Richmond, Va., 
American Paper & Pulp Association; H. 
A. Moses, Holyoke, Mass., American 
Paper & Pulp Association; Frank Pres- 
brey, American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies; Frank Seaman, American 
Association of Advertising Agencies; 
Nathan H. Seidman, American Associa- 
tion of Foreign Language Newspapers; 
George W. Sisson, Jr., Potsdam, N, Y., 
Frank L, Stevens, North Hoosick, N. 
Y., and Henry W. Stokes, of the Ameri- 
can Paper & Pulp Association. 


Mob Wrecks Newspaper Plant 


A mob of 16 unmasked men, said to 
have been rice farmers, attacked the of- 
fice of the Stuttgar (Ark.) Free Press, 
a weekly paper, and severely beat R. A, 
Barry, editor, and H. A. Lawson, asso- 
ciate. The plant was wrecked, presses 
and linotype machines smashed, type scat- 
tered over the floor, and the office torn 
up generally, The attack was the out- 
come of articles criticizing the Arkansas 
Rice Growers Co-operative Association. 
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WEST HAS “ARRIVED” AS ADVERTISER 
EASTERN EXPERT REPORTS 


“Optimism of Pacific Slope’? Seizes New York Observer, Who 
Sees Newspapers Getting Bulk of 1924 Coast Community 
Ads—Impressed by Un-Advertised Opportunities 


By WILLIAM A. THOMSON 


Director of the Bureau of Advertising, American Newspaper Publishers’ Association 


A signboard man contemplating the 
Grand Canyon, is popularly sup- 
posed to dream of unattainable ladders 
and paint brush- 
es, while a news- 
paper man, upon 
looking at a great 
Oregon spruce 
tract, is expected 
to ponder the 
cost of news 
print paper. 

But when you 
come back from 
a 9,000 mile jour- 
ney covering the 
inside fence cor- 
{ese OLeme une 
United States, 
you are tempted 
to dwell upon 
many things that lured your fancy and 
imagination, before you return to a con- 
sideration of the business which took 
you on the expedition. 

In the first place, to the Eastern mind, 
which never becomes fully adjusted to 
the long jumps of the Far West, the 
distance traversed seems like a solemn 
thing until you remember the average 
Pullman porter goes several times as far 
as this every few months. Climate and 
scenery invariably seize the fountain pen 
of the returned traveler, but when you 
get back and hear that you missed the 
greatest autumn the East ever had, and 
that the banks of the Hudson never did 
look more beautiful in their Fall finery, 
these things do not seem nearly so in- 
triguing.as they did on the brink of the 
Columbia River. 


Wm. A. THomson 


So on down through the gamut of 
tempting topics. I had a strong de- 
termination to turn out a series of 


essays on the hospitality of the Coast, 
the optimism of the Pacific Slope, the 
wonder cities, the international housing 
problem and the tax on gasoline. 

But on coming back to my desk, I 
find myself reverting to normal adver- 
tising type, and the final impression 
which rises large in my mind is that the 
West is becoming a big national adver- 
tiser. Sure of itself and pleased with 
itself, it is determined to bring other 
sections of the country out there to look 
it over for pleasure, or to do business 
with it for profit. 

From Vancouver on the North to San 
Diego on the South, and from San 
Diego on the West to the Gulf on the 
East, every community is either doing 
or thinking about some advertising. 
They all have something to advertise 
and they all realize that it pays. One 
city that has spent in the past few 
vears about $200,000 for advertising feels 
it can show $8,000,000 worth of tourist 
business as a result. Western Canada 
figures that every family which can be 
induced to over the line means 
about $400 in business. More than this, 
advertising is bringing population. It 
is turning villages into cities and the city 
into the metropolis, for the West has a 
lot more to advertise than merely vaca- 
tions. 

I talked with representatives of fully 
20 Chambers of Commerce, and to a 
man, they were all enthusiastic over the 
possibilities of advertising. 

There is the usual battle going on in 
each community between competing 
mediums for these advertising funds. 
In some cases, the newspapers do not 
get much of the appropriation the first 
year, because, for reasons which need not 
be discussed now, the newly fledged ap- 
propriation goes into “general publicity” 
in the magazines. But when the com- 
munity advertisers get into their strides, 


cross 


they invariably think more about the 
modern advertising rule of “going where 
the going is good.” 

Right here, it is interesting to note 
that the market idea has taken hold in 
community campaigns in surprising 
fashion. Wishing to know just what 
they are getting for their money, some 
of the communities have asked the rail- 
roads to check up on ticket sales and 
have discovered a rather amazing dis- 
tribution of these sales by sections. It 
soon becomes obvious to them that some 
parts of the country are more suscepti- 
ble to invitations to travel than others 
and here, of course, newspaper adver- 
tising comes into play. So true is this, 
that I believe in 1924 by far the bulk 
of all money spent for community ad- 
vertising will go into newspapers. 

There has been a great deal of talk 
about the “cost of getting inquiries” for 
this type of advertising and competitors 
of newspapers have been urging that the 
latter are proving to be the most expensive 
of mediums. Only after the realization 
that newspaper advertising sends people 
to inquire at the railroad office instead 
of inducing them to write for a booklet, 
is the fallacy of this sort of comparison 
evident. In one city, ably assisted by 
the local newspaper people, we convinced 
the Chamber of Commerce that before 
considering any advertising they should 
make an investigation of their market 
opportunities based on these railroad 
figures and to our astonishment, they 
admitted they had never thought of that 
idea before. 

The Western Coast is much interested 
in putting over, through its advertising, 
the “Pacific Highway” idea, which 
Highway consists of a series of roads 
that are absolutely perfect for almost 
all of the distance from Vancouver to 
San Diego. This. in itself marks a 
notable change in the Western viewpoint. 
Heretofore, each community was push- 
ing its own claims for attention and pay- 
ing little heed to its neighbors except to 
toss an occasional brick in their direc- 
tion. But unless my judgment slipped 
a cog in a moment of enthusiasm, it 
seemed to me the spirit shown in the 
advertising today out there is a de- 
termination to advertise the Coast in 
general as the main show with the vari- 
ous communities as the individual at- 
tractions that make the dazzling pano- 
rama. I dont think it is too much to 
say that this attitude is fostering a new 
co-operative atmosphere which should 
be -of significant value to the entire 
Western country. 

No man ever returns from a trip to 
the Far West without being duly im- 
pressed by the un-advertised opportuni- 
ties of that amazing section. Virtually 
the entire lumber industry is waiting for 
the guiding hand of the merchandise and 
advertising man. The same may be said 


of fish, of melons, of grapes and, in 
spite of some little advertising done 
already, of figs and peaches, walnuts 
and olives. And it is evident that more 


and more advertising will have to be 
done to market the ever increasing crops 
of nationally known fruits, because suc- 
cess encourages new production and new 
consumption must be created. 

The California date will soon be heard 
from in advertising. The magic desert 
that comprises the Imperial and its sister 
valleys, is now abloom following its ir- 
rigation bath—white with bursting cot- 
ton pods and green with many other 
growing things, most impressive among 
which are the date orchards. There you 
see the long rows of feathery palm trees 
each with its great clusters of luscious 
fruit. 

Luscious is right! You hop off the 
train at: Indio, one of the below-sea-level 


towns near the gateway to the Imperial 
Valley, and the man behind the lunch 
counter hands you a small package of 
ripe dates for “two-bits.” You. get all 
gummed up with glorious fruit and all 
steamed up with enthusiasm or tempera- 
ture, depending on the season, because 
the thermometer does climb unblush- 
ingly to 120, and keeps on going in the 
summer time. The date palm, to thrive, 
must have “its feet in water and its head 
in hell” according to the local maxim. 

I would like to write some prophecies 
about the future wealth and productivity 
of these valleys, but no one would believe 
me. 

Texas and the Southwest are coming 
on strong with cotton, figs, citrus fruits 
and pecans. The advertising man will 
see in these industries of the soil many 
an embryonic prospect. The common- 
or-garden student of economics will see 
in the developments of “back country” 
the future growth of great cities. Manu- 
facturers are watching the sources of 
raw material and the ever increasing 
smoke from Western and Southwestern 
factory chimneys is enough to make even 
the New Yorker feel at home. 

These manufacturers have an adver- 
tising opportunity which some of them 
seem to understand and which I think 
newspapers can make them all appreci- 
ate. For the most part, they are new 
men in a comparatively new country and, 
like all pioneers, are not bound by tra- 
dition. The rule among American 
manufacturers of the older school has 
been to produce in one section and to 
sell everywhere else. Distant fields have 
too often looked alluring, while pastures 
just as rich might have been reached 
through the back door. 

The West is producing a surprisingly 
large amount of finished products, some 
part of which might well be sold to 
Western cities through newspaper ad- 
vertising. Many a manufacturer out 
there is permitting far-off competition 
to take a market from under his nose 
which might be his for a minimum effort 
and expense. 

It strikes me as being significant that 
the Pacific Coast office of the Bureau of 
Advertising has been frequently asked 
of late to help Western manufacturers 
in making an analysis of markets west 
of the Rocky Mountains, with a view 
of determining opportunities for sale in 
easily accessible territories. This rather 
general interest in the idea of selective 
merchandising and advertising may have 
been inspired somewhat by -a number of 
disastrous experiments on the part of 
Western manufacturers with “general 
publicity and prestige advertising.” 
Many of these producers are and will be 
big national factors in merchandising, 
but a great many more will find that 
they can profitably enter competitive 
fields along the lines of market develop- 
ment with special reference to supplying 
the home-made trade. 

In virtually all the cities visited, I 
found that national newspaper advertis- 
ing was holding up well in volume, al- 
though at some points local advertising 
had shown a decrease. So far as adver- 
tising originating in the West is con- 
cerned, I think we may look for a 
rapidly increasing amount as the years 
go on. The “million dollar appropria- 
tion” was a very rare bird out there 
until quite recently. It is by no means 
common now, but at least three adver- 
tisers, the size of whose expenditures I 
never suspected, told me that they had 
laid out more than that sum for 1924. 

The West has always been referred to 
as a “potential possibility,’ but I am 
inclined to think it has “arrived” in 
many respects as an advertiser. 

It was very gratifying to note the 
good results of the work of the Bureau’s 
newest branch in San Francisco, the 
splendid co-operation which it is receiv- 
ing and the obligations for service placed 
upon it by advertisers and agencies. 
The sectional meeting of newspaper men 
held at San Francisco under the auspices 
of the Bureau was a very. illuminating 
affair, during which a great deal of 
worth-while- progress was made in ¢on- 
sidering the problem of helping Pacific 
Coast advertisers. The Bureau hopes to 
see meetings of a similar character ‘held 


in other sections of the United States 

Every general survey of the fiel| 
which a trip like this makes ~possibl 
leaves a newspaper observer with a feel 
ing that our medium is making soliy 
progress, but that it has more than ; 
sizeable job of unfinished work ahead 0 
it. The strength of the competitio) 
which newspaper advertising is facing j 
doubtless a compliment to its general ac| 
ceptance today, but on the other hand 
if it does not remind us that newspaper; 
cannot afford to relax their efforts fo) 
business, we shall have failed to grasj| 
one of its significant lessons. 


ZONE RATE RISE MEANS 
SECTIONALISM IN U. S. 


Added Distribution Cost Would Limi! 
Influence and Circulation of Press, | 
Oswald Tells Syracuse Ad 

Men 


Syracusg, N. Y., Dec. 20.—If the zonj| 
postal rate should be further advancet 
by Congress it would make for sectional: 
ism in the United States and destroy th 
effectivenes of the press in cementing oui 
ideals, thought, and unity of action as 
nation, according to John Clyde Oswald 
owner and publisher of the Americar 
Printer, in his address at the third an 
nual banquet of the Syracuse Advertis: 
ing Mens’ Club, Thursday, Dec. 13. 

“The tendency will be to restrict maga: 
zines and newspapers so they will circu: 
late, some for the South, some for thi 
North and some for the West,” Mr. Os 
wald maintained. He stated that increas! 
ing the postal rates drive out national 
publications as such because it would bi 
too costly to circulate them beyond cer: 
tain zones. 

Mr. Oswald’s subject was “Benjamit 
Franklin, the First American Advertis: 
er.” He discussed the life of Franklin 
mentioning in particular his success it 
portraying to Europe the spirit of Ameri 
ca. As the most popular and _ inteilec: 
tual figure of his time, Mr. Oswald said 
Franklin did more to create good will) 
toward America in France and England 
than any other American had done. : 

“It is too bad we have not had men it) 
modern times who could fill Franklin's 
shoes,” .continued Mr. Oswald. The) 
speaker, who is author of a book of 
Franklin, related incidents to show thal| 
he was the first American advertiser. 

The banquet was attended by aboul| 
500 advertising men, advertisers, and 
newspapermen. The entire menu con- 
sisted of products marketed by local ad-| 
vertisers, 

A feature of the evening consisted ol 
the giving away to each diner two largé 
bags filled with 78 different samples of 
advertised products. F 

W. Howard Burrill, business manager, 
Syracuse Journal, and president of the 
S. A. M. Club, who supervised the event, 
announced it took six men four nights to 
pack the bags, and two trucks were used 
to cart the products to the banquet hall.| 

The officers of the S. A. M. Club are: 
W. Howard Burrill, president; Charles 
HM. Kaletzki, vice president; Ralph EB 
Haven, treasurer; Thomas M. Gaffney) 
vice president; and John A. Plumb, sec-| 
retary. The banquet committee consisted 
of: W. H. Burrill, W. B. Cherry, F. St! 
Germain, J. A, Plumb, L. A. Armstrong, 
M. H. Salmon and W. J. Kuhn. 


DESCRIBES GERMANY’S “BIG 4” 


Ludwig Stein, Vossiche Zeitung Editor, 
Speaks in New York 


“The Big Four in German Industry | 
were described Dec. 18, by Ludwig Steity| 
foreign editor, Vossiche Zeitung and 
other influential Berlin newspapers 
speaking in New York. Pal 

“Stinnes is the mightiest personage ifl| 
the German Empire,” Stein said. Next 
to Stinnes the German editor placed) 
August Thyssen. 4 

Other members of the “Big Four,” ac-} 
cording to Dr. Stein, are Carl Friedrich | 
Siemens, leader of the electrical industry, 
and Felix Deutsch, brother-in-law of 
Otto H. Kahn. 
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NEW YORK EVENING POST IS SOLD 
TO CYRUS H. K. CURTIS 


*hiladelphia Publisher 


Invades 


Manhattan Field—Takes 


Immediate Possession—Price More Than Million 


and Half—Deal 


Closed Dec. 21 


PRE NEW YORK EVENING POST 
was sold Friday afternon to Cyrus 

i. K. Curtis. The consideration was 
etween $1,600,000 and $1,800,000. 

Stockholders decided upon sale at a 
yeeting held Friday. 

Notice of the change of ownership is 
) appear in today’s edition of the Post. 
{r. Curtis assumes control immediately. 

The new proprietor is also the owner 
* the Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ 
{ome Journal, Philadelphia Public 
edger, and the Country Gentleman. 

The World War brought a series of 
ypid changes in the ownership and man- 
yement of the Evening Post. In July, 
117, Thomas W. Lamont bought the 
swspaper, terminating the long pro- 
fietorship of the Villard family. Mr. 
amont placed Edwin F. Gay, widely 
hnown as dean of the Harvard Graduate 
f Business Administration (1908-19) in 
jarge, January, 1920, as president of 
ie Evening Post Company. 

Two years later the ownership of the 
fost passed into the hands of a syndicate 
fganized by Mr. Gay, from which the 
tesent purchase was made. 

‘The New York Evening Post is the 
Idest daily in the larger American cities 
which has kept its name intact. It was 
sunded as a Federalist organ in 1801 by 
Jexander Hamilton. William Coleman 
tas the first editor, serving from 1801- 
5. 

Dignity was emphasized from the start. 
4 the very beginning the arrangement 
ad use of headings was carefully studied. 

In the first issue, Nov. 16, 1801, the 
aragraph. still carried at the head of 
ie Evening Post's editorial columns ap- 
eared in the prospectus: 

“The design of this paper is to diffuse 
mong the people correct information on 
ll interesting subjects, to inculcate just 
rinciples, in religion, morals and politics, 
ad to cultivate a taste for sound litera- 
ire.” 

William Cullen Bryant became asso- 
ate editor in 1826, and in 1826 was 
opointed editor-in-chief, a position he 
ald until 1878. Although he lived to 
2 &3, Bryant gave all his strength to 
ne Evening Post until the very day he 
tas stricken down. William Leggett 
*rved under Bryant. These two men 
ere the great builders of this old New 
ork evening newspaper. 

'In circulation, however, the Evening 
fost has never been a worldbeater. A 

‘ble of May, 1816, places the circulation 
- 1,600. By 1860 it had grown to 20,000. 
ecent figures show the Post has 32,506 
ibseribers, the highest in its history. 
Tn the closing days of 1848, John Bige- 
tw became one of the proprietors and 
litors. His official connection lasted 11 
2ars; but his real connection was life- 
mg. He lived at the time of George 
(1, Napoleon, and every president up 
‘til the year of his death, 1911, and 
Ways maintained an interest in the Post. 
During the Civil War the news pages 
ere in charge of the picturesque Charles 
ordoff, one of the first men in this 
wintry to have the title of managing 
litor. He stepped into office in 1861. 
orn in Prussia he was left an orphan 

the United States at 9. He was 

‘ared by a Methodist minister. Revolt- 
& from ecclesiastical rule, he ran away 
i sea. At one time he was printer’s 
evil on the old. New York Sun. 
Repeatedly the Post scored notable 
ivil War “beats,” but in the war the 
*Wspaper was distinguished chiefly for 
5 poetry. as the Herald was for its 
aps. The staff of Post writers with 
© army included Walter F. Williams, 
jhilip Ripley,’ and. William C. Church. 
' At the death of ‘Bryant in-1878, Parke 
todwin became editor. Three years 
ter, the Post was suddenly ‘sold, pass- 
‘g under: the control of Henry Villard. ' 
‘hen the: Nation began to be issued’as a 
ekly edition of the daily newspaper. 


Villard was owner from 1881 to 1900. 
During this time Carl Schurz was editor- 
in-chief, 1881-1883; Horace White, asso- 
ciate editor, 1881-1899, and editor-in- 
chief, 1900-1903; E. L. Godkin was asso- 
ciate editor, 1881-1883, and _ editor-in- 
chief, 1883-1899, 

Rollo Ogden, who is now editor of 
the New York Times, was  editor-in- 
chief of the Post from 1903 to 1920. 
Oswald Garrison Villard, son of the 
owner of the Post of this time, was 
called into the office of the Post from 
the Philadelphia Press in 1897, and re- 
mained one of the most active editorial 
writers until 1917. 


HEARST SUIT PROGRESSES 


Defense Opens Case in Paper Mill Con- 
tract Action 


The defense Dec. 20, opened its case 
in the suit of William R, Hearst to cancel 
his contract to buy the Dexter Sulphite 
Pulp & Paper Mills for $3,500,000 on 
the ground that -C. F. Zittel, Hearst 
agent, received a bribe of $125,000 in the 
transaction. The trial is being heard be- 
fore Justice Nathan Bijur, Supreme 
Court, New York. 

Max D.~ Steuer, trial counsel for 
Hearst, rested his case Dec, 19, 

Former ‘Governor Nathan L. Miller, 
attorney for the paper mill, moved for 
dismissal on the ground that Mr. Hearst 
had failed to prove that the defendants 
had any knowledge of the corruption of 
Zittel, still on the Hearst payroll at $1,000 
a week; had failed to prove there was 
any agreement between Paul Smith, Ad- 
irondack hotel man, who brought the mill 
to the.attention of Mr. Hearst, to divide 
the commissions with Zittel; and had 
failed to show any willingness to restore 
the mill to the condition in which it was 
when Hearst bought it. Mr. Hearst was 
on the stand during three days this week. 


RECEIVER FOR FOURTH ESTATE 


Stockholder and Engraving Firms File 
Petition in Federal Court 


Upon petition of F, J. Runde, a stock- 
holder and since May 1, general manager 
of the Fourth Estate, the Galvanotype 
Company, and the Defendam Photo En- 
graving Company, Judge Knox in Fed- 
eral Court on Dec. 18 appointed Stuart 
John Branden receiver of the Fourth Es- 
tate Publishing Company. The petition- 
ers, whose claims are stated at slightly 
more than $5,000, allege that the com- 
pany’s assets are $5,000, against $25,000 
liabilities, 

E. F. Birmingham, founder of the 
Fourth Estate and its editor and pub- 
lisher since 1894, declared that the stated 
assets and liabilities were “absurd” and 
that he did not know where they orig- 
inated. The petition, he said, arose from 
a disagreement among the stockholders. 
The paper had met all its obligations 
since its establishment, he said, and would 
continue to do so. 


FAIRCHILD TO NEW YORK 


Comes from Chicago, Jan. 1, as Herald 
Advertising Manager 


Hubbard B. Fairchild, representative 
of the Munsey magazines, in Chicago, 
will become advertising manager of the 
New York Herald Jan. 1, succeeding 
William E. Severn, Edwin S. Friendly, 
busiriess manager, Herald and Sun & 
Globe, announced this week. 

Mr. Fairchild has been with the 
Munsey. organization for . many 
Mr.. Severn was formerly . advertising 
manager of the Globe, and has been in the 
local fiéld for many years, chiefly as auto- 
mobile editor. 


for 


years. | 


1923 
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NEW YORK PRINTERS 
WIN $3 INCREASE 


Book and Job Men Benefit By Judge’s 
Decision—Scale Now $53, $56, 
$59, Day, Night, Morn- 
ing Shifts 
New York book and job printing com- 
positors, numbering 6,500, members of 
Typographical Union No. 6, received 
a $3 a week increase in pay in a decision 
handed down this week by Judge Alfred 
J. Talley, General Sessions. The judge 
was acting as arbitrator between the 
printers and the Printers’ League Branch 
of the New York Employing Printers’ 
Association. ‘The decision is said to add 
approximately $1,000,000 to labor costs 
in 2,100 shops. The union asked for a 

$10 a week increase. 

Operative immediately, the award will 
continue in effect until Oct. 1, next. 

The new wage scale gives the day shift 
$53 a week; night shift, $56, and the 
“lobster,” or early morning shift, $59. 
The award also provides a wage of $53 
a week for machine tenders on type cast- 
ing and setting machines for men tend- 
ing from one to four machines; $54.50 
for up to eight machines; $56.50 for men 
tending from nine to twelve machines, 
and $58.50 for thirteen or more. Machine 
tenders on the night shift get $5 extra. 
Apprentices are to be given increases in 
proportion to those granted the journey- 
men printers. 

The demand of the union that the 
printers be paid on legal holidays when 
they ‘are not at work was denied by 
Judge Talley, with the statement: “I 
am of the opinion that because of the 
general character of the business and the 
payment of overtime the demand of the 
union is unjustified.” He also denied 
the union’s request that the new wage 
scale be made retroactive to Oct. 1. 


HUME SCORES TALLEY AWARD 


Says N. Y. Job Printing Menaced— 
Wants ‘Fighting Resistance’”’ 


Frederick W. Hume, secretary, Nation- 
al Publishers’ Association, sounded a 
yessimistic note when he spoke Dec. 17, 
in New York, before the New York 
Employing Printers Association. 

“Only through research and stubborn 
ighting resistance can you hope to avert 
a quick and sudden catastrophe to your 
various personal investments,’ he told 
association members attending. He was 
referring particularly to the $3 a week 
wage increase awarded book and job 
printing compositors by the decision of 
Judge Talley, Dec. 15. 

“Here we are with another million 
dollars tacked on to production costs, to 
be followed by similar adjustments in 
other branches and with other trade 
unions, which will add more millions to 
the expense of doing business, thus com- 
plicating still further the vicious economic 
circle, all predicated on a pyramiding of 
conditions that threaten our entire in- 
dustrial -structure, the steps of which | 
will not attempt to analyze 

“Where is it going to stop and what is 
going to be the result? 

“Not in any sense of posing as an 
economic prophet, but | want to predict 
to you tonight that it means destruction 
of your investments and the future of 
the commercial printing industry on the 
Island of Manhattan.” 


HOE STRIKERS ENJOINED 


Court Prohibits Union and Pickets 


from Tampering with Employees 


An injunction has been issued by the 
Supreme Court of New York: prohibiting 
all interference with employees of R. 
Hoe & Co., printing. press manufac- 
turers, New York. Hoe machinists went 
on strike last. August. The company 
issued. an ultimatum to employees, 
threatening to start business on an open 
shop basis, and. offering jobs. back to 
loyal workers. When the majority of 
strikers refused to heed, the “company 


$5 


made good its threat and is 
ing as open shop 

The union, pickets and others are en- 
joined from representing 
that a strike exists in the Hoe plant. The 
injunction also prohibits members of 
District No. 15, and Eureka Lodge No. 
434, from inducing persons to cease work 
with any firm or corporation having bus- 
iness relations with Hoe. 


PAPER HANDLERS ELECT 


now operat- 


‘ ! 
declaring or 


N. Y. Union Bans All But One Sympa- 


thizer of Pressmen 


Paper Handlers’ Union No. 1, of New 
York, this week voted out all but one of 
their officers who ordered a sympathetic 
strike of paper handlers during the recent 
strike of newspaper pressmen. 

George F. Travis, secretary, survived 
the election. Other officers elected for 
the coming year are Joseph Barclay, vice- 
president, and Jeremiah O’Leary, business 
agent. 

Officers of the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistant’s Union consid- 
ered the election results as a vindication 
of the course of Major George L. Berry, 
president, during the New York strike. 


STAR CLAIMS EDITION RECORD 


Daily Printed 70-Page 
Regular Issue, Dec. 14 


Washington 


Newspapers continue to vie with one 
another in the publication of large regu- 
lar editions. 

The Washington Evening Star now 
claims the record, with the edition of 
Friday, Dec. 14, which consisted of 70 
pages. On Dec. 16, the Columbia Typo- 
graphical Union met and passed a resolu- 
tion congratulating the Washington Star 
Newspaper Company on its achievement. 

“Tt is perhaps peculiarly fitting that 
this great achievement of the Evening 
Star should come at the end of its 70th 
year of successful endeavor in the news- 
paper field,’ the resolution read. 

The Star celebrated its 71st anniver- 
sary Dec. 16. 

The Paterson (N. J.) News, Dec. 14, 
equaled the record of the St. Louis 
(Mo.) Post-Dispatch, publishing a 64- 
page regular edition. Each paper weigh- 
eda pound. Nearly 7 tons of paper were 
required to print the edition. More than 
300 pounds of ink were used. 


West Virginia Daily Breaks Record 

Huntington (W. Va.) Advertiser broke 
all state records for the size of a regular 
week-day edition with a 40-page edition, 
Dec. 14. 


Ex-Kaiser Wins Libel Suit 

The former German Emperor this week 
won a libel suit instituted against Herr 
von der Heydt, editor-in-chief of the 
General Anzeiger, for having published 
a story that the Kaiser in 1895 caused 
the suicide of Lieutenant von Hahnke, 
young officer attached to the imperial 
yacht Hohenzollern. A fine of 300 gold 
marks was imposed. Counsel stated the 
former Emperor did not desire to in- 
flict punishment so much as to have the 
court brand the story as an invention. 
The editor-in-chief was found guilty of 


deliberate libel. 


Fire in the plant of the New 

ning Journal, ‘illiam street, New 
York, Dec. 13, failed to prevent printing 
of the final edition of that newspaper. 
Stereotypers stuck to their tasks in a 
smoke filled room until plates were fin- 
ished. Molten lead ignited rubbish in the 
stereotyping department and dense smoke 
reached the eighth floor. Damage was 
trifling. 


Wilson-Lawrenson to Join Hearst 

F, A. Wilson-Lawrenson, formerly ad- 
vertising manager, Union 'Carbide & Car- 
bon. Company, will join the Hearst or- 
ganization about Jan. 7, in a capacity 
which Hearst officials decline to disclose. 
Mr. Wilson-Lawrenson is to be married 
Dec. 29. in Birmingham, Ala., to Mrs. 
Lucille Gaston Jordan. 


* <axe% 
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FREE STATE ASKS REPRESENTATION 
AT LONDON CONVENTION 


Inaugural Lunch at Dublin Assembles Advertising Interests 
to Outline Participation at Wembley Next 
July—Committee Formed 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


(London Editor, Epttor & PUBLISHER) 


[F the attitude of Dublin advertisers and 
advertising men is any guide, the 
Irish Free State is fully intent upon se- 
curing representation in the A. A. C. of 
W. convention at Wembley, England, 
next year. ! 

Your representative during his stay in 
Dublin noted the intense enthusiasm in 
the “On-to-Britain” movement shown by 
leading advertisers and advertising men 
and it was clear to him that the Irish 
Free State was determined to play its 
part in next year’s welcome to American 
delegates and subsequent events. 

This enthusiasm found its first active 
expression in a luncheon in Dublin in 
November, at which advertising and pub- 
lishing interests of the Irish Free State 
were fully represented. I am able to 
give the following report of the pro- 
ceedings by the courtesy of P. T. Mont- 
ford, of the Freeman’s Journal. 

Sir Thomas Robinson, principal of 
Messrs. Hayes, Conyngham and Robin- 
son, who presided, said that until re- 
cently there was a sort of hostility be- 
tween advertisers and advertising peo- 
ple. ‘Many people felt that advertising 
people were out to “have” them. The 
feeling had to a great extent passed away 
because the up-to-date business man real- 
ized that he could not get along without 
the advertising man. They had to make 
an important decision in reference to this 
advertising convention. In this country 
they had attained a wonderful position 
and had inherited wonderful responsibili- 
ties. They had to justify in the future 
the Irish Free State as a great business 
community, and it was up to them to take 
advantage of everything to advance the 
country and promote its interests. They 
were told too often that agriculture was 
the great industry in Ireland. It was, of 
course, but they had great industrial en- 
terprise, and it was up to them to give the 
industrial and commercial interests such a 
“boost” as would justify in the eyes of 
the world the position they had claimed 
and which they had not an opportunity of 
occupying. 

Brian D. O’Kennedy, vice-president of 
Kenny’s Advertising Agency, said that 
the convention would operate in two very 
important directions. First and most im- 
portant, would be its influence on the pub- 
lic. It would teach confidence in adver- 
tising. The second aspect of the conven- 
tion was its educational value in relation 
to themselves. The greatest minds in ad- 
vertising today would reveal their secrets. 
They would learn not only a great deal 
about the technique of advertising, but 
also the psychology of the human mind 
in its relation to advertising. 

“All the advertising clubs and adver- 
tising associations of one kind and an- 
other in Great Britain will be repre- 
sented,” he continued, “and unless we are 
Satisfied to leave our interests in their 
hands, we must secure representation for 
the Free State and act now.” Unhap- 
pily, he added, the only advertising club 
in active existence in Ireland was in 
Ulster and Ulster had long ago made up 
its mind in regard to the convention and 
was vigorously looking after its interests. 
Were they in the Free State—the young- 
est and yet one of the oldest nations in 
Europe—to prove themselves less enter- 
prising, less ready to seize opportunities, 
less alive to their own interests, than 
their fellow-countrymen of the North? 

Unless they were prepared to have this 
reproach leveled at them they must act 
at once, and he suggested that there were 
two alternatives open to them, either of 
which would secure representation for 
them. They were—the formation of a 
permanent advertising club, association or 
society, constituted on the broadest lines ; 


Or a temporary organization concerned 
solely with the convention. 

P. T. Montford, advertising manager 
of the Freeman’s Journal, gave an ac- 
count of the proceedings at the convention 
held in Atlantic City during the past 
summer. They might rest assured, he 
said, that the Free State was not for- 
gotten at that convention nor would it be 
forgotten at the coming gathering in 
London. He had discussed the matter 
with leading advertising men in America 
and they had promised to visit this coun- 
try next year. 

The advertising people in the United 
States were spending fabulous sums on 
advertising. He said that there in Dublin 
in 1920 steps had been taken to form an 
advertising club, but events that had oc- 
curred since then explained why the mat- 
ter had not been proceeded with. 

He suggested that they» should now 
form an advertising club. By so doing 
they would be completing a work already 
begun. In addition, they should have a 
weekly luncheon day, like the Rotary 
Club. 

T. Grehan, advertising manager of the 
Independent Newspapers, proposed a 
resolution expressing the opinion that 
this country should be represented at the 
convention; that in order to secure such 
representation immediate steps should be 
taken to form a suitable organization in 
Dublin. 

The international president of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the World 
had promised his friend, Mr. Montford, 
that he would endeavor to get the world’s 
convention for 1927 held in Dublin, and 
that would be the greatest event, from 
a commercial standpoint, the country had 
ever known. 

John Eason (Messrs. Eason & Son) 
seconded the resolution and said it was 
very hard to get the Irish people to ac- 
cept anything except a boycott. 

Charles McLoughlin proposed the fol- 


lowing resolution, which was also 
adopted: 
“That a provisional committee of 


twelve be formed to consider and advise 
as to the nature of the organization which 
should be formed to secure effective rep- 
resentation of Irish Free State interests, 
and that this committee report to a 
further meeting of the general body of 
advertisers and advertising men here 
present to be held on Dec. 5.” 

He said that the proposed club would 
be the means of bringing into touch the 
advertising organizations of the different 
countries of the world and that, to his 
mind, would be a useful thing. 

H. Jauncey said the ramifications of 
the convention in London were stupen- 
dous, tthat it was nearly impossible to ex- 
plain what its scope would be. He bore 
out all that Mr. Montford had said of 
the ground covered by the convention in 
Atlantic City and it was in the interests 
of the Free State to have full representa- 
tion at the London convention. 

J. McConnell and other speakers hay- 
ing supported the motion, a committee 
was appointed. — 

A vote of thanks to Sir Thomas Rob- 
inson brought the proceedings to a close. 

Among those present were Messrs. iN 
Booth (Dublin Opinion); E. Brown 
(Walpole’s), W. E. Calton (Irish Con- 
fectionery Trades Journal), M. J. Cran- 
ley (Leader), A. R. Chapman (secretary 
Dublin ‘Mercantile Association),  R. 
Evans (David Allen & Sons:gctd4) jac. 
M. Eason (Eason & Co., Ltd., publish- 
ers), T. A. Grehan (Irish Independent), 
P. J. Gillespie (Irish Statesman), Major 
Gibbs (Pigott & Co.), F. R. Higgins 
(Commercial Publications), H. H. Jaun- 
cey (Temple Press), K. J. Kenny (Prin- 


cipal Kenny’s Advertising Agency), T. J. 

Kenny (Irish Newspaper Owners’ 
Association), J. Lynch (Lynch Advertis- 
ing Service), Sean Lester (Director of 
Irish Free State Government Publicity), 
P. T. Montford (Freeman’s Journal), W. 
E. Magill (Advertising ‘Consultant), W. 
P. (Murphy (Dublin & South Eastern 
Railway), C. E. McConnell (McConnell’s 
Advertising Agency), Brian O’Kennedy 
(Kenny’s Advertising Agency); W. J. 
O'Keeffe — (Advertising Agent), ~D! 
Swords (McConnell’s Advertisin g 
Agency). 

Later reports from Dublin show that 
this meeting has created a great interest 
and a large number of other commercial 
houses have expressed their sympathy 
with the movement and their desire to aid 
in the cause it represents, 


BRITISH AD MAN LAUDS 
U. S. SALES METHODS 


London Agency Chief, Back from 
American Tour, Says England 
Has Much to Learn About 
Selling 


By Hersert C. Rmout 
(London Editor, Epttor & PUBLISHER) 


Lonpon, Dec. 1.—H. G. Saward. of 
Saward, Baker & Co., advertising agency 
of London, who has just returned from 
a visit to the United States is much im- 
pressed with the high standard of sales- 
manship throughout America, 

Asked at the Tuesday convention lun- 
cheon in London what his impressions 
were in the various parts visited as to 
the feeling regarding the visit to Eng- 
land next year, Mr. Saward said: 

“Whenever I went I asked the definite 
question whether the advertising men and 
salesmen I met were coming to the con- 
vention. Some appeared doubtful, but 
after a little exchange of views, became 
anxious to come, 

“And they are coming with the idea 
of learning something from us. Now, 
the salesmanship of America is a highly 
efficient service. Britain has nothing so 
good. Our American delegates may 
teach us something in that. 

“In advertising agencies and their work 
I feel we have little or nothing to learn 
from America, but the methods of each 
country are different and the conditions 
also. What is good in American adver- 
tising practice would not suit our pub- 
lic here. None the less, I think it will 
do us all good to exchange ideas and 
I believe our advertising agent friends 
over there are as keen to meet us here 
as we are to welcome them, 

“In manufacturing, things are differ- 
ent again. In the production of small 
goods, where big quantities make it pos- 
sible to standardize, America excels, but 
in big productions, built to last, I believe 
they cannot touch Great Britain, 

“I cheerfully admit, however, that 
American selling methods are better and 
that we have much to learn before we 
approach their high efficiency in sales- 
manship of every kind,” 


Ad Women Boost for London 


New York League of Advertising Wo- 
men held its monthly dinner meeting, 
Dec. 18, at the Advertising Club of New 
York. Helen M. Hill presided. The 
Program for the evening was devoted 
largely to talks concerning the conven- 
tion of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World to be held in London next 


July. -An “On Te London” film was 
shown, especially prepared for the A. A. 
Cr olewe 


James Wright 
PUBLISHER told 


Brown of Eprror & 
of his recent trip to 
London, Frank K. Arnold of the Frank 
Seaman Agency outlined some of the 
differences between English and Ameri- 
can advertising practises, C. J. Masseck 
discussed marketing. 


Newspaper Uses Christmas Seals 


Enterprise (Ore.) Record-Chieftain 
decorated each copy of \its issue of Dec. 
6, with a Christmas seal. 


HIGHAM TO VISIT U 
FOR TEA CAMPAIGI 


i 


His Differences with Thirty 


Settled, He Will Also Pus 
“On-to-London-1924” 
in This Country 


Sir Charles Higham, London ay 
tising agent, will sail for another } 
to the United States on the Ma! 
Jan. 2, according to a cable to Epnk 
PusitsHER from Herbert (C. Rideot| 
London editor. Sir Charles and} 
Thirty Club of London have settled {i 
disagreement over the conduct of pr| 
inary arrangements for the Assoc| 
Advertising ‘Clubs’ convention at Y\ 
bley next July, it is understood, an, 


Sir Cuartes HicHam 


is coming as an unofficial ambassa | 
of British advertising interests to pres} 
important matters to leaders of 
American delegation to the conventior | 

He will stay in New York for a sh| 
time and will also visit Philadelphia ¢) 
Boston. 

Further reason for his visit is the {| 
that the India Tea Association is pl 
ning an extensive advertising campa)| 
in the United States under the direct 
of Sir Charles to increase the consun 
tion of India tea by Americans. 


U. S. TO PROBE DIPLOMA MIL| 


Senate Acts on Evidence Obtained 
Reporter Brundidge 


Exposé of “diploma mills,” the wo 
of Harry T. Brundidge, reporter, {| 
Louis (Mo.) Star, this week came to t| 
attention of the United States Senai| 
when an_ investigation was ordert | 
through adoption of a resolution intn 
duced by Senator Copeland, Democrs| 
New York. 

Inquiry will be conducted by the Con 
mittee on Education and Labor, of whid 
Senator Walsh, Republican, Idaho, | 
chairman. 

Epitor & PupiisHer carried an at! 
count of the exposé, when first report 
of Brundidge’s investigations were mad 
public. 

Brundidge was assigned by Frank W. 
Taylor, Jr., managing editor, to uneart 
the “mill” in Kansas City, where it wa 
alleged medical diplomas could be pur) 
chased for a few hundred dollars. Hi 
dropped his last name, and as Harty 
Thompson attended the school and in twé| 
months became an M. D. 

His medical diploma, high school cer: | 
tificate, books and electrical diagnosing | 
machine cost about $1,500. After two 
hours study he obtained a chiropractor’) 
diploma, which cost him $89.50. | 

The Star broke the story Oct. 15, Since, 
that date scores of other newspapers) 
throughout the nation have taken up the, 
fight. Brundidge called on President 
Coolidge recently, The Senate resoltt- 
tion followed. | 
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EO OUNTAIN PEN advertising in Detroit affords 
another excellent example of the thoroughness of 
Detroit News coverage in its territory. 


The fountain pen class may well be called the middle 
class—that portion of the population that does most of 
the purchasing of nationally advertised goods. 


How The News covers this desirable section of the population 
may well be ascertained from the fact that in 1923, 4 out of 7 
national fountain pen advertisers used The News exclusively: 
The News publishing 31,850 lines; the second paper printing 9,842, 
and the third 1,722 lines. 


The Detroit News has a total circulation of 275,000 week day 
or Sunday and goes into practically every English speaking home 
in Detroit and suburbs. 


The News thus reaches every and all classes of the population. 
Just as the Fountain Pen Advertisers found the use of The News 
most profitable in reaching the great middle class and The Pierce- 
Arrow Motor Car Company in appealing to the wealthier buyers, 
so did the Big Yank Shirt Company find The News invaluable in 
marketing its work shirts to the great mass of the laboring 
population. 


Advertisers should study the Detroit field intensively. It is a 
striking example of a city of more than a million population that 
can be thoroughly covered by one newspaper. 


December 


22, 1923 


How TheseAdvertisers 


Used Detroit Papers 


IN 1923 TO DEC. 14TH 
Measurement in Agate Lines 


Second Third 
Advertiser NEWS Paper Paper 


Parker Pens ....14,504 
Wahl Pens, 

Eversharp Pen- 

Cilse ea ee. 6,426 6,426 
Schaeffer Pens 

and Pencils ... 4,004 merce 
Waterman Pens 2,506 2,282 1,722 
John Hancock 

Cartridge Pens . 2,436 


Dunn Pers#, Jr... tk. 1,134 
Moore Pens .... 1,974 
Lotalas: < ve. 31,850 9,842 1,722 


The Detroit News Enables Advertisers to Cover All Detroit 
and Provides the Most Unique Opportunity in America 


The Detroit News 


275,000 Circulation Week Days, 275,000 Sunday 


sm ULL ULTRA 
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Again! F IRST IN E\ 


During the first eleven months of 192) 
With one exception, The Pittsburgh Press pub- the PITTSBURGH PRESS was 


lishes more advertising than any other evening and 2 2 2 4 
Sunday paper in the world! The Press regularly 9 = | 


and consistently leads all Pittsburgh papers, year The Press omitted more than 2,000,0) 
after year. which could not be published on aceo| 


Press Leadership and. Dominance | 


DAILY - + LINEAGE FIGURES F 


FIRST! | FIRST! Fi 


| 


Total Advertising (11 mos.) Local Display qi mos.) aes "_.. Nation 
PRESS ...15,614,298 PRESS ....9,722,118 PRESS) 
2nd paper . 11,335,772 2nd paper . .8,211,168 Ind pal. 


SUNDAY - - LINEAGE FIGURES F 


| First:| | FiIRst!| _| FIRST! 


ae Total Alveriing qi seni atet . Local Display (11 mos.) National Advertising (11 mos.) 
PRESS .. . .6,635,384 PRESS ....2,669,800 _.s PRESS .... 798,896 
2nd paper. . 1,936,368 rset 2nd paper 382,704 


: | 
nt * 
\ 


“<A SCRIPPS —HO 
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AIRY THING! Always! 


l volume of advertising published in 


For more than ten years, The Pittsburgh Press has 
dominated the great Pittsburgh market. It is one 
of the wonder papers of the world. 


‘ 


AGATE 


2 
LINES 


or which orders were received, but 
sitations in size of evening paper. 


THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 


is a Scripps-Howard newspaper—a member of the 


| greatest newspaper enterprise in the world today. 
'r Than Ever Before in Its History 


11 MONTHS 1923 - -_ DAILY 


ae FIRST! FIRST! 
> mos:) Classified (11 mos.) Total Circulation (6 mos., Govt.) 
1,168 PRESS.....3,341,646 PO tects 169,004 


8,340 2nd paper ..1,315,244 2nd paper ... 109,770 


11 MONTHS 1923 - - SUNDAY 


FIRST! | | FIRST! FIRST! | 


Classified (11 mos.) Automobile Advertising Total Circulation (6 mos. Govt.) 
PRESS ....2;140,544 — | PRESS ... 868,602 PRESS 9, *Z2391005 
2nd paper .. 842,982 \ 2nd paper... 641,298 2nd paper “> #t/4,287 


iJ 


K 


) NEWSPAPER”? 


NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT WORK 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


E. S, FRIENDLY—At His Desk in the Herald-Sun Office, 


ony OU cannot get out of a man what 

God Almighty didn’t put into him. 
You must suit the man to the job; not 
the job to the man.” 


The quotation is Frank A. Munsey’s, 
and he has lived up to it by making 
Edwin S. Friendly business manager of 
the New York Herald and the Sun & 
Globe. Mr. Friendly is certainly suited 
to the job by experience, ability and tem- 
perament. 

“I haven't done anything anyone else 
couldn’t have done who loves the news- 
paper business,” Mr. Friendly will tell 
you. “Anyone,” he adds, “who is willing 
to make his work his first consideration 
and is willing to spend many hours of 
overtime inside and outside of his office, 
thinking and planning.” 

As you are talking to him sometime 
in his private office in the Sun building, 
280 Broadway, New York, the manager 
of one of the business departments of the 
newspaper may come in. It happened 
when the writer was there, one day. 

“You wanted to see me?” was the 
question. 


“Yes,” Friendly replied. And he called 
attention to the fact he had noticed two 
of the employees under the department 
manager sitting about with their arms 
folded, doing nothing. 

He was told they had finished what 
they were supposed to do. 

Mr. Friendly laughed, after the de- 
partment manager left. 

“Those who do only what is expected 
of them will never succeed,” he said. 
“The secret of success is doing more 
than you are paid to do.” 

It was just that sort of willingness, 
which has ‘been responsible for Mr. 
Friendly’s success in the newspaper 


“OPPORTUNITY 


KNOCKS BUT ONCE” 


By Anderson 


A balloonless comic whose funny 
situations do not have to be ex- 
plained by words. Its actors DO 
rather than say funny things. It 
is the kind of comic that children 
of all ages, fathers of the T. B. M. 
class, toil-worn mothers, and grand- 
parents weighed down by the 
solemnity of life—all need and ap- 
preciate. Daily, in one-column mat. 


world. In fourteen years of newspaper 
work, it has brought him thirty-two in- 
creases in pay, and, what is more im- 
portant, happiness and _ satisfaction, be- 
cause he is suited for his job. 

Back in 1909, Mr. Friendly, who was 
then 25, decided he would make news- 
paper management his life work. Pre- 
viously he had been in the manufacturing 
business; then a salesman on the road ; 
and had studied his father’s business with 
a view to “continuing in Dad’s footsteps.” 

But in 1909, he showed his willingness 
to begin all over again, and at the bot- 
tom, by accepting a position as clerk in 
the publication office of the New York 
Times, at $8 a week. 

“The salary doesn’t make any differ- 
ence,” he said at the time. “I want the 
chance.”’ 

It wasn’t long before others realized 
that Friendly was out to learn the busi- 
ness thoroughly. Because of his willing- 
ness, opportunities came to him, un- 
sought. Within a few months he was 
manager of the downtown office of the 
New York Times. By 1910, after he 
had, for a while, taken charge of adver- 
tising contracts and schedules, he found 
himself manager of the same publication 
office, in which he had started as a clerk. 

While in the publication office, Mr. 
Friendly made it his business to study 
the system of classified advertising, to 
learn subscription and circulation meth- 
ods. He supervised the ordering of 
printing materials and supplies. He took 
charge of the incoming and outgoing 
mail rooms. He made a point of com- 
ing to work promptly and, although he 
wasn’t paid for it, he stayed long after 
hours, often until midnight. Interested in 
learning, he took upon himself the work 
of “making-up” the paper, and came to 
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this. 

“You are making a fool of yourself 
working so hard,” one man told Mr. 
Friendly at this time. “Take my advice, 
let up. It won’t get you anywhere.” 

Friendly didn’t believe him. He didn’t 
“let up.’ The man who offered advice 
was left behind. 

In about two and a half years, Edward 
P. Coll, assistant business manager of the 
Times, left. Mr. Friendly was invited to 
take his place. 

For eight years, Mr. Friendly held this 
important position. The newspaper grew 
tremendously; Mr. Friendly grew with 
the newspaper, 

One day, in October, 1922, when he 
did not expect it, a flattering invitation 
came to him from Mr. Munsey. He was 
to be business manager of the New York 
Herald. The day before he had not 
dreamed of such a possibility. 

One year, and a little more, of this 
bigger responsibility has not in the least 
slackened Mr. Friendly’s willingness to 
work hard, long and to learn. He has 
been through big times, too. The com- 
bination of the Sun and the Globe gave 
him no little extra work. The strike of 
the pressmen was no small worry. He 
is daily proving himself suited to the 
job. 

“Look here,” he may tell you some 
Monday, pointing to a pile of important 
looking papers on his desk. “I have just 
brought these with me from home, where 
I was working on them over the week- 
end. 

“In this rush of present day business, 
everything cannot be accdmplished at the 
office. I do a pile of work at home.” 

Perhaps such hard work would be dis- 
astrous for most men. That is where 
temperament comes in. Mr. Friendly is 
temperamentally fitted for hard work. 
This was apparent in the early days, 


HEN you place advertising 


in 


only for results. 
tion is necessary and territorial 
coverage is important—but, in the 


the office each night at press time to do 


when he attended St. John’s Militar 
School. Entering, a private, on gradua’ 
tion he was an officer, commanding 
company. 

The military training, Mr. Friendh 
says, has stood him in good stead, botl! 
physically and with its opportunity fo'| 
executive experience. 

“But all you learn in school,” Mr’ 
Friendly will tell you, “doesn’t coun! 
half as much in later life as the good old! 
fashioned principle—willingness to work) 
“And the trouble is, nobody believe: 


it. 


Judge Upholds Ban On Weekly 


Circuit Judge Hartman last week se‘! 
aside a temporary order issued Dec. 1, 
restraining the Police Department from 
interfering with sales of the St. Louis 
Sunday Sun, a_ weekly publication de-| 
voted to scandal and an alleged exposé 
of vice. The Sunday Sun is published 
in Detroit, where the company has head- 
quarters. Judge Hartman held that an| 
injunction restraining the police from 
enforcing a criminal statute could not! 
be maintained unless it was shown the! 
applicant would suffer an_ irreparable, 
property loss through police interference, 
The judge added that no such evidence 
was introduced. 


A. P. Executive Committee Meets 


Executive Committee of the Associated | 
Press held a meeting Dec. 19. A num-) 
ber of routine business matters were! 
transacted. Present at the meeting were. 
E, Lansing Ray, Clark Howell, Charles! 
Hopkins Clark, Elbert H. Baker, W. L.| 
McLean, Frank B, Noyes, Adolph S.| 
Ochs, B. H. Anthony, Melville E. Stone, | 
Frederick Roy Martin, Kent ‘Cooper, | 
Jackson S. Elliott, Milton Garges, M. A. | 
White, L. F. Curtis, and J. R. Youatt, 
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EDGER LOSES GERARD 


COPYRIGHT SUIT 


ourt Holds Curtis’ Signature Not Bind- 


ing for Company in Action 
Against K. C. Post for Print- 
ing War Book 


Sr. Louts, Dec. 18—The Public Ledger 
gmpany of Philadelphia never owned a 
pyright on Ambassador James W. 
erard’s book, “My Four Years in Ger- 
any,’ it was held in an opinion of the 
nited States Court of Appeals filed 
sterday. This opinion upholds the de- 
sion of the Federal District Court of 
ansas City, in favor of the Post Print- 
g and Publishing Company of Kansas 
ty, in a suit brought by the Public 
idger Company for publication of Am- 
ssador Gerard’s book without authori- 
tion. 
In reviewing the evidence presented, the 
inion stated that on April 10, 1917, Am- 
ssador Gerard and Cyrus H. K. Curtis 
reed in writing that Gerard should 
tite a book on his experiences in Ger- 
any, for which Curtis should have the 
rial and book rights. After the manu- 
ript had been published, or at the ex- 
tation of eight months, the copyright 
is to revert to Gerard, who was to, re- 
ive $50,000 from Curtis. This agree- 
mt was signed by Curtis, personally 
Counsel for the Public Ledger argued 
at since (Curtis owned all but 5° shares 
the stock of the plaintiff corporation, 
irtis and the Public Ledger Company 
sre identical. 
The court held, however, that the Pub- 
Ledger Corporation was a legal en- 
y, and could contract, purchase and 
1 only through its board of directors 
other authorized officers or agents. 
Hence, it was ruled that the Public 
dger Company never became the pro- 
ietor of Gerard’s work in the sense 
it it was qualified to obtain a copy- 
tht to it, since the proprietorship nec- 
sary for such a copyright was never 
signed to it—and in fact was denied it 
the agreement, between Gerard and 
(rtis. 


JOE ZERBY III, GIVES PARTY 


tblisher’s Grandson, Aided by Daily, 
Fetes 1,500 Children 


Seven-year-old Joe Zerbey, III, only 
indson’ of J. H. Zerbey, proprietor of 
: Pottsville (Pa.) Evening Republican 
1 the Pottsville Morning Paper, enter- 
ned 1,500 newsies and all the 7-year-old 
ttsville school children at a birthday 
‘ty in a Pottsville theatre, Tuesday; 
ce 18, 
Special arrangements with the school 
thorities enabled the children to be 
‘en school credits for attending the 
‘ertainment, which consisted of recita- 
as, songs, professional acts, and mov- 
, all arranged to delight the young- 
rs. Out of town boys and’ girls were 
wched, and chaperoned through the 
ding stores in the afternoon. The 
ek previous the same newspapers en- 


OR the month of No- 
vember, 1923, in com- 
parison with the correspond- 
ing period of 1922, there was 
a gain of 


10,109 


in the oe net paid daily 
(morning and evening) cir- 
culation of THE BALTI- 
MORE ° SUN. 
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Evening Sanday 


Morning 
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tertained the teaching staff of the schools 
of Pottsville to the number of 100 in 
public recognition of the community up- 
building work done by school teachers. 
Friday a “Kiddies Kan” party was spon- 
sored by the Santa Claus of the Potts- 
ville Morning Paper. Admission to this 
theatre party, which was attended by 
about 5,000 youngsters, was cans of food 
which will be distributed to the poor of 
the city. 


ASKS FOREST FIRE PROTECTION 


Senate Bill Would Appropriate $2,500,- 
000 Annually for Prevention 


Senator Charles L. McNary, Oregon, 
Dec. 15, introduced a bill in the Senate, 
providing for “the protection of forest 
lands, for the reforestation of denuded 
areas, for the extension of national forests 
and other purposes, in order to promote 
the continuous production of timber.” 
The bill was referred to the Special 


for 


December 22, 1923 


Select Committee on Reforestation. 

An annual appropriation of $2,500,000 
is sought for fire prevention. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, by the 
bill, is authorized, in co-operation with 
appropriate officials of the various states, 
or other suitable agencies, to recommend 
adequate fire prevention. The bill car- 


ries a provision that in no case, other 
than for preliminary investigations, shall 
the amount expended by the Federal 


government in any state during the fiscal 
year exceed the amount expended by the 
state for the same purpose. 


U. S. Authoriace Forest Purchases 


National Forest Reserve Commission, 
Dec. 15, authorized purchase of 130,000 
acres as additional units to the Appala- 
chian Forest Reserve. The largest tracts 
to be added are in Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, and Pennsylvania. Surveys of 


suitable timberlands for the reserve sys- 
tem are also to be made in Kentucky, 
Secretary Weeks, 


chairman of the com- 


15 


The commission now 
has available for purchase requirements 
$500,000. General Lord, budget director, 
has recommended that Congress appro- 
priate $1,000,000 for purchases during the 
next fiscal year. 


mission, announced, 


$1,000,000 Paid for One Timber 


English interests, said to include Lord 
Rothermere, have purchased a tract of 


2,900 square miles of timberlands, Crown 
lands in the Province of Quebec, in the 
valley of the Manicouagan river. There 


were two bidders, the Ontario Pulp and 
Paper Company, Thorold, Ont. (Chicago 
Tribune), and the English interests repre- 
sented by Frank Clarke, The successful 
bidder pays $1,000,000 in three install- 
ments, the first the day the contract is 
signed, the second in one year, the third 
in two years with interest at 6 per cent. 
A deposit of $50,000 is required to guar- 
antee fulfillment of conditions, which in- 
clude construction of a pulp and paper 
mill. 
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LIVE “SPECIAL” SHOULD BE PUBLISHER’S 
SHADOW, GILMAN BELIEVES 


By ROSALIE ARMISTEAD HIGGINS 


6¢6'V\ HERE has been nothing spectacular 


about my career; any success 
which I have achieved has come to me 
through hard 
work, not only 


six days a week, 
but six nights a 
week. I believe a 
man can have al- 
most anything his 
heart desires, if 
he is willing to 
work for it,” said 
Louis Gilman, 
founder of the 
firm of national 
newspaper repre- 
sentatives, Gil- 
man, Nicoll & 
Ruthman. 
Certainly that 
belief is true in Mr. Gilman’s case, and 
after talking to him a little while, one 
decides he is a human dynamo. He is 
well informed on almost any subject you 
mention to him, but when it comes to 
his own business, he is really a wizard; 
he can not only answer almost any ques- 
tion under the sun concerning the busi- 
ness of special newspaper representation, 
but is equal to a geography, if you ask 
him a question about any state, in which 
he has a newspaper. While the writer 
talked to Louis Gilman, his telephone 
rang. A business man wanted to know 
the assessed valuatoin of all business and 
personal property in his cities in Connec- 


Louis GILMAN 


ticut. Instantly Mr. Gilman gave the 
answer, 
His brief case which he carries with 


him on his daily calls, to use the familiar 
expression, is “heavy as lead,’ and it is 
this tabulated information about all of 
the states, wherein Mr. -Gilman has pa- 
pers, which makes it so. 

A brief résumé of Mr. Gilman’s life 
will prove interesting. He was born in 
Baltimore, July 5, 1886, and moved with 
his parents to Cape May County, N. J., 
at the age of seven, where his father tried 
farming for four years. When he was 


10, his parents moved to New York 
City, where he attended the public 
schools. In 1900, at the age of 14, young 


Gilman got his first business experience 
in the Pearsall Advertising Agency as an 
office boy. He stayed 5 years, advancing 
to stenographer, bookkeeper, solicitor 
and finally office manager. He then went 
with Dan Carroll, special newspaper rep- 
resentative as office manager for three 
years, and in 1908 went out as a solici- 
tor, 

Two years later, Gilman decided that 
the thing he could do for somebody else, 
he could do for himself, and so he op- 
ened up his own office as a newspaper 
representative at the age of 26. He was 
joined in 1916 by Dan Nicoll, then busi- 
mess manager of the New York Eve- 
ning Mail, and the name was changed 
to Gilman & Nicoll, In 1919, Mr. Nicoll 


returned to the Mail, of which he is now 
publisher, selling out his partnership, and 
A. G. Ruthman became associated with 
The firm then became Gil- 


Mr. Gilman. 


man, Nicoll & Ruthman, Mr. Ruthman 
taking charge of the Chicago office. 

Asked just what a newspaper repre- 
sentative should do for his publisher, and 
what he should mean to him, Mr. Gil- 
man said: 

“T can answer that question in a few 
words by saying that a real newspaper 
representative should be a_ substantial 
shadow of his publisher. 
explicit, I might say that during the past 
20 years the newspaper representative 
business has gone through a process of 
evolution just as most businesses have 
gone through, particularly when in their 
early stages. 1 can well remember some 
20 years ago when a newspaper repre- 
sentative had nearly all he could do to 
quote rates to advertising agencies and 
some advertisers, and go around and 
collect the orders. 

“Circulation in those days was more 
or less a matter of conjecture. The 
newspaper representative business has 
developed to a point where it is today a 
high powered and scientific business get- 
ting machine. That is, if the newspaper 
representative is what he should be. 

““A newspaper representative must first 
of all know each of the papers he repre- 
sents thoroughly. He must know strong 
points and weak points. He must know 
the kind of people who read it and why. 
Then, he must know all about the com- 
munity it serves, the type of people, 
what they do for a living, what their in- 
comes are, what they spend most of their 
money on, and even how much money 
they save. Likewise he must know how 
their taste runs in automobiles, radio ap- 
pliances, talking machines, and furniture 
for the home. He must also know the 
kind of homes they like. He must know 
how many of them use electricity, how 
many of them use gas. He should even 
know when and where they take their 
recreation and how they take it. 

“In addition, the representative should 
be equally as well posted on the com- 
petitive papers in the same city, if there 
are any. For if a représentative does 
not know his competitors just as well 
as he knows his own paper, he is bound 
to get the worst of it in a close fight 
for business. A newspaper representa- 
tive must be prepared to jump to the 
most distant part of his territory at a 
moment’s notice in order to see an ad- 
vertiser or an agency at a psychological 
time. Time and distance are a big ele- 
ment in securing national business for 
newspapers, and a representative must 
know how to make the most of his time 
—how to annihilate distance quickly. For 
after all, a newspaper representative sells 
his time, and that only, to his publisher. 
The more a newspaper representative 
can make of his time, the more business 
his publisher will get.” 

“Do your solicitors visit the papers 
which they represent?,” was the next 
question put to Mr. Gilman. 

“T think it is essential for a newspaper 
representative to solicit locally in the 
field where the newspaper is published in 
order to get the local advertiser’s view- 
point as to why his paper pays best on 
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For the first eleven months of ’23 the 
Columbus Dispatch published 19,419,664 
exceeding next Ohio newspaper 
(Cleveland) by over 1,900,000 lines. 

The Columbus Dispatch regularly pub- 
lishes more than double the news appear- 
ing in the other Columbus evening news- 


Largest Circulation in Central Ohio 


lumbus Dispatch. 
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certain lines of advertising. We, in our 
organization, have had our solicitors 
visit every one of the papers we repre - 
sent. And not only that, we have had 


them solicit in the local field. 


“Furthermore, a newspaper repre- 
sentative should study his papers and 
suggest improvements to the publishers. 
Such suggestions can consist of im- 
provements in make-up, in features, and 
in ways and means of getting additional 
circulation. We continually watch these 
matters from every angle and keep our 
publishers informed up to the minute on 
developments in these lines. 


“Then again, a representative should 
be able to share his publishers’ troubles 
and lighten their burdens generally. For 
example, one of our publishers during 
the scarcity of paper faced suspension of 
publication unless a supply was received 
in 24 hours. He communicated that fact 
to us and within 24 hours we had an 
ample supply in his city, although it was 
more than 200 miles from New York. 
Another publisher faced a strike in his 
composing room and we helped to devise 
ways and means of getting men to re- 
place the strikers. In fact, every prob- 
lem which a publisher faces should be 
the representative’s problem as well. 
That is why I say a good newspaper 
representative should. be a_ substantial 
shadow of his publisher. 

“Finally a newspaper representative 
should not depend upon advertising 
breaking before he solicits it for his 
newspaper. He should be in a position 
to create new business and should do 
so right along. This, because the mortal- 
ity of accounts in the national advertising 
field is close to 30 per cent. A news- 


A World’ 


paper representative must get at least} 
30 per cent new business each year to 
break even. In order to make a gain, he 
must create more than that much new! 
business each year. Upon the success 
of the representative in getting a quantity| 
of new business above that figure, de- 
pends the increase he will show for the! 
year. That is why we have a staff of! 
more than 12 solicitors for the 15 news-| 
papers we represent. 

“A newspaper representative must be 
able to go out and represent a newspaper 
both thoughtfully and aggressively, as 
well as intelligently. Brains without! 
shoe leather will not do this job; neither] 
will shoe leather without brains do it, 
It is a combination of both backed up by| 
aggressive work that gets the business,” 

Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman have offices 
in New York, Chicago, Boston and San 
Francisco. It is a remarkable fact that| 
not a woman is employed in any of the 
offices of this organization. When that 
fact was commented upon, Mr. Gilman 
said that it was not because he did not 


think women did good work, but! 
because of the fact that in his 
four offices, the force worked fre 


quently until midnight and later. 

“I just couldn’t ask a girl to stay that 
late, and I don’t suppose I could get one, 
if ? tried,” Mr. Gilman concluded with a 
smile. 


High Schools Teach Salesmandi 


Courses in salesmanship are being made 
a regular part of the curriculum of the 
Pittsburgh high schools. Many students 
are enrolled. The courses aim to give 
the pupils some business experience 
while they go to school. 


s Record 


It is believed that the Friday, December 
14, issue of The Star of 70 pages estab- 
lished a World’s record. Never before in 
the United States had the regular week- 
day issue of a newspaper exceeded 64 


pages. 


The paper contained over 429 columns 


of advertisements, 
nouncements 


of National 


the voluntary an- 
advertisers, 


Washington merchants and the general 
public and was printed in the regular 
course of business without special effort 


or solicitation. 


It is thought that in no city in the country 
has advertising been developed to a higher 


plane. 


The Star’s policy for years past of rejecting all 
undesirable advertising has borne fruit and the 
honest advertiser and the Washington public have 


been the greatest beneficiaries. 


The issue of this great newspaper in the regular 
course of business was done entirely in the Star’s 
own plant and the paper printed and circulated on 


regular schedule time. 
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NEWS SERVICE TO FIGHT 
U. S. “QUERY” RULING 


Consolidated Press Says Western Union 
Charges Prejudicial to Newspapers 
Com- 


—Loses Appeal to 


merce Commission 


By Sam BELL 
Washington Editor, Eptror & PuBLISHER 


WasHincton, D. C., Dec. 19—Al- 
though the question of what type ot 
matter is entitled to press rates, raised 


for the first time before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the case of the 
Consolidated Press Association against 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
has been decided in favor of the tele- 
graph company, officials of the. Consoli- 
dated Press announce that a new com- 
plaint will be filed to show that Western 
Union charges remain arbitrary and pre- 
judicial to the best interest of the news- 
papers. 

The Comimission’s decision, rendered 
Noy. 12, but not announced until Tues- 
day, Dec. 18, found that a message sent 
by the Consolidated Press as a “query,” 
but charged for at commercial, and not 
press rates, by the Western Union, was 
not a “query” in the meaning of the 
Western Union rules. The decision, 
written by Commissioner Henry C. Hall 
was adopted by a vote to 7 to 3,— 
Commissioners Charles CC. McChord, 
Joseph B, Eastman, and Earnest I. Lewis 
dissenting. Although concurring in the 
majority judgment, Commissioner Mark 
A. Potter said that -he did so from 
different reasons than those stated by 
Commissioner Hall. The Consolidated 
Press message in question, Mr. Potter 
said, he regarded as a “contract for ser- 
vice’ rather than “strictly to newspaper 
specials,” uswally accorded press rates 
by the Western Union rules. 

Actually the action of the Commission 
was an affirmation of a judgment ren- 
dered in the same case about a year ago 
by a division of the Commission, which 
had overruled the judgment of an ex- 
aminer of the Commission, who heard 
original evidence on the complaint of the 
Consolidated Press and had found that 
the message should have gone at press 
rates. 

Commissioner Hall and those who 
concurred with him, with the exception 
of Commissioner Potter, took the posi- 
tion “that the purpose of every query to 
a newspaper is to sell news is far from 
obvious.” The record, he said, showed 
that queries “are sent for the purpose of 
enabling a newspaper to determine 
whether it has space available for and 
desires to publish particular dispatches, 
the business arrangements -concerning 
which have been entered into prior .to 
the sending of the query.” ea 

“Nor does it appear,’ continued Mr. 
Hall, “that every query either expressly 
or by implication mentions the price of 
the proposed dispatch.” 

On this ground the commissioner ad- 
judged the message-in question, which 
was a proposal of Consolidated Press to 
sell the Albany (N. Y.) Times Union a 
series of stories to be written by Robert 
T. Small while with the late President 
Harding; a commercial message be- 
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cause it named the price, described the 
writer, and made reference to other news- 
papers purchasing the series. 

As the result of the final decision in 
this specific case David Lawrence, presi- 
dent of the Consolidated Press, announced 
today that the fight with the Western 
Union was to prevent what amounts to a 
proposal of the telegraph company under 
its own rules to charge commercial or 
press rates at will on messages obviously 
entitled to press rates by all the traditions 
of the newspaper game. Many a mes- 
sage now sent by newspapers, or their 
correspondents, marked press rates, act- 
ually are charged for at commercial rates 
by the Western Union, and the news- 
paper never knows it unless they care- 
fully check their toll bills, Mr. Lawrence 
said. 

He charged the Western Union with 
changing their rules to fit the situation 
after the Consolidated’s complaint had 
been filed with Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and he asserted that a sam- 
ple message based upon the type of mes- 
sage an official of the Western Union had 
cited as entitled to press rates, had been 
billed the Consolidated at commercial 
rates. Mr. Lawrence also pointed out 
the danger to newspapers from the clos- 
ing of news sources, particularly subur- 
ban sources by the ruling. Either these 
sources will be closed or the newspaper 
must bear the heavy expense of paying 
for queries at commercial rates, Mr. 
Lawrence asserted. 


Brotherton Opens Canadian Agency 


N. T. Brotherton, president of the 
Brotherton Company, Detroit advertis- 
ing agency, is president of a new adver- 
tising agency which has been incorporated 
at Toronto under the name of the Brother. 
ton Company of Canada, Ltd. A Ross 
Malton, formerly with McConnell & Fer- 
gusson, London, Ont., and more recently 
business manager of the Toronto Globe, 
is vice-president and general manager. 
The new agency will handle the following 
accounts: the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada, Ltd.; Canadian Oliver Chilled 
Plow, Ltd. Wehr Brothers; Mercury 
Mills, Ltd.; and the Royal Typewriter 
Company of Canada, Ltd. 


Mahoney to Edit New Weekly 


Wm. J. Mahoney is editor of the 
Adams (Mass.) Greylock Record, week- 
ly, scheduled to start publication Dec. 28. 
Fred J. Tangney is business manager. 
Mahoney has worked on the Springfield 


Republican, the Hartford Times, Hart- . 


ford Courant, and the North Adams Her- 
ald, Tangney has been connected with 
the Pultz~Company, Ltd., circulation spe- 
cialists; the Lynn Telegram-News, the 
Waltham: Evening News, the Plainfield 
(N. J.) Record and the Boston Telegram. 


Ad-Coupon Ruling in Wisconsin 


A newspaper in Wisconsin violates the 
state law if it publishes coupons, which, 
when accompanied by a certain amount 
of money, entitle the holder to merchan- 
dise, according to a ruling handed down 
by the State Attorney General’s depart- 
ment. When such a coupon appears in 
a newspaper advertisement the newspaper 
is merchandise within the terms of the 
state trading stamp law, the opinion 
reads. 
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The Urbana, Ill., Courier, is the 
new paper. this week. 


Furnished full page matrices, black alone, black 


and red, and black and three colors; or, as 
part of a printed comic section. 
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JEWISH NEWS SERVICE 
FOUR YEARS OLD 


Distinguished Hebrew Leaders Attend 
in N. Y.— 
Zangwill and Dr. Stein Speak 


—Progress Described 


Anniversary Dinner 


Distinguished Jewish leaders and 
journalists met at dinner in New York 
Dec. 19, celebrating the fourth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Jewish Tele- 
graphic Agency. 

Introduced by Dr. Stephen S. Wise, 
toastmaster, speakers included Israel 
Zangwill; Dr. Ludwig Stein, foreign 
editor, Vossiche Zeitung, Berlin; Gaston 
Liebert, French minister plenipotentiary ; 
and Oswald Garrison Villard, the Nation. 

Jacob Landau, managing director of 
the agency, explained its organization. 

The first office was established in Lon- 
don, followed a few months later by an 
ofice in New York. Now the agency 
maintains offices in New York, London, 
Warsaw, Berlin, Paris, and Jerusalem. 
At present it has 150 Jewish newspaper 
subscribers, and in addition serves the 
Associated Press in this country and 
Reuters in London. Correspondents are 
stationed in Jerusalem, Jaffa, Salonica, 
Constantinople, Rome, Berlin, Bucharest, 
Czernowitch, Reval, Kovnow, Warsaw, 
Riga, Moscow, Kiev, Buenos Aires, 
Johannesburg, Charbin, Paris, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, Boston, Pittsburgh, De- 
troit, San Francisco and Denver. 

3rief messages of congratulation 
received by the Agency were read at 
the dinner from President Coolidge, 


The Ludlow 
will reduce your 
overtime costs 


MONG the chief advantages of the Ludlow 
System of composition for every publisher 
are two things—flexibility and economy. 


Under the stress and strain of the “peak load”’ 
of heavy editions, as wellas under every-day con- 
ditions, the Ludlow supplies all the type in slug 
lines that can be set most economically by hand. 
It produces these lines in clear-cut, new faces in 
any quantity desired and in sizes from 6 to 60 
point in light faces as well as in big, bold and 


extended faces. 


It is the ideal system of composition for meet- 
ing the fluctuating conditions in the composing 
room because it does away completely with hunt- 
ing sorts, and supplies the printer with all the type 
he needs when he needs it, and at a low cost. 
And it positively eliminates the dis- 
tribution of dead forms. 


San FRANcIscO: 
Hearst Bldg. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue 
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Herbert Hoover, and James J. Davis. 
Besides the speakers at the speakers 
tabie were: Charles) T. Thompson, 
superintendent, foreign division, Asso- 
ciated Press; S. C. Lamport; Mrs. Jacob 


Landau; and Mrs. Stephen Wise 

Others attending included: Gershon 
Aronsky, editor, Jewish Telegr 
Agency; E, Auerbach, Jewish Morning 
Journal; Herman Bernstein, editor, Jew- 


} ~ 
phic 


ish Tribune: Reuben Brainin, editor, 
Hatoren; Gedalia Bublick, editor, Jewish 
Daily News; Vincent G. Byers, city edi- 
tor, Associated Press; Percy Bullen, 
Daily Telegraph, London; Arthur D. 
Carson, Brooklyn Standard Union; Dr. 


A. Coralnik, associate editor, the Day; 
W. W. Davies, La Nacion, Buenos Aires, 


president, Association of Foreign Press 
Correspondents. 


William Edlin, editor, the Day; 
Jacob Fishman, managing editor, Jew- 
ish Morning Journal; Rabbi I. Foster, 
Newark (N. J.) Jewish Chronicle; 


Jacob I. Freedman, editor, Jewish Daily 
News; Israel Friedkin, publisher, Jewish 
Morning Journal; Jacob Ginsberg, edi- 
tor and publisher, Philadelphia Jewish 
World; Anton Kaufman, publisher 
Newark (N. J.) Jewish Chronicle; M. 
Levitan, city editor, the Forward; Leonce 
Levy, Le Matin, Paris; Miss Sophie 
Irene Loeb, New York Evening World. 

I. Magidoff, city editor, the Morning 
Journal; A. Rothman, Australian Press 


Association; David Sarnoff, vice-presi- 
dent, American Radio Corporation; 
Samuel Siegal, Trumpet Publishing 


Company, Albany, N. Y.; Simon Sham- 
roth, publisher, Boston (Mass.) Jewish 
Leader; Armand E. Sieper, Le Havre- 
Eclair, France; Louis Wiley, business 
manager, New York Times, 


New York: 


Chicago 606 World Bldg 
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October 29th, 1923. 
Elmer B. Boyd, Esq., 
Daily Home News, 
New Brunswick, N. J., U. S. A. 


Dear Sir :— 


With reference to your letter of October 24th we would 
say that the Pony Autoplate has given us excellent service 
since installation. We can recommend it highly. 

Under separate cover we are forwarding a copy of paper 
as requested. 

Yours very truly, 


D. GEORGE DUMARESQ, 


Business Manager. 


FULL LEASED WIRE OF THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 
Memoens oF THE SournemN Newsparer Pusrisuers Associaton AND THE Avpit Bureau or CriacuLaTiongs 


DURHAM MORNING HERALD 


PUBLISHED BY THE DURHAM HERALD CO, Inc. 


DURHAM, N.C., 


October 28, 1923. 
Mr. Elmer B. Boyd, 


New Brunswick, N. J. 
Dear Sir :— 


Answering your letter of recent date relative to Pony 
Autoplate: We have been using one of these casting ma- 
chines for some months and like it very much. It is faster, 
more humane, and a room saver. 

Instead of having to find room for several machines, we 
placed ours at the end of the press with a furnace and 
pump, and by so doing save much walking and lifting. 

If you should install one we feel sure that you would be 
pleased with it. Very truly, 


THE DURHAM HERALD CORING 
Per E. Rottiins. 


Upon rece 
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PUBLISNER POPULATION OF AKRON i810 


THE BEACON JOURNAL 
Cc. L. KNIGHT POPULATION OF AKRON 1900 e 


POPULATION OF AKRON 1920 
GAIN IN TEN YEARS 
J. H, BARRY 


WITH 
BUSINESS MANAGER ° 


F AKRON, 


SWORN [AVERAGE DAILY N&Y PAID CIRCULA- 39 193 MEMBER OF AMBAI: NEWSPAPER PU ASEOCIATION 
TION F 6 Mos. Enon’ Ocromen |, 1923 Py MEM 
: 


CAN BLISHEARS 
BEA OF AUDIT BUREAY OF CIRCULATION 
i S i AKRON, OHIO 


October 26, 1923. 
Mr. Elmer Boyd, 


T | New Brunswick, N. J. 
| Dear Sir :— 


We think very highly of the Pony Autoplate Machine, 
two of which are installed in our stereotyping Department. 
We have been able to get out a better paper since having 
th them, and have no possible objections that we could offer. 
, er Under separate cover we are mailing you copy of today’s 
paper. 
Very truly yours, 
1e THE BEACON JOURNAL CO., 


J. H. Barry, Business Manager. 


The Akron Press 


The Greatest Newspaper in One of Ohios Greatest Cities 
ese letters meine oer 
THE DAILY HOME NEWS, October 25, 1923. 
VME NEWS New Brunswick, N.J. ~ 4yéention Mr. Elmer B. Boyd. 


Gentlemen: 


I will attempt to answer your letter of October 22nd, 

I) relative to Pony Autoplate, in a perfectly fair and honest 

manner by saying that we have had wonderful results with 

this machine. We could Hoe ask for Bac bie than we 

+ are getting. So far as speed is concerned we have very 

7 MACHINE Lecneoraetee on our baseball but are able to beat this 

opposition to the street nine times out of ten. This in 

spite of the fact that the opposition has patent lockups on 

their press and we have not. A copy of our paper is being 
sent to you for your inspection. 

Yours very truly, 
C. McTAMMANY, 


ery Corporation Business Manager, The Akron Press. 


York City 
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REWRITE MAN SORROWS 
FOR SINS OF CUBS 


from College, 


Fresh Their Bland 
Innocence of Dictation, News 
Values, and Deadlines, In- 


spires An Office Lament 


By A Rewrite Man 


The average cub reporter, fresh from 
the journalistic school, should know a 
great deal that he doesn’t. The main 


trouble, it seems, is that he hasn’t been 
taught. Perhaps he hasn’t listened. 

The young reporter, plunging into the 
chaos of earning his living, nine times out 
of ten, is assigned to a police beat. If he 
works for an afternoon paper, he should 
first know his deadlines; he should be 
acquainted with the use of his telephone, 
and he should be able to judge in a small 
way the value of news. 

He doesn’t bother with these things un- 
til he has been beaten a half a dozen 
times. 

Let us consider the first item. The re- 
write man is crowded to the limit about 
10 minutes before the edition goes over. 
He hasn’t any time to play around. A 
cub calls up and bothers him with a lot 
of foolish detail when about 30 words 
would give the rewrite man time to write 
a stick or two. 

In the second place, most of the young- 
sters migrating from the stately halls of 
education to the drab inside of a news- 
paper local room, think they will start in 
to hammer out their own copy. 

They are under the impression that a 
college education is a short cut to a by- 
line. 

The first time a new reporter gets hold 
of a telephone, he looks at the trans- 
mitter and forgets his name. 

The deadline is usually close by. When 
he finally pulls his scattered thoughts to- 
gether, the story comes out backwards 
and upside down. ‘The lead is hidden 
deep in a mass of irrelevant detail. 

His voice is not tuned to the receiver, 
and his story, to the rewrite man, sounds 


like a lot of mixed signals. The re- 
porter should have been given a six 
months’ course in talking over the tele- 
phone. 


Many youngsters have the idea that if 
a police hearing lasts two hours, it is 
good for the front page. They fail to 
realize that a group of men could stand 
by chatting for a few hours might offer 
nothing of news value. The majority of 
court cases are that way. 

Furthermore, the cub. fails to realize, 
often, that time takes the edge off a story. 
I remember once, when I was on the re- 
write desk in Chicago, a lad new to the 
business called me on a deadline. He 
talked for 15 minutes. 

“There’s no news in that,” I told him, 
after he had finished. “What makes you 
think that it’s worth anything?” 

“Well,” was his reply, “the newspapers 
played it for headlines two weeks ago.” 

I explained to him, in no uncertain 
terms, the wherefor of his folly. He had 
repeated a tale a fortnight old and ex- 
pected to have his paper reprint it on the 
strength of a municipal court hearing. 

Let the schools of journalism prosper. 
I hope the youngsters in the profession 
will absorb idealism. A higher standard 
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in the profession would be welcome at 
any time. 

But, regardless of ideals, I cannot help 
but think that if the teachers would look 
less often at the stars while guiding the 
destiny of their embryo journalists, the 
graduates would fall less often into the 
ditch when they faced the hard cruel 
world of newspaperdom. 


HOLIDAY PROGRAM COMPLETE 


N. Y. Newspaper Club Will Celebrate 
Entire Christmas Week 


The holiday program of the New York 
Newspaper Club is now complete, with 
festivities scheduled to start on Christ- 
mas Day. 

Features of the program are the 
special Christmas entertainment for 
children of newspaper men, Dec. 27, and 
“Old Timers’ Night,” Dec. 29, 

The committee of arrangements for the 
children’s day includes President Charles 
G. Hambidge, vice-president Gene Fowl- 
er, F. Darius Benham, Joseph Jefferson 
O’Neill, Russell Porter, Charles M. 
Bayer, Jack Binns, William H.. Gregory, 
Philip Hoyt and William Hillis. 

Arrangements for Old Timers’ Night 
are being made by a committee including 
William A. Willis, chairman, Charles G. 
Hambidge, Gene Fowler, Hood Mc- 
Farland, Bozeman Bulger, Wells 
Hawkes, J, Earl Clauson, William P. 
Beazell, Ivy Lee, Robert Livingston, 
Robert H. Fuller, Leo Reading, Augustin 
McNally, Abe Baerman, and managing 
and city editors. 

The complete program follows: 

Dec. 25—‘Our Own Night” for mem- 
bers of the club and their guests; Dec. 
26—Chess and Pool Night; Dec. 27— 
afternoon and evening, special Christmas 
entertainment for children of newspaper 
men, whether members or not, including 
a Christmas Tree, presents by Santa 
Claus, music, movies, refreshments; Dec. 
28—Ladies’ Night, with dancing; Dec. 
29—Old Timers’ Night, on which news- 
paper men of another day will be the 
guests of the club. 


Editors Set Ethics Standard 


A standard of ethics in drawing a line 
between free publicity advertisements and 
barred publicity, was adopted by the 
Loup Valley editorial group of the Ne- 
braska State Press association at a meet- 
ing held last week at Grand Island, Neb. 
The classification of unacceptable pub- 
licity refers in the main to lotteries and 
gambling schemes. The declaration will 
go to the state association meeting as a 
committee report. 


Fire Destroys Haines 


(Ore.) Record 


The plant and equipment of the Haines 
(Ore.) Record, a weekly newspaper, was 
destroyed by fire recently. Temporarily 
the paper is being printed at the plant 
of the Baker (Ore.) Herald. 


Fire Wrecks Pittston (Pa.) Press 


Plant of the Pittston (Pa.) Press, a 
daily, was damaged by fire to the extent 
of $25,000, Dec. 14. Until the plant is 
ready for oneration the Press will be 
printed at Wilkes-Barre. 


Standardized and interchangeable typesetting machines 


for all composition, from 5-point text up to full width 
36-point bold, and 60-point bold condensed, on -Jugs up 


to 42 ems wide. 


See our full page next week. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


General Offices: 805 Terminal Building, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


for 


December 22; 1923 


Le Matin Conducting Weekly Lottery 


Readers of Le Martin are to have three 
chances a week of winning prizes of not 
less than 1,000 francs and sometimes as 
much as 10,000 and 25,000 francs. To 
have the right to participate in the weekly 
lottery drawings, readers must obtain a 
card from their news agents stating that 
they are regular purchasers of Le Matin. 
This card bears a number, and should 
it prove the lucky one, they merely have 
to present their card, with a certificate 
from their news agent certifying they 
have been regular buyers of the paper. 
In the case of postal subscribers, a num- 
ber printed on the wrapper of their 
papers will suffice for them to take part 
in this competition. Every reader has an 
equal chance and has nothing to do in 
order to take part, other than comply 
with the simple formalities. The com- 
petition is, of course, a pure lottery. 
The sum to be distributed by Le Matin 
is 1,000,000 francs. 


N. Y. News Gives Cupid a Boost 


An incentive to matrimony is offered 
employees of the New York Daily News 
in the announcement that after Jan. 1, 
1924, all who have been in the newspaper’s 
employ for one year or more are eligible 
to two weeks extra vacation with pay, 
when they get married, provided after 
marriage they remain in the employ of 
the News. 


Date Set for Hecht-Smith Trial 


Ben Hecht, author of “Fantasius Ma- 
lare’ and Wallace Smith, its illustrator, 
both well-known ‘Chicago newspaper- 
men, will go on trial Feb. 4, on a charge 
of sending obscene matter through the 
mails. Pascal Covici and William F. 
McGee, publishers of the book, pre- 
viously pleaded guilty and will be sen- 
tenced that day. 


Dailies Run “Disturbance” Department 


Strikes, disturbances and riots have 
become so general throughout Germany 


58,813 workers here. 


There is 
$29,468,000 over that of 1919, 

gaining rapidly and older ones ar 
ing permits have kept pace with 


with 


SheShalfer Group 


| CHICAGO EVENING Post 
INDIANAPOLTS STAR 
LOUISVILLE HERAWD 
Rocky MOUNTAIN NEWS 
DENVER TIMES 

MUNCIE STAR 

TERREHAUTE STAR 


a corresponding increase 


Newly established 
e expanding their facilities. 


Walton Building 


that the newspapers have established 
page of their dé 


regular section or 


issues for news of disorders only. ] 
instance, Stinnes’ Deutsche Allgeme 


Zeitung carries two columns made up 
25 to 30 small stories under the gene 
heading “Strikes and Disturbances.” 9 


sport column lies alongside. 


Fingulin To Direct Shoe Campaign 


Alfred V. Fingulin, of Cleveland, | 
been appointed secretary in charge of | 
advertising and editorial activities of ; 
National Leather and Shoe Finders’ / 
sociation, and will direct a campaign | 
national publicity through trade and da 
editor 
charge of the Association’s magazine, 1 
largest publication in the shoe indust 
He was graduated from ‘Western Reser 
University, Cleveland, and entered { 
He has done cons 
erable writing for magazines, and } 
also been handling advertising in tre 


newspapers. He also takes 


advertising field. 


publications for shoe concerns. 


Good Merchandise Leads Buying | 


Commissi| 
reports that approximately 95 per ¢ 
of the advertised merchandise shop} 
the past 9 months was good value, 
per cent was fair value and 1% per q| 
Lack of public ce} 


Boston Better Business 


was poor value. 


fidence, the figures show, is not bat} 


on failure to secure value, but on rep} 
which merchandise | 


sentations under 
advertised and sold. 


Lord Alfred Douglas Guilty 


Lord Alfred Douglas was found gui| 
of libel by a London court, Dec. 13,4 


sentenced to six months in prison. 


was permanently bound over in the si} 
of £100 to keep the peace, failing 
which he will have to go to prison 4} 
The suit was ing) 

tuted by Winston Churchill, who charg 
| 

} 

| 


another six months. 


Lord Douglas of printing the accusati| 
that he issued a false communique aff 


the battle of Jutland. 


A Rich Territory That Can Be Success- 
fully Covered by Advertisers in 


THE LOUISVILLE HERALD 


Louisville is Alive, Bustling, Growing and Prosperous 


Louisville’s importance as a manufacturing center, according to the 
directory recently issued by the Louisville Industrial Foundation 
lists 758 individual manufacturing enterprises employing a total of 
The survey 


also states that 


$62,467,998.61 Annual Wages Are Paid 


That 18 of these industrial institutions are recognized by the fact 
as being the largest of their kind in the world, that seven others 
are the largest in the United States, 
all competitors in the field south of the Ohio River. 


while 14 of these’ plants lead 


in wages of employees of 
industries are 


Build- 


industrial development and growth. 


| 
Surely a Rich Field Advertisers Should Not Overl ‘4 
thoroughly covered in Louisville, Kentucky and Sonia Tadians a 


Kentucky’s Greatest N ewspaper 


Foreign Representatives 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


Marbridge Building, New York 
Lytton Building, Chicago 


GEO. M. KOHN 
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| 
| 
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Y. DAILIES COMPLETE 
DELIVERY PLAN 


rican and Herald Distribute Free 
to Dealers—Times, Tribune, 


World Will Try Zone 
Plan 


‘ww York’s newspaper distribution 
3, almost chaotic a week ago, have 
med definite shape and can now be 
ned as follows: 

The American will distribute its 
morning and Sunday editions with 
wh equipment and men throughout 
tity. 

The Herald will do likewise through- 
Manhattan and the Bronx and the 
ter part of Brooklyn. 

The Times, Tribune and World will 
2 their own delivery in Manhattan 
of 5th avenue and north of 23d street 
ie city line. East of 5th avenue and 
ding all of the Bronx these papers 
be distributed by the Metropolitan 
's Company, 

‘ooklyn has been divided into zones 
these papers and contracts have been 
e with district men in each zone. 
es McKernan is resigning as circula- 
manager of the World to handle the 
rery in downtown Brooklyn, Park 
i and Bay Ridge. The Bavassi 
rs Company will deliver the Bedford 
on and Flatbush. The Lang News 
ypany will take over central Brook- 
and add it to its present territory, 
th includes Richmond Hill, Cypress 
sand Jamaica. Rosen Brothers have 
Williamsburg and Greenpoint zones. 
ry Weinberg, who has delivered the 
ey Island section will add to it Bor- 
1 Park, Bensonhurst and Parkville. 
his contract arid the delivery systems 
he American and the Herald will be- 
e effective Jan. 4. There are several 
cts of the rate to be paid for service 
would require long explanations, but 
ral executives said that the commis- 
to distributors might be summarized 
(0 cents per hundred copies of the 
r issue and $1 per hundred Sundays. 
0 service charge upon retail dealers 
yet been agreed upon by the con- 
tors. The American, it is wunder- 
1, will deliver free at the dealer’s 


the zone where the Times, Tribune 
World will make their own delivery 
fanhattan, the former two have for 
> time been delivering their papers 
the American News Company has 
ided to collections. The World has 
zated both delivery and collection to 
American News Company. 
addition, to delivery on the east 
of Manhattan and the Bronx the 
-opolitan News ‘Company has also 
1 over delivery of the Journal of 
merce, New York Staats-Zeitung- 
yd, the New York Commercial and 
'rogresso-Italo Americano. 


OYAL COMMISSION TO MEET 


inion Pulp Group to Resume 


Hearings in January 
ie Royal Commission on Pulp Wood 
resume sittings in Ontario the middle 
anuary, it was learned this week. 
rings will be held at Port Arthur, 
t St. Marie, North Bay, Cochrane 
other points. It is understood the 
il Commission will proceed to the 


10ST NEWS 


» largest morning daily circulation 
in Pittsburgh 


he Pittsburgh Post 


1ORNING AND SUNDAY 


Daily Circulation ....118,000 
Sunday Circulation ...175,000 


Member A. B. C. 
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Pacific Coast in the Spring to continue 
its investigations. 

The trend of evidence so far has been 
strongly against an embargo. One sug- 
gestion made was that if an embargo 
was levied, it should not come into effect 
for some years. 


LE FIGARO INNOVATION 


Introduces Daily Column of Literary 
Notes for Book Lovers 


By G. LANGELAAN 
(Paris Editor, Epiror & PusLisHER) 

Le Figaro has started a daily column 
vf literary notes. In introducing this 
new feature Le Figaro points to the 
greater number of people in France who 
since the war are taking an interest in 
worth while literature. It declares that 
the standard of works is higher than 
previous to 1914. 

Readers of books, says Le Figaro, are 
now more than a class; they have be- 
come a large part of the public. As a 
proof of the increasing interest among 
the masses in literature, Le Figaro draws 
attention to the literary criticisms ap- 
pearing in the popular evening newspaper, 
L’Intransigeant, as well as in the Echo 
de Paris and L’Eclair. It also points 
to the fact that in a few issues a new 
weekly paper. Les Nouvelles Litteraires, 
devoted entirely to literature, has been 
a complete success. All this, it contends, 
points to a need, not for a weekly literary 
review, but for daily treatment of mat- 
ters literary. 

A special corps of writers, distinct 
from the news gathering staff, will be 
employed exclusively on the literary notes 
of Le Figaro. 


New Journalism Course Offered 


A course in journalism under the di- 
rection of the department of English will 
be given next semester at Washington 
University, St.. Louis, Chancellor H. S. 
Hadley has announced. The instructor 
of the course will be announced early in 
January. 


We Print 


COLORED 
COMICS 


FOR 


Forty Leading Papers 


AMONG THEM 


New York Tribune 
Washington Star 
Newark Ledger 
Charleston Post 
Portland Telegram 
Hartford Courant 
Lancaster New Era 
New Haven Union 
Columbus Republican 
New Bedford Standard 
Waterbury Tribune 
Bridgeport Post 
Springfield Union 
Youngstown Vindicator 
etc., etc. 


Vivid Colors. 
Either Your Pages or Ours. 
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CLEVELAND PREPARES 
FOR PRESS ARMY 


G. O. P. Convention Headquarters ito 


Be Altered to Facilitate Work of 
1,000 Newspapermen—Will 
Place 529 Desks 


To take care of the 1,000 newspaper 
men expected to be on hand to cover the 
Republican National Convention, Cleve- 
land, O., June 10, several alterations will 
be made in Public Hall, following sug- 
gestions offered this week by Repubican 
national committeemen, who visited 
Cleveland. 

It was decided to set up 529 desks for 
the use of newspaper correspondents. 
These will be located in front of the 
large stage, slightly elevated above the 
main floor level, and somewhat helow 
the speakers’ platform. Approximately 


500 other political writers and observers, 
expected to attend the convention, will be 
taken care of on the main floor. 
Telegraph companies, press associations 
and local newspapers will have space in 
the basement, handy to the newspaper 
Messenger boys will 


correspondents. 


Bat a PERRET SE 


reach the telegraph company quarters bj 
way of ramps. 

Newspaper publishers in Cleveland all 
co-operated without regard to their party 
affiliations ‘in working for the conven- 
tion. Among the strong advocates was 
Newton D. Baker, formerly Secretary of 
War, and one of the Democratic wheel 
horses of Cleveland. 

Lincoln G. Dickey, general manager of 
the Public Hall, says that every possible 
convenience for visiting newspapermen 
and the delegates to the convention will 
be provided in the hall, which is about 
two minutes’ walk from the Hollenden 
Hotel, and within 10 minutes’ walk from 
all of the big downtown hotels 


Price Scores Flamboyant Ads 


Theodore H. Price, of the New York 
Commerce and Finance, urged modifica- 
tion of flamboyant advertising when he 
spoke before the Kansas City Advertis- 
ing ‘Club recently. He predicted news- 
papers would print news in tabloid form 
and show this is what the public wants. 
Advertisers and publishers should get to- 
gether and tone down excessive display, 
he said, stating it would restore saneness 
and effectiveness to the two professions. 
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Some of the time-and-money- 
saving inventions that have 


been given the printing world 


through Linotype Initiative: 


The Circulating Matrix 

The Slug (Complete Line of 
Type) 

The Spaceband 

The Power-Driven Keyboard 

The Two-Letter Matrix 

The Quick-Change Magazine 

The Auxiliary Magazine 

The Split Magazine 

The Front Removal of 
Magazines 

The Multiple-Magazine 
Machine 

The Seventy-two Channel 
Magazine 

The Display Machine 

The Text-and-Display Machine 


The Multiple Distributor All 
The Two-Pitch Distributor \ 
Serew Bar 


The Universal Mold 

The Four-Mold Disk 

The Recessed Mold 

The Automatic Font 
Distinguisher 

The Universal Knife Block 

The Universal Ejector 

The Sorts Stacker and Multiple 
Sorts Stacker 


The Forty-two-Pica Measure 
Machine (1897) 


Linotype Typography 
AND 
The Text-and-Display Machine 


the 
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Magazine Changes 


The first Linotypes were one-face, one-body 
machines. Today Linotype composition is as 
flexible as hand composition. The Linotype 
operator brings any magazine on the machine 
into operation instantly. Complete changes of 
magazines are made by simply lifting off and 
on from the front of the machine. 


This greatly increased usefulness has re 
sulted from a long series of Linotype inven- 
tions, such as the Quick-Change Magazine, the 
Split Magazine, the Front Removability of 


Magazines, the Automatic Matrix Locking 


of forty-six thousand Linotypes 
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developing the Linotype to meet today’s 
needs. 
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Obituary 


ANDREW WILLOUGHBY, until re- 
“~““™ cently proprietor of the Harrison 
(O.) News, died at his home Dec. 10. 
He had been prominent in Indiana poli- 
tics. 

VINCENZO DE SANTO, correspondent for 
the Chicago Tribune in Italy for several 
years, died in Rome, Dec. 15. A close 
friend of Premier Mussolini, he furnished 
the Tribune with several important “in- 
side stories,’ when the Fascisti dictator 
seized the Italian government. 

Joun B, MANSFIELD, aged 66, Chicago 
newspaperman, died Dec. 18. He was 
city editor of the old Chicago Times for 
15 years. 

Miss Mary BueEtt, for many years 
society editor and then Paris fashion cor- 
respondent of the Chicago Tribune, died 
Dec. 14, at the home of her niece in 
Great Barrington, Mass. 

MatTtrHew B. Lewis, aged 65, for the 
last 10 years connected with the stereo- 
type department of the Pittsburgh Sun 
died in Pittsburgh, Dec. 12. 

WiLiiAM B. Fotps, aged 91, of Evans- 
ton, Ill., for many years connected with 
newspapers in an near Chicago, died at 
his home Dec. 15. 

Mrs. Nettie G. Hammonp, aged 64, 
wife of Louis M. Hammond, business 
manager, Boston (Mass.) Transcript, 
died Dec. 14, at her home, West Roxbury, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Betsy W. BurNHAM, aged 69, 
widow of Edgar J. Burnham, for many 
years editor-in-chief, Manchester (N. H.) 
Union-Leader, died recently at the family 
homstead in North Chichester, N. H. 


Frep FELDMAN, one of the founders of 
the Sun Publishing Company, publishers 
of the Springfield (O.) Sun, died in 
Springfield, Dec. 14, following an extend- 
ed illness. 

CorNELIUS GUINEY, aged 67, founder 
and for many years publisher of the St. 
Paul (Minn.) Union Advocate, a labor 
paper, died Dec. 8. 

Dennis F. Consipine, aged 76, mem- 
ber of the Old-Time Printers’ Associa- 
tion of Chicago and once prominent in 
Democratic politics, died at his home Dec. 
12, after a long illness. 

Epcar FELLoes, aged 60, head of the 
Portland Oregonian’s art department 22 
years ago, winner of international prizes 
in photography and one of the founders 
of the Oregon Camera Club, died at San 
Francisco, Dec. 8. 

E_MeEr WILSON, manager for the past 

years of the Chicago office of the W. 
I. Morton Advertising Agency, died sud- 
denly, Dec. 16. 

Davin M. Payne, aged 68, printer on 
the Buffalo Commercial for more than 
30 years, died recently after a long ill- 
ness. 

HorAcE PARTRIDGE, printer on the New- 
burgh (N. Y.) News died Dec. 16, vic- 
tim of an automobile accident. 

JosEpH B. Lrvens, formerly associated 
with the editorial department, Boston 
(Mass.) Transcript, died recently in San 
Diego, Cal. 

Epe¢ar Rice, aged 85, formerly editor 
of a weekly newspaper at Marlboro, 
Mass., died last week. 

WILLIAM F, Cyarkg, a printer, for 22 
years in the employ of the Houston 
(Tex.) Chronicle, died at his home in 
Houston recently. 

GrorcE W. Armour, an Jowa pioneer 


$2) 
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printer, died recently at Wheeling, W. 


Va. 

Cor. C. H. Prescott, aged 66, founder, 
Biddeford (Me.) Journal died in Saco, 
Me., Dec, 19. Born in Barnstead, N. H., 
he first studied law at Boston University, 
but soon entered newspaper work. With 
his brother, he bought a weekly news- 
paper in Biddeford, which he developed 
into the Daily Journal in 1884. Owing to 
ill health, he retired a year ago. 

G. Rem YAapte, associate editor, Erie 
(Pa.) Times, died at his home in Erie 
after a long illness, Dec. 18. 

Apvam V. Douetass, aged 65, former 
editor of the Keyser (W. Va.) Tribune, 
died at his home there on Dec. 13. 


B. A. Davey Dies in Birmingham 


B. A. Davey, advertising man of Birm- 
ingham, president of the Advertising Club 
of Birmingham, and president of a Birm- 
ingham advertising agency, died Dec. 18. 
Mr. Davey suffered a nervous breakdown 
about ten days ago. He had suffered 
with high blood pressure. During his 
service in France he was gassed and 
wounded, facts which were said to have 
caused his sudden illness and death. Since 
his discharge he has spent most of his 
time in Government hospitals. He was 
pronounced well and came to Birming- 
ham early in 1922, where he started his 
own agency. Besides his activities as 
president of the association and the com- 
pany he was instructor in advertising for 
the Birmingham Southern College. 


Stasse Dies of Injuries 


Charles L. ‘Stasse, aged 48, circula- 
tion manager of the Newark (N. J.) 
News, died, Dec. 18, of injuries received 
when he was struck by an automobile 
driven by a friend, Henry J. Auth, of 
South Orange, business manager of the 
Newark Star-Eagle. Stasse as a boy 
worked in the office of the Orange (N. 
J.) Chronicle, and later on the Orange 
Journal, 


Women’s Wear Artist Seeks Death 


Anita Sutcliffe, commercial artist em- 
ployed by Women’s Wear, leaped from 
the top floor of Hotel Brevoort, New 
York, Dec. 12, attempting suicide. She 
is expected to recover. Miss Sutcliffe 
resigned from the trade newspaper, say- 
ing she was going on a “long journey.” 
She invited friends to a farewell luncheon 
at the hotel, left them when presented the 
bill for $62.50, and going to the top floor, 
jumped. The top of an automobile broke 
her fall. 


Editor Charged with Shooting 


Tom Lester, editor, Corpus Christi 
(Tex.) American Standard, a weekly, 
was arrested recently charged with shoot- 
ing Coulter McQuiston. The shooting 
is said to have been the outgrowth of 
the publication by Lester of an article in 
his newspaper, 


Daily Publishes Labor Book 


Wall Street Journal, New York, has 
just issued a book entitled “The History 
of Organized Felony and Folly—A Rec- 
ord of Union Labor in Crime and Eco- 
nomics.” The book reprints a series of 
32 articles which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal during the fall and win- 
ter of 1922. 
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NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
SPANS 50 YEARS 


Prints 351-Page Anniversary Edition— 
52 Individual Advertisers Repre- 
sented—Palmer Presides at 
Celebration 


Fifty years of service to the flour-mill- 
ing industry were commemorated in the 
anniversary number of the Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, a volume of 351 
pages printed on heavy plate paper. Two 
hundred and four pages carried advertis- 
ing exclusively, 512 individual advertisers 
being represented, and of these, 110, or 
more than 20 per cent, were Canadian or 
foreign firms, 

Color pervades both the advertising 
and text pages, many of the reminiscences 
and special articles are illustrated with 
vignette portraits and paintings in color, 
of a quality seldom seen in trade journal 
printing. Special art pages form the 
frontispiece and the table of contents 
page. 

A complete history of the growth of 
the Northwestern Miller since its found- 
ing in 1873 is told by the present owner 
and editor, William C. Edgar, inter- 
polated with reminiscences by men promi- 
nent in the publication’s history. 

Charles M. Palmer, now of the firm 
of Palmer, DeWitt & Palmer, newspaper 
brokers, New York City, who acquired 
the Miller in 1882, and sold it to Mr. 
Edgar in 1895, tells how he began with 
the publication in 1879 at a salary of $15 
a week. 

“Minneapolis then had perhaps 40,000 
inhabitants, and was rapidly growing. 
The influx of young men from Eastern 
colleges and business houses was notable, 
and they rapidly took their places in the 
professions and the commercial life of 
the city,” he wrote. “After finding my 
bearings and doing considerable local 
advertising solicitation, early in the spring 
of 1880, I started out to get advertising 
from small millers, furnishers, and ma- 
chinery builders of the country.” 

In 1881 Mr. Palmer purchased an in- 
terest in the Northwestern Miller and in 
January, 1882, became sole owner. Find- 
ing it necessary to obtain an editor for 
the publication, he»thought of William 
C. Edgar, whom he had met in a busi- 
ness way. 

“T felt that if I could attach him to 


the Northwestern Miller, its future 
assured, and I succeeded in doing } 
Mr. Palmer relates, proceeding to | 
how he gradually withdrew from | 
active management, leaving Mr. Ed} 
in full control. ‘ 

In 1895 he sold Mr. Edgar the ¢|! 
trolling interest. 

Mr. Palmer presided at a celebrai} 
banquet given by the Northwest} 
Miller, attended by 300 local and fore| 
representatives of the milling indus, 
Mr. Edgar was the recipient of numer} 
gifts from milling associations in | 
parts of the world. 


Six Brother Teams in Chicago 


“Brother teams” to apply a stage te, 
are numerous on Chicago newspap| 
Among the leading duets are Leo | 
Fischer, feature sport writer, Ameri, 
and Jo Fischer, artist, Herald | 
Examiner; Eddie Geiger, assistant sj) 
editor, American, and Joseph P. .Gei| 
mail order department, Herald & ] 
aminer ; Lambert Sullivan, rewrite di 
Herald & Examiner and Dan Sulliy 
local department, Tribune; Fr! 
Schreiber, sport department, Trib) 
and George Schreiber, federal build} 
reporter, Post; Morrow Krum and 
Krumm, reporters, Tribune; Mar 
Gondeck and Frank Gondeck, report 
American. 


Says News Stories Are Literature 


One Paris book publisher, M. Al| 
Michel, has such a high opinion of s9| 
of the series of special articles appear) 
in the French press that he is sure tl’ 
will prove a source of profit if iss 
in book form, He has started a set’ 
known as Les Grands Reportages, | 
first volume of which will be a repr| 
of the graphic pictures of convict ]| 
in the French penal stations of Soi 
America contributed by Albert Londi| 
to Le Petit Parisien. M. Michel | 
the work of the modern reporter is 1| 
literature and will find an even wit) 
circle of readers than that of one partit| 
lar paper. 


To Publish Stock Journal | 


Chester White Booster, devoted to { 
interests of swine breeding, is a new pt. 
lication to be launched in Bellefontail| 
O. Frank Lile is editor, and Hadley W) 
liamson advertising manager. The jouri| 
is being issued from the press of 1) 
Smith Printing Company. 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


Backs Classified for Used Cars 


New York, Dec. 18, 1923. 
‘o Eprror & PustisHer:—I don’t agree 
h Mr. Shaw that display advertising is more 
sable in selling used cars than classified ad- 
tising. A careful.check of 12 months used 
sales, kept by our company on a daily sales 
ert shows that 56 per cent of our used car 
“s was due to classified newspaper advertis- 
, 24 per cent location and window display, 
20 per cent to display advertising. 
Massified advertising as an aid in the suc- 
sful merchandising of used motor cars 
pled with co-ordinating window display and 
wow signs cannot be ignored. The logical 
| the best medium for the successful mer- 
ndising of used cars is the classified ad- 
tising columns of those daily papers which 
the leading classified mediums. 
have found success in_ using 
sified advertising by following 
Jinal rules: 
Adequate description of each 
— One car to an advertisement. 
\—Make copy newsy. 
.—Change copy every day. 
|\—Price, address and telephone number in 
ry advertisement. 
Wore people read the classified columns than 
1 would ordinarily believe. The classified 
rertising columns are highly specialized and 
most completely standardized form of ad- 
tising in existence. Classified advertising is 
most efficient medium which can be em- 
yed. 
The importance of the care which should be 
en in the preparation of classified copy can- 
: be too strongly emphasized. Any old kind 
copy will not do. Everybody and anybody 
inet write classified copy—all report to the 
itrary notwithstanding. A successful classi- 
j copy writer does not have various styles 
type. white space and interesting cuts to 
1 back on. He is forced to attract the buyers 
ention by forceful words, concise arguments 
4 sale ferce. It must not be forgotten that 
» classified columns of the daily newspapers 
‘ the market place, for the multitude. The 
ly perusal of these classified columns of the 
vspapers is a “habit” with the same multi- 
e. 
Properly written classified advertising will 
yays give direct results. People read classi- 
4 advertising with a definite idea in mind of 
rchasing some make of used car. Display 
vertising of used cars may be acknowledged 
create a desire to own. Classified advertis- 
r actually sells used cars. A well written, 
se, descriptive classified advertisement which 
Judes a “definite’’ price will convince the 
‘ker that you have just the used car he is 


newspaper 
these five 


car, 


king for. He is bound to call and further 
‘vince himself by personal inspection of 
: car, 


The average person wants to know the price. 
| advertising should include that important 
formation. Commonplace classified advertis- 
x is money and space thrown away. Make 
ur copy clear, terse, concise and convincing. 
ways put in the price and then you will agree 
th me on checking up results that ‘‘classi- 
d advertising does pay.” 

About 80 per cent of our used car advertis- 
appropriation is spent for classified adver- 
ing. 

CHARLES G. PERCIVAL, 


Advertising Manager, 
Peerless Motor Company, N. 


Why Labor Papers: Fail 


PittspuRGH, Pa., Dec. 1. 
To Epitor & PusiisHer: The suspension 
st of the New York Call, organ of labor, and 
‘n of its successor, the New Lork Leader, 
ten in connection with the statemént of S. 
hn Block, president of the Labor Press Asso- 
tion, that there are 700,000 members of or- 
nized Jabor groups in New York City, causes 
e to wonder why, with so many laborites to 
aw from, it has been proved impossible to 
ep a distinctively labor daily alive in the 
ttropolis. The reason must be, as Epitor & 
IBLISHER pithily suggests, because labor finds 
it the so-called capitalistic papers are fair 


and just in their support also of the interests 
of the wage workers. If this were not the 
case, labor leaders would surely turn to labor 
papers, 

The Leader incident further serves to point 
again to what every newspaper man of experi- 
ence knows to be the fact, viz.: that there has 
never been a really successful daily or weekly 
newspaper printed, dealing in politics and the 
usual news of the day, that was not under 
the absolute dictation of one man, Labor 
journals have usually been managed by boards 
of directors, and of course have not won out. 

good many years ago Charles A. Dana 
was a witness before an investigating committee 
of Congress. A dialogue something like this 
took place between himself and the chairman, 
the late Hon. Charles E. Boyle, of Pennsyl- 
vania: 

“Mr. Dana, you are, I believe, the Editor of 
the Sun?” 

“Yes, Mr. Boyle, I am.” 

“Who owns the Sun, Mr. Dana?” 

“Tt is owned by a company of stockholders.” 

“What do they have to do with the Sun, Mr. 
Dana. ?”’ 

“Nothing at all, Mr. Boyle, but draw their 


dividends.” 
success under Mr. Dana? 


Was the Sun a ) 
Who'll tell the world it was not? The history 


of journalism is replete with like instances of 
personal triumphs. There is no quicker or 
more effective method of sinking money than by 
giving it to a board of directors to spend in 
printing a newspaper. EN Semis 


Finds Year Book Invaluable 


McAtesterR, Okla., Dec. 1, 1923. 

To Epitror & PusLisHER: Enclosed please 
find the query sheet filled out as requested by 
you. We’re glad to lend you all possible assist- 
ance in getting out your International Year 
Book Number, for we find it invaluable in our 
work here. It comes handy for reference in 
both editorial and business departments almost 


daily. 
FRED G. COWLES, 
News-Capital Company. 


WAR ON CENSORSHIP OPENS 


Creel Heads Council Demanding Free- 
dom of Art and Press 


A nation-wide fight on all censorship 
was launched in New York this week 
with the organization of the National 
Courtcil to Protect the Freedom of Art, 
Literature, and the Press. George Creel 
is chairman. 

The new council grows out of the 
Joint Committee for the Promotion of 
Art and Literature, As now reorganized 
the National Council includes the Auth- 
ors’ League of America, Inc., Actors’ 
Equity Association, Inc., American Dra- 
matists, National Publishers’ Association, 
Inc., Cinema Camera Club, Printing 
Trades Union, American Federation of 
Musicians, Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America, Inc., New York 
Employing Printers’ Association, Guild 
of Free Lance Artists, Motion Picture 
Directors’ Association and the Screen 
Writers’ Guild. 

‘Tt is not only ‘proposed censorships 
that will be fought, but the repeal of ex- 
isting censorship laws will be urged. It 
is the principle of censorship itself that 
we hope to crush, for the censoring of 
any one form of expression carries a 
threat of censorship for every other form 
of expression,” Mr. Creel has announced. 
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NATIONAL PRESS CLUB ELECTS 


of N. Y. World, 
Washington Group 


Authier, 


Heads 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Dec. 20.—George 
F, Authier of the Washington Bureau of 
the New York World was elected presi- 
dent of the Na- 
tional Press Club 
for the ensuing 
year as the result 
of a spirited elec- 
tion in which the 
so-called conser- 
vative and radical 
forces of the or- 


ganization — split 
the ticket. Out 


of the 220 votes 
cast Mr. Authier 
polled 124 against 
90 for George R. 
Holmes, chief of 
the Washington 
Bureau of the 
International News Service. 
cers elected were: 


Grorce F, AUTHIER 


Other offi- 


Vice-president, Henry L. Sweinhart, 
Havas Agency, unopposed, 215 votes; 
secretary, John P. Coakley, Newark 
Star-Eagle; treasurer, A. J. Mont- 
gomery, New York Herald; financial 
secretary, Raymond Clapper, United 
News. 


Frank L. Fisher, National Geographic 
Magazine, and Dan E. O’Connell, Wash- 
ington Times, were elected for two va- 
cant places on the board of governors. 

George F. Authier, the new president, 
was born in Vermont in 1881, but his 
parents moved to Ft. Dodge, Lowa, when 
he was 4 years old. He is a graduate of 


long way of the slug. 
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Grinnell College, and became connected 
with Ft. Dodge newspapers where he 
secured his first newspaper experience. 
He served as reporter, city editor, polit- 
ical writer on newspapers at Helena and 


Billings, Mont. and Minneapolis, where 
he was connected for some years with 
the Minneapolis Tribune as _ political 
writer. He was city editor of the Tri- 


bune for a time. Seven years ago he came 


to Washington as its correspondent. Later 
he became one of the Washington cor- 
respondents of the N. Y. Herald, but 
soon made a connection with the New 


York World. 


EDITOR LOSES LIBEL SUIT 


Must Pay $500 and Run Retraction 
Dictated by Court 


A libel suit growing out of statements 
published in the Breckenridge (Mo.) 
Bulletin in February, 1920, was settled 
in the federal court recently when 

T. Kenower, editor of the Bulletin, 
agreed to the payment of $500 damages 
and to the publication in two consecutive 
issues of his paper, a retraction, dictated 
by the court. 

The suit was brought by John A. 
Schwab of Kansas City. It was the out- 
growth of a will left by Mrs. Serena 
White of Breckenridge, who bequeathed 
virtually all of her estate of $250,000 
to Mrs. John A. Schwab, her niece. 

Kenower published an article in which 
he intimated that Mrs. Schwab had cer- 
tain strong boxes and valuable papers 
left by Mrs, White, to which she was not 
entitled. The word, “tricksters” was ap- 
plied to both Mr. and Mrs. Schwab, the 
petition in the suit stated. 
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X—COLORADO SPRINGS— A Nation’s Playground 
By HARRY R. DRUMMOND 


"THE story of Colorado Springs, even 
a sordid, commercial standpoint, 
should be written by a poet; for Colo- 
rado Springs is a veritable gem of a 
city—a gem in a wonderful setting. 

This is a pertinent paragraph, for the 
one big business bet in Colorado Springs 
is health and happiness—and the health 
seekers, tourists and moneyed people who 
choose a more or less retired, quiet life, 
regardless of the price, make up the big 
part of the population, floating and other- 
wise, of Colorado Springs. 

In 1920 Colorado Springs had 30,105 
inhabitants, but that is not fair (in this 
case the Government figures really do 
an injustice) for the so called “floating 
population’”—tourists and health seekers, 
constantly changing—of course, amounts 
to between 5,000 in winter to about 20,000 
in summer, and they are, for the most 
part, pretty “heavy sugar” people. 

It is hard to say whether Colorado 
Springs ranks first as a health resort 
or a picture gallery—a picture gallery 
painted by God Almighty and rivaling 
anything that Corot, or Tissot, or Doré 
or Jules Guerin ever dared attempt. 

The natural scenic beauty of Colorado 
Springs has not been defiled by man. 
The city has been made as beautiful as 
the country in which it nestles, and the 
modern conveniences are housed in build- 
ings as dainty and artistic as clever ar- 
chitects with practically unlimited ex- 
pense accounts could devise. 

Literally tens of thousands of tourists, 
seeking béauty and ideal climatic condi- 
tions go to Colorado Springs every sum- 
mer; stay there a while, enjoying ideal 
surroundings, ideal : climate and ideal 
companionship—leaving with regret and 
a solemn vow to return. 

Now as to the more permanent resi- 
dents. Many of these live in Colorado 
Springs becatise of the rare, pure, dry 
air, 6,500 feet above sea level, which is 
vitally necesary for them from a health 
standpoint, 

Do not get an idea from this that this 
class of people are downhearted or lach- 
rymose, for they are not—not by a whole 
lot. P 

Just so long as they stay in Colorado 
Springs they are healthy, and, being phil- 
osophical, and in most cases financially 
comfortable, they make the best of it, 
and live—really live. 

iThen there is a large percentage of 
people who have made theirs—who have 
health as well as wealth, and who prefer 
Colorado Springs as a home city because 
of its beauty, its society and its almost 
ideal life. 

Many of these people, loving the city, 
and having the wherewithal, have erected 
most exquisitely beautiful homes, lux- 
uriously furnished and plentifully supplied 
with servants—ideal in every way. 

All this means beauty, luxury, lavish 
expenditures of money, for amusement 
must be manufactured -by- residents for 
residents. 

And .so we have country: clubs, golf 
clubs, polo fields and such to augment the 
wonderful walks, drives and trips through 
the mountains. 
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There are some 8,000 homes in Colo- 
rado Springs, 60 per cent of which are 
occupant owned. And hotels? Well, ra- 
ther! Literally oodles of them, ranging 
from the majestic Broadmoor, out at 
Cheyenne Canon and the Antlers, at 
Pike’s Peak and Cascade avenues, down 
the gamut to the inexpensive ones, all 
busy, all making money and, for the 
most part, entertaining moneyed people. 

Many of the permanent residents be- 
came rich in Leadville in the old days 
and in Cripple Creek in more recent 
times—became rich.and went “back east” 
where they fretted and stewed and became 
generally homesick for the mountains un- 
til, finally they returned to the mountains 
and settled at Colorado Springs to live 
their lives. 

Poor folks there are, too, of course, 
poor folks whose lungs demand their 
living in the rarified air—but for the 
most part these people get by in pretty 
good shape, working for their more for- 
tunate fellow unfortunates who give pref- 
erence to weak lunged people, perhaps 
because of a fellow feeling. 

Few cities in. the country approach 
Colorado Springs for. natural or man 
made attractions, for it must be under- 
stood that Colorado Springs’ only excuse 
for existence is health and happiness, 

There are practically no manufacturing 
industries in Colorado Springs and the 
little farming done in the surrounding 
country, while profitable, is inadequate 
to, supply the local markets. 

This preamble is not so much to boost 
Colorado Springs as to alibi its existence 
—for Colorado Springs is a place where 
money is spent—lots and lots of money. 

As a retail market Colorado Springs 
rates from high medium to extremely 
high in quality. There is nothing too 
high grade or too high priced for the 
Colorado Springs- market, 

Furniture, carpets, rugs, draperies, sil-' 
ver, china, automobiles, jewels, gems, 
clothes, fabrics—everything fine can find 
a market in Colorado Springs. 

Colorado Springs is an extremely dressy 
city. To be sure there are the old time 
miners and cattle barons, who still cling 
to their Western dress; there are the 
poorer folks who are not so particular as 
to what. they wear, so long as it is warm, 
but to offset these there are the aristo- 
crats, who not only can afford, but know 
what to buy. 

Frequently Colorado Springs is called 
“Little Lunnon” and formal dinners; for- 
mal teas, formal dances, formal theatre 
parties are so commonplace as to attract 
absolutely no attention, oh ohm 

Adjoining Colorado Springs and sepa- 
rated by mere political boundaries, are 
3roadmoor, Ivywild, Nob Hill and Mani- 
tou, with an additional .5,000 permanent 
residents, and to them Colorado Springs 
is “down town.” 

There are 9,700 automobiles owned in 
Colorado Springs, and for the most part 
they are of the better, more expensive 
makes, : - 

Tejon street is the principal business 
street, On it are located the big: retail 
establishments of the city. 


News Print 
per Annum 
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Giddings and Kirkwood is the big de- 
partment store of Colorado Springs, the 
store where the best trade in the city 
buys, 

Kaufman & Co., is second in volume of 
sales, but Hibbard’s, third in gross sales, 
is second in quality, while the Boston 
Store is fourth, both in volume and quali- 
ty. 

Collectively these four stores sell some 
$3,500,000 a year, and there are, in all, 
218 retail stores, doing some $12,000,000 
annually. 

Pike’s Peak Avenue is also an import- 
ant retail street, and quite a bit of retail 
trading is done on Cascade Avenue. 


While Colorado Springs is not, in re- 
ality a major market, it is an important 
market, and from the very nature of its 
population, both permanent and floating, 
is a market no national advertiser can 
afford to overlook—for Colorado Springs 
is a prosperous, money spending, fun lov- 
ing city—much larger than statistical data 
indicates. 


A survey of the register at the Broad- 
moor, the Antlers or half a dozen other 
“good” hotels, will reveal names inter- 
nationally famous, people from all over 
the world, who gather at Colorado 
Springs for recreation and health, and an 
evening in one of these hotels will show 
“evening clothes” that rival the best New 
York hotels—and they are not unusual— 
they are the ordinary thing, don’t you 
know. 


Promoting ‘Home Paper Week” 


New York Press Association. is pro- 
moting what it. calls “Home Paper 
Week,” to be observed, Feb, 3-9, to “sell” 
the idea of the community service ren- 
dered by the local newspaper. - Jay W. 
Shaw, of Elmira, field secretary of the 
New York State publishers, is in charge 
of the plan. The Service Sheet, pub- 
lished by the New York State College 
of - Agriculture, Cornell University, in 
1e interest of country newspapers, is 
backing the compaign with suggestions 
and ideas. 
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NOVEMBER AD GAIN 4 PER cay 


Three of 28 Cities Ran Behind 1922 | 
Newspaper Lineage Total 


Gains were made by newspapers 1 
25 of the 28 cities compared for Noven| 
ber, 1923-1922, in the advertising lineag| 
statistics compiled by the New Yor! 
Evening Post Statistical 
The total gain was about 4 
1923 total being 121,023,413 
against 115,608,155 lines 
1922, Of the 123 newspapers listec 
gains were made by 83, 38° showe. 
losses and comparisons were unavailab] | 
in two cases. The summary by citie| 


Departmen 
per cent, th 
agate line)’ 


in Novyembe 


follows: 
1923 1922 Gain | 
New York....14,698,850 14,532,812 166,03) 
Chicaso eens. 7,228,677 6,858,636 370,04 | 
Philadelphia... 7,725,160 7,586,028 139,13; 
Detroit senee 4,937,156 4,581,836 355,32 
Cleveland .... 4,347,000 3,972,900 374,10 
St.Louis sees 4,223,700 4,195,220 28,48( 
Boston saan 5,861,129 5,925,645 *64,51¢ 
Baltimore .... 4,770,666 4,413,688 356,976 
Los Angeles.. 8,522,255 7,904,768 617,48) 
Butalowsneeee 3,735,465 3,440,855 294,610) 
San Francisco. 4,874,131 4,650,100 224,031 
Milwaukee.... 3,390,320 2,959,554 430,766 
Washington... 4,348,392 4,307,563 40,829 
Cincinnati . 3,602,700 3,542,500 60,200 
New Orleans... 3,162,439 3,039,113 123,326 
Minneapolis... 3,076,899 3,215,654  *138,755 
Seattle? sje 2,784,628 2,591,470 193,158 
Indianapolis... 3,079,638 2,934,393 145,245 
Denver ....2 5) 2,108 Bad 2,386,412 *188.048 
Providence ... 2,805,310 2,795,217 10,093 
Columbus .... 3,453,915 3,233,196 220,719, 
Louisville .... 3 3,090,542 2,762,082 328,460 
St. Paul.:... 2,500,764 2.433.858 66,906 
Oakland .... 12,130,128 1,807,036 323,099 
Omaha ~~» 2,262,505.. 2,171,323 91,182 
Birmingham... 2,143,904 1,710,520 433,384 
Richmond Arle pee ues ae aa 
Dayton ...... 3,254,734 2,980,082: 274,652 
Houston ..... 2,814,042 2,675,694 138,348) | 
Totals... 121,023,413 115,608,155 5,415,258 
*Loss. {Figures not received, 


Daily Honors Oldest Resident 


Austin (Minn.). Herald devoted ‘vite 
tually its entire edition Dec. 8 to a 
review of the history of the past century 
in honor of the 100th birthday of Mes 
Nancy Clark, oldest resident of the com- | 


munity, | 


whom we wish well. 


Way. 


Otis Building 


Christmas 


Christmas, with “Merry” tacked on-the front end 
of it, is something that all of us wish our friends. 


Quite often, though, it is a little more than 
that—whenever we have done something to make 
the season cheerful and ‘prosperous for those 


We, as a firm, want to extend a Merry Christmas 
to those of our friends in the newspaper world 
for whom we have not been privileged to make 

ithe holiday season successful in a more substantial * 


And to our other friends on the two hundred 
and more newspapers that we have been -helping 
to build Christmas classified patronage we extend 
the same wish—with the hope that we have done 
our part to make it a reality. 


THE BASH L.: SMITH. SYSTEM, INC: 


International Classified Advertising Counsellors 


was IOr 


Philadelphia 


Aaily Mail 


BRITAIN’S NATIONAL 
NEWSPAPER 


Penetrates every day throughout 
the length and breadth of the 
British Isles. 


Its nation-wide influence is in- 
dispensable to the American 
Salesman planning to create a 
demand in Britain. 


DAILY MAIL 


New York Offices 
280 Broadway 
Telephone: Worth 7270 


‘In Boston It’s the Post’’ 


Circulation Averages 
for 1922 


BOSTON DAILY POST 


396,902 


Copies Per Day 


BOSTON SUNDAY POST 


401,643 


Copies Per Sunday 


_ First in Local, General and 
sai Total. Display Advertising 


uality Circulation 
is circulation that) re- 
‘sponds to advertising. 

| Get it in the 


_. NEW YORK 
VENING JOURNAL 


New Haurn 
Beuister 


is New Haven’s 


Dominant Paper 


Circulation over 37,000 Average 


Bought every. night by More New 
Haven people than buy any other 
TWO New Haven papers COMBINED. 


New Hauen Register 


The Julius . Mathews Special’ Agency 
Boston — New York — Detroit—Chicago 


“The African World” 


r AND 
Cape-to-Cairo Express” 


Published every Saturday in 
London. 
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Some items from London, England, that will show how the Advertising and Publishing 
Men of Great Britain are preparing and building for the Great Advertising Convention 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


(London Editor, Eptror & PustisHER) 
London Office—Hastings House, 10, Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C. 2 


in London, in July, 1924. 


London Banquet for Jan. 9:—The 
convention banquet postponed from Dec, 
6, in consequence of the general elec- 
tion’ has now been arranged to take 
place on Jan. 9, at the Savoy Hotel, 
London. It is stated that the Lord 
Mayor. of London (Sir Louis Newton), 
Viscount Burnham, and, it is hoped, Sir 
Herbert Morgan, will be present. It is 
expected that some further interesting 
announcements will be made on that oc- 
casion. 

Tuesday Luncheon News:—The 
Tuesday luncheons at the Holborn Res- 
taurant are well attended every week 
and are much appreciated by the 
enthusiasts anxious to keep in touch 
with the movement. At every luncheon 
up .to now. some special feature has 
marked the occasion and nothing arouses 
more interest ‘than the knowledge that 
some. visitor from America is present. 
On Dec. 4, the visitor was H. H. Field, 
the “New York representative of the 
Daily Mail and Associated Newspapers, 
who is home for Christmas. He gave 
us the latest news from your ‘side, and 
warned Londoners that they would have 
to. furbish up their knowledge of their 
own city for the American delegates 
would want. to’ know everything ‘they 
could find out about historic Lon- 
don. He cited ‘two amusing ques- 
tions put ~to him hy! interested 
Americans in New York, and admitted 
that their unusual character “floored” 
him.. Mr. Field was given a hearty re- 
ception and..received many congratula- 
tions upon his appointment. 

Lou Holland’s Message:—Consider- 
able interest has been shown here in Lou 
Holland’s message to C. Harold Vernon, 
in which he referred to the fact that new 
world-wide markets for American made 
audadvertised products, and new Ameri- 
can markets for European made and ad- 
vertised goods, would be two of the im- 
mediate and direct results of the London 
convention. The ‘statement has been 
widely quoted here as. indicating the high 
importance of: the convention, 


More Continental Interest:—In ad- 
dition ‘to the news a lready given of Eu- 
ropéah activities in connection with the 
Wembley convention, information reaches 
me that Italy is expected to take part in 
the proceedings. . Sy dney R., Clarke, an 
Englishman in Italy, has. been devoting 
himself to convention propaganda work 
there... Mr.- Clarke visited Turin and 
Milan and in both cities aroused the in- 
terest. of all advertising men and the 
points. put forward by Mr. Clarke, on 
behalf of the convention movement were 
received with extraordinary enthusiasm. 
In Milan, the American Chamber of 
Commerce’ gave a luncheon, where Mr. 
Clarke told the story of the convention 
to-London and this has been followed up 
by the secretary of the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Mr. N. Edmiston, get- 
ting in touch. with the Overseas Commit- 
tee in London, with the object of securing 
a big delegation from Italy. Mr. Clarke 
has since gone on to Florence. 


A. B. A. A. Planning Big Things:— 
From what A. J: Greenly tells me, ex- 
cellent progress is being made by the 
members of the Association of British 
Advertising Agents to deal with that 
side of the convention which covers the 
advertising agency business in this coun- 
try.. The Agency Convention Sub-Com- 
mittee has been. formed and has met on 
several occasions already. At the last 
meeting R. Winter. Thomas, of the Win- 


ter Thomas Company, Ltd., was elected of England. 


chairman. Mr. Thomas was for some 
time chairman of the Publicity Club of 
London. Mr. Greenly himself has un- 
dertaken the duties of secretary of this 
sub-committee, as it was felt that the 
secretary should be drawn from the ad- 
vertising agents who visited America last 
June. The members of the committee 
are as follows: chairman, R. W. Thomas 
(Winter Thomas Company, Ltd.); J. 
Strong (C. Mitchell & Company, Ltd.) ; 
Philip Benson (S. H. Benson, Ltd.) ; L. 
Harwood (St. James Advertising & Pub- 
lishing Company) ; R, J. Sykes (London 
Press Exchange, Ltd.) 

Mr. Greenly added, “You can assure 
your American friends that both Mr. 
Thomas and myself will do everything 
in our power to make their visit as pro- 
ductive and pleasurable as possible.” 

London Is Not Backward:—The 
statement in the editorial columns of 
Epitor & PupnisHER of Noy, 13, that the 
International - Program Committee had 
failed to elicit from London a program 
outline did not take into consideration 
the fact that the London Program Com- 
mittee had barely been formed and had 
certainly not had sufficient . time for 
worthy deliberations on stich a subject. 
As a matter of fact W. S. Crawford’s 
committee had despatched .its suggestions 
at that time-and about the third week in 
November a cable was received in Lon- 
don acknowledging the program outline 
andi offering Harry Tipper’s congratula- 
tions upon its character. So all’s well 
with the Program Committee. 

Yiorkshire’s Fine Lead:—Thomas 
McDougall must be a proud man these 
day$ when he sees how Yorkshire has re- 
sponded to his fine missionary work. 
First, Sir James Hill Ke the Yorkshire 
Observer with £1,000, then the Yorkshire 
Evening News with £500, and now, as I 
cabled you a day or two ago. Mr. Arthur 
Grime has announced a contribution of 
another £1,000 from the Yorkshire Post. 
A ringing cheer went up at the Tuesday 
convention luncheon at the Holborn Res- 
taurant when this splendid result was 
made known. 

Publicity Interest Is Growing:— 
One excellent and not altogether unex- 
pected result of the attention being 
focused in Britain on néxt yéar’s conven- 
tion. is the remarkable awakening of in- 
terest everywhere in the subject of ad- 
vertising. Some of our best London 
speakers are. giving their time to visiting 
the prov. incial centres in response to invi- 
tations to talk on advertising. - Last week 
(Nov. 20), H. Samson Clark, actively 
associated with convention arrangements, 
addressed the Chamber of Trade at the 
popular resort,—Hastings,-when—he—de- 
clared that the importance of publicity 
as a preventive of unemployment was not 
sufficiently appreciated. It was an un- 
questionable fact that manufacturing and 
distributjgg _ firms who consistently ad- 
vertised...in.the newspaper press were 
much better able to withstand periods’ of 
trade depression ‘than non-adverttising 
firms. 

Transportation Arrangements “The 
London & North Eastern Railway, 
through W. 'M.- Teasdale, was-firstiof, the 
British railroads to offer free transpotta- 
tion’ to American delegates over*their 
system, which extends up the east coast 


and central, Britain. Now,the London,- 


Midland and Scottish Railway has. of- 
fered to conduct a party. of,the, Amer- 
ican! delegates over its west, coast, route 
on a totir to Scotland, visiting en route 
the thief industrial districts in the North 


wt 


When you come 
to London— 


One of the things that of 
a certainty will impress 
you will be the ubiquity of 
JOHN BULL. With an in- 
fluence second to none in 
the Country, this great 
paper reaches all sections 
of the spending public in 
Great Britain. 


JOHN BULL has the largest Net Paid 
Sale of any two-penny weekly in the 
world. No Bonuses. No Competitions. 


JOHNBULL 


For Advertising Rates and Particulars 
write: 


PHILIP EMANUEL, 
Advertisement Manager 
ODHAMS PRESS, LTD. 

57-59, Long Acre, London, W.C.2. Eng. 


is difjerent 


The home delivered circula- 
tion of the News in Indian- 
apolis exceeds that of the 
morning daily and the other 
evening paper combined. 


The Indianapolis 


NEWS 
PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


EVENING TIMES 
MORNING SUN 
SUNDAY SUN-TIMES 


They cover South Central Ohio 
Completely. 


Foreign Representative 
ROBERT E.. WARD, INC. 


5 So. Wabash Ave. 501 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago New York 


The Deseret News 
‘SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


17,493 automobiles-in the city; 

58,641 in the state. Tire and 

accessory people take. notice. 
Foreign Representatives 


CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN 
New York Chicago Detroit 
Kansas City St. Louis Atlanta 


Pacific Coast Representatives 


CONGER & JOHNSTON 
Los,Angeles San Francisco 


EVENIN 


| eA pre 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Gained 26,7 Daily Average Circulation. 
Sworn Government Statement, ,Six Months 
Ending March 31, ,1923, 166,300-Daily: Six 


Months Eading Sept. 380, 1922, , 145,958 
Daily. Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 20,347. . 


IT COVERS THE FIELD’ COMPLETELY 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
H, W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg.,: New York. 
G, Logan’ Payne ’Co.,, 401 Tower Bldg., 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
A. J, Morris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg., Gan 
Francisco, Calif, 
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FACTS ABOUT 


WEST 
VIRGINIA 


Do You Know That 
West Virginia Has— 


The largest patent medicine company in the 
world. 


Largest electrical porcelain plant in the world. 


Largest stogie factory in the world. 


Largest sanitary pottery in the United States. 


Largest sheet glass factory in the world. 


Largest shovel factory in the world. 


Largest tannery in the world. 


Largest axe factory in the world. 


The deepest well in the world. 


More coal than any State in the Union. 


Most home owners per capita of any State in 
the Union. 


Here is a wonderful field for advertisers— 
nearly 1,500,000 people within the influence 
of the daily newspapers listed below. 


Advertise in this “market by itself” where 
people have money to buy your product. 


Parkersburg 


seeess - SAS BC Statement, April 1, 1923, 

caterald- Dispatch. (3) ae oad tGovernment Statement, April 1, 1923, 
Martinsburg AN Bae Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
*Journal ........... (EZ) 407 29 ttGovernment Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
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UR Own Wor_d : 
SIS OF LETTERS 


By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


BRUCE BLIVEN in his article, “Our 

Changing Journalism” in the Atlan- 
tic Monthly for December tells the work- 
ing press very little that is new but he 
does review for the lay reader numer- 
ous factors which working together, have 
changed somewhat materially the Ameri- 
can newspaper. 

But even the working press may well 
be reminded of these changes. The more 
important of them are catalogued some- 
what categorically as follows: 


First, the ascendancy of the afternoon over 
the morning paper (because papers live on ad- 
vertising, advertising is directed at women, 
and women have more leisure in the evening 
than earlier). 

Second, a consequent premium put on haste, 
which means that the news is more and more 
presented in fragmentary, “skeletonized,” and 
often garbled form. 

Third, an increasing use of pictures, which 
have been found to appeal to large numbers of 
people who are almost illiterate, but possess the 
buying power which the advertiser seeks, 

Fourth, with a few conspicuous exceptions, 
a continuing degeneration 
journalistic English. 
haste, facilitated by the use of the typewriter, 
and secondarily to the use of the telephone, 
because of which the man who writes is less and 
less often the man who has personally seen. 

Fifth, a steady tendency to condense news 


centents. This is true not only of telegraphic 
news, obtained 


Today this 
Process is being extended to the local news, 
through the development of co-operative systems 
of gathering and distributing at least the 
routine items in each municipality. 

Seventh, the great invested capital and earn- 
ing power of a successful paper today. Be- 
cause of this fact—the result of the increase in 
advertising—ownership has slipped out of the 
hands of the editor, whose type of mind is 
rarely compatible with large business dealings, 
and has passed to that of wealthy individuals 
or corporations. This means that, in the over- 
whelming majority of cases, the editorial atti- 
tude of the paper reflects the natural con- 
servatism of these “capitalistic” owners, or is 
of a wishy-washy type which takes no vigorous 
stand on any subject. 

Eighth, the passing of rivalry from the 
editorial to the business office. Since the 
textual contents of newspapers are so largely 
identical, there is no longer the fierce editorial 
rivalry which formerly inspired the journalist 
to seek constant improvement in his paper. In- 
stead, rivalry has been transferred to the busi- 
ness and circulation departments. The chief 
journals of each city struggle hard for the coy- 
eted post of leader in volume of advertising. 
Circulation men fight to the death for every last 
hundred subscribers. Unfortunately, their race 
for added sales is reflected editorially in the 
Production of journals which more and more 
represent, not an editor’s notion of a good 
paper, but a circulation manager’s notion of a 
good seller. 


Mr. Bliven has shad exceptional op- 
Portunities to study press tendencies. At 
one time he was a teacher of journalism 
in a California university and later was 
on the editorial staff of the San Francisco 
Bulletin. Coming to New York City he 
was associated for some time ‘with 
Printer’s Ink before he went to the New 
York Globe where he successively held 
the positions of editorial writer, manag- 
ing editor, and associate editor. When 
that newspaper was bought by Mr. Mun- 
sey, Mr. Bliven joined the editorial staff 
of the New Republic. 

RTE 
ANOTHER contributor to the Decem- 
ber Atlantic Monthly, who is a 
newspaper man is Neil Forbes Grant, 
foreign editor of the Morning Post of 
London. His contribution, entitled, “The 
Curbing of Personality,” outlines what 
the present generation requires of its ar- 
tists. 
* ok x 
HLMO SCOTT WATSON, instruc- 
tor in Journalism at the University 
of Illinois has done something well worth 
while in his “History of Auxiliary News- 
paper Service in the United States.” 
Every newspaper that uses boiler plate, 
patent insides, or syndicated material 
should write for a copy of this pamphlet 


which may be obtained upon applicatio)| 
to the Illini Publishing Company, Cham| 
paign, Illinois, 
* * & 

HENRY JUSTIN SMITH, New. 

Editor of the Chicago Daily News| 
and author of that newspaper clagsgjj 
“Deadlines,” contributes to the curren)| 
issue of Brentano’s Book Chat, an ar. 
ticle entitled “Chicago’s Literary Whirl. 
pools.” It contains the news that Har.) 
court Bruce & Co., will publish shortly 
“Mid-West Memories” by Smith’s asso. 
ciate on the News, Harry Hansen. Mr, 
Smith confesses that, in spite of frequent 
smoke talks on suburban trains, he 
not know exactly what Hansen has writ. 
ten but he feels fairly sure that the book 
will go further than any previous work) 


In appraising present day Chicago 
writers. | 
* Ok x 


JOEN GALSWORTHY, the well | 


known novelist, published in the Lon- 


don Times a few weeks ago an article 


entitled, “International Thought: The 
Key to the Future.” Its theme may be 
expressed in the sub-caption, “The ex- 


change of international thought is the 


only possible salvation of the world.” 

After speaking of the Powers of science 
and finance, Mr. Galsworthy turns to 
that of the press. His comment on news- 
Papers deserves the thoughtful considera 
tion of every editorial writer : 


y 
They would, I believe, be the first to confesg 

Improvement in Press standards of inters 
national and political fair play can only 1 


c g c internationally, of broa 
ing their minds and hearts with other points 


f recognizing that they must treat 
as they would themselves be treated. 


them, individually choose to do, will a sort of 


word-miasma cease to breed international agues 
and fever. 


‘Many members of the working press 
will differ from the view expressed in 
the preceding Paragraph, but most of 


them will agree with this comment by 


Galsworthy : 

_ The Press_ has great power and professes 
high ideals; it has much virtue; it does great 
service, but it does greater harm when, for 
whatever reason, it diverges from truth, or 
from the principles of fair play. 


One cannot help wishing that Gals 
worthy had been specific as to where he 


thinks newspapers have diverged from 


the truth and where they have avoided 
Principles of fair play. Whatever may be 
the reason, criticism of British newspa- 
pers has been somewhat severe during the 
Past year. 

_ The article by Galsworthy is reprinted 
in the Living Age for ‘Dec, 1. 

* ok ox 


T WO articles in the Living Age should 

be mentioned in this connection. The 
first, entitled “Two Kinds of Newspa- 
per,” is in the issue for Nov. 17; the 
second, “The League of Nations: World 
Court or World Club,” by Stephane Lau- 
zanne, editor of Le Matin, in the issue 
for Dec. 8. The latter article originally 


appeared in the English Review for No- 
vember, 


a (ae: Phe 


BORA WRITERS will find 
Several suggestions for copy in 
“Labor’s Money,” by Richard Boekel 
( Harcourt, Brace & Co.). Labor unions 
are buying newspapers, _ establishing 
banks and are doing a lot of interesting 
things which should receive editorial 
mention. “Labor’s Money” gives valua- 
ble information about these new financial 
agencies which are taking control from 
absentee Ownership and are putting it in 
the hands of the unions, themselves, 


Only in | 
short, when they do as they would, most of | 


TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 


George Batten Company, 383 Madison ave- 
te, New York. Making contracts with news- 
yers in various sections for S. D. Warren 
ympany, Boston, Mass. 


Brandt Advertising Agency, Tribune Bidg., 
‘South Dearborn street, Chicago. Placing 
py on Delson Knitting Company. 

Charles Blum Advertising Corporation, 1116 
almut street, Philadelphia, Pa. Placing 
ders with some newspapers that have roto- 
‘avure sections for Elam G. Hess, “Patri- 
4n pecans, Manheim, Pa. 

Campbell, Moss, Johnson, 21 East 40th street, 
sw York, N. Y. Placing account for Audel 
| €o., book publishers, 72 5th avenue, New 
ork, 

Chambers Agency, 247 Park avenue, New 
‘rk. Reported to be placing account for the 
ito Vacuum Freezer Company, 220 West 42nd 
eet, New York. 

Sonover-Mooney Company, Harris Trust 
dg., Chicago, Ill Making 5,000-line con- 
hets for the Cudahy Packing Company. 
WArcy Advertising Company, International 
fe Bidg., Chicago, Ill. Placing account for 
© White Motor Truck Company, Cleveland, 
Kio. 

Yerrance, Sullivan & Company, 130 West 
id street, New York. Placing orders and 
nertions in Metropolitan centers from coast 
t coast for the Dover Manufacturing Com- 
my, Dover, O., manufacturers of Dover 
imanco Electric Irons. Making yearly con- 
Acts with daily and Sunday newspapers in 
lw England, New York and Ohio for Boyce 
/Veeder Company, ‘“‘Boyce-ite,” Long Island 
ity, N. Y.; placing account for Concordia 
‘k Hosiery Mills, “Blue Line” silk hosiery, 
jiladelphia. Making contracts with New 
igland daily newspapers for Fruit Nut 
reals, Inc., Fruit-Nut Cereal and Fruit-Nut 
halth Bread, Somerville, Mass.; planning 
Wwspaper campaigns to run in Eastern Massa- 
wusetts and Rhode Island for Whiting Milk 
loducts Co., “Tinkle’” Milk products, Bos- 
h, Mass. 


Sardner Advertising Agency, 1627 Locust 
eeet, St. Louis, Mo. Making 500-inch con- 
cts in one year for Valier & Spies Milling 
impany; making 4,200-line yearly contracts 
+ King’s Food Products Corporation. 

Glaser Corporation, 234 Boylston street, Bos- 
a, Mass. Sending out renewal orders and 
iristmas copy for the H. Tarser Company, 
ukers of the Harvard Cigar. 


Gray Advertising Company, 14th & Oak 
teets, Kansas City, Mo. Using 15 lines, 24 
mes for Dr. H. J. Whittier. 

Greenleaf Company, 41 Mount Vernon street, 
bston, Mass. Planning campaign for. the 
brth & Judd Manufacturing Company, New 
Mitain, Conn., manufacturers of harness and 
‘tomobile hardware, under the trade-mark, 
hchor Brand Hardware Products. Reported 
i be placing account for the Rand Company, 
‘sible Indexes, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Hanff-Metzger, Inc., 95 Madison avenue, 
tw York. Adding newspapers to their list 
y S. S. Kresge Company “Cameo” Phono- 
japh Records. 


E. T. Howard Company, 33 West 42nd street, 
sw York. Again placing holiday copy with 
jwspapers for L. E. Waterman. Company, 
‘deal” Fountain Pens. 


Charles W. Hoyt Company, Little Bldg., 
yston, Mass., and New York. Placing ac- 
unt for the Independent Development Co., 
\lumo” skates, Little Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Johnston-Ayres Company, 525 Market street, 
in Francisco, Cal. Reports will place sched- 
&s with some Pacific Coast newspapers to 
art in February or March. 

Wylie B. Jones Agency, 107 Chenango street, 
nghamton, N. Y. Making yearly contracts 
i the F. W. Clements Products Company; 
aking yearly contracts for the Woodward 
toducts Company. 


Kling-Gibson Company, 220 South State 
feet, Chicago, Ill. Placing account for the 
Jatt Food Company. 

Lerd & Thomas, Corporation Bldg.; Los 
ugeles, Cal. Planning newspaper campaign 
i large cities in East and Middle West for 
12 California Prune and Apricot Growers, San 
ise, Cal. 


2. P. McDonald Company, Fisk Bldg., New 
‘rk. Now placing account for the Penn- 
flvania Rubber Company, Jeannette, Pa. 


3. G. Moon Company, Proctor Bldg., Troy, 
) Y. Placing orders with some Western 
lwspapers for the Hope Knitting Company, 
thoes, N. Y. 

Moss-Chase Company, 425 Franklin street, 
lffalo, N. Y. Placing orders with newspapers 
| selected sections for Niagara Wall Paper 
impany, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Mumm-Romer Company, 314 East Broad 
Feet, Columbus, Ohio. Making 10,000-line 
rly contracts* for the Capital City Products 
[mpany. 

‘ohn F. Murray Advertising Agency, 598 
idison avenue, New York. Renewing’ some 
wWspaper contracts for R. L. Watkins Com- 
1y, Mulsified Cocoanut Oil and Liquid Arvon, 
sveland, Ohio. 


Newell-Emmett Company, 120 West 32nd 
eet, New York. Placing orders with news- 
vers that have magazine sections for the 
1erican Chicle Company, Chewing Gum, 
ag Island City, N. Y. 

* F. W. Nichols Company, 20 East Jackson 
levard, Chicago. Preparing copy to be 
bd in Western Coast papers on x 
baus Company. 
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Potts-Turnbull Company, Tower Bldg., 6 
Sending’ 


North Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
out copy schedules on Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation. This will be used in newspapers gen- 
erally. 

Frank Presbrey Company, 247 Park avenue, 
New York. Placing orders with some Mid- 
West newspapers for the Atwood Grape Fruit 
Company, 80 Maiden Lane, N. Y.; placing 
copy with some New York City newspapers 
for Henry Heide, Inc., Heide Jujubes, New 
Work” IN) Vx 

Fred M. Randall Company, Book Bldg., De- 
troit, Mich. Placing account for Akron Lamp 
Company, Akron, O. 


Redfield Advertising Agency, 34 West 33rd 
street, New York. Making 1,000-line yearly 
contracts for the American Lead Pencil Com- 
pany. 

E. P. Remington Agency, 1280 Main street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Renewing some newspaper con- 
tracts for the Foster Milburn Company, 
“Doan’s Kidney Pills,’ Buffalo, N. Y. 


Frank Seaman, Inc., 470 4th avenue, New 
York. Making contracts for E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 


Shuman-Haws Advertising Company, 230 
East Ohio street, Chicago, Ill. Reported to be 
placing account for Aladdin Industries Ther- 
malware, 609 West Lake street, Chicago, IIL; 
placing orders with a selected list of news 
papers for Rauland Manufacturing Company, 
transformers, 200 North Jefferson street, Chi- 
cago. 


C. Brewer Smith Advertising Agency, 27 
School street, Boston, Mass. Sending out re- 
newal copy for the United States and Canada 
for the Leonard Ear Oil. 


Snodgrass & Gayness, Inc., 489 5th avenue, 
New York. Placing account for the Inde- 
pendent Starch Company, Fluffy Ruffles 
Starch, 76 Varick stret, New York. 


Walter B. Snow & Staff, 60 High street, 
Boston, Mass. Placing account for the Craf- 
tex Company, Boston, Mass. Planning to use 
metropolitan newspapers in 1924 for the Tri- 
mont Mantifacturing Company, Roxbury, Mass., 
manufacturer of Trimo tools. 


Stewart-David Advertising Agency, 400 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Again renewing 
some of their newspaper contracts for Wm. 
Wrigley, Jr., Company, chewing gum, Chicago, 
Ill. Placing copy in Mid-West papers on the 
account of the Duz Company (washing pow- 
der.) 


Sweeney & James Company, 1632 Euclid 

avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. Placing account for 
the Dill Manufacturing Company, valves, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


Thomas Advertising Service, Graham Bldg., 
Jacksonville, Fla. Again placing orders with 
newspapers generally for the Florida Citrus 
Exchange, Tampa, Fla. 


J. Walter Thompson Company, 14 East Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago. List of newspapers 
being prepared on Richardson Roofing Com- 
pany, Lockland, O., to include four pages of 
black and white. Newspapers that have roto 
section to receive 3,600-line schedules. 


Louis V. Urmy, 41 Park Row, New York. 
Using 500 lines in one year in farm papers 
for the De Laval Company. 


V-C Advertisers Service Corporation, 220 
West 42nd street, New York. Placing three 
inches, three times with some Pennsylvania 
newspapers for Sanitex Company, 1123 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Wales Advertising Company, 141 West 36th 
street, New York. Placing orders with some 
New York City newspapers for Michelin Tire 
Company, Milltown, N. J., and 245 West 45th 
street, New York. 


Walz-Weinstock Agency, Inc., Parsons Bldg., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Placing account for Kendall 
Refining Co., ““Kenco Motor Oil” and “Kendall 
Gasoline,’ Bradford, Pa. 


World’s Dispensary Medical Association, Dr. 
Pierce’s Medical, Buffalo, N. Y. W. H. Stuart 
of the above company is stopping at the 
Breslin Hotel, New York, and is renewing 
newspaper contracts. 

Young & Rubicam, 609 Atlantic avenue, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Reported to be placing account 


for Morris & Co., Paul Jones Middy Blouses, 
Baltimore, Md. 


The Strip Feature 


BILLY STIFF 


BY ALEXANDER 
A briskly moving epic 
of modern youth. 


Human interest 
humor—NOT a slap- 
stick comic! 


Proofs on request. 


The ART CRAFTS GUILD, Inc. 


510 N. Dearborn St. 
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ILLINOIS 


Within the boundaries of Illinois lies the 


mineral center of the United States. 
ranks fourth for total mineral output. 


It 


The chief mineral output of Illinois is 
coal, the producing coal fields having an 


area of about 42,900 square miles. 


It also 


produces lead and zinc ore and has the 


largest zinc smelters in America. 


It has 


extensive deposits of sand and gravel and 
also vast deposits of clay and limestone. 


Illinois has come to be one of the leading 
states in the manufacture of cement and 
clay products. Deposits of ganister glass, 
sand and oil shale are also found which 
may ultimately become of considerable 


economic importance. 


= 

Petroleum and natural gas ranked 
second in importance to coal, this fact plac- 
ing Illinois ninth among the states in this 


industry. 


_ These, you understand, are natural 


resources. 
is rich? 


Do you wonder that Illinois 


These Illinois daily newspapers are the 


intimate home papers. 
larly. 


**Aurora Beacon-News ........(E) 

Bloomington Pantagraph ....(M) 
+}Chicago Herald-Examiner (M) 
+tChicago Herald-Examiner.....(S) 

Chicago Daily Journal........(E) 
}tChicago Tribune ............(M) 
ttChicago Tribune ............(S) 
**La Salle Tribune............(E) 
**Moline Dispatch ............(E) 


}Peoria Journal-Transcript. . (M&E) 
SC ROCOMA  StAr Ea sia «mes eicte ses eis o CE) 
}tRock Island Argus...........(E) 
**Sterling Gazette ............(E) 


Circulation 


16,351 
17,841 
337,364 
754,601 
117,483 
567,628 
877,467 

3,041 
10,148 
32,648 
27,083 
10,405 

5,755 


*A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1923. 


+Government Statement, April 1, 1923. 
**A. B. C. Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 


+}Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 


Rates for 
2,500 
Lines 


Use them regu- 


* \SR.448684 
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WHAT IS PROGRESS? 


RUCE BLIVEN, now editor of the New Re- 
B public and once managing editor of the New 

York Globe, is the author of an article on “Our 
Changing Journalism’ in the current issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly. It is interesting, but not in the 
least convincing in its conclusions. 

Just why an experienced newspaper man should 
pick mechanical progress as the deteriorating element 
in modern journalism is rather hard to understand. 
So long as the author bases his case on short- 
comings of the press that are purely intellectual he 
is on safe ground even though the remedy is largely 
one of a living wage. But to say that an improved, 
more easy to read, and more rapidly produced printed 
page is in any way to blame for journalism’s weak- 
tress is ridiculous. This is especially true when it 
comes from a man so recently on the inside, that he 
should know the facts. 

Mr. Bliven confuses two elements in making news- 
papers; namely, what the public wants, and, secondly, 
what the press gives them. In one place he says, 
“The mass public prefers scandalous gossip to intelli- 
gent discussion of economic and social problems.” 
Standing alone this sounds well, but will not Mr. 
Bliven, as a former managing editor, tell the readers 
of the Atlantic Monthly what in the daily news grist 
is gossip and what is serious discussion? 

Is he, like those other critics who are not so well 
informed, referring to the so-called sensational ? 

If so, may we not ask him, in all seriousness, 
whether or not causes of murder, suicide, divorce and 
robbery do not constitute intelligent discussion of eco- 
nomic and social problems? 

Love, hate, and death are the only causes of the 
present economic and social problems - that are 
troubling the world today. 

“While mechanical progress is thus strengthening 
the arm of inferior journalism, it is also developing, 
in at least two fields, products, which many persons 
believe will seriously cripple, if they do not supplant, 
the daily press,” writes Mr. Bliven. “These are the 
motion picture and radio.” 

Even Mr. Bliven dismisses the motion picture with 
a paragraph but of the other he adds, “the grounds for 
expecting radio to supplant the newspaper are better.” 

Just why it should be decided, in such an off-hand 
manner, that an exalted town-crier is to take the 
place of the printed word, capable of preservation, in 
the dissemination of public information is beyond the 
wildest dreams of its more intelligent promotors. 

Contrary to the expressed beliefs of the author, we 
already have conclusive proof that the practical 
mechanical development of radio is going to mean 
better newspapers judged from the most critical 
standards, 

During the recent World Series, to which Mr. 
Bliven refers, radio killed the sale of hurriedly 
assembled extras that had nothing to recommend 
them but final scores. That want was filled by radio. 
The immediate needs ofthe follower of baseball were 
satished much more quickly than the press had been 
able to do it in the past. For the details of the game, 
however, it was necessary to wait, as usual, for the 
printed accounts. 

Radio may mean a removal of circulation incentive 
that was actuated only by the desire to be first, but, 
in return, it has given us time in which. to. write.and 
edit for intelligent discussion. 

Mechanical progress, in face of the evidence, cer- 
tainly means greater human relaxation and_ better 
newspapers. 

HE West is advertising-minded and- has: many 
T things worth advertising, according. to William 
A. Thomson, director of the Bureau of Adver- 

tising of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, who has just returned:from a swing around 
the country. This was to be expected. The West has 
been taking stock and finds that she has an over- 
abundance of, good things to sell. It is natural ‘that 
she should turn to advertising. as .the quick and 
economical! way of making sales. Newspapers will 
reap the greatest return from this movement because 
they are the great common medium that connects the 


discriminating buyer with the market of things that _ 


are worthwhile~ 


Christmas B 


LUKE 11: 1-20 


[Weymouth Modern Translation] 


G UST at this time an edict was issued by G 
Jiceese Augustus for the registration of the | 
whole Empire. It was the first registra- 
tion made during the governorship of Qui- 
rinius in Syria; and all went to be regis- ! 
tered—every one to the town to which he % 
belonged. So Joseph went up from Galilee, 
from the town of Nazareth, to Judea, to § 
David’s town of Bethlehem, because he was YJ 
of the house and lineage of David, to have 
himself registered together with Mary, who ! 

sy was betrothed to him and was with child. 

; But while they were there, her full time 

came, and she gave birth to her first-born | 

y~ son, and wrapped Him round, and laid Him # 

, in a manger, because there was no room 5 

ui for them in the inn. Bp 

2) Now there were shepherds in the same ‘ 

- part of the country, keeping watch over 
their sheep by night in the open fields, : 

vy When suddenly an angel of the Lord stood #4 
by them, and the glory of the Lord shone 
round them; and they were filled with ter- 3 

‘wy ror. But the angel said to them, “Put #4 
away all fear; for I am bringing you good 
news of great joy-—joy for all the People. : 

vy For a Saviour who is the Anointed Lord is 

Yj born to you to-day, in the town of David. B 

» And this is the token for you: you will 3 

4 find a babe wrapped in swaddling clothes >t 
and lying in a manger.” 

; And immediately there was with the angel ; 

4% a multitude of the army of Heaven praising 34: 
God and saying, “Glory be to God in the f 
highest Heavens, And on earth peace among ‘ 

¥% men who please Him!” Then, as soon as 
the angel had left them and returned to | 
Heaven, the shepherds said to one another, 

W% “Let us now go over as far as Bethlehem 

and see this that has happened, which the ! 

292 Lord has made known to us.” 

J So they made haste and came and found 

Yi Mary and Joseph, with the babe lying in ! 

the manger. And when they saw the child, ¥A 

W% they told what had been said to them about 

} Him; and all who listened were astonished § 
at what the shepherds told them. But Mary %A 

w% treasured up all these things, often dwelling 

Yi on them in her mind. And the shepherds ! 
returned, glorifying and praising God for ¥A 

¥% all that they had heard and seen in accord- : 

ance with the announcement made to them. Be 
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WITH OUR FRIENDLY CRITICS 


HIS week America commemorated the twentie 

anniversary of the Wright brothers’ mastery 

the air with many demonstrations of maj! 
power above the ground that were notably free fre! 
accidents or mishaps of any kind, 


Probably the most interesting thing of the day, 
Dec. 17, 1923—was the interview of J. P. Yoder wi’ 
Orville Wright in his Dayton home. It was eritic 
of the press, but constructively so.. Strange thou; 
it may*seem, Mr. Wright’s greatest thrill in life d 
not come at Kitty Hawk, N. C. when his fir| 
machine left the ground, but many years before, whe 
as a boy of eleven, he built a printing press so got! 
that it brought a master pressman from Denver | 
his Ohio home to see him. The ambition of # 
Wright brothers then was to be newspaper publisher| 
Failing family fortune made them bicycle repair-m 
instead, but in reading the story one cannot help bi 
feel the longing to be a newspaper publisher remainel 


Yoder quotes the surviving Wright brother ; 
charging that aeronautics have been retarded by to 
much color and too much publicity that has 1¢ 
people to expect too much. He points out that the 
has been considerable newspaper discussion ever| 
time there is an aeroplane accident, but that it is littl 
realized that the air mail of 1922 and 1923 carrie 
out ninety-three per cent of its mileage prograt 
without an accident. Last year, it is added, th| 
achievement was ninety-six per cent, 


Measured by accidents, Mr. Wright claims {na 
aviation compares favorably with any other mean 
of transportation, : 

Mr. Wright is not alone in his criticism: of th 
press for the manner in which it overplays certait 
stories, and by so doing, actually retards achievement 
It is this same tendency that is the basis of thi 
charges against the press that were made before thi 
Pennsylvania Society by James M, Beck, Solicito 
General of the United States, on December 15. 


There is much merit in the complaints of bot 
critics but there is certainly nothing to be alarmec 
about. There is no’ “sign of the decay of civiliza 
tion” as Mr. Beck would have us believe, and he Ios|| 
his case by his attempted comparison of the content| 
of a copy of the New York Times of today with 4) 
single issue of twenty-five years ago to the advantage 
of the latter. Mr. Wright kept on much safer ground 
and every editor will no doubt willingly agree with 
him that it has been the colorful and. sensational in 
aviation that has always been given the big headlines. 

The press was only in its swaddling clothes in 1898 
and was giving more concern to thrills than facts. 
Citing the space given to the Dempsey-Firpo. fight| 
as an example of the decadence of the press is with 
out value, unless it is compared with space given by 
the same press to education and religion. The space 
given to Mr. Beck and Mr. Wright would probably 
be classified as educational by the modern editor. 

The new press presents the facts, including what | 
others think are the facts, even about the press, and. 
permit the public to do its own thinking, | 


CIRCULATION BUILDING 


ESPITE competition, magazines claim to be 
steadily increasing their circulations. Why? 

The answer is not difficult. The magazimes 

have turned to the newspapers to advertise themselves | 
The American Magazine heralds each issue witt| 
full page newspaper copy. The Curtis Publishing 
Company has become a consistent newspaper adver | 
tiser. Indeed the lists of magazines (felt called upon 
to desert their own much flaunted advertising columns | 
to gain publicity in the daily press is impressive. | 
Of course, it is impossible for one to learn how | 
much these magazines are spending for their news 
(paper campaigns. Many millions, it is certain, Amd | 
the newspapers welcome these’ millions and give full | 
merchandising value in return, | 
Newspapers will not be the losers and magaziiie | 
circulation, through newspaper advertising, will gail 
The magazines which leave advertising to their rivals | 
will also cede to them circulation. There could be m0 
higher tribute to the value of newspaper advertising \ 


PERSONAL 


RTHUR E, BRAUN, president of 
‘the Pittsburgh Post and Sun Pub- 
sing Company, accompanied by Mrs, 
jun and their daughter, are spending 
. Christmas holidays in the Bahamas. 
Villiam Randolph Hearst has pur- 
sed 24 head of pure bred Shorthorn 
le from the Donald Woodward 
ms at LeRoy, N. Y., and will use 
im as foundation for a milking herd 
» his western ranch. 

lark Morrison, publisher Oswego 
| Y.) Palladium, observed his 84th 
thday recently by spending a full day 
this desk. His connection with the 
ladium dates back to 1864. 

obert W. Sawyer, publisher Bend 
ie.) Bulletin, was a recent visitor at 
ishington, D. C. 

tector H. Lovejoy, proprietor of the 
serson (la.) Bee, recently underwent 
operation in a Des Moines hospital. 

. W. Matthews, publisher, Rich Hill 
io.) County Republican has been ap- 
ated postmaster of Rich Hill. 

ack Williams, proprietor of the 
'yeross (Ga.) Journal-Herald, was 
mmally “presented the C. B. Knight 
ler loving cup, Dec. 13, offered by the 
tycross Kiwanis Club for public 
vice. 

Javid E. Faville, son of E. E. Faville, 
wor of the Portland (Ore.) Western 
‘mer, now a first-year student in the 
iduate business school at Harvard 
jiversity, has been awarded a Harvard 
tolarship by the Harvard club of San 
incisco. 

fugh Murray has resumed his duties 
‘member of the executive committee 
i general management of the Hearst 
ylications.. He resigned last summer 
engage in work as a newspaper ad- 
pr. 

>. S. Nation one time publisher of the 
anute (Kan.) Blade and later the 
mesett, has been named postmaster at 
anute. 

ohn Clyde Oswald, editor and pub- 
ser of the American Printer, recently 
¢e a lecture on the “Evolution of 
‘iting,’ at the Springfield Public Li- 
iry, under the auspices of the Publicity 
b of Springfield. 

sir Herbert Morgan, K. B. E., chair- 
in of the British National Reception 
immittee for the London A. A. C. W. 
avention next July, who has been visit- 
¢ the United States, sailed for home 
ithe steamship Majestic recently. 


| IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


7 S. CADY, advertising manager, 
* Oklahoma City Oklahoman, has 
in made advertising manager of the 
‘chita (Kan.) Beacon. For several 
irs he was connected with the Hutchin- 
‘ (Kan.) News, becoming head of the 
tertising department, before going to 
Oklahoma City Oklahoman a year 
{a half ago. 
.. V. Rogers has joined the merchant 
omg service of the Chicago Tribune 
2 some time in the business survey 
artment of the same newspaper. 


\rthur O. Davis has been made mana- 
of the classified advertising depart- 
at of the Sioux City (Ia.) Tribune. 
t. W. Braley is a new member of the 
al advertising staff, Sioux Falls 
D.) Argus-Leader. 
tharlie Schimpf, of the advertising de- 
tment, Mobile (Ala.) Register, has 
wed the advertising staff, Jackson 
iss.) Clarion-Ledger. 
» N. Refield, Chicago Tribune mer- 
ndising department, has ‘been trans- 
‘ed to the automobile advertising de- 
tment. 
'. G. Davaney, advertising manager, 
Maha Bee, addressed the Fort Dodge 
..) Advertising. Club and retailers re- 
tly. 
Jouglas V Martin, Jr., manager pub- 
ty department, St. Louis Globé-Demo- 
t, recently discussed problems of 
lishing- a -daily newspaper in an _ad- 
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dress before the Granite City (Ill) 


Commercial Club. 

Bertram R. Brooker has been appointed 
promotion manager of the Toronto 
Globe. Mr. Brooker was formerly busi- 
ness manager of Marketing, that city, 
and at one time promotion manager of 
the Manitoba Free Press. 

William Farquhar Payson has joined 
Success, New York, as business manager. 
Mr. Payson was formerly president of the 
Atlas Advertising Agency, Inc., and at 
one time was managing editor of Vogue. 

Richard Barrett, national advertising 
manager, Seattle Post-Intelligencer, is 
leaving the Hearst organization Jan. 1, to 
become assistant business manager of the 
Vancouver (B. C.) World. 

H. H. Irish, formerly circulation 
manager, St. Louis Times, has gone to 
the Rochester (N. Y.) Journal and Post- 
Express in the same capacity. Frank 
Sluka, his assistant succeeds him on the 
Times. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 
66FINED” ROBINSON, conductor of 
“Philosopher of Folly” column in 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, was toast- 
master at the annual banquet of members 
‘of his Contributors Club, Dec. 8. 

F. J. McCarthy, managing editor, 
Chicago Herald-Examiner, has returned 
to the New York American. Before go- 
ing to Chicago he was managing editor 
of the Sunday American. 

W. F. Crosby has been put in charge 
of the radio department of the New York 
Journal. 


Jack Raper, humorist for the Cleveland 
(O.) Press, recently addressed the New 
York Railway Club at a banquet in New 
York. 

Dick Smith, managing editor, Kansas 
City Post, was injured recently when run 
down by a motor car. 

Mrs. Ida Bailey Allen, domestic science 
editor, New York Mail, addressed women 
of the Carroll Club, New York, Dec. 13, 
on the study of vitamines. 


Ralph Block, former dramatic critic 
for the New York Tribune, has signed a 
new contract with the Famous-Players- 
Lasky Company, under which he will 
continue to supervise productions. 


“Bugs” Baer, syndicate humorist for 
the New York American, motored to 
Macon, Ga., recently, where he visited 
his brother, 

Henry M. Paynter Jr., of Chicago, is 
now on the staff of the New York 
American. 


Arthur H. Peavy, reportorial staff, 
Macon (Ga.) Telegraph, has been elected 
general secretary of the Macon Chamber 
of Commerce. 

James M. Kerr, of Lexington, Ky., is 
now head of the sports staff on the 
Macon (Ga.) Telegraph. 


Edward H. Butler has returned to his 
desk at the Buffalo (N. Y.) News after 
recovering from an operation. 

J. C. Ingram, of the New York Ameri- 
can staff, has obtained a leave of absence 
to spend the winter in Florida. 


John ‘'T. McCutcheon, George Ade, 
Meredith Nicholson, Sidney Smith and 
Carey Orr were among the guests at the 
19th annual dinner of the Indiana Society 
of Chicago, Dec. 15. 

William Mack of the Toledo News- 
Bee reportorial staff has resigned to go 
to Washington as secretary for Congress- 
man Isaac R. Sherwood, 

Arthur A. Chapman, assistant Sunday 
Magazine editor, New York Tribune, was 
recently initiated an associate member 
of Sigma Delta Chi by the Colorado 
chapter of the fraternity, at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 

Walter S. Adams has been made 
managing editor of the Pomona (Cal.) 
Progress. Adams came to Calitornia 
two years ago from the Findlay (O.) 
Republican, where he was city editor. 
Prior to that he was a reporter on the 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 

Charles Lee Bryson, president, Chicago 
Press Club, has left the rewrite desk of 
the Chicago Herald & Examiner to enter 
the ‘book business. 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


E; K. GAYLORD has for 20 years 

* been editor of the Oklahoma City 
Daily Oklahoman, during which time his 
newspaper has 
increased in cir- 
culation from 
5,000 to more 
than 50,000 sub- 
scribers, 

Back in 1904, 
Gaylord’s fore- 
sight gave the 
Daily Oklahoman 
its first circula- 
tion boost. One 
Saturday that 
year, when the 
situation between 
Russia and Japan 
had become criti- 
cal, believing war 
might be declared on Sunday, he arranged 
for the Sunday night Associated Press 
report. No paper in Oklahoma was at 
that time so served. 

On Sunday the $200,000,000 Baltimore, 
Md., fire broke out and Japan did declare 
the biggest scoops in Oklahoma news- 
paper history. Within 60 days the Daily 
Oklahoman experienced a 25 per cent in- 
crease in circulation, 


When Gaylord joined the Daily Okla- 
homan in 1903, he had a background of 
several years’ experience in executive 
editorial positions. After leaving Colo- 
rado 'College he became Colorado Springs 
correspondent for the Denver Times and 
later the Denver Republican. He then 
worked on the Colorado Springs Tele- 
graph until he resigned to take the 
editorship of the St. Joseph (Mo.) 
Gazette. From the Gazette he went to 
the Oklahoman. 


E. K. Gayztorp 


Grover F. Sexton, veteran of the 
Record Herald and Chicago Herald & 
Examiner, is back on the staff of the 
latter paper. 

Charles Darlington, 10 years in edi- 
torial and advertising departments of 
the Des Moines (la.) Capital, has pur- 
chased the West Des Moines Courier and 
will devote his time to that publication, 

Bruce Grant has returned to the re- 
write desk of the Chicago Herald & 
Examiner after an absence of several 
months. 

Frank J. Percy, of the Chicago Herald 
& Examiner sport staff, has been trans- 
ferred to the Los Angeles Examiner. 

Charles R. Corbin, in the slot for the 
Toledo (O.) Blade, is instructing a class 
in journalism at the University of Toledo. 

William A. Bullivant, Republican, who 
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defeated Mayor A: Manning of Brock- 
ton, Mass., for the office of mayor, was 
formerly a reporter and editor on the 
Brockton daily newspapers. 

James T. Sullivan, automobile editor 
Boston (Mass.) Globe, recently addressed 
the Chamber of Commerce of Auburn, 
Me. 

Miss Elizabeth Murray, of the Chicago 
Evening Post staff, was a guest of honor 
at a party given recently to celebrate her 
approaching marriage in January to 
John Foley. Forty-seven members of 
the Post staff were present. 

Charles B. Doherty and Rupert B. 
Ripley have joiried the city staff Boston 
(Mass.) Post. 

Robert Ross, formerly Toledo Blade 
city hall reporter, has resigned and is 
wintering in the South. 

J. H. Donahey, cartoonist, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, gave 100 original drawings 
to the annual Christmas sale held by the 
Women’s Club of Cleveland. Proceeds 
went to the club. 

John A. Chapman of the editorial staff, 
New York Daily News, has been put in 
charge of a radio column, 

Miss Catherine Brown, Toledo (O.) 
Blade club editor, has resigned to re- 
sume school teaching. 

Edward T. Ingle of the copy desk of 
the Toledo Blade, is recovering from a 
serious attack of blood poisoning, 

Martin P. Kelly of Devils Lake, N. D., 
has returned to the reportorial staff of 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press, which he 
left to enter the air service during the 
World War. 

Herbert R. Galt, managing editor, St. 
Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, addressed 
the St. Paul Association of Credit Men, 
Dec. 11, on “How the Newspaper Forms 
Its Opinions.” 

Chester, for 7 months 
former American 
Alvin M. Owsley, 
reportorial staff, 


Edmund A. 
private secretary to 
Legion Commander 
has returned to the 
Mobile (Ala.) Register. 

Jed Fiske has resigned from the copy 
desk of the Buffalo News and will go to 
Florida where he has purchased an 
orange grove. 

Grace E. Hall, staff poet, Portland 
Oregonian, had one of her poems pub- 
lished in a late issue of the Poetry Re- 
view, London. 

George Van Den Berg, former re- 
porter, of Rockland (Ill.) Star has be- 
gun the practice of law in Washington, 
D. C., specializing in patent claims. 

Edgar V. editorial writer 
Sioux City (la.) Tribune, has (been 
elected post historian Monahan Post, 
American Legion, second largest post in 
the United States. 


Moone, 
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Wilfrid Fleisher, for the past 18 months 
in Europe for the United Press, will 
leave New York December 27 for Tokyo, 
where he will join the staff of the 
Japan Advertiser, of which his father, 
B. W. Fleisher, is general manager. Mr. 
Fleisher will also represent the New 
York Times as Tokyo correspondent. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 
ORMAN H. MATSON from As- 
sociated Press bureaus, Paris, Lon- 

don, and Rome, to staff, New York 
Mail. 


N. A. Hellinger, from Zits Weekly, to 
staff, New York Daily News. 

William Soskin, from assistant manag- 
ing editor late New York Leader, to 
coyp desk, New York Mail. 

G. H. Sallans, from telegraph editor, 
Saskatoon (Sask.) Star, to Hamilton 
(Ont.) Herald. W. T. Webb, city hall 
reporter, Saskatoon Star, has been given 
the telegraph desk replacing Sallans, 
while T. E. Porter takes the city hall 
beat. 


Peter T. Levins, from assistant city 
editor, Hudson (N. Y.) Dispatch to re- 
porter, New York Daily News. 

Walter King, from Chicago Herald- 
Examiner, to copy reader, Salt Lake 
(Utah) Telegram, 

Owen Downes, from music critic, Bos- 
ton (‘Mass.) Post, to music department, 
New York Times. 


Robert Shand, from the copy desk, 
New York American, to copy desk, New 
York Daily News. 


Paul Paddock, from assistant city edi- 
tor, Chicago News Bureau, to staff, 
Popular Mechanics Magazine. 


Henry F. Auger, from Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram, to city staff, Boston 
(Mass.) Post. 

George Smedal, Jr., from staff, Sioux 
City (lJa.) Tribune, to Cedar Rapids 
(Ja.) Gazette. 

Mrs. Norine Wintrow, from Lansing 
(Mich.) Capital-News to feature writer, 
Toledo Blade. 

Kent Hunter, from staff, Chicago Daily 
News, to Chicago Herald & Examiner. 

Perry S. Freeman, from manager, 
United Press bureau, Lansing, Mich., to 
court house reporter, Toledo Blade. 

Jack Knox, from New York Sun sport 
staff, to Herald & Examiner sport desk. 

O. Q. Millar, from city editor, Ogden 
(Utah) Standard-Examiner, to news 
editor, Fresno (Cal.) Republican. 

Milt Saul, from reporter, Dallas 
(Tex.) Times-Herald, to news editor, 
Houston (Texas) Dispatch. 

F., C. Bishop, from staff, Dallas (Tex.) 
Times-Herald, to traveling representa- 
tive for a newspaper syndicate. 

Stanley Kunsman, from circulation de- 
partment, Reading (Pa.) Times to dis- 
trict manager of the Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Telegraph. 


MARRIED 
AUL AUGSBURG, rewrite desk, 


Chicago Tribune, to Miss Ann Ever- 
bach of Philadelphia, Dec. 15. 


Charles Thornburgh, editor, Alexan- 


dria (Neb.) Argus, to Miss Pearl 
Stewart, at Alexandria. 
Silliman Evans, Washington corre- 


spondent, Fort Worth (Texas) Star- 
Telegram, to Miss Lucille McCrea, of 
Cisco, Texas, last week. 

Miss Gladys Akers, society editor, 
Champaign (Ill.) News-Gazette, to Dale 
B. Esmond of that city, Dec. 12. 

Miss Maryan Alexander, daughter of 
E. D. Alexander, publisher of the Stay- 
ton (Ore.) Mail, to Oscar L. Hagen, of 
Portland, Thanksgiving day. 

Charles Cary Colt of the magazine de- 
partment, Boston (Mass.) Transcript, to 
Miss Amy Lee of Boston, Dec. 1. 


IN THE AGENCY FIELD 


W H. RANKIN COMPANY has 

* disposed of its interest in the 
Agate Advertising Service, Chicago, to 
Rudolph F. Turyna, who has directed 
the affairs of the service for the past 12 
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years. H. A. Schule becomes vice-presi- 
dent of the Agate Service. 


Douglas Wakefield Coutlee has been 
made director of the mail order division 
of the Charles C. Green Advertising 
Agency. Mr. Coutlee was formerly as- 
sociated with the George Batten Com- 
pany, the Frank A. Munsey Company 
and Popular Science Monthly. Later he 
was president of Donglas Wakefield 
Coutlee, Inc., and more recently with 
Ruthrauff & Ryan. 


Loring F. Overman, editorial staff, 
Spokane (Wash.) Chronicle, has joined 
the Carl W. Art Advertising Agency, 
Spokane, as copy writer. 

Fred E, Eriksen identified with dairy 
advertising for many years has joined 
the staff of the Cramer-Krasselt Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. He will special- 
ize in dairy and. general agricultural 
advertising. 

H. W. Schaefer has resigned as city 
editor of the Birmingham (Ala.) Age- 
Herald to open an advertising and 
publicity agency there. Schaefer’s ex- 
perience covers more than a year with 
the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, a 
year as director of public information 
with the American Red Cross at Atlanta, 
Ga., and nearly ten years with various 
newspapers of the South. 


C. Brewer Smith, head of the C. 
Brewer Smith Advertising Agency, 
Boston, Mass., has just returned from a 
month’s tour of Europe. 


James T. Wetherald, head of the 
James T. Wetherald Advertising Agency, 
Boston, Mass., has returned from an 
extended trip to California. 


Miami Advertising Company, with 
$25,000 capital, has been incorporated 
under Ohio laws to do business in Day- 
ton, O., by Robert G. Corin and Saleum 
S. Markham. 


WITH THE ADVERTISERS 


MIL MAURICE SCHOLZ, president 

World Wide Advertising Corpora- 
tion, has been re-appointed Captain in 
the United States Army Officers Reserve 
Corps, for a period of 5 years. He was 
formerly publisher of the New York 
Evening Post. 

Charles E. Vautrain, of the advertising 
staff of the American Writing Paper 
Company, has been elected president of 
the Holyoke (Mass.) Publicity Club. 

Norman O. Mick, assistant advertising 
manager, Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, has been appointed advertis- 
ing manager, succeeding the late George 
B. Sharpe. 

George S. Madden, former newspaper 
advertising man, and lately with the H. 
P. Wasson Company of Indianapolis, 
Ind., has taken up his work as head of 
the advertising staff of the W. H. Rolland 
store, Bloomington, II], 


E. L. Colegrove, trust promotion man 
for the Union Trust Company, Cleveland, 
was recently tendered a farewell dinner 
by the Financial Advertisers’ Association 
of that city. He has accepted a position 
with the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. 

George C. Dorsey, advertising manager, 
Marshall Field & Co., wholesale, has been 
transferred to promotional work in the 
rug department. 


Herman B. Van Velzer has joined the 
Burgess-Nash store, Omaha, as assistant 
advertising manager. 

Mrs. Byron Alger beginning Jan. 1, 
will be associated with V-C Advertisers’ 
Service Corporation. She has resigned 
as head of the Vogue magazine pattern 
department. 


S. E. Carter has been made advertising 
manager of Ely & Walker Dry Goods 
Company, St. Louis. Several months 
ago he was named editor of the firm’s 
house organ. 


Fred E. Johnston of Dallas, Texas, 
advertising man, has been appointed by 
Lou E. Holland, president of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
as a member of the program committee 
for the London convention. 

Joe Carmichael, former city editor, 
Davenport (Ia.) Daily Times, now di- 


rector of the Iowa committee on public 
utility information, Des Moines, was a 
speaker at a recent meeting of the Daven- 
port Advertising Club. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 


F R. DAVID, formerly assistant to 

e the publisher of the Milwaukee 
(Wis.) News, has joined the San Fran- 
cisco staff of M. C. Mogensen & Com- 
pany, Inc., Pacific Coast newspaper 
representatives, 

C. George Krogness, San Francisco, 
has been appointed western advertising 
representative for the New York Herald 
and Sun & Globe. 


Caroll J. Swan, special representative, 
Boston, Mass., has recently been pro- 
moted to a colonelcy in the United States 
Army Reserve Corps. 

Hamilton Delisser, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed national advertising representative 
of the Reading (Pa.) Herald-Telegram. 

Lorain (Ohio) Journal has appointed 
Powers & Stone, Inc., publisher’s repre- 
sentative, New York, as its national ad- 
vertising representative. 


NEWS SERVICE AND SYNDICATES 


(GEORGE E. HOOK has been trans- 

ferred from the New York staff, 
International News Service, to manager, 
Philadelphia bureau. 

Helen Rowland, newspaper writer, has 
joined King Features Syndicate, Inc., 
New York, for which she will write her 
“Meditations of a Married Woman” and 
“Sayings of Mrs. Solomon” series. 

Waltham (Mass.) News has obtained 
the United Press wire service, 


Educate 


the Churches 


The vast majority of the readers of 
every newspaper are interested in 


Christianity. 


churches is read by them even though 
they do not demand extras as they do 
when the home team is in a close 


corner. 


These church people are the solid 
substantial element of your com-| 
munity. Why not educate them to the | 
value of adequate display space by. 
some form of cooperative advertising. | 


of 


Proofs 
available. 


HERBERT H. SMITH 


Chairman copy committee 


518 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHURCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT | 


A.A.C.W. 


J. Kenneth Mullin, Universal S\ 
bureau manager at San Antonio, ¢ 
has been ordered to Mexico to cova 
revolution for his service. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPME] 


Umea (N. Y.) Deutsche Zey 
German newspaper, will ere 
new $10,000 brick and steel structy; 
317 Lafayette street, Utica, for a) 
home. Excavation work has been } 
menced and construction will be | 
tinued during the winter and spring 
Springfield (O.) Morning Sun h;: 
stalled a new Intertype machine, 
Lincoln _ (Ill.) Courier-Herald, \ 
located in its new home in the) 
Fellows’ Building, Lincoln, has ins}j 
a complete Ludlow equipment. 


Plans for a new building for} 
Athens (O.) Messenger costing $i( 
are being drawn. Fred W. Bu 
owner and editor. 


San Antonio (Tex.) La Prensa, 1) 
ing Spanish daily, has announced 
provements to cost $10,000, incl 
remodeling of the editorial and 
posing rooms. 

Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel has ins|j 
new equipment consisting of a Li 
machine and 13 fonts of matrices. 

Saratoga Springs (N. Y.) Sarat 
has installed a Ludlow typesetting: 
chine. 

Remodeling of the plant of the Viiy 
(Wis.) Vernon County Censor at ‘f 
qua, Wis., has been accompanied bj 
stallation of the Ludlow system. 

Piqua (O.) Call has __ installe 


The of the) 


news 


250 word ads are} 


lex rotary press, replacing the flat 
type formerly used. 

verpool Daily Post and the St. 
jents Press Sunday Times have in- 
ed the Ludlow system of all-slug 
position in their plants. 

eveland (O.) Ameriiska Domovina, 
lovenian tri-weekly newspaper has 
ed to a new plant at 6117 St. Clair 
ue. 

yse City Park (Ore.) Herald has 
sd into a new home and has installed 
w Babcock Optimus press. 

ywell (Mass.) Courier-Citizen, re- 
y purchased new Ludlow equipment. 
Courier-Citizen is preparing to move 
its new building about Jan.1. 
nstruction was started last week on 
new home of the Lubbock (Tex.) 
is Agricultural Journal, which will 
onverted from a monthly magazine 
weekly newspaper. 

wnell (N. Y.) Tribune has ordered 
w deck for its Hoe press. A new 
ing is planned for the near future. 
nova (S. D.) Herald occupied its 
plant Dec. 10. Dean C. Trippler, 
sher, held a reception for state off- 
newspapermen and members of the 
qunity. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


H. WILLS and W. B. Holland 
' have purchased the Rye (N. Y.) 
s, until recently conducted by 
erick Foulk. 

L. Boeman has sold his interest in 
Chatsworth (Ill.) Plaindealer to A. 
Raboin of Clifton, Ill. Associated 
Raboin are S. J. and K. R. Porter- 


T. Price, formerly proprietor of 
port (Mo).) Atchison County 
ial, has purchased the San Antonio 
:.) Texas Republic, a Republican 
ly, formerly conducted by the late 
» Harris. R. G. Callahan recently 
been its editor and publisher. 
yusonian Publishing Company, which 
shes the Hugo (Tex.) News and the 
» Housonian, has been sold to W. 
ichooler, publisher of the Choctaw 
ty Democrat, by E. F. Stumpf of 
> and L. B. Myers of Ardmore, 
. They recently acquired control 
the Little Rock, (Ark.) News. 
oler will consolidate the two plants. 
R. Bergh has sold the Strandquist 
in.) Press to H. G. Johnson and 
V. Yngve. 

W. Hughes has sold the Elgin (Ia.) 
» to R. P. Strauch. 


1 F. Smith, publisher, Snyder (Tex.) 
ry County Times, has purchased the 
er Signal, published by Curry & Pell. 
two plants will be consolidated, and 
me paper published. 
M. Workman, and Mrs. Workman, 
shers Falls City (Neb.) Journal, 
sold their paper to Virgil Falloon, 
will spend the winter in California, 
y E. Campbell, city editor, Cedar 
(Ja.) Record for several years 
d Dec. 15 to assume management 
weekly paper at Pierson, Woodbury 
y, lowa, which he purchased. 


lone (Tex.) Register, a weekly, has 
‘sold by J. L. Powers to E. L. Bat- 
of Abilene, Tex. 

vert P. Langtry has purchased the 
qam (Mass.) News from its former 
rs, the C. A. Pierce & Co. 

tion (Ia.) Wright County News 
een sold to A. S. Koonce, recently 
+ Alpine (Tex.) Avalanche. 

‘stern Catholic World, published 
1e last 20 years at Des Moines, Ia., 
yeen purchased by the Davenport 
_ Catholic Messenger and the papers 
ed by Fred B. Sharon, owner of 
Javenport publication. The consol- 
| paper will be known as the Cath- 
Messenger. The Des Moines plant 
»€ suspended. 

'T. Atkins, editor, Pineville (Ky.) 
thas sold his interest to Herndon J. 
8 of Frankfort, Ky, Atkins will be- 
| publisher of the Norton (Va.) 
“ess, 


$0 (Wash.) News has been sold 
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by J. H. Pittman to Thomas Dovery 
of Eugene, Ore. 

Samuel A. Head, former city editor, 
3uffalo Enquirer, has purchased the 
Lackawanna (N. Y.) Sun, which sus- 
pended publication on Dec. 8. Mr. Head 
will convert the publication into a 
weekly. With him will be associated 
Thomas C. Bodkin and Jacob J. Barber, 
Jr., former publishers of the Lackawanna 
News. 

Johnson Printing Company, Moline, 
Ill., which has published four community 
papers for years, has added the Elmwood 
Gazette, San Jose Journal and Yates City 
Banner to its string. The syndicate now 
publishes the Morton News, Bartonville 
News, Goodfeld-Carlock Times and 
Green Valley Banner, all of Illinois. A. 
R. Johnson of Peoria, Ill., heads the com- 
pany which was launched 6 years ago. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


RED BLUFF (CAL.) NEWS, a 44- 

page Farm Bureau edition, Dec. 7. 

Sidney (Neb.) Telegraph, a 50th an- 
niversary edition, Dec. 7. 

Denison (Ja.) Bulletin, a Golden Ju- 
bilee edition, a history of fifty years of 
that paper’s life, Nov. 28. 

Elkader (Ja.) Register and Clayton 
County Messenger, a 32-page farm 
bureau edition Dec. 7 

Terrell (Tex.) Tribune, a 24-page 
edition, Dec. 12, on the completion of 
the new plant of the Anderson Motor 
Company. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


EWSPAPER editors and publishers 

from Northeast Missouri will meet 
at Columbia, Mo., Jan. 18 and 19. Dean 
Walter Williams, University of Missouri 
school of journalism, and T. C. Alford, 
of the Kansas City Star, will speak. 

Members of the executive committee, 
Iowa Press Association, and Iowa Sec- 
tion, Country Newspaper Publishers, 
held a session recently at Ames. J. L. 
Benjamin, of Nevada, one of the pub- 
lishers of the Nevada Journal, secretary 
of the national organization of Country 
Newspaper Publishers, and Herman Roe, 
Northfield, Minn., president, addressed 
the meeting. 

Portland (Ore.) Press Club held an 
old fashioned corncob smoker attended 
by 150 members Dec. 13. 


Cleveland Advertising Club held a 
“farm party” the evening of Dec. 12. 
Members appeared in rustic costumes. 


Annual business meeting of the Ne- 
braska Press Association will be held at 
Grand Island Feb. 21, 22 and 23, 1924. 

Annual election of the Portland Ad- 
vertising Club has apparently ended with 
a victory for the “progressive-independ- 
ent” ticket. This element won out over 
the candidates of the official nominating 
committee, many of whom withdrew be- 
fore the vote. The new officers are: 
president, Paul T. Shaw; vice-prestdents, 
W. J. Pipenbrink and Thomas R. King; 
secretary-treasurer, A. L. Steel; direc- 
tors, Roy Burnett, Ward Coble, George 
R. Grayson, John H. Hartog, E. B. 
Hyatt, William P. Merry and Charles 
B. Wegman. 

Des Moines (Ja.) Advertising Club 
has announced its first annual Gridiron 
dinner will be held Jan. 29. It will be 
patterned after the Washington Gridiron 
dinners but with purely local reference. 

A joint Christmas luncheon of the 
Women’s Advertising Club and the Ad- 
vertising Council of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce was held Dec. 13. 

Arrangements are being made by the 
Chattanooga, (Tenn.) Ad Club to have 
the Chattanooga manufacturers place an 
exhibit at the annual A. A. C. W. con- 
vention in London. 

Medill Council, the welfare department 
of the Chicago Tribune, elected Holt 
Onderdonk president at the annual elec- 
tion. Arthur Durkin, business survey 
department, Sam Canty, composing room, 
Paul Kutz, press room, and Celeste Hor- 
ton, advertising department, were elected 
to the Council. 

C. F. G. Meyer, president, Advertising 


Club of St. Louis, and Walter B. Weisen- 
burger, retiring president, have returned 
from a trip to the Southwest with a party 
of directors and officials of the National 
Bank of Commerce, St. Louis. 

Buffalo Artists Club has been formed, 
to include newspapermen, writers, artists 
and musicians. Alexander O. Levy is 
temporary chairman. 

Ben Franklin Club of Willamette 
Valley, printers and newspaper men, will 
hold its next meeting at Salem, Ore., 
p) aes 

Austin, Tex., has been chosen for 
the next semi-annual meeting of the 
Texas Women’s Press Association, to 
be held in May, 1924. 

Boston (Mass.) Pilgrim Publicity As- 
sociation has undertaken the publication 
of Advertising News, a local weekly for 
Boston advertising men. 

San Antonio (Tex.) Press Club has 
been organized among the newspaper 
workers of that city. 

Texas Press Association will hold its 
annual convention in Amarillo, Tex., on 
June 11, 12 and 13, 1924. R. H. Nichols 
of Vernon has been named chairman of 
the program committee. Sam Braswell, 
editor and publisher of the Clarendon 
(Texas) News, is president of the as- 
sociation. 

San Francisco Advertising Club elect- 
ed the following officers at a recent 
meeting: John J. Cuddy, president; Har- 
ty T. Watson, vice-president; Don E. 
Gilman, secretary; W. W. Douglas, treas- 
urer (re-elected). Members of the ex- 
ecutive committee are: Charles H. Wool- 
ey, Miss Georgia Ashford, Melville Cres- 
well, Hayden Lothers, A. E. Lawrence. 
The club amended its constitution at the 
request of the A. A. C. W., and no elec- 
tion of officers will be held in 1924. The 
above officers will serve until 1925, 

Annual midwinter meeting of the Vir- 
ginia Press Association will be held at 
Richmond, Va., Jan, 25 and 26, the execu- 
tive committee has announced, 

Oklahoma Press Association will hold 
its annual midwinter meeting at Oklaho- 
ma City, Jan. 4 and 5. Wallace Odell, 
president of the N. E. A., and H. CG 
Hotaling, secretary, will attend. 

Newspaper editors and business office 
workers in Northern Pennsylvania formed 
the Northwestern Press Club at Titusville, 
Pa. The following officers were elected: 
president, E. T. Stevenson, Titusville 
Herald; vice-president, C. B. Menold, 
Meadville Tribune-Republican;  secre- 
tary, H. W. Thayer, Titusville Herald; 
treasurer, George F. Turnbull, Oil City 
Derrick. Executive committee, H. B. 
Klingensmith, Meadville Tribune-Re- 
publican; A, C. McIntyre, Oil City Bliz- 
zard; G. A. Davis, Oil City Derrick; E. 
W. McNall, Titusville Herald, and J. A. 
Murrin, Franklin News-Herald; publicity 
director, C. W. Johnston, Oil City Der- 
rick. 

Annual meeting of the Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Association and the News 
Print Bureau will be held Jan. 23-25, 
Montreal, Canada, 

Winnipeg Press Club had as its guests 
at a dinner on Dec. 10, members of the 
Canadian Railway commission and the 
Canadian grain commission. 

Executive offices of the Advertising 
Club of New York will be moved Dec. 
26, to the new club house at 23 Park 
avenue. 


SCHOOLS OF JOURNALISM 


PROF. JAMES MELVIN LEE, Di- 

rector of the School of Journalism, 
New York University, spoke before the 
class for business women and _ girls, 
Marble Collegiate Church, New York, 
Dec. 18. 


Students of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, held their 
annual Wayzgoose, or printer’s banquet, 
Dec. 11. About 100 representatives of 
university publications were present. A 
special edition of the Daily Iowan was 
printed, 

Prof. L. L. Flint, head of the school 
of journalism, University of Kansas, is 
instructing a night class in advertising 
at Kansas City, Kan. 
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REPUTATION 


In Color Printing 


“Our colored comic sec- 
tions are printed in Saint 
Louis by The World Color 
Printing Company—premier 
color printers with a “Rep” 
that means everything to 
us. We get better work at 
all times than we could 
possibly turn out ourselves. 


“You can always bank on 
live and harmonious colors 
printed in perfect registry,— 
ideally printed comic sec- 
tions. 


“Theirs is a service built on 
22 years of consistently su- 
perior color comic printing!” 


So Say Those 
Who Know 


The World Color 
Printing Co. 


Est. 1900. R. S. Grable, 
President, St. Louis, Mo. 


“Color Printers to the 
Nation’s Publishers’’ 


READING 


CARPENTER 


SEEING 
THE WORLD 


CARPENTER’S 
WORLD TRAVELS 


Washington D. C. 


In Portland, Me. 


and its immediate 
trading territory 


the Evening Express 


“The paper that goes home!’’ 
has, by far, the 


Largest Circulation 


Latest U. 8S. census figures (1920) compared 
with Express’ net paid City Circulation indicate 
that MORE than 15 of every 16 Portland Homes 
take the Express, ‘‘A Truly Remarkable Cov- 
erage!’’ 


Portland Crpress 


“The paper that goes home!” 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detrotét—Chissge 
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Newspaper 
Buildings 


An organization of engineer 
specialists under direction of 
a trained newspaper man, 
and. specializing solely in 
newspaper, publishing and 
printing buildings. 


Ss. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Mechanical Layouts 
Production, Operation 


120 West 42nd St. New York 


If you want Evening Circula- 
tion in Baltimore use 


THE NEWS 


If you prefer Morning 
Circulation use 


THE AMERICAN 


That is what the local mer- 
chants are doing and that is 
what we offer you. 


NO FORCED COMBINA- 
TIONS. when you buy 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 
} and The 


BALTIMORE AMERICAN 


Bay aye flee 


for first 9 months of 1923— 


The largest gain of any 
newspaper in the world— 


DETROIT TIMES 
over 200,000 


Daily and Sunday 


Few Papers—(if 


any)—surpass 
TRENTON 


NEW JERSEY TIMES 
A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates 
that among the housewives of 
the city our Thursday Food 
Feature Department—upward of 
four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food ad- 
vertising —is the best feature 
carried by the Times 


Circulation 30,237 Member A. B. C. 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 
Marlborough Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York’ Chicago 


=much to learn as 
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THe wedding of Maj. Clark Howell, of 
the Atlanta Constitution, to Miss Mar- 
garet Carr, of Durham, N. C., gave 
Southern publishers and editor friends 
and associates of Major Howell an op- 
portunity to display their liberality in 
featuring the important event. The press 
agent work was done through the office 
of the S. N. P. A. Maj. John S. Cohen, 
of the Atlanta Journal, prepared a story 
of the wedding and a lay-out cut, from 
which mats were made and sent to about 
50 Southern newspapers. The story and 
cut appeared either on the day of the 
wedding or the following Sunday morn- 
ing. Tear sheets were collected and 
mailed to the major so that he and his 
bride could look them over while on the 
high seas en route to Europe. 

The above was not all. Major Howell 
and bride and several newly-weds, who 
sailed on the same steamer from New 
York, were photographed, and even made 
the object of special attention by the 
movie cameraman. The photographs were 
syndicated by at least one syndicate con- 
cern, and it was also noted that they ap- 
peared in the “roto” section of a number 
of Southern papers. It goes. without 
saying that the genial general manager of 
the Atlanta Constitution will have no 
cause to complain as to the amount of 
publicity given his wedding. 

Press agency work is not a part of the 
activities of the S. N. P. A. Major 
Howell’s case is the one exception. How- 
ever, a precedent has been established, 
and the several bachelor members of the 
association who may be seriously consid- 
ering emulating the example set by Clark 
may feel assured that they will not be 
neglected when it comes to playing up 
such an important event. There are other 
considerations which might be men- 
tioned, but as silver services come high, 
it is thought best to say nothing about it. 
—Secretary W. C. Johnson of S. N. P. 
A., in Association’s Bulletin. 


oo WHY do they do it? 

“New York papers sent out inter- 
views with E. W. Howe making him slide 
his @’s at the end of participles; they made 
him say ‘danged’; they made him re- 
mark all sorts of smart alec things that 
he never did in his life. Their stories 
would have been much better had they 
stuck to the proper grammar and simple 
English which E. W. Howe has been 
writing for 50 years. 

“There is one writer, Margaret Mc- 
Bride, whom I regret to find falling into 
the fallacy that Kansas writers must be 
ungrammatical hoboes. Margaret very 
likely grew up in lowa. Mr. Howe never 
used slang in his life. He never swears. 
His English is as perpect as Secretary 
Hughes or William Howard Taft's. He 
has something to say and he says it in 
simple understanding English. Why 
should some snippy little reporter fancy 
her story is improved by making E. W. 
Howe, whose simplicity of excellent Eng- 
lish has made him known all over the 
United States, whose subscribers are edu- 
cated thinking men and women say: ‘some 
young feller asked me to dinner—I didn’t 
want none of their danged cookin’.’ 

“Everybody out here knows he never 
used such absurd language. Margaret 
might as well quote Lloyd George speak- 
ing in similar manner. I have known 
E. W. Howe since I was a little bit of 
a girl. I practiced the first song I ever 
sang in public before him, I showed off 
my first party dress to him. He taught 
me everything I know of newspaper re- 
porting. And one of the things he taught 
me was not to quote any one as saying 
something he did not say, or use the lan- 
euage he would not have used. The 
suggestion is thrown out here for Mar- 
garet McBride and others of her ilk, who 
are doubtless younger than I, and’ have 
interviewers. Aside 


from the foolish interpolation, Margaret 
McBride told exactly how Mr. Howe 
feels about ‘new’ women, ‘do goods,’ and 
movies. But she certainly irritates me 
leaving off those f’s and g’s and a’s.”— 
Mrs. Ralph Tennel in the Sabetha( Kan.) 
Herald. 
EM oe ae 

HE only man in the world who ever 

received a trip to Europe with all ex- 
penses paid for writing one joke, just 
one, Such is A. L. Bixby, Lincoln, Neb., 
newspaperman. ; 

Mr. Bixby has another distinction in 
newspaperdom. He is the next-to-the- 
oldest “colyumist” in point of service 
on any newspaper in the United States. 
For the last 31 years Mr, Bixby has 
been conducting his daily “colyum” for 
the Nebraska State Journal of Lincoln. 
One other “colyumist,”’: Frank L. Stan- 
ton of the Atlanta Constitution, leads him 
by a short period of service, Mr. Bixby 
admits, but he expects to wear Stanton 
out before long and jump into first place. 

“T joined the Nebraska State Journal 
31 years ago, coming from a weekly 
newspaper,” said Bixby, “and was as- 
signed to be exchange editor. However, 
I hadn’t been on the job a week before 
the boss asked me to write a column for 
the editorial page and I’ve been doing it 
ever since.” 

Perhaps you’re. wondering about that 
journey to Europe. Here’s how Bixby 
tells the story. There was a certain 
banker in a Nebraska town as tight- 
fisted as a heavyweight. Bixby drew a 
pen picture one day about the coming of 
the millennium or something of the sort 
and intimated that about that time his 
banker friend would be taking a party 
to Europe and paying the bills. 

Next day the banker called him up. 
“We don’t wait for the millennium,” he 
said, “we go at once. Pack your grip.” 
So they went and it was two months in 
Europe for the Nebraska “colyumist” 
with all expenses paid. The return was 
made on the Lusitania, its second voyage 
across.—Portland Oregonian, 

XK. eee 

THE following tribute to the Minne- 

sota press by John Talman, ap- 
peared in the Minnesota Editor, a 
paper published by the Minnesota Edi- 
torial Association during the State 
Hair,at St, Paul; 

To THE MINNESOTA PRESS 
By John Talman 


O, champions of the people’s rights, 
With tireless zeal and worthy aim, 
You may not reach commanding heights 
O€ honors, wealth or fame; 
Alert, eprogressive, free and bold, 
To the truth loyal as of old, 
Indifferent to blame, 
To you the state and nation owe 
More than your thankless beneficiaries know. 


When perils hidden or revealed 
With menace irk the common good; 
When error in fair mask concealed 
And specious attitude 
Its evils sows with lavish hand, 
And civic welfare doth demand 
Protection from such brocd 
Of cankering ills, their hand you stay 
And set our footsteps firm in safety’s way. 


For the communal weal are bent 
Your energies to conscience wed; 

The pure beams of enlightenment 
On night-dark paths you shed; 

The weak you strengthen, fill with cheer 
The heart grown sad with toil severe 
And apprehension dread. 

Hope finds revival in your glance 

And routed are the ghouls of ignorance. 


O, Nerth Star press! Thou art supreme 
In all that makes for goodliness. 

The fields of thine endeavor teem 
With fruits mankind to bless. 

The shade of Franklin must delight 

In view of thine all-conquering might, 
Unknown to fear’s duress. 

Corruption’s wiles and honor’s foes 

Vanish like morning’s mists beneath thy blows. 


1,318,272 


LINES GAIN 
in 
10 MONTHS 
remarkable record of 


The Washington Time 


(EVENING EXCEPT SUNDAY) 


The Washington Heel 


(MORNING AND SUNDAY) 


recently purchased by the -Hear 
organization, is “keeping up wii 
The Times,” gaining 96,276 lines | 
foreign lineage alone during tl 
same period. 


G. LOGAN PAYNE 


Publisher and General Manage 


In New York— 
300,000 Practici: 
Radio Amateur 


Greater New York City is today a thoro| 
aroused, wide open radio market. It pre 
the. heaviest concentration of. radio: purch| 
power anywhere available. Conservative : 
mates indicate that there are over 300,000 ; 
ticing amateurs in the Metropolitan dis; 
and that this vast body of radio purchaser} } 
be doubled within the coming twelve to : 
teen months. 


For Radio Advertising 


THEEVENINGMA 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


87th Year Foreign Representa | 
of Publication Paul Block, Inc., 1! 
New York—Chicago—B | 


FIRST 


Advertising Record 
Eleven Months, 1923 


Agate Line 


The New York Times. .21,994,57 
2nd N. Y. Newspaper. ..15,254,71 
3rd N. Y. Newspaper. ..11,707,52| 
4th N. Y. Newspaper. ..10,125,86 
5th N. Y. Newspaper... 8,648,89) 


The New York Times pub 
lished 32% of the total vol 
ume of advertising printed b 
New York newspapers i! 
eleven months. 


\ 


: 


MILWAUKEE 


is the ideal try-out market. 
Representative in size —not i 
too large nor too small. First — 
city in diversified industries. — 
Located in world’s richest | 
dairying section. Covered a 
ore cost by the sole use of— 


THE BOSTON 
AMERICAN 


has the largest evening 


sale in New England. 


It sells for 3c per copy— 
_its competitors sell at 2c 


per copy. 


A Special Opportunity 
To Buy a Stereotype Press 


Due to the consolidation of The 
Evening Standard and The Daily Star 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., the under- 
signed, ‘the owners of the Standard- 
Star have for sale, 


A 2-PAGE HOE PRESS 


Which is surplus equipment and will 
be disposed of as soon as possible. This 
is a 20-page Hoe Rotary Press, a su- 
perior machine in many ways and cap- 
able of turning out a fine product. It 
is in running operation daily and may 
be inspected by prospective purchasers 
at any time. 

It has a-capacity ‘of +4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 
16 and 20 pages of 8 columns, 12 ems. 
Tt will print 20,000 per hour of 4, 6, 8, 
or 10 pages inset, ‘or 10,000 per hour 
of 12, 16 or 2 pages collect. With the 
press is also a stereotype equipment. 

The equipment will be offered at an 
} advantageous price to the purchaser. 
For further particulars call or address 


WESTCHESTER NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


T. Harold Forbes New. Rochelle 


“FIRST IN PUBLIC’ SERVICE 


MORNING EDITION 
The World and the Eve- 
ning World have a com- 
bined circulation daily, of 
650,000 for $1.20 per agate 
line gross, subject to con- 
tract discounts, They carry 
moré high class dry goods 
advertising; are read by 
more jobbers, department 
and chain store buyers, and 
by more retailers; offer 
more circulation per dollar 
and a more. concentrated 
circulation; a reader and a 
dealer influence more local- 
ized than any other morn- 
ing and evening combination. 
Advertise in Newspapers 
by the Year 


The Csi sari 


Pulitzer Building, New York 
Maller’s Building, Ford Building, 
Chicago Detroit 


NS 


The Sunday Telegram has 
BY FAR the largest circu- 
lation of ANY Wisconsin 
newspaper. It is fast gain- 
ing the recognition of na- 
tional advertisers who seek 
to capture this rich market. 


INVESTIGATE! 


Learn the truth of the latest 
audits, and you'll’ use the 


Milwaukee Ceiegram 


REPRESENTATIVES — 


6. LOGAN PAYNE. Co., Chicago, Detrolt, 
St. Louls, Los Angeles. 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, New York, Bosten. 
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POLLAR PULLER< 


Advertising and circulation managers are always on the lookout for new 
ideas that will increase advertising receipts and win new circulation. Your 
idea for increasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to your manager, 
but it may be just the thing that some other manager wants. Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER will pay $1 for each idea printed under this head. The fact that 
the idea is now being used in your city does not bar it from the department. 


Address your communication to the Dottar PuLieR Eprror. 


When they 


appear clip them and mail them in and receive bayment. Unavailable ideas 


will not be returned. 


NE of the best stunts a big advertising 

concern has ever put across in Cleve- 
land daily newspapers was that of general 
manager Victor W. Sincere of the Bailey 
Company department store, December 4, 
when he took two full pages in each of 
the afternoon newspapers—the Press and 
the News, each having close to the same 
general circulation, About 100 items of 
merchandise were featured in boxed sec- 
tions, each box being from an inch to 
five inches in depth and all of them two 
columns in length. Each boxed ad, de- 
scribing some article, was a certificate 
good for a discount on the purchase price 
of the article described in the boxed ad. 
The certificates were worth from a few 
cents to $47.50 each in payment for the 
articles described. The boxed ads were 
properly keyed and every purchaser pre- 
senting a certificate was given the dis- 
count named on its face—H. E. R., Hack- 
ensack, N, J. 


One newspaper checks up on national 
magazine advertisements on lines not 
unusually advertised by the manufactur- 
er in the newspapers,. Copy is then draft- 
ed for these lines for newspaper space and 
a pro rata rate established for the local 
dealers who are then approached with 
the proposition that through the local 
newspaper,-they “hook-up” and get the 
benefits of the magazine advertising. The 
plan has worked out successfully in sev- 
eral instances, each of which, of course, 
means space otherwise lost.—Bert A. 
Teeters, Lock Box 295, Springfield, Ohio. 


The live merchant is always on the 
lookout for new and original plans to 
make his Anniversary Sale something to 
be remembered, and the A. J. Freiman, 
Ltd., department store in this city suc- 
ceeded to a remarkable degree recently. 
As the big feature, it built a compo- 
board miniature of the front and one 
end of the store, and then covered every 
available inch of the exposed surface 
with 32- 223 one-cent pieces, which were 
glued on. It then offered prizes. ranging 
from automobiles.‘to merchandise for the 
closest estimates. The exhibit was set 
in one of the store’s windows for the en- 
tire duration of a 23 day sale and at- 
tracted thousands of estimates, Then 
the count was made by auditors and re- 
sults announced. This can be adapted 
and used in states where games of chance 
are barred, for it qualifies as a game of 
skill—there is nothing to prevent anyone 
counting the cents, but it’s not as easy as 
it sounds—From V. M. Kerr, 68. Rose- 
dale avenue, Ottawa, Ont. 


Patients in a hospital enjoy reading. 
Many of them Mave their paper delivered 
to them while they are ill but there are 
those who cannot afford to subscribe. 
Try and sell the idea to some merchant 
to have delivered to every hospital a cer- 
tain number of papers every day, an es- 
timated number perhaps could be gotten 
from the hospital authorities, the mer- 
chant to pay the carrier direct. If one 
merchant would not care to furnish papers 
to every hospital on account of-the large 
expense incurred, the idea could be sold 
to as many as it would take to care for 
the patients in all the institutions. On 
each paper a small sticker would be pasted 
stating that the paper was delivered 
through the courtesy of the certain firm 
and that they. wished for the patient’s 
speedy recovery. It is a good advertise- 
ment for the merchant and increases the 
circulation of the paper by a good many 
copies. Incidentally it may make new 
subscribers from some of the patients.— 
Jas. W.+Hesse, Topeka State Journal, 
Topeka, Kans. 


January is stock-taking month for the 
average retail store, and affords an op- 
portunity to go after lineage from a 
class of merchants who ordinarily con- 
tribute little revenue to the paper. Go 
after the firms supplying modern business 
systems, which cover a wide range, and 
sell them the idea of telling their story 
to retail merchants and commercial houses 
at a time when the latter are most sus- 
ceptible towards the purchase of systems 
that will save them time, trouble and 
money.—From V. M. Kerr, 68 Rosedale 
avenue, Ottawa, Ont. 


The kodak business was increased con- 
siderably for one of our local stationery 
dealers when he voiced his idea through 
the newspapers of giving away a kodak 
free with the purchase of not less than 
three packs of films for the machine. The 
kodaks were not expensive cameras but 
were suitable for the average amateur. 
This dealer also got a large volume of 
developing and finishing business from 
these customers.—Jas. W. Hesse, Topeka 
Journal, Topeka, Kans. 


A large Boston clothing firm last week 
carried advertisements three columns wide 
by six inches deep in all of the news- 
papers of that city advertising a special 
sale of suits and overcoats, In each ad 
was a coupon which the advertiser asked 
the would be purchaser to clip and pre- 
sent at the store, it being good for a dis- 
count of $10. from the purchase price 
of any suit or overcoat in the sale-—C. L. 
Moody, Lynn, Mass., Telegram-News. 


The Oil City (Pa.) Blizzard in a double 
page spread offered two. cash prizes of 
$2 and $3-each and thirty theatre tickets 
to the best answers, picking out firm 
names published in jumbled up fashion 
with their business slogans. Within two 
days, 525 replies -were received. James 
Mosely, 39. East. Concord _ street, Boston. 


The classified pages can be made more 
interesting by the insertion of little news 
items, not just “fillers” but’ real newsy 
pickups ‘of five or six lines each. ° This 
plan may seem radical, but it has been 
tried with success. By this plan, many 
persons would read the classified adver- 
tisements, who seldom do it.—F. CG. Day- 
ton, Schenectady (N. Y.) Union-Star. 


To make it-easier for “laymen” to un- 
derstand display rate charges, one news- 
paper issues a sheet, “blocked” off on 
each side in various dimensions, showing 
what the daily charge is for space that 
size. The regular line rate is also quoted 
on the sheet—Bert A. Teeters, Lock 
Box 295, Springfield, Ohio. 


Men’s and women’s clothing stores can 
stimulate sales through winter advertis- 
ing by picturing a thermometer each day 
registering the coldest temperature the 
night before. Feature furs, coats, gloves, 
scarfs and other cold weather apparel in 
connection with the ads. This plan is 
also applicable to advertising of summer 
wear.—Frank D.—Hicks, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


The work of wrapping a bulky Sunday 
newspaper keeps many people-from-send- 
ing copies regularly to friends and rela- 
tives—former “home town” residents 
now in distant-cities... Many~extra-copies 
can be sold by providing a single news- 
dealer with a number of rolled and ready 
for mailing, and then advertising the in- 
novation—P, S.—San. Francisco. 


is the sure route to increased 
advertising revenue, greater 
prosperity and more prestige 


for 1924? 


A Great Circulation Gain 
Before the Close of 1923. 


8,340 NEW, paid-in-advance 
subscribers added to The 
Nashville Banner’s_ circula- 
tion—and only two of the 
four periods of the campaign 
ended. One more proof of 
Hollister supremacy! 


 HOLLISTERS CIRCULATION 
ORGANIZATION 


Largest inthe United States 
500 MERRITT BLDG. Los ANGELES,CAL. 


Immediate Dates Available 
Wire or write care of Nashville Banner 


IN NEW ORLEANS NOW 
IT’S THE STATES 


Largest afternoon city circulation, 


Largest afternoon circulation in New 
Orleans trading territory. 
Total daily over 52,000 
Total Sunday over 77,000 


1922 advertising gain, 1,025,432 agate 
Imes. 


Greatest record in the South. 


Get complete information on New 
Orleans situation before deciding on 
advertising campaign. 


Represented by 


JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 


Chicago, Atlanta, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, San Francisce 
and 


Ss. C. BECKWITH 


SPECIAL AGENCY 
NEW YORK CITY 


A MARKET MAGNET 


Electrical Sales 


Buffalo—where .cheap electrical cur- 
rent rates, made possible by Niagara 
Falis power make electrical appliance 
selling easy when combined with judi- 


cious newspaper advertising. All you 
need is the pulling power of the 
BUFFALO EVENING NEWS ALONE, 
A. B. C. Total Net Paid 119,754 Sep- 


tember 30, 1923 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 
Edward H. Butler 
Editor and Publishe 
KELLY-SMITH CO. 


National Representatives 


Lytton Bldg. 
Chicago, III. 


Marbridge Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. 


OVER 


64,000 


LARGEST EVENING 
CIRCULATION IN IOWA 


The 
Des Moines 
Capital 


& A &% 
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STAFF HONORS BURRILL 
ON 55TH BIRTHDAY 


Syracuse Journal Publisher Presented 


Volume of Congratulatory Letters 
at Surprise Party—35 Years 
with Paper 


Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 20.—Harvey D. 
Burrill, publisher and president of the 
Syracuse Journal, was given a surprise 
banquet at the 
Chamber of Com- 
merce, Wednes- 
day evening, Dec. 
19, in honor of 
his 55th birthday 
and the 35th an- 
niversary of his 
connection with 
the newspaper. 
About 125 em- 
ployees of the 
Journal family, 
including a num- 
ber of prominent 
citizen friends, 
were present. The 
event was made 


H. D. Burritt 


a complete surprise. 

One of the features of the banquet was 
the presentation to Mr. Burrill of a 
bound volume of congratulatory letters 
from 175 of his newspaper associates and 
150 employees of the company. The lat- 
ter consisted of signed letters from every- 
one on the staff from the newsboys up. 
The other letters were from Fred Fergu- 
son, Westbrook Pegler, Robert J. Ben- 
der and Raymond Clapper of the United 
News Service; R. W. Howard of the 
Scripps-Howard Papers; cartoons by 
Goldberg and Fontaine Fox; and a per- 
sonal tribute from Harold McGrath, 
author. The volume was the work of 
Louis D. Burrill, son of the publisher, 
who has been compiling it since last June. 

At the banquet Thomas M. Gainey, 
publisher of the Industrial Weekly, told 
“What a Young Man of 55 Ought to 


Know.” Stewart F. Hancock acted as 
toastmaster and other remarks -were 
made by Rev. Almon A. Jaynes. Mr. 


Burrill responded to the remarks with 
reminiscences of his newspaper days from 
newsboy and cub-reporter to publisher 
and president of the company—his life- 
long ambition. Mr. Burrill was born in 
the little suburb of Geddes. 

In 1877 he became a newsboy for the 
Journal. Later he became a correspon- 
dent for the paper for a pass on the 
Geddes horse-car line. Later he became 
a stenographer in the office of Attorney 
General Stewart F. Hancock. In 1886, 
at the age of 17, he became a cub re- 
porter on the staff of the Journal. At the 
time there were only three men on the 
editorial staff. The circulation of the 
Journal at that time was about 4,000. 
He often went to his home on Saturday 
night without his “salary” because there 
was not enough of the week’s proceeds 
to pay all employees. In 1891 he went 
West and for a short time was Butte 
correspondent for the Anaconda Stan- 
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dard. But he returned East and went 
with the Journal again. 

Mr. Burrill finally bought the Journal 
at a bankruptcy sale. From business 
manager in 1904 he worked his way up 
and the newspaper prospered. In 1914 
he was elected publisher, and in 1922 he 
became president of the Journal com- 
pany. Under his management the Jour- 
nal has taken its place with the leaders 
with a circulation of more than ten times 
as great as when he was first connected 
with it. The paper is now housed in one 
of the most modern newspaper plants, de- 
voted exclusively to newspaper publish- 
ing. 

Thursday, Dec, 20, the actual date of, 
Mr. Burrell’s birthday, a birthday dinner 
was given at the Burrill home, where 
more congratulations were tendered the 
happily surprised and successful pub- 
lisher. 


JOURNALISM TEACHERS TO MEET 


Will Take Stock of Present Courses 
in Chicago, Dec. 27 


Stock will be taken as to the content 
of courses in journalism, when the 
American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism holds its convention Dec. 27, 
28 and 29, in Chicago. R. R. Barlow, 
University of Minnesota, secretary and 
treasurer, this week made public the pro- 
gram. 

Meetings will be held with the Ameri- 
can Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism and the American 
Association of College News Bureaus. 

President F. W. Beckman, Iowa State 
College, will open the conclave. Dean 
E. W. Allen, president, American Asso- 
ciation of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism, and W. P. Kirkwood, presi- 
dent, American Association of College 
News Bureaus, will speak. 

Other speakers include: Charles H. 
Dennis, managing editor, Chicago Daily 
News; Ivy L. Lee, advertising expert; 
Miss Genevieve Forbes, Chicago Tribune, 
and W. J. Bleyer, University of Wis- 


consin. 


SAYS MILK UNDER-ADVERTISED 


Only $1 of Every $400 Spent for Space, 
Dairymen Hear 


Milk producers should advertise more 
than they do at the present time, E. 
Quackenbush, manager of the Pittsburg 
District Dairy Council, declared recently 
at the annual meeting of the Interstate 
Milk Producers’ Association held in 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Quackenbush pointed out the pro- 
portionate amounts spent in advertising 
other commodities, and added that only 
one-fourth of the people in thé United 
States drink enough milk to keep healthy. 

Here is the comparison: Cranberries, 
$1 in every $250 spent for advertising; 
a soft drink (Coca Cola), $1 in every 
$5; apples (Skookum), $1 in every $50; 
oranges (Sunkist), $1 in every $135; 
milk, $1 in every $400. 


Directory of Leading Features 


FOR DAILY, SUNDAY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. 


Dog Cartoon 


EVER SEE A DOG LAUGH? 
ROBERT L. DIOKEY 
draws a little family of dog characters that are 
almost human. For your Sunday paper. 3-col. 
Cartoon. 
Metropolitan Newsp. Service, 150 Nassau, N. Y, 


Women’s Page Features 


YOUR HOME AND YOU 

By HELEN KENDALL. 
Gives up-to-the-minute ideas on home-making 
and house furnishing, Daily for your women’s 
page. Illustrated. 
Metropolitan Newsp, Service, 150 Nassau, N, ¥. 


Comic Strips 
eee eat eta) 
“BRINGING UP BILL’’—‘HANK & PETE”’ 


6-col. strips—hitting on all cylinders. 
Columbia Newspaper Service, 799 B’way, N. Y. 


Fiction 


LET US BUILD YOUR CIRCULATION 
Famous stories by famous authors 
Service for Authors, 33 West 42d St., New York, 


Humor 


THE THIRTEENTH GIRL 
5,000 words. 
Lewis Wilson Appleton, Jr., 
1922 East Pacific St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Photo News Service 


SEND US YOUR NEWS AND FEATURES 
pictures. We pay $3 and $5 for each accepted. 
Kadel & Herbert, 

153 East 42d St,, New York City, 


1923 
CAMERAMEN’S WAR ENDS 


Washington Police to Issue Cards Fol- 
lowing Armistice Fracas 


A truce between the Washington police 
and news photographers has resulted 
from the complaints lodged with the 
District of Columbia commissioners by 
news photo men roughly handled by 
patrolmen at the Armistice Day cele- 
bration for Woodrow Wilson. Through 
the intercession of Wilton J. Lambert, 
employed as counsel by the White House 
New’ Photographers Association to ad- 
just the matter, Daniel Sullivan super- 
intendent of the Washington Police has 
sent a letter to Mr. Lambert which is as 
follows: 

“TI have issued instructions for the 
printing of a special news photographers 
pass for issuance to all bona fide news 
photographers operating in the District 
of Columbia, which pass will admit them 
within all police lines established on the 
occasions of fires, explosions and other 
calamities attracting large numbers of 
people, and also on the occasion of public 


Newspaper Web Presses 


. 450—Hoe Right Angle Quad, 32 pp. 

. 396—Goss Straight Line Quad, 32 pp. 

. 433—Scott 24 pp. three deck press. 

. 454—Hoe 20 pp. single roll press. 

. 427—Goss half-tone color press, for comic 
sections, etc. 

. 428—Cottrell 8 pp. “U” Web Press 

. 241—Cox Duplex flat bed press (In Canada) 

. 468—Goss “Comet” flat bed web press 8 pp. 

. 457—Campbell Multicolor flat bed, 8 pp. 

For details, address Baker Sales Company, 200 

Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Printers’ Outfitters 
Printing Plants and business bought and 
sold. American Typefounders’ products, print- 
ers’ and bookbinders’ machinery of every de- 
scription. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman 
St., New York City. 


ADDRESSING and 
MAILING MACHINES 


Any mail list of over 3,000 
can be handled more economi- 
cally with our improved method 
than any other system. 

Get away from Linotype and 
Galley system. Put the mail list 
in the circulation department. 

One person can keep up a 

daily list of about 25,000 names, 
making all corrections and ad- 
ditions. 
_ Write us for particulars giv- 
ing size of list and frequency of 
issue, and a list of the users of 
our system. 


POLLARD-ALLING MFG. CO. 
220-230 West 19th St., New York City 


REBUILT LINOTYPES 
AND INTERTYPES 
FOR SALE 


Write us for information 
and prices on Rebuilt Lino- 
types and Intertypes. These 
are machines traded in on 
new and more versatile 
Linographs and are sold 
with our guarantee. Be sure 
to state model wanted when 
writing. 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 
DAVENPORT, IOWA, U. S.A 


celebrations and other meetings of | 
character, subject of course to ¢: 
reasonable and necessary restrictions; 
may be necessary for the public «; 
venience and safety. 

“When these passes are issued I 5 
shall issue to the department a gen, 
order containg instructions to the pc¢ 
as to the proper attitude of officers , 
only toward news photographers but, 
bona fide news writers as well.” 


Iowa Press to Award Cups 


Iowa Press association meeting, | 
24-26, will be the occasion for prese): 
tion of four silver cups for excellencj 
Iowa newspaper fields. The associa) 
will give a trophy for best make-uy: 
papers in towns under 1,000 populat), 
the Des Moines Register and Tribun 
cup for towns over 1,000; the Jj; 
State college chapter, Sigma Delta 
will give cups for papers: showing 1; 
noteworthy community enterprise - 
both daily and weekly publications, ' 
L. Caswell, managing director for ; 
association, is preparing the program 


SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT 


For Newspaper Making 


N.Y. DAILY NEWS 


HALF-TONES 
Best in the World 


Made by 


POWERS 


NEW PROCESS 


Cline-Westinghouse Deouble-Motor Driv 
with full automatic push button contre), 


USED BY THE 


HAMILTON JOURNAL 


Hamilton, Ontario 


We refer you to them for thei 
opinion. 


MAIN OFFICE EASTERN OFFICE 

Fisher Building Marbridge Building 

343 §. Dearborn St. Broadway at 84th St 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


R. HOE & CO. 


For One Hundred Years the Leading 

and Manufacturers of News-| 
Peper Presses and Printing Machinery) 
of All Kinds 


Quality First— 
Progress Always 


We always carry a full line of press) 
and Stereo-room supplies, inclu 
blankets of all kinds, ives, rubbers, 
cheek ‘woods, matrix paper, imported 
and domestic tissue, brushes, chem- 
icals, counters, paper roll trucks, ete, | 

at the lowest prices consistent with | 
Hoe high quality. 


504-520 GRAND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Na. 7 Water Street Tribune a 


Editor & Publisher 


for 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
c classification. Cash with order. For 
ose unemployed one insertion (adv, not to 
ceed 50 words) FREE. 


lvertising Manager or Assistant—$4,000. ’ 
siversity graduate, with 8 years’ intensive 
vertising experience, seeks immediate con- 
ection. Locate anywhere. Formerly adver- 
ing manager ol Southern daily; service- 
emotional manager N. Y. newspaper. Abil- 

copy- writing, layouts, . production, sales 
emotion, personal soliciting, supervising 
lesmen. Wire or write, “Reliable,’’ 35 Ocean 
ace, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


4siness Executive, , ‘ 

now employed; seven years’ experience on 
orning and evening paper of circulation of 
ooo. Can handle any branch of business 
hee detail. Married. ; Can furnish _ best. of 
ferences. Wants similar position in Cali- 
enia. C-885, Editor & Publisher. 


rculation Manager (I.C.M.A.) 
years’ experience, morning or evening 

wspaper. Four years in present position. 
: y ese I 

years of age. C-884, care Editor & Pub- 

her. 


rculation Manager. F : 
mpetent from years of actual experience; a 
prough investigation into my credentials will 
\nvince you that I can measure up to your 
‘quirements. My record will prove my abil- 

No objection to location. Age 36. I re- 
ectfully solicit your investment of a_two- 
nt stamp for detailed particulars. Address 
hx ©-890, Editor & Publisher. 


lrculation Manager 2 ; 
years’ experience, desires to connect with 
yuthern newspaper where constructive meth- 
s of increasing your circulation and putting 
on a paying basis will be appreciated. 
resent salary $60.00 per week. Would con- 
der commission basis or by your circulation. 
esire to make change on or before Jan. Ist. 
eference furnished from former connections. 
-883, Editor & Publisher. 


\rculation Promotion Manager. ; 
years’ experience, 32 years old, married, 
jJants connections with publication in city over 
00. Promote and sell on merits of pub- 
‘ation. Specialized on Home Delivery Serv- 
e. Address C-894, Editor & Publisher. 
sperienced Business Executive # 
‘sires connection with Eastern newspaper or 
ied interests. Trained in all departments of 
hwspaper_ publishing, provincial’ and metro- 
jlitan. Excellent references.. Available im- 
ediately. Address C-854, Editor & Publisher. 


nancial Man . 
trained financial man in the publishing 
siness, 40 years old, is open for an engage- 
bnt with the new year. Have been through 
e mill in every form of accounting and 
stematizing in moderate size papers. Held 
ecutive position with large New York news- 
jper organization. Many years’ experience 
complete charge of important departments. 
ell equipped for auditor, secretary-treasurer 
similar line. Record will bear the closest 
rutiny. Address Box C-897, Editor & Pub- 
her. 


meral Executive. 
2 all-round well equipped newspaper man, 
at liberty January first.. Served appren- 
veship on newspaper in southern city of 200,- 
), going through every branch _of_ business. 
lled important executive position in big New 
wk publishing organization. Served as busi- 
SS Manager, advertising manager and gen- 
al manager successively, on paper in large 
Stern city. Good salesman, familiar with na- 
mal advertising, adept at all kinds of pro- 
stion work, will fit: in general executive 
heme. Now in East but will go anywhere. 
‘cord will bear the closest’ investigation. 
idress Box C-896, Editor & Publisher. 


YOUNG HEADS N. W. PRESS 


coast Men Meet in Spokane, Dec. 10 
; —Bixby, Vice-President 


J. F. Young, business manager, Spo- 
we (Wash.) Spokesman-Review, was 
elected president of the Pacific North 
est Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
the annual meeting held in Spokane. 
Other officers elected were, A. G. Bix- 
', asSistant to the publisher of the Se- 
tle Times, vice-president; S. R. 
inch, manager, Portland Oregon Jour- 
i, treasurer; Harvey J. Kelly of Spo- 
pe, executive secretary. Other mem- 
ts of the executive board, to serve 
jth the officers, are: Frank I. Sefrit, 
ellingham (Wash.) 


ard, Vancouver (B. C.) Daily Province. 
‘The business session was followed by 
jluncheon at which the Spokesman-Re- 
FW and the Chronicle were hosts. Hen- 
Rising, president and managing edi- 


Herald; W. E. 
attmus, Portland Oregonian; F. J. 


Introduction to Employer and Employee 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


‘Mechanical Superintendent. 


In charge of large Eastern daily can be con- 
sulted in a confidential capacity by any pub- 
lisher. Expert information or advice will be 
given as to installation, organization, system, 
or anything technical in connection with in- 
creasing efficiency or reducing expenses in 
newspaper mechanical departments. Consult 
an expert, practical mechanical man, with 32 
years’ mechanical newspaper experience in 
some of the largest Eastern dailies. Explain 
as concisely as possible what is wanted. I 
will advise, and we will come to a mutual 
agreement as to fee on the basis of results 
achieved by following such advice. Address 
all communications to Box C-816, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Newspaperman, 

exceptionally qualified seeks permanent connec- 
tion with national advertising agency. Ad- 
dress Box C-820, care Editor & Publisher. 


Fermanent Position as Editor 

or editorial writer on daily newspaper, or 
weekly or monthly magazine is wanted by 
Presbyterian minister, age 38, married, thor- 
ough collegiate and _ theological education, 
varied experience, widely travelled, and highly 
recommended. Now editing and_ publishing 
small weekly newspaper in addition to min- 
isterial work. Wish to give full time to jour- 
nalistic work. Address C-900, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Reporter, 

willing and capable of doing anything from 
district work to foreign correspondence, must 
break back into game. 24 years old, healthy, 
single, Christian, college education. C-895, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Reporter or Desk Man, 

30, married, seven years’ experience in edi- 
torial and news departments. Now employed 
but desires change around New Year. Mid- 
dle West preferred, but will consider any offer. 
References. Address C-892, care Editor & 
Publisher. 


Situation Wanted as Mechanical Superintendent 
or as Foreman of Pressroom of newspaper, 
afternoon preferred, in city of 75,000 or over. 
18 years’ experience, 5 years’ actual pressroom 
experience, 13 years’ experience as press 
erector and service man for the Goss Printing 
Press Co. Also have a thorough working 
knowledge of all mechanical departments of a 
newspaper. Employed at present by the Goss 
Printing Press Co., as service and trouble 
man. Desire to leave road and settle down. 


C-901, Editor & Publisher. 


Special Representative. 

Man with nine years’ advertising agency and 
fifteen years’ daily newspaper experience would 
like to take charge of Pacific Coast branch 
for reliable special representative having a 
good list of dailies; am personally acquainted 
with every space buyer on Pacific Coast; age 
46; married; references the best; at liberty 
about March 1st. If interested address C-887, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Trade Paper Representative in Philadelphia. 
Experienced newspaper man, age 32, special- 
izing in financial and business news, familiar 
with advertising, seeks connection with trade 
or general business publication as editorial or 
advertising representative, or both, in Phila- 
delphia and vicinity; will do special work. 
Address C-889, Editor & Publisher. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


Chicago Representative. 

Executive, fairly experienced in publishing and 
allied interest, having office in business dis- 
trict, offers part time to large eastern Com- 
pany desiring representation in Chicago. 
Terms reasonable. C-879, Editor & Publisher. 


tor of the Chronicle presided. In the 
evening a banquet was given in honor 
of the visiting delegates, Mr. Young pre- 
siding. 

During the afternoon the Northwest 
School of Printing was inspected and 
the visitors taken on a motor tour of 
the city. 

Those attending the conference, in ad- 
dition to those mentioned previously, in- 
cluded: J. G. Kelly, publisher, Walla 
Walla Bulletin; D. W. Ifft, publisher, 
Walla Walla Union; J. E. McPherson, 
auditor, Tacoma News-Tribune; G. A. 
Disher, business manager, Ottawa Citi- 
zen; H. M. Sage, business manager Mis- 
soulan; Philip Jackson, assistant publish- 
er, Oregon Journal; Mrs. J. B. Best, 
publisher Everett Herald; Arthur Hook- 
er, secretary-treasurer, Spokane Chroni- 
cle; G. W. Roche, advertising manager, 
Spokane Chronicle; W. H. Cowles, pub- 
lisher, Spokesman-Review; G. F. Law, 
business manager, Portland Telegram. 


HELP WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


Circulation Manager. 


Who has ambitions to get ahead but who has 
reached the limits of possible promotion in 
present location. Must have had experience 
in hiring and training canvassers and be will- 
ing to locate permanently in some large cities 
between Atlantic and Pacific. Further ex- 
pansion of already large circulation organiza- 
tion creating several desirable positions with 
earning possibilities ranging from $2,600 to 
$5,000 per year. Answer with full particulars 
regarding last ten years’ experience, and ref- 
erences as to personal habits and character. 
Ernest A. Scholz, Circulation Director, But- 
terick Publishing Company, Butterick Bildg., 
New York City. 


Salesman 
wanted to sell Dry Mats as a side line. Liberal 
commission. C-794, Editor & Publisher. 


Small City Editor 

Evening daily; college town 5,500, southern 
Ohio! handle AP telephone report; write all 
heads, etc. Old established paper; permanent 
position to right man. $35 and extras run 
from $6 to $10 week. News-Journal, Wilming- 
ton, Ohio. 


Wanted. 

An’ experienced newspaper man with $25,000 
to take management and become part owner 
of a daily newspaper in city of 50,000. A good 
opportunity for a man who knows how. Ad- 
dress C-870, care of Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted. 

Advertising manager for second newspaper in 
a 45-thousand Ohio city, and who can gradu- 
ally assume business management. Must be 
of unquestioned good character and a good 
record for ability to produce. Will pay top 
price for a top man and offer future in profit 
sharing or stockholding. All communication in 
strict confidence. Address C-853, Editor & 
Publisher. 


STAFF SALUTES FORMER DAILY 


Hold “In Memoriam” Dinner for Old 
Philadelphia Telegraph 


An “In Memorian” dinner, attended by 
80 former members of the old Philadel- 
phia Evening Telegraph staff who were 
present when that publication went. to 
bed for the last time, June 29, 1918, was 
held in Philadelphia Dec. 17. 

Among those who recalled old times 
were Barclay H. Warburton, formerly 
editor and publisher of the Telegraph, 
and now Director of Public Works, 
Philadelphia; George A. Waite, former 
Telegraph managing editor and now 
an optician; William Murphy, editor of 
features, Evening Public Ledger; Nor- 
man McLeod, retired; Marshall Bain- 
bridge and Amos Coath, dealers in yarns 
and wool; Al Haug, assistant managing 
editor, Camden Courier; James H. Lam- 
bert, secretary to the director of public 
safety; Henry M. Neeley, managing edi- 
tor of “Radio in the Home,” Philadel- 
phia; Budge Rhinehart, secretary to 
Senator Pepper; Bugs Weatherby, of the 
Associated Press, New York City; 
3ushnell Diamond, King Syndicate, 
New York City; Bart Campbell, with the 
Hearst organization in Washington, D. 
C.; James McGovern, Evening Public 
Ledger; Joseph Marshall, Bulletin, 
Philadelphia ; Reynolds Moorhead, Phila- 
delphia Inquirer; Frank McLane, In- 
quirer; “Jim” Potter head of the Cunard 
Lines in Philadelphia; Frank Lee, finan- 
cial editor, Evening Public Ledger; Bill 
Gorham, of Boston, Morris Sheck, of 
Newark; Lew McLaughlin, Frank Bau- 
der, Harry Stanton and Harry B. Nason 
Jr., assistant city editor, Evening Public 
Ledger. 


sales 
Appraisals 


NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 


PALMER, DE WITT 
& PALME 


Pacific Coast Representative 


M. C. MOORE 515 Canon Drive 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


350 Madison Ave., 
New York 


Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 
Established 1910 


_ CONNECT THE WIRE 


HFA YE!—PUBLISHERS of 

the Middle West! We know 
a city editor in Ohio whose 11 
years’ intensive newspaper train- 
ing, coupled with strong person- 
ality and unfailing tact, qualify 
him to handle your local staff, 
Has successfully held managing 
editorship, He’s 30, married, 
ambitious, Hire our No, 12,184 | 
and watch him make good! 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B’LO'G., SPRINGFIELD,MAssS. 


IL 


= = 


We can increase your business—you 
want it increased. 


You have thought of press clippings 
yourself. But let us tell you how press 
clippings can be made a business-builder 
for you. 


BURRELLE 
145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 
Established a Quarter of a Century 


WANTED 


Young energetic man who has had 
experience in building circulation. in 
small city and metropolitan territory. 
Man with farm paper experience in 
addition would be acceptable if he can 
qualify as to production abilities. 
Remuneration in accordance with ex- 
perience and ability. High-class man 
wanted. 


Address Box C-888, 
c/o EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 


Publisher’s $155,590 Suit Delayed 


E. J. Murray, publisher of the Kla- 
math Falls (Ore.) Record, must segre- 
gate his causes for action before his 
$155,590 damage suit against the officials 
of Klamath County can be brought to 
trial, according to a ruling made by Fed- 
eral Judge Bean at Portland. The ac- 
tion was based on injuries declared to 
have been suffered following disputes 
over possession of the publishing com- 
pany. 


Sh 
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LEACOCK : LAUGHTER 


Are 


Visitors in 


Week-End 
More Than 


Ayo, 5 2.0 


Homes in North America 
Every Week in the Year. 
Why Not Bring LEACOCK 
to Sunday Morning Break- 


Regular 


fast with Your Family of 
Readers? 


METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER SERVICE 
Maximilian Elser, Jr., Gen’l Mer. 
150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 


THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
NEWSPAPER 


FEATURE SERVICE 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR SAMPLES 
AND RATES 


NEA SERVICE, INC. 
1200 W. Third St., Cleveland, O. 


Million 
Dollar 
Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 


International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 


Sixty of America’s Greatest 
Newspapers Have Bought 


“BIG AMERICAN 
PROBLEMS 


AS SEEN 


BY BIG AMERICANS”’ 


The most successful feature 
being offered today. 
Syndicated by 


-U.P.C. NEWS SERVICE Inc. 


243 W. 39th St. New York 


Editor & Publisher 


for 


December 22, 1923 


UNCHEs 


Managing editors and city editors 
feature ideas that can be used Jocall 


each hunch published under this head. J 
worked successfully in your city does not bar it from this department. 


are always on the lookout for news and 


Epitor & PusBLisHER will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is now being 
Address 


your contributions to the Huncw Epitor. When they appear, clip them and 


mail them in and receive payment. 


One southern newspaper 
clips individually all items 
like Hunches and Dollar 
Pullers and distributes them 
every Monday morning, one 
to each member of the staff. 
Consideration of the kind of 
writing in which the various 
reporters have most experi- 
ence is taken but every mem- 
ber of the staff is urged to 
work on the idea given him, 
regardless of what it may be. 
On Friday evening these tips 
are supposed to have ma- 
terialized into full fledged 
feature facts or foibles to fill 
up the Sunday edition.— 
David Resnick, St. Louis 
Times, St. Louis, Mo. 


wrt clubs or other places can the 

young people of both sexes go to in 
your community to get mutually acquaint- 
ed? Under what circumstances? What 
romances and other human experiences 
have resulted? The bigger your city, the 
more angles this story offers, but even the 
small town should present some possible 
materialJames M. Mosely, 39 East 
Concord street, Boston, Mass. 


Assign one of your most talented fea- 
ture story writers to ride street cars 
from dawn to dusk for material for one, 
several, or a long series of daily human 
interest stories about the persons, the lit- 
tle acts of chivalry, and the display of 
human selfishness he observes. Permit 
him, perhaps, to stray from the ‘usual 
news columns policy and editorialize a bit 
with his reflections. A column one day 
can be written about the drudges who 
go to their toil at6 A. M. The next day 
can be described the types who go to their 
tasks at 7:30 A. M. Another story about 
the 10 o’clock shoppers, another about 
the all-day riding bill collectors, another 
about the afternoon matinee crowds. 
wonderftl copy and hints of imaginary 
stories are waiting in the facial expres- 
sions and the conversations overheard on 
your city’s street cars—David Resnick, 
St. Louis Times, St. Louis, Mo. 

Good stories might be obtained through 
exchanging material, between Northern 
and Southern writers. For example, a 
story on how the holiday season is spent 
in the South would prove of interest to 
Northern readers. No snow, in fact, so 
mild that even bathing can be indulged 
in, seems odd to Northerners. Southern- 
ers, on the other hand, oftimes wonder 
how winters are passed in the North. 
Tell them, as though quoting from a let- 
ter, they will like it—R. C. Bolton, it; 
315 West 97th street, New York City. 

To interest the general public in local 
inventors and their work, an Ohio news- 
paper conducted an exhibit showing some 
of the models, drawings, photos, etc. The 
exhibit attracted wide interest. Several 
contracts were closed between inventors 
and manufacturers directly as the result 
of the exhibit—Bert A. Teeters, Lock 
Box 295, Springfield, Ohio. 


There are in every city quite a number 
of people, generally, who have literary 
aspirations and who have been successful 
in selling verse, fiction or articles to 
various magazines. And there is always 
a lot of interest among other people of 


Unavailable hunches will not be returned. 


the city in these folks who have had some 
literary success. It would, therefore, be 
a good idea to get the photos of some 
of the city’s successful literary people 
and to then run their photos with write- 
ups telling about the stuff they’ve sold 
and, perhaps, giving short extracts from 
‘their work.—Frank H. Williams, 1920 
Spy Run avenue, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


“Paper Faces vs. Human Hearts,” is a 
subject upon which a clever reporter can 
build a feature which will titillate the in- 
terest of every feminine reader of his 
paper—and every male reader as well. 
The story seeks to discover whether the 
fair sex, after gazing upon the perfect 
types of manly beauty in the collar and 
haberdashery advertisements find their 
own sweethearts and husbands a trifle 
disappointing by comparison. The opin- 
ions of a number of women should be 
quoted, which allows discussion of the 
subject of just what quality, regardless 
of looks, attracts a woman to a man. II- 
lustrations of the handsome, dumb, faces 
of the collar ad youths, liven the story. 
A Philadelphia newspaper used the idea 
with a two column head and four cuts. 
lf not cleverly handled, however, this 
story can be an awful dud—W. L. B., 
New York. 


What classes, which sex, what races are 
the best patrons of the pawn broker? 
These questions will form the basis of a 
story that will uncover plenty of human 
interest, takes of wasted fortunes, disap- 
pointed loves, supposedly wealthy dow- 
agers borrowing on jewels to get pin 
money and the like—John G. Baker, Mil- 
waukee Journal. 


A few months ago it was declared that 
Mah Jongg would almost entirely re- 
place bridge in American life. Has it 
done so in your community? Talk with 
the shop keepers who handle games, and 
also interview a few of the society lead- 
ers and get their opinions, Which game 
is the most popular, and is the popularity 
of Mah Joneg increasing or waning at 
the --esent time?—Cyril E. Lamb, 309 
Ballard street, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Music hath charms to soothe a broken 
down mind. If you are not aware of the 
use of music in treating insanity—and 
most persons are not—you’d be surprised 
to find out. If there is an asylum in or 
near your city you can get a good story 
by interviewing some official on this sub- 
ject. The number of musical instruments, 
the variety, the extent to which they are 
in use, the most popular tunes, the man- 
ner in which patients react to various 
pieces, and best of all a statement on the 
proven value of music in relieving af- 
flicted minds and aiding a return to men- 
tal normalcy would be among the in- 
gredients on the story.—John H. A. Kelly, 
223 East Oak street, Norristown, Pa. 


An English paper, published I believe 
at Hull, got wonderful results about 15 
years ago by starting a discussion on 
“Why I Go To Church,” along with 
“Why I Do Not Go To Church.” The 
letters were printed side by side. They 
caused a sensation and hundreds of people 
wrote for and against the church. In 
the end it did much good to the cause 
of the church, if I remember. Of course, 
the editor was impartial—J, B. 


Front page editorials written by promi- 
nent citizens of the town have been a 
circulation builder for a Southern Minne- 
sota daily. The editorials are in single 
column rule and are limited to 100 words, 
The mayor started them off and they ran 
for six weeks.—A, R, Buckingham, The 
News, Austin, Minn, 


world| 
cleverest juveni 
fiction _—_geniy| 
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A New York Corporation 
Norris A. Huse, Gen. 
World Bldg. 


Shomas Ws 
Brice 
Company 


eneral Offices] 
Memphis, —Tenn 
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We increase your 

Local Displau-: 

10,000 lines Monthly 
With Our: 


Permanent | 
Weekly Business 
Review Page 
Look us up in 
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Magazine Pages 
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Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 
Infernational News Service 
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1161 Arcade Building, St. Louis 


Features * Editorials * Specials 

Unusual, Illustrated Features 
for Every Holiday | 
Expansion Plans Now in 
Preparation. i 
Standard in Every Respect. 


IF EVER A MARKET OFFERED 


An Opportunity it is 
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A feature which makes a further The South’s resources in soil, timber, 
increase in the purchasing power of _ coal, iron ore, sulphur, oil and numer- 
the South is that the climatic and soil ous other mineral deposits, give to 


conditions are adapted to a greater this section a combination of advan- 
: variety of crops than in any other part tages and ease of development un- 
of the United States. matched elsewhere in any equal area 

on earth. 


The growing season is so long that 
there is no danger of crops being Another very great source of 
frozen, either in the spring or fall, the | revenue in the South is the millions of 
grazing season is long, pasture land is dollars poured into the Southerner’s 
excellent, large variety of forage crops pockets by the thousands of tourists 
can be grown, land values are increas- who flock to the numerous play 
ing. grounds the whole year through. 


The prospects are nowhere so promising for 
good returns on an advertising investment 
today, as in Southern newspapers, particularly 
those covering the states in this list. 
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Panes UE CONSOLIDATED PRESS 
i) ASSOCIATION is the only wire 


service in America operated hour by 
hour on a schedule which permits editors 
to depend every day on the regular transmission. of 
Sports, Financial dispatches, Foreign Cables, Wash- 
ington dispatches, Business News, Special Beara. 


and Final Bond and Curb tables. 


From one end of the continent to the other, the 
wires of the C. P. A., operated at a high degree of 
efficiency, do not vary fe minutes a day in regularity 
of schedule. This is because the C. P. A. need not 
concern itself with “spot” news but concentrates on 
specialties that fit into particular departments of the 
daily newspaper. 

On days when big news stories are breaking and 
the news associations are compelled to use their wire 
space for general news, the C. P. A. sticks to its reg- 
ular schedule thus enabling a newspaper to keep faith 
with its readers in furnishing a high grade financial 
page and assuring the public of distinctive feature 
dispatches for all: parts of the newspaper apart from 
the long stories that have unavoidably monopolized 
wire space. 


The CuPs A, report whether delivered by wire or 
as “pony mail service is more than a supplement—it 
is a service of special dispatches that make a news- 
paper different from its competitors and distinctive 
in its field. 


The Consolidated Press Association 
Executive Offices, Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Bocas 


Eighth Floor Fourth Floor Third Floor : Fourth Floor 
World Building Daily News Bldg. Spreckels Bldg. 19 Rue. d’Antin 
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Every Reader Is a Buyer 
He Buys What He Reads About 
He Doesn’t Buy What He Hasn’t Read About 


When he sees in a shop what he has been reading about, it is 
familiar, friendly—he is half sold already. That is “consumer 
acceptance. 


The dealer likes to sell advertised goods—they're easier to 
sell. No costly waste of time and sales effort telling the consumer 
about them. The dealer knows that it is the advertised goods 
that move—and keep moving. He is eager to buy advertised 
goods. That is “dealer acceptance.” 


With its circulation of approximately 400,000 — about 
1,200,000 daily reader-buyer power,— Ihe Chicago Daily News 
is the one out-standing creator of “consumer acceptance’ in 
Chicago and its suburbs. Ninety-four per cent of its circulation 
is concentrated in this rich and compact radius of “‘sixty minutes 
from the loop,” embracing a population of more than 3,500,000 
persons, 


The Daily News Merchandising Service is the most modern, 
practical and efficient in this area. Through its intimate, friendly 
contact with dealers, backed by the known influence and power 
of The Daily News as an advertising medium, it establishes that 
‘dealer acceptance” that nowadays is so essential to the initiation 
of successful sales campaigns. 


Market, Merchandising, Medium—the ‘“‘three M’s” of 
mercantile success—you have them here, efficiently and econom- 
ically under one roof. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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— When YOU buy 
composing machines 9 @s:= 
look for protection 
against obsolescence 
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Detroit News Scoops 


1923 


The Whole Nation 


First PaperTo Get Fords 
Own Presidential Declaration 


OR months the Nation has been 

waiting for Henry Ford’s definite 
statement of his attitude toward the 
Presidential nomination. 


Newspapers, magazines and poli- 
ticians have been speculating for 
more than a year as to what the na- 
ture of Mr. Ford’s pronouncement 
would be. It was the great riddle of 
the 1924 campaign and remained un- 
solved until Wednesday, December 
19, when The Detroit News published 
Mr. Ford’s own statement of his atti- 


tude toward the nomination, and to 
President Coolidge. 


The Detroit News was the first 
paper in the United States to obtain 
and publish what the whole nation 
was waiting with bated breath to 
hear. It was the greatest scoop of 
1923, and one of the greatest in the 
history of journalism. 


This extraordinary feat is another 
example of the enterprise and leader- 
ship which has made The Detroit 
News one of the great metropolitan 
newspapers of the country. 


The Detroit News 


275,000 Circulation Daily, 275,000 Sunday 
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“In 


Philadelphia 


nearly everybody-reads 


The Bulletin, 


Radio Business 


is good in Philadelphia! 


With over 400,000 individual homes, Philadelphia is well adapted to 
the use of radio, which makes it one of the most responsive markets in 
the United States. 


The Bulletin features radio every day. 


Six days a week The Bulletin carries more radio advertising than all 
other Philadelphia newspapers combined seven days a week. For the 
first nine months of this year The Bulletin has carried over 175,000 agate 
lines of radio advertising. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the news- 
paper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIAS NEWSPAPER 


U. S. Post Office report of net paid circulation for six months ending September 30, 1923—503,368. 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger than that of any other daily or 
Sunday newspaper published in Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in the United States. 
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NEWSPAPER MAKING A MERCHANDISING BUSINESS 


Approved Store Methods, Plus Public Confidence Built Circulation and Advertising for the 
Sacramento Bee in Face of Competition With Strong San Francisco Dailies 


HE sale on Sept. 1, by V. S. Mc- 
Clatchy of his half interest in the 

jacramento Bee and the Fresno Bee, to 
is younger brother, C. K. McClatchy, 
nd the retirement of V. S. and his sons 
rom active management in both enter- 
rises, has drawn attention to one of the 
teresting stories of California newspaper 
istory. 

Certain details of the story, now first 
wade public, have interest for the non- 
ietropolitan newspaper publisher, and 
lay assist him in solving some of his 
wn problems, if he will make due allow- 
nce for the differences that exist be- 
ween communities in conditions and 
sychology. 

The story of the Sacramento Bee un- 
olds the ultimate success attained after 
any years of consistent effort in grad- 
ally working out and applying to a 
lodest newspaper enterprise certain prin- 
iples now generally recognized as being 
he foundation of successful merchandis- 
1g. 
| The story of the Fresno Bee (to be told 
1 a separate article) discloses the un- 
sual success attending a bold investment 
f capital in a new field on the theory 
hat the general principles upon which the 
jacramento Bee had been slowly built 
yould make for quick success in another 
ommunity capable of supporting a good 
\ewspaper. 

The Sacramento Bee is the second 
Idest living daily newspaper in Cali- 
ormia, having been established in 1857. 
(he San Francisco Bulletin was estab- 
shed in 1854. The Sacramento Union, 
1 its day the greatest daily newspaper in 
valifornia, was started in 1851, but suc- 
umbed in 1875—being absorbed by the 
xecord, a newspaper established by the 
ventral Pacific Railroad to destroy the 
Jnion ‘because of its antagonism to rail- 
oad interests. The Record became then 
1€ Record-Union, but changed its name 
» the Sacramento Union in 1903. 

“The Sacramento Bee has been con- 
muously published, controlled and ac- 
ively managed since pioneer days by 
rembers of one family—the third gen- 
ration being now in charge. That is a 
ecord, not only for California, but pos- 
ibly for the Pacific Coast. 

James McClatchy, veteran editor, and 
enerally referred to as founder of the 
€€, though he was not its first owner, 
‘as also sheriff of Sacramento County in 
1€ €arly 60's, when feeling ran high be- 
Ween the North and South and when a 
etermined effort was made to have the 
‘olden State cast her fortunes with the 
onfederacy. It was James McClatchy 
‘ho Saved California to the Union by 
iscovery of a- plot under which the 
mited States army forces at Benicia in 
mimand of General Albert Sidney John- 
On were to be turned over to the Con- 
‘deracy, and ‘by sending warning of that 
ot by pony express to President Lincoln. 
} Tesponse to that warning, General 
umner came out to California under 
cret instructions, and on peremptory 
‘mand relieved Johnston of his com- 
and. Johnston went east at once, and 
‘Iped to make history by serving as a 
onfederate officer during the balance 

the war. 

On the death of James McClatchy in 
: 


| 


By V. S. McCLATCHY 


October, 1883, his two sons, V. S. and 
C. K., became joint owners and publishers 
of the Bee, each holding a half interest, 
a relation and activity which continued 
for almost 40 years, that is, up to Sépt. 
1, 1923. 

The newspaper was managed under a 
system of joint control, all policies ‘being 
mutually agreed upon, and details being 
carried out, either by C. K. as editor, or 
by V. S. as publisher, as the case might 
be. lI: order to conserve effort, each be- 
came a specialist in the study of certain 
matters of public moment and was re- 
lied upon by the other for information— 
though not necessarily for judgment—as 
to such subjects. 

In time, through study and experience, 
a system of principles for government of 
policy in the various departments of the 
newspaper was worked out, and there- 
after steadily ‘adhered to in the face of 
difficulties and occasional losses, for some 
of the policies adopted were not known 
to, or followed generally by, publishers 
in early days, nor were they looked upon 
favorably at that time ‘by all those who 
made use of newspaper publicity. 


That they might not be influenced, 
even unconsciously, in matters of news 
and editorial comment, the joint owners 
and managers pledged themselves not to 
join fraternal organizations; not to own 
stock in public utilities, or promotion 
schemes; not to accept public office, nor 
to ask political favors for themselves or 
their friends; and to exact from those 
whom they helped elect to public office 
only the faithful discharge of their duties. 
In short, they pledged themselves to make 
the newspaper business their life work 
and not to permit themselves to be di- 
verted therefrom ‘by outside interests. 

As a result of application of these 
policies—and very hard work—the Sac- 
ramento Bee, an evening newspaper, in 
the last 20 years particularly, has steadily 
grown until it now occupies a command- 
ing position throughout the great Sacra- 
mento Valley, dominating the field on 
week days even against the large morn- 
ing dailies of San Francisco. Its paid 
circulation is 40,000, all permanent door- 
step circulation, with the exception of 
about 3,000 street sales in Sacramento 
City and 6,000 by mail. Its circulation in 
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Sacramento City is 18,000 (population 
1920 census 69,000, but now probably 
80,000 or 85,000, though more is claimed). 
Its circulation within a radius of fifty 
miles is 29,000. It has practically no 
suburban circulation, as the nearest town 
or settlements of size are 20 miles away 
Of its total circulation only 5,000 goes 
outside of the 100-mile zone. It pub- 
lished last year (1922), 12,641,790 lines 
of advertising, which is (so far as indi- 
cated by records at hand) more than was 
published by any six-day newspaper in a 
town of 100,000 population or less. 

The policies upon which the Bee’s suc- 
cess have been based may be thus briefly 
stated: The publication of a daily news- 
paper, in the last analysis and in the finer 
sense, is a merchandising business, and 
can and should be governed by the prin- 
ciples which make for honest and success- 
ful merchandising. 

To the subscriber, the newspaper sells 
the news of the day, and even such honest 
advice or comment as may or should ap- 
pear in the editorial columns; to the 
advertiser is sold publicity for his indi- 
vidual business. Each customer of a 
newspaper, whether subscriber or adver- 
tiser, is entitled to fair and courteous 
treatment, without discrimination, but he 
has a right particularly to receive honest 
goods and the ‘best that his money will 
pay for, and full information concerning 
what he buys, not only as to quantity, but 
also as to quality. 

Applying these principles to the news- 
yaper business, there are four things that 
will make a successful newspaper in any 
community capable of supporting one: 

(1) Produce a newspaper which will 
1old the interest and confidence of the 
public. 
(2) Introduce the newspaper to the 
community until a large number of sub- 
scribers acquire the habit and will renew 
practically without solicitation. 

(3) Prove to the advertiser that you 
1ave that kind of circulation and that he 
cannot afford to do without it. Show 
1im how to use space so as to obtain 
successful results. 

(4) Be fair in all dealings. 

Some newspapers make money without 
doing all of these things; no newspaper 
has done all of them without gaining 
prestige and profit. 
The Bee staff was instructed that news 
must be told as it happens—not as edi- 
torial views might color it; that all in- 
dividuals, regardless of position or 
wealth, must have fair treatment; that 
mistakes, particularly if injury were done 
thereby, must be corrected when ascer- 
tained, even in the absence of demand, in 
the belief that the conduct which a gen- 
tleman follows is not too good for a good 
newspaper; that people who differ with 
the editorial views on important matters 
are not barred from expressing their 
views in the paper’s columns. 

A policy of this kind offers a safety 
valve for the public, and will disarm ill- 
will, even against an aggressive news- 
paper of decided editorial views. In the 
case of the Bee the result is seen in the 
fact that during the years when party 
organs were thought a necessity, or a 
desirable thing, there was no Democratic 
newspaper in Sacramento City, though 
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the Democrats polled a large vote and not 
infrequently elected their candidates. 
They were generally satisfied, however, 
with the news treatment they received 
from the Bee, an independent Republican 
newspaper. 

Only two libel suits have been com- 
menced against the Bee in the past 15 
years. The paper’s well-known news 
policy, its printed instructions to its staff, 
its care in handling the daily news and 
its voluntary correction of errors fur- 
nished conclusive evidence of fair intent 
which was effective with judge and jury 
in the few cases that went to Court. 

The Bee is an evening newspaper, and 
since it commanded sufficient resources, 
has followed the policy of making a com- 
plete newspaper and not a_mere tender 
for the morning papers. Its theory is 
that the evening newspaper that properly 
fills its news field does not need an excess 
of features to maintain its circulation; 
and that the circulation secured and held 
through publication of the news which 
interests the community is a permanent 
circulation, while circulation which is se- 
cured through “features” is a circulation 
which is easily diverted by the other fel- 
low’s features. 

On the Pacific Coast, of course, the 
difference in time enables the evening 
newspaper to publish the day’s happen- 
ings throughout the world in its edition 
that leaves the press at 3 p. m.; but dif 
ference in time alone will not make a 
newspaper. In many of the cities on the 
Pacific Coast, the morning newspaper still 
dominates the field. 

The real development of the Bee in its 
district was inaugurated in 1903—and was 
born of necessity. At that time it was 
practically a local paper for Sacramento 
City, with a total circulation of 7,700, 
while the population of the city was 
27,000. 

What little circulation the paper had in 
the outside towns of the Valley was 
maintained only at great expense through 
solicitation and by use of premiums, with 
consequent frequent ‘change of readers, 
due to lack of features which would hold 
subscribers in those towns against com- 
petition of the metropolitan dailies of 
San Francisco. 

Obviously, if the Bee aimed to secure 
a permanent subscription list outside the 
city, some change in its news policy was 
necessary. 

A Sunday morning edition with fea- 
tures was considered and abandoned, 
partly because of the great expense; part~ 
ly because such features as could be se- 
cured would be poor in comparison with 
those used by the Hearst organization in 
its San Francisco newspaper; and finally 
because it was believed that the advertis- 
ing usually given a Sunday morning paper 
could be held by the Bee in its Saturday 
evening edition. 

It was evidently necessary to secure 
some feature which would be of perma- 
nent interest to the Valley towns and in 
the use of which the metropolitan news- 
papers could not afford to follow. 

So was evolved the idea of publishing, 
in effect, a local newspaper for the entire 
Sacramento Valley and bordering moun- 
tain towns (a territory of about 5,000,000 
acres) instead of one for Sacramento City 
alone. The start was modest, but in time 
every point in the Valley—and even in 
the contiguous border districts of Nevada 
and Oregon—was covered by a paid. cor- 
respondent, who sent in news daily by 
mail, telephone and telegraph. The 
“Superior California News Department,” 
as-it was called, steadily developed until 
in time it called for the services of a 
special editor and three assistants to di- 
rect 125 correspondents and handle copy. 

At present, in no other newspaper can 
the news of all the towns of the northern 
portion of the state be had, in addition 
to that of Sacramento City, as fully as 
in the Bee. 

In consequence, the Bee has its own 
routes in each of these towns, delivering 
the paper before nightfall at doorsteps, 
and holding through its local agents, al- 
most without solicitation in every town 
save one, a larger circulation than any 
metropolitan newspaper. When this “Su- 
perior California News Department” was 
inaugurated, the leading San Francisco 
papers had a circulation from two to five 
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times as large as the Bee in each of these 
towns. 

Aside from the benefit this department 
has been to the Bee and its advertisers, it 
has brought the Valley towns into closer 
touch with each other and with Sacra- 
mento City, has caused the disappearance 
generally of minor jealousies, and created 
a sectional spirit and a unity of interest 
which has been of the greatest value. 

The newspaper in a non-metropolitan 
community that would make the most of 
its opportunities should cover the in- 
teresting local news of its field thorough- 
ly. That is not often done in this day of 
features, even for city news, and much 


less for suburban and district news. Even 
in State, section and national stories, 


there are sometimes local ends more in- 
teresting to the subscribers than the main 


event. The smaller newspapers that have 
special Washington correspondence, 


usually content themselves with the serv- 
ices of an established bureau serving a 
number of newspapers, which will supply 
them with stories of a general nature and 
respond to an occasional demand for de- 
tail on a local matter. 

The Bee followed that plan for many 
years, but a few years ago, in logical 
pursuance of its established news policy, 
it sent a number of the home office staff 
to Washington and opened its own 
bureau, with instructions to dig up every- 
thing in Departments and Congress that 
had a northern California interest, and 
handle national issues as a side line. It is 
astonishing how much matter of interest 
to a district can be thus unearthed in 
Washington by a competent reporter with 
industry and a nose for news, and inti- 
mately familiar with conditions and in- 
terests in his district. Certainly the 
expense is greater than involved in the 
plan of using an established bureau, but 
the newspaper that aims to ibe the top- 
notcher in its section must make up its 
mind that money judiciously spent to 
secure the news in which the section finds 
interest is money well spent. 

In 1910, the Bee inaugurated also, as a 
feature of its Saturday issue, first an 
agricultural page and afterwards an agri- 
cultural section, under the title of “Cali- 
fornia Country Life.” The intention was 
to depart from the usual agricultural 
style of technical instruction, and to se- 
cure presentation, in news form, of in- 
teresting agricultural happenings and con- 
ditions in the Valley—valuable to agri- 
culturists and horticulturists. 

The usual mistake was made of em- 
ploying a graduate and trained agri- 
cultural college man without due regard 
to his news sense. After a two years’ 
trial, the experiment failed. ‘Thereupon, 
one of the Bee’s reporters who had start- 
ed in the “cub” section, and who had 
shown interest in agricultural matters, 
was installed as head of the news section 
of Country Life. In the course of a few 
years he made a pronounced success of it. 
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This was R. E. (“Bob”) Jones, who has 
since acquired a national reputation as a 
writer for agricultural journals. 

It had been believed that agricultural 
advertisers could not be induced to use 
such a section of a daily newspaper as 
against the columns of the regular agri- 
cultural journals, but under direction of 
W. H. James, then assistant to the pub- 
lisher of, the Bee and now its business 
director, agricultural advertisers, both 
local and national, were shown in time 
that they could secure results from use of 
space in the Country Life section, and it 
became in time unique in its line of ad- 
vertisers. Following the Bee’s success, 
other newspapers have attemptéd a simi- 
lar policy with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. 

It may be said in part explanation of 
the Bee’s success in this regard that its 
territory is unusual in the extent and 
variety of its agricultural and horticul- 
tural interests. Not only are working 
farmers and orchardists concerned in this 
department, but many of the residents of 
Sacramento ‘City and of the smaller 
towns of the Valley have interests di- 
rectly or indirectly in the products of the 
soil and the markets, and follow with 
more or less care the agricultural news as 
published in the Country Life Section. 
This close reading undoubtedly serves to 
establish the value of its advertising 
columns. 

In business matters the Bee followed 
policies which accord with the established 
rules of honest merchandising. Exact 
statements of circulation in city districts, 
suburbs and individual outside towns were 
made many years ago, when such state- 
ments handicapped in competition; pub- 
lished advertising rates granting the same 
price to all individuals for the same space 
and conditions, with no free readers or 
rebates, were rigidly adhered to, so that 
advertising solicitors, working indepen- 
dently, could safely quote rates and condi- 
tions and guarantee them to an advertiser 
in New York, or in Sacramento, with cer- 
tainty that there would be no embar- 
rassing discrepancies. Mail subscriptions 
were collected in advance, and route sub- 
scribers who failed to pay were cut off. 

At first such: policies caused loss of 
some business. Some subscribers object- 
ed to paying promptly, or at all. The 
foreign advertisers assumed that no small 
newspaper was conducted on the basis 
outlined, although many are today. But 
strict adherence to these policies made in 
time a national reputation for a small 
paper, and ultimately brought it business. 

The subscriber will pay for a really 
good newspaper if he wants it: the ad- 
vertiser is satisfied to pay even a high 
rate if certain that the publicity paid for 
is exactly as represented and if he knows 
that the rate is “rock bottom,’ with no 
chance of special favor to a competitor. 

To furnish conclusive proof as to circu- 
lation and rigidity of advertising rates, 


“GOOD ANGEL” WITH $2,000,000 CAME 
CHRISTMAS TO NEW JERSEY DAILY 


NEWSPAPER was given full 
time of a “good angel” last week, 
when John Borg, 40, a broker, retired 
from Wall Street after haying amassed 
a fortune of $2,000,000. Mr. Borg is 
third owner of the Hackensack (N. J.) 
Bergen Evening Record. This news- 
paper, he says, is his greatest joy in life. 
The retiring financier broke into the 
newspaper business as an incident. The 
paper was failing, and with a group, he 
agreed to finance it. He soon became 
really interested. 

“Building that newspaper up was the 
most interesting thing I ever did in my 
life,’ he said. “I watched it grow from 
eight pages to 32, and from 4,000 circula- 
tion to 8,500. 

“T write many of the editorials. It’s 
a great game—but it has two sides. Half 
the people in the county want to kiss me 
and the other half want to kick me.” 

Mr. Borg tells all who ask he is glad 
to leave the Wall Street “pace that kills” 
and settle down in the “quiet of a news- 
paper’s office.” 

“For the past ten years I haven’t even 


stopped to eat lunch. I have a malted 
milk brought up to my desk in the office 
and gulp it down,” he said. 

“That’s how fast the pace is. I don’t 
know about other men, but I can’t work 
without putting everything I have in it.” 

The young ex-broker leaves the 
world’s financial center without grey 
hair, and without an illusion. He started 
out for himself when he was only 16 at 
$4 a week. 

“T’ve got enough,” he says now with 
a smile. “I can’t take it with me.” 

And so Mr. Borg, to- prove his state- 
ment, gave his entire brokerage business 
to three employees as a Christmas 
present. 

His receipe for success is summed up 
in the one word—concentfation. 

“The man who wins is the man who 
sees a thing through to the end,” he says. 
“A man with little ability who sticks to 
one thing will succeed, where a man with 
much dabbles with ten or twelve. But 
don’t get into a rut, or you'll see only 
the horse’s tail and the back of the plow. 
Look ahead and keep right on going.” 


the Bee originated and used two plans. 
First, to establish the claim for its circu- 
lation, in the absence of “A. B. C.” audit 
and in the face of general disbelief of 
publishers’ statements, and, particularly, 
disbelief locally that the Beé has passed 
its morning contemporary, there was 
originated in December, 1892—31 years 
ago—the “subscription block book,” which 
plan has since been followed by many 
other newspapers. 

At that time, the Bee’s total circulation 
was only 6,700—and the population oj 
Sacramento City was 27,000. 

The subscription block book devoted 4 
page to each residence block in the city, 
and thereon was indicated in diagran) 
each house, its street number, the name 
of the occupant and the local and metro. 
politan newspapers subscribed for by him 
It took time and some diplomacy to se 
cure this information. 

On completion of the block book, the 
larger advertisers in the city were im 
vited to meet together to learn something 
of the plan and of the value which it hac 
for them. Each advertiser was requestec 
to send with his representative a list 0 
10 residents of the city, with the locatioi 
of their residences and the newspaper; 
they subscribed for. 

At this meeting, tests were made o 
the accuracy of the individual entries ii 
the block book, when these advertisers 
in turn, called out the street numbers 0 
certain residences, and were advised bj 
reference to the ‘block book of the nam 
of the occupants and the respective news 
papers subscribed for. In this way i 
was found that the book was compara 
tively free from error. Footings } 
streets or districts indicated to the ad 
vertiser the exact circulation of eac! 
newspaper in each district, and determine; 
to his satisfaction, with his knowledg 
of the nature of the district, the particu 
lar articles of merchandise which coul 
be advertised to advantage to the sub 
scribers of that district. 

The first subscription block book wa: 
after this investigation by the advertiser: 
accepted as conclusively establishing th 
Bee’s supremacy in its local field. Thi 
plan was followed for a few years, but i 
time it was found unnecessary to go t 
the expense and trouble, as the state 
ments of the Bee as to its circulatio 
were accepted without question. 

In the matter of circulation, the polic 
adopted was to secure quality rather tha 
quantity, since it is the quality of th 
circulation that pays the advertiser—an 
it is to the advertiser that a newspapt 
must look for its principle revenue. 

The permanent doorstep circulatic 
was sought—served by the Bee’s own ca’ 
riers—not only in Sacramento City bi 
in the Valley towns. Street sales in Sai 
ramento were discouraged to a certa 
extent, by charging 5c per copy therefo 
while the paper was delivered at res 
dence or office, originally at the rate ‘ 
2c and later at the rate of 3c per copy. 

In the communities which the Bi 
serves, subscribers are willing to pay 
fair price for the newspaper which fu 
nishes them with the news which they d 
sire. The Bee’s subscription price pri 
to the war was 55c per month, six da 
a week,—since the war it has been 7/< 
And the subscriber who pays a fair 
even a high price for the newspaper whi 
pleases him in service, is the subserib 
of most value to the advertiser. 

Duplication in circulation was pt 
vented by issuing in Sacramento Ci 
only one edition of the Bee—a home e¢ 
tion—used for both street sales and f 
residence distribution. Earlier editio 
were used only for the mails, and 
Valley routes, and were sent out in clos 
pouches; and no town received more th 
one edition of the paper. 

A sporting edition was not issued, ev 
in the face of competition. The only e 
ception to that rule to date was ma 
during a few months in the fall of t 
present year when there was a close fa 
for first place in the Pacific Coast Ba‘ 
ball League between Sacramento and 5 
Francisco. 

While premiums were used origina 
in the introduction of the paper, th 
were gradually discontinued, it bet 
learned by experience that the subser 
tion list which is founded on premit 
changes every few months, and is ! 


ily expensive to the newspaper, but of 
ymparatively small value to the adver- 
ser. The valuable subscription list is 
ymposed of permanent subscribers who 
we acquired a liking for the paper, de- 
nd upon it for the news which they 
ant, interestedly read every copy, and 
iturally are more attracted by the ad- 
srtisements than would be occasional or 
vance readers. 
Circulation by routes in remote dis- 
icts, or outside the State, was gradually 
scontinued or discouraged, and attention 
meentrated on the Valley itself. Circu- 
tion in the territory from which local 
erchants obtain their trade is that which 
of most value to the newspaper. 
To convince advertisers that the rates 
1oted were undeviating and that there 
as no favoritism shown to any adver- 
ser, local or foreign, a policy was an- 
yunced more than 20 years ago and 
gidly adhered to since, under which ad- 
tising space in the paper was arranged 
r under written contract in duplicate. 
With the slogan “No confidential con- 
acts,” and the announcement that each 
lvertiser was privileged to read the con- 
act of any other advertiser, and claim 
r himself any benefit or condition which 
might find therein, advertisers were 
couraged to exchange information as 
their contracts, and thus assure them- 
lves that they were fairly treated. And 
, in time, the advertisers both in the 
cal and foreign fields, learned to accept 
e word of the Bee and its representa- 
yes as to circulation and advertising, 
ithout question. 
As corollaries of the Bee’s principles, 
e following among other rules were fol- 
wed in the advertising department: 
Commissions were not paid solicitors 
st in their desire to increase their com- 
nsation, they should misrepresent or 
islead, to the ultimate dissatisfaction of 
e advertiser and to the injury of the 
twspaper. 
Advertisers were not encouraged to 
‘erbuy space, nor to contract for more 
an could be used wisely and to the ad- 
ntage of their business. 
If the advertiser was unfamiliar with 
fe writing of advertisements, he was ad- 
sed with regard thereto and every 
¢ort made to secure him results, on the 
ieory that the advertiser who obtains re- 
‘Its from the paper will be a permanent 
jtron with increasing business, while he 
10 advertises for a few months, or a 
jar, and secures no results, or only in- 
(ferent results, will be lost as a cus- 
tmer for years to come. Twenty-five 
jars ago, and with a circulation of less 
fan 7,000, the bee employed a special 
évertisement writer to prepare “ads” for 
évertisers unfamiliar with the principles 
( successful ad-writing. It was among 
2 first papers on the Coast to give this 
vice. 
It has been the belief of many adver- 
fers for years that advertising in a 
sturday evening newspaper is compara- 
tely worthless, as compared with that 
1a Sunday morning issue. In conse- 
cence, a number of evening newspapers 
lve invaded the Sunday morning field. 
le Bee has conclusively demonstrated 
fit the evening newspaper, with the 
oper quantity and quality of circula- 
‘n and hold on its readers, can secure 
‘tisfactory results for advertising from 
‘e of space in its Saturday issue and 
it, under such conditions, it need not 
vade the Sunday morning field. 
Many years ago, the advertising of a 
“cramento department store was ordered 
(t of the Saturday Bee on the theory, 
sd to have been tested in other cities, 
"it use of space on Saturday night does 
'f pay when a Sunday morning news- 
[per 1s available. The department store 
i question was managed by level-headed 
tae Slate they willingly agreed 
‘make the following test suggested by 
\ Bee; They were to use for announce- 
Mats of their store, a full page in the 
€ on each of 5 consecutive Saturdays: 
t page was to contain offerings of merit 
fit would attract purchasers: the same 
<i were not to be made in 
‘Wspaper: careful record was 
Ac et in each department of sales 
tle hrough the advertisement and 
rs records were to be investigated by 
t store managers ; if, in their judgment, 
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this test for five weeks should demon- 
strate to their satisfaction that advertis- 
ing in the Saturday Bee really paid, they 
were to pay for the space used, and make 
a contract for a page each Saturday for 
a year; if the test was not satisfactory 
in results, they would owe nothing for 
the space used, and the Bee would not 
thereafter solicit them for Saturday ad- 
vertising. A week after the conclusion 
of the test, the store made a year’s con- 
tract for Saturday advertising and it has 
never been out of the Saturday Bee since. 

The propriety of the policies upon 
which the Sacramento Bee has been built 
are obvious to any ‘business man of ex- 
perience who has learned how the con- 
fidence of the public can be secured and 
held. It is probable that any competent 
business man, unfamiliar with newspaper 
management and suddenly saddled with 
the responsibility for conducting a news- 
paper, would apply the well-established 
rules of store management in his conduct 
of the paper and work out for each de- 
partment regulations approximating those 
adopted by the Bee. 

But it is also true that at the time the 
Bee commenced to treat the publication of 
its newspaper as a merchandising busi- 
ness the newspaper business was not gen- 
erally so regarded by publishers or public. 

The publishers of the Bee have been 
asked frequently how they achieved their 
success in a comparatively small city, and 
in this article, frankly stated, is the 
answer with a few illuminating details— 
“Consider the public as your customers, 
and apply approved store methods, so far 
as applicable, in dealing with them.” 


Wage Deadlock Up to Chiefs 


Adjudication of a deadlock over the 
wage scale of photo-engravers of the 
Northwest was referred to the presidents 
of the national photo-engravers associa- 
ton and the international photo-engrav- 
er union at the close of a two-day ses- 
sion in Spokane, Dec. 15, at which em- 
ployers and employees from Washington, 
Oregon and British Columbia were in 
attendance. The union demands $55 for 
44 hours a week and the employers are 
standing pat on the current wage of $47 
a week for 44 hours work. 
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BEAVERBROOK DENIES 
“PRESS TRUST” 


Owner London Daily Express Brands 
Talk of 


Rothermere ‘‘Silly Nonsense’”’ 


News Monopoly with 


—Sees Prosperous Year 


Lord Beaverbrook this week classed as 
‘silly nonsense” reports that a “press 
trust’ existed in England, of which he 
and Lord Rothermere held control. 

_ Articles printed in this country, re- 
ferring to him as “the greatest man in 
Great Britain today,” he branded as 
“florid,” and laughed heartily when told 
many persons in this country had been 
led to believe the news situation in Eng- 
land was “unhealthy.” 

The widely known London publisher 
arrived in New York, Dec. 24, for what 
he said was a brief pleasure trip and in 
no way connected with his newspaper 
interests. 

He refused to discuss at length present 
English newspaper affairs, when ques- 
tioned by Epiror & PusrisHer. He de- 
clared, however, prospects were bright for 
a prosperous new year for the British 
press. 

Lord Beaverbrook is the son of the 
late William Aitken, Scotch Presbyterian 
minister of Newcastle, N. B., Canada. 
Starting in his career at $5 a week, he 
made a fortune in the Dominion, and 
went to England about 13 years ago. He 
is now said to be one of the five richest 
men in Great Britain, worth, it is esti- 
mated, more than £5,000,000. After the 
war he bought his way into the news- 
paper business, At present he is owner 
of the London Evening Standard, the 
Daily Express, and the Sunday Express. 
The circulation of the Daily Express is 
nearly a million. 

Recently Lord Beaverbrook purchased 
the Pall Mall Gazette, merging it with 
the Evening Standard, which he had 
bought from Edward Hulton, co-operat- 
ing in a deal transacted by Lord Rother- 
mere. 

This merger, he pointed out, caused 
suspension of one large newspaper in 
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CHEF VIED WITH SANTA IN POPULARITY 
AT NEWSPAPER CLUB’S PARTY 


a 


Future reporters, 
daughters of New York newspapermen, gathered together around a Christmas tree at the 


Newspaper Club, December 27, and how they did laugh and eat! 


managing editors, sob sisters, 


and perhaps publishers, the sons and 


Governor ‘‘Al’’ Smith, 


New York, and Senator Copeland were present, too, both of them claiming to be youngsters 


again, 


‘‘While learned men are wrangling about a lot of things they don’t understand— 


matters in which we are not interested at all—you and I know that the real things that 
came with Christmas Season were Love and Kind Deeds,’’ ran the invitation, which brought 
the children to the festival, 
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England in 1923. No other large news 
papers ceased publication. A few minor 
papers had failed, but in general the 1924 
outlook for English newspapers was en- 
tirely favorable, he indicated. 

He said he did not know whether or 
not the London Morning Post had been 
sold. Reports of the sale of this news- 
paper have reached this country in cables 
from England. 

“Certainly I am not the one to speak,” 
he insisted in regard to the so-called 
British press trust. 

“T only own 
London.” 

He was reminded his name was fre 
quently linked with that of Lord Rother- 
mere as the two men who had virtual 
monopoly of news in England. This he 
dismissed by saying he and Rothermere 
were great friends. 

The Epiror & PuBLISHER reporter met 
Lord Beaverbrook in his room at the 
Ritz Carlton hotel. He had just re- 


three newspapers in 


BEAVERBROOK 


Lorp 


turned from a walk through Central 
Park. He is a rather short man with a 
big head, exceedingly quick and precise 
in all his movements. At the moment, it 
seemed, he would talk about anything ex- 
cept newspapers. 

“T went into the newspaper business 
because I like it,” he said. “It is fasci- 
nating. I love the thrill and the excite- 
ment of it. 

“T write for my own newspapers and 


enjoy doing so, But I’m no veteran 
newspaper man. I am quite new at the 
game. 


“T have only been in the business since 
the war,’ he repeated, and insisted he 
could not speak with authority as a news- 
paper publisher. 

At this point he jumped up and walked 
about the hotel suite nervously a few 
moments, looking, he said, for his glasses, 
which he failed to find. Then he went 
to his desk and scribbled the following 
quotation from the Bible: 

“Let not him who girdeth on his armor 
boast, but he that putteth it off.” 

The interview was ended. 


Employees Distribute $17,456 


Harrisburg (Pa.) Telegraph Em- 
ployees’ Association celebrated its 15th 
birthday and distributed Christmas checks 
in the sum of $17,456.11 to members of 
the Telegraph family last week. At the 
reorganization meeting DeWitt Wohl- 
farth, mechanical department, was elected 
president; G. M. Steinmetz, treasurer ; 
Jacob ‘C. Wachtman, financial secretary ; 
Miss Myrtle Simmons, assistant secre- 
tary, and F. R. Oyster, A. Boyd Hamil- 
ton, H, A. Fry, Robert Gohl, W. R. 
Naugle, Edward Gibbons, Edward Lich- 
tenberger and F. D. Fisher, directors. 


N. Y. Typos Buy Home 


Union Holding Company, subsidiary of 
Typographical Union No. 6, has pur- 
chased a four-story home on West 16th 
street, New York, to be used as execu- 
tive offices. It adjoins the home of New 
York Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 51, 
purchased early this year. 
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FRANK I. COBB, OF NEW YORK WORLD, IS DEAD 


Editor & Publisher for December 29, 


1923 


Militant Journalist Who Won Place of Lasting Fame, Passes in Prime of Life After Long anc 
Valiant Fight—_From Camp Cook Shack He Rose to Leadership in Making Public Opinion. 


TEWSPAPER men of the world this 
week mourned the loss of Frank I. 
Cobb, editor of the New York World, 
who died Dec. 21, after fighting a losing 
battle against cancer for many months. 
While not unexpected, the death of Mr. 
Cobb came as a shock to his followers 
and friends. 


Mr. Cobb was born Aug. 6, 1869, 
on a farm in Northeastern Kansas, 
in Shawnee County uot far trom 


Topeka, to which his father, Minor Hi: 
Cobb, moved from New York State in 
the general resettling of population after 
the Civil War. When he was a small 
boy the home shifted to a saw-mill town 
on the edge of a lumbering area in Michi- 
gan. 

The boy’s schooling had little of for- 
mal book teaching in it. He attended the 
county schools when he could be spared 
from household duties, He found means 
to be graduated from the State Normal 
School. He was a teacher of other boys 
before he was twenty-one. It was in 
the lumber camps that he probably de- 
veloped fearlessness of all self-constituted 
authorities, whether it were that of the 
bully or that of the pompous individual 
or association of individuals assuming 
the privileges and prestige which go with 
public office, wealth or ornamental title. 
When he faced a controversy or a deci- 
sion made for his guidance by another 
he met it with the question “Why?” 
never with “Who are you?” He some- 
times cited human nature studies he ac- 
cumulated while cook in a logging camp. 

At twenty-two he had come out of 
the woods and was reporter for the 
Grand Rapids Herald. Somewhere, some- 
how, he had laid the foundation for a 
clear understanding of history and espe- 
cially American political history. It was 
not long before he was at Lansing .as 
legislative correspondent. Association 
with leaders of men at the capital un- 
covered through their appreciation his 
quality of leadership and he was called 
back to Grand Rapids as city editor of 
the Herald. In 1893 he went over to the 
Grand Rapids Eagle as city editor, and 
in three years more his reputation had 
so advertised him he was persuaded to 
eo to Detroit as a reporter and associate 
editor of the News. 

Men were doing things in Michigan in 
those days even as now. Detroit was the 
home of Russell A. Alger, War Secre- 
tary of McKinley’s Cabinet and the scape- 
goat to appease the public wrath of 
Theodore Roosevelt and the other critics 
of “embalmed beef” methods in the Span- 
ish War emergency. Mr. Cobb was one 
of those who bolstered up Gov. Pingree 
against being abashed by the jeérs of the 
Eastern critics, who nicknamed him 
Potato Pingree. Chase Osborn was just 
bringing his vigorous personality into the 
affairs of the State. “Jim” McMillan 
was: carrying out in Detroit schemes -of 
transportation and other exploitation, 
which were later typical of national 
groups of public service corporation pro- 
moters. Julius Caesar Burrows as well 
as William Alden Smith, who had learned 
the elements of statesmanship while 
carrying newspapers from the press, was 
proving his weight in national councils. 
At National Conventions national leaders 
accepted the young writer, his good faith 
and discretion, at the appraisal of their 
Michigan friends. 

Mr. Cobb became first political re- 
porter and correspondent and then editor 
in chief of the Free Press. 

It was then that Joseph Pulitzer was 
studying clippings and newspaper trade 
gossip, and especially the reports of his 
own observers sent all over the country 
to find an understudy and successor to 
William Henry Merrill, his chief of staff, 
whose health was failing, All unknow- 
ing, Mr. Cobb became the center of one 
of these inquisitions and then of all of 
them. He came to the World in ‘May, 


1904. He brought with him not a little 
of the fresh, healthy atmosphere of the 
North Woods and never ceased to draw 
on it to fortify him in his convictions as 
to right and wrong, wisdom and folly. 

Mr. Cobb’s name seldom appeared in 
The World in all his time of service. 
Before he succeeded to the title of editor, 
after the death of Mr. Pulitzer, he made 
occasional contributions of essays on 
phases of American history, such as the 
Exercise of Martial Law by the States 
and the Evolution of the Convention Sys- 
tem. Of course not all of the more note- 
worthy of the editorial utterances during 
his work as editor were his; but he was 
the leader and hardest worker of a de- 
voted staff. Like his fellow worker, the 
late Charles R. Miller of the New York 
Times, and Henry Watterson, Arthur 
Brisbane and E. P. Mitchell, he lived into 
a time in which personality had begun to 
fade out of the editorial side of news- 
papers. 

But, again like Mr. Miller, he would 
have regarded with pity and contempt 
one who wrote at his direction that which 


the writer did not himself believe to be 
true. Like an impatient general in em- 
ploying his intellectual forces in battle, 
the manner was merely evidence of the 
sincerity of his own belief. He had 
nothing but disgust for one who bent and 
trimmed opinions to meet time and cir- 
ctumstances and the pleasuring of an acci- 
dental authority. 

Mr. Cobb would not write six lines 
about himself for ‘““Who’s Who,” but he 
would spend hours and weeks preparing 
himself to spread and defend his theories 
of American destiny and human liberty 
and honesty, whether before an august 
assembly of publicists or a bewildered 
and groping neighborhood improvement 
society made up of newly mixed com- 
ponents in the East Side melting pot. 
Quite recently he contributed notable arti- 
cles to the monthly magazines on the les- 
sons of the World War, out of which ex- 
tracts are elsewhere quoted. 

Of his war service, aside from that 
done in his editorial® writings, those 
closest to him knew or know little more 
than that he was constantly leaving for 
Washington on a summons from_ the 
White House, as likely to call him from 
his home in the middle of his sleeping 
time—which was always what his work 
made it—as in his busiest office hour. 
When finally he went to France as a 
member of the staff of Col. E. M. House, 
in attendance on the Versailles Con- 
ferences, he went as an individual, com- 
pletely “detached from his connection 
with The World for the term of his pub- 
lic duties.’ Such an understanding had 
been made necessary because of the close 


intimacy into which Woodrow ‘Wilson 
had drawn him and which made it pos- 
sible that his efforts in the service of the 
Government and the President might be 
carelessly interpreted, outside of The 
World organization, as involving a gen- 
eral subordination of The World to any 
man or his policies, Administration or 
party. 

After the war Mr. Cobb was decorated 
with the ribbons of Chevalier of the Le- 
gion of Honor of France and Chevalier 
of the Order of Leopold of the Belgians. 
He never wore either. 

Mr. Cobb was a director and the first 
vice-president of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. Governor Nathan 
Miller appointed him a member of the 
Board of Managers of the Manhattan 
State Hospital; he was Chairman of the 
Publicity Committee of the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation and a member of va- 
rious social organizations. His favorite 
haunt when off duty and away from his 
home was the Manhattan Club, where he 
was a leading promoter of mental athletics 
at “The Boarding House Table” and 


The simplicity of his mind, the mod- 
esty of his heart, the integrity of his 
spirit lived with him. But they will 
not die with him, They are already 


preserved as a bright tradition among 
those of us who had the honor of work- 
ing with him and for those who will 
come after us.—RALPH PULITZER, 


self-proclaimed tyrant of the Domino 
Room. When on duty, but roaming from 
his desk, he frequented, all day long, 
the news rooms, studying the news first 
hand as it came from the special corre- 
spondents, press associations and from re- 
porters and rewrite men who had gathered 
it at the telephone. 

Mr. Cobb was married in 1897 to. Miss 
Delia S. Bailey, an artist. His. second 
wife was Miss Margaret Hubbard Ayer 
of the staff of The Sunday World for 
many years and the daughter of Mrs. 
Harriet Hubbard Ayer, a brilliant figure 
in the newspaper life of another genera- 
tion. They had two children, Jane and 
Hubbard Ayer. Away from New York 
City, Mr. Cobb took boyish delight occa- 
sionally in directing (though he was in- 
clined to believe incompetently) his farm 
near Norwalk, Conn., and in his annual 
fishing excursion to Moosehead, Lake. 

Funeral. services were held in New 
York Dec. 23, and burial was in West- 
port, Conn., his country home, Monday. 

Formalism, frowned on by Mr. Cobb 
during his lifetime, was markedly absent 
from the funeral service. 

Pews were reserved for the honorary 
pallbearers, members of the World or- 
ganization and delegations from the Man- 
hattan, Lotos and Query (Clubs. Many of 
Mr. Cobb’s one time companions in jour- 
nalistic work, now numbered among the 
city’s most substantial business men, were 
present to pay their tribute of affection. 

The city and State were officially repre- 
sented in Acting Mayor Hulbert and 
Major Gen. Charles W. Berry, who took 
the place of. Governor Smith among 


the ‘honorary pallbearers, who were 

Former Gov. Nathan L. Miller, forme 
Under Secretary of State Frank L. Poll 
former Justice Morgan J. O’Brien, Ju) 
tice Victor J. Dowling, Justice E. & } 
Merrell, Bernard ‘M. Baruch, Dwight V\ 


Morrow, Mr. Konta, Samuel A. Bear 


sley, John Godfrey Saxe, Walter Pric 
Louis C. Duval, Patrick Francis Murph 
Mr. Seibold, Adolph S. Ochs, Rollo Ox 
den, H. S. Pollard, John H. Tennant, Dc 
C. Seitz, John L. Heaton, Herbert Bayar 
Swope, Florence D. White and Ral 
Pulitzer. * 

The Lotus Club, of which Mr. Col 
was a member, was represented by i 
vice-president, Charles W. Price, at 
Melville E. Stone, W. F. Bullock, of # 
London Daily Mail and Gerard Swop 
Among those who attended the funer 
were: 

Justice Joseph M. Proskauer, Geor 
McAneny, Robert Adamson, Julian M; 
son, John D. Lindsay, H. H. Kohilsaj 
William P. Beazell, Martin Green, Chi 
Magistrate William McAdoo, Isaac | 
White, Franklin P. Adams, Jay J. Fin 
Justice Edward B. La Fetra, Arthur | 
Clarke, James Wright Brown, Lawren 
Godkin, Oswald Garrison Villard, Wj) 
liam Leary, Luther Little, Philip Don 
hue, Dr. Charles E. Norris, Mark Y 
Porter, Ernest Harvier, Charles Steck 
and Arthur Krock. 

Samuel M. Williams, Samuel S. Fo 
taine, Robert H. Lyman, James J. Hoe 
William F. Clarke, Joseph J. Canavya 
J. Earl Clauson, Avery ‘Carr, Wa 
Bliss, John H. Gavin, James E. Devi 
Eugene J. Young, Ruel P. Smith, Jam 
S. Griffith, Clarence J. Shearn, Geor 
W. Huber, John P. Rainey, Dr. A. Stel 
representing the Italian Immigration $ 
ciety; Francis D. Gallatin, W. O. Ingl 
George Herbert Daley, John J. Lambe 
Martin Saxe, L. R. E. Paulin and Erni 
Howard. 


ROBERT H. K. WHITELY 


Veteran Detroit Tribune M. E. Di 
in Ypsilanti 
(By Telegraph to Eviror & PUBLISHER) 


Ypsitanti, Mich. Dec. 26,—Robi 
H. K. Whitely, veteran newspaper mi 
died at this home in Ypsilanti Mond 
night. 

Born in Wheeling, W. Va., Mr. Whi 
ly spent his youth in Minnesota. Up 
eraduation from the University of I 
nois, his first newspaper experience ¥ 
in St. Paul and Minneapolis. Ultimat 
he served as legislative correspondent 
newspapers in those cities. 

In 1891, Whitely went to Detroit 
managing editor of the former Detr 
Tribune. He brought with him, amc 
others, Frank I. Cobb, who died a i 
days ago in New York. 


For 18 years he continued as manag) 
editor of the Tribune and the morn 
edition of the Detroit News, which $i 
ceeded the Tribune, following amalgar 
tion. Then he left that position to 
come night editor of the Detroit F 
Press, which position he held for 9 ye 
until impaired health necessitated 0 
door occupation. 


After this he engaged in the real est 
business for some time. Then he 
appointed a member of the Detroit C 
Service Commission by Mayor Marx. 

Mr. Whitely was one of the found 
of the Fellowcraft Club, originally 
newspaper organization. He was a me 
ber of the Order of ‘Cincinnati. 

A few years after coming to Det 
he married Alice E. Ebert, society ed) 
of ‘the Tribune. He is survived by 
widow and two daughters, Helen Leba 
Whitely, society editor, Detroit Ne 
and Katherine Kirkwood Whitely, alsc 
the society department. 
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PRESS RATE WIRE PRIVILEGE MENACED 
| BY WESTERN UNION RULINGS 


Company Changes ‘‘Check”’ at Will and Without Notice and 
Holds That Queries Offering to Sell News 
Take Full Rate 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


President, 


FASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 27.— 
The days of press rates in the 
American newspaper world are numbered. 
The Western Union Telegraph Company 
has begun to restrict its interpretation of 
the press privilege to such an extent that 
the logical result must soon be the appli- 
cation of full commercial rates to news- 
‘paper messages, unless, of course, the 
Interstate ‘Commerce Commission steps 
in and prevents such a development. 

The Commisison has jurisdiction over 
telegraph companies and any application 
for increase in rates must be approved 
by it. The Western Union has won the 
first round in the fight which has been 
conducted before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for two years. Un- 
less the American newspapers intervene 
and fight for their rights, the Western 
Union will unquestionably go a_ step 
further. And that will be the ending of 
press rates altogether. 

My attention was first attracted to the 
change of Western Union policy about 
two years ago. | had not made any 
particular point of watching the messages 
sent to and from newspapers but suddenly 
I noticed that although a message was 
marked “press rate” it would not neces- 
sarily go that way to destination. In fil- 
ing a protest before the Interstate Com- 


Davin LAWRENCE 


merce Commission, using one type of 
me€ssage as an example, I had no idea 
that the Commission would restrict its 
decision to one message, but it did. Al- 
though new evidence of the change in 
Western Union practice came to my at- 
tention after our case had its initial hear- 
ing, we were unable to present the same 
until after a decision on that one mes- 
sage was rendered. 

The editors and publishers of American 
newspapers will be interested, I am sure, 
in what was developed in our case before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Here are the essentials: 

First, the fact that a message is ac- 
cepted at “press rates” and is actually 
Sent to destination that way, or that it 
is received by a newspaper with the mark 

“press rates collect” doesn’t mean that 
Press rates are granted. It does mean 
that each of these messages can be 
charged for at full rate on the monthly 
bill—the Western Union reserves the 
right to oe the “check” at any time. 

Second, newspaperman who files a 
query to a newspaper but has not been 
specifically authorized to do so by that 
hewspaper can be denied press rates. 
This. may put to an end the age-old 
Practice of vicinity correspondents in 
querying newspapers on local happen- 


Consolidated Press 


Association 


ings—a process to which many a writer 
owes his first encouragement in news- 
paper work. 

Third, if a query should turn out to 
be “an offer to sell news,” it immediately 
takes the commercial rate. 

This last point is really the crux of the 
matter. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission sided with the Western Union in 
its contention that the sending of queries 
is not a commercial transaction from 
which it may be reasoned that if a query 
is sent by a correspondent to a news- 
paper in order to effect a sale, or if a 
newspaper sends an order to a correspond- 
ent to effect a purchase, the commercial 
rates may at any time be applied. Who- 
ever sent a query for any other purpose 
but to sell news? 

We tried hard enough to convince the 
Commission that the primary purpose in 
all queries is commercial and that if the 
Western Union arrogated to itself the 
right to apply commercial rates to quer- 
ies, the rules did not say so. While the 
case was before the Commission, the 
Western Union suddenly modified its 
rules but inasmuch as our case had been 
brought under the old rules we chose to 
await a decision before entering a new 
case. 

So now we are confronted with the 
new rules which specifically say that 
messages offering news for sale are com- 
mercial messages. These rules will stand 
unless newspapers can prove that the 
Western Union is thereby increasing its 
rates without due cause. We asked the 
Western Union in our first case to point 
out typical queries entitled to press rates. 
Some were submitted by the Western 
Union. We have sent messages of almost 
identical phraseology since then, and 
have been denied press rates. 

These messages will be made the basis 
of our appeal to the Commission. While 
not disclosing here the messages on which 
the case is to be fought, I think every 
newspaperman will understand what is 
involved when I state that the messages 
in question which thave been denied press 
rates are the equivalent of the following: 

“Please send your dispatches over 
Western Union lines hereafter.” 

The foregoing was sent to several cor- 
respondents but was charged for at com- 
mercial rates. In order to prevent the 
usual excuse of “mistakes” this particular 
message was carried to one of the highest 
officials of the Western Union who wrote 
that it was not entitled to press rates “as 
it did not contain matter for publication.” 
Every newspaperman knows that no quer- 
ies or orders are themselves intended for 
publication but the Western Union 
officials evidently do not—or do not care 
to know it. 

Another message sent over Western 
Union lines to an authorized correspond- 
ent reads: 

“Please send 300 words night press 
collect shipwreck story.” 

This is as simple an order to a cor- 
respondent as can possibly be sent but 
I am afraid the Western Union denied 
press rates because it contained the word 
“please” or possibly the word “story.” 
There is no telling what the argument will 
be. We have tried in vain for three 
months to find out the reason for the 
refusal of press rates on similar messages. 

One of our difficulties in the first case 
was our lack of evidence from other parts 
of the country. If newspaper editors 
will watch their monthly bills and check 
up their messages they will probably find 
many messages of the query or order type 
which are not being given press rates. I 
would appreciate being sent copies of such 
messages to add to the case we shall pre- 
sent to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion at an early date. 

I cannot imagine what the purpose of 


for 
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29, 


the Western Union’s restrictive policy 
can be, unless it is that commercial busi- 
ness 1s so heavy that it is not as profitable 


to handle press messages as full rate 
telegrams when the latter are available. 
It is interesting to note that the Postal 


Telegraph Company 
arbitrary an attitude as is the Western 
Union, in fact one of the highest officials 
of the Postal wrote me when our first 
case was argued that the message in 
question was in his opinion entitled to 


is not adopting as 


press rates. Unfortunately he did not 
permit us to use his name. It does prove 
however that what has been commonly 
accepted by telegraph officials and 
newspapermen as a newspaper query is 
no longer entitled to press rates over 
Western Union lines and that if the 


present rules are approved by the Com- 
mission, the Western Union will be able 
to impose full commercial rates almost 
at will. 


INCREASE DENIED PREMIUM MEN 


N. Y. Compositors Above Scale Not to 
Benefit by Talley Award 


Members of the New York Employing 
Printers Association, at a recent meeting, 
adopted resolutions to the effect that only 
compositors who had been receiving less 
than $53 a week would benefit by the re- 
cent increase awarded by Judge Talley. 

A large percentage of Typographical 
Union No. 6 members have Bee known 
as “premium men,” receiving above the 
basic scale. The employing printers have 
decided not to apply the $3 increase gen- 
erally. Those receiving $53 or more will 
not benefit by the award. 

This is a reversal of the former prac- 
tice of the employing printers of applying 
increases in wage scales equally to all 
men. 

Following the decision of Judge Talley, 
who awarded compositors an increase, the 
employing printers immediately resumed 
negotiations with Cylinder Pressmen’s 
Union No. 51 for a settlement of their 
demand for a wage increase. The press- 
men demanded a differential of $1 above 
the basic scale for compositors. 

An agreement was reached making the 
scale the same as that awarded to Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6, namely: $53 a 
week for day work, $56 for night work, 
and $59 for third or “lobster” shift. This 
is an increase of a and becomes effective 
the first fiscal week after Dec. 15, 1923, 
and extends to Sept. 1, 1924. 

The demands of the mailers, 
women and bookbinders for 
creases, made in September, and which 
were held over pending the disposition of 
the case of Typographical Union No. 6, 
still remain unsettled. 


bindery 
wage in- 


WAGES ADVANCE IN CLEVELAND 


Employing Printers Grant Workers 6.7 
Per Cent Raise 


Members of the Cleveland Employing 
Printers’ Association and the Cleveland 
Typographical Union have signed a new 
wotking and wage agreement for 1924, 
where an advance of 6.7 per cent in wages 
is granted by employing printers, press- 


men, feeders and binders to workers in 
these classes of work. The same per- 
cehtage had previously been granted 


printers by 80 book and job shops con- 
trolled by the SOON: ing printers. 

Under the Cleveland agreement plan 
wages rise and fall with the rise and fall 
of living costs. 

“The arrangement has worked out very 
satisfactorily,’ said William Feather and 
J. B. Hinchcliffe, two officers of the as- 
sociation of employers. 

“We had a three-year agreement with 
a provision that wages should go up or 


down yearly as the federal bureau of 
labor statistics showed living costs had 
risen or fallen. This is the last year of 


the agreement and the first that the living 
cost change has been more than fractional. 
The increase was arranged without fric- 
tion on either side.” 

About 800 printers, pressmen, feeders 
and binders are affected by the adjust- 
ment. Feather said the agreement in the 
same form probably would be renewed 
next year for another three-year period. 
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ELECTROTYPERS SEEK 
NEW UNIFORM SCALE 


Employer's Committee, Meeting in 
Cleveland, Search for Plan Applic- 
able to Entire Country—To 
Prepare Report 


CLEVELAND, O., Dec. 26- 
steps are being taken by 
the International Association of 
typers of America, whose headquarters 
were recently moved from New York to 
Cleveland, to adopt a scale which will be 
satisfactory to all sections of the country. 

At a conference of the scale commit- 
tee recently, 16 prominent members pres- 


-Preliminary 
the members of 
Electro- 


ent, including William J. Onink, chair- 
man, and Frank Greber and Fred W. 
Gage, scale committee members, three 


phases of the situation were discussed: 

First. Plans to determine, if possible, 
the sentiment in favor of a uniform scale 
with certain uniform side notes. 

Second. Ideas for the drafting of cer- 
tain uniform side notes to be used with 
this uniform scale. 

Third. Tentative plans for some scale 
which will be satisfactory to all. 

After a prolonged discussion of all the 
problems it was resolved to direct the 
scale committee to frame and present in 
proof form for the consideration of the 
Western Conference, which meets in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., March 15, 1924, a new 
scale approximately scheduled on the 
following basis: basic charge will be an 
unmounted copper electrotype, with sim- 
plified side notes to apply to standard 
types of plates, special matters to be 
handled locally. 

In order to obtain data for their task, 
EG. Guiteras, field secretary, whose of- 
fices are in Cleveland, will send out prop- 
er blanks on which electrotypers may fill 
out cost data. This data will be the basis 
of preliminary information to be used at 
the Milwaukee conference. Final returns 
are not expected for the Milwaukee con- 
ference. The conference will discuss the 
data supplied, and, with this information 
and other gathered later, the estimates 
submitted will be used as the basis for 
formulating a scale to be worked out 
in definite shape for the Eastern Confer- 
ore in Philadelphia, next Jone, It is 

hoped that a definite scale plan can be 
erated to the annual convention of 
the association scheduled for Philadelphia 
in September next. 

At the Cleveland conference were: 
William J. Onink, Andrew Koehler and 
W. H. Lakeman, New York State; Frank 
Kreber, Daniel Hoynes and Frank Clark, 
of Ohio; Fred W. Gage and W. T. Ber- 
dan, of Michi nigan; Alfred Flower, Walter 
Powers and F. G. Patterson, of New 
York City; W. A. Smith and -August 


D. Bobrahn, of Chicago; R. R. Myers, 
of Des Moines; W. H. Lockwood, of 
Hartford, Conn.; and H. C. Guietras, 


of Cleveland. 


44-HOUR WAR COSTS MILLIONS 


field secretary, 


Typos 


Paid $17,000,000 in Strike 


Benefits Since 1921 


St. Louis, Dec. 26.—Strike benefits ap- 
proximating $17,000,000 have been paid 
out since May, 1921, by the International 
Typographical Union in furtherance of 
its strike for a 44-hour week, St. Louis’ 
1,200 members contributing $2,500,000, 
William J. Gibbons, president of Typo- 
graphical Union No. 8 of St. Louis, de- 

clared at a meeting of Central Trades 
& Labor Union recently. 

Gibbons said that the strike, or lock- 
out, as it is variously termed, is viztually 
over and the strike won. The strike 
benefit assessment, which had ranged as 
high as 15 per cent would be reduced to 
1 per cent on Jan. 1, he said, as only 30 
men are out of leu in St. Louis, as 
compared with 760 in May, 1921. 

Gibbons declared the International 
treasury now has more money than when 
the strike started, adding, “we stand as 
the Rock af Gibraltar, whereas many of 
the concerns which refused us beiter 
working conditions are facing bank- 
ruptcy.” 
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PUBLIC LEDGER’S NEW $3,000,000 PLANT 
READY FOR OCCUPANCY 


Latest Efficiency Features Embodied in Structure — Covers 
Entire Square—Presses Fed from Basement—Ink 
Pumping System Installed 


By E. R. CHURCHILL 


HILADELPHIA, Dec. 27. — The 

building which will house the me- 
chanical department of the Public Ledger 
Company, Philadelphia, on Jan. 1, 1924, 
is the outgrowth of more than a score 
of years’ intensive study by newspaper 
publishers, and incorporates a wealth of 
new features. 

The plant, located at the corner of 
Seventh and Sansom streets, has involved 
an expenditure of $2,000,000 and the 
building represents an investment of 
another million, 

Features embodied in the building are 
the feeding of presses, located on the 
ground floor, from reels in the basement, 
the installation of 3 twelve-unit presses, 
capable of producing 360,000 twenty-four- 
page papers in an hour, with a capacity 
of 64 pages, and the installation of 57 
Mergenthaler Linotype machines, said to 
be the largest single order in the history 
of newspaper manufacture. 

The building, which is a 3-story brick 
structure, with a 4-story front, is 212 
feet long and 147 feet deep. A fourth 
floor covers approximately one-third of 
the area of the building, and faces on 
Seventh street. ; 

Frank C. Roberts, the architect who 
designed the new home of the Public 
Ledger and the Evening Public Ledger, 
was called in after three months of in- 
tensive study by John C. Martin, general 
business manager and Joseph Clapham, 
mechanical superintendent, who _ inter- 
viewed foremen of the departments and 
planned the lay-out of each floor after 
considering their recommendations. 

The entire square bounded by Seventh, 
Sansom, Sixth and Chestnut streets, will 
be occupied by the Public Ledger build- 
ing. All of the extant structures, with 
the exception of the completed mechani- 
cal building, will be razed and the 12- 
story building will be completed by the 
latter part of 1925. 

Until the new structure is finished, 
the mechanical building, which will re- 
ceive no floor additions in 1925, will 
house the entire personnel of the Public 
Ledger Company, with the exception of 
the business and advertising departments. 
The latter will be located in an adjoining 


building at Seventh and Chestnut streets. 

Included in the building just completed 
are a cafeteria, showers on several of 
the floors, circulating ice water, Grinnell 
sprinklers throughout, a force feed ink 


tions and the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany. 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis, president of the 
Curtis Publishing Company and_ the 
Public Ledger Company, since he pur- 
chased the newspapers 11 years ago, has 
installed new equipment in the old build- 
ing, but practically all of this will be 
sold. 


One of the chief features in the edi- 
torial department is that fudges and other 
“hot” news will be proof read within a 
few feet of the linotype machines, thus 
avoiding the “awkward’ story which 
usually appears in newspapers on dead- 
lines. Rather than have copy, photo- 


} 


be in geographical progression, and will! 
move rapidly and smoothly. | 
The floors are arranged as follows: 


Fourth floor: Telephone exchange! 
room, containing service and interde-| 
partmental communication systems; cafe- 
teria and kitchen; locker rooms for’ 
composing room employees, and offices of! 


the general manager. 

Third floor: Composing room, 12,860) 
feet in area, containing 57 linotype ma-| 
chines, make-up tables and furniture! 
made by the American Type Foundry! 
Company; monotype room; stereotyping | 
room, containing two Kane boilers; en- 
graving room and foundry; editorial), 


pumping system and a three course elec- 
trical supply which will permit the 
operation of the presses in any emergency. 
The sources are two different power sta- 


Artist’s vision of press room in Philadelphia Public Ledger 


LAIN OF FIRST FLOOR — 


graphs, art work and advertising pursue 
a zigzag course through several depart- 
ments, the plant is so arranged that the 
steps from the inception to the street will 


plant. Above: 


Architect’s plan of the same floor space, 


local news, sports and telegraph rooms. 


Second floor: 
etching rooms, 


Rotogravure press anc 
connected by overheac 
conveyor for plates; job pressroom 
temporary library; art department 
photographic department, Sunday editor’ 
offices and offices of mechanical depart 
ment heads. 

First floor gallery: Platform buil 
around presses for visitors; circulatiot 
department; electrical three-source con'| 
trol system, with automatic press speet| 


regulators. 
First floor: Three rows of 12 Ho 
unit presses, mounted on steel, opel 


frames, for passage of paper from base) 
ment; a Hoe 24-cylinder color press 
casting rooms equipped with 3 junio) 
autoplate machines and three auto 
shavers; lavatories and dressing room), 
for electricians and workmen; deliver)! 
room. 

Basement: Paper storage room, witl 
complete tracking system; gravity linl 
belt conveyor from street, capable 0 
handling 60 paper rolls a minute. 

Sub-basement: Gas blowers for sur 
face combustion in metal heating; pum 
room; air compressor for ventilation ; ic\| 
machine; 5,000-pound ink storage tanl) 
filled from street funnel, pumping t( 
three 10,000-pound storage tanks 01 
second floor; scales and baling machint 
for waste paper; subsidiary electrica 
control system. | 

A passenger elevator and a combinatiot, 
passenger and freight elevator on the 
Seventh street side, and a freight eleva) 
tor on the Sansom street side provid 
transportation. Heat for the building 1) 
supplied by the Curtis Publishing Com 
pany through a 24-inch main under San) 
som street. 

The personnel of the mechanical de. 


& Publisher 


Editor 


follows: mechanical 
Clapham; chief 
foremen compos- 


jrtments is as 
perintendent, Joseph 
igineer, C. B. Reed; 
iw room, Charles Lange and Charles 
uecker; foremen stereotype rooms, 
arles Bowen and Sealmore Lofland; 
reman engraving room, Joseph Slavin; 
remen pressroom, Raymond Payne and 
Vickers. The mechanical department 
aploys 450 persons. 


The artist shows (above) how the 
Public Ledger plant, companion to the 
Curtis building, will appear when com- 
pleted. In the left foreground stands 
Independeree Hall, The plan (right) 
pictures how the battery of linotypes 
will fill the composing room, in close 
proximity to the city room and depart- 
ments. Plan of the second floor (below) 
explains the rotogravure, job press, and 
photograph arrangements, 


TIMES FIXES $4 LINE RATE 


ighest Display Charge in U. S. Goes 
Into Effect Jan. 1 


New York Times has established, ef- 
ctive Jan. 1, an advertising rate of $4.00 
iline daily, $5.00 Sunday, for top of 
i. next to reading matter, on page 
‘or 

This is the highest rate for display ad- 
‘rtising of any daily newspapers in the 
vuntry. 

On the day the new rate card was is- 
led, the Richard A. Foley Advertising 
gency, of Philadelphia, ordered the ad- 
“ttisements of ‘Velvet Joe’ Tobacco, 
dd by the Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
ompany, in that position. 


for 
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Veteran Iowa Newspaperman Dies 


D, M. Conroy, 52, business manager 
Mason City (Ia.) Globe-Gazette, died 
Dec. 20. Born in Keokuk, he started 


as a young boy in the office of the Keo- 
kuk Daily Constitution. His newspaper 
career extended over 40 years. From 
Keokuk he joined the advertising force 
of the Ottumwa Courier, soon after be- 
coming a partner in the Globe-Gazette 
company. He was twice elected president 
of the Associated Iowa Dailies; a co- 
ordinate branch of the Iowa State Press 
Association, and he was also active in 
the Inland Press Association. 


Fraternity Offers Newspaper Cups 


Editors of weekly and daily papers in 
Indiana will compete for prizes to be 
offered by Sigma Delta Chi, professional 


journalistic fr aternity of Indiana Univer-’° 


9 


sity. A silver loving cup will be award- 
ed to the editor of a daily paper in a 
city of 35,000 or less who has done the 
most in the way of community service. 
Another cup will be awarded to the ed- 
itor of the weekly paper which is found 
to be the best all-around weekly in In- 


diana. Judges will be prominent editors 
outside of the state. The contest will 


close in February. 


Ads Built Wrigley Company 


Advertising caused the big expansion 
of William Wrigley, Jr.’s, chewing gum 
company, he declared in Chicago, Nov. 
13. In a trip West recently a friend 
asked him why he didn’t save some ad- 
vertising money and run on ereieldat 
for a while. Wrigley asked “how much 
progress would we make if the locomo- 
tive was taken off this train,” in reply. 
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Craftsmen Pass Forestry Resolution 


The Milwaukee Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen recently unanimously 
passed a resolution urging its membership 
internationally to use every means avail- 
able to spread the gospel of forest pro- 
tection. The Clubs of Printing House 
Craftsmen function for trade education 
exclusively. E. George Myers is presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Club. The actions 
of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation and the Wisconsin Paper and Pulp 
Manufacturers’ Association were espe- 
cially commended in the resolution. 


Would Make Daily Co-Defendent 


James N. Davis, attorney of Portland, 
Ore., has filed a motion in court asking 
that the Oregon Journal be included as a 
co-defendent with Circuit Judge Tazwell 
in a slander suit for $30,000 against the 
jurist. He asked to file an amended 
complaint charging Judge Tazwell and 
the Journal jointly with composing and 
publishing a libel. Circuit Judge Evans 
denied the motion, holding that a suit 
for slander could not be converted into 
one for libel and that the change might 
be made only by filing an entirely new 
complaint. 


Anti-Klan Weekly to Continue 


National Anti-Klan Weekly, published 
by J, C. Walton, impeached governor of 
Oklahoma, is to be fostered by the Na- 
tional Society of Freedom, of which the 
former executive is chairman. The $6 
membership fee entitles the member to a 
year’s subscription to the paper, 
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WIDE EXPANSION OF N. Y. EVENING POST 
PLANNED BY C. H. K. CURTIS 


Increased Editorial Staff, Addition of Public Ledger Features, 
Installation of Two Presses and More Linotypes 
Contemplated—Gay and Fahey Resign 


ALE of the New York Evening Post 
late last week by the holding syndi- 
cate, headed by Edwin F. Gay, to Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis, owner of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger and other publica- 
tions, is one of the chief topics of conver- 
sation in the newspaper world today. 

While the sale occurred so suddenly 
that it was impossible to secure any state- 
ment outlining the plans of the Curtis 
organization, it is understood that : 

The price paid was close to $1,800,000. 

Edwin F. Gay, president and directing 
head of the Evening Post for five years, 
will retire on January 1. 

John H. Fahey, publisher of the Eve- 
ning Post during recent months, will re- 
tire January 1. 

So far as could be learned, all other 

executives will continue in their present 
positions. 
' Under an arrangement made by Mr. 
Gay, Thomas W. Lamont and Mr. Curtis 
all employes who have been with the Post 
more than two years will continue on the 
payroll of that newspaper until April 1, 
1924, or later. 

All older employes will be placed upon 
the same status as veteran Curtis em- 
ployes at the personal direction of Mr. 
Curtis. 

‘Mr. Curtis will assume control of the 
Evening Post January 1. 

The first issue of the Post under Cur- 
tis ownership will be January 2 and on 
that date the paper will appear in an en- 
tirely new type dress. 

Curtis plans, still in the making in- 
clude : 

A greatly increased editorial staff. 

Transferring all Public Ledger fea- 
tures, including Clinton Gilbert and Ray- 
mond Carroll, to the Post. 

Installation of two new presses and 
many linotype machines. 

Placing of the Evening Post back on 
all newsstands. 

Sale of the Evening Post came rather 
unexpectedly. The numerous stockholders 
had been practically divided into three 
groups, each of which were attempting to 
obtain the property under their manage- 
ynent. Two of the groups had combined 
and obtained outside aid. Not until a 
few days before the sale was there any 
indication that they would not succeed 
in raising the necessary funds to carry on 
for three years under the management of 
Mr. Gay, then their plans suddenly went 
awry. 

It is noteworthy that all groups con- 
cerned were friendly to Mr. Gay and all 
plans included his continuation as head 
of the property, but no one was able to 
raise the funds necessary to carry on the 
project. 

It is rumored that it was the failure of 
any one of the three groups, represented 
among the stockholders, to finance the 
Evening Post along its present lines that 
resulted in a notification being sent to Mr. 
Lamont that it would be necessary for 
him to exercise his rights as the holder 
of $1,600,000 worth of bonds and resume 
control about Jan. Ist. As a result, it 
was Mr. Lamont that negotiated for the 
sale of the property to Mr. Curtis. 

Substantial additions are being made 
this week to the mechanical equipment of 
the Evening Post. 

John C. Martin, general business man- 
ager, Philadelphia Public Ledger, and 
Joseph Clapham, its mechanical superin- 
tendent, are spending considerable time 
jin New York for necessary reorganiza- 
tion changes. 

No information was given out by Mr. 
(Martin, who was questioned by Ebrror 
& PUBLISHER. 

It is understood, however, two presses 
will be added to the Post plant and it is 
inown the battery of Linotypes will be 
considerably increased. 


Incorporation papers of the New York 
Evening Post were filed Dec. 26 in New 
York. Mr. Curtis, Mr. Martin, and 
Hugh Burke, eastern representative of 
the Public Ledger, are the incorporators. 
The company will have 20,000 shares of 
preferred stock at $100 a share and 10,000 
shares of common stock without par 
value. The incorporators each subscribed 
for 10 shares. 

Other directors until the first annual 
meeting besides Mr. Curtis, Mr. Martin, 
and Mr. Burke are David L. Smiley, 
executive editor, and Charles A. Tyler, 
assistant general business manager of the 
Public Ledger. 

The objects of the corporation, it is 
stated, are to acquire the good-will and 
the name of the New York Evening Post, 
Inc., an existing New York corporation, 
which was filed Aug. 5, 1918, “including 
all right in and to the daily newspaper 
known as the New York Evening Post, 
and to continue the publication of such 
newspaper and generally to engage in the 
business of publishing, printing, binding 
and distributing newspapers, magazines, 
pamphlets, books and publications and in 
the business of job and book printers.” 

John H. Fahey, publisher of the Post, 
made the following statement in regard to 
the transfer : 

“T am sure the purchase of the Eve- 
ning Post by Mr. Curtis will mark the 
beginning of a new epoch in the history 
of New York journalism. 

“Mr. Curtis brings to the Evening Post 
resources and experience which cannot 
fail to be effective, not only in increasing 
its prestige, and in developing it as one 
of the great newspapers of the world, 
but also in extending its opportunities for 


public service. 

“The profession. of journalism is 
familiar with the achievements of Mr. 
Curtis, and especially admires the high 
idealism which has always animated him 
in the conduct of the publishing enter- 
prises which he has carried to the first 
rank of leadership in their fields. 

“The application of the same methods, 
and the adherence to the same standards 
of character and integrity can hardly fail 
to react now even to a greater extent 
on the newspaper publishing business 
throughout the country, because after all 
New York is the most conspicuous news- 
paper field in the United States. 

“Tn my opinion Mr. Curtis’ acquisition 
of the Evening Post will inevitably tend 
to hearten the thousands of newspaper 
workers who are proud of their profes- 
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sion, and anxious to see it grow in public 
esteem, as a result of adherence to high 
principles. 

“New York is the home of some of the 
best newspapers published anywhere. 
They cannot fail to improve further as 
the result of friendly competition on a 
more ambitious scale with the Post.” 

Mr. Fahey said that he assumed the 
duties of publisher of the Post last June 
under an agreement with the executive 
committee representing the stockholders, 
which contemplated the reorganization or 
sale of the paper by the end of the year. 
He plans now to withdraw from the 
Evening Post as soon as convenient to the 
new owners, to devote himself to his own 
affairs. Mr. Fahey is the owner and 
publisher of the Worcester Evening Post 
and the Manchester (N. H.) Mirror. 

The stockholders of the Evening Post 
at the time of the sale were: Charles C. 
Burlingham, James Byrne, Norman H. 
Davis, Henry S. Dennison, Cleveland H. 
Dodge, Marshall Field, Edwin F. Gay, 
Maitland F. Griggs, August Heckscher, 
George H. Howard, Henry James, Sam 
A. Lewisohn, George O. May, Van S. 
(Merle-Smith, Gerrish H. Milliken, Wil- 
liam Church Osborn, Robert P. Perkins, 
Frank L. Polk, Harold I. Pratt, John T. 
Pratt, Roland L. Redmond, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Joseph H. Schaffner, Donald 
Scott, Finley J. Shepard, Joseph E. Ster- 
rett, Harold Phelps Stokes, Mrs. Willard 
Straight, Samuel Thorne Jr., Martin 
Vogel, Paul M. Warburg, George W. 
Wickersham, Clarence M. Woolley and 
Owen D, Young. 


JOURNALISM TEACHERS MEET 


Open 3-Day Annual Session in Chicago 
Dec. 27 
(By Telegraph to Eviror & PUBLISHER) 


Cutcaco, Dec. 27.—Journalism depart- 
ments of American colleges and univer- 
sities occupied the center of the stage when 
the American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism, the Association of American 
Schools and Departments of journalism 
and the American Association of College 
News Bureaus opened their three-day 
gathering at the Hotel La Salle. 

Speakers at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Journalism Teachers 
included F. W. ‘Scott; Illinois; J. W. 
Piercey, Indiana; W. S. Maulsby, Iowa, 
and Owen Scott, Associated Press. 

A joint meeting and smoker was held 
Thursday evening, at which addresses 
were made by President F. W. Beckman, 
Iowa State College, of the Association of 
Teachers of Journalism; E. W. Allen, 
University of Oregon, president of the 
Association of American Schools and 
Departments of Journalism, and W. P. 
Kirkwood, University of Minnesota, presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
College News Bureaus. 


“It is worthy of the pride 
of any man that he is to be 
privileged to carry on the 


work of a Franklin, a Hamil- 
ton, a Childs, and a Tucker. 


That is the chosen task of 
this man from Maine, and we 
know of no one better fitted 
for the job,’’ 


TIMES SCORES “BEAT? 
ON WOOD’S PLUNGE ‘' 
| 


Sent Man Half Way Across World 
Get Confirmation—Held Sensa- 
tional Facts 3 Months 
Before Printing 


New York Times this week scoop! 
the country on a sensational story eq 
cerning the stock speculations of Lt. (| 
borne Cutler Wood, son of Leona 
Wood, governor general of the Phil} 
pines. 

Why, under well-known conditions 
modern journalism, was the Times al 
to accomplish this feat? 

Epitor & PUBLISHER put this questi 
to F. G. Burchall, assistant managi 
editor, who, during the present illness 
Carr V. Van Anda, managing editor, 
in full charge. 

Following the traditional Times poli 
personalities were submerged in the } 
ply. The Times, as an institution, w 
elorified. 

“People believe in the New Yo 
Times and tell us things,’ Burchall sa 
“When we get information, we deal w 
it in a fair, unsensational way. We Sta 
on the facts. 

“People came to us in regard to | 
Wood speculations. They talked free 
We didn’t abuse their confidences. Wh 
the time came, when we had full fa 
and confirmation, we gave the story 
the public. 

“As the story indicates,’ Burchall 
tinued, “the Times had most of the fa 
of the case for fully three months. Dj 
ing this time, we added to and supp 
mented the story. But, at any time di 
ing the course of the three months, 
could have printed what we knew in sat 
factory form as a newspaper story.” 

Burchall declared he doubted whetl 
any other newspaper in this coun 
would have held so sensational a story | 
so long or whether any other newspaj 
would have waited to send one of 
best men half way around the world, 1 
to get the story, but just to get confirn 
tion. 

Richard V. Oulahan, chief of 
Washington bureau of the New Yi 
Times, was given the information ° 
Times possessed and sent to the Phil 
pines for confirmation. 

“We chose Oulahan because he y 
familiar with the circumstances, had w 
experience, and is a courteous gen 
man,” Burchall explained. 

When Oulahan arrived at Manila, Bi 
chall pointed out, he met with furtl 
delay. The Woods were away, and 
Times representative had to wait th 
weeks for their return. 

“Wood, as you see,” Burchall s| 
“told us to conceal nothing. 

“At last we had our story.” 

In enlarging upon how carefully | 
Times proceeded with the story, Burel 
told how in one instance the newspa'' 
untangled facts from gossip. Some 
the talk being circulated about the you) 
lieutenant’s speculations was to the eft} 
he had incorporated under the name ¢ 
borne Wood, Inc. 

The Times not only telegraphed ) 
every state, but to neighboring domint' 
and countries,’ to Great Britain and 
her possessions, and found no such | 
corporation existed. 

“When finally published it represen | 
a complete story obtained by oursely; 
investigated by ourselves, in which 
Times had to be mingled,” Burchall sz) 

“We do not toy lightly with gt) 
reputations. We couldn’t tell at fi 
whether or not anything was wrong! 
what the young man had been doing. * 
waited until we had the full facts.” | 

Oulahan has been head of the Tif} 
Washington bureau for more than ; 
years. When Dana was publisher of 
old New York Sun he was on the St 
Washington staff, becoming head of ” 
bureau. For a while he was London ¢’ 
respondent of the Sun, and finally p’ 
lisher of that newspaper. After this, ’ 
was for a brief period out of journalis, 
and then joined the Times. 
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C¢ | fe LONG can The Chicago Tribune continue its 


amazing growthe” is a question frequently asked. 
~ This is the 77th year of The Chicago Tribune. 


In Civil War days—sixty years ago—The Tribune was 
an important national influence. 


aneyrommen RET 9 
At the time of the Spanish War—twenty-five years ago 
—Tribune scoops won international recognition. 


When the World War began The Tribune was enjoy- 
ing sensational growth in circulation and advertising— 
growth which continued through the war period. 


Observers of The Tribune’s progress decade after 
decade predicted that after the war there would surely be 
a decrease. 


But 1919 and 1920 saw universal expansion in which 
The Tribune shared, followed by a depression through 
which The Tribune battled ahead proclaiming: “1921 


Will Reward Fighters.” 

The year 1922 beat any previous year and 1923 has sur- 
passed 1922. 

The chart on this page is drawn to scale to picture The 
Tribune’s amazing circulation growth. 

Where do we go from here? 

I -- ; 
We are going on. 


In its 77th year The Chicago Tribune is determined to 
publish a better newspaper, sell it to more people and 
generate larger response for more advertisers than ever 
before. 

The merchant or manufacturer who believes that busi- 
ness is as good as we make it is invited to join The Tribune 
in its triumphant seventy-seventh year. 
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SPIRIT OF LONDON 


Editor 
MEET WAKING ALL 


EUROPE TO PARTICIPATION 


France, Belgium, Sweden, Holland Forming Sub-Committees 
—Expect Active Groups in Every Continental 
Capital by January 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


LOekPoN 


(London Editor, Ep1tor & PUBLISHER) 


Dec. 8—Almost day bying to organize a visit to France for a 


day the A. A. C. W. convention innumber of the American delegates. 


Britain next year assumes a_ greater 
world-importance, and it would appear 
as though even the great conventions as 
America knows them will be over- 
shadowed by that planned for Wembley. 
Certainly no member of the little band 
of a hundred British delegates who, by 
their boldness dominated Atlantic City 
in June last, realized that out of their 
demand for “London, 1924” could arise 
a convention that would embrace all 
Europe as well as all Britain. But that 
is what is happening. The news of the 
great advertising convention in London 
next year has appealed to the imagina- 
tion of publicity men throughout the Con- 
tinent of Europe and the function will be 
more truly international in character than 
was perhaps contemplated when it was 
so styled. 

Fernand A. Marteau, of the Corpora- 
tion des Techniciens de la Publicite, 
Paris, who is Honorable Secretary of the 
Overseas Committee of the advertising 
convention headquarters in London, has 
furnished a report of the work of his 
committee that illustrates how deeply 
interest has been awakened. 

He said it was not more than 10 days 
after London was chosen as the 1924 
convention city, that it became evident 
to him that the Continent was going to 
take a very active interest in the event. 
Letters and telegrams reached him from 
Continental friends, especially from 
France, Holland and Belgium, asking for 
full details of the London convention. 

When District 14 took over the pre- 
paratory work from the Thirty Club a 
few days later, the Corporation des 
Techniciens de la Publicite, Paris, the 
Cercie des Publicitaires Francais, Paris, 
and the Chambre Syndicale de la Pub- 
licite de Belgique, of Brussels, applied, 
and were accepted, as members of the 
A. A. C. W. 

All the principal advertising papers—La 
Publicite (Paris) La Publicite de France 
(Paris). Vendre (Paris), Polmoss Re- 
vue (Brussels), De Reclame (Rotter- 
dam), devoted long articles to the A. 
A. C. W., and the value of its activities, 
the place taken by the convention in 
American advertising life, a full history 
of the Thirty Club of London, and re- 
ports of the 1923 convention. 

These articles in the last mentioned 
paper, brought to a head the long con- 
templated—but never realized, project of 
setting up an advertising men’s associa- 
tion in Holland. 

The Vereeniging Voor Reclame was 
definitely formed on Nov. 15, and its 
committee on Mr. Marteau’s suggestion 
immediately began to function as the 
Dutch On-to-London Sub-Committee. 
Among its members are the following, 
whose names are a guarantee that Hol- 
land is going to have a live delegation 
next July, at Wembley: Messrs. H. H. 
Behrens, professor of Commercial Sci- 
ence; H. Coppens, principal of Coppens 
Advertising Agency; G. Dekker, adver- 
tising director Ned Gist & Spiritus- 
fabriek; Dr. H. M. Hirachfeld, Rotter- 
dam Bank Association; B. Knol, editor, 
of De Reclame; L. Levison, director, 
Levison Rotogravure Printing Works; 
H. Van den Masch-Spakler, Senefelder 
Printing Works; and Machiel Wilminkm, 
sub-editor, De Reclame. 

In Belgium, George Sellier, advertis- 
ing manager of the Belgium branch of 
Lever Brothers and chairman of the only 
Belgian organization as yet affiliated to 
the A, A. C. W. is now getting a com- 
mittee together. 

In Paris, things are even more ad- 
vanced as, in addition to the two func- 
tions of the On-to-London Sub-Commit- 
tee (obtaining delegates and preparing a 
report on local matters) they are arrang- 


Three men, each of them representing 
important groups, have been invited to 
form the executive Paris Council; 
Etienne Damour, chairman of the Cor- 
poration des Techniciens de la Publicite; 
Louis Serre, chairman of the Cercie des 
Publicitaires de France and Martial 
Buisson, the general secretary of the 1922 
Paris advertising convention, and one of 
the most popular men in the French ad- 
vertisine circles. 

With regard to Scandinavia, Dage 
Tenow, the London representative of 
Stockholm’s “Dagens Nyheter” who has 
just joined the Overseas Committee, is 
organizing committees in the three Scan- 
dinavian countries. 

Other countries, Spain, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Greece, are also being approached, 
and it is probable that before January 
there will be an On-to-London Sub-Com- 


mittee acting in every Continental 
capital. 
Mr. Marteau adds, “Hard work is 


being done, and much is being prepared, 
that cannot yet be talked of, but, to us, 
of the Overseas Committee, there is no 
doubt that, good as the other items on 
the convention program might be, the 
Continental part will not be the least 
valuable to make advertising ‘more 
efficient. Our Continental friends are 
coming to learn, to improve. But I 
venture to say that the learning will not 
be all their way.” 

The British workers are congratulating 
themselves upon such hearty co-opera- 
tion as Mr. Marteau is putting into his 
department and it may well be that in 
the result the convention in the British 
Isles next year will be one which the 
A. A. C. W. will count among it 
greatest achievements. ‘ 


NEWS FROM THE BRITISH FIELD 


By Hersert C. Rivout 
(London Editor; Epttor & PUBLISHER) 


Mrs. Stan Harding and the U. S.:— 
A letter sent by the Institute of Journal- 
ists and the National Union of Journalists 
to Parliamentary candidates asking them 
to use their influence, if elected, to in- 
duce our Government to make repre- 
sentations to Washington urging justice 
for Mrs. Stan Harding met with a great 
response from members of all parties. 
Among the 600 affirmative replies were 
those of Sir Robert Horne, K.C., Ramsay 
McDonald, Professor Gilbert Murray, 
Sir Edward Grigg, Sir John Leigh, Mr. 


OR the month of No- 
vember, 1923, in com- 
parison with the correspond- 
ing period of 1922, there was 
a gain of 


10,109 


in the average net paid daily 
(morning and evening) cir- 
culation of THE BALTI- 
MORE SUN. 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 
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eer HE man who does not keep 

up with modern business, 
who does not make use of modern 
advertising resources is like a man 
using an old covered wagon to go 
to San Francisco in preference to 
a railroad express. Good adver- 
tising will bring new business, 
which should more than pay for 
its cost. The cost is not neces- 


sarily paid in selling the article. 


It pays to advertise for tomorrow. 


“The increased turnover result- 
ing from advertising,” he contin- 
ued, “more than pays for the ap- 
parent increase in cost. The con- 
sumer pays no more, because the 
producer can accept a smaller 
margin of profit because of his 
greater sales.” 


—Lord Leverhulme. 


Pringle, the Right Hon. C. W. Bower- 
man, Mr. Ammot, Miss Susan Lawrence, 
Mrs. Wintringham and Lady Astor. 

Gingering the Reader:—The editor 
of the Wood Green Sentinel, a lively 
little suburban London weekly, frequently 
gingers up his readers to a sense of their 
responsibility to the paper. This was a 
little editorial in a recent issue: 

“A newspaper does not really ‘live’ by 
ads alone, but by what it does for the 
advancement and protection of public 
interests. In this every reader should 
be public-spirited enough to assist., Does 
any local public authority persistently 
neglect some duty? Write to your local 
paper, seeking its aid in securing a 
remedy. Does any act of social injustice 


Where “Consumer Accept- 


come within your knowledge? Ventila) 
it in your local paper and use it for ¢} 
education of public opinion. Does aj 
‘cause’ tend to the promotion of cor! 
mon well-being? Invoke the aid of py) 
licity for it through your local papi] 
Help it in all possible ways to be pu} 
licly helpful.” 
Advertising Shakespeare: — §) 
Charles Higham, on Dec. 11, address! 
the O. P. Club of London on “Can A 
vertising Popularise Shakespeare,” 4) 
said that if Shakespeare were boomed)! 
the press as are writers of popular Seti 
he would be as widely read as they aj| 
He added that he could raise half} 
million sterling for advertising Shah) 
speare if those people with money Ww) 
read and.enjoy his plays would compbj| 
to popularize the Immortal Bard. ¥) 
ought to do something to make ow 
worthy of Shakespeare being | 
by showing the rest of the world that) 
were proud of the fact. Gilbert Frank: 
Hannen Swaffer, Maurice Elvey a 
Donald Calthrop also took part im { 
discussion. ‘ 


Ad Club’s New Home Ready 


New home of the Advertising Club 
New York at 23 Park avenue, will | 
open for inspection Jan. 5, from 2 t¢| 
o'clock. The last luncheon at the pres\ 
club house, at 47 East 25th street, y| 
be held Jan. 3. It will be in the nati 
of an “Auld Lang Syne” affair. 


Horticulturists Plan Ad Campaign 


Washington State Horticultural as 
ciation at its annual meeting in Yakit 
Wash, recently decided on a nation-w) 
advertising drive as a part of a progr 
of marketing apples. *\, 


ance” is a Condition,— Not 
Merely “Advertising Patter” 


High pressure selling may and sometimes does 
succeed in stocking a town with merchandise. 
Sensational advertising stunts have been known 
to stampede consumers into buying. But repeat 
business is not to be secured by “strong arm” 


methods. 


The consuming public can be sold permanently 
on any product only in proportion as it has con- 
fidence in the agencies through which the product 
is presented to them. Hence the importance of 
securing the right kind of distribution both for 
your advertising and for your merchandise. 


In Cincinnati The Times-Star enjoys the public 
confidence (consumer acceptance) in the highest 
degree. It is the one daily newspaper in this rich 
trading center that goes regularly into every 
worth-while home and that is read by every adult 
member of every family, both for its news and 
editorial content and for its advertising informa- 


tion. 


For sixteen consecutive years 


it has 


dominated its field in display lineage. Right now 
The Times-Star is carrying ten lines of display 
advertising for every one line that is carried in 
both morning dailies combined, exclusive of Sun- 


days. 


It is the dominating medium for local 


merchants as well as for national advertisers. 


To readers of The Times-Star “Consumer Accept- 
ance” is a condition,—not merely “Advertising 


Patter.” 


CINCINNATI 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 


TIMES‘STAR 


Cc. H. REMBOLD, Manager 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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To Our Publisher Customers 
and Other Newspaper Friends, 


Greetings 


OT because it is an honored custom, but because of the 

sincerity of our appreciation, we take this opportunity to 
thank you for the part you have played in our business success 
the past twelve months and 


We Wish You 
A Happy New Year 


We heartily thank you for the kindly, helpful 
way you have assisted us in handling a business 
which requires the publisher’s sympathetic co- 
operation. It has been a pleasure to serve you. 


1924 will present new problems, new difficulties in the 
publisher's field. Additional local lineage will be the more 
highly prized. Please, now, review the service we rendered in 
1923—then dictate a letter of suggestions whereby we may 
increase to you the value of the Briggs Weekly Business 
Review Page. ) j= | ce S 

Believe us when we say this request is sincere. We will 
appreciate your ideas. Some of you credit us with having 
raised the standard of ethics in this semi-professional busi- 
ness. Will you not now, today, give us the benefit of your 
constructive criticism? 


The Briggs Page brings you a hundred thousand addi- 
tional lines of local advertising; makes advertisers of non- 
advertisers; it builds friends. We want it to do more, we 
want it to be as valuable to you as the Associate Press 
franchise. a 

Sincerely yours, 


Thomas W. Briggs Co. 


‘Local Display from a New Source”’ 


Home Office: Memphis, Tenn. 
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HOW BRAINS AND TACT BEAT “SWAGGER” 
METHOD OF SELLING ADS 


Never Rouse Antipathy in Prospect With Gum Cracking or 
Tobacco Chewing, Is Modest Violet’s Rule!— 
And He Has Others. 


By 


HE told me if I would promise to keep 
his name out of it he would reveal to 
me some of the secrets of his success as a 
seller of advertising space, and I promised 
readily, for this young chap is one of 
the most successful of present-day adver- 
tising solicitors. 

He hasn’t a very pretty name anyway. 
I shall call him Violet. Like all the rest 
of us, he has a number of personal habits. 
He smokes cigars. He occasionally chews 
tobacco. He is fond of chewing gum. 
His prospects, meeting him in their of- 
fices, do not suspect these things. 

That is his Rule 1—never risk stirring 
up an antipathy. 

“You wouldn’t suspect, now would 
you,” he smiles, “that some buyers of 
space don’t like to have nice sweet chew- 
ing gum cracked in their ears while they 
are talking business? Nor is it the non- 
smokers and non-chewers only who are 
affected unfavorably by a cigar or a 
juicy bite of plug in the other fellow’s 
mouth. The aroma of your favorite cigar 
may throw another seasoned smoker over 
the ropes, and a man simply can’t talk elo- 
quently while chewing tobacco. So you 
cut out these things for the time being if 
you are wise to the how of getting or- 
ders from the big buyers. Safety first.” 

“Why, Violet,’ I exclaimed, “I have 
always thought the trick was done with 
swagger!” 

“A man with a real brain might swag- 
ger and spit or smudge or gumcrack a 
deal through, I suppose,’ he sighed, “but 
I have only an imitation brain. In fact 
I am guided in my work largely by in- 
stinct. Just the same I sold a dentist 
5,000 inches yesterday. Did it by proxy 
too; just sent a fellow after the order and 
he got it. Brainy chap, the fellow I sent; 
writes heavy editorials. I dropped in on 
the dentist man a few days ago and had 
a little talk with him about teeth. Didn’t 
mention advertising. Asked his opinion 
—just his opinion, mind you—of a plan I 
might have in mind for having our paper 
take care of the teeth of all its hundreds 
of employes, with the dual purpose in 
view of getting a better quality of service 
and of stepping out ahead of our esteémed 
contemporaries in the mad race to become 
civilized. 

“The plan appealed to the dentist. He 
said he thought it was a good idea and 
opened: up like a rose in June. He told 
me a lot of things about his facilities for 
handling large orders, which of course 
gave me an opening to come back with 
a line of information about my paper and 
its facilities for handling large orders and 
getting large results. He had never used 
my paper as a publicity medium, insisting 
that our rate was too high. I sent my 
editorial friend after the order simply be- 
cause he had very bad teeth and a wide 
mouth. Yes it was as easy as that. You 


DAVID H. TALMADGE 


get the psychology of course. If not, 
come in again in a day or two and [il 
analyze the proposition for you.” 

He pulled from his pocket a copy of the 
newspaper for which he gives affection- 
ately of his instinct and turned its pages 
thoughtfully. 

“I work in futures more or less,” he 
confessed. ‘Run your eye over that two- 
page spread. It is a case in point.” 

I recognized the ad as that of a depart- 
ment store which had seemed to come 
into being almost in a night. 

“The other papers get a little of this 
business, perhaps 10 per cent. We get 
the remaining 90 per cent. Five or six 
years ago these people landed here and 
opened a small store down by the river. 
I visited them regularly, and we were 
pretty well acquainted when the time 
came for them to expand. I have never 
asked them for any business; they shove 
it at me with a smile. There are dozens 
of little stores in this town and in every 
town, the owners of which have a dream 
of commercial greatness. Some of these 
dreams, perhaps most of them, do not 
come true, but now and then one does. 
I have 12 accounts, averaging a total of 
46,000 inches a year, which were too small 
to bother with when I first began work 
on them. I reckon I am one of the best 
paid teachers of English in this town.” 


These sudden jumps in Violet’s talk are 
a bit aggravating. It is possible I may 
have snapped a bit when I asked him if 
he was tutoring a class in night school. 


“Night school? Hell no!” He was 
sweetness itself. “What I mean is’ that 
I make it a point to help newcomers to 
our mercantile colony in the acquirement 
of .English.. The sooner they learn our 
lingo the faster they grow. And it is 
fun and it helps business. DPve got a 
bully customer who not so very long ago 
was buying junk in a wet dark basement 
over on Blue street. 


“As for the regular run of orders from 
retail dealers, the ones all the boys and 
girls run around to and pester daily, I 
stick pretty closely to a certain law in 
human nature, the same being that you 
may have what you ask for from a busi- 
ness person after you have definitely and 
concretely convinced him that he will be 
doing a good stroke for himself by giving 
you. what you ask for. I do not mean 
that he must be convinced of the value of 
newspaper publicity. The day has gone 
when any successful business person ques- 
tions this. J mean that. 


“A funny thing happened at one of the 
east side stores last week. This is a fairly 
big concern, located in the shadow of one 
of the biggest stores in town and reaping 
good returns from the bigger store’s news- 
paper publicity. Therefore it is a hard 
nut to crack. Newspaper advertising 


For the first eleven months of ’23 the 
Columbus Dispatch published 19,419,664 
lines exceeding next Ohio newspaper 
(Cleveland) by over 1,900,000 lines. 

The Columbus Dispatch regularly pub- 
lishes more than double the news appear- 
ing in the other Columbus evening news- 


paper. 


That is why it has the 


Largest Circulation in Central Ohio 


OHI0’S GREATEST HOME DAILY 
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solicitors have more than once been told 
frankly that they are not wanted there, 
and most of them have taken the hint, 
but last Monday afternoon the hardboiled 
old bird who owns the place signed up 
with me for 5,000 inches. Furthermore 
he asked me to call again—said to run 
in anytime and bring my embroidery. I 
was almost afraid to take that order in, 
because the head of our department has 
heart trouble, but he stood the shock, and 
says that when the next war takes place 
he will recommend that I be made a 
brigadier general. Nice of him, wasn’t 
It f 

“How did I do it? Of course you'd 
want to know that. Well, I happened to 
meet up with old Dick Smith on the street 
that afternoon. Dick and I went to 
school together. And after we had 
drifted around a bit Dick chanced to 
mention that his wife had given him a 
little shopping list. I told him I had an 
errand to do over at Blank’s store, and he 
said he might as well buy his stuff there 
as anywhere else. So we went in there 
and I steered him smack into the owner’s 
office and introduced him with all his 
official titles. We had a real nice little 
talk, and Dick, who thought the tough 
old bird was one of my dearest friends, 
told how much he thought of me and I 
told how much I loved him and how I 
had never asked a favor of him which had 
not been promptly granted (although, as 
a matter of fact, Dick and I had never 
thought much of each other). We wafted 
out to do Dick’s shopping on a perfect 
wave of cordiality. I went back next 
morning and got the order. Dick, you 
know, is purchasing agent for the county 
institutions. Yes, it was just that easy.” 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE NAMED 


Will Direct Second Paper Industries | 
Exposition in New York 
Management of the Second Paper In- | 
dustries Exposition, to be held in New 
York the week of April 7, has announced 
the following advisory committee: 

Dr. Hugh P. Baker, executive secre 
tary, American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion; H. J. Berger, editor, Paper Trade 
Journal; J. A. Carpenter, vice-president, 
National Paper Trade Association; F, D, 
Cowdery, Albany Felt Company; N. R, 
Davis, president, American Pulp & Paper | 
Mill Superintendents’ Association ; 
Joseph L. Fearing, president, Salesmen’s 
Association of the Paper Industry ; Hardy 
S. Ferguson, Paper Mill Engineer; E. 
B. Fritz, publisher, the Paper Industry; 
Phil A. Howard, president, American 
Paper Merchant; C. W. Hurtubis, chair- 
man Woodlands Section, American Paper 
and Pulp Association; Dr. Ralph McKee, 
Columbia University; Burton Millar, 
editor, Paper; Fred W. Payne, co-man- 
ager Exposition; Frank W. Power, 
president, National Paper Trade Associa- 
tion; L. D. Post, publisher, Paper Mill; 
Walter J. Raybold, former president, 
American Paper & Pulp Association; 
Charles F. Roth, co-manager, Exposi- 
tion; George W. Sisson, Jr., former 
president, American Paper & Pulp As- 
sociation; R. C. Spear, the Cheney Bige- 
low Wire Works; Henry W. Stokes, 
president, American Paper & Pulp As- 
sociation; H. S. Taylor, Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp & Paper Industry; 
Tom Walden, Walden’s U. S. Paper 
Maker; Dr. Louis E. Wise, New York 
State College. 


Who's Who in the 
CONSOLIDATED PRESS — 


AOBERT T. SMALL, di- 


rector of the editorial depart- 


ment of The Consolidated 


Press Association, is the chief contrib- 
utor of its Special Staff Service. Robert 
T. Small is one of America’s best 
known reporters and most skilled de- 
scriptive writers. 


Robert T. Small’s headquarters are 
in New York but he goes wherever the 


big story offers, from the Great Lakes 
to Florida. 


It was Robert T. Small who first 


pointed 


out the political significance of 


the case of Comptroller Craig in New 
York which led President Coolidge to 


act. 


It was Robert T. Small who first 


pointed 
of the 


out the extent and significance 
modernist movement in_ the 


Protestant churches. 


It was Robert T. Small who first 
wrote from New York of the wave of 
immorality in modern plays and who 
also told first of the reformation which 
has set in. 

Read Robert T. Small’s dispatches 
daily and you will read the stories 
which cause national editorial comment. 


The Consolidated 


Press Association 


Executive Offices, Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C. 


THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


Announces 


That on and after January Ist, 
1924, it will be represented in 


the National advertising field by 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


New York Chicago 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 5 N. Wabash Ave. 
Cleveland San Francisco 


Pittsburgh’s Greatest Daily 
and Sunday Newspaper 
First in Everything 


Circulation Now— 


Daily, over 160,000 Sunday, over 240,000 


Advertising Lineage in 1923 
Over 24,000,000 Lines 
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McKERNAN IS HONOR 
BANQUET GUEST 


Friends Bid World Circulation Chief 
Farewell After 40 Years 
Service—to Head De- 


of 
livery Company 


James McKernan, circulation manager, 
New York World, bade farewell to 300 
friends and associates who gave a dinner 
in his honor, Dec. 
26, in Brooklyn. 
McKernan is to 
become head of 
the Kings County 
Delivery Com- 
pany. He had 
been in the em- 
ploy of the World 
40 years. 


“Sunny Jim” 
began work at 
the age of 11, 


and came to the 
W orld _ shortly 
after Joseph Pul- 
itzer took posses- 
sion. He started 
in the mailroom, and has been manager 


James McKEeRNAN 


of the circulation department for the past, 


15 years. 

During his term as manager, the World 
has experienced its largest growth in cir- 
culation. 

No greater evidence of the esteem in 
which he is held could be given than by 
the representation of newspaper men who 
attended the dinner. There were pub- 
lishers, business managers, advertising 
and circulation managers of the big news- 
papers of New York, Brooklyn, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Scranton, Newark and other 
large cities. Delegations from the Mail 
Deliverers’ Union, Mailers’ Union No. 6, 
Typographical Union No. 6, Stereotypers’ 
and Bill Posters’ Union, also attended. 

Letters were received from J. N. Bres- 


nahan, business manager of the World; 
Ralph Pulitzer, Joseph Pulitzer, Louis 
Wiley, business manager, New York 
Times, and Bradford Merrill, general 


manager, New York American. 

“T have known Jim McKernan for 
nearly 30 years and wanted to have the 
privilege of saying publicly some of the 
things that I know about him,” wrote Mr. 
Bresnahan, expressing his regret at not 
being present. 

“Jim has always been a loyal friend and 
that’s one of the finest things you can 
say about anyone.” 

Speakers at the dinner all praised the 
work of “Sunny Jim” as circulation man- 
ager, and were unstinting in their tributes 
to him as a friend. Toastmaster Con- 
nelly, who is 77, brought many a laugh 
recalling the old days when Jim carried 
the World to the post office to be weighed 
for second class. 

The following committee were in 
charge of the dinner: Sam D. Samuels, 
chairman; W. J. Dempsey, H. Braelow, 
W. Hoffman, W. J. Baldwin, E. Weis- 
man, C. Monaghan, C. Flanagan. 

Howard W. Connelly, assistant super- 
intendent of mails, City Hall Station, 
presided as toastmaster at the banquet. 

Those attending included: Al Zimmer- 
man, World Almanac; Frank McCabe, 


Editor 


manager classified advertising depart- 
ment; J. M. Scott, assistant circulation 
manager; Herman Koppleman, Hartford, 
Conn.; E. A. Scholz, Butterick publica- 
tions; J. M. Annenberg, circulation man- 
ager, Philadelphia Public Ledger, and 
N. R. Hoover, supervisor of circulation, 
the World. 


BALDWIN SUCCEEDS McKERNAN 


Becomes World Circulation Chief— 


Latter Heads Delivery Company 


Changes in the staff of the circulation 
department of the New York World 
necessitated by the resignation of James 
McKernan, who becomes head of the 
Kings County Delivery Company, were 
announced this week by N. R. Hoover, 
supervisor of circulation. 

W. F. Baldwin, formerly in charge of 
evening city routes, succeeds McKernan 
as circulation manager. Julius Stoltz 
will be in complete charge of the city 
evening circulation. 

J. M. Scott, formerly assistant circula- 
tion manager, has ‘been made office 
manager. 

Frank Brosnan, who formerly col- 
laborated with J. S. Lawler on evening 
city home delivery, has been put in charge 
of the new morning delivery system, effec- 
tive Jan. 4. Lawler is now in complete 
charge of the evening city horhe delivery. 


Former Chicago ‘‘Special’’ in Vienna 


John Glass, for many years a news- 
paper representative in Chicago, writes 
from Vienna to wish his friends the sea- 
son’s greetings. He has spent three 
months in Italy, Sicily, Austria and 
France, and will continue his travels un- 
til March 1, when he plans to return to 
the United States. “I feel bully,” writes 
Mr. Glass, who is receiving mail care of 
Thomas Cook & Son, 2 Place de la 
Madeleine, Paris, France. 


Paris Writers Hold Banquet 


Annual banquet of the Anglo-American 
Press Association was held recently in 
Paris. Myron T. Herrick, American Am- 
bassador, Lord Crewe, British Ambassa- 
dor, General John J. Pershing, Col. J. B. 
Logan,, and Count de Chambrun, head of 
the press department, French Foreign 
Office, were present. 


Wortsman to Edit Jewish Daily 


Dr. Charles Wortsman, prominent 
Jewish journalist, has left New York to 
become editor-in-chief of the Los An- 
geles (Cal.) California Morning Star, a 
new Jewish daily. A graduate of a Eu- 
ropean university, he is widely known 
among Jews as author, theater-critic, pub- 
licist, and editor. When in Europe he 
published the Jewish Future, a monthly. 


Plain Dealer Gives Bonuses 


Cleveland Plain Dealer employees re- 
ceived Christmas bonus money, ranging 
from $2.50 up to $50 an employee, the 
amount depending upon the length of 
service. Last Christmas the bonus money 
which had been previously distributed 
every Christmas was increased 250 per 
cent and the increase held good this year. 


CLARENCE 


The Peoples Opinion, Valley City, 
N. D., is the new paper this week. 


Furnished full page matrices, black alone, black 
and red, and black and three colors; or, as 
part of a printed comic section. 


HERALD-SUN SYNDICATE, 280 B’way, New York City 
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GERMAN DAILY STAFF 
FETES HOFMANN 


New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung Herold Cir- 
culation Chief Completes 25 
Years of Service—Ban- 
quet Held 


William Hofmann, assistant business 
manager and circulation manager, New- 
Yorker Staats-Zeitung Herold was given 
a dinner Dec. 24, 
by co-workers, 
honoring his 25th 
anniversary in 
the German 
newspaper's em- 
ploy. More than 
100 staff mem- 
bers attended. 

High praise 
was paid. Mr. 
Hofmann’s work 
by speakers, 
among whom 
were Bernard 
Ridder, president 
of the publishing 


company; Joseph Witit1AM HoFMANN 
Ridder, vice-president; Victor Ridder, , 
secretary; Julius Holz, vice-president 


and general manager, and Felix Arnold, 
treasurer. Jacob Grammer, editor-in- 
chief, was the toastmaster. 

German and English songs were sung. 
The songs were composed by Bernard H. 
Ridder, Herman Alexander, editor-in- 
chief of the Evening Herold, R. H. 
Hirsch and Leo Bass. 

A personal check from the Ridder 
brothers, as well as a check from the 
corporation and a chair from the co- 
workers, were presented Mr. Hofmann. 

The committee in charge of the dinner 


consisted of Charles Bleicher, head of | 
the classified advertising department, Mr. | 
Grammer, and Charles Fuerst, auditor, 

Hofmann entered the employ of the 
Staats-Zeitung, Dec. 24, 1898, in the edi- 
torial department. Two years later he 
was made hookkeeper in the circulation 
department, and after thorough training, 
he was made circulation manager 15 years 
ago. When the _ Staats-Zeitung and 
Herold amalgamated he became assistant 
business manager as well as circulation 
manager. He is a member of the Inter- 
national Circulation Managers Associa- 
tion and the New York State Circulation 
Managers Association. 

On Jan. 3, the circulation managers of 
New York, with James McKernan, for- 
merly of the New York World, acting as 
toastmaster, will hold a beefsteak party 
in honor of Mr. Hofmann. 

Those attending the dinner Dec. 24 in- 
cluded: Paul Herrmann, composing 
room foreman; Max H. Kretchmar, as- 
sistant foreman; Adolph Bommersheim, 
foreman of the Evening Herold compos- 
ing room; James Dalton, mailing room 
foreman; Mortimer J. Hynes, advertis- 
ing manager; Louis Levy, superintendent 
of the mechanical department ; Herman 
von Mellenthin, head of the foreign de- 
partment; Henry Weil and Adolph 
Schassneyer, Sunday editors; Lemuel 
Butler, foreman of the pressroom; and 
Harry Bonardt, advertising department. 


Spokane to Hold Ad Conference 


A northwestern publicity and advertis- 
ing conference will be held in Spokane, 
Wash., Jan, 3, according to a call issued 
by A, H. Syverson, chairman of the pub- 
licity-tourist bureau of the Chamber of 
Commerce and member of the advertis- 
ing firm of Syverson-Kelly of Spokane. 
The conference will work out plans for 
co-operating with the Hill railroad lines 
in their $1,000,000 advertising campaign. 


The Ludlow 


will reduce your 
overtime costs 


MONG the chief advantages of the Ludlow 
System of composition for every publisher 
are two things—flexibility and economy. 


Under the stress and strain of the ‘‘peak load” 
of heavy editions, as wellas under every-day con- 
ditions, the Ludlow supplies all the type in slug 
lines that can be set most economically by hand. 
It produces these lines in clear-cut, new faces in 
any quantity desired and in sizes from 6 to 60 
point in light faces as well as in big, bold and 


extended faces. 


_It is the ideal system of composition for meet- 
ing the fluctuating conditions in the composing 
room because it does away completely with hunt- 
ing sorts, and supplies the printer with all the type 
he needs when he needs it, and at a low cost. 

And it positively eliminates the dis- 
tribution of dead forms. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue 


San FRANCISCO: 
Hearst Bldg. 


New York: 
606 World Bldg. 


Chicago 
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Buffalo the Wonder City of America 


A Security Market With a Complete 
Newspaper Financial Service 


| O THE investment houses seeking wider distribution for high-grade 
securities, Buffalo offers a promising market. 


There are many seasoned bond buyers in the Buffalo territory. And 
there are many more in development and about ready to respond to investment 
appeals. 


Buffalo is prosperous. Savings bank deposits average $778 per capita. : 
Bank debits were over three billion last year. : 


In this big money center there is a newspaper whose financial and busi- 
ness pages are so complete, so 


This Paper Contains Complete New York Stock, Bond arid Curb Market Reports ‘teresting, So prompt with 


eaaene BUFFALO EVENING NEws [ FINAL | wanted information that they 
SS To ee” | e 


ee A on anes are read by everyone con- 


MIN N WAGES nected with commercial af- 
ERS, OWNERS AGREE () fairs. This paper is the 
ComecsenJ9KX FAMILIES '14 PRISONERS SHOT; WIR DECLIRED |e7UMmNoUS sTRIKE =» =6- MME WS. Its financial pages 
mee OUTBREAK QUELLED Man ts a present TODAY’S complete 
news of commerce and mar- 

kets TODAY. Activities of 

New York Stock and Curb 

SLE EYE MENS. TUESDAY, JMUARY 2 Exchange stocks and bonds 

are reported daily, as are the 
news, notes and quotes of cot- 
ton, metals, produce and other 


markets. 


The NEWS, with its 
effective coverage and re- 
sponsive reader-interest, offers 
the financial advertiser the 
complete audience in the 
Buffalo territory. 


DOG SAVES 20 
PRIS HO 


Cover the Buffalo Market with the 1 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER, Editor and Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY, National Representatives 


| Marbridge Bldg., New York, N. Y. Lytton Bldg., Chicago, III. 
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Editor 


ARRY J. Prudden, of the firm of 

Prudden, King & Prudden, started 
out in life to be a lawyer, and had he 
not changed his 
mind, the busi- 
ness of special 
newspaper repre- 
sentation, would 
haye Jost one of 
its most able men. 
On the other 
hand, the coun- 
try probably lost 
an excellent law- 


yer, for Harry 
Prudden’s sound 
gudgment, ana- 


jytical method of 
thinking, and 
keen sense of 
justice, would 
certainly have reflected credit on the 
fegal profession, had he chosen to remain 
fn it, but that’s another story. 

Mr. Prudden was born in Buffalo, N. 
Y., Oct. 12, 1874, but at the age of 7 
his family moved to Jamestown, N. Y. 
He was educated in the public schools of 
that city. On leaving school, he entered 
a Jaw office and began the study of law. 
Shortly afterwards, when was was de- 
clared with Spain, he enlisted in the 65th 
United States Volunteer Infantry. When 
mustered out, Prudden decided not to 
resume his studies, but to come to New 
York City. Like many other young men, 
he found Dame Fortune a very elusive 
personage, and for several years tried any 
job that came his way. Finally, he be- 
came a traveling salesman, and in that 
manner came into contact with the busi- 
ness which made a distinct appeal to him 
from the start—the business of adver- 
tising. 

In 1903, Prudden entered the employ 
of the Hampton Advertising Agency, as 
a clerk in the forwarding department. 
His aptitude for selecting the right 
media, soon was responsible for his trans- 
fer to media department, After several 
years he was head of the space buying 
department of that agency. 

Following his connection with the 
Hampton Agency, he was space buyer for 
a year and a half of the Frank Seaman 
Agency, and was also with the H. E. 
Lesan Agency. Then he was offered the 
position of advertising manager of the 

Jew York Tribune. Having mastered 
the. agency side of the advertising busi- 
ness, Prudden accepted the position since 
it gave him the opportunity to become 
more familiar with newspaper advertis- 
ing, from the newspaper’s point of view. 

Mr. Prudden’s wide agency experience 
covering 15 years had given him contact 
with newspaper publishers in all parts 
of the country. It was this contact 
which brought to him the realization that 
his vocation was the business of special 
newspaper representation. 

“J was just waiting for the right con- 
nection,” said Prudden, “It came in 1919, 


Harry J. PruppDEen. 


Income Tax 


RENDERING MERCHANDISING SERVICE IS 
NEWSPAPER’S DUTY, PRUDDEN SAYS 


By ROSALIE ARMISTEAD HIGGINS 


Circulation Structure 


Ask the Publisher who 


has taken my service. 


J. D. Barnum 
THE POST STANDARD 
: Syracuse, N. Y. 


knows and will tell 


Cit fare Pewee 


AS.AA(LONDON,ENG, 
ACCOUNTANT & AUDITOR 
33 WEST 42*9°STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 

System 


when I bought an interest in the firm of 
Stevens & King, special newspaper repre- 
sentatives. The firm name was changed 
to Prudden, King & Prudden, Inc., the 
principals of the frm being H. W. King, 
in charge of our Western business, my 
brother, L. C. Prudden and myself. Dur- 
ing the many years I spent in advertising 
agency work, my principal problem was 
placing to the best advantage our clients’ 
appropriations in newspapers, and we 
placed many of the largest newspaper 
campaigns in the country. It was my 
business to learn not only which was the 
best newspaper for our purpose in each 
community, but how we could best mer- 
chandise our products in each commun- 
ity. I learned that quantity of circula- 
tion must not be the only consideration 
in the selection of newspapers for our 
advertising, 

“T found that I must look upon each 
newspaper as a group of people, an audi- 
ence. I must learn what type of people 
lived in each city, what kind of industries 
were in each community, and how the 
people made their livelihood. Then I 
must. learn how much territory the com- 
munity served from a retail merchandis- 
ing standpoint. With this information, 
I could, by analyzing the distribution of 
the circulation of the papers and con- 
sidering the type of readers that each 
paper appealed to, make a proper choice 
of the paper to reach the part of the 
community to whom we- wished to appeal. 
The fact that the paper is published in 
the morning or the evening would not 


necessarily indicate the type of its 
readers. Many morning newspapers 
serve communities where the greater 


proportion of the retail trade comes from 
points outside the city. limits. -In order 
to serve this community including city 
and outside retail buyers with latest news, 
a paper must be published either in the 
morning or around the clock as is the 
case in many Western cities. The eve- 
ning circulation reaches the city sub- 
scribers, and the morning circulation, the 
suburban readers. Many morning papers 
appeal to nién only, and many have only 
a small part of their circulation in the 
community in which they are published, 
the greater part of the circulation going 
to R. F. D. subscribers and remote com- 
munities. 

“Other communities are best served ‘by 
evening newspapers. This is especially 
true when the circulation of the morning 
paper goes to remote points where the 
advertisers have much less, or no dis- 
tribution. 

“T believed that the experience I had 
gained in placing advertising would serve 
me well in selling advertising. My ex- 
perience taught me that this is true.” 

Mr. Prudden was asked what co-opera- 
tion he thought newspapers should render 
to advertisers. 

“That’s a good question, and I am glad 
you asked it,” he replied. “I have been 
very much interested in the merchandis- 
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ing service rendered advertisers by news- 
papers, I believe that this is a most im- 
portant factor in the development of 
national newspaper advertising. The 
greater the success attending an adver- 
tising campaign, the greater is the in- 
centive to increase the advertising effort. 
Newspapers alone among all advertising 
media are in a position to give merchan- 
dising help. The newspaper has direct 
contact with the retail outlets for na- 
tionally advertised goods. Many of these 
retailers are newspaper advertisers, and 
can be made to realize the valuable help 
given to them by the manufacturers who 
advertise. 

“With this thought in mind, we have 
urged our publishers to assist manufac- 
turers in every way possible to solve 
their problems in our cities. We have 
during the past year added to our organ- 
ization a field service man who visits the 
cities in which our papers are located, 
endeavoring to interest the retailers in 
displaying in their windows and on their 
counters, nationally advertised goods. 
One plan which we are carrying out with 
great success in the cities, where our re- 
spective papers are located, is that of 
having the newspaper display for a week 
at a time, a nationally advertised product. 
In one city recently, where the paper we 


represent displayed in the show window 


of the newspaper plant, a well known 
product 35 retail dealers in the city, dis- 
played the same article. The dealers 
profited. by selling more of these goods 
than they had sold previously in months 
without any extra expense to-themselves. 
The paper profited by the advertising 
schedule, and the manufacturer profited in 
increased sales. This is the work of our 
field service man. One of our publishers 


was so delighted with his work, he j 
sisted upon contributing to the salary 
the field service man, but this offer ; 
firmly declined, as we want to be 
liberty to send him to any city whe 
he is needed by any one of our pape} 

“We find the work of our field sery} 
man has resulted in increased sales 
merchandise and increased lineage for g| 
newspapers, and he is going to be a pt} 
manent institution with us.” | 

Prudden, King & Prudden, Inc., maj! 
tain offices in New York, Chicago, Be 
ton, Los Angeles and San Franciseo 


‘GOSS NOTES ITS VETERANS | 


ae | 
Many Employees with Press Firm 5 i 
20 Years, Xmas Card States | 


The Goss Printing Press Compa _ 
makes the claim in a handsome Chri) 
mas announcement, that the majority | 
its men and officials are spending thi| 
fifth to twentieth Christmas in the ej 
ploy of the concern. “This Christm! 
is the thirtieth which many of our m) 
have had in our employ” the card stat| 
“A majority of our men, including {) 
officials, have been with us from five | 
twenty years or more, We are pro) 
and deeply grateful for their loyalty, l\| 
George A. Eddy, our president, has be} 
actively identified with the company {| 
nearly thirty-three years.” | 


q 
Correction | | 


A. E. Clayden, Inc., 347 5th ayes | 


the issue of Dec. 22. 


is universal. 
understanding. 


—especially those 


chusetts. 


The Appeal 


of Pictures 


They offer the shortest route to 

For certain classes of products 
j which lend themselves to 
beautiful illustration—the pictorial quality of 
Artgravure has no equal. 


The Artgravure Section 
OF 


The Providence Sunday Journal 


offers to advertisers an excellent opportunity for 
presenting their products in a high-class pictorial 
manner to more than 58,000 prosperous families 
in Rhode Island and the border cities in Massa- 


The steadily increasing amount of local gra- 
vure advertising testifies to the value that Rhode 
Island merchants attach to this section. 


Flat Rate 25c a Line 


Closing da'tte—15 days in advance 


i 
i 
: 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
R. J. BIDWELL CO. 7 
San Francisco : Los Angeles 


Editor & Publisher for 


Some of the time-and-money- 


saving inventions that have 
been.given the printing world 


through Linotype Initiative: 


The Circulating Matrix 

The Slug (Complete Line 
of Type) 

The Spaceband 

The Power-Driven Key- 
board 

The Two-Letter Matrix 

The Quick-Change 
Magazine 

The Auxiliary Magazine 

The Split Magazine 

The Front Removal of 
Magazines 

The Multiple-Magazine 
Machine 


The Seventy-two Channel 
Magazine 


The Display Machine 
The Text-and-Display 
Machine 


The Multiple Distributor 
The Two-Pitch Distributor 


Screw 
The Universal Mold 
The Four-Mold Disk 
The Recessed Mold 


The Automatic Font 
Distinguisher 


The Universal Knife Block 
The Universal Ejector 


The Sorts Stacker and 
Multiple Sorts Stacker 


The Forty-two Pica Meas- 
ure Machine (1897) 


Linotype Typography 


and 


Text-and-Display Machine 
with Main and Auxiliary 
Magazines Operated from 
One-Power Driven Key- 
board. 


ORIGINATORS 


December 29, 1923 


Without Moving His Hands from the 
Single Power-Driven Keyboard 


This illustration shows. the simple 
lever connection by which the key- 
board action of 34 keys is switched 
to the auxiliary magazine. At the 
same time the other keys remain in 
operative connection with the main 


magazines. 


IMPROVERS ° 


Composed entirely on the LinoryPeE in the Bodoni Series 


The Operator Has Instant Command of Any 
Character in the Three Main Magazines and 
the Auxiliary. 

The Single Keyboard is a feature of the Model 14 
(for text and display ) and the Model 22 (for dis- 
play up to full 36 point and larger condensed 
faces ) : 

Composition from the auxiliary is as rapid as 
from the main magazines because it is controlled 
by the same power-driven keyboard and operated 
from the same keys and the same position to which 
every operator is accustomed. 


ba LI OTYPE MARKS 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


Agencies in the Principal Cities of the World 


DEVELOPERS 


20 


Editor 


THE MAJOR MARKETS OF AMERICA 


A New and Exclusive EDITOR & PUBLISHER Service to 
Space Buyers 


XI—SEATTLE—Give it the “Up and Down” 


By HARRY R. 


EATTLE, Wash, twentieth city in 

point of population in the United 
States, with its 315,652 people in 1920, 
and an estimated population of 349,525 in 
1923, is good enough, and important 
enough in the way of a city to get along 
without much of the misinformation that 
is supplied to the outside world by local 
statisticians, most of which is rather 
crudely overplayed. 


Seattle is not the entire Northwest, not 
even the Pacific Northwest, neither is it 
the entire state of Washington, and Se- 
attle boosters, just like the local boosters 
of any other city, make a mistake when, 
in ‘the exuberance of their enthusiasm, 
they attempt to include the whole wide 
world as their back yard. 


Seattle is an extremely important sea- 
port, although Seattle is 122 nautical 
miles away from Pacific ocean, on Puget 
sound. It has the finest land locked har- 
bor in America, a harbor large enough 
and deep enough for any vessel, 


There are 60 piers, valued at $25,- 
000,000, and all boats can dock under their 
own power, without the help of tug boats 
—and this is very unusual, indeed. 


Forty steamship lines ply in and out of 
Seattle, and in 1922 there were 3,538 deep 
sea and 39,599 coastwise vessels cleared 
the port, handling 3,749,266 passengers 
and $497,504,796 worth of freight. 


These figures are really imposing, and 
need no fancy embellishments to dress 
them up. 


Seattle is closer by days to China, 
Japan, the Philippines and Alaska than 
is ‘any other American port, and natur- 
ally carries the big bulk of that impor- 
tant commerce, 

The Great Northern, Northern Pacific, 
Canadian Pacific and Chicago, Milwau- 
kee and St. Paul railroads all come to 
an abrupt and permanent stop at Seattle, 
bringing people and merchandise for the 
ships, and on their return east carry 
people and merchandise toward the At- 
lantic coast, and intervening points. 

All of which is by the way of saying 
that Seattle is a tremendously important 
shipping point for international, trans- 
continental, transoceanic tonnage, human 
and otherwise. 

Lumber is a gigantic proposition in 
Seattle. The lumber industry in the state 
of Washington amounts to some $125,- 
000,000 a year in outside money, and 
Seattle, being the largest city and largest 
port, naturally clears the bulk of this 
business. 

Fishing rises from being a favorite out- 
door sport to a huge industry in the 
Seattle territory. The Pacific coast 
salmon pack, most of which is marketed 
through Seattle, amounts to some 288,- 
000,000 cans annually. 

The city also handles and ships more 
fresh fish than any coast city, and the 
fish industry brings some $60,000,000 a 
year to Seattle. 

It is obvious that timber land, denuded 
of timber is no longer timber land. It 
is also a patent fact that, inasmuch as 
Seattle was originally a lumber camp, the 
area adjoining Seattle was denuded of 
timber before the interior country ‘was 
touched. 

This land, agriculturally, is as choice 
as any land out-of-doors, and the rapid 
growth of Seattle has supplied a con- 
stantly growing market for its products. 

However, it has been discovered that, 
owing to the exceptional climate condi- 
tions, this rich land may be very profit- 
able used for fancy farming, particularly 
in the raising of fancy berries, apples, 
poultry and dairy products, together with 
very high-brow garden truck, all of 
which finds a ready “heavy sugar” mar- 
ket in the effete east, and the water trans- 
portation has much to do with such 
products going through the port of 


DRUMMOND 
Seattle—further enriching the city, by the 
way. 


Seattle climate is something to write 
home about. They have lots and lots of 
very high class climate in Seattle—oh, 
my, yes! 

The average mean temperature in 
Seattle is 51.3, which is not mean at all, 
but rather nice, There are no sunstrokes 
and practically no snow in Seattle. 
The greatest rainfall is during Novem- 
ber, December and January, and, all in 
all it amounts to some 25.27 inches. 

Statistics regarding industries as they 
affect Seattle are unobtainable. Those 
compiled represent the production of the 
state of Washington, the inference being 
that one will swallow them as represent- 
ing Seattle and not consider Spokane or 
Tacoma, two cities that share to some 
extent the results of Washington’s in- 
dustry. 

However, inasmuch as we are now in- 
terested in Seattle as a commercial city, 
as a retail city, if you please, we will 
pass this bunk over and get down to 
brass tacks regarding Seattle. 

Seattle is reached after passing through 
a series of “Inland Empires” extending 
from the Missouri river to the Cascade 
mountains—each separate “Inland Em- 
pire’ being the greatest Inland Empire 
inland. 

One does not give Seattle the “once 
over”—for Seattle is not that kind of a 
city. 

Rather one gives it the “Up and Down”, 
for it is just that kind of a city. 

Down toward the docks Seattle sets 
low—but, oh, boy! Seattle rises to great 
heights further back. Its topography re- 
minds one of Newburgh, N. Y.—up and 
down—principally up. 

They still run cable cars in Seattle. 
There are four hills in Seattle that call 
for cable cars—or nothing. 

Seattle has more frame houses than 
any other big city in the country—and 
why not! Being the lumber capital of 
the world Seattle uses lumber—and uses 
it well and artistically. 

Time was when there was rivalry be- 
tween Seattle and Portland—but the 
hatchet is now so deeply buried that Se- 
attle makes free and extensive use of 
Portland cement in construction of new 
buildings. 

Seattle is a good looking city. It is 
a citified looking city—a metropolitan and 
at the same time cosmopolitan city. Look 
at the 1920 government division and see. 


Native born *whitess.fa.e.0. tie 228,705 
Foreign born white............ 73,875 
Japanese: Pers. By cmeeetr eters 7,874 
Negro 2 UO... eae kietenicener 2,894 
CHIMESES. @ datos deciaercde ite sertarine 1,351 
Exlipino as: cium et aes ee eee 958 
Indians? oie .fcche: cs Pee ee 106 
Koréansi iki. See eee 98 
Hindus: entice Cee 85 
la watianeaec acne. < semis eet 8 


There are 80,000 families in Seattle and 
46 per cent of them own their homes. 

There are 50,000 pleasure cars and 
7,300 trucks in Seattle, and you can safely 
bet your sweet life that the brakes on 
every darn car work as perfectly as must 
ae engine—or they would not go very 
ate 

In listing Seattleras 315,652 the census 
takers used the same system that ob- 
tained in giving New York City 5,620,048. 

Kirkland, Bothell, Renton, Bremerton, 
Charleston, Port Orchard, Port Gamble, 
Vashion Island and Bainbridge Island 
bear the same relative position to Seattle 
as do Yonkers, Mt. Vernon, New Ro- 
chelle, Jersey City, Hoboken, Bayonne, 
Weehawken, Union Hill, West Hoboken 
and West New York to New York City 
which, speaking of population, is some- 
thing else again, Mawruss. 

Seattle’s legitimate trading territory— 
retail trading territory, y’understand, ex- 
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tends some 50 miles east, to the Cascade 
mountains; about 100 miles north to the 
Canadian border; west about 100 miles 
to the Pacific ocean and south about 25 
miles, and embraces some 650,000 people, 
but it also has a large retail business 
which comes down from Alaska. 

While the Alaska trade is not exactly 
a “commuting” trade, it is fairly regular 
and amounts to a lot of money in a year. 
Seattle as a manufacturing city has 1,421 
plants of various kinds, employing some 
41,000 people, having an annual pay roll 
of $76,456,000 and producing $275,000,- 
000 worth of merchandise. 

Lumber products, copper, tin, sheet 
iron, steel, foundry and machine shop 
products, men’s and women’s clothing, to- 
gether with foodstuffs make up the big 
bulk of the manufactured goods in Se- 
attle. 

All in all there are some 45,000 wage 
earners, and the average personal income 
is $2,850.90, which is high. 

There are 71 grade schools and 8 high 
schools with an enrollment of 57,837, and 
the University of Washington, also in 
Seattle, give it a college atmosphere. 

Seattle is also very much of a tourist 
Mecca. Surrounded as it is by wonder- 
fully beautiful natural scenery—moun- 
tains, water and whatnot, hundreds of 
thousands of rubber necks make the pil- 
grimage every year. 


Obviously most of these tourists are - 


able to pay the price. They are quality 
folks with money to spend, and an in- 
clination to spend it: 

It is astonishing how many people go 
to Seattle merely to look and finally es- 
tablish themselves there and become “old 
settlers.” 

Thus Seattle finds it profitable to cater 
to tourists, all of which goes to make it 
a big trading town. 

Lumbermen, fishermen, miners, farm- 
ers, sheep men and cattle men take their 
families to Seattle to buy. These fami- 
lies, mixing with the tourists from the 
east, and the town folks in Seattle, see 
“what’s what” and demand “some of that” 
from the merchants—and get it. 

Seattle is, therefore, a well dressed city 
—a very snappily dressed city. 

There are between 2,900 and 3,000 re- 
tail establishments in Seattle, and their 
combined retail sales mount to some 
$175,000,000 annually. 

Frederick and Nelson Department store 
is by way of being one of the finest es- 
tablishments of its kind anywhere. It 
is a “class” store, run along very high 
class lines, catering to a class clientele 
with merchandise and service good enough 
o grace Altman’s or Marshall Field & 

oO. 

It is nip and tuck between Frederick 
and Nelson and the Bon Marche, which 
does the largest business in town. 

The Bon Marche is a “Macy” kind of 
a store—cash for everything—catering to 
a cheaper trade, but doing a tremendous 
volume of business. 

MacDougal Southwick is decidedly a 
class store, while Grote Rankin Com- 
pany, Frazer Patterson Company and the 
Rhodes Company are cheaper stores. 
Collectively these six stores sell about 
$26,000,000 annually. 

Listing several lines of retail activity, 
for 1922 we find: 


Department stores .......... $26,000,000 
Grocery StOLES. 5.0. cues «one 40,000,000 
Ghothiverste sams. ox eaieertie x 11,000,000 
Da TAS EOL Sim clave ccpoPoetes male adele 5,000,000 
SHOE SLOPES Ac antes gi teemihe ours 3,500,000 
Jewelry, StOresic wae urs cece 3,000,000 
Wreornten’ swear... Ravers 2" 6,000,000 
panos brace «cd chick. Ween 22 1,000,000 
SA BlONE Sak bre nyse tes) ae ean 1,500,000 
[Shot @ubiablg Meena Aaa Seo oro Toe 5,000,000 
Meat! markets 22 ..cmecs neem 7,000,000 
INIRTSICJums eayeic'e eaenne ee eee cate 1,000,000 
IATITO ACCESSORIES” ..cieieenm entice 4,000,000 
lard wane ieee. ciacec nieces 4,000,000 
Bln DACCO Mas salen -clecin eernere ee 6,000,060 
EO ISES werreronct nelenccnt oer trite 122,000 


It might be mentioned in passing that 
there are 311 wholesale houses in Seattle 
and they do some $234,000,000 a year. 

The principal retail district of Seattle 
is chopped up and cross hatched like the 
retail district of Detroit. 

Second avenue is the “Main Street,” 
but Seattle has long outgrown the “Main 


Street” idea, and from Yesler Way t 
Pine street on First, Second, Third an 
Fourth avenues, and on all cross streets 
also from First avenue to Eighth aveny 
on Union street, Pike street, Pine stree 
and Olive street, and Westlake aveny 
from Pike street to Virginia street, abou 
76 blocks all told, make up the retaj 
trading district. There are severa 
“neighborhood” sections with smal 
stores, 


In Seattle there are 68.5 square mile 
of terra firma—containing 1,052 miles 9 
lighted street, 1,024 of which have side 
walks, 764 miles of them are grade 
and 379 miles are paved. 


There are 235 miles of municipal 
owned street railways and 30 miles op 
erated by private companies. They carr 
some 263,000 passengers daily. : ] 

There are 650 firemen and 530 cop 
in Seattle. 


The very nature of Seattle’s popula 
tion, floating and otherwise, preclude 
clamping the lid down too close, an 
Seattle is a fairly sporty city—a live one 
a good place to go for business or pleas 
ure and an easy market for merchandise 


The docks, the shipping, the Alaski 
outfitting, and the lumber and agricul 
tural country surrounding Seattle call fo) 
rough, less expensive merchandise, whili 
the city life and the social life of th 
surrounding country makes a market fo} 
the good merchandise, the style stuff tha 
runs into real money. 


By and large Seattle is one of th 
major markets of America, without anj 
apology. 


STORE SALE MAY AFFECT ADS 


Marshall Field Buys Rothschilds, Chi 
cago, for $9,084,940 


Curcaco, Ill., Dec. 27,—Chicago news 
papers are speculating as to whether thi 
purchase of Rothschild & Co.’s depart 
ment store by Marshall; Field & Co. fo) 
$9,084,940, announced Dec. 22, will affec 
the advertising policy of the former. O 
the purchase price, $6,400,000 was cash. 


Marshall Field & Co. has never use 
space in Sunday newspapers, while thi 
Rothschild concern, on the contrary, ha 
been one of the city’s largest advertiser 
on that day. Whether this will be con 
tinued by Davis & Co., which is to b 
the new name of the store when th 
transfer is completed, Dec. 29, or whethe 
it will conform with the Field policy i 
a matter of conjecture among advertisin{ 
men. 

Arthur Davis, long connected witl 
Marshall Field & Co.’s wholesale depart 
ment as manager and mill superintendent 
is to be vice-president of the new con 
cern. John P. Wilson, legal representa 
tive of Marshall Field & Co., will b 
president until reorganization is com 
pleted. It is expected that the entir 
Rothschild sales force and many of th 
executives will be merged into the ney 
concern. 


Tennessee City Plans Ad Drive 


Rockwood, Tenn., is planning a com 
munity advertising campaign for 1924 
using newspapers and trade papers. Phi 
J. Reilly, New Orleans newspapermaf 
has been made secretary of the town’ 
Chamber of Commerce and is directin| 
the drive. 


Ad Efficiency of Dailies Tested 


To determine which newspaper brough 
the most customers Leopold’ Morse Com 
pany, Boston clothing store, on thre: 
days recently offered a $10 cash discoun 
to each purchaser of an'overcoat or Stl 
from $30 upwards, who presented ‘ 
coupon cut from the company’s news 
paper advertising copy. 


Daily to Feature Oil News 


Chicago Journal of Commerce is ef 
larging the section of the paper devote( 
to oil news. John B. Waldo has beet 
engaged to write special feature article) 
on this subject. 
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SEATTLE 


Is One of America’s Best 
Markets for High 


Class Specialities 


2 


The Seattle Times 


Publishes America’s Best Printed 


ROTOGRAVURE SECTION 


(See Beckwith) 
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1923 and 1924 


1923 closes with the best record in our 35 business years. 


For making possible that substantial showing we wish to 
pay this appreciation to the advertisers, agencies and 
publishers, well knowing, however, that appreciation can 


best be demonstrated by an ever improving service. 


The publishers with whom we have enjoyed working have 
shared in our prosperity as we have in theirs. Most of our 
papers have shown very nice gains. 


We are in a mighty fine business—and not the least of its 
advantages is the genuine fun and satisfaction from 
contact with the kind of men the business has attracted 


and held. 


We believe daily Newspapers are the primary advertising 
mediums because they completely meet the simple 
essentials of successful advertising: Use the mediums— 
available at any time—in any place—that reach the 
greatest number of prospects in territory where the 
advertiser has adequate distribution. 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


ESTABLISHED 1888 
Publishers’ Representatives 


58 WEST 40th STREET (between 5th & 6th Avenues) NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


| 
| 
| 
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Years Represented by 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
BivcchmeonmNewsummeeing (e's 6 POAT & 26 
Brieplinese mre ee eee fe KS 24 
PopummCobes amet reste ia. ONS, 24 
Pack oonvillom| ourialam rary i: ie... oe bee ws 23 
Meming ton slseacerame aie We al te. ac oie 23 
elahomat Citys @Kiahoman + o.,........... 21 
AYWSGINE SeNUNG tere ee kek 20 
Muskogee Times Democrat................. 18 
Chevennemlrbunomeerae icc... ifsc. sca e's 13 | . | ; 
Montene at tattic mr ween Re 10 | 
Shravenortm Ouray nmater $4e 6.4) lis. ccs. 10 | | 
Funtington? Advertiserhein. 202d... .. . sleds. 7 | ! 
Ardmore Ardmoreites. fy. cl. ke OU 7 | | 
BV tcomereatlsslimess ee re es. foot. 8. TS 6 
PeepemilesC itizen we. Fae. vl. Sos cae 6 | 
Colorado Springs Telegraph ................ + | i 
Pitee le GSt ea ner ep ee 4 | i 
Wasesllon Independent ty0.. ses oboe Pek 4 | | 
Eucmiulgeenl imesin or iiss. She TOE ee 4 | | 
DV aterloomilribines scrcud arth va, ds ok Ie 4 | 
Pchitagicaconmpe.. > Gate rs. 62 ee wee 2 
er Villems| OUDIC mate aks... eievetes ods 18 months | | 
mason Ieraldmiaer tire. . k Mabey gb | } 
Paducah News-Democrat................... i 
BiG EIEIR EAR Dna a nd 5 ee ee Rey 
Bintleheld:Velegraphamercdt rik 2.2. ciao. so. ee oh | | 
PlonoluluvAdvertiserms. 0.050 5)... ees: | 
SE. losepiy(azettemmews pines... ln ol ed. Di ae | 
DativilletNe wa seen sey, ee ewe rT 5 | 
Why don’t you write to or talk with these publishers and find the 
reason for this record? 
Call at our own offices: you will be interested to know something | | 
of our business-getting methods | 
f 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
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The Advertisers’ Electro- 
type Company, Chicago, 
Illinois—Users of HOYT 
Electrotype and Stereo- 
type Metals. 


TYPE METAL 


Like the other metals of the Line, HOYT Standard 
Electrotype Metal has been made in our own plant 
since 1874—the accumulated experience of nearly a 
half-century is back of every pound. This metal has 
found favor in many of the country’s leading electro- 
type foundries. 


We also make 


HOYT Faultless Linotype Metal 
HOYT AX Monotype Metal 
HOYT N. P. Stereotype Metal 


HOYT Combination Linotype & 
Stereotype Metal 


Write us for quotations and about any type-metal prob- 


lems in your own shop—no ckarge for this service- 


Address Dept. E. 


HOYT METAL COMPANY 


ST.LOUIS ~ CHICAGO ~ DETROIT ~ NEW YOREY 


on oe ce ee 
——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— eee 


TYPE- BORDERS: ORNAMENTS 
BRASS RULE 


Printers’ Supplies - Presses + Paper Cutters 


Hamilton Wood & Steel Equipment 


including our 


AMERICAN CUT-COST EQUIPMENT 
Carried in Stock for Prompt Shipment 


American Type Founders Company 


Boston Baltimore Buffalo Detroit St. Louis 
New York Richmond Pittsburgh Chicago Minneapolis Los Angeles Spokane 


Philadelphia Atlanta Cleveland Cincinnati Kansas City San Francisco Winnipeg @ 
ys : ay 
i} 
C At. D 


are used by leading newspapers. 


Denver Portland 


Their superior quality guarantees satisfaction. 
None better made. Lowest prices. 


Immediate shipment from stock. 


Write for Samples 


COLUMBIA OVERSEAS CORPORATION 


12 East 12th Street 
PHONE: 


New York, N. Y. 


STUYVESANT 5909 


CO-OPERATIVE AD PLAN 
BOOSTS DRUG SALES 


Indianapolis Blue Ribbon Druggists, 
Embracing 72 Independent Stores, 
Launch Newspaper Campaign— 
Obtain National Tie-Ups 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Dec. 27.—Seventy- 
two independent druggists of Indianapolis 
have joined together in a co-operative 
campaign of advertising and merchandis- 
ing under the name of the Blue Ribbon 
Druggists. Advertisements, varying from 
a half to a full page in size, are being 
run each Friday in the Indianapolis News. 

The object of the campaign is to direct 
the attention of the public more to in- 
dependent drug stores, to emphasize the 
service rendered by independent druggists 
and to show the value of this service. 

“Our aim is to make the public better 
acquainted with the vast assortment of 
drugs, prescription service, cosmetics, 
candies, sundries, etc., which the inde- 
pendent or so-called ‘neighborhood’ drug- 
gists carry in stock,” says Joseph B. 
Wade, president of the Blue Ribbon 
Druggists’ organization. Wade is also 
president of the Indianapolis Retail Drug- 
gists’ Association. 

“We are devoting by far the greater 
part of our advertisements to specific 
merchandise,’ Mr. Wade explains. “Some 
of the items carry prices, others do not, 
but in order to put real ‘teeth’ in our 
messages and establish in the minds of 
our customers that every week there are 
some exceptional values to be obtained 
at Blue Ribbon Druggists, we are run- 
ning a number of specials every month.” 

“Seventy-two Independent Druggists 
Have Joined Together to Serve You 
Better” was the caption of the opening 
advertisement of the campaign which ap- 
peared Dec. 4. 

The Blue Ribbon Druggists have enter- 
ed into this campaign on a definite under- 
standing that they cannot expect startling 
results to begin with. Every member 
signed up for the period of a year and 
pays a stated sum quarterly, in advance, 
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to finance the campaign. A number | 
manufacturers .of nationally advertis 
products are co-operating. 

The working mechanism of the B} 
Ribbon Druggists comprises a merche! 
dising committee of three druggi 
elected by the membership; a merchand 
ing manager, an executive secretary al 
an advertising agency, which handles 
the details. | 

The merchandising committee me) 
every Monday evening in the organi; 
tion’s executive offices downtown 
select the merchandise and specials to, 
advertised. The member stores ; 
notified in advance as to what the ite) 
are so that they may anticipate th| 
stock needs and plan for window | 
plays. Notice is also sent to manuf 
turers co-operating in the campaign | 
that their salesmen can call before | 
advertisement appears. 

The merchandising manager is A, 
Fritz, a practical druggist. Fritz is 
a salary and spends half of every ( 
calling on members, offering suggestic 
and assisting each store to tie up w| 
the advertising in the. way of wind) 
displays, counter displays, ete. The {| 
up is exceedingly important, inasmuch| 
the names of the druggists do not app! 
in every advertisement, but are carr 
only once a month. 

The emblem of the Blue Ribbon Dr 
gists is fully protected by copyright 
that only member stores are permit 
to display it in their windows, thus p. 
tecting the benefits of the advertising | 
the members. 

The Blue Ribbon Druggists’ plan | 
advertising and merchandising was wo! 
ed out by the Caldwell-Baker Adyer) 
ing Company of Indianapolis, which) 
handling the details of the campaign. 


Reporters Choose Mayor’s Secreta) 


A committee of city hall reporters \} 
named by Mayor Oscar Holcomb | 
Houston, Tex., to select a private se + 
tary for him. Mrs. Frances Porter, |: 
mer secretary, quit because the ma, 
she claimed, had been “pestered by ne} 
papermen.” 
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NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT WORK 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


Julian 8, Mason—The New York Tribune’s Managing Editor, 


PHE wholesale grocery business and 
the managing editor’s desk of an 
mportant daily newspaper may seem to 
ear no relation. 
But Julian S. Mason, managing editor 
f the New York Tribune, who it might 
e said, graduated from the former to 
ae latter, now believes after nearly a 
uarter of a century of success in news- 
aper editorial rooms, that he profited a 
reat deal from his earlier business ex- 
erience. 
Yes. Not many people knew that Mr. 
fason, when he received his A.B. degree 
rom Yale, Class of 1898, first spent a 
shile as wholesale grocer, before taking 
\p his life work as newspaper man. 
“I am glad I did this,” he will tell you. 
The actual experience of selling goods 
las helped me a great deal in news- 
apering, I have found, which, after all, 
3 largely the selling of news, feature 
leas, and editorial comment. 
“Knowledge of the commercial side of 
fe is invaluable to a newspaper editor.” 
‘Mr. Mason took time to think back 
efore enlarging upon his belief. In ap- 
earance, one might call him a “perfect 
fale type,” with middle west trimmings. 
fle comes from Chicago. Moderately 
ull, well proportioned, he wears his dark 
air parted in the middle and carefully 
ombed in pompadour. Now he flicked 
still burning cigarette from a long 
white holder, charred at the end, in- 
erted another and lit it. 
“My business experience,” he con- 
nued, “has taught me how to get to 
now men. 
“More important, perhaps, it taught me 
) appreciate the business and advertising 
epartments of a newspaper. 
“Co-operation between the editorial 
nd advertising room is, I believe, a far 
etter state of affairs than the traditional 
atagonism.” 
He was uselessly reminded that this 
‘aS a rather tricky question. 
“I know that,’ he was quick to reply. 
The editorial cannot yield to the adver- 
sing department, and that is understood 
day, One can, however, and should, 
low a permissible co-operation. The 
“tter we know the advertising man, and 
'¢ better they know us, the less they 
ill expect from us things that are edi- 
tially impossible and vice-versa.” 
Other experience besides business, Mr. 
fason knows well, is absolutely neces- 
Ty to the complete training of a 
anaging editor. Mason has had well- 
yunded newspaper education. 
When in Yale, he had his first taste 
| mewspapering. His freshman year 
made” the Yale News, oldest college 
wily in America. His senior year he 


. 


was chairman of the paper. 

It was no small wonder, therefore, that, 
after he had had his “business fling,” 
he went back to his first love. 

H. H. Kohlsaat gave Mason his first 
newspaper job on the Chicago Herald in 
1899 “chasing small stories.” Next he 
went to the Chicago Tribune. In 1905, 
he changed to the Chicago Evening Post. 
On this newspaper, he held every job in 
the editorial department, except reporting 
the Board of Trade. He was appointed 
head editorial writer in 1911 and in 1916 
became managing editor on that exciting 
night when it was not known whether 
Hughes or Wilson was elected Presi- 
dent. In March, 1922, he joined the New 
York newspaper fraternity, being ap- 
pointed managing editor of the Tribune. 

Several innovations have taken place 
during Mason’s short sway as one of 
the “makers” of the Tribune, for which 
the managing editor was responsible. 

Newspapermen of New York have 
been especially interested in the “stunts,” 
he has put across with success. He re- 
ceived many compliments from the pro- 
fession, when he sent six. reporters of 
the Tribune staff, disguised as tramps 
to the six leading “highbrow” churches 
of Gotham to see how they would be 
received. 

“T am not afraid of using small town 
stunts on a metropolitan newspaper pro- 
vided they are good,’ Mr. Mason will 
tell you. 

Other Mason innovations. on the 
Tribune include the News Summary, and 
the “Truth Box” in which errors are cor- 
rected, 

An absence of “shake-ups” has charac- 
terized Mason’s managing editorship of 
the Tribune. He believes in helping 
men to work up from the staff. 

“I think there is nothing more im- 
portant in a managing editor’s job,” he 
will tell you, “than to watch the morale 
and work of the young men under him, 
I believe with Charles A. Dana, who 
said the only rule he knew was to get 
good men who could write and had 
sound sense and give them a decent free- 
dom and responsibility.” 

Executives, he says, like men who have 
a rounded experience far better than 
those who have specialized as reporters. 

“Tt would help young men if they make 
themselves learn copy reading and other 
desk work instead of sticking exclusively 
to writing,” is his advice. “Let them 
also learn the business end and me- 
chanical end of a newspaper. 

“T am sure, from my own experience, 
a business training, no matter how brief 
it is, will never be regretted by a news- 
paperman, who wants to get ahead.” 
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Three-Quarters of a Century 


of Roller Makine 


In 1849 we opened the first Roller factory in the United 
States at 5 Spruce Street, New York. These quarters were 
outgrown in a very short time, new formulae, machinery 
and methods were developed, and large, completely equipped 
Roller factories were opened in five centrally located cities 
in the East. 

The Duplex Roller is the latest development in Printers’ 
Rollers, It is not affected by temperature, humidity or 
friction. One large printing house told us their experience 
in using the Duplex Roller was that through getting a 
better distribution of ink when the form was put on, all 
the fine details in the form were brought out and less 
makeready required than where the regular composition 
was used. This meant a very material saving of plates 
and type, as their runs are in the millions. They also 
secured two thousand more impressions to the pound of 
ink and their output was increased fifteen per cent. 


We also manufacture Fibrous Rollers, which are cast 
for seasonal use; and Hotplate Rollers, for use with the 
alchemic gold process. 


Order from the address nearest you. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY 


(Founded 1849) leg, 
ROLLER MAKERS 


406 Pearl St., New York 
521 Cherry St., Philadelphia 
89 Mortimer St., Rochester 
131 Colvin St., Baltimore 


Resolved: 


That 1924 Shall Be the Greatest 
Classified Advertising Year Yet! 


Are We Talking Your Language? 


THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, INC. 


International Classified Advertising Counsellors 


Otis Building Philadelphia 


INCOME TAX AND TAXATION PROBLEMS 


A REAL CIRCULATION BUILDER 


A series of articles timed to meet the annual interest in tax 
matters—written in an understandable manner for the layman 
by Mark Eisner, former Collector of Internal Revenue of 
New York. 


Mr. Eisner is recognized as one of the country’s leading 
authorities in this field and deals in the actual problems and 
presents the latest and best advice for the help of the taxpayer. 


QUEEN FEATURE SERVICE 


116 West 39th Street Room 733 Fitzroy 2398 
WRITE—WIRE—PHONE FOR TERRITORIAL RESERVATION 
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Our Own Wor. 


The Business Men 


of your community will value the 
authentic statements of 


ROGER W. BABSON 


on the business and financial situation, above 
any other single piece of news that you can print. 


Supplied weekly through the Babson News Service, 
Division of BABSON INSTITUTE, Babson Park, Mass. 


SPECIMEN RELEASES AND RATES ON REQUEST 


The St. Regis Paper Company 
and the 


Hanna Paper Corporation 


NEWSPRINT 


Daily Capacity 425 Tons 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE 
30 East 42nd St., New York City, N. Y. 


Chicago Pittsburgh 
620-621 McCormick Bldg. 1117 Farmers Bank Bldg. 


Among many subscribers are: 


Short Talks 


tian Circulation 

Orn cAdOvVe Y t si nS Aberdeen, S. D. American 
; News ..... 6,700 
Ct jo a Atlanta, Ga. jjournale jee 61,850 


Burlington, Vt. Free Press .11,459 
Glens Falls,N.Y. Post-Star .. 7,419 
Honolulu, Hawaii Advertiser . 8,424 


Se 
By Charles Austin Bates 


A Weekly Syndicated Service for Daily 


Newspapers Memphis, Tenn. Commercial 
Not so much a “feature” as a prac- saa appeal 02204 O0t 
tical aid to the advertising depart- Miami, Fla. News 


ment. Metropolis 9,168 


p é ; 7 Passaic, N. J. Daily News 10,408 

The service includes specially writ- 5, \.nix. Ari ae a Rae 
ten letters to be sent to advertisers at Ns Soran ae 

‘ Sioux City, Ia. Journal .....27,468 


The idea is not only to educate 
readers and advertisers, but to bring a 
direct and quick increase in revenue. 


Toledo, Ohio News Bee. ..80,000 


Waterbury, Conn. Republican- 


American .22,337 

Complete information on request. Waterloo, Iowa Tribune ....10,435 
CHARLES AUSTIN BATES 

33 WEST 42nd ST. NEW YORK 


Circulation Fixes a Newspaper’s Value 


and GOVERNS its Earning Power 


Every added permanent subscriber 
increases the value of the news- 
paper property to its owners and 
broadens its power to make 
advertising pay. 


We build maximum newspaper 
circulation at minimum expense— 
only one publication will be 
served in a territory. 


Our plan does not call for invest- 
ment in premiums. It carries no 
contest or scheme features. 


If you are interested in a dig- 
nified, simple, business-like plan 
of increasing your circulation 
write or wire us for proof of 
scores of satisfactory successes. 


No Cash Investment-——No Risks—No Contests— 
No Schemes—No Trickery. 


HICKEY-MITCHELL CO. 


(Builds - and Holds~- Circulation) 


PIERCE 
BUILDING 


ST. LOUIS, 
M 


1923 
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By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


G. WELLS opens the December is- 

e sue of the American Magazine with 

an article, ‘What is Success?” His an- 
swer to that question is interesting, but 
much more startling is his declaration 
that the late Lord Northcliffe was a tre- 
mendous failure. In fact, most of the 
article is devoted to a proof of this asser- 
tion, Before the reader reaches a defin- 
ite conclusion, however, about North- 
cliffe, it will do no harm to read the 
pamphlet, “Lord Northcliffe’ by Frank 
A. Munsey. This sketch of Lord North- 
cliffe was printed in the New York Her- 
ald for Aug. 15, 1922, but it is available 
in pamphlet form upon application to the 
New York Herald. 
Ok Ok 


LAURISTON BULLARD, whose 

* editorials on industrial relations 
in the Boston Herald have always at- 
tracted attention, believes that labor 
unions are at the danger line. His be- 
liefs are expressed calmly but forcibly in 
an article which opens the Atlantic for 
December. 

Mr. Bullard mentions the strike of the 
newspaper pressmen of Manhattan and 
Brooklyn as “one of the most flagrant 
examples of labor-union indifference to 
the orderly processes which enable busi- 
ness, industry and society in general to 
function.” For the editorial writer who 
interprets labor movements and the re- 
porter who covers labor news, his article, 
contains several paragraphs which I 
should like to mark, “must.” 

This Atlantic contribution by Mr. 
Bullard gives me the opportunity to men- 
tion his “Famous War Correspondents” 
(Little, Brown and Corpany) published 
several years ago. The volume does not 
include correspondents who went into the 
field after the Spanish American War, 
but for the period it covers it is remark- 
ably complete and represents considerable 
research on the part of its author. It is 
quite the thing now to blame everything 
upon the Great War, but that is the only 
explanation which I can offer why this 
book by Mr. Bullard has not had a.wider 
reading among the working press. 


* * 


‘HE Skowhegan (Me.) Independent 
Reporter has just published a_his- 
torical brochure in commemoration of 
the 100th Anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the first newspaper in the county 
of Somerset. The Reporter is one of the 
great community weeklies of the country. 


x Kk x 


RTHUR BRISBANE opens the 
Washington Newspaper for Decem- 
ber with an editorial on advertising, 
“That Soap of Smith’s.” But the special 
feature of this December issue is a Press 
directory which lists not only newspapers 
but. also all other journals published in 
the state of Washineton. M. Lyle Spen- 
cer, Dean of the School of Journalism 
at the University of Washington, is its 
editor. 
* Kk 
A® a news item rather than a book re- 
view. I want to call attention to 
“President Coolidge—A Contemporary 
Estimate” bv Edward Elwell Whiting, of 
the Boston Herald (The Atlantic Month- 
ly Press). This volume certainly be- 
longs in a newspaper library for Coolidge 
is bound ta command column after col- 
umn of editorial mention. So far as I 
know. this is the only book that speaks 
in an authoritative way about his career. 
Mr. Whiting has had unusual ad- 
vantages in the preparation of his volume. 
He accompanied ‘Coolidge on many cam- 
paign tours, and is, therefore, able to give 
the reader a “‘close-tin”’ in the text, His 
intimate knowledge of what has been go- 
ing on in Washington enables him to 
interpret the President’s present position 


with a certain degree of authority. Es- 
pecially valuable to the newspaper worker 
is, the “Chronology” in the front part of 
the volume. Many of us who have been 
following ‘“Whiting’s Column” in the 
Boston Herald will want. the volume for 
our personal library. i 


* KOK 


N the Trib, the house organ of the 

Chicago Tribune, for November, India 
Moffett, society editor of that newspaper, 
tells an interesting story of her job. 
Newspapers which have a woman's page 
ought to have a copy of her story in the 
morgue. 

In this same issue of the Trib is printed 
a list of the books which have been re- 
ceived for review by the literary editor 
and which are available for distribution 
among the employees. Such a practi 
could well be followed by other newspa- 
pers. a 


. 
* kK 


R. WILLARD GROSVENOR 

BLEYER, Director of the School 
of Journalism at the Uniersity of Wis- 
consin, has completed his series of arti- 
cles on “How to Read a Newspaper” in 
the Scholastic Editor. Newspapers can 
doubtless obtain these articles by making 
application to the editor of the Scholastic 
Editor, Room 8, South Hall, Madison, 
Wisconsin, 


a reporter of the New York Uni- 

sity Daily News, Heywood Broun of 
the New York World recently related 
some observations on conducting a col- 
umn, To quote Mr. Broun: 


The ideal column job would be, I think, one 
where a man would write as he felt. If he 
had nothing to write there would be no column, 
yee he felt like writing, he would do his 
stuff, 

The reason I say this, is because it is my 
personal opinion that after about three years 
of steady column writing, a man is just about 
worked out, and his original point of view 
and primary originality has been lost, strayed 
or_ stolen, 

The way to fill space when there is no 
to say is to hit upon some point of genefal 
disagreement, and resulting letters stating the 
different persons’ points of view, will help a 
great deal. The public knows that the point of 
view expressed in the column is the view of the 
column writer. It has someone to argue with. 
and as a result, contributions come in. 
right there is where I’ get a lot of material 
for my column. 

But I often find it difficult to make people 
believe that I am serious on some subject. They 
instinctively, it seems, look for wit and humor. 

The main purpose of column writing is t0 
give the paper a personal touch. 
editorials were read by the people because 
they represented a personal view. The people 
knew who was writing them and appreciatel 
that the editorial was the viewpoint of that certain 
man, At that time star reporters put in signed 
stuff which was eagerly followed by the public. 

However, the newspapers as a highly or 
ganized industry stopped the signing of articles, 
and we find the tendency to bring back the 
perscnal element. Column writing, because of 
the need for a personal element, has been 
favored by a break of fortune. 


* * 


Two booklets of practical value for 
the members of the news staff are 
being sent out by the United Press. One 
of these, “Things That Interest You 
Most in Your Newspaper” was mentioned 
in this department when it first appeared 
as a magazine article. It is an interview 
with Karl A. Bickel, president of the 
United Press, by Bruce Barton. 

The other booklet is “The Story of the 
Death of President Harding,’ as cover 
by Lawrence Martin for the United Press. 
I have no desire to embarrass my neigh 
bor, John W. Cunliffe, director of the 
Pulitzer School of Journalism, but 
should like to pass along this story to 
him for consideration in making the 
Pulitzer awards for the work done this 
year. 

Both pamphlets may be obtained upon + 
application to the United Press, World 
Building, New York. 


Years ago 
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The Salt Lake Tribune carried 210 national advertis- 
: ing accounts in 1923. Of this number, 119 were exclusive 
accounts in [The Tribune. 


The Tribune has the circulation and reader confi- 
dence, and it is very evident from this record it also 
has the confidence of the national advertiser. 


To Advertisers: 


Your Message Delivered to the Homes 


Your message in the advertising columns of The Tribune is delivered 
by carriers into approximately five thousand more homes in Salt Lake City 
than through any other advertising medium, which represents twenty-five 
thousand more readers—or over twenty per cent of the population of Salt 
Lake City. 

This additional Salt Lake City reader audience, secured only through 
The Tribune, is of the greatest importance to the merchant and advertiser, 
and should not be overlooked. 

For the purpose of showing The Tribune’s increase in circulation, we 
publish the average net paid circulation figures for three months ending Sep 
tember 30th, 1923, and the months of October and November, 1923: 


DAILY 
3 Months Month Month 
Ending of of 
Sept. 30,1923 Octobsr November 
cITY— 
Carrier delivery (subscribers)...... 14,384 15,025 15,143 
WNewe dealers tarcijisicitis\cisjais is 01s/cwicts 854 594 764 
ELEC MM ERLESIN fates tncval sats vlelele aieivie:t : 1,804 1,505 1,269 
Copter, Males dae 's's cletcteisa sis.» oie as hy 29 23 16 
PETE Go hed chat hs oot 00 Oe SRO moO 78 15 14 
DOPATE ORT Yat are <a tay = tceces Sey 17,149 17,162 17,206 
Suburban® Sef) Gacchisiaciviealdviss sh! s\eis.veie 5,382 5,736 5,782 
TOTAL CITY AND SUBURBAN... 22,531 22,898 22,988 
Country sos). <c iilerelcielslete atkins Big cies avete . 18,467 19,156 19,313 
Balk snalemetttdece scccictscinis sistas intgu pewienct 94 95 92 
TOTAL, NET PAID) (iis... csc. 8 41,092 42,149 42,393 
SUNDAY 
CITY— 
Carrier delivery (subscribers)..... 14,590 15,196 15,294 


News dealers 2,171 2,233 
Street sales 8,194 8,050 
Counter sales 25 19 
INERT Soma 'c vis tare se ciate ove 11 i1 


TOTAL CITY 
ERED Uy Oey. Cra cles aleiera:o, «/statacsa ae \. 8,922 8,883 


TOTAL CITY AND SUBURBAN... 33,567 34,513 34,490 


Groveerbtnny beeyotietto ls nietiere) ota V6) nibs) u's10 6 apo nial (ahs 34,835 36,831 37,215 
Bralic (sala tari s(n alcisivieleleia|ciee as Mainisieiaia'e 8s 99 87 
POTATE NE PALI sw sicisiete ose ste 68,490 71,443 71,792 


The Salt Lake City waterworks department records to July 31 show private resi- 
dence water connections (not including apartments, terraces and courts) in the city 
limits, 22,422. The Tribune’s average net paid city circulation, including earrier deliv- 


ery, news dealers and street sales, for the daily (excluding Sunday) for the month of 
November was 17,206 and for the Sunday 25,607, which shows the daily Tribune reaches 
76.73% of the private residences having city water connections and on Sunday the per- 
centage will show against the number of private residence water connections as 114.20%. 


(From Salt Lake Tribune—Sunday, December 9, 1923) 


THE SALT LAKE TRIBUNE 


THE S. C. BECKWITH Special Agency 


Special Representative 


World Building Tribune Bldg. Ford Bldg. Syndicate Trust Bldg. 
New York Chicago Detroit St. Louis 
Bryant Building Atlanta Trust Bldg. 


Kansas City Atlanta 
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EXPLAINS WHY 


NEWSPAPER ADS ARE BEST 


“Press Supreme Mart of Public Opinion,” Says Advertising 
Manager, Whose 1924 Campaign Will Use 
5,300 Papers 


By H. COLIN CAMPBELL 


Manager, Advertising and Publications Bureau, Portland Cement Association 


Wire the appearance of Portland 
Cement Association copy in Jan- 
uary, 1924, the Association will enter 
upon its fourth year of newspaper ad- 
vertising. The modest newspaper cam- 
paign which we started in 1921 with 72 
leading metropolitan dailies in the prin- 
ciple large cities of the country grew in 
a three-year period to one employing 
more than 5,300 newspapers in over 
5,000 cities and towns. 

Naturally a great many people have 
watched this advertising with interest. 
Such a campaign could hardly escape 
notice; and naturally among those who 
have become interested are many news- 
paper publishers. This contribution is 
in response to a request from Epiror N 
PUBLISHER that we tell something about 
the experience our newspaper advertising 
has brought, and something of the “why” 
of our advertising. 

The Portland Cement Association is 
an unincorporated, voluntary organiza- 
tion of independent cement manufacturers, 
united primarily to carry on educational, 
promotional and scientific-research work 
covering the use of cement and concrete. 
The Association has no connection with 
the commercial side of the cement in- 
dustry. 

There is an old saying essentially to 
the effect that a satished customer is the 
best advertisement. A satisfied customer 
is a single coin in the total assets of good 
will; and good will is the cumulative 
result of many satisfactory experiences, 
another name for favorable public 
opinion. 

There is no controversy possible over 
the oft-repeated statement that news- 
papers are a power for public opinion. 
Practically everything that appears in 
newspapers is news, whether it is display 
advertising for which a price is paid or 
the usual reading matter on the first and 
other pages. It is news of sales in de- 
partment stores, news of the latest cigar, 
news of the latest collar or golf ball, 
what is doing in radio, what the fashions 
will be this Spring, activities in highway 
and general building construction, what 
European war clouds are gathering, how 
the paper is forging ahead in circulation 
over and above its nearest competitor. 

Before the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion took the initial step which led to 
newspaper advertising, careful surveys 
covering a period of three years were 
made to determine the possible benefits 
of newspaper advertising to an organiza- 
tion which had nothing to advance but a 
service, nothing to sell but an idea— 
“Use Concrete for Permanence.” 

It is evident that any advertising neces- 
sarily limited in scope as ours, must de- 
pend on favorable public opinion. And 
it is nothing to the discredit of any 
other class of periodical to say that the 
newspaper is the supreme mart of public 
opinion. That public opinion for concrete 
is gaining strength is evidenced by the 
growth of the industry in the twenty-one- 
year period during which the Portland 
Cement Association has been carrying on 
its educational work. 

With the purpose of the Association 
thus outlined, the accompanying repro- 
duction of advertising copy helps to make 
clearer the part of paid advertising in 
the Association’s general educational 
work. , 

All advertising has an element of a 
gamble. Every advertiser encounters a 
number of well known conditions. Of 
course the purpose of advertising is to 
overcome these. Nevertheless every ad- 
vertiser knows that his advertising is 
not read to as great an extent as he 
would like to have it; knows that not 
every reader is interested in his story; 
knows he suffers to a certain extent from 


the reaction in every reader’s mind from 
the knowledge that advertising space is 
bought for an outlet of one man’s ideas 
or opinions about himself, his business or 
its importance. 

It goes without saying, that “truth in 
advertising” must be the watchword 
where favorable public opinion is the 
goal. 

Who reads newspaper advertising? A 
great many people, of course. If it 
were not so, the leading department 
store in town couldn’t close out a bargain 
sale of silks or neckties before eleven 
o'clock. 

Publishers of newspapers read adver- 
tising also. But more of them might 
profitably devote more time to reading 
advertising which their papers carry, 
and might more frequently give space to 
recommending that their readers also 
peruse advertising, 

The foremost papers in the country 
take their own medicine. They are good 
propagandists for themselves. They have 
learned the value of propaganda. But 
many more than do should recognize its 
value. 

Advertisements in a newspaper are of 
importance. They are of such import- 
ance that without them, the newspaper 
would not need a staff of reporters and 
editors. In fact, it would not need a 
street address. 

The publisher who fails to read the 
advertising in his paper, not only fails 
to get his paper’s full value to him, but 
cannot give full value to his subscribers. 
From the advertising, as well as from 
the messages that come daily or hourly 
over leased wires, he can find most 
valuable aid in his self-appointed task of 
directing public opinion. Many news- 
papers realize this and that is why ‘their 
pages outshine, outclass and outdistance 
every competitor. If all papers could 
recognize this, the unquestioned value of 
the newspaper as an advertising medium 
would be established in everyone’s mind. 
Until they do, however, minds here and 
there will waver as to the newspaper’s 
advertising value. 

Too often is the advertising approached 
for business on the wrong basis. Lowest 
milline rate, largest circulation, greatest 
prestige, largest volume of automobile 
advertising, greatest classified medium, 
more department store advertising than a 
competitor may all be of interest to some 
advertisers, but not to everyone. 

To view the newspaper from the 
standpoint of a local advertiser’s require- 
ments is one thing. To view it from the 
national advertiser’s requirements is 
quite another. 


Hotaling’s 
News Agency 


OUT-OF-TOWN 
NEWSPAPERS 


= 


Office and Stockroom 
Removed to 


308 West 40th Street 


Telephone Connection 


Probably the coming year will de- 
termine whether or not the decision 
which the Portland Cement Association 
made three years ago to depend mainly 
on newspaper advertising, was a good 
one. Of course we do not, and probably 
never shall, depend solely upon news- 
paper advertising, but for the past three 
years preponderance of our paid advertis- 
ing has been in newspapers. It has 
been particularly gratifying to see many 
other national advertisers coming into 
the newspaper field. This has given 
courage to our own.convictions and in a 
way has tended to support them. This is 
not to be interpreted as meaning that we 
have been leaders or that we now have 
many followers. However, when we 
started our newspaper advertising, no 
similar organization had done through 
newspapers what we were attempting. 
There had been no guiding precedent 
established. In this connection we have 
been greatly helped and will always re- 
main much indebted to that arm of the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 


‘sociation known as its Bureau of Adver- 


tising. We have profited from many 
conferences with active officers of this 
Bureau. The Bureau has frequently 
stated it has benefitted by the precedents 
we have helped to establish. 

One thing the Bureau of Advertising 
has definitely accomplished, and I doubt 
whether any considerable number of its 
400 members are fully conscious of this 
accomplishment. It has iterated and re- 
iterated to its members the power and 
undeveloped possibilities of newspaper 
advertising. It has provided a rally- 
ing point of those factors in advertising 
and selling that deal with fundamentals. 

If the newspaper publishing fraternity 
would give whole souled support to the 
Bureau in its many efforts to make of 
newspaper advertising a real institution 
for national advertisers, the financial 
statements of many newspapers now said 
to be hovering near the red ink line on 
their balance sheets would soon show the 
tide turning strongly the other way. 

Present plans are to continue Portland 
Cement Association advertising in the 


“newspapers during “1924 on practi 


the same scale as in 1923. The schedule 
will include not only most of the daily | 
papers in the country but a very large. 
number of the small town weeklies, 
The latter group has perhaps suffered 
undeserved neglect on the. part of nae 
tional advertisers in the past. | Possibly 
this is due to the tendency of many ad- 
vertisers to regard size as synonymous — 
with strength, to buy advertising on the 
basis of circulation alone rather than” 
on the basis of a prestige that measures 
influence. The home town paper is a | 
respected institution. It does not haye 
to hurry off the press six, eight or 
twelve daily editions. It is dependent in | 
a greater degree on the favor of ifs. 
readers than the patronage of its adver. 
tisers, although, like the large metropoli- 
tan daily, it must have advertising to 
live. 

It has been an interesting experience to. 
develop the Portland Cement Associa- | 
tion’s newspaper advertising. It has been 
an experience that has had immense | 
educational value to those who have been 
in closest contact with the work. | 

There is much yet to be accomplished | 
by newspaper publishers if their mediums — 
are to win and hold first place with the 
advertiser whose messages must be con- | 
fined to an idea such as “Use Concrete | 
for Permanence.” 


Holland Announces New Service 


Associated Advertising Clubs of the | 
World will establish a new Washington 
service ‘beginning Jan. 1, according fo | 
an announcement made by Lou E. Hol- 
land, president of the clubs. Robert E. | 
Hutchinson, for several years with the | 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, will be in charge with head- 
quarters in the Commerce Building. 


Bronx News Distributes Picture 


The Bronx Home News, published in 
the Borough of Bronx, New York City, 
has issued for distribution a large roto | 
picture of their entire carrier staff, con- 
taining 35 district groups. 


The BOWATER 


NQUIRIES 


POWER & 


PAPER CO] ine 


FOR NEWSPRINT, HAGE 

TONE NEWSPRINT, ROTA- 
GRAVEUR AND ALL CLASSES 
OF BOOK PAPER. 


SOLICITED 


e 


Sole distributors in the United States for 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND 


PAPER CO. 


(under construction capacity 400 tons daily) 


342 Madison Avenue, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone Vanderbilt 7186 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Concentrate your selling and advertising 


campaign im Pennsylvania and eet your 


share of the tremendous business that is 
waiting for the right kind of merchandise 
and selling. 


Wee Pennsylvania daily newspapers— 
coupling your product with the local 
dealer who distributes it. 


The Pennsylvania newspapers listed here 
will do wonders for you. Figure out the 
circulation and rate and you will be 
agreeably surprised at the comparatively 
small cost. 


Circula- 2,500 10,000 Circula- 2,500 10,000 
tion lines lines tion lines lines 
SeAtentown Call... ......:..% (M) 28,398 .09 .09 **Pottsville Republican and Morning 
**Allentown Call ............- (Syme 17114) 72.09) 21.09 i (E&M) 13,715 07 — .06 
+7Bloomsburg Press ........... (M) 6,990 .029 .029 TiSeranton Republican ee eae (M) 32,645 12 -10 
ee (E). 15,257 .055 055 fe mason Rimes ae aoe CEs? Alco. -12, ae 10 
es Sharon. Herald 0520 o1-, vieistels sts (E) 5,861 .021 021 
+7Coatesville Record ........... (E) 6,097 .035 .03 ti Sumbuiry eDaily ittensy fs. Sse cs (E) 4,302 021 018 
**Connellsville Courier ......... (E) 6,006 -02 02 *Warren Times-Mirror .......(E&M) 8,115 036 .036 
TfEaston Express ............-- (E) 21,039 .07 .07 **Washington Observer and 
+7Easton Free Press ............ 6) Geran! .05 .05 Reporters oo ie scutes tae (M&E) 16,971 .06 .05 
SEK LATIOS 05s fei 2) oes 5 58a: sia ei ¥'e (E) 28,595 -08 .08 ++West Chester Local News...... (E) 11,057 -03 .03 
**Harrisburg Telegraph ........ (E) 39,537 .095 .095 **Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader.....(E) 22,599 .08 .05 
tiJohnstown Ledger ........... (M) 15,879 .05 .05 7 Lork«Dispatch i. chit lds eeu (E) 17,873 .05 .05 
Beebe Gaty Derrick ....6. 00% (M) 6,296 .035 .035 +tYork Gazette and Daily.:..... (M) 17,360 .05 .05 


*A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1923. 
+Government Statement, April 1, 1923. 
**A. B. C. Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
+{Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
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BS EE Br ok 
JAPAN— 


Land of 


Greater Opportunities 


Close upon the heels of destruction 
came the spirit of determination which 
always leads to greater things. Japan of 
today is a land of greater opportunities 
for American exporters—a market that 
should be given immediate attention by 


the American manufacturers. 


All Japanese from the most humble worker to 
the most influential citizen are anxious to empha- 
size their appreciation of the wonderful American 
generosity which has brought such great relief to 
thousands of stricken people. Words fail to ex- 
press the gratitude that is in the heart of every 
Japanese. This American generosity has made 
possible the rapid upbuilding of the great Japanese 
markets. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Jiji Shimpo resumed printing regular 
editions September 12. Since September 2 so 
called ‘extra’ editions, reduced in size, were 
printed every day until regular editions were 
possible. The entire Jiji plant was destroyed 
but co-operation in publishing circles and the 
spirit of progress so characteristic of the modern 
Japanese press has made it possible for the Jiji 
to resume its position of leadership with complete 
editions every day. 


THE JIJI SHIMPO 


Cables: Morning 
“Jiji Tokyo,” Tokyo, Japan and Evening 
Bentley Code Editions 
AMERICAN HEADQUARTERS 
Canadian Pacific Building, 342 Madison Ave., New York 


Joseph P. Barry, Representative 


“In Japan, the Buyers Read THE JIJI”’ 


1923 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE QUITS 
DEARBORN SITE 


Seventeen-Story Loop Structure Sold 
to Trust Company—Bids for 
Tower to Be Opened 
January 15 


Curcaco, Ill., Dec. 27—Beginning with 
the first of the New Year, the corner of 
Dearborn and ‘Madison streets will be 
without a Tribune Building for the first 
time in more than half a century. The 
sale of the 17-story structure to the Union 
Trust Company for an undisclosed con- 
sideration was announced Dec. 25, to- 
gether with the fact that on Jan. 1 the 
building will be renamed the Union Trust 
3 uilding. 

The bank has been an occupant of the 
building since its erection and now 
occupies the second, third and fourth 
floors, as well as a big part of the ground 
floor. The basement of the building will 
be converted into a safe deposit vault as 
soon as the Tribune presses are removed. 

As rapidly as construction of the Tower 
on Michigan Boulevard permits the few 
remaining Tribune departments in the 
loop will be moved, except the want-ad 
and the public service departments. Bids 
for the construction of the Tower will be 
opened Jan. 15, and if found satisfactory 
it is announced, construction will start at 
once. The Tribune plans to use 12 floors 
of the Tower. 

The first Tribune building on the Madi- 
son-Dearborn corner was erected in 1869. 
It was destroyed in the Chicago fire two 
years later, and was replaced ‘by a 5-story 
structure costing $250,000, considered one 
of the finest in the city. In 1902 the 
building was wrecked and the present one 
erected. In time even this building 
proved too small and demands for more 
space for presses to meet increased circu- 
lation brought about the move across the 
river. 

Holmes Onderdonk, manager of Tri- 
bune real estate, represented all parties in 
the sale. Charles R. Holdon was attorney 
for the bank, and McCormick, Kirkland, 
Patterson and Fleming represented the 
Tribune. 


AD MEN CABLE REGRETS 


Hear Prince of Wales Cannot Attend 
Wembley Convention 


Prominent advertising men and pub- 
lishers of the United States, backers of 
the On-To-London movement, dispatched 
a cablegram to the Prince of Wales, Dec. 
24, expressing their regrets that he will 
not be in England at the time of the ad- 
vertising convention at Wembley next 
July. The Prince’s plans call for a trip 
to South Africa sometime in the spring 
which may prevent his attendance at the 
world convention. The cablegram peti- 
tioned that the Prince inform American 
advertising men if any change in his plans 
occurs. 

The message and its signers follows: 

December 24, 1923. 
His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, 
St. James’ Palace, 
London. 

Sir: We have just heard that in your 
splendid capacity as Ambassador of Em- 
pire you may be making a visit to South 
Africa, leaving London in the spring of 
next year. We beg to express our sense 
of sorrow because two thousand, of us, 
all engaged in the great profession of ad- 
vertising, are going to visit London to 
attend World Convention at Wembley in 
July, and London without your presence 
will seem to us to be as a lamp without 
its brightest lustre. May we not hope 
that in event of change of plans, we may 
have opportunity to offer greetings 
in person then, as we now beg to extend 
our warmest Christmas greeting and 
heartiest good wishes for the New Year. 

Lou Holland, president Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World; Charles H. 
Mackintosh, past president Associated 
Advertising Clubs; George W. Coleman, 
former president Associated Advertising 


Clubs; Samuel C. Dobbs, former 9; 
dent Associated Advertising Club; 
H. Charles, president Advertising { 
of New York; Louis Wiley, ini 
manager New York Times; Ge 
Burbach, advertising manager St 
(Mo.) Post-Dispatch; Frank T, 
the Indianapolis (Ind.) News; 
Mullally, president of the Sphinx 
New York; W. H. Rankin, presi 
H. Rankin Company, New York 
McClure, care Albert Frank & € 
cago; Rowe. Stewart, advertisi 
ager, Philadelphia (Pa.) Record 
fayette Young, Jr., publisher fh f 
Moines Capital; W. C. D’Arcy, ® 
Advertising Company, St. Louis, f 
president A. A. C. W.; Rollin Gag 
Zellerbach Paper Company, San 
cisco, former president Pacific Coas 
vertising Clubs’ Association; 
Wright Brown, proprietor, Eprtg 
PUBLISHER. 


TAXI COMPANIES USE DAIL 


Yellow Cab Fleets in 250 Cities é 
ing $3,000,000 


That newspaper. advertising pay 
dividends is evident from reports 
are being received by the Yellow 
Manufacturing Company of 
from operators of Yellow Cab equip 
in cities throughout the country, 
cording to these reports appro 
250 operators of this manufactur. 
are conducting newspaper cami 
a consistent basis—the appropr: 
these operators for newspaper spai 
taling about $3,000,000, 

The Yellow Cab Manufacturing 
pany furnishes newspaper ad 
copy—two columns wide and 3 
deep—to all of its operators th 
suggestion that it be inserted in Mi 
editions. Monday is recommende 
cause it is usually one of the Ii 
advertising days of the week, 
advertising will be read by a 
number of people than later in f 
when editions are crowded with adsy 

There is no charge for the copy 
nished by the Yellow Cab Manufactt 
Company, and necessary cuts are p 
ed operators on a cost basis. 


ADS INSURED AGAINST 


Daily Re-runs Copy Free if Down 
Halts Shopping 


Bartlesville (Okla.) Enterprise h 
complished what its management 
to be “a new one,” in insuring its @ 
tisers against rain. ( 

The idea was to stimulate advet 
in the evening issues, Monday, T 
and Wednesday. Insurance aga 
was taken out to cover the sho 
hours—8 :30 to 11:30—Tuesday, We 
day and Thursday morning. 

it it rained a tenth of an inch or 
mornings each local advertiser wh 
an ad in the paper the night befoi 
his ad re-run free of charge. 

During the first three weeks 6 
cember it rained twice and the i 
company paid the loss within a f 
Messrs, Leach and Freiburger of tht 
terprise originated the idea. 


Phillips Succeeds Whipple © 


S. Edgar Phillips was elected ¢ 
manager and treasurer of the 
Mail Publishing Company of 
town, Md., at the December m 
the board of directors. Mr. Ph 
been acting manager since the re 
last July of C, E. Whipple, for 
eral manager, who is now with a 
company at Williamsport, Pa. 


Commissioners Order Billboards D | 


Highway Commissioners of Oklahi 
have ordered all advertising signs 
new hard surfaced highway from 
City to Newkirk, to be removed. 
the sign owners remove them, the | 
missioners will. Similar orders are! 
issued all over the state to firms 
tising on newly completed highy 
was announced, 
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This advertiser has learned 
the value of pictures to tell 
his public how to 


Say It With 


[“AS YOU WOULD SEE IT IF YOU WERE THERE i 


This advertisement, of which the preceding page is a part, is published to promote public 
interest in Rotogravure and the papers which carry Rotogravure sections. Kimberly-Clark 
Company, Neenah, Wisconsin, manufacture Rotoplate, a perfect paper for Rotogravure 
printing, which is used by the following papers: 


CITY 
Albany, N. Y, 
Asheville, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlanta; Ga. 
Baltimore, Md, 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Erie, Pa. 

Fort Wayne, Ind, 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Havana, Cuba 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Mexico City, Mex. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


PAPER ~ 
Knickerbocker Press 
Citizen 
Constitution 
Journal. 

Sun 

Herald 

Traveler 
Standard-Union 
Courier 

Express 

Times: 

Daily News 
Commercial-Tribune 
Enquirer 
News-Leader 

Plain Dealer 

Rocky Mountain News 
Register 

Free Press 

News 
Dispatch-Herald 
News-Sentinel 
Herald 

Courant 

Diario De La Marina 
Chronicle 
Indianapolis Star 
Journal-Post 

Times 
Courier-Journal | 
Herald 

Commercial Appeal 
El Universal 
Journal 


CITY 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Newark, N. J. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Waco, Tex. 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Wichita, Kan. 


PAPER 
Journal 
Tribune 
Banner 
Times-Picayune 
Call 
Corriere D’America 
Evening Post 
Forward 
Herald 
Il Progresso 
Times 
Tribune 
World 
Bee 
News 
Journal-Transcript 
Public Ledger 
Journal 
Democrat-Chronicle 
Globe-Democrat 
Post-Dispatch 
Pioneer Press-Dispatch 
Daily News 
Chronicle 
Times 
News-Times 
Republican 
Herald 
Post-Standard 
Herald 
Post 
Star 
Republican 
Eagle 


Intaglio printing is variously called gravure, photogravure, roto- 
gravure and similar names. There are many printing plants in the 
important cities of America equipped to supply rotogravure sec- 
tions to newspapers. Complete information furnished on request. 
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| TH NEWSPAPERS 


nal Association to Use Dailies 
kclusively in 1924 Ad Cam- 


paign—Rated Best of 
All Media 


By SAM BELL 

sHincton, D. C., Dec. 27.—Daily 

mpers have proved to be the best 

Msing medium for the “Use More 

Rr” campaign of the National 

br Manufacturers’ Association and 

vill not be replaced by any other 

fm to present the facts of the lum- 

hiustry next year. 

f promise has been made by Edgar 

len, director of publicity of the 

ation in his annual report to the 
fof directors of the organization. 

Paper advertising has brought re- 

MMr. Allen said, and it will not be 
ed. 
advertising of the National As- 
on,—general and educational in 
t—amounts to several hundred 

ind dollars annually, although the 

f industry probably spends $1,600,- 
advertising. The bulk of this is 

ly individual manufacturers or local 

iitions desiring to bring a certain 

{ timber or product to the atten- 
> the public, and is advertising that 
§ Way into magazines and periodi- 
s well as newspapers. 

Mr use of the daily newspapers in 
tional advertising campaign,” said 
len “is sanctioned by our experi- 
f years. I have no hesitation in 
that, while a national campaign 
profitably include many forms of 
ations, it cannot, as a fundamental 
ition, ignore the daily press. Where 

Hy of economical administration deny 
privilege, as at this time, of round- 
it Our Campaign by making use of 
gines and other periodicals, we are 
more general use of the daily 

Sapers than ever before. So long 
ave direction of the advertising for 
ber industry we will not curtail 
yertising in daily newspapers, for 
nd business reason that that ad- 
ing brings us the best results.” 


PS FOR AD MANAGERS | 


¥. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
@phia, Pa. Using 15 inches 25 times 
® National. Carbon Company (Ever- 
Batteries). Making new contracts for 
b} & Sons. Making 1,800-line contracts 
hi Wahl Company. 

tim Henry Baker, Guardian Bldg., Cleve- 
io. Using quarter pages, 4 to 8 times 
se Electrotype. & Engraving Company, 
fhd, in a select list of dailies within 150 
i Cleveland. 

bie Batten Company, 383 Madison ave- 
(ew York. Making 4,200-line contracts 
th Florence Stove Company. Now mak- 
ijlists for Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle 
SFitchburg, Mass. 

Rin, Gamble & Crowell, Tribune Bldg., 
Mf Ill. Making 3,000-line contracts for 
Pker Pen Company. 

| 


Campbell-Ewald Company, General Motors 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Making 5,000-line con 
tracts for the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company. 


\Chappelow Advertising Company, 1709 Wash- 


ington avenue, St. Louis, Mo. Making yearly 
contracts for Early & Daniel Company. 

Collins-Kirk Agency, 750 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Making 2,800-line contracts 
for James S. Kirk Company. 


Creske-Everett Company, 19 West 44th 
street, New York. Making up lists in Jan- 


uary for the Mallory Hat Company, Danbury, 
Conn. 

Critchfield & Company, Brooks Bldg., Chi- 
eago, Ill. Will make up lists in January for 
Fitzpatrick Bros., manufacturers of “Kitchen 
Klenzer.”” 

George L. Dyer Company, 42 Broadway, New 
York. Using one inch, 52 times for National 


Newark & Essex Banking Corporation. 

Richard A. Foley Agency, 219 North Broad 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Sending out large 
schedules for Liggett & Meyers (Velvet Joe). 

Albert Frank Agency, 14 Stone street, New 
York. Making yearly contracts for the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company; making 
1,000-line yearly contracts for the Holland 
American Line. 

Hanser Agency, 12 East 44th street, New 
York. Will make up lists in January for the 
Anti-Hydro Waterproofing Company, 9 Or- 
chard street, Newark, N. J. 

Harvey Advertising Agency, Waiton Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Making contracts for Blosser 
Company. 

Irwin F. Paschall, Inc., McCormick Bldg., 
Chicago. Will make up lists in January for 
S. F. Bowser & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Wylie B. Jones Agency, 107 Chenango street, 
Binghamton, N. Y. Making 2,800-line contracts 
for Parisian Sage, Rheuma, Hemroid and 
Peterson Ointment. 

Lord & Thomas, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago. 
Using 56 lines, 52 times for Mary T. Goldman. 

Harry C. Maley Company, 155 East Superior 
street, Chicago. Planning extensive adver- 
tising campaign for the Adams Chair Bed 
Company of Chicago. 

H. K. McCann Company, 61 Broadway, New 
York. After Jan. 15, will place account for 
Post Toasties and Post’s Bran Flakes. 

Eugene McGuckin Company, 1211 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Making up lists for 
Thomas Maddock’s Sons, Trenton, N. J. 

Mumm-Romer Company, 314 East Broad 
street, Columbus, O. Sending out orders for 
Capital City Products Company. 

P. F. O’Keefe Agency, 45 Bromfield street, 
Boston, Mass. Making 5,000-line contracts for 
Heywood- Wakefield: Company. 

Wm. H. Rankin Company, 180 North Wabash 
avenue, Chicago. Will make up lists in Jan- 
uary for Thomas E. Wilson Company, Chicago, 
Ill. Now making up list for Starr Piano Com- 
pany, Richmond, Ind. 

Redfield Advertising Agency, 34 West 33rd 
street, New York. Making 2,000-line con- 
tracts for the American Lead Pencil Company. 

Reuters, Ltd., 280 Broadway, New York. 
Placing account for Cosmos Trading Company, 
“Kleanet” hair nets. 

Stewart-Davis Agency, 400 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Renewing contracts for 
Wrigley’s Chewing Gum. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 242 Madison 
avenue, New York. After Jan. 15, will place 
account for Grape Nuts, and one other product 
to be announced by the Postum Cereal Com- 
pany. 

Turner-Wagener Company, 400 North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago. Placing the following 
accounts, Red Cross Manufacturing Company, 
Bluffton, Ind.; Cole & Dunas Music Company, 
Chicago, Ill.; and Enameled Steel Products 
Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

‘C. C. Winningham, Inc., 10 Peterboro West, 
Detroit, Mich. Will make up lists in January 
for Grittal Casement Window Company, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Young & Rubicam, Philadelphia, Pa. After 
January 15, will. place account for Postum 
Cereal and Instant Postum. 


rectory of Leading Features 


| Comic Strips 
FMOUS FANS—in 3 col.; great stuff. 


K)DIE KAPERS—in 2 col.; real kids. 
ma Newspaper Service, 799 B’way, N. ¥. 


4 . 
Movie Feature 
a ES 
CLOSE-UPS OF MOVIE STARS 

the observant eyes of Gladys Hall in 
“ary of a Professional Movie Fan.’’ 
litan Newspaper Svs., 150 Nassau St. 


a Humor 


|| THE THIRTEENTH GIRL 

a 5,000 words. 

ee wis Wilson Appleton, Jr., 

: t Pacific St., Philadelpnia, Pa. 


Photo News Service 


SEND US YOUR NEWS AND FEATURES 
pictures. We pay $3 and $5 for each accepted. 
Kadel & Herbert, 

153 East 42d St., New York City, 


Fiction 


WORLD’S FAMOUS AUTHORS, 
Unexeelled selection, serials, novelettes, shorts. 
Servico for Authors, 33 W, 42d St,; N, Y. 


METROPOLITAN SHORT STORIES 
are the foundation stones on which many a fine 
Sunday magazine is built. 
Illustrated; page mats if you want them. 
Metropolitan Newspaper Svs., 150 Nassau St, 
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Sales Facts On 


DIANA 


Below are given facts and figures on con- 
ditions in Indiana which will be of real help 
to the general advertiser in planning an 
advertising campaign to cover this pros- 
perous state. 


—Nearly 3,000,000 men, women and chil- 
dren, which ranks Indiana eleventh in the 
United States. 


—Has the highest percentage of native 
whites in the country with over 92% 


—The state is nearly divided in half between 
rural and urban population with 49.4% 
rural and 50.6% urban. 


—Over 47% of the entire population is em- 
ployed in gainful occupations. 


—Indiana has over 400,000 automobiles. 


—Indiana ranks sixth in coal productions. 
The State also ranks twelfth in production 
of petroleum. 


With needs to supply, money with which to 
pay for things needed, Indiana offers a 
market equal to any in the country. 


The papers listed here are leaders. 


They serve an immense, _ intelligent, 
wealthy, family of buyers. 


Rate for 
Circulation 5,000 lines 


++Decatur Democrat .................(E) 3,186 .025 


**Evansville Courier and Journal Nee Atos (38,274 .08 
**Fvansville Courier and Journal....... (S) 33,443 .08 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ...... ---(M) 26,279 .07 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ......... (S) 31,008 -07 
**Fort Wayne News-Sentinel .......... (E) 39,165 -09 
**Gary Evening Post-Tribune...... -.--(E) 11,292 -05 
**Indianapolis News ....... stasicts-».d6 CE) 1273361 .23 
(M) 7,415) 


**Lafayette Journal & Courier (E) 12,360 § 19,975 .06 
+tLa Porte Herald ..................(E) 4,124 .025 


**Newcastle Courier ..............-.. (E) 4,474 .025 
**South Bend News-Times... ‘ey reer 21,663 .06 
**South Bend News-Times.......... 5. oko) | 19,726 .06 
**South Bend Tribune...(S) 18,909...(E) 20,293 .06 
*Terre Haute Tribune ..... WS aieyem-e (E&S) 24,442 .06 


*A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1923. 
**A. B. C. Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
++Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 


OW A 


Has the Advantage of 
| Efmcient Transportation 


lowa is blessed with traffic facilities. 
| The whole state is literally netted with 
| railways. lJowa has 104,027 miles of 
highways and 10,493 miles of railway. 
In railway mileage Iowa ranks fourth 
in the United States. 


railroad 


Forty - three companies 
operate in the state—twelve trunk lines 
cross the state—twenty-two electric 


interurbans supplement the service of 


| the twenty-one steam lines. 


A fifteen minute automobile journey 
| connects every farm in lowa with a 
railroad station. 


| lowa has over 500,000 automobiles 
—enough to carry every person in the 


| state on one trip. 


In addition to the distribution of 
products, transportation facilities also 
play an important part in the success of 
lowa newspapers—in the exceptional 
circulations made available to adver- 
tisers in this rich territory. 


THESE PAPERS ARE THE DIRECT 
ROAD TO THE IOWA MARKET 


**Burlington Gazette 
**Cedar Rapids Gazette... 
**Council Bluffs Nonpareil 
**Davenport Democrat & Leader 
**Davenport Democrat & Leader......(S) 
++Davenport Times . 
*Des Moines Capital 
*Des Moines Sunday Capital 
**lowa City Press-Citizen 
**Keokuk Gate City 
+}Mason City Globe Gazette.......... 
**Muscatine Journal 
**Ottumwa Courier 
**Waterloo Evening Courier.......-.. 


*A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1923. 
**A_. B. C. Statement, Oct. 1, 1923. 
++Government Statement, Oct. 1, 1923. 


7,961 
13,045 
16,636 
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Obituary 


OMER H. ROWELL, 86, financial 

editor, Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat 
and Chronicle, died Dec. 23. Born in 
Rochester, Mr. Rowell has been connect- 
ed with the newspaper business since he 
was 14 years old. He began as a printer, 
For 45 years he edited the financial page 
of the Democrat and Chronicle and was 
one of the oldest active newspaper men 
in America. He worked at his desk un- 
til Sept. 1, when his strength waned. 


Frep W. Hopkins, 50, night foreman, 
composing room, New York Evening 
Telegram, died Dec. 19, in New York. 
For many years he was a member of 
the force of the New York Herald. The 
Munsey and Hopkins families of Maine 
are related. 

James G. Hasson, 76, for 20 years 
editor of the Cambria (Pa.) Freeman, 
a weekly Democratic newspaper, died at 
his home at Ebensburg, Pa., Dec. 21. 


C. D. Simpson, 62, for 21 years re- 
porter for the Taylorville (Ill.) Courier, 
died Dec. 16, at his home after a brief 
illness. He joined the Courier staff two 
decades ago and served continuously until 
his final illness. 


CHarLes W. Hasecker, 58, of Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., an ex-president of the In- 
diana conference of the typographical 
union, died at his home recently. 


Mrs. JuLieTTe Carr Bray, 47, former 
society editor, Kansas City Star, died in 
Kansas City, Dec. 20. She entered the 
service of the Star when she was in her 
‘teens. Although she suffered a para- 
lytic stroke six years ago she refused to 
give up her work. 


Carr. L. H. Wuiteman, 81, founder, 
Xenia (O.) Herald, and later affiliated 
with other newspapers in an executive 
capacity, died this week after being struck 
by an automobile. 


Greorce A. Tracy, 60, president of the 
San Francisco Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and past president of the typo- 
graphical union, died Dec. 18, after a 
long illness. 


Henry FurMAN Spencer, 51, for 25 


‘years member of the staff, New York 


Times, died Dec. 26, in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
He first entered newspaper work on the 
Long island Record, next going to the 
New York World. From there he went 
to the Times. Failing health a year ago 
caused him to give up active work, when 
he was manager of the Times Brooklyn 
office. 


WittiAM Barrett, driver for the Chi- 
cago Tribune, was killed in a automobile 
accident Dec. 23. 


Harry A. Hetser, 43, eastern repre- 
sentative of the Outcault Advertising 
Company, Chicago, was killed recently by 
a subway train in New York. 


PAPER MARKS BUILT EUROPE’S FINEST 
NEWSPAPER PLANT IN BERLIN 


By GUS 


ERLIN, Dec. 15.—Berlin now has 
the biggest “newspaper palace” on 
the continent—built with paper marks. 

The old Mosse house from which many 
newspapers, magazines, bulletins, news 
messages and what not in German jour- 
nalism are issued, has been renovated, 
rebuilt, redecorated, with additional stories 
added and appearance improved until it 
is a veritable palace of journalistic 
achievement tucked away in the heart of 
Berlin’s matter-of-fact business district at 
the corners of Jerusalem and Schuetzen 
streets. 

The building, just completed, is the 
physical monument of the efforts of the 
late Rudolpf Mosse and his son-in-law, 
present director. The publication of 
periodicals and newspapers is the chief 
work of the concern but many important 
books, novels, catalogs, etc., are printed 


PARIS WRITERS TO GE 
NEW QUARTERS | 


Anglo-American Press Men No Lon;| 
Will Be Forced to Sit on Benches) 
in Narrow Hallway 


By G. LANGELAAN 
Paris Editor, Epitor & PUBLISHER 


Paris, Dec. 15.—Newspaper oj] 
spondents are no longer received in || 
main building of the Ministry for Fore 
Affairs, but have been allotted 4| 
quarters in the Chancery in an adjoin 
building. While the French newspaj| 
men have a large salon in which to m| 
American and British correspond¢| 
have to sit in a narrow hallway.. Hi) 
ever, quarters are being prepared | 
them, so they will soon be as well hoy 
as their French confréres. 

The reception of newspapermen i) 
body at the Foreign Office was 4a 1} 
idea that developed from the relations) 
the press with the government during | 
war. Previously there were no pi 
receptions. whatever. When after || 
war the Maison de la Presse, organi} 
for the use of newspapermen of all co) 
tries seeking information, was cloj| 
there was a great deal of opposit| 
among the old diplomats of the Fore| 
Office to the presence of newspapert| 
in the corridors of the Ministry. M. Bri! 
tolerated them with great good-will, | 
Poincaré has also shown the best of }| 
toward the members of the press, b| 
domestic and foreign, but he seems) 
think that the newspaperman is all ri| 
when he is in his place, and that p)} 
is always in the corridors of the Fre| 
Foreign Office. From this grew the i} 
of fitting up new quarters for the pr| 
The French press now enjoy the use} 
a fine, spacious salon, with the us! 
green baize-covered table. The fore! 
press have not so far fared well by} 
new conditions and are looking forw| 
to the day when their quarters will i) 
be ready. 


Prints 200-Page Christmas Editi‘| 


Tampa (Fla.) Tribune claims a }} 
high record for Florida newspapers! 
the publication of a Christmas edi) 
containing 200 pages. The 42,250 co} 
of the edition required 161,000 pound)| 
white paper. The management belit; 
it carries the greatest wealth of infor} 
tion about Florida ever collected and }) 
sented by any agency or enterprise 1} 


single volume. 
| 


Utah Paper to Issue Bonds 


Salt Lake City Telegram has rece)! 
a permit to offer for sale $75,000 wi! 
of first mortgage bonds by personal | 
by officers without commission. 


OEHM 


also. The famous Mosse code #} 
which simplifies and lessens the exp! 
of telegraphing, is a byword for |) 
graphic efficiency throughout Eur} 
The Tageblatt, Welt Spiegel, Mi! 
Spiegel, Sport Spiegel, Technische Ri} 
schau, Haus Hof Garten, Ulk, i 
Zeitung, Morgen Zeitung are among! 
most important publications issuing I 
this new edifice. 

The Mosse news agency is another! 
portant journalistic organization i 
headquarters in the building. It he} 
network of clients and branch bureatt! 
over the continent with outlying com; 
tions throughout the world. | 

During the reconstruction, 14 pe 
were killed and many injured whe! 
heavy piece of building stone cra} 
from the roof through the entire bul! 
to the basement. f 
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The Great Daily Circulation of 


New England Newspapers 


EXCEEDING TWO MILLIONS 


in a population of more than seven and a half million, 
indicates the avidity of the people for news and their 
ability to assimilate and digest advertising. 


Advertising in New England will reach over seven 
and a half per cent of America’s population and more 
than half of these people live in thirty-nine cities of 
over 30,000 population. 


In New England, advertising is read as much as news, 
as will be indicated by the number of actual sales 
credited by local advertisers to individual pieces of 
copy. int 

The National iikoaee who will use the daily news- 
papers wisely (which means intensively, either in group 


or by locality) surely puts in motion the greatest 
stimulus for sales. 


THESE PAPERS WILL INTRODUCE YOU TO 
THE RIGHT PEOPLE 


MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 


Circu- 2,500 
lation lines 


**Attleboro Sun 
+Boston Globe 
tBoston Globe 
**Fall River Herald 
**Fitchburg Sentinel 
**Haverhill Gazette 
**Lynn Item 
ttLowell Courier-Citizen a d 
Evening Leader - (M&E) 
**New Bedford Sta: :dard-Mercu: ry 
(M&E) 
*New Bedford Sunday Stavdard (S) 
+North Adams Transcript. (E) 
+tPittsfield Eagle 
TTSalem “News. 2. .ca.sgepionns (E) 
Taunton Gazette 
**Worcester Telegram-Gazette 


M&E) 
**Worcester Sunday Telegram. .(S) 


MAINE—Population 7€8.014 
TiPengcr Ms oe E 14 443 
€*P.vtlo nda P ‘A ( % 
*Portland Expres ss 
**Portlard Tele n 
(Suvday Efitien Express) 
tt Waterville Sentinel rts oo 5.886 


NEW HAMPSHIRE— Population, 443.683 


**Concord Mo-itor-Patriot ....(F) 5.178 C375 
ttKeene Sentinel . (E) 3,422 .03 
**Manchester Union Leader. ‘(M&E) 28,277 10 


RHODE ISLAND—Population, 604,397 


Circu- 2,500 
i lines 
ttNewport Daily News P -0336 
**Pawtucket Times ; 10 
tProvidence Bulletin A 15 (A), "215 
**Provideice Journal : 09 (A),215 
**Piovidence Journal 
TiEsovidence Tribune 
**Westerly Sun 
**Woonsocket Cal 553 4 .04 
(A) Combi ieee rate Daily Journal and Eve. Bulletin, 


VERMONT—Population, 352,428 


**Barre Times Y 6,719 .03 
+tBennington Banner 5 ,0125 
**Burlington Free Press.... .. Fi .05 
**Rutland Herald 4 .04 
ttSt. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 
(E) 3,810 .0214 

CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,631 
+Bridgeport Post-Telegram..(E&M) 
+Bridgeport Post (8 
**Hartford Courant 
**Hartford Courant 
ttHartford Times 
**Meriden Record 
tMiddletown Press 
ttNew Haven Register 
**New London Day 
+¢Norwich Bulletin 
**Norwalk Hour 


* A. B, C, Statement, April 1, 1928, 

+ Government Statement, April 1, 1923, 
** A. B. C, Statement, Sept, 30, 1923, 
+t Government Statement, Sept. 80, 1923. 


WA) 


Who reads 
‘JOHN BULL’? 


HIS great 2d weekly 

journal is read by rich 
and poor, employers and 
workers —- men and women 
of all political views— 
throughout the length and 
breadth of Britain. To thou- 
sands of Britishers Overseas 
it is a welcome link with the 


Homeland. 
“JOHN BULL” deals in 


plain, simple language with 
the verities of life. It preaches 
a gospel of sane optimism. It 
defends the under-dog. It 
pillories tyranny, wrong-head- 
edness and vice wherever 
these are found. It is without 
doubt the most widely read 
and most quoted journal in 
Great Britain today. 


Because of its prestige and 
influence among all classes 
and its widespread distribu- 
tion, “JOHN BULL” isra 
valuable ally to the Adver- 
tiser. It sells practically any- 
thing, from cigarette papers 
to automobiles—from_tooth- 
paste to Real Estate. It is 
‘ta National Campaign in 


Itself.” 


JounBuu 


BRITAIN’S DOMINANT 
WEEKLY 


NOTE: “JOHN BULL’S” great 
circulation is due to editorial merit 
alone. This paper runs no free 
competitions, free Coupon Schemes, 


or other fake circulation-boosting 
campaigns. 
Net sales exceed 800,000, rate 


based on 600,000. 


For Rate Card, Specimen Copy and 
full particulars write: 


Philip Emanuel, Advertisement Mgr. 
ODHAMS PRESS, LTD. 


57, 59, Long Acre, London, W.C.2. 
England 
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NOTABLES HONOR JOHNS 
OF POST-DISPATCH 


Give Testimonial Dinner Celebrating 
His 41 Years of Service—F. W. 
Lehman, Former U. S. Solici- 


tor General, Toastmaster 


Sop Ubon. Wilko, - IBiae. 
than 350 friends of George S. Johns, 
editor of the editorial page of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, attended a 
dinner given in his honor last week, as 
a testimonial to his 41 years of service 
with the Post-Dispatch—during most of 
which he occupied his present position— 
and as a welcome on his return recently 
from Europe, where he sought participa- 
tion of several nations in the 1924 inter- 
national air races. 

F, W. Lehman, former solicitor gen- 
eral of the United States, was toast- 
master. 

Chancellor Herbert S. Hadley of Wash- 
ington University, the first speaker of the 
evening, said he spoke as the head of 
one institution of learning to a leader in 
another. 

He said he had found the St. Louis 
newspapers fair in presentation of fact 
and comment, energetic in attacks on 
wrongdoing, and mindful of the distinc- 
tion between rightful exposure of evil and 
mere scandal-mongering. 

“The Post-Dispatch,” he said, “is a 
great newspaper founded by a great jour- 
nalist on great principles of public service 
through publicity. Joseph Pulitzer’s high 
ideals of public service could not be ccn- 
tinued, after his death, except by able, 
high-minded and enthusiastic men, who 
shared his zeal for the public good. To 
the names of Schurz and Preetorius, Mc- 
Cullagh and King, Pulitzer and Reedy, 
40 years’ public service has now added 
the name of George S, Johns.” 

Frederic H. Britton, editorial writer on 
the Globe-Democrat, spoke of his associ- 
ations with Johns, and praised his per- 
sonality and achievements. The oppor- 
tunity to honor the service of a newspaper 
man is unusual, he commented, since “the 
newspaperman must take the vows of 
poverty and obedience—and all he usually 
gets is a group of pallbearers.” 

Archbishop John J. Glennon said that 
Mr. Johns has been a propagandist for 
the faith of equal rights and civic right- 
eousness. 

Rabbi Leon Harrison, who character- 
ized Johns as “the type of the scholar in 
journalism,” observed that the journalist 
must “lay an egg every day, and must 
keen the qualitv up.” 

“He is the tribune of the people, speak- 
ing urbi et orbit. to the city and the world, 
with millions listening in”’ A talk by 
Rev. W. C. Bitting followed. 

Clark McAdams of the Post-Dispatch, 
told of the firmness of Johns and of a 
former member of the staff who on his 
deathbed gave the advice: “Don’t argue 
with Johns.” 

Johns, who spoke last, said, however, 
that the years had taught him to beware 
of cocksureness and the feeling of edi- 
torial infallibility. 

“T have had a bully time in *iese 41 
years,” he said. “I have workea in an 
atmosphere of freedom. I have had no 
injunction from Joseph Pulitzer the elder, 
or from his son and successor, but to do 
what is right, follow conscience and judg- 
ment, and make the paper more useful to 
the public.” 

Mr. Johns declared that Europe is at 
the brink of a volcano. 

“We have our own hells of hate,” he 
said. “Are we fit to lead the world to 
peace and security, when we have neither 
ourselves ?” 

He pleaded for the virtue of tolerance. 
At the speakers’ table besides the spealk- 
ers were: 

Rev. Dr. Ivan Lee Holt, who offered 
the invocation; Dr. J. C. Jones, former 
president of the University of Missouri; 
former Gov. Gardner, Mayor Kiel. Pres- 
ident Clarkson of the Chamber of Com- 
merce; W. J. Edwards, president of the 
Merchants’ Exchange; Joseph Pulitzer, 
editor of the Post-Dispatch; E. D. Nims, 
Breckinridge Jones and James E. Smith. 


26.—More 


for December 29, 


1923 


“The best education a young 
man can acquire to equip himself 
thoroughly for advancement in 
newspaper work is the education 
provided in the daily grind of a 
newspaper office. Ofcourse in the 
great majority of cases there must 
be fundamentals of training but, 
given the right type of man and 
the capacity for hard work, I have 
never felt that a young man need 
any better educational equipment 
than the best high schools are 


capable of giving. 
“The newspaper man is a per- 
petual 


student in the freshman 
class of the University of Life. 
There is so much to learn in that 
grade that very few who know the 
profession dare to suggest that 
they are sophomores. For one to 
declare himself a junior is to put 
himself beyond the pale of asso- 
ciation with decent people. 

“And as far as the senior class 
goes, none can acquire that rank 
until many years after they have 
passed away, when time has cast a 
charitable smoke screen over their 
faults and only their virtues are 
remembered!” 

—The late John R. Rathom in a 
letter to G. Harris Danzberger. 


Agencies to Split Postum Account 


The Postum Cereal Company has sent 
out a notice announcing a change of 
agency in handling the accounts of its 


-various products, after Jan. 15. The. J. 


Walter Thompson Company will handle 
the account of Grape Nuts and another 
product to be announced later; the H. K. 
McCann Company will place the account 
for Post Toasties and Post’s Bran Flakes, 
and Young & Rubicam, of Philadelphia, 
will handle the accounts of Postum Cereal 
and Instant Postum, 


Lincoln to Have Apprentice School 


Plans'are being formulated for estab- 
lishment of a school for pressmen ap- 
prentices at Lincoln, Neb., by the typo- 
graphical union, pressmen’s union, em- 
ploying printers and the board of educa- 
tion. The board of education has prom- 
ised the use of a new printing plant re- 
cently installed in one of the school build- 
ings. The federal government is te pay 
three-fourths of the expenses, the board 
of education paying the remaining one- 
fourth. Unions will supply the teachers. 


New Paper Mill for Oregon 


Announcement has been made at Port- 
land, Ore., of the early erection of a 
paper manufactory in the North Port- 
land industrial district. Backers of the 
project have incorporated as the Portland 
Pulp & Paper Company with a capitali- 
zation of $1,500,000. The incorporators 
are: Roy H. Mills of Portland, presi- 
dent; D. J. Fry and F. D. Thielsen, both 
of Salem. The plant will require an in- 
vestment of $1,250,000 and will turn out 
50 tons of paper a day. 


Editor and Contest Money Vanish 


Disappearance of Jules Levine, who is 
also known by other names, has dealt a 
hard blow to the so-called contest week- 
lies in Canada. Levine was editor and 
manager of the St. John (N. B.) Motion 
Picture Review for six months. He dis- 
appeared recently with $5,000 in prizes 
for a so-called football results guessing 
contest, and also owing bills for printing 
and rent. Police have been unable to find 
him. 


Montreal Star Insures Staff 


Staff members of the Montreal Star, on 
Christmas Eve were presented by the 
management with cards bearing, besides 
the season’s greetings, the information 
that they were insured with the Sun Life 
Assurance Company for amounts from 
$1,000 upward, according to position, for 
the year 1924. In addition to the life 
assurance, the policy comprises sick ben- 
efits on a generous scale. 


If you want Evening Circula- 
tion in Baltimore use 


THE NEWS 


If you prefer Morning 
Circulation use 


THE AMERICAN 


That is what the local mer- 
chants are doing and that is 
what we offer you. 


NO FORCED COMBINA- 
TIONS when you buy 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


and The 


BALTIMORE AMERICAN 


“Not Surpassed by Any 
Other American 
Newspaper” 


JAMES M. BECK, Solicitor-Gen- 
eral, before Pennsylvania Society 
of New York, December 15, 1923: 


“I selected that newspaper 
which, by common consent, 
is not surpassed, and pos- 
sibly not equalled, by any 
other American newspaper— 
The New York Times.* *** 
Nor does any foreign news- 
paper surpass it in the enter- |/ 
prise with which it gathers 
news * Sita 


1,318,272 


LINES GAIN 
in 

10 MONTHS 

remarkable record of 


The Washington Times | 


(EVENING EXCEPT SUNDAY) 


The Washington Herald 


(MORNING AND SUNDAY) 


recently purchased by the Hearst 
organization, is “keeping up with 
The Times,” gaining 96,276 lines m 
foreign lineage alone during the 
same period. 


G. LOGAN PAYNE 


Publisher and General Manager 


| “In Boston It’s the Post” 


Circulation Averages 


November, 1923 
BOSTON DAILY POST 


401,204 


Copies Per Day 


BOSTON SUNDAY POST 


395,819 


Copies Per Sunday 


First in Local, National and 
Total Display Advertising i 


Editor & 


192: 37 


PICTURESQUE SPOTS IN 
HISTORIC LONDON 


December 29, 


Publisher for 


_ON To. DRITAIN. 


SIR 
CHARLES 


4IGHAM 


wishes 
‘ll his friends 


Status of the Tower—Peter the Great’s 
Lodging—Site of the Execution Block— 
Aldgate. 


— 
=< 


Some items from London, England, that will show how the Advertising and Publishing 
Men of Great Britain are preparing and building for the Great Advertising Convention 
in London, in July, 1924. 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


(London Editor, Epiror & PuBLisHER) 


There are few places in London 
where one’s lunch hour may be more 
pleasantly finished on a fine day than 
the many-seated garden which runs 
round the western and northern sides 
of the Tower Moat. 

When William the Conqueror made 
Mounting: — The be entertained as guests of the Executive his fortress-residence he built it, seem- 


London Office—Hastings House, 10, Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C. 2 


British Support 


q e Executive Council state that the fund for Council. ingly, right athwart the wall, partly 
A r the entertainment of the delegates at next Hotel Reservations in London:— Within and partly without the old 

n me 1ca year’s convention has how reached Horace S. Imber who has charge of Roman city. And the space immedi- 
£20,000. the accommodation for next year, tells ately surrounding it has never from 


very happy 
NEW YEAR 


and 


Provincial Visitors to London:—At 
the last Tuesday luncheon in London (to 
be resumed on Jan. 8) four important 
and active provincial centers were repre- 
sented by visitors. Mr. and Mrs. H. C. 
Derwent, of Bradford, received quite an 
ovation, and congratulations were show- 
ered upon Mr. Derwent for the great 
success of his convention banquet. Fred 
Shoesmith ‘was there to lend support 


me that he has arranged fixed tariffs at 
all the hotels at which our American 
visitors will be housed. This will avoid 
any possibility of profiteering and sim- 
plify the arrangements of our guests. 
The hotels brought into the accommoda- 
tion schedule range from the Great West- 
ern Hotel, Paddington, on the west, the 
Russell Hotel, Russell Square, on the 
west. central district, and the Cecil 


that day been under the government 
of the Corporation. 

As you approach Tower Hill you 
should turn aside to look at “Number 
34, Great Tower-street.” It is a fine 
early 18th-century mansion, one of the 
few remaining examples of the larger 
houses in which merchants and nobles 
dwelt when the City was a place of 
residence as well as of business. 


from Glasgow, W. H. Dunkley from Strand Palace and Piccadilly Hotels On the same side of the street at 
Birmingham and Mr. Midgley from nearer the river. All the hotels come in Number 48, is an inn, called “The : 
yO S OoOrwar Sheffield. the central part of London and will be Czar’s Head.” A 
E Mr. Shoesmith (who was with the within easy reach of the Nop AN) Go Wee There is nothing particularly  strik- 4 
British - Delegation in June) _has been headquarters, the venue of which is prac- ing about the house now, but its name 1 
) seeing em addressing several © organizations upon tically settled, I understand. reminds us that it was a favourite J 
| 4 next years convention since his return, | Mr. Imber again emphasized the neces- resort of that remarkable monarch, i 
and made the amusing comment that the sity for all intending visitors who have Peter the. Great, during the visit he 
al on on l n Glasgow newspapers for some unknown made previous trips to London, to make paid to England in William IIIs 4 
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reason print reports of advertising con- 
vention discussions occurring in towns 
two and three hundred miles away, but 
take no cognizance of similar affairs in 
their own city. 

Holland’s Quota:— Fernand Mar- 
teau reports that one hundred delegates 
from Holland have definitely promised 
to attend the convention at Wembley. 


Advertising Club for Leeds:—The 
City of Leeds, Yorkshire, is forming a 
Publicity Club, the first meeting taking 
place Dec. 14. The new club will work 
with Bradford, so Yorkshire will be well 
represented. 

Palace of Publicity:—There is being 
arranged a Palace of Publicity at the 
British Empire Exhibition next July in 
connection with the Advertising conven- 
tion, 

Provinces Want Share of Advertis- 
ing:—At a meeting of the Newspaper 
Society it was reported that at meetings 
of local associations members had re- 
ferred to the large amount of free pub- 
licity which the provincial papers were 
being asked to give to the exhibition, 
and had expressed the opinion that the 
exhibition authorities should be asked to 
allot an adequate share of the national 
advertising to the provincial press. The 
committee endorsed this opinion and di- 
rected that it should be conveyed to the 
appropriate authority. 


Not All the June Delegation to 
Serve:—Apparently the members of 
the British delegation to Atlantic City in 
June last have not been elected en bloc 
to the general committee of the advertis- 
ing convention as has been suggested. 
The latest circular giving the names of 
that committee adds “and representative 
members of the British delegation.” 

Executive Council Additions :—Fred- 
erick L. Armstrong, general secretary 
of the Newspaper Society (representing 
the provincial newspapers of Great 
Britain) has been appointed to the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the advertising con- 
vention to represent that body. 

V. J. Reveley, of Erwood’s, Ltd., is 
representing the Aldwych Club on the 
Executive Council, dealing with the in- 
ternational advertising convention. 

600 for January Rally Banquet:—Six 
hundred covers will be laid at the Lon- 
don Rally Banquet on Jan. 9, at the 
Savoy Hotel. The Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don will be accompanied by the alder- 
men and sheriffs, thus constituting an 
official visit. From 100 to 150 provin- 
cial newspaper and advertising men will 


their hotel reservations direct and at 
once, at the same time advising the On- 
to-London Committee on your side, to 
ensure inclusion as part of the official 
delegation. 

More People Thinking Advertising. 
—H. C. Derwent told me that as a result 
of the Bradford banquet an intense in- 
terest in publicity matters generally and 
in the convention has shown itself in 
Yorkshire. He said that the chief en- 
gineer of the electrical department of the 
city was especially critical of the banquet 
evening—it was far too short, and should 
have been continued until the early hours 
of the morning, and it would have to be 
made an annual event. That was the 
new spirit animating Yorkshire as a 
sequel to the Convention talk. 


Who’s Who Next Year:— The 
Gainsborough Publishing Company, 67 
Jermyn street, London, S. W. 1., an- 
nounces that it will publish in April a 
“Who’s Who in British Advertising,” 
giving personal details of those asso- 
ciated with advertising in Great Britain, 
the reason for its publication being 
given as the visit of the American ad- 
vertising delegates next year. 

Irish Free State Publicity Club:— 
Brian O’Kennedy, of Kenny’s Advertis- 
ing Agency, tells me of the very success- 
ful send-off of the new Publicity Club of 
Ireland, which was formed on Dec. 6 in 
Dublin. I learn that Mr. O’Kennedy 
himself made a stirring speech in which 
he said he felt that the magnificent edu- 
cational work which the convention 
actually accomplishes, and which  in- 
variably excites the wonder of all who 
come in contact with it, would be in a 
great measure lost to the Free State un- 
less they there had a live organization 
which would carry on the good work 
which the convention would inaugurate, 
of developing the best in advertising 
thought, precept and action. It was 
stated that the club would make it pos- 
sible for them to look forward to having 
an early gathering of their great Inter- 
national Convention—1927 had been sug- 
gested as the possible year by the 
president of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs in Dublin. 

The following are the names of the 
Provincial Committees elected at the last 
meeting: Sir T: Robinson, Messrs. R. A. 
Bolton, F. P. Douglas, R. Evans, W. 
Morrison Gibb, P. J. Gillespie, T. A. 
Grehan, H. Jauncey, K. J. Kenny, W. E. 
Magill, J. Malone, C. E. McConnell, P. 
T. Montford, F. M. Summerfield and B. 
D. O’Kennedy, honorary secrétary. 


time, when he was acquiring a knowl- 
edge of western methods for the bene- 
fit of his own country. 

_ On the lawn in the oval garden in 
front of the Port of London building 
and Trinity House you can see, 
through the railings, a small square 
pavement. This marks the site where 
the scaffold was erected for executions 
on Tower Hill. 

The last man to be beheaded in this 
country met his death here in 1747, 
He was the old Lord Lovat. 

John Stow, the historian of London, 
says that in his day—the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth—there was a pump 
within Aldgate where there had been 
“sometime a faire well.” 

The pump is still there, just where 
Fenchurch and Leadenhall Streets 
join, and everyone is at liberty, by a 
stroke of the twisted iron handle, to 
fill the cup which hangs by a chain, 
and quench his thirst. 

The ancient gate at Aldgate — 
a finally taken down 
in 1/761 — stood 
just to the east of 
Duke street and 
Jewry street. 

The poet, Geof- 
frey Chaucer, oc- 
cupied the cham- 
bers above it asa 
dwelling though 
his lease, dated 
1374, reserved to 
the Corporation 
the right of turn- 
ing him out at 
once if it should at 
any time become necessary to put the City 
in a state of defense. 

The moat outside the wall is com- 
memorated at this spot by the name 
of “Houndsditch,” which now occu- 
pies the site. 

Just beyond the moat stood the 
church of “Saint Botolph without 
Aldgate.” 

The caretaker, if you ask him, will 
show you a grim relic of the sixteenth 
century. This is the head of that Duke 
of Suffolk who was beheaded in 1552. 
The head was brought here from the 
ancient church of “Holy Trinity, 
Minories,” the two parishes being now 
united, and that church used only as a 
parish room. 


Advertisement inserted by THE DAILY MAIL 
(London) in the interests of the 1924 Adver- 
tising Convention. 
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WELCOME, MR. CURTIS 


EW blood has been suddenly and unexpectedly 
N injected into the metropolitan newspaper field 

of New York through purchase of the Evening 
Post by Cyrus H. K. Curtis, proprietor of the Satur- 
day Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Country 
Gentleman, Philadelphia Public Ledger, and a man 
who is recognized as one of the foremost publishers 
in ihe world. New blood, in this instance, means 
following in old footsteps of American principles that 
give every assurance that the traditions of the 
Evening Post will be upheld. 

It is worthy of the pride of any man that he is to 
be privileged to carry on the work started by a 
Franklin, a Hamilton, a Childs and a Tucker. That 
is the chosen task of this man from Maine and we 
know of no one better fitted for the job. 

The Evening Post is an outstanding example of 
the value of building a good name. Few newspapers 
hold a higher place among American journals than 
the Evening Post. No other paper has reached 
greater heights of esteem. While it has suffered 
greatly, and, in recent years, has gone through what 
would have meant certain financial ruin for news- 
‘papers that had not through the years held to a high 
idealism, it was not a failure even at the time of its 
greatest distress. 

The story of the Evening Post, during the last ten 
years, is far more amazing in its display of under- 
lying strength than is disclosed in its previous history, 
extending over a period of more than a century. 
Among newspapermen there is a widespread interest 
in the affairs of the Evening Post. It was a news- 
paperman’s newspaper and in many ways was 
representative of an ideal. 

The value of tradition and idealism must be con- 
sidered in relation to its recent history and present 
sale. 

’ TH 1916, the Evening Post was a profitable news- 
paper property according to values of that time. In 
1918, it was sold to Thomas W. Lamont at figures 
that in well informed circles is believed to have been 
about $1,000,000. In 1922, Mr. Lamont sold the 
property to a cumbersome syndicate for $1,600,000. 
In the best informed circles, $1,800,000 is cited as the 
price that Mr. Curtis paid for the property last week. 

Total losses of the Evening Post under the Lamont 
ownership were in the neighborhood of $1,000,000, 
and a like amount was squandered by the succeeding 
syndicate. The Curtis purchase came suddenly and 
unexpectedly, when the future financing plans of the 
holding syndicate failed. 

The Evening Post experiment will go down in 
history as one of the greatest business failures of 
American journalism, largely because of the great 
promise it held forth in its inception. Every business 
law of newspaper making was broken and brought, 
instead of harvest, a loss of millions. The extreme 
was reached, when it was specified just where one 
must live in New York City if one wished to be a 
regular Evening Post reader and delivery was refused 
in every other section of the city. 

Abused and misused, however, the Evening Post 
kept high idealism and a good name. These were 
things that Mr. Curtis bought. 


The Curtis organization with its adherence to the 
highest ideals of journalism, a keen sense of public 
responsibility and sound business judgment is a 
welcome visitor in the New York metropolitan field. 


THE CLOSING OF A YEAR 


VEN the hasty headline readers these days 

cannot fail to find optimism gaily dancing in 

the type of daily newspapers. With the old 
year dying in a flaming sunset of prosperity, who is 
there not sure of a clear, bright dawn? 

Records everywhere are being smashed. Retailers, 
according to newspaper accounts, experienced the best 
holiday season in many a year. True, a late season 
in the North has had slight adverse effect, but this 
seemed easily offset by the enormous sums spent for 
other offerings. 

Through Christmas Clubs, an institution given life 
by newspaper advertising, much money was released 
for circulation. This year sums saved by this method 
exceeded by far those of other seasons. 
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| BELIEVE in God, the Father Almighty, 


Creator of Heaven and earth, and: in 

Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord; 
who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, 
born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and 
buried; He descended into Hell, the third 
day He rose again from the dead; He 
ascended into Heaven and sitteth at the 
right hand of God the Father Almighty; 
from thence He shall come to judge the 


living and the dead. I believe in the 


Holy Ghost, the Holy Catholic Church, the 
communion of saints, the forgiveness of 
sins, the resurrection of the body, and life 


everlasting. Amen. 


Fai SOS NNT BATE BUNT Aaa ENT BTS 


In Washington the Census Bureau is busy mak- 
ing statements regarding the enormous growth of 
American industries. The other day an announcement 
showed that revenues of land and ocean telegraph 
companies increased 38.4 per cent in the five years 
ended with 1922. The past year evinced a continuance 
of this growth. 

Newspapers in various sections of the country 
appear to be vying with one another for record 
regular week-day and special editions. Only a short 
time ago the St. Louis Post-Dispatch was able to 
claim the high record with a week-day edition con- 
taining 64 pages. Now the Washington Star has 
passed this mark with a 70-page issue. Even the 
small city of Paterson, N. J., was able to equal the 
accomplishment of the St. Louis newspaper. 

These large editions, of course, were only made 
possible because merchants had plenty of money to 
spend for white advertising space. These editions 
were only made possible because advertisers have 
confidence in newspapers as media. 

The West was mentioned last week by Epitor & 
PuspirsHER as having “arrived” as an advertiser. 
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Communities are collecting huge chests, preparing) 
spend in 1924 advertising drives. Here again 
confidence in newspaper advertising space expres: 

The year is closing. Money is being made, Mo 
is being spent. The United States has been derisiy_| 
called a nation of “dollar chasers” by foreign 
The phrase in the light of the closing days of { 
year has an entirely misleading connotation. 

We are not “dollar chasers’; we are “dol| 
spenders.” And we are wise in our spending, 


PACIFIC NEEDS 


ACK from a tour of the world, Karl A. Bic} 
president of the United Press Associatio 
sounds a warning of conditions and needs | 
the Far East that must be heeded if America is 
triumph in her campaign of good-will and the 
tension oi her commercial activities in that directi 
Communication is first but not alone a problem | 
the press that must be solved. The press comes f 
in this instance because it is the leader in build 
public opinion and laying the foundation stones 
good-will. Aside from this, a closer tie by und 
standing through the rapid transmission of infort 
tion from one people to another is of deep cone 
to the broader visioned business that can conce 
greater prosperity in the extension of commerce 
all nations of the world. 
Mr. Bickel brings word that the leaders of pul 
opinion in the Far East are fully alive to the ne 
sity of strengthening our bonds of friendship | 


good-will with more adequate means of talking di 


one nation with the other across the Pacific. 

The very fact that the moulders of public opin 
of China and Japan are today arousing those ol 
nations from their contented sleep of satisfac, 
in national isolation to bring about better comm 
cations which is the great need of the Pacific, sho 
hearten every American, interested in peace thro} 
understanding, to lend his efforts to bind our > 
tions with adequate and cheaper cable and rai 

In name, but not in true understanding—one pe 
of the other—the Philippine Islands and Hawaii | 
a part of the United States. Prohibitive cable 1) 
and a haphazard system of transmission is rest! 
sible. What is true of these garden spots of | 
Pacific is of ten-fold importance in the case of 
great nations on the other side of that wide exp:' 
of water. 

Naval radio is manned principally by amate 
It is makeshift at the best, but even that is be! 
than the old condition of isolation, and all of| 
interested in lasting peace should lend our effort: 
the continuation of that service until such a tim)! 
competitive independence makes possible easy it | 
course, | 


FRANK IRVING COBB 


HE death of Frank Irving Cobb, editor of 
New York World, in his prime, and at | 
time in life when men in the fullness of | 
perience are prepared for their greatest achievem | 
leaves a vacancy in American journalism that Ca) 
be filled. As in the past, others will reach the hei| 
of greatness and bring equal honor to their 
fession, but they will have to be as individua | 
Greeley, Dana, Bowles, Pulitzer, Watterson, Ci 
and the remainder of that small group that ] 
written their names on the scroll of lasting journa)) 
fame. 
The brilliant personality of Frank Cobb bl 
through the anonymity of the editorial page. Bil 
body, big of mind, big of heart, he wrote to 
men think, and, by so doing, he gave the lie to’ 
shopworn belief that editorials are net read. | 
achieved leadership by making public opinion. 
Being a crusader who found joy in the fight) 
better things in life, his eyes gazed into the BY 
and to him new goals worth fighting for were aly 
just ahead. We hope that somewhere among] 
papers is found that which was his profess! 
creed-that it may be handed down for the guid 
of others. . 
The death of Frank Cobb, whose counsel | 
prized by the men who govern the destinies of nat’ 
1s, at this time of world chaos, a national loss: 


PERSONAL 


}EDERICK I. THOMPSON, pub- 
lisher, Birmingham (Ala.) Age- 
ald, the Mobile (Ala.) Register and 
«Montgomery (Ala.) Journal, has been 
¢pointed to the United States Shipping 
erd. 

eorge F. Moran, president and gen- 
+ manager, Cleveland (O.) News and 
play News-Leader, and O. Samuel 
sill, president of the Cleveland Times- 
emercial Company have been named 
abers of the committee in charge of 
sngements for the National Republi- 
» Convention. 

enry J. Allen, editor, Wichita (Kan.) 
fon, and former governor of Kansas, 
we to the Knife and Fork club of 
esas ‘City, Dec. 15. 

Craig Raston, Milwaukee Journal, 
} Hulbert Taft, editor, Cincinnati 
jes-Star, called on President Coolidge 
ze White House recently. 
| W. Wilson, editor of the Tuscola 
») Review, Mrs. Wilson and _ their 
, daughters, have sone to Los Angeles 
ithe winter month. 

P. Adler, publisher, Davenport 
)) Times and head of the Lee Syndi- 
4 has been named a member of the 
id of directors of the Mississippi 
eey Fair and Exposition. 
tank C. Gaumer, owner of the Gau- 
¢ Publishing Company, of Urbana, 
-publishers of the Urbana Democrat, 
\rwent an operation in Pittsburgh re- 
Ty. 
). K. Maxwell, publisher, Akron (O.) 
ves called on President Coolidge, Dec. 


-mes Schermerhorn, former editor 
«publisher of the Detroit Times, ad- 
«Ged the Minneapolis Civic and Com- 
ee Association, Dec. 18. 

( Nicholas Ifft, newspaper publisher 
feditor, has been elected president of 
ePocatello (Ida.) Chamber of Com- 
ee. 

torge D. Buckley, publisher, Chicago 
ald & Examiner, gave a surprise 
w to 69 editorial employees of that 
“paper Dec. 23. Frank Carson, man- 
iz editor, and former mayor William 
a Thompson were speakers. A mini- 
v Herald & Examiner was distributed 
1ests. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


'D. WHITE, general manager, New 

York World, returned Dec. 18, from 
Pasure trip abroad. He visited Eng- 
4 Scotland, France and Italy. 


Vilip H. Wertz has resigned from the 
i Watertown (N. Y.) Standard, and 
in. 1, will become business manager, 
illetown (N. Y.) Herald. Wertz 
n to the Standard as city editor from 
szeneva (N. Y.) Daily Times. He 
given a farewell dinner Dec. 20. 
2s of the Standard, with the mast- 
a changed to Middletown Herald, 
1 distributed among the 40 guests. 


Corge S. Holmes, assistant managing 
it, Denver (Col.) Rocky Mountain 
3 and Denver Times, was elected 
elent of the Denver Kiwanis Club 
‘recent meeting. 


Sinley Elmore Stady, formerly adver- 
i} Manager, Japan Advertiser, Tokyo, 
Pi, spoke before the Pittsburgh Ad- 
rung Club on Dec. 18. 


Vil Culver, late manager, Marshfield 
News, has taken charge of the 
1a ciruulation for the Portland News. 
CG. Abbey, formerly business man- 
© Bucyrus (0O.) Telegraph-Forum, 
sesigned to join the Ashtabula (O.) 
a Beacon as advertising manager: 
S| Kiletzein, one of the owners of the 
I'raph-Forum, has succeeded Abbey 
\siness manager. 
Ewin V, Dannenberg, advertising staff 
orbes Magazine, has been appointed 
acial advertising manager. R. D. 
‘well of the Forbes economic staff 
seen transferred to the advertising 
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department in charge of research and 
service, 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


UTHER W. ROOD, assistant manag- 

ing editor, San Francisco Journal, has 
joined the L. H. Warden Advertising 
Agency, where he will act as counsellor 
in regard to publicity phases of advertis- 
ing campaigns, 

Russell M. Crouse, rewrite man, New 
York Mail, spent Christmas in Cleveland ; 
Mary Margaret McBride, reporter, visit- 
ed Chicago; John P. Forbes, and Helen 
Josephy, feature writers, visited Hunt- 
ington, Pa., and Marietta, O., respectively. 

L. L. Perrin, city editor St. Paul Dis- 
patch-Pioneer Press, and Mrs. Perrin 
are the parents of a son born Dec. 17, 

Carl Brown, of the Atchison (Kans.) 
Globe will become editor of a new daily 
paper being started at Amarillo, Tex. 
A_ syndicate composed of Gene Howe, 
Wilbur Hawk and J. E. Rank, all of the 
Atchison Globe, and Representative Dan 
Anthony of the Leaven (Kans.) Times, 
will publish the new daily. 

Miss Eileen O’Conner, Denver news- 
paper woman, has quit journalism to 
engage in advertising. Among her ac- 
counts are the Sommers Oil Company 
of Denver. 

Wilton. Floberg, former sporting edi- 
tor, Rockford (Ill.) Register-Gazette 
and Morning Star, now city editor 
Waterloo (la.) Courier, was entertained 
by Rockford newspapermen when he re- 
turned home Dec. 22, to spend the holi- 
days with his parents. 

C, J. de Goveia, of the Toledo News- 
Bee staff is author of “The Community 
Playhouse,” a text setting forth all the 
rules for establishing a little theatre and 
maintaining it as a community asset 
after it has been setablished. 


A. H. Vernon of Little Falls, Minn., 
former city editor, St. Paul Pioneer 
Press and past commander of the Minne- 
sota department of the American Legion, 
has gone to Los Angeles for the Winter. 

Frederick E. Hanson, managing editor, 
Williamsport (Pa.) Grit, was the princi- 
pal speaker at a Masonic banquet held 
at Altoona, Pa., on Dec. -6. 


Donald Hough, outdoor editor, St. 
Paul Daily News, has been placed in 
charge of the publicity of the Ten 
Thousand Lakes of Minnesota Associa- 
tion. He will continue his work for the 
News. 

Neil H. Swanson, city editor, Min- 
neapolis Journal, was in Galesburg, III, 
recently, his old home, to attend the 
funeral of his grandmother, Mrs. Ingre 
Peterson. 


Thomas J. Geraghty, formerly with the 
Rushville (Ind.) Republican, is now with 
Paramount Picture Corporation as pro- 
duction editor. 


Ray O. Williams, cub on the Toledo 
(O.) News-Bee staff, is youngest son of 
Thomas R. Williams, Toledo Blade 
labor reporter. Ray’s brother, Elmer J. 
Williams, is telegraph editor, Kalamazoo 
(Mich.) Gazette. 

Jesse W. Halden, formerly of the In- 
dianola (la... Record, has purchased the 
large M. L. Burt printing plant at Cres- 
ton, Ia. 

J. Preston Usilton, for the past three 
years police court reporter for the 
Hagerstown (Md.) Herald, and before 
that a reporter for the Baltimore Amer- 
ican, has resigned and will leave news- 
paper work to go into business in Balti- 
more. 

Walter S. Goss, newspaper reporter 
and editor, will observe his 91st birth- 
day anniversary at his home in Marl- 
boro, Mass., Dec. 30. 

Bartholomew Howard, of the St. 
Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat staff, last 
week attended the funeral of his brother, 
Mortimer P. Howard, shoe manufacturer, 
at Marlboro, Mass. 

D. B. MacRae, editorial staff, Winni- 
peg Free Press, represented that paper 
at the 50th anniversary celebration of the 
Northwestern Miller at Minneapolis. 


Paul A. Harwood, formerly of the 


NOW IT’S MAJOR PAYNE 


G. Logan Payne left his sanctum in the Wash- 

ington Times-Herald office a short time ago and 

returned resplendent in the new uniform, gold 

leaves, and radiant belt and boots of a Major, 
U.S.R., Intelligence Section, 


editorial staff, the Reno (Nev.) Nevada 
State Journal, and now editor of the 
Sagebrush, student newspaper of the Uni- 
versity of Nevada, has been awarded the 
Rhodes scholarship to Oxford University, 
England, from the State of Nevada. 

Frank H. Williams, reportorial staff, 
Winnipeg Free Press, has gone to Chi- 
cago to take charge of a telegraph bureau 
being opened in that city by his paper. 
Mr. Williams was secretary of the Win- 
nipeg Press Club and was the recipient 
of a gift from the club. He is succeeded 
as secretary by H. B. Spencer. 

Harry R. Burke, of the St. Louis 
Times staff, has just published a book 
“From The Day’s Journey,” with an in- 
troduction by Homer Bassford, editor of 
the Times. 

T. Axelsen has joined the copy desk, 
Salt Lake City Deseret News. 

Weldon Taggart has been made an 
additional assistant to Managing Editor 
Goff, Salt Lake City Deseret News. 


er 
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HOLDING NEW POSTS 
IC KLEE, from San Francisco Ex- 
aminer, sport desk to staff, ITlus- 
trated Daily Herald. Pembroke Allison, 
of the Examiner staff, has also joined 
the Herald. 

James I. Fuchs, from associate editor, 
Pearson’s Magazine, to editorial staff, 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Jewish Chronicle. 

S. K. Davis, from Duluth (Minn.) 
News-Tribune, to staff, Evanston (Ill.) 
News-Index. 

Don Stephens, from reporter, Butte 
(Mont.) Post, to Great Falls (Mont.) 
Tribune. 

Joel Rickman, from police reporter, 
Anaconda (Mont.) Standard, to staff, 
San Francisco (Cal.) Examiner. 

T. G. Michelmore, from Chicago 
Herald & Examiner to St. Paul Daily 
News, 

Mrs. Winona Flaven, from associate 
editor of the Wasp, a Pacific coast society 
publication, to society editor, Denver 
(Col.) Rocky Mountain News. 

Frank D. Woodworth, from news edi- 
tor to managing editor, Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch. 

Bruce Boreham, from the staff, Cana- 
dian Press at Ottawa, to sporting editor, 
Winnipeg | Tribune, following the de- 
parture of Tim Ching, Tribune sporting 
editor, for California. 

Seward L. Van Petten, from police 
reporter, Danville (Ill.) Press, to sports 
editor, Palm Beach (Fla.) News. 

Lloyd B. Chappell, from advertising 
department, Fresno (Cal.) Republican, 
to advertising manager, Ft. Scott (Kans. ) 
Tribune- Monitor. 

O. A. Fitzgerald of Moscow, Ida., to 
editorial staff, Salt Lake City Tribune. 

Dave Coleman to assistant city editor 
Salt Lake City Tribune. 

Elmer Barnes from Chicago Evening 
American staff, to Chicago Herald and 
Examiner. 

H. Douglas Johnson, from telegraph 
editor, Watertown, (N. Y.) Times to, 
Albany bureau, Associated Press, 


WITH THE ADVERTISERS 
W J. SANDERS has resigned from 


* the copy division of the adver- 
tising department of Deere & Co., Mo- 
line, Ill., to become advertising manager 
for the Rock Island Plow Company, 
He has been with the Deere interests 11 
years and lately in direct charge of the 
advertising of a number of Deere fac- 
tories, He is succeeded in that organ- 
ization by John Heinz, advertising man- 
ager for Lundt & Co., a mercantile es- 
tablishment. 


Arthur W. Finley, assistant advertis-~ 


The Information Bureau 


conducted by Frederic " 
Haskin will give more 


books, maps, and other 


helpful literature free to 


newspaper readers during 
1924 than ever before. 


ere 
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ing manager Continental Oil Company 
of Colorado, was elected commander of 
the J. Hunter Wickersham Post of the 
American Legion, Denver, at the annual 
meeting and election of the post. 

Roy A. Sears, for 15 years prominent 
in tri-city newspaper circles but since 
1918 associated with the R & V Motor 
Company, first as publicity director and 
in recent years as head of its advertising 
department, has quit his post with that 
concern to take charge of the advertis- 
ing department of the Auburn Automo- 
bile Company, Auburn, Ind. Sears was 
city editor of the Rock Island (Ill.) 
Union, managing editor Moline (Ill.) 
Mail and just prior to his entrance in 
the publicity field was on the Moline 
Dispatch editorial staff. 

F. T. Denman, assistant manager of 
publicity for the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, will leave early in January on 
a business trip to all sections of the 
United States and parts of Canada. 

D. L. Townes, formerly advertising 
manager, Simmons Hardware Company, 
St. Louis, has been made secretary ot 
the general committee in charge of the 
Move-More Merchandise Conference ot 


the Advertising Club of St. Louis, to be 


held Feb. 11-13. 


IN THE AGENCY FIELD 


TLEE P. SLENTZ, Indianapolis, has 

joined the staff of the Russell E. 
Smith advertising agency as contact man 
and account executive. He was at one 
time assistant classified manager of the 
Indianapolis Star, and classified advertis- 
ing manager, St. Louis (Mo.) Times. 

L. J. Cunniff on Dec. 10, was placed in 
charge of the Denver (Col.) office of the 
H. K. McCann Advertising Agency, re- 
placing F. C. Van Name, for two years 
manager of the Denver office. Van Name 
sacated his position after he was recalled 
to the New York office to fill a position 
there. Cunniff has been connected with 
the Denver office for more than a year 
and with the McCann organization, 10 
years. 

A. J. Olsen, vice-president, L, S. Gill- 
ham Company, Los Angeles, advertising 
agency, is now editing that company’s 
house organ, the Blue Ace. 

Albert K. Stone, feature writer on the 
Denver, Post, and later member of the 
Stephen Breen Advertising service at 
Dener, has entered the advertising field 
in Denver for himself. 

Robert Cortes Holliday has joined the 
New York office of Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. . Mr. Holliday has been as- 
sistant literary editor of the New York 
Tribune, and has also been with Double- 
day, Page & Co. and George H. Doran 
& Co. 

C. P. McDonald, formerly vice-presi- 
dent, Frank Presbrey Company, who re- 
cently opened his own advertising busi- 
ness at New York under the name of the 
C. P. McDonald Company, was the guest 
of honor at luncheon at the Advertising 
Club of New York, given by a number of 
his friends. Herman G. Halsted, was 
toast-master. 


NEWS SERVICE AND SYNDICATES 


F. B. LIVESAY, general manager, 

* the Canadian Press, was presented 
with a chime clock by members of the 
staff Dec. 20, as a token of their esteem. 
It was presented by L. R. Brindley, news 
editor at Ottawa, who is severing his con- 
nection with the service to join the 
Southam newspapers. 

C. R. Goodwin, for 5 years Associated 
Press operator for the Salem (Ore.) 
Statesman, has gone to the Everett 
(Wash.) Herald. His place on the 
Salem paper is taken by C. E. Hansen. 

William W. Johnson, financial editor, 
United Press Associations, has announced 
his engagement to Miss Ethel M. Wolvin, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. They expect to be 
married next fall. 

Scranton (Pa.) Times has been elected 
to membership in the Associated Press. 

George Denny, correspondent for the 
Associated Press at Tokyo, Japan, will 
come to the United States early in Janu- 
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ary on a vacation. During his absence, 
Mr. Babb will be in charge of the Tokyo 
office. 


MARRIED 


C D. BAYLASS, circulation manager, 
* Camden (N. J.) Courier, to Miss 
Blanche McFarland, of Coatesville, Pa., 
Dec, 8. 

Norman T. Oppelt of the Clinton (la) 
Gazette advertising department to Miss 
Jeanette Willey of Delmar, la., in Daven- 
port, Dec. 20. 

Adele Whitely Fletcher, managing edi- 
tor of the Brewster Publications, to 
Robert Ormiston of Brooklyn, Dec. 27. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


ALTER MARTIN has sold the 
Muscotah (Kan.) Record to C. E. 
Hunsacker. 
Earl Fickertt has sold the Nickerson 
(Kan.) Argosy to Fred H. Lobdell. 
Eugene Kelly has sold the Madison 
(Kan.) News to Harry V. Baxter. 
Murray J. Taylor has sold the Deer 
River (Minn.) News to H. E. Wolf. 
J. R. King has purchased a half in- 
tecest in the Forsyth ‘(Mo.) Taney 


‘County Republican from W. E, Freeland. 


Eugene A. Francis has leased the 
Stewartsville (Mo.) Record. 

Dwight Beals has sold the Hale (Mo.) 
Hustler-Leader to H. H. Burnett. 

J. W. Hammond has sold the subscrip- 
tion list of the Cambridge (Neb.) Leader 
to the Cambridge Clarion. Flint E. 
Holmes, editor of the Clarion, will con- 
solidate the papers and Mr. Hammond 
will take charge of the Holdredge (Neb.) 
Citizen at once. 

A. F, Drake has sold the Jasper ( Mo.) 
News to C. S. Kennedy, and is retiring 
from the newspaper field. 

Anaheim (Cal.) Herald has been sold 
by F. W. Kellogg to the Anaheim Bulle- 
tin. Both are afternoon papers, and will 
be consolidated under the name of the 
Anaheim Herald & Bulletin. 

South San Francisco (Cal.) Enterprise, 
published for several years by Robert 
Speed, has been purchased by George F. 
Morell of Palo Alto, publisher of the 
Daily Palo Alto Times and the Redwood 
City Tribune, the transfer of ownership 
taking effect Jan. 1, 1924. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


ORREST W. TEBBETTS and James 
N. Culp have started a new daily, 
the Rushville (Ind.) Telegram, Teb- 
betts is managing editor and Culp is busi- 
ness manager. The Telegram was form- 
erly the Rush County News. 

J. M. Brown has revived the Letts 
(Ia.) Record after a several months’ 
suspension. 

Rockville (Me.) Leader published by 
Thomas Daniel; the Joplin (Me.) Demo- 
crat published by Captain D, E. Mc- 
Dowell and the Wellington (Mo.) Re- 
view published by Stephen A. Frazee, 
made their appearance recently. 

Huntville (Ala.) Star Publishing Com- 
pany has been incorporated by Edward 
Doty and family, formerly of LaFayette, 
Ala., who have subscribed $15,000 of the 
authorized capital stock of $40,000. A 
morning paper is contemplated. 

St. John (N. B.) Saturday Night, a 
new weekly, has been started in St. John. 

Excelsior Springs (Mo.) News, an in- 
dependent morning newspaper, made its 
initial appearance last week. Its pub- 
lishers are George McKenney, formerly 
owner of the Bishop Press in Kansas 
City, Mo., and Clinton L. Oliver, who 
was editor of Our Country when it was 
published as a weekly edition of the old 
Kansas City Post. 


SUSPENSIONS 


\V HITEHORSE (ALASKA) STAR 
has suspended and the publisher, 
Frank H. Dores, has gone on the staff 
of the Cordova (Alaska) Times. 

Uxbridge (Mass.) Blackstone Valley 
News has. suspended publication. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


B J. MULLANEY, chairman of the 
¢ “On-to-London” committee of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, will speak before the Davenport 
(la.) Ad Club in March on “Advertising 
Your City.” 

Omaha Press Club, recently organized, 
has elected the following members of the 
board of directors: Fred ‘Carey, William 
H. Graham, Montague Tancock, E. Wil- 
liamson and Jake Isaacson. 

Entire advertising and circulation sales 
force of the Spokane (Wash.) Chronicle 
joined the Spokane Advertising Club re- 
cently, and were accepted by the club 
in a body. 

Boulder (Col.) Club of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World received 
its charter recently. F. D. Zimmerman 
of Denver and H. Fawcett of Colorado 
Springs, were in charge of the installa- 
tion. 

To raise funds with which to finance 
the building of a club house for Denver 
newspaper women the Denver Woman's 
Press Club will stage a pageant and ball 
Jan. 11. Numerous business men’s or- 
ganizations have endorsed the move. En- 
tertainment is in charge of Mrs. Leonel 
Ross Bryan as chairman, with the fol- 
lowing former and active newspaper 
women comprising her committee of ar- 
rangements : 

Helen Black, Ella Sullivan Clark, Kate 
Russell, Frances Wayne, Ruth McCabe, 
Helen Eastom, Lucille Morris, Georgia 
Kistler, Sophie Ellsberg Milroy, Mar- 


earet Harvey, Marie Riche, Celeste Dill, 
Mrs. Joseph Emerson, Marjory Latham, 
Anna Warner, 


Alma Lafferty, Lucile 


7 
t 
oy": 


Stubbs, Mattie Durkee, Evelyn Valent 
Mrs. Ray David, Imogene Daly Fis 
Louise Lazell, Margaret Milroy Ha 
son, Mrs. Ben B. Lindsey, Mrs, BE 
Yetter, Blanche McNeill, Mrs. Rollo 
Wilson, Ruth Vincent, Mrs. R. N, Ca 
bell, Frances Belford and Alice Cran 

“Alive or Dead” a one-act farce ¢ 
edy was one of the features of the Chi! 
mas party of the Denver Typoth| 
Following a dinner, H. C. Young, | 
man of the entertainment committee ¢) 
a short talk. Other speakers were:| 
E. Heinsohn, W. M. Cocks, F, A, Fre 
lin, R. O. Boldt, E. H. Braukman 
Ly G, Metzger 

Mrs. D. A. McDougal of Sapulpa, 0) 
has been elected president of the Q' 
homa Writers’ Guild. Other officers ;) 
Miss Edith C. Johnson, feature wr’ 
Daily Oklahoman, first vice-presid, 
Dr. J. F. Paxton, University of @| 
homa, second vice-president; Miss | 
Frank, University of Oklahoma jour 
ism faculty, secretary-treasurer; }) 
win Eberle, publicity manager. 

Miss Isabel Turnbull, president, \, 
nipeg branch of the Canadian Won 
Press Club, has been spending two w: 
in New York. She was accom 
Miss M. C. Hall, of the Canadian 1) 
fic Railway publicity department. 


J. Walter Goldstein of the John J, 
Jr., Advertising Company, St L’ 
chairman of the entertainment comm 
of the City Club, wrote a playlet, ' 
Silver Lining,” which was presente 
the Club’s Christmas party. | 

Annual ‘Christmas party of the | 
vertising Club of St. Louis was held 
21. C.-F. G. Meyer, presidediaal | 
rence McDaniel, former circuit atto) 


' 
| 


Some Had 
Special Copy 


Every newspaper which has obtained) 
permission to use Series 3 or 4 of the 
Church Advertisements issued by the 
Church Advertising Department had a spe- 
cial advertisement for Christmas. There. 
was another special one to use the Saturday 
before New Years. 


Church events touch millions of people, 
and church advertisements to be most effec- 
tive should have current religious refer- 


ences. 


Easter is coming, and other special 
church days. Have copy fitted to church, 
| 


needs. 


Proofs of Series 4, 25 short church ad 
tisements, available on request. This serie 
is copyrighted in order to give one paper im 
a town exclusive use. Price for use aver 
ages 40 cents a week. 


For proofs address Herbert H. Smit 
518 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHURCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMEN 


A. A. C. W. 


| 


aa 
1 
ss 


lw Papers—(if any)—surpass the 
RENTON 
EW JERSEY TIMES 


\ Food Medium 


recent reader survey indicates 
at among the housewives of 
e city our Thursday Food 
eature Department—upward of 
ur pages devoted to food 
cipes and news and food ad- 
‘rtising—is the best feature 
carried by the Times 


reulation 30,237 Member A. B. C. 


KELLY-SMITH CoO. 


arlborough Bidg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York Chicago 


The Strip Feature 


SILLY STIFF 


BY ALEXANDER 
\ briskly moving' epic 
if modern youth. 


ed 
eee 


duman interest 
sumor—NOT a slap- 
tick comic! 

Proofs on request. 


he ART CRAFTS GUILD, Inc. 


510 N. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 


¢ 
ta ow wee 
Heck 


= LY 
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is different 


‘he home delivered circula- 
on of the News in Indian- 
polis exceeds that of the 
10rning daily and the other 
vening paper combined. 


The Indianapolis 


NEWS 


In WISCONSIN. 


The Sunday Telegram ha 
BY FAR the largest ‘cireu- 
lation of ANY Wisconsin 
newspaper. It is fast gain- 
ing the recognition of na- 
tional advertisers who seek 
to capture this rich market. 


INVESTIGATE! 


Learn the truth of the latest 
audits, and you'll use the 


Plilwaukee Telegram 


REPRESENTATIVES-— 


} LOGAN PAYNE C¢ 
| St. Louls, Los naeeion st at 


\ 
|AYNE, BURNS & SMITH, New York, Boston. 
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acted as Santa Claus in the distribution 
of gifts. The party was in charge of the 
club’s entertainment committee, of which 
W. J. Johnston of the Chappelow Ad- 
vertising Company is chairman, and E. 
R. Gardner of the Gardner Advertising 
Company, is vice-chairman. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 
ST. PAUL PIONEER PRESS, an- 
Christmas edition, 104 pages, 

Albert Lea (Minn.) Tribune, 
Holiday Edition, Dec. 18. 

Portland oie Spectator, a 60-page 
Christmas number, 16 of which were de- 
voted to halftone pictures of Oregon and 
the Columbia river highway. 

Salt Lake City Deseret News, a 156- 
page Christmas edition, containing an in- 
dustrial, civic, art, musical, educational 
and religious review. 

Logan (Utal 1) Journal a 
Christmas number, 


FLORIDA DAILY WINS LIBEL SUIT 


38-page 


40-page 


Court Refuses to Grant Former Sheriff 
$50,000 Damages 


Lew B. and L. C. Brown, owners, St. 
Petersburg (Fla.) Independent, have been 
completely vindicated by a jury verdict 
Bs the libel action brought against them 
by Marvel M. W hitehurst, a former sher- 
iff, who sued for $50,000, charging the 
newspaper of malice in criticisms of him 
published when he was seeking re-elec- 
tion. The case was hotly contested. 

Commenting on the verdict, counsel for 
the newspaper proprietors said it was of 
vital importance to the public “inasmuch 
as a precedent has been set where news- 
papers as well as individual voters are 
fully justified in making a searching in- 
vestigation of the merits or demerits of 
any man who offers himself as a candi- 
date for office.” 

The newspaper commented on the ver- 
dict in an editorial captioned “For Law 
Enforcement.” 

“Tf the courts, the peace officers, the 
churches and the newspapers do not up- 
hold law, then indeed there is little hope 
for the future,” it stated. “And so the 
Independent has constantly urged upon 
all these their duty, and has freely crit- 
icised them for failure to do that duty— 
especially officers of the law who are 
entrusted and paid to perform the duty.” 


KANSAS CITY PLANS AD DRIVE 


Seek $225,000 Fund to Be Spent Over 
3-Year Period 


Plans for a national advertising cam- 
paign for Kansas City, Mo., have been 
drawn up by the Chamber of Commerce 
advertising committee and will be pre- 
sented the board of directors next month 
for approval. As outlined, the campaign 
would extend over three years. It would 


start with a fund of $225,000 to be raised 
by Kansas City business men and indus- 
tries. 


Thirty-two cities in the United States 
are now conducting similar drives. Of 
these cities, 24 are west of the Missis- 
sippi. 

Denver, Col., is spending $50,000 for 
advertising; Omaha, Neb., $25,000; Salt 
Lake City, $55,000, and the Northwest 
Pacific cities along with the J. J. Hill 
railroads have raised $1,250,000 to pro- 
mote by advertising the trade and climatic 
advantages of the Northwest. 


Jazz mae Not Customer Makers 


Prof. W. C. Murdon of the extension 
department of the State University of 
Iowa addressing the Davenport (Ia.) Ad 
Club recently declared that “jazz adver- 
tising—the method adopted by merchants 
to modernize their advertising through 
use of comparative prices and superla- 
tives—is doing more to make the public 
shoppers rather than customers, than any 
other one thing.” He said that their ef- 
forts to create an atmposphere of jazz in 
advertising copy had led the public to 
discount about 70 per cent of the printed 
words. 
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EDITORS PLAN EUROPEAN TOUR 


Canadian Association Completing 


4] 


TRADE MARK 


Arrangements for 1924 Trip RY MAT 
Canadian Weekly Newspapers Asso- D 5 


ciation has practically completed its plans 
for an excursion to Great Britain and 
the Continent next summer and reserva- 
tions are now being received for the trip. 

It is proposed to sail from Montreal 
on June 11, going direct to Antwerp. 
Starting from this point, the party will 
visit Ghent, Bruges, Brussels, Lille, 
Ypres, Vimy Ridge, Lens, Arras and 
other points in the war zone, and then 
proceed to Paris for a two-day visit. 
Next, two weeks will be spent in London, 
where a program of entertainment is to 
be provided by prominent newspapermen 
and organizations, the British Empire 
Exhibition and the Government. Leaving 
London, a comprehensive tour of Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland will be made 
and the party will sail for home from 
Glasgow. The entire trip will occupy 
about 7 weeks. 

W. Rupert Davies, Renfrew Mercury, 
a past president of the association, is 
chairman of the arrangements committee. 
He visited England during the summer 
and made preliminary arrangements for 
the accommodation and entertainment of 
the party. The committee has decided 
to limit the number of excursionists to 
150 and already the prospects are that 
this number will be secured at an early 
date. 


NEWSPAPERMEN NAMED 


Cleveland Publisher and Editor on Re- 


publican Convention Committee 


Elbert H. Baker, president, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer Publishing Company, and 
H. B. R. Briggs, editor, Cleveland Press, 
were this week appointed members of 
an executive committee of 12, which will 
have charge of local arrangements for 
the Republican National Convention in 
Cleveland. 

The first meeting of the executive com- 
mittee will be next Wednesday, when the 
general local committee of about 150 will 
be selected. 

Appointment of finance, hotel and 
accommodations, transportation, press, re- 
ception and entertainment committees 
will be announced shortly. 


CLAIMS LARGEST STAFF 


Chicago Tribune with 1,986 Employed, 
Eclipses New York Dailies 


Basing their estimate on figures which 


recently appeared in Epiror & “PUBLISHER, 


the Chicago Tribune claims that it em- 
ploys more persons than any of the New 
York newspapers, as shown in the table 
recently published. There are 1,986 on the 
Tribune payroll, not including such 
branches as the paper mills, the European 
edition, the new coloroto weekly, etc. 
The figures are: 


EvigsiNeSs ae itde ce se sie-cie sens 773 
Mechanical 7.5. cskch ces 967 
BAIOLIAL | Wieteiva.d:Wekeltey« o/s! « 246 

Ms Otalltiers ca. ccatarePerate yore 1,986 


The New York Times led the New 
York group of newspapers with a total 
staff of 1,872. 


Planning Press Mediterranean Tour 


Delegates to the Press Congress of the 
World at Seville, Spain, in 1925, may 
have the opportunity to take part in a 
Mediterranean tour with members at- 
tending the International Geographic Con- 
eress to be held about the same time in 
Cairo, Egypt, according to arrangements 
now being discussed. 


Klan Starts Oklahoma Paper 


Publication of a state paper has been 
started by the Oklahoma realm of the 
Ku Klux Klan under the direction of 


N. C. Jewettt, grand dragon, named the 


Oklahoma Fiery Cross. 


EVENING 


Daily. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


al Vises 


Are you harboring an expense- 
consuming, time-devouring mon 
ster in your plant? 


Flexideals and Maxitypes 


eliminate the steam tables and 
save from 4 to 7 precious min 
While 
the advantages of the dry mat 
stereotyping 
foundry, the 


utes in getting to press. 


cold process of 
originate in the 
benefits extend to every branch 
of newspaper manufacture. 


how Flex- 
Maxitypes 


Let us tell you 
ideals and stand 
ready to serve you at a mo- 
notice. Samples cost you 
nothing but can be made to pay 


you manifold. 


ment’s 


It’s worth investigating! 


The Flexideal Co., Inc. 


Sole U. S. & Canadian Distributors 
15 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK 


TRADE MARK 


MAXiTYPE 
DRY NMATS———- 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF, 


——. 0% AGEL — ——— 


tn AS pee ] 
Los ade Calif. 


FLExipEAL——— 


Gained 20,7 Daily Average Circulation. 


Sworn Government Statement, Six Months 
Ending March 81, 1923, 166,300 Daily. Six 


Months Ending Sept. 380, 19232, 
tion, 20,347. 


IT COVERS THE FIELD COMPLETELY 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


145, 953 
Increase in Daily Average Circula- 


H, W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg., New York. 


G. Logan Payne Co., 
North Michigan Ave., 


401 Tower Bidg., 
Chicago, 


A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg., San 
Francisco, Calif, 


in Pittsburgh 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 


118,000 
175,000 


Daily Circulation ... 
Sunday Circulation ... 


Member A. B. C. 


MOST NEWS 


The largest morning daily circulation 


he Pittsburgh Post 
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FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


Chea 
MORNING EDITION 

The World and the Eve- 
ning World have a_com- 
bined circulation daily, of 
650,000 for $1.20 per agate 
line gross, subject to con- 
tract discounts. They carry 
more high class dry goods 
advertising; are read by 
more jobbers, department 
and chain store buyers, and 
by more retailers; offer 
more circulation per dollar 
and a more concentratéed 
circulation; a reader and a 
dealer influence more local- 
ized than any other morn- 
ing and evening combination. 


Advertise in Newspapers 
by the Year 


The Ciorid 
Pulitzer Building, New York 


Maller’s Building, Ford Building, 
Chicago Detroit 


THE BOSTON 
AMERICAN 


has the largest evening 


sale in New England. 


It sells for 3c per copy— 


its competitors sell at 2c 


per copy. 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


EVENING TIMES 
MORNING SUN 
SUNDAY SUN-TIMES 
They cover South Central Ohio 
Completely. 
Foreign Representative 
ROBERT E. WARD, INC. 


8 So. Wabash Ave. 501 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago New York 


FINING 
PRESS 
SYNDICATE.. 


1161 Arcade Building, St. Louis 


Features * Editorials * Specials 
Unusual, Illustrated Features 
for Every Holiday 
Expansion Plans Now in 
Preparation. 
Standard in Every Respect. 


The Deseret News 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


One -store sells more than 
$13,000,000 annually —a good 
market in itself. 


Foreign Representatives 
CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN 
New York Chicago Detroit 
Kansas (City St. Louis Atlanta 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
CONGER & JOHNSTON 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
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R. TOASTMASTER and Believers 

= in the Journalism That Should Be: 
Shall we stand in silence a moment in 
the shadow of the untenanted tower of 
the New York World, emptied of its 


sentinel presence, the inspiring Frank 
Irving Cobb. 

When I gave over the political editor- 
ship of the Detroit Free Press in 1900 to 
“take my matches and have my own little 
hell”—as the business manager be- 
nignantly put it at parting—they called 
Cobb, then on the News, to the succes- 
sion. 

His daily illumination of the Hazen S. 
Pingree temper and the Hazen S. Pin- 
gree turbulence in the “hizzonor” and the 
“hizzexcellency” classics had revealed the 
Cobb versatility. 

The picturesque Pingree epoch had for 
its focal point the eternal traction 
squabble. When the Free Press beckoned 
Cobb was under assignment to stay on 
the City Hall beat until the street railway 
issue was settled. That would just about 
have given him time to die. 

How well he did with the Free Press 
leaders was illustrated by Theodore 
Roosevelt’s high appraisal of an editorial 
he penned on Scandinavian literature; 
and by the blind Joseph Pulitzer, listen- 
ing for weeks to the reading of a dozen 
different editorial pages by his secre- 
taries, saying: “Send for that man on the 
Detroit Free Press.” 

This was the way the sea-going pub- 
lisher took to find new blood for the 
World’s editorial page while he cruised 
up and down the Atlantic coast. Cobb 
was! another fulfillment of Napoleon’s 
dictum—“There’s a field marshal’s baton 
in every soldier’s knapsack.” 

Cobb was given a free hand on the 
editorial page of the World. Not even 
the invalid publisher’s irascibility was to 
swerve him or make him afraid. Once 
he got a summons to come aboard the 
yacht to face the owner’s dissent from 
something he or one of his associates 
had written. There was the clashing of 
two strong minds that was not mollified 
at parting. The next day Cobb got this 
note in the delicately-traced Pulitzer 
penmanship : 

“My dear Mr. Cobb: I bow to the 
superior judgment’ of the young men of 
the World; but I’m damned sure I am 
right just the same.” 

There was a time when Cobb feared 
that he did not have Mr. Pulitzer’s un- 
qualified confidence, and he announced his 
intention of resigning. Other heads of 
departments dissuaded him, assuring him 
he was mistaken. Cobb stuck. 

A little later the stricken voyager put 
out to sea for the last time. Among his 
bequests there was $50,000 for the con- 
scientious editor with whom he had an 
occasional falling out. Cobb’s associates 
were right about the way the chief felt 
toward him and his work. 

It fell to me as president of the Michi- 
gan Press Association to invite Wood- 
row Wilson to Detroit early in 1912. I 
asked Cobb, an admirer of the then 
governor of New Jersey, to come with 
him. Gov. Chase S. Osborn completed 
the list of speakers who made it a great 
night for the Michigan editors in the 
sun parlor of the old Wayne Hotel. 

Tt was the beginning of the Wilson 
candidacy, stoutly championed through- 
out by Cobb. When the President went 
to Versailles he insisted that the editor 
with his well-stored mind should go along 
as an authority on certain technical and 
historical questions. 

It was to Cobb that Lloyd ‘George 
whispered his facetious suggestion: “Bet- 
ter get Wilson back to the United States 
or it will become a republic in his ab- 
sence.” 

The time has come to change the 
guard in Tower. May whoever walks 
post there on the parapets of publicity be 


as faithful as Frank I. Cobb in calling 
out the passing hours, and the “Halt! 
Who goes there?” and the “All is well!” 
of a sleepless press——JAMES SCHERMER- 


HORN. 


Last summer the desk men on a middle 
western afternoon daily, a newspaper 
with a quarter of a million circulation, 
filled out a ballot, picking the five best 
papers in America, each man rating the 
papers according to his idea of what 
makes a newspaper worthy of first place, 
and so on. The men voting were all vet- 
eran newspaper workers. The papers 
were given five points for first place, four 
points for second place, three points for 
third place, two points for fourth place 
and one point for fifth place. 

Here was the result: 


First place—New York Times. 


Second place—New York Morning 
World. 

Third place—Philadelphia Public Led- 
ger. 


Fourth place—Kansas City Star. 
Fifth place—Chicago Tribune. 
Sixth place—Portland Oregonian. 


Other papers given places on the bal- 
lots were: Chicago News, Brooklyn 
Eagle, New York Post, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, Detroit News, Atlanta ‘Consti- 
tution, Springfield (Mass.) Republican, 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 

The New York Times was first or sec- 
ond on every list. The entire omission 
of the Christian Science Monitor and the 
Boston Transcript was a surprise. The 
Louisville Courier-Journal received only 
one vote, and that was for fifth place. 
The New York World beat tthe Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger for second place 
by a small margin and the Kansas City 
Star was close behind. There was a 
wide gap between the Kansas City Star 
and the Chicago Tribune, which barely 
beat the Portland Oregonian, 

None of the men filling out ballots 
were allowed to discuss the merits of the 
various newspapers before voting. Each 
man was instructed to make a list of ten 
of the best newspapers in America and 
then select the best five and rate them 
in their order of excellence according to 
his own standards—The Washington 
Newspaper. 
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“The Country Editor”’ 


Graham, in the Beaver 
(Neb.) Times. 


While others sing to beat the band 

_ In praise of warriors bold, 

I gently take my ven in hand 
For men of different mold; 

I sing of those hard working gents 
Who labor night and day, 

And all they’ve left is thirty cents 
When creditors they pay. 


By James Crossing 


I raise my lid to all the boys 

Who run the country press, 
I raise my voice and make a noise 
With all my might and stress 

In honor of the rural scribes 
Who furnish us the news 

Of all the factions, clans and tribes 
With wide divergent views. 


They hand bouquets of fragrance rich 
To all the newlyweds, 

Within the hall of fame, a niche 
They give the thoroughbreds, 

Unto the high school graduates 
They give advice and praise, 

And of the smiling candidates 
They sing in roundelays. 


And when there comes to anyone 
The summons to cash in, 

They tell of all the good he’s done 
And cover up the sin; 

And of the erring one who fails 
In life’s exacting school 

They show that criticism pales 
Beside the golden rule. 


The Patron Saint is good Saint Paul, 
Their motto’s from his pen, 

As you will readily recall: 
“Be all things to all men.” 

Their path is not strewn with roses 
The world knows not their worth, 

Amid the crowd they stand alone 
As best upon the earth. 


os 


A Special Opportunity 
To Buy a Stereotype Press, 


Due to the consolidation of 
Evening Standard and The Daily Star | 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., the under. | 
signed, the owners of the Standard. 
Star have for sale, 


A 2-PAGE HOE PRESS 


Which is surplus equipment and wi) 
be disposed of as soon as possible, Ta 
is a 20-page Hoe Rotary Press, a Su. | 
perior machine in many ways and 
able of turning out a fine product, It 
is in running operation daily and may 
be inspected by prospective purchasers 
at any time. 

It has a capacity of 4, 6, 8, 10, 
16 and 20 pages of 8 columns, 12 e 
It will print 20,000 per hour of 4, 6 
or 10 pages inset, or 10,000 per: 
of 12, 16 or 20 pages collect. With 
press is also a stereotype equipm 


The equipment will be offered at ai 
advantageous price to the purchaser, 
For further particulars call or address 


WESTCHESTER NEWSPAPERS, Ine. 


T. Harold Forbes 


New Rochelle | 
i 


ON-TIME P RG 
DUCTION at low 
cost is the essential 
requirement in news- 
paper manufacture. 
The research already 
done by this organiza- 
tion will contribute to 
the betterment of this 
quality in your new | 
plant. 


S. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Mechanical Layouts 
Production, Operation 


120 West 42nd St. New York 


Neri Haven 
Register 


is New Haven’s 


Dominant Paper 


Circulation over 37,000 Average | 


Bought every night by More New 
Haven people than buy any other | 
TWO New Haven papers COMBINED. 


New Hauen Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston — New York — Detroit—Chicago 


“The African World ” 


AND 
“Cape-to-Cairo Express 


Published every Saturday in 
London. : 


Quality Circulatio 


is circulation that re-) 
sponds to advertising. 


Get it in the 
NEW YORK 


EVENING JOURNA: 


—WHAT 


s the sure route to increased 
dvertising revenue, greater 
jrosperity and more prestige 
for 1924 ? 
\ Great Circulation Gain 
tefore the Close of 1923. 
340 NEW, paid-in-advance 
ubscribers added to The 
Yashville Banner’s_ circula- 
ion—and only two of the 
our periods of the campaign 
nded. One more proof of 
Jollister supremacy! 


HOLLISTER CIRCULATION 
ORGANIZATION 


Largest in the United Statea 
300 MERRITT BLDG., Los ANGELES,CAL.~ 


Immediate Dates Available 
fs or write care of Nashville Banner 


I NEW ORLEANS NOW 
I'S THE STATES 


largest afternoon city circulation. 


argest afternoon circulation in New 
(eans trading territory. 


Total daily over 52,000 
Total Sunday over 77,006 


ae advertising gain, 1,025,432 agate 
18 


weatest record in the South. 


ret complete information on New 
(eans situation before deciding on 
arertising campaign. 


Represented by 


JHN M. BRANHAM CO. 


(leago, Atlanta, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, San Francisco 


and 
| §. C. BECKWITH 


SPECIAL AGENCY 
NEW YORK CITY 


ANSAS IS A RICH, RESPONSIVE 
"IELD—TOPEKA, ITS CAPITAL 
A GOOD “TRY OUT” CITY 


They are best covered by the 


Topeka 
Batly Capttal 


_ TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Gly Kansas Daily with a General 

Kansas Circulation 
Pominates its field in circulation, all 
Gsses of advertising, news, prestige 
id reader confidence. 


Supplies market data—does survey 
\rk—gives real co-operation. 


PUBLISHER 
MEMBER A. B. C—A. N. P. A. 


i's adoption 
is INEVITABLE ! 


he directly imprinted address— 
ost publishers realize that its uni- 
rsal adoption is but a matter of 
ne, 


ore publishers would use it now 
they realized that it, in connec- 
m with The Multi-Mailer Sys- 
im, would cost them less than the 
dimary address label. Let us 
nd you descriptive literature. 


The - 
Speedaiumatic 
Company 


MANUFACTURING 


THE MULTI-MAILER SYSTEM 


617-825 WASHINGTON BLVD, 
CHICAGO 


Editor & Publisher for December 29, 1923 
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DOLLAR p ULLFp S 


Advertising and circulation managers are always on the lookout for new 


ideas that will increase advertising receipts and win new circulation. 


Your 


idea for increasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to your manager, 
but tt may be just the thing that some other manager wants. Epitor & Pup- 


LISHER will pay $1 for each idea printed under this head. 


The fact that 


the idea ts now being used in your city does not bar it from the department. 
Address your communication to the Dottar Putter Epitor. When they 
appear chp them and mail them in and receive tayment. Unavailable ideas 


will not be returned. 


A STUNT which the Sentinel at Cot- 
a tage Grove, Ore, has used to 
pull many dollars in advertising is 
to watch advertising in its exchanges 
and in its mat service for copy 
that seems to fit some local  con- 
cern. The copy is mailed to the 
prospect, being pasted to a sheet bearing 
the following words: “We often receive 
advertising ideas that may prove of some 
use to our patrons. We are pleased to 
pass them along, without any obligation 
on their part and without any offense 
being taken if they are not used. Here’s 
one that may possibly interest you:”’— 
Elbert Bede, Cottage Grove, Ore. 

One newspaper equips its subscription 
solicitors with a subscription blank which 
in itself meets some excuses for not sub- 
scribing. Attached to the subscription 
order are three forms—one a receipt for 
cash payment, another a check in which 
any bank name may be filled, and third, 
a promissory note so that the solicitor 
may secure payment in the manner most 
convenient to the prospect—Bert A. Tee- 
ters, Lock Box 295, Springfield, Ohio. 


The ‘Minneapolis Journal has just com- 
pleted an unusually comprehensive auto- 
motive survey of their territory and em- 
bodied the results in a series of maps. 
One is a land and income report of Min- 
neapolis, showing the areas of the city 
where people are earning incomes of va- 
rious sizes. This is intended as a map 
of buying power. Another map is a real 
and ‘personal property map, showing the 
distribution of wealth as an index to au- 


tomobile credits. Besides this the paper - 


has issued twenty-three maps showing the 
locations of the owners of twenty-three 
of the most popular cars. The Journal 
is now running full page ads in Detroit 
papers offering to send this series of maps 
to automotive executives who will ask 
for it on their business stationery. The 
probable result of all this will, of course, 
be an enormous increase in automobile 
advertising for the Journal. Any other 
newspaper which could handle such a 
proposition could very profitably make a 
similar survey of their own territory, with 
most gratifying results in the way of in- 
creased advertising reyvenue—Cyril E. 
Lamb, 309 Ballard St., Ypsilanti, Mich. 


I have before me an old copy of the 
Fort Wayne Journal Gazette of Novem- 
ber 7, 1921, carrying the individual ads 
of eleven local insurance agents. The re- 
mainder of the page is devoted to a strong. 
article on “Duty,” as applied to life in- 
surance. There are other insurance items 
of news and educational value, as well as 
a cartoon wherein St. Peter is asking a 
new arrival what insurance protection he 
had given his dependents. Work out 
something along this line and sound out 
your local insurance men.—George C. 
Marcley, Republican-Journal, Ogdens- 
burg, 'N. Y 


One newspaper found it profitable to 
effect an arrangement with local depart- 
ment stores to accept classified advertis- 
ing on the usual percentage basis. After 
one month’s operation, the returns from 
these stores was greater than branches in 
the residence districts—Bert A. Teeters, 
Lock Box 295, Springfield, Ohio. 

Prepare an “office furnishing” page that 
covers all of the: various details, empha- 
sizing the fact that there is a definite .re- 
lation between a well furnished office and 
efficiency of workers. This season is the 
best if the year for an effort of this kind 
and if the lay-out is attractive there 
should be no extended problem for the 
solicitor.—John Lewis Shissler, Cleveland 
Times, 


_ The Grand Rapids Press is running a 
feature on its auotmobile page that is 
a relief from the usual run of auto page 
“filler.” Each Sunday is reproduced a 
three column photo of one of the beauty 
spots in the county asking that it be 
identified by readers. To the person 
sending in the best description, the cor- 
rect identification and best motor route 
to the spot is awarded $5. The feature 
puts a bit of life in a department that 
too often is dead press agent stuff—Rob- 
ert L. Beard, News-Sentinel, Fort Wayne, 


Ind. 


Robert Frothingham, Inc., Will Handle 


Outdoor Accounts 


Robert Frothingham, Inc., Poster Ad- 
vertising, with headquarters in New 
York and a branch office in Detroit, was 
launched recently. The new concern has 
secured the outdoor appropriation of the 
Ford Motors Company, which covers 
6,000 towns and cities throughout the 
country, and figures approximately $1,- 
500,000. 

Mr. Frothingham, president of the 
company, gained national reputation 15 
years ago as advertising manager, 
Everyibody’s Magazine. Before enter- 
ing the advertising field he was a 
newspaper man, serving on the New 
York Sun, Mail and Express, and Brook- 
lyn Eagle. For several years he has 
been vice-president of the Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Agency of America. 

Lewis G. Vogel, until recently adver- 
tising manager of Motor Life, -is secre- 
tary and treasurer of the new company. 

Other clients of Robert Frothingham, 
Inc., include: The Moto-Meter Company, 
Cluett-Peabody Company, Union Car- 
bide and Carbon Corporation, Hemin- 
way Silks, and Boyce & Veeder Corpora- 
tion. 


, 


JOURNALISM NO EASY ROAD 


Dennis, of Chicago News, Says Service 


Is Chief Reward 


“Newspaper work does not offer easy 
opportunity for material gain unless to 
the unscrupulous,’ Charles H. Dennis of 
the Chicago Daily News declared in an 
address before the Association of State 
Universities and Allied Institutes in Chi- 
cago, recently. 

The chief reward for newspaper work, 
Dennis said, is the exceptional oppor- 
tunity for constructive, interpretive serv- 
ice to the public. 

“We-are menaced by a pseudo-govern- 
ment, swathed in bed sheets, that knows 
no law—by mass misunderstanding of the 
essential characteristics of a freeman,” 
he said. 

“Such conditions mean that the press 
must look to the universities for young 
men with enlightened idealism, with de- 
votion to right, to liberalism and to de- 
mocracy. The press should look to the 
universities not simply for brilliant writ- 
ers—these gifts are important, to be sure 
—but for the force and fervor that char- 
acterize those conscious of having a 
mission worth while.” 


Klan Slayer Gets Life 


Philip E. Fox, former publicity agent, 
Ku Klux Klan, was found guilty of mur- 
der in slaying William S. Coburn, Klan 
attorney, Noy. 5, and received a sentence 
of life imprisonment. Trial’ ended in At- 
lanta,’ Ga. Dee: 21. 


LINE GAIN 


for first 9 months of 1923— 


The largest gain of any 
newspaper in the world— 


DETROIT TIMES 
over 200,000 


Daily and Sunday 


OVER 


64,000 


LARGEST EVENING 
CIRCULATION IN IOWA 


The 
Des Moines 
Capital 


The 
Syracuse Herald 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Is first in Syracuse leading 
the second paper by 2,158,- 
316 lines for total advertising 
for 1922. 
First in total; local; national 
lineages. 


Special Representatives 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


286 Fifth Ave. Steger Bldg. 
N. Y. City Chicago, IIl. 
Globe Bldg. 

Boston, Mass. 


MILWAUKEE 


is the ideal try-out market. 
Representative. in size — not 
ij too large nor too small. First 
| Be city in diversified industries. 
|58 Located in world’s richest 


i a 
< Ba. section. Covered at 


‘Se one cost by the sole use of— 


& ARVeR ae 
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MOWRER HEADS PARIS 
PRESS GROUP 


Chicago News Man Wins Anglo-Ameri- 
can Association Presidency in Spir- 
ited Election—British Alignment 
Draws Criticism 


By G. LANGELAAN 
Paris Editor, Eviror & PUBLISHER 


Paris, Dec. 15.—Annual general meet- 
ing of the Anglo-American Press Asso- 
ciation Wednesday, Dec. 12, brought out 
one of the largest 
attendances on 
record, the attrac- 
tion being a par- 
ticularly close and 
exciting election 
for president and 
officers. Paul 
Scott Mowrer, of 
the Chicago Daily 
News, was elect- 
ed president, with 
M. H. Donohoe, 
London Daily 
Chronicle, and 
Wilbur S. For- 
rest, New York 
Tribune, as vice- 
presidents. Sisley Huddleston, London 
Times, last year’s president, was elected 
secretary. This post has been held for 
a number of years by Elliott F. Shepard, 
but probable long absences from Paris in 
the coming year compelled him to ask to 
be relieved of the secretaryship, a post 
which he has filled with distinction and 
to the entire satisfaction of all corre- 
spondents. The treasurer is again M. 
d’Arcy Morell, of the Daily Telegraph, 
London, 

The voting for president was keen, but 
Mowrer beat the rival candidate, Henry 
Wales, of the ‘Chicago Tribune, by 41 
votesto 25, the British correspondents de- 
ciding the issue by voting solidly for 
Mowrer. The British vote led to a great 
deal of criticism after the election and to 
some talk of amendments of the constitu- 
tion of the association which should pre- 
vent a contingent from one country being 
able to overbalance a majority when a 
president was to be chosen from among 
members of the other country. The rule 
of the association is that there shall be 
alternately each year an American and 
a British president. 

When it came to the election of 8 mem- 
bers, 4 from each country, to serve on 
the committee, the meeting was hampered 
by many of the evils which correspon- 
dents have severely criticised in govern- 
ment bodies. ‘So little headway was made 
that the election of the committee had to 
be adjourned. An amendment to the rules 
was adopted providing that where there 
was not a clear majority there should be 
re-balloting to choose between the candi- 
dates having secured the highest number 
of votes. Of the American members of 
the committee only one could be chosen, 
Laurence Hills, of the New York Her- 
ald. Three British correspondents out 
of 4 were chosen. The vacancies will 
be filled at an early meeting, 


Paut S. Mowrer 


7TH DISTRICT MEN TO MEET 


A. A. C. W. Group to Gather in Kansas 
City, February 5, 6, 7 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 27—Third 
annual conference of the advertising clubs 
of the 7th District, A. A. C. of W., to 
which all persons interested in advertis- 
ing are invited, will be held in Kansas 
City Feb. 5, 6 and 7, 1924. Many news- 
papermen are expected. Merchants may 
also attend. 

The slogan for the convention is “Tell 
More, Sell More, 1924.” The convention 
will be entirely a Southwestern gather- 
ing, and will reflect the common inter- 
ests in business and publicity, of the five 
states of the 7th District: Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Missouri, Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas. 

A conference on community co-opera- 
tion, with discussion of the Neosho Plan, 
and an address by Charles F. Hatfield, 
head of the community advertising de- 
partment of the A. A. C. of W., will be 
part of the program. 


Editor & Publisher 


The value of competition will be shown 
by W. S. Ashby, advertising manager of 
the Western Clock Company, his subject 
being “Setting the Pace for Competitors.” 

Curtis M. Johnson, of Rush City, 
Minn., will explain his advertising and 
merchandising methods. 

Other speakers will be: 

Martin L. Pierce, of the Hoover Com- 
pany; W. W. Wachtel, advertising man- 
ager, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company; 
Charles C. Parlin, director of the re- 
search division, Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany; K. K, Bell, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, Calumet Baking Powder 
Company; Dr. A. Holmes, professor of 
psychology, of the University of Pennsyl- 
yania. 


Hays Leaves New York Times 


John R. Hays, for the past 10 years 
superintendent of the New York Times 
pressroom, has taken over the eastern 
offices of the Hi-Speed Roller Company. 
F. Van Tassel, assistant, succeeds Mr. 
Hays. Mr. Hays prior to his Times 
connection was for many years superin- 
tendent of the New York Herald press- 


room. 


Printers’ 


Outfitters 


Printing Plants and business bought and 
sold. American Typefounders’ products, print- 
ers’ and bookbinders’ machinery of every de- 
scription. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman 


St., New York City. 


Newspaper Presses 


Ready for You 


Goss and Scott 24 Page Presses. 
Goss, Hoe and Scott Quadruple 
Presses. 


Hoe and Scott 
chines. 


Sextuple Ma- 


Scott Octuple Machines. 


Walter Scott & Co. 


PLAINFIELD, NEw JERSEY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
1441 Monadnock Block 457 Broadway 


N.Y. DAILY NEWS 


HALF-TONES 
Best in the World 


Made by 


POWERS 


NEW PROCESS 


R. HOE & CO. 


For One Hundred Years the Leading 

Designers and Manufacturers of News- 

paper Presses and Printing Machinery 
of All Kinds 


Quality First— 
Progress Always 


We always carry a full line of press 
and Stereo-room supplies, including 
blankets of all kinds, knives, rubbers, 
cheek woods, matrix paper, i 
and domestic tissue, brushes, 
icals, counters, paper roll trucks, etc., 
all at the lowest prices consistent with 
Hoe high quality. 


504-520 GRAND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Tribune Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


No. 7 Water Street 
Boston, Mass. 


for December 29, 


1923 


DAILIES BAN MISLEADING ADS 


Better Business Bureau Reports Cause 
Prohibitory Action 


Newspapers in two cities last week re- 
fused to sell advertising space to stores 
at the suggestion of Better Business bu- 
reaus, 

In Buffalo, N. Y., two women’s ap- 
parel and fur stores were reported Dec. 
22, as unable to buy newspaper advertis- 
ing space until they guarantee to elimi- 
nate alleged misleading copy and exag- 
gerated price claims. 

One of the shops had featured the 
phrase “Direct from Canadian Fur Trap- 
pers to You.” Advertising managers of 
3uffalo newspapers refused additional 
copy of this advertiser until its future 
advertising policy conformed to the truth. 

The four daily newspapers of St. 
Louis, Mo., were commended by the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau of St. Louis on the 
same date for refusing to accept adver- 
tising exploiting dollar box sales. 

Some jewelers, it was explained, of- 
fered boxes represented to contain jew- 
elry worth from $1 to $25 for $I- 

During the last month the Washington 


SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 


For Newspaper Making : 


For Sale. 


One model 8 Linotype machine, 3 
4 molds (2 U. A., 1 recess, 1 head, letter) 110 
volts Jenney D. C. motor, gas pot. In splen- 
did working condition. Price $2,500.00 f. 0. b. 
skids plant, Norristown Times Herald, Norris- 


magazines, 


town, Pa. One model 8 Linotype machine, 
3 magazines, 3 molds (1 U. A., 1 recess, 1 
head letter) 110 volts, Jenney D. C. motor. 


Price $2,300.00. One model 20 Linotype machine, 
3 head letter molds, 7 split magazines, 110 volts 
Cline D. C. motor. Price $2,200.00. Will make 
a reduction of 10% to any one purchasing all 
three of these machines. Address Business 
Manager, Times Herald, Norristown, Pa. 


Cline-Westinghouse Double-Motor Drive 
with full automatic push button control. 


USED BY THE 
GRAND RAPIDS PRESS 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


We refer you to them for their 


opinion. 


MAIN OFFICE 
Fisher Building 
343 §. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 


EASTERN OFFICE 
Marbridge Building 


Broadway at 34th St. 
NEW YORK 


Axel Holmstrom’s 


Etching Device 


—MODEL 1924— 


The climax of Perfection 
and Durability. 


AXEL HOLMSTROM 
ETCHING MACHINE CO.’ 
328 Chestnut Street 


PHILADELPHIA PA. 


Better Business Bureau made a total 
108 investigations. More than 50 | 
cent of merchandise advertising classjj 
as misleading was placed in this categ) 
because of the inaccurate use of compa 
tive prices, | 


Classified Ads Fill 1216 Pages 


| 
Rockford (Ill.) .Register-Gazette 
twelve and one-half pages of class} 
advertising in the Tuesday, Dee. 11, is; 
believed to be a record volume of ea 
fied lineage in one edition of any ne) 
paper in a city of similar size. The b 
of this classified section was made ap 
“Christmas Gift Suggestion” ads fj) 
the local merchants. C. E. Phillips || 
charge of the classified department, 


Ohio Counties Attack Billboards | 


Carhpaign for the removal of billboa 
in Springfield and Clark County, 0)) 
receiving the support of a number) 
civil organizations. The campaign } 
inaugurated after a number of seri 
grade crossing accidents resulted fr 
failure of motorists to see approach| 
trains or traction cars because of | 
board obstructions. 


| 


For Sale 
Goss Comet press, seven years old; good a 
and terms. Daily Reporter, Dover, Ohio. | 


Newspaper Web Presses } 


. 450-Hoe Right Angle Quad, 32 pp. 

. 396—Goss Straight Line Quad, 32 pp. | 

No. 433—Scott 24 pp. three deck press. 

. 454—Hoe 20 pp. single roll press. 

. 427—Goss half-tone color press, for 
sections, etc. 

. 428—Cottrell 8 pp. “U” Web Press || 

. 241—Cox Duplex flat bed press (In Can| 

. 468—Goss “Comet” flat bed web press ? 

No. 457—Campbell Multicolor flat bed, 8 p} 

For details, address Baker Sales Company, 

Fifth Ave., New York City. 


ae 


REBUILT LINOTYPE! 
AND INTERTYPES - 
FOR SALE 


Write us for informatior 
and prices on Rebuilt Lino 
types and Intertypes. Thesi 
are machines traded in 01 
new and more versatili 
Linographs and are sok 
with our guarantee. Be suri 
to state model wanted whet 
writing. 


THE LINGGRAPH .COMPAN! 
DAVENPORT, IOWA, U. S. A 


EHS ) 
no 


SERVICE 


Repair Parts for every Gos 
Press or Stereotype machineat! 
carried in serially numberte 
stock bins at our Chicago Plant 

Orders are shipped immediatel 
—including those received by th) 
“man on watch” nights, Sunday 
and holidays. 

This service has no parallelinth 
industry. How vital it is, our cus 
tomers keenly appreciate. 


<{heGOSS PRINTING PRESS 
1535 S. Paulina St. Chica 


STUATIONS WANTED 


. WORD for advertisements under this 
assification. Cash with order. For 
-nemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
«50 words) FREE. 


ring Manager or Assistant—$4,000. 

bity graduate, with 8 years’ intensive 
Ning experience, seeks immediate con- 
» Locate anywhere. Formerly adver- 
fmanager of Southern daily; service- 


ponal manager N. Y. newspaper. Apbil- 
sy-writing, layouts, production, sales 
sm, personal soliciting, supervising 


ya. Wire or write, L, Chanin, 35 Ocean 
jrooklyn, N. Y. 

ys Executive, 

8» employed; seven years’ experience on 
f@ and evening paper of circulation of 
)} Can handle any branch of business 
letail. Married. Can furnish best of 
ses. Wants similar position in Cali- 
» C-885, Editor & Publisher. 


1s Manager. 

soe of the original promoters and as- 
ja the building of one of the most suc- 
4) newspapers during the last decade. 
‘wo years of ranching I am ready to 
4 mewspaper work. Will consider the 
yment, and future purchase of an inter- 
ddress Box C-905, Editor & Publisher. 


jion Manager (I.C.M.A.) 

irs’ experience, morning or evening 
mer. Four years in present position. 
es of age. C-884, care Editor & Pub- 
. 

}jion Manager. 

tblisher, I solicit your request for my 
sion and references, age 35, experienced; 
acirculation from 5,000 to 25,000. No 
4#n to location. Write Box C-910, Edi- 
< Publisher. 


ition Manager. 
mployed on paper of 25,000 in city of 
} Good record for production against 
yic competition. Strong on collections 
svice. Able to build an organization of 
vorkers from carriers up. Can give 
ring department cooperation in selling 
sind work with editorial department in 
wpaper. Know all angles of circulation 
ctual working experience, having ad- 
éfrom carrier to manager through vari- 
fitions. Ten years in charge of depart- 
jnd have never shown less than 5 per 
tin. Seek opportunity in eastern city 
4000 to 200,000. Address Box C-903, 
»& Publisher. 
shad Manager. 
rl, 37 years old, for several years on 
yper in big city and forced by paper’s 
ament to bottle up all pep, plans and 
“s for building business, wants a place 
hese stored away ideas can be loosened 
ve lineage and money for some news- 
© Salary and bonus on increased busi- 
Available on three weeks’ notice. 
«2-902, Editor & Publisher. 


ent Circulation Manager 

tto Change. 

vent circulation manager; years in cir- 
i. department, eight as director and 
ur, 32 years old, married, now on livest 
rn state as director and manager of cir- 
Gilt edge references as to ability, 
Ss, ete; member I. C. M. A. Thoroughly 
it with all angles and phases of Circula- 
jepartment. Wants connection where 
6 office will co-operate. Prefer position 
a Tenn., S.C, Ga., Fla. or N. C. C-912, 
>& Publisher. 


IMIES ADOPT AD STANDARDS 


[Stand Unequivocally for Truth 
a Copy—Ban Misstatements 


tlie Utilities Advertising Associa- 
lepartment of the Associated Ad- 
*s Clubs of the World, has adopted 
lowing series: 
i To consider the interests of the 
i foremost, and particularly that 
n thereof which we serve; 
: To claim no more, but if anything 
ts less, in our advertising than we 
tliver ; 
} To refrain from statements in our 
ising which, through actual mis- 
©ntation, through ambiguity or 
th imcompleteness, are likely to be 
ling to the public, or unjust to 
utors ; 
To use every possible means, not 
® Our own individual advertising 
’ association and co-operation, to 
Se the public’s confidence in adver- 
l'tatements : : 
» To refrain from attacking com- 
“S in our advertising ; 
To refrain from imposing upon the 
ay advertising service unjust, vn- 
ble and. irksome requirements ; 
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Introduction to Employer and Employee 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Experienced Business Executive 

desires connection with Eastern newspaper or 
allied interests. Trained in all departments of 
newspaper publishing, provincial and metro- 
politan. Excellent references. Available im- 
mediately. Address C-854, Editor & Publisher. 


News Executive. 

Young married man of sterling character and 
reputation, experienced as night editor, man- 
aging editor, city editor, telegraph editor and 
sporting editor desires permanent connection 
in executive capacity on evening daily in city 
from 35 to 100 thousand. Now on editorial 
staff of large eastern paper. Best references. 
Address C-909, Editor & Publisher. 


Newsroom Executive. 

Competent news man will take any writing 
or desk position paying $60 weekly or better 
where there is chance for investment even- 
tually. Any state, any desk. I won’t fall 
down. Resume of experience on request. 
Hugh Amick, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 


Newspaperman, 

exceptionally qualified seeks permanent connec- 
tion with national advertising agency. Ad- 
dress Box C-820, care Editor & Publisher. 


Reporter, 

willing and capable of doing anything from 
district work to foreign correspondence, must 
break back into game. 24 years old, healthy, 
single, Christian, college education. C-895, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Reporter or Desk Man, 

30, married, seven years’ experience in edi- 
torial and news departments. Now employed 
but desires change around New Year. Mid- 
dle West preferred, but will consider any offer. 
References. Address C-892, care Editor & 
Publisher. 


Situation Wanted as Mechanical Superintendent 
or as Foreman of Pressroom of newspaper, 
afternoon preferred, in city of 75,000 or over. 
18 years’ experience, 5 years’ actual pressroom 
experience, 13 years’ experience as press 
erector and service man for the Goss Printing 
Press Co. Also have a thorough working 
knowledge of all mechanical departments of a 
newspaper. Employed at present by the Goss 
Printing Press Co., as service and trouble 
man. Desire to leave road and settle down. 
C-901, Editor & Publisher. 


BOOKS, ETC. 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


Breaking Into the Magazines 

is easy if you let The Writer’s Digest, 
America’s leading magazine for writers, tell 
you how. Filled with brass-tack articles on 
writing and selling photoplays, stories, poems, 
songs, feature articles, etc., by America’s 
foremost writers. Write today for free sam- 
ple copy. Writer’s Digest, 820 Butler Build- 
ing, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


(7) To furnish to publishers, when re- 
quested, technical information which will 
help them keep reading pages and adver- 
tising columns free from misstatements ; 

(8) To refrain from and discourage 
deceptive or coercive methods in securing 
free advertising, and to do everything 
possible to aid the publisher to keep his 
columns free and independent ; 

(9) To require standards for ourselves 
equal to those we set for others, 

(10) To stand unequivocally for “Truth 
in Advertising.” 

The following committee drew up the 
standards : 

J. C. McQuiston, director of advertis- 
ing, Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company; F. L. Blanchard, di- 
rector of advertising, H. L. Doherty 
Company; George F. Oxley, director of 
publicity, National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation; Labert St, Clair, director of ad- 
vertising, American Electric Railway As- 
sociation, and Charles W. Person, direc- 
tor of advertising, American Gas Associ- 
ation. W. L. Strandborg, director of ad- 
vertising, Portland Railway Light & 
Power Company, of Portland, Ore., is 
president of the association, 


Kallop ed Wolff Succeed Stasse 


Harry C. Kallop and Herman P. 
Wolff have been placed in charge of the 
circulation department of the Newark 
(N. J.) News, succeeding Charles L. 
Stasse, who died last week, victim of an 
automobile accident. Kallop, formerly in 
charge of the automobile advertising, will 
be circulation manager, while Wolff, who 
has been general cashier, will be superin- 
tendent of delivery. 


HELP WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


Circulation Manager. 

Salary and attractive bonus proposition to a 
circulation builder who can produce; hard 
work and persistent plugging against stiff 
competition; do not want an “efficiency ex- 
pert” but a man who builds newspaper circu- 
lation. State where you have produced re- 
sults. Middle west newspaper 15,000. Ad- 
dress C-905, care Editor & Publisher. i 


Good Opportunity for 

Forceful Copy Writer. 

New England newspaper which leads its field 
in circulation and advertising intends promote 
intensive campaign to develop maximum vol- 
ume local and national display and classified. 
Both direct mail and newspaper advertising 
will be used. We want man who can write 
interesting, convincing copy and sales letters 
with punch. Must have “pep” and enthusiasm. 
Fine opportunity if you can qualify. State 
age, experience, references, salary and all 
details in first letter. All applications held in 
strict confidence. Address Box C-906, care 
Editor & Publisher. 


Salesman 
wanted to sell Dry Mats as a side line. Liberal 
commission. C-794, Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted. 

Combination web pressman and_ stereotyper 
for Southern California open shop afternoon 
newspaper. Good working conditions, wages 
and permanency assured high class man. Ad- 
dress C-908, care Editor & Publisher. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


Fditor Wanted 

with $5,000 to invest in daily paper in Massa- 
chusetts town of 16,000 inhabitants. Paper 
started in August, 1923, now paying expenses. 
Splendid opportunity for newspaper man who 
can handle the editorial and news end as suc- 
cessfully as the advertising and business end 
has been handled. C-911, Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted. 

Advertising or newspaper man with five to 
ten thousand dollars as partner in established 
paying international newspaper. Money needed 
for expansion. Best medium. for business 
connections between Central Europe and 
America. Only paper of its kind. Unlimited 
field of usefulness and importance. C-910, 
Editor & Publisher. 


TAX RISE HITS NEWSPAPERS 


New Canadian Levy Expected to Boost 
Newsprint Costs $600,000 


A somewhat radical change in the sales 
tax comes into effect in Canada on Jan. 
I, affecting newspaper costs to a great 
extent. 

The new tax plan calls for a single 
payment of 6 per cent on the sale price 
of all goods produced or manufactured 
in Canada, payable by the producer or 
manufacturer at the time of sale. Simi- 
larly there is a 6 per cent levy on the 
duty paid value of imports. No tax, 
however, is payable on goods exported, 
or on goods sold to manufacturers to be 
used in the production of goods for sale 
to the trade or to consumers. 

So far as Canadian newspapers are 
concerned, the change will mean a very 
heavy increase in taxation. Under the 
present law, and under the new law, a 
newspaper is a product that is exempt 
from the sales tax. That is to say the 
publisher does not collect a tax in selling 
his product to newsdealers or to the 
public. But the raw materials which he 
buys are taxable and it is this feature 
which renders the tax ‘burdensome. 
When the paper manufacturer sells to 
the publisher under the present law, he 
collects 214 per cent to cover the tax. 
Under the new law he will collect 6 per 
cent. The increase, it is estimated, will 
add $600,000 to the newsprint bill of 
Canadian publishers. 

Representations have been made to the 
Government to have some modification 
made in the regulations, which will 
lighten the publisher of this new load 
of taxation. While Parliament alone can 
alter the principle of the law, the Minis- 
ter of Customs and Excise is allowed a 
considerable latitude in his interpretation 
of the law. It is the expectation of pub- 
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sales 
Appraisals 


NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 


PALMER, DE WITT 
& PALME 


Pacific Coast Representative 


M. C. MOORE 515 Canon Drive 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


350 Madison Ave., 
New York 


Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 
Established 1910 


{== WE CONNECT THE WIRES == 


S UCCESSFUL ADVERTISING 

MANAGER of three large 
newspapers (business manager of 
two) may be secured for execu- 
tive position in the $10,000 class. 
Our client’s connections have 
been with dailies of 50,000 to 
150,000 circulation, Now drawing 
big salary, earning it, and se- 
cure, Will take man’s size job 
to interest our No. 3032, 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 


THIRD NaT'L B'LDOG., SPRINGFIELD,MASS. 


We can increase your business—you 
want it increased. 


You have thought of press clippings 
yourself. But let us tell you how press 
clippings can be made a business-builder 


for you. 


BURRELLE 
145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 
Established a Quarter of a Century 


lishers that some measure of relief will 
be accorded them before the first of the 
year. 


IOWA DAILIES NAME AGENCIES 


Fairall-Battenfield and Potts-Turnbull 
to Place $20,000 Ad Fund 


Fairall-Battenfield advertising agency 
of Des Moines, Ia., in conjunction with 
the Potts-Turnbull agency of Omaha and 
Chicago, has been selected to handle the 
$20,000 nation-wide publicity campaign 
which the Iowa Daily Newspaper Men’s 
Association will launch to invite national 
advertisers to seek a field in this state. 

It is likely that this campaign will be 
followed through for several months and 
the first copy will go out as quickly as 
it can be prepared. Robert R. O’Brien 
of the Council Bluffs Nonpareil is chair 
man of the advertising committee. 


Churches Take Double-Page Ad 


Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, Dec. 
22, published two full pages of display 
advertisements announcing Christmas 
services in the Richmond churches. 
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LAUGH THROUGH 1924 


with 


KESSLER 


Experience shows that the 
subscribers to Kessler’s 
daily cartoon are sched- 
uled fora laugh a day (ex- 
cluding Sunday’s) during 
the New Year. 
Take out some Laugh Insur- 
ance in a Kessler 


subscription! 


METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER SERVICE 


Maximilian Elser, Jr., General Manager 
150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 


Raggedy 
Ann 


_ Johnny Gruelle 
is the world’s 
cleverest juvenile 
fiction _ genius. 
He writes and 
illustrates our 
little daily bed- 
time story. 


DF 
Nc 


A New York Corporation 
Norris A. Huse, . Mgr. 


America’s Best 


Magazine Pages 
Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 


Infernational News Service 
S38 Spruce St, Mew York 


1899—1924 


FEATURES 


THE INTERNATIONAL SYNDICATE 
212 Guilford Ave., Md. 


Baltimore, 
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JUNCHES 


Managing editors and city editors 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 


each hunch published under this head. 


worked successfully in your city does not bar tt from this department. 
your contributions to the HuncH Epiror. 


mail them in and receive payment. 


WAY to give information and also 
correct a lot of misunderstanding 
about newspapers is to run an article or a 
series of articles telling just how news- 
papers are operated—whence comes the 
material that fills them, how they are put 
together, and the like. A man recently 
asked the editor of a local paper this 
question: “Occasionally I see a picture 
in your paper that appeared in a neigh- 
boring town paper the day before. How 
do you copy that picture?” The editor 
explained the operation of the service 
that brought that picture to him, of 
course, but there are countless others 
who need enlightening.— Chester L. 
Shaw, 840 Kentucky street, Lawrence, 
Kan. 


Everyone is seeking happiness. A 
series of stories on happiness would at- 
tract attention and would be something 
entirely new. Work it this way: Ask a 
divorce court judge to tell how to be 
happy though married; interview a mar- 
ried couple celebrating their 50th anni- 
versary on the joys of marital companion- 
ship; go down in the slums for a couple 
of stories and head the articles, “How 
to be Happy though Poor.” An heiress 
might tell how she keeps happy though 
rich through work to benefit humanity; 
the list could go on forever—bachelors, 
blind men, boarding ‘housekeepers, a 
small boy of the “Huck Finn” type; the 
poorhouse, etc. A chain of stories that 
could be made greater and more com- 
pelling than the greatest serial—Roger 
‘Foster, 56 Oppmann terrace, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

“Odd Accident” stories are always in- 
teresting. For instance: Carelessly 
reaching for her hair with a hot curling 
iron, a woman was blinded when the hot 
iron came into contact with her eye. A 
surgeon performing an operation left a 
spool of thread in the wound. When an 
automobile skidded a front wheel came 
off and a flying spoke from the wheel 
crashed into a plate glass window. Look 
over your files. You will be surprised at 
the number of odd mishaps that can be 
rewritten into a feature story—F. C. 
Dayton, Schenectady (N. Y.) Union- 
Star. 


Publication of a. story showing how 
mail for out of town is handled and 
routed, etc., accompanied by a table 
showing the time that mail goes out for 
various points, will not only provide a 
good story, but the table may be clipped 
by readers for future reference, as well. 
Bert Al Teeters, Mock Box 295, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


The ranks of the G. A. R. are rapidly 
thinning. Send a photographer and re- 
porter to your local veterans’ head- 
quarters, get the list of members, photo- 
graph each and obtain a sketch of his 
life, war service, etc. The material will 
make a good series and the pictures will 
be invaluable when the “old boys” march 
on—D. A. A. 


A little inquiry among business and 
professional men will undoubtedly un- 
earth at least one whose pet aversion is 
the telephone. Then get his story, if you 
can. In this land of telephones how does 
he get along without using one? Does 
he do as much business as his competi- 
tors who are constant phone users? 
What is the story back of his aversion 
to the telephone —Cyril E. Lamb, 309 
Ballard street, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


An Oklahoma: City: insurance man is 
selling an insurance against loss of eye- 


Unavai 


are always on the lookout for news and 


Epitor & PusLisHER will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is now being 
Address 
When they appear, clip them and 
lable hunches will not be returned. 


sight. He says he is getting a lot of 
customers from those who drink whisky 
of doubtful origin which may cause 
blindness. At least he is using this as a 
selling talk and is canvassing the drink- 
ers and doing a good business. He gave 
a nice little story about questions asked 
him—Harold L. Mueller, Oklahoma 
City Times, Oklahoma City. 


A certain reporter who was only in 
the newspaper game a few years aston- 
ished the members of his staff consis- 
tently by knowing someone with whom 
he could get in touch whenever a big 
story would break almost anywhere in 
town and this is the explanation he gave: 
that he kept an index of everyone he met 
on a news story or whom he knew even 
slightly and also kept track of what or- 
ganizations these people are connected 
with. Therefore, when a news source is 
sought, this reporter usually has ready 
the name, address and telephone number 
of someone who either can give the paper 
some information or can refer a re- 
porter to an authoritative news source 
for a story.—David Resnick, St. Louis 
Times, St. Louis, Mo. 


Not so many years ago three or four 
standard styles of pipes satisfied all the 
smokers, and the tobacconists could lay 
in a supply with the assurance that they 
would all sell. Now a new style appears 
every. few weeks and it keeps the retail- 
ers jumping to keep up and have the new 
ones when they are called for, and at the 
same time manage their purchases so 
that they will not have a lot of dead 
stock on their hands when the demand 
falls off again. Get the views of the 
dealers on this subject. It is a vital 
question with many of them, and can 
easily be worked up into a good feature. 
—Cyril E. Lamb, 309 Ballard St., Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich. 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer is making 
a big hit with a daily series of pictures 
which show the city’s leading mansions 
and their spacious surroundngs 50 years 
ago. The half-a-century-old pictures are 
taken from a book of ‘Cleveland, issued in 
1874, describing about 100 of the city’s 
finest homes. A full description is given 
of the palatial old homes, many of them 
on Euclid avenue, for many years one of 
the famous residential streets of the 
world, a section of which was Called 
“Millionaires’ Row.” The old John D. 
Rockefeller home is among those along 
this avenue, including homes of John 
Hay, internationally known as an am- 
bassador and friend of Lincoln. Along 
with these old pictures are printed an- 
other, every day showing what the site 
of the residence looks like today. Some 
of the old homes are in a fair state of 
preservation, but others have given way 
to progress—have either been remodeled 
or torn down to make way for business 
houses. Several of the most expensive 
homes along Euclid avenue have been 
leased to clubs, societies, the Red Cross, 


American Legion, social organizations, 
and others have been converted into 
rooming houses and business offices. The 


famous “Andrews Folly,” probably the 
largest residence in Cleveland, was re- 
cently razed to make way for modern 
improvements. These daily features, 
written by a young woman, Miss Martha 
Aiken, are eagerly read by Clevelanders, 
who know very little of the history of 
the families who ruled socially and finan- 
cially a half a century ago. As a daily 
feature the pictures have caught the pa- 
per’s readers. This little story may sug- 
gest similar features to newspaper editors 
elsewhere.—]J. H. Webb, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


CORRESPONDENT! 


“The touch of sentiment—th| 
caption—the drawing —are a 
equally perfect” 


“Always deliciously funny—a’ 
ways well-drawn—never coarse] 


“Like all real humor, hag th 
touch of pathos” 


SCHOOLDAYS | 
DWIG 


The most popular “‘boy” comic | 


Let us send you samples and th 
list of papers that are using i 


: 
QUOTATIONS a | 


The McClure Newspaper Syndical 
373 Fourth Ave., New York Cit 


THE WORLD’S| 
GREATEST 
NEWSPAPER 


FEATURE SERVIC 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR SAMPLI 
AND RATES 


NEA SERVICE, INC. 
1200 W. Third St., Cleveland, ( 
| 


Million 
Dollar. 
Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulati 
Builders 


International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 


FOR 

DISTINCTIVE 

FEATURES | 
WRITE 


HOL-NORD 
FEATURE SERVIC 


500 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


comple tely | sy 
ewsPo ot Adverul ising Interests 
he O { kiN ve ENTIRE 


f VQ Bars \Country 


a 4 . 
Wh}! KN 
<= i 


ay 


a 
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— Thereby SE tablighing Itself As — 


——the greatest odbpttars ‘medium through which the newspapers can pre- 
sent the story of their advertising supremacy and the markets they cover. 


——__the direct route through which equipment manufacturers and syndicates 
-can reach the prospective buyers of their products and services. The 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK can be found 


in daily use in the offices of practically all newspaper executives. 


—-an advertising medium that works every day for twelve full months af- 


ter date of issue. 


Advertising forms close January 16th 


Year Book Number will be published January 26th 


115 WIRE SPACE RESERVATION NEW YORK 
WORLD BLDG. THE EDITOR & PUBLISHER CO. “"¥ 
a 


To Its Friends Among Advertisers and Agencies Who Have Assisted It To _ 
Achieve Through 1923 Its Most Successful Year, The Evening Mail Extends | 
Sincere Wishes for A Happy New Year and Continued Progress. : 


The Evening Mail Closes 
Its Biggest Year 


1923 has been a year of signal success for The Evening Mail. 


Its progress during the past twelve months has been in many respects 
the most revolutionary advance in the New York newspaper market 
in recent years. 


1924 opens with The Evening Mail in an undisputed position of influence 
in the Greater New York evening field. It stands in this field as one 
of only two class newspapers that reach the wealth of the greatest and 
richest urban market on earth. Its books at the close of business, Decem- 
ber 31st, will show a net paid advertising gain of over 600,000 lines in — 
excess of the previous year. 


It starts the New Year with the largest circulation it has ever com- 
manded, gained through sound and bona fide growth, devoid of inflation. 
It enjoys the confidence of its public to a high degree. 


Throughout 1924, it will offer advertisers an effective medium for sales or 
educational movements in the Greater New York market. 


THEEVENING MAIL 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


87th Year Foreign Representative 
of Publication Paul Block, Inc. 
New York—Chicago—Boston | 


THIS ISSUE—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, THE NEWSPAPER MAN 


*SuiItse 1117 Worup BvitpInc, New aX RK 
Original second class entry The Journalist, March 24, 1884; The Editor & pele December 7, 1901; The Editor & Publisher and Journalist, October 30, 
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f By Mail Ad 4, U. S. A; 
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Bread Buyers 
Are Bond Buyers 


| 

| 

| The “going” family—which “operates at a profit” —buys merchan- 
| dise with complete, up-to-date information as to the market. Keep 
| posted —buy right—invest the difference—is the formula. 


| The best merchandising medium in a city is, therefore, the best 
medium to sell securities. It reaches those individuals who keep the 
| eye on the merchandise market and one on the investment market. 


In Chicago The Daily News is the leading merchandising medium— 
read for its advertising no less than its editorial news because it 
carries a greater amount of trustworthy advertising than any other 
Chicago daily newspaper. It is also the medium through which many 
experienced Chicago investment houses are increasing their business 
in Chicago. 


For the average investor who studies the financial market in the eve- 
| ning, for the seasoned financial operator, and for the investment 
| advertiser who must reach both these classes—there is an outstand- 
ing financial medium in Chicago— 


THE DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 


*The Final Edition of The Chicago Daily News contains the COMPLETE story of the financial day 
TWELVE HOURS EARLIER than the same reports are supplied by any morning newspaper. 


Intertype Corporation 


sold, built, and shipped 
more machines to customers 


during 1923 


than in any previous year 


Please call upon our representatives for any 
information that they can furnish. They 


are in the field to serve as well as to sell. 


No Standardized Intertype Has Ever Become Obsolete 


. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION, General Offices and Eastern Sales Department, 50 Court Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Middle Western Branch: Rand-McNally Building, Chicago. Southern Branch: 77 McCall Street, Memphis. Pacific Coast Branch: 560 Howard Street, San 
Francisco. New England Sales Office: 49 Federal Street, Boston. Los Angeles Sales Office: 1240 South Main Street. Canadian Agents: Toronto Type Foundry - 
Company, Ltd., Toronto. British Branch: Intertype Limited, 15 Britannia Street, Kings Cross, W. C. 1. 
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News Features 


or Time Copy? 


CURRENT NEWS FEATURES, Incorporated, 
has just been established to supply the newspapers 
of America with features which relate to current 
news. 


We will begin where the telegraph wires end, 
endeavoring to fill the large gap between tele- 
graphic news and “time copy.’ 


Features which amplify or interpret news 8 the 
day will be our first concern. Fresh, vivid topics of 
interest, which readers are always eager to follow, 
will be treated by an all-star staff of men and 
women who have achieved a reputation in their 
respective fields. 


Editors will receive in a few days a series of 
announcements giving details of some of the most 
important features in the newspaper world. Many 
of these features will be released almost immedi- 
ately after receipt so it will not always be possible 
to grant options. Quick action will be appreciated 
since reservations will be made in order of 
application. 
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Washington, D. C. 
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“In 
Philadelphia 
nearly everybody reads || 


\ The Bulletin; 


It has been demonstrated, is being demonstrated every day, that the 
advertising columns of The Bulletin are extensively read and promptly 
responded to, and that advertisers in The Bulletin reap proportionately 
greater results from The Bulletin than they do from any other Philadel- 
phia advertising medium.—Newspaperdom, October 25, 1923. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 12, 1924 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN THE NEWSPAPER MAN 


Became Publisher By Accident in 1720—Aimed to Entertain Rather Than Instruct Readers—_F ought 
Against Abuse of Persons in News Columns and for Freedom of the Press. 


BY Benjamin Franklin, the newspaper 

man, a tribute ought to be paid. Last 
year Professor James Melvin Lee, of the 
Department of Journalism at New York 
University, told, in this paper, of the hu- 
man side of Franklin. Franklin’s love for 
the newspaper game makes such a tribute 
most appropriate. He wrote an epitaph— 
which was never used—calling himself, 
“Benjamin Franklin, Printer.” Newspa- 
per men in colonial days called them- 
selves not editors, but printers. 

Accident played a large part in the life 
of Franklin. It was accident that made 
him a newspaper man. Had his brother, 
James, not fallen into the toils of the law, 
Franklin would not have been made pub- 
lisher of the New England Courant. Be- 
cause the apprenticeship irked his inde- 
pendent soul, lhe might have gone into an- 
other line. He did start in the drygoods 
business at one time, and it was the death 
of his employer that sent him back~to 
printing. 

Franklin in his Autobiography thus 
tells about his first experience in the 
newspaper game: 

My brother had, in 1720, begun to print a 
newspaper. It was the second that appeared in 
America, and was called the New England 
Courant. The only one before it was the 
Boston News-Letter, I remember his being 
dissuaded by some of his friends from the 
undertaking, as not likely to succeed, one 
newspaper being in their judgment enough for 
America. At this time, 1771, there are not 
less than five-and-twenty. He went on, how- 
ever, with the undertaking. I was employed to 
carry the papers to the customers, after hav- 
ing worked in composing the types and print- 
ing off the sheets. 

My brother’s discharge was accompanied 
with an order, and a very odd one, that “James 
Franklin no longer prints the newspaper called 
the New England Courant.’ On consultation 
held in our printing-office amongst his friends, 
what he should do in this conjuncture, it was 
proposed to elude the order by changing the 
mame of the paper. But my brother, seeing 
inconvenience in this, came to a conclusion, as 
a better way, to let the paper in future be 
printed in-the name, of Benjamin’ Franklin; 
and in order to avoid the censure of the As- 
sembly, that might fall on him, as still printing 
it by his apprentice, he contrived and con- 
sented that my old indenture should be re- 
turned to me with a discharge on the back of 
it, to show in case of necessity; and, order to 
secure to him the benefit of my service, I 
should sign new indentures for the remainder 
of my time, which were to be kept private. A 
very flimsy scheme it was; however, it was 
immediately executed, and the paper was 
printed accordingly, under my name, for sev- 
eral months. 


Professor Lee, in his “History of 
American Journalism” corrects a slight 
error made by Franklin. He mentions 
that the Courant was not the second 
newspaper to appear in America, but the 
fourth in the Colonies and the third in 
Boston. The second newspaper to be 
published in Boston was, of course, the 
Boston Gazette. On Dec. 22, 1719, the 
Tuesday which followed the Monday on 
which the Boston Gazette first appeared, 
Andrew Bradford brought out the first 
paper in Philadelphia, the American 
Weekly Mercury. 

The controversy between the law and 
the Courant has been repeated over and 
Over again. Its significance, however, has 
been overlooked by all but a very few. 
Clyde Augustus Duniway, who in a Har- 
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vard Historical Study reviews the free- 
dom of the press in Massachusetts, shows 
the far reaching results of the Courant 
controversy in the following comment: 

The Courant case was of great importance in 
the development of freedom of the press, for 
it was the last instance of an attempt to revive 
and enforce censorship in Massachusetts. The 
prerogative of the governor as licénser had 
been set at defiance by the House, and his re- 
quest to be given licensing powers under an 
act -of the General Court had met with a 
negative response. Irritated by the Courant, 
the General Court had attempted to restrain its 
freedom by requiring it to have a “‘customary” 
license from the secretary of the province; but, 
the press having outgrown its swaddling clothes, 
evasion of the order went unpunished, and 
restrictive censorship passed away. 


However, it was not in Boston, but in 
Philadelphia that Franklin became the big 
newspaper man of his time. Accident 
again played a part. In fact, accident 
prevented his being the founder of the 
Pennsylvania Gazette. He was betrayed 
by a friend to whom he had confided his 
dream of publishing a paper, and Samuel 
Keimer brought out the Universal In- 
structor in Arts and Sciences; and the 


Pennsylvania Gazette, Dec. 24, 1728, be- 
fore Franklin was ready. 

In the Mercury, a competitor of the 
Gazette, Franklin had a fling at journal- 
ism, under the head of “Busy Body,” the 
first article being published Feb. 4, 1728-9. 
I quote this first story in full, because, 
while he was only 23 when he wrote it, 
he carried the same sense of humor and 
the same clarity of English throughout 
his whole life’: 

Mr. Andrew Bradford:—I design this to 
acquaint you, that I, who have long been one 
of your courteous readers, have lately enter- 
tained some thought of setting up for an au- 
thor myself; not out of the best vanity, I as- 
sure you, or desire of showing my parts, but 
purely for the good of my country. 

I have often observed with concern, that 
your Mercury is not always equally entertain- 
ing. The delay of ships expected in, and want 
of fresh advices from Europe, make it fre- 
quently very dull, and I find the freezing of 
our river has the same effect on news as trade. 
With more concern I have continually ob- 
served the growing vices and follies of my 
country-folk; and, though reformation is prop- 
erly the concern of every man, that is, every 
one ought to mend one; yet it is too true in 
this case, that what is everybody’s business is 


A SELDOM-SEEN PORTRAIT OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


nobody’s business; and the business is done 
accordingly. I therefore, upon mature deliber- 
ation, think fit to take nobody’s business wholly 
into my own hands; and, out of zeal for the 
public good, resign to erect myself into a kind 
of censor morum; purposing, with your allow- 
ance, to make use of the Weekly Mercury as a 
vehicle in which my remonstrances shall be 
conveyed to the world. 

I am sensible I have in this particular un- 
dertaken ,a very unthankful office, and expect 
little besides my labor for my pains. Nay, it 
is probable, I may displease a great number of 
your readers, who will not very well like to 
pay 10 shillings a year for being told of their 
faults. But, as most people delight in cen- 
sure when they themselves are not objects of it, 
if any are offended at my publicly exposing 
their private vices, I promise they shall have 
the satisfaction, in a very little time, of seeing 
their good friends and neighbors in the same 
circumstances. 


The Gazette, in the meantime, being a 
hastily adopted child of Keimer, and fall- 
ing ill of the diseases that so often afflict 
newspaper children, would have died had 
not Keimer finally turned it over to 
Franklin, whose own child it was. It 
came back to him in issue XL, Oct. 2, 
1729, 

Franklin threw into the “hell box,” 
Chambers’ “Dictionary of the Arts and 
Sciences,” which Keimer was reprinting. 
He brought to a sudden close Defoe’s 
“Religious Courtship,’ which was run- 
ning in the paper, and killed numerous 
extracts from English prints. For these 
features Franklin substituted what was 
for the time live news items. 

As a printer Benjamin Franklin was 
an expert; the best of his time in a me- 
chanical sense. Those who look over the 
early issues of the Pennsylvania Gazette 
in the New York Public Library almost 
believe they are looking at recent reprints, 
so clear are the types, and so plain the 
impressions, as the reader can see from 
the illustrations reproduced in connection 
with this article. 

Two house ads, one by Keimer and the 
other by Franklin, show a striking con- 
trast in the sense of news values of these 
two early printers in Philadelphia. 

Keimer shows he had no modern sense 
of news values. On page 2, of his first 
issue, Dec, 24, 1728, is found the follow- 
ing: 

We have little News of Consequence at pres- 
ent, the English Prints being generally stufft 
with Robberies, Cheats, Fires, Murders, Bank- 
ruptcies, Promotions of Some, and Hanging of 
Others; nor can we expect much better tilt 
Vessels arrive in the Spring. 


In contrast, note Franklin’s “nose for 
news” in his second edition, October 16, 
1729, page 4: 


Our Country Correspondents are desired to 
acquaint us as soon as they can conveniently, 
with every remarkable Accident, Occurence, 
&e., fit for publick Notice, that may happen 
within their knowledge; in Order to make this 
Paper more universally intelligent, 


In the third issue after Franklin took 
over the Gazette, Oct. 23, 1729, the first 
paragraph shows Franklin’s publicity 
sense? 


The Publishers of this Paper meeting with 
considerable Encouragement, are determined to 
continue it; and to that End have taken Meas- 
ures to settle a general Correspondence, and 
procure the best and earliest Intelligence from 
all Parts. We shall from time to time have all 


The house where Franklin lived at Passy, 


original is in the possession 


France, 
of the New York Public Library, 


From a sketch by Victor Hugo, The 


the noted Publick Prints from Great Britain, well to review his opinions on the vari- 


New England, New York, Maryland and Ja- 
maica, besides what News may be collected 
from Private Letters and Informations; and 
we doubt not of continueing to give our Cus- 
tomers all the Satisfaction they expect from a 


Performance of this Nature. 

From this Time forward, instead of publish- 
ing a Whole Sheet once a Week, as the first 
Undertaker engag’d to do in his Proposals, we 
shall publish a Half Sheet twice a Week, which 
accounts for the same Thing; only we think it 
will be more acceptable to our Readers, inas- 
much as their Entertainment will by this Means 
become more frequent. Numb. XLIV. will 
come out on Monday next. 


Modern critics might note that Frank- 
lin uses entertainment of readers, instead 
of imstruction. 

Thomas, in his “History of .Printing 
in America,” inserts as a footnote the 
following item about an ad by Franklin: 

Bills of lading formerly began with “‘Shipped 
by the Grace of God,’’ &c. Some people of 
Philadelphia objected to this phraseology as 
making light of serious things. Franklin there- 
fore printed some without these words and 
inserted in his paper the following advertise- 
ment: “Bills of Lading for sale at this office, 
with or without the Grace of God.” 


When Franklin took over the Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette he had as a partner, Hugh 


Meredith. Beginning with the issue of 
May 11, 1732, when Meredith retired, 


Franklin’s name appeared alone in the 
imprint until Jan. 12, 1748, when it was 
changed to “B. Franklin and D. Hall.” 

On Nov. 7, 1765, the first week the 
Stamp Act took effect, the Gazette ap- 
peared in the form shown in the illustra- 
tion: “No Stamp- Paper to be had. 
This was the first issue without Frank- 
lin’s name as publisher. 

Franklin once told how much help Hall 
was in this partnership, for Hall took 
from Franklin’s hands all care of the 
printing office and divided the profits, 
punctually, with Franklin. In spite of the 
absence of Franklin’s name in the imprint 
when the paper resumed its old title, the 
partnership of Hall and Franklin was not 
formally dissolved until Feb. 1, 1776. 

To give the reader an indication of the 
ledger of the Gazette, it may be remarked 
that the profits from 1748-1776, when 
Hall became publisher, amounted to more 
than £12,000 for subscription and £4,000 
for advertising. In (May, 1766, Hall took 
in William ‘Sellers as a partner. But the 
history of the Gazette from this time on 
has no direct connection with Benjamin 
Franklin, the newspaper man. 

It should be noticed in this connection 
that after Franklin left the paper the in- 
fluence of the Gazette began to decline, 
while that of the Pennsylvania Journal 
increased.. This Journal was published by 
William Bradford, a grandson of. the 
William Bradford who brought out the 
first paper in New York, the New York 
Gazette, Nov. 8, 1725; the 200th anniver- 
sary of which, by the way, will occur next 


year. 
(This same William Bradford, the 
grandfather, was the man--who_ sent 


Franklin to Philadelphia to find work, not 
having any for him in his New York 
shop.) 

Now that Franklin’s newspaper career, 
technically speaking, is over, it might be 


ous phases of journalism. 

The following shows the very nice way 
he “calls” the Mercury for stealing 
stories : 

When Mr. Bradford publishes after us and 
has occasion to take an Article or two out of 
the Gazette, which he is always welcome to do, 
he is desired not to date his Paper a Day be- 
fore ours, (as last Week in the Case of the 
Letter containing Kelsey’s Speech, &c.) lest 
distant Readers should imagine we take from 
him, which we always carefully avoid. 

Over and over, throughout his 
Franklin stresses his aversion to 
paper abuse of persons. 

He. writes to “Messrs. Hall and Sell- 
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ers,” editors of the Gazette, telling them 
that this abuse endangers the liberty of 
the press, and commending the Gazette 
because for the 50 years of its existence 
“scarce one libellous piece” had appeared 
init. He also asks-them to publish their 
“disapprobation” of this practice, and says 
that it hurts our country abroad. 

In writing to Mr. F. Hopkinson, Phila- 
delphia, from Passy, Franklin says he 
thinks the “conductor of a newspaper 
should consider himself the guardian of 
his country’s reputation, and refuse “such 
writings.” 

In regard to freedom of the press, he 
sagely remarks: that he will “cheerfully 
exchange his liberty of abusing others 
for the privilege of not being abused.’ 

His solution to the question follows: 
“My proposal then is, to leave the liberty 
of the press- untouched, to be exercised 
in its full force, and vigor; but to per- 
mit the liberty of the cudgel to go with it 
part passu.” The he goes on to recom- 
mend to the legislators that when they 
“secure the person of a citizen from as- 
saults, they would likewise provide for 
the security of his reputation.” A similar 
resolution was introduced in the first 
Kansas Legislature, when a Mr. Mc- 
Meekin moved that if any reporter of a 
Kansas, newspaper vilified any member of 
the Legislature, the member so vilified 


should be authorized and expected to 
thrash the offender. 
Newspaper readers must have been 


about as critical in Franklin’s day as they 
are now, for we find him, in 1765, com- 
plaining of their incredulity. 

“Formerly,” he says, “everything print- 
ed was believed because it was in print; 
now things seem to be disbelieved for just 


the very same reason.” 
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The Pennsylvania Gazette for November 7, 1765, It shows how Franklin avoided payment 


of the Stamp tax, 
regular title 


The next week the paper was entitled, Remarkable Occurrences, 
and numbering were resumed 


The 


on November 2l, 1765, but without the 


Franklin-Hall imprint, 
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The first ._page of the Pennsylvania Gazette, 

three weeks after Franklin becamé connected 

with that paper, It shows how he emphasizes 

Foreign Affairs and announces the publication 
of the first semi-weekly in America. 


Franklin was one of the early publish- 
ers in America who wanted to require 
payment in advance of subscriptions. The 
following “duns” may explain the ‘neces- 
sity. : 

This present Paper, No. 303, finishes the 
Fifth Year, since the Printer hereof undertook 
the Gazette; no more need be said to my gen- 
erous Subscribers, to remind them, that every 
one of those who ara above a Twelve month in 
Arrears, has it in his Power to contribute con- 
siderably toward the Happiness of his most 
obliged humble Servant. 

B. Franklin, 


This Gazette Numb. 564 begins the 11th 
Year since its first publication: And whereas 
some Persons have taken it from the Begin- 
ning, and others for 7 or 8 Years, without 
paying me one Farthing, I do hereby give no- 
tice to all who are upwards of one year. in 
Arrears, that if they do not make speedy pay- 
ment, I shall discontinue the Papers to them, 
and take some proper Method of Recovering my 
Money. 

B. Franklin. 


That Franklin was not too commercial 
is shown by the following story, taken 
from ‘Thomas’ History of Printing in 
“America to show his characteristic inde- 
pendence: 

Soon after the establishment of his paper, a 


person brought him a piece, which he re- 
quested him to publish in the Pennsylvania 
, Gazette. Franklin desired that the piece might 


be left for his consideration until next day, 
when he would give an answer. The person 
returned at the time appointed, and received 
from Franklin this communication: 

“T have perused your piece, and find it to be 
scurrillous and defamatory. To determine 
whether I should publish it or not, I went 
home in the evening, purchased a 2 penny loaf 
at the baker’s, & with water from the pump 
madé my supper; I then wrapped myself up in 
my great coat, and laid down on the floor & 
slept till; morning, when, on another loaf & a 
mug’ of water, I made my breakfast. From this 
regimen I feel no inconvenience whatever. 
Finding I can live in this manner, I have 
formed a determination never to prostitute my 
press to the purpose of corruption, & abuse of 
this kind, for the sake of gaining a more com- 
fortable subsistence.”’ 


If space permitted I would tell of 
Franklin’s unselfishness. How he helped 
his relatives who started colonial news- 
papers in Rhode Island, Connecticut and 
New York. But all of these details can 
be found in the early chapters of Profes- 
sot Lee’s “History of American Journal- 
ism.” 

As a fitting conclusion to this chat 
about B. Franklin, the newspaper man, I 
should like to quote the toast proposed at 
the Franklin dinner given by the New 
York Typographical Society, Jan. 17, 
1850, by Professor S. F. B. Morse, of 
New York University, the inventor of the 
telegraph which put news in the newspa- 
pers: 


“The Press—Its legitimate use to ex- 
press and im-press, not to sup-press the 
truth, nor to op-press nor de-press an 
honest heart.” 


“BATTLE OF LIGHT 


Editor & Publisher 


SIXES” TO ENGAGE 


AUTOMOBILE WORLD IN 1924 


Type Favored by Manufacturers—Production Figures to Drop 
While Ads Mount by Millions, Is Forecast— 
$7,000,000 Ford Campaign Hinted 


By JAMES T. SULLIVAN 


Automobile Editor, the Boston Globe 


M OTOR vehicle makers will produce 
less cars and trucks and do more 
advertising in 1924. That seems to be 
the opinion of some of the men who have 
studied conditions the past few months. 
In 1923 production reached a new high 
mark by running up to some 4,000,000 
vehicles, of which about 3,625,000 were 
cars and 375,000 were trucks. This total 
put more than 14,000,000 machines on 
the highways of the United States. That 
meant penetrating every city, town, vil- 
lage and hamlet in our vast expanse of 
territory. 


This peak production and sales in 1923 
was made possible by advertising on a 
gigantic scale running into millions. With 
less production naturally one might fig- 
ure less advertising. But less production 
does not mean that everyone is going to 
cut down pro rata. As a matter of gen- 
eral knowledge a number of big compa- 
nies plan to increase their output in 1924. 

Competition on keener scale than ever 
is going to be the résult of the 1924 cam- 
paign. If we make an analysis it would 
be found that while the country is sold 
on motoring as a general proposition yet 
it is not sold 100 per cent on any one, 
two or three cars. Nor a dozen cars. 
There is a general popularity for variotis 
types in different classes to be sure,- but 
this popularity must be continued, and to 
do it will necessitate advertising. 

This year is going.to see~ what may 

be termed “The Battle of Light Sixes.” 
It is'this entrance of the light six*on a 
larger scale ‘than’ ever that drew the big 
crowds to’ the New York show’ away up 
in the Bronx, and which will, increase 
the attendance at Chicago, Boston, ‘and 
all the other cities where exhibitions are 
to be staged this year. ; 
‘-Last ‘summer dropping around through 
the motor production centers one heard 
talk of this maker and that maker being 
at work upon a new six. There was not 
the general air of secrecy that marked 
previous years regarding models, but 
nothing definite or tangible was given out 
for publication. Specifications and price 
were not obtainable because. the makers 
could not determine for themselyes what 
these were to be. 


Now comes the show and with it the 
new sixes. They are at the show and 
around in the hotel lobbies for inspection. 
One after another began to be announced 
a short time ago and the end is’ not yet. 
Oldsmobile at $750 set many talking. 
Essex was a theme of gossip and specula- 
tion for a long time. The Collins was 
talked of and that name has been dropped 
for Peerless. Speculative mystery ad- 
vertisements in the Saturday Evening 
Post about Walter P. Chrysler told the 
trade a car of that name was coming. 
More mystery preceded the unveiling of 
the Velie. Moon was known to be work- 
ing On a new six for some months. Dort 
had definitely shifted from fours to sixes 
some time ago. Lexington got out the 
Concord. So they came along to add to 
the others like Cleveland, Columbia, 
Flint, Jewett, Haynes, Studebaker, Nash, 
etc., in the low and moderate-priced class. 
And there is talk of others. 

‘When it is figured out how these cars 
will overlap in prices closely it will mean 
more than mere demonstrating and talk- 
ing to sell them. True, each one has dis- 
tinctive features. But put them in a 
Parade and it being the first time they 
were noted it would take an expert to 
Pick the outwardly distinctive features. 
Therefore the distributors will have to 
share the burden with the factories in 
telling the world about the various fea- 
tures in this, that and the other car, 
among other factors being the four- 
wheel brake and balloon tires. And with 
more intensive selling made necessary by 
competition, the small dealer this year 


will be forced to-use copy in the local 
papers. 

Because the distributors in 1923 as a 
general rule made a good bit of money 
they are willing to share part of this now 
with their smaller dealers and with the 
factories to increase their sales. The 
best evidence of this was becoming ap- 
parent during the late summer of 1923 
when a number of factories and distribu- 
tors decided that it would be better 
business to continue their schedules right 
through the 1923 year instead of allow- 
ing for a lapse when fall was setting in. 
Figures of motor advertising in the big 
cities will show an increase in display 
copy generally, and a dropping off in 
used car classified in 1923, and it will be 
the same in 1924 due to the dealers work- 
ing out their own used car problems with 
the passing of the men and firms who 
specialized solely in used cars. 

With the advent of the new sixes it 
will mean also that the four-cylinder cars 
are not going to be allowed to just roll 
along unannounced by their makers. 
While the makers of the former will be 
telling their virtues the men in the four- 
cylinder line will continue to spend their 
money holding up their reputation. That 
means Dodge Brothers, Gray, Durant, 
Star, Gardner, Overland, Hupmobile, etc., 
will be heralding their virtues and the 
new Rollin has started already with full 
page copy at the show opening. 

Then there will be the others in the 
price class running up into the several 
thousands adding to the general totals. 
And there will be the truck company 
entering-a new. era bringing out busses 
for highway transportation. In 1923 the 
hus business seemed to take on a lot of 
life. The fight between the steam and 
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electric railway men on one hand and the 
bus owners and truck men on-the other 
had reached a stage where conciliation 
was possible. Throughout the country 
there have been meetings of the two 
classes here and there to reach some sort 
of agreement where both sides may make 
money, Railway magnates have seen the 
light and they are buying busses. That 
has started some of the truck people like 
White, Pierce Arrow, Mack, etc., to start 
advertising about their busses. It is go- 
ing to increase this year. 

Tire advertising has dropped off. That 
was due to over-production and high 
quality goods last year. They have been 
making tires to last so long that motorists 
are getting 15,000 and more miles, or as 
much as they got in three seasons. This 
led to curtailment of sales, for men wore 
their tires down to the casing, and did 
not carry spares as in the past. So the 
tire makers had to retrench in various 
ways, among them advertising. And pro- 
duction has been slowed down. 

This year, however, sales will improve. 
Because of the open winter hundreds of 
thousands of owners are using their cars 
who in the past put them up. And they 
are wearing out the tires. With 14- 
000,000 owners rushing around in 1924, 
or rather more than 15,000,000 by late 
spring, there will be a big potential mar- 
ket opening up. Tire makers today real- 
ize the value of advertising, and sched- 
ules are being considered now for the 
1924 year that will make up for the drop- 
ping off in 1923. 

When to this will be added the many 
accessories gradually widening their mar- 
kets it is not at all difficult to realize that 
advertising copy will be continuous for 
the papers that produce results. More 
and more the advertising men are study- 
ing the results and they have learned that 
circulation alone is not the basis for plac- 
ing copy. Merit will count more than 
ever. 

It is not possible at this time to esti- 
mate what the schedules will be like. But 
some of the agencies and factory men 
have worked out plans that give some 
indication of their feelings. And while 
the national advertising, so-called, in 
magazines will be large, newspapers will 
get more than ever in 1924 when the 


BLAZE DRIVES N. Y. WORLD STAFF TO STREET 


Battling “in dense clouds of smoke 
caused by burning insulation and press- 
room oil, firemen brought under control 
a stubborn blaze which threatened for a 
time to sweep the 16 floors of the Pulitzer 
building, famous Park Row home of the 
New York World, Friday, Jan. 4. Six 
presses of the 18 in the World’s pressroom 
—two octuple, two quad, and two color— 
were damaged. 

Starting from a short circuit in the 
pressroom, the fire ate its way to a coun- 
terweight shaft behind the elevators and 
worked its way to the top of the building, 
Heavy smoke from burning insulation and 
oil filled the upper floors of the building, 
forcing the Morning World staff to the 
street. Firemen ordered the structure 
cleared. Switchboard operators and ele- 
vator men stuck to their posts until oc- 
cupants of all offices had been warned and 
carried to safety. 

Late workers in the offices of Eprror 


& PusLisHER on the 11th floor joined in 
the exodus from the building as acrid 
smoke filled the editorial and business de- 
partments. 

Universal Service, United News, United 
Press, and Standard News faced inter- 
ruption of wire service. Universal made 
arrangements to handle its report over the 
wires of the International News Service, 
21 Spruce street. Work on the Morning 
World was delayed in the editorial and 
composing rooms for more than an hour 
and a half, which resulted in the paper 
appearing on the street about an hour 
later than usual. By 7:45 the fire was 
out and occupants re-entered the building. 

Before the fire had been extinguished 
the Staats Zeitung and the Evening Tele- 
gram had offered the World the use of 
their presses. Examination disclosed that 
it would not be necessary to go outside 
the World plant to print the morning 
edition. 
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final O, K, has been put on schedules, 
It is bound to run above $100,000,000. 
General Motors with its lines of Buick, 
Cadillac, Chevrolet, Oldsmobile, Oakland 
and G. M. C. truck is expected to spend 
$10,000,000. Buick copy is running con- 
sistently now on a basis to cover an en- 
tire year. Oldsmobile executives notified 
their distributors that all newspaper copy 
would be at the distributors’ expense, as 
the factory copy was going into maga- 
zines. ‘However, as Oldsmobile has a 
good representation throughout the coun- 
try its dealers are bound to use the 
newspapers, Oakland has not started yet, 
and Cadillac is not doing much until 
spring, but Chevrolet is doing a good bit 
of spending. 

Ford is reported as having a $7,000,000 
campaign under way. A few weeks ago 
some of his men were in New York look- 
ing through Joe Reilly’s electrotyping 
plant on West 37th St. to learn costs, 
etc., with a possibility of opening an elec- 
tro plant at Detroit. Meanwhile, a New 
York branch is going under D,. Minard 
Shaw for the Brotherton agency to see 
that newspapers get the Ford copy in 
time, which was not possible always from 
Detroit. 

Auburn distributors are to discuss a 
general campaign during show week on 
a plan to keep copy going consistently 
instead of off and on. Chalmers and 
Maxwell, with the new Chrysler, will 
spend a lot more now, and in 1923 the 
copy ran about every week in some paper 
in the larger cities.. Chandler and Cleve- 
land, whose big slams of half and full 
pages were welcomed throughout the 
country, will become more frequent this 
year for the production goes from 16,000 
to possibly 25,000 on Chandler cars, and 
Cleveland will go up, too. Cole is plan- 
ning spending $150,000 or $175,000 ex- 
clusively in newspapers. Columbia has 
a new campaign in the making. 

Dodge Brothers will continue along the 
even tenor of its way with its 420 lines 
every week in some paper, and larger 
copy from time to time. Dort has just 
O.. K’d a schedule for its: dealers allow- 
ing them choice of three different sizes of 
copy to run until early summer. Durant 
is getting under way again with copy for 
Star, Durant and Flint. Elgin is break- 
ing into print in different places showing 
new signs of life under different manage- 
ment. 

Essex, which includes the Hudson, has 
been one of the biggest advertisers year 
after year. With the new Fssex enter- 
ing the six class that means more fre- 
quent pieces of copy on that, and as much 
as ever for Hudson. Franklin is just 
making up its annual schedule. In 1923 
it went right through the year with a 
big campaign. It is considering with its 
distributors a continuation of this, or 
where conditions warrant it dropping off 
in summer and increasing the spring and 
fall schedules. Gardner has not decided 
fully its 1924 plans, and much will de- 
pend upon how great an outlay the deal- 
ers want to expend. Its campaign last 
year was a large one so it should be the 
same now. Gray will do some more 
consistent spending where it has strong 
dealers, and this is true of H. C. S. 
Haynes is being refinanced now, which 
means the name will appear as frequently 
as in 1923, and in that same city where 
is made the Apperson, reports state this 
car 1s coming back, and so it will do as 
well at least this year as last. 

Hupmobile with $4,000,000 new capital 
and a planned increase from 40,000 to 
50,000 cars, with executives who believe 
in newspaper advertising will break into 
a larger campaign than ever, and that 
will be going some. Jewett, which is, of 
course, Paige-Detroit, had one of the 
largest campaigns out fast year, running 
52 weeks, and this year it is planning to 
go equally as strong. Jordan having 
turned its inventory over 15 times, and 
just voted a 600 per cent stock dividend, 
yet leaving a good bit of money on hand, 
will break into print more often this year, 
possibly with nét so large copy. Kissel 
is bound to be heard from. LaFayette 
came through last fall with a very con- 
sistent campaign and a more lengthy one 
is due this time. Marmon is now work- 
ing on a $250,000 campaign for news- 
papers, and an equal amount for maga- 
zines. Moon has a new. car, and plenty 
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of money, so its advertising appropriation 
will be larger with its new six to be 
marketed. 

Nash in 1923 found its distributors so 
well paid by its half-page copy for the 
first part of 1923 that it had no difficulty 
in selling them the plan of continuing 
throughout the year, dropping to smaller 
size copy yet making it one of the biggest 
schedules out. These plans will be re- 
peated. 

Willys-Overland having paid off its 
debts and with a much larger production 
announced means the continued policy of 
running large and small advertisements 
all year throughout the country. Packard 
is running its first schedule of the year 
now, and that will be followed by others 
right along with a few intermissions, 
bringing Packard again into the big users 
of newspaper space. Pierce Arrow had 
regular season schedules in 1923 and will 
do the same now, the first one having 
been sent to dealers a few days ago. It 
will do more bus advertising with the 
establishment of truck branches of its 
own. Peerless, with its new six, will at 
least duplicate its 1923 figures which put 
over the Peerless Eight everywhere. Reo 
will continue in the consistent class co- 
operating with its dealers, and a schedule 
is running now in some cities of four- 
column copy. Rickenbacker has ambi- 
tious plans for this year to reach the top 
of the list in its class and its officials are 
well sold on newspapers. Its full pages 
fast year produced the results desired, 
which is the basic reason for more of 
them in 1924, particularly with increased 
production, and a stock issue over- 
subscribed. It is now paying the adver- 
tising costs 100 per cent instead of ona 


50-50 basis. And the factory picks the 
papers. ; 
Studebaker, recognized as a leader in 


announcements, is fulfilling expectations 
so far this year to continue making the 
name a household word through the daily 
press. Stutz plans to blossom out to 
greater lengths with the papers than it 
did a year ago to feature its new innova- 
tions. Velie is considering its schedule 
now and will have it ready in a few 
weeks, when all the distributors have 
talked it over. Wills Sainte Claire, com- 
ing back stronger, will spend more money 
this year, much of it in the papers. 

Goodrich, Goodyear, Firestone, United 
States, Fisk, Pennsylvania, Miller, Lee, 
Kelly-Springfield, Ajax, and other lead- 
ing tire companies have advertising de- 
partments available to break into print at 
a few weeks’ notice when conditions war- 
rant. These, with battery and oil com- 
panies, will make up the general trade 
business which will turn a lot of money 
into the newspapers. 


Girl’s Heroism Saves Children 


Through the heroism of Helen G. Lu- 
cey, 16 year old high school girl, Nancy 
and George Ryan, young children of 
George Ryan, city editor of the Boston 
Herald, were saved from being run down 
by an express truck while crossing the 
street in Newton, their home, Christmas 
eve. Miss Lucy, who accompanied the 
children, pushed them out of the way 
and herself was struck by the truck, se- 
riously injuring her. She is in a critical 
condition at the Newton hospital. 


Daily Made Libel Co-Defendant 


Portland Oregon Journal is made a co- 
defendant with Circuit Judge George 
Tazwell in a suit for libel filed by James 
N. Davis, Portland attorney, who de- 
mands $30,000. Davis first filed a 
slander charge against Judge Tazwell 
but withdrew it when he found that it 
could not be broadened to include the 
newspaper. The libel suit, which is based 
on an interview with the judge, then 
followed. 


Retail Ad Men Meet Weekly 


Retail advertising managers, publicity 
directors and sales. promoters of New 
York are holding weekly meetings for 
the purpose of discussing problems rela- 
tive to their positions. Eugene Beaupre, 
sales promotion manager, McCreery’s 
stores originated the idea, 


Editor 


HOTEL TRADE AD DEALS 
CHEAT PUBLISHER 


Advertising Runs as Hotel Orders It, 
but the Publisher Can’t Bargain 
for Accommodations that 
Suit Him 


Several newspaper men in New York 
for the automobile show this week called 
attention to changing customs by which 
due bills given by hotels to newspapers in 
exchange for advertising were not good 
for accommodations during the show. 
That was the immediate occasion of a 
complaint by one who has found also that 
some hotels won’t honor due bills during 
the World Series, or other seasons when 
the house can be filled with cash cus- 
tomers. Some hotels make their creden- 
tials good during only eight months of 
the year, while practically all limit their 
scope to payment for rooms only. 

In years past trade contracts were made 
in exchange for advertising under which 
hotels gave full accommodations—rooms 
and meals at any time during one year— 
and it was customary for newspapers to 
pay the agency arranging the deal 10 per 
cent commission in cash. 

“Hotels today are not giving the news- 
papers an even exchange for the adver- 
tising space,” said the publisher, “and: we 
cannot understand why the newspaper 
publishers continue to accept due bills as 
they are now issued. The hotel mana- 
ger places any limitation he wants on the 
period of validity of the bill and the 
accommodations for which it will be hon- 
ored, but he orders his advertising copy 
to appear during whatever period desired. 

“Most of the due bills have a pro- 
vision that they must be presented before 
registering at the hotel. Why should 
this be? Is it to find out that the guest 
has a due bill in order to increase the 
charge of the room, or to say ‘House 
full’ 

“Ror this ‘kind of service the newspa- 
pers are required to pay an agency com- 
mission of 15 per cent. 

“Tt is said that on the average only 50 
per cent of the value of each due bill is 
used in accommodations. On that basis 
the hotels are getting 100 per cent in 
advertising and giving 50 per cent in ac- 
commodations. 

“This condition should not exist. The 
newspapers of the country should not ac- 
cept any trade deals unless they receive 
a fair exchange for their advertising space 
and- until such time as the hotels are 
willing to give the publishers an even 
break it would be much better to pay 
cash and stop at the hotel desired. 

“Newspapers are maintaining their 
rates for their cash advertisers and there 
is no reason why they should not receive 
the same rates on hotel trade deals.” 


lowa Newspaper Amendment Loses 


An amendment to reduce the number of 
Iowa official county newspapers by 
failed recently at the special session of 
the Iowa general assembly now in ses- 
sion in Des Moines. It was proposed by 
Senator J. L. Brookhart of Washington, 
Ta., a ‘brother of United States Senator 
Smith W. Brookhart. It sought to limit 
the number of official county newspapers 
to two in counties having less than 25,000 
population. The present law provides 
three official newspapers in counties with 
a total population of 15,000 or more. 


Pulp Hearings to Resume 


Date for resumption of Royal Commis- 
sion hearings on the proposed pulpwood 
embargo has now definitely been set for 
the last week of this month. Sessions 
will be held first in Northern Ontario. 
In April the body moves to British Co- 
lumbia. It is expected hearings will not 
be concluded before the middle of sum- 
mer, 


Forestry Congress in Savannah 


Sixth Southern Forestry Congress will 
be held in Savannah, Ga., Jan. 28 and 30, 
inclusive. Outstanding figures in forest 
conservation and in the business life of 
the South are expected to address. the 
sessions. 
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oo N small communities, the local 
newspaper proprietor is usually 
made the goat of the advertising 
program. He is expected to con- 
tribute newspaper space free and 
the leading citizens,—all members 
of the social organization—bring 
the utmost pressure to bear in this 
classic form of high-binding. 


“Do not expect this of your news- 
paper. Advertising is the com- 
modity it manufattures, just as 
surely as the shoe factory makes 
shoes. If shoe manufacturers or 
newspaper makers wish to con- 


tribute their respective commodi- 
ties to the cause, well and good. 
But do not fail to appreciate that 
donated advertising space is dol- 
lars out of the publishers’ pocket 
just as surely as donated shoes.” 


—Milton Goodman. 


NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
TO BOOST STATE 


Hold Mid-Winter Meet at Pinehurst 
Jan. 3, 4—Advertising Ethics and 
Free Publicity Discussed— 

Odell Speaks 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


_ Prnenurst, N. C., Jan. 9.—Shop talks 
in which special emphasis was laid on 
how the accomplishments of ‘North Car- 
olina can be better presented to the world 
at large, played an important part in the 
sessions of the mid-winter meeting of the 
North Carolina Press Association which 
was held Jan. 3 and 4 in Pinehurst. 


‘Only morning sessions were held by 
the convention members, the afternoons 
being devoted to recreational activities, 
prominent among these being a golf tour- 
nament staged by Walter Savory, of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co. : 


Wallace Odell, of Tarrytown, N. Y., 
president of the National Editorial As- 
sociation, was honor-guest of the meet- 
ing and addressed the members at a ban- 
quet, Jan. 4. Mr. Odell devoted his ad- 
dress to a defense of prohibition and an 
appeal to members of the association to 
affiliate with the association. which he 
represented. 


Dr. E. C. Brooks, president of Niorth 
Carolina State ‘College; Hon. Josephus 
Daniels, former Secretary of the Navy; 
Leonard Tufts, one of the promoters of 
the developments at Pinehurst, and Bion 
H. Butler, pioneer peach orchard devel- 
oper in the sand hills, were other speak- 
ers at the sessions. 

Two subjects which gained prominence 
related to free publicity and advertisement 
and the securing of an agent to handle all 
foreign advertising matter for members 
of the association. It was finally agreed 
that each editor should determine for his 
own paper what constitutes advertising 
matter, and nothing definite was done 
relative to obtaining the advertising 
agent. 

_ The “Tar Heel” editors showed keen 
interest in broadcasting to the world the 
accomplishments of their state and the 
best manner of doing this publicity work, 
received more attention than any other at 
the convention. It was the consensus of 
opinion that “undeveloped resources” and 
“generalities” should not be mentioned, 
but that space should be devoted to the 
state’s progress educationally, agricultur- 
ally, industrially, and in manufactured 
products. 

_ In order to interest outside capital it 
is necessary to show results, it was stated 
by several speakers at the convention, 
and they all agreed that North Carolina 
has done enough to let actions speak for 
themselves. 

No meeting place for the summer con- 
vention was selected, but it is probable 
that the sessions will be held at some 
eastern city. A junket trip, to extend 
from Raleigh to the sea coast; has been 
suggested, and probably will get attention 
from the executive committee which will 
select the convention city. 


GANNETT COMPANY, INC. 
BUYS EMPIRE GROUP 


Copeland and Davenport Sell Their 
Interests in Rochetser, Elmira, 
and Utica Papers to 
New Firm 


Following issuance in Albany, N. Y., of 
a charter to the Gannett Company, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y., announcement was made 
in the latter city, that all interests of 
Dr. Woodford J. Copeland and Erwin 
R. Davenport in the Rochester Times- 
Union, Utica Observer-Dispatch and El- 
mira Star-Gazette had been purchased by 
the new corporation. These three news- 


papers, with the Ithaca (N. Y.) Journal 
News, of which Frank E. Gannett, Roch- 
ester, is president, formed the Empire 
State Group of Newspapers. 

The incorporating directors are Mr. 
Gannett, Frank E. Tripp, Elmira, and 


Frank E. GANNETT 


Prentiss Bailey, Utica. Capital stock of 
7,500 shares of no par value has been 
authorized. 

Mr. Gannett is president of the Gannett 
Company, Inc., and becomes the principal 
owner and directing head of this group of 
newspapers. 

_It has not been announced what con- 
sideration was involved in the transfer of 
these interests. : 
_ The sale, it is announced, will not alter 
in any way the policy of the four papers 
of which Mr. Gannett has been the di- 
recting editor for a long time. The or- 
ganizations will remain practically the 
same with the exception of a few minor 
changes. 

In Rochester, William W. Oliver be- 
comes business manager of the Times- 
Union with Ernest P. Gosling as director 
of circulation and advertising. Frank A. 
Wood remains as advertising manager 
and Frank Roberts as circulation man- 
ager. Roy 'C. Kates continues as man- 
aging editor. In Elmira, Frank E. Tripp 
retains his interest in the Star-Gazette 
‘Company and becomes general manager, 
assuming the duties which have been dis- 
charged by Dr. Woodford J. Copeland. 

Dr. Copeland, Mr. Davenport and Mr. 
Gannett have been in partnership since 
1906 when the Elmira Gazette was con- 
solidated with the Evening Star. In 1918 
they purchased the Rochester Union’ and 
Advertiser and the Rochester Evening ’ 
Times and consolidated them as the 
Rochester Times-Union. Two years ago 
they bought the Utica Herald-Dispatch 
and its consolidation with the Utica Ob- 
server-Dispatch followed. 

_For the past two years, on account of 
his health, Dr. Copeland has not been 
able to give his full time to newspaper 
work and the sale is the result .of -his 
desire to retire from. active. duty, - Mr. 
Davenport also wished to retire from 
business and the two transactions were 
combined. 
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CLUB CELEBRATES 


OPENING OF NEW HOME’ 


Park Avenue Structure Called Stanford White’s Masterpiece 
—Decorated in Marble, Mahogany, Hand Wrought 
Iron—Reception Held January 5 


EW home of the Advertising Club of 
New York, at 23 Park avenue, was 
formally opened to the members and their 
friends with a House Warming, Jan. 5, 
when from 2 to 5 o’clock about 800 guests 
called. The building, which was designed 
by Stanford White, is said to be his most 
prized master-work in architecture, and 
was erected by him for J. Hampden Robb, 
a rich New Yorker of the old school. 

The exterior of the club shows one of 
the most gracefully formed buildings on 
Park avenue, the neutral tones of its 
walls being obtained from hand-pressed 
flat brick, made in (Michigan, and set in 
‘cement instead of mortar, 

The door of the club, which is of Ital- 
ian carved mahogany, is reached by a 
short flight of marble steps, flanked by 
a hand-wrought iron grill, and covered 
by a canopy supported by marble columns 
with carved capitals. 

The foyer is of white marble, with 
carved, colored marble wainscoting. As 
one enters, the thing which attracts im- 
mediate attention is the staircase, flanked 
by a curving balustrade of hand-wrought 
iron and gilt. This staircase was found 
in Europe by Mr. Robb, the owner of the 
house. He brought it back to New York 
and gave it to Stanford White, saying: 
“There is the staircase; build a house 
around it. Import foreign woods; do 
anything you: want without restriction, 
but put up the best house you can.” 

To the right of the foyer is a reception 
room furnished in the Portuguese man- 
ner, the principal feature of the room 
being an Italian renaissance mantelpiece 
elaborately carved, imported from South 
Italy by the original owners. 

The grand staircase leads to the stair 
lounge on the second floor and an ante 
chamber with decorations of gold paneling 
in the fashion of Louis Quatorze. Two 
large Vernis-Martin rooms occupy the 
front of the second floor, and in both of 
these rooms are carved fireplaces, ex- 


amples of French sculpture. At the back, 
lies the reading room and library pan- 
eled in oak to the ceiling and decorated 
with several mural paintings. The man- 
telpiece in one of these rooms is more 
than 400 years old, bearing the date 1560, 

The main dining room of the new club- 
house is on the third floor, the east dining 
room being fitted with carved panels in 
vermilion wood, one of the rarest of the 
mahoganies, and having an antique mantel 
imported from Spain. On this, and the 
floor above, where there are several pri- 
vate dining rooms, the club has capacity 
to serve 500 diners at once. The billiard 
rooms and other recreational rooms are 
in the basement. The top floor is re- 
served for executive offices and_ staff 
quarters. The ‘kitchens, pastry bakers, 
grill and pantries are the envy of many 
of the notable chefs of New York who 
have inspected them and pronounced them 
to be the last word in culinary excel- 
lence. 

Special rooms have been provided for 
lady guests. Not a piece of furniture 
was saved from the old clubhouse. The 
furnishings are all new. Most of the 
furniture is in the period of Louis 14th. 
All of the specially designed chandeliers, 
wall brackets, door plates and interior 
hardware, made from Stanford White’s 
designs and carried out by European ar- 
tists, have been retained and the new fur- 
nishings live up to this keynote. 

The grill is also on the first floor, and 
on the roof will be handball courts. 

Just at the foot of the grand staircase 
in the foyer, the honor flags of the Ad- 
vertising Club occupy a conspicuous 
place. There stands the flag of the 
United States, presented to the club by 
Advertising ‘Club Post 209 of the Amer- 
ican Legion; the flag of Great Britain, 
presented to the club by the visiting Brit- 
ish advertising delegation last summer; 
the tricolor of France, presented to the 
club by Senator Paul Dupuy, owner of 
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A staircase which was brought from its Italian resting place to be the focus of the 


mansion which now houses the Advertising Club of New York, 
is the fireplace in the background of the lower left-hand picture, 
In the lower right-hand corner of the page appears a view of the 


second floor rooms, 
lounge, 


Le Petit Parisien; the flag of the City of 
New York, presented by Commissioner 
Whalen; and the flag of the Advertising 
Club. 

The club now has a total membership 
of 2,206, with 2,002 of this number resi- 
dent members. The dining room service 
at the new club will include breakfast, 
luncheon from 12 to 2:30 and dinner 
from 6 to 8 o'clock, 

Where the old club had about 35 em- 
ployes, that number has now been in- 
creased to 70. The club is open from 
7 o'clock in the morning, until midnight. 


HOWARD RESIGNS 


Houston Ad Club President Turns Gavel 


Over to W. S. Patton 

(By Telegraph to Epitor & PuBLISHER) 

Houston, Tex., Jan. 11—H. C. How- 
ard of the Texas Advertising Company 
tendered his resignation as president of 
the Advertising Association of Houston 
at the meeting Jan. 8. 

W. S. Patton of the South Texas 
Commercial National Bank vice-president 
of the club and chairman of the “On-To- 
London” committee was elevated to the 


Of Italian origin also 


showing one of the 


presidency by resolution unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr. Howard explained that certain ad- 
ditional duties had been thrust upon him 
in his private business the past 90 days 
which would hamper his efforts in serv- 
ing the club. His resignation was a sur- 
prise to the membership and accepted with 
reluctance. He will be remembered in ad- 
vertising circles for his speech at Atlantic 
City which threw the 1924 convention to 
London. 


JAPAN ADVERTISER RESUMES 


Tokyo Daily Prints First Edition from 
New Plant, January 8 


Japan Advertiser, Tokyo, Americans 
owned, and the leading foreign daily in 
the Far East, which was destroyed in the 
earthquake and fire, resumed publication 
Jan. 8. 

The first edition contained 12 pages. 
An entire new plant was brought from 
the United States, erected and installed 
in a new building. The plant is larger 
than the former one, The building cov- 
ers about twice the ground space of the 
former Japan Advertiser building, 
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INTELLIGENT USE OF NEWSPAPER SPACE 
SPELLS ADVERTISING SUCCESS 


Rightly Used, It Offers Greatest Opportunities Bureau of 
Advertising Chief Says—To Continue Program 
of Education in 1924 


By WILLIAM. ’A:.. THOMSON 


Director, Bureau of Advertising, Americait“Newspaper Publishers’ Associaticn. 


HE Bureau of Advertising had a good 

year in 1923. Its members saw many 
evidences of its growth in influence and 
productiveness. The best indication of 
progress seen by those of us on the job 
in ‘New York, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco was the ever increasing and widely 
waried calls for service and advice from 
national advertisers. 

The Bureau’s primary object is to cre- 
ate more general newspaper advertising. 
Its efforts along this line have undergone 
various developments. One big thing 
that has been borne in upon it is the un- 


derstanding that the success of the adver-* 


tiser is synonymous with the success of 
the medium. The newspapers, carrying 
as they do the bulk of all advertising, 
have a practical interest in seeing the ad- 
vertiser get results from the space he 
buys. And so the Bureau, working in 
behalf of the newspapers; has concerned 
itself with the problems of the advertiser, 
believing that the best way to get more 
advertising is .to help make advertising 
more valuable. 

Our recently -published books for ad- 
vertisers best express this idea of creat- 
ing business by helping to insure success. 
The keynote of these books is not, “Use 
Newspapers Because Newspapers Are 
Best.” 

It is rather: “How to Get Best Results 
from the Best Medium.” 

The newspaper promotion idea is there, 
of course, but it is bound up in the 
thought that the newspapers are anxious 
to, see advertisers get all possible benefit 
from a medium which offers.the greatest 
potential opportunity to those. who use it 
intelligently. 

The matter of newspaper copy is one 
which the Bureau is constantly studying 
for advertisers’ benefit. There have been 
some remarkable developments in news- 
paper advertising art and the door is wide 
open to those who want the best in 
typography and illustration. But too 
many advertisers have failed so far to 
take advantage of modern opportunities 
in this direction. 

A recent book issued by the Bureau 
‘contained a collection of good copy ex- 
amples and an analysis of methods used 
to obtain the effects. This exhibit, com- 
posed wholly of untouched clippings, 
showing how the ads actually appeared, 
was a revelation to the Bureau, as well 
as to hundreds of advertisers. It did not 
seem possible that with all this splendid 
practical experience to draw from any 
advertiser could miss the fundamentals of 
success in printing. 

The reception accorded the book shows 
many advertisers are alive to this situaé 
tion and are looking for help. News- 
paper copy comprises a problem all by 
itself. It needs special study and treat- 
ment. There is no substitute for news- 
paper advertising and copy made for 
other mediums cannot — successfully 
“double” for newspaper copy. One ad- 
vertiser told me recently: 

“There is so much machine-made, dead- 
level copy in newspapers and so many 
opportunities to do striking and individual 
things that I have held off advertising 
for a long time looking for material that 
would do justice to the medium. I’ve got 
a series now—after rejecting dozens of 
ideas—and I know beforehand what I 
can do with the copy because it’s real. 
The man who worked out the idea was 
after something that would print well, 
look well and get attention, but, above 
all, he wanted something as live as the 
newspaper itself.” 

Even more important, perhaps, than 
newspaper copy is the question of a 
schedule. Many new advertisers are apt 
to approach a newspaper campaign with 
the idea that big space used spasmodically 
is the right way to “make an impression.” 
If there is one thing the Bureau’s experi- 


ence has led it to emphasize to newspaper 
advertisers more than another, it is the 
necessity for persistent and frequent ad- 
vertising. 

Here are the newspapers, read every 
day by consumers who buy every day. 
Here is the advertiser who wants to make 
sales every day. The successful user of 
newspaper space invariably finds a valu- 
able ‘affinity between the constantly re- 
newed interest in each new newspaper 
and the daily oportunity of the adver- 
tising columns. 

T don’t know that many national adver- 
tisers are willing to think about advertis- 
ing every day, but certainly the three- 
times-a-week idea is abroad in the land 
as constituting a good sound compromise. 

We have run across a number of in- 


stances recently where advertisers com- 
plained about the results of a campaign, 
despite the fact that they were using 
space on the once-a-week or one-in-ten- 
days basis. 

I remember one case where we induced 
a manufacturer, who asserted that news- 
papers were a failure, to adopt a thrce- 
times-a-week plan instead of an every- 
ten-day schedule, and in a few months he 
was glad to admit the advertising was 
producing satisfactory results. 

Incidentally, this advertiser who was 
using occasional big copy said at once 
when we suggested the three-times-a- 
week campaign, “It will cost too much.” 
We asked him to readjust his schedule 
without increasing his appropriation, 
using occasional large copy but frequent 
“small reminders.” 

This question of cost has led to a care- 
ful study of the possibilities of the small 
reminder advertisement, and the Bureau’s 
copy investigations mentioned above have 
been turned also in that direction. It 
would be idle to advocate the use of small 
copy in preference to big copy, except as 
a matter of expediency. A page a day 
would naturally be the ideal schedule if 
the national advertiser could afford it— 
but I do not know of anyone who can. 
At the same time, I have seen a five-inch 
single column ad prepared by an expert 
which could be pasted anywhere on a 
newspaper page without being “buried.” 

Some advertisers may have sound rea- 
sons for a schedule consisting of occa- 
sional large pieces of copy, but I believe 
these are exceptions to the rule. I think 


the successful newspaper advertiser of 
the future will invariably be the one who 
reckons with his daily publication of the 
newspaper and the daily opportunity 
which it presents to him. 

Since the foundation of the national 
newspaper advertising idea is market cul- 
tivation, the Bureau has continued and 
broadened its work of supplying advertis- 
ers with merchandising data. 

The general surveys of various indus- 
tries made during 1923 have served as 
useful guides for many advertisers look- 
ing for good markets, and scarcely a day 
passes without a request from a manu- 
facturer for a minor investigation, look- 
ing to the same end. 

This work has been highly profitable 
to the newspapers, inasmuch as we are 
constantly able to trace the development 
of substantial campaigns to opportunities 
suggestion by the Bureau’s compilations. 
I believe the last month of the year alone 
disclosed fully half a dozen specific ‘cases 
of this kind. 

It has been gratifying for the Bureau 
to observe constant evidence of its suc- 
cess as a factor in creating newspaper 
advertising. We have seen a long proces- 
sion of advertisers come into the papers 
and it is encouraging to recognize in this 
group the many with whom we _ have 


Here are the newspapers, read 
every day by consumers who buy 
every day. Here is the advertiser 


who wants to make sales every day. 
The 


successful user of newspaper 
space invariably finds a valuable 
affinity between the constantly re- 
newed interest in each new news- 
paper and the daily opportunity of 
the advertising columns:—WILLIAM 
A, THOMSON, 


established contacts and for whom we 
haye done some constructive service. 

At the recent meeting of publishers 
held under the auspices of the Bureau in 
San Francisco, I took pardonable pride 
in a statement made by a Bureau mem- 
ber during a discussion of the value of 
the work we are doing for the newspaper 
industry. This member said he had taken 
one of our books dealing with public 
service advertising to the president of his 
local gas company and after half an 
hour’s work, with the book as a-basis 
of solicitation, had signed this concern 
up for a year’s contract for space in his 
newspaper. This, he added, was worth 
several years’ dues in the Bureau. 

The Bureau’s desire to work quietly 
and to respect the confidence of the ad- 
vertisers with whom it deals, has at times 
led some newspapers to ask us what they 
were getting for the money they paid in 
subscriptions. We have been tempted 
frequently to give publicity to countless 
statements from advertisers showing the 
organization’s hand in the creation of 
large volumes of business, but I am very 
glad we have so often resisted this 
temptation, because such action would 
have meant a loss in prestige among 
manufacturers who are not anxious to 
have their advertising plans discussed 
publicly. 

The policy has vindicated itself, and 
the steady growth of the Bureau of Ad- 
yertising, not alone in membership and 
resources, but in the esteem of the worth- 
while newspapers of the country, is the 
best proof. 


N. Y. PRESS TO MEET AT 
SYRACUSE 


Publishers and Associated Daily Mem- 
bers to Consider Transportation 
Rates Jan. 23-24-25—Sisson, 
Kellogg, Thomson to Speak 


SyracusE, N. Y., Jan. 11.—A joint 
meeting of the New York State Pub- 
lishers’ Association and members of the 
Associated Dailies will be held in Syra- 
cuse Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
Jan. 23, 24 and 25. The annual meeting 
and election of officers of the publishers 
will occur the 24th and 25th. The meet- 
ing of the members of the Associated 
Dailies, consisting of representatives of 
the smaller newspapers of the state, will 
be on the 23rd and 24th. 

Jerome D. Barnum, publisher of the 
Syracuse Post-Standard, and chairman of 
the local committee on arrangements, says 
the meeting will be one of the largest 
gatherings of editors and publishers at 
any one time in the state. Arrangements 
are being made for about 150. Many 
pending questions of importance as well 
as new subjects will be considered. 

On the evening of the 24th, a joint din- 
ner will be attended by both publishers 
and associated daily members. The 
speaker of the evening will be Francis 
H. Sisson, vice-president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York City, 
whose subject will be “Business in 
1924.” 

The publishers’ program, which has 
been partly arranged, consists of a busi- 
ness session Friday. Speeches will be 
given by H. N. Kellogg, chairman of 
the standing committee on labor of the 
A. N. P. A.; William A. Thomson, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Advertising of 
the A. N. P. A.,. on the subject. of 
“Newspaper Advertising,” and L. B. 
Palmer, secretary of the A. N. P. A. 
Election of officers will take place in the 
afternoon. 

A discussion of inconsistencies in bag- 
gage rates charged by the railroads for 
transporting papers will follow the re- 
port of the committee appointed at the 
last meeting to make an investigation of 
rates on railroads, trolleys and motor 
buses. A.. D. Hecox of the Albany 
Knickerbocker Press, chairman of the 
publishers’ committee, will lead the dis- 
cussion. 

A discussion of the legislative program 
will be led .by Fred H. Keefe of the 
Newburgh News. 

The newly formed organization of 
Members of the Associated Press in 
New York State will meet the afternoon 
of the 24th. A. E. McKernon, superin- 
tendent of traffic of the Associated Press, 
will speak. He will discuss extensions of 
wire service, which are gradually being 
made as the result of suggestions at the 
initial meeting. Reports on the operation 
of new printing machines for taking the 
A. P. reports will be included. 

The present officers of the publishers’ 
association are: President, Frank E. Gan- 
nett; secretary, Charles H. Congdon, and 
treasurer, Gardner Kline. 


NEW RECIPROCAL COPYRIGHT 


U. S. and Canada Complete Arrange- 
ments for Exchange of Benefits 


A new reciprocal copyright arrange- 
ment, effective January 1, has been agreed 
to by the United States and Canada. Un- 
der the terms of the agreement copy- 
rights in Canada, including copyrighted 
news articles, will be obtainable by citi- 
zens of the United States under a copy- 
right act recently adopted by Canada. 
As a result all benefits of the American 
copyright laws will be extended to Cana- 
dians, 

Announcement of agreement was made 
in a proclamation by the President dated 
December 27, issued under provisions of 
Section No. 8 of the American Copyright 
Act approved March 4, 1909, The proc- 
lamation was issued upon the receipt of 
a certificate issued by the Canadian Min- 
ister of Trade and Commerce, December 
26, under Section No. 4 of the revised 
Canadian Copyright Act of 1921. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
The New Public Service 


II—THE BUSINESS OF SELLING SATISFACTION 
By BASIL L. SMITH 


NE touch of service makes the whole 
world kin! 

Here is a lady who is looking for a 
new maid. ‘Here is a plumbing and heat- 
ing man who is trying to build up his 
business. And here is a man who wants 
to sell his home so that he can move to 
another part of the city. What can these 
people possibly have in common? 

On the other side of the picture, there 
is the girl who is looking for a position, 
the man whose furnace needs repairing 
and the man who has just moved to the 
city and wants to buy a home. What 
can this group have in common? 

There is just one thing that unites all 
these people—they are looking for satis- 
faction. And so are thousands of others, 
like them and different from them, every 
day of the year. . 

And the common meeting place of all 
these satisfaction-seekers is the standard, 
perfectly catalogued, Classified Section of 
your newspaper—the center ot satisfac- 
tion-giving and getting for a city! 

The wants and needs of these men and 
women who compose a newspaper public 
are the raw material from which classified 
success is made. These are the people 
who ride on street cars, light their homes 
with electricity, cook with gas and talk 
over telephones. They are the public on 
which every public utility depends. They 
want service, the best there is—and lots 
of it! 

Their needs and desires are the raw 
material of classified advertising — but 
only the raw material. The needs of 
thousands of readers are the raw mate- 
rial of results to advertisers. The offers 
of hundreds of advertisers are the raw 
material of satisfaction for readers. But 
a great many classified mediums insist 
on regarding this product in the rough 
as the finished commodity. They show 
this attitude when they present a poorly 
classified and inconvenient medium, with 
ull sorts of ads and type styles, to the 
tonsideration of the reading public. They 
show it even more clearly when they ask 
advertisers to buy representation in such 
i medium. They ignore the fact that 
what the public wants in classified is the 
inished thing, the refined product—the 
ruly serviceable medium. 

There are many grades of oil, of 
eather, of sugar and of practically every 
tommodity of everyday life. The man 
who wants a high-grade lubricating oil 
for his motor car would never go back to 
he garage that tried to sell him crude 
vl for the purpose. The housewife 
would steer clear of the grocery store 
hat sent unrefined cane sugar for her tea 
arty. And more and more people are 
‘omjng to distinguish between a classified 
nedium that gives them the satisfaction 
if highly developed service and one that 
upplies “crude service” only. 

Nothing could be simpler than this fact : 
f the motive that draws hundreds of ad- 
ertisers and thousands of readers to a 
wspaper’s classified columns each day 
3 their mutual desire for the satisfaction 
f definite, personal needs—the evident 
vay to hold the interest and patronage of 
hese people and to win an increasing 
umber of new followers is to give the 
ort of classified service that results in 
icreased satisfaction. Service has put 
he public utility companies where they 
re today and service can put the right 
lassified mediums where the deserve to 
e—in a class with these same public 
tilities. 

The forward moving classified organi- 
ation is equipped and working on a 
tandard plan to give the highest pos- 
ible type of service to both readers and 
dvertisers. The raw material which the 
rst of these groups demands, as has 
een pointed out, is a volume of offers 
‘om a great variety of advertisers. The 
tedium handles the raw material in such 
way that it is adapted to the most ex- 
cting requirements of reader-service. 
‘he perfectly catalogued form of medium 


at one step insures convenience, the savy- 
ing of time and effort, and the immediate 
location of all offers in which the reader 
might be interested. Full description and 
multiple ads make selection easier and 
more satisfactory. Strict censorship and 
correct indexing guarantee reliability and 
good faith. Increasing volume and va- 
riety of ads, brought about by intensive 
campaigning and trained solicitation, in- 
crease the value of the medium as a 
catalogue of service and opportunity for 
a growing number of your newspaper’s 
readers. 


YESTERDAY, TODAY, 
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with the Review, will be president and 
managing editor of both newspapers. 
Robert B. Herbert, who has been with 
the Tribune, will be secretary, treasurer 
and business. manager of the new cor- 
poration, 

The Tribune has a long history as a 
Republican newspaper. The Greensburg 
Review began publication 18 years ago. 

It is proposed by the publishers to 
house the two newspapers in one plant 
and for this purpose the Tribune building 
is now being remodeled, 


Clymer Now Business Manager 


John H. Clymer, assistant to the pub- 
lisher of the Columbia (S. C.) Record, 
has been appointed business manager of 
that paper, effective Jan. 1. Mr. Clymer 
was formerly connected with the Perry- 
Lloyd Jones newspapers in Jacksonville, 
Fla., and-Charleston, S, C. 


AND TOMORROW IN 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


In his series of articles on “Classified Advertising—The New 
Public Service,” Mr. Basil L. Smith writes of the development 
of this important part of the newspaper, of its present possibili- 
ties and of the future measure of community service it can give. 


These are forward-looking articles—not visionary, but prac- 


tical, logical and based on nearly a score of ye 


experience. 


ears of pioneering 


Mr. Smith has an important message for the newspaper world 


and one which it is anxious to hear. 


We will publish an article 


by him each week throughout the year. 


From the standpoint of the advertiser, 
the raw material he needs is the reader- 
interest of the circulation of the news- 
paper. And the same standard methods 
that guarantee a highly developed clas- 
sified service to readers also gives equally 
satisfactory service to advertisers. For 
reader-satisfaction can mean only one 
thing where advertisers are concerned— 
it means advertiser-satisfaction, which is 
better known as “results.” Interested, 
satisfied, dependent and dependable read- 
ers of a classified medium represent the 
finished product that every advertiser has 
a right to expect when he buys a news- 
paper’s space. And when to this is 
added courteous and intelligent service in 
the preparation of pulling ad-copy, and 
the liberal use of publicity to appeal to 
a growing number of readers—then, in- 
deed, the advertiser is getting a measure 
of service, pressed down and running 
over ! 

It is on this firm ground of service to 
both classes of its supporters that a clas- 
sified medium can go forward to its 
fullest development as a recognized public 
utility in the life of a city. Thus de- 
veloped, it represents the last step in the 
economic introduction method between 
people who have needs to satisfy and 
those who can satisfy them, between ad- 
vertisers and readers of every description. 
Usefulness and economy cleared the way 
for the telephone and the telegraph to 
come into everyday life. Increasing use- 
fulness to readers and proved economy 
of introduction for advertisers will find 
a growing response for rightly developed 
classified mediums that specialize in this 
double service. 


PENNSYLVANIA DAILIES MERGED 


Greensburg Morning and Evening Pa- 
pers Form Single Company 


Effective Jan. 1, the Greensburg (Pa.) 
Morning Review, published by the 
Greensburg Publishing Company, and the 
Greensburg Daily Tribune, published by 
the Tribune Press Publishing Company, 
were merged. A new corporation to be 
known as the Tribune-Review Publishing 
Company has taken over the business of 
the two concerns. 

E. Arthur Sweeny, formerly connected 


STORES WANT TO KNOW 


Ad Managers Use Questionnaires to 
Learn Popular Newspapers. 


Questionnaires, sent out by department 
store advertising managers in efforts to 
discover the popular newspaper, appear to 
be becoming the style. 

John Breuner Company, Sacramento, 
Cal., informs Eprror & PusiisHer of re- 
sults of a recent questionnaire. Of 200 
cards sent to customers, 125 were re- 
turned. The question was asked as to 
what day customers wished advertise- 
ments to appear in the newspaper. 
Sevent-two declared they wanted adver- 
tising every day. 

R. M. Wright, advertising manager, 
Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney, St. 
Louis, Mo., is now trying the same stunt. 

‘The information will enable us to 
know better how we should distribute 
our advertising among St. Louis news- 
papers,’ Wright states. 


5TH DISTRICT MEN TO MEET 


Neally Issues Call for Columbus Gather- 
ing, January 22, 23 


Cleveland advertising men will attend 
the’ convention of fifth district members 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, in Columbus, in connection 
with the meeting in that city of the 
national commission of the A. Ar C. W., 
January 22 and 23. 

A call for the fifth district gathering 
went out this week from A. W. Neally, 
of Dayton, O., chairman of the district 
clubs which number 29 in Ohio, Ken- 
tucky and Michigan, 

He announced Robert A. Warfel, pub- 
licity manager for the Columbus Cham- 
ber of Commerce and secretary of the 
Columbus Ad Club, will be district con- 
vention chairman. 

About 100 are expected to attend the 
sessions, 


Muse Takes Conroy’s Post 


W. F. Muse, editor of the Mason 
City (la.) Globe-Gazette, will also serve 
in the capacity of business manager suc- 
ceeding the late D. M. Conroy. 
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JURY ACQUITS MAGEE 
OF LIBEL CHARGE 


Albuquerque Editor Wins Suit Brought 
by Former State Supreme Court 
Justice Growing Out of 
Election Fight 


Car] Magee, Albuquerque, N. M., edi- 
tor, charged with criminal libel of Clar- 
ence J. Roberts, former Justice of the 
State Supreme Court, was acquitted by 
jury verdict Jan. 6, in Santa Fe, N. M. 
The jury was out more than 13 hours. 

The libel charge grew out of an edi- 
torial written ‘by Magee in which he al- 
leged Judge Roberts, a Supreme Court 
Justice, sat in the district attorneyship 
contest case, following the election of 
1916 and “threw out 600 to 800 Demo- 
cratic ballots,” in order to seat the Re- 
publican candidate. Roberts produced 
court record to show he disqualified him- 
self and did not sit in the contest case. 
This the defense admitted, but contended 
a man should not be sent to the peni- 
tentiary for making a mistake, offering 
to prove Magee obtained his editorial in- 
formation from an Albuquerque lawyer 
and published it in good faith in the 
public interest. 

Magee some months ago was convicted 
before District Judge D. J. Leahy at Las 
Vegas of libel of former Chief Justice 
F, W. Parker of the State Supreme 
Court, and also was held guilty of con- 
tempt of Judge Leahy for articles printed 
in his’ newspaper, attacking Leahy during 
progress of the libel trial. Magee’s at- 
torney, former Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court R. N. Hanna, was suspended 
from practice in Judge Leahy’s court on 
allegations that he pleaded his client’s case 
in public speeches at various places while 
the case was pending. Magee was par- 
doned on the libel and contempt cases by 
Gov. James F. Hinkle, after being sen- 
tenced to a penitentiary term by Judge 
Leahy. Magee alleged that Judge Rob- 
erts was one of the instigators of Magee’s 
prosecution at Las Vegas. 

“The verdict confirms my faith in the 
American jury system,” Magee declared, 

“I. have’ nothing ‘to say,’ was Judge 
Roberts’ comment, when the verdict of 
acquittal was read in court. 


ASSOCIATES FETE HOFMANN 


Circulator of New York Staats-Zeitung 
Honor Guest at Dinner 


William Hofmann, circulation manager, 
New York .Staats-Zeitung, was given a 
testimonial dinner Jan. 3 by his asso- 
ciates in newspaper work, observing the 
25th anniversary of his connection with 
the Staats-Zeitung. James McKernan, 
formerly circulation manager, New York 
World, was toastmaster. 

Prominent among the speakers were 
Bernard H: Ridder, publisher of the 
Staats-Zeitung; Victor F. Ridder, an ex- 
ecutive director of the Staats-Zeitung; 
State Senator H. P. Koppleman, of 
Hartford, Conn.; Fenton Dowling, busi- 
ness manager, Epiror & PusiisHer; G. 
A. Gardiner, circulation department, New 
York Times; Louis Weinstock, director, 
Metropolitan News Company; Victor 
Ryberg. Ernest Schultz, of the But- 
terick publications; John Dunne, secre- 
tary, Newspaper Delivery Union; Joseph 
Weinstock, Metropolitan News Company; 
Samuel D. Samuels, Victor Ryberg, Abe 
Lippman and Harry Braelow, of Newark. 

Members of the committee on arrange- 
ments were: Victor Ryberg, chairman; 
Charles Hertzig, James O’Neil, Max 
Duhan, Charles Flanagan, Edward 
Bloom, Louis Weinstock, H. P. Kopple- 
man. 


Foreman Retires After 40 Years 


Charles H. Thomas, for 40 years fore- 
man of the composing room of the 
Buffalo Express, retired Saturday, Dec. 
29. Frank J. Hipple, a compositor under 
Thomas for 22 years, succeeds him. Mr. 
Thomas came to Buffalo, from Cleveland, 
where he was foreman on a Scripps 
paper. 
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BURNHAM CITES AMERICA AS PATTERN 
OF ADVERTISING ENTERPRISE 


London Daily Telegraph Proprietor Stresses International 
Aspect of Advertising Convention at on-to-London 
Inaugural Banquet, January 9 


(By Cable to Epiror & PuBLIsHER) 


ONDON, Jan. 9.—America was given 

to England as a “pattern and exam- 
ple” in advertising enterprise by Viscount 
Burnham, proprietor of the London Daily 
Telegraph, speaking at the inaugural ban- 
quet at the Savoy tonight, in connection 
with the international advertising conven- 
tion to be held at Wembley next July. 
Calling advertising an “essential art” of 
modern civilization, publicity the hand- 
maiden of commerce and the promoter of 
world friendship, he emphasized the im- 
portance of the first great international 
meeting of advertising men with 2,500 
delegates from the United States. 

Five hundred guests attended the ban- 
quet, among them men high in British 
public affairs. The Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don was present, as well as many pro- 
vincial mayors. It was announced amid 
cheers, that the hospitality fund, which 
will be used to entertain visitors to the 
advertising convention, had reached a total 
of £25,000. This includes new subscrip- 
tions from the Aberdeen Journal for 
£1,000, from the Amalgamated Press 
through Sir George Sutton for 1,000 
guineas, and the Daily Telegraph through 
Lord Burnham for £1,000. 

Estimates of the attendance at the con- 
vention now put the total number of vis- 
itors at 6,000, of which number 2,000 are 
expected from America, 600 from the 
Continent, 500 from the outposts of the 
British Empire, and 100 from other 
parts of the world including China and 
Japan. 

“Tonight we are heralding the greatest 
assembly of business men which has ever 
come together in this country,” said Vis- 
count Burnham. “The advertising con- 
vention that will meet at the British Em- 
pire Exhibition in July will no doubt in 
the main be Anglo-American, but it is 
constituted’ on even a wider basis, for it 
will be in the true sense international 
and its soaring spirit will move us to 
do suit and service to the nations as a 
whole. 

“Tnternationalism is a word—I had al- 
most said a catchword soiled by a good 
deal of ignoble use—but internationalism 
of the sound, sensible kind is that based 
upon the best qualities of national char- 
acter. To appreciate fairly and properly 
the merits and virtues of .other nations, 
we must be patriotic enough to exalt our 
own. ‘The-international mind doesn’t do 
away with self-seeking, because self-in- 
terest is deep-rooted in human nature, but 
at least postpones it for the common 
good by promoting our common knowl- 
edge of one another and the general well- 
being of the world at large. 

“This mighty convention will extend, 
and intensify our friendships and ideals ; 
it will widen and deepen the communion 
of our kindly sympathies, our living in- 
terests, in short, will. bridge over our 
separations and abridge our ignorance. 

“International trade may have been the 
cause of many trotibles, but without it, 
we should be in a state of inbred and 
wasting isolation. Without it, Pitcairn 
Islanders would be typical representa- 
tives of modern civilization. Exchange 
may be a word of evil omen in the tumble 
and jumble of our markets and our 
merchandising today, but without ex- 
change we should be back with the 
cavemen in their holes or the hermits in 
the cells. f 

“Advertising is the illuminating power 
of modern business and the rays of its 
influence have all the colors of the spec- 
troscope. ‘Without its peaceful penetra- 
tion, sloth and prejudice would still dom- 
inate the tastes and habits of the universe. 
Even as things are, it is difficult enough 
to fight against patient adhesion to anti- 
quated methods that make the common 
ass the last of the seven devils which 
still plot and labor for our undoing. | 

ON, ndvertising is worth consideration 


that does not speak for itself. It must 
point the moral and use the moral suasion 
that is justified by its own morality. 
‘Promise, large promise,’ said Dr. John- 
son, the prophet of our profession, ‘is the 
soul of advertisement,’ but I wish to add 
that the promise must be capable of per- 
formance and repetition. There must be 
surety and guarantee of lasting benefit. 
You may lie successfully once or twice 
or thrice, but you cannot lie all the time, 
and no advertising is good advertising 
that is not founded upon truth, although 
I-admit that truth in order to prevail must 
be presented in its most attractive guise. 

“Industries would inevitably falter and 
fail without what is called organized pub- 
licity. You have to induce those who 
keep their money like the French peasant 
in his stocking or the Indian woman in 
her silver ornaments, to spend the pre- 
cious metal which they still possess, but 
which we have long since sent over to 
America, in fuller enjoyment of life and 
its opportunities. All expenditure, even 
upon proprietary articles, may not always 
be wise, but everything depends upon 
sense of proportion and economy of re- 
source. The great thing is to keep the 
wheels of commerce going round, for it 
is that which here and everywhere the 
wide world over ‘satisfies the poor with 
bread.’ 

“Such is the purpose of the first inter- 
national advertising convention ever met 
in Europe, or in fact outside America. 
We do well to take America for our pat- 
tern and example in this great enterprise, 
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because America has taught us to pay 
to advertising the honor and credit. that 
belong to it in the organization of na- 
tional abilities. It has raised the adver- 
tisement calling to the highest plane of 
trade and business applied as a science 
to the necessities and luxuries of man- 
kind. 

“Advertising is an essential art that 
conceals nothing. Its purpose is its pow- 
er and its purpose is to bring together 
the producer and consumer for their mu- 
tual advantage in every marketplace of 
which the toll gates are open or even 
half open. It dresses the shop windows 
for the inspection of mankind and attunes 
and harmonizes the sellers’ wares to the 
buyers’ wishes. 

“Ror this adjustment of the world’s 
affairs, the world ought to give the rec- 
ognition they deserve to the master 
craftsmen of intelligence and informa- 
tion. who will meet in common council in 
this city next summer, and I say to them 
in the lines of Wordsworth, 

“<«Time, pleased with your triumph o’er 
his brother space, accepts with bold hands 
the proffered crown of hope and smiles 
on you with cheer sublime.’ 

“T heard in the West Indies an excel- 
lent phrase which tells us to catch one 
another’s ways. This convention will 
spread the contagion by contact of its 
personalities. Their pleasant presence 
will ‘bring us all to the right frame of 
mind for a mutual benefit society. We 
shall all do our level best to requite and 
reciprocate the spacious and splendid hos- 
pitality our members and representatives 
always receive in the United States of 
America and the vast Dominion of ‘Can- 
ada—both continental states among the 
great powers of the world. They will 
send us their hundreds and thousands in 
what ought to be a great Imperial year 
and the more of them that come with 
such credentials of comradeship, the bet- 
ter for us in this old country which wants 
to renew its youth in the youth of its 
descendants by the family hearth, and 
with its next of kin. 


The Americans are coming and Viscount Burnham is happy 


COL. WORTHAM RETIRE 
FROM ACTIVE WORK 


President and Editor, Ft. Worth Sta; 
Telegram, Disposes of Principal 
Holdings to Associates— Suc- 
ceeded by A. G. Carter 


Fort WortH, Tex., Jan. 6—Louis | 
Wortham has retired as president an 
editor of the Fort Worth Star-Telegrar 
it was announce 
at the anny 
meeting of tt 
‘Wortham - Carts 
Publishing Con 
pany stockholde 
and directors hel 
last week. (Co 
Wortham ha 
been electe 
chairman of tt 
board of dire 
tors, and Amo 
G. Carter ha 
been elected pre 
ident and gener; 
manager. 

Other _ office: 
elected were: Bert N, Honea, secretar 
and business manager; Harold Hougl 
treasurer; A. L. Shuman, vice-presidet 
and advertising manager, and J. M. Nort! 
Jr., vice-president and editor. ‘Col. Wor 
tham’s retirement was due to his desir 
to be freed of executive and editor: 
duties. 

Col. Wortham, in a statement, declare 
he felt he had earned the right to pa: 
his duties to 
younger _— shoul- 
ders after a stren- 
uous, withal hap- 
py and pleasant, 
40 years of news- 
paper service. It 
is a step he has 


Louis J. WorTHAM 


been contemplat- 
ing for some 
time, he stated, 


adding that for 
more than a year 
he has been at 
work on a’ his- 
tory of Texas and 
that. a desire to 
have more time 
to devote to it was a compelling fact 
in his decision. 

He has disposed of a substantial pai 
of his holdings in the company to h 
associates, he declared, naming Messr 
Carter, Honea, Shuman, North ar 
Hough as the purchasers, and as chai 
man of the board will be free from tt 
cares of daily operation to view the wot 
of his associates and give them the bet 
efit of his counsel and experience. 
_“TIn this respect,” he said, “I shall cor 
tinue to be identified with the institutic 
which in a modest way I helped establist 

_Mr. Carter, in his statement, emphi 
sized that Col. Wortham would continv 
to be as much a factor in the business < 
he had always been, and that the Sta’ 
Telegram had not been sold and was n 
for sale. 
_ “No stock has been sold to outside pai 
ties,’ Mr. Carter stated. ‘None is hel 
in trust of any character. With the & 
ception of the stock of Mrs. Ethiel Lar 
Burton, the entire capital stock of tt 
company is owned by the men whos 
names appear as directors. Ninety pm 
cent of its stock is owned by men active) 
engaged in the operation of the busines 
The men associated with me in the pu 
chase of part of Mr. Wortham’s holding 
have all been identified with the paper f¢ 
years; with one exception from the vel 
start, 18 years ago. There will be rt 
changes whatever in the editorial polic 
of the paper. It will continue along tl 
same broad lines of constructive servic 
tolerance and fairness so ably laid dow 
by Mr. Wortham, and so rigidly adhere 
to during his active direction.” 


Amon G. CARTER 


Runyon Leaves Whittaker Company 


O. H. Runyon, formerly assistant mati 
ager, Whittaker Paper Company of Ch 
cago, is now associated with the Mic 
West Paper Company, ‘Chicago. 


December, 1923 
Daily Average — 


Sunday Average — 
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4 Dean fade out. Beyond 
the dimmed footlights, massed 
on the stage, row upon row of 
listeners wait, intent. Before 
him, a murky pit of living shad- 
ows, blurred banks of white 
faces in the moving, breathing 
darkness. And as the piano ap- 
proaches the opening note, you 
see his white shirt front rise-a 
little, his head go back 
and then the rich, high lyric 
eS tla lice wats 

Snow white hair, tiara-topped 
and unbridled flapper bobs, 
opera capes and faded shawls, | 
decolletage agleam with pearls mis 
and shrunken, old, lack-lustre faces, slippers 
of gold and shapeless, worn shoes, chatelaines 
and cooks, priests and policemen, bankers and 
bus boys, magistrates and milkmen, artists 
and amateurs, students and shop clerks, dilet- 
tantes and dumbells a McCormack 
audience. There are Stuyvesants there, dress 
circle folks with money and means, masters of 
this world; and the Sweeneys, the average, 
plain people. Some of them come to hear 
Bach and Handel; others wait through the 
program foranencore like ‘* Mother Machree” 
All of them come to hear McCormack. 

Plays to the crowd? Perhaps. But because 
he sings to capacity houses in the Century or 
Hippodrome, as well as in the Metropolitan, 
is McCormack any less the artist, or his voice 
any less the voice? Sings for the crowd . . . 
but has any artist a larger, ntore devoted or 
more appreciative public; or, vulgarly getting 
back to business, larger box office receipts? 


* * * 


ieee are business men and advertisers 
that perhaps, like singers, donot like todo bus- 
iness with the general public, the Sweeneys. 

Oftentimes, it is inconvenient to extend a 
business to the mass market. 
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SWEENEY / 


ormack does 


The high calibered sales force used 
to select accounts and large single 
orders may not wholly approve .mak- 
ing more calls per day and picking up 
small orders. 

The cashiers prefer crisp cheques 
to soiled bills of small denominations. 

The accounting department may 
protest against the multiplication of 
small credits and extra entries. 

The shipping department may com- 
plain about the additional work in- 
volved in sending small lots and split 
units. 

BUT- the treasurer will never stop 
to ask whether the receipts come from 
the best people; the board of directors 


will never disapprove new business; the 


firm’s bankers will never frown upon profits 
from the proletariat! The annual statement 
takes no cognizance of the quality of your 
customers, but only of the quantity of your 
orders and your profits. 


* * * 


At no previous period in the world’s 
history did any business man have so wide a 
market, so mueh wealth to trade with, so 
many potential customers, as the mass mar- 
ket in New York, the Sweeneys, offer today. 
And no business man of any other era ever 
had such an easy access to such a market as 
advertising is today; nor such an efficient, 
inexpensive instrument of sales as THe News. 

Here is a massed population of six million 
people in one city, the richest, most prosper- 
ous, best living people in all the world. And 
to match this superb market is a medium of 
more than seven hundred thousand circula- 
tion, the largest DAILY circulationin America 
—ninety-seven percent concentrated in New 
York City and suburbs. Responsive readers, 
more reader attention, less advertising to see, 
and a lower line cost! And News advertising 
sells! Get the facts! 


“Tell It to Sweeney’ has been issued in folder form. Write for the series. 


THE) 


New Yorks Picture Newspaper 


25 Park Place, New York 
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RADIO SHOULD BE MADE THE PARTNER 
OF PRESS, KALTENBORN SAYS 


Greatest Influence in Newspaper World Today, Brooklyn Eagle 
Man Believes—Has Affected Advertising and 
News—Must Be Studied and Used 


FOR ten years the Brooklyn Daily 

Eagle has conducted a Current 
Topics meeting in the Eagle auditorium 
at 11 o'clock on Tuesday morning. These 
weekly expositions by members of the 
Eagle staff, summarizing the big events 
of the week, have been so popular that 
the capacity of the auditorium alone limits 
the attendance. The Eagle has long been 
known as an institutional newspaper, and 
has developed many new departments for 
the benefit of the Brooklyn public. 

For the past two months the Eagle 
has expanded this free public service by 
broadcasting the principal talk every 
Tuesday evening through Station WEAF. 
[From 8:30 to 9:00 H. V. Kaltenborn, 
associate editor of the Eagle, is on the 
air with a rapid-fire editorial summary 
of the four or five principal news topics 
of the week, with particular emphasis on 
national and international events. 

The public reaction to this particular 
radio feature has been amazing. More 
than 1,000 appreciative communications, 
each one representing several “listeners- 
in,’ have been received week after week 
in response to a single talk. 
the widespread popularity of Mr. Kalten- 
born’s talks, the American Telephone’ & 
Telegraph Company, which operates Sta- 
tion WEAF, transmits them to Washing- 
ton by telephone wire and ‘broadcasts 
them again through WCAP, its Washing- 
station. Last week the Eagle was 
asked to make arrangements to broad- 
cast them in Chicago. 

The following has been written by Mr. 
Kaltenborn in response to a request from 
he Epitor & PuBLISHER for an account 
of his experience in broadcasting: 


on 


“Radio is the greatest means for ob- 
aining unified thought and action that 
man has devised. It goes into more 


1omes and enforces a larger measure of 
vivid attention than any medium through 
which an idea or an appeal can be trans- 


mitted. Its effect upon civilization is 
ikely to surpass that of the printing 


press, for it reaches millions unable, or 
unwilling to read. 

‘““Newspapers should make the closest 
yossible study of the effect-of radio on 
circulation and adyertising. It is the 
most influential single factor in the news- 
paper field today. The attitude which 
the press as a whole takes, towards radio 
may determine whether this marvelous 
medium will count for the weal or the 
woe of the publishing business. 

“The influence is here and is growing. 
On Jan. 1, Station WEAF largely in- 
creased the power of its radio transmis- 
sion, thereby securing a circulation 
radius surpassing that of all the news- 
papers published in 100 cities near New 
York. Radio ‘circulation’ is increasing 
more rapidly than that of all newspapers 
and magazines combined. General adver- 
tisers are clamoring for an opportunity 
to get ‘on the air’ with entertainment that 
will be presented in their name to a grate- 
ful public. They are spending large 
sums for the privilege of providing this 
entertainment. 

“Already the larger stations in the 
East are setting new program standards. 
‘Canned’ music is barred. Cheap features 
are taboo. Artists good enough to be 
broadcast are good enough to be paid. 
The value of radio advertising is rated so 
highly that the advertisers pay for the 
best talent available for the privilege of 
associating the name of their product 
with a favorite radio feature. One daily 
radio talk has resulted in the creation of 
a special magazine which has already 
achieved a circulation of more than 
190,000. 

“The dual effect of radio upon adver- 
tising has already been noted by every 
newspaper publisher. It has 
revenues in so far as sellers of radio 
sets and parts have advertised their 
wares. It has decreased revenue in re- 
ducing the newspaper proportion of the 


Because of 


increased ° 


advertising appropriation of some gen- 
eral advertisers who are using radio ex- 
tensively. There is a similar duality in 
connection with circulation, although this 
is more difficult to trace. Many news- 
papers have had an immediate increase 
in circulation as the result of putting on 
radio magazines or increasing their radio 
news. The general interest in news- 
papers is lessened because of the time 
and attention newspaper readers devote 
to ‘listening in.’ : 

“A careful analysis of the thousands 
of letters which I have received since I 
began broadcasting my weekly summary 
of world news justifies some general 
conclusions. Practically all the letters 
indicate amazement and delight with the 
new world which radio has opened to the 
writers. Many write they do not follow 
the news carefully from day to day and 
feel yery grateful for an analysis and 
summary that saves them the trouble of 
‘wading through the papers.’ They feel 
an obligation to keep up with the big 
news events, and yet can not, or will not, 
take the trouble to follow the extensive 
and sometimes confusing accounts in the 
daily press. 

“On the other hand, there is a con- 
siderable number, more eager-minded, 
who declare that my weekly talks stimu- 
late their interest in the newspaper and 
make them read more fully about events 
I have discussed. Many inquire if the 
talks are published (they are not) and 
the phrase ‘your talks make us think 
the Eagle must be worth reading’ occurs 
frequently. 

“The response to specific suggestions 
made by radio is large and immediate. 
When I made one casual humorous 
reference to getting lost in the New York 
City subways and offered to send my 
radio listeners a little subway guide is- 
sued by the Eagle, 1,500 wrote in and 
asked for it. On the other hand, when 
Columbia University broadcast a series 
of 10 lectures on Browning and worked 
very hard to sell a syllabus of the course, 
they only got rid of- about 75. The 
Eagle’s subway guide was free. The 
syllabus cost $5. : 

“The biggest personality in radio to- 
day is S. L. Rothapfel, with his Sunday 
night Capitol Theatre program. ‘Roxie,’ 
as he is familiarly kiown to a million 
radio fans, has a popular touch, an easy 
geniality, a sense of humor, a glib tongue 
and an appreciation of heart interest that 
make all who hear him like him. More- 
over, he is backed by a group of singers 
and players who bring the greatest art 
to bear upon the simplest music. 

“The biggest single feature in radio is 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman’s talk and forum 
broadcast from the Bedford Y. M. C. A. 
Branch in Brooklyn every Sunday after- 
noon. His profound scholarship, deep 
sincerity, big heart, love of laughter, and 


OR the calendar year 

1923, the Baltimore Sun 
(morning, evening and Sun- 
day issues) carried 


32,092,298 


agate lines of paid advertis- 
ing, a gain of 3,075,862 agate 
lines over the year 1922. 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE 


Morning 


Evening 


Sunday 


1924 


a gift of speech unrivalled by any pulpit 
giant of our time, make each one of his 
addresses a memorable experience. His 
answers to questions at the conclusion 
of the talk is the most amazing platform 
exhibition of mellow wisdom and _ intel- 
lectual acumen available to our genera- 
tion. 

“Radio is doing big things in a big 
way. It is here to stay and to grow. 
To ignore it is to be blind to one of the 
great powers of the time. To oppose it 
is to kick against the pricks. We must 
study it and learn to use it. Making it 
a partner may prevent it from becoming 
too much of a rival.” 


DAILIES ZIEGFELD’S TRUE LOVE 


“Follies” Impresario Bans All Other Ad 
Media for Newspapers 


Cuicaco, Ill., Jan. 10—Value of news- 
paper advertising over any. other form 
of publicity was emphasized by Flo 
Ziegfeld, of “Follies” fame, who declared 
that he has decided to abandon all forms 
of advertising except newspaper space. 

“Years of experience in the show game 
have proven to me that newspaper adver- 
tising is the best medium,” he declared. 
As a result, the “Ziegfeld Follies” will no 
more be advertised from bill-boards or 
other mediums so dear to the heart of the 
theatrical producer. 

The Follies also broke into the radio 
for the ifirst time in their history last 
week. The entire company went to the 
Chicago American studio in the Hearst 
Building on its opening night, and broad- 


cast an elaborate program. Numbers 
from the “Chauve Souris’ also were 
broadcas*. 


The Trading Center of a 


Rich Commercial Empire 7 


When the first white settlers built their rude log 
cabins opposite the mouth of the Licking River, 
they were merely repeating history. Ages earlier 
the pre-historic race of “Mound Builders” had 
located their principal trading center here,—the i 
natural distributing point between North and 


South, East and West. 


owned by the City of Cincinnati, is the greatest 
single artery of commerce between the North and 
South, while eighteen other railroads unite the | 
City with the East and West. 
receive 
Liberal Arts, in Medicine and Law, in Engineer- 
ing and Commerce at the municipally owned 
University of Cincinnati. 
Cincinnati May Musical Festivals have made the | 
City the Mecca for the music lovers of the nation. I 


Annually the bonds that unite Cincinnati in com- 
munity of interest with the teeming agricultural, 
mining and industrial cities that surround her are 
being knit more tightly. Hundreds of business 
and professional men from the “Queen City,” in 
special trains, visit the sister cities of this inland 
empire, supplementing by personal contact and 
social intercourse the business visits of their sales 
representatives and “selling their city” to her 


| 
Today the Cincinnati Southern Railway, built and 


thousand students 


logical market. 


To have efficient distribution in Cincinnati is 
immediate access to the 
markets of Indiana, Kentucky and the South. 

For marketing details relative to your proposition 
address Cincinnati’s leading newspaper, The 


therefore to have 


Times-Star. 


CINCINNATI 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


i 

Goldman Sells Missouri Daily "| 
Joseph Goldman, who held major}| 
stock in the Jefferson City (Mo.) Dem) 
crat-Tribune, the oldest paper in the M 
souri capital, has sold the controlling i} 
terest to J. F. Koester. Mr. Goldm} 
has owned and edited the paper as | 
Democratic daily for the last 15 yea 
Under various names the Democrat-Tri) 
une has been in existence nearly 75 yeai| 
Mr. Koester is owner of the Missor 
Volksfreund, a German weekly. } 


Charles Grasty Much Improved 


Charles H. Grasty, editorial ¢¢ 
respondent of the New York Times 
Europe, who has been ill at this home 
London for several weeks, has shoy 
encouraging improvement during the le 
few days. It was said this week that 
was now considered virtually out 
danger. 


——— 


—————-— ~~ 


Noyes Portrait in Luxembourg 


A portrait of Frank B. Noyes, of ¢ 
Washington Star and president of ¢ 
Associated Press, painted ‘by Oss 
Perelma, has been presented by the arti 
to the Luxembourg. Mr. Perelma, wi 
recently became an American citize 
painted the picture several years ago ai 
it was exhibited at the National Museu 
in Washington. 


Se 


Se Se 


re 


Old-Time Printers to Banquet 


Thirty-ninth annual banquet-of the 0) 
Time Printers’ Association will be he) 
in Chicago Jan. 19. The occasion w 
commemorate the 218th anniversary | 
Benjamin Franklin’s birth. 


More than four 
instruction in the 


For fifty years the 


TIMES‘STAR 


Cc. H. REMBOLD, Manager 


~ 
>i 


F 
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Boston Globe’s 
Biggest Year | 


Printed 13,682,102 Lines of Advertising in 1923, leading all other 


Boston papers—Total volume of business greatest in paper’s history. 


IO 


IA 


Boston Globe First in Total Advertising, Department Store Advertising, 
Automobile and Accessory Advertising and Want and Classified 
Advertising during the year 1923 


Total lines of advertis- Total lines of Depart- Total lines of Automo- | Total number of Want 
ing printed in Boston| ment Store advertising in | bile and Accessory adver- | and Classified advertise- 
papers having Daily and | Boston papers having | tising in Boston papers | ments in Boston papers 
Sunday editions during | Daily and Sunday editions | having Daily and Sunday | having Daily and Sunday 


1923: during 1923: editions during 1923: | editions during 1923: 

MOG... ..... 13,682,102 | Globe......... 3,683,681 | Globe......... 1,552,380 | Globe .......... 603,319 
2d Paper ..... 12,130,006 | 2d Paper ...... 3,032,254 | 2d Paper...... 1,095,670 | 2d Paper ....... 108,091 
3d Paper ..... 11,577,226 | 3d Paper ...... 2,111,931 | 3d Paper ...... 677,489 | 3d Paper ....... 61,333 


| | NAM 


Ten Great Years For the Boston Globe : 
a Fie ee 


Circulation Net Paid Total Volume of Advertising 


Daily Sunday 


Dec. 1923. . 275,324 335,099 | 1923. .. . . 13,682,102 lines 
Dec. 1913. . 156,711 276,010 | 1913... . . 8,334,751 lines 


Gain... 118,613 59,089 Gain Roatig ih wear 34 LJa0 1. chimes 


i 


In the Boston Metropolitan district and in the rich and populous territory of which it is the industrial and shop- 
ping center, the Boston Globe is the great outstanding home newspaper. It has the respect of all the people— 
they Believe j in its news columns—they have faith in its advertising columns. A clean home newspaper, with a 
tremendous circulation, in a wonderful field for advertisers. The Globe should be first on your Boston list 
during r924. 
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PROBE OF “PROPAGANDA” BEHIND PRESS 
SUPPORT OF MELLON PLAN ASKED 


Congressional Investigation of Unanimity of Newspaper Ap- 
proval Demanded by Senator Reed and Representative 
Frear—Charge Misstatements Being Printed 


By SAM BELL 


(Washington Correspondent Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


ASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 11—The 

unanimity of newspaper opinion in 
favor of the so-called Mellon tax pro- 
gram, particularly in the eastern section 
of the country, and the prominence which 
has been given all news relating to the 
tax reduction fight, has stirred up an 
agitation in Congress in favor of an in- 
vestigation of an alleged organized propa- 
ganda to influence congressional action. 

Senator Reed of Missouri has intro- 
duced a resolution in the upper house 
calling for such an investigation and 
Representative Frear, leader of the pro- 
gressive bloc in the House, has addressed 
himself on several occasions to what he 
termed “organized publicity” in behalf 
of the tax reduction plan. 

No direct charge of organized propa- 
ganda is made against the newspapers 
by either Senator Reed or Representative 
Frear, but intimation is made that the 
publications are absorbing and printing 
misstatements regarding tax reduction 
furnished them by interested persons and 
that the divergent political complextion 
of newspaper printing the same “facts,” 
is proof that an organized propaganda 
is at work. 

Supplementing the remarks on the sub- 
ject made in the House by Representative 
Jones of Texas, Rep. Frear called at- 
tention to editorials recently printed that 
the “farmers were for the Mellon plan” 
and that “ a petition of more than 330,- 
000 names of tillers of the soil” in favor 
of that specific proposal was on its way 
to Washington to be exhibited to mem- 
bers of Congress. 

“T’ll agree to vote for the Mellon plan,” 
said Representative Frear, “provided you 
can find that those petitions were ever in- 
stituted with any thought of the Mellon 
plan. It is not propaganda but pure 
misrepresentation of the worst kind by 
the editorial when a statement like that is 
put out by a reputable paper. 

“Metropolitan papers and letter writers 
are predicting dire results for all of us 
unless we surrender our judgment and 
admit that unparalleled propaganda in- 
spired by great interests must be sub- 
stituted for mature study and judgment 
when legislating for the whole people on 
taxation. 

“Every great newspaper in the country, 
with rare exceptions, for many weeks has 
been absolutely and unqualifiedly for the 
Mellon bill that never was released until 
a week ago. Influential magazines. like 
the Saturday Evening Post, the Literary 
Digest and other journals for many 
weeks have depicted the beauties of the 
Mellon tax bill and incidentally scored 
the ‘politicians.’ ”’ 

Senator Reed’s resolution, referred to 
the ‘Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate where 
it is being given serious consideration, 
is as follows: 


€ 


CLARENGE 


Ly CRAWFORD YOUNG 


Resolved; That a special committee of 
five, two of whom shall represent the 
Republican Party in the Senate, two of 
whom shall represent the Democratic 
Party in the Senate, and one of whom 
shall represent the Farmer-Labor Party 
in the Senate, shall be forthwith appoint- 
ed by the President pro tempore of the 
Senate, and said committee is hereby 
authorized and directed immediately to 
investigate and report to the Senate 
whether there is an organized effort be- 
ing made to control public opinion and 
the action of Congress upon legislative 
matters through propaganda by use of 
money, by advertising, or by the con- 
trol of publicity, and especially to in- 
quire what, if any, such methods are 
being employed to control the action of 


Congress on revenue measures, and 
whether or not the profiteers of the war 
are now contributing to defeat the 


soldiers’ adjusted compensation bill by. 
money or influence, and what, if any, 
such influences are being employed by 
American citizens or the representatives 
of foreign governments or foreign in- 
stitutions to control or affect the foreign 
or domestic policies of the United States. 

“Said committee is authorized to send 
for or subpoena persons, books, and 
papers, to administer oaths, and to em- 
ploy a stenographer and shall report the 
evidence to the Senate as early as is 
reasonably possible.” 


Rochester Daily Now 8-Column 


Rochester (N. Y.) Herald, a morning 
and Sunday publication, on Monday of 
this week published its first edition in 8 
columns. During the past the paper 
has been published in 7 columns with a 
1214 em line. With the 8 columns a 12 
em line is used. Lines of column and a 
half width are used on the editorial page. 
The change to the 8 columns was accom- 
panied by a dressing up operation that has 
greatly enhanced the appearance of the 
publication. 


NEWS MEN HOLD CITY JOBS 


Five Former Reporters Aid Schenec- 
tady Municipal Administration 


Scuenectaby, N. Y., Jan. 10—Among 
those who are holding public office under 
Mayor William W. Campbell. are 5 
former newspapermen. The mayor him- 
self heads the list. While at college and 
at law school Mr. Campbell wrote for 
Schenectady, Albany and Hoboken news- 
papers. His secretary, William B. Os- 
borne, has been a writer for years, work- 
ing for various newspapers and news 
organizations. 

Douglas K. Miller, the new city clerk, 
was on the staff of newspapers in 
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Schenectady, Elizabeth, N. J., and Dan- 
bury, Conn. Clifton E. Bradt, purchasing 
agent, formerly wrote for Minneapolis 
and other newspapers. Joseph A. 
Memelo, track inspector, has been associ- 
ated with “I! Corriere,’ an Italian week- 
ly of Schenectady. 


Theatre Fined for Billboard Ad 


Park Theatre Company of Boston was 
fined $5 in East Cambridge court, Dec. 
28, for violating the law relative to dis- 
playing a sign within public view of a 
public highway, Ths case was the first 
of its kind to come within the scope 
of a statute passed by the Massachus- 
etts legislature dealing with disfiguring 
the public highways. The sign in ques- 
tion advertised a moving picture. Tes- 
timony was given to show that the Me- 
tro Company leased the theatre and was 
responsible for the sign. Rep. A. E. 
Adlow, who appeared for the Metro 
Company, appealed the fine for the pur- 
pose of making a test case of the new 
aw. 


Disabled Veterans Honor Daily 


Worcester (Mass.) Telegram-Gazette 
has been made an honorary member of the 
National Standby Association of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans of the World 
War, in recognition of patriotic service 
rendered to the cause of wounded and 
disabled American veterans of the war. 
National headquarters “of the association 
is in Cincinnati, O. It is composed of 
American citizens who have pledged 
themselves to support and stand by dis- 
abled veterans. 


EDITORIAL FREEDOM ANALYZEI) 


\ 
Exists Only Where Daily Is Financially 
Sound, Carroll Says 


No newspaper can continue to bi 


. strong, virile and independent in its bat 


tle for the common welfare, unless it i 
on a financially sound basis, Frank T 
Carroll, advertising manager, Indianapo 
lis (Ind.) News declared before the year 
end banquet given in Indianapolis for th 
150 members of the advertising depart 
ment of the News and the heads of th 
various other departments of that paper 

Carroll in his address pointed out th 
great importance of having an advertis 
ing department which continued to buill 
business on a solid, substantial basi) 
which came in year after year from | 
great many sources and thus left the pa 
per absolutely independent of any oa 
particular group. 

A short address was also made @ 
Hilton U. Brown, general manager ¢ 
the News. Richard A. Fairbanks repré 
senting the Fairbanks Estate, owners 4 
the News, was present as well as a nut 
ber of Indianapolis agency men, former! 
members of the News advertising dé 
partment, 


Newspaper Men in New Film 


Arthur Brisbane, Irwin S. Cobb, H. ¢ 
Witwer, “Bugs” Baer, Harry Hershfiel 
and Damon Runyon appear in the cast ¢ 
“The Great White Way,” a cosmopolita 
picture woven in and around life o 
Broadway, just opened in New Yor 
The production is based on H. 'C. Wi 
wer’s story, “Cain and Mabel.” 


Who's Who in the 
CONSOLIDATED PRESS 


writing 
twenty years. . 


STUART P. WEST 


Sy TUART P. WEST, head of 


the financial staff of the Con- 
solidated Press, has been 


a daily financial dispatch for 


Stuart P. West was the only finan- 
cial writer in America who in March, 
1923, gave warning that the advance 
in Wall Street had gone too far and 
that the buying movement in industries 
had been overdone. 


The sequel was 


the violent and prolonged decline on 
the Stock Exchange early in April. 


All through June and July and 
early Autumn, when other writers were 
pessimistic, Mr. West told business 
men not to fear the Wall Street slump 
because there was nothing seriously 
the matter with the business situation. 
When other analysts were urging busi- 
ness men to retrench, Mr. West pointed 
out that there had been no credit 
overstrain and no general overpurchase 


of goods at inflated prices. 


The pro- 


nounced recovery in the closing months 


of the year 1923 confirmed Mr. West’s 


analysis. His fore-shadowing of the 
fall of the French franc was a striking 
accomplishment. 


The Free Press, London, Ont., 
Can., is the new paper this week. 


Furnished full page matrices, black alone, black 
and red, and black and three colors; or, as 
part of a printed comic section. 


HERALD-SUN SYNDICATE, 280 B’way, New York City 


The Consolidated -Press Association 
Executive Offices, Evening Star Building, Washington, D. Cc 
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The Pieccisna 
PLAIN DEALER 


published 


19, Z1ULBOS 


Lines of Paid Advertising 
(A gain of 2,029,272 lines over 1922) 
This is the largest volume of 
advertising carried by any 
Cleveland newspaper 


Exceeding Cleveland’s Exceeding Cleveland’s 
second newspaper third newspaper 
by 4,351,816 lines by 5,719,700 lines 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING FOR 1923 


The Plain Dealer again carried approximately as 
much National Advertising as ALL other Cleve- 
land newspapers COMBINED— 


3,973,816 lines 


Exceeding Cleveland’s 
third newspaper 


Exceeding Cleveland’s 
second newspaper 


by 1,742,790 lines by 2,198,602 lines 


J.B. Sereno 
110 E. 42nd st., 
xf York 


The Plain Dealer ..-. 


i  Medium-1 Cost (atone) Will Sell It 302 
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DAILIES CARRIED 70 PER CENT OF ALL 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING IN 1923 


New York Paper Talks Cold Figures When Agency Questions 


Newspaper Prestige 


in 


“Foreign” Field— 


Magazines Lag Behind 


EWSPAPERS, as advertising media, 
are gaining in prestige, with present 
estimates indicating that 70 per cent of 
all national or foreign advertising for 
1923 will be found in the columns of the 
daily press. 

Thus does a New York newspaper re- 
ply to N. W.’Ayer & Son, who recently 
wrote to larger journals of the country, 
seking to sell their service 
Advertising.” 

N. W. ‘Ayer & Son, 
ask the questions : 

“Why is it that advertisers do not 
use the press to a greater extent, par- 


in their letters, 


ticularly the so-called ‘foreign’ adver- 
tisers ?” 
“Ts it because there is a prevailing 


opinion on the part of advertisers that 
newspapers have little prestige, or be- 
cause they think newspapers are suited 


only for advertising certain kinds of 
articles?” 

“Are newspapers gaining in prestige 
with advertisers as fast as ‘other 


mediums ?” 

Having unburdened its chest of these 
questions, N. W. Ayer and Son wonder 
if there is not “more or less complac- 
ency on the part of the publishers.” 

“Ts anyone asleep?” is the final ques- 
tion asked. 

Then the advertising concern proceeds 
to point out: “The one great way to in- 
crease the advertising prestige of news- 
papers is to make newspaper advertising 
pay the advertiser better than it has.” 
Newspaper readers, the agency boldly 
assumes, must not be as responsive to 
the advertising as they should be. 

But the New York newspaper dispels 
the worry clouds of the N. W. Ayer & 
Son by bright rays of facts. 

Indeed, the newspaper suggests N. W. 
Ayer & Son’s “most important state- 
ments are based upon faulty premises.” 
Then categorical answers are given: 

“Newspapers reached their peak in 
foreign advertising in 1920 when they 
carried space to the value of $200,000,- 
000,’ the New York newspaper states. 
“They ‘held this in 1922, and from in- 
complete estimates at hand they will ex- 
ceed it in 1923. 

“Magazines also reached their peak in 
1920, with $110,767,000, a little more than 
half of the newspaper lineage. They lost 
43 per cent in 1921, a little better than 
held their own in 1922, and will close 
1923 with an estimated volume of $96,- 
000,000, still-a loss of 15 per cent from 
the peak of 1920. 


“In other words, present estimates in- 
dicate that 70 per cent of all national, 
or foreign, advertising for 1923 will ap- 
pear in newspapers, which certainly isn’t 
an indication of losing prestige. 

“To reduce the question to a local is- 
sue, the newspapers of Greater New 
York gained nearly 5,000,000 lines of 
foreign business in 1922, and show an 


lines 


paper. 


varticles 2” 


“Advertising 


For the first eleven months of ’23-the 
Columbus Dispatch published 19,419,664 
exceeding next Ohio newspaper 
(Cleveland) by over 1,900,000 lines. 

The Columbus Dispatch regularly pub- 
lishes more than double the news appear- 
ing in the other Columbus evening news- 
That is why it has the 


Largest Circulation in Central Ohio 


ate Gp Finbar Dispatch. 


OHIO’S GREATEST HOME DAILY 


estimated gain for 1923 of more than 
4,000,000 lines.” 

“Ts it because there is a prevailing 
opinion on the part of advertisers that 
newspapers have little prestige, or be- 
cause they think newspapers are suited 
only for advertising certain kinds of 
N. W. Ayer and Son asks. 

To this the same New York news- 
paper replies: 

“The: vast bulk of all advertised mer- 
chandise reaches the ultimate consumer 
through the department. store or spe- 


~cialty shop, and the stiffest test to which 


the newspaper is subjected 365 days a 
year, not 12 times or 52 times a year, is 
to move the local merchant’s goods for 
him within 24 hours after the appear- 
ance of his advertisement. No magazine 
in Christendom is ever subjected to this 
test, nor could it meet the requirements 
of the moment if the opportunity were 
given it. To question the efficacy of the 
newspaper in moving merchandise of 
every class and character is to raise a 
doubt as to the commercial sanity of 99 
out of every 100 merchants in the coun- 
try. New York merchants can cite, in 
support of this contention, their experi-* 
ences during the 10-day pressmen’s strike 
last September, when, without advertis- 
ing in local newspapers, business carne to 
a virtual standstill, and every conceiv- 
able subterfuge was undertaken to con- 
vey to the public the ordinary meérchan- 
dising news of the day. 

“T can give you no better evidence of 
the importance of the newspapers to the 


department stores than the following 
comparisons : 

September Sales— 
New York and Brooklyn: 

1921 . 1922 Increase 
000,000 $31,000,000 19 per cent 

923 Increase 

$32,060,000 3 per cent 


“During the July preceding the press- 
men’s strike, New York department 
store sales gained 9 per cent over the 
preceding year. In August they gained 
10 per cent, and in October, the month 
follownig the strike, they gained 11 per 
cent. The year-to-year gain in depart- 
ment store sales averages 8 per cent 
according to the figures of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, so that 
a drop of 3 per cent during the strike 
month is of the utmost significance, rep- 
resenting as it does a loss of $4,000,000 
in gains as between the increase of 1922 
and the increase of 1923. 

“In commenting on this, the Monthly 
Review of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, stated: 

“‘The index of department store sales 
maintained by this bank, in which allow- 
ance is made for seasonal variations, 
year-to-year growth, and changes in 
prices, declined from 1 per cent above 
normal in August to 3 per cent below 
normal in ‘September. Sales in New 


1924 


York City were relatively smaller than 
those in other cities of the district due 
in part to the newspaper pressmen’s 
strike which prevented stores from carry- 
ing out their usual advertising program.’ 


Replying to the question: “Are news- 
papers gaining in prestige with adver- 
tisers as fast as other mediums?” the 
newspaper continues: 


“It is unfortunate, but the fgiext really 
informative figures covering this ques- 
tion are the United States Census re- 
ports for 1921 which show :— 


“T—That newspapers carried 77 per 
cent of all advertising, against 23 per 
cent for the magazines. 


“TI—That newspapers in that year 
gained 183 per cent in advertising over 
1914, against a corresponding magazine 
gain of 117 per cent. 


“T1I—That newspapers in that year 
gained 40 per cent over 1919, against a 
magazine gain of 0.3 per cent. 

“TV — That newspaper circulation 
gained 2.3 per cent in 1921 over 1919, 
while the weeklies lost 26 per cent and 
the monthlies lost 8 per cent. 

“Ordinarily, in an inquiry of this 
nature, the newspapers could be de- 
pended upon to stand on their own bot- 
toms, without recourse to comparisons. 
But we notice no effort on your part to 
establish values, and we believe that in- 
dustrial economy plays just as important 
a part in advertising as it does in any 
other phase of commerce. In any com- 
parison between the newspaper field and 
the magazine field, the Saturday Evening 
Post is chosen not only because it is 
most representative of the opposing 
field, but because it offers a better value, 


and therefore a fairer representation 0| 
its class, than any other publication jy 
the weekly or monthly list. . oT 

“Let us assume the case of a manu) 
facturer, and there are literally hundred: 
of similar instances, who is urged by 
his agent to contract for space in th, 
Saturday Evening Post at a time wher 
his distribution, by reason of his easterr 
factory and sales-contracts, hasn’t pro. 
gressed much beyond the Mississippi 
He pays $11 a line, and included in his) 
purchase are the ‘following absolutely, 
blank territories so far as his product) 
is concerned : 


Per cent | 

of Post Cost 

Circu- per 

District lation Line 
Three Pacific States...... 9% 99 
Eight Mountain States 4% A4 
Four Southeastern States. 5% 59 | 
18% $1.98 


“Thus, the advertiser pays $1 98 per 
line for advertising his goods in 15) 
states where he hasn’t a chance of mak- 
ing a sale by reason of his ‘spotty’ dis- 
tribution. How much better it would 
be for him to buy 616,000 circulation in 
52 morning and evening dailies in Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island and Vermont—! 
territories where he already had distribu-| 
tion, where he could cover his trade 
through salesmen, and Bracticali a4 
his eye on every ‘sale. 

Considerable comment among news- 
paper men resulted from the letter. | 

One publisher, while approving the 
high class character of the service in the 
past, insists that it should be modified to 
read “newspaper advertising.” 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


Announce that they have been appointed 
National Representatives of 


THE BRIDGEPORT POST & TELEGRAM 


AND 
THE BRIDGEPORT SUNDAY POST 


Tremont Building 
BOSTON 


The Hartford Courant 


The Meriden Record 


EFFECTIVE JANUARY 7, 1924 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


Canadian Pacific Building 
NEW YORK 


Tribune Building 
CHICAGO 


We also represent the following leading Connecticut Newspapers 


The, Waterbury Republican and American 


Monadnock Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 


The New Haven Journal-Courier ~ 


The New London Day 
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11,065,180 Lines of Local Advertising, which is 


348,838 lines more than The News’ best 
previous year, and 1,841,742 lines more 
than in 1922. 


: Lines of National Advertising, which is 

Daily Net Paid 2,671,004 289,688 lines more than in 1922. Sunday Net Paid 

Circulation Over 1.614.802 Lines of Classified Advertising, which is Circulation Over 
bd 9 


75,000 275,730 lines more than in 1922. 80,000 
15 350 986 Total Advertising Lineage, which is 2,407,- 
, : 160 lines more than 1922, and 4,491,536 


lines more than both of the other Birming- 
ham newspapers combined. 


Thats the Record Made by 


Che Birmingham News 
During the Year Just Closed. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


KELLY-SMITH CO. J. C. HARRIS, JR. KELLY-SMITH CO. 
NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 


TENNIS STARS DEFEND 
THEIR NEWS WRITING 


Tilden, Fischer, Condemn Association 
for “Professional’’ Threat—Declare 
Their Articles Promote Best 
Interests of Game 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 10.—News that the 
United States. Lawn Tennis Association 
might place the stigma of professionalism 
on tennis players who profit substantially 
by their writings brought a fusillade of 
condemnation on the part of Big Bill 
Tilden, Carl Fischer and other players in 
Philadelphia, who in their leisure mo- 
ments are scribes. 

Tilden has written fiction, books, spe- 
cial articles, and has covered many meets, 
while Fischer, though not profiting “sub- 
stantially,” has acted as correspondent for 
Philadelphia newspapers ever since he 
came into prominence and has written 
special articles. 

Both Tilden and Fischer object on the 
grounds that the publicity given to the 
sport has made it better and cleaner, has 
brought more players into the field and 
has won national recognition for the 
game. 

“The association has no right to pro- 
hibit amateurs from writing,” said Tilden: 
“Furthermore, it has no right to prohibit 
the men from using their names. 

“The, ruling appears drastic and the 
game will probably suffer through the loss 
of tennis articles by men who know the 
game,” said Tilden. “I personally do not 
see how. it can affect me, as. I was in the 
newspaper game three years before I 
competed in the national championships, 
and I have written continuously for news- 
papers and magazines since that time.” 

Mr. Tilden, although the rumor went 
about that he, Fischer, Vincent Richards, 
of Yonkers, and Frank Anderson, of 
Brooklyn, were being discriminated 
against, refused to comment on the politi- 
cal aspects of the case. 

“There is a possibility that the U. S. L. 
T. A. can prohibit a man from using his 
title, but I cannot see how he can be pro- 
hibited from writing, which is an honor- 
able and recognized vocation.” 

Fischer was equally indignant. He 
said that not the stars, but the game 
itself would be affected by the proposed 
ruling. 

“Tt is my belief that the ruling serves 
no real purpose for good,” said the left- 
handed star, who is rated among the “first 
ten” in the net game. “In the first place 
a man must know tennis to write it. The 
sport alone will lose by forbidding those 
who know the game to write about it. 

“Bill Tilden’s name over a story means 
that it is reliable and accurate. It means 
that a large number of readers will profit 
and that they will become interested in 
tennis. As for the commercial angle, 
there is very little in it financially. The 
players who write about tennis are paid 
poorly and they do it mostly to aid the 
game, 


GERMAN LANGUAGE DAILY SOLD 


Col. Flynn, Oklahoma Publisher, Buys 
St. Louis Amerika 
(By Telegraph to Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Jan. 10.—Control of 
Amerika, a German language morning 
newspaper, has been acquired by Col. J. 
D. Flynn, of Tulsa, Okla., who has an- 
nounced he will issue it as a morning 
English and evening German paper, with 
a particular appeal to organized labor. 

Col. Flynn said he expects to be able 
to start the ‘English edition within the 
next 30 days, for which he will organize 
an entirely new staff. A new press and 
considerable equipment will be installed, 
he said. The present working force will 
remain intact. 

The Amerika was organized in 1872, 
and is a $300,000 corporation. In addi- 
tion to its newspaper equipment, there is 
a job printing plant. : 

Col. Flynn has owned at various times, 
newspapers in Oklahoma City, Tulsa and 
Sapulpa, Okla. His last connection was 


with the Sapulpa American. He was the 
Republican candidate for  lieutenant- 
governor of Oklahoma at the last election. 
He was indorsed by organized labor. He 
states that he has no financial associates 
in the present enterprise. 

Col. Flynn served on the staffs of 3 
Oklahoma governors. His wife was 
formerly of St. Louis. Seventeen 
children have been born to the couple, 
10 of whom are living. 


PURCHASE RUMORS DENIED 


St. Louis Star Declares Report of Its 
Sale “‘Utterly False’’ 


(By Telegraph to Epiror & PUBLISHER) 


St. Louts, Mo., Jan. 10.—Under the 
heading “Denying a Rumor,” the St. 
Louis Star published the following in a 
box on the front page Thursday: 

“Ordinarily the St. Louis. Star would 
not dignify with a reply the circulation of 
baseless rumors. It is believed, however, 
that an exception should be made in the 
case of a rumor that has gained consider- 
able circulation in the past two weeks to 
the effect that the Star has been or is 
about to be sold or consolidated with 
some other newspaper. This assertion has 
made its appearance in various forms 
since the publication in a local Ku Klux 
Klan organ in its Dec. 27, 1923, issue of 
a story that such a transaction had taken 
place. Both the story referred to, and 
the rumors which have followed it, are 
utterly false and without foundation. In 
fact the great bulk of the 103,000 staunch 
followers of the Star are not apt to be 
misled by these rumors; but for fear that 
some few might given credence to them, 
this denial is published.” 


Dailies Decreasing in Canada 


With the absorption by the Guelph 
(Ont.) Mercury of the Guelph Herald 
which took place at the first of the year, 
only two cities in Ontario with popula- 
tions under 50,000 are left with two daily 
newspapers, these being Kingston and 
Belleville. In 1915 there were 12 cities 
in Ontario under 50,000 supporting two 
dailies. In the all-Canada field at least 
40 dailies have disappeared in the last 
10 years. Commenting on the situation 
the Toronto Star says, “in some respects 
the results have been beneficial but 
whether local issues are discussed as 
vigorously as before is a question.” 


Florida Stores Banning Billboards 


Wide publicity is being given in central 
Florida to the announcement of Yowell- 
Drew Company, operators of one of the 
largest department stores in Florida, lo- 
cated at Orlando, that their concern has 
just canceled the contracts for all their 
large road signs, which ran out Dec. 15. 
They are now being taken down. The 
announcement was made in the form of a 
letter to the Orange County Beautification 
Commission. Other large concerns doing 
away with road signs, the commission 
states, includes Dickson-Ives Company, 
Orlando department store operator; the 
Orange County Citrus Sub-Exchange of 
the Florida Citrus Exchange. 


Few Papers—(if any)—surpass the 


TRENTON TIMES 


NEW JERSEY 


A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates 
that among the housewives of 
the city our Thursday Food 


Feature Department—upward of 
four pages ‘devoted to food 
recipes and news and food ad- 
vertising —is the best feature 
carried by the Times 


CGrculation 38,237 Member A. B. C. 
KELLY-SMITH CO. 


Mariborough Bidg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York Chicago 


CANADIAN PUBLISHERS 
CANCEL ST. JOHN WIRE 


Action, Effective March 31, Voted at 
Halifax Meet—Follows Loss of 
Government Subsidy — To 
Study Wire Situation 


A special meeting of the daily newspa- 
per publishers of eastern Canada, mem- 
bers of the Canadian Press, was held in 
Halifax, N. S., Jan. 4. The meeting was 
called to discuss the withdrawal of the 
Canadian government subsidy of $50,000 
annually. 

A resolution was passed ordering the 
cancellation of the Montreal-St. John 
leased wire, effective ‘March 31, 1924, as 
it was agreed that because of the in- 
creased cost and unfavorable economic 
conditions in the maritime provinces of 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island, it would be impossible to 
continue the service, after that date, with- 
out the federal grant. 

It was also agreed that deep study be 
given to the question of providing wire 
news for the maritime provinces’ daily 
newspapers, and a committee be appointed 
to bring in a report to a subsequent meet- 
ing. The cost of providing news by wire 
was considered prohibitive owing to the 
long haul. The withdrawal of the sub- 
sidy has created the most serious prob- 
lem the publishers of daily newspapers in 
the eastern Canadian territory have ever 
been called on to cope with. 

Attending the meeting were: E. Nor- 
man Smith, of the Ottawa Journal, presi- 
dent of the Canadian Press; J. F. B. 
Livesay, of Montreal, general manager of 
the Canadian Press. The presiding officer 
was G. F. Pearson, of the Halifax Chron- 
icle, who is second vice-president of the 
Canadian Press. Others in attendance 
were: J. W. Sutherland, New Glasgow 
(N. S.) News; W. H. Dennis and A. W. 
Robb, Halifax Herald and Mail; J. C. 
Keating, Moncton (N. B.) Times; J. D. 
McKenna, St. John (N. B.) Telegraph- 
Journal and Times-Star; J. H. Crocket, 


Fredericton (N. B.) Gleaner.;F, B. Ellis, 
St. John (N. B.) (Globe, a member of the 
board of directors of the Canadian Press; 
P. iC. Black and George Zwicker, Am- 
herst (N. S.) News; O..L. Barbour, 
Moncton. (N. B:) Transcript;, H. P. 
Buchemin, Sydney (N. S.) Post; C. C. 
Blackadar, Halifax Recorder. 


Canadian Dailies Plan 1924 Meet 


Tentative arrangements are now being 
made by the Canadian Daily Newspapers 
Association for the holding of the 1924 
annual meeting in Vancouver. This will 
involve an excursion to the Pacific Coast 
by, Eastern Canadian publishers. The 
draft itinerary covers visits to Edmon- 
ton, Jasper Park and Prince Rupert, with 


a run by boat from Prince Rupert to Van ~ 


couver. The return will be by way of 
Banff and Calgary. The meeting will 
probably be held during the first week of 
June. The Canadian Press, membership 
in’ which is nearly identical with’ that in 
the C. D. N. A., will-also-hold its annual 


meeting in Vancouver during the same 


week. 


Seeking Canadian Press Franchises 


At its meeting in Toronto next month 
the board of-directors of the’ Canadian 


Press will have before it 3 applications ~ 


for membership which may give rise to 
considerable debate. The Southams of 
Hamilton, who own or control 
Hamilton Spectator, Ottawa 


Fe oo oA Se Ree 


the.” 
Citizen, — 


Winipeg Tribune, Calgary Herald, Ed- © 
monton Journal and Vancouver Province, © 
are seeking a franchise for an evening 


paper in Windsor, Ont.. The two 
Oshawa, Ont., papers, the Telegram and 
the Reformer, are entering the daily field 
and are applying for telegraphic service. 


Chelsea (Mich.) Papers Merged 


Chelsea (Mich.) Tribune has been 
merged with the Chelsea Standard, and 
will be issued in the name of the Chelsea 
Standard in the future. The Tribune has 
been issued twice a week in the past but 
will be converted into the weekly issue of 
the Standard. 


First in 1923 


nouncements. 


sponsive persons ever 
paper. 


circulation. 


The New York Times .... 
Second New York morning newspaper.... 
Third New York morning newspaper.... 
Fourth New York morning newspaper.... 
Fifth New York morning newspaper 


The New York Times continues to lead all 
New York newspapers in volume of advertis- 
ing. No newspaper in the world publishes a 
greater number of high class censored an- 
Its readers form the largest 
group of intelligent, discriminating and re- 


assembled by a news- 


Advertising Record for 1923 


Agate Lines 


sin af eithas Its «se 24,101,226 


17,370,838 
12,977,964 
11,067,210 

9,590,400 


The excess of The New York Times over the 
second New York newspaper is 6,730,388 
lines and the volume published by The Times 
is OVer 3,000,000 lines more than the combined. 
total of the two other newspapers popularly 
classed with The Times as to quality of 


The average net paid daily and Sunday sale 
of The New York Times is more than 350,000 
copies. On Sunday the sales exceed 575,000. 
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Quick Magazine Changes 


The first Linotypes were one-face, one-body ma- 
chines. Today Linotype composition is as flexible 
as hand composition. The Linotype operator brings 
any magazine on the machine into operation in- 
stantly. Complete changes of magazines are made 
by simply lifting off and on from the front of the 
machine. 

This greatly increased usefulness has resulted 
from a long series of Linotype inventions, such as 
the Quick-Change Magazine, the Split Magazine, 
the Front Removability of All Magazines, the Auto- 
matic Matrix Locking Bar. 

Users of forty-six thousand Linotypes through- 
out the world are profiting daily from the Linotype 
Company’s policy of constantly developing the 
Linotype to meet today’s needs. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


Agencies in the Principal Cities of the World 


Composed entirely on the Linotype in the Bodoni Series 
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money-saving Lnventions 
that have been given the 


printing world through 


Linoty pe Initiative: 


The Circulating Matrix 

The Slug (Complete Line of 
Type) 

The Spaceband 

The Power-Driven Keyboard 

The Two-Letter Matrix 

The Quick-Change Magazine 

The Auxiliary Magazine 

The Split Magazine 


The Front Removal of Maga- 
zines 


The Multiple-Magazine 
Machine 


The Seventy-two Channel 
Magazine 


The Display Machine 
The Text-and-Display 


Machine 
The Multiple Distributor 


The Two-Pitch Distributor 
Screw 


The Universal Mold 

The Four-Mold Disk 

The Recessed Mold 

The Automatic Font 
Distinguisher : 

The Universal Knife Block 

The Universal Ejector 


The Sorts Stacker and 
Multiple Sorts Stacker 


The Forty-two-Pica Measure 
Machine (1897 ) 
Linotype Typography 
AND 


The Text-and-Display Machine 


with Main and Auxiliary Maga- 


zines Operated from One 


Power-Driven Keyboard 


Some of the time-and- 
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THE MAJOR MARKETS OF AMERICA 


A New and Exclusive EDITOR & PUBLISHER Service to 
Space Buyers 


XIII.—SPOKANE—Hub of an Inland Empire 
By HARRY R. DRUMMOND 


i describing commercial New York 

City one would quite naturally dwell 
upon Fifth avenue, Broadway, Thirty- 
fourth street, Forty-second street, Twenty- 
third street, Fourteenth street, Fifty- 
seventh street, One Hundred and Twenty- 
fifth street and One Hundred and Eighty- 
first street—not because they are typical, 
but rather because they are out of the 
ordinary—and worthy of special attention. 

In crossing the continent certain trade 
centers have been selected for special con- 
sideration, not because they are typical— 
for they are not; not because they com- 
pare with others—for they do not—but, 
because of something local, because of 
some extraordinary circumstance they are 
distinctive and unusual. « 

There is an erroneous impression that 
trading centers may be _ intelligently 
gauged by comparing population statistics 
—or bank statistics. This is downright 
foolish, and can not be seriously consider- 
ed by anyone who has taken the trouble 
to investigate. 

Such figures may be accurate—probably 
are —but while important, have little or 
no real bearing on the market conditions 
of any city. 

A case in point is Spokane, Washing- 
ton. Spokane has a smaller popular than 
has Hartford, Bridgeport or New Haven, 
Connecticut; Cambridge, Fall River or 
Lowell, Mass.; Camden, Trenton, Jersey 
City or Paterson, N. J.; or Albany, N. 
Y., and yet, being more than 300 miles 
from any city even remotely approaching 
it in size, Spokane, as the hub of a tre- 
mendous inland empire, far outranks any 
of these cities as a retail center. 

Spokane as a city had 104,437 inhabit- 
ants in 1920 and it is now éstimated to 
have in excess of 116,000. 

Of this population 78.2% are native 
born whites; 19.6% foreign born whites; 
1.2% negroes and 1% Asiatics. 

The foreigners come in the order named 
from England, Canada, Germany, Ireland, 
Italy and Scandinavia. The per cent il- 
literacy is but .08% and the non-English 
reading 4%. 

Comparing these figures with those of 
cities of similar size on the eastern coast 
Spokane averages very, very high indeed. 

Spokane is 348 miles from Butte; 309 
miles from Seattle; 368 miles from Port- 
land and 1,136 miles from San Francisco 
and for 150 miles north, south, east and 
west, has no competition as a retail market 
which sets Sopkane apart and by com- 
parison with eastern cities of equal size 
makes it prominent on the commercial 
map. 

There are 27,178 families in Spokane. 
For the housing of these families there 
are 22,325 detached residences, numerous 
apartment buildings and the Davenport 
Hotel—12,500 of these homes are tenant 
owned, attesting the stability and perman- 
ence of the residents. 

Spokane is 1891 ‘feet above sea level 
and occupies 25,120 acres or 391% square 
miles, 

There are 325 factories of various kinds 
in Spokane, employing 12,500 people, with 
a combined payroll of $15,000,000 and an 
output valued at $108,787,191 annually. 

Lumber, flour, paper, meat products and 
food products make up the bulk of the 
manufacturing in Spokane. 

There are 38 public schools, with an 
enrollment of 17,005, two high schools 
with 4,897; two junior high schools, 8 
parochial schools, 2 universities and 27 
other private educational institutions with 
a total enrollment of 29,506. 

There are 140 churches in Spokane 
housing practically all the religious de- 
nominations, 

Two legitimate theatres, two vaudeville 
houses and nine motion picture houses 
furnish amusement for theatre loving 
Spokane. 

Five trunk line railroads—The Canadian 
Pacific, Union Pacific, Chicago, Milwau- 


kee and St. Paul, Great Northern and 
the Northern Pacific, enter Spokane 
which is by the way, the hub of more 
railroad mileage than any other point 
west of Omaha. 

In 1918 the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission readjusted freight rates for 
Spokane. That year Spokane did a job- 
bing business of $50,000,000. Four .years 
later, under the new rates this jumped to 
$181,000,000 making Spokane a jobbing 
center of tremendous importance—in fact 
permanently establishing it as one of the 
big jobbing cities of the country—with 
234 wholesale houses. 

There are 52 steam passenger trains and 
36 electric passenger trains into Spokane 
daily and the automobile traffic is—well. 

There are 28,608 automobiles in Spok- 
ane proper, and 66,000 in Spokane’s 
trading territory, and, in addition, there 
are 111 miles of street railway track over 
which 150 street cars run. 

All of this goes to show that Spokane 
is pretty much of a city—and one might 
begin wondering what makes Spokane 
a city—what feeds Spokane. 

Uninterrupted, almost any Spokane 
man would unblushingly testify that 
Spokane’s influence extends from the 
center of the Pacific Ocean to a point 
somewhere close to Chicago and from 
Nome, Alaska perhaps, to just south of 
Paso del Norte—but, not being Spokanese, 
we are going to be ourselves and squeeze 
the territory down to 150 miles, north, 
south, east and west of Spokane, and 
probably find in this restricted territory— 
restricted to a distance equal to that be- 
tween New York and Scranton, Pa., or 
Mauch Chunk, Pa., or Lancaster, Pa., 
or Albany, N. Y.—and more than half 
again as far from New York to Phila- 
delphia a population of 533,598 people, 
centered into 130,145 families, occupying 
522 towns and villages and having 10,085 
miles of improved roads, on which to 
wheel their 66,000 automobiles into 
Spokane to buy their Hart Schaffner & 
Marx or Kuppenheimer suits, their Wool- 
tex cloaks and suits, their Douglas shoes, 
their Vassar or Merode undies, their In- 
terwoven or Onyx hosiery, their Ford 
or Rolls Royce cars and their Spearmint 
chewing gum. 

This 150 miles of territory depends upon 
agriculture, mining and lumbering to 
furnish pin money for the women folks 
to spend on trifles. 

Agriculturally this territory, in 1922 
produced on farms and orchards $230, 
000,000 worth of products—$55,000,000 
worth of dairy products and the lumber- 
ing industry ran to $45,000,000 while the 
mining amounted to $55,000,000. 

As a side line, so to speak, 37,000,000 
pounds of wool was clipped from sheep in 
this 150 miles—selling for some $15,000,- 


A MARKET MAGNET 


Electrical Sales 


Buffalo—where cheap electrical cur- 
rent rates, made possible by Niagara 
Falis power make electrical appliance 
selling easy when combined with judi- 
cious newspaper advertising. All you 
need is the pulling power of the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS ALONE. 


A. B. C. Total Net Paid 119,754 Sep- 
tember 30, 1923 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


Edward H. Butler 
Editor and Publisher 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 
National Representatives 


Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, IL 
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000, making the new wealth production 
$400,000,000 for the year which means 
something like $75.00 for every man, 
woman and child if divided equally. 

The apple crop shipped from Spokane 
goes all over the country and finds a 
ready market, for Washington apples are 
now as famous as Washington cherries 
were from the time George cut down 
the cherry tree until Mr. Volstead cut 
out the Manhattan cocktails. 

Spokane is the center of the nation’s 
greatest water power, much of which is 
as yet undeveloped. The Spokane river, 
one hundred miles in length, now has 7 
power plants and these 7 plants develop 
186,280 horse power. 

Most of these plants are the property 
of the Washington Water Power Com- 
pany, a local concern and one of the few 
public service corporations that is manag- 
ed by, human beings and will listen to 
reason. 

This power is placed on the market 
at rates which go a long way toward de- 
veloping manufacturing industries in Spo- 
kane and is one of the big assets of the 
city andcountry. The rates are so low that 
many housewives use electricity in the 
kitchen for cooking in preference to gas. 

Now having established an excuse for 
the existence of Spokane as a retail dis- 
tributor let us see what it amounts to. 

Riverside, Main and Sprague avenues, 
running parallel, east and west, for 10 
blocks and the side streets for two blocks 
along the way form some 50 blocks of the 
heavy sugar retail trading district. 

There are in all, some 1,075 retail stores 
in Spokane. Six big department stores 
rank as follows: Crescent, Culbertson’s 
Kemp & Hebert, The Palace, Blakeley’s 
and the White House. Collectively these 
stores do some $11,000,000 a year. 
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The stores are well built, good looking, | 
up-to-date, but very little really style mer- 
chandise is shown or sold. Frankly, 
Spokane is not a well dressed city. The 


citizens wear good clothes, but carelessly. | 


Spokane business men are tremendously 


public spirited. They quickly buy anything | 


that is for the good of the community— | 


although they want to be shown. 


They work together, in packs or droves © 


—usually called committees— and they 


are the livest bunch of go-getters you | 


could imagine. 


If anyone could sell them the idea of | 
dolling up, nine out of ten people would © 
go to dinner at home in Tuxedos and 


patent leather dancing pumps instead of 
shirt sleeves and slippers. 


Spokane homes average high. There 


are no tenement districts and very few 
pretentious mansions. The people live 
well—but not ostentatiously. There are 
some pretty rich men in Spokane but 
they have not learned how to be anything 
but just regular folks and it is hoped 
they never will learn, for it is simply 
wonderful to see how these masters of 
finance and business are so darned Amer- 


ican—if you please—just decent and hhu- | 


man and not stuck up in any way. Ee 

Spokane is a market, all right, but it 
is a market for medium grade merchan- 
dise—solid, substantial stuff—plain, but 
good quality. 

And (Spokane is not through growing, 

It is worth mentioning that each year 
people move away from Spokane—but 
not far. Quite a lot of the Spokane ag- 


ricultural and fruit land is farmed by | 


former residents of Spokane who, getting 
the itch for the farm, and knowing from 


experience how profitable it is, reverse | 


things and leave the city for the farm— 
which is a good sign. 


The Kansas City Star 
Continues to Grow! 


The Star is the only news- 
paper in Kansas City 
to show a gain in paid 
circulation during 1923! 


These figures 
tell the story: 


1923 1922 Gain 


Evening & Sunday aver. 239,218 227,536 11,682 
Morning average ..... 233,327 221,479 11,848 


And 1923 was the record year for The 


Star in advertising lineage. 


During this 


year this newspaper printed 26,465,536 


lines of paid advertising—a gain of 2,144,- 
787 lines over 1922—and 1,776,736 lines 


over 1920, the previous high mark. 


These records not only reflect Kansas 


City’s growth, but also indicate its ever 


increasing prosperity. It further indicates 


that Star advertisers, local and foreign, 


have found Star advertising profitable. 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR > 
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The News Paid Circulation In Greensboro Is Double That Of Any Other Newspaper = 3 


GREENSBORO DAILY NEWS [=a] KEE SS” . 
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The Only A. B. C. News- 


paper in Greensboro 


Has a Population of 43,525 U.S. Census 1923 


Change your figures accordingly. For years Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, has been shown in the census figures as a city of less than 20,000 
because of small city boundaries. The growth of this city in the last 
decade has been so rapid that two-thirds of the population have resided 
outside of the city limits. 

By an act of the North Carolina legislature the limits of Greensboro 
were extended on March 15th, 1923, and a special census by the United 
States Government, announced April 29th, 1923, credits Greensboro 
with 43,525 population. 


A Population—A Prosperity ——A Newspaper 


Three Facts which Give to a Circle With a Fifty-Mile Radius and the Center in 


GREENSBORO 


An Unassailable Claim to the Title, “The Best of Circles” in North Carolina 


Greensboro is a combined Jobbing-Industrial-Educational city. Its 
central location and excellent railroad facilities—on the double track 
system of the Southern Railway with lines radiating from it in 
seven directions—make it an ideal distributing point for the Caro- 
linas, in fact for the entire Southeast. Because of its unusual acces- 
sibility, upwards of 1000 traveling men make Greensboro their 
headquarters. 

Greensboro has the home offices of the largest life and fire insur- 
ance companies of the South. Tobacco is raised extensively in this 
vicinity and Greensboro is one of the big warehousing points for 
this important crop. A big percentage of the entire cotton crop of 
the South is warehoused and sold through Greensboro. The largest 
denim mills in the world are located here, an important part of a 
great textile industry that operates throughout the eastern and cen- 
tral sections of the state. Furniture, terra cotta products, brick, 
cigars, proprietary medicines, fertilizers, overalls, elevators and 
candy represent other principal manufactured products. 


Hard Surface Highways a Big Factor 


Forty-seven exclusive jobbing houses with a total volume in 1922 
of $24,000,000 are located here. Over four hundred and fifty retail 
stores serve an influx of shoppers from all points of this circle. 


Because of the high character of these stores Greensboro is the 
popular shopping center of “The Best of Circles.” Hard surface 
highways connect Greensboro with more than a hundred towns. 
Motor bus lines running on regular schedules bring into Greens- 
boro with daily regularity large numbers of shoppers from these 
outlying towns. Sixty-six passenger trains daily bring shoppers 
from every point of this area and get them home again the same day. 


Concentrated Buying Power Found Within 
“The Best of Circles” 


Its widely varied production gives “The Best of Circles” a unique 
economic advantage. Dependent on no one line of activity, busi- 
ness slumps or “hard times” are practically unknown. A steady 
year-round payroll of only slight fluctuation gives the people 
within “The Best of Circles’ a spending power seldom found in 
such a restricted area. 


Fourteen of the principal institutions of learning of North Carolina 
are within the “Best of Circles.’ Seven of these are in Greensboro 
and enroll the greater percentage of the total student body of the 
“Best of Circles” for state and denominational schools and colleges. 


THE GREENSBORO DAILY NEWS 


Occupies an enviable position in this rich dominating factor in the dissemination of bined density of population, year-’round 


section. The circulation of this newspaper news and advertising for this area. 


(Six months ending October Ist, net aver- 
age paid circulation: Over 21,000 daily; over 


prosperity and the influence of such a news- 


Without the Greensboro Daily News this paper as the Greensboro Daily News that 


29,000 Sunday) while state-wide, centers in circle would not be so far superior to many makes this area “The Best of Circles” and 
“The Best of Circles” and is easily the other circles of equal area. It is the com- worthy of your thoughtful consideration. 


Representatives: Cone, Hunton and Woodman, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Kansas City, Los Angeles. Geo. M. Kohn, Inc., Atlanta. 
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EVERY FEATURE OFFERED IN THIS SERVICE IS 
USED BY THE WORLD IN ITS OWN COLUMNS. 


Satisfied clients asing the 


World service include: 


Washington Post 

Detroit News 
Philadelphia Inquirer 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
New Orleans Item 
Toledo Times 

Denver News 

Salt Lake City Telegram 
Knoxville Sentinel 

Peoria Journal 

Mobile Item 

Tacoma Tribune 
Richmond Times-Dispatch 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
Oakland Tribune 

Lincoln State Journal 
Dayton News 

San Antonio Light 
Atlanta Journal 
Springfield Union 
Providence Journal 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Boston Globe 

Baltimore Sun 

Pittsburgh Post 

Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Cleveland Times 
Louisville Courier-Journal 
Milwaukee Journal 
Portland Oregonian 
Philadelphia Bulletin 
Philadelphia Record 
Seattle Times 

Los Angeles Express 
Dallas News 

Scranton Republican 
Atlantic City Press-Union 
Cincinnati Enquirer 

San Francisco Bulletin 
Chicago Journal 

New Orleans States 
Atlanta Constitution 
Milwaukee Sentinel 
Buffalo Times 

Des Moines Tribune 
Syracuse Herald 
Indianapolis Star 
Minneapolis Journal 
Cleveland News 

Boston Post 

Cincinnati Commercial Tribune 
San Francisco Chronicle 
Kansas City Star 

Omaha Bee 

Omaha World-Herald 
Buffalo Courier 
Rochester Herald 
Louisville Post 

Montreal Star 

Melbourne Herald 
Toronto Mail & Empire 
Buenos Aires La Nacion 
Tokyo Asahi Shimbun 


The cable reports in @he CAoriD Service include not only 
the news gathered by experienced correspondents like 


JOHN L. BALDERSTON, LONDON 
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ACCURACY - Initiative- Courage— Thoroughness— Enterprise—Inde 


Exclusive News 
Reliable Cable Reports 
Unusual Special Articles 


Offers the tested Features thi 


F. B. KNAPP 
Manager World Syndicate 


Features of Unusual Cultural value, offered exclusively by THE WORLD S$) 
Broun, “‘F. P. A.,’’ Deems Taylor, Quinn Martin, Forbes Watson and Laure. 


Washington Service including ‘‘A Looker-on in Washington,” and a useful’ 


d 


The New Leader 
in Sunday Comics 


THE MAN IN TRH 
BROWN DER) 


By H. T. Webster 


Introduced only a few weeks ago, this funny human Sunday comic p; 
already has become nationally famous. 


Here are some of the comments made: 


Irvin S. Cobb: 

“Webster has always been one of my favorite humorous 
artists, but it seems to me that in “The Man in the Brown 
Derby’ he has even out-Webstered Webster. It’s Webster 
unabridged—if yeu get what I mean.” 


H. R. Galt, St. Paul Pioneer Press: 

““The Man in the Brown Derby’ is one of the cle} 
cartoons produced in recent years. Webster has crc! 
his long list of successes with his latest comedy.” 


A. F. Allen, Sioux City (Ia.) Journal: 

“Confident that ‘The Man in the Brown Derby’ w 
over big and win instant popularity. Webster's car‘ 
and comics are excellent because so human. It ii! 
holding the mirror up to nature. People see reflect 
these caricatures their own unconfessed foibles and 1) 
nesses, all portrayed with irresistible good humor.” 
L. 8. Levy, Oakland (Cal.) Tribune: 

““The Man in the Brown Derby’ is rich contrib} 


to the Sunday comic field and should duplicate the }! 
larity of the daily Webster cartoon.” 


C. B. Blethen, Seattle Times: 

“We consider Mr. Webster’s cartoons one of the strong 
features in the Seattle Times and feel sure ‘The Man in 
the Brown Derby’ will make a big hit with our readers.” 
Loren Palmer, managing editor of Collier’s: 

“T never saw anything of Webster’s that did not make 
me happy. He is philosopher and story teller combined. 
He provides not only laughs but understanding. I cam 
sincerely congratulate you on the new feature.” 


For samples of Webster’s New Colored 
Derby,” and price for your territory, writ 


FERDINAND TUOHY, PARIS 
ARNO DOSCH-FLEUROT, BERLIN 


BEATRICE BASKERVILLE, ROME 
but also the thought and opinion of Europe interpreted by such 


competent writers as 


WILLIAM BOLITHO, CLARE SHERIDAN, SAMUEL SPEWACK. 


Room-[44-1-ai! 
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dence—Importance-Timeliness—Interest -Truthfulness- ACCURACY 


Best Comic Features 
Live Magazine Pages 


A Blanket Service 
7 FEATURES GOOD ENOUGH FOR THE WORLD TO 
| Or USE ARE GOOD ENOUGH FOR YOU TO CONSIDER 


USING. 


NZ 


nake @bhe 


R. E. MOYER 


Manager World News Service | 


CE include Heywood 
‘allings—A complete 
wness News’ Service 


Leading papers already using 
H. T. Webster’s cartoons, 
daily or Sunday, include: 


Philadelphia Public Ledger 
St. Paul Pioneer Press 
Seattle Times 

Kansas City Star 
Cincinnati Times-Star 
Washington Star 

Omaha World-Herald 
Pittsburgh Post 

Buffalo Express 

Syracuse Post-Standard 
Rochester Journal-Post Express 
Atlanta Journal 

Houston Despatch 
’ Milwaukee Sentinel 
Rochester Herald 

Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
Sioux City Journal 
Oakland Tribune 
Indianapolis Star 

St. Joseph News Press 
Providence Journal 
Bridgeport Post 

Louisville Post 

Oklahoma Oklahoman 
Springfield Republican 
Sioux Falls Argus Leader 
Des Moines Register-Tribune 
Charleston Gazette 
Brockton Times 

Troy Record 

Colorado Springs Gazette 
Nashville Tennessean 
Beaumont Enterprise 


Ask The World 
Service about 
Leased Wire and 
Pony News Re- 
ports. 


b Peoria Transcript 
vi Johnstown Tribune 
Frueh, North Adams Transcript 
Ketten, Norfolk Ledger Dispatch 
Di k Rome (N. Y.) Sentinel 
IrkKs, Watertown Times 
Locher, Meriden Journal 
Amsterdam Recorder 
Mager, New Haven Register 
Vic Worcester Gazette 
Brinkerhoff Youngstown Vindicator 
In the center of the pho- C th Joliet News 
Be aPhic reproduction ounimnan, Portsmouth Sun 
of a Webster page above Rich dN GF 
ve “k portrait of “The Whi Gross, yea eg ear 
ark Twain of Cartoon- z é 
ite’ by Joseph Cum- ttington Quincy Whig Journal 


And the famous “Metropolitan Movies,”’ to 


mings Chase. which many talented artists contribute. 


Attention of the publishers and editors of evening newspapers 


1 Comic Page, ‘The Man in the Brown is especially directed to 


BLANK 


that supplies mats, not only of good comics, but also of ‘ seadable 
human interest features that make circulation. Sample’ 3 of this 
service will be sent on request. 


rl Syndicate 


kRow, New York. 
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BECKWITH, DEAN OF SPECIALS, FOR 43 
YEARS HAS BUILT ON “SERVICE” 


By ROSALIE ARMI 


ANY are the contributory causes re- 
sponsible for a man’s success, but 
if you look deep enough you will find 
there is usually 
one dominating 
factor which has 
made him an out- 
standing figure in 
the business 
world. 

Sometimes it is 
an ambition to be 
a leader of men, 
sometimes it’s 
necessity, again it 
may be the de- 
sire for wealth, 
or perhaps any 
one of a dozen 
things, but it can 
nearly always be 
found. In the case of J. T. Beckwith, 
president of the S. C. Beckwith Special 
Agency, the oldest firm of special repre- 
sentatives today, it has been a steadfast 
devotion and admiration for his brother 
Sam, who founded the business, and the 
unswerving determination to continue the 
building of that business upon the prin- 
ciples of honesty and truth which were 
synonymous with the name of Sam Beck- 
with. Any of the old timers in the special 
agency game will tell you, to use the 
familiar expression, that “Sam Beckwith 
was all wool and a yard wide.” 

They will also tell you that J. T. 

Beckwith has followed in his brother’s 
footsteps, with the result that today he 
is one of the most respected and best 
liked men in the business of special news- 
paper representation. 
J. T. Beckwith was born in Cambridge, 
Md., in 1867, and received his education 
in that little city, graduating from Cam- 
ysridge Academy. At the age of 18, he 
eft Cambridge and came to ‘New York, 
where he obtained his first job and the 
only one he has ever had. It was with 
1is brother Sam, and from that day to 
his, J. T. Beckwith has been with the 
S.C. Beckwith Special Agency. 

Sam Beckwith had come to New York 
in 1880 as an advertising solicitor for 
the Baltimore Bulletin. His office was at 
13 Park Place. 

The next paper he added to his list 
was the Kansas City Times, and he was 
their first New York representative at 
the munificent sum of $25 a week. There 
was a difference of 11 years between the 
elder and younger Beckwith, and so it 
was but natural that J. T. Beckwith 
should become associated with his 
brother, for he was more like a father 
to him. When the company was incor- 
porated, J. T. Beckwith was made secre- 
tary and treasurer, but, according to his 
own statement, he worked as hard seeking 
pleasure as he did seeking business. 

Then on June 20, 1905, a crushing blow 
came. S. C. Beckwith was one of 20 
persons whose lives were snuffed out in 
the wreck. of the Twentieth Century at 
Mentor, ‘O. 

J. T. Beckwith immediately changed 
his habits. He resigned from his clubs, 
he gave up his pastimes—he had no time 
for these things. The business of the 
S. C. Beckwith Special Agency must go 
on, as his brother had planned. He de- 
voted every moment to it, and found his 
pleasure in the keen satisfaction that year 
by year it was growing into a bigger and 
better business. 

In speaking of his brother’s death, Mr. 
Beckwith said: “Just a little while be- 
fore we were discussing business affairs 
and how much business we would have 
done when the end of the year came. 
The year previous we had fallen a little 
short of the million dollar mark, and 
Sam exclaimed enthusiastically he be- 


J. T. BrcxwitH 


lieved we would reach that figure at the 
We did, but he never 
Last year we paid to our 


end of the year. 
lived to see it. 
publishers more than $3,000,000 in cash. 
T wonder what Sam would have thought 
of that. We have built our business on 
absolute honesty with publisher and ad- 


STEAD HIGGINS 


vertiser. We always check the interest 
of the publisher, just as we do the ad- 
yertiser, and last year we paid to our 
publishers more than $7,000 above what 
they billed us for. 

“T have heard many expressed opinions 
about advertising conditions today and 
those of yesterday. The extraordinary 
changes in the growth of business, the 
expansion of the country at large, would 
lead one rather naturally into the idea 
that as commerce advanced and business 


widened its scope, so advertising, the 
handmaiden of business, should have 
changed with them. But has it? Both 


business and advertising are only co-ordi- 
nated forms of salesmanship, and I per- 
sonally cannot see any difference in 
selling advertising at the present time and 
25 or 30 years ago. It is the individual, 
after all, who must sell everything. The 
individual writes the copy with reader 
appeal behind it, and this has never 
changed. 

“There is only one way of stating a 
fact or telling the truth. It must be 
simple, forceful, terse, and carry con- 
viction to win. That is exactly what 
selling newspaper space means, also. 

“T have always held that you can make 
good adyertising men simply by teaching 
them confidence and making them under- 
stand the meaning and value of service. 

“Personally, I do not believe there is 
such a thing as advertising theory. Ad- 
vertising practise is our only real guide, 
and so, in telling our publishers we give 
them ‘Beckwith Service,’ for instance, 
that is the whole works of our organiza- 
tion. The keenest man to show apprecia- 
tion of service is the advertiser, and next 
to him is the publisher. 

“Tf T were asked to name the dominat- 
ing thing behind our 43 years of success 
with our publishers, it could all be 
summed up in the foregoing thoughts on 
service, coupled with three cardinal vir- 
tues of successful business, system, energy 
and perseverance. 

‘Looking back down the road over 
which we have traveled nearly half a 
century, I' find that the rough spots have 
been many, but the way has been 
straight. I could not find a better in- 

centive for the future than our record. 
It is the stimulus that drives us ahead. 

“A word aside from these personal 
views. I feel that newspaper advertising, 
with all of the pounding that it has had 
from opposing forces, which are in- 
creasing all the time, is strong enough 
to continue to make advances and to be 
the greatest power in publicity, because 
it is the closest-knit to the heart of man- 
kind.” 

The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
maintains offices in New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, Kansas City, St. Louis, Atlanta, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, and em- 
ploys 27 advertising solicitors. 

J. T. Beckwith is president and 
treasurer; R. W. Beckwith, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, and Thomas 
F. Flynn, secretary. 

It has represented the Salt Lake 
Tribune and the Leadville (Col.) Herald- 
Democrat for 40 years. It is not an un- 
usual thing for a publisher to make a 10 
years’ contract with the Beckwith 
Agency, and one recently made a unique 
contract which read “as long as you are 
in business.” Certainly this is a record 
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to be proud of, and J. T. Beckwith has 
every reason to feel that he has indeed 
“carried on.” 


To Honor Sir Charles Higham 

Six Point League has planned a lunch- 
eon in honor of Sir Charles Higham, 
English advertising man, to be given at 
the Waldorf Hotel, New York, Jan. 18, 
at 12.30. Joseph Finley, of Story, 
Brooks & Finley, president of the league, 
will preside. Sir Charles will be the chief 
speaker. oe. eS 
New York Agency Elects 
At a meeting of the stockholders of 


Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., Advertising 
Agency, New York, Jan. 7, directors 


were elected as follows: Edwin Bird 
Wilson, Edward J. Byrnes, George Kin- 
ner Reed. The directors elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Edwin Bird Wilson, 
president; Edward J. Byrnes, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer; IT. D. MacGregor, 
George Kinner Reed, Robert Ball, and 
John C. (Madden, vice-presidents ; Alice 
M. Darragh, secretary; Charles T. 
Sweeny, assistant treasurer. 


To Publish Sunday Radio Section 

New York Herald, commencing Jan. 
13, will publish a Sunday Radio section 
in magazine shape. R. P. Clarkson will 
conduct a page feature, entitled “Behind 
the Panel.” 


Timberman Heads Chicago Office 

A. R. Timberman is now manager oi 
the Chicago sales office, Ault & W3borg 
Company, Cincinnati, printing inks and 
lithographic supplies. 


Capper’s Weekly to Be Tabloid 


Commencing Jan. 19, Capper’s Weekly, 
Topeka, Kans., and Washington, D. C,, 
will be published in tabloid size, according 
to an announcement made by L. R. Booth, 
advertising department. The paper will 
have four columns 1334 inches deep. 
Simultaneously the circulation guarantee 
will be increased from 900,000 to a mil- 
lion, and the column width from 2 1/6 to 
2 5/16 inches. No increase in advertising 
rate has been announced. 


Negro Editor Fined for Libel 


As the outgrowth of an editorial at- 
tack on Thomas Campbell, negro attor- 
ney, made by Victor ‘Walker, negro, edi- 
tor of the new American weekly negro 
newspaper published at Denver, Colo., 
Walker was recently fined $250 and costs 
on charges of criminal libel. A motion 
for a new trial was denied. Walker will 
appeal his case to the Supreme Court. 
He was granted a 60-day stay of execu- 
tion. 


Stockholm Publisher Visits U. S. 


Karl Otto Bonnier, Scandinavian pub- 
lisher, and his wife are visitors at Miami 
Beach, Fla. Mr. Bonnier is in America 
primarily on business. ‘He is here also 
to study American publishing methods. 
He is decidedly interested in American 
newspapers. Among his purchases. while 
in this country has been a new rotary 
press for one of the newspapers he con- 
trols, the Stockholm Dagens Nyheter 
(Daily News). 


— 


‘Low Rate— 


per line? 


or per sale? 


By extending its uniformity of rate for 
national and local advertising to classi- 


fied advertising, 


the January Rate 


sheet of the Boston Evening Transcript 


advertiser. 


becomes practically unique. 


A higher rate for National advertising 
is, in effect, a subsidy to the local 


Yet with this subsidy absent in the 
case of the Boston Evening Transcript, 
local advertisers—who are on the spot 
and know relative values by the cost 
per sale rather than the cost per line— 
continuously increased their purchases 
of space in 1923 over preceding years. 


Boston Hbening Transcript 


Highest Ratio of Buyers to Readers 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. 


Boston New Yor Chicago 


R, J. BIDWELL CO. 


Los Angeles 


San Francisco 


SS 


Even if Every Family in 
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NEW ENGLAND 


MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 

lation lines lines 
**Attleboro Sun 5,344 .0275 0175 
+Boston Globe 282,437 45 45 
TBoston Globe $22,418 55 55 
**Fall River Herald 14,620 ,045 
**Fitchburg Sentinel 11,191 .055 045 


**Haverhill Gazette 15,500 .055 
**Lynn Item 16,498 .06 


ttLowell Courier-Citizen and 
Evening Leader (M&E) 21,696 .06 


**New Bedford Standard-Mercury 
(M&E) 82,425 .08 


*New Bedford Sunday Standard (S) 26,087 08 
fNorth Adams Transcript 9,334 

TTPittsfield Eagle 16,007 .04 
Tt8alem News 20,702 .09 
Taunton Gazette 8,263 .04 


**Worcester Telegram-Gazette 
(M&E) 80,506 124 


**Worcester Sunday Telegram..(S) 46,539 18 


MAINE—Population, 768,014 


ttBangor Daily Commercial....(E) 
**Portland Press Herald....(M&S) 
**Portland Express 

**Portland Telegram 


14,448 
32,478 
28,400 
28,734 


.05 
08 
10 
10 


(Sunday Edition Express) 
tt Waterville Sentinel 5,886 .085 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population, 443,683 


**Concord Monitor-Patriot ....(E) 5,178 .0375 
ttKeene Sentinel 8,422 .03 
**Manchester Union Leader. (M&E) 28,277 .10 


RHODE ISLAND—Population, 604,397 


TtNewport Daily News (E) 6,530 .0336 
**Pawtucket Times 24,453 10 
TProvidence Bulletin 61,238 15 
**Providence Journal $5,129 09 (A),215 
**Providence Journal 58,167 14 
TtProvidence Tribune 22,848 10 


**Westerly Sun 4,601 .025 
**Woonsocket Call (E) 18,553 04 .04 
(A) Combination rate Daily Journal and Eve. Bulletin, 


VERMONT—Population, 852,428 


**Barre Times 6,719 : 025 
*ftBennington Banner 3,051 .0125 
**Burlington Free Press 12,230 ; 05 
**Rutland Herald 10,245 .04 
TtSt. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 

(E) 3,810 0214 


CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,681 


tBridgeport Post-Telegram..(E&M) 45,201 14 
TBridgeport Post 19,926 09 
**Hartford Courant $3,157 .08 
**Hartford Courant 50,185 24 | 
ttHartford Times 45,125 12 
**Meriden Record 7,255 .045 
{Middletown Press 1,897 03 
ttNew Haven Register 37,063 11 
**New London Day 11,850 
ttNorwich Bulletin 12,248 .07 
**Norwalk Hour 5,300 .03 
8,627 


**Waterbury Republican American 
22,337 


**Waterbury Republican 15,298 


* A, B, C. Statement, April 1, 1928. 

+ Government Statement, April 1, 1923, 
** A, B. C, Statement, Sept. 30, 1923, 
tt Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1923, 


Does Not Own Its Own Home 
Nearly 


QO” Do 


How does that compare with your 
territory ? Find out, then draw your 
own comparisons for advertising 


euidance. 


There are over 1,250,000 homes in 
New England for 1,703,612 families. 


),000 daily 


: 
) 
You can get over 2,006 
circulation in the newspapers to carry 


our message where population is 
5 P°} 


thickest and results are quickest. 


Let These People See Your 
Advertising NOW 


in These 


NEW ENGLAND 
DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS 
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NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT WORK 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


DAVID E, 


7HEN Cyrus H. K. Curtis decided to 
invade New York’s newspaper field, 
he enlisted the brains of David E. Smiley, 
editor-in-chief, Philadelphia Public Led- 
ger, also a Curtis publication, to assist 
him. Mr. Smiley, a success in the Quaker 
City, is spending a great deal of time 
these days in Manhattan attending to the 
editorial heart of the New York Evening 
Post. 

Critics, writing of Mr. Curtis, ascribe 
his remarkable achievements as publisher 
to his ability to choose from the best for 
editorial direction. His selection of 
Smiley, first for the post of managing 
editor, Public Ledger, 1916, and then 
editor-in-chief, is a compliment, than 
which it would, perhaps, be difficult to 
find another more flattering. It is com- 
pliment deserved. 

Meeting and talking to Mr. Smiley is 
very much like talking to an ideal modern 
newspaper. He submerges his own per- 
sonality in the newspapers he is making. 

“T don’t believe in personal journalism,” 
he insists. “It is the composite character 
of the newspaper itself that endures. 


“The greatest newspaper sticcesses of 
the world have had definite characters of 
their own. A newspaper’s character, to 
repeat, should be the composite of all 
characters concerned with its creation.’ 
Great successful newspapers have been 
absolutely independent of any single hu- 
man personality,” he continues. 

“A newspaper should be by itself a 
living vital force, according to the lights 
of the composite and traditional editorial 
mind. It is the individuality and char- 
acter of the newspaper that survives. 

“Some of the so-called great editors, of 
other days, I do not consider great. 
They were always 100 per cent for or 100 
per cent against a question, person, prob- 
lem or principle. This attitude is not 
true to life. 


“Newspapers should have no axes to 
grind. They should have nothing in mind 
but the common good. 


“People today are more intelligent than 
ever before, more inclined to reason. 
Newspaper readers don’t like a nasty, 
snarling, nagging newspaper, any more 
than a man likes a nagging woman.” 

The newspaper field which Smiley 
chose to enter and remain in is that 
covered by the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
and New York Evening Post. 


When only 18, he started in work on 
the Philadelphia Evening Star. This 
newspaper then offered its employes 
metropolitan experience in country at- 
mosphere. The editorial staff consisted 
of but 6 men. These 6 had to do all sorts 
of work to get out the paper. At the 
time, 1897, it was spoken of as that “nice 
little evening paper.” 


SMILEY 


“They couldn’t pay much money,” Mr. 
Smiley said, “but they certainly gave a 
great experience.” 

Before he was 19, Smiley was city 
editor of the Evening Star. Later he 
became assistant city editor of the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin. Then he cov- 
ered state politics and had experience in 
Washington. 

About this time, Smiley began to study 
law at night. Working all day at the 
newspaper office, he would read law every 
evening, sometimes until 4 o'clock the 
next morning. In 1906, he was admitted 
to the bar. 

In order to find time to practice, Smiley 
now went back to the Public Ledger and 
night work. Daytimes he was a lawyer; 
at night a newspaper man. ‘This con- 
tinued until 1912, with the strain becom- 
ing increasingly great, until Smiley faced 
a dilema, which would he be, lawyer or 
newspaper. man. He chose the _ latter 
and became dramatic editor and editorial 
writer of the Philadelphia Bulletin. 

Mr. Curtis purchased the Public Ledger 
in 1913. He invited Smiley to be his 
managing editor in 1916. This position 
was accepted and by 1918, he became 
editor-in-chief of the Evening Public 
Ledger. In December, 1922, Mr. Curtis 
saw fit to make him editor-in-chief in 
charge of the morning, evening, and Sun- 
day Public Ledger. Now he also has 
brought him to New York. 

Smiley believes his law training has 
been invaluable aid in preparation for his 
present editorship. It has given him that 
experience in logic, he considers abso- 
lutely necessary. 

“In writing editorials today,’ he ex- 
plains, “a man must be able to find the 
facts and apply principles to them. Men 
able to distinguish facts and treat with 
them in a logical manner, are the men 
needed by journalism.” 

Other ways of fitting oneself for the 
editorial chair, however, Smiley considers 
important. 

“A man should get all the experience 
he can in a newspaper office,” he advises. 
“No job is unimportant to know.” 

Smiley himself has held every news- 
paper position, except, he claims, society 
editor. 

“Then a man wishing to get ahead in 
the newspaper profession ought to read 
every newspaper he can get hold of, news- 
papers from all parts of the country. He 
should pay particular attention to the edi- 
torial pages.” 

Of course, as an editor, Smiley lives 
up to the last injunction faithfully. He 
has definite ideas now as to what a good 
editorial should be. 

The Smiley editorial and the Smiley 
newspaper is friendly, non-partisan, 
logical, reliable. It is built for people of 
intelligence. 


WRIGHT VISITS CLEVELAND 


Washington Correspondents’ Chief In- 
spects Convention Press Facilities 


James L. Wright, recently elected 
chairman of the standing committee of 
Washington correspondents’, __ visited 
Cleveland last week, to make preliminary 
arrangements for seating newspaper men 
who will report the proceedings of the 
national Republican convention opening 


June 10. 
Mr. Wright is of the Washington 
bureau of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


He was acompanied on his trip by James 
D. Preston, superintendent of the senate 
press gallery. They conferred with 
members of the national Republican com- 
mittee. 

Samuel Mather, Cleveland capitalist, 
has been made chairman of the reception 
committee. George B. Harris, prominent 
Cleveland Republican, is chairman of the 
local committee on hotels and accom- 
modations, and the press committee in- 
cludes George F. Moran, president of the 
News-Leader ‘Company, chairman; H. R. 
R. Briggs, of the Cleveland Press, vice- 
chairman. 


New Daily for Chicago 


Chicago (Ill.) Weekly Worker will 
enter the daily field commencing Jan. 13. 
J. Louis Engdahl will be editor ; Moritz 
J. Loeb, business manager, and S. T. 
Hammersmark, advertising manager. 
Headquarters will be at 1640 North Hal- 
sted stsreet, Chicago. 


Ohio Editors Meet Feb. 4 


Associated Ohio Dailies and the Buck- 
eye Press Association are scheduled to 
meet in Columbus, O., the week of Feb. 
4. A memorial report in honor of the 


late President Harding will be read at 
one of the sessions. An exhibition of 
newspapers will feature the Buckeye 
Press Association convention. Prizes 
will be awarded papers for the best front 
page, best editorials, best make-up and 
most interesting farm news. 


Seidman ta Start Agency 


Nathan Seidman has resigned as pres- 
ident of the American Association of 
Foreign Language Newspapers, Inc. The 
resignation became effective Jan. 2. M. 
J. Pessin, formerly manager Winer 
Agency, has assumed control. ‘Mr. Seid- 
man will conduct an advertising agency. 


Electric Ad Costs $60,000 Yearly 


The Fair, Chicago department store, 
spends $60,000 annually for one huge 
electric sign at the north end of Michi- 
gan avenue, according to a statement 
made in connection with a recent sale of 
property. The sign is operated by 
Thomas Cusack Company, outdoor ad- 
vertisers. 


Employees Give Dinner 


Employees of the Atlantic City, N. J. 
Press-Union Publishing Company gave 
a dinner to their employers Jan. 
Served under the direction of Edward 
Ely, mechanical superintendent, the ban- 
quet took place in the mechanical room, 
which had been gaily decorated. One 
hundred and twenty persons sat down to 
a real family meal of turkey and all the 
fixin’s. 


Vanderbilt Daily Raises Price 


Illustrated Herald, Cornelius Vander- 
bilt’s new San Francisco daily, has im- 
creased its price to two cents a copy. 


To increase 

the advertising 
value of your 
newspaper 


HE clean, bright looking newspaper compels 


attention. 


Its display lines stand out with 


marked individuality, reflecting the character of 
both the management and the advertiser, and in- 


creasing reader interest. 


Your paper can have this individuality. You 
can have new type in abundance without any ex- 
pensive storage system in your plant. How? By 
installing the Ludlow System for advertising and 
display composition. This system will give you 
new type in slugs from 6 to 60 point, doing away 
completely with worn, battered, or broken letters. 


You can brighten up your pages with beautiful full-flowing, close- 
fitting Ludlow italics that will not break under pressure. Your compos- 
itors can make their own type lines as they need them in any quantity de- 


sired. ‘This insures an abundance of new, clear-cut type for all occasions, 
thereby forming one of the chief factors for increasing 


the advertising value of your newspaper. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue 


San FRANCISCO: 
Hearst Bldg. 


New York: 
606 World Bldg. 


Chicago 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


The manufacturer who is looking for a state that will yield 
close to 100% returns can do no better than take his wares 
to Pennsylvania, get his merchandise into the local stores 
and then tell the people of Pennsylvania about his goods 
in the local newspapers, adding the information of where 
these goods are to be had, and his selling campaign is 
right. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S POPULATION 


is located in 169 cities of over 5,000 people. This means 58% 
of the people of the state. It means that these prospective 
buyers of your products— over 5,000,000—are close to the 
retail outlets for your goods. So close, in fact, that you 
are sure to get quick response to your advertising, if it is 
placed in the newspapers listed on this page. 


Cultivate Pennsylvania as the market for your goods. Get 
to the people. Tell them all about your goods and your 
representatives. 


THESE ARE THE DAILIES TO USE FOR YOUR MESSAGE 


Circula- 2,500 10,000 Circula- 2,500 10,000 
tion lines lines tion lines lines 
ae Abentown® Call. .:< 0:6 see are te (M) 28,398 -09 .09 **Pottsville Republican and Morning 
**Allentown Call ............. (S) 17,114 .09 09 FALSE COON OSE CEE Nah AT et te) 
}{Scranton Republican ......... (M) 32,645 12 -10 
t{Bloomsburg Press ........... (M) 6,990 .029 .029 ; 
a% : * 055 055 +tScranton Times .............. (E) 39,412 “12 -10 
eat ors ee es Sas Se Een aek ce **Sharon Herald ............-- (E) 5,861 .021  .021 
t{Coatesville Record ........... (E) 6,097 .035 -03 Pikdabory) Daily tenn oe (E) 4,302 021 018 
**Connellsville Courier ......... (E) 6,006 -02 .02 MOU Cr ort Tit te Matron ne. (E&M) 6,905 036 036 
t+tEaston Express evalel ee belle ata oe 0 (E) 21,039 .07 .07 **Washington Observer and 
{tEaston Free Press ............ (E) 12,711 05 .05 Reporter ocean nt eek (M&E) 16,971 .06 .05 
PPE CRBEATROS foc), 1.52. <-eheie alle cisie.° (E) 28,595 -08 -08 ++West Chester Local News...... (E) 11,057 .03 .03 
**Harrisburg Telegraph ........ (E) 39,537 .095 .095 **Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader.....(E) 22,599 -08 .05 
ttJohnstown Ledger ........... (M) 15,879 -05 .05 +tYork Dispatch ....:......... (E) 17,873 .05 .05 
** Oi SEE LI OKYICK Fs epe.cce cca sco M 6,296 .035 .035 +tYork Gazette and Daily....... (M) 17,360 .05 .05 
1 City k ; (M) ’ 


*A, B. C. Statement, April 1, 1923. 
**A. B. C. Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
+{tGovernment Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


Outdoor Advertising Defended 
Cuicaco, Jan. 3, 1924. 


To Eprtor & PustisHER: Occasionally there 
appears in Eprror & PuBLISHER articles deroga- 
tory to the cutdeor advertising medium. I as- 
sume that these attacks are not directed toward 
outdoor edvertising as a medium, but against 
certain methods of practice, for it is scarcely 
conceivable that a publication of such evident 
distinction as yours would subscribe to unfair, 
misleading, and hurtful propaganda. I assume 
2iso that Epiror & Pusiisner is not unmindful 
of the resclution passed by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World protesting attacks by one me 
dium vpon any other legitimate means of adver- 
tising. 

From your tol 
following: 

“War on the bill boards continues. Minne- 
sota is the latest state to join the ranks of the 
militant opponents of landscape disfigurement. 
Success in advertising is built on reception and 
not on conception and execution. That is the 
one great lesson that has not heen learned. 
Neither position nor mere size will ever over- 
come the offense of brusque intrusion. Adver- 
tising is something more than display.” 

The first sentence implies that there is a war 
on outdoor advertising, whereas the fact is that 
there is an effort being made by public groups, 
state officials and reputable outdoor advertisers 
to improve certain conditions and methods of 
practice in outdoor advertising. The only sem- 
blance of a general war on the medium as a 
medium arises from the confusion created by 
publicaticn of colored and misleading informa- 
tion and reports. There are a few individuals 
and a very few group apposed to outdoor ad- 
vertising, just as there are individuals and 
groups opposed to any medium of advertising 
or to. any other institutions. You know there 
are persons who rail against the newspapers 
and advise their abolition. Yet the newspaper 
as an institution flourishes. It should, for it 
is fundamentally right, vitally necessary and 
helpful to our age. Its few opponents repre- 
sent types cut of.tune with the present. 

Similarly the few opposed to all forms and 
practices of outdoor advertising are merely 
representative of a type seemingly indigenous 
to a different world not now within the horo- 
cee of our developing business and social 
ife. 

The second sentence infers that outdoor ad- 
vertising is landscape disfigurement. Cer- 
tainly, an outdoor display can be so located as 
to disfigure landscape, but it does not follow 
that all outdoor displays disfigure landscape, or 
that outdoor advertising cannot be and is not 
done in such manner as not to disfigure. Evi- 
dently your article is inspired by the Minnesota 
Jaw. Perhaps it will interest you to know that 
reputable outdoor advertisers are not opposed 
to a law intended to keep the space within the 
limits of the highways clean and free from any 
form of advertising or objects foreign to the 
need of travel. 

This Minnescta law represents no war on 
legitimate outdoor advertising; on outdoor man 
engaged in conducting a reputable outdoor ad- 
vertising business desires to locate his place- 
ments on the highways. This alleged war is 
merely a war of rumor and of print. 

Trusting that vour interest in the matter of 
methods and practice in the outdoor advertis- 
ing ficld, as well as the candor and fairness of 
mind proverbial in the ethics of the newspaper 
profession, will hear up under an aggression on 
your time, I am giving a brief outline of our 
position in the outdoor advertising field and 
methods of practice. : 

There are responsible paint bulletin com- 
panies who exercise the greatest care in placing 
their structures along highways so as not to 
intrude upon nature’s splendor. These respon- 
sible companies are also careful never to place 
their structures where traffic might be endan- 
gered by the obstruction of vision around curves 
or at road intersections. 

But the writer is concerned in the cause of 
the members of the Poster Advertising Asso- 
ciation, Inc. This association is an organiza- 
tion of about 1,500 members operating poster 
plants in more than 11,000 cities and towns 
of the United States. 

Memberships in the Poster Advertising Asso- 
ciation, Inc., have been and are now granted 
only for cities and towns, and the location 
points are circumscribed by the corporate lim- 
its plus the adjacent population areas. Conse- 
quently, a poster panel never existed on a high- 
way as a part of the plant membership in the 
association. It has been the judgment of the 
association that its panels are peculiarly adapted 
to towns and cities. Clients are solicited and 
campaigns sold on the basis of town and city 
display. It would naturally follow that asso- 
ciation members could use but few highway 
boards even were they disposed to violate the 
principle of service advertised by the associa- 
tion. Due to the solicitation of a few adver- 
tisers, largely local; some of our members lo- 
cated a small per cent of their panels along 
highways on leased space. But the panels of 
this association on highways represents scarcely 
5 per cent of the total number. However, to 
make association’s stand wpon the matter 


issue of Dec. quote the 


the 
clear te the members, and so that poster panels 
may no Ienger be erected on highways under 
the apparent approval of the association, the 
directors at their Philadelphia meeting in June 
passed a resolution definitely proscribing the 
building of poster panels on the highways and 
setting forth a procedure whereby those rela- 
tively few that now exist on highways shall be 
eliminated within three years. 

This action of the directory was taken with- 
out prejudice to those legitimate companies who 
do highway advertising in a proper way, and 
without reference to the advertising value of 
highway displays. The directors simply believe 


that poster panels belong in cities and towns; 
that the service is sold upon that basis, and 
that it is very unwise to seemingly encroach 
upon a field which is the source of a great deal 
of violent agitation against outdoor advertising, 
Because poster plants suffer in the unfavorable 
reflection this highway agitation entails, since 
all outdoor advertising is designated by that 
unfortunate misnomer—‘billboards,”’ the asso- 
ciation members naturally frown on highway 
advertising ag it now commonly exists. That 
highway advertising conducted by _ responsible 
companies who properly place their locations 
(meaning not to put boards where they would 
cause traffic danger, spoiling beauty spots, or 
where otherwise reasonable criticism would be 
justified), erect attractive bulletin boards, and 
aintain their placements neatly and attract- 
ively is neither objectionable nor without adver- 
tising value, the association does not deny. 

The point with the association in passing this 
resolution is that it considers, since its mem- 
bers do not do highway advertising, it should 
say sc explicitly, prohibit poster. panels on 
hiehways. and direct the association’s efforts 
to the further imprevement of conditions in its 
cwn house—namely, city and town poster ad- 
vertising. 

The asscciation is absolutely against advertis- 
ing of any kind or description within the boun- 
daries of the highways, that is, the right of 
way owned by. the county or state, i. e., the 
people. We believe that the highways proper 
should be free from signs except those main- 
tained by the highway authorities, giving direc- 
tions and notices of danger, etc. 

Advertising copy on poster panels is only of 
goods of worth. The censorship committee of 
the association safeguards the medium from ob- 
jectionable copy, and any copy that is untruth- 
ful, misleading or sensational is considered ob- 
jectionable. The by-laws of the association 
prohibits acceptance of copy. advertising of 
proprietary preparations for diseases or condi- 
tions peculiar to men and women, medicines for 
veneral diseases, or objectionable displays of 
theatrical or motion , picture advertisers. The 
association prohibited the advertising of liquor 
on its panels several years before the Volstead 
Act. 

Members cf this association operate under a 
business code, called Standards of Practice 
which T helieve you will admit is a code of 
fine principles and high ideals. A copy of the 
Standards of Practice is enclosed. 

Poster panels are of one standard size, 25 x 
11 fect, and are built according to specifica- 
tions laid down by the association. _ This in- 
sures not only uniformity, but also strength and 
safety of structure. The panel face on which 
ihe poster is posted is of rust-resisting metal, 
and surrounding the panel face is a molding 
always kept freshly painted. A strip of white 
blanking paper surrounds the surface between 
the poster copy and the molding. _ Thus the 
effect of the display is. an attractive framed 
picture. 

Poster copy is designed in many cases by 
such artists as Underwood, Penfield, Rockwell, 
Leyendecker, Flagg, Wyeth, Parrish, Triedler, 
Sherider, Neysa McMein and others of equal 
renown. 

Our panels are located in cities and towns 
at points of greatest circulation. You will 
readily see that residential districts are not 
points ef circulation. The poster panel is kept 
in repair, painted, and attractive looking. The 
grounds about the panel are kept clean of rub- 
bish and weeds. 

We believe that outdoor advertising has a 
place in the business scheme of things, that it 
is vitally useful and necessary in helping along 
with the merchandising of the goods of our 
vreat industries; that outdoor advertising can 
be and is being properly done by many of those 
engaged in this field of advertising. 

For the snipes, the tack signs on road or in 
city we have no patience. Nor do we hold 
any brief for the irresponsible ‘‘billboard’”” man 
who erects cheap structures anywhere and any 
place without regard either for the advertising 
value to the advertiser or for the sensibilities 
of the public. We deprecate the conditions 
caused by the irresponsible, irregardful type of 
outdoor advertiser, and we are exerting every 
possible influence to correct abuses in outdoor 
advertising. 

The vision of the Poster Advertising Asso- 
ciation, Inc., is for greater improvement in 
outdoor advertising; more copy of artistic 
rrerit, neater plants, the highest type of busi- 
nes conduct, and for harmonious relations with 
ather mediums looking forward to greater 
husiness ‘and: greater prosperity. 


Pocrer ADVERTISING AssocIaTIONn, Inc. 
Josrepm Harris, 
Promotion and Research Department. 


Radio Man Answers Bickel 
New York, January 3, 1924. 


To Epitor & PusrisHer.—After reading 
Karl A, Bickel’s very interesting commentary 
on the new communication situation in the Far 
East, published in: your issue of Dec, 22 under 
the heading ‘‘Pacific Communications a Dis- 
grace,” the thought occurred to me that his 
sweeping and rather severe arraignment of the 
communication companies was somewhat of an 
injustice to the successful efforts of the Radio 
Corporation of America in reducing press 
rates over its systems. 

Prior to the advent of trans-Pacific radio 
communication which was permanently estab- 
lished by this corporation in March, 1920, 
the cable press rate from San Francisco to 
Honolulu was 10c per word, and to Japan 
39c per word. The Radio Corporation cut 
the Honolulu rate in half and quoted a re- 
duced press rate of 36c.per word to Japan. 

These reductions soon resulted in the lower- 


ing of the cable press rate to Japan to 32c 
per word, which is the present cable rate for all 
press matter. The Radio Corporation, how- 
ever, made a further large reduction of 9c 
per word, and since March, 1921, has been 
handling press to Japan at the comparatively 
low tariff of 27c per word. 

It is a fact, then, that the efforts of the 
Radio Corporation in the past four years have 
resulted in a net reduction of 50 per cent and 
30 per cent in the press rates to Honolulu and 
Japan respectively. 

As far as Hawaii is concerned, I might 
point out that the press rate of Sc per word 
quoted by the Radio Corporation is one of 
the lowest on record for long-distance trans- 
oceanic communication, and that it is an un 
profitable one is demonstrated by the fact that 
the corresponding cable rate is still maintained 
at 10c per word. 

It is true that the United States Naval 
Radio offers a press service to Hawaii and the 
Philippines at 3c and 6c per word respectively, 
but this is tantamount to a subsidized service, 
and could scarcely be maintained by any com- 
pany seeking a fair return on its investment. 

The Radio Corporation of America has re- 
peatedly endeavored to secure a foothold in 
the Philippines, but on account of the oppo- 
sition of the Insular Government its efforts so 
far have been unsuccessful, and it is therefore 
riot a factor in the press communication situa- 
tion that exists in regard to this important 
possession. 

As for China, the Radio Corporation is 
vitally’ interested in the development and 
operation of a direct wireless service between 
that country and the United States, and in co- 
operation with the Federal Telegraph Com- 
pany has completed its plans for the erection 
of the necessary stations and the speedy estab- 
lishment of a direct Chinese service with full 
facilities for press and other traffic. 

I ‘would greatly appreciate the publication of 
these facts in an early issue of your valuable 
organ, and can assure Mr, Bickel and other 
gentlemen of the press that even as reduced 
rates have ever followed the inauguration of 
transoceanic radio services, so will our efforts 
in the future result in the provision of those 
increased facilities for the dissemination of 
American news that are so essential for the 
maintenance of our supremacy in this field. 


W.. A. WINTERBOTTOM, 
Traffic Manager. 


BROTHER BUYS SUNDiNE’S STOCK 


Druggist Becomes Secretary and Half 
Owner, Moline Dispatch 


August Sundine, druggist, brother of 
the late John Sundine, half-owner and 
business manager of the Moline Dispatch, 
has purchased the interest of his brother’s 
estate in the Dispatch and this week 
joined the Dispatch force. 

The late John Sundine bequeathed his 
interest to his father and six brothers and 
sisters, but the action of August Sundine 
prevents dissolution of this holding, In 
the reorganization, it is announced, there 


SSSR a 


sons 


will be an increase in capitalization and 
L. R. Blackman and Harry Sward, both 
veteran employes of the editorial an 
business offices, acquire blocks of stock. — 

The change brings no shift in the edi-— 
torial department and has resulted in the 
following election of officers: Presiden 
P. S. McGlynn; vice-president, Augus' 
Sundine; secretary, L. R. Blackman 
treasurer, Harry A. Sward. } 

Mr. Sundine will dispose of his dru 
store interests to devote his entire tim 
to the newspaper. 


Gilroy Made Assistant Ad Manager 


Foster Gilroy has been appointed 
sistant advertising manager of the N: 
York World and the Evening World 
Mr. Gilroy came to New York frot 
Philadelphia some years ago as pro 
tion manager of the Frank A. Muns 
magazines and newspapers, and subse 
quently became general manager of Pu 
when that weekly was purchased Bb 
Nathan Straus, Jr. Upon the purcha 
of the property by ‘William Randolp 
‘Hearst, he was made editor-in-chie 
Puck was discontinued during the war 
and Mr. Gilroy went to Europe as repr 
sentative of a New York banking grow) 
He has handled the advertising promot 
of the World since his return, some thre 
years ago, 


Davis Heads Dinner Committee 


Howard Davis, business manager, Ne 
York Tribune, has been appointed ch 
man of the committee to arrange for 
annual dinner of the Bureau of Advertt 
ing of the American Newspaper Publis 
ers’ Association to be held in connectio 
with the A. N. P. A. convention next 
April. Other members of the committ 
are: Louis Wiley, New York Time 
and David B. Plum, Troy (N. Y.) Rec=} 
ord, 


Dunn Made Editor of Omaha Bee 


Ballard Dunn, who began his news- 
paper career in 1899 on the old St. Louis 
Chronicle and for 15 years worked on 
newspapers in Chicago, St. Louis and 
Colorado Springs, has been appointed 
editor-in-chief of the Omaha Bee. — Fort 
the past 4 years Mr. Dunn has been a 
junior official of the Equitable Life 
Insurance Society at New York City. 


Single, Double and Triple Octuple 
Scott “Multi-Unit” Presses 


consisting of 24 units and 12 folders now printing 


THE DETROIT NEWS, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


These presses are being replaced by larger presses printing an additional 


column on each page. 
early in the new year. 
inches. 


They are in good condition and will be availab 
Print 7 or 8 columns to the page, 


length cut off 23 9/1 


SEND FOR DETAILED 


DESCRIPTION. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U. 5S. A. i 


CHICAGO 
1441 Monadnock Block 


NEW YORK @ 
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> 
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ore by 4 ae 
Helps Newspapers 
cand their Advertisers 
1. Gives added tone 


2. Gets results for 
os lacal advertisers 


3. Creates new 


ms ; 
— re i, successfully » oe the 
“waought patterns and conveys to the 
of ‘the analicy of Suiefl Sprerwatt oy 


resp 


so-called ‘dull’ ks ae ‘season; and we find the hanwink 


advertising | : 
4. Increases brings direct returns, In many-cases clippings from the ad-" . 
-. Circulation » vertisements are brought into our store at the time the pure Th 
§‘Miensifies national chase is made. Our business has shown a steady increase in ? : 
magazine advertising volume month by month as compared with the same month aan 


at local points of the previous year, ever since our advertising started.” 


The smiieth Cana BALTIMORE 


“ROT Perfect Pictures ~the Universal Language 


This advertisement, of which the precedin 
interest in Rotogravure and the 
Company, Neenah, Wisconsin, manufacture Roto 


tee 


OU WERE THE 


printing, which is used by the following papers: 


CITY 
Albany, N. Y. 
Asheville, N, C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass, 
Boston, Mags, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, III. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Erie, Pa. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Hartford, Conn, 
Havana, Cuba 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif, 
Louisville, Ky. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Mexico City, Mex. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


PAPER 
Knickerbocker Press 
Citizen 
Constitution 
Journal 
Sun 
Herald 
Traveler 
Standard-Union 
Courier 
Express 
Times 
Daily News 
Commercial-Tribune 
Enquirer 
News-Leader 
Plain Dealer 
Rocky Mountain News 
Register 
Free Press 
News 
Dispatch-Herald 
News-Sentinel 
Courant 
Diario De La Marina 
Chronicle 
Indianapolis Star 
Journal-Post 
Times 
Courier-Journal 
Herald 
Commercia] Appeal 
El Universal 
Journal 


CITY 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Newark, N. J. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y, 
New York, N. Y. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Seattle, Wash. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y, 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Waterbury, Conn, 
Wichita, Kan. 


RE 9) 


g page is a part, is published to promote public 
papers which carry Rotogravure sections. Kimberly-Clark 
plate, a perfect paper for Rotogravure 


PAPER 
Journal 
Tribune 
Banner 
Times-Picayune 
Call 
Corriere D’America 
Evening Post 
Forward 
Herald 
Il Progresso 
Times 
Tribune 
World 
Bee 
News 
Journal-Transcript 
Public Ledger 
Journal 
Democrat-Chronicle 
Globe-Democrat 
Post-Dispatch 
Pioneer Press-Dispatch 
Daily News 
Chronicle 
Times 
News-Times 
Republican 
Herald 
Post-Standard 
Post 
Star 
Republican 
Eagle 


Intaglio printing is variously called gravure, photogravure, roto- 
gravure and similar names. There are many printing plants in the 
important cities of America equipped to supply rotogravure sec- 
tions to newspapers. Complete information furnished on request. 


imberly- Clark (@mpany 


Neenah.Wis. 


CHICAGO, 208 S.La Salle St. 


OTOGRAVURE 


Prints Perfect Pictures - the Universal Language 


. 


NEW YORK, BI Chambers St. LOS ANOELES. SIOW. Sixth St. 


t Harry J. 


{ 
' Bureau, 


| years he was on the circulation staff of 
. 
: 
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RICHARD S. BARRETT 


Veteran Catskill Representative of New 
York Dailies Dies 


Richard S. Barrett, 53, who for the 
past 30 years represented the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Eagle in upper New York State, 
in reporting, circulation and business ca- 
pacities, died in Catskill, N. Y., Jan. 4. 

He was also for 25 years connected 
with the circulation department of the 
New York World and was for 22 years 
manager of the World Information 
Bureau in Catskill. For the past two 


_ the New York American. 

He was a member of Albany Lodge of 
Elks, No. 49, of Athabasca Tribe of Red 
Men of Catskill, of the New York Press 
Club, and of the New York Circulation 
Managers’ Association. 


’ HARRY J. TAFT 


Veteran Boston Newspaper Man Dies 
in Miami, Fla. 

Taft, 55, for the last 8 
' years head of the Newspaper Service 


Boston, Mass., died suddenly 
Jan. 6 at Miami, Fla. Mr. Taft worked 


' on the Boston (Mass.) Post as night edi- 


tor and Sunday editor for 10 years. He 

_ then became city editor, Boston Journal, 
under Frank A. Munsey, and was sent by 
Mr. Munsey to reorganize the Baltimore 
(Md.) News. Later he started the Phila- 
delphia Evening Times for Mr. Munsey. 

' Masonic funeral services were held in 
Philadelphia, with burial in Arlington 
Cemetery. 


Obituary 


EORGE F. BEAKLEY, 75, editor 
and publisher, Johnstown (N. Y.) 


Fulton County Democrat, weekly, died 
Jan. 5, in Johnstown. He purchased the 
Fulton County Democrat 40 years ago. 


Ricwarp ANTHONY Ross, _ eight- 
months-old son of Arthur T. Robb, Jr., 
managing editor, Eprtror & PuBLisHER, 
died Jan. 5. 

Greorce W. Cuitps Hasxett, 31, 
former newspaperman and son of Col. 
W. E. Haskell, vice-president, Interna- 
tional Paper Company, died in Los An- 
geles, Jan. 8. Following education in 
European schools, he began his business 
career on the Minneapolis Journal. 


Marion T. Satozer (‘Sal’), 42, for 
the last 12 years sporting editor of the 
San Francisco Bulletin, died Jan. 4. 

Mrs. Cuartes A. Comrort, Iowa 
newspaper correspondent, died at North- 
boro, Ia., Dec. 22. 

GeorceE CrLarENcE Hormes, 70, for 
nearly 33 years Brockton, Mass., cor- 
respondent for the Boston Globe, and the 
first Associated Press correspondent in 
that city, died there Jan. 2, following a 
long illness. He retired from active 
Mewspaper work in 1911, and at that 
_ time was probably the oldest Globe em- 
A ployee in point of service, having first 
| become associated with that paper in 
_ October, 1878. 

Grorce Byrne, 64, editor, Williamson 

(W. Va.) News, and one tinie member 
_ of the staff, Baltimore Sun, died at his 
home in Williamson recently, 

J. Westey Larrerty, advertising man 
and former newspaper publisher, died re- 
“cently in Grand Rapids, Mich. Mr. Laf- 
ferty was at one time publisher of the 
| Baltimore (Md.) Record, and since 1906 
_ has been proprietor of the Lafferty Ad- 
“yertising Service. 
Don V. Smytue, 44, former Indian- 
apolis advertising man and founder of 
_the Advertising Club of Indianapolis, 
| died recently. 

_ Gtenn A. Pautson, Sioux City, ae 

ie 


“hewspaperman and correspondent, 
Tecently following a 4-day illness. 
__ Epcar.B. Camp, 70, is dead at Billings, 
_Mont., where he formerly edited the 
wazette.” He had been mayor. 


_ Mrs. Mary Prerce Wuirney, wife of 
_ Richard Whitney, former Boston 


ee Pee” Pa 
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newspaper man and director of the 


Washington bureau of the American De- 
fense Society, died Jan. 2, in Washing- 
ton, after a long illness. 

WALTER R. Kirsurn, 67, for 30 years 
a printer on the Macon (Ga.) News, was 
killed when he fell to the bottom of an 
elevator shaft in the News building Jan. 
2. Less than a week before the typo- 
graphical union of Macon had voted him 
a pension. 

Creciz G. Rice, 45 newspaper man of 
Pittsburgh, died Jan. 3. Prior to locat- 
ing in Pittsburgh, he was city editor, 
Parkersburg (W. Va.) News. While in 
Pittsburgh he was for a time affiliated 
with the Pittsburgh Post. At the time 
of his death he was manager of the As- 
sociated Bureaus of the Pittsburgh Rail- 
ways Company, Duquesne Light Com- 
pany, Philadelphia Company and associ- 
ated corporations. He was active in the 
affairs of the Pittsburgh Press Club. 

HucH M. West, an early publisher 
and owner, Shenandoah (Ia.) Post, died 
at Seattle, Wash., recently. 


C. D. Marr, head of the Fremont 
foundry, and a former member, Fremont 
(Neb.) Tribune staff, died Jan. 1 at 
Fremont. 

Mrs, Rosre ANN Martin, mother of 
the late Don Martin, war correspondent, 
died recently at her home in Silver 
Creek, N.. Y. 

Frep M. Taytor, 75, former master 
printer, proprietor of a job printing es- 
tablishment in Denver for years and an 
old-time newspaperman, died Jan. 2. 

Ropert Fourxkes, 79, for 25 years a 
compositor, Portland Oregonian, and 
father of David Foulkes, mechanical 
superintendent of that paper, died Dec. 
3h 


Marcus E. Sperry, 39, editor of 
Lumber and secretary of the Commercial 
Journal Company, its publishers, was 
found dead in his home, St. Louis, Mo., 
on Jan. 4. Sperry went to St. Louis in 
1918 as a reporter on Lumber. He had 
worked on newspapers in Texas and 
Florida, his native state. 

JoHn G. OversHIner, 71, former pub- 
lisher, Ramona (Cal.) Sentinel, died at 
Wilmington, Cal., Dec. 29. He was a 
native of Illinois. 


Donatp C. Firzmaurtice, 65 editorial 
writer, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, died 
suddenly at his home in San Diego, Cal., 
Jan. He was born in Cincinnati, O., 
and had devoted the greater portion of 
his life to newspaper work. At one time 
he published a paper at Alton, Il. 

Joun F. ‘Cramer, 82, who was presi- 
dent of the Western Newspaper Union 
and vice-president and treasurer of the 
Wisconsin Printing Company, died Jan. 
3 at his home in Milwaukee, Wis. 

Joun J. Farreit, 53, for many years 
connected with the Somerville (Mass.) 
Citizen, died Jan. 2, at his home. 

Mrs. Georce Rosinson, 73, sister of 
John C. Shaffer, publisher of the Chicago 
Post, died at the home of a daughter in 
Chicago last week. 


HANNA ESTATE SETTLED 


Cleveland. Financier-Publisher’s Hold- 
ings Totaled $3,426,000 


Executors of the estate of the late 
Daniel Rhodes) Hanna, Cleveland capi- 
talist and publisher who controlled the 
Cleveland Sunday Leader and News 
at the time of his death, at Yorktown, 
N. Y., Nov. 3, 1921, have filed an ac- 
counting of their stewardship, showing 
that Mr. Hanna left $3,426,000. 

Expenses of administration and legal 
fees took $1,470,000 from this, leaving a 
balance of $1,955,000. The executors are 
Daniel Rhodes Hanna, Jr., ‘Carl A. 
Hanna, and Mark A. Hanna, children. 
all of Cleveland. 

Mr. Hanna owned 10,000 shares of the 
stock of the- Cleveland Publishing Com- 
pany, valued at $724,452; 24,000 shares 
of the Hanna Building Company, valued 
at $495,320; 1,750 shares of the Hanna 
Paper Corporation, appraised at $131,- 
250; 900 shares of the Champion. Paper 
Company, valued at $72,000, and other 
stocks. 
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“TEXAS’ OLDEST NEWSPAPER” 


ANNOUNCES THE APPOINTMENT OF 
THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
AS ITS 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
EFFECTIVE JANUARY 1, 1924 


Circulation Siructure 


Ask the Publisher who 
has taken my service. 


F. M. Lindsay, 
DECATUR HERALD 


Decatur, Ill. i 


knows and will tell ¢ 


Clitfordy Pewrall 
AS.AA(LONDON,ENG) ~ CRA(INOIANA) 5 
ACCOUNTANT & AUDITOR 
33 WEST 42°°STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 

System 


Income Tax Auditing 


How Are You Betting? 


Some of Columbus’ contemporaries bet their reputations 
that the world was flat—others that it was square. Columbus 
bet his life that it was round. 

He was right, incidentally—but only incidentally, because 
nothing that he or anyone else thought had the slightest effect 
on the shape of the world. 

Today some people say that Classified Advertising should 
he promoted in one way—some in another. We say that the 
only way to promote it is as a public service to all a news- 
paper’s readers. 

How are you betting? 


THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, INC. 


International Classified Advertising Counsellors 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania 


The Business Men 


of your community will value the 
authentic statements of 


ROGER W. BABSON 


on the business and financial situation, above 
any other single piece of news that you can print. 


Supplied weekly through the Babson News Service, 
Division of BABSON INSTITUTE, Babson Park, Mass. 


SPECIMEN RELEASES AND RATES ON REQUEST 
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JAPAN— 


Land of 
Greater Opportunities 


Close upon the heels of destruction 
came the spirit of determination which 
always leads to greater things. Japan of 
today is a land of greater opportunities 
for American exporters—a market that 
should be given immediate attention by 
the American manufacturers. 


All Japanese from the most humble worker to 
the most influential citizen are anxious to empha- 
size their appreciation of the wonderful American 
generosity which has brought such great relief to 
thousands of stricken people. Words fail to ex- 
press the gratitude that is in the heart of every 
Japanese. This American generosity has made 
possible the rapid upbuilding of the great Japanese 
markets. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Jiji Shimpo resumed printing regular 
editions September 12. Since September 2. so 
called ‘“‘extra” editions, reduced in size, were 
printed every day until regular editions were 
possible. The entire Jiji plant was destroyed 
but co-operation in publishing circles and the 
spirit of progress so characteristic of the modern 
Japanese press has made it possible for the Jiji 
to resume its position of leadership with complete 
editions every day. 


THE JIJI SHIMPO 


Cables: 
“Siji Tokyo,” Tokyo, Japan and Evening 
Bentley Code Editions 
AMERICAN HEADQUARTERS 
Canadian Pacific Building, 342 Madison Ave., New York 
Joseph P. Barry, Representative 


Morning 


“In Japan, the Buyers Read THE JIJI”’ 


1924 


N. Y. PAPERS GAIN 1.5% IN 1923 LINEAGE 


NEW YORK newspapers printed 1.5 

per cent more advertising in 1923 
than in 1922, their total of 160,425,514 
lines representing the highest point ever 
reached. The gain would of course have 
been materially greater had it not been 
for the 10-day strike of pressmen, during 
September and the amalgamation of the 
Sun and Globe in June. 

New peaks were reached in the 1923 
total by seven of the 15 newspapers listed 
and all but five exceeded their 1922 line- 
age. 

Total pages printed increased from 
159,442 to 160,422 a rise of slightly more 


than one half of one per cent. The 
Globe’s passing was in large part re- 
sponsible for the smallness of this gain. 
Morning papers printed a total of 
79,499,672 agate lines in 1923 against 77,- 
289,996 lines a year ago. 
Evening papers printed a total of 80,- 
fete lines, against 80,711,752 lines in 
Separate figures for Sunday lineage had 
not been tabulated by the New York 
Evening Post Statistical Department 
when Enitor & PUBLISHER went to press. 
Totals for the years, 1923-1922 and 
1923-1917, and for December over the 
same periods follow: 


YEARS 1923-1922 
Pages age 


1923 1922 


14,412 13,926 American 8.1 
Brooklyn nant hin 
Brooklyn Times. 
*Evening Journal.. 
*Evening Mail 
*Evening Post 
Evening Telegram. . 
*Evening World..... 

*Globe 
Herald 
News (Tabloid).. 
Standard-Union 
*Sun and Globe 
Times 
Tribune 


| SQUHARNAYMAN AON © 
| BSONNNO PR RQH HOOD 


or 
tctal space 1923 1922 Gain 


412,977,964 **11,211,662 
15,783,676 15,382,124 
4,136,330 3,474,612 
13,011,766 11,789,500 


3,878,688 
6,862,302 
8,673,406 
$7,306,734 
11,947,256 
3,348,350 
7,785,230 
$9,620,816 
24,142,222 
9,590,400 9,396,416 
17,370,838 17,244,090 


1,766,302 
401,552 
661,718 
1,222;266 
629,684 
257,068 
173,348 

414,670 

3,481,432 

880, 046 


8,258,736 
§3,825,302 
11,067,210 

4,392,034 

7,481,310 
10,689,292 
24,101,226 


126,748 


160,422 


*No Sunday edition. 


2,423,766 


160,425,514 158,001,748 
Net Gain 


332,394 lines American Weekly, January 1 to May 31, 1923, not included. 
#*248, 628 lines American Weekly, July 1 to December 31, 1922, not included. 


Sun and Globe combined June 4, 1923. 
§January 1 to June 2, 1923, inclusive. 


YEARS 1923-1917 


1923 1922 1921 


American .. 12,977,964 11,211,662 10,355,214 
B’klyn Eagle 15,783,676 15,382,124 13,687,818 
B’klyn Times 4; 136,3 30 3,474,612 3,441,258 
Eve. Journal. 13, 011,766 11,789,500 10,885,820 
Eve. Mail.. 6, 568, 024 5,938,340 6,263, 922 
ioe 4,135,756 3,878,688 5,574,897 

5 e- 
gram .... 7,035,650 6,862,302 6,648,488 
World 8, ane, 736 8,927,348 
302 7,220,590 
a ails 067" ;210 11 1947, 256 12,100,740 


4,392,034 3,348,350 2,761,148 
‘A 7,481,310 7,785,230 6,915,482 
- 10,689,292 9,620,816 8,200,724 
- 24,101,226 24,142,222 21,652,613 


+. 9,590,400 9,396,416 9,522,745 
World .... 17,370,838 17,244,090 14,520,594 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
10,869,294 10,820,642 8,954,915 9,300,672 
13,403,456 se plone Se mie 3947 

Tocecces es teeee se eenes 
9,985,090 9,579,660 7,183,506 7,236, 696 
6,441,770 4,824,119 4,174,098 4, 888, 576 
5,628,471 4,490,629 3,783,959 35 847, 1922 


7,538,530 9,192,795 7,806,620 7,775,630 
9,789,770 7,907,884 5,318,622 — 
8,056,835 8,395,112 5,470,140 
12,035,237. 8,734,682 7,309,298 


8,596,922 7,141,268 5,528,955 


8,958,858 8,421,293 5,427,009 
23,447,395 19,533,642 13,497,525 
10,197,262 8,138,022 4,170,812 4,644,931 
18,152,009 17,819,269 14,754,242 13,741,045 


5,549,711 


5,416,317 
12,509,587 


Totals. ..160,425,514 158,001,748 148,679,401 


- Figures not recorded. 


153,100,899 136,444,075 100,609,342 102,098,094 


DECEMBER, 1923-1922 
Percentage 


of 


total space 1923 1922 


American 
Brooklyn Eagle 
Brooklyn Times 
*Evening Journal 
*Evening Mail 
*Evening Post 
Evening Telegram. . 
saving World 
*Globe 


News (Tabloid) 
Standard Union 
*Sun and Globe 


14,160 


*No Sunday edition. 


1,270,436 
1,345,450 
430,448 
1,205,464 
678,414 
410,514 ; 
621,618 : 55, 1390 
703,664 
941,346 asrecn 
442.538 112,754 
633,558 One 
1,115,314 222,402 
2,106,652 47,818 
909,548 *891,426 18,122 
1,288,528 1,413,964 BaRee 
14,272,144 


14,103,492 


**974,750 


125, 436 


168,652 
Net Loss © 


**39,710 lines American Weekly not included. 


tSun and Globe combined, June 4, 1923. 


DECEMBER, 1923-1917 
1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 


1,270,436 
. 1,345,450 
- 430,448 
. 1,205,464 

678,414 
410,514 
621,618 
703,664 


941,346 


American 974,750 
Brooklyn Eagle.. 
Brooklyn Times ... 
Evening Journal... 
Eve. Mail 

Eve. Post .... 
Eve. Telegram 
ae World 


(Tabloid) ; 
Standard Union. 
one and Globe. . 


Totals 
fFigures not recorded. 


845,940 
1,160,280 1,018,576 
301,120 
1,099,744 1,043,290 


837,856 972,416 


969,024 
956,528 
559,788 
460,554 
791,602 
879,558 
775,034 
703,748 


750,514 
743,529 
785,960 
334,635 
369,602 
687,392 
509,347 
535,203 
571,862 


862,133 
706,412 


713, 164 
461,524 
372, 181 
647, 197 
520, 1092 
482, "635 
549,697 


308,904 


586,434 
659,726 


258 
1,041,648 


—_—_—_—_——_ 


930 1 8,811,675 
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“OHIO 


FIRST” 


Ohio daily newspapers give both 


quantity of circulation and quality. 


of circulation—a winning combina- 
tion. 


“Ohio First” newspapers have a 
local dealer influence and a greater 
local advertising potentiality than 
any other advertising medium. 


With a thorough knowledge of 
local conditions, an intimate 
acquaintance with local merchants, 
these newspaper publishers have 
service departments functioning 
properly—able to furnish surveys 
and general conditions of tremen- 
dous value. 


These Ohio daily newspapers go 
into the homes every day. 


They tell the home news— politi- 
cal news—church news—business 
news. They tell the people where to 
spend money and where to save 
money while spending it. 


The list of Ohio daily newspapers 
here presented can help you a whole 
lot—they can give you local market 
knowledge and can do great work 
for the national advertiser. re 


Seema Re 


Circula- 

tion 
**Akron Beacon Journal 39,177 
** Akron Times 24,591 
**Akron Sunday Times 23,415 
+7Bellefontaine Examiner 4,631 
F}{Cincinnati Enquirer 75,017 
F7Columbus Dispatch 87,561 
+};Columbus Dispatch 75,961 
Columbus, Ohio State Journal.(M) 50,147 
Columbus, Ohio State Journal..(S) 33,124 
+Conneaut News Herald 3,040 
+tDover Daily Reporter 4,771 
}tIronton Irontonian 3,400 
+}Kenton Democrat 2,500 
+fLima News and Times-Dem..(E&S) 16,970 
*Lima Republican-Gazette ...(E&S) 10,610 
Lorain Journal 4,866 


+}+Middletown Journal 5,279 
++Newark American-Tribune.... . 7,643 

New Philadelphia Times 6,780 

Piqua Call and Press Dispatch. . (E) 6,071 
++Portsmouth Sun and Times. (M&E) 17,746 
++Portsmouth Sun-Times ...... -(S) 12,575 
**Springfield Sun .......+--> ~(M) 14,022 
++Steubenville Gazette 8,546 
**Toledo Blade 107,009 
+}tToronto Tribune .......... . 1,138 
**Youngstown Vindicator 27,856 
**®Youngstown Vindicator ..... 26,559 


*A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1923. 
+Government Statement, April 1, 1923. 
**A_. B. C. Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
+}Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
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DIANA 


Merely a Matter of Millions 


Millions of people, growing 
Millions of bushels of wheat 
Millions of bushels of oats 
Millions of bushels of corn 
Millions of head of cattle 
Millions of head of sheep 
Millions of head of hogs 


All of which are turned into 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Not only is Indiana prolific in producing 
crops and cattle, but also merchandise, coal, 
oil, automobiles, iron and steel. This heavy 
production makes Indiana a good buying 
state. 


Indiana people are intensely interested in 
Indiana, Indiana products, Indiana business 
and Indiana newspapers. 


National advertisers may obtain profitable 
results by cooperating with Indiana mer- 
chants in Indiana daily newspapers in 
reaching Indiana people. 


Rate for 


Circulation 5,000 lines 


3,186 


l 
11,402 {38274 
33,443 


26,279 
31,008 
39,165 
11,292 
127,361 


19,975 


4,124 
4,474 


21,663 


19,776 
20,293 
24,442 


¢}Decatur Democrat 


ENS bet (@ 2). 
(M) 26,872 


**Evansville Courier and Journal (E) 


**Evansville Courier and Journal 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette . 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette 

**Fort Wayne News-Sentinel . 

**Gary Evening Post-Tribune 

**Indianapolis News 


**Lafayette Journal & Courier ee Pathe 
++La Porte Herald 


**Newcastle Courier 
**South Bend News-Times.. (M) 


*"(E) 
**South Bend News-Times 
**South Bend Tribune... (S) 
*Terre Haute Tribune 


9,676 } 
11,987 § 


19,107... (E) 


*A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1923. 
**A. B. C. Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
+tGovernment Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
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DAILY AIDS MERCHANTS 
PRINT AD ORGAN 


Hollywood (Cal.) © Citizen Docetithe: 


Unusual by -Co-operating with Re- 
tailers on ‘Shopping News”— 
Both Parties Benefit 


Co-operation between a “Shopping 
News,” issued by merchants, and the local 
newspaper, instead of the customary bat- 
tle, is being demonstrated in Hollywood, 
Cal. Women’s Wear of Jan. 5, prints the 
story. : 

Hollywood's Shopping News, it seems, 
and the Hollywood Citizen, oldest estab- 
lished local newspaper, are lying down 
like lambs together. In fact, the Citizen 
prints the Shopping News for the mer- 
chants, attends to distribution, and handles 
the whole thing at 50 per cent less cost. 

Basis of arrangements as printed in 
Women’s Wear follows: 

“First, the Citizen to have complete finan- 
cial control of the Shopping News, to issue the 
News as cheaply as possible, and not be forced 
to give any division of profits as might accrue 
to the merchants. 

“Second, the merchants to have complete 
control of the policies of the paper in that 
they would determine the character of adver- 
tisements to be accepted, when merchants were 
unethical and should be dropped as advertis- 
ers; and so on, 

“To give the Shopping News a good start, 
enough’ of the interested merchants signed up 
for space for a year to guarantee a six-page 
issue each week of the paper. . 

“The next step was to determine prices for 
advertising. After a considerable amount of 
figuring it was found that advertising rates 
should be flat rates, as follows: One-eighth 
page, the minimum rate, $12; quarter page, 
$20; half page, $38, and full page, $70, with 
every space carrying without extra charge the 
privilege of a first page box. 

“There was to be no reading matter in the 
paper other than the advertisements and some 
copy at the top of the front page of each 
issue boosting the community in any way that 
the manager of Shopping News, H. B, Link, 
should see fit. 

“Tt was arranged with the Citizen to collect 
all advertising bills from the merchants each 
month in the same way the Citizen collects 
for the advertising appearing in its columns. 
This was a feature that greatly appealed to 
the merchants, as on the plans they had been 
working to issue the paper themselves they 
would have been forced to pay for the adver- 
tising space in advance.” 


SMALL GROCERS POOL ADS 


Denver Stores Co-operate on Space to 
Buck Larger Dealers 


Denver, Col., Jan. 10.—Fifty residen- 
tial grocery stores of Denver have 
formed a co-operative advertising com- 
pany known as the Snappy Service 
Stores Company, which will handle ad- 
vertising and publicity for the stores 
co-operatively in an effort to commpete 
with the large-space newspaper adver- 
tising of the big down-town markets. 

“We realize that the life of the corner 
grocer depends these days upon success- 
ful advertising,” said Harry I. Moon, 
president of the new company. 

“Competition between the large market 
and the small corner grocer along ad- 
vertising lines can only be fair when 
the smaller merchants organize and raise 
sufficient funds by individual contribu- 
tion to put across a substantial adver- 
tising campaign.” 


STRAWBERRY MEN TO USE ADS 


Florida 


Growers Planning National 
Campaign for Next Fall 


LAKELAND, Fla., Jan. 10.—An intensive 
advertising campaign, the first copy to 
start running in the newspapers and 
magazines of the country in the early 
fall, is the plan just announced by the 
newly organized Lakeland Strawberry 
Association. The program planned by 
the strawberry men will be one of the 
most ambitious advertising campaigns 
ever undertaken by any co-operative mar- 
keting organization in Florida, officers of 
the association state. 

Co-operative marketing and the ship- 
ping of selected strawberries under the 


name of the “Lakeland Brand” is the pur- 
pose of the new organization. “The Lake- 
land association is the first co-operative — 
strawberry organization in the United 
States that has attempted to establish a 
brand and nationally advertise that brand. — 

According to present plans, every 
strawberry cup shipped under the Lake- 
land Brand label will carry a stamp giy- 
ing the name of the grower. The plan 
to supervise the picking, packing, and 
grading of the berries grown under the 
Lakeland Brand will result in the mar- 
keting of a standard grade of highest 
quality, the association believes. 

The officers of the association, recently 
elected are: A. H. Roberson, president; 
Thomas Webb, first vice-president; L. V. 
Lewellen, secretary and treasurer. The 
board of governors is composed of L. E. 
Ellis, Paul Collins, A. R. Miller, T. H. 
McArdle and J. B. Speth. Mr. Lewellen 
was unanimously elected manager of the 
association. 


A. P. Opens New Oregon Wire | 


Associated Press has installed a new 
day State wire from its Portland office 
to serve the Medford Mail-Tribune, the 
Salem Capital Journal, the Pendleton 
East Oregonian and the Roseburg News- 
Review. 


Fire Damages Charleston Plant 


Fire of unknown origin in the press 
rooms of the Charleston (S. C.) Post re- 
cently caused a loss of $2,000. 


TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 


Barrows & Richardson, Drexel Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Placing account for the West 
Electric Hair Curler Company. 


George Batten Company, 383 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Placing account for William 
L. Gilbert Clock Company, Winsted, Conn/ 


Bauerlein, Incorporated, 1027 Hibernia Bldg., 
New Orleans, La. Has secured account for 
Squeez-Ezy Mop Company; placing account 
for American Bank & Trust Company. 

T. B. Brown, 33 West 42nd street, New 
York. Making 3,000-line contracts for Win- 
carnis. 


Dorrance, Sullivan & Company, 31 Milk 
street, Boston, Mass. Making contracts with 
New England newspapers for Fruit-Nut 
Cereals, Inc., advertising Fruit-Nut Cereal and 
Fruit-Nut Health Bread, 130 West 47th street, 
New York; placing account for the Savage 
Arms Corporation, of Utica, N. Y., advertising 
the Savage Washer and Dryer. 


Charles H. Fuller Company, 623° South Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago. Using one full page, 
one time for E, R. Page & Co. 


H. H. Good Company, 45 Murray street, 
New York. Again placing advertising for the 
Carter Medicine Company, 

Griffin, Johnson & Mann, 350 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Placing account for the 
Goulds Manufacturing Company, Seneca Falls, 
New York. § 

Guardian Advertising Agency, 511 5th ave- 
nue, New York. Making 3,000-line contracts 
for the International Consolidated Chemical 
Corporation, 


E. W. Hellwig Company, 299 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Making 10,000-line contracts 
for the Corn Products Refining Company. 


Honig-Cooper Company, 74 Montgomery 
street, San Francisco, Cal. Placing account 
for M. J. Brandenstein & Co., San Francisco, 
M. J. B. coffee and Tree Tea. 


Lord & Thomas, 400 North Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicago. Making 5,000-line contracts for 
Bauer & Black; placing account for Lucky 
Strike Cigarette, manufactured by the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company. 


MacManus, Inc., 82 Hancock avenue, East, 
Detroit, Mich. Making contracts and sending 
out orders for Hupp Motors, u 


Eugene McGuckin Company, 1211 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Placing account for — 
the Stead & Miller Company, Philadelphia. 


McJunkin Advertising Agency, General Mo- 
tors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Making 5,000-line 
contracts for A. Stein & Co. 

Metropolitan Advertising Agency, 111 Broad- 
way, New York. Making 3,000-line contracts. 
for George P. Ide & Co. } 

Wm. H. Rankin Company, 1 West 37th 
street, New York. Making ‘contracts for the- 
General Cigar Company. 


_Snodgrass & Gayness, 489 5th avenue, New 
York. Making contracts and sending out or- 
ders for Independent Starch Company (Fluffy- 
Ruffles Starch). 


Trades Advertising Agency, 665 5th avenue, 
New York. Sending out orders for Seaboard’ 
By-Products Company. 

Williams & Cunnyngham, 6 North Michigan: 
avenue, Chicago. Placing account for Tuxedo 
Tobacco, manufactured by the American To- 
bacco * Company. i 

Wood, Putnam & Wood, 178 Tremont street, 
Boston, Mass. Using 200 lines, 13 times. for- 
the. American-Woolen--Gompany.* ~~ = 


UR Own Vor_D 
oF LETTERS 
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, By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


INCE the election of Hylan of New 
‘gel and Thompson of Chicago in 
the face of newspaper opposition, it has 
become the fashion to question the in- 
fluence of the press in municipal elec- 
tions. That newspaper support or, op- 
position still determimes the fate, to a 
considerable extent, of men and meas- 
ures is shown in an article entitled 
“Community Forces: A Study of Non- 
Partisan Elections” by R. D. McKenzie 
which appears in the January tissue of 
the Journal of Social Forces. 

The article points out that in Seattle 
in the course of the last 5 or 6 years, 
the. men and measures advocated by the 
majority of Seattle papers were endorsed 
by the voters. The article also em: 
phasizes the fact that while newspaper 
opposition does not necessarily mean the 
defeat of a candidate; to be ignored by 
the press is invariably fatal. 
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LAst year in commenting upon the 

World Almanac in this department | 
pointed out the usefulness of that book of 
facts to the newspaper worker, and added 
by way of proof.a remark once made to 
me by the late Charles R. Miller, editor of 
the New York Times. The edition for 
1924 is now off the press. About all | 
can do is to put ditto marks under what 
I wrote last year. 

I can add, however, a bit of personal 
testimony. I have a little daughter in 
my home who is a w alking interrogation 
point. Frequently, I have to put her off 
with a remark that [’ll answer her ques- 
tion after I go to the kitchen for a match 
to light my pipe. On-the way to the 
kitchen I grab a copy of the World 
Almanac, and by the time I have got my 
pipe well going, I have found the answer. 

ok * 


Ho’. ARTHUR CAPPER, United 

States Senator from Kansas and 
publisher of the Capper publications at 
Topeka, answers in Success for Janu- 
ary, the question, ‘“What was the turning 
point of my career?” His answer may 
be helpful to those in the game who 
want: to bécome publishers and so l.am 
quoting the following: 


The first real ambition of my youth was to 
own and operate my own newspaper. At the 
first opportunity, therefore, I got a job in a 
newspaper office in my little home town. Op- 
portunity then led me to Topeka, where I 
secured employment as a typesetter on the 
Daily Capital, later transferring to the re- 
portorial staff. 

While employed as a reporter the desire for 
ownership was always uppermost in my mind. 
So when I learned that a small paper in an 
obscure western Kansas town was for sale I 
immediately got on a train and started for 
that town, hoping upon my arrival to purchase 
the paper and realize my ambition. But upon 
reaching my destination I learned with dis- 
may that another man had beaten me to it 
and that his name instead of my own would 
grace the masthead of that paper as proprietor. 
A disappointed young man returned to Topeka 
and took up his old job. But one of the beau- 
ties of life is. the fact that disappointment 
doesn’t reside long with it. 

Some time later came the opportunity to 
apply my meager savings on the purchase of 
the North Topeka Mail, a small weekly paper 
devoted largely to rural activities. That was 
the real beginning of my business career. 
That paper is still a part of my organization 
and I cherish it as my first love. 

a el: 

ALTER B. PITKIN, formerly of 

the Pulitzer School of Journalism 
at Columbia University, has collected and 
put into his volume, “As We Are 
(Harcourt, Brace and Company), a 
number of striking short stories which 
depict class lines, class feelings, class 
prejudices, and class activities. Interest- 
ing as these tales are, the introduction 
written by Mr. Pitkin to justify the pub- 
lication of these stories, has even more 
value for the newspaper publisher. In 
his introduction Mr. Pitkin says 


Whenever a strong realistic story appears, 
some critic offended by the harshness of its 
content and lesson promptly asks: ‘*What’s 
the use? Isn’t there enough misery, folly, 
Ignorance, vicicusness and blank disaster in 
the world? Why add to the already insup- 


portable burden by depicting - woes? Why 
doesn’t the able author write pleasant, up- 
lifting tales exclusively? Why doesn’t he 


produce works which, in the languz ige of Wil- 
liam Allen White, ‘may be read of an evening 
before all the old people without making father 
fidget’? Let him show us mankind—to quote 
another commentator—‘not as things, but as 
spirits walking’ through the world with faith 
in some divinity, hope of some happiness 
higher than pleasure, and charity for all their 
weak and perverse brethren.’’’ These are all 
fair questions, 


In justifying the printing of short 
stories which “tell the truth and shame 
the devil and horrify the herd,” Mr. Pit- 
kin gives the reasons why similar news 
stories dealing with the same topics 
should find a place in American news- 
papers. The 13 stories in the volume 
are worth reading, but the introduction 
demands a careful study in order to un- 
derstand the philosophy of modern 
realism. 

AM a trifle surprised that Franklin 

P. Adams has not made some men- 
tion in his column in the New York 
World about “Mr. Samuel Pepys, Ad- 
vertising Man,” in view of the following 
item printed in the Living Age for Jan. 
5, 1924: 

tes Samuel Pepys, having been exhumed 
from the dusty shelves of the Bodleian, de- 
ciphered,’ broadcast to the winds,—if not of 
heaven, at least of the library,—read, parodied, 
loved, and laughed at, is undergoing his final 
humiliation in the very city where the fascin- 
ating Diary was written. The London Maga- 
zine is devoting a special section of its adver- 
tising pages to “The Posthumous Ad-Diary of 
Samuel Pepys, Esquire.” 

The “Ad-Diary”’ occupies five pages, the first 
of which is devoted to a huge portrait of the 
diarist and the unquestioned statement that 
“most of the editions of Pepys’s Diary are in- 
complete’; but not every slave of the Pepys 
habit will be able to accept the authenticity of 
all that follows. Mr. Pepys learns to patron- 
ize a mail-order house, is advised to buy tooth- 
brushes and encourages his wife to buy them 
for Christmas presents, discovers a new patent 
scle and an artificial leather, and ends by con- 
sidering the manifold excellences of a new 
brand of perfume. 

ek eae 

NEW edition of “It’s The Way It’s 

Written” by Henry Justin Smith, has 
just been issued by the Chicago Daily 
News. This revised edition also con- 
tains “Writing Versus Everything Else.” 
The author told me recently that he had 
put into this revised edition all he knew 
about news writing. Personally, I think 
he needs a lecture on the sins of ex- 
aggeration. But this booklet does contain 
“traces’—to borrow a phrase from an 
analysis of water—of what he knows. 
Epitor & PuBLIsHER does not guarantee 
my comments, but I shall be only too 
willing to refund the 10 cents, the price 
of the booklet, to any purchaser who is 
dissatisfied. 

kk Ox 

N the Atlantic Monthly for January, 

F. Lauriston Bullard of the Boston 
Herald prints the second of his series of 
articles on industrial matters in America. 
His January contribution is entitled, “A 
Program For Labor Unions.” Of special 
interest to newspaper publishers is his 
comment about the case of the Duplex 
Printing Company of Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 

x x 


DWARD ELWELL WHITING, 

also of the Boston Herald, reviews in 
the Atlantic for January, Mr. Villard’s 
“Some Newspapers and Newspapermen.” 
His review is something quite different 
from. what I wrote for Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER, but I am glad to call attention to 
it merely as a matter of news. 


1924 


A State Where Nearly 
Everybody Reads the Papers 


The publications of Iowa have great 
They act as a clearing house of 
information. They lead and direct prog- 
ress. It is only natural that journalism 
should thrive in Iowa, which leads all the 
states in literacy. 


influence. 


This may account for the large circula- 
tion of lowa newspapers and farm journals. 
Iowa farmers read—they progress with 
the times. 


The agricultural journal is the farmer's 
trade paper. He reads the daily new 
paper for current events, market reports 
and knowledge of the world’s activities. 


The best market for any product is 
among the educated. Greater knowledge 
leads to multiplied desires, and lowans 
have the money with which to satisfy these 
wants. 


Advertisers find the lowa market as 


fertile as its soil. Concentrate your adver- 


tising in this intelligent field. 


Tell Your Story Through These 
Papers Which Cover the State. 


Circulation 


10,706 
20,668 
15,797 
14,801 
17,660 
24,447 


**Burlington Gazette 
**Cedar Rapids Gazette........ 
**Council Bluffs Nonpareil 
**Davenport Democrat & Leader 
**Davenport Democrat & Leader 
+}+Davenport Times ........... 
*Des Moines Capital.... 62,780 
*Des Moines Sunday Capital. 28,769 
**lowa City Press-Citizen.... 6,176 
**K eokuk Gate City 5,656 
++Mason City Globe Gazette. . 12,330 
**Muscatine Journal 7,961 
**Ottumwa Courier .......... 13,045 
**Waterloo Evening Courier........ 16,636 


*A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1923. 
**A. B. C. Statement, Oct. 1, 1923. 
+}Government Statement, Oct. 1, 1923. 
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IN \ 2 
“JOHN BULL’ 
takes its 


own med icine 


[See all great national 
journals, ‘‘ JOHN 
BULL" largely depends::for 
its: existence upon the Adver- 
tising it carries. 


It receives much from adver- 
tising—but it also spends 
much. 


There is not a weekly in 
Britain whose announcements 
loom so large in the public 


eye as do “JOHN BULL'S.” 


On every hand—everywhere 
—on hoardings, on flashing 
electric signs, in the pages of 
the press, “JOHN BULL'S” 
announcements appear. Thou- 
sands of London Tramcars 
carry on their rear-boards its 
weekly contents bills, which, 
also, are displayed on prac- 
tically every newsstand and 
news agent’s shop throughout 
Britain. 


Britishers would not be al- 


lowed to forget “JOHN 
BULL’’—even if they 
wanted to! 


JounBuu 


BRITAIN’S DOMINANT 
WEEKLY 
NOTE: “JOHN BULL’S” great 
circulation is due to editorial merit 
alone. This paper runs no free 
competitions, free Coupon Schemes, 
or other fake circulation-boosting 
campaigns. 
Net sales exceed 800,000, rate based 
on 600,000. 
For Rate Card, Specimen Copy and 
full particulars write: 
Philip Emanuel, Advertisement Mgr. 
ODHAMS PRESS, LTD. 
Long Acre London, W.C.2. 
England 
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Some items from London, England, that will show how the Advertising and Publishing 
Men of Great Britain are preparing and building for the Great Advertising Convention 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


(London Editor, Epiror & PUBLISHER) 


in London, in July, 1924. 


London Office—Hastings House, 


10, Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C. 2 


Glasgow’s Thousand:—The Conven- 
tion Secretary has just been notified that 
the proprietors of the 'Glasgow Herald, 
Messrs. George Outram & Co., Glasgow, 
Scotland, have voted a sum of £1,000 to 
the central fund. The Glasgow Herald 
is one of the few papers outside of Lon- 
don approximating in standing, influence, 
and national importance, to the London 
Times. The same proprietary issue a daily 
picture paper, the Bulletin, and a largely 
circulated evening newspaper, the Eve- 
ning Times. The editor in chief is Sir 


’ Robert Bruce, one of the most notable 


literary journalists of modern times. 


Fleet Street Club Annual Luncheon: 
—On Friday, Dec. 21, when the Fleet 
Street Club held its twenty-eighth annual 
luncheon, W. S. ‘Crawford presented the 
club with a presidential chair. This club 
is the oldest of the advertising organiza- 
tions in Great Britain, and its popularity 
today is such that the company numbered 
more than 300. Mr. Charles Crane was 
in the chair and W. S. ‘Crawford took the 
opportunity of reminding the club and its 
visitors of the great work which lay ‘be- 
fore advertising men in this year’s con- 
vention. His presentation to the club was 
the signal for an outburst of applause. 
Sir ‘Charles Higham responded to the 
toast of the visitors. 

City of London Recognition:—An- 
drew Milne, the convention secretary, 
tells me that the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs 
of London have definitely accepted the in- 
vitation to be present at the convention 
banquet, Jan. 9. As it is rare that the 
Lord Mayor is accompanied iby the 
Sheriffs to public functions unless the 
affair is one becoming to the dignity of 
the city, this signal honor means that 
the Lord Mayor (Sir Louis Newton) 
is fully cognizant of the importance of 
the advertising convention, of which the 
banquet is the official inauguration, 


Convention Influence Already Felt: 
—If present plans mature, this year’s 
visitors may see on British billboards 
posters executed by Royal Academy ar- 
tists, an advance in advertising standards 
considered by many to be due partially, if 
not wholly, to the influence being shed by 
this year’s advertising convention. The 
London, Midland and Scottish Railway 
Company is entrusting to 17 artists, of 
whom 13 aré Royal Academicians, and 
four associates of the Royal Academy, the 
work of preparing pictures of railway 
scenes and centres for use as posters in 
connection with their system. As it is 
expected that the series will be ready in 
the spring, the posters should all be in 
active use by the time our American 
visitors arrive. 

McDougall’s Return:—A_ postal 
mailed in mid-Atlantic bearing Christmas 
greetings from Thomas McDougall, re- 
minds me that this enthusiastic conven- 
tion delegate is back with us again. 

Convention Printing Is Admired :— 
The printed matter being produced in 
connection with the Advertising Conven- 
tion Headquarters work is quite a little 
typographical education in itself. The 
London ‘District letterhead is a thing of 
joy, and the first propaganda folder a 
piece of printing that would rejoice the 
heart of any lover of print. The ban- 
quet ticket is the latest example of this 
artistic outfit, and its intimate quiet, 
balance, and simplicity are worthy of any 
printer-ex'pert. Of course, by all that is 
right and proper, this is only what should 
be expected, but how often, with you 
as with us, does it happen that where ex- 
ample is looked for in minor details, those 
who should be leaders fail us. I be- 
lieve young Andrew Milne is responsible ; 
but I know that many who thought they 
knew something of types and borders 
have expressed their admiration. 


SIR CHARLES TO BOOST 
TEA FOR TEETOTALERS 


British Ad Man Arrives in New York 
to Start Newspaper Advertising 
Campaign—Enthusiastic 
for London Meet 


With asmillion dollars to help him, Sir 
Charles Higham, K.B.E., arrived in New 
York this week from England to make 
America a land 
of the teacup. 

Sirs :@haxke's 
represents the 
British-India Tea 
Growers and has 
a notion that ad- 
vertising and 
Volstead will 
popularize in’ the 
United States “the 
cup that cheers, 
but does not in- 
ebriate.” Then, 
too, he thinks it 
high time Eng- 
land did more ad- 
vertising in this 
country to make “the balance between 
England and America a bit more even.” 

“American advertising in Great Britain 
has increased mightily in the past year or 
so,’ he said. “American automobiles, fur- 
niture, sporting goods, safety razors, 
tooth-pastes, chewing gum, breakfast 
foods, evaporated milks, fruits, boots and 
shoes—a whole host of American manu- 


Sir CHarres HicHAM 


factures are presented to the British pub- 
lic through the medium of British news- 
papers, magazines, and trade papers daily. 

“We send you some rubber, but you 
send it back in the form of tires and 
other rubber goods. We also send you 
some textiles, cutlery, a little high grade 
steel and a few special manufactures. 

“Tf we could increase the American im- 
ports of British-India tea it would help 
both countries. 

“We believe now the time is ripe for 
a Campaign to increase tea-drinking in the 
‘United States. A cup of good tea is just 
as stimulating to talk over as a highball, 
and much better for you.” 

Newspapers will be used in the tea ad- 
vertising campaign, Sir Charles said. 
William H. Rankin Agency is drawing 
up the schedule. 

The British advertising man brought 
over to this country many messages from 
advertising men of Great Britain, regard- 
ing the international advertising conven- 
tion to be held in London next July. 

“Just before I left London I was the 
guest at a farewell dinner given by Hor- 
ace Imber of the Daily Mail and attended 
by Harold Vernon, president of the Thirty 
‘Club; W. S. Crawford, of the British 
Empire Exposition; Col. Lawson, of the 
London Telegraph; John Cheshire; Jack 
Akerman of the Times, and other promi- 
nent publishers and advertising men at 
which I was charged with the friendliest 
and most cordial greetings to their friends 
on this side of the water. 

“Tt would seem that all our dreams 
about advertising hands across the sea 
creating a better understanding and a 
firmer friendship are about to be realized.” 


TRADE MARK 


FLEXiDEAL— 
DRY MATS 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Start Right! 


About this time of the year 
the angels on high wilh be sur- 
veying a sorry looking lot of 
resolutions, some frayed, some 


badly bent and some even 
broken! 

If you resolve to supply your 
stereotype department with 


Flexideal or Maxitype Dry mats, 
your RESOLUTION will not 
be among the sorry spectacle but 
instead will stand forth with its 
head on high. When 1925 rolls 
around in her chariot, you will 
be more resolved than ever to 
continue year in and year out 
with Flexideals or Maxitypes. 

It is not too late to start now! 
It will pay you to get acquainted 
by trying some samples in your 
own plant; they cost you noth- 
ing but can be made to pay you 
manifold. 

Start RIGHT by STARTING 
NOW! 


The Flexideal Co., Inc. 


Sole U. S. & Canadian Distributors 
15 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK 


TRADE MARK 


MAXiTYPE 
DRY MATS 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Get the 1923 popu- 
lation figures for 
Detroit—then you'll 
know why the 


DETROIT TIMES 


is over 200,000 daily 
and over 210,000 
Sunday. 

1920 census figures 
are ‘moth-eaten.” 


If you want Evening Circula- 
tion in Baltimore use 


THE NEWS 


If you prefer Morning 
Circulation use 


THE AMERICAN 


That is what the local mer- 
chants are doing and that is 
what we offer you. 


NO FORCED COMBINA- 
TIONS when you buy 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


and The 


BALTIMORE AMERICAN 
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SSS SS LONDON. 


A‘ Business Bridge 
betweentheU.S.A.&U.K. 


Many U. S. A. houses have firmly 
established themselves in a thriving 
business in the United Kingdom by 
concentrating their advertising appro- 
priation in THE DAILY MAIL 
with its nation-wide appeal through 
the largest Daily Net Sale of any 
newspaper in the world. 


Published simultaneously in Lon- 
don and Manchester it is on the 
breakfast table each morning in every 
town and village from Aberdeen in 
the North to Plymouth in the South, 
and from Lowestoft (East Coast) to 
Liverpool. 


It is also on sale each morning in 
Scotland and Ireland and with very 
few exceptions its net sale in the Coun- 
try Districts is greater than that of the 
local press. 


Great Britain and Ireland with its 
more than 47,000,000 inhabitants rep- 
resents one of the richest and most 
compact markets in the world. 


os 
petty, 


Specimen copy and 
Advertisement Rates 
will be sent on applica- 
tion to THE DAILY 
MAIL Offices, 280 
Broadway, New York. 
Phone Worth 7270. 


Dathy Marl 


(LONDON) 


“A Campaign In Itself” 


FRANKLIN, THE EDITOR 


HOUGHTS of Benjamin Franklin always vision 

him to us as a printer, a statesman and 

philosopher. He has never been given his 
proper place among our great editors. However, he 
would no doubt, be the first to belittle this idea. It 
was probably his ability to measure his own short- 
comings that makes him stand out more and more 
each year as great. 

The chief attribute of both léadership and editor- 
ship is satisfaction with the yesterdays and pleasures 
and hopes for the tomorrows. In the case of 
Franklin it found most complete expression in his 
self-written epitaph. He says: 

“The body of Benjamin Franklin, printer, (like 
the cover of an old book, its contents torn out, and 
stripped of its lettering and gilding) lies here food for 
worms. Yet the work itself shall not be lost, for it 
will (as he believes) appear once more in a new and 
more beautiful edition corrected and amended by 
the author.” 

No matter how much Franklin may have dis- 
claimed his natural bent to editorship, it is true that 
his leadership and his lasting hold on American 
Opinion was obtained through the printed word. 

Many of the knacks of the modern successful editor 
were his. He was probably the first of all American 
newspaper men to recognize power of the picture 
and cartoon. He, more than any other American 
editor, was responsible for the political cartoon as a 
weapon in time of battle, when victory was dependent 
upon the influencing of public opinion. He was re- 
sponsible for the famous snake cartoon in which that 
reptile was pictured as being divided into thirteen 
parts, and which played such a prominent part in 
welding together the thirteen original colonies and 
making possible this republic. 

There is no one of the fathers of this country 
whose writings left for posterity are so rich in the 
common sense idealism which was the guiding factor 
n laying down the principles upon which this republic 
was born. 

At this time when the entire nation is giving its 
attention to the peace plan of Edward W. Bok, 
another editor and another Philadelphian by adoption, 
it is well for us to turn back the pages to the days 
of the first struggle for independence and read again 
the thoughts and the ideals expressed by that first 
outstanding moulder of public opinion, Benjamin 
Franklin, who wrote at the birth of this nation: 

“T join with you most cordially in the return of 
peace. I hope it will be lasting, and that mankind 
will at length, as they call themselves responsible 
creatures, have reason enough to settle their ‘dif- 
ferences without cutting throats; for, in my opinion, 
there never was a good war or a bad peace. What 
past additions to the conveniences and comforts of 
life might mankind have acquired, if the money spent 
in wars had been employed in works of utility! 

“What an extension of agriculture, even to the tops 
of the mountains; what rivers rendered navigable, or 
joined by canals; what bridges, aqueducts, new roads, 
and other public works, edifices ahd improvements, 
rendering England a complete paradise, might not 
have been obtained by speeding those millions in 
doing good, which in the last war have been spent 
in doing mischief—in bringing misery into thousands 
of families and destroying the lives of so many 
working people, who might have performed the 
useful labors.” 

That was not written by an idealist, a propagandist, 
or a radical in 1924, but by one of the greatest of the 
fathers who dreamed and conceived this nation in 
1776. What Benjamin Franklin wrote then is true 
today—he was a great editor. 


T is all very well for the United States Lawn 

Tennis Association and the Amateur Athletic 
Union to take action to prevent the public from being 
cheated through the use of big names over sport 
stories. However, the greater question will continue 
to be just what the mental attitude of the editor is 
to his public if his conception of journalistic enter- 
prise is the payment of $500 for the use of a name 
and $30 a week to a man with brains enough to 
write the story that goes in under his high-priced 
purchase. 
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THE HAPPINESS OF THE GODLY 
Psalm 1: 1-6 


BLESSED is the man that walketh not in 

the counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth 
in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat 
of the scornful. 


But his delight is in the law of the Lord; 
and in his law doth he meditate day and night. 


And he shall be like a tree planted by the 
rivers of water, that bringeth forth his fruit 
in his season; his leaf also shall not wither; 
and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. 


The ungodly are not so: but are like the 
chaff which the wind driveth away. 


Therefore the ungodly shall not stand in the 
judgment, nor sinners in the congregation of 
the righteous. 


For the Lord knoweth the way of the right- 
eous: but the way of the ungodly shall perish. 


ADVERTISING’S HEADQUARTERS 
A DVERTISING now has what can be rightly 


termed a national headquarters in New York 

City. The Advertising Club of New York in 
its new home takes rank as among the finest institu- 
tions in the country. For beauty, conveniences and 
detail of design it is unexcelled by any of the other 
great clubs in the metropolitan district. Here will 
be the meeting place of advertising men and 
publishers of every part of the world. 

This masterpiece of Stanford White and former 
home of J. Hampden Robb, built around century-old 
carved woods and works of marble gathered from 
the palaces of Europe, stands not as a monument but 
as a milestone in the progress of advertising. 

The officers and membership of the Advertising 
Club of New York have made a great dream come 
true by the purchase of this palatial home. They 
deserve success and should have the support not only 
of the advertising men and those interested in adver- 
tising of Greater New York, but also others who 
have occasion to visit the city during the year and 
wish to have a part and a place in a home that they 
can call their own, 


CQUITTAL of Carl Magee, New Mexico editor, 

following closely on his pardon for other 
charged libels growing out of the present case, 
proves again that the average American as repre- 
sented on the American jury still believes in the good 
faith of the individual where the public interest is 
concerned, 
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ON-TO-BRITAIN 


UST an inkling of the great plans that the British 
J are making for the 1924 convention of the Asso- 

ciated Advertising Clubs of the World is dis- 
closed in the cabled accounts of the meeting held in 
the Savoy Hotel, London, Thursday night, and 
appearing in this issue of EpiTor & PUBLISHER, 

In the presence of more than five hundred business 
leaders of the British capitol, and with the Lord 
Mayor of London and many provincial mayors as_ 
guests, Lord Burnham, owner of the London Tele- 
graph and president of the On-to-Britain Committee, 
made it clear that it is England’s purpose to make 
this a world assembly for the discussion of world 
business problems. This was the inaugural banquet 
and the opening of the campaign for preparation for 
what is destined to be the most important gathering 
in the history of the A. A. C. W. 

Of importance equal to the enthusiasm on this 
occasion was the announcement of Harold Vernon, 
president of the Thirty Club of London that the 
hospitality fund now amounts to over twenty thousand 
pounds, 

It will probably come as a surprise to. Americans 
to learn that the British are preparing to entertain 
six thousand delegates from every part of the world, 
and they are going to entertain on a scale that has 
never before been attempted at national or inter- 
national gatherings. 

Lord Burnham in his address paid high tribute to 
the advertising fraternity of the United States when 
he said: 

“We do well to take America for our pattern and 
example in this great enterprise, because America has 
taught us to pay to advertising the honor and credit 
that belongs to it in the organization of national 
abilities. It has raised the advertising calling to the 
highest plane of trade and business when applied as 
a science to the necessities and luxuries of mankind, 
Advertising is an essential art that conceals nothing.” 

Some idea of the high purposes that actuated the 
British in bidding so high for the coming convention 
and now entering so wholeheartedly, so extensively, 
in their plans for entertainment of more than six 
thousand delegates was probably contained in another 
statement of Lord Burnham in which he said: ; 


“I heard in the West Indies an excellent phrase, | 


which tells us to catch one another’s ways. This 
convention will spread the contagion by the contact 
of its visiting personalities.” 
In this is found the keynote of the whole On-to- 
Britain Movement, and if carried out in that spirit 
great good will come to England, America and the 
entire business world. 
((OMMON sense continues to command a follow- 
ing in the ranks of the country’s union pressmen 
who this week renominated without opposition their 
president, George L. Berry, and his associates, 


for another term at che head of the international — | 


organization. Major Berry, publicly at least, at- 
tributes his renomination to the stand he and _ his 
colleagues took for straight thinking and honest 


action in the recent New York newspaper strike. 
That, in all probability, was a factor, but it was only 
the concrete demonstration of the square deal for both 
union member and employer that Berry has been 
preaching and practicing during his present term and : 
the prior two decades. While such principles guide — 
it, the union is assured of a tranquil and prosperous 
existence and employing printers and publishers can 
count upon production uninterrupted by disputes and — 
broken contracts. 


eS anyone asleep?” is the very pertinent question 

the advertising agency of N. W. Ayer & Son 
puts up te the newspapers of America in a letter 
on the subject of national advertising and responsive- 
ness of newspaper readers to the same. 
that this, among other thoughts expressed in the letter, — 
has leng been in their minds, And answered by them — 
in the affirmative until now, we should say—judged 
by a comparison of the lineage placed in magazines 


newspapers to bolster the former. Answer to the 
question is simple. With Ayer seeking light on news- 
paper advertising, everybody seems to be awake. 


They say” | 


} 
4 
| 
| 


and amount of free publicity sent by that firm to 


— = 


PERSONAL 


. 

‘THUR E. BRAUN, president, 
Pittsburgh Post and Sun Publish- 
jompany, with Mrs. Braun and their 
shter, returned recently from a trip 
lassau where they spent the Christ- 
i holidays. 

jank P. Glass, editor, St. Louis Star, 
sd New York this week, arriving 
8 and returning to St. Louis Jan. 11. 
tyisit, he said, was purely personal. 

| B. Baker, general manager, P & A 
jos, returned this week from a two- 
shs tour abroad visiting that firm’s 
jus. After a few weeks’ stop at the 
ern headquarters he will leave on a 
yh’s tour that will extend as far west 
ie Pacific Coast. 

| W. Sprague, editor, Scottsville 
,;C.) News, has been named vice- 
sdent for Virginia of the National 
rial Association. 

jilliam F. Metten, publisher Wil- 
jton (Del.) Every Evening, has 
fappointed by Mayor George W. K. 
est a member of the Bok Peace 
id Committee of that city. 


IV. McAdoo, proprietor, Scio (Ore.) 
‘ane, with Mrs. McAdoo, has re- 
‘sd from a visit of two months at 
yas City. ; 

. C. Jarnagin, for many years con- 
id with Des Moines, la, news- 
is, has been elected president of the 
im Lake (la.) Commercial Club. 
| April Mr. Jarnagin assumed active 
gement of the Storm Lake Pilot- 
sine which he purchased from 
iles H. J. Mitchell, now with the 
igeeatis, (9: D.) Press. 


lilliam R. Buchanan, former owner 
‘publisher, Brockton (Mass.) Times, 
smpanied by his wife and daughter 
se, have gone to St. Peterburg, Fla., 
end the winter. 

lof. John O. Simmons, formerly of 
»Providence (R. I.) Journal and 
mgheld (Mass.) Republican, and 
r Simmons, are the parents of a 
hter, Jean Gordon, born Dec. 27. 
.. Simmons is on the journalism 
sty of Syracuse University. 

(1. Henry W. Shoemaker, president 
‘ona (Pa.) Tribune Publishing Com- 
t, and a member Pennsylvania Forest 
mission, and Pennsylvania Histori- 
[Sommission, who has been seriously 
t St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, New 
x, following three operations, is re- 
td to be convalescent. It will be 
t: a before he is able to leave the 
‘ital. 

lis J. Abbott, editor, Christian 
lice Monitor, and Mrs. Abbott sailed 
» New York, Jan. 10, on the Panama- 
Ge liner Manchuria, bound for Cuba 
ialifornia, via the Panama Canal. 
‘thur Brisbane, Jan. 8, purchased for 
300 the New Rochelle, N. Y., home of 
* Nell B. McRae, better known as 
| Brinkley, newspaper artist. It is 
‘stood Mr. Brisbane is interested in 
onstruction of a modern hotel on the 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


._ M. HACKLER, for past 8 years 
isociated with Nels B. Updike in 
tha and Milwaukee, thas been ap- 
ied business manager, Omaha Bee. 


fyan Akers has been advanced from 
Vtising manager to advertising direc- 
;Phoenix (Ariz.) Gazette, and has 
isucceeded in the former position by 
' Bartle, formerly El Paso (Tex.) 
13, 

Arles P. Saylor, business manager 
lington (Del.) Labor Herald, has 
t re-elected treasurer of the Wiil- 
ton City Democratic Committee. 

) Edgar Phillips, manager, Hagers- 
» (Md.) Herald-Mail Publishing 
Many, and Mrs. Phillips entertained 
‘ditorial, mechanical and business 
G of the two papers at a New Year’s 
€10n at their home in Hagerstown. 
Phillips was recently made manager 
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to succeed C. E. Whipple who resigned 
last July. 

Luther Weaver, former service man, 
St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press and 
later connected with a Minneapolis. ad- 
vertising concern, has withdrawn there- 
from and engaged in general publicity. 


T. M. Butler, formerly circulation 
manager, Marion (Ind.) Chronicle, is 
now with the advertising staff, Kokomo 
(Ind.) Dispatch. 

T. Lewis has been appointed Western 
representative of the Boston Advertiser 
with offices in Chicago. 

H. E. Dreier, local advertising mana- 
ger, Oklahoma City Oklahoman and 
Times, has been appointed national ad- 
vertising manager. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


AY W. FELTON has succeeded Roy 

Pinkerton as editor of the Seattle Star. 
Felton was formerly the city editor, 
which office is now being filled by Field- 
ing J. Lemon, former assistant city edi- 
tor. 


A. G. Dexter, Winnipeg Free Press, 
has been appointed to represent that 
paper at Ottawa, Canadian federal seat. 
He began his newspaper career as an 
office boy with the Free Press and has 
been with the paper steadily, with the 
exception of 3 years spent overseas. 

Isadore Reichler, city editor, Utica 
(N. Y.) Press, has been appointed asso- 
ciate editor of the “Square and Com- 
pass” a monthly Masonic journal. 

R. M. Megginson, Wilmington (Del.) 
Journal, has been re-elected president of 
the Democratic League of that city, and 
in recognition of past services, has been 
presented with a gold watch. 


Archie Watts, has resigned as manag- 
ing editor Olympia (Wash.) Olympian, 
to assume the editorship of the Pacific 
Builder and Engineer, a weekly trade 
journal published in Seattle. 


Allan Shoenfield, for the past year and 
a half Berlin correspondent for the 
Detroit News, has just completed a trip 
through Czecho-Slovakia and a “swing” 
around Europe, obtaining special stories. 

Karl W. Miller, son of George E. 
Miller, editor-in-chief, Detroit News, 
has been in South America for the past 
8 months writing special articles for his 
paper and is now on his way northward 
toward Mexico. 


John A. Jones is now editor, Weirton 
(W. Va.) Leader. He was formerly 
with the Steubenville (O.) Herald-Star. 


Walter J. Christy, political editor, 
Pittsburgh Gazette Times has been ap- 
pointed delinquent tax collector of Alle- 
gheny county. 

Arthur Chapman, formerly managing 
editor, Denver Times, who was granted 
a leave of absence from his New York 
newspaper work in which to write a text- 
book on Colorado history, has completed 
his book. Upon its acceptance by the 
educational committee of Greater Colo- 
rado, Inc., he will return to New York. 


Albert. Crane of the Attica (Ind.) 
Ledger and Tribune is seriously sick at 
his home. 


F. J. Brettle, veteran editor, Cherry 
Creek. (N. Y.) News, retired Jan. 1. 
He is succeeded by R. R. Thorngate. 
Mr. Brettle had been editor of the News 
for 13 years prior to his retirement. 


Warren E. Boyer, secretary, Denver 
Press club, Denver newspaper and pub- 
licity man, has published a book, “Van- 
ishing Trails of Romance,” woven about 
the historic incidents and traditions of 
Colorado’s scenic spots. 


William H. Hill, state editor, Wil- 
mington (Del.) News, presented each 
fellow newspaper man of Wilmington 
with a book of his original poems, en- 
titled “Thinklets,” as a Christmas and 
New Year’s remembrance. 

Mrs. C. M. Peck of Los Angeles, is 
now assistant society editor San Diego 
(Cal.) Union, succeeding Mary Eliza- 
beth Irwin, who has gone to Chicago to 
take a course in short story writing. 


Mrs. Nancy Barr Mavity, recently on 


the staff, San Francisco Chronicle, has 
been given an assignment by the Sun- 
set magazine for a series of articles on 
the Orient. Mrs. Mavity will spend 8 
months on the assignment. 

Russell C. Barnes, on the: Detroit 
News staff for past 5 years, and for the 
last year correspondent for the News at 
the Capitol at Lansing, is assisting Jay 
G. Hayden, Washington correspondent, 
during the present session of Congress. 


C. F. Davidson, formerly of the 
Marion (O.) Tribune and lately of the 
Lima News, is now city editor of the 
Wilmington (O.) News-Journal, replac- 
ing Raymond B. Howard, several years 
in that position. Howard has purchased 
the London (O.) Madison Press. 


Louis J. Giffels, formerly assistant 
State editor, Detroit News is now state 
editor, succeeding Fred. Gaertner, Jr. 
He is succeeded by Edward E. Herwig 
as assistant state editor. 

Fred Gaertner, Jr., for some time state 
editor, Detroit News, became metropoli- 
tan editor on Jan. 1. Arthur Hathaway 
and C. K. Lysinger are his city assist- 
ants. 

P, A. Burrows, formerly lieutenant 
governor of Nebraska and managing edi- 
tor of the Madison (Neb.) Star-Mail 
since his retirement from public office, 
will be in charge of the organization of 
the third congressional district of 
Nebraska preparatory to the coming 
elections. 

Joseph N. Mackrell, formerly political 
writer, Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph, 
was inducted into office Jan. 7, as regis- 
ter of wills, Allegheny County. 

Grayce Druitt Latus, travel editor, 
Pittsburgh Post, on Jan. 9, started a 
series of 12 weekly radio talks on travel 
based on her recent trip abroad. 

Vance W. McCray, for two and one- 
half years farm editor, Cedar Rapids 
(la.) Gazette, has resigned to take a 
position with the Agricultural Founda- 
tion of the Sears-Roebuck Company of 
Chicago. He will be connected with the 
department of information in charge of 
agricultural publicity. C. P. Streeter, 
Ames, Ia., will succeed Mr. McCray as 
farm editor. 

M. E. Donnelly is again connected 
with the financial staff of the Detroit 
News after an absence of a year. 

Miss Florentine Michaud, society edi- 
tor, St. Paul News, has left on a Medi- 
terranean tour as companion of Mr. and 
Mrs. Cordenio A. Severance. Her desk 
is in charge of Mrs. Ivens Jones. 

James. L. Devlin, staff reporter, 
Detroit News, for the past 14 years, is 
spending the winter in New Orleans with 
his family. 
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M. J: Shea, Ottawa, has returned to 
the staff of the Winnipeg Free Press. 

W....H.. Perkins and E: H. Carroll, 
former Portland newspapermen, have re- 
signed from the Marshfield (Ore.) News 
and will establish Timber Topics, a 
weekly, published at Marshfield. 

EK. E. Naugle, formerly managing edi- 
tor, St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times, has 
initiated a movement for organization of 
a press club in that city. 

Milburn J, Kusterer, state editor, and 
Michael F. Scully, assistant city editor, 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press, each spent 
a 10-day Christmas vacation in Texas, 
their home state, Kusterer at Fort 
Worth, and Scully at Dallas. 

Ernest T. Spencer, correspondent Salt 
Lake City (Utah) Tribune at Ogden for 
the past five years, has resigned to act 
as secretary for the Ogden Elks. Ray 
L. Olson, formerly Tribune correspond- 
ent at Logan and of late attached to the 
Salt Lake office, will succeed Spencer. 

Mrs, Josephine Ellis has been made 
society editor, Wilmington (Del.) Every 
Evening, succeeding Miss Heath Jones, 
resigned. Miss Celeste Salfner has been 
added to the staff as a special writer in 
the women’s department. Miss Pearl 
Rees has joined the city staff, succeed- 
ing Mrs. Leon Whaley, resigned. 

Walter S. McLain has left the staff 
Toledo (O.) News-Bee to join the U. 
S. Advertising Corporation of Toledo. 

Robert M. Lee, city editor, Chicago 
Tribune, has recovered from a recent 
illness. 

Jo Fischer; artist, Chicago Herald & 
Examiner, has returned to his desk after 
a week’s illness. 
~ Harry Neily, baseball writer, Chicago 
American, has gone to Florida with Mrs. 
Neily. He will spend his vacation there, 
joining the White Sox when they arrive 
in St. Petersburg to start their spring 
training. 

George Dever, youngest son of Wil- 
liam A. Dever, mayor of Chicago, has 
joined the reportorial staff, Chicago 
American. 

George McManus, cartoonist, creator 
of “Bringing Up Father,” will leave 
New York, Jan. 12, for a short vacation 
in Florida. 

Dick Harrison, city editor, Saskatoon 
(Sask.) Star, has been appointed news 
editor of the Star and Morning Phoenix. 
D. P. Connery, city editor, the Phoenix, 
goes to the Star’s city desk and is suc- 
ceeded by Eric Knowles, formerly of 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Glenn Griswold, managing ‘editor Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce, was a lec- 
turer at the bi-monthly meeting of the 


The editor who uses the 


free information bureau 
conducted by Frederic J. 
Haskin provides a special 


representative in Wash- 


ington for everyone of 


his readers. 
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oe Club of Chicago, Tuesday, 
an 

George Ashley De Witt, accompanied 
by his wife and little daughter, left Chi- 
cago recently to open an office in Los 
Angeles. He will be western editorial 
representative for the Chicago Herald 
Examiner. 

Frank P. Briggs, night editor, Shaw- 
nee (Okla.) News, has gone to Macon, 
Mo., where he becomes editor and part 
owner of the Macon Chronicle-Tribune. 
He was former owner, Trenton (Mo.) 
Times. Harry Stroud, editor, Ardmore 
(Okla.) Ardmoreite, succeeds Briggs on 
the Shawnee News. 


MARRIED 


ISS HARRIETT MACK, daughter 

of Norman E. Mack, publisher, Buf- 
falo (N. Y.) Times, to Stuart Corey 
Welch, Jan. 10. 

Mahlon B. Johnson, formerly Rocky 
Mountain News and Denver Times re- 
porter, now vice-president and assistant 
editor- Denver Daily Record Stockman, 
to Miss Ada Johnson, of Denver, Dec. 24, 

Arthur Reed Brown, of Rapid City 
(S. D.) Journal staff, to Miss Della 
Belle Kjelmyr, Dec. 25. 

Miss Ruth Welsh, in charge of foreign 
advertising, Springfield (O.) News, to 
Louis J. Chapman of New York City 


recently. 

George M. LeCrone, Jr., Effingham, 
Ill., of the newspaper advertising field, 
Colorado Springs, Col., to Miss Augusta 
Spencer of Columbia, Mo., Dec. 29. 

H. H. Richardson, advertising de- 
partment, St. John (N. B.) Telegraph- 
Journal, to Miss Ellen Peterson, of 
Frederickton Junction, N. B., recently. 

Miss Helen Hall Ridenour, only 
daughter of Mr. J. Frank Ridenour, 
formerly with the Hagerstown Globe, 
and now a director of the Hagerstown 
Herald-Mail Publishing Company and 
manager of the Hagerstown Bookbinding 
and Printing ‘Company to Vaughn 
Byron, a nephew of the late Lewis T. 
Byron, former owner of the Herald- 
Mail fans. 3: 

Miss Ethel Brown, of staff, Chicago 
Journal to Max M. Steinberg of Council 
Bluffs, Ia., Jan. 6 

Miss Marguerite Yerxa, member of 
the business office staff St. John (N. B.) 
Telegraph-Journal to W. S. Potts. 

Ruth Ainsworth, associate editor, 
Newport (Wash.) Miner, to Charles A. 
McGlade, Dec. 29. Miss Ainsworth is 
the daughter of Fred L. Wolf, editor 
and publisher of the Miner. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


AMES HAAS, | staff, Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, to editor radio de- 
partment, Camden. (N. J.) Courier. 

Bapoe (Robby eatomp statteest: 
(N.. B.) Telegraph-Journal, to 
Halifax (N. S.) Herald. 

J. A. Manchester, from Brockton 
(Mass.) Enterprise, to city editor Hali- 
fax (N. S.) Herald. 

‘Al T. Baum from advertising agency 
of Curtis-Baum, Oakland, Cal., sporting 
editor, San Francisco Examiner. 

Byron Darnton, Baltimore, to staft 
Public Ledger and Irving Mechlovics, to 
copy desk, Public Ledger. 

Lenore K. Downey, from city editor, 
Wahpeton (N. D.) Globe, to feature 
writer, San Diego (Cal.) Union. 

J. K. Evans, from Oakiand advertising 
manager, San Francisco (Cal.) Herald 
to classified advertising manager, San 
Francisco Call. 

Robert Reed, 


John 
staff 


from feature writer 
Toledo (O.) News-Bee, to managing 
editor, Selma (Ala.) Times-Journal. 

Charles D. Truman, from Honolulu 
(Hawaii) Advertiser, to promotion 
manager, Los Angeles (Cal.) Herald. 

C. D. Gillespie, from staff, Ellensburg 
(Wash.) Record, to advertising manager, 
East End (Wash.) News (Spokane). ° 

William Stonebraker, from copy desk, 
Syracuse Telegram, to rewrite staff, 
Boston American. 
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T. R. Hutton, from Albany (N. Y.) 
Knickerbocker Press to staff, Detroit 
News. 


IN THE AGENCY FIELD 


HARRY C. MALEY COMPANY, 

Chicago, has bee appointed adver- 
tising counsel for the proposed Aviation 
Town & Country ‘Club, Detroit. 

School Book Advertising Company _of 
New York, have opened offices in Chi- 
cago at 14 ‘West Washington street. All 
Western business will be handled from 
the Chicago address. 

Kansas staff of the Ferry-Hanly Ad- 
vertising Company held a New Year’s 
luncheon in Kansas City, Jan. 1. C. P. 
Hanly, of Chicago, vice-president and 
manager of the Chicago bureau of the 
company, was honor guest, and Arthur 
F. Killick was toastmaster. 

George H. Payne, president of the G. 
Logan Payne Company of Chicago and 
William A. Small, secretary, spoke briefly 
at the weekly meeting of the Advertising 
Club of ‘Cedar Rapids, Ia., last week. 
While in Cedar Rapids, Mr. Payne and 
Mr. Small were guests of J. S. Farquhar, 
publisher, and R. G. Grassfield, editor, 
Cedar Rapids Republican. 


WITH THE ADVERTISERS 


LAUDE SANAGAN, for past 5 

years advertising manager Willys- 
Overland of Canada, Limited, has re- 
signed to engage in a general advertising 
business on his own account. Mr. Sana- 
gan at one time was city editor, London 
(Ont.) Hree Press, associate editor, 
Winnipeg Telegram, managing editor, 
St. Thomas Journal, western Ontario 
representative, Toronto Globe, and pro- 
motion manager of the Globe. He has 
been active in the Association of Cana- 
dian Advertisers and is vice-president of 
that body. 4 

Edmund E. Keough has resigned as 
advertising manager, American Writing 
Paper Company, to become sales pro- 
motion manager, Paper Utilities Com- 
pany, New York City. 

Howard W. Harrington, adver aes 
manager, Moline Plow Company for 5 
years, and vice-president and general 
manager of the Moline Press, a printing 
concern subsidiary to the plow works, 
has joined the H. K. McCann Adver- 
tising agency in Cleveland, as account 
executive and will be located in the 
Cleveland office. He is succeeded at the 
Moline Plow by M. O. Dawson, superin- 
tendent of the Moline Press, and H. B. 
Weeks, assistant advertising manager. 
Mr. Harrington organized the Moline Ad 
club and was its president 3 years. 

Homer W. Miller, for the last year 
advertising manager for Hess Brothers 
mercantile store,- Rockford, Ill., has been 
appointed advertising manager, Free 
Sewing Machine Company of Rockford. 


NEWS SERVICES AND SYNDICATES 


EORGE C. DEWITT, formerly as- 

sistant managing editor, Chicago 
Herald & Examiner, has been appointed 
Universal Service correspondent in Los 
Angeles. 

Richard Rohman, formerly of the New 
York Leader and New York Call and 
one time member of the Paris staff of 
the . Chicago’ Tribune, has joined the 
New York bureau, Russian Telegraph 
Agency, as assistant correspondent. 

C. J. Zahradka has been transferred 
from the office of the St. Paul bureau of 
the Associated Press to the Capitol run. 
His successor as assistant to M. E 
Oppegard, chief of the bureau, is H. R. 
Carpenter. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 


BRIDGEPORT (CONN.) POST & 
Telegram and the Bridgeport Sun- 
day Post announce the appointment of 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman, with offices in 
New York, Boston, Chicago and San 
Francisco, as their national Paleo 
representatives, effective Jan. 7. 
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Thomas F. Clark Company, New 
York, publishers’ representative, has 
been appointed to handle the national ad- 
vertising of the Suffolk (Va.) News. 


ON THE MECHANICAL SIDE 


FREDERICK L.. Twomey, foreman, 

composing room, Lynn (Mass.) 
Telegram-News, was elected city coun- 
cillor at the recent city election. 

William Koch, one of the oldest print- 
ers of St. Paul and prominent in Typo- 
graphical union circles, has been left a 
fortune by the death of a brother. 

District managers, Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company, held conferences in 
Philadelphia recently at the call of Har- 
vey D. Best, vice-president, to review 
past sales and sales methods, to inspect 
newly perfected machines and units, to 


‘advise with home office executives and 


to make plans for the sales activities of 
the coming year. Those attending were 
S. E. Haigh, Philadelphia; G. Walter 
Lieb, Birmingham; Richard Beresford, 
New York; H. H. Morley, Boston; H. 
F, McMahon, Toronto, J. H. Sweeney, 
Chicago, and F. L. Bowie, San Fran- 
cisco. 

H. P. Richardson has been appointed 
assistant to the sales manager, Lanston 
Monotype Machine Organization, follow- 
ing the resignation of Carroll T. Harris 
who goes to San Francisco as vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, Monotype Composi- 
tion Company. 

Annual meeting of district managers 
and salesmen of the Ludlow Typograph 
Company was held in Chicago, Jan. 3 to 

A banquet was held, and problems 
of the organization discussed. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


HAltrAx (N. S.) HERALD, 
page Year End edition, Dec.} 
Fall River (Mass.) Herald, a 4 
New Year’s edition, Dec. 31. 
Darlington (S. 'C.) News & P; 
weekly, a Darlington County Di 
ment edition of 1923, Jan. 4. 
Boston Transcript, a 56-page wo 
business outlook special edition, J) 
Worcester -(Mass.) Post, a 2 
financial and industrial edition J 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Star, a 7 
yearly review edition, Dec. 31. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHI 


E. CAMPBELL of the Cedar 

« (Ja.) Record, thas purchase) 
Pierson (Ja.) Record. | 
L. P. Loomis of Canadian, Te) 
purchaser the Torrington (Neb.) } | 
gram from F. S. Pavitt, who is i 


on account of poor health. 


B. W. Herman, editor and ( 
Wasco (Cal.) News last week) 
chased the Shafter ('Cal.) Progres; 
neighboring village, from Mrs. 
M. Calkins, who has been editin 
paper for the past year since the a 
her husband. | 


O. M. Mayfield, Denver, has puri) 
the Valley (Neb.) Enterprise ;| 
E. Byars, who successfully pill 
Enterprise for 32 years. Mr. | 
tires to devote his entire ‘imal | 
moving picture house at Valley. 


South San Francisco (Cal.) Ente} 
has been purchased by George F. M} 


Another Series of 
Church Advertisements 


Series No. 5 of Church Advertisements| 
has just been issued and sent to publishers| 


of daily papers. 


papers without charge for use. 


This series is supplied to} 
The series | 


consists of 23 advertisements by advertising| 
men and public officials and can be used by | 
any paper or group of churches. ol 


Nominal prices have been placed on) 
previous series of church advertisements 
issued by this department in order to secure 
exclusive use in a town and to pay for prim 


ing proofs and sending them out. 


} 


A friend of the cause fas paid for Series, 
No. 5 so the Department is able to offer 


Series 5 free. 


If you have not seen the proofs send fo 


them. 


Series 5 is obtainable only from Mr. E 
H. Harris, Palladium, Richmond, Ind. 


CHURCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMEN 


A. A. C. W. 


DISTINCTIVE 


FEATURES 


- HOL-NORD 
IEATURE SERVICE 


500 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Detroit 


Fourth 
Largest 


City 
lomplete coverage with 
ue paper. 
‘he Detroit News 
Mf ers 


inusual 


advertisers 
opportunities 


The 
'yracuse Herald 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


| first in Syracuse leading 
e second paper by 2,158,- 
6 lines for total advertising 
¢ 1922. 
(rst in total; local; national 
jeages. 


Special Representatives 


'UDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


2 Fifth Ave. Steger Bldg. 
I. ¥. City Chicago, IIl. 
Globe Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 


ae UBER ae) 


Cansistent 
Leadership 


\ JHERE -.advertising 

pays -- it grows 
and. stays! Month. aft- 
er. month, year. in and 
year. out—The. Milwau- 
xee Journal continues 
to print “more , advertising 
than the other, two. Mil- 
Waukee papers combined! 
First in circulation— 
First ‘in: reader ’ inter- 
est—First in Results— 


The Milwaukee 


O ; 
FIRST- by Merit 


Sareea rere 
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publisher, Palo Alto (Cal.) Times and 
Redwood City (Cal.) Tribune. 

Harold J. Dibb, of the Great Falls 
(Mont.) Tribune, has bought a half in- 
terest in the Winlock (Wash.) News, of 
which he has become editor and pub- 
lisher, 

American Fork (Utah) Citizen has 
been sold by L. W. Gaisford to A. F. 
Gaisford of Lehi, Utah. 

B. H.. Shearer, publisher, Columbus 
Junction (la.) Gazette, has purchased 
subscription list of the Columbus Safe- 
guard, published by W. E. Whetstine. 
The Safeguard was founded more than 
half a century ago. 

Miss Ruth Camp, only woman pub- 
lisher in southwestern Iowa, has sold a 
half interest in the Lewis (la.) Standard 
to Charles Willey, former publisher. Mr. 
Willey will resume his editorial connec- 
tion with the paper and Miss Camp will 
serve as business manager. 

W. E. Tyler has sold out his entire 
interest in the Prosser (Wash.) Record- 
Bulletin to W. R. Sproull and Virgil E. 
Sproull. 

W. E. Barnes of Oxford, Ia., has pur- 
chased the Sleepy Eye (Minn.) Herald- 
Dispatch from D. L. Keith. 

Harry Bouck part owner, Girard 
(Kan.) Messenger, has purchased the 
half interest of his partner James D. 
Barnes and is now in full control. 


L. A. Sullender, recently sold the 
Deming (Wash.) Prospector to A. S. 
Johnston and H. J. Strickfaden. He 
has returned to his old home in St. 
Louis, Mo., where he will remain in- 
definitely. 

C. E. Mills has relinquished active 
control of ‘the Montevideo (Minn.) 
American, and leased the paper to his 
sons. C. Elwood Mills becomes editor 
and his brother Everett S. advertising 
manager. 


Thomas Dovery of Eugene, Ore., has 
bought the Kelso (Wash.) Cowlitz 
County News from J. H. Pittman. 

Lynchburg (O.) News, weekly, has 
been leased to ‘C. B. Tullis, who has 
been its manager, by the Brown Publish- 
ing Company, Blanchester, O. Tullis 
also has become manager of the New 
Vienna (O.) Reporter since ‘C. E. Sturm 
purchased the Wilmington (O.) Demo- 
crat. 

Presley Atkins, formerly publisher 
Pineville (Ky.) Sun has purchased the 
printing plant and business of the Norton 
(N. C.) Daily Progress from John E. 
Pearce. The sum involved is said to be 
about $18,000. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


AYWARD (CAL.) REVIEW re- 
cently moved into a new $10,000 
plant. 

Apopka (Fla.) Chief, will soon move 
into its new home, now under construc- 
tion. The Chief’s plant will also be 
used by several other publications, in- 
cluding the National Pilgrim. 

Linton (Ind.) Citizen has 
added a new Duplex press. 

Herman Reents, who recently pur- 
chased the Bushton (Kan.) News, has 
purchased new presses and other equip- 
ment for the plant. 


recently 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


i EITH FANCHER formerly with 
the Wichita (Kan.) Beacon is the 
new owner of (Kan.) 
Times. 

Auburndale (Fla.) Journal, weekly, 
has just made its appearance. It is 
issued by the Journal Publishing Com- 
pany, Alex. G. Deal, editor and manager. 

Joplin (Mo.) Democrat is a new 
weekly newspaper appearing with Cap- 
tain D. E. McDowell as editor. 

W. B. Ream, for years editor, Turon 
(Kan.) Press, but who for some time 
has been out of the game engaged in 
farming, has returned to the printing 
office, and is now publishing the Byers 
(Kan.) Journal. 

Dunellon (Fla.) Truth, a weekly, has 
made its appearance with G. W. Adams, 
Florida newspaper writer as editor. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


RANKLIN TYPOGRAPHICAL SO- 
CIETY of Boston held its 100th 
annual meeting Jan. 4, and the following 
officers were elected: President, Henry 
P. Robert; vice-president, Francis <A. 
Corley; secretary, Charles H. Phinney; 
collector, William J, Thomas; treas- 
urer, Keonard Raymond; librarian, John 
V. Ballard. Plans were discussed for 
the 100th anniversary celebration, when 
a reception and dinner will be held at 
the Copley-Plaza Hotel. Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis, publisher of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger and New York Evening 
Post, will be one of the invited guests. 
‘Cleveland Advertising Club was host 
to several hundred newsboys during the 
holiday season. The boys were given a 
dinner at the Hotel Statler and treated 
to numerous gifts. 


Pittsburgh Advertising Club was en- 
tertained by Joe Cook, comedian from 
the “Vanities of 1923,” at their weekly 


meeting, Jan, 4. 

Winnipeg branch of the Canadian 
Women’s Press club was entertained by 
a sketch written and presented by the 
members at their annual New Year’s 


dinner. Those taking part were Eliza- 
beth Long, Miriam Norton, Ethelwyn 
Ellis, Mrs. Mary Ingersoll, Mary Scott 


and Carolyn Cornell. A miniature news- 
paper, the Rival Rag, was distributed. 

William Rockhill Nelson Post of the 
American Legion, composed of em- 
ployees of the Kansas City Star who 
served in the world war, recently elected 
officers as follows: Commander, Leo 
Fitzpatrick; adjutant, Edwin Reed; 
finance officer, Arthur Wallstedt; central 
committeeman, William J. Rowley; ser- 
geant-at-arms, Ray Stewart; vice-com- 
manders, George Byrne, C. Cowles and 
W. C. Hoover; post surgeon, Dr, Paul 
V. Woolley. 

Buffalo Better Business commission 
has elected the following directors: three 
year terms: Emanuel Boasberg, Edward 
H. Butler, Edward L. Hengerer, Elliott 
C. McDougal and J. F. Schoellkopf; 
two year terms: Charles Clifton, I. C. 
Kantrowitz, John A. Kloepfer, J. H. 
McNulty and Sidney Detmers; one year: 
Frank B. Baird, C. Pascal Franchot, 
Lewis G. Harriman, Fred C. Jahraus 
and Roland L. O’Brien. 

At the annual meeting of the News- 
paper Club, Boston, Jan. 3, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: editor-in-chief, 


Howard G. Reynolds, Boston Post; 
managing editor, Franklin P. Collier, 
cartoonist, Boston Herald; reporter, 
William U, Swann, Rehoboth Sunday 
Herald. 

Virginia Press Association has de- 


cided to hold the mid-winter meeting in 
Richmond, Va., Jan. 25 and 26. The 
program has already been drawn up. 
Jarvis A. Wood, senior member, N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, will speak 
on “To What Extent Do Merchandis- 


ing Surveys and Other Co-operation 
Asked for by Agencies Do Towards 
Landing a Contract ?”. Other speakers 
include:. Emmett Finley, secretary and 
general manager, American Press Asso- 
ciation; Dr. Douglas Freeman, Rich- 
mond ‘News-Leader; and Col. W. S. 


Copeland, Newport News Daily Press. 
Program arrangements were made 
Paul Scarborough, president; L. 
Pugh, Newport News Daily Press; 
A. Rowe, Fredericksburg Star; R. 
Beasley, South Boston News; E. 
Keister, Strasburg News; and James C. 
Latimer, secretary-treasurer. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president 
of Columbia university, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker at the midwinter meet- 
ing of the Indiana Republican Editorial 
association. The annual love feast will 
be’ postponed from Jan. 25 to early in 
February. It has also been announced 
that James J. Davis, secretary of labor, 
will speak at the republican meeting to 
be held by the editors on the night pre- 
ceding the love feast. George D. Lind- 
say of Marion is president of the asso- 


aoe ne 


ciation; George A. Elliott of Newcastle, 
vice president, and W. O. Feudner of 
Rushville, is secretary. 


Advertising Club of St. Louis will 


Al 


| “In Boston It’s the Post’ 


Circulation Averages 
November, 1923 


BOSTON DAILY POST 


401,204 


Copies Per Day 


BOSTON SUNDAY POST 


395,819 


Copies Per Sunday 


First -in Local, National and 
Total Display Advertising 


KANSAS IS A RICH, RESPONSIVE 
FIELD—TOPEKA, ITS CAPITAL 
A GOOD “TRY OUT” CITY 


They are best covered by the 


Topeka 
Baily Capttal 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Only Kansas Daily with a 
Kansas culation 


Dominates its field in circulation, all 
classes of advertising, news, prestige 
and reader confidence. 


Supplies market data—does survey 
work—gives real co-operation. 


PUBLISHER 
MEMBER A. B. C.—A. N. P. A. 


General 


The Deseret News 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


A great resort city. The West- 
ern Atlantic City—with a great 
playground close by 


Foreign Representatives 
CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN 
New York Chicago Detroit 
Kansas: (City St. Louis Atlanta 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
CONGER & JOHNSTON 


Los iKaiclog Calif. 
Gained 28,47 Daily Average Circulation. 
Sworn Government Statement, Six Months 
Ending March 81, 1923, 166,300 Daily. Six 
Months Ending Sept. 80, 1922, 145,988 
Daily. Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 20,347. 


IT COVERS THE FIELD COMPLETELY 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg., New York. 
G, Logan Payne Co,, 401 Tower Bldg., 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg., @an 
Francisco, Calif, 


MOST NEWS 


The largest morning daily circulation 
in Pittsburgh 


Che Pittsburgh Post 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 


118,000 
175,000 


Daily: Circulation ... 
Sunday Circulation .. 


Member A. B. C. 


SS eS 


42 


THE BOSTON 
AMERICAN 


has the largest evening 


sale in New England. 


It sells for 3c per copy— 


its competitors sell at 2c 
per copy. 


Ahead on 
its Merits 


Circulation and lineage 
increasing by leaps and 
bounds—news satisfac- 
tion — advertising re- 
sults. These merit the 
growth of newspapers. 
It’s the answer for the 
cereus? great growth 
fo) 


The Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Daily | Argus 


The New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Standard Star 


Write. for information, how to cover 
this rich field. 


WESTCHESTER NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


T. Harold Forbes New Rochelle 


New Hauen 
Register 


is New Haven’s 
Dominant Paper 


Circulation over 37,000 Average 
Bought every night by More New 


Haven people than buy any other 
TWO New Haven papers COMBINED. 


New Haven Register 


The Julins Mathews Special Agency 
Boston — New York — Detroit—Chicago 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


EVENING TIMES 
MORNING SUN 
SUNDAY SUN-TIMES 
They cover South Central Ohio 
Completely. 
Fereign Representative 
ROBERT E. WARD, INC. 


5 Se. Wabash Ave. 501 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago New York 


Proof of Results 


is repetition of advertis- 
ing. Some of the best 
known New York stores 
have for ten years used 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


Editor 


hold the first of a series of tours of St. 
Louis on Jan, 22. The visits will take 
members to the various eleemosynary in- 
stitutions conducted by the city, as well 
as industrial. 

Syracuse Advertising Men’s Club at 
its annual meeting and election of officers 
last week. announced an enlarged pro- 
gram of activities for 1924. New offi- 
cers are: president, Maynard H. Salmon; 
first vice-president, A. M. Little; second 
vice-president, Thomas Gaffney; secre- 
tary, Ray Link; treasurer, Irving Perry. 

Annual meeting of the Illinois Press 
Association will be held in Champaign 
late in May or June, the exact date to 
be announced soon. This meeting will 
be held in conjunction with journalistic 
work of the state university. 

Etaoin club, composed of women em- 
ployes of the Chicago Tribune, last week 
presented its annual check to the Home 
for Crippled and Destitute Children, the 
club’s pet charity. The president of the 
club is Miss Anna Garrow. 

First all-newspaper band in Kansas 
will be the main feature of the annual 
mid-winter meeting of the Kansas Edi- 
torial Association to be held in Wichita, 
Jan. 18-19. Seventeen newspaper men 
have already signed up. Guy Fockele, 
Le Roy (Kan.) Reporter, is director. 
William Allen White, Henry ‘J. Allen, 
and Marcellus M. Murdock and James 
O’Shaughnessy will be the main speakers. 


SCHOOLS 


NNUAL newspaper contest staged by 

the journalism department of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, 
Manhattan, Kan., will be held the week 
of Feb, 4-9. 

Edith Abbott, a graduate of the school 
of journalism, Kansas State Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, Kan., has joined the 
staff of the Pacific Northwest Farm 
Trio, with headquarters in Spokane. 


With the opening of the second 
semester, a course in journalism will 
be: started by the College of Commerce 
and Business Administration of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, Baltimore. Full 
facilities of the Baltimore News and the 
Baltimore American are to be accorded 
the class. Frank A. Woodfield, member 
of the editorial staff, Baltimore News, 
has been appointed as teacher. 


TIMES BIDS DAVIS FAREWELL 


Luncheon Held in N. Y. Veteran’s 
Honor—Colles Returns 


Elmer Davis, long member of the New 
York Times editorial staff, has resigned 
and will hereafter devote himself to 
fiction writing. On Jan. 4 a farewell 
luncheon was given in his honor. 

Other changes in the Times staff an- 
nounced at the luncheon were the de- 
parture of H. C. Colles, of the London 
Times, who acted as musical critic of 
the New York Times during his visit to 
this country; the retirement of Richard 
Aldrich, musical critic, and the advent 
of his successor, Olin Downes, of the 
Boston Post. It also celebrated the ar- 
rival of Simeon Strumsky, New York 
Evening Post, and Thomas L. Masson, 
Saturday Evening Post, who have joined 
the editorial staff of the Times. 

(Carr V. Van Anda made his first visit 
to the Times office on the occasion of 
the luncheon after a long illness. 

Adolph ‘S. Ochs, publisher, presented a 
watch to Mr. Davis on behalf of The 
Times, and a cane to Mr. Colles. Rollo 
Ogden, editor-in-chief, presented to Mr. 
Davis an engrossed set of resolutions 
adopted by his editorial associates ex- 
pressing their affection, esteem and ad- 
miration. Several addresses were made, 
of welcome and farewell. 

Mrs. Davis and Mrs. Colles accom- 
panied their husbands to the luncheon. 

Others present were: Dr. John H. 
Finley, Edward A. Bradford, Henry E. 
Armstrong and Alexander D. Noyes of 
the editorial staff; Louis Wiley, business 
manager; Frederick T. Birchall, as- 
sistant managing editor; John Corbin, 
dramatic critic; Julius O. Adler and Ar- 
thur 'H. Sulzberger, of the publisher’s 
office. 
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BYERS OF A.P. NOW 
POST CITY EDITOR 


Succeeds Lamont, Who Remains on Staff 
—Turner Takes Byers’ Place With 
New Association—Tucker 
Goes to Washington 


Vincent G. Byers, city editor, Asso- 
ciated Press, New York, has. been ap- 
pointed city editor of the New York 
Evening Post, marking the biggest change 
in the city staff, since the newspaper was 
transferred to ‘Cyrus H. K. Curtis. 

New rate cards just out show a change 
in the advertising rate ‘basis. 

The new cards offer a flat rate, run 
of the paper of 30 cents per agate line, 
while formerly there was a transient rate 
of 40 cents a line grading down to a 
contract rate of 20,000 lines or 156 times 
within one year of 28 cents. 

Byers assumed his new duties Jan. 7. 
He succeeds Gordon Lamont who has 
held that position on the Post for the 
past 4 years. Lamont remains on the 
staff as special writer. 

Graduated from Dartmouth ‘College, 
class of 1915, Byers first started news- 
paper work-on the Boston Herald. In 
1917 he was put in charge of the Herald’s 
New York bureau, joining the city staff 
of the Associated Press in February, 
1918. .For a while, he was night city 
editor, and during the last 4 years, has 
been city editor. 

G. A. Turner, who has ‘been connected 
with the Associated Press since 1912 and 


-has been on the New York city desk since 


1919 succeeds Byers as city editor. 
Turner has been assistant city editor for 
some time. 

Since the change of ownership of the 
New York Evening Post 12 new men 
have been added to the city staff, includ- 
ing 8 reporters and 4 copy readers. 


New reporters include Gilbert V. 
Wales, Robert W. Potter, William N. 
Gregory, H. R. Ekins, L. F. ‘Catten, 


Robert Shafer, Frank Quinn, and Dan 
Williams. 

Joining the copy desk are 'C. Hawthorn, 
J. V. Keating, W. D. Evans, and iG, E. 
Rutherford. 

Former members of the Post editorial 
staff retained are: 

Samuel Morse, assistant to the man- 
aging editor; H. A. Littledale, in the 
slot ; John Low, copy reader; W. B. Hay- 
ward, news editor; H. J. Brockmeyer, 
copy desk; Franklin Clarkin, foreign 
editor; A. F. Crandall, telegraph desk; 
E. O. Hearn, copy desk; John Anderson, 
Robert Simpson, rewrite; S. 
Adele Shaw, reporter; Leonard Smith, 
reporter; Ray Tucker, City Hall and poli- 
tics; Alvin Meland, reporter; Dudley 
Nichols, rewrite; Harold Weeks, re- 
porter; Berwyn Hughes, society editor; 
G. N. Williamson, make-up. 

Tucker is to be sent to the Evening 
Post bureau in Washington. 


BERRY RENOMINATED 


Administration Goes to 
February Election Unopposed 


Pressmen’s 


The present administration, headed by 
Major ‘George L. Berry, president, was 
renominated ‘Jan. 8, by subordinate unions 
of the International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants’ Union of North America. 
They will go into the general election 
February without opposition. 

Berry, commenting upon the result, de- 
clared it.“ 
dorsement of the action of my colleagues 
and myself in upholding the integrity of 
contracts, as demonstrated-in the New 
York newspaper situation.” 


McGinness A. P. A. Dept. Manager 


William Griffin, vice-president of the 
American Press Association has an- 
nounced the appointment of Thomas Mc- 
Ginness as manager of the Special Daily 
Newspaper Department of that organiza- 
tion. . He succeeds E. T. Nightingale, who 
has been appointed manager of the Amer- 
ican Press Association office in Philadel- 
phia just been opened in the Jefferson 
Building. 


a complete and unreserved en- ~ 


A MIGHT®* 
INDUSTRIA, 
DEVELOPMEN 


is now unfolding | 
in the territory 
covered by e 


THE SALT LAK 
TRIBUNE 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


{ 


Why didn’t my 
paper get here| 


How do you answer that questios| 
In nine cases out of ten, what wm’ 
the real reason? Wasn't tt due 

the use of the address label? — 
Over 90% of subscribers’ con) 
plaints could be prevented by i 
directly imprinted address, easi 
and economically possible wi 
The Multi-Mailer System. Mi 


we not send you information? — | 
j 


Speedaimatic 


| 
MANUFACTURING 
THE MULTI-MAILER SYSTEM | 
617-825 WASHINGTON BLVD, ; 
CHICAGO 


FINING, 
PRESS 
SYNDICATE 


1161 Arcade Building, St. Louis 
Features * Editorials * Specia| 


Unusual, Illustrated Features’ 
for Every Holiday 
Expansion Plans Now in| 
Preparation. 
Standard in Every Respect.! 


The 
A 
Pittsburgh Pres : 
A Scripps-Howard Newspaper _ 
Daily and Sunday 


Has the ee 


CIRCULATION | 
IN PITTSBURGH 
MEMBER A. B. C 


Foreign Advertising Representatives | 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. \ 
New York Office—52 Vanderbilt Ave.) 
Chicago Office—5 North Wabash Ave 
San Francisco—Cleveland—Cineinnatl 


| 
“The African World 


AND 


“Cape-to-Cairo Expres 


| 


Z 
Published every Saturday in | 
London. 


TACOMA 


Is the center of a territory of 280,000 
fisumers which is one of the five major 
imkets of the Pacific Northwest. Ad- 
rtisers cannot cover this territory by 
ing outside newspapers. In the city 
Tacoma the Seattle morning paper 
$ only 867 copies on week day morn- 
; One Seattle evening paper has 

copies on weekday evenings while 
s other Seattle afternoon paper's cir- 
lation is even more negligible, 


EVERY EVENING EXCEPT SUNDAY 
Blankets this _ territory, The ABC 


dit of the past year gives a net paid 
ily average for six evenings a week of 


ibune Publishing Company 
mk S. Baker Charles B.. Welch 
President Editor and Gen, Mer. 


Advertising * Representatives: 


tS. Randall Ford & Parsons R. J. Bidwell 

Fifth Ave. 930 Marquette & Co. 

York City Building 742 Market St. 
Chieago, Ill. San Fran., Cal. 


170 
Pages 


very department store in Des 
loines, individually and collect- 
ily, used more space in The 
ss Moines Capital in. 1923 than 
us used in any other. Des‘ 
joines newspaper. The excess 
ifavor of the Capital amounted 
170 pages. 


JE DES MOINES CAPITAL 
‘Lafayette Young, Publisher 


Special Representatives : 
_ O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
hw York — Chicago— San Francisco 


ee 


; 
. 
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is different 
he home delivered circula- 
tn of the News in Indian- 
golis exceeds that of the 
Mrning daily and the other 
cening paper combined. 


The Indianapolis 


NEWS 


| NEW ORLEANS NOW 
TPS THE STATES 


Jargest afternoon city circulation. 


largest afternoon circulation in New 
Jans trading territory. 

Total daily over 52,000 

Total Sunday over 177,006 
= advertising gain, 1,025,432 agate 
s 


Teatest record in the Sonth. 


et complete information on New 
Drans situation before deciding on 
Kertising campaign. 


Represented by 


HN M. BRANHAM CO. 


Jago, Atlanta, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, San Francisce 


and 
S.C. BECKWITH 
SPECIAL AGENCY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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_. Advertising and circulation managers are always on the lookout for new 
ideas that will ‘increase advertising receipts and win new circulation. Your 
idea Jor wmereasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to your manager, 
but it may be just the thing that some other manager wants. Epitor & Pus. 
LISHER will pay $1 for each idea printed under this head. The fact that 
the idea is now being used in your city does not bar it from the department. 


Address your communication to the 


Dottar Putter Eprtor. When they 


appear clip them and mail them in and receive payment. Unavailable ideas 


will not be returned. 


*¢QG UBURBAN Classified Advertising” 

is the boxed head over a section of 
the classified department devoted to classi- 
fied received from outside points in the 
vicinity, either through mail or through 
stores named as agents at those points, 
The newspaper has built up considerable 
extra business from this source.—Bert A. 
Teeters, Lock Box 295, Springfield, Ohio, 


= lhe Union Trust ‘Co. of Detroit is of- 
fering five annual $1,000 scholarships to 
the five local high school’ seniors who 
write the best essays on certain phases of 
economics, the services offered to the 
community by a strong trust company, 
etc. The company is telling the world 
about it in full-page ads in the Detroit 
Papers. These scholarships will be good 
for any college or university that the 
winners may elect to attend. Get out and 
hustle among your own financial institu- 
tions and maybe you can get something 
similar started in your city. Emphasize 
the enormous prestige and good-will 
which accrues to any institution putting 
such a proposition before ‘the public— 
Cyril E. Lamb, 309 Ballard street, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich, 


A school page attracted more than a 
hundred inches of advertising in'a Min- 
nesota weekly. The names of the city 
teachers, as well as the rural staff, were 
printed in the middle of the page, along 
with their addresses. Not much trouble 
to sell advertising to flank this informa- 
tion. Merchants who sold school sup- 
plies quickly grabbed it up—A. P. Buck- 
ingham, News, Austin, Minn. 


Interest was aroused in a Dayton, Ohio, 
laundry recently by a contest, advertised 
by one laundry in the: Dayton newspapers. 
Cash prizes were offered for best letters 
on either of the following subjects: “Why 
I send my laundry to the Crystal”; “Why 
I do not*send my washing to a modern 
steam laundry.” <A “trial laundry’ had 
to be taken by those who were not al- 
ready customers. One dollar in laundry 
work was given for every letter received. 
Can’t you interest one of your laundries 
in a similar contest? You'll both profit. 
—Robert B. Miller, the Chronicle, Mar- 
ion, Ind. 


‘Music publishers frequently have on 
hand several thousand copies of pieces 
that failed to go over in the way that 
they anticipated, but which are just as 
good as the pieces that did go over big. 
And they are in perfect condition, too. 
The publisher of a weekly paper in the 
east hit upon the plan of giving the music 
publisher a small amount of space for 
these copies and then used them as pre- 
miums in his paper. The publisher of the 
music was glad to make the exchange be- 
cause the music was of no value to him, 
but the advertising was., And the news- 
paper publisher found that a 25-cent piece 
of sheet music in a five-cent newspaper 
was a big drawing card—Russell Ray- 
mond Voorhees, Miami, Fla. 


If you find it hard to obtain church 
advertising, try this idea: Have a cer- 
tain amount of display space set aside for 
a “free church advertisement.” Each day 
donate that bit of space to a different 
church until you have. thus canvassed 
every church in your city with the best 
possible argument for the church to start 
advertising regularly in your paper—an 
actual sample of what the church is ex- 
pected to pay for later. Often the im- 
mediately noticeable results of the lone 
advertisement induces the church to come 
forward as a convert to newspaper adver- 
tising, when such a plan to obtain church 


advertising is tried—David Resnick, the 
limes, St. Louis, Mo. 


One of the most effective methods of 
selling classified advertising is through 
the power of suggestion. Look through 
the exchanges, select classifications that 
are highly developed in them put that 
have not been developed in your columns, 
take them around and show them to the 
prospects, and as few people advertise in 
a newspaper just to support the news- 
paper, it is obvious that they are getting 
results, the prospect will be more amenable 
to reason and will be more easily con- 
vinced that he isn’t pioneering by start- 
ing the classification in your town. If 
possible, take several of the same papers 
with widely different dates, to show the 
advertiser that the other fellow likes it 
and keeps his ad continually in the paper. 


—J. E. Withers, 


Now. that the winter season has come 
in earnest, numerous newspapers are 
cashing in on the winter sports carnivals 
which are increasing in popularity yearly 
throughout the country. Many New 
England newspapers daily print a “Win- 
ter Sports Bulletin,’ under which head- 
ing are listed dispatches from the various 
towns in ‘Maine, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts and Canada, where winter sports 
prevail, giving the amount of snowfall 
there, thickness of ice, carnival features 
planned, and other data. ‘Many news- 
papers, in addition to printing the above- 
mentioned column, also devote a page to 
news from the various winter resorts, 
on which also are carried advertisements 
from hotels, livery stables and stores in 
the various resort towns; also ads from 
local toggery shops and merchants selling 
skates, skis, toboggans, etc —C. L. Moody, 
Lynn, Mass., Telegram-News. 


A recent advertising stunt of the ‘“Chi- 
cago Commerce,” the weekly organ of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
resulted in an attractive 2-page spread. 
A strip heading in bold type announced 
that ‘“‘Chicago’s Responsible Investment 
Bankers are members of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce.” The remainder 
of the two pages was divided into 18 
spaces in which as many dealers in stocks, 
bonds and investment securities were rep- 
resented. This idea can be followed by 
trade papers, as well as daily. newspapers. 
—C. W. Whittemore, 58 Magnolia street, 
Arlington, Mass. 


Can’t you get one of your local ready- 
to-wear merchants to take approximately 
a certain number of lines of reader ad- 
vertising immediately following the 
weather story every day. The ad could 
be-in the form of a reminder of what 
kind of clothing would be practical for 
the weather predicted, which naturally 
can be procured of the advertiser—lJas. 
W. ‘Hesse, Topeka State Journal, To- 
peka, Kan. 


The collection end of the newspaper 
business isn’t always as rosy as it might 
be. Advertisers don’t always seem to 
think it necessary to pay. The publisher 
of a weekly in the north tried the ex- 
periment of giving a discount of one 
per cent if the bill was paid weekly when 
the solicitor called for the new copy. It 
was surprising to find how many were 
more than willing to pay weekly and get 
this one per cent discount and the pub- 
lisher found that it more than paid. It 
not only gave him his money without 
waiting but it showed up the dead beats 
before they had much time to run up a 
bill—Russell Raymond Voorhees, Gen- 
eral Delivery, Miami, Fla. 
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p= CHOSEN 
BY MERIT 


The Hollister Circulation Organiza 


tion starts 1924 again far in the 
lead of all other circulation~ build 
ing companies. Because of the im 
mense results it obtained for such 
papers as The Nashville Banner, 
Memphis Commercial Appeal and 
Atlanta Journal during 1923, it has 
been awarded the honor of increas- 
ing the circulation of 


The Kansas City Journal Post 
Wire or Write Us There 


HOLLISTERS CIRCULATION. 
ORGANIZATION 


Sargeat in the United States 
500 MERRITT BLOG., Los ANGELES,CAL. 


Immediate Dates Available 
Wire or write care of Nashville Banner 


BILLY STIFF 


by Alexander 


A Strip Feature 


with a PUNCH! 


Proofs on request 


ART CRAFTS GUILD, Inc. 


510 N. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cover Washington 
“LIKE A BLANKET” 


with - 


The Washington Times 


(EVENING EXCEPT SUNDAY) 


The Haskins Herald 


(MORNING INCLUDING SUNDAY) 


More Circulation Than There 
Are Homes in Washington 


G. LOGAN PAYNE 


Publisher and General Manager 


LOCATION— 
A COST FACTOR 


Location of your newspaper 
building affects production 
costs. An impartial survey 
by a disinterested newspaper 
building expert may give you 
a different viewpoint on the 
location problem. We _ have 
demonstrated this before—we 
can do it again for you. 


Se ee) Oe WO | 


Newspaper Buildings 
Mechanical Layouts 
Production, Operation 


New York 


120 West 42nd St. 


& ASRS 


dt 


PORTLAND PRESSMEN’S 
FIGHT SETTLED 


Publishers Given Unqualified Control of 
Mechanical Department by Arbitra- 
tors—Wages $7.75 Day, $8 
Night—3 Dailies Affected 


SpoKANE, Wash., Jan. 10.—Unqualified 
control of the pressroom by the publishers 
is the fundamental principle embodied in 
the award made late in December by 
Alex C. Rae, chairman of the board of 
arbitration which heard the case for the 
Portland (Ore.) Webb Pressmen’s Union 
No. 17 vs. the Portland publishers. The 
newspapers affected are the Oregonian, 
the Oregon Journal and the Portland 
Telegram. 

Mr. Rae, a certified public accountant, 
was nominated by the union when both 
sides submitted names of the acceptable 
chairman. 

Each side presented a thorough and ex- 
haustive array of facts covering every 
angle for the case and the hearings ex- 
tended over a period of five weeks. 

The part of the award giving the pub- 
lisher control of the pressroom is con- 
tained in the clauses relating to working 
conditions and foremen. 

“Each publisher shall appoint a fore- 
man, who shall be considered his repre- 
sentative and who shall have full charge 
of all work performed in the pressroom,” 
the award reads. “The foreman shall be 
a member of the union if one may be 
found therein who is competent and satis- 
factory to fulfil the duties required of him 
by the publisher. 

“If the foreman be deprived of his 
membership in the union that, of itself, 
shall not be sufficient cause for his dis- 
charge by the publisher. The foreman 
shall be in every way the unrestricted 
representative of the publisher in the 
pressrooms. He can only be discharged 
or disciplined by the publisher. 

“The foreman shall assign all work and 
shall have power to hire and discharge 
all help employed in the pressroom. No 
man who has been discharged shall be 
eligible to sub, except at the option of 
the foreman.” 

The clauses relating to working condi- 
tions give sweeping authority to the fore- 
man in assigning work. 

“Employees for the pressroom may be 
called upon to petform any work pertain- 
ing to the operation, maintenance, clean- 
ing and upkeep of the presses, or such 
other work within the pressroom as the 
foreman may direct,” the award says. 

“All pressroom work shall be under the 
direction of the foreman who shall de- 
termine the number of men to operate 
presses or do other work. The foreman 
may transfer at any time any or all men 
from press to press at his discretion. 

“Apprentices shall be allowed at a ratio 
determined by the foreman, which shall 
be based upon the requirements of the 
business, provided, however, that the ratio 
of apprentices shall not exceed one to 
four regularly employed journeymen. Ap- 


Editor 


prentices will be permitted to do such 
work as may be assigned to them by the 
foreman.” 

So long as the Pressmen’s Union pro- 
vides sufficient competent men to carry on 
the work in the pressroom union men are 
to be hired, but when not sufficient com- 
petent union men are available others can 
be hired, according to another award pro- 
vision, the union being barred from plac- 
ing any impediment in the way of em- 
ployment of such men. 

Wages are fixed at $7.75 a day for 
pressmen in charge on day work, and 
night. Journeymen pressmen are to re- 
ceive $7 day and $7.25 night. First year 
apprentices’ pay is to be arranged by the 
publisher, second year apprentices re- 
ceive $3.50 day or night, third year $4 day 
or night, and fourth year $5. Wages of 
foreman are to be arranged between pub- 
lisher and the individual foremen. Eight 
consecutive hours exclusive of half hour 
for lunch constitutes a day shift and eight 
hours inclusive of a half hour for lunch 
constitutes a night’s work. 

Provision is made for payment on an 
hourly basis for actual time worked 
whenever an employee works less than 
full time through no fault of the-em- 
ployer. 

In case the union fails to supply enough 
men to do the work, employers shall not 
be limited to the regular number of hours 
in any day or week and in case of such 
failure to supply “all work done shall be 
done at regular rates reduced to an hourly 
basis without overtime.” 

The award also contains, provision for 
submission of differences to a local com- 
mittee and remains effective until .Aug. 
31, 1926, excepting that wage scale pro- 
posals can be made annually by either 
party if presented 60 days before Sept. 1. 

The award is signed by Mr. Rae, W. 
E. Hartmus, G. F. Law, Ray W. Brown 
and H. N. Smith. 


ADDITIONAL CLASSIFIED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Reporter, 

willing and capable of doing anything from 
district work to foreign correspondence, must 
24 years old, healthy, 


break back into game. 
C-895, 


single, Christian, college education. 
Editor & Publisher. 


Representation 


in the East 


My organization can adequately 


represent in New York City and 


the -East a leading Southern of 
Western newspaper or magazine, 
on a commission basis. I would 
be glad to hear from any publisher 
who is considering changing or 
establishing representation in New 
York City. John H. Livingston, Jr., 
Advertising Concessionaire, Fifth 
Avenue Coaches, 425 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Directory of Leading Features 


FOR DAILY, SUNDAY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. 


Comic Strips 


FAMOUS FANS—in 3 col.; great stuff. 
KIDDIE KAPERS—in 2 col.; real kids. 


Columbia Newspaper Service, 799 B’way, N. Y, 


; Fiction 


LET US BUILD YOUR CIRCULATION 
F'amous stories by famous authors. 


Service for Authors, 38 W, 42nd St., N. Y. 
ee ES BS ee 
TALES 
Lewis Wilson Appleton, Jr. 

1922 East Pacific St., Phila., Pa, 


Photo News Service 


SEND US YOUR NEWS AND FEATURES 
pictures. We pay $3 and $5 for each accepted. 
Kadel & Herbert, 

153 East 42d St., New York City. 


Weekly Comics 


DOWN THE ROAD, by Beck, 
will brighten up that automobile section 
amazingly. any place in your paper. 
Metropolitan Newsp. Svs., 150 Nassau St., N.Y, 


Funny, 


Women’s Serials 


Ee ea 
MILDRED BARBOUR’S LATEST SERIAL 
is ‘Fairweather Wives.’’ 1,000 words a day; 

12 weeks of romance, suspense. 


Metropolitan Newsp, Svs., 150 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


& Publisher for January 12, 


1924 


Weekly Reaches 100th Year 


Albion (N. Y.) Orleans American and 
Weekly News observed its 100th anni- 
versary by issuing a special edition on 
Jan. 3. The first issue appeared in Janu- 
ary, 1824, being edited by T. C. Strong, 
called the Free Press. The name was 
changed in 1833 to the Orleans Ameri- 
can. The present owner, James G. Simp- 
son, purchased the newspaper in 1901. 


iH 
1,000 Chicagoans Plan London] 


Members of the Womens’ Advert} 
Club of Chicago are completing plas) 
join the “On-to-London” delegation 
will attend the Associated Advert 
Clubs of the World meeting ther| 
July. According to reservations 4) 
by the advertising department, Ass) 
tion of (Commerce, more than 1,000 4 
bers will go from ‘Chicago. f 


SUPPLIES & 


EQUIPMENT 


For Newspaper Making 


Printers’ 
Printing Plants 


Outfitters 
and business 


bought and 
sold. American Typefounders’ products, print- 
ers’ and bookbinders’ machinery of every de- 
scription. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman 


St., New York City. 
For Sale. 


One model 8 Linotype machine, 3 magazines, 
4 molds (2 U. A., 1 recess, 1 head letter) 110 
volts Jenney D. C. motor, gas pot. In splen- 
did working condition. Price $2,500.00 f. 0. b. 
skids plant, Norristown Times Herald, Norris- 
town, Pa. One model 8 Linotype machine, 
3 magazines, 3 molds (1 U. A., 1 recess, 1 
head letter) 110 volts, Jenney D. C. motor. 
Price $2,300.00. One model 20 Linotype machine, 
3 head letter molds, 7 split magazines, 110 volts 
Cline D. C. motor. Price $2,200.00. . Will»make 
a reduction of 10% to any one purchasing all 
three of these machines. Address Business 
Manager, Times Herald, Norristown, Pa. 


Newspaper Web Presses 


No. 450—Hoe Right Angle Quad, 32 pp. 
No. 396—Goss Straight Line Quad, 32 pp. 
No. 433—Scott 24 pp. three deck press. 
No.. 454—Hoe 20 pp. single roll press. 


No. 427—Goss half-tone color press, for comic 
sections, etc. 


428—Cottrell 8 pp. “‘U” Web Press 
241—Cox Duplex flat bed press (In Canada) 
No. 468—Goss “‘Comet” flat bed web press 8 pp. 
No. 457—Campbell Multicolor flat bed, 8 pp. 
For details, address Baker Sales Company, 200 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 


No. 
No. 


Cline-Westinghouse Double-Motor Drive 
with full automatic push button control. 


USED BY THE 
LONG BEACH PRESS 
Long. Beach, Calif. 
We refer you to them for their 


Fisher Building 


843 §S. Dearborn Bt. 
CHICAGO 


Marbridge Building 


Broadway at 34th St. 
NEW YORK 


REBUILT LINOTYPES 
AND INTERTYPES 
FOR SALE 


Write us for information 
and prices on Rebuilt Lino- 
types and Intertypes. These 


are machines traded in on 
new and more versatile 
Linographs and are sold 
with our guarantee. Be sure 
to state model wanted when 
writing. 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 
DAVENPORT, 10WA, U. S. A. 


N.Y. DAILY NEW 


HALF-TONES e 
Best in the World 


Made by 


POWERS 


s 
NEW PROCESS 


| 
| 


Os 


We can increases your bueiness—7 
want ft increased. § 


You have thought of press. clippin 
yourself. But let us tell you how pre 
dippings can be made « bulneee bal 
for you. ; 


BURRELLE | 
145 Lafayette St., N. Y. Gil 
Established = Quarter of a Cent 


rr 


R. HOE & CO 


For One Hundred Years the Lad 


Quality F- irst— 
Progress Always | 


We always carry a full line of pri 
and Stereo-room supplies, includi 
blankets of all kinds, ives, rubbe 
cheek woods, matrix paper, ine 

e 


' 
: 


and domestic tissue, brushes, 
icals, counters, paper roll 
all at the lowest prices consistent wi 
Hoe high quality. 


504-520 GRAND ed | 
NEW YORK CITY 


No. 7 Water Street Tribune Budi 
Boston, Mass. Chicage, Illia 


NEWSPAPER PRES 

SSS 
FOLDS AS IT PRINTS 
3,500 FOUR, SIX OR. 
EIGHT PAGE PAPERS 
PER HOUR FROM TYPE) 
OR FLAT STEREOS AND | 
ROLL-PAPER. A 5 H. P. | 
MOTOR DRIVES IT. A 
12 x 12 FT. FLOOR SPACE 
ACCOMMODATES IT.! 

SEND FOR CATALOG. 


TheGOSS PRINTING PRESS 
1535 S.Paulina St. Chic 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. For 
unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
id 50 words) FREE. 


jervice Man, 

working editorially, seeks position. Can 
§ copy and solicit. Good presence, ad- 
, education, energetic. Address Box 
, care Editor & Publisher. 
ae el 
rtising Man 

Wwe years’ experience as a solicitor and 
Writer desires permanent position with 
ssive daily in city of 50,000 upwards 
there are opportunities for advancement. 
» York, New Jersey or Pennsylvania pre- 
bl. Married, age 38. Address Chas. S. 
eh, 38 Dickinson avenue, Binghamton, 


jo teu en ae re 
ttising Manager 
pemployed Middle West $5,000. Highly 
pienced both morning and evening news- 
ps. Especially efficient as retail advertis- 
pxpert. Has seryed as copy-writer and 
mEman in agency and direct-by-mail. Tact- 
vader, salesman and space promotional di- 
». <A valuable man to enable increased 
ee for 1924. One month’s notice neces- 
fbefore change could be effected. Par- 
yrs please. Box C-971, Editor & Publisher. 
SS EE ae See as A eee 
piising Manager 
miixteen years I have been selling news- 
p advertising. For the past ten years I 
y been» advertising manager of newspapers 
ties of sixty thousand up to a million 
pition. I have never yet been licked. Now 
looking for a publisher in a medium- 
city who has a live newspaper, a good 
lization and who is convinced that his 
ecan be sold a much greater volume of 
tising. To such a publisher I can sell 
| I am young, have initiative and 
tough knowledge of every department of 
laper making. I want to settle down 
anently in a good town with my wife and 
* and enjoy life. I am now employed 
lave established a new record. If you 
terested let me give you my record pre- 
i to an interview. Address Box C-968, 
piditor & Publisher, 
> a ee ee ee 
round Man. 
tb years’ practical experience on daily 
wapers from twenty to thirty thousand 
7 C, up. For the most part in cities from 
yhousand up. Fourteen years in editorial 
; Am now on “country daily” in city of 
y-two thousand. During my one year 
Fas manager, I have put on finishing 
Ss as to how the daily newspaper is 
Woade from cellar to garret. I have 
this paper fifteen hundred new sub- 
‘sin the year. Every publisher knows 
that means. As a manager, I know 
i keep down costs and yet get produc- 
WAs an editor, I know news and editorial 
W. I like to write some of the editorials 
s. I go out into the street, into the 
4 and learn what the people are thinking 
u I ask them why they prefer the other 
€ to ours, and they tell me. Then I 
‘or to change ours to fit their needs. It 
tans work but it also means circulation. 
ton a weekly agricultural section here. 
f} given us new circulation also. And 
ising. I had previous experience on a 
yof thirty thousand A. B. C. along that 
owever. I make men, I do not fire 
ow, I want to get back into the 
field where there is greater opportunity. 
‘arried and have two youngsters, and I 
lem the very best educational facilities 
ie. So I am open for a position as— 
shat have you to offer? That’s the best 
> put it. I want a place where I can 
down and call it “home.” Give full 
ilars first letter; you name salary. We 
\inderstand this is strictly confidential. 
941, Editor & Publisher, 
re ree We 
Ution 
ublisher, an investment of two-cent 
Nand a few moment’s time will bring 
application of a successful circulation 
ar; age 35. Address Box C-954, care 
@& Publisher. 
ition Manager 
isist publisher in substantially develop- 
ny business conservatively. Address Box 
lvare Editor & Publisher. 
ee 
ps Manager 
" years’ experience, hard worker, up-to- 
tthods. Not employed. Best of refer- 
smember of I. C. M. A. Address Box 
Editor & Publisher. 
dion Manager 
* experienced, with a successful record, 
&to locate on Pacific Coast, now in the 
Write for detailed particulars. Address 
_939 care Editor & Publisher. 
lion Manager, 
aployed seeks position with paper in 
ta. Central part preferred. Can fur- 
st of references as to character and 
¥_Address C-929, Editor & Publisher. 
te OE DUS. 
ion Manager 
Cn ability with more than twenty years’ 
‘c€ On morning and afternoon papers, 
bpportunity; knows circulation from 
mgle. Best of references from success- 
paper men. Address Box C-950, care 
& Publisher, 


Editor & Publisher 


Introduction to Employer and Employee 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Circulation Manager. 

desires position where ability and hard work 
will be appreciated, having had ten years’ ex- 
perience in Philadelphia. Thoroughly familiar 
with all methods of Promotion and Circulation 
work. Now employed, but desires a change 
to larger field. Morning and afternoon ex- 
perience. Box C-946, Editor and Publisher. 


Circulation Manager 

Will consider going to any state, can meet 
competition in own back yard and produce re- 
sults, have gilt-edge credentials and references, 
prefer cities between 20,000 and 100,000 popu- 
lation, Send for detailed particulars that will 
easily convince you of my ability. Address 
Box C-960, care Editor & Publisher. 


City Editor 

Morning daily wants afternoon post. Thor- 
oughly capable, fast, accurate, responsible. 
Knows news, can handle staff. Experienced 
with telegraphy, can write peppy editorials and 
put out clean looking paper. Address Box 
C-964, care Editor & Publisher. 


Copy Reader, 


first class, would change. Address Box C-956, 
care Editor & Publisher. 

Editorial Writer 

University graduate, Christian, Republican, de- 
sires connection with paper within 150 miles 
of New York. Will conduct daily column and 
review theatres also. References, clippings; 


also samples of copy. Address Box C-958, care 
Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial Executive 

Now actual, although not titular editor of 
weekly of national importance and 600,000 cir- 
culation; two positions in fourteeen years, first 
of nine years on newspaper of quarter-million 
circulation included all desk work; fully 
equipped to direct editorial activities of ag- 
gressive, clean paper where broad. and. thor- 
oughly grounded experience will win recog- 
nition. Now receiving more than $7,000. My 
age is 34. Address Box C-967, care Editor & 
Publisher. 


Experienced Editorial Writer 
wants situation on Republican daily newspaper. 
West. C-937, Editor & Publisher. 


Farm Section Man 
Or what have you to offer? Fifteen years’ 
experience. Can do most anything. Can han- 
dle all sides farm section and make it pay. 
Salary or salary and commission. Address 
Box €-962, care Editor & Publisher. 

Job Wanted. 

in city over 100,000. Five years’ reportorial 
and desk experience. Ability as general re- 
porter, ad wirter, dramatic critio, book re- 
viewer, feature writer. Graduate Missouri 
University School of Journalism. Box C-939, 
care Editor & Publisher. 


Manager. 
A man with exceptional ability, experienced 
in all departments of the newspaper business, 
very capable) writer with a national reputation 
as a business builder, thoroughly trained in 
the mechanical, editorial and business depart- 
ments, seeks a position with a daily paper in 
the west or middle west. Splendid references 
to people wishing to connect with a high-grade 
man. Address C-931, care Editor & Publisher. 
Managing Editor 

Does some publisher want an energetic, com- 
petent managing editor for his small city daily? 
If so, let’s talk it over, I’m showing results 
now but I want a placé where I can buy a 
financial interest later. Address Box C-965, 
care Editor & Publisher, 


News Executive. 

College man, just under 35, with experience 
on several eastern dailies, wants to take full 
charge of editorial department of newspaper. 
It need not be a large paper, but one in which 
he will have the opportunity to work out 
ideas which have won circulation when par- 
tially put in effect on other papers. If your 
paper is standing still or going back, here is 
a man who can put it on its feet, revitalize 
it, build circulation that will gain advertiser- 
confidence. At present assistant to managing 
editor of fairly large paper, he is in a blind 
alley. A record that speaks for itself will be 
furnished on inquiry to Box C-951, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Newspaperman, 

capable, with unusually good record, now on 
metropolitan daily, seeks opportunity to enter 
advertising agency: or magazine work. Ad- 
dress Box C-969, care Editor & Publisher. 
Reporter. 

Experienced, single, 24, wants Position on live 
daily in Middle West: State salary. Desire 


ten days’ working notice, C-947, care Editor 
& Publisher. 


Secretary-Treasurer. 

Young man at present treasurer of large news- 
paper desires to locate with a concern capable 
and willing to pay well for a high class man. 
Can show a remarkable record in business and 
financial fields. Of unquestionable character 
and ability as an executive. If interested ad- 
dress C-948, Editor & Publisher. 


Telegraph Editor, 
thorough desk man, available. Address Box 
C-955, care Editor & Publisher. 


Thoroughly Understands Classified Advertising 
Building. Will handle large Paper or divide 
time between smaller papers. Will handle on 
commission basis. Address Box C-966, care 
Editor & Publisher. 


for January 12, 1924 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Somewhere in These United States 

Some executive can use an assistant of broad 
experience. His knowledge of advertising, 
merchandising and accountancy is thorough. 
A go-getter of good character and pleasing 
personality. 28, mouldable and energetic. 
Wants responsible job with a creative future. 
White, 845 Walton Avenue, New York City. 


Wanted: 

Job as. reporter on metropolitan daily. Ex- 
perience Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas dailies, 
Graduate Missouri School Journalism, age 23, 
married. Box C-940, care Editor & Publisher. 
—————— 


Young Man 

with several years’ experience in newspaper 
advertising office and at present with New 
York paper would consider making change to 
a smaller New England paper. Best references 
as to ability and character. Address Box C- 
952, care Editor & Publisher, 


HELP WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


(Circulation Manager. 

In city 100,000 in central west; experience 
necessary; must be energetic, resourceful, com- 
petent; high moral character. Address Box 
C-943, Editor & Publisher, 


Circulation Manager. 

Salary and attractive bonus Proposition to a 
circulation builder who can produce; hard 
work and persistent plugging against stiff 
competition; do not want an “efficiency ex- 
pert” but a man who builds newspaper circu- 
lation. State where you have produced re- 
sults. Middle west newspaper 15,000. Ad- 
dress C-905, care Editor & Publisher. 

So Ea eS ae ee) 


Circulation Manager 


Who has ambitions to get ahead but who has 
reached the limits of possible promotion in 
present location. Must have had experience 
in hiring and training canvassers and be 
willing to locate permanently in some large 
cities between Atlantic and Pacific. Further 
expansion of already large circulation organ- 
ization creating several desirable positions with 
earning possibilities ranging from $2,600 to 
$5,000 per year. Answer with full particulars 
regarding last ten years’ experience, and refer- 
ences as to personal habits and character. 
Ernest A. Scholz, Circulation Director, But- 
terick Publishing Company, Butterick Bldg., 
New York City. 


Circulation Manager Wanted 

for a very prosperous paper in middle west 
city of 30,000. Fine chance for young man now 
serving as assistant or city or country circu- 
lator. We will pay $40 to start with; increases 
according to ability. Later opportunity will 
be given to invest. Desire application only 
from those looking for a very permanent 


place. Address Box C-973, care Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Correspondents Wanted f z 
throughout the fountry. Jewish Telegraphic 
Agency, 132 Nassau Street, New York. 


Editorial Writer 

On Middle West, Democratic Paper, City of 
45,000. Good opportunity for man of good 
character and ability. State experience and 


give reference. Address C-922, Editor & Pub- 
lisher, 


Newspaper Brokerage Partner Wanted 
Associate is wanted to become manager of 
leading newspaper sales and appraisal con- 
cern, Exceptional field for large income. Ad- 
dress Box C-972, care Editor & Publisher, 


Want Circulation Manager 

for permanent position. Morning daily, city 
of 20,000. Prefer man late twenties or early 
thirties who can take complete charge depart- 
ment. State past record and salary expected. 
Address Box C-974, care Editor & Publisher. 
a Oe OUSAET 


Wanted. 

Young man with country and metropolitan 
training who knows, can dig and write news. 
Fine opportunity for advancement on growing 
afternoon paper in Pennsylvania town of 15,000. 
Salary dependent on individual. State all 
facts, with references, in first letter. C-945, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted Editor. 
A young and ambitious editor with reasonable 
experience and clean record who is in a posi- 
tion to invest $10,000 to $15,000 capital, would 
do well to communicate with the writer at 
once. This being a bonafide and urgent prop- 
osition, it would be idle to communicate unless 
capital is actually available, Proposition is 
evening paper in medium sized city in east, 
north central section. Box C-925, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Appraisals 


NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 


PALMER, DE Wirt 
& PALMER 350 Madison Ave., 


Pacific Coast Representative 


M. C. MOORE 515 Canon Drive 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 
Esteblished 1910 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


E’RE SCOUTING after two 
newspaper men—a classified 
advertising manager worth $4,000; 
a& circulation manager who rates 
around $6,500. Positions are in 
the Middle-West, Each calls for 
record of successful performance 
in big league cities. Wire us, 
and mail all essential facts, No 
advance fee; fair commissions 
from men Placed, 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LDG., SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY, 


New York, December 26, 1923. 
The Board of Directors have declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of one and one-half per 
cent. (142%) on the preferred capital stock of 
this Company, payable January 15, 1924, to pre- 
ferred stockholders of record at the close of 
business January 7th, 1924, 


OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 


BOOKS, ETC. 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


Slightly Used 

Commercial Engraving and Printing. The 
Master Letter Writer, and the Advertising 
Handbook. Cost $25. . $10.00 .takes the lot. 
A. A. Northouse, Angola, Indiana, 


== 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


California Daily for Sale. 

In growing city of 6,000, Plant modern in 
every detail, big circulation, advertising and 
job printing patronage. Absolutely dominates 
its field and making money. Price $35,000.00. 
Parties interested must satisfy owner they have 
at least $20,000 available for cash payment. 
Nothing less considered. No lease. No trade. 
Address C-935, care Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaper Wanted. 
I am in the market immediately for evening 
newspaper in Ohio or Indiana or East. Would 
not consider proposition in city under 25,000 
nor city where there are more than two news- 
papers. Am in position to pay $50,000 to 
$100,000 cash. Prefer Republican or Indepen- 
dent paper. Am now publisher of paper in city 
of quarter of a million but desire to control 
outright and will consider much smaller city. 
Answers confidential. Box C-924, Editor & 
Publisher, 


Philadelphia Representative. 

Mechanical Engineer has office and acquainted 
with the composing room trade desires some 
good accounts. C-915, Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted to Buy. 
One complete photo engraving outfit suitable 
for commercial and newspaper work. Ad- 
dress East St. Louis Daily Journal, East St. 
Louis, Ill, care Mr. Camp. 
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Puts a Chuckle 


The News 


“Human Nature on the 
Half Shell” 
WEEKLY HUMOR AND HUMAN 
INTEREST STORIES 


Ask Us for Samples 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
373 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Cappy 
Ricks 


Peter B. Kyne is writing a 
new Cappy Ricks story for 
us each week. Ask about it. 


=e 
UN DICAURE 


A New York Corporation 
Norris A. Huse,- Gen. Mgr. 


ITH special writers 

and photographers 
covering all parts of the 
world, NEA furnishes 
Full Service clients the 
best of news pictures and 
news feature stories. 


Write for samples and rates. 


(NEA) EASERVCEIN, 
er 


CLEVELAND, OHIO ‘XS 


Million 
Dollar 
Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 


International 


Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 


Editor 


HUNCHES 


Managing. editors and city editors are always on the lookcut for news and 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 
each hunch published wnder this head. 


worked successfully in your city does not bar. it from this department. 
your contributions to the Huncu EpIror. 
; Unavailable hunches will net be returned. 


mail them in and receive payment. 


TALK with some of the oculists of 

your town will be productive of 
amusing stories of the vanity of persons 
buying glasses. Oculists state that nearly 
every one is very particular as to the ap- 
pearance of the glasses they buy, and that 
it frequently is necessary to fit the lenses 
to as many as three or four styles of 
frames before the customer is suited. 
Age or sex makes but little difference in 
the vanity, one oculist saying that his 
most difficult customer was a man over 
80 years of age. A few minutes spent 
in one of these shops watching people 
try on glasses and look at themselves 
from various angles in the mirfor will 
give one a slightly new slant on human 
vanity.—Cyril E. Lamb, 309 Ballard St., 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Pathos and humor are daily incidents 
in the “sporting publication” business, .as 
dealers in racing and other gambling 
magazines term their alleged profession. 
An interview with the man in your town 
who makes his living exclusively from 
the sales of these magazines . should 
furnish a good story. How about the 
man who “plays the ponies” steadily and 
never wins but feels that he is getting 
his money’s worth in the “kick” there is 
in the uncertainty of the thing? What of 
the young chap who spent borrowed 
money for chances on. some “sure. thing” 
and then broke down at the newsstand 
and cried like a baby? Does the dealer 
in about a: dozen racing publications ever 
gamble himself? What are some of the 
queer antics of Lady Luck that have come 
to his attention? If he is an old timer, 
he will have a store-of odd gambling 
yarns to spin.—David Resnick, St. Louis 
Times, St. Louis, Mo. 


Many people do not realize the differ- 
ence between an ordinary jury and a 
Grand Jury. An article explaining the 
difference, preferably in the form of an 
interview with the Circuit Judge or Cir- 
cuit Attorney in charge of the Grand 
Jury, would be  enlightening—David 
Resnick, St. Louis Times, St. Louis, Mo. 


“I wish for each one of our officers 
and employees a New Year attended by 
Health, Prosperity and Happiness. 

“Sincerely yours.” 

That was the greeting of C. H, Mark- 
ham, president of the Illinois Central 
railroad system. A reporter got a hunch 
and interviewed several big men on 
health, prosperity and happiness, and 
asked them in what order they would 
place them. Many coincided with Mr. 
Markham, yet there were many who 
chose to put health, happiness and pros- 
perity as outlined. It made a good story. 
ae J. Jellison, Times Journal, Dubuque, 
a. 


Salt Lake City Tribune is making a 
hit with “Why I Live in Salt Lake.” It 
is a little snappy feature running into a 
couple of hundred words and a different 
writer each day, a prominent person in 
public favor, tells what he likes best about 
the city. A photo is used. -The feature 
was started when the Chamber of Com- 
merce began to organize for the adver- 
tising fund drive, but was continued after 
this fund was collected—Fred L. W. 
Bennett, 1051 7th East street, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


An Irish story contest makes a good 
feature for the 17th of March. Announce 
it two weeks in advance and give three 
or four prizes. Get two well known cit- 
izens to assist your staff in making the 
awards. Publish a half page of the besf 
stories or as many as desired.—D. D. M. 


& Publisher for 


‘paper can render a real service to the 


January 12, 1924 / 


Build your Sunday 


FEATURE SECTION 


on the firm foundation of 


METROPOLITAN FICTION 


We can furnish one or two 
dependable short stories, 
illustrated, each week for 


Epitor & PuBLIsHER will pay $1 for 
The. fact that the hunch is now being 
Address 
When they appear, clip them and 


The charge by a clergyman that men 
of the sea were responsible for a goodly 


part of a crime wave in a Canadian city, bag sora Sunday — magaziits 
was followed by the announcement that Widely known authors. — 
a half page would be open to letters on Page mats, too, if you 
the subject, pro and con, of not over 500 need them. 

words. Scores of readers availed them- 

selves of the opportuni expr heir 

selves of the opportunity to express thei METROPOLITAN 


Opinions, either in support of or opposing 
the views of the clergyman. For two 
weeks letters deluged the newspaper of- 
fice, and attracted much attention’ from 
readers—W. McNulty, St. John, N,.B., 
Can. 


NEWSPAPER SERVICE 
Maximilian Elser, Jr., General Manage | 
150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 

; 


The Mower County News has a real 
farmer as editor of its farm page. He 
visits farmers every day and helps in the 
organization of co-operative marketing . 
projects and other associations. He is the 
president of the wool growers’ associa- 
tion. He makes that contact between the 
newspaper and its rural readers which 
is so necessary. He serves as a liaison 
officer, as it were, between the farmers 
and the newspaper. This not only has 
built up a splendid spirit but it brings in 
jobs for printing sales bills and sale bill 
advertising —A. R. Buckingham, The 
News, Austin, Minn. 


Jhomas W. 


Briggs 
* Company 


General Offices 
Memphis, ~—Ten: 


—=P 6S 
We increase your 
Local Display: 
10,000 lines Monthly 
With Our 


Permanent | 
Weekly Business 
Review Page 

Look us up in 


_In many cities, fake “jewelry store 
auctions” are a common practice. Your 


community by exposing these sham sales. 
Often this method of doing business con- 
tinues indefinitely and it is apparent that 
more than the stock of only one store has 
been sold and other stock, obviously, has 
been added constantly. Usually, the 
prices are much higher than is paid for 
the same quality elsewhere without the 
pretense of the goods being “of the eid, , ’ ; | 
—David Resnick, St. Louis Times, St. Am B 
Louis, Mo. erica S$ est 
e 
Magazine Pages 


Daily and Sunday 


February and March are considered the. 
dullest months of the year by many busi- 
ness men. But there are a few business 
establishments who by using unusual ad- 
vertising stunts do as good business dur- 
ing these months as any others. Locate 
these establishments, write up their stunts 
and publish them under a title something 
like this: Knocking the Jinx Out of 
February and (March. Such articles 
should be of help to men in all lines of 
business. They should also help you ob- 
tain more ads for your paper—B. F. 
Clark, 101 West 15th street, Hutchinson, 
Kan. 


Newspaper Feature Servic 


241 WEST 58TH STREET | 
New York City 


Persons questioned before being sworn 
to jury duty have been asked by some 
courts if they drink intoxicants. Should 
a person answering in the affirmative be 
allowed to deliberate on a case involving 
the alleged violation of prohibition laws. 
Court officials, wet and dry proponents, 
lawyers and the public generally will have 
plenty to say in answering such a ques- 
tion.—A. C, R., Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


For Evening ard Sunday Newspapers 
International News Service | 
#1 Sprace St, New Yor — 


} 


Run an article of a series on the way 
gasoline station agents, without the con- 
nivance of the officers of the oil com- 
panies, contrive to cheat customers. A’ 
knowledge of the way the gasoline pumps 
work would safeguard the careful driver. 
Gasoline companies would not take of- 
fence, because some of them have spent 
thousands of dollars themselves to keep 
their agents honest.—E. T. L. 


1899—1 92: 


FEATURE: 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
SYNDICATE 
213 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, M 


As an added feature to its daily news 
summary on page one, the Pasadena 
Star-News runs at the top of the sum- 
mary a row of five clock faces showing 
the time of day or night in Pasadena, 
Denver, Chicago, New York and Europe, 
respectively—Lowell C. Pratt, Star- 
News, Pasadena, Cal. 


RUSH 


— Advertising Copy for the great- 
est medium known to the pub- 


| lishing and advertising interests 
of the United States. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
| INTERNATIONAL YEAR Book NUMBER 


“It’s as necessary as Ink”’ 


Answers all the big vital questions concern- 
ing newspapers and newspaper advertising. / 


Can be found in daily use in every worth 
while Advertising Agency and Newspaper 
Office in America. 


TO BE PUBLISHED JANUARY 26 


Nothing its equal anywhere 


For Syndication in Your City: 


A Feature that Brings Immediate Large Increases in Bott 
Circulation and Advertising. 


The Saturday Tabloid 


Radio Magazine 
The Evening Mail 


New York, N. Y. 


Now Offered Newspapers in Matrix Form With Proofs of the Entire 
Magazine One Week Prior to Date of Publication 


For building stable, home circulation, for developing advertising never carried before and for increasing 
the specific value of a newspaper property, no feature of the present-day newspaper is equal to the weekly 
tabloid radio supplement. The experience of this newspaper and of scores of others, sustained over the 
past several years, demonstrates the fact; the present phenomenal growth of Radio is rapidly establish- 
ing the weekly supplement not only as an essential integral part of the modern newspaper product but 
as one of the most profitable of all of the departments of newspaper publishing. 

Addition of a regular weekly radio supplement should automatically increase your circulation from ten to 
forty per cent, depending upon your local conditions. Your volume of radio advertising should show 
immediate heavy increase over your present lineage. 

The Radio Mail, published every Saturday by The Evening Mail and now offered for syndication in its 
entirety (exclusive of advertising) is one of the foremost newspaper radio magazines of the country. It 
employs the leading radio writers and experts (including Brainard Foote and F. F. Humphreys), carries 
the finest range of radio features, and is established as an authority throughout the eastern territory. 
Beginning with the first release under national syndication, January 26th, there will be republished in the 
Radio Mail the famous series, “From the Ground, Up.” This series, now revised to conform to latest 
details of radio knowledge, is a liberal education in the fundamentals of radio science and practice. It is 
desirable that publishers inaugurate publication of the supplement at the opening of this series. 


2 
: 


(The recent October show number of the Radio Mail was the largest radio paper ever published, anywhere. The supple- 
ment carried thirty-six pages devoted exclusively to radio; and carried 24,424 lines of paid radio advertising. eee the 
full month of October, a total of 77,384 lines of radio advertising was published.) 


First Release January 26th— Wire 


THEEVENINGMAIL 


25 City Hall Place 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


87th Year of Publication 


THIS ISSUE—McDONNELL FIGHTS ANTI-FREE STATE PROPAGANDA 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


; The Olesth-bliskhers'and Advertisers fourna / in America 


figs 


Suite 1117 WorRutp BuILDING. NEw YoRK 


Original second class entry The Journalist, March 24, 1884; The Editor & Publisher, December 7, 1901; 
1909; Revised entry Editor & Publisher, May 11, 1916—at the Post Office at New York, 
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NEW YORK, JANUARY 19, 1924 


1920 1921 


The Editor & Publisher and Journalist, October 30, 
N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879 


By Mail in Advance $4, U. S. A; 
$4.50, Canada; $5, Foreign 


250,000 


10c Per Copy 


This chart is based on figures for years ending March 31 
Since the date of the latest annual figures Tribune circulation 
has increased as follows: 


150,000 


City and 

Suburban Total 
527,128 
567,628 
584,345 


Week Days Only 
Year ending March 31, 1923 


Noveinber, 1923 427,868 


100,000 


Sundays 


April 1 to Sept. 30, 1923 
November, 1923 


This Changing World 


ES, there was a time when The 
Tribune was third in Chicago 

and suburban circulation. 
a time when The 
Tribune could offer to advertisers 


There was 


only quality and responsiveness— 
not quantity of circulation. 
But that time is gone. 
Considering local circulation only 
—The Tribune on week days sells 
50,000 more copies than any other 


morning or afternoon paper. As 
to the Sunday Tribune—its local 
circulation exceeds that of the Sun- 
day Herald & Examiner by 125,000 
and of the Daily News by 175,000. 

In local circulation as well as in 
total circulation The Tribune is su- 
preme among Chicago newspapers. 
It leads in both divisions on week 
days as well as on Sundays. 

In addition to reaching more 
readers, The Tribune reaches a bet- 


ter class of readers. Furthermore, 
it has built up in those readers an 
appreciation of advertising and a 
confident responsiveness to copy 
acceptable to The Tribune. 

For the merchant or manufac- 
turer who believes that business is 
as good as he makes it, here is a 
weapon at once powerful and eco- 


nomical —a vast machine 


geared 


for the profitable building of sales. 
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Thirteen Minutes 


after the first shock the HOCHI SHIMBUN issued. its first extra telling the 
story of the world’s greatest catastrophe. Rival newspapers did not appear on © 
the streets until two hours later. ‘This journalistic triumph came despite the fact 
that the plant had been wrecked and the employes worked under constant 


danger. : 


Five days after the disaster the HOCHI SHIMBUN reappeared in its old form— 
a two-day scoop over its competitors! Some of the metropolitan papers did not 
recover for two months. 


THE HOCHI’S NEW HOME 


As a result of these two triumphs the circulation of the HOCHI SHIMBUN 
leaped to over ONE. MILLION copies daily, more than double its pre-earthquake 
circulation figure! Asan advertising medium this newspaper has no superior. 


Japan has become a richer market for all kinds of American products. New 
wants and new tastes have developed asa result of the disaster. The whole coun- 
try has become a land of greater opportunities. 


THE HOCHI SHIMBUN 


TOKYO, JAPAN 
Cable Address: Hochi Tokyo 


Editor & Publisher for January 19, 1924 


New High Records 
for Baltimore 


1E twelvemonth just passed has witnessed the attainment of new 
high records for Baltimore; in both advertising lineage and net paid 
circulation, The Baltimore Sun materially bettered all previously 
made records, thereby attesting to the continued prosperity of the Balti- Hl 
more territory and the ever-increasing appeal of The Sunpapers to the i 


reader. 
a98 


32,09 


In paid advertising lineage, The Baltimore Sun (morning, evening and 
Sunday issues) carried a total of 32,092,298 agate lines during 1923, 
exceeding its record for 1922 by 3,075,862 lines. 


The paid advertising lineage carried by The Sunpapers during the 
month of December, 1923, totalled 2,658,425 agate lines, a gain of 
161,989 lines over December, 1922. 


Average Net Paid Circulation for December, 1923 


DAILY (M. & E.) - 238,677 
SUNDAYS. «| wis 175,583 


A Gain of 9,339 Daily and 14,239 Sunday Over December, 1922 o> 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE tities SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bldg., New York 


Tribune Bldg., Chicago 


Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper,” They Say “SUNpaper’”’ 


Editor & Publisher for January 19, 1924 


Getting Real Co-operation in 


Philadelphia 


3rd Largest Market in the United States 


The most effective help in getting jobbers, wholesalers and retailers to stock your 
line of goods is “consumer demand.” 


Manufacturers find no dealer has to be urged or cajoled into stocking a line of 
goods where there is “consumer demand.” 


Educate the greatest number of consumers by advertising your product in the 
newspaper “nearly everybody” reads. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the newspaper “nearly 
everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIAS NEWSPAPER 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger than that 
of any other daily or Sunday newspaper published in Pennsyl- 


Philadelphia vania, and is one of the largest in the United States. 


Net paid daily average circulation for the year 1923— 


nearly everybody reads 


The Bulletin’ 505085, 
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“REE STATE NEWS DARKENED BY PROPAGANDA 


4icDonnell, Managing Director, Freeman’s Journal, 
Pictures of Conditions With Constructive 


MERICAN newspapers, with their 
\ great resources, are entirely ignorant 
day of the true state of affairs in Ire- 
ind. 

This charge was made this week by 
fF. James McDonnell, managing director 
liblin Freeman’s Journal, who, after 
jarly a month’s visit in New York, plans 
¢ return abroad next week, intending 
t establish a news agency in the Irish 
Jee State, which will combat what he 
dims is “propagandist matter’ being 
id the American press, and supply the 
hited States with truthful Irish news. 
Using newspapers in Cork, Belfast and 
hblin as a nucleus, the Irish news 
svice Dr. McDonnell has in mind 
yuld be patterned after the Associated 
less of this country. 

News of Ireland would be syndicated 
tall Irish Free State newspapers, and 
vangements made for exchange with 
wneies in the United States and else- 
vere. 

f Dr. McDonnell’s present ideas meet 
sh success abroad, he states he will 
Warn shortly to this country, in an 
tt to establish news connections here. 
|At present the reading public of the 
‘ited States is being supplied with a 
ltorted view of the Irish Free State,” 
1 Dublin newspaper director told 
)ToR & PUBLISHER in an interview, 
ling which he offered constructive 
Hicism of the American press, painted 
wual conditions in this native land, 
ted American advertisers to enter the 
th market, and described difficulties 
iméwspaper faced in recent years, first 
ticked by the Black and Tans, then 
Irregulars, but now at peace at last, 
A encouraging prospects. 

fr. McDonnell, after winning the 
itary Cross for distinguished services 
a the Allies on the fields of France, 

Ire he served in the Medical Corps, 

; Over the managing directorship of 

i Freeman’s Journal in 1919. That 

47 newspaper is 160 years old—older 

i. the American Republic. The pres- 

i director, however, is very young. 

(is only 31. He is tall, black-haired, 

noth-shaven, and very much a patriot. 

(ind seems his “first love” and it hurts 

t to have his country misrepresented. 

ety little evidence exists of good 

irting of Irish affairs by American 

\papers,” he insisted. “The most 

Qary affairs are distorted. 

‘he Irish Free State is a flourishing 

tern. Law, order, stability and con- 

(ce in the government is the rule.” 

f evidence of prosperity the Irishman 
ted out recent over-subscription of 
$0,000,000 loan, circulated in Ireland 
, by the Free State government. 
lcriptions for this loan, he said, were 
Md 3 days before the announced clos- 
sday and then between $60,000,000 
175,000,000 was raised. 

‘ut no constructive news from Ire- 
“reaches this country at all,” he con- 
ud. Pe ‘i: 
pu get nothing but a series of hor- 
‘from Ireland and are led to believe 
sad is in an impossible state. 
thing but murders and hold-ups 
‘oted in American journals as com- 
rom Ireland—nothing but loot and 
4; whereas there are actually more 


hold-ups and shootings in New York 
City than in the whole of the Irish Free 
State.” 

Dr. McDonnell was informed by the 
interviewer of certain American editors’ 
point of view regarding foreign affairs 
expressed a short time ago in a sym- 
posium printed in Eprtor & PusiisHer. 
He was told many editors. believed 
American readers were not interested in 
news from abroad; that constructive 
news had to be “sugar-coated” to get 
any space at all. 

This state of affairs the Irishman. de- 
plored. 

“But why is it,’ he questioned, “that 
most of what you do get is propaganda 
of the worst sort? Few people here 
realize the actual state of Ireland, and 
it is damaging. They might be inter- 
ested in the true news.” 

As evidence of alleged “propagandist 
matter” with which American newspapers 
are being supplied, Dr. McDonnell cited 
stories printed in an American news- 
paper recently to the effect that a fusion 
between Northern Ireland and the Free 
State was absolutely impossible, whereas, 
he said, the reverse is the fact. - The 
wrong perspective, too, he mentioned 
was presented here in connection with 
the execution of Rory O’Connor. 

“It ‘was thought here, because of 
propagandist stories, that the Irish gov- 
ernment did wrong to execute O’Connor, 
but the government, it is known, was in 
the right. 

“A proper news service, such as I hope 
to form, would correct such propaganda,” 
he declared. 

“Tremendous good would result to Ire- 
land if correct news were published. 
People should be relieved from their 
present fear of visiting our country, their 
present fear of investing money there. 
Both of these current fears are absolute- 
ly groundless. 


” 


“Everyone ought to know that the 
Irish Free State is being normally run 
and that the Irish are normally con- 
stituted people.” 

Several constructive news stories neg- 
lected in America were pointed out by 
Dr. McDonnell, including an important 
educational program about to be adopted 
and a land scheme, enabling tenants to 
purchase property for themselves. 

“Ireland is a virgin land,” he ex- 
plained. “There are practically no in- 
dustries there now. Everything awaits 
development. 

“Several American commodities ad- 
vertised in Ireland are meeting with 
splendid success,” he said, giving as 
examples American automobiles, “Shred- 
ded Wheat” and “Sun Maid” raisins, 

Turning now to the condition of his 
Own newspaper, Dr. McDonnell declared 
it was today “in a pretty fair way.” 

Maintaining a policy of “independent 
and commonsense nationalism,” the Free- 
man’s Journal never bowed’ to intimida- 
tion during the troublesome days of 
Ireland, the past few years, and the 
young Irishman adds with fervor, “it 
never will,” 

Always taking the side of the Irish 
people, the Freeman’s Journal was first 
attacked by the Black and Tans, then 
by the Irregulars. For speaking out 
against the Black and Tan outrage, the 
newspaper, just after McDonnell tool 
charge, was suppressed for a period of 
6 weeks by British authorities in Ire- 
land. 

“Starting up again, January, 1920, it 
was prohibited for 3 months from all 
circulation in the south of Ireland. In- 
dividuals seen carrying copies of the 
Freeman’s Journal were assaulted by 
Black and Tan troops, McDonnell said. 

What did the Freeman’s Journal do in 
face of such terrific odds? 

“We carried on our policy and told 


“We carried on our policy and told 
all who didn’t care for it to go to 


the devil.’’"—Dr, James McDonnell, 


Believes American Press Paints Black 
News Absent—Plans News Service 


all who didn’t care for it to go to the 
devil,” replied Dr. McDonnell, young 
Irish nationalist. 

The words were spoken quietly.. No 
assumption of bravado was manifest. 
One liked the spirit of the dark-haired 
soldier-doctor-publisher, He gave special 
praise to Patrick Joseph Hooper, his 
editor. 

“The Freeman’s Journal was bought 
in liquidation by my uncle, Senator Mar- 
tin Fitzgerald, who assumed the debts 
of the paper and put me in as managing 
director to see if we could not make 
a go of it,” he went on by way of 
explanation. 

“It has been a hard struggle. Patrick 
Hooper has been our unflinching editor 
through it all.” 

Part of the “hard struggle” was de- 
scribed by McDonnell. He told of re- 
peated attacks made on the printing plant 
of the Freeman’s Journal by Black and 
Tans from june to December, 1920, 
when members of the staff were as- 
saulted. In December the business offices 
were bombed and the premises set on 
fire. Records were completely destroyed. 

On December 6, Senator Fitzgerald, 
proprietor, and Hooper, the editor, were 
sentenced to jail for 18 months and the 
newspaper fined $17,500. The Liberal 
press of England made such an uproar, 
however, that, after two months behind 
bars, the prisoners. were released. The 
fine has never been paid. 

Later Fitzgerald and Hooper ranged 
themselves behind Michael Collins and 
the Dail. In March, 1922, 400 irregulars 
of the De Valera faction attacked the 
Freeman’s Journal printing plant with 
sledges carrying cans of oil. After 
smashing 16 linotype machines and seri- 
ously damaging 2 presses, the mob poured 
oil on the building and set it on fire. 

“But we came out the next day just 
the same,” Dr. McDonnell said. “Not 
our usual seven-column newspaper of 
10 pages, but a makeshift issued from 
hand presses.” 

With De Valera now in jail and his 
party scattered, the Irish newspaper 
director is hopeful of the future of his 
country and the Dublin Freeman’s Jour- 
nal. It was because he entertained these 
hopes that McDonnell took time to come 
to this country, primarily for a vacation, 
and secondly to study American news- 
paper methods. 

William Griffin, vice-president, Ameri- 
can Press Association, has been showing 
the Irish visitor around New York 
newspaper offices. McDonnell has been 
especially interested in American ideas 
of news syndication. Several months 
ago the Freeman’s Journal adopted one 
American newspaper feature, the comic 
strip. 

Dr. McDonnell does not expect to 
return to Dublin and revolutionize his 
newspaper, but he does plan to utilize 
some American ideas. On the whole, he 
seems inclined to withhold comment on 
newspapers of the United States. 

“I would be too critical, perhaps,” he 
said. 

“American newspaper readers get an 
extraordinary amount of paper for their 
money,” he added. 

And let it go at that. 
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U. S. PRESS STANDARDS 
RISING, SAYS BEAZELL 


Dailies’ Hold on Public Growing 
Stronger, N. Y. World Man Be- 
lieves—Stand for Realities 
and Public Service 


Newspapers were upheld as “the one 
common denominator of American life” 
by W. P. 2eazell, assistant managing 
sditor, New York 
World, who spoke 
on “The News- 
paper and Public 
Opinion” in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Jan. 
16. 

Answering 
critics ofthe 
press, Beazel i 
told how the hold 
of the daily news- 
paper on the peo- 
ple was ‘growing 


stronger, and, 
taking “his own 


Witiiam P. BEAZELL 


newspaper as eX- 
ample, pointed out 
how standards are 
ter. 

Newspapers of today, he said, present 
a picture of the entire world. 

“More and more the newspapers are 
coming to regard their field as that of 
public service,” he declared, and told of 
the Florida “whipping boss” expose con- 
ducted by the World. 

“T elieve devoutly in the service the 
newspaper may and does render in add- 
ing understanding to knowledge,” he 
said. 

“Tt ds literally true that when print- 
ing took its place among the arts the 
Dark Ages ended, and from no other 
event in history is it possible to trace 
so long a line of great effects as came 
from this single cause.” 

Turning to present-day journalism, he 
pointed out that partisanship no longer 
holds important place in the press. 

“The truth is,” he said, “newspaper 
standards are changing. Less and less 
are they dealing with abstractions, which 
;s what most partisanship boils down to. 
More and more they are dealing with 
realities, the realities of the everyday 
life of everyday people. The complaints 
that are heard come mostly from those 
who either are not changing at all, or 
are not changing rapidly enough to keep 
pace. 

“Doubted and assailed as the daily 
newspaper may be, its hold upon the 
people grows constantly stronger. In the 
past 10 years the circulation of the daily 
newspapers of the United States has 
grown two and one-half ‘times as fast 
as population as a whole. It has grown 
almost an even one-third more rapidly 
than even. the prodigious. growth of . 29 
per cent in our urban population. 

“Circulation of. the 20,000: newspapers 
of all classes in this country exceeds 
220;:000,000 a year. - The number of the 
daily newspapers among these is 2,500, 
one-third of them being morning. papers. 
Their total circulation of 40,000,000 “is 
almost. evenly divided between the morn- 
ing and the evening. papers. This. cir- 
culation is, roughly, one paper for. every 
3.-persons: It 1s about. one for..every 


changing for the bet- 


adult.” 
To explain the content of a modern 
newspaper, Beazell took the World as 


an example. 

“A typical weekday issue of the World 
contains 90 columns of news space and 
10 of pictures and cartoons. Eight 
columns will be devoted to comment 
upon events, whether by the editorial 
writers themselves or by that great 
and valuable company who write letters 
‘to’ the editor.” Another 6 or 8 columns 
will be devoted to semi-editorial features, 
such as ‘columns’ that are now so popu- 
Jar, and the dramatic and musical and 
book reviews. Fifteen or 16 columns 
will be. devoted to financial and business 
news, and another 15 or 16 to the news 
of sports. For generat, news there will 
remain between 40 and 45 columns. 

“More and more is it true of news- 
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papers that they seek to make themselves 
the product of the collective intelligence 
of their staffs. In no other way would 
it be possible for them to satisfy either 
their own or their readers’ desires. 
“When the night’s work has been done 
the typical edition of the World will be 
made up of some 195 distinct items, 
some long, some short, but each com- 
plete in itself. Of these, 120 will be 
of events in the city and its suburbs. 
Fifteen will be from Washington. Twen- 
ty-four will be from abroad and come 
from 10 countries. Thirty-six will be 


from various cities and towns in 16 
states other than New York. Is that 
not literally a picture of the entire 


world?” 


FRANKLIN’S WORK BOOK FOUND 


Ancient Ledger Dated 1759 Discov- 
ered in Mount Holly, N. J. 


Discovery of Benjamin Franklin’s 
“work book” was announced Jan. 16, eve 
of the celebration of the great printer’s 
218th birthday, by Dr. A. S. W. Rosen- 
bach, New York, dealer in rare books. It 
was found in an attic in Mount Holly, 
N. J., where it had lain for nearly a cen- 
tury. 

The book, containing the accounts of 
Franklin’s printshop when he was in 
partnership with David Hall, Scotch 
printer, is described on the flyleaf as 
“Work Book No. 2, Franklin & Hall, 
Aug. 2, 1759.” It is valued at $12,000. 
The volume, excellently preserved in an 
old trunk, has 180 pages. Entries in it 
were continued over a period of nearly 8 
years. The Franklin & Hall partnership 
was dissolved in 1766. No. trace has been 
found of “Work Book No. 1.” 


Daily Raising Griffis Fund 


Chicago Tribune has announced it will 
receive contributions for the relief of 
Lieut. Corliss Hooven Griffis, the Ameri- 
can, who was sent to a German prison 
recently for attempting to capture Grover 
Cleveland Bergdoll, most notorious of 
war-time slackers. A total of $127 was 
received by the Tribune before its an- 
nouncement was made. The Tribune an- 
nounces that $5,000 is needed for Lieut. 
Griffis to pay attorney fees he already 
owes and to continue the fight for his 
release. 


Pulp Embargo Hearings Resume 


Opposition to the proposed embargo on 
pulpwood from Canada to the United 
States was renewed when the Royal Com- 
mission resumed hearings at Port Ar- 
thur, Ont., Jan. 15. Testimony taken 
favored retention of the United States 
market. Improvement in settlers’ hold- 
ings during the last 3 years and probable 
over-production were given as reasons. 
An export tax was suggested for forest 
conservation. 


IT’S SUMMER NOW 


AD VETERAN FETED 


Dinner Given Adams, N. Y. World, 
Celebrating 70th Birthday 
Friends gave a dinner to Richard B. 
Adams, member advertising staff, New 


York World, celebrating his 70th birth- 
day, Jan. 12. Adams has been connected 


with the World for about a quarter of 
a century. 

Those present included: Hal M. Fink, 
advertising manager, New 


York World; 


“Dick’? Adams and an Off-Hour Pal, 


Sam W. DuBois, S. C. Beckwith Agency ; 
Fred Bonthron, Street & Finney; Frank 
M. Lawrence, George Batten Company; 
Joseph Sullivan, Brown Agency; 
Knox, George Batten Company ; Herman 
Laue, World; Neil V. Kearney, New 
York American; John Curran, Elks 
Magazine; W. C. Babcock, Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, and Neil McGinn, World. 


Citizens Honor German Editor 

Fifty representative St. Louis citizens at- 
tended a testimonial dinner given recent- 
ly to Hans Hackel, editor and president 
of the Westliche Post, St. Louis Ger- 
man language daily. It was Mr. Hackel’s 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his connection 
with the Westliche Post. He began as 
a reporter, rose to city editor, then to 
managing editor, and in 1919 to editor- 
in-chief, to which was recently added the 
presidency of the publishing company. 
His work as correspondent for the paper 
while with Battery A, a St. Louis or- 
ganization, in Porto Rico during the 
Spanish-American War, attracted the at- 
tention of the late Emil Preetorius, and 
resulted in his permanent connection with 
the paper at the close of the war. 


IN SOUTH AMERICA — 


So Frederick Roy Martin, general manager of the A. P., Mrs. Martin and Miss Nancy will 
soon find their New York clothes a trifle out of season oa the Grace linor Sant, Elisa— 
South America bound, 


110 EDITORS SIGN UP FOR 
NAVY JAUNT 


Will Leave Charleston, S. C., Februar, 
10, to Review Fleets in Carrib- 
ean Waters—To Return 
Aboard Battleships 


By SAM BELL 


(Washington Editor, Ep1Tor & PUBLISHER) 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 17.—Mor 
than 160 editors, publishers and reporter 
will leave Charleston, S. C.,,on Feb. 1 
aboard the Navy transport Chaumontt 
review the combined Atlantic and Pacif 
fleet in Caribbean waters upon the cot 
clusion of winter maneuvers. After toucl 
ing several ports in the West Indies, it 
cluding a 5-day stay at the Island ¢ 
Culebra, off the coast of Porto Ric 
where the United States is to establish 
naval base, the party will return to Ne 
York about March 2, distributed aboat 
the battleships of the Pacific fleet whic 
will spend 10 days im New York harbi) 
before the return to the Pacific stations. 

According to information at the Nay 
Department 110 acceptances. have been r 
ceived from editors from all sections) 
the country, eager to take the trip al 
gain first hand information of the wor 
ings of the Navy. Fully 100, virtual 
taxing the first class capacity of the trar 
port are looked for wher the vessels lea 
Charleston. The navy trip designed tl 
year for newspapermen differs from 0 
aboard the transport Henderson 1) 
year in that the party will not touch { 
Panama. Canal. The maneuvers at 4} 
Canal, now being conducted jointly 
the army and’ navy, will have been 1} 
ished and the ship’s battle practice | 
the Caribbean concluded when the Chi- 
mont’s party arrives in Southern ‘watt. 

A party of newspaper, magazine, Ca; 
era and’ movie men left New York, J. 
8 aboard the Army Transport Somme § 
the Panama maneuvers, and now is} 
the Canal Zone watching the mimic wr 
fare attempt of army and navy to br} 
the Pacific fleet through the Canal im & 
face of an attack from the Caribbean s& 
by the enemy, simulated by the Atlaie 
fleet. Aboard the Somme are: Jais 
O’Donnell Bennett, Chicago Tribu); 
Henry M. Hyde, Baltimore Sun; Hey 
Klauber, New York Times; Jack St} 
art, New York Herald; J. L. Klas 
International News Service; James € 
George Gr 


nolly, Frederick Simpich, 
ing, and Henry Beston. 
The first stop of transport Chan it 
with its cargo of editors probably: wile 
Port au Prince, Haiti, and a visit” 
will be made to San Domingo and 
of the Leeward Islands. Five days) 
be spent at Culebra watching the 4H 
and trips will be made to Porto Rico: 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. 4 


rl 


St. Regis Plans New Mill 


St. Regis Paper Company of # 
York and Watertown, N. Y., has 1a 
plans for a new paper mill in the pS 
of St. Augustin, a suburb of Qui 
Work, it is expected, will start withil! 
next year and a mill with 100 ton cap if 
will be built. The mill will be enlee 
eradually until eventually it will he? 
1,000 ton output daily, according to * 
ent plans. 


Claim New Color Process 


Claiming to have sole American rit 
to a process for printing by a meche 
process, genuine oil paintings, the Kle 
Publishing Company of Topeka, i 
has applied for a charter from the it! 
B. V. Kelley, of Topeka, for many al 
head of a typesetting business, is 
dent. and W. L. Hinson, Kansas it 


Mo., vice-president. 


Office Boy Fights Flames | 
} 


Fire, which threatened to destro! 
building housing the Pine Bluff (ik 
Graphic, was fought and master: 
Archer Bantley, office boy, and va¥ 
records were saved. The editorial ® 
was gutted by the blaze. 


if 
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JAPAN DAILIES STAGE SPECTACULAR 
“COME-BACK” FOLLOWING QUAKE 


Furnish Inspiration for Stricken Industry by Swift Rehabilita- 
tion—New Plants in Operation—Tremendous 
Difficulties Overcome 


By JOSEPH P. BARRY 


General Manager 


ATING from the hour when John 

Gutenberg gave the world the pro- 
fession of journalism people have fallen 
yack on the newspapers in the time of 
Jational crisis for succor, inspiration and 
‘eadership. Never has this enormous re- 
ponsibility weighed so heavily on the 
houlders of newspaper men as it did, and 
till does, following the earthquake that 
viped out 1,000 square miles of property 
n Japan on last Sept. 1. The story of 
iow the Japanese newspapers arose to 
he occasion, despite the fact that most 
if the printing plants in the stricken area 
vere destroyed either by the earthquake 
by the great fire that followed, is a 
omance that will go down in history as 
me of the greatest since the birth of the 
irofession. The rapid recovery of these 
ewspapers becomes the more amazing 
vhen it is remembered that newspaper 
fork in Japan is a new profession judged 
y modern Western standards. The 
take temporarily destroyed an industry 
vhile still a fledgling. 
Consider the effect on the morale of 
ie American public if in one swift stroke 
f nature all the newspapers in New 
‘ork,’ Boston and Philadelphia were 
ped out and 10,000,000 people m a 
qousand square miles were isolated from 
we rest of the world. At such a time 
ews and newspapers become the more 
recious in the minds of the terror- 
ticken populace. 
In Japan the newspapers play the same 
art that they do everywhere-else.- The 
2wspaper is a gyroscope that holds the 
ablic mind steady by giving it something 


‘e Asahi home in Tokyo has been partially 

iitored. Only the shell remained after the fire, 

lt before the ruins had cooled, reconstruction 

ld started. Twelve days after the disaster, 

4ahi appeared from its old building in its old 
form, 


{think about. On the day of the quake 
\ien Tokyo’s streets were teeming with 
“100,000 half-crazed people, the news- 
lys rushed through the crowds with 
énloads of mimeographed extra editions 
Suck off by the various newspapers. 
hsters, written by hand, bulletining the 
ws of the minute regarding the stupen- 
Gus disaster, were pasted on telephone 
Pes and on the ruins of shattered build- 
is. One newspaper editor sent out a 
fit of delivery trucks, each full of re- 
P-ters, who shouted through megaphones 
tl news which could not be transformed 
tcpaper, since every press in the city was 
€xer destroyed or crippled. The effect 
© the people was remarkable. Wild- 
€id people gathered in groups to read 
small hand bills and posters, to listen 
tthe megaphoned words of the reporters 
ai thereby became calmer. There was 
by little uproar or frenzy. The stoicism 
Othe people was one of the remarkable 
thes that followed the disaster. 

‘ive days after the catastrophe’ the 
chi Shimbun, one of the largest and 
net influential newspapers in Tokyo, ap- 
Pired again in its old form, except that 


, Japan Advertiser 


were but' 4 pages instead of 8. 
Three hundred thousand copies were cir- 
culated in Tokyo. The hour of Japan’s 
recovery, the beginning of her reconstruc- 
tion, may be dated from that time. In 
two weeks 7 of the 8 metropolitan news- 
papers had reappeared, and huge batteries 
of rotary presses in these 7 printing 
plants were grinding’ out papers that acted 


there 
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means of communication was ‘by -sea, but 
boats were difficult to obtain. The gov- 
ernment had taken’over all available ships, 
which were pressed into service to carry 
food and water, and to provide escape and 
shelter for the suffering. people. 

The quake came at a time when a bit- 
ter battle was raging among the leading 


Tokyo newspapers for circulation su- 
premacy. Every publisher knew that the 
paper which recovered the: first .would 


reap a harvest in public favor at the cost 
of its competitors. Thus the race for 
new equipment became a breathless one, 
Not only must the public be served, but 
also each publisher knew he had better 
do the first serving, Though the race was 
keen, it was clean and sportsmanlike. 
There was one exception. Two rival 


newspaper offices faced each other in a 
modernized section of Tokyo which was 
Neither office was badly hit, 
exception that 


not burned. 


with the there was no 


a 


Composing room in the Jiji’s temporary home, 
politan papers are set, and, incidentally, what 
type cases, All type is 


as a soothing balm and an inspiration to 
a broken country. Today, every news- 
paper of any importance in the affected 
area is. functioning as it did on the day 
preceding the earthquake, while some are 
enjoying even greater circulation and 
greater power. 

It is difficult to draw a comprehensive 
word picture of the problems. that the 
Japanese publishers had to solve, but let 
me sketch the situation roughly. .With 
the ‘first shock every printing plant in 
Tokyo was put out of commission. The 
offices and plants of the Jiji*Shimpo, the 
Asahi, the Yorodzu and the Kokumin— 
four of the eight metropolitan dailies— 
went up in flames. ~Other newspaper of- 
fices which escaped the fire that swept the 
city almost clean, were rendered helpless. 
There was no electric power, no gas. 
Type cases were scatered in a hopeless 
mess. As yet there has been no inven- 
tion in Japan which corresponds to the 
linotype, as there are about 2,000 DIF- 
FERENT characters used in an, ordinary 
issue of a Japanese newspaper. A key- 
board with that number of characters 
would be impossible to operate. As a 
result everything is set by hand and the 
printers in a big plant total into the 
hundreds. The metal characters are kept 
in type cases similar to those found in 
America. The average printing shop in 
Japan has from a half milion to a million 
pieces of type. Think what the quake 
did to those type cases. 

To go further, most newspaper plants 
kept their newsprint supply in warehouses 
in Yokohama, and an hour after the quake 
there wasn’t enough paper in Tokyo or 
Yokohama to print a single edition of 
any one newspaper, had any one of them 
been in condition to print one. There 


The industry, as far as the affected dis- 
trict was concerned, was obliterated 
The Tokyo Nichi Nichi and the Asahi 
have their head offices in Osaka, 300 
miles south of. Tokyo, where plentv af t 
equipment could be obtained. But there 
were no communications. 
know for two days just what had hap- 
pened, and couldn’t send the equipment 
had conditions been known, for 
were no trains into Tokyo. 


there <s 
The only 


furnace. 
Osaka didn’t s 


the fire, and bought the only rotary press 


This picture gives an idea of how metro- 
a severe earthquake would do to the rows of 
set by hand in Japan. 


power to turn their presses over, and com- 
posing rooms had be straightened out. 
One newspaper beat the other by 48 hours 
in getting its presses rolling, in addition 
to scooping the whole city on the day of 
the quake with the first extra, issued by 
mimeograph 13 minutes after the first 
shock. The nearest competing extra ap- 
peared on the streets an hour later. 

The spectacular come-back of the 
Tokyo Jiji Shimpo is a fair example of 
the manner in which all newspapers re- 
covered. The Jiji Shimpo, with a pre- 
earthquake circulation of 237000, enjoys 
the reputation of being one of the 3 lead- 
ing newspapers in Japan. 


in stock. ‘Three more were contracted 
for ata heavy cost. Incidentally, it might 
be said-that every newspaper in the city 
went to this supply company the next 
morning in an effort to buy presses, but 
the Jiji man had beaten his competitors 
by 12- hours, purchasing everything the 
supply company had in stock. 

Contracts were also signed that evening 
for clearing away the debris and the erec- 
tion of a new temporary plant on the 
old site. In 20 days the debris had been 
cleaned off and the foundation of the new 
plant laid. Engineers salvaged 4 of the 
12 presses, and these, with the new one, 
were installed. ‘Type was purchased in 
Osaka and brought to Tokyo by ship and 
motorcar. ‘Complete installation of all 
equipment was finished on Nov. 20, and 
on that day the Jiji Shimpo was pub- 
lished in normal size in its new plant— 
200,000 8-page papers. 

In addition to expenses incurred in re- 
establishing a new plant and keeping the 
paper going, the Jiji gave aid to members 
of its staff who were injured or who lost 
their homes. ‘Out of a total payroll of 
530, 160 lost their homes. None were 
killed, but more than a score were in- 
jured. The homeless employes were pro- 
vided shelter, and salaries were increased 
instead of cut. Seventy employes were 
temporarily dismissed, but on Dec. 1 they 
were taken back, and today the workers 
live under conditions which are far from 
uncomfortable. Out of the Eprror & 
PuBLIsHER fund of 9,000 yen for the 
beneht of destitute: newspaper workers, 
the Jiji employees received about 1,000 
yen. 

Now turn to the story of the Tokyo 
Asahi, a subsidiary of the Osaka Asahi 
and a powerful and popular organ. The 
yuilding caught fire’ and was burned to 
he ground. When the quake upset the 
shop Mr, T. Ogata, one of the directors, 
went to a job printing shop in the out- 
skirts of the city and made arrangements 
for printing on a hand press a single page 
yaper twice daily. The first issue ap- 
peared at 3 o’clock on the day of the dis- 
aster. From Sept. 4, two dodgers were 
struck off daily and circulated at random, 
free of charge. Although the paid circu- 
ation of the Asahi before the quake was 
upwards of 200,000 the maximum produc- 
tion of these two job presses was 10,000 
copies daily. 


Following the first shock, when the 
building was ruined, four parties were 
dispatched to Osaka by various routes to 
inform the head office of what had hap- 
pened. Photographers accompanied each 
party of 10 men. The 300 miles were 
covered partly on foot and partly by 
water. . The first group reached Osaka on 
Sept. 3, three days after the quake. The 


Kokumin Shimbun is housed in temporary barracks, pending erection of a permanent home, 
The paper, printed in its old form, was issued from this shop 29 days after the September 1 
earthquake, 


Until 7 o'clock on the evening of the Osaka Asahi appeared the next morning 


quake the Jiji plant was safe from the 
raging 
years old, stood the shocks well, and the 


plant was not 
was no ink, no new stocks of metal type. « 


fires. The building, though 30 
severely damaged. But 
hortly after 7 o'clock the gale, which was 


blowing 70 miles an hour, sitddenly shifted 
and the Jiji building went up 
The battery of 12 rotary 
burned and a million metal characters in t 


in smoke. 
presses was 


vpe cases were melted by the roaring 
\n hour after the fire had de- ( 


hom of its kind in Tokyo which escaped 


suffered 
collapsed in the quake, and one printer 
was very badly injured. Fire destroyed 


I 


with the first eye-witness story and the 
hrst pictures of the disaster to be printed 


~ywhere in the world. More than a mil- 


lion conies of this edition were sold. 


The Yoredzu was another paper which 
terribly. The building almost 


he structure at 11 o’clock the first eve- 


ning, and the equipment, valued at 1,000,- 
‘00 yen, was ruined. All records were 
troyed the building Mr, Onishi, business lost 
manager, went to the Tokyo Newspaper 
Machine and Supply Company, the only 


—in fact, the Yorodzu was non-exist- 


ant. But the staff was not’ discouraged. 
\ tent was erected near the 
a small dodger, written and printed by 
vand, was distributed the next morning, 


ruins, where 


A 
4 


6 


Meanwhile, new equipment had been 
ordered from a supply company in Mita, 
five miles from Tokyo. Type, ink, and 
newsprint were ordered from Kobe and 
Osaka. Ground was leased. On Oct. 1, 
the new equipment was installed and two 
presses, one from ‘Mita and one from 
Kyoto (both had been carted to Tokyo 
by truck) turned out 100,000 copies of a 
4-page paper. On Oct. 30, the 4-page 
evening edition was added, and the Yo- 
rodzu was back to normal, having recov- 
ered most of its 250,000 subscribers. 

The Yomiuri Shimbun was equally un- 
fortunte. Fire destroyed the building 
late on the night of Sept. 1, and two 
members of its staff were killed—the only 
Tokyo casualties among newspaper men. 
Temporary editorial offices were at once 


‘set up, and from Sept. 1 to 6, mimeo- 


graphed sheets were issued three and four 
times a day. 

The battery of eight presses was not 
badly damaged, and the work of salvaging 
it began immediately. ‘New type had to 
be purchased, and 800,000 metal charac- 
ters were collected from various supply 
companies and printing shops outside the 
affected zone. On Sept. 14 one of the 
presses was restored, and under tempo- 
rary shelter the staff got out a 4-page 
morning edition. 

The Kokumin was the other metropol- 
itan newspaper which lost its plant, which 
was gutted by fire. Important papers 
were saved, but out of the printing equip- 
ment of nine presses, an enormous quan- 
tity of type, stereotyping and photo- 
engraving machinery, only two rotary 
presses were salvaged. A press and 500,- 
000 metal characters were bought from 
a publisher in the town of Fukushima, a 
suburb of Tokyo, and other equipment 
was purchased in Kobe and Nagaoka. 

One of the more fortunate newspapers 
was the Hochi, which scooped the Tokyo 
competitors on the day of the quake with 
its first extra, printed on a mimeograph, 
which appeared 13 minutes after the 
quake. An hour later another dodger 
was struck off and carried by auto truck 
to outlying districts. The plant ‘was 
practically unimpaired, being located in 
the Marunouchi district, which was un- 
touched by fire. The Hochi’s only prob- 
lem was to publish a newspaper in some 
manner until its own plant could operate. 
A big printing house in Maebashi, 100 
miles from Tokyo, contracted to issue a 
one-page paper, which was carried by 
train to within 20 miles of Tokyo and 
from there carried to the city by motor 
trucks. 

As a result of its speedy recovery the 
Hochi’s circulation leaped from a quarter 
of a million to more than 1,000,000. sub- 
scribers in less than two weeks! No 
wonder its was the object of bitter at- 
tacks from its rivals. Though the build- 
ing was not damaged the staff did work 
under difficulties. Families of 200 em- 
ployees rendered homeless sought shel- 
ter in the Hochi building. The manage- 
ment distributed food and clothing for 
two weeks. 

The Nichi Nichi Shimbun, a subsidiary 
of the Osaka Mainichi, the largest and 
wealthiest newspaper in Japan, was also 
fortunate in that its building was saved. 
Two hours after the quake a one-page 
extra was printed on a hand press and at 
the same time 6 parties were sent by 
various routes to Osaka to inform the 
head office what had taken place, and to 
furnish news and pictures for the Osaka 
paper. 

On Sept. 7, power was obtained and 
the Nichi Nichi’s 10 presses turned out 
300,000 4-page papers. Circulation jumped 
skyward until 800,000 copies were turned 
out daily. The Osaka ‘Mainichi also 
reaped a harvest, the press run jumping 
from 800,000 copies before the quake to 
more than 1,000,000 on Sept. 15. 

The Nichi Nichi treated its staff with 
the highest consideration, especially those 
who had remained on the job following 
the first shock and helped fight the con- 
stant shower of sparks that threatened to 
set the building on fire. There were no 
firemen, no adequate fire fighting equip- 
ment, and any saving to be done had to 
be executed by those interested. The 
Nichi Nichi staff worked and fought 
against that high wind and _ the terrific 
heat all afternoon and all night. Every 
man of the 1,300 on the payroll received 
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an extra month’s salary, while bonuses 
totaling 10,000 yen were distributed to 
about 20 men whose loyalty and bravery 
deserved special recognition. 

Though the disaster cost the Nichi 
Nichi 100,000 yen, the circulation has been 
more than doubled as a result of the 
quake, and advertising revenue is almost 
back to normal. 

The Miyako was also spared in the dis- 
aster, though the composing room was 
thrown into-almost inextricable disorder. 
The (Miyako is a morning paper only, and 
since its columns are devoted chiefly to 
gossip of a lighter vein its circulation is 
considerably smaller than that of its 
rivals. 

There are about a dozen other publica- 
tions in Tokyo in addition to those men- 
tioned above, all of which have resumed 
publication. Their circulaton was and 
still is very small, however, so that the 
only fact worth noting is that they have 
been resumed. 

Several benefits have resulted from the 
disaster. In addition to enjoying a great- 
er prestige, the newspaper publishers and 
men in the profession have themselves 
learned more about newspapers in the 3 
months since the quake than they would 
have in 3 years under normal circum- 
stances. Competition is keener, which 
will result in better edited and more en- 
terprising newspapers. Due to confused 
commercial conditions advertising has 
slumped and most of the newspapers are 
operating at a loss at present. How soon 
conditions will return to normal depends 
entirely on how swiftly general recon- 
struction progresses. If other businesses 
will but use initiative and call up the 
bulldog’ spirit of optimism displayed by 
newspapers publishers, recovery of the 
nation will be a matter of only months 
instead of years. 


KANSAS EDITORS MEET 


O’Shaughnessy, Lowden, Crawford, 
Are Speakers at Wichita Convention 


Kansas Editorial Association is holding 
its annual mid-winter meeting at Wich- 
ita, Kan., Friday and Saturday of this 
week. Election of officers was scheduled 
for this afternoon. 

On the program of speakers were 
Frank C. Lowden, former Governor, 
Illinois; James ‘O’Shaughnessy, executive 
secretary, American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, New York; and Prof. 
Nelson ‘A. Crawford, director industrial 
journalism department, Kansas State 
Agricultural ‘College. 

Earl 'C. Elliott, city manager, Wichita, 
opened the convention with an address of 
welcome, to which R, A. Clymer, EI Do- 
rado Times, association president, re- 
sponded. Other speakers for Friday were 
Angelo C, Scott, Iola Register; C. H. 
Churchill, Clathe ‘Register; Paul A. 
Jones, Lyons News; ‘Roy F. Bailey, Sa- 
lina Journal; Jess Napier, Newton Kan- 
san; (Calvin Lamber, Emporia Gazette; 
H. J. Powell, ‘Coffeyville Journal, and 
J. T. Moore, Pittsburg Headlight. 

For Saturday speakers were to be: 
J. M. Satterwaite, Douglas Tribune; F. 
W. Boyd, Phillipsburg Review; and Miss 
Ruth J. Garver, Emporia Gazette. 


HARRISBURG CHANGES 


Becomes Vice- 


E. J. Stackpole, Jr., 
President, Telegraph Company 


Changes in the executive personnel of 
the Telegraph Printing Company, pub- 
lishers of the Harrisburg (Pa.) Tele- 
graph have been announced. 

E. J. Stackpole, Sr., is president and 
editor in chief, E. J. Stackpole, Jr., be- 
comes vice-president and treasurer, and 
F. R. Oyster, secretary. 

James P. McCullough, formerly gen- 
eral superintendent of the commercial 
printing plant, becomes general manager 
of the company in charge of both the 
newspaper and printing plants. 

Albert R. Michener, circulation man- 
ager, has been made assistant general 


manager, and is succeeded as circulation 
manager by Robert C. Gohl. Gus M. 
Steinmetz, managing editor, ‘becomes 


editor and is succeeded by Bion C. Wel- 
ker as managing editor. 
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SERVICE FOR EDITORIAL 
WRITERS LAUNCHED 


Washington Men Will Furnish Facts 
Regarding Questions of National 
Importance—Reports Not for 
Publication 


An organization to perform research 
work for editors and publishers, under 
the name of Editorial Research Reports, 
has been formed 
at Washington by 
Richard Boeckel, 
Homer Joseph 


Dodge, Burt P. 
Garnett and 
Cleveland  Per- 
kins. 


The new serv- 
ice furnishes edi- 
torial writers 
with material .con- 
cerning the his- 
tory and back- 
2 Teosumnd go: f 
national subjects 
upon which they 
are expected to 
write editorial comment. The work of 
obtaining such information for study and 
reference is undertaken by the new group 
and supplied to 
clients. Special 
investigations also 
are made on as- 
signment. 

The reports 
deal with the ma- 
jor subjects in 
the news such as 
the Mellon pro- 
posal for reduc- 
ing taxes, the 
world court con- 
troversy, the sol- 
dier bonus, etc., 
in each case 
briefly reviewing 
the history of the 
matter and showing its relation to present 
conditions or proposed legislation. 

The reports are supplied to editors and 
publishers, and to 
Washington cor- 
respondents of 
newspapers and 
magazines of gen- 
eral circulation. 

The new enter- 
prise does not at- 
tempt to supply a 
news service and 
its reports are 
not intended. for 
publication, ac- 
cording = to" Sits 
founders. 

Messrs. Boeckel, 
Dodge and Per- 
: kins are engaged 
in the work of research, while Mr. Gar- 
nett is devoting his time to the business 
conduct of the service. Mr. Boeckel 
is a Washington 
correspondent and 
author net. ~wa- 
bor’s Money,’ a 
recent book deal- 
ing with the es- 
tablishment of 
banks with trade 
union funds. Mr. 
Dodge is editor 
of the Federal 
Trade Informa- 
tion Service. Mr. 
Garnett was for- 
merly managing 
editor, Washing- 
ton Herald. Mr. 
Perkins was sec- 
retary to Ambassador Child at Rome un- 
til a few months ago. 


RicHarRD BOECKEL 
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CLEVELAND PERKINS 


To Honor Postal Veteran 


_ Howard W. Connelly, assistant super- 
intendent of mails in charge cf second 
class matter in the City Hall post office, 
New York, will be honored by a banquet 
tendered by a number of periodical pub- 
lishers, Jan. 24, on the occasion of his 
72nd birthday. .R. C. Beadle is chairman 


and H. Stuart Acheson is secretary-treas- 
urer of the committee in charge. Fred- 
erick ‘\W. Hume is chairman of the com-) 
mittee on arrangements. 


HULTON GROUP HELD INTACT 


To Be Housed in Europe’s 
Newspaper Plant 


Largest 


James Heddle, managing editor for the 
Hulton Group of British newspapers 
since the retirement from active manage- 
ment of Sir Edward Hulton, Bart., has 
sent through Sir Charles Higham, who 
arrived on the S.S. [Majestic last week 
from London, representing the Indian 
Tea Growers, a message of special im- 
port to the advertising men of America. 

Mr. Heddle takes occasion to correct 
the impression that the recent sale of the 
Hulton group to a company headed by 
Lord Rothermere of the London Mail in- 
dicates any reduction in their number, or 
any diminution of their enterprise. Under 
Mr. Heddle’s management the Hulton 
Group remains an independent entity 
comprising the Daily Sketch, the Evening 
Standard, Illustrated Sunday Herald, 
Daily Dispatch, Evening Chronicle, Sun- 
day Chronicle, Empire News, World’s 
Pictorial News, Sporting Chronicle, Ath- 
letic News, Ideas, Week End Novels, 
Betty’s Paper, Boy’s Magazine and Pals. 

The Hulton Group, through Sir Edward 
Hulton, Bart., was among the first to stb- 
scribe $25,000 for the entertainment fund 
for the Advertising Convention, 


BLAKE NAMES COMMITTEES 


Midwest Circulation Managers’ Chief 
Announces 1924 Groups 


H. S. Blake, director of circulation, 
Capper Publications, Topeka, Kan., presi- 
dent, Midwest Circulation Managers’ As- 
sociation, has appointed the following di- 
rectors and committees ; 


Drrectors: C. B. McCauley, Wichita (Kan.) 
Beacon; Roy Bailey, Salina (Kan.) Journal; 
Walt B. Reynolds, Fremont (Neb.) Tribune; 
M. W. Halbacher, Oklahoma City, (Okla.) 
Oklahoman-Times; Sidney D. Long, Wichita 
(Kan.) Eagle; John Levand, Denver (Col.) 
Post; Ralph Seeman, St, Louis (Mo,) Globe 
Democrat. 

Memspersuip: Will A. Butler, Coloradc| 
Springs (Colo.) Telegraph; Sallie Lea Davis 
Sterling (Colo.) Advocate; Fred Seacrest, 
Lincoln (Neb.) State Journal; G, V. Allen, 
Hutchinson (Kan.) News; M. W. Halmbacher, 
Oklahoma ‘City (Okla.) Oklahoman. 

ProcramM: Lloyd Smith, Kansas City (Kan.) 


Kansan; R. J. Seeman, St. Louis (Mo.) Globe 
Democrat; V. A. Bridge, Omaha (Neb.) Bee; 
E. H. Kehoe, Pueblo (Colo.) Star-Journal; 


Frank Hamilton, Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune. 
By-Laws: Roy Bailey, Salina (Kans.) Jour 
nal; John Levand, Denver (Colo.) Post; Walt 
B. Reynolds, Fremont (Neb.) Tribune. 
GENERAL WELFARE: W. Boeshans, St. Josepl 
(Mo.) Gazette;-H. O. Sondergard, Hutchinsor 


(Kan.) Gazette; Sidney D. Long, Wichita 
(Kan.) Eagle. “= Se 
Convention: George Cobbe, Topeka (Kan.) 


Capital; Grail R. Fuller, Pueblo (Colo,) Chief-| 
tain; N. C, Peterson, Dodge City (Kan.) Globe: 
A. S. Wolverton, Topeka (Kan.) Capital; H. 
S. Blake, Topeka (Kan.) Capital. 
Pusiuicity: Sidney D. Long, Wichita (Kan). 
Eagle; Hugh B. Brown, Kearney (Neb.) Hub; 
Wm. Badger, St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press. 
-Newssoy We rare: Arthur LeComte, Kansas 
City (Mo.) Journal-Post; John Levand, Den- 


ver, Colo.) Post C. B. McCauley, Wichita 
(Kan.) Beacon. 
Aupitine: E. T. Francis Hastings (Neb.) 


Tribune; J. C. Denius, Dodge City (Kan.) 
Globe; George I. Williams, Iola Register. 


New York News Announces Ad Changes | 


Following the death of ‘Martin W.|) 
Gurnea, who up until his death was the 
Western advertising representative, New 
York News, the following changes in the 
News organization have ‘been made:| 
Harold B, Sherwood, formerly Eastern) 
advertising representative, becomes ma- 
tional advertising manager, in charge of 
both Eastern and Western offices. Lee 
J. Mohr, ‘formerly on the local staff m 
the New York office, becomes Western 
advertising representative with offices in 
the Tribune Building, Chicago. Ben L. 
Moyer of the national advertising staff| 
becomes Eastern advertising representa- 
tive. 


Goodwin Leaves Atlanta Georgian 


T. Buford Goodwin, for 4 years pub-' 
lisher, Atlanta Georgian, has joined the 
Birmingham Age-Herald as assistant pub-' 
lisher. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


The New Public Service 


I1J—A NEW PUBLIC UTILITY 


By BASIL 


HERE are several things that can be 

done with a river. It can be made 
‘to supply a city with water. It can be 
made to carry ferries from one of its 
banks to the other. And, of course, it 
can be fished in. 


Until the past few decades, this was 
about all the economic use to which a 
river could be put. But today rivers are 
made to light cities, run street cars and 
furnish the electric power for great fac- 
tories. Science and human resourceful- 
ness have found a way to use the natural 
power of the rivers of the country to 
serve the needs of millions of people. 

Concrete dams thrown across the cur- 
rent of the stream, huge water turbines, 
power plants and all the equipment of 
supplying a city with its electric current 
have harnessed the river to the service of 
men. And modern life becomes more 
convenient, more comfortable and more 
advanced. 

But, to ‘turn away from rivers, let us 
zonsider the great human stream of sup- 
ply and demand, of wants and offers, 
Jowing through every community on 
2very day of ‘the year.. The needs of a 
rityful of people, their desires to fill the 
lifferent needs of their neighbors—these 
meeasing natural sources of opportunity 
ind satisfaction have been in existence 
‘ver since men have been living what we 
hink of as “modern life,” with its com- 
ex business and household interests. its 
lewspapers and its increasing demands 
or service. 

For many years the voice of these 
veryday needs has been “the want ad.” 
ts name tells :a story and defines its 
imitations. It ‘brought the wants of 
eople to the attention of the newspaper- 
eading public. The early growth of 
want ads” was mainly along the lines 
f “Help Warited” and “Roomers and 
soarders Wanted,” and to the present 
ay a large part of the public looks on 
1€ classified section of a newspaper as 
‘arcely more than such a limited col- 
ction of small ads. 
This was and—in too many cases—is 
le practical extent of the economic use 
‘ which this stream of community sup- 
y and demand has been put. Most 
*wspapers have, of course, broadened 
eir classified matter a little, but in the 
ain, classified sections are extremely 
nited in their general usefulness. It is 
% the fault of the newspaper public 
at this all-around, unprofitable situation 
dists—it is the fault of the newspapers, 
emselves. It ‘took skilled engineers to 
vert natural water power into the 
eat public utility of electric power, and 
‘takes an expert understanding of clas- 
ied advertising to develop this important 
tvice for all the members of a com- 
nity. 
Speaking in terms of scientific ad- 
neces, classified advertising is just at 
» threshold of the period of the de- 
lopment of natural resources. Com- 
imity needs and ‘interests exist in great 
imbers—and it remains only for scien- 
¢ and intelligent methods to give ex- 
#ssion and satisfaction to them through 
ssified advertising. 
The hydro-electric engineer goes to 
irk and draws hitherto undreamed of 
sibilities of usefulness from the swiitly 
ving river. He works on tested prin- 
les. And the end of his efforts is to 
€ new and better service to the people 
the city on the banks of the river. 

‘he working methods of the intelligent 

bsified promoter are of the same type. 

expanding the field of classified from 
jandful of “wanted” classifications to 

-score and more varied and interest- 

' headings, new and seemingly limit- 

' usefulness is added to the medium. 

he, too, works on tested principles— 

i basic principles of the most perfect 

sible service to the readers of classi- 

“And again like the engineer, the 
mate success of his work depends on 
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° 
the degree of service he has been able 
to give to the people of the community. 

The more recent and the most im- 
portant development of classified rests on 
two points—the conception ‘of this type of 
advertising as made up of “classified ads” 
instead of “want ads,” and the pioneer 
vision of making it a public utility based 
on the fundamentals of the greatest pos- 
sible service to readers and advertisers, 
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each one largely determines its 


Next week, Mr. Smith will take up, in the fourth of his series 
of a year’s weekly articles, the all-important question of “The 
Classified Advertising Audience. 


When anyone says “classified,” he is 
talking the modern language of this sort 
of promotion. ‘Want ads” is a term of 
yesterday, with all the stigma of worn- 
out methods attached to it. And the dif- 
ference between the two is just this: 
Classified advertising is exactly what its 
name says it is—classified, catalogued, 
convenient advertising of offers and 
wants. And it is not only classified—but 
as nearly perfectly catalogued as it is 
possible to have it. 

This development of classified, ex- 
pressed in the carefully grouped and 
“1-2-3” classifications and the “A-B-C” 
ads of a standard system, is of prime im- 
portance to the reader. The whole 
service is built to conform immediately 
to the particular interests of any reader 
who may turn to it. Full description, 
multiple ads and careful indexing are all 
means to this same end. And this very 
service to the reader is that other most 
important thing from the newspaper 
point of view—service to the advertiser. 
True classified advertising has taken serv- 
ice to advertisers away from the un- 
profitable and unintelligent practices of 
letting them have the sizes of type and 
positions they wanted, at the expense of 
the catalogue effectiveness of the whole 
medium, and put it on its true basis of 
results, which can come only through 
satisfying the needs of an increasing 
number of readers. 

And this matter of “classified ads” leads 
up to the other fundamental point in the 
new era in classified advertising—the 
conception of it as a public utility. The 
distmguishing mark of a public utility, 
whether it is: an electric or a transit or 
a telephone company, should be that it 
gives genuine service to the people of a 
city. And that is exactly what the per- 
fect cataloguing of offers and wants does 
for every member of the community that 
a newspaper - serves. 

From. another point of view, a public 
utility is one that serves not only a few 
people well, but many. And the broaden- 
ing of the field of interest of the classified 
medium from a few headings to all the 
varied classifications of the Merchandise, 
Financial, Automotive, Real Estate and 
Business Service Groups, and so on, 
means that the interests of a great many 
people can be satisfied through the func- 
tioning of the classified medium as a 
catalogued unit. 

This then, is the beginning of a new 
age in classified development. It is the 
age of scientific principles, of intelligent 
activity and—more than anything else— 
the age of whole-hearted service to all 
the newspaper readers of every com- 
munity. 


IS ITS AUDIENCE ! 


And a classified ad is no exception to this rule. 
Who, then, reads classified ads? 
Billboards, car-cards, display and classified ads 
of advertising reaches a distinct 
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McLEAN NOW N. E. A. EXECUTIVE 


Former Editor Cleveland Press Made 
General Manager, Jan. 15 
(By Telegraph to Evitor & Pusiisurr) 


CLEVELAND, O., Jan. 15—Eugene Mc- 
Lean, former editor Cleveland Press, has 
been made general manager of the N. E. 
A. in some changes announced in Cleve- 
land, Jan. 15. Mr. McLean, after leay- 
ing Cleveland became publisher of the 
Scripps-Howard papers on the Pacific 
Coast. He resigned that position a year 
ago. 

Earl E. (Martin, president of the N. 
BE. A., retains his post. C. N. Landon 
has become general art director, and F. 
M. McKechie, who has been with the 
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And why? 

each type 
audience. And the audience of 
technique and angles of appeal. 


And when? 


Scripps-Howard organization in San 
Francisco, has been appointed assistant 
to the new general manager, Mr. McLean. 
Some other minor editorial changes are 
under consideration in the general offices 
of the N. BeSAS 

McLean was state political correspon- 
dent, Cleveland News, when it was owned 
by ‘Charles A. Otis. Later, he served the 
Cleveland Press as city hall reporter and 
later was made editor. After leaving 
San Francisco a year ago he came east 
and was Hearst’s Rochester, 'N. Y., pub- 
lisher until recently, 


Chicago, Racine, Agencies Merge 


Smith, McCrory & Co., Racine, Wis., 
advertising agency, recently affiliated 
with Porter, Eastman, Byrne Company 
in the Majestic Building, Chicago. 
Space on all advertising accounts will 
be handled through the latter company. 
The Racine office will be maintained. A 
substantial list of accounts has been 
turned over with this transaction, some 
of which are: Belle City Manufacturing 
Company, Racine; Harvey Spring and 
Forging Company;  Hilker-Wiechers 
Manufacturing Company, Modine ‘Manu- 
facturing Company, Racine; Racine Boat 
Company; Stover Signal Engineering 
Company. 


Huge Paper Machines Installed 


Four paper machines, said to ibe the 
largest -in the world, three of them of 
234 inch width, went into operation this 
month in Canada. These machines are 
capable of finishing a sheet of news 
print 18 feet wide. Companies  install- 
ing the new machines are the Belgo 
‘Canadian Paper (Company, Ltd., Shawini- 
gan Falls, Quebec; Donnacona Paper 
Company, Ltd, Donnacona, Quebec; 
Price Brothers & Co., Ltd., Quebec; and 
Backus-Brooks. Company, Kenora, Ont. 
All but the last named machines are ad- 
ditions to existing plants. 


Derby Brown Company Sold 


Albert. Frank & Co. advertising 
agency, has purchased the Derby Brown 
Company, Boston. Personnel of the 
Derby Brown Company continues with 
Albert Frank & Co. J. Bartlett Hydorn 
has been elected vice-president in charge 
of the Boston office. 


Howard Buys County Paper 


Raymond B, Howard, for three years 
city editor Wilmington (O) News, has 
bought the entire stock of the London 
(O) Madison County Press and as- 
sumed control Jan 1. 
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ROTO PAGE FORECASTS 
STYLES IN ST. PAUL 


Daily News Feature Draws Woman 
Reader Interest and Creates Store 
Good Will—Merchants Fur- 


nish Pictures 


Forecasting styles for its women read- 
ers through co-operation with the local 
stores has been a regular feature of the 
Sunday rotogravure section of the St. 
Paul News. A page has been devoted 
each week to show the latest style crea- 
tions. 

When the plan was inaugurated the 
leading department stores and the higher 
class specialty shops were asked to sub- 
mit photographs of their merchandise for 
use on the fashion page. Stores and 
shops were taken in rotation so that no 
favoritism could be implied in the selec- 
tion. of the pictures. However, it was 
found advisable in order to avoid duplica- 
tion to specify the merchandise wanted 
from each advertiser. 

Models are furnished by the Camera 
Art Studio. The only cost to the store 
is for the photograph which is used. In 
specifying the kind of article wanted the 
rotogravure editor, who has reserved the 
right to make his own selection of pic- 
tures to be used, finds that he has a much 
more attractive and well balanced fashion 
page than when the choice was left to 
the discretion of the advertisers. 

Unless the article desired was specified 
by the rotogravure editor, it was found 
that the tendency of the merchant was 
to send an article he wished to sell, in- 
stead of one that had good news value 
because it was an authentic new Style. 
For instance, in the late autumn, before 
this ruling was made, the rotogravure 
editor found himself swamped with 
photographs of fur coats. The advertis- 
ers disregarded the fact that there was 
no news value in these pictures. for 
fashions of fur coats had already been 
shown. And girls from the store were 
sometimes used as models. These had 
had no experience in mode ing and the 
results were far from satisfactory until 
the rotogravure editor hit upon the plan 
of having one photographer anc profes- 
sional models to pose the styles. 

St. Paul merchants are greatly inter- 
ested in the fashion page and report nu- 
merous sales as a result of the display. 
Outside of the good will created for the 
paper with its advertisers there is also 
an increased interest of the women read- 
ers who are informed through the fashion 
page just what is on display in the shops 
and where it may be purchased. It also 
gets away from the stereotyped fashion 
pictures sent out by syndicates and of 
only casual interest to anyone. 

Pictures for the page must always meet 
the editorial standard of artistic merit 
and news yalue. There should be variety 
and since the advertisers have now sensed 
what is of use to the “roto” fashion 
Page and what is worthless, there is no 
end of suggestions from them for pictures 
that might be used in this section. 

The paper feels amply repaid for the 
trouble it has gone to in order to work 
up the fashion page to its present stand- 
ard, not only in good will of its adver- 
tisers but’ in added interest this feature 
holds for women readers. It is the only 
paper in the Twin Cities to use a local 
fashion page. And it costs each adver- 
tiser but $5, the cost of the photograph. 


Northern New York Press Meets 


Editors and publishers from 6 northern 
New York counties are meeting at Wa- 
tertown, N. Y., Friday and Saturday of 
this week for the annual convention of 
the Northern New York Press Associa- 
tion. It is the 11th annual gathering. 
The program is in charge of F. Dudley 
Corse, president of the association. 


$25,000 for Color Weekly Name 


Twenty-five thousand dollars in cash 
will be paid for a name for the proposed 
weekly picture magazine to be started in 
May by the Chicago Tribune. 


& Sean 
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AUDIT BUREAU BANS FREE CIRCULATION 
MEMBERS AS STEP IN PROGRESS 


More Than 30 Publications of This Class Dropped—1923 Re- 
port Shows Most Successful Year—Hawaiian and 
Japan Dailies Ask Membership 


By STANLEY CLAGUE 


Managing Director, Audit Bureau of Circulation 


CLOSE of the year 1923 found the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations mid- 
of its existence. 

Just about a 
decade ago at 
this time a pre- 
liminary commit- 
tee was formed 
for the purpose 
of considering the 
organization of 
an Audit Bureau. 
The work of this 
committee culmi- 
natedlin a con- 
vention held in 
Chicago in June, 
1914, at which 
the Bureau was 
formally and of- 
ficially launched. 

Each year has been a year of progress 
and prosperity, culminating in the year 
1923, during which it can be rightly said 
that greater progress than ever was made. 

December 31, marked the last day of 
the campaign against free circulation pub- 
lications continuing in membership in the 
Bureau. On that day all memberships 
of free circulation publications were au- 
tomatically cancelled on time limit. 

In spite of the fact that there were 
more than 30. publications of this class in 
the Bureau, which were lost to member- 
ship, the Bureau now has 1,832 adver- 
tiser, advertising agent and publisher 
memberships, scattered over the North 
American Continent. Had free circula- 
tion publications been retained in mem- 
ship the Bureau would have had the larg- 
est total number of members in its his- 
tory. 

During the year the office of the Bu- 
reau has been visited by representatives 
from Japan and the Hawaiian Islands, 
asking for the spread of the organization 
to these territories. It is hoped that a 
plan can be worked out to bring into the 
Bureau the Hawaiian papers at no far 
distant date. The Japanese representa- 
tives were informed that while it would 
be impossible for the Bureau to actively 
participate in the work in Japan, never- 
theless the Bureau would co-operate to 
the fullest possible extent to assist in the 
establishment of a Bureau in that coun- 
try. 

Newspapers in the Philippine Islands 
have also urged the Bureau to extend its 
activities to that country. That is im- 
practicable. 

In Holland the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations, established at Amsterdam, is 
continuing in operation, exactly along the 
same lines as the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations in the United States and Can- 
ada. The by-laws and rules and regula- 
tions of the Holland A. B. C. are almost 
word for word the same as the by-laws 
and rules and regulations of the Ameri- 
CanwAce Ba.w. . 

In England, advertisers and advertising 
agents and publishers feel that the year 
1924 should mark the culmination of the 
verification idea in the British Isles. At- 
tempts have been made to form an or- 
ganization—in fact there is, in existence 
at present an organization established for 
that purpose, but all agree that important 
changes will be necessary to accomplish 
the results desired. A number of im- 
portant publishers and advertisers and 
advertising agents met with the officials 
of the Bureau during the 1923 conven- 
tion of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, and later met with the 
entire board of directors of the A. B. C. 
at a luncheon given at the Hotel Tray- 
more. The hope was expressed then, and 
has been reiterated a number of times in 
correspondence since, that the Bureau 
would be of assistance to the British ad- 
vertisers, advertising agents and publish- 
ers during the 1924 convention of the A. 


way in the tenth year 


CLAGUE 


STANLEY 


A. C. of W., in bringing the plans for 
an A. B.'C., on lines similar to the Amer- 
ican A, B. C., to a head. W. S, Craw- 
ford, chairman of the program commit- 
tee, has notified the Bureau that an Audit 
Bureau committee is being formed to take 
charge of the Audit Bureau program dur- 
ing the London-1924 convention. It is 
the hope of several of the directors to at- 
tend the London convention and partici- 
pate in the discussions on this subject. 

The Bureau’s own convention held in 
Chicago in October was short and suc- 
cessful. 

The departmental meetings developed 
discussions looking toward the advance- 
ment of the interests of the various de- 
partments along circulation and other 
lines. 

As evidence of the desire on the part 


for 
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the Bureau. A reading of the rule will 
show that this is not the case, 

The rule is aimed at the practice of 
clipping contest coupons by the wholesale 
for the purpose of securing votes. After 
the coupons are clipped the balance of 
the paper becomes waste and is of no use 
to either the publisher or the advertiser. 

This same rule applies to coupons used 
in advertisements, offering merchandise 
either free or at greatly reduced prices. 
An illustration of the evil of this method 
of securing circulation is found in the 
recent advertising of a cigarette, in which 
there is an offer of a package of ciga- 
rettes at a greatly reduced price. One 
newspaper alone found that over 70,000 
papers had been purchased by merchants 
for the purpose of securing these ciga- 
rettes at the reduced price. The publish- 
er, however, voluntarily eliminated these 
copies from paid circulation and in an 
announcement in his paper shortly after 
the advertisement appeared, stated the 
facts in the case and made the announce- 
ment that no claim for circulation would 
be made for these copies, 

Contests involving the element of 
chance (circulation lottery schemes) 
have been greatly minimized during the 
past year. Only two cases have been 
brought to the attention of the Bureau. 

The Audit Bureau of 'Circulations is 


A JOURNALISTIC TRIUMPH 


“The fluctuations in newspaper advertising since 1919 have 


been less than in magazine advertising,” 


according to the Fed- 


eral Reserve Bank of New York. The bank bases its statement 
largely on the annual edition of Editor & Publisher of New 
York, which is, by the way, a triumph of accuracy and complete 
analysis of the publication industry of the United States. 


James Wright Brown, editor, and his staff of specialists, have 


established as an unquestioned 


authority their compilation of 


American publication facts and comparisons. No better evidence 
of this than that the New York Federal Reserve Bank selects 
Editor & Publisher’s figures as the basis of its conclusions, 
and so accredits the “newspaper man’s newspaper.” 


—The Los Angeles Evening Express. 


of publishers to advance the standards of 
practice in their own departments, it may 
be mentioned that the Business Publica- 
tion division voluntarily recommended to 
the board. of directors that the answer to 
Paragraph 24, which concerns renewals, 
be made mandatory and not answered as 
heretofore at the option of the publisher. 
This was adopted by the board of direc- 
tors and will go into effect for the period 
beginning July 1, 1924. 

Aside from this, no drastic changes 
were suggested and the general conven- 
tion, after formally adopting the reports 
of the departmental meetings and re- 
electing the retiring members of the board 
of directors, adjourned before noon. 

Heretofore no set program has been 
arranged for the general session of the 
convention, because usually there is no 
lack of topics brought up for discussion, 
of interest to all concerned. It was felt 
that this was a loss of a great oppor- 
tunity and the decision has been reached 
that at the next convention a set program 
will be arranged with topics to be selected 
by referendum before the convention 
meets. 

One important ruling was adopted by 
the board of directors early in the year. 
This concerns contest coupons, the use 
of which has been revived to a marked 
extent within the last 18 months. 


This rule reads as follows: 


“Where contests are held offering prizes for 
the greatest number of votes, based on cou- 
pons clipped from the paper, and it is impossi- 
ble to definitely determine from publisher’s 
record the number of copies purchased to se- 
cure coupons only, the number of copies sold 
during the period of the contest in excess of 
normal (normal being based on the average 
of a like period preceding and succeeding the 
contest) shall be deducted from the respective 
paid classification and set up as ‘Samples’ with 
full explanation.” 


There has been a misunderstanding as 
to the application of this rule. Some 
have interpreted it to mean that all con- 
tests would be barred under the rules of 


the one institution on the North Ameri- 
can ‘Continent in which there is not even 
an imaginary boundary line between the 
United States and Canada. 


The growing importance of the Bureau 
was excellently exemplified at a meeting 
of the board of directors held in Mon- 
treal in February last. The board and 
the Canadian Advisory Committee met 
during the day for the consideration of 
not only Canadian problems but also the 
general problems of the Bureau and in 
the evening a dinner was given in honor 
of the A. B. C. at the Mount Royal 
Hotel. At this gathering there were as- 
sembled Cabinet ‘Ministers of the Domin- 
yon and the Province of Quebec, officials 
of the city of Montreal, famous Canadian 
editors and publishers, who came from 
points of Canada as far scattered as St. 
John, ‘N. B., Toronto, Ont., and Winni- 


peg, ‘Man. A number of representative 
members of the Bureau, publishers and 
advertisers, attended from the United 
States. 


The growing importance of the Bu- 
reau’s reports is bringing forward a num- 
ber of problems to be solved. The solu- 
tion of these, always keeping in mind the 
principles which have made possible the 
Bureau’s great success in the past, will 
be the object of the board of directors 
of the Audit Bureau of ‘Circulations, and 
it is hoped that the achievements of 1924 
will mark another milestone of success 
in the Bureau’s history. 


Socialist Weekly Appears in N. Y. 


First issue of the New Leader, new 
Socialist weekly of New York City, goes 
on sale today, Jan. 19. The following 
contributors have agreed to serve: Eu- 
gene V. Debs, Morris Hillquit, Victor 
L. Berger, Algernon Lee, Abraham 
Cahan, Norman Thomas, Dr, Isaac A. 
Hourwich, Joseph E. Cohen, Clement 
Wood, John M. Work and G. A. Hoehn. 


IMBER QUITS LONDON 
MAIL DIRECTORSHIP 


| 
Resigns as Advertising Chief, Associ- 
ated Newspapers, Ltd., to Take 
Similar Position on Daily 


Chronicle, Feb. 4 


q 


i 
b 
By Cable to Epitor & PUBLISHER 

Lonpon, Jan. 15.— Horace S. Imber, 
advertisement director, Associated News- | 
papers, Ltd., London, has retired and will 
devote himself to the official publications 
of the British Empire Exhibition. Ste- 
phen Milliken has been named to succeed) 
him. 

Associated Newspapers, Ltd., comprise 
the London Daily Mail, Evening News, 
Weekly Dispatch, and Overseas Daily 
Mail. 


Shortly after announcement of Im- 


Horace ’S. ImMBer 


ber’s retirement from the Associated 
Newspapers, proprietors of the London 
Daily Chronicle announced he had been 
appointed advertisement director of the 
Daily Chronicle and Sunday News, ef-| 
fective Feb. 4. It was. also announced| 
that Arthur Richardson, for 14 years’ 
advertisement manager of those papers, 
will retain his position. : | 
_ Imber was one of the dominant figures 
in the British delegation to the A. A, C. 
of W. convention, Atlantic City, last. 
year. He is chairman of the Accommo- 
dation ‘Committee’ for the London: meet 
next July. 


Knox Sells Brokerge Business _ 


Newspaper brokerage and financing 
business inaugurated in Kansas City, Mo, 
a few months ago by Clyde H. Knox, 
former. publisher, Leavenworth (Kan.) 
Post and Independence (Kan.) Reporter,) 
will be taken over Jan..15, by the Mid- 
West Newspaper Bureau, Mr. Knox an- 
nounced this week, hes 

‘Paul J. Brindel will be in charge of 
the new bureau, which is planning to give 
Missouri Valley publishers a combined 
brokerage, Anancial, expert appraisal and 
circulation campaign service. It is un- 
derstood the Mid-West. Bureau will be 
incorporated this month for $50,000 to 
enable it to,have a free hand in conduct-' 
ing its enterprises. 


Lochner Leaves. Clermont Press 


John C. Lochner, senior publisher, 
Clermont (Fla.) Press, retired Dec, 15, 
from active connection with that news- 
paper. His son, Don. M. Lochner, took 
over the business. Mr. Lochner will con- 
tinue as editor and publisher of the Flor- 
ida Publisher, monthly magazine for 
newspaper men and women. He is alse 
bears National Editorial Asati 
ation. 


$150,000 for Tourist Ads 


Harry N. Burhans, executive secretary, 
Denver Tourist Bureau, has announced 
a budget of $150,000 will be expended this’ 
year in advertising Denver and Colorado 
scenic beauties. 


Editor & Publisher 


INLAND PRESS FIGHT AGAINST FREE 
PUBLICITY BEARING FRUIT 


After Two-Year Struggle Many Advertisers Have Quit Grat- 
uitous Space Seeking—Metropolitan Dailies 


Still “Fall” 


NDICATIONS of success in the Lenroot of Wisconsin, came out flat- 

fight being waged by the Inland footed against such practice iby the gov- 
Daily Press Association against free pub- ernment, making an address that was 
licity were re- broadcast by the Associated Press over 
ported this week the United States on this subject at the 
by Wil V. Tuf- October meeting of the Inland Press. It 
ford, Clinton, Ia., undoubtedly will bear creat fruit. 
secretary - treas- “In that line of effort the Inland has 
, been eminently successful. 

After two years “The Inland did not stop in its effort, 
of bitter, dis- after beginning the contest, The secre- 
agreeable contest, tary was invited to meet with other asso- 
the Inland secre- ciations and address them on the subjeci. 
tary now tells The office has been burdened with cor- 
Eprtor & FPus- respondence with secretaries of other as- 
LISHET in an ex- sociations, national and regional, both in 
clusive statement the United States and Canada, until num- 
that many adver- bers of them are now teaming with the 
tisers of national 
moment have left Wit V. Turrorp 
the free publicity 
field entirely to become “national cash ad- 
vertisers of real importance to the benefit 
of both the newspaper and the increased 
incomes of the advertisers.” 

Despite certain advances, the free pub- 
licity idea seems, however, to be firmly 
entrenched in the minds of many adver- 
tisers, Tufford says. 

“Greedy minds, ever ready to get some- 
thing for nothing and get as much of the 
other fellow’s property as possible, are 
growing in numbers. More agencies are 
springing up continuously, scheming to 
get free advertising in dailies. The 
greater number of them seem to be in 
New York.” 

Reviewing the association’s fight on free 
publicity, which will be waged even more 
bitterly during the coming year, Tufford Inland on the rubber stamp system ot 
points out many difficulties faced and ob- firing the objectionable free matter back 
stacles overcome. to the corporation or individual to be 

“Undoubtedly some progress has been benefited, not back to the grafting 
made,’ Tufford whimsically states, “be- promoter. 
cause one interest caught in the act tried “Notable among these associations is 
to secure the discharge of the secretary.” the Southern Asociation, the National 

To carry on the fight, Inland procured Editorial Association, the National Can- 
rubber stamps, which were sold to indi- adian Association, and the New England 
vidual members, who were to stamp all Association.” 
free matter received and return it to the Metropolitan dailies, Tufford charges, 
sender. violate rules against publishing press 

Another line of endeavor the secretary agent material more often than the small 
advocated in his letters of instruction was newspapers.. He cites. one case as 
that returned free publicity ibe sent back example: 
to the original advertiser, or the one to ~ “an insurance agency in Chicago 
be benefited, not to the agency sending schemed to get free advertising for a 


it out. railroad and for itself. The railroad runs 
“The rubber stamps were obtained, from Chicago to New York. It. suc- 
and if they had been sent out gratis, un- ceeded very largely. It sent copy out all 
doubtedly many more members would along the line. Most small papers fell 
have used them than did. As it was, 140 for it. Two weeks after it had been sent 
signed orders for them, and all but a few out, some big New York daily had its 
paid the cost of the stamp,’ Tufford Chicago representative telegraph the en- 
states. tire story, then two weeks old, and ran 
Early in the endeavor Tufford found ‘t on its first page as a leader, despite 
a difficulty which he tried to overcome: the fact it was dead news through Michi- 
“When the stamp was received the gan. and New York State and Pennsyl- 
Manager turned the duty of censorship vania, Ohio and Indiana, and had been 
in many cases over to his stenographer dead news for two weeks. 
or some clerk in the business department, “Promoters of this free graft effort are 
when in reality the editorial department rather overbearing at times in their cor- 
was the place where the education must respondence, and one of them published 
oe conducted to prevent free matter from recently in its matter that, ‘if the fool 
getting into the dailies, much of which newspaper man wants to run it for noth- 
vet finds space in them in some way,” he ing let him him do so.’ 
said. “An effort was made to influence “That it is detrimental to national ad- 
the ‘business manager to let the editorial vertising is shown in the case of one au- 
lepartment wield the stamp. tomobile manufacturing plant. It had 
“In another way the business manager liberal contracts with daily papers 
nade the effort weaker than it should through one state. Somebody preached 


THE SAN FRANCI 


erence to the result of an arbitration 


representative for the Department of 
San Francisco Newspaper Publishers’ 


“In a story recently appearing in 
erence to a San Francisco typographical arbitration, we want to direct your 


attention to the fact that the date o 
the errors which appeared in the repo 
will disclose, it is obvious, especially 
granted, that the story of the trial wa 
proceedings referred to were held in 


ave been by deliberately using free ad- free publicity to it. It sent out peremp- also found himself presented with a lusty 
ettising, especially in getting up auto- tory orders to cut its advertising space youngster of the male persuasion. 


nobile special editions. down one-half, though there was no 
“Another difficulty encountered was clause permitting it, and with that order 


‘Overnment free advertising, sent out to went a generous supply of free advertis- of the Washington Times, to square the 


HE San Francisco Newspaper Publishers’ Association has called attention 
to an omission in a story published in these columns recently with ref- 


Union. The story was based upon a report made by David Wiess, a special 


than three years ago, when retail prices were at the peak.” 


for January 19, 1924 Ll] 


“Free publicity: cannot tbe blamed. en- McDOUGALL REPORTS 


tirely to commercial enterprises. The 


secretary has knowledge of one 6 weeks’ U., S: KEEN FOR LONDON 
campaign of a few churches in a city to 


run a_ great ee service, bringing a English Ad Man and Convention 
team trom a village in an interior part s r 

of the state to conduct the service, The Worker Back in England With 
result of this was 426 claimed converts in Message of High American 

the 6 weeks, who had been given cards Enthusiasm 

introducing them to some church to finish 
the job. But the newspapers of that town , i 
under the pressure that it was a religious By Hergert C, Ripour 
movement, gave columns of free adver- 
tising that no business man in the town 
could have bought at any price, much of 
the matter used not being news matter 
at all or having any trace of it, but be- 
ing more in the nature of a Barnum cir- 
cus ad. 


(London Editor, Epitor & Pu BLISHER) 


Lonpon, Jan. 7—I saw Thomas Mc- 
Jougall today, after his return from his 
yusiness trip to New York. He landed 
in town the day before Christmas, but 
iad experienced such a strenuous time at 
the hands of his American. friends that 
“And the question is, was not more he and Mrs. McDougall had to put in the 
wrong done by the newspaper in publish- 1oliday: resting. 
ing such extraordinary prepared matter Mr. 
free, than the good the newspaper did, pressed by the excellent work being done 
particularly when it must be remembered xy the On-to-London Committee in. New 
that the expenses of the foreign team and York. He had a long interview with Lou 
their salary were duly paid regularly, lolland, and said he believed Mr. Hol- 
while the newspaper got absolutely noth- and was surprised to find that the British 
ing?” side had done so much and got so far 
with its arrangements for the July con- 
vention at Wembley. 

“There is a great desire on the part of 
American advertising men to get things 
moving,” said Mr. McDougall. “Every- 
body is keen and enthusiastic, and I was 
much interested in the volley and variety 
ot questions fired at me concerning the 
July accommodation in London, what 
Wembley stood for, what were the sights 
to see and the nature of our program at 
the convention. Everybody appreciated 
what is being done in London and be- 
lieves that it must make for a better un- 
derstanding between the two countries, 

“One thing struck me very forcibly— 
advertising men there are very emphatic 
that their delegation in July shall be thor- 
oughly representative of advertising in- 
terests, with no outsiders. 

“The influence of such men as H. H. 
Charles, the president of the New York 
Advertising Club; Mr. Halsted, chairman 
of the On-to-London Committee: W. H. 
Rankin, Jesse Neal, McKinnon and Buck- 
ley, of Chicago, was very marked. They 
are all working to secure a big delegation 
(Washington Editor, Eprror & PUBLISHER Os Lo: right sort. Mr. Charles sib the 

interest among the New York club’s more 

Wasurineoton, D. C., Jan. 17—Popu- than 2,000: members was great and sin- 
lation of Washington’s newspaper colony cere: the club secretary, Clifton Jackson, 
has been increased by 10 within the past adding that there would probably be 150 
few months, but the increase cannot be to 200 from that club alone. y 
attributed to the purpose of publishers to “What did I do out there? Well, we 
augment their Washington staffs now know what American hospitality was last 
that there is general pick-up in capital June. I think it has become intensified, 
news. — , if that be possible. I only had two eve- 

The increase came in the natural course nings to myself. There was the Sphinx 
of things and consists of 5 girls and 5 Club dinner, the Publicity Lodge, where 
boys—arrivals in the families of 10 news- Scots pipers played me in, and a number 
paper men in Washington. of other functions, including the dinner 

The baby race started several months of the Transatlantic Shipping Lines. to 
ago when boasts were heard that boy create better business relations between 
babies in Washington newspaper families. the railroads and shipping companies: T 
would soon outnumber the girls. The was a guest of the Cunard Company. 
arrival at the home of Alfred H. Kirch- This reminds me, I was able ‘to arrange 
ofer of the Buffalo Evening News was that representatives of the shipping com- 
a girl, and J. Fred Essary of the Balti- panies handling the transportation next 
more Sun soon announced a girl. Sut July should depute representatives to~ ac= 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer bureau, elated company the delegation to and fro to 
doubtless at the selection of Cleveland ensure ‘their absolute comfort.” 
as, the Republican convention city, evened 
the score with a boy each for Walker S. 
3uel and James L. Wright. ‘Carter Field 
of the New York Tribune heralded a 
boy, and Raymond Clapper of United 
News announced his first arrival, a girl. 

Robert Smith of the Chicago Tribune, 
who tills the soil at Mount Vernon ‘when 
not covering the Senate for the Tribune, graphical Union No, 403 has voted in 
added another boy to his growing family favor of a strik btain hicher’ w 
of young Virginia farmers, and J. Bart *@¥0" O! a Strike to obtain higher wages, 


4 : ‘ladelphia Bulletin, 2nd has made recommendations to na- 
Campbell, of the Philadelphia Bulletin, tional headquarters to that effect. ac- 


cording to Fred Meredith, president. 

If national headquarters approve, both 
the Tulsa World, the Tribune and 3 
trade journals will be without printers, 


McDougall said he was much im- 


SCO WAGE SCALE 


with the San Francisco Typographical 


Labor. The communication from the 
Association is as follows: 


EDITOR AND PUBLISHER with ref- 


f the hearing was omitted. Ignoring 
rt, which an examination of the record 
so in view of the increase in wages 
s not complete without the date. The 
October and November in 1920, more 


BABY “CONTEST” TIED 


Five Boys, Five Girls, Arrive in Wash- 
ington News Circles 
By SAm BeELi 


TULSA TYPOS VOTE STRIKE 


Petition National Headquarters for Per- 
mit to Open Wage War 
(By Telegraph to Epvtror & PUBLISHER) 


Tusa, Okla. Jan. 15.—Tulsa Typo- 


It remained for William Gavin of the 
Boston Traveler and Edward McKenna 


, f rae ; i i it was said. 
take bureaus successful and make gov- ing, saying that the advertising paid for match with two girls. The mother of 5 


™mmental efforts successful, practically had not paid and that they must have this the young (McKenna miss was formerly 
emanding that the paper publish the free advertising given to them as well as Miss Grace Phelps of the Hearst papers. 


tuff free from a patriotic viewpoint. the discounting of the contract 50 per 
“The secretary had a clash with a num- cent. to make it go by. A lot of daily 
er of superintendents of bureaus, who newspapers fell for it, when it was but 
ety arbitarily and wunpleasantly en- a premeditated effort to get advertising 
favored to show him that there was no for nothing. The only way to put the j 


propriations to pay for government ad- brake on every wheel is for the business number is probably greater. than. any 
ertising, and it must be run. Even- manager to stiffen his back a little, other city of its size in the world. Every 
ally, through the Inland, Senator and stick for the whole contract. city in Cuba has one or more dailies. 


Daily Installs Radio Laboratory 


‘Cleveland Plain Dealer has installed a 
radio laboratory in charge of the radio 
editor, Harry A. Mount. The laboratory 

Havana has 22 daily newspapers serv- js on the sixth floor of the newspaper of- 
ng its population of about 364,000. This fice’ and is equipped to test material ad- 
vertised so that the radio editor can ad- 
vise amateurs and other radio fans of 
the quality of all material. 


Havana Boasts 22 Dailies 


a <eX78 


12 


Editor 


WANTED—PRESS AUTOMOBILE CRITICS 
TO TELL TRUTH ABOUT NEW CARS 


Ullman Asks for an Alan Dale of Gasoline Alley to Sift Merits 
of Models—Public Now Hears Nothing 
But Praise 


By WILLIAM ULLMAN 


[ EprrorRIAL Note:—Is car | criticism 
coming? Or must motorists of America 
be content. to read nothing but praise 
about every new model on the market? 
Is the automotive business patting itself 
on the back too vigorously? And why 
does the American press draw ‘a dead- 
line between criticism of theatrical pro- 
ductions and automotive productions? 
The British press is frank m tts dis- 
cussion of cars. “Revicws’. of new 
cars in England make good readwmg, 
stimulate manufacturers to higher ideals, 
and. give credit where credit 1s due. 

In. Washington, D. C., Ullman has 
written very frankly about motoring for 
a number of years, and still has the re- 
spect, confidence and oficial indorsement 
of the Washington Automotive Trade As- 
sociation. | 


IPRERE is a rule. for. reformers 
which urges them to lead up, to 
an important discussion with: something 
calculated to get a laugh. The theory of 
it is just simple! psychology, capitalizing 
the human weakness for having its med- 
icine done up in pink sugar pills. For- 
tunately, in this instance, the joke exists 
before the story; and the reform can com- 
mence in the first paragraph. You've 
nearly split your sides laughing over the 
amount of ink and newsprint wasted in 
patting every American car on the back. 
Now is the time to get down to business 
and wonder what it all means. 

In America every automobile is the salt 
of the earth—in print. Manutacturers 
expect the press to throw bouquets. The 
press expects to print “puff” about every 
car advertised. And the public expects tu 
read it. It leads one to speculate as to 
what would happen if an automotive critic 
popped on the horizon and did for the 
automobile business what the dramatic 
critics has done for—or done to—the 
theatrical business. 

In Britain they have writers who. ac- 
tually review cars impartially, who say 
what they ‘believe to be true, whether it 
hurts or pleases. It makes bully good 
reading. It keeps manufacturers awake 
nights wondering what “they'll say’? about 
the offerings when “released.” It’s an 
altogether different system than America s 
plan of writing unqualified praise about 
every make and every model and, it de- 
serves to ibe considered ‘by motorists, 
manufacturers, dealers and press people. 

An Alan Dale in Gasoline Alley might 
easily revolutionize the whole American 
scheme of things. Constructive criticism 
of American cars would do away with the 
underhanded sort of “knocking” which at 
present runs so rampant among the trade 
folks and the car buying public as to 
boost unworthy cars to great popularity 
and at the same time drag down the ideals 
of great engineers t> the level of failure. 

Automotive America needs no knockers, 
no wiseacres with the “real inside dope,” 
put expert critics who, knowing values, 
will be permitted to express themselves 
frankly for the benefit of those who make, 
sell, and buy motor cars. ; 

What is written about the American 
automobiles in the average newspaper 
serves no good purpose. It is printed to 
satisfy those who believe the public,.en- 
joys reading about the wonders of the 
cars it buys. Candidly, the public would 
much prefer learning why its cars failed 
to give the advertised mileage, or why 
they still have the repair shop habit. 

The self-praise of cars in the reading 
columns of the newspapers merely dupli- 
cates what is said in the paid advertising 
space—a rather poor duplicate at that. 
Viewed from a professional angle it is 
evidence that the copy writer didn’t do 
the job quite well enough. 

The people who get secret thrills read- 
ing “nice things” that are said about their 
cars are the very folk who ought to be 
constantly criticised. The quickest way 


of bringing out the worst in a man is to 
constantly praise his work. This ap- 
plies to the American automobile manu- 
facturer, and explains why there is still 
vast room for improvement in automobile 
design. . 

Just because the American automobile 
is the best in the world is no reason why, 
with frank criticism, it couldn’t be better. 
The evil effects of publicity methods in 
connection ‘with the advertising of Amer- 
ican automobiles has been submerged in 
the rush of competition. The marked ad- 
vances in design, construction, lines and 
equipment have not been the result of 
public demand, but the result of the am- 
bition of each manufacturer to outdo the 
other, Demands have been created. And 
the automobile has progressed. in spite 
of flattery. 
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American business seems to be under 
the impression that if the writer told the 
truth about cars—told it openly, that is 
—the public would immediately cease 
buying. 

Popular novels are raked over the 
coals. Likewise plays and concert artists. 
But the public buys more books than it 
ever did. Likewise does it go to more 
plays and support more artists. 

Doubtless more automobiles would be 
sold if the public could clearly under- 
stand the shortcomings of the cars. it 
drives. Nowadays a motorist does not 
switch over to a new model or make 
until he has been educated through ad- 
vertising to want something else. Com- 
petition stimulates the demand for “dif- 
ferent” cars. 

Some idea of the great additional ex- 
pansion of the automobile business 
through criticism can be had by picturing 
what would happen should the automotive 
critics publicly state that owners of a 
certain particular type of engine were not 
getting their money’s worth. If there 
was truth in this—and the motoring pub- 
lic would soon find out once the question 


chad been, raised—there would be an im- 


mediate landslide toward some other 
type of power plant, with motorist and 
manufacturer each benefiting through 


OUR NEW TELEPHONE NUMBERS 


DITOR & PUBLISHER takes pleasure in announcing that 


its telephone facilities have been practically doubled this 


week. Pressure of business has been steadily increasing on its 


Private Branch Exchange for several months, and, not infre- 


quently, incoming calls have been subject to the delay of “busy” 


wires. 


Relief has not been available until a few days ago, when 


the New York Telephone Company offered five new trunk lines, 


which have been placed in service. 


Prompt service is thus 


assured, and EDITOR & PUBLISHER is glad to share the benefit 


with its friends. 


Hereafter call 


BEEKMAN 5814, 5815, 5816, 5817 or 5818 


But times change. Motorists are get- 
ting painfully car-wise. They discuss 
design, values and performance intelligent- 
ly. They are getting critical. Who 
knows but what they will demand an ex- 
pression of this criticism in their press? 

The right kind of criticism would bring 
about improvements which competition 
alone has never produced. 

It is the public’s criticism which event- 
ually causes a manufacturer to change his 
entire line, but this is a slow form of 
progress in which many dollars are lost 
both by manufacturer and car buyers. 

The truth, crystallized by newspaper 
criticism, would eliminate a tremendous 
waste of time, money and effort; and 
would spur the manufacturer on to higher 
ideals and the public to a better appre- 
ciation of merit. 

When the actor, Frank Craven, con- 
cocted a musical comedy venture several 
years ago the dramatic critics agreed that 
he had made a rather bad job of it. But 
this criticism, instead of putting Craven 
out of business, made him. He sat down 
at his typewriter and pounded out “The 
First Year” which won him instant 
recognition, 

The thing that saves the public from 
viewing a surplus of tawdry productions 
—and that saves the threatrical producers 
from wasting their capital in the foolish 
belief that the public will fall for anything 
all the while—is the dramatic critic’s 
frankness in stating that shop-worn cos- 
ttrmes and scenery are shop-worn. Why 
progress is presumed to be possible 
through a reversal of this principle in the 
“reviewing of motor cars will doubtless 
remain one of the mysteries of the age. 

About as far as the modern automotive 
writer dare go in speaking of the merits 
of a car nowadays is to state that the 
coachwork is remarkable for “a car of its 
class.” 


the change and the further stimulation 
of business. 

It is feared that criticism aimed at the 
car after it has gone into production 
would react unfavorably upon the indus- 
try. The manufacturer's market would 
be seriously affected, and the suggested 
changes, if made, would not begin to 
reach the public until many months later 
—which might be too late. 

This argument goes flat the moment 
one suggests inviting the criticism while 
the new car or new model is in the final 
experimental stage, and before it goes 
into production. 

Times change! Just 2 years ago it 
was considered fatal to competition to di- 
vulge the details of a new line of cars 
before production and sales got under 
way, yet in this very year of the keenest 
competition known to the industry, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation are virtually 
offering for criticism the “copper-cooled 
Chevrolet” without losing sleep over the 
possibility of having a competitor run 
away with the idea! 

The development of new models and 
new cars is no longer a secret process; 
and it is during the development stage 
when criticism could be very valuable. 

The way matters stand now a manu- 
facturer runs away with himself on his 
own publicity matter. Naturally he 
thinks the idea is good, and nobody tells 
him otherwise—that is, not until he has 
invested in thousands of cats which do 
not sell; The public’is the bést critic of 
all, but its criticism is fatal. 

‘Criticism of automobiles would quickly 
separate the wheat from the chaff, and 
strengthen the public’s confidence in the 
good. Criticism is often feared, resented, 
voted for discard, and wiseacres say it 
could never happen in automobile circles 
because of the advertising; but dramatic 
productions get “panned” and the pro- 


ducers keep right on advertising. The | 
most effective copy they use is composed 
of quotations from the critics’ reviews! | 
The industry is so unfamiliar with 
honest criticism that it virtually turns a 
deaf ear to suggestions offered by its 
own customers. There are dozens of 
small things which could be improved 
upon, and at'very little cost. But if you 
speak to your dealer about them, and 
suggest his advising the factory, he shrugs 
his shoulders and hands you a catalogue | 
anent the “greatest car in America!” 
There is a real demand for the automo- 
tive critic. It may seem like a bitter | 
pill for the motor industy, but in the long 
run it will sell more good automobiles 
and produce far better results for those 
who use them. It’s just a question of 
raising standards, and of saving the auto- 
mobile industry from the bad tumble it 
is certain to take if allowed to pat itself | 
on the back just one pat too many. 


HARRISON NAMED MANAGER 


Heads New Autocaster Sales and Pro- 
motion System 


Publishers Autocaster Service, through 
its president, John H. Perry, announces a 
new sales and. promotion system under the | 
direction of Alfred F. Harrison, former 
sales manager of the United Press. 

In order to, maintain closer relationship 
with Autocaster members and to take care 
of the increasing demand for service, the 
country has been split into divisions with 
a district manager in charge of each ter-| 
ritory. Sales headquarters have been | 
opened in New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Jacksonville, Fla., and Detroit. 

Following is the list of division man-| 
agers reporting to Harrison, whose head- 
quarters are in New York: Edward Gled- 
hill, Southern Division, Jacksonville, Fla.; | 
Hugo Kelley, Coast Division, San Fran- } 
cisco; D. D. Leichtung, Great Lakes Di- | 
vision, Detroit; Pritchett Y. Rudd, Cen- 
tral division, Chicago; Walter J. Vincent, | 
Eastern Division, New York. 


MILL RECEIVER NAMED 


Carthage, N. Y., Pulp Company’s Liabil- 
ities May Reach $1,000,000 | 


Attorney Charles E. Norris of Car- 
thage, N. Y., has been appointed by Fed-) 
eral Judge Frank Cooper of Albany, re-| 
ceiver in equity for the Carthage Sul- 
phite Pulp & Paper Company. 

Claims against the company are said| 
to total about $1,000,000. J. Victor 
Baron of Watertown, vice-president of 
the Sherman Paper Company, is president! 
of the Carthage Sulphite Company, which. 
is controlled by the estate ofthe late) 
James A. Outterson. Financial troubles 
were precipitated by the decline in the 
sulphite pulp market and a fire which sey-| 
eral months ago destroyed all departments! 
except the paper mill. 


Forestry Legislation Progressing | 


Prospects for constructive forestry} 
legislation continue bright, Royal 3 | 
Kellogg, chairman, National Forestry) 


Program Committee, reported on his re| 
turn to New York from Washington | 
this week, where he had discussed the 
situation with Senator McNary. The! 
McNary forestry bill is now before the 
Committee on Agriculture in the Senate 
and the Clark forestry bill, similar it 
content, is before the same committee it 
the House. Definite action, Kellogg said 
is expected in the Senate soon. | 


Date Set for Skating Derby 
i 


Chicago Tribune’s eighth annual silve 
skates derby will be held on Jan. 20. 
bigger entry list than last year, when * 
record was set with more than 1,10! 
is expected. Races will be held for boy 
and girls, experts as well as novices. | 


Fire Cripples Illinois Plant 


Rushville (Ill.) Schuyler ‘County Citi 
zen office and printing plant were dam) 
aged in a fire Jan, 12, which swept th) 
business district of the city wiping out 
dozen blocks, with a loss of more tha 
$200,000. Foyr men were killed. 
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FTER ranking consistently 
among the first three news- 
papers of America for eight 
successive years in paid adver- 
tising lineage, THE DETROIT 
NEWS in 1923 achieved the 
prestige of establishing its rec- 
ord of 29,067,710 lines. This has 
never before been equaled in the 
history of newspapers. This 
great national position is shared 
only with the Los Angeles Times 
which carried in 1923, 29,520,801 
lines. 

But there is a new significance 
attached to this outstanding ac- 
complishment of THE DE- 
TROIT NEWS. IN DISPLAY 
advertising this ONE newspaper 
led every other newspaper in 


275,000 Paid Circulation—Daily and Sunday 


A book of highly interesting facts about the Detroit Market and its one newspaper is now being 


NEW YORK OFFICE—50 E. 42nd St.—I. A. Klein, Manager 


er ee SUE TENET Me CRN 
IN DETROIT 


| 


AUN 
HH | 
America in 1923. (More than 
1,000,000 lines were omitted be- 
cause of the lack of space.) 

Here are achievements that 
not only mark THE DETROIT 
NEWS as a great merchandising 
success but they conclusively 
prove the greatness of the De- 
troit Market as a rich and re- 
sponsive sales area. 

It is not enough to know that 
more than 75% of the automo- 
biles produced in the United 
States in 1923 were made in 
Detroit; that nearly all other 
automobile manufacturers have 
many of their most important 
units manufactured here. Or 
that the area of the great Detroit 
Market of this ONE newspaper 


ness executives. Write for it. 


CHICAGO QO. FICE—Tower Building—J. E. Lutz, 


is the 
America. 
It is important for every buyer 
cf Detroit newspaper advertising 
to know that the circulation of 
this 


high wage center of 


newspaper provides one 
copy every day for every 5.9 
units of population, regardless 


of age or nationality in the en- 
tire Detroit and suburban area. 

Such a blanketing covercge in 
a city of over 1,000,000 is not 
approached by any other single 
newspaper. This is why THE 
DETROIT NEWS and the De- 
troit Market are a wonderful op- 
portunity for the national ad- 
vertiser who is looking for a 
steadily increasing turnover dur- 
1924. 


Ing 
Ko) 


prepared for busi- 


Manager, 


— 


IN ALL AMERICA 
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2nd Detroit Paper . . . 14,497,924 Lines 
3rd Detroit Paper . . . 12,278,630 Lines 


DETROIT NEWS . . . 29,069,710 Lines | | 


1918—Detroit News—Second 1923—Detroit News—Second 
In 1923 The Detroit News was 
first in America in Display Advertising 


NH] For nine. years The News has beem among. the | TTT 
three leaders in total advertising in the United | | tT] | 
States. | tH 
1915—Detroit News—Second 1919—Detroit. Ncws—First ‘|| III | 
1916—Detroit News—First 1920—Detroit News—First _|[|II||lil||I|I| 
i 1921—Detroit News—Second |} |{/||/'{/|{/||/| 
1917—Detroit News—Second 1922—Detroit News—Third 
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BRETT URGES NEWSPAPERS TO ESTABLISH 
COMMERCIAL RESEARCH BUREAU 


By 


AMONG the men well known and 
well liked in the business of spe- 
cial newspaper representation is George 
Warren Brett, 
who . for.. nearly 
10 years. has, been 
associated with 
the E. ‘Katz Spe- 
cial’. Advertising 
Agency ‘of New 
York, and who 
for 6 years prior 
to that was with 
Frank Seaman, 
Inc., also of New 
York. 
Mr. Brett was 
rather ‘a difficult 
person. to inter- 
view, insisting 
there was nothing 
of ‘general interest about ' himself, but 
his heart and soul is so completely :en- 
veloped in the vocation which he .has 
chosen, that he consented to give some 
views on that subject. 

“To begin with, I think 
recognize the obligation to 
the industry as a whole,” 
Brett, “and there are many temp- 
orary discouragements to correct. ‘Cir- 
culation, willy, nilly, is the key to na- 
tional advertising; if you haven't ‘the cir- 
culation, you needn’t come around. This 
starts an endless chain of competition, 
rising costs, and the advertiser foots the 
bill. Strangely enough, the advertiser, 
who holds the solution in the hollow of 
his hand, who can tell many when to go 
to bed and when to get up, seems unin- 
terested. The failure to study editorial 
purpose and influence frequently costs 
the advertiser potential sales. The prac- 
tice of giving unqualified moral support 
one paper, but the nourishing con- 
tracts to the competitor is very dis- 
heartening. 

“Tonoring 


W. Bretr 


GEORGE 


we should 
strive for 
said Mr. 


to 


the moral equation has 
forced worthy publishers to waver, to 
right-about-face, or to sell out. Who 
loses most—the city, which thereby may 
be placed at the complete mercy of graft- 
ing politicians—the people, who are sub- 
jected to false or colored news, or sup- 
pression of news—or the advertisers, who 
must feel the effect of lost confidence if 
there is any value in editorial influence 
at all? 

“Who can tell who suffers most? Who 
will say that the moral equation has no 
bearing upon successful advertising? 

“Still another discouragement is the 
practice of some publishers and other 
sellers to juggle figures to prove that 
black is white, to take matters of record, 
not opinion, but of public record, and dis- 
tort them, assuming, I suppose, that 
enough ‘buyers will buy to make the end 
justify the means. More than that, how- 
ever, is the credence given to such mis- 
representation by many substantial busi- 
ness men. How often we are likely to 
be ‘penalized by acceptance of juggled 
figures, or called upon to quibble over 
tweedledum or tweedledee. Sometimes 
years of high purpose and sustained 


ROSALIE . ARMISTEAD..-_HIGGINS. 


leadership can be upset temporarily by 
the sharp bark of an astute ‘competitor. 
Refuting such attacks usually takes more 
time of ‘both buyer end seller than con- 
structive work. 

“T do not. believe in setting up a mis- 
taken idea of ethics like unto the law of 
the Medes and: Persians, but I think too 
much is withheld from the advertiser in 
the holy name‘of ethics. The unhampered 
play of publicity, the full glare of fact, 
is its own justification, and will event- 
ually cure all ills.. That applies alike to 
the world of business and the business of 
the world. 

“But those and other things are adjust- 
ing themselves. Circtilation conditions as 
a whole are probably improved, And of 
course more and more advertisers ‘are 
trying to gauge the quality of editorial 
merit and reader influence. Among the 
tests given all data received and issued 
from-our offices are: Is-it accurate? Is 
it complete? What is the authority? 
What is the date? Newspapers—as the 
primary and best mediums for national 
advertising—are receiving more recog- 
nition today than ever before. 

“Do you think newspapers should co- 
operate more to advertise newspaper ad- 
vertising” Mr. Brett was asked. His 
reply came promptly. 

“T think the thing for all newspaper 
interests to do is to strive in unison to 
be equal to our opportunity and trust. 
That is not such a platitude as it may 
Arst sound. We should have a fund 
for advertising the advantages of news- 
paper advertising—not to the blind elim- 
ination of other periodicals or forms of 
publicity—but in a complete, common- 
sense merchandising and selling plan. 
With all,of the newspapers in the United 
States, we have unlimited funds to draw 
from. Then, there should be established 
a Commercial Research Bureau second 
to none—not even to the records of the 
Inited States Government. That is pos- 
sible—not so easily perhaps—but surely it 
is possible. ‘Consider our endless avenues 
of investigation. Through newspaper 
publishers, intelligently directed, we can 
honey-comb the continent. Then, when 
others will have to say ‘We think,’ we 
can say ‘We know.’ 

“Publishers will have to be prepared to 
see non-co-operators profit as much as, 
sometimes more than, the contributors. 
That is always in the break of the cards. 
A working skeleton of such a plan was 
written for Eprror & PusrisHer, April 
24, 1919. 
eral hundred newspapers. It was sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of Advertising, with 
an appeal for submission to the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. The 
answer was ‘The idea is fine, but we 
could never get the money.’ Enpitor & 
PuBLISHER, recognizing this need and op- 
portunity, can render no more signal 
service than to keep the issue alive, until 
accepted. It is within the power of 
newspaper publishers to make the great- 
est contribution to the upbuilding of ad- 
vertising. The reservoir is there waiting 
to be tapped. Are we ready? Let’s go!” 


The Star Weekly, Toronto, Ont., 
is the new paper this week. 


Furnished full page matrices, black alone, black 
and red, and black and three colors; or, as 
part of a printed comic section. 


HERALD-SUN SYNDICATE, 280 B’way, New York City 


for 


papers. 


Reprints were mailed to sev~ 


January 19,.1924 

Mr. Brett is the author of the advanced 
type of trade paper advertising which the 
Katz Agency has ‘backed for the past 5 
or 6 years. Without mentioning the 
newspaper represented by Katz, the copy 
aims to develop business for all news- 
It has been widely quoted and 
publishers the country over have repro- 
duced the Katz copy in their newspapers. 
This copy emphasizes the belief so earn- 
estly expressed by Mr. Brett that every 
newspaper representative should. strive 
not only to build'up his own business, but 
to build up the business of newspaper 
representation as a whole. 


Floods Hamper Paper Mills 


Operation of, the paper mills along the 
Black River in Northern New York 
were hampered badly this week by the 
high water, which reached flood propor- 
tions. The flow was the highest ever re- 
corded at this season. Racks of the No. 
4 mill of the International Paper Com- 
pany were carried out, causing a property 
damage of $2,000 and compelling the mill 
to close down for 3 weeks while repairs 
are made. Three men narrowly ¢scaped 
death as the racks were swept away. 


Cook’s Damage Suit Dismissed 


Suit for $1,000,000 damages which Dr. 
Frederick C. Cook, recently convicted in 
Federal Court for misuse of the mails, 
brought against the Ft. Worth (Tex.) 
Press, was dismissed in district court re- 
cently. Last February Cook brought the 
suit, alleging the paper in an article had 
dubbed him a “fakir,’ “flim-flammer,” 
and “fraud artist.” 
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cover .this territory. 
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New York Offfice 
Dan A. Carroll 
110 East 42d Street 


To WASHIN 


Opportunity Points to Washington 


There’s a field for promotion in the Na- 
tional Capital not paralleled anywhere 


A city having as large a population as 
many States—a community that is not 
only local—but national—even interna- 
tional—in its importance—offering an in- 
_viting outlet for your product. 


NEWSPAPER 
necessary to completely and detailedly 


by practically everybody who lives here 
and who visits here. 


Our Statistical Department will compile 
any specific data you may require. 


Foening Star. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


N. W. MISSOURI PRESS ELECTS 


B. J. Bless, Jr., Editor Weston Chronicle, 
Named President 


St. JosEpH, Mo., Jan. 17.—B. J. Bless, 


Tie Weston (Mo.) 


owner and editor, 


Chronicle, was elected president, North- | 
‘Missouri _ 
‘Associa- | 


west 
‘Press 
tion at the final 
session of the 
thirty-third an- 
nual meeting. 
Other — officers 
are: @larence 
Watkins, 
cothe 
tion, 
dents; Fred 
Mitchell, »Excel- 
sior Springs 
Standard, second 
vice - president; 
Miss ‘Beatrice 


B. J. Buess, ‘Jr. 


Chilli- _ 
‘Constitu- | 
vice-presi- | 


A Winn, Maryville, 
Green and White Courier, ‘secretary; J. | 


Pat Tucker, Parkville Gazette, treasurer, 


Mr. Tucker has held the office of treas- 


urer for 20 years. 


An unbiased press, free from partisan | 


was the plea 
by Dean 


or commercial influence, 
made before the association 
Walter Williams 
Missouri ‘school of journalism. He 
warned against the subtleties of the many 
forms of modern propaganda and declared 


of the University of | 


for a standard among newspapers such | 


that censorship would not even be sug- | 
re- 


gested as a form of 


straint. 


necessary 


is: all that’s 


THE.-STAR.is read 


Chicago Office 
J. E. Lutz 
Tower Building 
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A National, Non-Partisan 
Weekly Political Survey 


The Washington Star, in order to satisfy many requests from 
other newspapers, has appointed Current News F eatures, Inc., its 
sales and distributing agent for The Star’s Weekly Political 
Survey. | 


This Political Survey presents in 1,000 words, or less, the 
important developments in the pre-convention and pre-election 
campaigns throughout the country. 


The Washington Star has won a reputation in the National 
Capital for non-partisan treatment of the news. With adminis- 
trations changing, with members of Congress of all political 
parties, and with a population from all sections of the United 
States, a newspaper like the Washington Star faces a situation 
wholly unlike that in any other city in the country. 


Yet the Washington Star has the largest circulation of any 
newspaper in Washington. When the Washington Star, there- 
fore, sets out to make a Political Survey, week in and week out, 
of the progress of the pre-convention campaign and also of the 
presidential campaign itself, you can rest assured that the job 
will be done with scrupulous care and fairness. 


Telegraph for exclusive rights and terms. 


Current News features 


INCORPORATED 
William E. Yelverton, Evening Star Building 
Managing Director Washington, D. C. 
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NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT WORK 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


66} ANDLING a--news story,’ says 
Philip A. Payne, managing edi- 
tor, New York Daily News, “is more 
fun for me than anything else I know of,” 
And Payne knows how to find fun. 
Only 31, the youngest managing editor 
in at least the 10 leading cities of the 
United States, he is an enthusiastic ath- 
lete, follows sport with interest, plays 
eood baseball, and every day takes exer- 
cise on a gym floor or basketball court. 
He has been managing editor of the 
News since September, 1922, working 
up to the position within the organization 
from the assistant city editorship. 
Meet Payne in his private office. A 
ereen eye-shade is tilted back on his 
forehead. Smiling eyes look straight at 
you through tortoiseshell rimmed glasses. 
‘A silk tie of conservative pattern 1s 
knotted slightly askew in a soft collar. 
He leans forward, shakes your hand with 
a firm grip. Conversation starts. 


“I miss terribly the chance of going 


out after a big yarn myself,” he tells you. 
“Tust a short time ago, 1 was glad cir- 
cumstances made it necessary for me to 
take a reporter and cameraman out on a 
story.” 

Payne, however, has by ability risen to 
bigger duties. Talk about him with mem- 
bers of his staff. 

“Payne is a 
man,” a reporter told me. 
story ahead of the others.” 

Tt is the noted “nose for news,” then, 
which accounts for Payne’s success as a 
newspaper maker. 

This man with the news sense, how- 
ever, is very keen for the picture, the 
feature, the comic, and campaign ina 
newspaper. ’ 

“A newspaper’s duty is more than just 
the printing of each day’s news,” he 
declares. 

“A newspaper shouldn't be a crusader 
or a-common scold, but, when an evil”is 
known to exist, is should throw the light 
of publicity on it.” 

In line with this belief of Payne may 
be recalled numerous campaigns he orig- 
‘nated and directed. Among them would 
be included that against sale of pistols to 
crooks in cities neighboring New York; 
urging the trial of Walter S. Ward; ex- 
posé of fake moving picture schools ; and 
the exposé of bootleg conditions in the 
Bahamas. 

“Professed highbrows in the newspaper 
world,” Payne continues, “claim the 
comic isn’t news and therefore refuse it 
space in their columns. Bring a laugh, 
however, and I ‘believe a newspaper 1s 
performing an important service. 


whale of a newspaper 
“He smells a 


Exclusive Epitor & PuBLisHER Photograph 
PHILIP A. PAYNE 


“Besides, if you offer entertainment 
along with constructive news you bring 
readers to your paper who otherwise 
wouldn’t bother to buy it at all.” ; 

Payne was now launched on his favorite 
hobby, the picture tabloid newspaper, of 
which the News is representative. The 
picture tabloid is here to stay, he believes. 

“The majority of newspapers today 
are horribly over-written,” he explains. 
“Tn the general rush and hurry of Amer- 
ica, such newspapers cannot be half-read. 

“Pictures tell the story much quicker. 
They have come to be accepted as a most 
important part of present day life. Many 
persons are literally educated by the mov- 
ing picture. 

“Th a newsaper, use of pictures inter- 
ests the readers in the personalities and 
appearances of the men and women in the 
news. They get to know them and 
read about them with more interest than 
they would otherwise.” 

Here Payne was interrupted in his 
praise of the News, of which he is proud, 
and asked to tell how he happened to 
become so enthusiastic a newspaper man. 

“Well,” he said, “I started in young. 
When I was 12 years old I held my first 
newspaper job. I set type, watched the 
press, and delivered papers for the 
Gravenhurst (Ont.) Banner, and was 
paid $1.25 a week.” 

But Payne has not had continuous 
newspaper experience since this first job. 
He went to St. Michael College, Toronto, 
where he studied to ibe a chemist. Grad- 
uated from there, he moved with his 
family to Perth Amboy, N. J., where he 
started in work as chemist. 

Printer’s ink, however, had stained his 
fingers, and he could not keep away from 
the newspaper office. He was interested 
in sports and commenced writing accounts 
of games for the Perth Amboy Chronicle. 
Finally he was taken on the staff of that 
newspaper and promised the large salary 
of $8 a week. 

Later he went to the Hoboken .Ob- 
server, and, when he was 21, was offered 
and accepted the position of city editor 
on. the Hoboken (N. J.), Dispatch. About 
this time, the war broke out, and Payne 
went abroad with the A. E. F. 

After the war, he went to Chicago, 
where he worked on the Herald-Ex- 
aminer until the early part of November, 
1919. Then he came to New York, spend- 
ing a short time on the New York Amer- 
ican, and soon going over to the News as 
assistant city editor. In February, 1920, 
he became city editor, and in September, 
1922, managing editor. 

Payne is well liked by the News staff. 
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He is jovial, laughs easily and heartily, 
and makes many friends. 

On the making of friends, however, he 
has his very definite ideas. His secretary 
keeps away many would-be callers and 
professed acquaintances. Every day he 
refuses many invitations to dinners and 
entertainments in New York. It’s not 
crowds he dislikes, because it is his policy 
to be present often where large crowds 
have gathered. It is the best way, he 
thinks, to learn what'people are talking 
about, what they want to read about, and 
to study mass psychology. He was asked 
why he preferred the life of a pseudo- 
hermit. 

“Too many friends are a handicap,” he 
said. 

Payne, however, naturally believes in 
the necessity of making contacts and 
friends. He makes a practice of dining 
each evening with a different person. 
These persons are usually newspaper 
men. ‘Consistently, however, he refuses 
to attend banquets or be the guest of men 
of prominence. 

“The wining and dining of an editor is 
the most subtle sort of propaganda.” 

And so a secretary is kept busy refus- 
ing invitations sent Mr. Payne of the 
Daily News. 


MURDOCK RESIGNS 


Editor, Wichita Eagle, Quits Federal 
Trade Commission 

(By Telegraph to Eptror & PUBLISHER) 

Wicuita, Kan., Jan. 15.—Victor Mur- 
dock, editor, Wichita Eagle, tendered his 
resignation as member of the Federal 
Trade Commission to President Coolidge. 
Monday, the resignation to take effect 
Feb. 1. 

At that time Mr. Murdock will return 
to Wichita and resume active editorial 
management and editorial work on the 
Bagle. In 1903 he was elected to the 
58th Congress and served until 1915. In 
1917 he was appointed member of Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the appoint- 
ment was renewed in 1919. He has held 
every position on the Eagle from devil 
to managing editor. He is the author of 
several books. 


CALIFORNIA PAPER SOLD 


Bakersfield Echo Acquired by G. M. 
Swindell and T. W. McManus 


Bakersfield (Cal.) Echo, one of the 
oldest papers in Kern County, passed into 
the hands of George M. Swindell, of Los 
Angeles, and Thomas W. McManus, of 
Bakersfield, Jan. 8. The price paid for 
the transfer is said to be $62,500. Swin- 
dell, who is at present business manager, 
Mining & Oil Bulletin of Los Angeles, 
has acquired a three-quarter interest in 
the stock, and ‘McManus, prominent in 
real estate and a leading member of the 
American Legion Post of Bakersfield, 
has the remaining quarter interest. He 
will act as business manager. 

There will be no change of the edi- 
torial staff at present. New machinery, 
however, will be installed as soon as pos- 
sible, 


TEXAS DAILY’S RADI) 
“COVERING” MEXICO) 


Ft. Worth Station Furnishing A. | 
and Chicago Tribune With News 
from War Zones—Gov-. 


ernment Approves 


Wireless is today keeping the world | 
touch with conditions in revolutiona; 
Mexico, : 

The powerful station of the Fit 
Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram,;: WBA, 
has established communication with Cl- 
pultepec Castle, Mexican government s1- 
tion, XDA. 

_News of Mexican war zone is) there? 
given people of the United States al 
Europe by radio. 

To handle the Mexican'‘communi- 
tions, the Fort Worth Star-Telegram ¢: 
plied to the government for and ¥3 
granted experimental’ license 5XAP, al 
permission to use a wave length of 1,2) 
meters. On the other side of) the inti- 
national line, ‘Col. Ramierez, ' chief { 
Mexican radio communication, approy| 
use of the Chapultepec Castle station. 

Chicago Tribune was first to/make 18 
of the Star-Telegram’s radio stati. 
Finding it virtually impossible to: instrt 
Mexican news correspondents,“ or jf 
their dispatches tothe. Tribune in tir, 
Cable Editor Joseph Pierson  soujé 
co-operation of the Fort Worth ney- 
paper. He asked’ if WBAP could jt 
Mexico City. The Star-Telegram stat 1 
was able to cover the distance. 

‘On the night of Dec. 26, Correspond t 
Wright, of the Tribune, at Chapultej: 
Castle, and Operators Branch and. Olds t 
WBAP, opened radio communication | - 
tween the two republics. From the fit 
call of XDA to WBAP there has jf 
yet been a break in the line of commu+ 
cation. 

Associated Press dispatches have bi 
handled in like manner by Correspond t 
Scoville, chief of staff for the organi - 
tion in Mexico, directing the service fr} 
Chapultepec Castle, and K. Lewis, of & 
Associated Press Texas Bureau, recé; 
ing the news in Fort Worth, 

Associated Press dispatches from M 
ico bear the words “via radio, via Fi 
Worth Star-Telegram.” 

At Fort Worth the Chicago Trihi¢ 
dispatches go on a special leased w? 
while Associated Press news is sent | 
rect to its papers scattered all over § 
United States. 

The service has proved satisfactory i: 
is an achievement in which every ne} 
paperman has a direct interest. 

The Star-Telegram’s station is one} 
the most powerful radio installations } 
erated by a newspaper. Recently WB? 
established a new world’s record for o1- 
nary concert broadcasting. On Noy. ? 
a concert was broadcast and received't 
Apia, in the Samoan Islands, an air ‘ 
distance of 6,520 land miles. Only « 


station in the United States has br 
heard at greater distance, WBAP clais 
and this was during especially arran({ 
tests on special power. 
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21,242,341 LINES 
The 1923 Paid Advertising Record of 
the Columbus Dispatch. The Dispatch 
exceeded the 
(Cleveland) by 2,030,533 lines. 

D The Dispatch exceeded all other Colum- 
SING bus newspapers combined by 3,434,859 


next Ohio newspaper 


Largest Circulation in Central Ohio 
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N. E. A. ENTERS 1924 WITH COMPLETE 
PROGRAM OF PROGRESS 


Greets New Year at Peak of Activity—Washington Office 
Established—Anti-Publicity Campaign Function- 
ing—Membership Drive On 


By WALLACE ODELL 


President National Editorial Association 


OVER of the January Bulletin of the 
National Editorial Association shows 
a big engine dashing over the tracks and 
in’ the trail ot 
smoke from the 
smokestack are 
the words, 
SS Weakcihy. ote 
steam in the 
membership cam- 
paign.” 

This well de- 
picts the pace 
the association is 
setting as it en- 
ters 1924. ° Cer- 
tainly the asso- 
ciation has never 
been as active as 

Watiace ODELL it is at present. 

Much of the 

advancement in the N. E. A. is due to the 
good work started by former President 
John C. Brimblecom, of Newton, Mass. 
He practically served two years, as he 
was acting president under President E. 
E. Brodie, who accepted an appointment 
as consul to Siam. Mr. Brimblecom did 
constructive work, and it was remarked 
on all sides that last year’s convention at 
Saratoga Springs was one of the best 
ever hi Sy the association, 

The tou ugh New York State last 
summer was one of the most enjoyable 
the association has ever held. There 
were editors present from 38 states. All 
expressed surprise that New York had 
so much to offer. They appreciated that 
the name Empire State was not a tmis- 
nomer. And the reception given to the 
association in New York City has never 
been exceeded anywhere in genuine hos- 
pitality and entertainment, 

For years the National Association has 
been enjoying tours to various parts of 
the country. Some of them have been 
referred to as junket trips. That may 
have been true, to a certain extent, when 
railroad passes were common, but of late 
years this has not been so. The Na- 
tional Editorial Association is doing seri- 
ous work every day in the year for the 
benefit of the press of the nation. These 
summer tours are held for educational 
purposes, and if any class of people 
ought to travel, certainly they are edi- 
tors. 

The conventions of the association have 
been growing in value yearly. In the old 
days there may have been much on the 
Arogram that did not pertain to news- 
paper making, but the association has 
grown away from that and at its annual 
sessions today shop is talked and only 
shop. Editors gather from all parts of 
the country and the exchange of ideas 
cannot but ‘be helpful to all who attend. 

I know the association this year has a 
very definite purpose. One of the big- 
gest steps forward that it has taken was 
the establishment of an office in Wash- 
ington, with William L. Daley in charge. 
If the association ought to have a repre- 
sentative anywhere it ought to be in 
Washington. Mr. Daley is watching 
every bill that is introduced in Congress, 
and if there are any that are adverse to 
the interests of the newspapers of the 
country, prompt action will be taken by 
the officers. This could not have been 
done before. 

Mr. Daley is also the clearing house 
at the Nation’s capital for all queries 
sent in by association members. It is 
really surprising how many calls he has, 
and how quickly the editors have availed 
themselves of this service, 

Another thing the association has de- 
veloped is a Washington letter. Editors 
have long wanted a non-partisan letter 
from Washington. They have wanted a 
letter free from propaganda. Nothing 


sent out from Washington has supplied 
that need, but today the N. E. A. has such 
a letter and new subscribers are coming 
in every month. Such a letter will give 
the association wide influence throughout 
the country. 

The association is always working to 
help the publishers. It has done this in 
a remarkable degree in the establishing 
of a cut service to furnish cheap half- 
tones and line cuts to its members, The 
orders amount to many hundreds of dol- 
lars every month. The association does 
this work without profit. 

Another department which has been of 
real help is the advertising conducted by 
Herman Roe, of Northfield, Minn. Mr. 
Roe has made a study of conditions 
throughout the industry and at the last 
convention he recommended a scale of 
rates papers ought to charge. It follows: 

Fer 500 circulation or less, 25 cents. 

For 1,000 circulation or less, 30 cents. 

For 1,500 circulation or less, 35 cents. 

For 2,000 circulation or less, 40 cents. 

For 2,500 circulation or less, 45 cents. 

For 3,000 circulation or less, 48 cents. 

For 3,500 circulation or less, 51 cents. 

For 4,000 circulation or less, 54 cents. 

For 4,500 circulation or less, 56 cents. 

For 5,000 circulation or less, 60 cents. 

The committee also called attention to 
the fact that next in importance to estab- 
lishing a rate that would net the pub- 
lisher a fair return, was the necessity of 
reaching some semblance of uniformity in 
rates quoted. In some towns a paper 
with 500 circulation will quote a larger 
rate than a paper with 2,000 circulation. 
The association realizes the detriment 
this discrepancy in rates is doing, and 
has done, to the press, and it is working 
to rectify it. 

The National Editorial Association is 
heart and soul with Eprror & PusBLisHER 
in its fight against free publicity. It has 
started a campaign, called “Swat. the 
Publicity Fly,” and’to carry this on it 
has had attractive red labels printed 
reading as follows: 

“This matter comes under the head of 
paid advertising. ‘We will be pleased to 
run this at our regular rates. Type 
composition and space cost money. We 
cannot afford to give it away. Member 
National Editorial Association.” 

This campaign is being felt, as the 
labels are being more generally used by 
the association. They are furnished to 
members from the secretary’s office. If 
all the editors of the country will join 
in this campaign, the publicity agent will 
close up his office and his business will 
be transacted through the advertising of- 
fice where it rightfully belongs. 

The great clearing house for the coun- 
try is Secretary Hotaling’s office at St. 
Paul. Mr. Hotaling keeps in touch with 
all state - associations, and is doing a 
splendid work. He has all kinds of 
problems sent to him for settlement and 
he gladly tackles them all. The service 
given to members is free. The N. E. A. is 
not a money-making association. All it 
asks is money enough to function prop- 
erly and do the work it is called upon to 
do throughout the country. There are 
some 12,000 weekly and small dailies in 
the country. The dues are only $3 a 
year, and if all of them joined the job of 
running the association would be an easy 
one. The association ought to have the 
support of every publisher. Its dues cost 
less than a cent a day, yet the bulletin it 
issues each month is worth that. Edi- 
tors should take out a membership in 
the N. E. A. on the same principle that 
they take out fire insurance—for protec- 
tion. And they will find it the best in- 
vestment they ever made. 

For 1924 a great drive for new mem- 
bers has been started, Every member 


has been urged to get another member. 
It is hoped to double the membership in 
this way. 

The association is also conducting three 
contests in the hope of making better 
papers, Silver cups are-to be the prizes. 
They will be known as the Eprror & 
PuBLisHER ‘Cup, the American Printer 
Cup and the President’s Cup. The con- 
tests are for the best made up first page, 
the best editorial page and the best com- 
munity service paper. The prizes will 
be awarded at the convention in Okla- 
homa in May, ‘ ; ; 

The National Editorial Association is 
filling a real need for the publishers of 
the nation. Its power and influence are 
growing. It is winning support in every 
state because it is deserving of it. 

The convention this year will be held 
in Oklahoma and a most attractive pro- 
gram has been arranged, with a two 
weeks’ trip at the close in Mexico. The 
prospects are that the tour will be one 
of the most popular ever planned and in- 
dications are that it will be largely at- 
tended. 


N. Y. World Circulation Changes 


W..F. Baldwin, formerly in charge of 
evening city routes, has been placed in 
charge of country circulation of the New 
York World. In addition to being as- 
sistant circulation manager, J. M. Scott 
has been made office. manager. Frank 
Brosnan has been put in charge of pro- 
motion work of the new morning de- 
livery system in the World’s direct de- 
livery territory only. Julius Stoltz has 
been placed in complete charge of the 
evening city circulation. The position of 
supervisor of circulation and circulation 
manager has been merged in one, and 
N. R. Hoover, as circulation manager, 
will be in charge of the department. 


Dunn Heads N. Y. Press Club 


Elias B. Dunn was elected president, 
New York Press Club, at the annual 
election held Jan. 14. Other officers are 
Gavin D. High, first vice-president ; 
George B. Creveling, second vice-presi- 
dent ; Samuel ‘M. White, third vice-presi- 
dent; Channing A. Leidy, treasurer; 
Walter E.. Warner, secretary; Caleb 
H. Redfern, corresponding secretary; 
Charles A. Lewis, recording secretary; 
Clarence E. Swezey, librarian; Stephen 
C. Berger, Thomas F, Burns, and 
Charles C. Walden, Jr., trustees. 


Santa Barbara Using Newspaper Ads 


Santa Barbara, Cal., is now using news- 
papers in a community advertising cam- 
paign. L. S. Gillham Company, Inc., Los 
Angeles, has secured the account and is 
placing advertising. 


Brundidge Appears Before Senators 


Harry T. Brundidge, reporter, St. 
Louis (Mo.) Star, Jan. 8, described op- 
eration of the medical “diploma mills” to 
a Senate Education Sub-committee. He 
told the Senators 25,000 illegal practi- 
tioners who “graduated” from the 11 
diploma mills are operating in every state 
of the union. 


DAILIES AID IN SAVING 


PUBLIC MILLIONS 


Warned Readers of Fraudulent Invest- 
ment Schemes, Exposed by Better — 
Business Bureaus — Annual 


Report Made Public 


Support given federal and county prose- 
cutors in New York by the daily press, 
financial periodicals, and legitimate busi- 
ness operating through the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau saved the investing public at 
least $100,000,000 during 1923, according 
to the bureau’s annual report, made pub- 
lic through its president, H. J. Kenner. 
The Better Business Bureau acts as a co- 
ordinating medium for the collection and 
presentation of facts regarding business 
practices. . 

“Facts developed by the New, York 
bureau have been of substantial aid to 
Better Business Bureaus in other princi- 
pal cities where firms resident in New 
York have offered securities to their citi- 
zens,” the report claims. “Particularly 
is this true of the organizations in Buf- 
falo, Providence, Boston, Cleveland, and 
other eastern cities. 

“The Better Business Bureau shares in 
the general belief that business will enjoy 
sound prosperity in 1924, 

“The Advisory Council of the Better 
Business Bureau includes the following 
men: David F. Houston, president, Bell 
Telephone Securities Company, Inc.; R. 
T. H. Halsey, Tefft, Halsey & Co.; Lewis 
E. Pierson, chairman of the board, Irving 
Bank-Columbia Trust Company; John J. 
Pulleyn, president, Emigrant Industrial 
Savings Bank; Gates W. McGarrah, 
chairman of the board, Mechanics & 
Metals National Bank; John H. Pue- 
licher, president, Marshall and Ilsley 
Bank, Milwaukee, Wis.; George ‘W. 
Hodges, Remick, Hodges & Co.; Her- 
bert S. Houston, publisher, Our World; 
James Gilbert White, president, J. G. 
White & Co., Inc.; William H. Barr, 
president, National Founders Association ; 
H. D. Robbins, president, H. D. Robbins 
& Co.; Russell R. Whitman, publisher, 
New York Commercial; Julius H. 
Barnes, Barnes-Ames Company; A. C. 
Pearson, treasurer, United Publishers 
Corporation; Henry R. Hayes, Stone & 
Webster, Inc. 


Ad Men to Fete Higham 


Sir Charles Higham will be honor 
guest at a luncheon at the Advertising 
Club of New York, Jan. 23, given under 
the auspices of the On-To-London Com- 
mittee. H. H. Charles, president of the 
club, will preside, and will later turn the 
meeting over to Herman Halsted, chair- 
man of the On-To-London Committee. 
Sir Charles visited Philadelphia Jan. 14, 
where he addressed the Wholesale and 
Retail Grocers and the Frankford Gro- 
cers’ Association. He was a guest of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. He was ac- 
companied on ‘his visit by William H. 
Rankin, of the William H. Rankin Com- 
pany, New York. 


“THE DAILY MIR ROM 
OF WASHINGTON” 


By Clinton W. Gilbert 
Author of “The Mirrors 


of Washington” 


A column of current comment for 
release every week-day. Proofs mailed 
a week in advance of publication. 


For Terms and Samples, Wire or Write 
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JOPLIN HAS RECORD YEAR 
IN ORE PRODUCTION 


CONUNUUYEELUSA DAAC ELEY EAA 


JOPLIN, Mo.—AII records for lead and zinc produc- 
tion for this district were broken for the year 1923. Even 
records made during the war were shattered, both in 
terms of dollars and in pounds. Shipments of ore totaled 
approximately 696,000 tons, valued at 


$37,332,588.00 


First week 1924 saw Million Dollar 
Ore sales. Lead sales broke all weekly 
records for total pounds and dollars. 


This tri-state district (Missouri, Kansas 
and Oklahoma) is closely united by 
concrete roads, and by steam and elec- 
tric railways. It is supplied with 100 
per cent American labor. And the 
mining industry represents only a frac- 
tion of the total value of this area. 
Naturally, this is a worth-while market, 
and, naturally, you will use 


THE JOPLIN GLOBE 
AND NEWS-HERALD 


It’s the logical way to reach this market 
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FOR THE INFORMA‘ 


: 
We are being repeatedly ask« 
ment—made in our advertisemi 


AUTOPLATE MACHINE asi 
pletely finished and ready for pr: 


1. aa 
i iaa : a 
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By this statement we mean! 


AUTOPLATE MACHINE fr 
hand tooling, nor hand dipping, 
leaves the machine it may be ser! 


of additional work of any kind. — 


Woop NEWSPAPER Ms 
501 Fifth Aven 
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“ 


ION OF THE TRADE 


0 confirm and explain the state- 
s—that the plates of the PONY 


ivered by that machine are com- 


t a plate made by the PONY 
ires neither hand planing, nor 
‘hand drying, and that when it 
Stantly to press without the need 


HENRY A. WISE WOOD 
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THE MAJOR MARKETS OF AMERICA 


A New and Exclusive EDITOR & PUBLISHER Service 
to Space Buyers 


XIV—DENVER—A City Without Frame Houses 
By HARRY R. DRUMMOND 


[XN summing up Denver, Col., all stand- 

ards of measurement needs must be 
discarded—for Denver is a city with 
and of standards of its own. 

In many ways Denver is much larger 
than any accredited statistics show, and 
in some ways Denver falls short of cities 
of equal population in the east. ( 

In the matter of trading territory Den- 
ver is the undisputed monarch of more 
square miles than any other city in 
America, 

Reaching down into western Nebraska 
and Kansas on the east; out to Grand 
Junction, Col., 450 miles on the west; 
down to Albuquerque, N. M. on the 
south, and up to the northern state line of 
Wyoming on the north, Denver is the 
shopping center of a vast territory. 

Denver’s population, according to the 
United States Government census of 1920 
was 256,491. 

That, however, included merely the 
regular residents of Denver, and does 
not take in the immense floating popula- 
tion, meaning: 

There are 252 hotels in the downtown 
part of Denver, and they furnish acco- 
modations for 50,000 people. There are 
more than 1,500 hotels, boarding houses 
and private families accommodating “pay- 
ing guests” where practically 50,000 more 
people may purchase rest and refresh- 
ment, and all these places are occupied 
practically throughout the entire year, so 
that one may safely calculate a floating 
population of about 75,000 to 100,000 all 
the time. 

Quite a lot of these people are health 
seekers, but there is a tremendously large 
number of tourists, pleasure seekers and 
sightseers, who making Denver their tem- 
porary headquarters, travel the moun- 
tains for fun, recreation and general en- 
joyment. 

Many years ago Denver’s city dads 
passed an ordinance prohibiting the use 
of wood for building purposes, and there 
are no frame houses in Denver,—brick, 
terra cotta, stone, concrete and other 
similar fire proof materials being used 
entirely. 

While Denver boasts of its manufac- 
turing industries they are not large by 
comparison to manufacturing cities of the 
east. At that there are some 2,000 fac- 
tories of various kinds, employing more 
than 22,000 people and paying about $24,- 
000,000 in wages each year, They rep- 
resent an investment of $73,000,000 and 
produce $150,000,000 worth of merchan- 
dise each year. 

Denver jobbers, selling to the smaller 
towns throughout this vast territory do 
some $100,000,000 a year. 

These figures, while they are substan- 
tial, are by no means startling, and as 
has been said, do not represent Denver 
as a trading city. 

These are six railroads, the A. T. & S. 
Bp Cac SPP Gaba OL GrenGe 
D. & R. G. W. and U. P. running into 
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Denver, giving adequate freight and pas- 
senger service. 

Denver, by comparison, is inadequately 
supplied with paved streets, there being 
but 65 miles all told, within the city lim- 
its. This, however, is explained by say- 
ing that nature has paved Denver with 
paving that needs nothing except grading 
and leveling, and there are some 250 miles 
of streets in Denver that are but slightly 
short of ideal, the paving being where 
heavy traffic is prevalent, and on the 
boulevards. 

Hard surfaced roads connect Denver 
with the rest of the state making it easily 
accessible to the people everywhere. — 

Denver is a sporty city—make no mis- 
take on that point. The very character 
of the floating population makes Denver 
a live one. 

The merchant, the miner, the rancher 
from all over the west looks on Denver 
as his playground. He goes to Denver 
with money to spend and demands action, 
and gets it. 

The women folks in Denver’s territory 
gather energy from the air, ideas from the 
newspapers and needs must go to Den- 
ver to see the shows, go to the big movie 
houses, live for a time at the big hotels 
and principally to spend money in the 
shops. 

Tourists buy, too. For the most part 
they go to Denver because they have 
money to spend and want to have a good 
time, and a good time means paying out 
money. 

Denver is an unusually well dressed 
city. The Colorado women, because of 
the tremendous tourist business from the 
east, are astonishingly up to date in mat- 
ters of dress, and one is struck with 
the great number of smart looking people 
seen om the streets. It is, in fact, diffi- 
cult to distinguish the visitor from New 
York, Philadelphia or Chicago from the 
native Denverite or the wife or daughter 
of the rancher who lives “over the great 
divide” on the western slope. 

There are 50,000 automobiles owned 
in Denver County. This mention of Den- 
ver County brings up a matter of mo- 
ment. 

Years ago Denver was in Arapahoe 
County, but some Wisenheimer legisla- 
tors, oh, yes, Colorado has ’em just the 
same as any other state) introduced and 
passed a bill in the legislature creating 
Denver County which, at that time em- 
braced the city of Denver. 

Now, however, as Denver grows as a 
community, it will not grow as a city, 
because of the political lines which, po- 
litically speaking only, will confine Den- 
ver into a comparatively small territory. 

The shopping district, the intensive re- 
tail shopping district of Denver, runs 
from Larimer street to Broadway, a dis- 
tance of 10 blocks, along Fourteenth, Fif- 
teenth, Sixteenth and Seventeenth streets, 
making some 40 blocks in all. 

Sixteenth street is the Fifth Avenue 
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of Denver. On that thoroughfare are the 
big stores. 

Daniels and Fisher is, perhaps, the Alt- 
man of Denver—the big store with the 
old line aristocratic carriage trade. 

The Denver Dry Goods Company is 
larger—and in quality of trade, and mer- 
chandise compares to Daniels and Fisher 
much as Wanamaker’s compares to Alt- 
man’s in New York. 

While the Marshal Field & Co. store 
in Chicago rightly claims to be the larg- 
est and finest store in the world, the main 
aisle of the Denver Dry Goods Company 
store is 20 feet longer than is the main 
aisle of Marshall Field & Co.’s. “Ca- 
thedral of Commerce,” which is by way 
of saying that the Denver Dry Goods 
Company is not housed in a shanty. 

A. T. Lewis & Sons is the third de- 
partment store in size and class, com- 
paring to McCreery’s in New York. Jos- 
lin’s is fourth, comparing to Hearn’s. The 
Golden Eagle is much on the Rothenberg 
order, cheap, loud, and, well, like Roth- 
enberg’s. 

Steel’s is a store, the relic of the Steel 
chain started at Buffalo, and is pretty 
much of a whoop te doo proposition— 
“Bankrupt Stock,” “Tremendous Sales,” 
tc etc: 

Collectively these stores do about $25,- 
000,000 a year and the 1981 retail stores 
of Denver do something better than $135,- 
000,000 annually, which is a very high 
mark for a city with Denver’s govern- 
ment census population. 

Any manufacturer making merchandise 
too high class for Denver’s market is go- 
ing some. Denver people want things 
good, and they do not expect to get them 
for nothing. 

Denver is wise in providing many free 
attractions for tourists, and Denver peo- 
ple are wise enough to know that any 
gouging will deflect traffic, so that they 
have many attractions that are yours for 
the taking; you do not even have to ask. 
Western hospitality is worked out to a 
splendid degree in Denver, and that is 
one of the reasons why Denver enter- 
tains so many people. 


Denver’s “show shops” are good. There 
are two “legitimate” houses, a splendid 
vaudeville house and movie houses ornate 
enough to attract attention anywhere. 
There are many, many mighty good res- 


taurants in Denver and hotel life is really 


hotel life. 

All in all Denver is metropolitan, cos- 
mopolitan, and a mighty good market for 
good merchandise, and any manufacturer 
who is overlooking the Denver market is 
overlooking a mighty good bet, and any 
manufacturer who is not getting “his” 
out of Denver is in need of better sales- 
men—or something. 


GEN. BUTLER MAKES “COPY” 


Reporters Work Overtime 
Philadelphia “Clean-Up” 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 
Brigadier General Butler, formerly of 
the United States Marines, took his posi- 
tion as director of Public Safety in 
Philadelphia, Jan. 7, to “clean up the 
city,” representatives of the New York 
press and the Chicago Tribune were in 
the city for “real copy.” 

After the swift raids of the first few 
days, Gen. Butler thanked tired reporters 
and correspondents for their co-operation. 

Newspapermen in the city, from man- 
aging editors to office boys, worked over 
time. The reporters who followed him 
were up and going on 18 hour shifts. 

Throughout the campaign, Gen. Butler 
talked freely to reporters of his plans and 
gave them advance tips. Among those 
who kept pace with him were Byron 
Darnton and Lou Louhill, Public 
Ledger; Frank O’Sullivan, Record; 
Louis Wilgard, North American; Will- 
iam Farson and Richard Beamish, In- 
quirer ; Fred Shanbacher, Bulletin; Lind- 
say Dennison, New York World; Wilbur 
Rodgers, New York Journal, George 
McDonald, New York Mail; Jay. Ra- 
cusin, Ohicago Tribune, and representa- 
tives from the ‘New York American, 
Brooklyn Eagle, and all news services. 


During 


Roberts for the 


Congress. 


U. P. C. NEWS 


243 West 39th Street 


“When Will Taxes Be Lighter?” 


This was the heading on the first interview 
ever given by Secretary Mellon on Tax- 
ation and was obtained by Edward F. 


U. P. C. NEWS SERVICE 
Interview Series which is now appearing 
in sixty of America’s leading newspapers. 


Mr. Roberts’ interview with Secretary 
Mellon was published on October 6th and 
was the opening gun in the great Tax 
Reduction Campaign now being waged in 


This series has also included interviews 
with Secretary Hoover, John W. Davis, 
John Hays Hammond, and a score of 
America’s best known leaders in Business, 
Finance, Science and Politics. 


SERVICE, INC. 


New York 


17.—When | 
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An Announcement 


HE Derby Brown Company of 
Boston has been purchased by A lbert 
Frank & Company, Advertising Agency, 
of New York, Chicago and London, and 
becomes the Boston branch office of the 
latter organization, on January 15, 1924. 


The personnel of the Derby Brown 
Company continues with Albert Frank 
& Company, J. Bartlett Hydorn, Vice- 
President, in charge of the Boston office. 


Albert Frank & Company, established 


1872, is one of the oldest and largest Heke ee 
agencies in America. The acquisition of eee 
the Derby Brown Company ‘and of a oe rs! 
Boston office, creates a combination of enero 


strength, versatility and facility to meet Mees 

° ° rical ciation of 
every demand of commercial, financial ees 
and transportation advertising. 


We invite inquiry as to the standard of service we are able to assure. 


ALBERT FRANK 
COMPANY 


ADVERTISING 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON LONDON 
14 Stone Street 134 So. La Salle Street 11 Avery Street 5 New Bridge Street, E.C. 


Over a Half Century of Advertising Experience 
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HE daily newspaper has its problems t 
in handling the subscriber who lives 
out on the farm or in the real small 
town, and receives his paper by mail. 
The ambition of the newspaper is to 
procure all the subscribers it can and 
hold all it gets. V’ll admit, however, that 
some newspapers are limiting their R. F. 
D. circulation owing to its extreme cost 
of promotion and maintenance. 
These mail subscribers are valuable 
subscribers. They read the paper from 
“cover to cover.’ They are farmers or 
owners of farms, residents of small towns, 
or small town merchants. They are 
known as the substantial. They read the 
the editorials, the stories, the sports. 


t 


news, mt t 
They are the political folks. That is, 
they are out and away from the gay 


white way of the cities, and think and 
vote very seriously. They look on the 
serious side of life. 

They are good subscribers to have. 
Like all good things, however, they come 


high. 
One of the circulation problems in this 
class of subscribers has been solved. 


Those farmers living within 25 miles of 
the home city of the newspaper, have, 
in many localities, been turned over to 
regular country carriers. These carriers 
use small. cars or motorcycles and drive 
out one road 25 miles and back on the 
road a mile over, delivering the papers 
in the R. F. D. boxes and collecting the 
same price paid by city subscribers, by 
the week or month. 

These carriers are paid a small guaran- 
tee or salary and the balance they make 
on the regular independent carrier plan, 
buying the papers at wholesale and sell- 
ing them to the subscribers and doing 
the delivering, collecting, and soliciting. 
This solves the problem of earliest pos- 
sible service to the nearby farmer. It 
also solves the collection problem. While 
at first the farmer is somewhat indifferent 
to early or quick service, receiving his 
paper in a very few minutes after it is 
printed, yet he soon realizes its impor- 
tance and convenience. It takes a short 
time for him to get used to paying by 
the week or month. Soon, however, he 
falls into the habit of his city brother 
and has the coin in the box or at the 
door waiting for the carrier when he 
comes around. 

This plan in many cases has doubled 
the number of subscribers in the territory 
covered, over and above the plan of send- 
ing the paper by mail on the R. F. D., 
delivered at such hours as the mail goes 
along. 

The subscriber who receives the paper 
by mail is hard to get to. It costs a lot 
of money to hire solicitors and support 

os for them to reach the farmer and 
procure his new or renewal subscription. 
He is, as a rule, a hard subscriber to 
hold. He will switch to another pub- 
lication on the slightest provocation or 
offer. 
The paid-in-advance system is the only 
one on which you can safely and profit- 
ably handle his subscription. 

All farm subscriptions should be main- 
tained on a paid-in-advance basis. The 
old plan of allowing the farmer to pay 
at the end of 3 months or 6 months or 


the end of the year, was indeed a loose 
Many abuses 


method of the worst sort. 
The farmer was in many Cases 


Vd 


aut 


arose. 
allowed to have his paper a year longer, 
or until he raised another crop, etc. 


r witness, never did raise 


Some, I can bea I ra 
ng their subscription 


any crops, if payl 
was any criterion. 
The bargain period in its different 
forms, works with the farmer. Tt, in 
fact, is especially adopted to the ways, 
manners and customs of the farmer sub- 


scribers. 
He is a trader. 
likes to drive a close bargain. 


He is a barterer. 


BARGAIN PERIOD FOR MAIL SUBSCRIBERS 
BUILDS CIRCULATION 


| Backed by Ads, It Sells Farmers and Small Community Resi- 
dents—25 Dailies Using Plan Reported 
35 Per Cent Gains 


By SIDNEY D. LONG 


all products he purchases. 
has the opinion that he never receives a 
price high enough for the product he 


sells. 


larly for the farmer trade, that the 
gain 
stores, and later, department stores. 
farmer loves to follow a bargain and buy 
at what he thinks is a special price. 


better farmer business man if you please 
to use that’term, if he buys at a lower 
price than his neighbor. The term “busi- 
ness is business” has always been some- 


He 
He enjoys 
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aN ote ieacahe ibe Pls Bank in 
(Name ef bank here) 


Pay to the 
order of (Name of your paper here) $.... 
Dollars 


(Your 
address) 


FOR (EAGLE) SUBSCRIPTION 


City 
State demic cf atectets 


he feeling that he has bought something 


at a low or lower price. 


He consciously and unconsciously feels 
hat he is being overcharged for any and 
He usually 


It is nice to remember that the farmer 
lives several miles from the town and 
bank, and post office. It may be he does 
not have a check book or he just happens 
to be out of blank checks during the bar- 
gain period drive. He will gladly fill out 
the blank form check and send it in. 

The farmer likes to have you accept his 
check. He feels proud of your con- 
fidence in him. He is used to giving his 
check to his neighbors for stock and 
grain, and to the local town store, and 
when his favorite newspaper tells him 
they are glad to get his check, and that 
it is good with them, he gladly sends it 
on. 

The bargain period brings more yearly 
subscriptions, all paid in advance. You 
can talk “year” in your ads and circu- 


It was in the earlier days, and particu- 
bar- 


sales were started in the general 
The 


He feels that he is a better farmer, a 
thing of a favorite term in the rural 


districts. 
After the war, when the price of farm 


lars. The more he pays, the more hey 
makes or saves. ; 

The bargain period subscriptions make 
a fine nucleus. They are solid subscrip= 
tions. -They are everywhere in your ter- 
ritory. They are readers. The farmer 
will not quit until his time is out. He 
becomes a closer reader and adherent of | 
your paper. 

The bargain period, like any other 
campaign, requires thought and planning 
before it is launched. Special attention 
should be given it every day while it is 
running, right up to the close. New an- 
gles will arise and by being in close touch 
with it, all of these angles can easily be 
met and taken care of. 

Watch your advertising closely. Put 
the punch in it. Use plenty of page ads. 
Put the ads in the edition that goes only 
to your galley mail subscribers. Then 
you ‘can use these pages as circulars to 
send to your stop list and non-subscribers. 

Twenty-five prominent daily news= 
papers using bargain periods received an 
average of 70 fier cent of their renewals 
during the period. At the same time they 
put on a 35 per cent new subscription 
gain. 

The bargain period is a means to an 
end. It stirs the farmer into immediate 
action. It gives him what he wants— 
the chance to save money and to read 
your paper. The bargain period pays. 


products dropped, the farmer set up the 
cry for a reduced price of the newspaper. 
White print did not come down. 
Newspapers had always sold for too 
low a rice. There was no reason why 
the basic price should be cut. Some 
papers, however, reduced their price. 
The farmer used his prerogative and 
changed in many instances to the cheap- 
est paper, though it was not his choice. 
The bargain period solves this condi- 
tion. The farmer has the chance to 
trade. He has the opportunity to get 
the paper for less. He has the oppor- 
tunity to gamble on, that the paper might 
go lower than the special offer, etc. 
The farmer is attracted by your page, 
half and quarter page ads announcing the 
bargain period. ‘He accepts the chal- 
lenge. He is brought to a decision by 
the information that this bargain offer has 
a closing date. He likes to have an ex- 
cuse for buying. The temporary cut or 
bargain period offers him the excuse. He 
values money and land and grain and 
stock, and especially money, above many 
other things. The bargain period shows 
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THE LINOTYPE USER IS KEPT AHEAD OF THE PROCESSION 


him how he can save the money. The 

amount grows in his estimation as he 3 

reads the pages and the circular an- Some of the time-and- 
nouncements. money-saving inventions 


that have been given the 
printing world through 
Linotype Initiative: 


He reads his favorite daily paper a 
whole lot more than he realizes. He, in 
fact, reads every word of it. Yet he 
may not admit it. The paper is a big 
part of his life and thoughts, and is al- 
ways found in his arguments and con- 
yversations with his family and friends. 
His family reads the whole paper. While 
the father and son are plowing or feed- 


The Circulating Matrix 

The Slug (Complete Line of 
Type) 

The Spaceband 

The Power-Driven Keyboard 

The Two-Letter Matrix 


Multiple Distribution—the assem- 
bling of matrices from two or more | 
magazines in the same line and their 


Multiple 


Distribution 


ing the stock, the wife and daughter read The Quick-Change Magazine 4 oe : Z (i 
the paper. Farmers and their families The Auxiliary Magazine automatic distribution to their proper 
are busy people, they say, and I think The Split Magazine . . : | 

YAY, , magazines—i Linot lop- 

they are, but they read the daily paper Zhe Pee mous of 8° Ekin So os develop 
ee ee er S The Multiple-Magazine ment. i" 
As the bargain period announcements Machine In work requiring the mixing of } 
reach the farm home, the farmer realizes The Seventy-two Channel ‘ A 5 : H 
Magazine several faces in one line, multiple dis-_ | 


more and more the great value and en- 


; 5 : A ; The Di i 
joyment the daily paper is to him and his e pirgiay Machine 


The Text-and-Display Machine 


tribution is essential. In many other 


family. He writes out his check and The Multi aie 
a ay ¢ ultiple Distributor =) +1 1 f 
sends it in. SRG eric Duncioe kinds of work, it is a decided economy. 
Make it easy for him to send it in. Screw Multiple Distri ion 1 fe} 
a chet Nh eae Poe ee wal ultiple Distribution is only one o 
1KE Ss Check. l= nim his check 1S The F F l d I h b : 
good. That you will be glad to get his e Four-Mold Disk the many advantages that have een | 
The Recessed Mold i 


check. ‘Tell him in the ads, in the circu- 
lars and in the letters to him, that his 
checks are good. It may be once in a 
while he will get the check made out on 
the wrong bank—a little friendly letter to 
him will straighten it out. Don’t let a 
few little bobbles on his part detract you 
from the big plan of getting great num- 
bers of farmers to send you their checks 
for subscriptions. A few may send a 
check and accidentally overdraw—it will 
be an accident because there are no more 
honest people on earth than the farmers. 
It can easily be adjusted with him, and 
you will not lose. 

Make out a blank form check he can 


The Automatic Font 
Distinguisher 

The Universal Knife Block 

The Universal Ejector 

The Sorts Stacker and Multiple 
Sorts Stacker 

The Forty-two-Pica Measure’ 
Machine (1897) 

Linotype Typography 


AND 


The Text-and-Display Machine 
with Main and Auxiliary 
Magazines Operated from 
One Power-Driven 
Keyboard 


siven to the printing world through 
the initiative of Linotype engineers. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


© TRADE LI N OTYP E MARK @ 


29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


Agencies in the Principal Cities of the World 


use. 


Composed entirely on the LrnoryPe in the Bodoni Series 


( 
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We 
i 
vy _” Heart of the Billion Dollar Pacific Northwest 


[ FACTS 
ABOUT 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Washington, Oregon and Idaho 


ZCOUNTRY \ 
WONT 


Production for 1923 (estimated) 


Farm croy chards, | 


$645,000,000 


300,000,000 


000,000) 


~ SPOKANE 
COUNTRY, 


ind non 


100,000,000 


outpu 30,000,000 
acific Northwest Farms average 70% 
er returns per acre from staple crops 
1 the country at larg 
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G NEW WEALTH 


aN 1923 Washington, Oregon and Idaho shipped 1-3rd of all the Nation’s 
#1 lumber; produced 1-3rd of its apples; 1-6th of the Nation’s wool: 1-8 of its 
==4 wheat; 1-8th of the potatoes, and over $100,000,000 worth of minerals. 
Total new wealth production over ONE THOUSAND MILLION DOLLARS 


Smashing records! 


Even under normal conditions the per capita buying.power ofthe Pacific North- 
west is over a THIRD greater than the Nation’s average--and the 1923 revenue 
from the orchards, farms, mines and forests beat 1922 over $100,000,000---approxi- 
mately $200 extra spending money for each and every family. 


Based upon figures supplied by Merchandising Departments of the newspapers, 
population of each of the five major markets is as follows: PORTLAND and 
estimated trading territory, 625,000; SEATTLE and estimated trading territory, 
650,000; SPOKANE and estimated trading territory, 553,000; TACOMA and esti- 
mated trading territory, 240,000; BOISE and estimated trading territory, 221,000. 


1923 sales here in all lines beat 1922, and with the $100,000,000 extra revenue 
received by our two and one-half million consumers, 1924 is bound to bring 
big business here for Go-Getters. 

The Spokane Country alone, heart of the Pacific Northwest, produced in 1923 
over $400,000,000 in new wealth, including 1-5th of the Nation’s apples; 1-9th of 
its wheat; $50,000,000 worth of lumber, and 40% of the Nation’s lead. 


é Bek: 
THE SPOKANE COUNTRY 


1923 farm products, live stock, wool 


over $250,000,000 


Of the 553,000: consumers in Spokane and trading territory, 353,000: reside in 
the 522 hustling cities, towns and villages within the 150-mile radius. 200,000 in 
the rural communities. All sections closely tied-to Spokane by 10,000 miles of 
good motor roads, 5 transcontinental and 12 branch railways and electric lines. 


Therefore, Spokane and its rich, surrounding territory make up one cohesive 
market of 553,000 consumers. Since most of the 85,000 circulation of THE 
SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and THE SPOKANE DAILY CHRONICLE goes into 
the best homes of Spokane and 522 towns and villages of the field, thorough ad- 
vertising coverage closely coinciding with distribution may be secured thru this 
combination. 

Wire or write this Bureau for special market information and newspaper cover- 
age facts--arrange to cover this market completely in your 1924 plans. 


REVIEW-CHRONICLE NATIONAL ADVERTISING BUREAU 


REPRESENTATIVES 


ARM MAGAZINES 
NEW YORK CHICAGO MORNING - SUNDAY ~ TWICE-A-WEEK 


we wcomnscons| PPOKate Daily Chronicle Cee rmen| 


SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES Seana Eerie 


THE OREGON FARMER 


SEATTLE 


E COUNTRY 
© $50,000,000 


1923 fruit cro 


AN COVER SPOKANE AND SPOKANE COUNTRY LIKE THE SUNSHINE 


SPOKANE TRADING TERRITORY 
522 cities and towns 


10,000 miles good motor roads 


THE SPOKANE COUNTRY 


1923 lumber shipments over $50,000,000 


THE SPOKANE COUNTRY Spokane—128 passenger trains and 58 freight 


trains dally 
1923 mineral production oyer $55,000,000 
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Plant Your Trade Mark in This Market 


THE SOUTH 


Watch it take root firmly and grow, 
keep after it, through daily news- 
papers and local dealers. 


Don’t figure that you: merely have 
to plant it and “let nature do the 
rest.” You must do your share—but 
a tremendous harvest is the result. 


Southern markets, like Southern soil, 
yield abundantly when intensely 
cultivated. Publishers of daily news- 
papers throughout the South have 
specialized on intensive cultivation 
of markets and can sow the seed of 
advertising thoroughly. 


The South has resources beneath 
the surface, water power to turn its 
wheels of industry, ports to dock the 
shipping: of all oceans, a climate that 
permits three crops a year and a 
soil to grow unlimited variety of 
produce—all this helps to make 
a great market for advertised 
products. 


The daily newspapers in the South, 
are powerful and influential. They 
are in a position to assist the 
National Advertiser in reaching the 
buyers in each community. 


LET THESE NEWSPAPERS HELP 
YOU PLANT YOUR TRADE-MARK 


ALABAMA 
*Birmingham Age-Herald 
*Birmingham Age-Herald 
**Birmingham News 
**Birmingham News 

Mobile News-Item 
Mobile Register 
Mobile Register 
*Montgomery Journal 


FLORIDA 
**Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville. .(M&S) 
Pensacola News 
Pensacola News 
+S8t. Petersburg Independent 
*Tampa Times 
*Tampa Tribune 


GEORGIA 
ttAugusta Herald 
ttAugusta Herald 
**Macon Telegraph 
**Macon Telegraph 
**Savannah Morning News (M) 20,552..(S) 


KENTUCKY 
**Lexington Leader 
**Lexington Leader 
ttPaducah Sun 


NORTH CAROLINA 
ttAsheville Times 
tAsheville Citizen 
tAsheville Citizen 
**Greensboro Daily News 
**Greensboro Daily News 
**Raleigh News and Observer 
**Raleigh News and Observer 
*Winston-Salem Sentinel 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


**Columbia State 


Spartanburg Journal 
Spartanburg Herald 


TENNESSEE 


**Chattanooga Times 
**Chattanooga Times 


ttNashville Banner 
ttNashville Banner 


VIRGINIA 


Newport News Times-Herald 
Newport News Daily Press 
**Roanoke Times & World-News 
**Roanoke Times ( 
ttStaunton News-Leader (M), Leader... .(E) 
* A, B, ©, Statement, April 1, 1923, 
+ Government Statement, April 1, 1923, 
** A, B, C, Statement, Sept, 30, 1928. 
+t Government, Sept, 80, 1928. 


Circu- 
lation 
29,118 
33,721 
72,847 
80,451 
10,392 
21,264 
82,715 
17,446 
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HILL ROADS TO SPEND 
$350,000 IN DAILIES 


1924 Newspaper Campaign By Pacific 

Northwest Railroads 

in Spokane—Will Appeal to 
Tourist Trade 


Announced 


Spokane, Wash, Jan. 16:—The three 
‘Hill railroads—the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, the Northern Pacific and the 
Great Northern—will spend $350,000 on 
newspaper advertising during 1924, P. S. 
Eustis, passenger traffic manager of the 
Burlington, announced at a recent meet- 
ing of 200 Chamber of Commerce repre- 
sentatives from Montana, Oregon, Idaho 
and Washington and railway men in 
Spokane. 

The meeting was for the purpose of 
discussing the advertising of the three 
railroads and its bearing on the aims of 
the Northwest. A. H. Syverson, of the 
Syverson-Keliy Advertising Agency, was 
chairman of the meeting. 

The newspaper advertising will feature 
especially Yellowstone, Glacier, Ranier 
and Crater ‘National Parks, and will 
make an appeal to the tourist trade. In 
addition to the newspaper advertising 
the three roads jointly are spending $400,- 
000 for advertising space in magazines. 

Mr. Eustis declared that during the 
past year 10 magazines :with an alleged 
combined circulation of 10,000,000 carried 
the advertisements of the joint cam- 
paign of the three railroads. He asked 
that Chambers of Commerce representa- 
tiyes receiving advance copies of the 
magazine advertisements urge their news- 
papers to give the railroads free publicity 
by commenting on these magazine ad- 
vertisements. Newspapers in the North- 
west have been generously supplied with 
copies of advertisements from the rail- 
roads direct and other sources during the 
past year with requests that prepared 
“handouts” be published as news, this 
prepared copy containing free mention of 
the magazines as well as the railroads. 

During the past year the advertise- 
ments have stressed the resources of the 
Northwest with an appeal largely con- 
fined to investors. The opinion among 
those at the conference was general that 
a tourist appeal should be made. 

The $400,000 to be spent jointly by the 
three roads in magazines is part of a 3- 
year campaign. in which $1,000,000 will 
be spent. It was intimated at the meet- 
ing that this campaign was only a be- 
ginning and that the three roads would 
continue to spend large sums after the 3- 
year period expires to lay before the 
people of the country the attractions of 
the Northwest. 


TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 


Amsterdam Advertising Agency, 680 5th 
avenue, New York. Using 56 lines 11 times 
for the Maine Central Railroad Company. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, 308 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Using 36 inches, twice in 
rotogravure newspapers for ‘Eveready Flash- 
light and Flashlight Unit Cells; has secured 
account of Hills Bros., Coffee, San Francisco. 


Benson, Gamble & Crowwell, Tribune Bldg., 
Chicago. Sending out 226-line orders for the 
Parker Pen Company. 


Calkins & Holden, 247 Park avenue, New 
York. Making 8,000-line contracts for the 
H. J. Heinz Company. Making 8,000-line con- 
tracts for the Southern Cotton Oil Trading 
Company (Snowdrift). 

Campbell-Ewald Company, General Motors 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Making 2,800-line con- 
tracts for the General Motors Corporation. 


Chambers Agency, Starks Bidg., Louisville, 
Ky. Has secured account of Pickrell & Craig, 
Warehouse distributing and selling organization, 


Louisville, Ky. 

Nelson Chesman & Company, 1127 Pine 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. Making yearly con- 
tracts for Nature’s Remedy. 

Critchfield & Company, Brooks Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Making 5,000-line contracts for the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company. 
Critchfield & Company, Brooks Bldg., Chi- 
Cago. Making 5,000-line contracts for Scolding 
Locks Hairpin Company. 

Dauchy Company, 9 Murray street, New 
York. Using 1,092 lines, 26 times for Allen 
S. Olmsted (Mother Gray). 

son Company, 281 4th avenue, New 
York. Placing all advertising for the Ansco 
Photoproducts, Inc. 

Richard A. Foley Agency, 219 North Broad 

Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Placing schedules 


ihe 
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with newspapers in various sections for Lig- 
gett & Myers Tobacco Co., “Velvet” Tobacco, 
New York. 

Charles Daniel Frey Agency, 6 North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago, Ill. Making 5,000-line 
contracts for the Simmons Company. 

Griswold-Eshleman Company, Leader-News 
Bldg., Cleveland, O. Sending out 30 inch orders 
for Freedom Oil Works. 

Guardian Advertising Corporation, 511 5th 
avenue, New York. Making 2,800-line contracts 
for the International Consolidated Chemical 
Company. 

Guenther-Bradford & Co., 7 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago, Ill. Making 3,000-line con- 
tracts for Dr. Newman. 

E. W. Hellwig Company, 299 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Making 10,000 line contracts 
for the Corn Products Refining Company. 

Henri-Hurst & McDonald, 58 East Washing- 
ton street, Chicago, Ill. Making  2,800-line 
contracts for Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Com- 
pany. 

Kling-Gibson Advertising Company, 220 
South State street, Chicago, III. Sending out 
orders to newspapers on the A. B. Shubert 
Fur Company. 

Lord & Thomas, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill. Making 5,400-line contracts for Cellucotton 
Products Company; making 3,000-line contracts 
for the United States Treasury Department. 

Maxwell-McLaughlin & Co., 30 North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago, Ill. Making 2,800-line 
contracts for Peaslee-Gaulbert Company. 
_H. K. McCann Company, 61 Broadway, New 
York. Making 5,000-line contracts for the 
Borden Company. 

Mitchell Advertising Agency, Abbay Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Using 180-line 8 times for 
the National Lead Battery Company. 

Mumm-Romer (Company, 314 East Broad 
street, Columbus, O. Using 140 lines, three 
times, 420 lines twice, and 224 lines once, for 
the Capitol City Products Company. 

Charles F. W. Nichols Company, 20 East 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill... Making 2,800- 
line contracts for the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road Company. 

Frank Presbrey Company, 247 Park avenue, 
New York. Making contracts with rotograv- 
ure newspapers for Shredded Wheat. 

W. C. Reinhold Advertising Corporation, 325 
West Madison street, Chicago, II. Handling 
the accounts of the Platt Billiken Drug Com- 
pany, who have the Eatonio Remedy Com- 
pany, Make Man Tablets, and Pretzinger’s 
Catarrh Remedy. 

E. P. Remington Agency, 1280 Main street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Making 2,800-line contracts 
for the Foster-Milburn Company. 

Roberts & MacAvinche, 30 North Dearborn 
street, Chicago, Il].. Making 1,000-line contracts 
for Dearborn Supply Company. 

Russel M. Seeds Company, Consolidated 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. Making 
contracts for the Pinex Company. 


3,000-line 


Snitzler-Warner Company, 225 North Michi- 
gan Bilvd., Chicago, Ill. Making 2,800-line 
contracts for Fould’s Milling Company. 

Stewart-Davis Advertising Company, 400 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago, Ill. Sending 
out a general campaign on the William Wrig- 
Jey Company of Chicago. 

Suedhoff-Ross Company, Shoaff Bldg,. Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Making 2,800-line contracts for 
Rub-No-More. 

Sweeney & James Company, 1632 Euclid 
avenue, Cleveland, O. Making 5,000-line con- 
tracts for Scott & Fetzer Company. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, Lytton Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. Making 3,000-line contracts for 
Horlick’s Malted Milk. 

Williams & Cunnyngham, 111 Sth avenue, 
New York. Using full pages and quarter 
pages for Tuxedo Tobacco. 


DENVER AD MEN TO SPEAK 


Workers Prominent in Field to Address 
11th District Meet 


(By Telegraph to Epiror & PuBLISHER) 


Denver, Col., Jan. 17.—Speakers on 
the program for the annual convention 
of the Eleventh District, Associated Ad- 
vertising ‘Clubs of the World, to be held 
Feb, 11 and 12, at ‘Colorado Springs, in- 
clude many Colorado advertising men and 
women of prominence in addition to na- 
tional figures. 

Those from Denver who will take part 
are: H. N. Burhans, executive secre- 
tary, Denver Tourist Bureau; Mrs. 
Mayme S. Hedden, assistant secretary, 
Denver Tourist Bureau; former Gover- 
nor Oliver H. Shoup; Tracey Reeves, di- 
rector of sales, Thomas Cusack Com- 
pany; George S. Holmes, Rocky Moun- 
tain News and Denver Times; Judge L. J. 
Cunnif, resident manager, H. J. McCann 
Advertising Agency, Denver; J. H. 
Greenawalt, publicity manager. Moun- 
tain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Company; Joseph Emerson Smith, as- 
sistant manager and advertising director, 
A. T. Lewis & Son; John Rice, advertis- 
ing manager, Joslins; A. Boone McCal- 
lum, general manager, Connor Advertis- 
ing Agency. 
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BE A BIG ADVERTISER IN 


WEST 


VIRGINIA 


Here is a territory that has made the 


greatest increase in manufacturing in the 


East where the values added by manufac- 


ture show a gain of 87% for a decade. 


If you had all the business you could get 
out of West Virginia by active distribution 


and live daily newspaper advertising you 


would have a right to crow. 


But can you? 


As a market of about 1,500,000 people it 


takes the widest variety of commodities 
and buys with liberality all the best adver- 


tised specialties that use the daily news- 


papers. 


The cities represented in this list are the 


most important retail centers. 


These dailies are the most important in 
Use them. 


these cities. 


ADs) 


Bluefield 
**Telegraph ....... (M) 
Charleston 
igi og) We Ree (M) 
MM Grettd) seh ec cts (S) 
Clarksburg 
*Exponent ..... (M&S) 
“*Telegram ........ (E) 
**Telegram ....... (S) 
+Fairmont Times (M) 
Huntington 
ttAdvertiser ..... (E) 


**Herald-Dispatch. (M) 


**Herald-Dispatch. (S) 
Martinsburg 
ROUTAAL | cepaekcucns (E) 


Rate 
for 
Circu- 5,000 
lation lines 
10,495 .04 
19,097 .06 
24,135 .07 
8,091 .03 
10,410 .04 
13,198 .045 
7,675 03 
10,598 .035 
13,506 .035 
13,458 .04 
4,037 03 


Rate 
for 
Circu- 5,000 
lation lines 
Parkersburg 
ThNews Nesceasee: (M)_ 7,327 02S 
TLINGWE Y vac cavarde teas (S) 8,919 925 
**Sentinel .........(E) 7,486 .03 
Wheeling 
tIntelligencer ..... (M) 12,797  .0325 
TNGWS. Bos ctpenine (E) 15,261 .05 
ING Ww cic otaides (S) 18,719 .07 
*A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1923 


tGovernment Statement, April 1, 1923 
**A. B. C. Statement, Sept. 30, 1923 
*tGovernment Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
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DAILIES NEGLECT THEIR 
“MORGUES”—KWAPIL 


- Philadelphia Man Would Organize and 


Train Newspaper Librarians—Claims 
Material Now Handled in 
Slip-Shod Manner 


No department in the modern news- 
paper has been neglected as has been the 
library, commonly known as _ the 
“morgue,” according to Joseph I. Kwapil, 
who is organizing newspaper librarians 
to be known as “Newspaper Libraries 
Group of the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion.” 

Kwapil, who is at the head of the 
newspaper branch of the Special Libraries 
Association, a national organization, 1s 
director of the library of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 

A special edition of the magazine “Spe- 
cial Libraries” will be entirely devoted to 
newspaper libraries and librarians, and 
will appear late in January. Mr. Kwapil 
is in charge of the edition, and several of 
the leading newspaper librarians in the 
United States are contributors. 

“Newspaper libraries, in most instances, 
are conducted in a slip-shod and inefficient 
manner,” Mr. Kwapil continued. “It is 
not the fault of the librarians altogether, 
because many owners and publishers of 
newspapers ‘let well enough alone’ and do 
not try to improve. 

“The only way to increase efficiency and 
to put newspaper libraries on a par with 
other newspaper departments is to organ- 
ize. I do not mean that we will form a 
union and band together in that way. I 
merely want to see a group of men, 
closely in touch with each other, whose 
mutual suggestions may tend to a better- 
ment of library service.” 

Mr. Kwapil pointed out that a news- 
paper in New York employed a library 
staff of 30, where 6 would be sufficient 
if archaic and dust-covered methods were 
abolished. 

“I feel confident that if newspaper 
editors and owners were told that they 
had libraries—reminded of them, because 
I think many of them have forgotten— 
they would be willing to enroll their 
librarians in some kind of an organiza- 
tion.” 

The chief reason for the backward con- 
dition of most libraries is that untrained 
and unqualified men are placed in charge 
by “editors who don’t care,” according to 
Mr. Kwapil. 

“The modern librarian, if he is a good 
one,’ said Mr. Kwapil, “is thoroughly 
trained.” 

The members of the association would 
aid editors and owners, Mr. Kwapil said, 
not only by improving libraries through 
interchange of ideas, but also by provid- 
ing men who have been trained under 
them. 

“The editor can tell us when he wants 
a good man,” Mr. Kwapil said. “He will 
get an experienced man, not a beginner 
or an outsider who knows little or noth- 
ing about the profession. 

“There is a great need for standardiza- 
tion. We would standardize the storing 
of photographs, clippings, and every other 
form of newspaper information. 

“T would even go so far as to sug- 
gest that we meet annually as do advertis- 
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ing and credit men. In this way, we 
could make rapid strides. 

In the special edition of the “Special 
Libraries’ magazine, contributors are 
Lee A. White, of the. Detroit News; 


Harry Pence, of the, Cincinnati En- 
quirer; Charles Maugham, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch; William Alcott, Boston 
Globe; Maurice Simonds, New York 


Daily News, and Mr. Kwapil. 


IOWA PUBLISHERS CONFER 


Complete Pians for Ad Campaign at 
Sioux City Meet 


Iowa newspaper publishers held a con- 
ference last week at Sioux City, Ia., 
where final plans were laid for a national 
advertising campaign to advertise Iowa 
and the: lowa market. The advertising 
campaign will be prepared by the Fairall- 
Battenfield Agency of Des Moines and 
the art work will be done by the Potts- 
Turnbull Agency of Omaha, Neb. 

Large eastern newspapers will be used 
in the campaign and the first advertise- 
ment will appear in a few weeks. 

Among those who attended the Sioux 
City conference were Lafe Young, Jr., 


Des. Moines Capital; L. R. Fairall, 
Fairall-Battenfield Agency, and Harry T. 
Watts, business manager, Des Moines 
Register. 


WALLACE CALLS TIMBER MEET 


Chiefs in Paper Industry to Confer on 
Forestry Problems 


Representatives of the pulp and paper 
industry have been summoned to meet in 
Washington Feb. 7, to discuss with Henry 
W. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture and 
government experts the timber supply and 
other problems confronting the American 
pulp and paper manufacturers and con- 
sumers. Notices of the meeting have 
been sent to Hugh P. Baker, secretary 
of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation and 17 other representatives of the 
industry. 

The program includes an address by 
Secretary Wallace on “The Paper Indus- 
try and National Forest Policy,” an ad- 
dress by George W. Sisson, Jr., president, 
Racquet River Paper Company, on ‘“Co- 
operation Between the Industry and the 
Department of Agriculture,’ and an ad- 
dress by Norman W. Wilson, vice-presi- 
dent, Hammermill Paper Company, on 
“The Future Development of the Paper 
Industry.” 

In addition, Carlile P. Winslow, di- 
rector, Forest Products Laboratory, Sam- 
uel T. Dana, director, New England For- 
est Experiment Station, Raphael Zon, 
director, Lake States Experiment Station, 
and Charles W. Boyce, forest economist, 
will speak on the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s program of investigations concern- 
ing the growing of future crops of timber 
for pulpwood and processes of pulp 
making, 

The discussions will be led by W. E. 
Haskell, vice-president, International 
Paper Company; D. C. Everest, secretary 
and general manager, Marathon Paper 
Mills Company; F. C. Clark, vice-presi- 
dent, Pejepscot Paper Company, and 
Hugh P. Baker, secretary, American 
Pulp and Paper Association. 


Directory of Leading Features 


FOR DAILY, SUNDAY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, 


Comic Strips 


“BRINGING UP BILL’’—‘HANK & PETE”’ 


6-col. strips—hitting on all cylinders. 
Columbia Newspaper Service, 799 B’way, N. Y. 
Fiction 
WORLD’S FAMOUS AUTHORS, 
Unexcelled selection, serials, novelettes, shorts. 
Service for Authors, 33 W,.42d St., N. Y,. 


TALES 
Lewis Wilson Appleton, Jr. 
1922 East Pacific St., Phila., Pa. 


Photo News Service 


SEND US YOUR NEWS AND FEATURES 
pictures. We pay $3 and $5 for each accepted. 
Kadel & Herbert, 

153 East 42d St., New York City. 


Exploit and Adventure 


EXPLOIT AND ADVENTURE 
Takes its readers next month to the jungles of 
Peru. Watch for ‘“‘Into the Maw of a Whirl- 
pool.’’ 


Metropolitan Newsp. Service, 150 Nassau St, 


NEW YORKERS OUTCLASSED 


Players Defeated by 
Champion 
of New York have 


Newspaper Chess 
Russian 


Newspaper men 
taken to chess. 

Not content with siniply playing against 
one another, this week they took on 
Alexander Alekhine, chess champion of 
Russia, who played 20 of them all at once 
and blindfolded at the Newspaper Club, 
and defeated all but one. The lone 
conqueror of the Russian champ was not 
a newspaper man. He was George R. 
Denton, Tidewater Oil Company Chess 
Club. 

Second prize was awarded William S. 
Hilles, New York American, who held 
out until the last. Edwin Brown, presi- 
dent, New York World Chess Club, re- 
ceived third prize in recognition of the 
hard fight he put up against the Russian. 

Alekhine’s prettiest win was against 
Leon Kussman, dramatic editor, Jewish 
Morning Journal. The exhibition was in 
charge of Charles R. Macauley and A. 
T. Holcomb, New York Tribune. 

Among others of Alekhine’s opponents 
were Hyman Rosenblatt, Robert Creswell, 
S. Rathbun, Dr. Harry A. March, Jacob 
Magidoff, M. Einhorn and E. Randall. 


Lee Elected Board Member 


James Melvin Lee, director, School of 
Journalism, New York University, and 
conductor of “Our Own World of Let- 
ters” department in Eprtor & PUBLISHER, 
was elected to the board of directors of 


the New York Newspaper Club this week 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion from the -board of Elmer Davis, 
formerly editorial writer, New York 
Times. 


Ad Club Aids Franklin Kin 


Los Angeles Advertising Club, co- 
operating with other organizations, has 
given assistance making possible removal 
of Mrs. Caroline Barnes, 91, great grand- 
daughter of Benjamin Franklin, from the 
Los Angeles County Farm, where she 
has been a public charge. She has been 
furnished a comfortable home, in which 
to spend her remaining days. 


To Print Butt-Roosevelt Letters 


Beginning Sunday, Jan. 20, and con- 
tinuing‘daily for 2 months, the New York 
Herald will publish the letters written by 
‘Major Archie Butt giving a description 
of life at the White House during the 
Roosevelt administration. Major Butt, 
who went down on the “Titanic,” was the 
military aide and personal friend of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. The letters are those 
written to his mother and sister. 


Foster Heads Washington Press 


Chapin D. Foster, editor, Grandview 
(Wash.) Herald, has taken the place of 
N. Russell Hill, who died recently, as 
president of the Washington State Press 
Association. The next business meeting 
of the association will be held March 15 
in Seattle, Wash. 


“We surely 
| appreciate the 


Ludlow 


“says 


Mark Hudson, 


Publisher of the (Nauvoo, Ill.) Rustler, 
the Montrose (la.) Journal and 
the Ft. Madison (Ia.) Register 


R. HUDSON also 


says: ‘‘When we bought 


the Ludlow we were running a weekly—a 
lone single weekly. Weare now handling four full- 
size newspapers a week in this shop and are doing 
it with the Ludlow and one keyboard machine. The 
Ludlow handles all the display. We also find it 
profitable to set all 14 point body matter on the 
Ludlow rather than make machine changes on the 


keyboard machine. 


“We have just four people in our shop—editor, 
Ludlow operator, keyboard machine operator, and 
floorman. We believe that four papers a week for 
four people is just about a record. 


«<Besides our regular publications, we do a fair amount of job work. 
One day recently we set 434 column inches of ads for a nearby paper 


San FRANCISCO: 
Hearst Bldg. 


and never missed a step in our regular work.”? 


Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue 


New York: 
606 World Bldg. 


Chicago 


LUDLOW SLUG COMPOSITION 
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DuR Own Vor 
Pelee iiceS 


By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


PRE advertising department of the 

New York Times is distributing a 
‘Manual of Classified Advertising for 
Agents.” This pamphlet contains a com- 
wrehensiyve description of the methods 
ollowed by the Times in handling its 
arge volume of classified ads. It con- 
ains, also, the regulations under which 
uch advertising is accepted in the vari- 
us classifications. In addition it gives 
wumerous helpful suggestions to promote 
etter service between the newspaper and 
ts agents. 

Pages 10 and 11 should be read by 
ery newspaper publisher who wants to 
ceep his classified columns free from ob- 
ectionable advertising. Among the types 
yf advertising which are not acceptable 
or insertion in the Times, mention may 
ye made of those that offer something 
¥f value for nothing; which are ambigu- 
iS in wording and may mislead; which 
nake uncalled for reflections on competi- 
ors; which hold out the prospect of large 
ruaranteed dividends; or which are in- 
lecent, vulgar, suggestive, repulsive, of- 
ensive, etc. The somewhat startling 
ssertion is made on page 11 that sub- 
tantially, all classified advertising comes 
0 the Times without solicitation. 

The manual will be found helpful in 
veeding out other objectionable copy 
vhich, unless watched, may creep into 
he classified section. The guide printed 
m pages 32, 33 and 34 for charging for 
empound and other words may possibly 
ielp other newspapers to establish some 
tandard in this matter. 

*k * x 


| W. CUNLIFFE, director of the 
* Pulitzer School of Journalism, 
Jolumbia University, is possibly the fore- 
nost critic of contemporary English 
iterature. Nothing that I might say 
ould possibly add to his reputation in 
his field. As an item of news, I want 
0 call your attention to his revised edi- 
ion of “English Literature During the 
ast Half-Century” (The Macmillan 
Jompany )—a standard text book of con- 
emporary literature. 

Remarkable for his catholicity of taste, 
Jr. Cunliffe has a modesty too seldom 
ound among the great critics of the 
ime, as the following quotation from 
he preface will show: 


The writer of this volume is not unconscious 
f the difficulties involved in systematic study 
£ the authors of our own time and of the 
eneration immediately preceding ours; but as 
e has encouraged young people who are pre- 
aring themselves for the writer’s task to make 
nemselves acquainted with the works of the 
carer, as well as of the more remote past, it 
: Seems reasonable that he should afford. them 
that help he can. 

From the viewpoint of news value to 
terary editors, the more important chap- 
*fS are those which deal with the new 
oets and the new novelists. Some men- 
on, however, should be made of the 
hapters which deal with Shaw, Barrie, 
ipling, Conrad, Wells, Galsworthy, and 
‘ennett—the literary leaders of modern 
-ngland. 

*x* * * 


HE late Walter H. Page once con- 

tributed to the columns of the 
toston Transcript a series of articles of 
nmediate interest to authors and book 
ublishers. These articles were later col- 
scted and published anonymously in book 
orm under the title “A Publisher’s Con- 
ession.” Doubleday, Page & Co. has 
ast brought out a new edition with an 
itroduction by Mr. Page’s partner, 
tank N. Doubleday. This new edition 
Iso_ contains an essay on editing that 
riginally was published in the World’s 
Vork and one on writing, that first ap- 
eared in the anniversary number of the 
stlantic Monthly. 
Ellery Sedgwick, editor of the Atlantic, 


once remarked that he had learned more 
from Page about editing than from any- 
one else. The newspaper editor as well 
can learn much from this book. Page 
frequently began an editorial with the 
phrase, “the cheerful fact is.” Then he 
would point out the bright side in con- 
trast to the dark. This note of optimism 
could well be sounded in the editorial 
page more frequently ‘because there is a 
great tendency to make such a page a 
public scold. 

The chapters which discuss the adyer- 
tising of books are especially illuminat- 
ing. The advertising solicitor will ap- 
preciate the common sense and the frank- 
ness of expression found therein. The 
literary editor, however, will be the man 
who will want to slip the volume into a 
drawer of his desk. 


OBERT H. DAVIS is the author 
of this squib: 

Not long ago a group of 10 literary men— 
editors, critics, readers and writers—decided 
that. each man should set down upon a slip 
of paper his first, second and third choices in 
various specified directions. It was found that 
as a writer of humor Irvin S. Cobb. had won 
first place. As a teller of anecdotes he won 
by acclamation over all contenders. 

This remark by Davis may well serve 
as an introduction to “A Laugh a Day 
Keeps the Doctor Away,” by Irvin S. 
Cobb (George H. Doran Company). The 
title is not so foolish as it might seem. 
When I edited Judge, a subscriber who 
was a physician sent me a medical jour- 
nal in which there was a serious article 
telling what a good hearty laugh would 
do for certain groups of patients through 
titilating the lungs, massaging the spleen, 
etc. If what this particular doctor said 
in his article is true, the title of Cobb’s 
book could well be translated into Latin 
so that it could be put on a prescription 
blank. 

All those who read the syndicated 
stories told by Cobb in copy sent out by 
the Central Press Association, will be 
glad to have them in permanent form. 
The best of them are so familiar to the 
readers of Enitor & PusrisHer through 
syndicate publication that no quotation is 
necessary. One paragraph, however, in 
the Foreword deserves quotation ‘be- 
cause it might well be a subject for edi- 
torial mention: 

After-dinner speakers and professional joke- 
smiths of the stage or the printed page are not 
responsible for the spread of good stories to 
the extent with which they generally are cred- 
ited. That honor properly belongs to telegraph 
operators and notably to telegraph operators 
serving on “leased” wires in newspaper offices. 
Late. at night when the flood tides of news 
matter have slackened off, the operator, say, in 
New York, tells his friend in Buffalo a good 
one he heard that afternoon. The Buffalo man 
passes it along to Kansas City. The Kansas 
City man conveys it by .dot-and-dash to a pal 
in Denver and next morning folks are grinning 
over it in the streets of San Francisco. 


Why not give the telegraph editor a 
little boost for his services in making 
the world a little sunnier? 
McCREADY HOUSTON, the well 

known newspaper man of South 
Bend, Indiana, publishes in the Red Book 
for January a bully newspaper story en- 
titled, “Good Stuff.” I never could un- 
derstand why, in fiction, star reporters 
were always boozers. So much emphasis 
has been put upon this weakness by mag- 
azines in their newspaper yarns that the 
public is not to be blamed if it has a 
wrong impression about newspaper men. 
The. newspaper man of today is not so 
intemperate or profane as magazine fic- 
tion would have you believe. I was tre- 
mendously impressed by the sign posted 
in the club rooms of the Newspaper Club 
of New York on “Old Timers’ Night”— 
“Tf you must swear, go home.” I must 
admit that there are times in a news- 
paper office something ought to be said. 
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In Any Advertising Campaign 


when considering a prospective market, 
one must first consider how many pros- 
pective customers there are in the ter- 
ritory, and, second, how these prospec- 
tive customers are financially situated. 


N ILLINOI 


there are over six million people, with 
four times six million wants every week, 
trom a tube of tooth paste to a pleasure 
ear 


These people live in the richest farming 
and industrial state in the Union. It 
outranks all other states in value of 
manufactured products and value of all 
farm property. 


The income from agriculture and in- 
dustry is supplemented by that from 
mineral resources. Illinois ranks third 
in mineral output. 


Ulinois people buy in Illinois. They 
read Illinois newspapers. 

Get Illinois business through Illinois 
daily newspapers. They reach the peo- 
ple and go into the homes. 

These Illinois daily newspapers are the 
factors in their communities. They are 
the intimate home papers. 


Rates for Rates for 
2,500 10,000 
Circulation Lines Lines 


**Aurora Beacon-News ........ (E) 16,351 055 -055 
Bloomington Pantagraph .... (M) 17,841 .05 .05 
++¢Chicago Herald-Examiner (M) 337,364 55 -55 
t}Chicago Herald-Examiner..... (S) 754,601 1.00 1.00 
Chicago Daily Journal........ (E) 117,483 -26 24 
ttChicago Tribune ............(M) 567,628 .80 -80 
++Chicago Tribune ......... ---(S) 877,467 1.15 1.15 
**La Salle Tribune............ (E) 3,041 .025 -025 
**Moline Dispatch ............. (E) 10,148 045 -045 
+Peoria Journal-Transcript. . (M&E) 32,648 10 .09 
*tPeoriatStar> sirenidesteeee ne «+ (E) 27,083 .075 -06 
tfRock Island Argus...........(E) 10,405 045 .045 
*“*Sterling Gazette .......0<ce00. (E) 5,755 -03 -03 


*A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1923. 
+Government Statement, April 1, 1923. 
**A. B. C. Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
+}+Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
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EDWARD G. RIGGS 


Former N. Y. Sun Political Writer Dies 
in Brooklyn . 


Edward G. Riggs, 68, for many years 
political editor, New York Sun, and since 
his resignation in 1913 executive assist- 
ant to the president, New York. New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, died Jan. 17, 
at his home in Brooklyn, after a short 
illness. 

Edward Gridley Riggs was known to 
many generations of politicians and 
counted among his friends were most of 
the outstanding figures of the political 
world since the late eighties. He was 
political writer on the Sun from 1884 
to 1913. 

Mr. Riggs was educated in the public 
schools and by private tutors. In 1878 
he married Miss Elizabeth S. Brown of 
Forestville, Conn. This was two years 
after he had gone to work for the New 
York World, as a financial writer. He 
remained at this work until his employ- 
ment by the Sun in 1884. From then 
on he specialized in politics. He was a 
member of the Lotos, Barnard, Manhat- 
tan and Newspaper clubs, and also of 
the Pilgrims. 


JOHN SPARROW 


Birmingham Agency Chief Dies As 


Result of Storm Accident 


John Sparrow, president of the Spar- 
row Advertising Agency, Birmingham, 
Ala., and for years one of the foremost 
figures in the newspaper world of Ala- 
bama, died Thursday, Jan. 10, as a re- 
sult of a fracture at the base of the skull, 
sustained when he either fell or was 
struck by an automobile during a violent 
rainstorm Thursday afternoon at 3 
o'clock, 

Mr. Sparrow was l-orn in Melton, Fla., 
and was one of the best-known men in 
his profession in the South. He was for 


matiy years city editor and managing edi- 
tor of the Birmingham News under the 
late Rufus N. Rhodes. He was one ot 


the group of men which founded the 
Birminecham Ledger, a publication which 
was later bought out by the Birmingham 
News. Besides conducting a successful 
advertising agency for the past eight 
years in Birmingham, he was a member 
of the First Church of Christ Scientist 
in Birmingham and an untiring civic 
worker. 

He is survived by his widow, four 
daughters and one son, Hugh Sparrow, 
Birmingham 


of the reportorial staff, 
News. 

EDWARD V. O’CONNOR 
Mobile (Ala.) Times-News Editor 


Dies January 10 


Edward V. O’Connor, editor of the 
Mobile (Ala.) Times-News, died Jan. 10, 
at his home in Mobile. 

Prior to his identification with the 
Times-News, Mr. O’Connor was _sport- 
ing editor and city editor of the Mobile 
Register and later managing editor of 
the Mobile Item, up to the time the Item 
was combined with the Register. Mr. 
O’Connor is survived by his wife, two 
sons and three daughters. 


Obituary 


ALCOLM ROWLAND |. CLIS- 
SOLD, advertising manager, Buf- 
falo (N. Y.) Courier and Enquirer, was 
found dead in his room Sunday after- 
noon, Jan. 13. Physicians said he had 
suffered a stroke of apoplexy. Mr. ‘Clis-- 
sold came to Buffalo more than 30 years 
ago from Toronto, Canada, where he was 
a reporter on the Toronto Globe. For 
several years he was managing editor of 
the Enquirer. At other periods he had 
been city hall reporter, dramatic editor 
and Sunday editor of the Courier. 
ALBertT GRANGER Hatt, 78, who re- 
tired in 1922 after working 54 years for 
the New York Times as a compositor, 


died in New York Jan. 12..>He first 
worked for a newspaper as a boy in the 
composing room of the Binghamton 
(N. Y.) Republican. The salary was 
“clothes and board.’ In 1868, after serv- 
ing in the Northern navy for the Civil 
War, he joined the Times. 

GECRGE LEANDER FRENCH, 50, for 25 
years ou tze art staff of the New York 
World, died Jan. 10, in Brooklyn, In 
the days -vhen line drawings were used 
in newsp-pers, French ranked among the 
foremost of his craft. In later years he 
was in charge of the Art Departmen 
Record Room of the World. 

WILLIAM SmiTH, 68, for 38 years em- 
ployed as a printer by the St. Louis 
(Mo.) Post-Dispatch, died recently at 
Sherman; Cal. He retired on a pension 
3 years ago. 

(GEORGE Crospy, 65, president and edi- 
tor, the Daily Hotel Reporter, died Jan. 
14 in a New York hospital. 

WILLarRp WHITMORE BARLING, member 
of the advertising department, New York 
Herald, died in New Rochelle, Jan. 7. 

James W. Jouwnson, 58, formerly 
member of Bacheller & Johnson, New 
York newspaper syndicate, died in Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., Jan. 13. He was an ar- 
dent sportsman, a writer for sport maga- 
zines and the author of several volumes 
on outdoor sports. 

GEORGE CLAPPERTON, 70, vice-president 
and traffic manager, Commercial Cable 
Company, died Jan. 12 in St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, (New York. He had been con- 
nected with the telegraph business 
since 1868. 

JouHN Wits Cook, 58, editor, Lander 
(Wyo.) State Journal, died in his office 
of heart failure recently. Before going 
to Lander he was editor and owner, 
Saguache (Col.) ‘Crescent. 

James Hooper, a pioneer newspaper- 
man of Western Canada, is dead at 
Winnipeg, where he was a member of the 
Free Press staff. Mr. Hooper came to 
Manitoba in the eighties and established 
one of the first weekly newspapers in the 
province at Morris. For a number of 


years he had been King’s Printer for 
Manitoba. 
James C. Dtnwippiz, 68, publisher, 


Marengo (la.) Republican several years 
and editor of “History of Iowa County,” 
died recently at his home in Marengo. 

G. W. WitttaMs, 46, senior member of 
the frm of Williams Bros., Decatur, IIL. 
printers, died Jan. 9, at his home fol- 
lowing a long illness. He had been a 
member of the firm 20 years, succeeding 
to ownership nearly 20 years ago but 
lately being associated with his nephews 
in the business. 

WALTER ANDERSON, 66, who had edited 
many weeklies and several dailies in 
Montana since 1877, is dead at Red 
Lodge, Mont. 

Harry LLEWELLYN BACKUS, proprietor, 
McKean County (Pa.) Miner, died at his 
home following a paralytic stroke. 

Rev. Anpres G. JoHNnson, for the past 
9 years editor Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Svenska Folkets Tidning, a Swedish 
paper, died Jan. 11, following an opera- 
tion. 

Mrs. Marcaret Lynortt, wife of S. L. 


Lynott, editor, Woodstock (N. _B.) 
Carleton Sentinel, a weekly, died in 


Woodstock, Jan. 11, following an opera- 
tion. 

(CLARK BrapLey, foreman, Des Moines 
(la.) Register and Tribune printing plant, 
was accidentally killed while hunting near 
Mitchellville, Ia., recently. 

Tuomas Harris,, 74, for many years 
editor Watford (Ont.) Guide-Advocate, 
died on Jan. 8. He was born in Liver- 
pool, England, coming to Canada on com- 
pletion of his apprenticeship as a printer. 
After serving as foreman in various news- 
paper offices, he became editor of the 
Guide-Advocate in 1886. 

Rev. Peter MacQueen, D.D., 58, em- 
inent divine, war correspondent, lecturer, 
author and traveler, died suddenly after 
making a speech at a banquet at Booth- 
bay Harbor, Me., at which he was the 
guest of honor. He was born in Wig- 
tonshire, Scctland, in 1865, and came to 
America in 1881. During the Spanish- 
American war and the Boer war, he was 
a correspondent for American news- 
papers. 
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Epwarp H. HuntinctTon, 75, assistant 
secretary and treasurer, Chicago Tribune 
Company, died Sunday, Jan. 13, at his 
home, Hinsdale, Ill. Mr. Huntington had 
held the same position with the Tribune 
for 20 years. : 

Grorce A. SALSTREND, young Denver 
advertising man, died Sunday, Jan. 13. 
Salstrend was assistant advertising man- 
ager, Morey Mercantile Company, and ac- 
tive in the Denver Advertising Club. 

Isaac Newton Hatiipay, former pub- 
lisher, Saugus (Mass.) Herald, a weekly, 
ord Jan. 12, at his home in Brooklyn, 
IN Ms 


W. B. Awern, for several years with 
the advertising department, Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, died Jan. 10. Previous 
to joining the staff of the Public Ledger, 
Mr. Ahern was associated with other 
Philadelphia newspapers. 


Brown Hotmes, former sports editor, 
Newspaper Enterprise Association, daily 
contributor to the Spokane (Wash.) 
Press until 1920, member scenario de- 
partment of Famous Players-Lasky cor- 
poration, died at his home in Hollywood, 
Cal., recently. 

D. G. Keirn, formerly editor, Goldfield 
(la.) Chronicle, died last week at Cey- 
lon, Minn. 


Editors Aid Dowling Memorial 


Minnesota Editorial Association, Jan. 
14. presented $50,000 to the Minnesota 
Board of Control to be used in building 
an addition to Phalen Park Hospital for 
Crippled Children, as a memorial to the 
late M. J. Dowling, foriner country news- 
paperman of the state. Half of the sum 
raised came through the State Bankers’ 
Association, of which Mr. Dowling was 
a member and at one time president. 
The remainder was raised by a commit- 
tee of which J. R. Landy, Olivia, was 
president; H. C. Hotaling, N. E. A., sec- 
retary, and ‘Miss H. °C. Bordewich, Oli- 
via, treasurer. Mr. Dowling, although 
crippled, made a success of life, not only 
as a publisher but as a banker. 


TO OFFER LIBEL AMENDMENT ~ 


Virginia Publisher To Ask Change 4 
Present Law ye | 


Ricumonp, Va., Jan. 17.—Bills in thi 
interest of newspapers of Virginia will bi 
introduced at this session of the legisla| 
ture. These will include an amendmen! 
to the libel laws to provide for the ttia) 
of libel cases at the point where na 
paper charged with libel is located) 
amending the law in reference to lega 
printing to provide rates for weeklié 
with a circulation of less than 1,000 an 
more than 1,000, and for dailies with cir. 
culation of less than 2,500 and more thai) 
2,500. 

At the 1922 session a bill was passe 
niaking it a misdemeanor to furnish un 
truthful information to newspapers, ami! 
also making it a misdemeanor to deface) 
the front page of newspapers by printinj| 
thereon an advertisement purporting 
be sanctioned by the publisher. It hat 
been the practice of some movie promot 
ers to buy up large: quantities of dail} 
newspapers, take them to a job shop am 
have printed on the first page advertise 
ments for special shows. 


Toledo Blade Staff Reorganized — 


Reorganization of the Toledo (0. 
Blade city staff was heralded at a staf 
meeting recently by the transfer of Ray 
mond W. Werneke from early shift oj 
the copy desk to city editorship. For 
Barker, former city editor, was placed ij 
charge of a hurry-up squad to cover bij 
local stories. Other squad members ar| 
Ralph Phelps, Robert French, Franl| 
Cochran and Mrs. Norine Wintrow 
Werneke’s trick on the copy desk 1 
being handled by Fred Norris, forme) 
sports department write. Bruce Baeo 
was transferred from the general staff t 
the sports department. Don Cochrat 
former member, Toledo police departmen| 
speed crew, was named assistant to Fran) 
Anderson, police reporter, at the sam 
meeting. Urban Murphy remains assis 


tant city editor. 4 


| Ain’t it the truth? 


The man who wanted to sell a cultivator would not rent space at 
a city style show on the chance that among the throngs looking for 
the latest thing in sport suits or evening gowns might be an occa- 


sional dirt farmer. 


He would take his exhibit to an agricultural 


fair. The crowd might be smaller, but it would be his crowd, with 4 


a vastly bigger proportion of potential buyers. 
If the man with high-priced, quality | 
goods to sell takes space in a newspaper carrying thousands of — || 
want advertisements and display publicity for installment houses, \ 
he is obviously paying for an overwhelming proportion of readers 
who are not in his class of customers. 
chance possibility in. the crowd must be added the cost of talking ~ 
If he is wise he will eliminate the | 
cost of mere talk, and advertise in a newspaper which sells him ~ 
only the class of circulation covering potential buyers for quality ~ 
merchandise. THE POST circulation covers that class in Chicago. 


applies to buying circulation. 


to hundreds of impossibilities. 


ZAL S 
Chedhaf{er Group 
— ——s 
CHICAGO EVENING Post 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
LOUISVILLE HERAW 
Rocky MOUNTAIN NEWS 
DENVER TIMES | 
MUNCIE STAR 
TERRE HAUTE STAR 


It Pays to Advertise in a Newspaper 
Read by the Class of People Finan- | 
cially Able to Become Good Customers | 


The same thing | 


To the cost of selling the 


The Chicago 


Evening Post 


“Chicago's Best and 
Cleanest Paper” | 
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IN NEW YORK STATE 
IN 1923 


$19,866,079 


was paid to the state for 


AUTOMOBILE LICENSE FEES 
covering 


1,237,826 AUTOMOBILES 


New York State with approximately ten per cent of the 
population of the country, leads all other states in the 
number of automobiles owned and operated. 


New York people do not spend all their money for auto- 
mobile licenses. 


They have money for other things. 


New York State daily newspapers get into the homes of 
people living in New York State. 


New York is the topnote of prosperity —— the true goal of 
mercantile conquest for every advertiser. 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 

lation Lines Lines lation Lines Lines 
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**Brooklyn Daily Eagle ........ ce csescece (E) 61,526 122 22 +iNow) Vorku Times isdn. ves etniicesokisess (8) 535,542 .80 .784 
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Editor & Publisher 


WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


New York World NOT for Sale 


New York, January 11, 1924. 


To Epitor & PusiisHER: Our attention has 
been called to an article in the Fourth Estate 
of Jan. 5, referring to some rumors as _to the 


contemplated sale of the New York World. 
On our own behalf and on behalf of our 
brother, Herbert Pulitzer, who is absent in 


Europe, we wish to set these ridiculous rumors 


at rest. They are ridiculous for the simple 
reason that the terms of our father’s will 
render impossible the sale of a single share 


of the stock of the Press Publishing Company 
which publishes all editions of the World. 
Furthermore, we may add that even if it 
were possible to sell the World, we would not 
entertain for a moment the idea of such a sale. 
RALPH PULITZER. 
JOSEPH PULITZER. 


Rumors of Changes Annoy 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 5, 1924. 


To Epitor & PustisHEer: The Kansas City 
Journal and the Kansas City Post upon several 
occasions recently have been annoyed by false 
reports which are being circulated among the 
newspaper fraternity generally, particularly 
advertising representatives and agencies, to the 
effect that various executives, including myself, 
are leaving the Journal, or have left the Jour- 
nal, and in some cases, it has been reported 
that Mr. Walter S. Dickey, owner and editor, 
is also trying to dispose of the property. 

All of these rumors, as you probably know, 


are absolutely false, and apparently are in- 
spired in the hope of retarding the progress 
of these properties which have, under the 


ownership of Mr. Dickey and the present man- 
agement, attained an unusually rapid growth. 
“The Journal and the Post have just closed 
the most successful year in the history of 
either paper. Mr. Walter S. Dickey is con- 
stantly increasing the equipment to meet the 
growing requirements, having at present several 
millions of dollars invested in one of the most 
modern plants in the United States. ‘The 
writer is just starting east to purchase almost 
50 per cent additional color press and stereo- 
typing equipment. 

Believing that you will be glad to correct 
these unfounded rumors in the columns of your 
valuable publication, and appreciating your co- 


operation, I am 
E. O. SYMAN, 
General Business Manager. 


Pitiless Publicity for Press Agents 


New York, Jan 15, 1924. 


To Epiror & PusiisHER: Epitor & PuB- 
LISHERES exposé of the confession of the man 
who induced New York newspapers to print a 
story he knew was false (that Pliny Fisk had 
re-entered the firm of Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
Inc., for the purpose of re-establishing public 
confidence in that firm) graphically illustrates 
how necessary the spotlight of publicity must 
be centered on the activities of every profes- 
sional press agent. If eternal vigilance is the 
price nations must pay for liberty, newspapers 
cannot maintain freedom from _ poisonous 
propaganda at any cheaper rates. Whatever 
position a professional publicity director for 
legitimate American corporations and businesses 
may have in the present day scheme of news- 
paperdom they cannot resent the spotlight of 
pitiless publicity which the dishonest publicity 
gentleman cannot endure. 

The Harvey Fisk episode is the most shame- 
ful exhibition of false propaganda in the 
annals of American journalism. That news- 
paper ownets would open their columns to the 
product of a man accepting money for dis- 
tributing information for news he knew to be 
false indicates more clearly than anything else 
the vital importance of erecting a barrier against 
unreliable news. This has no relation to the 
question of whether newspapers should accept 
or refuse publicity matter from reliable sources 
though it demonstrates how scrupulously care- 
ful the newspaper proprietor must be of the 
news offered. Fi 

The Harvey Fisk case justifies the suspicion 
of many in the newspaper world that too much 
of the matter marked “released on receipt” 
floating into newspaper offices is poisoned news. 

That there is already a law (Section 1353 of 
the New York Penal Law), making it a mis- 
demeanor to knowingly deliver false informa- 
tion to any newspaper does not rélieve the 
newspapers themselves of protecting their in- 
tegrity against those who violate this statute. 
A profitable suggestion to curb this evil might 
be the forced incorporation of all invididuals 
and firms distributing news of any character 
to newspapers which would largely eliminate 
the office-in-his-hat type of publicity man. 

Corporations are entitled to retain expert 
financial news writers to prepare their news 
just as much as they are entitled to the services 
of a professional advertising man in their ad- 
vertising activities. 

The standards should be measured by the 
truthfulness of such news and not by the 
performances of unreliable individuals who are 


masquerading as professional publicity direc- 
tors. : 
In this connection a few words on another 


phase of the subject of publicity might be of 
interest to your readers. 

Frank A, Vanderlip’s indictment of the 
American public as “a nation of economic 
illiterates” is not as well founded as it was a 
few years ago when the former bank president 
spoke so frankly. 

It may not seem credible that a nation could 
be educated in finance so quickly, but it is 
literally true that more Americans now know at 
least the rudiments of finance than at any 


time in the country’s history. The credit for 
nation-wide economic education is due to the 
daily newspapers, for they have become the 
text books of financial knowledge, giving their 
daily lessons through the publication of busi- 
ness and financial news. And without attempt- 
ing to claim credit undeservedly, the so-called 
press agent or publicity director is partly 
responsible for the wider circulation of news 
on business and trade activities. In his efforts 
to present the truth about American finance and 
industry the publicity expert has earned the 
right to be a professional standing that is at- 
tracting men of experience and _ ability. 
Primarily, the thirst for financial news came 
from newspaper readers themselves. Whether 
editors and publishers realized it or not their 
financial news pages expanded in response to 
a genuine public demand for corporation and 
security news. This desire for stories and 
statistics was a natural development of the 
country-wide distribution of Government war 
bonds. Exact figures of Liberty Bond owners 
are unobtainable but it has been authoritatively 
estimated that 20,000,000 Americans bought 
Uncle Sam’s war _ paper. In any event 
America’s army of investors grew from 
thousands to millions almost over night. 

Thé demand for news and stock prices by 
newspapers all over the country in the past 
two or three years is reflected in the volume 
of this class of news now sent out by the major 
press associations compared with that formerly 
carried. Without violating any professional 
secrets one of the country’s leading press as- 
sociations, serving several hundred dailies, is 
now sending by telegraph a complete financial 
news service, including prices of New York 
Stock Exchange and Curb Market issues, com- 
modity prices and daily quotations of foreign 
exchange rates. Formerly this press associa- 
tion almost completely ignored the stock market 
and financial stories. 

Financial news distribution is a great asset 
to American business, which means the nation’s 
industries, than any one other agency, for 
knowledge is growth and the country’s de- 
velopment must be measured by the capacity 
of the individual to progress. 

In this field the publicity expert, at least the 
business publicity type of which the writer is 
speaking, is endeavoring to serve this cause 
of progress. Before the development of the 
professional publicity man (and it should be 
classified as a profession) amateur efforts to 
furnish newspapers with business and trade 
news created an atmosphere of ridicule, if not 
distrust, in editorial rooms. Propaganda 
crudely disguised as ‘“‘news” stories, made it 
doubly hard for publicity men to satisfy editors 
of their sincerity of purpose. 

The service rendered by publicity bureaus is 
well illustrated by the work of the organization 
with which the writer is associated. Our aim 
is to present accurate financial news to the 


country’s press and, coming from _ official 
sources, this news is of real value to news- 
papers. Accuracy in financial news is of 
supreme importance. Perhaps in no _ other 


department of American news are reports and 
baseless rumors so freely circulated, and too 
frequently printed, as on financial subjects. 

Whatever the motive prompting such un- 
founded reports they are unfair to owners of 
Securities (which means newspaper readers), 
the papers themselves and the corporations 
mentioned in these reports. 

The advantage of having newspaper stories, 
at least those concerning finance and business 
prepared by experts, serves a double purpose. 
First, the story being composed by a man 
trained in financial news reporting, it is written 
from the standpoint of a financial newspaper 
writer, which means the editor does not have 
to re-writeethe entire article. This is a com- 
mon complaint of press matter-from business 
firms and corporations; the stories are too long 
and poorly written. Secondly, the financial 
press bureaus are of service to newspapers in 
giving the papers news which they otherwise 
might not obtain. 

That is why ‘released on receipt’? matter, 
from recognized publicity bureaus, is now wel- 
comed where it was once disdained. To be 
successful and effective a business must have 
a sound foundation, expert exectitive manage- 
agement and honesty of purpose. That is why 
there is a field for the professional publicity 
director who will follow these principles; there 
is no room for any other type. 


A. NEWTON PLUMMER, 


Publicity Counsel. 


Solomon Was Right 
Boston, Jan. 14, 1924. 


To Epitor & PusiisHEeR: Referring to the 
item on page 30 of your issue of Dec. 29, 
headed “Ads Insured Against Rain.” 

The Transcript for a great many years has 
had some such scheme in effect As you know, 
we carry a large volume of department and re- 
tail store advertising in our Saturday issue— 
more in fact than some of the Sunday papers. As 
this has to be released before it is possible to 
make very definite plans on the weather, we 
have an understanding that when Monday is a 
stormy day the Saturday ad will be repeated 
either Monday or Tuesday at half price. We 
do not solicit the repetition of any advertising 
on this basis, but we find stores are often glad 
to avail themselves of the privilege. This does 
not apply to other days of the week, however, 
when weather may be more accurately forecast 
from evening until the next day. 

In my 24 years here I have found the 
Transcript has done a lot of things that are 
claimed by others as original discoveries. Who 
was it said ‘‘there is nothing new under the 


sun?” BOSTON TRANSCRIPT CO., 


Wm. F. Rogers, 
Advertising Manager, 


for 


January 19, 1924 


Inexhaustible Information 


Sroux Farts, S. D., Jan. 9, 1924. 


To Epiror & PustisHEer: Enclosed find my 
check for $4 for another year’s subscription to 
your valued publication. 

I am glad to say in passing that I have re- 
ceived more constructive advice, news, and 
instructive reading from Epitor & PUBLISHER 
than I have been able to gather from-any other 
publication along similar lines. 

On several occasions you have rendered an 
interesting and valuable service to me and it 
is greatly appreciated, The annual year book is 
an inexhaustible source of information as well 
as inspiration and is looked forward to 
anxiously by all the members of this staff. 

Wishing you a very successful year just 
starting, I beg to remain 

Bey We USS EY, 
The Sioux Falls Press. 


Advertising Mgr. 


Pink Wrappers and Publicity 


GettyspurG, Pa., Jan. 12, 1924. 
To Epiror & PupiisuHeR: Well, sir, I 
thought I would write and tell you that the 


world is actually getting back to the status of 
conditions before the war. 

Real concrete evidence presented itself be- 
fore our very eyes this morning when our 
genial postman, quite important like, deposited 
three letters on our make-up stone. 

One of them was from the world itself. Now, 
it isn’t often we get a letter from the world and 
we feel it is with pardonable pride that we 
take this occasion to tell you about it. It came 
from the circulation department, Pulitzer 
Building, Park Row, New York. 

The other two were pure bunco letters ask- 
ing for absolutely free space in our valuable 
little daily, to give a cookie recipe for a firm 
that deals in oatmeal, and offering without 
charge the secret of a facial pack that can be 
made for a few cents with plain gelatine, both 
coming from the news editors of two leading 
advertising people. } 

But this third letter was just the opposite 
as we discovered after leaving the stone long 
enough to settle down and peruse its contents. 
Yes, sir, it was entirely different, sure enough, 
for it offered to give us something for abso- 
lutely nothing, It was directed to “The 
Managing Editor” but evidently it was a care- 
less stenographer who wrote it, for the letter 
failed to contain the name of our paper and 
the usual salutation. But that is neither here 
nor there. 

After stating that it intended following the 
trend of the times by re-establishing the 
“Daily and Sunday Reader exchange list con- 
ducted by the world up until the time of the 
war when it was discontinued,” every one of 
the three following paragraphs offered us some- 
thing for nothing: 


“We will mail the world to you.” (Think 
of it!) : 
“You need not send us your’ daily paper, 


except once each week and we will mail you 
a pink wrapper for that purpose.” ; 

“No postage stamps will be required for this 
exchange.” 

Now, I have always cherished a fond hope 
that some day newspaper men would display 
a greater feeling of generosity and service 
toward those struggling along with them; es- 
pecially those in the big cities toward us little 
fellows. And it sounds to me, that letter does, 
just as if the one who wrote it entertained the 
same brotherly hope. At any rate, he dis- 
played a remarkable knowledge of the small 
town newspaper publisher’s troubles. For 
what means more to us country fellows than a 
stamp? Precious postage! And by sending us 
those pink wrappers, we will have just that 
much more paper on which to print the specti- 
men election ballots next fall! 4 

When we had recovered sufficiently to stir 
our stumps into action we turned the shop 
over to the devil without a moment’s hesitation 
and proceeded to jump to the telephone to 
summon our board of directors and get ap- 
proval to accept the offer before it was with- 
drawn. For it seemed all too good to be true. 


One hour later. 4 

Talk about boneheads! That bunch of direc- 
tors, comprising a furniture manufacturer, a 
lawyer and a fertilizer maker, walk off with 
the bacon. They actually couldn’t see the 
point. After I had argued myself blue in the 
face and left them, sore and disgusted, I re- 
turned to the sanctum wondering whether I 


bet his life that it was round. 


on the shape of the world. 


paper’s readers. 
How are you betting? 


Philadelphia 


So tO FOF OCF FOSS SESS SESE SSE OEFOOC+CCOOOOOSSOOESESESEOO EEO OSES 


How Are You Betting? 


Some of Columbus’ contemporaries bet their reputations 
that the world was flat—others that it was square. Columbus 


He was right, incidentally—but only incidentally, because 
nothing that he or anyone else thought had the slightest effect 


Today some people say that Classified Advertising should 


he promoted in one way—some in another. 
only way to promote it is as a public service to all a news- 


THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, INC. 


International Classified Advertising Counsellors 
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should continue to worry along with them and! 
try to publish a newspaper in spite of the! 
whole shootinmatch, or endeavor to link up) 
somewheres else with a _ level-headed, far.) 
sighted, sympathetic newspaper owner and) 
show him the way. | 

To think that they have forced me to pass 
up such a Golden Opportunity—about the first! 
chance we have had to really show a small, 
balance on the credit side of the te Te 


all because of a trivial sentence in the letter 
which I didn’t think worth while mentioning) 
to you before, wherein the world merely re.) 
quested that in return for all the many chistes | 
they offered me we just “‘print a short reading 
notice each week announcing some forthcoming) 
New York World feature of news and general! 
interest.” That’s absolutely all they asked, | 


THE GETTYSBURG (PA.) TIMES, 


Herbert L. Grimm, 
Editor and General Manager, 


“Intensely Interesting” 


New York, January 16, 1924) |) 


To Epitror & PusiisHer: Epiror & Pup.! 
LISHER for Jan. 12 was one of the most in) 
teresting issues of your paper that has eyer| 
been my privilege to read. From the first 
to the last page it was brimful of news of} 
interest to the craft. I enjoyed every line of 
it. I congratulate you heartily. 


FRANK McCABE, 


Classified Advertising Manager, New York 
World. 


N. Y. NEWS EXPANDS 


Now Printing Weekly Brooklyn Section 
—Laube Editor 


New York Daily News, Jan. 13, start- 
ed a 16-page Brooklyn section, which will 
appear hereafter every Sunday. Clifford 
J. Laube, assistant city editor, has been 
made editor of the new section. Jack 
Masters, formerly in charge of night re- 
write, succeeded Laube. 

Laube came to the News from the Den- 
ver (Colo.) News and Times. Prior to 
his Denver connéction, he owned and 
published the Rico .Colo.) Item, and in 
1917 was a member of the Colorado legis- 
lature. Martin McEvilly, formerly) 
of the Brooklyn Standard-Union, is pho- 
tographer for the News’ Brooklyn sec-| 
tion. Miss Jean Vernon, free lance 
writer, has joined the staff as reporter. 
J. Glass is advertising manager. 


KING NAMES CO-WORKERS 


Chicago “Specials” President Appoints. 
Committees for 1924 


At the regular meeting of the News-. 
paper Representatives of Chicago, held 
Jan. 14, President H. W. King announced | 
the following committees for the year: 

Agency and Credit Committee: J. E. Lutz, 
chairman; J. J. McConnell, W. H. Stockwell. 

Entertainment Committee: H. K. Clark, 
chairman; R. H. Flaherty. 

Finance Committee: W. H. Stotkwell, chair- 
man; H. E. Scheerer, Berry Stevens. 


Membership Committee: C. B. Nichols, chair- 
man; R. H. Flaherty, P. L. Henriquez. 


Agency Relations Committee: F, E. Craw- 
ford, chairman; P. L. Henriquez, H. K. Clark. | 

Resolutions Committee:© J. E. Middleton, 
chairman; E. S. Wells, H. E. Scheerer. 


Publicity Committee: E. S. Wells, chairman; 
W. H. Stockwell, J. A. Dickson, D. F, Me- 
Mahon, J. K. Byrne. 


Publications and Records Committee: F. F. 
Parsons, chairman; C, J. Anderson, J. E. Lutz. 


We say that the 


Pennsylvania 
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When you come 
to London— 


Don’t miss seeing how the 
mammoth weekly issue of 
JOHN BULL is produced 
within 48 hours and dis- 
tributed throughout the 
length and breath of the 
Land. 


JOHN BULL has the largest Net Paid 
Sale of any 2d weekly in the world. No 
Bonuses. No Competitions. 


JOHN BULL 


For Advertising Rates and Particulars 
write: 
PHILIP EMANUEL, 
Advertisement Manager 


ODHAMS PRESS, LTD. 
57-59, Long Acre, London, W.C.2. Eng. 


170 
Pages 


Every department store in Des 
Moines, individually and collect- 
ively, used more space in The 
Des Moines Capital in 1923 than 
was used in any other Des 
Moines newspaper. The excess 
in favor of the Capital amounted 
to 170 pages. 


THE DES MOINES CAPITAL 
Lafayette Young, Publisher 


Special Representatives : 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
New York —Chicago— San Francisco 


TACOMA 


Is the center of a territory of 280,000 
consumers which is one of the five major 
markets of the Pacific Northwest. Ad- 
vertisers cannot oover this territory by 
using outside newspapers. In the city 
of Tacoma the Seattle morning paper 
has only 867 copies on week day morn- 
ings, One Seattle evening paper has 
486 copies on weekday evenings while 
the other Seattle afternoon paper’s cir- 
culation is even more negligible, 


alka pA ADLMAN 
EWS TRIBUNE 
EVENING EXCEPT SUNDAY 
Blankets this territory. The ABC 
Audit of the past year gives a net paid 
daily average for six evenings a week of 
82,643, 


Tribune Publishing Company 
Frank S. Baker Charles B. Welch 
President Editor and Gen. Mgr. 
Advertising Representatives: 


David J. Randall Ford Parsons Co. R. J. Bidwell 

341 Fifth Ave. 360 No. Michigan & Co. 

New York City Avenue 742 Market St. 
Chicago, Ill. . San Fran., Cal. 


BILLY STIFF 


by Alexander 


A Strip Feature 
with a PUNCH! 


Proofs on request 


ART CRAFTS GUILD, Inc. 


510 N. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILE. 
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RITAIN 


Some items from London, England, that will show how the Advertising and Publishing 
Men of Great Britain are preparing and building for the Great Advertising Convention 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 
(London Editor, Epitor & PuBLIsHER) 
London Office—Hastings House, 10, Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C. Z 


in London, in July, 1924. 


Liverpool’s Big Support:—I learn 
that the proprietors of the Liverpool 
Post and Echo have given a thousand 
pounds to the entertainment and hospital- 
ity fund of next year’s Advertising Con- 
vention. This is the third gift of a 
thousand pounds in rapid succession, Sir 
James Hill of the Yorkshire Observer, 
the Glasgow Herald, and now Mr. Allan 
Jeans of the Liverpool Post. It is an 
interesting commentary upon this se- 
quence that each of these great news- 
papers were represented by a delegate 
at last June’s Convention—H. C. Der- 
went, George ‘Scott and Fred Johnston 
respectively. The latter gentleman has 
some claim to fame, too, for he pitched 
the first ball in the ball game at the 
Yankee Stadium. 


Sir Charles Higham’s Send-Off: — 
There was a large party of advertising 
men at Waterloo Station on Jan. 2 to 
speed Sir Charles F. Higham on his 
trip to New York, including C, Harold 
Vernon, Horace S. Imber, George Scott, 
Thomas McDougall and others. Sir 
Charles, as already mentioned, is on a 
mission concerned with the popularizing 
of Indian tea-drinking in the United 
States. In an interview, Sir Charles 
Higham said that the funds available 
for this propaganda work are obtained 
by means of a tax imposed by the Gov- 
ernment of India on all tea leaving the 
country. He went on to say that “the 
movement to popularize Indian tea sets 
an example to the whole Empire of what 
can and what ought to be done to stimu- 
late trade at home and in the Dominions 
and Colonies. Why do not the British 
iron and steel trades, the cotton and 
woolen trade and all the other industrial 
groups ask the government to collect a 
similar tax on exports for use solely in 
booming our goods abroad? If we were 
only to collect one penny in the pound 
on everything that leaves our shores, and 
use it for a fund to tell the world the 
advantages of buying British goods, we 
should increase the output of our fac- 
tories considerably.” 


Daily Mail Record Year:—In a New 


Year’s letter to the shareholders of As- 
sociated Newspapers, Ltd., Lord Rother- 
mere said the past year had been a record 
one in the history of the Daily Mail and 
its allied papers. He mentioned that the 
front page of the Daily Mail cost an ad- 
vertiser $6,250, and that it was definitely 
booked for every day, with 11 exceptions, 
during 1924, and for several dates in 
1925. 

W. S. Cs New Year Advice:— 
W. S. Crawford scored well on New 
Year’s Day with a letter to the press 
urging the adoption of a new resolution 
by British business men. One of the 
clauses of the resolution was “I will key 
up my sales and advertising organization 
to create an outlet for those goods, to 
re-awaken old markets and to find new. 
I will cease complaining at competition 
and compete; will cease looking to the 
State for help and will rely on self-help.” 

Gasoline Companies Drop Road 
Signs:—The two American oil com- 
panies operating here with Shell and 
Pratt’s motor spirit have combined in a 
declaration to abandon road signs and 
all similar advertisements that offend the 
eye or destroy scenic amenities. They 
announce that they will divert the money 
so saved into newspaper advertising. 

A New Hulton Gift:—Sir Edward 
Hulton, Bart., and Miss Margaret Hul- 
ton have contributed £5,000 to the 1924 
appeal of the British Paper Press Fund 
in commemoration of their retirement 
from Messrs. FE. Hulton & Co., Ltd. The 
gift has been invested as a pension fund 
in the names of the donors. 

Veteran Journalist Quits:—Sir Al- 
fred Robbins is announced as retiring 
from active journalism, in which he has 
been engaged for half a century. For 
the last 36 years he has been London 
correspondent of the Birmingham Post. 
As president of the Board of General 
Purposes of the Grand Lodge of Free- 
masons, he is leaving England for New 
York Feb. 27, on a visit to the United 
States of special Masonic interest, dur- 
ing which he will address many of the 
American lodges. 


HAILS POST-LONDON MEET 


M. Maillard Thinks Exchange of Views 
Would Be Beneficial 


By G. LANGELAAN 
(Paris Editor, Eptror & PUBLISHER) 


M. Charles Maillard, president of the 
Chambre Syndicate de la Publicité, one 
of the highest authorities in France on 
advertising, whose assistance is sought 
by the legal courts in deciding cases 
where principles of the advertising world 
are involved, told Epiror & PuBLISHER 
he thought the supplementary congress in 
Paris after the A. A. C, W. Convention 
in London next year would be an excel- 
lent thing for all concerned. 

He did not hide the fact that the points 
of view of advertising men of America 
and France are likely to be found as far 
apart as the poles. French advertising 
men will have many questions to ask 
of their American confreres, and will 
have just as many reasons to give why 
American advertising has to be consider- 
ably modified to appeal to the French 
reader. 

M. Maillard pointed out the difficulty 
of comparisons. In France newspapers 
are of very few pages, in America they 
are voluminous. The average French- 
man is suspicious of an advertisement, 
whereas the American has come to look 


at advertisements as an aid in finding 
what he seeks. That, M. Maillard de- 
clared, is the point of view of himself 
and other advertising men in France. 
Now from a congress sttch as that pro- 
posed after the London convention, he has 
no doubt useful ideas can be gained as 
to the more intense development of ad- 
vertising. The question can also be stu- 
died of the creation, by means of adver- 
tising, of markets in France and America 
for American and French goods respec- 
tively, 


$80,000 DAMAGES ASKED 


Lou Holland and Kansas City Better 
Business Bureau Sued 


Suit for $80,000 damages has been filed 
in Kansas City, Mo., against George M. 
Husser, secretary, Better Business Bu- 
reau, and six other officials of the bu- 
reau, including Lou E. Holland, presi- 
dent of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, by E. Von Powell, repre- 
senting the Muscle Shoals Land Corpora- 
tion. 

Von Powell was arrested on complaint 
of the Better Business Bureau and later 
released. He charges that a report made 
by ‘Husser, and an interview given out 
by him, included false charges against the 
Kansas City Muscle Shoals office. 


LINKS WITH BRITAIN. 


HINGHAM, 
NORFOLK. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


HE Lincoln family lived 
in Hingham, Norfolk, for 

many generations. SAMUEL 
LINCOLN, an ancestor of 
Abraham Lincoln, sailed from 
ingland on April 8th, 1637, 
and reached Boston, U. S. A., 
on June 20th. 
Many Puritans resided in and 
around Hingham, notably 
ROBERT PECK, Rector of 
that parish. A number of 
them crossed the Atlantic, 
and arriving at Massachusetts, 
founded a new Hingham. 
Here was erected the first 
place of worship in U. S. A., 
the Rev. PETER HOBART 
(born Hingham, Norfolk, and 
sailed for New England in 
1635) being first pastor. 

‘ 

Only reached by London 


& North Eastern Railway 


from Liverpool St., London 


For Free Travel Guide & all information— 


ASK KETCHAM, 


General Agent, 


LONDON & NORTH EASTERN RLY., 
311 Fifth Avenue (at Thirty-Second St.) 
New York. 


Daily Mail 


BRITAIN’S NATIONAL 
NEWSPAPER 


Penetrates every day throughout 
the length and breadth of the 
British Isles, 


Its nation-wide influence is in- 
dispensable to the American 
Salesman planning to create a 
demand in Britain. 


DAILY MAIL 


New York Offices 
280 Broadway 
Telephone: Worth 7270 


Vadnqe Pee 
‘ ‘ce. 
2. 18 
re tear 


The home delivered circula- 
tion of the News in Indian- 
apolis exceeds that of the 
morning daily and the other 
evening paper combined. 


The Indianapolis 


NEWS 
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PROPAGANDA VS. PROPAGANDA 


OW a tall, graceful, soft speaking Irishman has 

come to our shores to charge the American 

press with incompetency in covering news of 
the Irish Free State. 

This Irishman, James McDonnell, M. D., managing 
director, Dublin Freeman’s Journal, tells us we are 
being fed on “propagandist matter” and announces 
plan of an Irish Free State News Agency to combat 
the evil situation. He deplores wide publication in 
America ‘of Irish riot and murder, and promises 
“constructive news.” 

“Two wrongs don’t make a right,’ however, still 
remains an interesting truism. ’ 

Dr. McDonnell is a very likeable gentleman, who 
expresses an agreeable patriotism. Indeed he is quite 
human. Naturally he loves Ireland. One endearing 
quality of an Irishman is his keen partisanship. 
Could the managing director establish an unbiased 
news agency to give America Irish news, it would 
certainly be appreciated. But might not someone 
more neutral perform a better job? 

American editors are frequently harassed by per- 
sons who charge them with neglecting foreign. news. 
Dr. McDonnell tells us we have not been neglected, 
but we have printed only the sensational. He wishes 
to tell his side of the Irish situation. It must be 
admitted that his criticism’ was not thrust upon 
America. He was sought out and reluctantly found 
fault. His present plan of returning to Ireland and 
establishing a news agency, promises interesting 
results 

We wish him well in establishing in Ireland a 
news service along the lines that have proven so 
successful in the United States and Canada. Such a 
service could be made an agency of great good in that 
country. 

Using such an agency to supply news to the Ameri- 
can press might possibly prove, however, another 
matter. Would not propaganda be pushed into the 
ring to fight propaganda? Imagine the worried 
American editor at the ring-side of witty Irish com- 
bat, trying to find real facts between blows of 
propaganda contestants ! 

For the American press to depend upon American 
correspondents for news from not only Ireland, but 
all other ccuntries, where partisanship is so pro- 
nounced, seems to us to be the much better way. 


OUR YEAR BOOK NUMBER 


HE fourth edition of Epiror & PUBLISHER 
INTERNATIONAL YEAR Bcok Number for 1924 
will appear next week. 

It will contain the executive personnel directory of 
the daily newspapers of the United States and Canada, 
circulations and advertising rates of the newspapers 
of the United States, Canada, England, Ireland, 


“Scotland, Wales, Cuba and Mexico, and the- hundred 


other features that have brought this edition into such 
popular demand in the publishing and advertising 
world, 

Among the new features that have been added, and 
which we believe will prove of great value to the 
users of this book during the year, is a directory of 
the foreign language newspapers of the United States 
that mcludes circulations, advertising rates, names of 
publishers and of editors, 

Epitor & PUBLISHER INTERNATIONAL YEAR Book 
Number, bound in paper, will go forward to all regu- 
lar subscribers. Extra copies are being bound in 
cloth ahd will be on sale throughout the year. Sug- 
gestions for improving and increasing the value of 
future numbers of this edition to its users in the 
publishing and advertising world will be appreciated 


GARLAND’S MILLION 


HE present rate at which Charles Garland’s 

miliion dollar trust fund for the dissemination 

of radical ideas is being dissipated indicates the 
officers in charge of it will be out of a job in five 
years. This is disclosed in the first annual report of 
the American Fund for Public Service. 

The total principal of the fund has been reduced 
from $1,000,000 to $856,178. The trustees made dis- 
tinction between principal and income in making their 
report. The total amount given away was $79,000 


BEING JUSTIFIED BY FAITH WE 
HAVE PEACE WITH GOD 
ROMANS 
Chapter V: 1-10 


HEREFORE being justified by faith, we 
have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ: 


By whom also we have access by faith into 
this grace wherein we stand, and rejoice in 


hope of the glory of God. 


And not only so, but we glory in tribulations 
also; knowing that tribulation worketh pa- 
tience; 


And patience, experience; and experience, 
hope: 


And hope maketh not ashamed; because the 
love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by 
the Holy Ghost which is given unto us. 


For when we were yet without strength, in 
due time Christ died for the ungodly. 


For searcely for a righteous man will one 
die: yet peradventure for a good man, some 
would even dare to die. 


But God commendeth His love toward us, in 
that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died 
for us. 


Much more then, being now justified by His 
blood, we shall be saved from wrath through 
Him. 

For if, when we were enemies, we were recon- 
ciled to God by the death of His Son; much 
more, being reconciled, we shall be saved by 


His life. 


and the amount loaned was $137,000. It is frankly 
confessed that the loans are of a kind that no bank 
would make. 

Of the 499 applicants for help under the fund only 
fifty-seven were selected as suitable for aid. Among 
these was the defunct New York Call. 

The labor and radical press, as a matter of fact, 
came in for a lion’s share of the money given away 
and loaned, giving the trustees an insight into the 
financial worries of trying to print a class publication, 
no matter whether it represents capital or labor. The 
American press has educated the American public 
past the point where it will be satisfied with propa- 
ganda and has taught it to expect all the facts. 

Future inroads into this nest egg of radical propa- 


ganda will be watched with interest and let us hope 


the farmer from North Carver will live to repent, 
even though he cannot retrieve. 
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1924 


ONE NEWSPAPER’S VICTORY. 


INNING of the National Democratic Conven- 

tion for New York City was first of all an 

outstanding victory for the New York World. 
and a tribute to that mewspaper’s consistency, and | 
persistency, 

Breaking down a national prejudice that has beem 
built up during the last half-century was an. educa- 
tional job that called for vision and daring of high 
order. All of this the: World. has shown during the 
last few months. First efforts to laugh down its 
campaign to make New York the convention. city of 
1924 failed, and in the face of opposition that came: 
from every part of the nation, and particularly from 
that faction within the party which has in no small 
measure won prominence by preaching hate of New 
York and against many of her institutions, the victory 
was notable. 


It is worthy cf note that the Democratic National 
Committee in arriving at a decision made it plain that 
no city would be considered for the honor of being 
their host this year unless it had a free, fearless,. 
aggressive and honest press that could be depended 
upon to chronicle the activities of the convention itself 
as news. 

The leaders of all political parties appreciate the 
power of the press to influence public opinion; and 
the New York World has again demonstrated that it 
has a power worthy of their respect. 

Herbert Bayard Swope, executive editor of the 
World and originator of the New York Convention | 
movement, is to be congratulated for success: in the 
face cf tremendous odds. 


LONG AND SHORT MACARONI 


HE long and short of macaroni are at war: The 
battle ground appears to be the advertising” 
columns of the daily press. 

The Joliet Macaroni Company; it: is claimed, fired 
the opening gun. They represent the short of 
macaroni. In copy which has appeared in Peoria,. 
Ill, and Louisville, Ky., they vulgarly state: 

“Long Macaroni Is Packed by Hand.” 

This opening barrage is followed by a stream of 
machine gun fire of descriptive words. The hands are: 


called “mysterious and. germ-laden.”’ Long macaroni 
is derided by the “shorts” as “unsanitary, perilous.” 


As yet the longs have maintained discreet: silence: 
Rumor has it, however, that huge sums are being: 
massed for attack. 


It’s all very mysterious. Why one manufacturer 
should deem it wise policy to attempt upbuilding his 
business by tearing down the reputation of the indus— 
try in general is beyond answering. It is net adver- 
tising in the true sense. 

Newspapers must decide of themselves, whether or 
not they will allow their advertising columns to be 
the blood-soaked: fields of warfare, betweem long and 
short macaroni manufacturers. 


The long and the short of it remains: 


The macaroni manufacturers are the only sufferers: 
If they don’t watch out they will lose the buying 
confidence of the food-consuming public. 


MmHE ADVERTISERS’ WEEKLY with Jasom 

Rogers, formerly publisher of the New York 
Globe, as editor, enters the trade as “a journal dedi- 
cated to service for the advertiser and space-buyer 
regarding newspapers and markets.” Mr. Rogers and’ 
his work are well-known to American newspapermen 
and advertisers and Epitor & PusrtsHer joins hisi 
many other friends in welcoming him to a field im 
which there still remains so much constructive work 
to be done. 


iS the death of John F. Cramer at the age of 84 

years, country journalisnr lost: one of the outstand- 
ing figures of all time. He was the father of ready- 
print and played a dominant part in the later develop- 
ments of community newspaper building at: the time 
when it was in the greatest need’ cf help and’ guidance: — 


+ 


a 


ERSONALS 


REY WOODSON, publisher, 
Owensburg (Ky.) Messenger, 
stopped in New York this week on his 
way back home from the National Demo- 
cratic Committee meeting, Washington. 

Herbert Bayard Swope, executive edi- 
tor, New York World, has been commis- 
sioned a major in Military Intelligence 
Service, Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Walter Lippmann, editorial writer, New 
York World, sailed Jan. 12, for Europe, 
expecting to remain abroad until about 
March 1. 

Gardner Cowles, publisher, Des Moines 
Register and Tribune, and Mrs. Cowles 
will sail from New York, Jan. 29, on 
the Empress of Canada on a round-the- 
world cruise. 

Wallace Odell, publisher, Tarrytown 
(N. Y.) News. and president of the 
National Editorial Association, called on 
President Coolidge at the White House 
last Monday to discuss matters of legis- 
lation with which the publishing inter- 
ests are concerned. 

Cyrenus Cole, former editor and pub- 
lisher, Cedar Rapids (la.) Republican, 
has announced he will be a candidate 
for re-election to Congress from the Fifth 
district. 

Mrs. Henry A. Brockway, vice-presi- 
dent of the Watertown (N. Y.) Times, 
and her niece, Miss Marjorie Snell, , so- 
ciety editor of the Times, have returned 
to Watertown after 3 months in Califor- 
nia. 

Gardner Cowles, Jr., son of Gardner 
Cowles, publisher, Des Moines (Ia.) Reg- 
ister and Tribune, was chosen managing 
editor, Harvard Crimson, student daily, 
recently. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


RANCIS LAWTON, JR., has been 

been appointed business manager 
of the Mid-Week Pictorial, an illustrated 
national weekly, printed entirely in roto- 
gravure and published ‘by the New York 
Times Company. Mr. Lawton has been 
a pioneer worker in the rotogravure pub- 
lishing field since 1915, latterly having 
been vice-president and part owner of the 
Gravure Service ‘Corporation. 

Chester Nolan, classified manager 
Omaha World-Herald, will leave some 
time this month to accept_an executive 
position on the Brooklyn Eagle. 

Robert K. Stocks, for some time acting 
advertising manager, Toronto Globe, has 
been permanently appointed to the posi- 
tion. After 10 years in the commercial 
field, Mr. Stocks joined the Globe staff 
about 12 years ago. 

Alton F. Baker, of the financial adver- 
tising department, Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
and Mrs. Baker, are parents of a son. 
Mr. Baker is the youngest son of EK. i. 
Baker, president of the Plain Dealer Pub- 
lishing Company. 

John Sweeney has been named circula- 
tion manager, Scranton (Pa.) Sunday 
Dispatch, succeeding John Gibbons, re- 
signed. 

Frank Crawford, circulation manager 
Post Publishing Company papers im 
Bridgeport, Conn., for several years, has 
resigned to return to the Detroit Times, 
where he was formerly employed. 

Robert Robb and Cliff Dunham have 
resigned from the business staff, Edmon- 
ton (Alta.) Journal, to become business 
manager and advertising manager respec- 
tively of the Edmonton Bulletin, recently 
reorganized. Mr. Robb was presented 
with a smoking set and Mr, Dunham with 
a club bag by members of the Journal 
business staff. 

L. J. Heagerty, formerly advertising 
manager, Oswego (N. Y.) Times recent- 
ly joined the forces of the Miami ( Ariz.) 
Bulletin as advertising manager. 

D. J. Wattis, Jr., sales promotion man- 
ager, Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post and Sun 
will conduct a 6 months’ special manufac- 
turer’s sales campaign for the Philadel- 
phia Record beginning Feb. 1. 
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Fred B. Stuart, business manager, 
Syracuse Telegram has restgned. His 
place has been taken by Rufus Potter, 
advertising manager, formerly with the 
Syracuse Journal. 

Lester F. Wallace, for the past two 
and a half years circulation manager, 
Portland (Me.) Express. and Sunday 
Telegram, has resigned to become sales 
manager for the Burgess-Fobes Com- 
pany of that city. He was presented ‘by 
his newspaper associates with a chime 
clock. 

Roy H. Flynt has resigned as treas- 
urer, director and general sales manager 
of the Augusta (Me.) Kennebec Journal. 
Leigh D. Flynt has been elected treas- 
urer and assistant manager. .Edwin C. 
Burleigh and Osma L. Sumner were 
chosen directors to fill existing vacancies. 

Edward Byron, circulation manager, 
Lewiston (Me.) Journal, has joined the 
Augusta (Me.) Kennebec Journal in the 
same capacity. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


DELL HOUSER, editor, Norris- 

town (Pa.) Times-Herald, has re- 
signed to join the staff of the New York 
Times as a reporter. 

Don Marquis, columnist, New York 
Tribune, is expected to return to work in 
a few weeks. He was granted leave of 
absence when his wife died recently. 

James F. McElhone, formerly with the 
New York World, is now reporter on 
the New York News. 

Winsor MeCay, cartoonist, New York 
American, originator of “Gertie,” gave 
projections of his new moving pictures, 
entitled “The Loves of the Centaurs” 
and “The Circus,” at the studio of Vin- 
cenzo Miserendino, New York, Jan. 12. 
Mr. McCay made more than 12,000 pen 
drawings in preparing the series. 

William R. Lynett, Scranton (Pa.) 
Times staff, has returned to Washington 
after being called home ‘by the serious 
iliness of his mother, Mrs. Edward 
Lynett, wife of the owner and publisher 
of the Times. Mr. Lynett is staff cor 
respondent of the Times in Washington. 

J. T. Johnson, of Pittsburgh, has re- 
signed as reporter, Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 

Samuel Elmore Boney, city editor, 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, has resigned 
his position and will become director of 
the North and South Carolina Public 
Utilities Information Bureau late in Jan- 
uary. He will make his home, with his 
wife and two children, in Raleigh, N.C. 
Mr. Boney has been city editor of the 
Public Ledger since last June. He joined 
the Public Ledger staff ten years ago, 
and has been sporting, make-up and as- 
sistant city editor. He is succeeded by 
Harry B. Nason, Jr., assistant city editor. 

Clara Sharpe Hough, wife of George 
A. Hough, Jr., news editor, New 3ed- 
ford (Mass.) Standard, was appointed 
this week a member of the New Bedford 
library board of trustees by Mayor Rem- 
ington. Mrs. Hough is a graduate of the 
Columbia University School of Journal- 
ism. 

Alfred Southwick, city editor, Boston 
American, has been promoted to man- 
aging editor, following the departure of 
Walter E. Howie, managing editor, for 
Europe last week, John J. Fitzpatrick, 
night editor, has been made city editor. 
Arthur J. Good has been promoted from 
copy desk to night editor. John J. 
O’Flanagan has been made head of the 
night copy desk. 

Francis HH. ‘Coughlin, state editor, 
Watertown (N. Y.) Standard, has re- 
signed to take a position with the 
Shaughnessy Knitting Company of 
Watertown. 

Hay Stead, telegraph editor, and Joseph 
Cooper, local staff, Montreal Star, are ill 
in Montreal General Hospital. 

(Charles R. Doyle and C. S. Ricker, 
members Boston Post staff, will open a 
course in journalism in Boston, Jan. 21, 
under the auspices of the state division 
of university extension. 


William O. Taylor, general manager, 
Boston Globe, and William de Lue, re- 


porter, were presented honorary Spanish 


FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


(5 J. PALMER, business manager, 
* Houston, (Tex.) Post for nearly 
a quarter of a century, has just returned 
to active duty 
with the Post or- 
ganization as as- 
sociate publisher, 
following an ab- 


sence of several 
years, during 
which, although 


vice-president of 
the company, he 
gave his time to 
other matters. 
Mr. Palmer 
started work with 
the Post in 1889 
in a clerical posi- 


G, J. PALMER 


tion. When only 
23 a plieme lees WV atte 
son, publisher, appointed him acting 


business manager, 

On the death of Mr, Watson, Palmer 
was named one of three trustees to ad- 
minister the Post’s affairs in the interest 
of the. present president-publisher, Roy 
G. Watson. 

One of the best known newspaper and 
advertising men of the South, Palmer. 
during the war, became a “dollar-a-year” 
man, and was placed in charge of the 
newspaper section of the paper and pulp 
division. Since the war, he has been 
working in an advisory capacity for the 
Texas Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. He has also been prominent in the 
activities of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, having been a 
member of the original committee, which 
mapped out an arbitration agreement with 
the printing trades’ unions which re- 
mained in effect 15 years. 


War Veterans membership ‘badges re- 
cently, at the installation ceremonies of 
Major P. J. Grady ‘Camp 3, of East 
Boston, in appreciation of their services 
to the organization. 

Everett H. Borofski, former district 
man, Lynn (Mass.) Telegram-News, 
who recently passed the bar examination, 
has entered into partnership with a lead- 
ing lawyer of that city. 

Joe Toye and David Shea, special 
writers, Boston Traveler and Post, re- 
spectively, are on their way to the Holy 
Land in company with His Eminence 
William Cardinal O’Connell, of Boston, 
who is making a pilgrimage there. They 
will write a series of articles on that 
country for their papers. The party 
sailed from New York, Jan. 14, on the 
iner Empress of Scotland. 


Bernard K. Ringkamp, a Trenton 
(N. J.) Times reporter, who was ill at 
his home for almost a month, is back at 
his desk. 

Paul E. Smith has been added to the 
reportorial staff of the Toledo (O.) 
News-Bee. Smith formerly was in news- 
paper work in Detroit, Philadelphia and 
New York. 

J.C. Monroe, formerly associate editor 
Greenville (Tex.) Banner has succeeded 
Charles C. ‘Cantrell as city editor. Mr. 
Cantrell has accepted a desk on the 
Dallas News. 

Carl S. Eastwood, editor LeSueur 
(Minn.) Herald, is seriously ill in a St. 
Paul hospital, after an operation. 

Herb Peters, formerly chief of the 
local copy desk, Buffalo (N. Y.) News, 
has been restored to his former position 
as staff humorist. Jack Ludy, formerly 
of Washington newspapers, is now chief 
of the local desk. Charles Ballou, former 
police reporter of the ‘News, has been 
added to the copy desk staff and has been 
succeeded by Joseph Cain, a newcomer to 
the News staff. 

Ralph Martin and Walter B. Davis 
have resigned from the reportorial staff, 
Springfield (O.) News. They are suc- 
ceeded by LeRoy Pope and Arthur Su- 
sott, formerly Evansville (Ind.) Courier. 

Chauncey ‘C. Brainerd, Washington 
correspondent, Brooklyn, (N. Y.) Eagle, 
is author of the book and stage success 
“The Nervous Wreck.” He writes under 
the pen name of E. J. Rath. 


John Billings, Jr., assistant Washing- 
ton correspondent, Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Eagle, has announced his engagement to 


Miss Fredrica Washburn Wade. 


Elmer M. Applegit, radio editor, 
3rooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle has compiled 
“The 1924 Radio Book” for his news- 
paper. 


Harold Cooper, secretary of Arthur M. 
Howe, editor, Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle, 
has joined the news department and is 
doing _ gen ral reporting and re-write. 
John Fitzgerald has succeeded him. 

Harvey Brown, former Bridgeport 
(Conn. )- Telegram reporter, has rejoined 
the. staff as manager of the suburban 
Westport ‘bureau. 

Louis J. Reilly, city editor Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Post is rejoicing with Mrs. 
Reilly over the arrival of a daughter, 
Gene Wade Reilly. 

Charles E. Harner has ‘been transferred 

(Continued on next page) 


VISITORS IN NEW YORK 
Victor F. 
News. 
A. L. Shuman, Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram. 


Lawson, Chicago 


Daily 


newspaper. 


(The check-up on sub- 
scriber interests afforded 
by the Haskin Service 


is an invaluable aid to 


the publisher of any 
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Arthur F, Hughes, from South Bend 
IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


(Ind.) Times to staff, Toledo (O.) News- 
ee, 

Joseph Forestal, from city editor, Wil- 
kes-Barre (Pa.) Times-Leader, to staff, 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

Clarence Shaw, from Scranton (Ba) 
Republican correspondence desk, to copy 
desk, Scranton (Pa.) Times. 

Don Sutton, from feature writer, To- 
ledo (O.) News-Bee to reportorial staff, 
Muncie (Ind.) Press. 

Jesse Anderson, from sports and adver- 
tising departments, Mayfield (Ky.) Mes- 
senger, to Graves County correspondent 
and circulation manager, Paducah (Ky.) 
Sun, 

Kenneth Simons, from Lima (O.) ‘Re- 
publican-Gazette staff, to telegraph editor, 
Springheld (O.) News, succeeding Lyle 
E. Johnson, resigned. 

Fred Pease, from Blue Book, Chicago, 
to feature writer, Toledo (O.) News- 
Bee. 


William P. Newell, from staff, Spring- 
field (Mass.) Union, to Concord (N. H.) 
Monitor. 


Howard A. Lennon, from telegraph edi- 
tor, Watertown (N. Y.) Standard to sim- 
ilar position, Watertown Times. 


Miriam Norton, from library staff, 
Winnipeg Free Press, to advertising staff, 
T. Eaton Company, Winnipeg. 

Franklin C. Ellis, from local. staff, 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, to staff, 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 

Byron Christian, from Associated Press 
representative, Olympia, Wash., to as- 
sistant city editor, Seattle (Wash.) Post- 
Intelligencer, taking the place of Gilbert 
Gordon. 


(Continued from page 35) 
Pa i a ee 
from the copy desk, Springfield (IIL) 
Illinois State Journal, to reporting. 

Miss Mae Louise Ferrenz has resigned 
as society editor, Springfield (O.) News. 
She is succeeded by Miss Gwelda Bost, a 
graduate of the Ohio State University 
school of journalism. 

Don A. Jackson, 64 years, editor, 
Fredericksburg (la.) News was stricken 
with apoplexty while at his desk last week 
and is now seriously ill at his home. 

Philip Becker Goetz, of Buffalo (N. 
Y.) News editorial staff, has been ap- 
pointed a trustee of Grosvenor library, 
Buffalo. 

Tom J. Murphey has been named 
Graves County correspondent, Paducah 
(Ky.) News-Democrat. 

Miss Alice Bell, daughter of Edward 
Price Bell, for many years London cor- 
respondent Chicago News, will sail for 
England, Feb. 16, to visit her former 
home. She also will spend sometime 
with friends in Switzerland. 

H. G. Busenbark, is now editing the 
Greensburg (Kan.) Kiowa County Sig- 
nal, succeeding Leroy Greenstreet, who 
retired on account of ill health, 

Charles H. Clark, news editor, Gouver- 
neur (N. Y.) Free Press, is recovering 
at the Hepburn hospital, Ogdensburg, 
from an operation. 

Rey. R. D. Webster, pastor of the 
Ford, Kan., M. E. Church is now editor 
of the Ford Progress, a weekly commun- 
ity paper. 

William Barry has joined the Philadel- bite (et eae 
phia Public Ledger staff. MARRIED 


Earl G. Fickert, former owner, Nick- FRANK HOWARD LESLIE, pub- 


erson (Kan.) Argosy, who recently sold lisher Nia Fall i 
) SOS} gara Falls (Ont.) Review, 
the paper to Fred Lobdell, has been made to Miss Catharine Clemens, Jan. 9, at St. 


editor and manager, Peabody (Kan.) Catharines. Ont. 


Seazette- Herald. here f h Lawrence C. Browne, publisher, 'Sausa- 
M. J. Hibbs, preacher-editor of north- lito (‘Cal.) News, to Miss Gwendolyn 
western Kansas is now editor, Gaylord Barnes, Aug. 10. The wedding had been 


(Kan.) Sentinel, succeeding George ; t ‘ith bli nouncement 
Gledhill. He also is pastor of a Gaylord Aeee purine aU 
church, ae 


John Gerald O’Brien, former staff 
member Rockford (Ill.) Star, to Miss 
Gussie Ravenscroft in Chicago, Jan. 5. 


Edward E. FMawthorne, editor Granville 
(Ill.) Echo, to Miss Olive Wood, Jan. 2, 
in Champaign, IIl. 

Thomas Stokes, Washington corres- 
pondent, United News, to Miss Hannah 
Hunt, daughter of Harry Hunt, head 
of the Washington bureau, Newspaper 
Enterprise Association, last week. 


Jay E. House, columnist for the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, has been visiting 
his former home at Topeka, Kan. He 
was the guest last week of the Topeka 
Press ‘Club, 

Arthur Chapman, newspaper writer and 
author of “Out Where the West Begins,” 
has left Denver for New York where he 
will resume his duties as special writer 
for the New York Times. He has just 
completed a history of Colorado for use 
in state high schools. 

Roy G. Rosenthal, editor, Montesano 
(Wash.) Vidette, was elected president 
of Pi Tau Pi national fraternity at the 
annual convention of that organization 

y/neld last month in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Harold Nye, news desk chief, Portland 
(Me.) Press Herald, is recovering from 
an operation. 


Waldo Harris, editor, Kelso ( Wash. ) 
Kelsonian, and Mrs, Harris are parents 
of a daughter born recently. 


Don Fred Wermuth has joined the 
staff, Philadelphia Public Ledger. He 
was formerly connected with the Pitts- 
burgh Press, 


Roy Pinkerton, former editor, Seattle 
(Wash.) Star, has gone to Washington, 
D. C., to join the Scripps-Howard or: 
ganization in that city. 

E. K. Fristoe, editor and owner, Yelm 
(Wash.) Nisqually Valley News, and 
Mrs, Fristoe are parents of a son born 
New Year’s night. 

Frank Chitty, editor, Bucoda (Wash. ) 
Weekly Enterprise, a disabled war vet- 
eran, has gone to Portland, Ore., where 
he will undergo an operation at the vet- 
erans’ hospital. During his absence the 


Enterprise will be managed by E. A. 
Butterfield. 


WITH THE ADVERTISERS 


PENN P. FODREA, for the past 2 

years sales promotion manager, 
Fairmont ‘Creamery Company, Omaha, 
Neb., has returned to the Iten Biscuit 
Company, Omaha, and will be in charge 
of a new sales promotion department and 
advertising. 

J. W. McIver has been named advertis- 
ing and publicity manager of the Edison 
Lamp Works of the General Electric 
Company at Harrison to succeed T. a: 
McManis, recently made assistant to the 
manager of the publicity department of 
the entire General Electric Company. 
Mr. Mclver is a graduate of the Univers- 
ity of North Carolina, class of 1913. He 
has been employed by the Edison Lamp 
Works since 1916. 

L. W. Allen has resigned from the 
merchandising department, Southern 
Press Limited, Toronto, to join the staff 
of the Localized Advertising Corporation. 

Walter D. Walker, advertising man- 
ager, Arnold Constable & Co., New York, 
has resigned. Ralph D, Peck, vice-pres- 
ident, ‘will supervise the advertising 
policy, no successor to Walker having 
-been appointed as yet. 


Charles Daniel Frey, ‘Chicago adver- 
tising man, was presented with the 
Medaille de la Reconnaisance Francaise, 
Jan. 10, in Chicago, for service rendered 
to the French cause during the world 
war. He was active in the organization 
of the American Protective League. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


FRED ROBINSON, from Buffalo 
~_ (N. Y.) Times city staff, to adver- 
tising solicitor, Buffalo Commercial. 


IN THE AGENCY FIELD 


FARL SCHACK, specialist in text- 

iles and allied products has joined 
the copy staff of Albert Frank & (Co. He 
was long associated with the Economist 
Group and latterly with the George Bat- 
ten Company. 

Robert M. Barnett, formerly chief 
copywriter, advertising department, R. H. 

acy Company, New York, has been 
appointed by Dorrance, Sullivan & 'Co., as 
chief of their New York copy desk, 

W. E. Fennor, Jr., and George A. Mc- 
Comas thave joined the Newcomb Ad- 
vertising Agency, New York. Fennor is 
special representative and McComas will 
act as order clerk, estimator, and produc- 
tion assistant. 

Plant of the Tolman Print, Inc., adver- 
tising specialists, Brockton, Mass., was 
badly damaged ‘by smoke and water when 
a three hour fire threatened to wipe 
out the business district Jan. 9. Presses 
of the Tolman Print were badly damaged 
by ‘water. 

Anfenger-Jacobson Advertising ‘Com- 
pany, St. Louis, has leased a large part of 
the fifth floor of the Odd Fellows’ build- 
ing, the company having outgrown its 
former quarters. 

Bruce Barton, president, Barton, Dur- 
stine, Osborne, Inc., will deliver the open- 
ing address, when the second semester of 
the Adcraft Advertising School starts in 
Detroit, Jan. 17. Subject of his address 
will be “Analysis,” covering analysis of 
market, selling plan, and selling theme. 

S. M. Fechheimer is opening a new ad- 
vertising agency under the name of In- 
dustrial Advertising Company, Detroit. 
He will specialize in the advertising of 
industrial and building products. 


H. .T. Ewald, president ‘Campbell, 
Ewald ‘Company, ‘Detroit, has been elected 
a director of the Bank of Detroit. 

Ralph B. Campbell, St. Louis, form- 
erly of the National Printing & Engray- 
ing Company and more recently with the 
Al Fresco Advertising ‘Company has 


joined the St. Louis staff of a life insur- 


ance agency. 


£ 


h 
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G. F. Marsh has been appointed art 


director, O’Connell-Ingalls 
Agency, Boston. He was recently with 
Hope-Innes and Associated Artists of 
Boston. T. J. Keavy has joined the copy 
staff of the O’Connell-Ingalls Agency. 


United Advertising Corporation has re- 
moved to its new home in the United 
Building, 339 Fifth avenue, New York, 


J. X. Kennelly has been appointed gen- 
eral manager, Los Angeles office of 
Blum’s Advertising Agency, San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Kennelly for the last four 
years has been advertising and promotion 
manager of the Goodyear Tire and Rus- 
ber Company of California. 

Frank L. Blanchard, advertising man- 
ager, Henry L. Doherty & Co., spoke 
before the Advertising Ciub of Baltimore 
recently on “The Art of Salesmanship,” 
On Jan. 21 he will address the Adver- 
tising Club of Peoria, Il. From that 
city he will go to Columbus, O., to attend 


a meeting of the- National Commission, 
ASTAS Te. We 


WITH THE SPECIALS 


GEORGE B. DAVID COMPANY 


has taken over the representation 
of the Oswego (N. Y.) Times, both east 
and west. 


C. L. Houser Company, New. York 


Every Paper 


Can Have 


These Ads 


There is no charge made for the use 
of Church Advertisements, Series No. 
5, just issued by the Church Advertisin 


Department. 


Some papers have felt they should have 
copy given to them. The Department 
as no regular income, as has every 
other department of the A.A.C.W., and 
the expense of answering letters on 
church advertising has been paid from 


the sale of copy. 


A friend of the cause has donated the 
cost of issuing Series No. 5. Whether 
papers sell space in which this copy is 
used, or give it away, there is no charge 


for copy. 


Proofs will be sent 


for Series No. 5. 


Ask 


on request. 


E. H. HARRIS 
Richmond Palladium, Richmond, Ind. 


CHURCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


A.A.C.W. 


Series No. 4, copyrighted ads, 


for use of only one paper in a town are still 


available from Herbert H. Smith, 518 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Advertising _ 


Gained 28,¢M7 Daily Average Circulation. 

Sworn Government Statement, Six Months 
Ending March 81, 1923, 166,800 Daily. Six 
Months Ending Sept. 80, 1923, 145,953 
Daily. Increase in Daily Average Circula- 


tion, 20,347. 
IT COVERS THE FIELD COMPLETELY 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
EH. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg,, New York. 
G, Iogan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bldg., 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


A. J. Morris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg., @an 
Francisco, Calif, 


MOST NEWS 


The largest morning daily circulation 
in Pittsburgh 


Che Pittsburgh Post 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 


Daily Circulation ....118,000 
Sunday Circulation ...175,000 


Member A. B. C. 


FINING 
PRESS 
SYNDICATE 


1161 Arcade Building, St. Louis 


Features * Editorials * Specials 
Unusual, Illustrated Features 
for Every Holiday 
Expansion Plans Now in 
Preparation. 

Standard in Every Respect. 


The 


Pittsburgh Press 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURGH 
MEMBER A. B. C. 


Poreign Advertising Representatives 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC, 
New York Office—52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
Chicago Office—5 North Wabash. Ave, 
San Francisco—Cleveland—Cincinnati 


“The African World” 


AND 
“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 


Published every Saturday in 


London. 


Those who 


subscribe now 


are sure to 
receive the 1924 
International 
Year Book 
Number 
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and Chicago, has been appointed National 
advertising representative for the Geneva 
(O.) Free Press, and also for the James- 
town (N. Y.) Journal. 

H. E. Welsh has joined the Los An- 
geles office of M. C. Mogensen & Co., 
Inc., publishers’ representatives. Mr. 
Welsh was formerly in charge of sales 
for the Collodite Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Los Angeles. 


NEWS ASSOCIATIONS AND 
SYNDICATES 


UGH BAILLIE, general news 
~~ manager, United Press Associa- 
tions, has been given a special assign- 
ment and Robert Bender, United News, 
is temporarily taking his place in the 
New York office. Ralph Turner is in 
charge of Bender’s work as news mana- 
ger, United News. 

Austin C. Ring, general manager, 
Readers Syndicate, Inc., New York, is 
leaving New York, Sunday, Jan. 20, for 
a business tour of territory west of 
Chicago, from Texas to British Colum- 
bia. 

Harlan S. Miller, staff correspondent, 
United News, New York, broadcast a 
speech on “If All the News Were Told” 
from station WOR, New York, Jan. 16. 


Leslie Anderson, of the Portland, Ore., 

office of the International News Service, 
has been spending a vacation with rela- 
tives in Seattle. 
_L. E. Matthews, for some time Asso- 
ciated Press operator, Bridgeport ('Conn.) 
Telegram is now with the New Haven 
office of the A. P. 


Scranton (Pa.) Republican has con- 
tracted for the Consolidated Press Ser- 
vice, 


William Dougherty, formerly Associa- 
ted Press operator, Hazleton, Pa., has 
been transferred to the Scranton (Pa.) 
Times, which recently became a member 
of the Associated Press. 

Charles T. Hallinan, formerly New 
York World, has joined the London staff 
of the United Press Associations. 


Harold Phelps Stokes, formerly Wash- 
ington correspondent, New York Post, 
has joined the staff of Current News 
Features, Inc., a new service under the 
management of W. E. Yelverton. Mr. 
Stokes was connected with the New York 
Post for 13 years, leaving the paper when 
it was purchased recently by Cyrus H. 
K. Curtis. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


(GEORGE A. MAYFIELD, who re- 

cently sold the Scribner (Neb.) 
News-Rustler, has purchased’ the Holly- 
wood (Cal.) Weekly Review. 

R. S. Sherwood, a former Luverne 
(Ia.) newspaper man has purchased the 
Parkersburg (Ia.) Eclipse. 

J. Elliot Grayson and Donald O. Ross 


have purchased the Washington (la.) 
Democrat of F. M. Appleby. 


W. V. Wildman, formerly of Union 
City and Tekonsha, Mich., has purchased 
the Radcliff (Ja.) Signal from C. E. 
Meyers. 

Robert E. Soule has sold his interest 
in the Bellingham (Minn.) Times to his 
partner, E. W. Nobbs. 


Charles FE. Lohr, former Carroll, Ill. 
resident and a printer, has-~become a part 
owner of the Renssalaer (Ind.) Jasper 
County Democrat. 

M. C. Page and B. W. Elkins of West 
Frankfort, Ill., have purchased the Ben- 
ton (II.) 'News and the Weekly Benton 
Republican from Harry L. Frier. Mr. 
Page will have active charge of ‘both 
papers, which heretofore have been in- 
dependent in politics, ‘but now become 
Republican. 

Reading (Pa.) Herald-Telegram has 
passed into new ownership, having been 
taken over by C. Godwin Turner, who 
purchased the plant from the William 
McCormick estate. The Herald-Tele- 
gram on Jan. 2 moved into a new build- 
ing at 216 Reed street. A ‘branch office 
has been opened at 8 North 6th street. 

R. E. Bradbury, Texas newspaper man, 
has purchased the Lometa (Tex.) Re- 
porter from E. C. Lowe. 
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Nathan H. Small of Belfast, Me., has 
purchased the Belfast Republican Jour- 
nal, a weekly, published in that city for 
95 years. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


= LEIGH CALL and Will H. Con- 

* nell, publishers, Springfield (III.) 
Illinois State Journal have purchased the 
Leland office building, 505-525 East Capi- 
tol avenue for $135,000 and will convert 
the building into quarters for the Journal. 
An annex for the printing plant will be 
constructed at the rear. 

Larger quarters for the city news de- 
partment of the Marshalltown (lIa.) 
Times-Republican are now available 
through the renting of an adjacent build- 
ing. 

Houghton and Calumet (Mich.) Min- 
ing Gazette has contracted for a 16-page 
Goss press and stereotyping outfit to be 
installed early this coming summer. 

Benton (lll.) News has contracted for 
a Cox-o-type flat bed Webb press. 

Cambridge (Md.) Banner this year com- 
pleted improvements to its building and 
plant, costing more than $25,000. The 
newspaper now has a brick ‘building 100 
feet long and two stories high. A new 
No. 8 Mergenthaler, and a Duplex press, 
with capacity of 6,000 papers an hour, 
have been installed. 

Petosky (Mich.) News and Petosky 
Independent, published by the Churchill 
Printing Company, have moved to their 
own building at 311-313 Mitchell street. 
Capital stock of the company has been 
increased and the corporate name change 
to Petosky News Printing Company. 

E. E. Wright, editor, Pend Oreille 
County (Wash.) Observer, is building a 
new home for the Observer and has pur- 
chased a linotype machine. 


SUSPENSIONS 


KABENA (Minn.) Press has sus- 
— pended because of “lack of co- 
operation and patronage.” The plant has 
been bought by a farmers’ union organiza- 
tion, 

Prescott (Wis.) Tribune has discontin- 
ued. G. C. Lewis, owner for the past 3 
years, will store the equipment. The sub- 
scription list will be sold. 


“Doc” Smith, owner, Garfield, (Kan.) 
Reflector for several years, has suspended 
publication of the paper, due to lack of 
support. Mr. Smith has accepted a posi- 
tion as instructor in printing in the state 
boys’ reformatory at Hutchinson, 


Ashton (la.) Leader has suspended 
publication and its subscription list has 
been taken over by the Sibley (la.) 
Tribune. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


OS ANGELES TIMES, a 284-page 

Annual Mid-winter Number, Jan. 1. 

Phoenix (Ariz.) Republican, a 124- 
page Mid-winter Resource edition, Dec. 
30. 

Hudson (N. Y.) Star, a 62-page 75th 
anniversary edition, Jan. 12. 

Saginaw (Mich.) News Courier, an 
80-page New Year edition, Jan. 1. 

Whittier (Cal.) News, annual edition, 
Dec. 29, with a special magazine supple- 
ment of 104 pages. 

Bluffton (Ind.) Banner, a 16-page New 
Year edition, Jan. 1. 

Pine Bluff (Ark.) Graphic, a 24-page 
Elks’ edition, Dec. 19. 

Elk River (Idaho) News, a 22-page 
Christmas edition, Dec. 21, with a frontis- 
page in colors. 

Miami, (Fla.) Herald, an 80-page Sun- 
day edition, Dec. 16. 

Winston-Salem (IN. C.) Twin City 
Sentinel, a 24-page New Year edition, 
Jan, 1. 

Greenwich (‘Conn.) Press, a 40-page 
Christmas edition, Dec* 13. 

Mansfield (O.) News,.a 76-page Civic 
and Industrial edition, Jan. 6. 

Isle of Pines (W. I.) Appeal, a 72- 
page New Year edition. 
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Tosell CANDY 


for the sweet tooth of 
9,000,000 people in the New 
York market use the paper 
that is 


FIRST in CANDY 
advertising 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


New Haurn 
Kenister 


is New Haven’s 
Dominant Paper 


Circulation over 37,000 Average 


Bought every night by More New 
Haven people than buy any other 
TWO New Haven papers COMBINED. 


New Hauen Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston — New York — Detroit—C, hicago 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


EVENING TIMES 
MORNING SUN 
SUNDAY SUN-TIMES 
They cover South Central Ohio 
Completely. 
Fereign Representative 
ROBERT E. WARD, INC. 


5 So. Wabash Ave. 501 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago New York 


| The Deseret News 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Quoted by the press of the 
country more than any other 
Salt Lake City newspaper, 
Foreign Representatives 
CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN 


New York Chicago 
Kansas City St. Louis 


Detroit 

Atlanta 

Pacific Coast Representatives 
CONGER & JOHNSTON 


Los Angeles San Francisco 


Tre 2 
‘New Orleans 
ws 


THE 


(OS Caen ee eresacenere 


ITEM 


We can increase your business—you 
want it increased. 


You have thought of press clippings 
yourself. But let us tell you how press 
clippings can be made a business-builder 
for you. 


BURRELLE 
145 Lafayette St., N. Y¥. City 
Established a Quarter of a Century 
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READING 


CARPENTER 
IS 


SEEING 
THE WORLD 


CARPENTER’S 
WORLD TRAVELS 


Washington D.C. 


Few Papers—(if any)—surpass the 
TRENTON 


NEW JERSEY 3 TIMES 
A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates 
that among the: housewives of 
the city our Thursday Food 
Feature Department—upward of 
four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food ad- 
vertising —is the best feature 
carried by the Times 


Member A. B. C. 
KELLY-SMITH CO. 


Marlborough Bldg. Lytton Bidg. 
New York Chicago 


Circulation 30,237 


FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


EDITION 
The World and the Eve- 
ning World have a com- 
bined circulation daily, of 
650,000 for $1.20 per agate 
line gross, subject to con- 
tract discounts. They carry 
more high class dry goods 
advertising; are read by 
more jobbers, department 
and chain store buyers, and 
by more retailers; offer 
more circulation per dollar 
and a more concentrated 
circulation; a reader and a 


dealer influence more local- 
ized than any other _ morn- 
ing and evening combination. 


Advertise in Newspapers 
by the 


Year 


Pulitzer Building, New York 
Maller’s Buflding, Ford Building, 
Chicago Detroit 


In New York— 


300,000 Practicing 


Radio Amateurs 


Greater New York City is today a thoroughly 
aroused, wide open radio market. It presents 
the heaviest concentration of radio purchasing 
power anywhere available. Conservative esti- 
mates indicate that there are over 300,000 prac- 
ticing amateurs in the Metropolitan district; 
and that this vast body of radio purchasers will 
be doubled within the coming twelve to eigh- 
teen months. 


For Radio Advertising 


THEEVENINGMAIL 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


87th Year 


Foreign Representative: 
of Publication 


Paul Block, Inc., N. Y. 
New York—Chicago—Boston 


Editor & Publisher 


ASSOCIATIONS 


DVERTISING Club of St. Louis’ 

second Move-More Merchandise 
Conference will be held Feb, 11,.12, and 
13. Speakers will include: J.-H. Jones, 
president, Move-More Merchandise Con- 
ference; (Charles F. Hatheld, president, 
Community Advertising Department, A. 
A. C. of W.;-A:. S: Perry, Randolph 
County Advertising ‘Club, Cuthbert, Ga. ; 
J. P. Licklider, D’Arcy Advertising Com- 
pany; Paul W. Brown, editor, America at 
Work; Norman Lewis, ‘Chappelow Ad- 
vertising Company; Miss Hazel Ludwig, 
president, Women’s Advertising Club, St. 
Louis; and Frank C. Rand, president, 
International Shoe Company. 


Harry L.. Brown, of the Lakeland 
(Fla.) Star-Telegram, was elected pres- 
ident, Polk County (Fla.) Press Asso- 
ciation, at its annual meeting Jan, 4. 
Other officers chosen include: J. 'G. Galle- 
more, of Bartow, vice-president; R. C. 
Collins,, Lakeland, secretary; J. E. 
Worthington, Lake Wales, treasurer. The 
retiring president was A. B. Meek, of 
Fort Meade, and the retiring secretary 
was A. L. ‘Cleveland, of the same town. 
The next meeting of the association will 
be held during June, on call of the pres- 
ident. 


Hamilton (Ont.) Ad Club held a better 
business dinner last week. Several hun- 
dred business men from Hamilton and 
vicinity listened to speeches from, Major 
W.. J. Baxter of the McConnell & Fergus- 
son Advertising Agency, London; J. W. 
Mitchell, vice-president, Dominion Se- 
curities Corporation, Toronto; A. C. 
Fuller, president, Fuller Brush Company, 
Hartford, Conn., and Mayor Jutten of 
Hamilton. 

Maine Publicity Bureau will maintain 
a tourists’ information bureau at Bangor 
the coming season, in addition to the 
bureau in Portland. It will be in charge 
of H. A. Chapman. The publicity bureau 
has been established 2 years. The first 
year $1,000 was expended in advertising 
Maine. Last year $20,000 was spent. 
This year $40,000 will be used for pub- 
licity in 38 newspapers and 10 magazines. 

Edmonton Women’s Press Club held its 
annual meeting Jan. 5 and re-elected Miss 
Edna Kells, president. Other officers 
elected were vice-presidents, Miss Jean 
Walker and Mrs. Perren Baker; secre- 
tary, Mrs. W. H. T. Alexander: treas- 
urer, Mrs. B. C. Thompson; social secre- 
tary, Miss Margaret Bryden. 


Members of the Newswriters’ Union, 
Scranton, Pa., recently elected officers for 
the coming year. E. J. Hart of the Times 
is president, Herold Myers, Republican, 
vice-president; E. J. -Gerrity, Times, 
recorder, and A. H. Gill, Times, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Practical studies of newspapers in 
their relation to the public isthe object 
of a series of addresses scheduled by the 
Cleveland Advertising \Club during the 
mid-winter months. 


Executive Committee and Standing 
Committee Chairman of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference met Jan. 11, in 
the offices of the North British and Mer- 
cantile Insurance Company, New York. 
Leon Soper, president of the conference, 
was in charge. The following members 
were present: Edward A. Collins, secre- 
tary; John W. Longnecker, treasurer; R. 
L. IClark, \S. C. Doolittle, Clifford Elvins, 
Luther B. Little, C. S. S. Miller, J. G. 
Mays, ‘Clarence A. Palmer, A. H. Red- 
dall, William F. Roehrer, Jr., E. L. Sul- 
livan, H. E. Taylor, Harry W. Warner, 
Stanley F. Withe and W. W. Ellis. 


Earle T. Nightingale, formerly vice- 
president Select Country Newspaper As- 
sociation, absorbed by the American 
Press Association, June 1, 1923, has been 
appointed manager of the new Philadel- 
phia branch office of the American Press 
Association, 


Robert Tinsman, president of the Fed- 
eral Advertising Agency, Inc., New York, 
spoke before the Advertising Club of St. 
Louis, Jan. 8. &. D. Amburg, editor- 
manager of the Silent Partner also spoke. 

Florida’s Rotary-Press breakfast, staged 
annually in conjunction with the South 
Florida Fair, is to be held this year Feb. 


2. There will be 450 plates laid. B. G 
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Forbes, editor of Forbes Magazine, is to 
be one of the principal speakers. 


D. W. Grandon, editor of the Sterling 
(Ill.) Gazette, addressed the Tri-city 
Press ‘Club in Moline, Ill, last week on 
“What Are Our Newspaper Responsibil- 
ities?” . Resolutions of regret at the 
deaths of Al F’.. O’Hearn and John Sun- 
dine were. adopted. 

Franklin’s birthday was celebrated by 
St. Paul printers and advertising men 
under the auspices of the Town Criers’ 
club. Harry Hillman, editor, Inland 
Printer, Chicago, spoke. 

Second District of the Associated Ad- 
vertising [Clubs of the World will meet 
in Philadelphia, May 12 and 13, at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, under the aus- 
pices of the Poor Richard Club. This 
will be the first official meeting to ‘be 
held by this district. 

Chicago Association of 'Commerce’s ad- 
vertising council was addressed last week 
by Thomas K. Kelly, president of three 
banks in Minneapolis and St. Paul, and 
owner of the T. K. Kelly Sales System, 
merchandise brokerage company. 

Catholic Press Association’s executive 
committee met in Chicago last week and 
considered a plan for establishment in 
large cities of the United States and Can- 
ada of a Catholic Bureau of information. 
More than 100 Catholic newspapers and 
magazines were represented. F. W. Har- 
vey, Jr., president of thé association, de- 
clared the majority of non-Catholics are 
being furnished false statements concern- 
ing the position of the Catholic ‘Church. 

League of Advertising Women, New 
York, announces a dinner to be held at 
the Advertising club house, Jan. 23. 
Speakers will be Mary H. Kirkpatrick, 
play broker; Sanford E. Stanton, general 
representative, Wagenhals & Kemper; 
and William A. Brady, producer and 
manager. Grace ‘Crawley Oakley is 
chairman, dinner committee; Elma Olin, 
chairman, program committee; and Janet 
MacRorie, chairman of the evening. 

Town Criers of Providence, R. I., are 
planning their annual souvenir dinner for 
March 10. General committee comprises 
Walter B. Leonard, chairman; A. H. Al- 
cott, advisory chairman; LeRoy M. 
Gardiner; secretary; Harold R. Bassett, 
treasurer; Chief ‘Crier Frederick W. 
Bliss and First Deputy Chief Crier H. 
Harold Price. 

Maine Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion met Jan. 9, at Augusta, and elected 
the following officers for the year: pres- 
ident, F. B. Nichols, of the Bath Times; 
vice-president, L. B. ‘Costello, Lewiston 
Sun; secretary, William H. Dow, Port- 
land Express-Advertiser; treasurer, W. 
B. Reed, Bangor News. 

Next annual meeting, Inland Daily 
Press Association will be held at the 
Hotel Morrison, ‘Chicago, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Feb. 12 and 13. 

Old Time Printers’ Association of In- 
diana will hold a dinner at Indianapolis, 
Jan. 21. William Green, secretary, has 
announced a general discussion on the 
lives and accomplishments of Benjamin 
Franklin and Horace Greeley. 


Emmet Finley, secretary and general 
manager, American Press Association, 
will address the midwinter meeting of the 
Virginia Press Association at Richmond, 
Saturday, Jan. 26. 


Chicago “On-to-London” delegates to 
the convention of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, in a large 
group, plan to leave Chicago July 1, ac- 
cording to announcement made at the 
office of the advertising council of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce. Berths 
on the steamer “Republic,” sailing July 2, 
from New York for England, already 
have been engaged. 

Foreign Language Newspaper Associa- 
tion of Chicago held a luncheon Jan, 15. 

At the annual election of the News- 
papermen’s Benevolent League, Inc., New 
York, the following officers were chosen: 
Joseph A. Butler, World, president; 
Charles E. Seelig,. Tribune, first vice- 
president; Harry C. Klemfuss, Daily 
News, second vice-president ; Joseph End- 
ler, Herald, third vice-president; Miles 
Bath, City News, secretary-treasurer ; 
James A. Doherty, Herald, assistant sec- 
retary-treasurer, 


Newspaper Veterans 
Choose 


The, desk . men. on. ag} 
Middle Western afternoon 
daily newspaper of 250,- 
000 circulation, all veteran 
newspaper workers, voted ~ 
The New York Times the 
best newspaper in Amer- 
ica. Each man-made-a. 


list of ten newspapers and 
selected the best five, rat-. 
ing them in their order of . 
excellence . according 
his own standards. 


to 


Utah, Southern and East- — 
ern Idaho, Eastern Nevada 
and Western Wyoming— 
the territory served by 


Salt Lake Tribune 


No other section of the country offers 
the advertiser the opportunity of prac- 
tically covering four states by using one 
newspaper, 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


The S. C. Beckwith 
Special Agency 


New York—Chicago—Detroit—St, Louis 
—Kansas City—Atlanta 


PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE 
M. C. Morgensen & Co., 


Inc. 
Les Az>gelcs—fan Francisco—Seattle 


IN NEW ORLEANS NOW 
IT’S THE STATES 


Largest afternoon city circulation. 


Largest afternoon circulation in New 
Orleans. trading. territory.. 


Total daily over 52,000 
Total Sunday over 77,006 


1922 advertising gain, 1,025,432 agate 
lines. > | 


Greatest record in the South. 


Get complete information on New 
Orleans situation before deciding on 
advertising campaign. 


Represented by 


JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. — 


Chicago, Atlanta, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, San Frans 
an 


Ss. C. BECKWITH 


SPECIAL AGENCY 
NEW YORK CITY 


A MARKET MAGNET 


Electrical Sales 


Buffalo—where cheap electrical cur | 
rent rates, made possible by Niagara 
Falis power make electrical appliance — 
selling easy when combined with judi- 
cious newspaper advertising. All you | 
need is the pulling power of the | 
BUFFALO EVENING NEWS ALONE, 


A. B. C. Total Net Paid 119,754 Sep- 
tember 30, 1923 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


Edward H. Butler : 
Editor and Publisher 


KELLY-SMITH CO. i 
National Representatives 


Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Il 


Get the 1923 popu- 
lation figures for 
Detroit—then you'll 
know why the 


DETROIT TIMES 


is over 200,000 daily 
and over 210,000 
Sunday. 

1920 census figures 
are “moth-eaten.”’ 


| 


If you want Evening Circula- 
tion in Baltimore use 


THE NEWS 


If you prefer Morning 
Circulation use 


THE AMERICAN 


That is what the local mer- 
chants are doing and that is 
what we offer you. 


NO FORCED COMBINA- 
TIONS when you buy 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


and The 


BALTIMORE AMERICAN 


1,367,279 


lines gain 


1923 
Record of 


The Washington Times 


Washington’s Growing Evening 
Newspaper 


Also publishers of 


The Washington Herald 


Moring and Sunday 
Dominant in its Field 


G. LOGAN PAYNE 
PUBLISHER AND GEN. MGR. 


THE BOSTON 
AMERICAN 


has the largest evening 
sale in New England. 


It sells for 3c per copy— 
its competitors sell at 2c 


per copy. 
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DOLLAR PULLER 


Advertising and circulation managers are always on the lookout for new 
tdeas that will increase advertising receipts and win new circulation. Your 
idea for increasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to your manager, 


but it may be 


just the thing that some other manager wants. 
LISHER will pay $1 for each idea printed under this head. 


Epitor & Pus: 
The fact that 


the idea is now being used in your city does not bar it from the department. 


Address your communicaticn to the Doar 
appear clip them and mail them in and receive payment. 


will not be returned. 


A WASHINGTON, D. C., news- 

paper recently held a highly prof- 
itable “beautiful feet” contest. The 
object of the contest was to learn 
who, among the ladies in* Washington 
possessed the most beautiful feet, 
liberal prizes were offered to the 
winners, and the paper backed its 
contest with an advertising campaign 
that not only increased its circulatior, 
but also brought. increased advertising 
from the local shoe merchants. During 
the contest many photographs of con- 
testants feet (with shoes and stockings ) 
were published daily in the paper. Such 
photographs were readily available to 
contestants as the paper offered the ser- 
vices of a photographer free of charge 
to those entering the contest. In the 
same section of the paper containing the 
photographs the advertisements of many 
shoe stores appeared. Prospective con- 
testants were naturally interested in hav- 
ing good footwear when visiting the 
photographer, and the ads calling atten- 
tion to the best in this line increased 


merchants sales, and also brought the 
paper additional advertising and _ in- 
creased circulation from the interested 


entrants in the contest. This idea may 
easily ibe used by papers for other types 
of contests, for instance, a “beautiful 


hands” contest coupled with the sale of 
skin beautifers by local drug stores, a 


“beautiful hair” contest with a hair tonic 
sale, or if paper wishes to avoid the 
beauty end in its contest, a “well-dressed” 
sale with prizes for the ladies who are 
most \becomingly and correctly dressed 
when having their photographs taken. 
It is up to the individual editor to de- 
cide what type of contest will suit his 
paper best and bring him the highest 
percentage of increased advertising and 
circulation. Whatever the plan decided 
on, however, there should certainly be no 
difficulty in putting such a contest across 
for it offers worthwhile profits not only 
for the paper, but also for merchants and 
readers.—Joseph T, Creamer, Washing- 


ton, Ds-G 


A mailing list is useless, costly, ex- 
pensive when it is allowed to become ob- 
solete—when it is a list in which 20 to 50 
per cent. of the names are those of folks 
who have moved away, died, or for some 
other reason have ‘become ineligible for 
prospects. ‘One newspaper furnishes a 
mailing list through its subscription rec- 
ords and ina retail survey. Advertisers 
find that giving a paper a big job means 
100 per cent delivery on job work.—L, J. 


Jellison, Times Journal, Dubuque, Ia. 


Suggest to your local street railway 
company that since winter ‘has arrived in 
earnest, a “Travel by Trolley” compaign 
wouldn't be untimely. With the slogan 
“Park Your Troubles; Travel by Trol- 
ley” a daily ad could be run by the trac- 
tion company, with change of copy daily, 
making it timely and up to-the minute. 
Bring out the facts that it would be 
much cheaper for auto owners to put 
their cars up for the winter in the garage, 
than to attempt to drive them in bad 
weather; that it is much easier to walk 
to the street corner and take a street car, 
than it is to operate their own car, espe- 
cially on cold mornings; that it would 
save the engine, and wear and tear on 
the tires and car itself, to say nothing 
about the driver’s disposition, instead ot 
driving through snowdrifts, ice, slush or 
slippery pavements. This also could be 
used by a bus company or taxicab con- 
cern as effectively.—C. L. Moody, Tele- 
gram-News, Lynn, Mass. 


A grocer in Meadville, Pa., buys extra 
space in each Saturday morning’s paper 


Putter EpiTor. When they 


Unavailable ideas 


to write a letter to his patrons and the 


townspeople. He explains his efforts 
each week to get bargains for his cus- 
tomers and how he otherwise serves 


them. The idea has become a feature of 
the paper and thas helped to build up a 
big business. It can be used by any re- 
tailer of food products.—Geo. L. Bird, 


Madison, Wis. 


Cleveland newspapers are busy evolv- 
ing schemes whereby they will get the 


small shops and advertisers into the 
newspapers regularly. Several good 
ideas have ‘been worked out  success- 
fully along this line. The Cleveland 


Press has several hundred small adver- 
tisers buying space regularly on their 
“For You and For Me Page,” which oc- 
cupies one full page daily. In this page 
is included the small business service 
shops, the garages, contractors, loan 
agencies, specialty shops, etc. The 
Cleveland Plain Dealer runs a column 
headed, “Who ‘Can Do It?” in which 
plumbers, electricians, general repairmen, 
etc., are represented. Another column 
lists reputable garages by districts, and 
on Sunday The Plain Dealer lists expert 
repairmen on various brands of automo- 
iles. 

The Cleveland Times has for almost a 
year been running a business directory 
for small manufacturers, business ser- 
vices, specialty shops and _ professional 
men. All three of these plans seem to 
ye working successfully. To increase 
total lineage several of the plans could be 
used with good effect. They are easily 
adaptable to any community, whether 
arge or small—Roger Foster, The 
Times, ‘Cleveland, O. 


A system that will enable classified 
salesmen to secure more copy from regu- 
lar advertisers and also to keep a closer 
check upon regular accounts to learn if 
he is securing his share of the advertisers 
business, is for each salesman to keep a 
pocket card, dated each day with the 
ads the advertiser carries in his paper 
upon one side and the ads the advertiser 
carries in the competitive paper upon the 
reverse side. This means that each sales- 
man has every ad the advertiser has car- 
ried in any newspaper every day for the 
past week. Then when he calls upon the 
advertiser, AFTER he has received all 
voluntary advertising, to lay the cards 
before him showing him what he ran dur- 
ing the past week, and as the advertiser 
has not sold everything he advertised, 
suggest that he carry certain ads, pointed 
out to him, again. A close adherence to 
this plan will result in a number of extra 
ads from each ‘salesman every week—and 
more advertising is what he is after.— 


J. E. Withers, 


Arbor Day is approaching. If you do 
not know the day on which it is observed 
in your state, find out and try this plan. 
Prepare a really informative article on 
Arbor Day, telling how it originated and 
why that particular date is selected in 
your state. Tell the value of trees and 
teasons for everyone planting them. 
Give a list of trees and shrubs that thrive 
best in your locality; interview the lead- 
ing nurserymen for statements regarding 
the planting and care of certain plants, 
getting each man to discuss a different 
plant. Mention their names in the article 
as authority for the advice, run the 
material down the center of a page of 
your Sunday edition just prior to Arbor 
Day and induce the men quoted to buy 
the remainder of space for exploiting 
their stock of trees and | ae 
McDaniel, P. O. Box 1242, San Antonio, 
Texas. 
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Wire or write care of Nashville 


BY MERIT 


The Hollister Circulation Organiza- 
tion starts 1924 again far in the 
lead of all other circulation build- 
ing companies. Because of the im- 
mense results it obtained for such 
papers as The Nashville Banner, 
Memphis Commercial Appeal and 
Atlanta Journal during 1923, it has 
been awarded the honor of increas- 
ing the circulation of 


The Kansas City Journal Post 
Wire or Write Us There 


. HOLLISTERS CIRCULATION 
ORGANIZATION 


hargest inthe United States 
300 MERRITT BLDG., Los ANGELES,CAL. 


Immediate Dates Available 
Banner 
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‘ACH ‘Sunday over.a 
half million, ‘people 

be ‘the “Milwaukee-Wis- 
consin market look at 
The Milwaukee “Jour- 
nal’s ‘ROTO. section first 
tthe only Roto’ section 
published © ‘any where, 
for Wisconsin 
: Remember — 


A Saving— 
Not an Added Cost 


Bre service reridered by this 
organization — specializing 
aes in newspaper, printing 
and publishing buildings, does 
not tnean an added cost. 
Rather it assures a substantial 
saving in operating cost that 
should more than repay the en- 
tire tee: 


5: Ps WeES ON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Mechanical Layouts 
Production, Operation 


120 West 42nd St. New York 


Ahead on 
its Merits 


Circulation and lineage 
increasing by leaps and 
bounds—news satisfac- 
tion — advertising re- 
sults. These merit the 
growth of newspapers. 
It’s the answer for the 


continued great growth 


The Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Daily Argus 


The New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Standard Star 


Write for information, 
this rich field. 


WESTCHESTER NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


T. Harold Forbes New Rochelle 


how to cover 
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MILLER GIVES AD TALK 
AT SYRACUSE MEET 


Batavia News Manager Explains Plan 
of Handling Merchants’ Copy Be- 
fore Central Press Convention 


/ —Atwood, Shaw, Speak 
ae 


Press Association, outlined legislation to 
be brought to the attention of the legis- 
lature. Other speakers were P. A. Blos- 
som, L. A. Bachman, ‘S. M. Browne and 
“L, W. Griswold. 


HEARST SUIT SETTLED 


Mill Controversy Adjusted 
Quietly Out of Court 


Suit of William Randolph Hearst to 
cancel his contract to buy the Dexter 
Sulphite Pulp & Paper Mills for $3,500,- 
000 on the ground that C. F. Zittel, 
Hearst agent, received a bribe of $125,000 
in the transaction, was settled quietly out 
of court, and the case discontinued. 

The case went to trial in New York 
in December, and on Dec. 31, attorneys 
for both sides dropped the litigation. It 
is reported Hearst paid owners of the 
mill $1,000,000 and that the owners re- 
tain the property. A more conservative 
estimate of the consideration is said to 
be $750,000. 


Paper 


Syracuse, N. Y., Jati. 15—A success- 
ful program of selling advertising to 
prospective advertisers and making it 
prove its pulling power qualities by the 
aid of timely cut-service specimens was 
described as it had worked out on his 
paper by M. R. Miller, general manager, 
Batavia ('N. Y.) \News, at the meeting 
of the Ceneral New York Press Associ- 
ation in Syracuse last Saturday. 

Mr, ‘Miller proved his advertising sell- 
ing arguments, first, by showing the ad- 
vertising copy he presented to the pros- 
pect, and then illustrating how the copy 
had been used in his paper. He main- 
tained his methods could be applied with 
success on a weekly or a larger city 
daily. 

“Tf the merchant comes to you. and 
lays the copy on your desk to find what 
you think of it,” said (Mr. Miller, “don’t 
think he warits you to change it or criti- 
cize it every time. If you do he may not 
come back again, for the chances are he 
spent a lot of time on it and wants to 
try it out. Better let it ran* once or 
twice, even though it is crude. 

“Then the editor or advertising man- 
ager must win the cOnfidence of his ad- 
vertiser. A few successful trials and 
suggestions will prove that your ideas 
bring results. I make at least four visits 
each year to the place of business of my 
patrons. I don’t try to solicit ads at 
these times, but just get acquainted. 

“Learn how much business each mer- 
chant is doing; find out if he is expand- 
mg-or making money. When you_make 
his acquaintance, he will have confidence 
in you and give you the copy to write. 
Then you can write to suit yourself so 
it will draw. The newspaper should not 
have to sell space; the merchants should 
come and buy it. The old idea was more 
of patronage than of value received. 
Never try to sell more space than the 
prospect can afford.” 

Mr. Miller then explained by specific 
instances how he wrote out advertise- 
ments the way they would look with 
the dealers’ names inserted. He said cut 
service aided to some extent in the way 
of ideas and timeliness. 

President Atwood discussed “Home 
Town Paper Week,” Feb. 3-9, stating it 
would be an ideal time to conduct a din- 
ner for the business men of the town; 
also a good time to conduct a school 
essay contest. 

Jay W. Shaw, field secretary, State 


Outfitters 


Printers’ 
Printing Plants and business bought and 
sold. American Typefounders’ products, print- 
ers’ and bookbinders’ machinery of every de- 
scription. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman 
St., New York City. 


For Sale. 

One model 8 Linotype machine, 3 magazines, 
4 molds (2 U. A., 1 recess, 1 head letter) 110 
volts Jenney D. C. motor, gas pot. In splen- 
did working condition. Price $2,500.00 f. 0. b. 
skids flant, Norristown Times Herald, Norris- 
town, Pa. One model 8 Linotype machine, 
3 magazines, 3 molds (1 U. A., 1 recess, 1 
head letter) 110 volts, Jenney D. C. motor. 
Price $2,300.00. One model 20 Linotype machine, 
3 head letter molds, 7 split magazines, 110 volts 
Cline D. C. motor. Price $2,200.00. Will make 
a reduction of 10% to any one purchasing all 
three of these machines. Address Business 
Manager, Times Herald, Norristown, Pa. 


Complete Rotogravure Printing Outfit 
Only $3,000. 


This outfit consists of TWO rotary presses in 
perfect condition (one brand new, never used), 
with blowers, dryers, etc., twelve copper cyl- 
inders, grinding machine, two Lundell motors, 
220 volt direct current, and all the necessary 
equipment for both presses. This is the chance 
of a life time—only $3,000, for the lot, where 
it stands here in New York. Wire for par- 
ticulars. Baker Sales Company, 200 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


ADDITIONAL CLASSIFIED 
4 FEATURE ARTICLES 


6 A WORD for advertisements under this 
c classification. Cash with order. 
Publishers—Attention! 


We furnish MSS on all subjects by competent 
authors. Will take advertising in exchange 
for all or part of our service. Reasonable 
rates, Write us your wants. Literary Bureau 
Pub. Dept. MOJ4, Hannibal, Mo. 


REBUILT LINOTYPES 
AND INTERTYPES 
FOR SALE 


Write us for information 
and prices on Rebuilt Lino- 


Looking for Good Features? 
Listen! Pressman in spare time furnishes 
weekly column, live topics treated originally. 
Send for specimen; inseft to see how it draws 
before accepting. Box C-979, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Circulation types and Intertypes. These 
Manager are machines traded in on 
An old, well established, live eve- new and more versatile 


ning newspaper in a mid-west met- 
ropolitan city wishes to employ the 
highest grade circulation manager, 
‘in ability and experience, to be 
found. He will be paid whatever 
salary and bonus for increases he 
can establish that he is worth. He 
must be an expert in both system 
and promotion, as well as a_suc- 
cessful executive. Replies will be 
treated in the strictest of confidence. 
Address Box C-985, care Editor & 
Publisher. 


Linographs and are sold 
with our guarantee. Be sure 
to state model wanted when 
writing. 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 
DAVENPORT, IOWA, U. S. A. 


Editor & Publisher for January 19, 1924 ~ 


Former Radical Plant Sold 


Plant of the Butte (Mont.) Bulletin, 
once the organ of the most radical group 
of I. W. W. in the northwest and which 
at one time was threatened with the loss 
of its mailing privilege by reason of its 
utterances, has been sold at public sale 
to satisfy a judgment. for $15,215 obtained 
by Mrs. James Murray, widow of the 
late California and Montana multi-mil- 
lionaire, who was one of the stockholders 
in the company. The building in which 
the plant is housed has been made the 
social center of St. Patrick’s parish, 
which purchased it a year ago. 


Independent Labor Paper Planned 


A new labor paper, controlled by the 
Independent ‘Labor party, is planned for 
Winnipeg. The party was recently suc- 
cessful in electing for a second time its 
candidate, S. J. Farmer, as mayor of 
Winnipeg. The labor paper published 
now, the One Big Union Bulletin, does 
not speak for the Independent Labor 


party. 
é 


SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 


For Newspaper Making 


N.Y. DAILY NEWS 


HALF-TONES 
Best in the World 


Made by 


POWERS 


NEW PROCESS 


— ee Te 


R. HOE & CO. 


For One Hundred Years the Leading 

Designers and Manufacturers of News- 

paper Presses and Printing Machinery 
of All Kinds 


Quality First— 
Progress Always 


We always carry a full line of press 
and Stereo-room supplies, including 
blankets of all kinds, knives, rubbers, 
cheek woods, matrix paper, imported 
and domestic tissue, brushes, chem- 
icals, counters, paper roll trucks, etc, 
all at the lowest prices consistent with 
Hoe high quality. . 


504-520 GRAND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


No. 7 Water Street Tribune Building 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Illinois 


a a 


Cline-Westinghouse Double Motor-Drive 
with full automatic push button control. 


USED BY THE 


Kalamazoo Gazette 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


We refer you to them for their 
opinion. 


MAIN OFFICE 
Fisher Building 
343 §. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 


EASTERN OFFICE 

Marbridge Building 

Broadway at 34th St. 
NEW YORK 


a EEE SEY 


N. E. A. TO SEE “WILD WEST” — 


Oklahoma Indians to Perform at | 
National Meet, May 19 


Several thousand Indians will stage a | 
wild west performance at Ponca City, | 
Okla., May 19, to entertain delegates to 
the 39th annual convention, National Edi- 
torial Association, scheduled for Okla- / 
homa City, May 22, 23 and 24. A buffalo | 


barbecue will be served. | 


Other arrangements for the meet were | 
reported this week by H. C. Hotaling, | 
secretary, who has returned to St. Paul ! 
from ‘Oklahoma,. where he met with vya- | 
rious committees, 

Requests have been made for special 
railroad rates, and there will be four 
assembly points, Denver, Omaha, Kansas | 
City, and ‘Memphis. Special trains will 
leave Kansas City, Sunday, May 18, at | 
10:30 P. M., following. an automobile 
ride over the city, and a dinner to be | 


given by the Chamber of ‘Commerce of 


Kansas City. 


Newspaper Presses 


Ready for You 


Goss and Scott 24 Page Presses. 


Goss, Hoe and Scott Quadruple 
Presses. i 
Hoe and Scott Sextuple Ma- 
chines. 

Scott Octuple Machines. 


WALTER Scott & Co. | 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
1441 Monadnock Block 457 Broadway 


THE 
ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


Was the first newspaper to | 
adopt the Automatic Mailing } 
Machine made by us to print 
on the margin of the publica- 
tion at a speed of more than 
12,000 per hour. 


Others have 
followed and all are enthusi- 
astic about it. 


Write us for list of users 
and complete description of 
our addressing and mailing 
system. 


POLLARD -ALLING MFG. CO. 
220-230 W. 19th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


LOSs 
PRESSES 


IT IS UNNECESSARY 
TO “RACE” A GOSS 
PRESS IN ORDER TO 
MAKE IT TURN OUT 
AS MANY PAPERS PER 
HOUR AS EXPECTED 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO., 
1535 South Paulina Street, Chicago 


Editor & Publisher 


for January 19, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
C classification. Cash with order. For 
ose unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
sceed 50 words) FREE. 


d Service Man, 

yw working editorially, seeks position. Can 
rite copy and solicit. Good presence, ad- 
ess, education, energetic. Address Box 
957, care Editor & Publisher. 


dvertising Manager 

th several years experience on daily in city 
15,000 wishes to make connections with live 
per in central west city of 30,000 to 35,000. 
: liberty at once. For full particulars write 
mer P. Hitter, Ottawa, Illinois. 


ivertising Manager 

yw employed Middle West $5,000. Highly 
perienced both morning and evening news- 
pers. Especially efficient as retail advertis- 
g expert. Has served as copy-writer and 
yout man in agency and direct-by-mail. Tact- 
| leader, salesman’ and space promotional di- 
ctor. A valuable man to enable increased 
teage for 1924. One month’s notice neces- 
ry before change could be effected. Par- 
‘lars please. Box C-971, Editor & Publisher. 


ivertising Manager-Solicitor 

ssessing clean-cut personality. Initiative, crea- 
fe and executive ability, seeks permanent 
mmection with progressive daily. First-class 
py-writer, layout and special page promotion 
in with extensive knowledge of local and 
reign departments. Excellent war and _ busi- 
ss record, now employed in West; married; 
yscopalian; Mason. Box C-982, Editor & 
tblisher. 


ivertismg and Publicity Expert 

th intimate knowledge of big transportation 
impany business wishes position as director 
| publicity. Over eleven years’ experience 
th one corporation. Ten years’ previous 
iwspaper traiming and national reputation. 
irst class record and credentials. 35 years 
(age. A-507, Editor & Publisher. 


tsiness or General Manager. 

_ successful executive, now associated with 
wdium size Eastern daily, building it during 
= past year from a point where it was just 
‘out holding its own to a profit of nearly 
9,000, will consider change at expiration of 
jesent contract, on account of technicality, 
ich will compel me to either accept inade- 
‘ate compensation or leave the territory. Am 
| years of age, married, long record of all 
pund experience. No proposition too diffi- 
lt. Only real permanent opportunity, salary 
‘d bonus or profit-sharing, or opportunity to 
cure interest will be considered. Address 
x A-501, Editor & Publisher. 

8 a 
|-Around Desk Man 

forts or telegraph, daily; or manager of pro- 
essive weekly. G. E. Firstbrook, 195 Flan- 
“s Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 


‘ttoonist Wants Position 

b4 is campaign year. .Do you want “pep” 
~ Into your news and editorials through the 
‘dium of political, local and sport. cartoons? 
ive had experience as staff cartoonist. Can 
}pen and ink and chalk-plate cartoons. I let 
|. Work speak for my ability. Box C-981, 
litor & Publisher. 


culation Manager 
ints opening. Employed at present. Excellent 
‘son for desiring change. Long record of 
uevement. Experienced on morning, evening, 
snday; also combination papers. References 
nished. Box C-976, Editor & Publisher. 
<i s tendeeteer hae 
-culation Manager 
proven ability with more than twenty years’ 
verience on morning and afternoon papers, 
‘ks opportunity; knows circulation from 
‘ry angle. Best of references from success- 
i newspaper men. Address Box C-950, care 
stor & Publisher. 
as 
culation Manager 
Circulation experience covers five years as 
4y Circulator on Metropolitan paper in South, 
ff years as Circulation Manager of. morning 
\er im middle west, at present employed on 
ming paper in Michigan. Have a record 
‘fifty per cent gain without the use of pre- 
‘ims. Have handled A.B.C. records for the 
it eight years, Am anxious to locate with 
yd newspaper that will pay according to value 
Gived. I respectfully solicit your inquiry 
» Want to send you my reference. If satis- 
pe hope to arrange personal interview. 
‘iress box C-996, care Editor and Publisher. 
ah i eal lle aeeaiadal lela attra 
‘culation Manager 
™m the School of Experience understands 
yy angle of newspaper circulation, creden- 
is will stand strict investigation. Age 36. 
fial salary required $65. with prospects of 
od future after demonstrating ability. Va- 
ee = can be filled immediately by inefficient 
ters, the right man that proves satisfactory 
Susually employed. Making good, secures 
ther position before making a change, gives 
onable notice and resigns with honor. our 
respondence is solicited, now located near 


neapolis, willing to locate anyplace, Write 
44, Editor & Publisher. =i 


The Market Place of the Newspaper 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Circulation Manager 

Here’s a rare combination: Youth and experi- 
ence, I want to connect with an evening 
newspaper in the city not over 300,000 where 
there is a genuine opening for a high calibre 
man, 14 years’ experience from ground up 
including 8 years’ circulation management. 
Experience on five newspapers in different 
sections has put me in a position to know 
what’s right in circulation ethics. Have worked 
in New England, Middle West, Intermountain 
States and the Pacific coast. My experience 
has led me through every angle of detail in 
the department, from route carrier to solicitor, 
mail machine to A. B. C. books. Carrier home 
delivery and single mail promotion my long 
suit, but I know dealers, agents and newsboys 
as well as the best of ’em. If you have a real 
opening for a man who can handle your cir- 
culation department intelligently and efficiently, 
who knows circulation, promotion, and finance 
from top to bottom, and can see things from 
the publishers’ point of view, then you need 
not look further. I prefer to locate in the 
Intermountain or Pacific States and would 
be willing to make some salary sacrifice to 
get in with a newspaper just establishing. Last 
position paid $3,600. Available at once. Will- 
ing to come for interview with half transpor- 
tation paid. Highest of reference from five 
newspapers and plenty of character reference. 
28 years old. Married. I. C. M. A. member. 
Address Advertiser, care A. Rowland, 3000 
Kingsbridge avenue, New York City. 
ee EE eee ee 
Circulator 

Not an office chair warmer but a fellow that 
gets out in the field after business. Plenty of 
experience with dealers and carriers. Prefer 
Southern daily with plenty of surrounding terri- 
tory that they would like to build up circula- 
tion. Reliable good reference. Box C-978, 
Editor & Publisher, 


City Editor 

Morning daily wants afternoon post. Thor- 
oughly capable, fast, accurate, responsible. 
Knows news, can handle staff. Experienced 
with telegraphy, can write peppy editorials and 
put out clean looking paper. Address Box 
C-964, care Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Advertising) Manager. 

Formerly with Basil L. Smith System handling 
system in all its phases, selling, installation 
and service. Considerable experience in execu- 
tive work, correspondence, organization, 35 
years of age, single. Willing to go anywhere 
in U. S. Will go into detail with publisher 
interested. Address Box A-500, Editor & 
Publisher. 

SS a ee sh ee 
Classified Adv. Manager. 

Wish to make connection on fast growing 
paper. Married, excellent health. Ten years’ 
newspaper experience, 4 years on present 
paper. My record speaks for itself. Can fur- 
nish A-1 reference as to character and ability. 
Thoroughly familiar with Basil L. °Smith 
System. Address Box A-506, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Compilation Manager 

Young lady with 8 years’ continuous experi- 
ence on a well known reference book. Has 
library and filing training. Can furnish excel- 
lent references from present employer. Box 
C-986, Editor & Publisher. 


Composing Room Foreman 

wants to connect with daily newspaper in city 
of fifty to two hundred thousand; prefer plant 
that needs efficient methods and upbuilding; 
union; write or wire Box 794, Omaha Neb. 


Copy Reader, 
first class, would change. Address Box C-956, 
care Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial Position 

College graduate, 31, married, experienced 
newspaper and house organ editor, some ad- 
vertising, staff officer three years in U. S. 
Army in Germany. Trade journal or magazine 
work preferred. Best references. Box C-984, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial Writer, 

now employed on independent paper 300,000 
circulation, wants to change to northern climate. 
Long experience, Best references. Prefer De- 
troit, Chicago or Cleveland. Box C-980, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Editorial Writer. 

Young man, at present publisher of small 
weekly in Virginia, desires position as edi- 
torial writer. Democrat;.good education; force- 
ful writer. Can lend individuality and char- 
acter to any daily, preferably in Virginia or 
Maryland. Address C-998, care of Editor & 
Publisher. 


Feature Writer, 

now editor and part owner of small daily, 
wishes position as editorial page and general 
news feature writer. Humorous features now 
being played up as circulation builders. For- 
merly on big dailies. Samples will tell the 
story. Address A-503, Editor & Publisher. 


Manager. 

A man with exceptional ability, experienced 
in all departments of the newspaper business, 
very capable writer with a national reputation 
as a business builder, thoroughly trained in 
the mechanical, editorial and business depart- 
ments, seeks a position with a daily paper in 
the west or middle west. Splendid references 
to people wishing to connect with a high-grade 
man, Address C-931, care Editor & Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Job Wanted. 

in city over 100,000. Five years’ reportorial 
and desk experience. Ability as general re- 
porter, ad writer, dramatic critic, book re- 
viewer, feature writer. Graduate Missouri 
University School of Journalism. Box C-939, 
care Editor & Publisher. 


Managing Editor 

Does some publisher want an energetic, com- 
petent managing editor for his small city daily? 
If so, let’s talk it over. I’m showing results 
now but I want a place where I can buy a 
financial interest Jater. Address Box C-965, 
eare Editor & Publisher. 


News Executive. 

College man, just under 35, with experience 
on several eastern dailies, wants to take full 
charge of editorial department of newspaper. 
It need not be a large paper, but one in which 
he will have the opportunity to work out 
ideas which have won circulation when par- 
tially put in effect on other papers. If your 
paper is standing still or going back, here is 
a man who can put it on its feet, revitalize 
it, build circulation that will gain advertiser- 
confidence. At present assistant to managing 
editor of fairly large paper, he is in a blind 
alley. A record that speaks for itself will be 
furnished on inquiry to Box C-951, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Newspaperman, 

capable, with unusually good record, now on 
metropolitan daily, seeks opportunity to enter 
advertising agency or magazine work. Ad- 
dress Box C-969, care Editor & Publisher. 


Superintendent or Foreman 

of composing room wishes position on morning 
or afternoon daily. Have had experience in 
charge of several composing rooms; superin- 
tendent in one place over 12 years. Am capable 
and efficient, and can give reference as to 
ability and character. Now located in the Mid- 
dle West, but willing to go any place. Address 
C-993, Editor & Publisher. 


Syndicate Editor: 

High-priced. High-grade syndicate editor and 
fiction expert seeks position of 
and rapid advancement. Box A-5 
Publisher. 


Telegraph Editor, 


C-955, care Editor & Publisher. 


Telegraph, News, Managing Editor 


AT 


PALMER, DEWITT 
& PALMER, 


Announce 


opening of their new 
offices in 


SUITE 1311, 


350 Madison Ave., 
New York 


Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 


Established 1910 


|, == WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


ORTY PER CENT GAIN in | 
two years, with costs, in- 
cluding promotion, cut! That’s 
the record made by one of our 


r ai newspaper circulation managers, HH 
esponsibility who is ready for bigger field, | 
Editor & Middle West daily around 25,000 } 
preferred, Just under 30; ‘‘hus- {| 
tling, ambitious, result-getting’’; I; 
thorough desk man, available. Address Box | asking $8,500, The publisher who 
2 invests in our No, 11801 may 
{ expect good dividends, 
Family man, 13 years’ metropolitan, small city 
experience as reporter, copy editor, managing > 
editor. Three years on present job. Write FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. | 
P. O. Box 195, Central Station, Toledo, O. Pe Naas me EEA: | 
lu = = 


Two Newspaper Women 

want positions in Northern California, Nevada 
or Arizona. Reporter, experienced as assistant 
editor and all lines of general news. Office 
executive and cashier, experienced in circulation, 
advertising departments and office. References. 
Box C-987, Editor & Publisher 


Thoroughly Understands Classified Advertising 
Building. Will handle large paper or divide 
time between smaller papers. Will handle on 
commission basis. Address Box C-966, care 
Editor & Publisher. 


Want More Classified Advertising ? 

Connect with the writer. He will come to your 
newspaper, suggest methods, train your help 
or hire new ones, increase business all classi 
fications, 4 to 8 weeks. Not a commission 
proposition. Make weekly charge for stated 
time. Over 20 years’ experience. My refer- 
ences: Newspapers that have used my serv- 


ices. Address W. H. Yale, New Haven, Conn. 
Wanted: 


Job as reporter on metropolitan daily. Ex- 
perience Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas dailies. 
Graduate Missouri School Journalism, age 23, 
married. Box C-940, care Editor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


Circulation Manager Wanted 

for a very prosperous paper in middle west 
city of 30,000. Fine chance for young man now 
serving as assistant or city or country circu- 
lator. We will pay $40 to start with; increases 
according to ability. Later opportunity will 
be given to invest. Desire application only 
from those looking for a very permanent 
place. Address Box C-973, care Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Editor Wanted 

for afternoon daily in New England city of 
over 20,000 population. One able to buy $5,000 
interest in paper preferred. Splendid oppor- 
tunity for right man as paper is new and 
growing. Box C-989, Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial Writer 

On Middle West, Democratic Paper, City of 
45,000. Good opportunity for man of good 
character and ability. State experience and 
give reference. Address C-922, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Wanted 

Circulation Manager; man capable of main- 
taining and building circulation. Must furnish 
references. Good salary. Burlington Hawk- 
Eye, Burlington, Iowa. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted Editor. 

A young and ambitious editor with reasonable 
experience and clean record who is in a posi- 
tion to invest $10,000 to $15,000 capital, would 
do well to communicate with the writer at 
once. This being a bonafide and urgent prop- 
osition, it would be idle to communicate unless 
capital is actually available. Proposition is 
evening paper in medium sized city in east, 
north central section. Box C-925, Editor & 
Publisher. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


A Daily Paper. 

Controlling interest in going, and growing, 
daily, in Indiana county seat of over 5,000, 
can be obtained for $5,000 cash for quick deal, 
with position as editor. Politics democratic, 
Owner has other proposition requiring location 
nearer New York. Address A-502, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Associate Wanted 

One who controls an account and has $5,000 to 
secure an interest in a thoroughly established 
advertising agency, in the east, now doing a 
volume of good business. Here is a real op: 
portunity for a hustler. Address C-992, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Newspaper Wanted. 

I am in the market immediately for evening 
newspaper in Ohio or Indiana or East. Would 
not consider proposition in city under 25,000 
nor city where there are more than two news- 
papers. Am in position to pay $50,000 ta 
$100,000 cash. Prefer Republican or Indepen- 
dent paper. Am now publisher of paper in city 
of quarter of a million but desire to contro] 
outright and will consider much smaller city. 
Answers confidential. Box C-924, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Virginia Weekly for Sale. 

In town of 5,000. Established six months, 
Printed by local firm by monthly contract, 
Circulation 600-1,000 possible. Well liked, 
Price $400. C-997, Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted to Purchase 

sextuple press preferably equipped with color 
deck. Also requisite stereotype machinery. Ap- 
ply giving full particulars including make, age, 
details of service, size of page and lowest cash 
price to box C-990, Editor & Publisher. 
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; ad ~, 
Jhonas W. 
Briees’ 
Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news and 
feature ideas that can be used locally. Epiror & PuBLisHer will pay $1 for 


Ride Along With 
GAS BUGGIES 


Twenty Smiles to the 


Gallon! 


This high-powered strip by 
Frank Beck hits on all cylinders 
all the time. It has the largest 


laugh combustion chamber of 
any make on the market. 


Four or five speeds forward— 
One sideways— 
And none reverse! 


METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER SERVICE 
Maximilian Elser, Jr., General Manager, 
150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 


Million 
Dollar 
Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 


International 


Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 


Fam p> >a Z2d< 


Puts a Chuckle 
The News 


“Human Nature on the 
Half Shell’ 


WEEKLY HUMOR AND HUMAN 
INTEREST STORIES 


Ask Us for Samples 


The ; McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
373 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Cappy 
Ricks 


Peter B. Kyne is writing a 
new Cappy Ricks story for 


us each week. Ask about it. 


2a 
UND AT] 


SYNDICATE 


A New York Corporation 
Norris A. Huse, Gen. Mgr. 


World Bldg. New York 


each hunch published under this head. 


The fact that the hunch is now being 


worked successfully in your city does not bar tt from this department. Address 
your contributions to the Huncu Epiror. When they appear, clip them and 
matl them in and receive payment. Unavailable hunches will not be returned. 


ii a great many cases the opposition 

scores a “beat” ona story through ac- 
quaintance on the part of a reporter with 
individuals involved or because he is in- 
terested in the subject about which the 
story concerns. In many offices it is the 
occasion of a general tirade from the 
chief down. ‘Not so in one news office. 
lf the story is off the beaten run, names 
of those interested and printed in the 
opposition story are listed in a file. They 
get a letter also informing them that the 
paper is interested in the news in ques- 
tion, stating that it was noticed else- 
where. A parting “shot” is given to the 
effect that any news of any development 
would be appreciated. It is emphasized 
that a call will bring a reporter. Many 
stories off the beaten track are thus 
cornered and a personal feeling of good 
will is established with those receiving 
letters asking co-operation.—L. J. Jelli- 
son, Times Journal, Dubuque, Lowa. 


The World War has by this time 
slipped into a place in history that is 
practically permanent. Taking advantage 
of the fact that a resident of the city 
served overseas two years, an Ohio news- 
paper secured a series of features from 
this ex-service man and printed the en- 
tire list under the heading, “Recollections 
of the World War.” The feature made 
an instant hit and not less than 50 people 
kept the stories and later had them bound 
in the newspaper office for safe keeping. 
Interest was created in the stories, thus 
stimulating the subscription list and 
bringing a neat return to the paper 
through the binding proceeds.—A. K. 
(Chenoweth, Madison Press, London, 


Ohio. 


The Glens Falls Times sent a reporter 
out to visit every place in the city where 
he could find a punchboard, with instruc- 
tions to play the boards. This adventure 
resulted in a story that awakened police, 
prosecutor and public. Few realize that 
many punchboards offer cash prizes, some 
as high as $50. Neither did the public 
appreciate the extent to which punch- 
boards were in open use. They are found 
in almost every corner grocery and in 
barber shops and lunchrooms, That the 
yarn had a kick was shown when the 
police made the rounds the morning after 
the story was printed and suppressed all 
punchboards. The feature caused numer- 
ous favorable comments. Send out a re- 
porter to canvass the punchboards in your 
city—F. G. Bascom, Glens Falls Times, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


A feature recently published in a Ken- 
tucky paper was entitled, “Cut This Out.” 
Following was some bit of useful infor- 
mation. During a cold spell articles tell- 
ing how to revive frozen pot flowers, 
how to keep automobile radiators from 
freezing, etc., were published. During 
canning season articles telling how to can 
various fruits were used. Numerous 
other articles either written by a staff 
reporter or submitted by a subscriber 
were used.—T. J. Murphy, Jr., May- 
field, Ky. 


Every boy worth his salt has a hobby. 
Moreover, it is surprising how hard some 
of the ‘boys ride their hobbies—and to 
what profitable, practical ends. What 
are some of those of the boys of your 
town? Find out and print the results of 
your inquiry, with an invitation to other 
boys to let you know about theirs. You 
will bring out many an interesting story ; 
you will learn something yourself and 
probably teach adult readers a lesson or 
two; and, best of all, you will encourage 
the boy who has a hobby to make the 


most of it and the boy who hasn’t any 
to get one—T. A. Hulbert, Winsted 
Evening ‘Citizen, Winsted, Conn. 


A “Hunch” that has been successfully 
worked out in a large Rhode Island city, 
is to send one of the (best reporters 
around to visit people of different occu- 
pations in the city, to ask them who has 
the most monotonous job. Traffic of- 
ficers, ticket sellers, tellers, elevator op- 
erators and all classes are interviewed 
and their remarks printed under the 
head, ‘‘Who Has the Most Monotonous 
Job?” The reporter found no trouble in 
getting the information, as almost every- 
body he interviewed thought they had the 
worst job. It made a story that was 
talked about for weeks—Harry T. Lan- 
sing, P. O. Box 65, Elmwood Sta., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


The widespread falling-off in church 
attendance has led, in numerous instances, 
to the issuance of questionnaires by pas- 
tors in parishes so affected, to determine 
the actual reasons for the present-day 
lack of interest, while other ministers 
have gone even further and have asked 
those attending their services the real 
reasons for coming. Tihe result, in both 
cases—no names appearing on the blanks, 
thus making for frankness of reply—has 
frequently made a news story of unusual 
interest. In the hands of an alert church 
reporter or editor, this “hunch” might 
shed a great deal of light locally on the 
problem of empty :pews, with variations 
of the experiment best suited to his par- 
ticular city, and he will doubtless find one 
or two of the leading clergymen ready 
to lend him their aid—C. L. Moody, 
Lynn, Mass., Telegram-News. 


“Making Light of Everything” is the 
tendency of the modern world, according 
to a pastor of a Presbyterian church. 
This tendency in the people of today to 
make light of everything is expressed in 
the demand for lighter amusements and 
is evidenced by ceaseless efforts to elimi- 
nate, if possible, all discipline from life. 
Even the churches of Ohrist are at times 
obliged, in order to make an up-to-date 
appeal, to clothe their worship with the 
atmosphere of the superficial. There is 
room for a good interview.—L. J. Jelli- 
son, Times-Journal, Dubuque, Ia. 


If your town is on the coast or on a 
river, you may find a diver who works 
the year round. In Toledo a corking 
good feature was worked up with art to 
tell the experiences of a seventy-year old 
diver who is repairing the water pipes 
under the Maumee River, The reporter 
got the diver to tell details of his narrow- 
est escape from death when he became en- 
tangled in marine cables, the greatest 
depth to which he had descended, which 
water is the easiest for a diver to work 
in and the hazards of the job—Max 
Hahn, Blade, Toledo, O. 


An Illinois paper is publishing “Radio 
Data” sheets which are proving popular 
among the radio fans. The sheets are 
published right in the paper, not as a 
supplement, and are all of standard size. 
Each sheet is two columns wide and of 
a fixed length and the sheets are so ar- 
ranged that they may ‘be cut out and 
pasted into a scrap book or arranged into 
the form of a loose-leaf book. All sorts 
of information regarding radio is included 
in the matter published on these sheets, 
and they enable the fans to keep up 
with all the latest. developments—Cyril 
EK. Lamb," .309 Ballard. St. . Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich. 


Company 


General Offices’ 
Memphis, —Tenn. 
—P- 6 <a 


We increase your 

Local Display: 

10,000 lines Monthly 
- With Our 


Perimanent+ 
Weekly Business* 
Review Page 


Look us up in 
Dun or Bradstree?'s 


Ya special writers 
and photographers 
covering all parts of the 


world, NEA furnishes 
Full Service clients the 
best of news pictures and 
news feature stories. 


Write for samples and rates. 


(NEA)MASEAVIEIN. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


For Evening andSunday Newspapers 


Infernational News Service 
fl Spruce St, New York 


By Frank Chapman 


Six years in Navy radio, 
Seven years with Marconi. 
Instructor Y. M. C. A. wire- 
less school. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
SYNDICATE 
213 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 
Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service 
241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 
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Subscribers Will Receive 


the Big 


NTERNATIONAL 
YEAR BOOK 


Out Next Week (January 26) 


=< 


ALL REGULAR READERS AND EACH NEW SUBSCRIBER WILL RECEIVE A 
COPY OF THE BIG YEAR BOOK NUMBER WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE— 
NON-SUBSCRIBERS MUST PAY $5 FOR THE BOOK ALONE. 


Epiror & PUBLISHER is the great SERVICE NEWSPAPER—continuously adding New 
and Serviceable features—telling the news from week to week with a ring of accuracy never 
disputed.. It is the first in its field to find the news and enjoys the reputation of suggesting new leads 
for increased business—always developing and building up newspaper ideals and correct practices. 


| Another Department Just Added 


Which Will Put New Life Into Classified Advertising 


Each week throughout the year we will print a special article from the pen of Basil L. Smith, 
whose experience in the practical development of Classified Advertising, and whose visions for the 
future development of this department, will inspire every newspaper advertising man to renewed 
effort—and produce new business. 


eee oy i gEDITOR & PUBLISHER GG etc coma Fave 
come bard toes 1 eee 13 $4.00 $4.50 $5.00 


Use this Order Blank for any ALD BvILDINo, Naw Yor 
workers in your organization 
who show inclination to 
forge ahead and take advan- 
tage of all the new develop- 
ments so convincingly set 
forth in Editor & Publisher 
from week to week. 


Enclosed find remittance of $.......... for which you may send EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER (together with 1924 YEAR BOOK NUMBER) for one year, beginning 


with first issue after receipt of the order. Forward as per instructions below. 
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fea pant 1E 8-HOUR DAY LEASED WIRE 
| (EV28| service of the Consolidated Press in- 
cludes the famous Foreign Service of the 
Chicago Daily News developed by Mr. 


Victor F. Lawson whose ideals and standards are so 
well known to the newspaper publishers of America. 


The twenty-six correspondents scattered through- 
out the world are instructed to write the news as they see 
it and to interpret events impartially and fairly. They 
are not influenced to make their treatment of the news 
conform to a particular editorial policy back home. 
That is why the Chicago Daily News Foreign Service 
is truly national, not local, in scope. And that also is 
why the Chicago Daily News Foreign Service 1s 
shared by more newspapers in America from coast to 
coast than is any other special cable service in the world. 


The Consolidated Press is the sole selling and dis- 
tributing agent for the Chicago Daily News Foreign 
Service. Exclusive rights in a limited number of cities 
are still available. We suggest that you make reserva- 


tion at once. 


The Consolidated Press Association 


Executive Offices, Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Paris 
Eighth Floor Fourth Floor Third Floor Fourth Floor 
World Building Daily News Bldg. Spreckels Bldg. 19 Rue d’Antin 


; desta orl paar: ee 
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34, U. S. As $458, Can.; $5, Foreign 


second-class entry—The Journalist, March 24, 1884; The Editor & Publisher, December 7, 1901; The Editor & Publisher an 
Ai oi scan te oA Publisher, May i, 1916—at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879, Published every. Saturday. 


fe 1 6. No.35 ‘Szcrion ons NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 26, 1924 By Mall im Advance | 10c Per Copy 


d Journalist, October 30, 1909; Revised entry, Editor & 
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—the very nature of 
all Newspapers 


is based upon “immediate ac- 
tion.” . 


~ News is of the world today. 


Local store advertising is mer- 
chandise news of today. 


Classified advertisements offer 
opportunities today that may be 
gone tomorrow. 


National advertising in News- 
papers localizes the product and 
facilitates buying foday. 


The whole psychological setting 
urges the reader to immediate 
action. 


Obviously immediate buying is 
more likely to result from News- 
papers than from any other 
medium, | 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


UE. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
Publishers’ Representatives 


_ Chicago Atlanta 
_ Kansas City New York San Francisco - 


Number 73 of a Series. 


Publishers—With our larger than average i 


sales force and our own offices in 5 principal | 
advertising centers, we are equipped to gwe 
splendid representation to more good news- 
papers. 

Write— 

E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
58 W est 40th Street, N ew York City 
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Buffalo the Wonder City of America 


America’s Market Center 
for 80% of all 


Automobile Accessories 


UFFALO is the center of that area in which there are 
sold 80% of all the automobiles in this country, 
and for this reason is attracting many automotive 
industries. Buffalo has a registration of 75,000 auto- ‘ 
mobiles. 150,000 cars are in use in the eight West- : 
ern New York counties covered by the Buffalo 
Evening News. ! 


21,800 new passenger cars were sold in Erie County lh 

from January through November of last year. 1046 IF 
new trucks were sold in Erie County in the last six 

> months of 1923. 


What an opportunity for automobile accessory sales! To serve the 

trade in this territory, approximately 3,000 accessory stores, garages 
and dealers do over $3,000,000 worth of accessory business annually. 
| 


Yet even these figures tell only half the story of the Buffalo acces- 
sory market. 


Other figures show how the Buffalo Evening News, dominating the 
entire field, wields wide-felt influence in favor of the News’ accessory 
advertisers and their Buffalo territory dealers. 


With *119,754 circulation, (A. B. C. Sept. 30, 1923,) of which 85,201 
is within the Buffalo city limits and 107.393 within the trading 


radius, the Buffalo Evening News reaches practically all English 
reading families. | . 


It enjoys a loyal reader confidence approached. by no other Buffalo 


newspaper, both because of the completeness and the high character 
of its news. 


The Buffalo dealer knows this and not only appreciates any News’ 
advertising of the products he carries, but insists on it for best results. 


Perhaps no other newspaper in this country combines such economical | 
coverage of a major market with such effective co-operation between 
consumer and dealer, as the News. 


Cover the Buffalo Market with the 


Present paar ~~ BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


123,237 ; EDWARD H. BUTLER 
; « Editor and Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY, National Representatives 
Marbridge Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
Lytton Bldg., Chicago, III. 
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Standardized three-magazine Intertype with single-magazine 
Power Keyboard Side Unit. 


STAN DARDIZED/ | 


NTERTYPE composing machines are standardized and inter- 
changeable. Any model you buy can at any time be converted 
into any other model that changing conditions may demand. 

Changes from one model to another can be made in your own 
composing room, by your own machinist, in less than an hour. 
Your standardized Intertype never becomes obsolete: no matter 
4 how old it is, you can always add new units, or new improvements, 
to bring it up to date. For instance, the latest Intertype develop- 
ment, the Power Keyboard Side Units illustrated above, are readily 
applicable to outstanding Standardized Intertypes purchased 
many years ago. 
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Standardized three-magazine Intertype with three-magazine 


Power Keyboard Side Unit. 


Intertype standardization goes even further. Matrices, magazines, 
molds, etc.—even the detail parts of the various Intertype models— 
are interchangeable from one machine to another. Even in the 
largest composing rooms, a small stock of interchangeable supply 
parts meets all requirements. 


These Intertype features, combined with simplified construction, 
provision for a superior quality of slugs, and other improvements, 
have prompted many of the largest newspapers in the world to 
install big batteries of Intertypes. Whenever YOU are ready to 
investigate, we will gladly send our nearest representative, with- 
out obligation on your part. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


General Offices and Eastern Sales Department, 50 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: Rand-McNally Building, CHICAGO; 77 McCall Street, MEMPHIS; 560 Howard Street, SAN FRANCISCO, 
Sales Offices: 49 Federal Street, Boston; 1240 South Main Street, LOS ANGELES. 
Canadian Agents: Toronto Type Foundry Company, Ltd., TORONTO. 
British Branch: Intertype Limited, 15 Britannia Street, Kings Cross, W.C. 1, LONDON. 
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New Orleans 
The M 


Ne ORLEANS is the first market of the South. 
It is the heart of a great buying area that is primed 
to receive worthy products. 


New Orleans is the second port in the United States and 
the gate way to the Mississippi Valley. It is the trading 
center of a thriving agricultural territory whose annual 
crops have been translated into cash. 


New Orleans has a population now estimated at more 
than 400,000 people. The city, third largest in area in 
the country, embraces its own surburbs, and thus pro- = 345Rme-.. 
vides manufacturers with a complete metropolitan = gM 


market. f dev de a 
New Orleans population is headed fast towards the million 


New Orleans is prospering. Cotton and other crops of mark,—Now is the time to plant your product in the New 
2 ; : Orleans market and let it grow with the section. 
the region have brought the farmer more money this 


year than ever before. 


This rich field can be reached and sold at one advertis- 
ing cost through the dominant newspaper—The 
Times-Picayune. 


Aye Cimes - 


| FIRST FO 


go 


NATIONAL REPRE SENTATIVES: Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc., New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, Atlanta and Kansas City 


R. J. Bidwell Company, San Francisco. 
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The Times-Picayune 
u- The Medium 


NDICATIVE of the steady growth of The Times-Pica- 
yune as an advertising medium is the lead it established 
over its competitors—all 7-day newspapers—during 1923. 


In TOTAL Advertising, The Times-Picayune’s lead over 
the third paper was 7,520,161 lines, and over the second 
paper, 4,837,130 lines. 


During the 12 months of 1923, The Times-Picayune 
catried 82,650 more lines of NATIONAL advertising 
than the two other New Orleans newspapers combined 
—a lead of 1,430,195 lines over the third paper, and 
1,015,501 lines over the second paper. Of the national 
advertisers (excluding proprietary medicine manufac- 
' turers) who use one paper alone to reach the New Orleans 
The Times-Picayune is the preferred news- public, 90% chose The Times-Picayune. 


paper of both class and mass. Eighty-six The Times-Picayune carried 4,503,296 lines of CLASSIFIED adver- 


per cent of its circulation ts home delivered. tising —1,919,638 more lines than all other New Orleans newspapers 
The Times-Picayune has the largest circu- 


us 


lation of Bice sbaber it New Orl iia combined. Out of 38 standard advertising CLASSIFICATIONS, 

Hae any newspaper im New Orleans as The Times-Picayune led in 30, including department stores, jewelry, 

shoum by the Publishers’ Statements issued : foals tobaccows cial, food duct t biles, etc 

October 1, 1923, resorts, musical, tobacco, financial, food products, automo viles, etc. 

Daily Circulation....... 78,047 The Times-Picayune offers the services of its merchandising bureau 

S F ‘i to advertisers who wish to enter the New Orleans market or whose 
unday Circulation..... 104,212 products need greater distribution and sales volume. 


N A Ik I oO N A r* R E Pp R E S E N 7 A T I V E S . Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, Kansas City, St. Louis. 


3 pe es R. J. Bidwell Co., San Francisco, and Los Angeles, 
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3 © a 

million Imes 
— Leadingits closest competitor 
— by 64.93,342 lines - | 


Year in and year out advertising supremacy is the reward of circulation 
leadership; and in San Francisco, where The Examiner leads its closest 
competitor almost 2 to | in daily circulation and almost 3 to | in Sunday 
circulation, advertisers showed their decided preference during 1923 by 
placing 18,201,255 lines of advertising in its columns as compared to 
11,707,913 lines printed in the second paper. 


With more than half a million readers daily and more than a million readers Sunday, The 
Examiner offers advertisers the most effective means of exploiting their wares in the rich 
Central and Northern California market at the lowest milline cost. This huge circulation, 
coupled with a Merchandising Service Bureau that really serves, assures maximum adver- 
tising efficiency in this territory. For details write direct, or get in touch with the following 
national advertising representatives : 


W. W. CHEW W. H. WILSON | H. H. CONGER 
1819 Broadway, New York Hearst Bldg., Chicago Higgins Bldg., Los Angeles 


Eastern Representative Western Representative Los Angeles Representative 


V. V. McNitt, Pres. 
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INSIDE REVELATIONS OF 


THE DIPLOMA MILL 


An astounding confession by William P. Sachs, key man who fed the hopper 
which poured out 25,000 fake medical diplomas and flooded the country with 
practitioners, a menace to their profession and to the public. 


It is probable that Congress will investigate this nation wide scandal revealed 
after the recent arrests and indictments in St. Louis. 


Here is a chance for your readers to get the whole story from the pen of one who 
was intimately connected with the mill for ten years. 


SAMUEL C. BLYTHE, RUBE GOLDBERG AND 
WILL ROGERS WILL REPORT BOTH 
CONVENTIONS 


Mr. Blythe, the greatest student of politics in America, will tell the inside story 
of both the Republican and Democratic Conventions and Messrs. Goldberg and 
Rogers will attend to give their inimitable side lights on the doings of the delegates. 


Other Important Writers to Cover the Conventions W ill Be Announced Later 


The newest daily comic, dealing with the life 
of a pretty 17-year-old boarding school girl and 
picturing the human and laughable experiences 
of the younger set is 


PATSY 


It is already a success. Some of the most 
acute feature editors in the country have already 


bought it. Try PATSY: and get the young folks 


reading your paper. 
OTHER FEATURES: 
RUBE GOLDBERG 


For years one of the top notch comic artists of 
the country and today more widely read than 
ever before. 


WILL ROGERS 


The cowboy humorist writes a weekly article 
of shrewd comment on life in general and timely 
American life in particular. 


IRVIN S. COBB 


Daily series of funny stories that have made 
this famous humorist laugh. 


FONTAINE FOX 


Creator of the Toonerville Trolley, does a daily 
comic picture that makes millions grin. 


ED. HUGHES 


A daily virile sport page cartoon. Hughes can 
draw and he knows sports. 


O. O. McINTYRE 
His “New York Day by Day” is one of the 


most fascinating collections of stories and com- 
ments about the metropolis that ever was 


penned. One of the most successful writers in | 


America. 


HARRY TUTHILL 


His daily comic strip “Home Sweet Home’”’ 
ranks high among all similar series and his colored 
Sunday page is worthy of his splendid reputation. 


ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 


A weekly illustrated article on dogs, their care, 
their training and their friendship. Everyone 
loves a dog and Terhune knows his subject from 
years of experience. 


Che McNaught Syndicate, Sur. 


TIMES BLDG., NEW YORK 


C. V. McAdam, Vice-Pres. 
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/ TAGGED BY CUPID — Leslie Nunam 
| | former star catcher of the Cleveland Indians, is | | 
| manager when he's away from home—of the Chat- | | 
|| tanooga baseball team, He's married now, to Miss 
Francis Peckham, of Chicago. They were married/ 
a few days ago and will honeymoon in the South,/ 
| ; ’ sched || 
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THERE'S NO CHANCE OF ESCAPE—From the] | | 
broadcast bedtime stories and talks on how to suce | 
1] Major Gleim (extreme left) and Morris M. Froelich, | - 
i} Hudson river tunnel engineers, heard all about the ad- | | ¥ 
| ventures of Uncle Fuzzytail 100 feet under the surface : 5 | | ; 
| of the river, 1000 feet from the entrance. The waves Ta | ¥ 
traveled 500 miles from Pittsburgh and penetrated 70 THE YOUNG- y) 
feet of water, 80 feet of mud and the heavy steel casting} EST — Member of A 
of the tunnel the American Le- | y 
gion is believed to neh 8 ro | v7 
r be F, Strother Bar- WHEN HE WAS | | , 
ton, of Louisville, A BOY—He wanted || . 
re PEO gy to be a great athlete, | 
Kyuvborn, Apul: 8) but he grew up to be | | 
} 1902. He joined the : im 
| Navy at 15 a great baritone. | | P 
ee ; Reinald Warrenrath, 14 
para | 4 
ae me pierce: THIS IS THE WAY IT’S DONE | | 
teen appearanees in « they had to shovel out wheat carried in bulk in the holds | | 
peace peuatuns on ~ of ships?) They don't. This U. S. Shipping Board ves f 
seeeeisie THIS TIME IT’S TRUE—A little while the golf links or in pelvee aah ei Seabee Pi Btainacaceo, by y 
ago Gepe Sarazen was busy denying that he the water. He is a i tat lel Oe mas 
was engaged to a movie star, Now he is champion swimmer. - ——— 
busy confirming the report of his engagement | 
Mito this young woman, Miss Mary Peck, of s ; 
Springfield, Mass. se iio ~— - ¥ 
| wf 
| | ‘ 
/ L —— - d || # 
AN APPROPRIATE TIME—While Washington was shivering with cold, ane? y 
Commander Frank McCrary (left), skipper of the air liner Shenandoah, went < ‘ 
sround to the office of Rear Admiral William A. Moffet, chief of the Navy bureau of 
seronautics, to make plans for the flight of his ship to the North Pole next summer. : 
f 
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EASTER IS A LONG WAY 
| OFF—And the Yule bills aren't paid 
| but hats that'll put a crimp in the 
paternal pocketbook already are be- 
| ginning to appear. This is some- | 
thing trim conceived in New York. FOLLIES GRADU- | | 
ATE NO. 112,845— | 
Miss Blanche Mehaf- 
fey is going to havea 
chance to become a - | 
movie star. She has | 
been chosen from the A VICTIM OF JAZZ—The historic old windmill which tops | 
A HARD GUY—One Jack Frost, has chased all of the lovers off of the famous Lov- student body of the the Moulin de la Galette high up on Montmarte, Paris, known 
ers Bridge in Lincoln Park, Chicago, and made a destitute looking place out of one of Ziegfeld Pulchritude to thousands of American tourists, is going to be demolished so that 1] 
Summer's popular spots. paleee for the the dance hall underneath can be enlarged. | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
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|| 
| 
| 
|| 
| 
| | | 
| | | 
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| 
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Z : | 
GETTING PHOTOGRAPHED—Is an everyday happening in the a ONE OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST FLAG-POLES—Is this hefty toothpick of the | 
A PICTORIAL EDITORIAL ON PEACE—For other countries. This is the heavi- . | life of a First Lady of the Land, but Mrs, Coolidge doesn't often really finest Oregon pine, pictured as it arrived in New York to grace historic Madison Square. It | 
est and most powerful gun of its type in the world. It is a disappearing monster that can pose for a photograph, as she did when she was taken with her two sons, s 110 fect long and wil) replace the smaller flagpole in the background | 
hurl a 16-inch projectile weighing nearly a ton 23 miles. It was developed by the U.S. army. Jobn (left) and Calvin, Jr. (right). S%4 cOn+rReAL Cress Aashs 
| 
| ; : . : f a alee aitiie ace li y . onsti i 35 inghz News, Canton Repository, Kansas City Post, Wichita Eagle, |} 
/ We continue to take pride in the growth of our daily picture page list. No one neat, Y Saray 2 i { N Ej P Herald nd the S Disc | 
1 | denies that our page is timely and most attractively prepared; it is full of human Dallas Times-Herald, Rocky Mountain News, El Paso erald, anc ie San eg | 
interest, and an ornament to every paper that uses Lee gs h Ct icle-Tel | [ribune. | 
sre are a few of e reculz sers of > page: Attsburgh Chronicle-'Velegraph, - fi : : oat } | 
Here are a fe w ot the regular users ot the pages. ieee aah Hafralg (inissnnals Our regular daily illustrated service, established in 1910, is going stronger all the || 
Albany Times-Union, Syracuse Journal, Rochester Times-Union, Buffalo Times, l w A ae ihintacmatian || 
. a = a - . F : T,-3 ‘ t 4ite for pre Fe fort on. | 
mington Journal, Harrisburg Telegraph, Knoxville Journal and Tribune, Atlanta time rite tor proofs and in | 
| 
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Q—What is The Christian Science Monitor? 

A—A daily newspaper, which is read in every city and country of 
the civilized world. 

Q—How does it differ, in its contents and its policies, from other daily news- 
papers? 

A—It publishes only clean, constructive news, omitting accounts of 
crime and scandal. It views all events from an international standpoint, 
and its columns are free from the influence of political or financial 
interests. 

Q—What kind of people read the Monitor? 

A—People who want a clean, reliable daily paper, telling them the 
important events of the day, together with interesting news and comment 
relating to Music, Art, Drama, Education, Literature, Business, Finance, 
Sports. Household and Young Folks’ Pages are also regular features of 
the Monitor. 

Q—Do advertisements in The Christian Science Monitor bring returns and 
if so, why? 

A—Advertisements usually give highly satisfactory results, for the 
reason that readers of the Monitor endeavor to encourage and support 
Monitor advertisers, who are contributing to the maintenance and ad- 
vancement of Clean, Constructive Journalism. 

Q—Do retail merchants advertise in the Monitor? 

A—Yes, about 4,000 of them, located in 450 cities of the United 
States, Canada and other countries. 

OQ—Do manufacturers advertise in the Monitor? 

A—Yes, several hundred, including many whose names are familiar 
in every household. 

Q—What other classes of adverustng are prominently featured in the 
Monitor? ‘ 

A—Banks, Investment Houses, Railroads, Steamship Lines, Hotels, 
Resorts, Tours, Schools, Camps, Publishing Houses. 

Q—Where are advertisements for The Christian Science Monitor received? 

A—-At the Publication Office, 107 Falmouth Street, Boston; at 
Branch Advertising Offices in New York, London, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle; by 375 Local Ad- 
vertising Representatives throughout the United States and other countries. 


Advertising Representatives of The Christian 
Science Monitor will gladly answer any 
other questions regarding this newspaper. 


An International Daily Newspaper 
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Lighting the Way 


HE Torch of Verified Cir- 
culation is a beacon that 
shows the safe road of Sound 


Advertising Practice. 


Today all the investigating and 
reporting organization of the 
Bureau is at the service of the 
advertiser, furnishing reports on 
practically all the worth-while 
publications of Canada and the 
United States. 


Inits Nine Years of diligent serv- 
ice to the Advertising and Pub- 
lishing World, the A. B. C. has 


brought Circulation Buying from 


the darkness of Uncertainty to 


the light of Verified Circulation. 


The Bureau has established the 
principle of Honesty in Circu- 
lation as the standard of prac- 
tice in buying and selling 


advertising space. 


Most advertisers today protect 
their appropriations by de- 
manding A. B. C. reports and 
placing their campaign in the 
light of the Valuable Data 


they contain. 


Write to the 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Century Building, 202 South State Street, CHICAGO 
for a copy of “THE MEASURE OF YOUR MESSAGE” 
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THE BUFFALO TIMES 41° / 
CARRIED MORE THAN 0 


OF ALL 
DEPARTMENT STORE COPY 
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Be 1923 the seven department stores in 
Buffalo used a total of 2,886 pages in 
the six Buffalo newspapers. The Buf- 


falo TIMES carried over 41% and again 
led the field by a wide margin. 


J. N. ADAM & CO. 
Used 413 pages in The 
TIMES during 1923. 


WM. HENGERER CO. 


Used 352 pages in The 
TIMES during 1923. 


The individual record for each news- 
paper is as follows: 


Pages 


TIMES 1,212 

News 1,060 — 
Courier 351 | 
Express 249 : 
Commercial 143 
Enquirer 0: 


Home 


HENS & KELLY CO. 
Used 150 pages in The 
TIMES during 1923. 


ADAM, MELDRUM & 
ANDERSON CO. 
Used 137. pages in The 

TIMES during 1923. 


News, Com- 
mercial and 
Enquirer six 
issues a week, 


TIMES, Cou- 
vier and Ex- 
press seven 
issues a week. 
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FLINT & KENT J. J. SIEGRIST & CO. 
Used 27 pages in The Used 67 pages in The 
TIMES during 1923. E. W. EDWARDS & SON TIMES during 1923. 

Used 68 pages in The 
TIMES during 1923. 


Over Over 
95,000 100,000 
Evening Sunday 


NORMAN E. MACK, Editor and Publisher 


Nouiort! National Representatives Clicked 


Detroit V E R R E E & Cc O N K L I N 9 I nc. San Francisco 
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Airplane Photograph of the Great Union Station in the Na*ional Capital 


Washington—The National City. 


In a very real sense every citizen under the Stars and Stripes is directly interested 
in what interests Washington. Because it is the home of the government, it is the 
natural Mecca of every American 


and the one place in America which every 
celebrity who comes to our shores is sure to visit—giving it not only national promi- 
nence; but international importance. 


Into the mammoth Union Station enters nearly every railroad in the United 
States—directly, or by its associated lines. Through it passes annually more than 
six and one-half millions of people—on business or pleasure. While here they are 
naturally readers of The Star—Washington’s leading newspaper—covering resident 
and transit Washington more thoroughly than is probably true of any other paper in 
any other city in America. Making it not only the one necessary means to properly 
contact the local field—but endowing it with importance as a national advertising 
medium. 


If you are not giving Washington full measure of consideration as a market you 
are overlooking one of the most fertile fields in the country—and because of The 
Star’s dominating influence and wide circulation you can establish-your product here 
through its mediumship alone. The Star reaches practically everybody who lives 
here 


and who visits here. 


Our service to advertisers includes reports by our Statistical Department which will 
deal with specific conditions most interesting to you—compiled at your request. 


Che £vening Sar. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 East 42d Street Tower Building 
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los Angeles 


andits Ms “ 
home newspaper “ a J Gl a | a ie 


LOS ANGELES, THE FASTEST GROWING CITY 
OF ITS SIZE IN THE WORLD, TURNS TO THE 


THE BIG EVENING NEWSPAPER OF THE WEST 


With a daily circulation of 167,649, 97% of which is concen- 
trated in Los Angeles and immediate vicinity, THE LOS 
ANGELES EVENING HERALD offers to advertisers a medium 


supreme. 


During 1923 THE LOS ANGELES EVENING HERALD carried 
2,282,182 lines of paid advertising more than in 1922, making 
a new total score of 19,834,010 lines, more than in any other 
Los Angeles evening newspaper. 


YOU CAN COVER 
THE ENTIRE 
LOS ANGELES FIELD 
BY USING 
THE 
EVENING HERALD 

ALONE! 


May aetin 


After all its Pesults 
that Count/ 


REPRESENTATIVES 
G. LOGAN PAYNE CO., A. J. NORRIS HILL, H. W. MOLONEY, 
401 Tower Bidg., 710 Hearst Bldg., 604 Times Bldg., 


6 N. Michigan Ave., San Francisco, Cal, New York, N. ¥. 
Chicage, Ill. Ee 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS WHO 


SPECIFY. 
7 PRESS 


( Se 200,000 Circulation ) 


secure 


30,000 MORE HOME CIRCULATION 


Than can be supplied by any other Cleveland newspaper, Morning, 
Evening OR SUNDAY. During 1923 the PRESS published 2,000,000 
MORE lines of Local Display advertising than appeared in BOTH of 


Cleveland’s Morning daily newspapers. 


The Cleveland Press, a Scripps-Howard Newspaper, is represented nationally by 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, Inc., 


New York: 52 Vanderbilt Ave. Chicago: 5 North Wabash Ave. 


CLEVELAND CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 
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The open door to the half-a-million 
- homes in Philadelphia and vicinity 


The circulation of The Phila- Net paid daily average cireula- 


delphia Bulletin is larger than ‘“ tion for the year 1923-—— 
that of any other daily or Sun- In | 505,035: cries 


day newspaper published in ° Ss at 
Pennsylvania, and is one of the Philadelphia 
largest in the United States. 


nearly everybody reads San Francisco—Harry J. Wittschen, Ver- 


ree & Conklin, Inc., 681 
New York—814 Park-Lexington Bldg. Market St. 


(46th and Park Ave.) ond Morti sewed 
Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East ondon — Mortimer Bryans, 

Jackson Blvd. Mall, S..W. 1. 
Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Paris—Ray A. Washburn, 5 rue Lamar- 

Inc., 117 Lafayette Blvd. tine (9). 


(Copyright, 1923—Bulletin Company) 


Copyright, 1924, by The Editor & Publisher Cx mpany; James Wright Brown 


EDITOR&PUBLISHER 


Issued every Saturday, forms closing ten P. M. Thursday preceding publication, by 
The Editor & Publisher Co., J. W. Brown, Preside 
Building, 63 Park Row, New York. 


Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


NEW YORK, SATURD 


nt and Editor, Suite 1115, World 
Telephone, Beekman 5814-18. Charter Member 
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, president and editor. 
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1923 RECORD YEAR IN JOURNALISM 


MERICAN journalism scored a veritable triumph 
in the year 1923—professionally, ethically, com- 
mercially—surpassing in achievements the record 

of all other years in the history of journalism and in 
wimring a larger measure than ever of public interest, 
confidence and esteem, 

Professionally, the high point of progress was 
reached in April in Washington when the editors-in- 
chief and executive editors of the big metropolitan 
dailies came together in conference, held the first 
annual meeting of the Society of Newspaper Editors, 
elected Casper S. Yost, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
president, with a representative Board of Directors 
|of twelve members and listened to a_ stirring 
appeal for higher standards by the late lamented 
Warren G. Harding, then President of the United 
|States, who, in discussing his code of ethics, written 
for the Marion Star, said many notable things and 
among them the following: 

“Journalism is the profession that combines the publish. 
ing of news with an honest interpretation of it and becoming 
comment therecn. 

“There are often times when the news ought to be sup- 
pressed. 

“Tf I were to write the code and could write it for all 
other newspapers of America, I would ban’ everything of a 
vicious character, except that which is necessary as a public 
warning. 

“If I ran a newspaper to suit my own ideals, there would 
not be a police court reporter on the paper—never a police 
court column in the paper. 

“Oh, my countrymen, we have done so well in America, 
|we have wrought so much in the democracy of this new 
world. We have made such a record for ourselves and such 
a contribution to human progress that I want to go on, and 
ere in America we have done more than elsewhere in the 
world for the development of a free press. And I want a 


free press in America to repay its debt in the preservation 
of this Republic of ours.” 


Progress professionally was also shown in the 
selection and presentation of a much higher grade of 
literary material, the use of a more extensive and 
dependable world wide news and syndicate service, in 
increased editorial salaries and a cleaner, saner, more 
refined and dignified head and type treatment for 
important stories with the elimination from many 
front pages of all crime news. 

Ethically, the big outstanding accomplishment of 
the year was the adoption by the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors at the Washington meeting in 
April of the “Canons of Journalism,” prepared by 
Mr. H. J. Wright, chairman of the committee on 
*thical standards, which were as follows: 


CANONS OF JOURNALISM 


The primary function of newspapers is to communicate to 
the human race what its members do, feel, and think, 
Journalism, therefore, demands of its practitioners the widest 
tange of intelligence, of knowledge, and of experience, as 
well as natural and trained powers of observation and reason- 
ng. To its opportunities as @ chronicle are indissolubly 
inked its obligations as teacher and interpreter. 

_ To the end of finding some means of codifying sound. prac- 
ice and just aspirations of American journalism these canons 
ire set forth: 

I. Responsibility.—The right of a newspaper to attract and 
1old readers is restricted by nothing but considerations of pub- 
i¢ welfare. The use a newspaper makes of the share of 
yublic attention it gains serves to determine its sense of 
‘esponsibility, which it shares with every member of its 
itaff. A journalist who uses his power for any selfish or 
therwise unworthy purpose is faithless to a high trust. 

Il. Freedom of the Press—Freedom of the press is to be 
suarded as a vital right of mankind. It is the unquestionable 
ight to discuss whatever is not explicitly forbidden by law, 
including the wisdom of any restrictive statute. 

lll. Independence—Freedom from all obligations except that 
£ fidelity to the public interest is vital. 

1, Promotion of any private interest contrary to the general 


welfare, for whatever reascn, is not compatible with honest 
journalism. So-called mews communications from _ private 
sources should not be published without public notice of their 
source or else substantiation of their claims to value as news, 
both in form and substance. 

2. Partisanship, in editorial comment which knowingly de- 
parts from the truth does violence to the best spirit of Ameri- 
can journalism; in the news columns it is subversive of a 
fundamental principle of the profession. 

IV. Sincerity, Truthfulness, Accuracy—Good faith with the 
reader is the foundation of ‘all journalism worthy of the 
name. 

1. By every consideration of good faith a newspaper is 
constrained to be truthful. It is not to be excused for lack 
of thoroughness or accuracy within its control or failure to 
obtain command of these essential qualities. 

2, Headlines should be fully warranted by the contents of 
the articles which they surmount. 

V. Impartiality—Sound practice makes clear distinction be- 
tween news reports and expressions of opinion. News reports 
should be free from opinion or bias of any kind. 

1. This rule does not apply to so-called special articles 
unmistakably devoted to advocacy or characterized by a signa- 
ture authorizing the writer’s own conclusion and interpreta- 
tions. 

VI. Fair Play—A newspaper should not publish unofficial 
charges affecting reputation or moral character without oppor- 
tunity given to the accused to be heard; right practice demands 
the giving of such opportunity in all cases of serious accusation 
outside judicial proceedings, 

1. A newspaper should not invade private rights or feel- 
ings without sure warrant of public right as distinguished 
from public curiosity. 

2. It is the privilege, as it is the duty, of a newspaper to 
make prompt and complete correction of its own serious mis- 
takes of fact or opinion, whatever their origin. 

VII. Decency—A newspaper cannot escape conviction of in- 
sincerity if while professing high moral purpose it supplies 
incentives to base conduct, such as are to be found in details 
of crime and vice, publication of which is not demonstrably 
for the general good. Lacking authority to enforce its canons, 
the journalism here represented, can but express the hope that 
deliberate pandering to vicious instincts will encounter effective 
public disapproval or yield to the influence of a preponderant 
professional condemnaticn. 


These “Canons of Journalism” were afterwards 
discussed and adopted by many state editorial asso- 
ciations, including the University Press Club of 
Michigan. Other organizations of editors appointed 
committees duly empowered to formulate a code of 
ethics and a standard of practise. 

Still another ethical development of the year was 
the adoption by the Sigma Delta Chi—the national 
professional journalistic fraternity—of a new mem- 
bership pledge in which is stressed the individual 
purpose to exemplify the highest ideals of the craft. 


Commercially, the record of the year stands supreme 
—greater circulation—morning, evening and Sunday 
—than ever before; more pages of news and authorita- 
tive views and art and entertainment, together with 
greater hazards overcome and still greater profits 
earned. 

426 morning newspapers had a net paid daily 
average circulation of 11,475,051 copies per day, a 
gain of 6 per cent, ~ffQe Beet Beth) 

1,610 evening newspapers had a net paid daily 
average circulation of 19,978,622 copies per day, a 
gain also of 6 per Cent, commloqammntgingpemenpengienc) 

547 Sunday newspapers had a net paid daily average 
circulation of 21,463,289 copies sold per Sunday, a 
gain of 9 per cent. 

Net paid morning and evening and Sunday circula- 
tions combined totaled 31,453,673 copies per day times 
six days, plus Sunday, or a newspaper sale every seven 
days of 210,185,327 copies per week. 

This is the greatest circulation average ever attained 
by the newspapers of America and exceeds by many 


Complete Index of Contents of this Issue on Pages 256 and 258 


millions the record of the war years, It means on 
the average a newspaper every day in every home on 
the continent. This is surely the great nerve center 
of the Republic, 

Advertising volume of the more than 2,000 daily 
newspapers of the country, it is safe to say, exceeded 
over 10 billion lines, 

Advertising lineage of 107 newspapers in 23 cities 
for the calendar year 1923 totaled 1,190,907,700 agate 
lines, an increase of 75,000,000 agate lines over 1922 
and an increase of over 500,000,000 agate lines over 
the year 1914. 


This is the greatest volume of advertising ever 
carried by the newspapers of America—see ten-year 
comparison by months on page 82 of this issue, 
together with chart on opposite page indicating 
seasonal fluctuations of newspaper advertising for the 
ten-year period. Verily, in the advertising columns 
of the dailies is to be found the artery of commerce 
of the nation. 


Joint advertising rate for 426 morning newspapers 
is $30.65 per agate line, an increase of about 11 per 
cent over a year ago. 5,000 agate lines in every one 
of the 426 newspapers would cost approximately 
$153,250. 

Combined advertising rate of 1,610 evening news- 
papers is $66.67 an agate line, an increase of 5 per 
cent over one year ago. 5,000 agate lines in every 
one of the 1,610 evening newspapers would cost 
$333,350 for the year’s campaign. 

Combined rate of all of the 547 Sunday papers is 
$48.67 per agate line, which is 6 per cent more than 
the rate for the same group a. year ago. A 5,000 
agate line advertising campaign in all of the Sunday 
newspapers, therefore, would cost $233,350 for the 
year’s advertising. 

Speaking generally, the tendency during the year 
was in the direction of mergers, consolidations, chain 
ownership control, higher prices for subscriptions and 
advertising, 

Perhaps the most far-reaching and spectacular 
event of the year was the arrival in June in New 
York City from across the seas of a delegation of 
over 100 British advertising men who attended the 
big Advertising Clubs’ convention in Atlantic City 
and captured the convention for London in July, 1924, 
This visit to our shores of so many men of sterling 
worth, fine character and large ability with the con- 
sequent intercourse and fellowship accomplished large 
results in promoting a more complete and perfect 
understanding as between the publishing interests of 
both nations and the new spirit to be augmented at 
the meeting in London in July promises well for more 
cordial business relations in the future. 

Epitor & PustisHEr’s YEAR Boox for 1924 is 
bigger and better than ever before. This is due to 
the generous co-operation of our readers and our 
advertisers to whom we hereby publicly present our 
best compliments and regards, as well as thanks and 
appreciation, 

New features of the year book for 1924 include the 
following: Newspaper labor scales of the United 
States, complete listing of all newspapers maintaining 
radio broadcasting stations, complete listing of “A. 
B. C.” circulation figures in all avenues of daily 
newspaper distribution—city, suburban, country, net 
paid, samples, etc., and the foreign language press of 
the United States, etc. 
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NECROLOGY 


Albert, Col. Charles S.—of New York World 
Washington staff and dean of Senate corre- 
spondents; March 27. 

Allison, James W.—41 years a Washington 


newspaper .man; Jan, 19. 
Alvord, Clarence M.—editor 
Livonia (N. Y.) Gazette. 
Antisdale, Louis M.—editor and 
Rochester Herald; June 28. 

Ashbaugh, L. V. M.—publisher St. Paul Daily 
News, Omaha Daily News, Omaha Rural 
Weekly and Minneapolis Rural American; 
March 8. 

Ayer, F. Wayland—54 years president N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Philadelphia Advertising Agency; 
March 35. 


and proprietor 


proprietor 


Hartford 


Ayres, William A.—editorial writer 
(Conn.) Times; Dec. 8. 
Babb, Joseph B.—former managing editor Bir- 


mingham News; Feb. 28. 

Baird, Col. Andrew—former ‘president and di- 
rector Brooklyn (N. Y.) Times; Sept. 4. 
Balch, William R.—veteran London (England) 

and Boston newspaper man; March 7. 
Barreto, John Joseph—president Cecil, Barreto 
& Cecil, Inc., Richmond advertising agency. 
Bond, A. Curtis—New York correspondent Pall 
Mall Gazette and London Standard; in New 

York, Oct. 22. 
Bowler, T. M.—president 
Press-Telegram; Oct. 22. 
Boyd, Hugh—senior editor New 
(N. J.) Home News; Nov. 18. 
Brooke, Wallace G.—dean of New York news- 
paper representatives; in Brooklyn, July 29. 
Bross, Ernest—managing editor Indianapolis 
Star; Jan. 31. 
Budke, Conrad—president Nelson Chesman Ad- 
vertising Agency, Salt Lake City; Aug. 15. 
Bunn, William M.—once editor Philadelphia 
Sunday Transcript; Sept. 17. 

Bunnell, A. O.—editor and publisher Dansville 
(N. ¥.) Advertiser; Dec. 2. 

Campbell, George I’.—publisher Owosso (Mich.) 
Argus-Herald; Mareb 31. 

Campbell, Henry—assistant 
Journal; Jan. 2. 

Chambers, John S.—former managing 
Sacramento (Cal.) Bee and manager 
branch Bank of Italy; Nov. 19. 

Chew, William B.—for 42 years associated with 
Xenia (Ohio) Gazette; June 3. 

Cobb, Benjamin Franklin—president 
Press Club; Aug. 27. 

Cobb, Frank I.—editor New York Morning World, 
Dec. 21. 

Connery, Thomas B.—former 
New York Herald; Feb, 10. 

Conroy, D. M.—business manager Mason City 
(Ia.) Globe-Gazette; Dec. 20. 

Crall, Col. Howard Elmer—special 
tive; Feb. 26. 

Crane, Augustus S.—editor and publisher Eliza- 
beth (N. J.) Journal; Jan. 9. 

Crawford, Frederick W.—former Washington 
correspondent New York World; Jan. 4. 
Crawford, West James—president Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal; Noy. 8. 
Curtis, David A.—long 
York Sun; May 20. 
Davey, B. A.—Birmingham 
Jan. 1. 
Davey, 
member 


Sheboygan (Wis.) 


Brunswick 


editor Milwaukee 
editor 
local 


Chicago 


managing editor 


representa- 


connected with New 


advertising agent; 

John—father of tree surgery and 

Association of National Advertisers; 
Akron, Ohio, Nov. 8, aged 73. 

Davidson, David G.—former 
(Mass.) Journal; Aug. 27. 

Dawson, Allan—associate 
Globe; June 24. 

Dawson, Natalie P. (Mrs. Allan Dawson )— 
literary critic New York Globe; April 23. 
Dearborn, George H.—publisher Melrose (Mass. ) 

Free Press. 
de Mesquita, Alfred—publisher Durham (N. ©.) 


editor Melrose 


editor New York 


Sun and Fayetteville (N. C.) Observer; 
Aug. 20. 

Devine, Alex.—former business manager Butte 
Miner; July 20. 

Dickman, Oliver ©.—New York Evening World 
artist; Aug. 15. 

Dieuaide, Thomas M.—long associated with 
New York Sun; April 14. 

Dixon, Frederick—former editor Christian 
Science Monitor. 

Douglas, Malcolm Campbell—-former managing 
editor Milwaukee Sentinel, city editor Mil- 
waukee Free Press and St. Paul Pioneer 


Press; Noy. 5. 
Durand, Dr, Augusto—owner and 
Prensa, Lima, Peru; March 31. 
Dwyer, Matthew—general manager Providence 
(R. I.) Tribune; May 10. 
Baton, William L.—editorial writer 
(Ill.) Register-Gazette; Jan. 29. 


editor La 


Rockford 


Edwards, Capt. Charles L,—business manager 
Long Branch (N. J.) Record; Aug. 9. 
Evans, William R.—formerly business manager 


Pittsburgh Leader. 
Fairburn, R. H.—30 years editor New Hampton 
(Ja.) Courier; Oct. 3. 
Farrelly, Richard A.—former editor 
newspapers and I. N. 8.; Oct. 26. 
Farrelly, Stephen—vice-president and general 
manager American News ‘Company; March 9. 
Faulkner, James W.—legislative correspondent 
Cincinnati Enquirer; May 5. 

Ferris, Victor Wood—managing editor Norwalk 
(Conn.) Hour; Aug. 27. 

Fleming, Edwin—dean of Western New York 
newspaper men; Aug. 13. 
Forsyth-Grant, Mrs. W.—40 years society editor 
Toronto Globe; in Toronto, Nov. 2. 
Franklin, Thomas—Compositor Boston 
papers. 

Gaddis, Earl B.—editorial staff Omaha World- 
Herald; Jan. 28. 

Gates, C. C—.general manager Gates Advertis- 
ing Company, Dallas, Tex.; July 20. 

Gillespie, Edward T. W.—president Stamford 
(Conn.) Advocate; Jan. 9. 

Goodman, Peter S.—former financial editor Chi- 
cago Chronicle. 

Guernsey, Frederick F.—founder Mexico City 
Mexican Herald; Feb, 22. 


Hearst 


news- 


” Meginniss, 


Grandin, Frank C.—former head Grandin-Dor- 
rance-Sullivan Agency, 23 years head Postum 
Cereal Co., at Battle Creek; Oct. 27. 

Greene, Jesse A.—editor Fort Wayne (Ind.) 
News-Sentinel and president News Publishing 
‘Company; Oct. 13. 


Greenwood, William Hamar—former managing 
editor Toronto World; Oct. 19. 
Gurnea, Martin W.—Chicago representative 


New York Daily News; Dec. 8. 

Hardham, W. L, F.—former president Philo 
Hay Specialties Co.; Oct. 26. 

Harding, Warren G.—President of the United 
States and publisher of the Marion (Ohio) 
Star; Aug. 2. 

Harrington, Orville—foreign advertising 
ager Dayton News; Feb. 24. 

Harsh, J. B.—founder Creston (Ia.) Advertiser; 
June 19. 


man- 


fHaven, Alfred Pell—25 years Sunday editor 
New York Sun; June 4. 

Herbert, Robert W.—editor Greensburg (Pa.) 
Tribune; Feb. 15. 

Hewell, A. D.—works manager Intertype Cor- 


poration; July 15. 

Higgins, Harry F.—managing editor Tacoma 
Ledger; Feb. 1. 

Hill, N. Russell—editor 
Times-Tribune and president 
State Press Association; Dee. 12. 

\Holbrook, Horace—publisher Warren 
Western Reserve Democrat; March 30. 

Holland, George Clarke—former editor Ottawa 
(Ont.) Citizen; Feb. 26. 

Hood, Edwin M.—dean of Washington corre- 
spondents and for nearly 50 years on Associ- 
ated Press Washington staff; in Washington, 
Aug. 9. 

Hooker, Thomas—business 
‘Chronicle; Jan. 9. 

Hough, Emerson—author and contributor to 
newspapers and periodicals; April 30. 


Davenport (Wash.) 
Washington 


(Ohio) 


manager Spokane 


Hunt, John H.—founder Sag Harbor (N. Y.) 
Express; Feb. 22, 

Hurd, Frank—owner and _ publisher Medina 
(N. Y.) Tribune; April 29. 

Humiston, William H.—musical critic Brook- 


lyn Eagle; Dec. 5. 

Irish, Col. John P.—in 1882 editor and publisher 
Oakland (Cal.) Times; Oct. 7. 

Johnson, W. P.—founder Gadsden (Fla.) News; 
April 11. 

Jones, J. Frank—circulation manager Decatur 
(1l1l.) Review for 10 years; in Denver, Oct. 14. 

Judson, William H.—former business manager 
New Orleans Democrat. 

Kiefer, J. ‘Clarke—telegraph 
Evening Sun. 

Kearns, ©. P.—correspondent Pittsburgh Post 
1849-1884; Nov. 25. 


editor Baltimore 


Kinsloe, Frank—president Lock Uaven (Pa.) 
Express Printing Company; Aug. 26. 
Krehbiel, H. E.—New York Tribune music 


eritic; March 20, 

Lambdin, John 0.—Baltimore Sun dramatic and 
musie critic; April 26. 

Langdon, Walter Galbraith—general 
Hearst publications; March 27. 

Leonard, Frederick K.—night editor New 
Bvening Journal; Aug. 17. 

Lippard, E. J.—associate editor Sheridan (Wyo.) 
Post-Enterprise; Noy. 18. 

Luther, Frederick Newman—editor 
Tribune; April 25. 

McCormick, William—editor Reading (Pa.) 
Herald-Telegram and News-Times; Feb. 11. 
MeLoughlin, William P.—veteran New York 

reporter and sports writer; Aug. 4. 


auditor 


York 


Providence 


MeNally, William F.—vice-president Minnesota 
Tribune Company, publishers Minneapolis 
Tribune; April 13. 

McNamara, John J.—automobile editor Boston 


Post; Feb. 19. 
McParland, John—president International Typo- 
graphical Union; June 15. 


McShane, John A.—one time owner Omaha 
(Neb.) Herald. 
MeSwigan, Andrew—vyeteran Pittsburgh news- 


paper man; Jan. 12. 


Macnamara, F, J.—former president Ottawa 
(Can.) Press Gallery, Vancouver, B. Ges 
July 10. 


Mansfield, John B.—city editor Chicago Times 
for 15 years; Dec. 18. 

Meyer Marcus—director comic 
New York World. 

Martin, Nicholas Bruce—editor 
(Pa.) Press; Feb. 3. 


art department 


Waynesboro 


Mather, William H.—telegraph editor Chicago 
Tribune; Jan. 10. 
Maury, Prof. Thompson Brooke—35 years on 


New York Herald staff and noted meteorolo- 

gist; July 15. 

Warren M.—managing editor Wil- 
liamsport (Pa.) Gazette and Bulletin; Aug. 29. 

Miller, George F.—former president Pittsburgh 
Press Club; July 24. 

Moran, James BH.—business manager Haverhill 
(Mass.) Gazette; Sept. 22. 

Nead, Benjamin M.—former editor Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Patriot; March 31. 

Newman, Eugene W.—(‘‘Savoyard’’), 
Washington newspaper man; July 27. 

Nimrocks, Charles A.—former publisher 
neapolis Journal and Detroit Tribune. 

O’Grady, Capt. William L. D.—former manag- 
ing editor New York Mail and Express; 
March 3. 

O’Hern, Alexander F.—business manager Daven- 
port (Ia.) Times; July 10. 

Ormsbee, Hamilton—editorial writer and critic 
Brooklyn Hagle; Nov. 1. 

Peterson, Arthur W.—general manager W ater- 
loo (Ia.) Evening Courier; Sept. 25. 

Beverly (N. J.) 


veteran 


Min- 


Perkins, Luther N.—editor 
Banner; June 21. 

Perryman, George—editor Greenville (111.) 
Item; Sept. 10. 

Phillips, W. T.—manager Portland (Ore.) 
Daily Record Abstract; Aug. 138. 


Piper, George U.—former owner Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer; March 20. 
Prescott, Col. ©. H.—founder Biddeford (Me.) 


Journal; Dec. 19. 


Editor ‘e+ Publisher for Janwary g2 O,nindo 
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Rathom, John R.—editor and general manager 
Providence (R. I.) Journal and Bulletin; 
Dec. 11. 


Redmond, John Francis—managing editor EDI- 
TOR & PUBLISHER; July 2. 

Reeder, John S.—one time editor Cincinnati 
Commercial Gazette; March 9. 

Reese, Henry—40 years editor and publisher 
Gonzales (Tex.) Inquirer. 

Regan, John P.—30 years New York corre- 
spondent St. Louis Republic; Feb. 22. 

Rellihan, P. T.—for many years New York 
Press Albany correspondent; March 1. 

Rice, Edgar—publisher of a weekly at Marl- 
boro (Mass.). 

Rhodes, John Hdgar—former publisher Tacoma 
Tribune; June 2. ? 

Riffe, Azel F.—business manager Staunton (Va.) 
Leader. 

Robbins, George Delbert—former proprietor San 
Antonio Light; Oct. 20. 

Roberts, Willis T.—publisher Biddeford (Me.) 
Standard; July 3. 

Rohe, Adam—last surviving member Harper’s 
Weekly Civil War staff; March 24. 

Rountree, Lee J.—editor Bryan (Tex.) Hagle 
and former president National Editorial As- 
sociation; May 2. 

Russell, Charles Mills—former Albany 
spondent New York Tribune; Aug. 11. 


corre- 


Russell, George .—advertising manager Ft. 
Worth Press. 
Rowell, Homer H.—financial editor Rochester 


(N. Y.) Democrat and Chronicle; Dec. 23. 

Galkeld, Joe D.—political editor Chicago Jour- 
nal; Sept. 17. 

Savage, George M.—oldest Michigan advertising 
agent; March 8. 

Sharpe, George B.—president Association of 
National Advertisers and advertising manager 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company; Aug. 10. 


Siddall, John M.—editor American Magazine; 
July 16. 

Skerrett, Nicholas J.—city editor Worcester 
(Mass.) Gazette; Oct. +18. 

Smallwood, John Bell—news manager Wash- 


ington (D. C.) Star; March 19, 

Smith, Harold I.—famous ship news reporter 
at New York; in Paris, May 31. 

Speer, William McMurtrie—political writer and 
lawyer; April 2. 

Spence, Roland B.—editor Arthur (Neb.) En- 
terprise; Sept. 15. 

Stanwood, Hdward—former editor Boston Daily 
Advertiser; Brookline, “Oct. 11. 

Stasse, Charles L.—circulation manager Newark 
(N. J.) News; Dec. 18. 

Steel, William T.—former business 
Philadelphia Public Ledger; April 30. 

Steigers, William C.—second vice-president site 
Louis Post-Dispatch; May 24. 


manager 


Straight, ©. D.—editor Mt. Clemens (Mich.) 
Leader; Aug. 15. 
Street, Arthur I.—former editor Colliers’ 


Weekly; May 14. 

Strimback, William Edgar—publisher Farming- 
ton (Ill.) News-Republican; Nov. 28. 

Sumner, Adrian E.—one time manager Chicago 
office Associated Press. 

Sundine, John—business manager and half- 
owner Moline (Ill.) Dispatch, and president 
Inland Daily Press Association; Nov. 20. 

Thayer, William Roscoe—biographer_ of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and one time assistant edi- 
tor Philadelphia Evening Bulletin; Sept. 7. 

Tufts, Drew ©.—owner Centralia (Ill.) Demo- 
crat; Sept. 15. 

Tuohy, James M.—Huropean manager New York 
World; in Kensington, England; Sept. 6. 
Upperman, William Blake—20 years with New 

York World; March 14, 

Van Campen, Fred M.—founder 
(Mich.) Times-Press; Oct. 5. 
Walters, Philip Cromwell—advertising manager 

Johnstown (Pa.) Tribune; Oct. 21. 

Wardman, BPrvin—vice-president New York Sun 
and Herald; Jan. 13. 

Warfel, John G.—former 
(Pa.) New Bra; May 16. 


Bay City 


proprietor Lancaster 


advertiser; 


Warner, H. H.—patent medicine 
Jan. 26. 
Watkins, J. Lawrence—former editor Birming- 


ham Age-Herald; Feb. 6. . 
Watkins—editor Chillicothe (Mo.) Constitution; 
Jan, 31. 


Weeks, ‘Charles S.—office manager MBlizabeth 
(N. J.) Evening Times; Nov. 20. 
Weidel, Jacob—former editor Reading (Pa.) 


Times and Reading News; Feb. 6. 

Whitely, Robert H. K.—veteran Detroit Tribune 
managing editor; Dec. 24. 

Willard, George Harney—editor and publisher 
New Berlin (N. Y.) Gazette; Sept. 18. 

Williams, Judge Robert—president Paterson 
(N. J.) Call; Feb. 19. 

Willoughby, Andrew—one time publisher Harri- 
son (0.) News; Dec. 18. 

Wilson, H. M.—publisher Opelika (Ala.) Daily 
News for 25 years; April 11. 

Woodward, HE. H.—ex-president Oregon State 
Press Association. 

Wright, Nathaniel C.—editorial manager Toledo 
Blade and editor Newark (N. J.) Star-Hagle; 
May 13. 

Wrighter, William D.—circulation manager Spo- 
kane Spokane-Review; July 20. 

Wurts, George—editor Paterson (N. J.) 
and later associate editor Paterson 


Press 
Press- 


Guardian; in 94th year, May 17. 


NECROLOGY 
CANADA 
Cunningham, J. W.—editor New Westminster 
(B. ©.) British Columbian and associate 


founder Hdmonton (Alta.) Journal. 

Dingman, Charles—editor Stratford 
Beacon-Herald. 

Long, William F.—president W. F. Long Com- 
pany, Inc., Canadian publishers representa- 
tives; April 29. 

Macdonald, Dr. J. A.—former managing editor 
Toronto Globe; May 14. 

McInnis, J. K.—editor Regina (Sask.) Journal; 
Regina, Oct. 22. 

Purdom, Thomas Hunter—former chief owner 
London (Ont.) Advertiser; Nov, 14. 


(Ont.) 


NECROLOGY 
FOREIGN 


Malleterre, Gen. J. M. G.—military critic; Le 
Temps, Paris. 

Millet, Philippe—foreign editor 
Paris, Oct. 27. 

Morley, Viscount—Lord President of the British 
Council and Secretary of State for India, at 
one time associated in publication of Pall 
Mall Gazette; Sept. 23. 

Zeballos, Dr. Estanislao—editor-in-chief La 
Prensa, Buenos Ayres; former foreign minister 
Argentine, President of the Senate, Minister 
to the United States, President International 
Law Association and author of ‘The Crisis 
of Pan-Americanism’’; Oct. 4. 


Patit Parisien; 


NEWSPAPER SALES 


Aberdeen (S. D.) American interest by E. P. 
Neill to J. H. McKeever. 

Amarillo (Tex.) Tribune to Dr. J. L. Nunn. 

Americus (Ga.) Times-Recorder interest by 
Arthur Lucas to Lovelace Eve. 

Albuquerque (N. M.) New Mexico State Tribune, 
Carl C. Magee controlling interest, to Scripps- 
Howard newspaper interests. 

Anaheim (Cal.) Herald by F. W. Kellogg to 
Anaheim Bulletin. 

Ardmore (Okla.) Ardmoreite interest by F. G. 
Cowles to L. B. Myers. 

Baltimore American and News by Frank A. 
Munsey to William R. Hearst. 

Bellefontaine (O.) Index-Republican by F. Na 
Johnson to George T. Brandon and A. Jay 
Miller. 

Binghamton Sun interest to Herbert J. Fowler. 

Boonville (Mo.) Republican by E. J. Melton to 
©. M. and Fred Harrison. 

Bucyrus (0.) Telegraph, Bucyrus Journal and 
3ucyrus Forum to John F, Burke. 

Camden (N. J.) Post-Telegram by Hon. F. F, 
Patterson to William A. Searle. 

Canton (0.) Daily News by H. H. Timken and 
Cc. W. Ufford to James M. Cox. 

Carrollton (Mo.) Republican by C. K. and A. L, 
Strong to 8. A. and Tynan Clark. 

Casper (Wyo.) Tribune by Charles N. Barton 
to J. W. and Harl N. Hanway. 

Cedar Falls (Ia.) Record by Lars BE. Bladine to 
Charles 8S, Coddington. 

Chillicothe (0.) Tribune by Hal D. McHolland 
to Dr: EF. OF Fay. 

Clinton (Ia.) Advertiser to G. L. Higgins and 
A. C. Root. 

Colorado Springs Gazette to Colorado Springs 
Telegraph, morning and evening editions con- 
tinued, Sunday editions combined. ; 

Colton (Cal.) Courier to F. §. Hosfelt, owner 
Rialto (Cal.) Record, Highland Messenger and 
Bloomington News. 

Concord (N. H.) Monitor and Concord Patriot 
to Frank B. Langley and John G. Winant. : 

Corvallis (Ore.) Morning Courier by A. H. 
Frost to Miller & Water. 

Duluth (Minn.) News-Tribune by Milie Bunnell 
and Myron Bunnell to Charles R. Adams, 
James E. Rockwell and Ray D. Handy. 

Dunkirk (Ind.) Daily News to Philip B. Peck. 

Durham (N. C.) Sun by W. W. Weaver to 
George F, Sisson. 

Carrollton (Mo.) Republican Record, 
from O. H. Sowards to A. L. Strong. 

El Dorado (Ark.) Tribune by C. W. Martin to 
J. B. Story, B. F. Mullen and H. H. Brins- 
made. 

El Dorado (Kan.) Times interest by Burns Heg- 
ler to R. A. Clymer. 

Elmira (N. Y.) Advertiser and Sunday Telegram 
by R. R. Govin and Herman Suter to Frank E, 
Gannett. 

Brie (Kan.) Sentinel by Alf. Q. Wooster to High 
C. Gresham. 

Fargo (N. D.) Courier-News by Non-Partisan 
League to Fargo Tribune Company, J. P. Dol- 
son, Fargo, and Clarence W. Brown, St. Paul. 

Fayetteville (N. ©.) Observer by D. B. Lindsay 
to Alfred B. de Mesquita. 

Ft. Smith (Ark.) Southwest American by W. B, 
Decker to J. S. Parks and George D. Carney 
of Ft. Smith Times-Record. 

Ft. Worth (Tex.) Record by James H. Allison 
to William R. Hearst. 

Fredonia (Kan.) Daily Herald to Clyde Knox. 

Fresno (Cal.) Herald by Treffle LaSenay, Wil- 
liam St. Sure and Frank Rhodes to William 
Glass. 

Galveston (Tex.) Daily News by A. H. Belo & 
Co., to W. L. Moody. 

Greensboro (N. ©.) Record interest by C. M. 
Waynick to Julian Price. 

Hagerstown (Md.) Herald & Mail by estate 
Lewis T. Byron to Lewis T. Byron, Jr., J- 
Frank Ridenour, J. Vincent Jamison, Jr., 
Joseph W. Byron, 2d, William P. Lane, Is 
and Max von Schlegel. 

Harrisonburg (Va.) Daily News-Record to H. FP. 
Byrd, Shirley Carter, R. G. Williams and H. 
W. Betram. 

Holtville (Cal.) Tribune by John B. Baker to 
N. H. Parks. 

Houston (Tex.) Dispatch to R. L. Dudley, Dale 
©. Rogers, EB. W. Bateman and J. T. Scott, 
Jr. 

Hutchinson (Kan.) Gazette by Emerson Carey to 
Sam Amidon and Ross HB. Burns. 

Jacksonville (Fla.) Journal interest by Richard 
Lioyd Jones to John H. Perry. 

Lackawanna (N. Y.) Journal by Charles Ww. 
Ellis to J. O, Graul. 

Lancaster (Pa.) Bxaminer and New Bra to 
Paul Block, M. F. Hanson and A. D. Marks. 

Lawrence (Mass.) Telegram interest to w. Ho. 
Bagley. 

Leavenworth (Kan.) Post by Mrs. C. M. Hovey 
to Clyde H. Knox. 

Leavenworth (Kan.) Post by Clyde H. Knox to 
Dan R. Anthony, Jr. 

Long Beach (Cal.) Telegram interest by J. K. 
Penny to S. S. Conklin. 

’ <Continued on page 69) 
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‘THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST I: 


(CO-OPERATIVE NEWSPAPER MOVE! 


OF THE HEART OF TH 


The Pacific Northwest 


WASHINGTON - OREGON - IDAHO 
Produced More Thana 


Thousand Million Dollars 
in New Wealth in 1923 


1923—Farms and orchards $650,000,000—beating 1922 by $45,000,000 
1923—Lumber shipments $300,000,000—beating 1922 by $25,000,000 
1923—1-6th of Nation’s wool with price beating 1922 
1923—Production 371 rich mines beat 1922 by 35% 


produced 1|-3rd of its apples; 1-oth of the Nation’s wool; 1-8th of its wheat; 1-8th 
of the potatoes, and over $100,000,000 worth of minerals. Total new wealth 
production over ONE THOUSAND MILLION DOLLARS—Smashing records! 


On account of the record yields, the farmers of Washington, Oregon and Idaho 
received $45,000,000 more for their 1923 crops than for 1922 crops. However, this 
section does not depend upon agriculture alone for its prosperity. 


During 1923 Washington, Oregon and Idaho shipped over $300,000,000 worth of 
lumber, beating 1922 by at least $25,000,000, while the 1923 production of the 371] 
rich mines of the field beat 1922 by 35%, with metal prices better. 


[i 1923 Washington, Oregon and Idaho shipped 1-3rd of all the Nation's lumber, 


Even under normal conditions the per capita buying power of the Pacific Northwest 
is over a THIRD greater than the Nation’s average—and the 1923 revenue from the 
orchards, farms, mines and forests beat 1922 by over $100,000,000—approximately 
$200 extra spending money for each and every family. 


From 1900 to 1920 the population of Washington, Oregon and Idaho increased 
135%—over 3 times the rate for the rest of the country. 


Based upon figures supplied by Merchandising Departments of the Newspapers, 
population of each of the five major markets of The Pacific Northwest is as follows: 
PORTLAND and estimated trading territory, 625,000; SEATTLE and estimated 

; | trading territory, 650,000; SPOKANE and estimated trading territory, 553,000; 
$650,000,000 FROM FARMS TACOMA and estimated trading territory, 240,000; BOISE and estimated trading 

1923 Beats 1922 $45,000,000 territory, 221,000. 


Gea Re cla With the 1923 production of over a billion dollars from natural resources alone, no 
““wonder”’ business in Washington, Oregon and Idaho is going at a faster clip than ever 
before. 1923 sales in all lines beat 1922 and with the $100,000,000 extra revenue 
received by our two and one-half million consumers, 1924 is bound to bring big busi- 
ness here for Go-Getters. 


wi 


= 


371 PRODUCING MINES 
of Nation's Lead Large quan BLES. 


old and Zinc 


6th NATION’S WOOL 


Prices Beat 19 
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Tre Spokane Country (== 


e e f 

---Heart of the Billion Dollar 

Pacific Northwest 

( 

A Market Well Worth Winning Completely! / 

rr ” 

HE Spokane Country alone, heart of the Pacific Northwest, produced in ‘ 

1923 over $400,000,000 in new wealth, including 1-5th of the Nation's : 
apples; 1-9th of its wheat; $50,000,000 worth of lumber, and 40% of the 

Nation's lead. ¢ 

Based upon figures gather from the most authoritative sources available, ‘ 

the Spokane Country consumers spent during 1923 over $16,000,000 for auto- y 

mobiles and accessories: over $45,000,000 for clothing; $120,000,000 for food é 
stuffs; $13,000,000 for tobaccos, candy and soft drinks: $3,000,000 for jewelry; 

. $17,000,000 for furniture; over $21,000,000 for hardware and farm implements; Y ; ; ¢ 

over $15,000,000 for building materials and paints; over $6,000,000 for picture SPOKANE TRADING TERRITORY y 

% shows and theatres; over $3,000,000 for soaps and $5,000,000 for family ( #25000 | ¢ 


remedies, and 1924 is bound to beat 1923. 


Of the 553,000 consumers in Spokane and trading territory, 353,000 reside 
in the 522 hustling cities, towns and villages within the 150-mile radius. 200.000 
in the rural communities. All sections closely tied to Spokane by 10,000 miles 
of good motor roads, five continental and twelve branch railways and electrical 
lines. 


Spokan 


Therefore, Spokane and its rich, surrqunding territory make up one cohesive 
market_of 553,000 consumers. Since most of the 85,000 circulation of ates 
SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and THE SPOKANE DAILY CHRONICLE goes 
into the best homes of Spokane and 522 hustling towns and villages of the field, 
thorough advertising coverage closely coinciding with distribution may be secured 
thru this combination. 


That national advertisers and agencies are recognizing the importance of 
thoroly covering the prosperous Spokane Country Market is evidenced by the 
fact that they placed 400,000 lines more adv ertising with THE SPOKESMAN- 
REVIEW and SPOKANE DAILY CHRONICLE during 1923 than 1922. 

Wire or write this Bureau for special market information and newspaper 
coverage facts—arrange to cover this market completely in your 1924 plans. 


REVIEW-CHRONICLE NATIONAL ADVERTISING BUREAU 


SPOKANE TRADING TERRITORY 
3 ( ( ia fotor Ro 


THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW | |" 


FARM MAGAZINES 
MORNING - SUNDAY ~ TWICE-A-WEEK 


Spokane Daily Chronicle “0 


EVENING - WEEKLY 


REPRESENTATIVES 


WM. J. MORTON CO 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


MC. MOGENSEN & Co. Inc 


SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES 


2 THE OREGON FARMER eae See 
SEATTLE 


SPOKANE COUNTRY 


MARKET 
and 


NEWS PAPER, 
COVERAGE 


FACTS 
b 


REVIEW - CHRONICLE 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
BUREAU 


> 
SPECIAI MARKET INFORMATION 
PROMPTLY WIRE WRITE! 
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In the heart of 
Indianapolis is the 
home of The News 
—The Great Hoo- 
sier Daily. 


FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 


a e on 


¢ 


DAN A. CARROLL 
New York Office 
110 E. 42nd St. 


Jo EE EUDZ 
Chicago Office 
Tower Building 
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gis different 


For simple and fundamental reasons Indianapolis is 


different from every other city in these United States. 


You cannot apply a conventional yardstick, or blanket 


statistics, or any other of the usual generalities to Indian- 


apolis. 


unique. 


Indianapolis is the commercial, social, 
financial, political and educational cap- 
ital of the commonwealth of Indiana. 
It is the geographical center of the 
state. Think of Indianapolis, then, not 
as a city of 345,000 population, but as 
the very heart of a great state. 


Indianapolis is the capital of the 
Hoosiers, the capital of our inland 
empire of 3,000,000 industrious, pros- 
perous, American citizens. To sell 
Indiana, you must first sell Indianap- 
olis and the Indianapolis Radius. To 
do that you must use The Indianapolis 
News. It can’t be done advantageously 


otherwise. 


The data service of the A. B. C. will 
give you the circulation of The News. 
It is the largest daily circulation in 
Indiana, the largest circulation in In- 
dianapolis, and has more home delivered 
circulation in Indianapolis than both 
other Indianapolis daily papers com- 
bined. It is the favored, and favorite 
newspaper in the prosperous territory 
tributary to Indianapolis. 


Independent lineage audits will give you 
the actual figures on News lineage. 
The News carries more total lineage 


It is different. And the newspaper situation is 


than both other Indianapolis papers, 
daily and Sunday issues combined. It 
carries more retail lineage (at the high- 
est rate in the city), more classified 
lineage and more national lineage in six 
issues a week than is carried by any 
other Indianapolis newspaper, Sunday 
included. In total volume it is among 
the first three or four six day evening 
newspapers in the United States. This 
enormous lead in lineage proves con- 
clusively News supremacy in results for 
the advertiser. 


Editorially, The News is one of the 
truly great American newspapers. Sane, 
conservative, independent, fearless, pro- 
gressive, somewhat idealistic, The News 
has been for fifty-four years a vital force 
in the city and state. 


Because of its intense reader loyalty 
and interest, its intensive coverage, and 
its true greatness aS a newspaper and 
an advertising medium, The News has 
always been the must paper in Indian- 
apolis. Other papers if your appropria- 
tion is very large, but The News first 
and must! You cannot sell in Indian- 
apolis with maximum success without 
The News. 


e Indianapolis News 
The Great Hoosier Daily 


USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 


San Luis Obispo (Cal.) Obispan to Jobn A. 


: Rollins. 
NEWSPAPER SALE U. S. The Dallas (Ore,) Chronicle interest by William 
(Continued from page 64) P. Merry to Ben R. Litfin. 


Wichita Falls (Tex.) Record-News interest to 
nee Burns Hegler. 


lag Beach (Cal.) Daily News by F. W. Kellogg Wilkes-Barre Sunday Telegram 
}0 Miss Belle McCord Roberts and S. S. Conk- Sutter to R. G. Govin, 
in. 


HAlester (Okla.) News capital interest by L. 
Myers to Fred G. Cowles. 

Brietta (0.) Register-Leader to B. B. Putnam. IN 1923 

Wrietta (O.) Register-Leader by assignee’s sale 

to H. G. Chamberlain. 

Wrietta (O.) Register-Leader by Pioneer Print- hk : 

ag Company to Marietta Register Company, Belleville (Ont.) Intelligencer—to 8, B. Dawson, 

Hrion (O.) Star by Warren G. Harding to Hamilton (Ont.) Herald—to W, F. Herman. 


pouis H. Brush and Roy D. Moore. St. John (N. B.) Times and St. John Telegraph 
Hrion (O.) Tribune by Brooks Fletcher to W. —by George McAvity and John DB. 


by Herman 


CANADIAN DAILY PAPERS SOLD 


Moore to 
and L, S. Galvin, L. H. Brush and R. D. New Brunswick Publishing Company, owner 
[oore. St. John Journal, Journal and Telegraph 
#@tinsburg (W. Va.) Journal by Max von merging. 
chlegell to H. ©. Ogden, Stratford (Ont.) Beacon—by W. M. O’Beirne to 
Rysville (Cal.) Appeal to James Cremin. ‘ W. J. pe ; ied le 
: 2 ancouver es *rovince—to illiam Southam 
9 e 3 Je ot v2 
- Bee tropolis by S. Bobo Dean to & Sons, Ltd., by Hon. W. ©. Nichol 


Bneapolis News by L, V. Ashbaugh to John ee 


. Perry and Richard Lloyd Jones. 
: : NEWSPAPE 
Hmouth (Ill.) Atlas by Bert BE. Pinkerton to Ww R ANNIVERSARIES 
. Wallace Barnes. 
Provia (Cal.) Daily News to C. C. Howard. 
Brovia (Cal.) Daily News by C. C. Howard 
xeorge A. Barry. A 
George A ‘ “i n rant vinetns Calgary (Alta.) Herald, 40th year, Oct. 13. 
mzantown : (W. Va.) Post to West irgimla Kingston (Ont.) Daily Standard, 113th year, 
2wspaper Publishing Company, headed by Sept. 25. ‘ : 
- C. Greer. Quebee Chronicle, 75th year, Oct, 29. 
Etgomery (Ala.) Advertiser three-fourths in- 
rest by Charles H. Allen and heirs of Maj. 
. W. Serews to Victor H. Hanson. 


—CANADA 


Ktgomery (Ala.) Journal by Col. Horace ADVERTISING AGENCIES IN 
0d to Frederick I, Thompson, B. B. Comer 
id Donald Comer. FRANCE 


®kirk (Okla.) Eagle by James Horbig to 
}m Fantamas of Tonakawa, Okla. 

*® Rochelle (N. Y.) Standard by De WW. 
feenslitt te Westchester Newspapers, Inc. 

® Rochelle (N. Y.) Star by T. Harold Forbes 
# Westchester Newspapers, Inc. 

® York Call to group of labor unions. 


We indicate hereafter the best known adyer- 
tising agencies in France, some of which are 
far beyond initial experiments in handling ad- 
vertising for firms in other countries. More 
and more it is being realized that advertising 
® York Evening Post by stockholders to will eventually cross every frontier, and home 


frus H. K. Curtis. markets for produce, by the aid of advertising 


* York Globe by Commercial Advertiser As- in other countries, will grow into world mar- 
Siation to Frank A. Munsey. kets. British firms saw this long ago, and some 
fosburg (N. Y.) Republican-Journal by F. of England’s household goods before the war 
fand S. D. Palmer to A. B. Sansoucy. were known in almost all the countries of Eu- 
# (Ill.) Daily Times by Herget interests to rope. American products, too, were beginning 
$ck company, C. W. Frederich, president. to come in larger quantities to Europe until 
Picola (Fla.) Journal interest by Richard the exchange difficulties upset things. How- 
Eyd Jones to John H. Perry. ever, in spite of this, there are today more 


Hourgh Dispatch and Pittsburgh Jeader to American advertisements in the French press 
Pss, Post and Sun, Gazette-Times and 


| ea than before the war. The French reader is 
» onicle-Telegraph. i s : Fas ; 

Hburgh Press by Col. 0. S. Hershman to hard to convince, and in every case it is the 
hipps-Howard Newspapers. woman in the home who decides. Buyers take 


® (Ia.) Chief interest by Scott Snyder to a great deal of convincing and take few 
%M. Harvey. chances, but once their custom is obtained they 
= Riles 7 Press to company headed by remain faithful. Generally speaking, the 
nk Kennedy. a : Se poe Re ee 
Reville (Cal.) Republican to §. B. Beach ae spending more freely than before 
M-ville (Cal.) Daily Recorder by Mrs. Olive es 

‘Bell to Will H. Hornibrook. Agence Havas, 62, rue de Richelieu, Paris. 

® (Kan.) Republican by George Pease to 


BA Goghicen Société Européenne de Publicité, 10 due de la 
i'r (Tex.) Times by R. B. Waggoman to Victoire, Paris. Ms ; 
ter Murray. Agence Paz, 35 Rue St. Georges, Paris, 
ne ee ee by Richard Lloyd Agence Dupin, 17 Boulevard des Batignolles, 
Ss ) € 5 erry. > ic 
Bond Dispatch and Times-Dispatch to S. L. Paris. ; 
ber. Société Nouvelle de Publicité, 11 Boulevard des 
pans. GO.) Herald ‘by J. T. Vain to A.  Ttaliens, Paris. 

uckle. Pe. Pe (OF ¢ 
# (Ark.) Daily Post by E. L. Kokaneur to Agence Parisienne de Publicité, 78 rue de Rich- 
+). Palmer. elieu, Paris. 
esha te erent by James Société de Publicité Religieuse, 16 rue Drouot, 
2: oun. 2 ey. an 
# (Kan.) Union by John L, Brady to Earl Paris. 
Sdward. : : _ Cropsal et Lesueur, 15 rue Clapeyron, Paris. 
em) BaiiysVatons Interest! to L.- ¥. Compagnie de Publicité Internationale, 31-bis, 
Dluff (Neb.) Daily News by George Grimes Faubourg Montmartre, Paris. 


indicate. 


Géo Lange, 5 rue Boudreau, Paris, 
fiento Bee and Fresno Bee by V. S. Me- 3 = 
@hy to C. K. McClatchy Company. Agence Thibaud, 14 rue Auber, Paris. 


Dn (Pa.) Sunday Telegram to C. H. Derby. De Plas & Alexandre, 7 rue Clauzel, Paris. 
Bn (Wro.) Post-Enterprise to Charles W. 


ton, editor Casper Tribune. L’Avenir Publicité, 25 Boulevard des Italiens, 
Norwalk (Conn.) Sentinel and Stamford Paris. 

€1.) Sentinel by BE, L. and A. L. Golden Jep, Hemet, Carré & Cie., 6 rue Grange Bate- 
sigh Danenberg. liére, Paris 

Held Illinois State Journal interest by ; i 

%; H. Miner to S. Leigh Call and Will H. Etienne & Louis Damour, 44 Avenue de la 
#onnell. Grande Armée, Paris, 

®eld (Mass.) Union by J. D. Plummer and 


| Langtry to George von L. Meyer, Jr. L’Office d’Annonces, 29 Boulevard des Italiens. 
MIsland (N. Y.) Advance interest by B. 
preble to S. I. Newhouse. 

feph (Mo.) Gazette by C. D. Morris to 
@e A. McClellan. 

Persburg (Fla.) Times interest by ©. C. 
Bto Paul Poynter. 

; (Ark.) Arkansawyer interest by C. L. 
to J. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN PRESS ASSO- 


CIATION OF PARIS 


M. Drummond. 

er ean ks clei RT Anarenns 274 cae de Rivoli, Paris. Officers 

(Mo.) Evening Times by T. J. White fer 1924: President, Paul Scott Mowrer, Chi- 
ms to Ira B. Hyde, Jr., and H. §. cago Daily News; first vice-president, M. H. 
sley. Donohoe, Daily Chronicle, London; second vice- 
#)kia.) Tribune interest by John H. Perry president, Wilbur S. Forrest, New York Trib- 
*hard Lloyd Jones. . rs x . 

er (Wash.) Columbian interest to B. Magers pressures.) J. Diaigay Morell, Daily Tele- 
t-. graph, London; secretary, Sisley Huddleston, 
® (Minn.) Daily Virginian to R. D. and Times, London. Committees: 


Strong. American — Samuel Dashiell Philadelphi 
(Mass.) Evening News by Charles W. sae: . ete tar 
ree tenlg Af tateks oy Charice Public Ledger; Laurence Hills, New York 


\ (Mass.) Free Press-Tribune by Alex- Herald; A. M. Murray, New York World; 


Starbuck and R. B. Somers to John Robert Neville, New York Times. 
thy and A. P. Langtry. 


(Ohio) Chronicle interest by Col. Fs English—W. J. Deeth, Central News Agency; 


d. 
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Philadelphia’s Fastest 
Growing Newspaper 


Iw 
VF 


The 
Philadelphia 
Record 


Gained 40,000 Net Paid Daily Circu- 


lation—Present Circulation is 


150,000 


And Still Growing 


I 
VF 


“The Philadelphia Record’s” Mer- 
chandising Bureau is constantly on the 
job and helps many advertising agencies 
and advertisers to sell successfully to the 
great Philadelphia market the third great- 
est in the United States. 


PAS 
VF 


Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York Chicago 


San Francisco St. Louis 


THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


ordon to William A. Reitzel. André Glarner, Exchange Telegraph Agency; 
City (Ia.) Freeman-Journal interest of Percy Philip, Birmingham Daily Post; J. Pol- 
H. Haeger to J. N. Stonebraker, lock, Daily Express, London. 


. a. 
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CIRCULATIONS AND ADVERTISING RATES OF 2,03€ 


U. S. ENGLISH LANGUAGE DAILIES 


Sunday Papers and Canadian Dailies Also Included in EDITOR & PUBLISHER’S Tenth Semi-Annua 
Listing Six Months Ending October 1, 1923, Showed Great Increases 


EWSPAPER circulations touched 
new high levels during the six 
months just closed. That is the most 
interesting development in the eleventh 
semi-annual tabulation of newspaper cir- 
culations and rates presented in this issue 
of Eprror & Pusiisuer. The rate of 
growth, about 6 per cent for daily papers 
and approximately 9 per cent for Sunday 
papers continues the upward trend which 
has been steady and uninterrupted since 
the close of the war. 

Rates, as indicated by those shown in 
this table, the minimum rate per agate 
line applying on foreign advertising con- 
tracts, have also risen during the year, 
morning rates rising a trifle faster than 
the circulations, evening rates keeping 
pace, and Sunday rates showing a relative 
decline from their levels as shown in the 
1923 INTERNATIONAL YEAR Book NUMBER 

The circulations are taken from Pub- 
lishers’ Statements to the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations, where available, or to the 
Post Office, as of October 1, 1923. Rates 
shown are those which hhave been notified 
to Eprror & PUBLISHER as in effect on 
January 1, 1924, on foreign advertising 
contracts. Minimum rates applying to 
local advertising are also shown for many 
newspapers, but because the roster of 
these is not complete, no tabulation of 
local rates has been made at this time. 
Comparison of those available shows that 
they have risen since January, 1922, at 
the same ratio as the foreign advertis- 
ing tariffs. 

Number of newspapers remains practi- 
cally static. The past year has been 
marked by many consolidations, especially 
in the large cities, but there have also 
been a number of new enterprises. Some 
of these were short lived, but enough sur- 
vived their infancy to retain the number 
of morning newspapers listed at 426, the 
same as a year ago; evening newspapers 
at 1,610, a gain of 3 over last year; and 
Sunday newspapers at 547, a gain of one 
over last year. 

The mergers that have taken place dur- 
ing the past twelve months, notably in 
New York ‘City and in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
are not reflected in lost circulation. The 
newspapers which resulted from the con- 
solidations and their contemporaries have 
absorbed the clientele of those which 
passed away and the totals are larger for 
these localities than was the case a year 
ago. 

Morning newspapers as of October 1, 
1923, show a total circulation of 11,475,- 
051 average daily net paid copies. A year 
previously their total was 10,806,055 aver- 
age daily net paid. The gain of 668,996 
copies per day represents about six per 
cent. 

Evening newspapers circulated as of 
October 1, 1923 a net paid total of 19,978,- 
632 copies daily. A year ago they had 
18,874,273 copies, the gain of 1,104,359 
copies marking also about six per 
cent. 

Sunday circulations as of October 1, 
1923, totalled 21,463,289 copies per issue 
(net paid), against 19,712,874 on October 
1, 1922. The gain is 1,750,415 copies per 
issue, or approximately 9 per cent. 

Daily newspapers, morning and evening 
combined—had a daily total net paid cir- 
culation of 31,453,698 copies, against 
29,780,328 a year ago. The increase of 
1,633,370 copies per day is almost 6 per 
cent. 

Advertising rates, considered by them- 
selves, show increases that appear large 
at first glance. 

Morning newspapers listed sold an 
agate line of advertising in every news- 
paper for $30,651, or a ten-thousand line 
contract, usually sufficient to earn the 


minimum rate, for $306,510. A year ago 
the combined rate per agate line was 
$27.54, or a ten-thousand-line contract for 
$275,400. The increase is about 11 per 
cent. 

Evening newspaper rates, combined for 
the 1,610 papers listed, totalled $66.667, 
against $63.105 a year ago. This increase 
would make a difference of 5 per cent in 
the cost of placing an evening newspaper 
campaign. On a 10,000-line campaign, 
the increase in the cost would be $35,620. 

On a campaign covering all daily news- 
papers, morning and evening, the adver- 
tiser would buy 31,453,698 circulation, 
reaching at least once every English-read- 
ing family in the. United States at a cost 
of $97.318 per agate line, or $973,180 for 
a 10,000-line schedule. With this plan 
and for this sum, an advertiser could 
place ten half-page advertisements in 
every morning and evening newspaper in 
the land, or 20 quarter-page announce- 
ments, at a cost of 4 cents to reach each 
family in the Union. This calculation is 
based on the assumption that there are 
now about 25,000,000 families in the 
country, a gain of a million since the 1920 
Census was taken. 

Or if the advertiser prefers the Sun- 
day issue, with its chance for color and 
the theoretically greater leisure of the 
reader on the Sabbath, he can buy 21,463,- 
289 circulation at a total combined rate of 
$48.672, or $486,720 for his 10,000-line 
schedule. The Sunday rate thas risen 
only 6 per cent, while the circulation’s 
advance is 9 per cent. 

This is reflected in the calculation of 
the rate per line per million circulation. 
Sunday newspapers now circulate one 
line of advertising one million times for 
$2.27, against $2.33 a year ago. There 
is a drop of 6 cents per line, or slightly 
more than 2 per cent. 

The evening newspaper milline rate is 
now $3.33, against $3.34 a year ago. As 
the Weather Bureau says of rain in the 
desert, the difference is too small to 


measure. 
Morning newspapers now have a milline 
rate of $2.69, against $2.52 a year ago, the 
gain being about 6.9 per cent. 
This rise in morning newspaper rates, 


which has been largely made effective in 
the past three months, since the October 
circulation statements appeared, will no 
doubt be rectified when the April 1 
average becomes available. Most of the 
higher rates took effect on or about Janu- 


‘ary'1, although some of those counted in 


this tabulation are not scheduled to be- 
come operative until on or after April, 
1924. 

In all probability the rise marks an 
affort of the morning newspaper pub- 
(ishers, especially in the smaller cities, to 
out their rates more nearly on a par with 
those of the evening papers, which have 
for years kept to the higher levels of 
these tabulations. Even the adjustments 
of the past year and those scheduled for 
1923 will leave the morning rates low. 

Evening papers are no more than keep- 
ing their rates aligned with their great 
circulation growth, which, like the morn- 
ing circulation, is rising at a far higher 
rate than that calculated for the nation’s 
population by the Census Bureau. 

Sunday papers are going so fast that 
rate adjustments cannot keep pace. That 
speed will probably be exceeded also dur- 
ing the present year, when at least two 
new color processes are expected to come 
into practical use in Sunday newspaper 
sections. Experiments which have con- 
tinued over several years have achieved 
results which are now well known to 
many newspaper men and advertisers and 
which are regarded as one of the longest 
steps ever taken to make the newspaper 
THE medium which combines beauty and 
sales-effectiveness in one piece of adver- 
tising copy. 

As to the increase in rates, which the 
compiling staff of Eprror & PUBLISHER 
notes as general throughout the country, 
they no more than mirror the year’s rise 
in cost of operations. 

Print paper prices remain stable. 

Other costs have risen. 

Tabulation of wages paid by newspapers 
in the chief cities of the United States, 
which appear on another page of this 
issue, shows that in most cities the present 
scales for the chief mechanical crafts are 
at a peak. In several instances, the in- 
creases range from 10 to 20 per cent 


BASIC FACTS FOR THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 
OF NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING SPACE 


Morning Papers 


Total Net Total .Rate Per 
Paid Agate Million 

Number Circula- Line Circula- Difference in Rate Per Million 
Period of Papers tions Rate tion Circulation as of Dec. 31, 1923 
& 12/31/23 426 11,475,051 SROKA A moeriocdoodee! oot irs 
6/15/23 434 11,005,400 29.916 2.70 Decrease $0.01 0.40% 
& 12/31/22 426 10,809,619 27.529 2.52 Increase 0.17 7.04% 
5/15/22 421 10,299,245 26.271 2.55 Increase 0.14 5.50% 
« LI/1s/2h 427 10,144,260 25.952 2.59 Increase 0.10 4.00% 

Evening Papers 
\% 12/31/23 1,610 19,978,632 66.667 Oia O tim es Cm Rte. SRO ene 
6/15/23 1,598 19,442,812 G4 Sime oes Increase 0.01 0.30% 
% 12/31/22 1,607 18,898,322 63.116 3.34 Decrease 0.01 0.30% 
5/15/22 1,596 18,899,420 61.055 3.23 Increase 0.10 3.00% 
‘ 11/15/21 1,601 18,279,480 60.009 3.29 Increase 0.04 1.20% 

Sunday Papers 
127 3EA23 FSA eel 4GoNe SO 48072 te 27h wal fe crat test ketenes aero gs 
6/15/23 548 20,937,426 47.115 2.25 Increase 0.02 0.90% 
12/31/22 546 19,676,725 45.829 2.33 Decrease 0.06 2.70% 
5/15/22. 0543 119, 716110 44 AZ eee25 Increase 0.02 0.90% 
11/15/21) 545) © 19:04 4135 9 44:253 "2.32 Decrease 0.05 2.25% 


above the war-time wages and in not or 
case are wages lower than during the wz 
and post-war periods. The normal rise | 
scales, during the past year has been abot 
6 per cent. 

And, by no means negligible is the cor 
tinued effort being made by publishers | 
strengthen their hold on their readin 
public. Every week sees a new featu 
service arising to meet the demand ic 
more and more vital reading matte 
New comics, educational features, inte} 
pretative political reports, daily analys 
of the money and security markets of fl 
world are appearing in newspapers whit 
only a few years ago would have left suc 
matter in the columns of their metropol 
tan competitors. 

Appearance of new owners in a numb 
of cities has also served to liven compet 
tion. Newspapers which a few montl 
ago were headed toward dry-rot hay 
been revived by the introduction of ne 
capital and new ideas and their compet 
tors have been compelled to meet tl 
onset. The cost has been considerable 
many cities, but the benefits have bec 
immediate, both for the reader and tl 
advertiser. 

The latter has also been a considerab 
factor in making the present cost of new 
papers rise. Tremendous volume of bus 
ness went to the newspapers in 192 
more even than during the business infl 
tion of 1920, The columns of Eprror 
Pus.isHER throughout the year ha’ 
chronicled hundreds of purchasers of ne 
composing machines, new  stereotypit 
equipment, new presses, and several sco 
new buildings erected or to be erect 
during the next few months. | 

All of these changes mean better new 
papers and better newspaper advertisin 
The poverty-stricken journal of ten yea 
ago, which couldn’t or wouldn't affo 
to pay good workmen to give readers at 
advertisers a well-edited paper of plea 
ing appearance exists only in a few smé 
cities today. The greater incomes no 
coming to newspapers permit ett 
things, and the newspapers are doil 
them. 

National advertising, which now cons! 
tutes about 25 per cent of the total vc 
ume appearing in newspapers, will pro. 
ably assume larger proportions. New 
paper advertising managers are now @ 
veloping into users of their space man 
facturers in their cities whose announc| 
ments were formerly limited to trade ai 
“national” publications. Many newsp 
pers are supporting the efforts of t 
Bureau of Advertising of the Americ: 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association 1 
the conversion to newspaper space of a 
vertisers whose products lend themsely 
to such publicity. This work is now im 
its second decade and its importance 
recognized to a far greater extent by t 
national advertisers than by the mass 
American newspaper publishers. So f 
the majority of the country’s daily pre 
has been willing to accept the fruit of t 
Bureau of Advertising’s labor witho 
sharing the burden of sowing and cul, 
vating the seed. It seems a safe assum 
tion that a growing number of newsp 
pers will take a part as individuals ai) 
co-operatively in making their medi 
appeal to a widening field of national 4 
vertisers. 

1924 may not set a new record 
newspaper advertising volume, althou 
it will set before the publishers of ‘i 
United States and Canada great Oppt 
tunities for constructive planning * 
years to come. Indications of the pé 
year are that the newspaper owners @) 
executives are alert. They will make t 
most of the chance. | 
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A QUICK ESTIMATE CAN BE MADE OF A CAMPAIGN’S COST 
IN NEWSPAPERS OF ANY OR ALL STATES 


Circulations and Rates of 426 Morning, 1,610 Evening and 547 U. S. Sunday Newspapers Given in 
Detail on Following Pages, Are Summarized by States and Nationally for Use of: Buyers and 
Sellers of Newspaper Space 


Number of Total Net Joint Minimum Joint 
English Language Dailies Paid Cireulations Advertising Rates Number Total Sunday 
Population  -— HA ~ — -————_—___A~— —~ ————— A 4 Sunday Sunday Advertising 
State 1920 Census Morn. Eve. Total Morning Evening Total Morning Evening Total Papers  Circulations Rates 
0 oo SERRE Or 2,348,174 3 20 23 71,579 174,555 246,134 $¢ .21 $25,743 Se ee.O53 9 201,650 $ .561 
ia Ee 334,162 is 9 16 25,964 22,537 48,501 241 261 .502 8 Sie bay 289 
EERIE, odie. cee /cisiaie- ects ve se 1,752,204 6 28 34 62,901 53,447 116,348 195 Lyi Ay: 8 118,638 YA 
oS 3,426,861 43 103 146 846,737 1,013,188 1,859,925 2.596 4.155 6.751 44 1,250,072 3.356 
OA 939,629 7 25 3 56,665 238,115 294,780 243 .873 1.116 9 306,905 .676 
MSTICT els osc t eee 1,380,631 7 28 35 101,168 293,029 394,197 345 991 1.336 7 168,006 525 
ES 223,003 1 7 3 8,842 32,962 41,804 .04 al rae 1 14,895 .060 
District of Columbia ......... 437,571 2 3 5 107,198 194,926 302,124 33 56 .89 3 289,868 .68 
MU coe civ a sac cso eels see 968,470 12 20 32 95,836 77,490 173,326 569 1571 1.140 15 126,485 729 
2 a 2,895,832 7 19 26 131,514 211,663 343,177 .390 735 13125 16 431,668 950 
2 Re ae 431,866 5 8 13 26,608 23,907 50,515 162 .209 soe 6 38,992 .202 
0 6,485,280 15 107 122 =: 1,025,067 1,483,673 2,508,739 2.018 4.319 6.337 19 2,052,164 3.124 
4 SASS 2,930,390 21 104 125 302,186 631,209 933,395 .924 2.639 3.563 17 357,097 1.005 
era cicrals oereiee vie sseis es oc 2,404,021 5 44 49 137,535 517,934 655,469 .330 1.915 2.245 11 313,810 915 
(2 ar 1,769,257 9 52 61 125,003 233,484 358,487 404 1.220 1.624 13 216,605 .629 
SS 2,416,630 9 21 30 135,953 187,647 323,600 414 774 1,188 10 201,395 400 
tL Ae i 1,798,509 & 11 14 109,779 147,019 256,798 312 501 .813 4 319,374 .620 
i. 0 | Ok 768,014 5 6 11 86,733 67,077 153,810 250 .207 457 2 28,734 .120 
(0 1,449,661 5 9 14 200,832 299,490 500,322 .420 761 1.181 iz 262,104 .650 
WEMIERTUSELTS 20.0. casas 3,852,356 11 62 73 839,836 1,277,198 2,117,034 1.775 3,864 5.639 12 1,469,115 2.820 
OSD Se 3,668,412 6 52 58 224,690 908,406 1,133,096 490 2.487 2.977 14 814,524 1.785 
0 2 2,387,125 5 32 RY! 163,616 520,985 684,601 367 1,524 1.891 8 533,476 1.059 
REMPETO Se Sis ieleie osviateiece os 1,790,618 3 11 14 12,805 44,494 57,299 .070 289 .359 5 28,153 .140 
(OL 6 <r 3,404,055 9 61 70 647,155 944,830 1,591,985 1.088 2.470 3.558 14 1,239,938 1.918 
WE Pieces ccs one cg seo 548,889 10 7 17 64,934 30,112 95,046 .360 .208 .568 11 90,861 485 
(2 Sy oe: SG 1,296,372 7 19 26 126,454 264,298 390,752 309 858 1.167 9 313,865 769 
EI uaa Bsc vsicclees dic. 77,407 3 5 8 6,732 8,019 14,751 .062 124 186 3 6,732 .062 
Neweaiampshire .....2........ 443,083 1 9 10 15,489 43,476 58,965 .070 246 .316 Tee oor ee aes 
Mo i 3,155,900 7 29 36 106,778 528,462 635,240 309 1.520 1.829 9 146,456 531 
NGREMIGXICO uc. cece eecnse 360,350 1 6 7 6,588 16,873 23,461 .030 no”, .167 1 6,862 .03 
[OMG 10,385,227 35 100 135 2,484,489 2,875,550 5,360,039 6.329 8.536 14.865 32 4,302,821 7.270 
Nese Carolina .............. 2,559,123 11 30 41 122,210 115,445 237,655 491 753 1.244 17 173,249 .706 
MemenmeuKOta s..).........--.. 646,872 2 8 10 20,742 35,194 55,936 085 5233 .318 2 22,512 .120 
ee on gk cae eos 5,759,394 17 117 134 480,681 1,838,591 2,319,272 1.224 4,943 6.167 29 1,005,124 2.358 
D0 Se 2,028,283 12 36 48 152,178 204,665 356,843 LS yh 1.112 1.649 26 248,185 1.024 
A ES 783,389 6 21 27 105,930 222,010 327,940 .302 .809 1.111 9 255,050 597 
PemmeIvatlia ................ 8,720,017 38 135 173 ~=—-:1,171,098 1,909,703 3,080,801 2.930 5.253 8.183 20 1,740,813 3.508 
RMGetGlande...........204's 604,397 2 8 10 38,658 162,642 201,300 .097 502 .599 3 73,065 259 
SOMeme Carolina j.............. 1,683,724 6 11 17 59,052 61,102 120,154 LAB 329 982 8 83,046 .330 
pom akota’,............... 636,547 “ 12 16 26,991 54,866 81,857 133 Foot -484 4 28,333 150 
ys as ses cnc 2,337,885 6 13 19 201,359 245,296 446,655 427 691 1,118 11 348,744 882 
Te icc icc cca ccs ces 4,663,228 19 81 100 261,111 542,141 803,252 1.001 2.518 3.519 46 716,319 2.430 
Ro 449,396 1 5 6 41,092 62,540 103,632 .090 263 ES 4 106,125 505 
DU ces ccc cces ves 352,428 Pe 8 10 22,637 33,129 55,766 .090 145 .235 a ees Satel's 
MMs, so 5. se. see 2,309,187 9 20 29 112,620 164,175 276,795 335 .702 1.037 10 160,583 575 
a 1,356,621 9 24 33 150,237 343,792 494,029 Soak 1.191 1.712 12 347,928 965 
Weewirginia............... 1,463,701 9 19 28 94,642 93,302 187,944 343 480 823 12 129,517 476 
re 2,632,067 2 45 47 50,208 501,415 551,623 .090 1.871 1,961 8 309,476 .780 
a 194,402 7 5 6 5,939 22,570 28,509 .050 187 .237 4 26,778 .190 
‘otal U. S. English language 
Daily newspapers .......... 105,710,620 426 1,610 2,036 11,475,051 19,978,632 31,453,683 $30,651 $66,667  $97.318 547 21,463,289  $48.672 
umeory of Hawaii .................... 1 2 3 10,668 15,358 26,026 .06 .095 Lo5 1 17,379 .065 
For comparative purposes 
Tewspapers as of PAI bi 1923 6 eerie che 434 1,598 2,032 11,005,400 19,422,812 30,428,212 29.916 64.517 94.433 548 20,937,426 47.115 
lewspapers as of Oct. DRRIO72 . Sensis oer 426 1,607 2,033 “10,806,055 18,874,273. 29,780,328  $27.540 $63.105  $90.645 546 19,712,874  $45.829 
lewspapers as of Nis ot 0 Ie to 421 1,596 2,017 10,299,245 18,899,420 29,198,665 $26.271  $61.055  $87.326 543 19,716,110  $44.412 
lewspapers as of Oct. POLO C Le. sitet ot 427 1,601 2,028 10,144,260 18,279,480 28,423,740 $25.952 $60.099  $86.051 545 19,041,413  $44.253 
‘rovince 
go... Z 4 6 15,714 50,899 66,613 .10 195 EOF al 3 OME cy 4 oe car. 
ritish Columbia ............ os 7 11 36,742 88,527 125,269 158 .332 .490 Z 50,077 155 
ee 1 4 22,805 85,505 108,310 075 .216 291 SAR Oi. keener Sao 
CweBrunswick ............. 2 5 7 19,527 27,615 47,142 07 Loe VPA Sie» “A pee seni 
a an 3 10 13 28,742 29,706 58,448 (2g .197 320 1 6,244 05 
9 2 ae 6 34 40 248,014 496,130 744,144 Ss 1.303 1.853 2 220,628 37 
Tince Edward Island ........ 1 1 2 O5dG ee ire. 6,543 03 015 .045 oho Pe Cee later’, in 
i — ME cts de c's 4 11 15 54,435 402,830 457,265 .205 865 LO7O me on. er eee Me 
ominion of Newfoundland 1 1 Se rete) NE Get Es TE 021 RUZ Tee ae ee ere : 
askatchewan ............... 2 4 6 22,545 36,999 59,544 _.085, 155 oor) ohne ne eee “Py 
otal for Canadian Dailies.... 25 80 105 455,067 1,218,211 1,673,278 1.396 3.430 4.826 5 276,949 575 
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WHEN MORE GOODS HAVE TO BE SOLD, NEWSPAPERS 


Editor 
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_ WILL MOVE THEM 


Tremendous Power of Daily Press for Creation of Sales Proves Its Superiority As Advertising Medium 
Over Any and All “National’’ Publications—Circulations and Rates of 2,036 Daily Newspapers, 
547 Sunday Newspapers and 47 Magazines Analyzed 


HEY had to SELL goods in 1923. 
" . They will in 1924, more than ever. 
United States manufacturers built during 
the war and during the post-war period 
of prosperity factories and organizations 
designed to sell the world American 
goods. Every industry, with few excep- 
tions, is equipped to handle for more 
than what would have been considered 
its normal domestic output in 1919. Ex- 
pensive machines and expensively trained 
and paid operators must be kept going, 
or profits fade and the fine line that sep- 
arates prosperity from disaster spreads 
until it wipes out the narrow prosperous 
margin. 

That is the reason underlying the great 
sales campaigns effected in 1923 and 
planned for 1924. Europe cannot buy our 
goods in the quantities expected, nor in 
anything like them. But the United 
States is buying them. For example, the 
normal wear and tear on shoes is es- 
timated at 300,000,000 pairs a year. The 
shoe manufacturers have plants and 
forces sufficient to produce 800,000,000 
pairs. And Mr. American and Mrs. 
American and all the little Americans 
are buying more shoes and are better 
shod than they ever have been. Auto- 
mobile manufacturers put out 4,000,000 
automobiles last year and they plan in- 
creased production this year—the public 
being willing. The motor firms are not 
keeping the warehouses full in anticipa- 
tion of the demand. They are shipping 
the cars out as fast as they can make 
them and putting it up to the dealers to 
get them rolling under partial payment 
plans with a new driver at the wheel. 

Get to the consumer as cheaply as pos- 
sible and without delay with the best 
sales message that can be put together— 
that is the basic philosophy of business 
now. “Don’t buy us prestige—it’s sales 
that we want” is the directors’ mandate 
and the advertising manager have heard 
and heeded. The answer is in the 10,- 
000,020,000 agate lines of advertising that 
the daily and Sunday newspapers of the 
United States published last year. Prob- 
ably 300,000,000 agate lines of that was 
national advertising. At any rate, na- 
tional advertisers spent $200,000,000 ap- 
proximately in the daily and Sunday 
newspapers this year, not counting what 
must have been a considerable amount 
invested for them by local retailers on 
their own account. 

Under those circumstances, argument 
toward the space-buyer seems a work of 
supererogation. The advertising man- 
ager with a sales force clamoring for 
copy that will open the sales gates be- 
fore and behind the retailer and the job- 
ber has little choice in his selection of 
media. It’s the newspapers, or nothing. 

With reason, too, as the tables which 
follow prove. 

Morning and evening newspaper cir- 
culation in the United States now totals 
31,453,683 copies per day, net paid. Sun- 
day circulation of newspapers is shown 
to be 21,463,289 average net paid per 
issue. 

Every family in the United States, 
whose members speak and read English, 
reads at least one newspaper every day 
in the year. 

The totals of the daily newspapers, a 
homogeneous unit, are not even approxi- 
mated by the totals of 47 magazines, the 
best in their respective fields. Twenty- 
one general magazines, all monthly, have 
a total combined circulation of 7,164,272 
copies per issue. 

Eleven women’s magazines, all month- 
ly, with one exception, which appears 
twice a month, circulate 12,728,903 copies 
per issue. Eight weekly magazines, all 


of so-called “national” appeal, circulate 
6,030,528 copies per issue. 

Seven first-class journals have a total 
circulation of 1,013,842 copies per issue. 

The total of all these magazine and 

trade paper circulations is 26,948,335 cop- 
ies, average net paid per issue. With 
the exception of the Literary Digest, all 
are members of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations and the figures are taken 
from the latest available publishers’ 
statements to the A.B.C. The Literary 
Digest figures are the latest available. 
They were issued in 1922 and a request 
for amended figures at the Literary Di- 
gest office brought the response that the 
figures gave an accurate picture of its 
presence circulation-and that new statis- 
tics would not be issued for several 
months, 

The newspaper totals are taken from 
the regular semi-annual compilation ap- 
pearing on another page of this number, 
based on publishers’ statements to the 
Post Office and to the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. 

As was the case last year, the accom- 
panying tabulation was prepared by Ent- 
Tor & PUBLISHER with the co-operation 
and assistance of the Bureau of Adver- 
tising of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. Mr. William A. 
Thomson, director of the Bureau; Mr. 
Thomas H. Moore, associate director, and 
their staff at the New York office have 
been of invaluable assistance, which it is 
a pleasure to acknowledge. Actual tabu- 
lation was done by a trained accountant 
whose only interest was in accurate rec- 
ording and addition of the figures, with 
no concern for the arguments that might 
be drawn from them. 

Newspaper circulations, morning, eve- 
ning, and morning and evening combined, 
show a gain over October 1, 1922 totals 
approximating 6 per cent. 

Sunday newspaper circulations have 
gained about 9 per cent over the total 
presented in these comparative tables last 
year. 

Magazine circulations have increased 
as follows: 

Twenty-one general magazines—from 
6,797,204 to 7,164,272 copies per issue— 
Be per cent: 

Eleven women’s magazines—from 11,- 
325,712 to 12,728,993 copies per issue—12 
per cent. 

Eight weekly magazines—from 5,892,- 
397 to 6,030,528 copies per issue—2 per 
cent. 

Seven class  publications—decreased 
from 1,018,805 to 1,013,842 copies per is- 
sue—about 5/10ths of one per cent. 

Thus, it will be seen that only one 
class of magazine has exceeded the news- 
papers’ rate of growth. That is the wo- 
men’s group, the competition in which 
by subscription campaigns and price-wars 
led the Association of National Advertis- 
ers in December to suggest an investiga- 
tion to see whether or not the advertiser 
was buying the same circulation several 
times when he used space in magazines 
of this class. Such a situation is not 
to be overlooked in estimating the worth 
of the 12 per cent increase in the year. 

The total circulation for the 47 periodi- 
cals listed shows a gain over the previous 
year of 7 per cent. 

Combining the morning, evening and 
Sunday circulations of the newspapers to 
secure a total which can be compared on 
the same basis as that of the whole maga- 
zine group we find a 1923 total of 52,- 
916.972 copies against a 1922 aggregate 
of 49,393,204 copies. This gain is also 
7 per cent, which might be taken as an 
index of the increase in reading capacity 
of the American people during the year. 


Daily newspaper rates, morning and 
evening combined, total as of January 1, 
1924, 397.318 per agate line. For ease 
in reckoning call it $97.32, against $90.65 
a year ago, The increase is 7 per cent. 

Sunday newspaper rates as of January 
1, 1924, show a combined total of $48.67 
per agate line, against $45.83 a year ago. 
This increase is 6 per cent. 

Daily and Sunday newspaper rates 
combined for purpose of comparison with 
the magazine total show $145.99 per agate 
line, against $136.48 a year ago. The 
increase is slightly less than 7 per cent. 

Rates of the 21 general magazines as 
of January 1, 1924, totalled $56.05 per 
agate line, against $54.55 a year ago. The 
increase of $1.50 per line represents 
slightly more than 2 per cent. 

Rates of the 11 women’s magazines as 
of January 1, 1924 totalled $80 per agate 
line, against $69.75 a year, the increase 
of $10.25 per agate line representing a 
total rise of 14 per cent. 

Rates of the 8 weeklies as of January 
1, 1924 totalled $34.70 per agate line 
against $34.00 a year ago, the increase 
of 70 cents representing 2 per cent. 

Rates of the 7 class journals increased 
from $9.85 per agate line to $10.10, the 
raise of 25 cents representing 2.5 per cent. 

Rates of the 47 magazines combined 
have increased from $168.15 per agate 
line to $180.85, the total joint increase 
of $12.70 representing 7 per cent. 

It will therefore be apparent that the 
relative bargain values of the newspapers 
and magazines are unchanged from those 
of a year ago. Prices of white space 
have risen about 7 per cent in both 
media, taking the fat with the lean, and 
so has the value of the white space, as 
represented in increased number of read- 
ers. 

Rate per line per million circulation 
of daily newspapers as of January 1, 
1924—morning and evening combined— 
is $3.09. 

Rate per line per million circulation of 
Sunday newspapers as of January l, 
1924 is $2.27. 

Rate per line per million circulation 
of morning, evening and Sunday news- 
papers as of January 1, 1924, is $2.76. 

Rate per line per million circulation of 
21 general monthly magazines as of Jan- 
vary 1, 1924, is $7.82. 

Rate per line per million circulation of 
11 women’s magazines as of January 1, 
1924, is $6.28. 

Rate per line per million circulation of 
8 weekly magazines as of January 1, 1924, 
is $5.75. 

Rate per line per million circulation 
of 7 class publications as of January 1, 
1924, is $9.96. 

Rate per line per million circulation of 
47 magazines as of January 1, 1924, is 
$6.34. 

In other words, an advertiser can buy 
23 effective advertisements in every daily 
and Sunday newspaper in the United 
States while he is buying 10 advertise-. 
ments in these 47 magazines, for the same 
cost of white space. In the newspapers 
the name of his product would thus be 
placed before the entire nation 1,217,090,- 
356 times, which the magazines were giv- 
ing it prominence and prestige 269,483,- 
350 times. But, of course, advertisers 
whose product or facilities for marketing 
it would warrant a campaign in every 
newspaper in the land, or in all of these 
47 magazines, is a rare bird indeed. 

For that reason, the circulations of 
all the 2,036 dailies and of the 547 Sun- 
day papers and of each of the 47 maga- 
zines is shown by states and by terri- 
torial market groups. In every market 
region, the newspapers show tremendous 


superiority in circulation totals. Their 
rates apply only to circulation within 
their market areas and when an adver- 
tiser buys newspaper circulation in any 
market area, he pays for that circulation 
and no other. 

Such a rate division, of course, does 
not exist in the magazine field. When 
you buy national advertising there, you 
pay for NATIONAL circulation—no 
doubt of that. . 

The stove house which wants to sell 
his gift of the gods to snow-swept Min- 
nesota has to place the same copy before 
the February sun-drenched folks of Mi- 
ami and San Diego. The fabricator of 
synthetic houses who finds his market 
in the crowded cities and suburbs of the 
Northeast also tells his wooden-home tale 
to the Pacific Coast and Mountain states, 
where brick and stone are the staples. 
The man who wants to relieve the coal 
shortage by selling the home-owner a 
fancy oil-heating system runs into big 
cities with his magazine copy where the 
fire regulations won't permit his appara- 
tus to be set up. He has no legitimate 
complaint if his advertising cost is un- 
duly high compared with sales returns. 
Magazines issue no rain checks for use- 
less circulation, nor do they promise any 
when they solicit accounts. They sell 
beautiful illustrations, the prestige of the 
fine company of other magazine adver- 
tisers, their great influence among deal- 
ers and jobbers (all of whom read every 
national magazine if magazine solicitors 
are strictly adhering to the truth). ; 

And, meanwhile, the newspapers by 
their own sheer power, with very little 
of the intelligent co-operative work that | 
made the magazine’s position so strong | 
a few years ago and keeps it strong to- | 
day, are selling SALES OPPORTUNE | 
gy’: 

A few weeks ago, the authoritative | 
views of about 30 buyers and sellers of | 
advertising space appeared in Eprror &* 
PusBlisHER. Expressions from news- 
paper publishers were not solicited. One | 
after another, the buyers of space | 
pleaded with the newspapers to get t0- | 
gether, to sell the newspaper advertising 
idea in addition to selling each one his 
own paper. The practice, so prevalent 
in newspaper promotion and _ solicitation, 
of criticizing and disproving competitors’ 
claims to business was condemned by 4 
dozen men of national repute in adver- 
tising. 

Full credit was given the intelligent 
promotion work for newspaper advertis- 
ing as a whole done during the past de- 
cade by the A.N.P.A. Bureau of Adver- 
tising, and opinion was unanimous that 
its effectiveness had been limited by the 
interests which should have, for their 
own advantage, done everything to ad- 
vance it. 

The facts of the case are plain. 

Daily newspapers sell 9,750,641,730 
copies on the 310 weekdays of the year, 
at the present average circulation. Sun- 
day newspapers have an aggregate yearly 
circulation of 1,116,091,028 copies, which 
added to the daily circulation, gives a 
total for the year of 10,866,732,758 
copies. . 

These 47 leading magazines, in the 
same period circulate 568,085,740 copies, | 
divided into 313,590,456 weekly, and 154 
494,284 monthly, appealing to various) 
groups of our population. The magazine) 
distribution throughout the year is five) 
per cent of the newspaper's total. 

In the big game hunt for sales and 
profits, who are going to get the tro-) 
phies—the markesmen with 100 rifles, or, 
the fancy trap-shooters with five shot: | 
guns? i 
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In recording a gain of 1,659,798 lines (5532 columns) 
over its own former high mark of 1922, The 
Dispatch, again in 1923, stood first among all 
Ohio newspapers. The next largest newspaper 
published 2,030,533 lines less than The Dispatch. 


a 


Compare These Dispatch Figures with Other Columbus Newspapers Combined 


Local Display National Classified 
Dispatch *. Sets ave cee 14,139,349 Lines 2,613,701 Lines 4,417,076 Lines 
Others Combined ........ 12,061,735 Lines 2,062,415 Lines 3,418,717 Lines 
Dispatch Over Others Com- a ee eee 
Bitiedis-. (<0 ees <8. Pee 2,077,614 Lines 551,286 Lines 998,359 Lines 


The Dispatch Total Advertising Exceeded Other Columbus Papers Combined by 3,434,859 Lines 
nnn nnn nnn nnn nn ccc nnncnn cnc ccnrnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnccrneeecerreererececeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereee creer SSS 
(LEGAL ADVERTISING INCLUDED IN ABOVE FIGURES) 


The large and constantly growing volume of advertising 
coming to The Columbus Dispatch is due to this fact: 


It is the first Columbus newspaper in circulation by many thousands. For the six 
months ending October Ist, 1923, (the last government sworn statement) showed that 
The Columbus Dispatch had 


AtDaily Average Circulation of 87,561 


NEW DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


Alhambra (Cal.) Evening Post, by Kellogg- 
Dickson Company, Los Angeles. 

Amarillo (Tex.) Hvening Post, by J. B. and J. 
L. Nunn. 

Arcadia (Cal.) Daily Arcadian, 

Berlin (N. H.) Mail, Nov. 15, 

Cleburne (Tex.) Times, by J. F’. Vickers. 

Danville (Va.) News. 

Detroit Daily Ledger. 

Excelsior Springs (Mo.) News. 

Flint (Mich.) Daily Herald, incorporated Nov. 
15 by W. H. McKeighan, Leroy Mathew and 
John H, Caine. 5 

Fredonia (Kan.) Daily Citizen. 

Henryetta (Okla.) Standard, evening and Sun- 
day. 

High Point (N: C.) Morning Herald, Oct. 16. 

Hollister (Cal.) Evening Observer, A. B. Bynon, 
publisher. 

Houston (Tex.) Dispatch, Sept. 4. 

Illustrated Daily News, Los Angeles—by Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, Jr., C. Colton Bingham, 
Walter M. Harvey, Edward J. Ralph and 
Thomas Ball, Sept. 10, i 

Inglewood (Cal.) News. 

Jewish Daily Guardian, Cleveland. 

Lansing (Mich.) State Journal—morning edition. 

Laredo (Tex.) Oil Mirror, weekly to daily; Tom 
Lille and G. H. Boynton, publishers. 

Lockhart (Tex.) Post-Register. 

Long Beach (Cal.) Daily Sun. 

Longview (Wash.) Daily News. 

Luling (Tex.) Signal. 

McPherson (Kan.) Tribune, C. H. Bruce, Noy. 1. 

Mattoon (Ill.) Evening Record, July 16. 

Quincy (Mass.) Enterprise-Journal, Simon Swig, 
publisher, changed from weekly to daily. 

Reading (Pa.) Tribune. 

Redwood City (Cal.) Tribune. 

Saginaw (Mich.) Evening Star. 

San Francisco Illustrated Daily Herald, by 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr. 

Seattle (Wash.) American. 

Sherman (Tex.) Daily:;Chronicle, ownership B. 
Cc. and P. S. Hunter. 

Pana (Ill.). Record, by F. J. Payne. 

Southbridge (Mass.) Daily News. 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch Sunday evening baseball 
edition. 

Suffolk (Va.) Evening News—by J. T. Fain. 

Troy (Ala.) Herald. 

Taylor (Tex.) Daily Press’s Sunday edition, 

Warren (Pa.) Tribune, Dec. 1. , 

Waycross (Ga.) Journal-Herald—morning edition. 

Westfield (Mass.) Journal. 

Winter Park (Fla.) Herald, Sunday. 


CONSOLIDATIONS 


Aberdeen (S. D.) Journal with Evening News, 
as News. 

Amarillo (Tex.) News and Tribune. 

Athens (Ga.) Banner and Herald as Bvening 
and Sunday Banner-Herald. 

Boone (Ia.) News-Republican and Boone County 
Pioneer, as former. 

Bucyrus (0.) Telegraph, Bucyrus Journal and 
Bucyrus Forum, as Bucyrus Telegraph-Forum. 

Concord (N. H.) Monitor and Concord Patriot. 

Hnid (Okla.) News and Enid Eagle, as Morning 
News and Evening Eagle, under ownership 
M. C. Garber, E. C. Dunlap and M. Taylor. 

Evansville (Ind.) Journal and Evansville Courier, 
as morning, evening and Sunday issues. 

Fort Collins (Colo.) Evening Courier and Morn- 
ing Express as Evening Express-Courier. 

Ft. Smith Times-Record and Ft. Smith South- 
west American, as morning, evening and Sun- 
day issues, under ownership J. S. Parks and 
G. D. Carney. 

Greenville (Ohio) News and Tribune as Green- 
ville News-Tribune. 

Hilo (T. H.) Tribune and Hilo Post-Herald, as 
Hilo Tribune-Herald, evening and Sunday, 
combined under ownership of Honolulu Star 
Bulletin. 

Hunneyyille (Kan.) Mirror and Milan (Kan.) 
Mirror with Caldwell (Kan.) Daily Herald. 
Lackawanna (N. Y.) Daily News with Daily 

Journal. 

Laramie (Wyo.) Boomerang merged with Lara- 
mie Republican. 

Leavenworth (Kan.) Post and Leavenworth 
Times, as Leavenworth Times. 

Lincoln (Ill.) Star and Popular Review con- 
solidated as Star Publishing Company. 

Long Beach (Cal.) Daily News and Long 
Beach Telegram, as The Telegram and Daily 
News. 

Manhattan (Kan.) Evening Mercury and Man- 
hattan Weekly Republican with Manhattan 
Morning Chronicle, Harry F. Parsons, pub- 
lisher. 

Mayfield (Ky.) Times with Mayfield Messenger, 
as Mayfield Messenger, under ownership Scott 
Lemon. 

Miami (Okla.) Record-Herald with Miami Daily 
District News, as Miami News-Record. 

New Rochelle (N. Y.) Standard and New 
Rochelle Star, as Standard-Star. 

New York Sun and New York Globe & Commer- 
cial Advertiser, as The Sun and The Globe. 
Oelwein (Ia.) Iowan (tri-weekly) with Oelwein 

Daily Register. 

Orange (Tex.) Printing Company with Orange 
Daily Leader. 

Rochester (N. Y.) Post-Express with Rochester 
- Journal, as Journal and Post-Express, July 14. 

Rome (Ga.) Tribune-Herald and Rome News 
eonsolidated under the name of News-Tribune. 

Santa Ana (Cal.) News consolidated with Santa 
Ana Register. 

Valley (Mass.) Echo, Huntington Herald and 

Chester Chronicle from Times Publishing 

Company to Westfield Press, Inc., publishers 

Westfield (Mass.) Journal. These papers are 

consolidated and published daily. 
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MAGAZINE CIRCULATIONS 
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21 11 1 8 47 
WESTERN STATES. Population 1920 General Women’s Class Weeklies Magazines 
Califoriiia 5p... emer ta seers Meine i 3,426,861 458,487 629,157 68,547 415,826 1,572,017 
Washington 20 guas,  cors. toheepemiasate cetera rttotetete s0.3 1,356,621 140,486 Paeystial 21,108 133,794 528,779 
Colorado cabs he ee ees be 939,629 86,539 136,312 10,143 76,965 309,959 | 
Orecongia et - oii Memacuc eRe eee eae 783,389 83,845 150,528 12,165 76,039 322,577 
Montana mtd co 8s cee OR Maan. 548,889 39,986 66,923 7,349 46,213 160,471 
Uta ete ee Tne inn cca 449,396 26,650 42,922 4,200 31,162 104,934 
Idaho > anes cielo +is%35 eee S ace Meena ce sch 3 = 431,866 28,550 47,736 4,632 30,606 111,524] 
Arizo ine Bi raison o Ae eee einer MN ener ie as a 334,162 20,878 830,594 4,146 24,467 80,085 
Wyoming} cecek..: Sap meee od eR See Peele se ojs/s 194,402 21,338 29,257 1,308 18,545 70,449 
Nevada. « sctinten site Geen. icin ONE h alsinns 77,407 7,708 10,338 2,900 6,889 27,835 
Motals newer ee ee Cs ea hes. 8,542,622 914,468 1,377,158 136,498 860,506 3,288,630 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
Georgia ig ac ts oa tres Sai 4 ot fate ate aE 2,895,832 66,803 124,199 8,536 66,536, 266,074 
North’ Carolina: <tiviss ssgitetcies ort! aaeeteietiag eis 2,559,123 59,437 121,870 8,902 62,389 252,598 
Kentucky tts < sonst. ecm orale we I oc 2,416,630 5 145,716 6,925 61,386 279,139 
Tennessee «2... sss esse ees ee eee e see ceeeneass 2,337,885 128,970 7,940 59,948 265,724 
Alabama fic. ook Seta iia ie Sania: 2,348,174 105,688 6,431 44,685 206,105 
Virginia Bets SAeee Up she S50 TaN dodo Joga arcs 2,309,187 156,028 9,179 79,755 326,534 
Mississippi 2.0... 2 - eee ee eee eee eerste eee 1,790,618 62,539 3,368 30,953 128,691 
Touivian ae. 77cm tael «eee peat ee ns ge 1,788,509 91,606 8,298 53,667 217,504 
South Qaroling ys. cue cw ante meee at o's kin. c 1,683,724 52,285 4,188 32,346 118,647 
Wlobide 250. 5-.cae oy ice eee «Meee ace; 968,470 96,996 10,445 65,020 282,598 
Totals ae. ee ee OEE ees. 21,108,152 1,085,897 74,212 556,665 2,293,609 
CENTRAL STATES. 
Uilindis S yeor 25. ages tice aes > ee ae ete 6,485,280 444,105 793,792 61,314 369,473 1,668,684 
CO) eG Gree es Ans yo, ei ide, 9 px 5,759,394 458,504 832,410 62,224 382,798 1,735,936 
Michigan “(t.0%> Ge Se te oz Soe tes 3,668,412 295,042 515,844 39,413 229.077 1,079,376 
Tndigitia’s sj.) cou eles eedaen sR hee = i> 2,930,390 172,122 385,807 22.405 165,690 744,024 
Wisconsin” cokists 1. See er ie ae eo ett 2,632,067 139,520 308,541 10,005 148,842 601,908 | 
1 att ae eR Bek Se Reais mr Aigo no oac Ge ae 2,404,021 150,949 379,302 18,714 156,694 705,659 
MDotalis’ < ocicuce Cee oe eerie ne 23,879,564 1,660,242 3,208,736 293,075 1,452,844 6,535,587 
NORTHWESTERN STATHS. 
Missougt 22:5 saat ajcovee ee eta ae tees > 3,404,055 180,619 371,241 22,891 157,134 731,885 
Minnesota ..5 sb ese wp - see ene ep ee: <r: 2,387,125 155,811 306,168 21,382 159,659 643,020 
Kansas’, . Soc. tou aes: Vaan Meare ante = 1,769,257 89,183 233,630 13,108 95,527 431,448 
Nebraska 2 f aiicich, saa deine inione cel a eteteet Yee ered 1,296,372 84,127 198,992 11,240 79,197 373,556 
North Dakota ...... O65. SRN ers Soe 8 646,872 26,338 68,899 4,450 32,888 132,575 
South Dakota hhc c we se ee ne teats nels 636,547 30,376 81,055 4,540 43,129 159,100 
Totals... sss eseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeete ete 10,140,228 566,454 1,259,985 77,611 567,834 2,471,584 
SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 
AE Eire ee aboes ran Eto Hhiao om erend aco nee 4,663,228 202,650 359,854 30,038 166,398 758,940 
Oklahoma: e388. oes Oe eee are roy eee 2,028,283 94,808 171,680 15,100 80,374 361,962 
Arkanoag \c 2 o'.cc) 200 enemies een a Pee ot 1,752,204 42,211 89,515 5,983 43,448 181,157 
NewsMexico: occtain cree eet ae ee Oe ers 360,350 15,083 24,491 2,525 15,549 57,648 |||. 
Totals: feted. (Sec ieee e, S ee +++ 8,804,065 354,752 645,540 58,646; 305,769 1,379,707 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. | 
Pennsylvaniay va ost «s+ stations at pecs Wier: 8,720,017 537,663 982,060 74,257 471,945 2,065,925 
West. Vingiiia tots tote a eee eee 1,463,701 61,458 127,315 9,620 53,502 251,895 
Maryland » 5 sive -@ dgestsies anes aicl-webagenniyen dda 1,449,661 75,477 153,340 9,082 67,086 ; 
District of Columbia. .aueecetsee ener. -- 437,571 74,540 90,272 8,162 53,134 226,108 
Delaware: one sae whee Bonk. eet a Oe ET Beals 223,003 12,350 24,025 1,366 11,420 49,161 
"TOTALS DR ee ee i ore eee 2 12,293,953 761,488 1,377,012 102,487 657,987 2,898,074 
NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY. 
New York ....eeeeeeseee seen estes entree ees 10,385,227 840,871 1,176,927 109,863 637,655 2,765,316 
New JOESOy ae re ee oe OR ee raat 3,155,900 213,504 392,907 26,315 176,011 808,737 
Totals See a. s chao ee eee 13,541,127 1,054,375 1,569,834 136,178 813,666 3,574,053 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
Massachusetts. f..2. .bare spit afelet Peden sds on» 8,852,356 345,885 562,300 38,561 282,046 1,228,792 
Connecticnt 2.0... oe. cee ee eee eee eee reece 1,380,631 107,830 196,961 13,873 92,808 411,472 
Maine sie vee Se ee hee ee aac anions 768,014 46,337 97,141 7,761 51,318 202,557 
Whode, Taland... 5). owcwlactss ae)e elon eotueis ae lae ears 604,397 43,157 73,333 4,5) 35,760 156,805 | 
New Hampshire ........+-++sseseseeeseeceeess 443,083 27,341 70,046 4,774 31,142 133,303 
Vermont! 2.2. qinies acl Slee oa hep: 352,428 21,164 52,551 2,934 23,997 100,646 
Totals Ween ee ees ee 7,400,909 591,714 1,052,332 72,458 517,071 2,233,575) 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Newsdealers .......ceesseeeeseces : Sian 327,899 558,618 42,900 59,281 988,688 
Unclassified no: bak Gey cte sheeted Soke topes Ge ett i cies 26,727 57,967 4,574 28,667 117,935 | 
Canadaweeaccnnseut a eee PENG ECT CER toe, tion Oe Beis 222,789 435,862 41,61 135,562 835,830 
Alaska and U. S. Possessions.....+.++.++ eh guatebevonsnehe 21,895 18,598 5,215 18,921 64,629 | 
POrei gn. eo sede ents ven cete ete tee u ont. 4A 43,570 81,085 20,326 45,897 190,878 
Other Items cs eieee ens ac aaeemoe ten Behe, Sn eee Ae 41,074 379 23,045 11,058 75,506 
Ane rt ore orn ah ote aodomnocens a : 683,944 1,152,509 137,677 299,386. 2,273,516 
RECAPITULATION. 
Western iy dine jachejo-mie Sees ap nee ..» 8,542,622 914,468 1,377,158 136,498 860,506 3,288,630 
SOrrphermat Soaked avelcie nc. clals ened aA oe olor ees 21,108,152 576,833 1,085,897 74,212 556,665 2,293,609 
Central 2p thao: «cn Mendes ae senna oe 23,879,564 1,660,242 3,208,736 223'075 1,452,844 6,535,587 
Northwestern ..........sssesssee eee eeeeeneees 10,140,228 566,454 1,259,985 77,611 567,834 2,471,584 
Southwestern= fi8 9. ¢, «0 eee akiretcian o>. UME cine 2 8,804,065 354,752 645,540 53,646 305,769 1,879,707 
Middle Atlantic ....+.ssesseeeeeeeee ree rene ees 12,293,953 761,488 1,377,012 102,487 657,087 2,898,074 
New York-New (SBr sey ie| iota’: sole) tele fas ely arene sitio alco 13,541,127 1,054,375 1,569,834 136,178 813,666 3,574,058 
New England ..... 2... ..0seeeeseseeeeseeeeens 7,400,909 591,714 1,052,332 72,458 517,071 2,233,575 
Miscellaneous) ste eanis se tajert <ckelbierete te sears aistaleven ciaele ua gil oVeneiote te fe 683,944 1,152,509 137,677 299,386 2 275,516 
Grand Total see meee ceases 105,710,620 7,164,272 12,728,993 1,013,842 6,030,528 26,948,330] | 
Grand Lotal JanuaryoldlO23e..\ajteoe visite s «)  cleleielercle © 6,797,204 11,325,712 1,018,805 5,892,397 25,034,178 
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— ———— = =— ————— ————— —_—— —<—— = —!}2 —= — — = a — —— = —-- = ———-, 
} MINIMUM AGATE LINE | 
NEWSPAPER CIRCULATIONS NUN ‘ : NEWSPAPHR SPACH RATH || 
GR C JULATIONS - OF PAPERS = a Sas REDE S? 
TERRITORIAL MARKET #8 "ot aederma pee eee OR eee waist 
per ee ; ; Morning Evening Sunday “Morning venting Sunday Rate Rate Rate 
WESTERN STATES. Population 1920 Net cnid Net Paid Net Paid __ Papers Papers Papers _ __ Morning Dvening Sunday 
Souk ae 5,426,861 846,737 1,013,188 1,250,072 43 103 44 $2,596. $4,155 $3.356 
ot TIS iter EUR Sn 1,366,621 150,237 348,792 347,928 9 24 12 521 1.191 " 965 
RE ata hx aiiutal WIC 0.9 (oie a seins" 66a care "s'e%n oleae 9 9,629 56,665 238,115 306,905 % 25 9 943 ‘873 676 
PRRPEINMe Ne ala ss ciaislalale Ses Sic vieiayels qicletd cates ‘ 38 105,980 222,010 255,050 6 a | 9 6802 809 597 
SRRIIE rate a ais hohe 0.0) s\ sls 0, «, 416 cieleieve. pic ds cvagele 64,934 30,112 90,861 10 7 11 260 208 ABS | 
MIRO erst dei o bie eit eaie cote alia,j0:'s’ + evsvaecane'sien 41,092 62,540 106,125 5 4. 090 263 505 || 
MIE W giel'e heic's c's « c¥v: ¢,sh0's en's « e'pigueis’e 26,608 23 38,992 5 8 6 162 ‘909 202 |] 
MSR UC Sa Ic siete ae \c &, 1005-0 0 0 va wrarenecs ets ST ATT 7 9 8 241 261 .289 
REET Mea Tl ot bai 4 iio, 3) 0) ch efale.s wis @ 8 ovis 5,939 26,778 1 5 4 050 187 190 
BUGYAOS veces ceccccsees Span ele) eel ote suniara'ers wt 6732 4 ie > 5 3 062 124 .062 | 
MUMS hs cisions HS ccs wivie wavdieieins 8,542,622 ,330,838 1,986,790 2,466,620 92 i 213th ehIO 4.627 8.280 7.327 
SOUTHERN STATES. : 4 i a i; i a a Ao vase : ; = Se | 
aoe ahi eee Ree 2,895,832 131,514 211,663 431,668 7 muy, hin 6 290 735 950 || 
SMTA TEUC CR IIE ET fol sco sno ATG onal 0, ae ba averaie 2,559,123 122,210 115,445 173,249 1] 30 LF 491 153 706 
PRMMACTEDOMMER A ed clalel oid cccle ah) o:6)c.e s b's. vietee 8.8.8 2,416,630 135,953 187,647 201: 305 ) 9 a4 10 A414 Dae 194) 
ESE GA SIGRINIG COO Reu ICC ES een 2,537,885 201,359 245,296 348,744 6 13 ia 427 691 882 || 
MNMEPLIPUMED aE aE Tele Sipl'c Voila cheer tv4) 0/5. >. + oe, v erdheceare 2.348174 71,579 174,555 201,650 3 20 9 10 743 61 || 
RMEMETIR EET eV eae laters < cP ajo s sicko vas cloves on chides s 2,309,187 112,620 164,175 160,583 8) D2) 10 B35 702 575 || 
MEMS ETRE wet d Patel alse e Crahdirae cee oe scstelcnale 6 1,790,618 12,805 44,494 28,153 3 11 5) O70 289 140 || 
OPAC Ag). 2) JSS nen no Ae oe ee 1,798,509 109,779 147,019 319,374 3 11 4 312 501 620 || 
MUMERIMORTOLI NA rier force sis © skchsvavs: o's «+ oe ceetete ales 1,683,724 59,052 61,102 83,046 6 11 8 253 329 B30 || 
EMER co orc, wey Cake 's ee ya ele vicelc es ene ewes - 968,470 95,836 77,490 126485 SR eo 20 15 ao 571 729 || 
et a 21,108,152 1,052,707 28,896  2,034,; 347 69 176 Worl. 2471 6.088 5.983 | 
CENTRAL STATES. ae iH Bee ar hee We oat pe stort <i meeps - 
Eee ats ee ee 6,485,280 1,025,067 1,483,673 2,052,164 “45 P07 OML Wane IS 7 4319" 
RO Ee Too a) cheval so. 6.5) 0.8 e1eVas8 01 0. 6a wd sate 5,759,384 "480, 681 1,838,591 1,005,124 17 1a ie 29 1.224 4,943 
PETIT et are teletaie ele is'clt evel ois oles wevsiele eee 6 3,668,412 224'690 908,406 814,524 6 52 14 190 2. 487 
MRTG TPT ate tare fa- 5 clio te @ ies o: 9: « cuchexe o's aie, of ees 2,632,067 50,208 501,415 309,476 2 45 8 090 1.871 
Oi eee See teteini cue reetet Vole, <i Sictavs) o's 0 cereus eee 2.404 021 137,535 517,934 313,810 5 44 11 330 1.915 
DRPAORITIN cave cs cq ses. 0 Pislesisloiltrdhcleisicic’s Seieraleiels 2,930,390 302,186 681,209 357,097 yi GROCER 1049 Ss 117 924 2.639 
OSU 2 eS Beas 23,879,564 2,220,867 5,881,228 4,848,195 66 469 98 5.076 18.174 
NORTHWESTERN STATES. Cue mz ns ; 4 
MERSIN EGP oe oie clic olelarale’ © bs viaiieieie v0 'e «2 ie,0: vsers te 3,404,055 647,155 9 61 14 LOSS 2.470 1.918 
EOL Sst ere ves caval sie aicie'e tare! sre «el vie we osie.8 2,387,125 163,616 5 32 8 367 1.524 1.059 
OS) oo ACARI GASB SGgiG CORTES toe icra 6 1,769,257 125,003 9 52 13 104 1.220 629 | 
SMEEKCHN Ta Tt lclcie alviccc sieve cise scien, cegielvda 1,296,372 126,454 7 19 9 309 (858 769 
IPE PCIE TR ar so oVees aie. s sib ials oo) ois-e'sjere'Roteom « 646,872 20,742 : 2 2 § 2 O85 233 120 
RIPE SUNCOETR sion eke. sea 02 alata) shove #10 etele! a viae e's 636,547 26,991 O4,866 =~ 128,333, guy oy) Ae dep Ao Ses vi 851 __.150 
RMSE TERRE TTT TLS ale caieiaararets ah. oe sna: eletape, ote 10,140,228 1,109,961 2,055,657 2, 35 4, 729 86 184. 50 2.386 6.656 4.645 | 
SOUTHWESTERN STATES. ; es oy ye ) Wiss ; 
MT etree, cleo) k's. si0.o-6.tle oe o's wide lnsa'e 4,663,228 261,111 544,141 19 81 46 1.001 2.518 2.430 
I. ASICS ee ee 2,0 128" 283 152,178 204,665 12 36 26 oT TTA2 1.024 
REN SMe 2 ois ii ecole sec ore, seis 6s, 6.9 sina a, sere 52,204 62,901 538,447 6 28 8 195 LPATS yal 
UCP ales Toole foi'e: o slersiv'e Sais eee. 550818 ¢ anole 360,350 6,588 16,873 8 Ge ee 2G 1 Ve OBO IST. 03! 
PSIG Merete ale aval o.os cictaieseivie ce cue eects ae 8,804,065 482,778 817,126 1,090,004 38 151 81 1.763 4.494 3.855 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. ES es 
BEUDSVIVANIA 6.00. cece ec cee Slaieraiavela stata tre 8,720,017 1,171,098 1,909,703 1,740,813 38 135 20 2.930 5.253 3.508 | 
RMIT A arc oie) sd citic'e sos 0.0 sieseisie « oe ves 1,463,701 94,542 93,302 129,517 9 19 12 343 .480 A76 
| OGD 8S 3 SF ierG Sinan SIR Teen ane ee 1,449,661 200,832 299,490 262,104 5 9 2 420 .T61 .650 
MECC OL COLUMDIA «0... ccc ccescccsccces 437,571 107,198 194,926 289,868 2 3 3 380 560 680 | 
ITSM IG ).= 5! o/s) Sele eiais & cus’slebsbays seo 3 223,003 8,842 32/962 14,895 ie 2 1 040 110 060 
EMRE AHS Ses. o'cs biel aMelele alu es ttaile shave 12,298,953 1,582,512 2,530,383 2,437,097 55 168 38 4.063 7.164 5.354 
NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY. u ; 
binew York ............ a POOL. OSE 10,385,227 2,484,489 2,875,550 4,302,821 35 100 32 6.329 8.536 7.270 
0 dC) SHS ABS RSB OUR SSHnOrccencse 3,155,900 106,778 528,462 146,456 if Ye E29 ‘9 309 UALS 531 
BOIS een secs se ewe cee. wavevees | 18,041,127 2501267 3,404,012 4,449,277 42 129 41 6.638 10.056 7.801 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. pits ( oSabt ea Sabie 
MIBBSACHUSCEES 2... tees eee ee hraiioteraisietears 3,852,356 839,886 1,277,198 1,469,115 11 62 12 1.775 3.864 2.820 || 
SEGUE?) a i eS se 1,380,631 101, 168 293,029 168,006 fie 28 7 345 .991 52d 
ia so cia ccm coeed oceveees 768,014 33 67,077 28,734 5 6 2 250 207 .120]| 
Rhode Island ......... Miele atavade die olecatvreerer ss 604,397 162,642 73,065 2 8 3 097 502 255 || 
New Hampshire ........ Be istayeretaratare eee ss 443,083 Spt AS ATG Pee tase i 9: — 070 246 P 
I ON, . clon basa cees av cid eesie's 352,428 22'637 EW We aga oleae 2 8 oe 090 345 cee tne 
ERMEEDUIGIMES Sicha cyshc'e 3.0 + siersre si oie So geen cove 7,400,909 1,104,521 1,876, 511 1,738,920 28 121 24 2.627 5.955 3.720 | 
RECAPITULATION. cs is * 
SEIT eele ciclo clos a)e'e 6 Ve wisie.ne wc ciecees 8,542,622 330,838 1,986,790 166,620 92 212 110 4.627 8.280 
ITI MOE TBE toro ais choos cw o's 5 «ie oor ea sieve 21,108,152 : 1,428,896 ; 034.347 69 176 105 3 471 6.088 
NOIET Tot ais sais sie. so MES Me tar ai es, sifellaiie ohana a, aiieh 23,879,564 5,881,228 5 848,195 66 469 98 5.076 18.174 
EMOTE Dates o cas. 6c zieic ole Wise v'e id'cnt a\0s 10,140,228 2,055,657 54,729 36 184 50 2.386 6.656 
SONS gs 2) esl 8,804,065 817,126 090, 004 38 151 81 1.763 4.494 
UNE Pe 12/293:953 ¥f y 2,530,383 37,097 sa) * 168 38 4.063 7.164 
New York-New Jersey...........c0ecsee0. 13,541,127 2 591, 267 3,404,012 "449/2 277 2 129 41. 6.638 10. 056 
Sie a eee 7,400,909 1,104,521 1.876.511 1,7: 38,020 28 121 24 2.627  _—«B.955. | 
RAR CAN oc Narstavey< ele & 0 eieieieic: bie. 6' e¥o:0 105,710, 620 11,475,051 19,978,682 21, 463, 289 426 1,610 547 30.651 66. 667 wey 
Grand Total, October 1, 1923.......... 105,710,620 10,806,055 18,874,273 19,71: 2874 , 426 1,607 546 27.540 63.105 5.82 
SS a ee — = a — —= — = —— = — = — — — — 
I Average rate per line per million , Janusry 1, 1924 ....... POEs cask aaa eo ecSPVAPR Sha The wc wae rear Enis ALCO ales IM STSIA Na R WELe ow Oe 2 67 3.34 227 
- em er ee TTT IOWA ITOALY Lg Loch are aie is og o'r ales tiene Wye wih p i616 wae pele se dine vide Gp sce ne es ese Ne eee vole ae rhe ene Zim 3.34 2.32 
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CHANGES IN PRICE 


Baltimore American—from 2 to 3 cents daily; 
5 to 10 cents Sunday. 

Baltimore American and Baltimore News— 
morning, evening and Sunday, home delivery 
rate for 13 issues cut from 40 cents to 25 cents. 

Cedar Rapids (Ia.) Republican-Gazette—from 
$3 to $4 by mail and from $4 to $5 by carrier, 
Sept. 1. 

Chicago Tribune mail subscription rates from 
$7.50 to $5 per year. 

Des Moines Capital—from 1 cent to 2 cents. 

Des Moines News—from 1 cent to 2 cents, 

Elgin (Ill.) Courier—from 12 cents to 8 cents 
weekly. 

Elgin (Ill.) News from 12 cents to 10 cents 
weekly. 

Kansas City Journal-Post, Sunday edition 


Editor & Publisher for January 26, 


1924 


ANALYSIS OF CIRCULATIONS BY TERRITORIAL Mi 


WOMEN’ 


Compiled by EDITOR & PUBLISHER, With the Co-operation oj) 
Copyright, 192 


Ladies’ Good Woman’s Designer & People’s 
TERRITORIAL MARKETS Home House- Home Pictorial Women’s Popular 
Journal keeping Companion Delineator Review Magazine Monthly | 
Dotalinet paidseene eto eee 1,994,266 855,610 1,810,606 1,025,263 2,256,217 436,216 675,698 
Total net paid, including bulk.... 1,994,385 855,610 1,810,606 1,025,263 2,257,083 436, 216 675,698 
Totaldistributiom sa. osteo. eee 2,030,953 875,302 1,062,973 2,262,740 458,700 691,915 


Detailed distribution 


——— 


1,862,234 


from 5 to 10 cents. 

New York Evening Post—from 8 to 5 cents. 

Oakland (Cal.) Post-Enquirer and Oakland 
Tribune—from 5 to 3 cents. 

Provo (Utah) Herald—from 3 cents to 2 cents. 

San Antonio Light—from 50 to 65 cents per 
month for carrier delivery. 

San Francisco Bulletin and San Francisco 
Call, evening papers—street sale price from 5 
cents to 3 cents. 

Sioux City (Ja.) Tribune and Sioux City 
Journal—increase mail subscription from $4 to 
$5. 
Springfield Republican and Springfield News— 
from 1 to 2 cents, street sales. 

Springfield (Mass.) Union—from 1 to 2 cents, 
street sales. 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat—from 5 to 10 cents 
Sunday. 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch—from 5 to 10 cents 
Sunday. 

St. Paul Pioneer Press & Dispatch (13 issues 
a week)—from 65 cents to 90 cents weekly in 
St. Paul and to $1 a week outside the city, 
following establishment of Sunday rotogravure 
section. 

Syracuse (N. Y.) Telegram and Sunday Amer- 
ican—from 28 to 20 cents weekly. 

Tampa (Fla.) Tribune—from 10 to 5 cents 
Sunday. 

Washington (D. ©.) Herald—from 1 to 2 cents. 


NEWSPAPER SUSPENSIONS 


Allentown (Pa.) Record. 

Amarillo (Tex.) Tribune. 

Athens (Ga.) Banner. 

Baltimore Times. 

Baltimore Sunday News. 

Charleston (S. ©. American. 
Beaumont (Tex.) News. 

Cambridge (Vt.) Transcript. 
Champaign (Ill.) Herald. 

Chester (Pa.) Republican. 

Cleburne (Tex.) Enterprise. 

Clinton (Ia.) County Advocate. 
Detroit Daily Ledger. 

International Falls (Minn.) Evening Tribune. 
Iron River (Mich.) Reporter. 
Manchester (N. H.) Sunday Union-Leader. 
Minneapolis (Minn.) News, June 27. 
Marion (O.) Tribune. 
Mechanicsburg (O.) News-Item. 
New York Leader, Noy. 12. 

New York Thrice-a-Week World. 
Niles (O.) News, June 21. 

Nogales (Ariz.) Democrat. 

Norfolk (Neb.) Westliche Runschau. 
Norwich (Conn.) Sunday Bulletin. 
Pana (Ill.) Record. 

Paterson (N. J.) Morning Times, 
Pendleton (Ore.) Tribune. 
Pittsburgh Dispatch. 

Pittsburgh Leader. 

Richmond (Va.) Evening Dispatch, Nov. 4. 
Seattle (Wash.) American. 

St. Louis Star’s Sunday edition. 
Tampa (Fla.) Sunday Citizen. 


CANADA 


Edmonton (Alta.) Bulletin’s morning edition. 
Welland (Ont.) Daily News. 


FIELD CHANGES— 


UNITED STATES 


Ashland (Wis.) Journal, weekly to daily, Oct. 6. 
Aurora (Ill.) Star, evening to morning. 
Corvallis (Ore.) Courier, daily to weekly. 
Fredonia (Kan.) Citizen, daily to semi-weekly. 


Hollister (Cal.) Advance, morning to semi- 
weekly. 


Huntsville (Ala.) News, morning to evening. 
Huntsville (Ala.) News, evening to morning. 
Imperial (Cal.) Enterprise, daily to weekly. 
Kingfisher (Okla.) Free Press, daily to weekly. 
Kingfisher (Okla.) Times, daily to weekly. 
Lockhart (Tex.) Post-Register, weekly to daily. 
Luling (Tex.) Signal, weekly to daily. 

Marion (Ohio) Tribune, evening to morning. 
Maui (T. H.) News, daily to weekly. 


Pensacola (Fla.) Journal, morning and Sunday, 
ads evening edition. 


Provo (Utah) Herald, evening to morning. 
San Benito (Tex.) Light, daily to weekly. 


South Manchester (Conn.) News, semi-weekly to 
daily. 


South Omaha Sun, weekly to daily. 
Webster (Mass.) Times, weekly to daily. 


—Decrease 


for Population P : 
WESTERN STATES. 1920 March, 1923 March, 1923 March, 1923 March, 1923 April, 1923 March, 1923 April, 1923 
i Californissoseeee ce 3,426,861 110,990 53,394 98,855 58,707 128,963 27,619 3,637 
2 Washington ..... 1,356,621 44,983 16,916 36,641 16,740 48,659 O4: 2,870 
BONO ABA oes 6 939,629 27,073 8,028 25,710 7,004 23,634 3,514 6,674 
4, Oregon, fei actrees 783,389 27,776 10,825 26,085 12,791 29,102 5,206 1,858 
ouMontanal ssc cies 548,889 15,628 5,276 10,363 1,908 9,658 1,269 5,157 
GoUitah; Werctrcisiere «cree 449,396 10,922 2,371 5,783 1,770 8,530 2,796 741 
ie LOAHOWkmet teeae te 431,866 9,667 8,419 8,003 4,549 6,125 2,050 1,586 
SRATIZONGM oe cee * 334,162 6,837 2,914 4,589 2,571 6,899 7 
9 Wyoming ........ 194,402 5,581 2,194 4,588 897 4,584 1,841 1,828 
LOA Nevada Snr ateeniere 17,407 1,841 972 1,486 935 2,046 388 183 
Total eee eee 8,542,622 261,298 106,309 222,103 107,872 268,210 54,273 24,914 
SOUTHERN STATHS. 
iS Georgiaey, .. sce 2,895,832 23,945 10,190 18,319 9,547 27,599 5,047 1,837 
2 North Carolina ... 2,559,123 25,067 9,454 18,612 5,370 23,110 2,017 3,748 
3 Kentucky ....... 2,416,630 23,081 7,268 20,277 11,334 27,503 4,058 14,233 
4 Tennessee ....... 2,337,885 23,826 7,467 20,435 9,470 24,113 5,076 6,112 
5 Alabama. emesse 2,348,174 15,318 4,854 13,019 6,452 25,245 3,258 2,403 
GeViriciniaw.ee oe 2,309,187 29,616 14,952 23,471 6,927 31,251 2,704 5,225 
7 Mississippi ...... 1,790,618 10,315 3,654 8,021 5,357 11,921 2,425 1,913 
ShLOuIsana sees oe 1,798,509 12,081 4,923 13,352 9,631 21,966 4,860 981 
9 South Carolina .. 1,683,724 11,635 4,189 9,049 4,600 13,149 2,379 1,312 
LOMMorida wi eeeiese sae 968,470 22,091 8,784 12,931 5,068 22,119 2,623 1,229 
Dotalisenshem. 21,108,152 196,975 75,685 157,489 73,756 227,976 34,447 - 38,988 
CENTRAL STATES. 
1 Tilinois. (7207).... ea 0,485,280) 113,303 52,168 124,859 45,256 149,483 32,833 71,699 
ZOMOK Sayre reteley vies 5,759,394 121,920 46,492 138,954 64,568 146,017 16,818 76,060 
Se Michigans merc .ce 3,668,412 74,451 41,672 91,987 84,510 86,093 11,428 49,511 
Se lndianal sence ee 2,930,390 62,945 17,184 61,086 23,605 67,506 11,186 40,744 
5) Wisconsin” cn. 2,632,067 48,883 17,903 52,027 20,729 47,527 7,172 38,572 
GLOW ume cere eeeee 2,404,021 50,053 16,555 58,511 24,818 57,506 12,649 65,492 
Total's amen 23,879,564 471,555 191,974 527,424 213,486 554,182 92,086 342,078 
NORTHWESTERN STATES. 
TEMissour1 eee 3,404,055 55,254 17,918 57,067 23,692 77,159 10,345 40,658 
2 Minnesota ....... 2,387,125 50,557 20,817 51,925 18,177 53,448 7,944 36,461 
3; ICANSASI. a steieten ce 1,769,257 »36,026 8,632 34,025 20,382 35,257 8,889 30,365 
4 Nebraska ....:... 1,296,372 24,293 8,135 27,903 11,030 35,896 8,352 38,709 
5 North Dakota .... 646,872 13,749 3,462 8,297 3,516 9,301 2,890 11,692 
6 South Dakota .... 636,547 12,233 3,988 9,016 5,388 12,269 3,615 14,078 
otal os ateleoe 10,140,228 192,112 62,952 188,233 82,185 223,330 42,035 171,958 
SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 
Lelexases yp eemias 4,663,228 61,339 18,647 57,887 82,772 84,142 14,554 11,985 
2 Oklahoma .. 2,028,283 28,834 9,770 25,406 11,105 32,951 9,309 14,404 
3 Arkansas® secre 1,752,204 14,965 4,633 13,643 6,775 15,158 2,993 9,284 
4 New Mexico ..... 360,350 4,638 1,882 4,049 1,563 4,634 495 1,146 
otal so. taeor ss 8,804,065 109,776 34,932 100,985 52,215 136,885 27,351 36,819 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
1 Pennsylvania ..... 8,720,017 184,240 61,788 144,920 60,805 202,820 20,264 42,125 
2 West Virginia ... 1,463,701 22,351 8,819 16,623 5,598 21,194 3,135 11,832 
3 Maryland ........ 1,449,661 25,937 10,867 17,261 7,890 54,176 3,201 2,915 
4 Dist. of Columbia. 437,571 14,742 20,843 13,771 3,999 18,964 2,328 233 
5 Delaware ........ 223,003 5,608 1,829 3,861 2,292 3,679 282 403 
Totalay eben cue 12,293,953 252,878 104,146 196,436 80,584 800,833 29,210 57,508 
NEW YORK-NEW JERSBY. : 
iNew hYorkienen are 10,385,227 188,123 112,933 176,975 81,465 202,842 22,321 24,426 
2 New Jersey ..... 3,155,900 68,850 29,266 53,183 32,606 79,910 10,496 4,190 
Totals se ptowioe ois 13,541,127 256,973 142,199 230,158 114,071 282,752 « 32,817 28,616 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. ’ 
1 Massachusetts 3,852,356 92,650 59,652 100,013 46,589 115,637 14,497 1,682 
2 Connecticut ...... 1,380,631 35,816 17,514 84,292 10,102 35,9384 6,529 B Pela Is: 
3 Maine’ Peas wee 768,014 19,800 8,233 18,043 3,995 18,714 1,935 1,048 |} 
4 Rhode Island .... 604,397 11,216 7,088 14,751 4,386 18,921 1,083 413 
5 New Hampshire .. 443,083 11,832 4,604 11,060 8,847 17,122 1,074 584 
6 Vermont . cae 352,428 10,136 3,566 8,024 2,255 11,220 1,100 754 
‘Total. sc etcsen 7,400,909 181,450 100,657 186,183 71,174 217,548 26,218 5,592 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Newsdeaters) ioc ie ee eo) “iarhoce See 1825403 SR ee 59,032 nies 
Unclassified, sSancac) |< Sit Sete come 4 oT iol e  aneaie 13,530 917 18,071") = See : 
Ganada titel. Atcc 450 0 se oeeoee 101,824 36,661 42,591 38,593 118,382 26,196 409 
Alaska & USS Pos. 6 ieee 5,297 2,524 B14 804" ec we 9020. H tenseene 228 
Woreign' » sod ccc) pis eee 51,230 3,695 4,530 1,487 8,967 289 68 
Othoriltems eisai enter 2 134 aisrciet els Sa wilsfiate Aube eels oy | Deca : 
Ho talumier wc eute ian oe 158,393 43,014 50,269 236,013 131,168 103,588 705 
MARKET GROUPS. 
1 Western”. 5. S825 8 8,542,622 261,298 106,309 222,103 107,872 268,210 54,273 24,914 
22 Nouthern™ peers 21,108,152 196,975 75,685 157,489 73,756 227,976 34,447 38,988 
SiCentraler casas 23,879,564 471,555 191,974 527,424 213,486 554,132 92,086 342,078 3 
4 Northwestern 10,140,228 192,112 62,952 188,233 82,185 223,330 42,035 171,958 | 
5 Southwestern .... 8,804,065 109,776 34,9382 100,985 52,215 136,885 27,351 36,819 | 
6 Middle Atlantic .. 12,293,953 252,878 104,146 196,436 80,584 300,833 29,210 57,508 
7 N. York-N. Jersey. 13,541,127 256,973 142,199 230,158 114,071 282,752 32,817 28,616 | 
8 New England .... 7,400,909 181,450 100,657 186,183 71,174 217,548 26,218 5,592 
9 Miscellaneous boise out 158,393 43,014 50,269 236,013 131,168 103,588 705 } 
Grands Potalipae eae 105,710,620 2,081,410 861,868 1,859,280 1,081,356 2,342,834 442,025 707,178 
Page Rate he nee ce eae —$9,000 —$3,000 —$6,800 —$4.800  —$9,000 —$1,800 —$2,650 { 
Rate per agate line ............- —15 —7T —10 7.25 —13 2.75 4.50 
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€T GROUPS AND ADVERTISING RATES OF LEADING 
MAGAZINES NEW BUILDINGS—U. S. 


preau of Advertising, American Newspaper Publishers Association. Atlantic City (N. J.) Press & Union. 
Burlington (la.) Gazette, 

3urlington (Vt.) News. 

Butler (Pa.) Eagle. 

Chillicothe (O.) News-Advertiser. 


Te Epiror & Fustisner Company 


= eae ———————[S=SSS —— | Clarksburg (W. Va.) Exponent. 
People’s Women’s Women’s Gain Columbus (O.) Dispatch. 
| anville (V eviste 
| TERRITORIAL MARKETS MeCall’s Home Modern Magazines Magazines or Loss sf em RE daa 4 Geaaer 
be Magazine Journal Priscilla Vogue Total 1922 Total 1923 ’23 Vs. 22 Des Moines Register-Tribune. 7 
BPMGUENEL PAI. 2. Seek eke cence 1,676,964 852,945 678,868 123,184 11,196,031 12,385,887. 1,189,806 |}  Haston (Pa.) Bxpress. 
Total net paid, including bulk. 1,676,964 852,945 678,868 124'365 11'207/030 12/388/003 1180973 | Fee reat Heel 
Total distribution .......... -__ 1,691,897 __856,100__ 694,519 128,740 11,412'441_12'616,073__ 1,203,632 |] Eugene (Ore.) Daily Guard. 
Det tailed < distribution = + i ri esc ary % ‘ ee Sy) a PS ari hed 7 Flint (Mich.) Journal. 1 Trib 
for Population Great Bend (Kan.) Daily Tribune. 
WESTERN STATES. 1920 March, 1923 March, 1923 March, 1923 Beat rioiyesod. (aly sNews: 
1 California ...... . 38,426,861 74,374 15,498 48,572 501,066 629, 157 128,091 Honolulu (T. H.) Star-Bulletin. 
2 Washington ..... 1,356,621 32,190 9,008 14138 195.056 233/391 38.335 Hutchinson (Kan.) News. 
3 Colorado ......)! 939,629 19.536 8.021 6.371 116,296 136,312 20,016]! Tokyo (Japan) Advertiser 
4 een Maa Al cteSa-a:'s 83/389 20,314 6,993 8,358 123 215 150,528 27,313 Kansas City Journal and Post. 
5 Montana a heise aie 548° 889 12,249 2,984 2,109 66,923 7444 Kansas City Star. 
MCL Seite avere bs cts: c 449,396 5,531 1,671 2,492 42.922 7,673 Lincoln (Neb.) Star. 
MMLDGHO. . dielddnic's «ee 431,866 8,094 2,440 1,650 47,736 3,451 pee pend ep ; 
B Arizona. ......... 334,162 4,391 642 1,027 30,594 2,422 ee ee EEK Le 
Ps a . dor te ase 2 teat rod pede 2 BAG Lubbock (Tex.) Daily Avalanche, 
orang CN Oe at . 194,402 168 1,565 1,406 29,257 3,608 Manhattan (Kan.) Mercury. 
Nevada o2 5. LS gee __ 10,407 alee 362 392 611 10, 338 536 Manila (P. I.) Daily Bulletin. 
O10: SURRSRRRRe 8,542,622 182,58 49,214 86,734 1,13: wet Fa DES ESO Itami ord) abe) Mereat gs» 
_ rt elas = fi sid = ee Middletown (N. Y.) Herald. 
SOUTHERN STA (TES. ante a, sieei2 ee Middletown (N. Y.) Journal. 
A Georgia ......... 2,895,932 17,408 4,940 3,910 1,457 100,205 124,199 23,994 Mone (al): News Baie f 
2 North Carolina ... 2,559, ee 25,326 4,802 3,609 760 100,148 121,870 New Castle (Pa.) News. “ 
53 Ke SDLUCKRO Tie)... 2 ‘416.6: 22,701 7,766 6,297 1,198 120,578 1é 1,716 New York Tribune. 
4 Tennessee ....... 337 S85 22,204. 5,331 3,985 948 104,116 28,970 Pew" Lock Warts: Altes tia sui Rey Beare 
5 Alabama ........ 2,348,174 17,586 3,330 3,644 579 68,338 105,688 Oakland “(Cal.} Post-Ringuirer. ; 
6 Viriginia ........ ,309,187 25,723 9,382 5,472 1,305 131,673 156,028 4,3) Philadclbuiaeanie takers 5 
c Mississippi op ee ak 790, 618 13 698 2,683 2,194 53,467 62,539 J, Portland (Me.) Press-Herald. J 
8 Louisiana ho ARR 1,798,509 13,516 3,595 5,806 89: 76,781 91,606 Ro Provo (Utah) Herald. ' 
9 South Carolina .. 1,683,724 11,667 2,112 1,754 439 54,514 52,285 2,2 San Francisco Chronicle. 
10 Florida 968,470 16,056 2'599 2'345 1,201 83/806 96,996 1: Si, ‘Lowi Post Diapatel ‘ 
™ — > eS see —— ot. oul ost-Vispatecno,. 
Total ° 21,108,152 185,885 46,540 39,016 9,140 893 > ,626 uf 1,085 897 hood 192, 271 | Sturgis (Mich.) soarpi 
CENTRAL STATES. , é Tampa (Fia.) ‘Tribune ‘ 
Peetlinois "oo. ..... . ; 111,339 51,094 32,460 98 718 793,792 36,604 Tokyo (Japan) Advertiser, fr 
ein col 129,824 54'576 30.278 832/410 TS. SOMAN Ue xy ace aegis geal reid 
3 Michigan |... 1! 72,206 29,705 20,490 515,884 63,543 anh ene Sea bernie. 4 
4 Indiana ......... 58,814 26,470 11/940 383,807 LOCGR MN weterie Matti Gemoee | ht ee ; 
5 Wisconsin ....... S632 007 38,432 18,705 11,882 277,819 303,541 25,722 Wichita (Kan.) Beacon, 2-story annex, } 
pe lowa 2.6.2... 2,404,021 50,008 29,407 12,698 362,054 379,302 17,248 || Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times-Record. f 
Total 5 ae 23,879, 564 460,623 209,957 119,748 25,673 2,969,997 3,208, 736 238.739 Wore (Mass.) Telegram-Gazette, two-story | 
NORTHWESTERN STATES. : 
1 Missouri Morera: 3,404,055 55,253 16,503 12,621 4,771. 345,866 371,241 ee 
2 Minnesota ....... 2,387,125 43,278 11,379 10,182 2,000 285,852 306,168 20,316 NEWSPAPER ANNIVERSARIES 
ME BCANSAS. F2c)is less « 1,769,257 34,711 16,786 7,817 740 225,458 233,630 8,172 W: 4 
4 Nebraska ........ 1,296,372 26,744 10,041 7,102 787 185,535 198,992 13,457 CELEBRATIONS 
5 North Dakota .... 646,872 10,272 3,148 2,361 pi (| 61,482 68,899 Gat 
6 South Dakota ...: 636,547 12/460 4,926 2/836 251 75,738 81,055 5,317 
Total oainaedigc 10, 140,228 182,718 62,783 42.919 8,760 1,179,931 1,259,985 80,054 Bismarck (N. D,) Tribune, 50th year, July 11. 
SOUTHWESTERN STATES. Bee a ee ee 
iGo os enison 5 ulletin, 5 year, . 28. 
iL UNS eee 4,663,228 53,388 12,898 9,639 2,608 309,094 359,854 50,760 538 Moines (Ia.) Register, 75th year, June 26 
2 Oklahoma ........ 2,028,283 26,742 7,344 5,011 804 152,782 171,680 18.898 ; ; ’ ay ae ere sot 
3 Arkansas ........ 1,752,204 15,459 3,579 2,441 585 74,582 89,515 14,933 BEER ANE tala TP ASE, LR SA 
4 New Mexico ..... 360,350 3,812 1,053 1,036 183 20,768 24,491 3,723 || Fergus Falls (Minn.) Journal, 50th year, July 24. 
Paige... 8,804,065 99,401 24,874 18,127 4,175 557,226 645,540 BS Si | sloeaatov ie) tins ots see 
= =e — =s — ewiston Me, ournal, (0 year, 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 4 (Milwaukee Sentinel, 86th year. 
i Pennsylvania isco, 720, OLt 137,859 72,965 43,474 LOBOS 888 Sor eve 10 he4 || Monmouth (1UL.) Review, gsth year. 
p est Virginia ... 1,463,701 20.520 8,004 3,467 767 107,01 127,315 aU, 29+ Murphyst Ill.) Independent, 50th Oct. 
8 Maryland ........ 1,449,661 16,744 7.102 5,533 Li14 116,464 153,340 36,876] epi epang CNY Toslegen cen Seay aseaes 
ist. of Columbia. ae 9,163 2,016 2,745 1,468 7,182 90,272 13,08 Nebraska City News, oldest paper in Nebraska 
5 Delaware ........ 223'¢ 3.462 1418 974 217 23°309 24,025 716 ‘Goth gout. Nov, 245 fue 7 ah 
i) Ane a ee 192,753 91,505 56,193 14,966 1,198,294 1,377,012 178,718 New York World, 40th year under Pulitzer 
= = = = — ownership. 
=~ TORK-NEW SBRSEY. 27 185,420 103,078 AICS ooo OG, 106 mee LOL 000 Ba 1,176,02%, 9 LOOO2TIME) oc nrc een Gea a 
BEY OTES (icine, areic ,O00,221 85,42 3,078 54,17 20,166 VOL, OC LO Iab ovat Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Sunday Courier, 50th ; 
2 New Jersey ..... 3,155,900 51,596 33,528 24,247 5,085 348,429 392,907 44,478 Bee fons Daily ae Pig hh 
oe Dotal 13,541,127 237,016 136,606 78,425 30,201 _ 1,429,429 1,569,834 140,405 Salt Lake City (Utah) Deseret News, 73rd year. 
NEW ENG Snes. ; South Bend (Ind.) Tribune, 50th year, 
1 Massachusetts _ 9,802 23, 625 39,568 8 585 562,300 90,776 Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Record, 50th year. 
2 Connecticut ...... Oe TAs 17,450 9,750 2,718 196,961 22,886 Winfield (Kan.) Courier, 50th year. 
B Maine ........... 13,849 6,163 4,771 590 97,141 —1,661 
4 Rhode Island .... 7,482 3,554 3,341 1,098 73,333 10,997 
Bow Hampahire |.  443°083 10,987 4381 4,267 288 cent 1009 
6 BO V ermont_ Re ocolats 852,428 7,796 4,700 2.135 265 2,59 ,02¢ CHANGES IN SIZE 
Zo Fotal 7,400,909 125,661 59,873 64,432 13,544 om, 307 1,052,332 135,025 
MISCELLANEOUS. Cian : : oh SE abe 
Newsdealers ..... 00 «0... tunis | AOS,946 Dy aa 527,178 558,618 31,440 ; da uV'edi per Brom TG Ghia Tote 
Unclassified .. 1... ee, Memmi nc ea 3/940 21,430 79 82,511 BL Oet att 04kti ee ee ee ee 
ONS ee eee 53,715 6,03 8,193 3,267 387,981 435,862 OT SSRN eer cea any ee 
JU 6 OCA) Ot Sa) 2c 2.264 356 1S PA! 5D8 13,865 18,598 4,733 | ae (N. C.) Herald from 7 cols. to 8 cols., 
J Un Gh dc Geena eee 7,180 176 2,498 965 69,396 on 3T8 Tee eae”. 4ei en Bee Ae ott 
MDE ERULOT Ot te oe SI is Scans BRE) tle ets | | Ms sie os 141 62 10,702 erie —10,3: Peet (OB) Caroutete Toes tant from 12% ems 
ee 63,159 174,449 186.820 4,931 1,041,633 _ rs _110,876 Kinston (N. C.) Free Press from 7 cols to 8 
a = a ie 50 ee cols., 12 ems 
a Western ......... 49,214 86,734 13,633 1,138,269 Longview (Wash ) News from 6 to 8 cols 
2 Southern ........ 152 5.88) 46,540 89,016 9,140 893,626 Meridian (Miss.) Star frem 7 cols to 8 cols., 12 
BeaOentral f,:...... 23879, Sed 460,623 209,957 119,748 25,673 2,969,997 are! 2a 
4 Northwestern -.... 10,140,228 182'718 ppt 42,919 8,760 1,179,931 Duden aViah) Standard-Examiner from 7 to 8 
5 Southwestern .... 8,804,065 99,401 24 874 a OT 4.175 557,226 _colg., 12 ems : 
6 Middle Atlantic .. 12,293,953 192,753 91,505 56,193 4,966 1,198,294 oh da emer ami aie Pe 
7 N. York-N. Jersey. 13,541,127 136,606 78,425 30,201 1,429,429 o Diet. oreetee «UNE rey. 2 
| 8 New England .... 7,400,909 3: 13,544 — 917,307 135,025 || Salt Lake City Telegram from 7 to 8 cols., 12 
BeOAISCENANEOUS 665. eo 63, 139 4,931 1,041,633 ete le s ie ke City Trit f 7 to 8 cols., 12 
ss as ans Le vi — im ll ——— + a ————— S ake y ribune nC ‘ 1 Ee - cols., “ 
Grand Total..... 105, 710,620 _ 1,729, ), 804 692, 44 a 125,023 11,325,712 12,728,993 1,403,281 Fe ees to ary os ae rads oe ; 
Page Rate ae ; oo. eA ae wo 5 0 we 0.810 =x —$2,250 a Ol 20, ae $45,350 — $51,100 —$5,750 | Seattle Union Record to tabloid 5-col., 16-page 
Rate per agate line ............- 5.50 ea te Le 69.75 —80 10.25 paper. 
eS Talladega (Ala.) Home from 6 to 7 cols 
—Decrease \| Waco News-Tribune from 7 cols., 13 ems, to 


—— ——— 8 ecols., 12 ems. 
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TERRITORIAL 
MARKETS 


Saturday 


Evening Post 


Literary 
Digest 


American 


Colliers Legion 


Outlook 


Life 


Judge 


Christian 
Herald 


Weekly 


Weekly 


Magazines Magazines 


Total 1922 Total 1923 


Gain 
or Loss 
23 vs. 22:17 


Ay. net paid 
Ay. net paid, including bulk.. 
Ay. distribution. 


2,356,334 
2,356,976 
2,371,666 


1,354,384 
1,354,384 
1,389,539 


1,002,101 
1,002,390 
1,017,062 


711,372 
711,511 
718,233 


86,682 
87,046 
89,402 


183,499 
184,537 
186,623 


167,640 
167,640 


172,959 


186,409 
187,459 
193,748 


5,863,693 
5,873,190 
5,962,694 


6,048,421 
6,051,943 
6,189,232 


184,728 
178,753 
176,538 


Detailed distribution for 


Mar. 10, 23 Apr.15,’23 May 5, ’23 


WESTERN STATES. 


cea ye 1920 
California 6,861 
Washington .... 
Colorado 
Oregon 
Montana 


Arizona 
Wyoming 
Nevada 


CODADOUP Whe 


1 


187,862 


70,560 


June 8, ’23 Jan. #1, ’23 


May 31, ’23 


11,880 


Mar. 24, ’23 


June 30, ’23 


415,826 
133,794 
76,965 
76,0389 
46,213 
31,162 
30,606 
24,467 
18,545 
6,889 


208,642 


138,683 


18,217 


860,506 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


1 Georgia 

North Carolina.. 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Virginia 
Mississippi ....- 
Louisiana 

South Carolina... 
Florida 


CUM AD OP Cb 


ar 


18,280 


10,553 


66,536 
62,389 
61,386 
59,948 
44,685 
79,735 
30,953 
53,667 
32,346 
65,020 


Totals 


202,549 


161,745 


538,465 


556,665 


CENTRAL STATES. 


1 Illinois 
2 Ohio 
Michigan : i 
Indiana 2,930,390 
Wisconsin 2,632,067 
Iowa 2,404,021 


155,656 
149,536 
94,557 
61,454 
49,419 
51,567 


80,478 
93,021 
47,043 
41,317 
30,492 
34,124 


354,464 
_872'579 
298'587 
165,768 
131,580 
153/891 


369,473 
382,798 
229,077 
165,690 
148,842 
156,964 


Mptals teow aneees 23,879,564 


562,189 


326,475 


264,958 


1,406,869 


1,452,844 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


1 Missouri 3 404, 055 
2 Minnesota 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

North Dakota... 

South Dakota... 636,547 


67,629 
56,736 
33,318 
26,844 
12,663 
13,906 


36,720 
34,334 
23,724 
19,267 
8,102 
8,467 


28,091 
26,292 
11,256 
11,757 
2,403 
2,714 


163,015 
162,265 
96,599 
78,266 
33,433 
38,182 


157,134 
159,659 
95,527 
79,197 
32,888 
43,129 


Totals 10,140,228 


211,096 


130,614 


77,518 101,023 


571,760 


567,534 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


1 Texas 
2 Oklahoma 
3 Arkansas 


4 New Mexico.... 360, "350 


67,3384 
29,596 
15,950 

6,040 


55,765 
21,790 
11,592 

4,003 


25,895 
10,704 


12,361 


166,990 
82,141 
38,792 
14,360 


166,398 
80,574 
43,448 
15,549 


Totals 8,804,065 


118,920 


88,150 


302,283 


305,769 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC. STATES, 


8,720,017 
1,463, 701 
1,449, 661 

437, 571 


1 Pennsylvania... 
2 West Virginia... 
3 Maryland 

4 Dist. of Columbia 
5 Delaware 223,003 


186,152 
20,370 
25,693 

21,91 
4,368 


117,476 
15,750 
16,639 
15,342 

3,189 


467,709 
51,444 
69,857 
55,557 
11,230 


471,945 
5 2 


Totals 12,293,953 


258,534 


168,396 


16,924 


655,797 


657,087 


NEW. YORK- NEW JERSEY. 


1 New York 10,385,227 
2 New Jersey..... 3,155, "900 


300,033 
70,981 


124,105 
40,315 


22,963 
5,785 


642,267 
179,612 


637,655 
176,011 


Totals 13,541,127 


371,014 


164,420 


128,363 


28,748 


15,308 


821,879 


813,666 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


1 Massachusetts .. 3,852,356 
2 Connecticut .... 1,380, 631 
8 Maine "768.014 
4 Rhode Island.... 604, 397 
5 New Hampshire. 443,083 
6 Vermont 352,428 


117,270 
37,396 
17,481 
13,528 
10,241 

8,646 


53,739 
18, 177 


7,138 
1,319 
1,575 
5TT 
1,132 
898 


7,400,909 


204,562 


12,639 


268,665 


282,046 


495,694 


Miscellaneous 


Newsdealers 
Unclassified 

Canada 

Alaska & U.S. Pos. 
Foreign 

Other Items........ 


54,252 
42,825 
103,893 
36,235 
65,545 
1,293 


Totals 


108,594 


28,405 


61,752 


304,043 


RECAPITULATION. 


8,542,622 
21,108,152 
23,879,564 

. 10,140,228 
8,804,065 


1 Western 

2 Southern 
Central 
Northwestern 
Southwestern ... 
Rea Atlantie.. 
N. Y.- Je aes 
New Doglend.. 
Miscellaneous 


a eres oe 


373,506 
202,549 
562,189 
211,096 
118,920 
258,534 
371,014 
204,562 
108,594 


208,642 
161,745 
326,475 
130,614 

88,150 
168,396 
164,420 
112,692 

28,405 


138,683 
81,203 
264,958 
77,518 
42,743 
115,962 
128,363 
92,164 
61,752 


795,607 


304,048 


860,506 
556,665 
1,452,844 
567,534 
305,769 
657,087 
813,666 
517,071 
299,386 


Grand total 


2,410,964 


1,389,539 


1,003,341 630,530 


97,239 


141,529 


166,733 


190,653 


Page rate 
Rate per agate line 
— Decrease. 


—$4,000 


€ 


=—¥8,000 sas= $1,287 
—5 3 


—$400 
—1 


—$725 
1.70 


—$630 
1.50 


—$950 
1.50 


5,892,397 


6,030,528 


—$18,157 
—34 


—$17,992 
34.70 


138,131 
—$165 
70 
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> - Class Class Gain 
TERRITORIAL MARKETS Scientific Popula r Forest & Physical Field & House Magazine Magazine or Loss 
j System American Sicience Stream Culture Stream Seautiful Total 1922 Total 1923: 1923-1922 
Total net paid....... ERY odes’ SRD eks's heed 207,548 78,014 250,143 54,121 253,009 87,090 63,662 948,775 993,587 44,812 
Total net paid, including bulk.............. 209,304 78,307 250,148 54,121 259,132 89,456 63,662 953,820 1,004,125 50,305 
Total distribution .......... Sey WOES sare i 219,434 82,876 253,087 55,060 261,098 92,401 66,107 988,279 1,030,063 41,784 
Detailed distribution for Bere eee ; 
Population : 
WESTERN STATES. _ 1920 __May, 1923 June, 1923 April, 1923 June, 1923 April, 1923 May, 1923 Feb., 1923 at * 
BVRIIDOTIVG: ci6 cere ce ec tcc cces 3,426,861 13,104 5,057 18,924 2,829 19,067 4,819 4,747 64,462 68,547 ~ 4,085 
BVGSUINEtON |... 5. cleaecsc aces 1,356,621 2,761 1,253 °° 5,741 1,190 7,254 1,982 927 21,289 21,108 —181 
MMEELTELCLO Ps 4s ore 5% cftinierass @ece 939,629 2,101 471 2,651 801 8,014 1,029 576 11,899 10,143 —1,756 
IN a 783,389 1,628 670 3,274 455 4,688 722 728 12,771 12,165 —606 
MPPBORTANG! ccc sc avecccs ces 548,889 847 322 2,436 265 2,418 884 tnt fl 6,036 7,349 1,313 
SUMEERES Poesia cs odo ce elaitiers eis. ave 449,396 1,018 118 1,165 141 1,252 864 142 4,201 4,200 —1 
MPERIEING) Gertie cus satis slavery yo cess 431,866 610 176 1,420 225 1,392 722 87 3,911 4,632 721 
BETIGONG fa sfss oc ss cleleeeecwe f 334,162 821 186 1,145 170 1,327 327 170 8,283 4,146 863 
BEEYY VOIDINGS Si. 6 0s steele sess : 194,402 620 123 933 81 563 446 134 2,462 2,900 438 
10 Navada ........... ook tare 77,407 198 81 427 75 318 176 33 —_—s«1,093 _ 1,808 (215 
Peels ws cs.ss...-- Rt a bike 8,542,622 23,708 8,457 38,116 5,782 41,293 11,471 7,721 131,407 «136,498 = =,0911 
SOUTHERN STATES. pai PRAISE iy 
MEPCRCRAYER Spe. ciu.e a ois'sleva-e 01 eles 2,895,832 2,104 309 2,381 147 1,952 93 712 9,174 8,536 —638 " 
Meorth Oarolina . 6... eee 2,559,123 1,681 350 2,585 250 2,298 1,003 735 7,787 8,902 1,115 , 
BCD CK cca sic coe bliss ee cce 2,416,630 2,032 234 1,850 241 1,001 795 772 7,562 6,925 —637 
BIMENDCHNCE. 95... cv sl dieisie o:slees 2,337,885 1,915 447 2,081 280 2,019 735 563 8,352 7,940 —412 ¢ 
MEDAN 65 .a eo eeclsie ccs ‘ 2,348,174 1,266 376 1,681 235 1,636 830 407 6,104 6,481 327 y' 
BMP LNA Olek s wie’ 0.0 6 croreisrs 8:0 . 2,309,187 2,090 770 2,405 382 2,142 862 528 9,837 9,179 —658 a 
MMPRTISHISSIPIDI! o)c sce piece ce ces 1,790,618 1,019 188 867 190 489 349 266 2,778 3,368 590 ~ 
MMPINSOISEEMG Hote ccc cicldice aise s 1,798,509 2,453 275 2,077 333 1,619 1,046 495 9,227 8,298 —929 
mepouth Carolina . ii... ..... 1,683,724 812 243 1,355 92 935 538 213 4,427 4,188 —239 y 
Se re 968,470 1,830 509 3,782 166 2,492 1,047 619 8,650 10,445 1,795 ‘ 
OUST aa ae ee 21,108,152 17,202 3,701 21,014 2,266 16,583 8,136 5,310 73,898 74,212 314 
——- = = —_— = = = S a a = _ See SSSA SS ae eee SS ’ 
CENTRAL STATES. ; bun oy . ’ aM Sine > . 
MEBELITBOIS Weistclsiciesccctsscces’ 6,485,280 15,565 1,767 18,390 1,561 15,111 4,637 4,283 64,441 61,314 —3,127 
TSE Se Se ee 5,759,394 14,016 8,047 18,338 1,806 15,486 5,347 4,184 65,285 62,224 —3,061 ‘ 
ANCHIG TY 0 is ao oid sieleisid vie 0 als 8,668,412 9,963 1,171 12,484 1,317 8,790 3,697 1,991 40,869 39,413 —1,456 y 
BPADGIANG vs... oes Wibies 6 2,930,390 5,237 608 6,955 1,058 4,883 OAT 1,453 23,052 22.405 —647 
BMNIBCOVISETE J, \0.o ols c ercleisicls cv c0e 2,632,067 4,338 761 5,994. 658 4,590 1,729 935 19,408 19,005 —403 7 
oS so eres aes SOC 2,404,021 3,708 951 6,660 649 8,914 1,899 933 19,3138 18,714 —599 ur 
ES re +. 23,879,564 52,827 8,305 68,821 7,049 52,774 19,520 13,779 232,368 «223,075 Ss 9,298 ‘ 
NORTHWESTERN STATES. mie h STs 5 pr iee? i a Se BE eG , 
MPPISNSOUPLO Ai siccis ds cc bces sieve 3,404,055 5,714 639 6,700 707 5,149 2,086 1,896 23,774 —883 di 
MeOLInnesote 8 cc. le hae ces 2,387,125 4,558 T71 6,689 736 5,232 2,388 1,008 21,927 —545 
ee 1,769,257 3,083 469 4,526 461 2,732 1,153 684 11,850 1,258 
Beebraska as... 2. fees e ee ee 1,296,372 2,299 785 3,871 494 2.337 991 463 12,201 —961 
meNorth Dakota ..../..<..... 646,872 628 244 1,837 181 1,126 334 100 3,304. 1,146 | i 
® pouth Dakota .........0.. 636,547 639 435 DE PAG 211 973 403 152 4,482 58 
BIA acts is tis's ots Kerk it ances 10,140,228 16,921 3,848 25,350 2,790 17,549 7,355 4,303 77,5388 73 
SOUTHWESTERN STATES. : ; i re ce i + 
EET Ee a 4,663,228 7,815 1,082 Tote A DICD: 8,027 2,567 1,647 27,260 2,778 
BBOKIGHGMA. 20. cceccceesces 2,028,283 3,180 293 4,602 423 4,353 1,802 447 15,598 —498 
BMATEANSAS Co... 0. cect ae 1,752,204 1,615 121 1,716 184 slik 782 354 5,445 538 
4 New Mexico ......... mere 360,350 407 137 661 95 909 210 106 2,160 365 
LS ea ves 8,804,065 13,017 1,583 14,354 2,277 14,500 ——=*B=861 2,554 «50,463 53, 3,183 
MIDDLE ATLANTIO STATES. aS Nae a Sree s E : 
mePennsylvania ............. 8,720,017 17,766 3,408 20,054 4,174 18,816 5,554 4,485 73,364 74,257 893 
@ West Virginia ............ 1,463,701 2,080 248 3,090 427 2,245 959 571 8,616 9,620 1,004 
ES Sa OS 1,449,661 2,611 406 2,478 297 1,806 830 654 9,890 9,082 —808 
4 District of Columbia....... 437,571 1,905 288 itary 128 2,356 617 1,151 9,052 8,162 —890 
MEOIAWATC .....0050500. ey 223,003 215 141 353 45 319 182 111 1,066 1,866 300 
Gris 2s... se ee aps. 12,208,058 24,577 4,491 27,692 5,071 25,542 8,142 6972 101,988 «102,487 ~=S=Ss« 90 
NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY. _ ae oe ee ere a 
Oe a 10,385,227 25,693 3,453 27,308 4,139 27,568 10,036 11,666 116,840 109,863 —6,977 
MENEW JETSCY oc. ce essen es 3,155,900 7,020 2,087 6,782 1,026 5,107 2,709 1,584 26,242 26,315 Se 23 
RNR 21S dig) s sce s sls ators ee 18,541,127 32,713 5,540 34,090 5,165 32,675 12,745 13,250 143,082 136,178 —6,904 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. ‘ ‘ > ae 
ae Massachusetts ...........- 3,852,356 8,803 2,173 10,153 1,000 7,869 2,802 5,761 40,739 38,561 2,178 
Meconnecticut .........es00: 1,380,631 2,698 1,183 3,647 456 2,761 1,461 1,717 14,538 13,873 —665 
MINER ICDS. 6 OS Sich, bok caste 768,014 1,256 269 2,801 416 1,611 841 567 7,201 7,761 560 
memtnode Island ...........- 604,397 878 ek ala he gs 112 985 473 T17 5,635 4,555 —1,080 
5 New Hampshire........... 443,083 642 255 1,967 180 717 575 438 4,442 4,774 332 
mebermont ..........2. ps rice 352,428 427 169 954 183 570 413 268 __ 2,890 2,934 544 
a eee wee. 7,400,909 14,704 4,216 20,695 2,297 14,513 6,565 9,468 74,945 2,4DG ye aor 
MISCELLANEOUS. , aie Sghd oe 
Newsdealers ........ Ditetriepeveee A AME Leeann ile \CS.0/ecrats DEOOO tie Mey... s 14 OOO 2 ati hetinn, oi DUE In eet ee 3, CON pe ae, on ae 48 444. 42,900 —15,544 }} 
ORE ns Ae teacher cy Walk ee 1,992 PA A bd SHOE) Ur aaa AP a as Wei 6,411 4,574 —1,837 
See why Minds Mas cette. 10,757 773 10,749 250 15,800 1,991 1,297 41,809 41,617 —192 
Alaska & U.S. Possessions... —=ia«.«....... 528 365 1,906 79 1,671 384 282 4,338 5,215 877 
ITY, ce ahs. th onion 1,248 4,397 1,902 107 11,891 174 607 16,510 20,326 3,816 
BRCETTCMS. 5. aces c sees gu WP. | Seo drei? Se eo hee 256 008) > wees So esc 11,168 2,542 76 5,604 23,045 _ A, a1 
| ee ee petiad. 12,533 36,683 25,792 14,436 40,880 5,091 2,262 133,116 __—«:187,677 4,561 
MARKET GROUPS. f tal axe uke 
On a 8,542,622 23,708 8,457 38,116 5,732 41,293 11,471 (hy PA) 131,407 136,498 5,091 
BPETHETH oo 6 coc wn cicuic oe ee 21,108,152 17,202 3,701 21,014. 2,266 16,583 8,136 5,310 73,898 74,212 314 
EE os oy eve ess 23,879,564 52,827 8,305 68,821 7,049 52,774 19,520 13,779 232,368 223,075 —9,293 
4 Northwestern ............. 10,140,228 16,921 38,343 25,350 2,790 17,549 7,355 4,303 77,538 77,611 73 
® Southwestern ............. 8,804,065 13,017 1,583 14,354 2,277 14,500 5,361 2,554 50,463 53,646 8,183 
6 Middle Atlantic........... 12,293,953 24,577 4,491 27,692 5,071 25,542 8,142 6,972 101,988 102,487 499 
| 7 New York-New Jersey..... 13,541,127 32,713 5,540 34,090 5,165 32,675 12,745 18,250 143,082 136,178 —6,904 
8 New URE METLOE TD Sooke aie ice wre 7,400,909 14,704 4,216 20,695 2,297 14,513 6,565 9,468 74,945 ° 73,458 —2,487 
9 Miscellaneous .......... Se ee 12,533 36,683 25,792 14,436 40,880 5,091 2,262 :133,116 187,677 4,561 
Grand totals ... ages 208,202 76,319 275,924 47,083 256,309 84,386 65,619 1,018,805 1,013,842 —4,963 
ee es —$1,000 —$600  —$675 $32,175 —$625 —$450 —575 $4,081.75 $4,246.75  —165 
MERERMLEMITIG A. c 0 ines aie Sti «oc ec csere oo 2.45 —t1 1.70 75 1.85 1.10 125 985 1,010 25 
—Decrease. 
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ANALYSIS OF CIRCULATIONS BY TERRITORIAL MARKET GROU 


Compiled by EDITOR & PUBLISHER, With the Co-operation , 


Copyright, | 


7 | 
Amenean 


A Ls Review of World’s Metro- : American Atlantic Red 
MARKETS Cosmopolitan Reviews American MHarper’s McClure’s Work politan Scribner’s Boy Monthly Book Century 
TNotalinet -paidiyc.ctves-s eicies.o sie 1,101,160 150,795 2,021,769 66,460 195,411 104,563 190,356 72,824 234,904 113,448 700,561 32,201 
Total net paid, including bulk. . 1,101,160 150,795 2,021,769 68,697 195,411 104,721 190,964 73,036 250,297 116,940 701,286 32,291 
DPotalidistribution® 4.0... sel /esi- 1,112,486 160,695 2,070,487 71,038 198,407 107,240 191,201 78,664 271,957 120,664 710,694 35,199 
Detailed distribution for March, 1923 April, 1923 Feb., 1923 June, 1923 April, 1923 May, 1923 April, 1923 June, 1923 June, 1923 Feb., 1923 June, 1923 April, 1923 


Population 1920 
WESTERN STATES. ys 
Californialenie..: 3,426,861 : 9,324 108,568 5 ¢ 3,264 7,822 | 
Washington .... 1,356,621 ; { mays 39,410 7 5 822 1,344 265 || 
Colorado <..-... 939,629 3 § 29,770 : 678 1,445 
Oregon’ \alastens 783,389 3,628 27,687 ¢ 489 3,95 949 
hia Dee 544.889 3 12,405 : 52¢ 281 382 
Sra atone te ccs 449,396 5,079 94 6,572 23: 158 ¢ 323 
AEN or en 431,866 16 ; 9,481 ( RC 2, 227 257 
Is ae 334,162 5,449 2 167 64 32k 
Wyoming: ...... 194,402 ATE 5,bp3 5 ¢ 112 178 
Nevada Miituc. 77,407 7 35 1,485 3 ‘ 34 : 66. 
Total. Shscbek. 8,542,622 162,447 21,978 246,380 4,289 69 6,232 13,087 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
Georgiall iaiieoe. 2,895,832 
North Carolina... 2,559,123 
Kentucky (2.2 -. 2,416,630 
Tennessee ...... 2,337,885 
Ala barna | aise. tes ole 2,348,174 
Virginia eine. | eeoOOeL sa 
Mississippi ..... 1,790,618 10,041 142 
Louisiana ...... 1,798,509 15,338 210 
South Carolina.. 1,683,724 5,a¢ 922 10,749 220 
LOS HL oridar eee 968,470 re a 16,096 264 


Total ......... 21,108,152 108,099 15,651 183,148 i 5,68 12,685 ; SESS es 


CENTRAL STATES. 
Tiliniois eee 6,485,280 66,250 7,905 141,069 
ODIO Ceea erecta 5,759,394 33,758 7,684 167.106 
Michigan ....... 3,668,412 52,621 5,339 107,274 
Indiana’ seep c tele 2,930,390 24,431 3,240 68,074 
Sekeesete 2,632,067 19,478 2,772 56,200 
2 ane ee laden 2,404,021 18,243 3,119 66,051 
. 23,879,564 244,781 30,059 605,774 
NORTHWESTERN STATES. 
Missouri Foc... 3,404,055 31,000 
Minnesota ...... 2,387,125 21,906 
KANSAS) Poe see 4s 10,797 
Nebraska ...... 
North Dakota... 
South Dakota... : 


Total sy...) LO4O/e28 3,85 12,398 212,824 
SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 
dL. TRexasiees .ii-5 ee 4,663,228 ‘ ie 5200 I 5S 34 E 1,278 
2 Oklahoma ...... 2,028,283 5 5 F 
3 Arkansas. senor 1,752,204 : 
4 New Mexico.... 360,350 ; | 
Total ......... 8,804,065 7,666 118,694 23 3: D4 | 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. ; | 
1 Pennsylvania ... 8,720,017 alts 14,342 155,643 
2 West Virginia... 3, 1,908 18,971 
3 Maryland ...... 1453 17,426 
4 Dist. of Columbia 3,95 1,676 15,607 
5 Delaware ...... 223,008 7 44] 3,385 111 
be Dotal Pn. eleee ape 32,9: 19,820 211,032 5,184 
NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY. 
1 New York...... 10,385,227 3, 22,658 196,516 6,728 ‘05: 21,922 
ete 3,155,900 ‘ 4,723 51,035 1,916 5 2.904 ¢ 
Total Us ees dd nde B 27,381 247,551 8,644 25 3 41,270 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
1 Massachusetts .. 3,852,356 B26 5,430 100,318 4,104 : 5, 5,567 
2 Connecticut .... 1,380,631 5,787 2303 33,988 1,393 2 2,196 
SiMaine canst. 768,014 1: 1,190 15,628 606 
4 Rhode Island.... 604,397 627 13,588 415 
5 New Hampshire. 443,083 ; 694. 9,518 483 
GiVermonte. oa ae. 352,428 2,64: __ 587 7,541 ’ 897 
oes ee 7,400,909 92,128 10,831 180,576 7,398 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Newasdealers.i..0. "See Se ea ae Ke 123246) ~ 31,938 cop wae ce She epee SRE a enn en 
Dnolassified,,,) ) Waite Po tae oe 2167 1 etek oa: 1: ees ‘ ; ae saiese, 0 46 nn 
Canada isee.. Libs 888 79% 31,131 ¢ 528% 9/502 OTe) ne 541 an 2 0ae 
Alaska & U..SiPos; seh: a ‘ 4,905 


Horeign Seiten... pone ‘ : 5,194 
Other’ items..... ‘ 


Ee weds 558 10,605_-41,280° 


CEMNDOUP CNH 


_ 


18,839 287 268 : 76: 2 701 
22,206 369 
23,339 384 
25,370 319 42 5 : | 
16,344 196 3 : i Ai 83 |}, 
24,820 609 


OMAIDMUAWNH 
IASI MWCO wm 
WAOLOT RHO Ot 


13,914 16,094 37,654 ; 

1771 9) 17,180 43,110 966 | 
11,609 26,305 

6,196 16,843 | 

5,236 11,420 | 

8,041 14,329 | 

64,356 24,479 149,661 | 


DOF wwe 


02] PAR pA RO GO CO 


— 


8,768 2,623 
7,150 2,662 
4,350 1,041 
4,455 842 
1,629 255 
312 
7,735 | 
) 
| 


WUTSL Te) Ton} 
Bebo 
RAI Om=l 
AIR co 1 51 


finn 
D089 “1505: 
+] 
ay 
et 


14,322 


Western 6/00... 8,542,622 162,447 1,975 8° 3,15 ; : 13,087 
Southern ...... 21,108,152 108,099 5.6! 3145 ‘967 5, 7.294 
Central weeiees) 23'879.564 244.781 59: B77 : ; g. 
Northwestern .. 10,140.228 83,828 2,398 
Southwestern’... 8,804,065 67,940 7,666 
Middle Atlantic.. 12:293'953 122'930 3. 
INSEMEN: ae ee 13,541,127 173,860 : 64: T 

8 New England... 7,400,909 92,128 ),8% 180,576 3 15,25: 9,476 17,839 
Miscellaneous... °...... 74.553 41230 -25 36,712 17,678 


1,140,566 156,389 2,047,208 66,348 101,233 185,121 245,613 695,850 
ay Aas ie, ee —$3,000 —$360 —S$5,000 —$300 $675 —$350 —$400 ; —$1,700 —$1,800 
if 190 12 eit 0 ° 5 . =i 


= 


= 


E 


9] jae 
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| 
9| |< 
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'D ADVERTISING RATES OF THE LEADING MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


mau of Advertising, American Newspaper Publishers Association. 


tipitor & PustisHeR ComPANy 


| j 
MARKETS 4 , General General) Gain | 
j Blue 500 228 Saint Boy's Motion Current Magazines Magazines or Loss 
| Book Hearst’s Everybody’s Nicholas Magazine Photoplay Picture Munsey’s Opinion Total 1922 Total 1923 1923--1922 } 
fuemeal met paid............... 199,864 390,131 355,727 63,056 77,301 486,537 369,610 77,457 85,118 6,725,270 ee iene 363,983 | 
| Total net paid, including bulk. 200,078 390,131 335,727 63,056 17,384 486,793 375,937 717,457 87,298 6,778,304 7,121,228 343,924 | 
fepotal distribution............ 202,317 407,302 384,571 64,176 92,822 495,208 379,954 78,274 94,314 6,938,955 77397 670 388.715 | 
| Detailed distribution. for 
Population 1920 June, 1923 Mar., 1923 Mar., 1923 Apr., 1923 _June, 1923) June, 1923 May, 1923 June, 1923 April, 1923 
| WESTERN igs ATES. xs a . =<. ; i te tie eh a 7 I 
‘1 California ...... 3,426,861 16,581 28,806 27,338 4,194 1,899 «42,369 ~~«=29.718 361,855 458,487 97,132 | 
2 Washington 1,356,62 5, 033 7,099 8,735 709 1,301 10,617 7,081 118,115 140,486 22.371 |} 
3 Colorado ....... 939,629 3,912 1,407 585 648 5,648 3,707 81,684 86,539 4,855 | 
MRONTRLON on se cee aie 783,389 4,256 3,676 5DT S07 4 702 S116 70,245 83,845 13,600 
@ Montana ....... 548,889 2,529 78 33 521 2,044 1,759 39,902 39,986 84 | 
CT ee 449,396 1,549 88 104 165 2,241 2,109 25,264 26,650 1,386 
IGANO.. . cay sce ds 431,866 1,637 80 186 397 1,259 1,261 98152 28,550 398 | 
BRATIZONG 55 555.06 s 334,162 1,93 84 171 169 932 849 20,305 20,878 573 
® Wyoming ...... 194,402 1,227 83 102 188 1,436 893 20,084 21,339 1,305 
10 Nev yada _ 77,407 817 51 49 58 428 393 7,089 7,708 619 
Total ... 8,542,622 32,4 ‘899 54,263 41,715 «6,991 6,148 71,677 50,886 772,145 914,468 142,328 | } 
ITHE RN STATES. eR PaO 7 he Ptah! 1.9 eae. . fae, . 
I Pescox 7 Oeen et ee 2,895,832 1,581 162 361 537 4,986 21ST = a ham. 1009 Lledo 66,803 2,570 | : 
2 North Carolina. . 2,559,123 1,452 173 463 636 3,731 1,792 4 1,151 49,881 59,437 9,556 : 
mesentucky ...)... 2,416,630 1,903 1,827 488 97 3,907 2,616 93 1,034 61,209 65,112 3,908 4 
feet Tennessee ...... 2,337,885 2,067 162 B57 447 4,386 2,769 51 1,009 59,856 68,866 9,010 ? 
1 5 Alabama eeiancene 2,348,174 1,396 362 230 489 3,208 2,167 41 826 43,469 49,301 5,832 ’ 
6 2,309,187 2,617 309 629 628 5,775 3,080 131 1,274 73,504 81,592 8,088 
a. 2 SAPD so «a 1,790,618 876 128 180 360 1,441 916 2 595 30,227 31,831 1,604 f 
8 Louisi: ait Ap ee ee 1,798,509 1,937 4,423 209 341 4,510 5,080 9 692 55,487 63,933 8,446 i 
9 South Carolina. . oe 719 108 239 296 2,151 902 34 566 29,017 29,828 811 
10 Florida ........ 968,470 1,907 _ 236 314 685 3,496 2,598 54 771 57,940 60,132 2,192 f 
Total -. 21,108,152 16,456 2 a RO 3,470 «5,016 37,591 24,707 571 9,017 ~—*524,823 576,835. 52.019 | ‘ 
CENTRAL STATES. ap bee. ey ets 7! Er >, haa 3 za ‘ y 
fet Illinois ........ 11,944 31,581 BOTS 3,009 3,843 33,892 315 ~=«=©3,540 418760 444105 25,345 5 
- Ce eee 10,634 23,586 27,106 2,862 2.909 26,884 77 3,639 398,479 458,504 60,025 
3 Michigan ...... : 6,307 20,664 14,915 1,636 1,564 14,418 186 2,033 256,526 295,042 38,516 4 
Indiana ........ 2'930,390 5,125 8,677 5,453 1,088 1,203 11,118 7,863 153 1,589 157,414 172,122 14,708 | a 
5 Wisconsin ...... 2,632,067 3,083 7,976 2,688 1,496 9,648 5,927 109 1,885 126,456 139,520 13,064 ’ 
Bae tOWA ws. 2'404,021 3,614 7,651 947 912 7: __ 7,833 5,225 129 1,497 146,445 150,949 4,504 | 
Total .. 23,879,564 40,707 100,135 73,842 11,003 — 103,793 81,884 1,269 14,183" 1,504,080 1,660,242 156,162 
NORTHWESTERN STATES. ; Ry +a PS. Were. 
M Missouri ....... 3,404,055 5,018 11,199 2,759 1,015 11,672 9,157 116 1,62 167,600 180,619 13,019 | 
2 Minnesota ...... 2,387,125 4,220 7,719 6,287 1,107 8,875 5,586 144 1,387 160,379 155,811 —4 568 
mo ikansas ........ 1,769,257 2,000 4,214 816 564 3,990 3,476 82 902 87,598 89,183 1,585 
4 Nebraska ...... 1,296,372 2,108 4,388 1,348 420 4,93 2,796 51 998 79,188 84,127 4,939 | 
5 North Dakota. 646,872 651 1,679 128 156 1,161 838 21 446 27'009 26,338 =——671 | 
6 South Dakota... 636,547 787 O12 13 5.229 374,002 1 yy 849 34 482 29,449 30,376 927 
= Total . 10,140,228 14,784 31,111 11,469 3,491 0 32,134 22,695 448 1,835 551, 223 566,454 15,28 
SOUTHWESTERN STATES. a ‘ ee Si he — Si: = are ee O i 
Mebexas ....... 4,663,228 6,677 12,678 428 675 1,560 12,664 9,498 83 2,221 202,650 4,422 
2 Oklahoma ...... 2028": 283 2,473 6,576 166 279 650 § 4,389 17 1,023 94,808 5,184 
8 Arkansas ...... 752,204 1,183 2,573 101 152 543 2.523 1,559 25 663 42,211 4,566 
4 New Mexico. 360,350 491 999 69 97 168 753 633 22 229 15,083 1,038 
Total . 8,804,065 10,824 22,826 764 1,203 2.921 21,220 16,074 147 4,136 354,752 15,210 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC § STATES , ey ae =: oz. ; 2 ale oS ae Lae | 
1 Pennsylvania ... 8,720,017 13,851 29,546 23,925 3.471 39.648 36, 497 4,985 504,215 587,663 33,448 
2 West Virginia. 1,463,701 2,177 3,611 185 690 3,968 2 941 58,539 61,458 2,919 
3 Maryland ...... 1,449,661 2,331 6,863 3,769 Sina) 4,309 870 66,927 75,477 8,550 | 
| 4 Dist. of Columbia 437,571 1,755 4,612 2,670 110 3,815 617 66,826 74,540 7,714 | 
5 Delaware 330 633 1,246 64 776 ? 102 12,162 «12,350 188 | 
Total i. 20,444 45,265 31,795 4,706 52,516 708,669 761,488 52.819 
—— = = = = —— = == = — — ae = — == = = oe | 
NEW YORK- NE WwW JE R SE iY. i } ‘hs Dae eee See iu F | 
1 New York...... 20,948 60,799 46,096 8,025 3,202 66,598 62,456 906 7,202 801,028 840,871 ~ 89,843 
2 New Jersey..... 5,141 10,118 4 | 18,885 | *) 2.881 1041 18,246 19,293 256 2,043 201,726 213.504 «11,778 
Total ae a 26,089 70,917 64,981 10,906 4,243 84,8: 81,679 _ 1,162 9,245 1,002,754 1,054,375 51,621 
NEW ENGLAND. an a 7 eR Va ae ee Pte Gi § aS ae é a he ie” 
1 Massachusetts .. 3,852,356 8,062 20,377 28,142 4,129 1,209 25,280 15,830 562 2,307 306,868 345,885 - 39,017 
2 Connecticut 1,880,63 3,207 4,811 430 1,458 451 10,717 6,026 212 911 98,927 107,830 8,908 | 
SeMiaine ......... 768,014 1,300 2,028 279 520 627 3,254 ABS 140 159 42,500 46,337 3,837 
4 Rhode Island. 604,897 1,222 POUT 150 38 126 4,840 2,471 67 252 42,402 43,157 T55D 
5 New Hampshire. 443,083 682 1,180 180 420 224 2,088 1,383 89 298 26,108 27,341 1,233 
6 Vermont ....... 352,428 522 711 170 _ 409 279 1,422 _ 813 _ 82 232 20,922 21,164 242 | 
Meptotal.......... 7,400,909 14,995 31,384. 29,351 7,374 — 2,916 47,601 28,854 1152S 591,714 53,987 |] 
MISCELL. ANEOU S. ey BM co he Fins sent ie ine "5 a oan eo Ros. i. re ; ; A f in 
- Newsdealers eyecove Manet a, 86,175 UC SPS eS RR) | Re Be relia em 60,375 10,365 46,087 327,889 —218.198 || 
BENS OGd ee dreh ee tee 7,958 AAO ? ABS 5s 2 ee Aenentne 206 9,689 84,078 26:12 se — tal 
Te ee ki vcs 17,414 514 93 369 15,112 12,568 288 407 202,736 222,789 20,053 
Alaska& U.S.Pos. ...... B46 WEG O oe aes, 284 138 1,097 1,601 19% 572 20,634 21,895 1,261 
MEDEA 0:55. be Cle edd ws 3,154 922 899 123 5,520 1,738 955 288 45,344 43,570 —1,77: 
MMOMROEIUS $5 os li osc bcc Set hy oe ven ; ahd Leis 40 “Osean . 13 «138,082 ,362 41,074 33,712 
|_ Total hoo 21,914 11,791 95,569 12,271 «22,503 22,180 __ 25, 171 61,934 —_—~3.4,408 16,241 683,944 —172,297 
MARKET GROUPS. eT) SS > Ses Sea ety i PY . 
1 Western ....... 8,542,622 32,899 54,263 41,715 6,991 6,148 71,677 50,886 644 9,077 772,145 914468 142.393 
2 Southern ...... 21:108'152 16,456 34,040 7,890 3,470 5,016 37,591 24,707 571 9,017 524,823 576.8935 52,012 
3 Central ........ 23,879,564 40,707 100,135 73, 842 11,003 12,346 103,793 81,884 1,269 14,183 1,504,080 166,242 156,162 
4 Northwestern 10,140,228 14,784. 81,411 11,469 3,491 5,540 32,134 22.695 448 5,835 551,223 566.454 15,231 
5 Southwestern ... 8.804.065 10,824 22,826 764 1,203 2,921 21,220 16,074 147 4,136 339,542 354,752 15,210 
6 Middle Atlantic.. 12,293,953 20,444 45,26 31,795 6,209 4,706 52,516 50,101 878 7,515 708,669 761,488 52,819 
ffm. Y-NuJ...... 13,541,127 26,089 70,917 64,981 10,906 243 84,844 81,679 1,162 9,245 1] 002 754 1,054,375 51,621 
IS New England... 7,400,909 14,995 31,384 29,351 7,374 2.916 47,601 28,854 ay, 4,459 © 587,72 591,714 53,987 
2 MisceHaneous .. ...... 21.914 11.791 95,569 12,271 22.593 22,130 25,171 93 34,403 856/241 683,944 —172'297 
| — Grand Total. ..105,710,620 199,112 401,732 —«357,376 62,918 66,429 473,506 382,051 _ 20: 97,870 6,797,204 7,164,272 367,068 || 
= — —— = = —— — ————— = ——— ——— = ——- - | 
vage rate........ Se See —$250 —$1, 350 — -=—=$450 —$250 —$850 —$1,050 = Ae —$250 —$300 —$19,440 $19,985 —$545 
ate per agate ait gees? S. 5 1.25 3.50 2 25 1.50 1:25 2.60 1.80 1.50 1.50 54.55 56.05 1.50 | 
_ Decrease. 
EE eee | 
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NEWSPAPER LINEAGE, 23 CHIEF CITIES, 1914-1923. 


TEN years of newspaper advertising in 107 
newspapers of 23 large American cities 
show a steady, almost uninterrupted, growth in 
volume, with 1923 making a new high level of 
1,190,907,700 agate lines. The 1914 total, the 
first comprehensive tabulation ever made, was 
662,586,542 agate lines, the total for last year 
representing a gain for the decade of 528,321,- 
158 agate lines, or almost 80 per cent. 

The 1923 gain over 1922 was 77,887,025 lines, 
or 7 per cent. 

The 1923 gain over the previous high mark, 
made in 4920, of 1,175,021,331 lines, was 15,- 
886.569 agate lines, or 1.2 per cent. 

On the opposite page appears a chart show- 
ing monthly fluctuations for the past ten years, 
based on the monthly totals on this and the two 
following pages. The 1923 section of the chart 


for new monthly records, May and October 
each passing 111,000,000 lines. A curious fea- 


nati Post, Cincinnati Times-Star, Cleveland 
News and News-Leader, Cleveland Plain Dealer, 


ture of last year’s chart is that December ad- Cleveland Press, Detroit Free Press, Detroit 
vertising did not exceed that for November, the News, Detroit Times, Houston Chronicle, 
graph showing a steady drop from the October Houston Post, Houston’ Press, Indianapolis 
peak. Newspapers which are included in the News, Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis Times, 


tabulation are: 

Atlanta Georgian American, Atlanta Journal, 
Baltimore American, Baltimore News, Baltimore 
Sun, Baltimore Evening Sun, Birmingham Age- 
Herald, Birmingham News, Boston American, 
Boston Globe, Boston Herald and Traveler, Bos- 
ton Post, Boston Telegram, Boston Transcript, 
Buffalo Commercial, Buffalo Courier and En- 
quirer, Buffalo Express, Buffalo News, Buffalo 
Times, Chicago American, Chicago Daily News, 
Chicago Herald & Examiner, Chicago Journal, 
Chicago Post, Chicago Tribune, Cincinnati Com- 


Kansas City Journal, Kansas City Post, Kansas 
City Star and Times, Los Angeles Express, Los 
Angeles Herald, Los Angeles Record, Los An- 
geles Examiner, Los Angeles Times, Milwaukee 
Journal, Milwaukee Leader, Milwaukee Senti- 
nel, Milwaukee Wisconsin News and Sunday 
Telegram, Minneapolis Journal, Minneapolis 
Tribune, Minneapolis News (Jan. 1-June 28, 
1923); New Orleans Item, New Orleans States, 
New Orleans Times-Picayune, New York Amer- 
ican, Brooklyn Eagle, Brooklyn Times, Brook- 
New York Commercial, 


lyn Standard Union, 


shows the year’s volume twice breaking through mercial Tribune, Cincinnati Enquirer, Cincin- | New York Evening Post, 
1923 
January February March April May June July August 
Alanita sere siete ctenye 1,373,274 1,429,730 1,803,998 1,887,160 1,957,732 1,647,604 1,554,560 1,501,584 
Baltimore .......- 3,970,499 3, 576. 656 4,696,165 5,008,707 5,050,620 4,601,030 3,859,931 3,511,708 
Birmingham ...... 1,532,328 1,510,460 2,215,486 1,959,748 1,970,948 1,906,058 2,043,902 1,857,912 
Hostoniaidscskers 4,562,423 4,181,021 5,914,108 6,151,652 6,278,810 5,487,908 4,262,953 4,204,539 
Buftalor ve sneure« 2,964,896 2,630,370 3,609,176 3,879,647 3,889,668 3,482,475 2,684,687 2,497,529 
GRICAGT Fis scieincieye 6,576,975 5,873,121 7,406,139 7,690,248 7,526,859 6,711,930 5,223,255 5,201,430 
Gincinnati «..j01,.0:s 3,155,100 3,064,500 3,798,900 3,763,500 3,758,100 3,450,000 3,061,200 2,942,100 
Cleveland ........ 3,490,875 3,279,450 4,238,400 4,443,450 4,376,550 4,031,400 3,448,425 3,422,025 
Detroit wi. ccecss 4,307,100 3,870,776 4,884,418 5,242,300 5,261,662 4,654,034 4,051,978 4,028,864 
HOUSTON So. tse aleie ee 1,944,978 1,818,278 2,318,484 2,455,768 2,393,846 2,152,542 2,194,836 2,061,262 
Indianapolis ...... 2,712,357 2,537,412 6,221,307 3,135,747 3,207,039 2,915,784 2,478,372 2,372,445 
Kansas City ...<5 2,614,964 2,733,523 3,394,054 3,401,763 3,444,455 3,349,994 2,782,156 2,701,685 
Los Angeles 2.2... 7,550,732 7,074,858 8,260,252 8,391,684 8,609,860 7,942,298 7,263,169 7,386,834 
Milwaukee .....6. 2,720,944 2,433,383 3,115,935 3,295,355 3,376,214 2,906,065 2,494,104 2,561,389 
Minneapolis ...... 2,633,409 2,750,192 3,234,972 3,675,816 3,433,085 3,027,148 2,296,033 2,588,348 
New Orleans . 2,591,694 2,426,583 3,273,022 3,281,942 3,181,808 2,830,316 2,783,365 2,601,786 
New York 14,110,200 11,951,634 14,672,634 16,630,614 15,616,644 13,793,456 10, 751 018 10,025,332 
Philadelphia 6,797,280 6,149,873 7,704,161 7,860,648 8,087,400 7,463,066 5,593,212 5,448,229 
Portland 2,979,230 2,555,154 3,145,464 3,184,706 3,189,452 3,022,320 2.724.372 2,672,628 
Sti) Louis’ <6. ei 01 3,462,700 3,606,880 4,283,960 4,523,560 4,283,340 3,897,260 3,093,440 3,154,900 
Stee Patil nis o atersse 2,008,314 2,049,082 2,473,954 2,740,878 2,919,096 2,314,998 1,940,764 2,123,086 
San Francisco 4,375,952 4,212,656 4,981,354 4,926,208 5,238,717 4,506,375 4,265,131 4,323,165 
Washington ...... 3,634,277 3,472,710 4,370,409 4,300,893 4,398,133 4,175,462 3,627,456 3,165,140 
Totals by months.. 92,070,501 85,188,302 106,926,752 110,831,994 111,450,038 100,269,523 84,478,319 82,353,920 
1922 
January February March April May June July August 
Atlanta .2ec.cceos s 1,332,194 1,363,054 1,523,026 1,645,714 1,624,322 1,378,328 1,432,158 1,523,536 
Baltimore ....eee . 3,662.285 3,108,921 4,133,018 4,545,524 4,642,353 4,493,869 3,708,037 3,594,681 
Birmingham ..... .. 1,634,850 1,461,810 1,550,934 1,721,650 1,554,308 1,547,252 1,461,502 1,427,874 
Boston .ccesccvcse 4,661,976 4,061,086 5,545,089 5,848,799 5,664,252 5,156,496 4,033,259 4,331,537 
Buffalo .....ceccce 2,820,703 2,477,217 3,278,319 3,373,073 3,415,688 3,022,157 2,527,507 2,609,978 
Chicago! a.c0s sce. 5,651,277 4,955,973 6,434,493 6,606,688 6,478,047 6,013,521 5,005,191 5,072,649 
Cincinnati ...... .. 2,925,000 2,610,000 3,093,000 3,203,700 3,179,100 2,748,293 2,768,100 2,579,700 
Cleveland ...... vee 054035425. 2,831,400 3,550,200 3,695,400 3,744,150 3,471,675 3,119,025 3,142,350 
Detroit) iors cles ss cies 4,029,592 3,408,776 4,299,246 4,415,684 4,615,240 4,423,818 3,645,866 3,657,360 
Houston .....e++- 1,840,650 1,685,628 2,034,858 2,330,020 2,177,854 2,109,464 1,957,704 1,776,250 
Indianapolis ......- 2,552,259 2,342,610 3,018,948 2,342,610 3,092,502 2,768,475 2,495,124 2,362,371 
Kansas City....... 2,356,572 2,395,493 2,866,177 3,072,297 2,906,029 2,826,116 2,586,387 2,494,871 
Los Angeles ....... 6,995,072 6,118,098 7,087,192 7,251,384 7,319,284 7,102,368 6,874,518 6,738,368 
Milwaukee 2,656,716 2,166,171 2,788,912 2,852,431 2,800,506 2,765,153 2,180,578 2,239,011 
Minneapolis . 2,269,694 2,496,013 2,842,154 3,210,721 3,094,621 2,791,527 2,588,474 2,724,308 
New Orleans.. ame 765, 194 2,268,095 2,881,092 3,337,058 2,985,515 2,748,293 2,742,657 2,616,192 
New York.......+- 13, 544, 936 11,337,442 13,904,268 14, 398, 424 14,377,976 13,363,298 10,707,422 10, 640, 180: 
Philadelphia A 6,459,987 5, "585, 580 6,759,595 7,046,978 7,121,160 6,812,709 5,394,289 5,478,877 
Portland ..ccccsces 2,942,408 2,586,010 3,248,204 3,405,206 3,176,628 3,042,046 2°933,322 2.924.474 
St, (Dowts «<6 eens ane 3,280,900 3,097,800 3,837,460 4,110,460 3,959,420 3,653,540 3,233,860 3,176,440 
Ste Paull acciers endiecta's 1,751,974 1,689,030 2,170,630 2,303,014 2,361,310 2,053,968 1,348,200 1,334,578 
San Francisco...... 4,031,062 3,579,492 4,232,074 4,520,334 4,594,632 4,281,508 4,004,518 4,015,242 
Washington ....... 3,671,120 3,451,232 4,081,220 4,369, 024 4,121,735 3,928,865 3,367,581 3,198,490 
Totals by Months. . 87,239,846 77,076,931 95,160,109 99,606,203 99,006,632 95,502,739 80,115,279 79,659,317 
1921 
City January February March April May June July August 
Pitlantacrciaysis s\eisieps eelse'c c.0'0 2,149,283 2.250,923 2,541,133 2,381,270 2,511,596 2,273,726 2.007,751 1,835,854 
Baltimore: “....c:0c0 sjslelele «)s)<'t 4,073,846 3,334,684 4,174,305 4,300,943 4,612,794 3,349,972 3,460,091 3,235,510 
Birmingham | 2. is)s oes. 6 sis% 1,745,575 1,708,770 1,921,360 1,794,002 1,890,518 1,616,538 1,484,588 1,389,220 
BDStOnh) wicheve evapaiesele yaieyeievelieis 4,100,617 3.660,200 4,968,464 4,880,927 5,561,721 4,727,466 3,855,811 3,668,750 
Biftaloy aicecierelelaets ats, etci-uers 2,966,80S 2,616,311 3,421,268 3,205,254 3,361,893 2,916,755 2,395,764 2,346,167 
CHCA aie clelsteseleraxeieto n/oi stain 5,576,178 4,889,763 5,984,865 6,030,921 6,215,685 5,689,413 4,620,020 4,629,387 
Cincinnaty cemteeiers ctl wince e's 2,782,300 2,492,400 3,101,100 3,047,700 3,146,700 2,888,100 2,565,300 2,436,300 
Cleveland <..02 ccc ceeesees 3,912,375 3,544,125 4,078,725 3,949,350 4,236,525 3,764,400 3,205,950 3,073,350 
DEtrOt ies bere «)atele) efoletm ie) ais 3,675,910 3,365,502 4,382,644 4,295,130 4,712,036 4,174,912 3,455,508 3,856,630 
Houston, 2.52 ccc ccssccence 1,968.568 1,887,998 2,310,238 2,138,682 2,336,614 2,028,096 1,905,176 1,764,868 
Imdianapolis ....cc.-seese 2,764,718 2,483,433 3,019,521 2,857,560 3,148,896 2,754,822 2,315,262 2,236,278 
Kansae City) sic css ssc ee 2,430,350 2,485,682 2,716,861 2,554,700 2,712,022 2,452,622 2,192,995 1,987,478 
Los Angeles . 6,897,726 5,943,966 6,725,558 6,637,862 7,038,640 6,870,220 6,279,840 6,134,968 
ilwaukee 2,537,312 2,114,684 2,672,229 2.680,820 2,916,096 2,518,119 2,109,208 2.307,595 
Minneapolis 2,251,569 2,323,720 2,713,816 2,856,924 3,017,532 2,557,124 2,323,359 2,315,836 
New Orleans 2,624,440 2,357,114 3,063,948 2,814,95 3,087,439 2,705,585 2,545,928 2,596,395 
New, DYOrk: «ccvoleses siefeivis o's 12,735,128 10,278,254 13,296,208 13,138,166 13,956,610 12,990,742 10,309,708 9,705,712 
Philadelphia .....eevssess 6,703,027 5,611,407 6,404,616 6,365,501 6,751,188 6,270,927 4,899,043 4,886,004 
Portland, Ore. ....seceess 2,980,445 2,677,257 3,191,137 3,124,343 3,325,536 3,062,937 3,085,458 2,631,932 
SEL MUO ini8 elec aleresetsefarvighe corey 3,256,149 3,125,200 3,744,330 3,574,340 3,834,000 3,477,840 2,950,760 2,826,320 
Steal ease ks sieve tier ele 1,755,656 1,675,056 2,189,578 2,244,368 2,241,736 1,955,736 1,667,618 1,697,517 
San Francisco .......-sse- 3,419,122 3,536,442 3,804,990 3,669,810 4,222,470 3,742,302 3,396,540 3,383,380 
Washington ....++e. orien 3,682,639 3,199,225 3,914,577 3,872,224 4,514,319 3,878,590 3,439,215 3,114,091 
Totals c:.js ag s'ele'e 86,990,225 77,562,216 94,341,471 92,415,749 99,352,566 88,666,944 76,470,903 73,559,542 
Year’s total—1, 068, 030, 687 
1920 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July August 
Atlanta 1,698,662 1,706,606 2,169,630 2,095,674 2,308,886 2,019,434 1,890,686 1,757,364 
Baltimore ......- 4,412,973 4,676,415 5,358,155 5,711,769 5,285,165 5,166,910 4,232,639 4,076,308 
Birmingham 2,279,928 2,570,596 2,659,734 2,165,926 2,425,822 2,209,914 2,015,372 2,085,356 
Boston ©. 2.5.06 a 5,282,977 2,952,268 5,683,630 5,953,317 6,039,250 5,433,023 4,396,716 3,892,121 
Buffalo 3,465,190 3,373,932 4,113,698 3,422,251 3,277 444 3,163,030 2,616,607 3,072,140 
Chicago ....-..-- 6,510,483 5,380,965 6,600,741 6,118,644 6,605.613 6,507,189 5,325,468 5,403,063 
Cincinnati ...... 2,870,700 2,866,200 3,560,400 2,900,100 3,543,000 3,303,300 3,011,100 2,900,100 
Cleveland ....... 4,628,400 4,561,675 5,316,675 4,945,725 5,194,800 5,132,850 4,665,450 4,555,725 
Detroit (ieee ss - 4,664,646 4,636,845 5,425,560 5,287,282 5,497,240 5,209,274 4,567,892 4,659,494 
Houston sialeieleyscase 2,015,323 2,049,868 2,390,444 2,191,504 2,469,082 2,233,812 2,151,100 1,751,400 
Indianapolis ..... 2,972,802 2,963,040 3,582,837 3,026,280 3,563,883 3,411,672 2,941,443 2,805,771 
Kanaas City . .« 2,364,160 2,692,542 2,932,266 2,483,783 2,573,054 2,408,293 2,158,490 2,257,190 
Los Angeles .... 6,465,452 6,462,370 6,681,542 6,545,042 6,666,716 6,436,716 6,191,836 6,452,866 
Milwaukee aha me 2,601,392 2,399,942 2,982,275 3,056,578 3,158,340 2,865,053 2,419,596 2,582,015 
Minneapolis ..... 2,682,302 2,981,356 3,220,462 3,638,960 3.655,932 3,067,550 2,781,268 2,796,009 
New Orleans .... 2,589,996 2,723,419 3,398,360 3,340,206 3.301,713 3,132,028 2,989,577 2,798,630 
New York ...0-- 14,344,249 11,948,764 13,944,828 13,869,816 14,898,037 13,623,845 10,682,975 10,581,014 
Philadelphia .... 7,112,197 6,392,944 7,514,085 7,787,166 8,123,037 7,475,509 5,716,154 5,866,518 
Portland .......- 2,684,168 3,025,970 3,125,874 3,136,684 3,364,578 2,917,910 2,565,860 2,582,776 
St. Louis .. 3,213,140 3,544,700 4,286,200 3,579,640 3,937,180 3,769,960 3,180,160 3,370,460 
Se. Paul ... 2,055,648 2,197,734 2,622,354 3,002,342 2,755,452 2,392,810 2,219,728 2,166.976 
San Francisco 3,373,440 3,475,094 3,685,990 3,792,976 4,189,640 3,704,328 3,183,768 3,421,978 
Washington 3,585,110 3,667,265 4, 159, 583 3,884,094 4,365,528 2,999,750 3,267,117 3,334,562 
Totals, by months 93,823,338 89,250,510 105,415,323 101,935,759 ~- 107,199,392 98,524,160 85,170,942 85,169,836 


Year’s total—1,175,021,331 
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ton Times, Washington Herald and Washingto: 
News. | 
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City 
September October November December Total 
1,652,630 2,023,770 1,935,010 1,866,284 20,633,336 
4,196,027 4,867,060 4,770,666 4,289,650 52,398,711! 
1,992,032 2,180,626 2,143,904 2;287,068 23,600,47) 
5,508,479 5,964,113 5,861,129 4,950,337 63,327,47) 
3,247,556 3,871,706 3,735,465 3,684,453 40,177,62) 
6,751,593 7,486,350 7,228,677 6,934,836 80,611,41) 
3,259,800 3,607,500 3,602,700 3,772,714 41,146,111 
3,908,175 4,353,000 4,247,000 4,124,427 47,463,17) 
4,818,030 5,066,698 4,937,156 4,716,474 55,839,491 
2,344,578 2,793,266 2,814,042 2,889,796 28,171,67! 
2,958,178 3,057,516 3,079,638 3,124,521 34,800,311) 
3,103,583 3,326,522 3,259,624 3,093,581 37,205,90) 
7,556,298 8,395,159 8,522,255 8,282,232 95,778,87, 
2,983,469 3,289,676 3,390,320 3,170,327 35,737,183 
3,042,066 3,350,027 3,076,899 2,897,415 34/239,05, 
3,102,679 3,379,987 3,162,439 4,027,545 36,643,16 
10,021,602 16,466,140 14,698,850 14,103,492  160,425,51, 
6,985,792 8,196,388 7,725,160 7,047,042  85,058,25 
2,936,150 3,172,212 3,067,904 3,000,914 35,650,50 
4,005,560 4,311,240 4,223,700 4,205,120 47705166 
2,263,422 2,642,150 2,500,764 2,274,076 28°250,58. 
4,334,291 4,960,327 4,874,131 4,704,090 55,702,39 
3,929,411 4,472,132 4,348,392 4461166 49,254.85. 
94,891,401 111,233,565 107,305,825 103,907,560 1,190,907,0 
City 
September October November December Totals 
1,431,552 1,758,190 1,658,118 1,658,930 18,329,12 
4,186,609 4,782,530 4,649,143 4.421.987  49,928,9 
1,493,338 1,801,814 1,710,520 1,787,926  19,153,77 
5,069,276 5,955,012 5,925,645 5,525,931 61,778,35. 
2,993.906 3,655,557 3,440,855 3,672,009 37,286,96 
6.113,805 7,275,537 6,858,636 6,684,786 73,150,60 
2,805,300 3,420,000 3,442,500 3,391,600 36,166,29 
3,462,075 3,961,200 3,972,900 3,962,400 42,316,20 
3,972,822 4,938,626 4,581,836 4,573,604  50,562,47 
1,949,500 2,322,586 2,322,726 2,500,240  25,007,48 
2,697,666 3,058,179 2,934,393 3,180,357 32,845,49 
2,790,204 3.189.884 3,095,205 3,073,425 33,652,66 
6,938,526 7,702,436 7,874,286 7,652,260 85,653,79 
2,462,975 3,432,217 3,220,999 3,248,719 34,992.43 
3,072,989 3,093,982 2,959,554 2,954,686 31,920,67 
2,702,521 3,356,224 3,039,113 3,729,80 35,171,75 
13,040,332 16,104,500 14,738,884 14°471.986  160,629,64 
6,409,127 7,761,602 7,586,028 7,157,468 9,573.40. 
2,946,314 3,380,698 3,425,212 3,377,304  37,387,82. 
3,672,300 4,418,420 4,195,220 4,220,900  44,856,72 
2,090,746 2,545,942 2,433,858 2,436,518 24,519,76| 
4,057,312 4,794,902 4,525,108 4,475,310  51,111,49 
3,690,849 4,657,889 4,351,153 4135,605 47,024, 76 
90,050,044 107,367,927 102,941,892 102,293,756 1,113,020,67 | 
September October November December City Totals. 
2,033,053 2,365,741 2,365,513 2,305,479 27,021,32 
4,121,172 4,623,671 4,302,725 4,005,887 47,595,60 
1,544,270 1,789,424 1,561,420 1,705,200 20,150,88 | 
4,606,700 5,547,201 5,224,908 + 5,266,569 56,069,33. 
2,895,037 3,463,143 3,179,609 3,394,291 36,162,30 | 
5,388,081 6.261.606 6,002,385 6,258,906 67,547,22. 
2,796,000 3,348,600 3,290,400 3,471,000 35,366,40 
3,434,175 3,827,925 3,656,700 3,641,100 44,324,70 
4,056,668 4,603,046 4,376,708 4,470,046 49,124,74 
2.062.578 2,270,864 2,239,258 2,265,228 25,178,16 
2,571,707 3,048,570 2,787,606 2,952,408 32,940,78 
2,240,763 2,603,719 2,585,153 2,550,396 29,512,72 
6,409,130 7,395,654 7,475,958 7,618,590 81,428,11 
2,426,901 2,773,175 2,693,691 2,804,676 30,554,50 
2,806,580 2,938,097 2,761,640 2,576,294 31,442,4 
2,711,307 3,310,310 3,128,299 3,811,404 34,557, 
12°428'625 14,748,224 14,204,838 13,411,958  151,204,17, 
5,853,720 7,069,518 6,952,906 6,523,111 74,290,96 
3,019,914 3,182,851 3,136,767 3,192,326 36,610,90 
3,373,900 3,958,800 3,819,960 3.897,380 41,839,07 | 
2,041,298 2,212,163 2,111,662 2,058,146 23,850,593. 
3,548,874 4,039,350 3,963,498 3,663,634 44,390,41, 
3,817,845 4,529,454 4,489,033 4,417,001 46,868,21, 
86,188,298 99,911,106 96,310,637 96,261,030 1 068,030,68 
Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1,871,128 2,128,644 1,973,066 1,772,818 
4,585,734 5,375,872 4,947,847 4,507,369 
2,115,498 2,519,496 2,140,208 2,114,966 
4,870,038 5,670,251 5,115,786 4,724,225 
3,530,433 4,126,052 3,612,929 3,839,979 
4,898,408 6,857,622 6,490,500 6,571,950 
3,139,200 3,610,500 3,341,400 3,258,300 
4,679,925 4,962,975 4,721,700 4,515,975 
4,794,338 5,518,436 5,000,892 4,654,286 
1,903,510 2,774,138 2,690,919 2,428,597 
3,128,370 3,412,938 3,228,330 3,249,144 
2,483,136 2,892,094 2,632,197 2,549,569 
6,635,160 7,836,696 7,438,284 7,652,442 
2,705,616 3,112,722 2,845,809 2,773,380 
3,231,510 3,618,139 3,069,276 2,912,602 
2,987,282 3,706,652 3,655,605 3,757,845 
12,616,556 15,203,572 13,591,736 13,287,144 
6,882,510 7,726,598 7,232,946 6,824,973 
2,781,796 3,293,338 3,037,762 3,000,662 
3,909,800 4,522,840 4,157,860 3,943,240 
2,662,772 2,812,131 2,404,570 2/287,684 
3,307,080 3,978,478 3,680,502 3,594,626 
3,787,084 4,576,316 4,254,555 4,128,036 
93,506,884 110,236,500 101,264,679 98,349,812 1,175,021 
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Jan. Feb. March April May June July August Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. City Totals " 
Mitlarita- .....02+. 1,195,138 1,278,228 1,622,334 1,749,300 1,676,860 1,670,732 1,584,632 1,837,196 1,797,978 2,048,970 2,138,598 1,936,326 20,536,292 L 
» Baltimore 3,452,227 3,307,818 4,123,922 4,458,621 4,784,001 4,598,222 3,836,793 3,901,406 4,391,273 5,007,898 5,303,878 4,305,699 51,471,758 é 
| Birmingham Sto 3.000: 1,646,414 2,060,142 1,753,864 1,784,328 1,708,602 1,596,630 1,719,774 1,728,300 1,973,328 2,159,738 2,016,476 21,471,758 , 
Boston ...... wer4s7il,z22 4,632,116 4,323,885 4,850,174 5,143,474 5,029,546 3,987,000 3,842,195 4,380,380 5,725,961 5,669,337 5,312,857 57,608,647 ' 
BEEEBION siperes occ. 2,623,595 2,487,135 3,155,759 2,828,918 2,965,812 2,630,859 2,374,709 3,070,257 3,636,772 4,456,251 4,107,564 4,036,523 38,374,154 ¢ 
Eiicago ......... 4.224.213 4,058,964 5,122,173 5,732,646 5,915,181 5,994,654 4,973,529 5,025,927 4,298,316 6,850,139 6,665,994 6,307,956 —-&5"160'692 y 
Cincinnati ...... 2,076,300 1,928,700 2,528,100 2,829,300 2,843,000 2,770,500 2,582,100 2,532,900 2,935,200 3,475,800 3,373,200 3,310,500 33,185,600 4 
Cleveland ....... 3,093,225 3,193,800 3,649,500 4,272,225 4,228,425 4,299,075 3,903,900 4,215,900 4,485,375 5,083,425 5,363,175 4,919,625 50,707,650 if 
Detroit ......... 3,304,784 3,247,328 4,382,504 4,564,728 4,657,030 4,421,914 4,085,144 4,185,776 4,567,878 5,667,340 5,712,042 5,223,890 54,020,358 ; 
) Houston ........ 1,575,518 1,786,806 2,101,344 1,975,276 2,124,948 2,146,368 1,825,576 1,670,746 1,790,356 2,178,624 2,396,464 2,332,483 23.904'509 ty 
|Indianapolis .... 2,238,819 2,203,674 2,795,970 3,024,021 3,131,736 2,936,955 2,592,594 2,820,103 3,115,362 3,433,689 3,306,903 3,287,025 34,886,851 | 
| Kansas City .... 1,769,184 2,048,179 2,378,293 2,512,443 2,474,684 2,489,527 2,188,325 2,247,009 2,482,740 2,808,568 2,646,193 2,454,436 28,499 58] } 
; Los Angeles .... 3,803,744 3,669,456 4,630,430 4,752,440 5,157,586 5,203,100 4,863,236 5,515,346 5,208,266 6,061,874 6,551,440 6,285,300 61,702,218 
| Milwaukee ...... 2,008,668 1,735,372 2,390,954 2,395,894 2,560,291 2,547,404 2,219,276 2,302,069 2,640,404 2,963,367 2,938,703 2,763,909 29°466,311 
| Minneapolis ..... 2,263,282 2,282,014 2,521,176 2,804,704 2,843,022 2,902,060 2,379,594 2,809,175 2,990,638 3,411,493 3,379,292 3,205,944 33,792,394 } 
New Urleans .... 1,853,790 1,714,909 2,473,360 2,483,933 2,509,320 2,569,770 2,236,346 2,194,595 2,981,414 2,836,240 3,140,569 3,291,219 30,285,465 
| New York ...... 9,304,150 8,446,324 10,581,516 11,621,848 12,290,390 13,285,844 10,755,869 10,214,003 12,618,819 15,456,033 14,588,298 13,915,425  143'078'519 | 
| Philadelphia ..... 5,507,921 5,260,777 6,546,478 6.903,032 6,908,291 6,901,375 5,648,524 5,557,092 6,727,577 6,995,958 7,224,297 6,199,840 76,381,162 
Portland ........ 2,056,820 2,191,672 2,450,660 2,555,152 2,647,574 2,648,610 2,414,444 2,535,874 2,619,914 2,934,764 3,082,726 2,732,138 30,870,348 
St. Louis ....... 2,430,000 2,519,880 | 2,932,760 3,150,680 3,200,280 3,237,320 2,714,540 2,809,680 3,233,840 3,903,560 3,925,700 3,796,260 37,854,500 
feeePatl ....:..< 1,608,096 1,567,118 1,944,002 2,346,904 2,260,133 2,093,924 1,875,734 2,096,584 2,225,510 2,364,722 2,570,186 2,306,668 25,259,581 j 
| San Francisco ... 2,355,570 2,315,208 2,782,766 2,817,290 3,199,448 3,125,724 2,749,026 3,007,284 2,841,104 3,512,418 3,628,828 3,313,884 35,648,550 ' 
| Washington ..... 2,852,920 2,840,029 3,568,152 3,762,087 4,067,871 3,039,395 3,323,453 3,342,364 3,799,939 4,394,674 4,541,800 4,089,408 43,622,092 
| Totals, by months. 67,882,992 66,361,921 81,066,180 86,145,480 89,373,685 88,251,480 76,710,974 79,453,255 87,497,355 103,545,096 104,414,925 97,343,791 1,028,047,134 
Year’s total—1,028,047,134 
1918 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July August Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. City Totals 
Wtfanta ......... 773,844 811,258 1,182,622 1,028,412 1 219,612 1,045,562 991,074 925,412 1,134,368 1,199,306 1,232,200 1,329,288 12,872,658 
| Baltimore ....... 2,735,670 2,350,946 3,463,007 3,333,594 3,596,897 3,336,564 2,861,384 2,777,984 3,328,676 3,560,902 4,037,201 3,843,517 39,220,342 
Birmingham ..... 1,204,840 1,240,820 1,624,770 1,492,814 1,542,336 1,492,680 1,250,494 1,346,674 1,430,982 1,446,466 1,702,610 1,799,056 17,574,542 
WMPOSEON ow. eee 2,773,345 2,770,837 3,530,789 3,427,603 3.435,611 3,058,139 2,683,089 2,663,818 3,199,401 3,539,021 3,641,817 3,680,000 38,403,470 
Ae 2,123,089 1,809,935 2,585,090 3,286,778 2,640,638 1,694,402 2,049,332 1,970,388 2,509,182 2,505,615 3,086,486 3,150,995 29,411,930 
{Chicago ......... 3,932,640 3,181,470 4,556,640 4,328,495 4.325.350 3,686,724 3,194,511 3,260,751 4,012,881 4,273,584 4,426,455 4,683,009 47,856,510 
Cincinnati ...... 1,511,720 950,400 1,260,300 1,992,000 2,240,400 1,948.500 1,009,800 1,631,400 2,000,100 2,209,800 2,258,700 2,308,500 21,321,620 
Cleveland ....... 2,702,873 2,274,750 3,091,575 2,429,127 3,148,950 2,886,300 2,692,125 2,708,850 2,909,700 3,263,925 3,217,725 4,102,125 35,428,025 
Detroit ....-.-+-- 2,913,876 2,315,376 3,394,518 3.612, 3.618,834 3. 2,702,024 2,770,992 3,089,422 3,181,794 3,313,632 3,736,544 37,965,594 
Houston ....... - 1,067,416 1,118,026 1,512,252 1,460 1 523,858 We 1,376,578 1,180,010 1,420,874 1,492,222 1,656,340 1,805,874 17,102,073 
Indianapolis ..... 1,645,758 1,696,682 2,166,732 2,1 2,265,980 a 23,495 1,765,579 2,020,967 2,075,253 2,264,469 2,364,303 24,190,523 
Kansas City ..... 1,436,882 1,658,200 1,855,459 1,8 1,837,591 1 9,984 1,433,109 1,711,290 1,688,258 1,838,293 1,851,752 20,363,017 
Los Angeles ..... 3,632,538 3,279,416 3,841,866 1 3,159,688 2 ,450 3,053,092 3,171,714 3,110,380 2,713,816 3,905,734 37,222,612 
Milwaukee ...... 1,649,826 1,381,385 2,013,160 2 1,869,011 1 9 1,271,519 1,480,261 1,526,180 1,906,819 2,027,897 20,220,561 
Minneapolis ..... 1,840,941 1,962,898 2,352,350 2 2,333,220 or 2 1,952,774 2,208,486 2,109,828 2,222,724 2,390,990 25,519,712 
New Orleans .... 1,317,702 1,253,706 2,006,455 1 1.737,491 1s ,125 1,384,471 1,801,491 1,651,637 1,890,917 2,424,760 20,366,787 
New York ...... 8,241,567 6,915,414 9,776,885 0 9,774,424 5 70 6,599,835 8,745,834 10,708,705 9,534,044 9,712,559 106,055,622 
Philadelphia .... 4,577,700 4,310,043 5,781,757 4 5.750,108 ,298 4,374,089 5,861,366 5,884,981 6,155,415 5,934,198 62,445,628 
Portland ........ 1,596,154 1,626,664 1,812,688 1; 1,905,028 80 1,667,846 1,859,934 1,785,316 1,859,294 2,155,154 21,475,914 
ee Louis ....... 23217, 117 2,210,003 2,528,636 ‘ 2,648,740 778 2,031,600 2,427,477 2,579,720 2,782,260 3,151,700 30,011,709 
Se Pant .......- 1,295,532 1,260,504 1,737,218 056, 1,783,838 86 1,335,250 2,344,342 1,719,438 1,645,294 1,775,074 18,609,190 
San Francisco ... 1,999,674 1,997,772 2,389,380 2,344,252 2,397,060 064 2,092,748 2,035,334 2,184,488 2,323,524 2,547,062 26,674,990 
Washington ..... 2,298,020 2,083,045 2,932,736 2,878,803 2,993,405 3,672 2,258,995 2,818,187 3,039,717 3,062,661 3,298,308 32,893,336 
Totals, by months 55,488,434 50,459,650 67,396,885 63,622,410 67,742,070 52,450,884 52,457,186 63,522,269 66,736,536 68,772,696 73,978,399 743,206,365 
Year’s total—743,206,365 
City Jan. Feb. March Apri May June July August Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. City Totals 
PEER ons s.-..- 1,254,540 1,474,648 1,600,270 1,861,326 1.703,954 1,441,902 1,490,160 1,324,344 1.583,918 1,782,088 1,679,692 1,625,109 18,821,951 
Baltimore ... 2,974,690 2,605,638  - 3,203,511 3,440,883 3,328,433 3,066,463 2,456,010 2,469,729 2,999,454 3,478,223 3,358,875 3,057,829 36,439,738 
Birmingham ..... 1,061,746 1,167,530 1,468,432 1,472,576 1,383,060 £284,122 1,266,594 1,342,040 1,406,258 1,606,626 1,507,002 1,542,114 16,508,100 
 —Saae 3,195,939 2,929,338 4,263,887 4,128,853 3,783,674 3,498,116 2,637,574 2,455,338 3,300,693 3,718,898 3,534,742 3,441,963 40,889,015 
Buffalo ......... 1,796,000 1,514,000 1,971,660 1,983,488 2,384,282 2,422,111 1,722,469 1,818,375 2,314,205 2,818,618 2,579,551 2,567,336 25,891,495 
ae 5,217,600 4,156,800 5,058,909 5,407,518 5,153,595 4,413,635 3,765,798 3,820,317 4,426,644 5,097,507 4,520,538 4,580,043 55,622,904 
Giscinnati ....... 1,831,500 1,727,700 2,178,300 2,335,800 2,168,418 1,834,690 1,621,511 1,501,080 1,756,006 2,219,406 2,028,432 2,082,178 23,285,021 
Cleveland ....... 3,044,025 2,622,600 3,419,700 3,600,075 3,316.950 3,290,350 2,910,698 2,691,682 2,795,268 3,341,044 3,160,556 2,955,825 37,148,773 
a 3,605,700 3,051,900 4,035,658 4,055,884 4,056,822 3,482,684 3,482,684 2,912,462 3,268,734 3,732,076 3,652,432 3,700,900 43,037,936 
Houston ........ 1,065,092 1,088,108 1,315,832 1,408,064 1,267,532 1,276.856 1,246,294 1,345,638 1,261,918 1,401,568 1,277,809 1,308,244 15,262,955 
Indianapolis ..... 1,847,595 1,882,412 2,026,349 2,220,075 2,184,913 1,952,713 1,803,702 1,637,873 2,009,203 2,185,063 2,107,431 2,009,044 23,866,373 
Kansas City ..... 1,254,637 1,318,487 1,495,691 1,619,688 1,462,333 1,430,975 1.274,117 1,229,628 1,489,757 1,563,608 1,491,975 1,492,316 17,123,212 
Los Angeles ..... 4,138,500 3,923,400 4,541,100 4,446,300 4,209,030 4,087,476 4,032,790 3,938,772 4,078,816 3,739,502 4,018,336 4,797,016 49,951,038 
Milwaukee ...... 1,736,340 1,424,706 1,922,455 2,198,212 1,947,974 1,771,840 1,440,082 1,446,808 1,882,561 2,116,443 2,060,192 2,028,570 21,976,183 
|Minneapolis ..... 1,337,868 1,217,314 1,575,294 1,886,290 1,791,230 1,535,352 1,311,562 1,499,33 2,299,206 2,483,432 2,377,018 2,180,168 21,494,064 
|New Orleans .... 1,428,616 1,337,524 1,739,014 1,731,058 1,607,932 1,399,316 1,371,529 1,278,641 1,514,650 1,875,996 1,793,199 2,096,663 19,174,138 
New York ...... 9,757,683 8,029,398 9,665,239 10,188,706 9,673,515 9,162,609 7,323,353 6,682,076 8,908,226 10,791,395 9,748,675 9,294,511 109,225,386 
Philadelphia ..... 4,728,300 4,100,700 5,095,105 5,409,285 4,992,030 5,040,900 3,844,800 3,695,830 4,708,200 5,437,500 5,351,100 4,986,900 57,390,650 
Portland ........ 1,649,400 1,556,700 1,722,900 1,821,900 1.846,800 1,682,400 1,540,800 1,540,800 1,693,800 1,798,800 1,750,136 1,687,500 20,291,936 
Bie Louis .....,- 2,641,500 2,817,300 3,224,556 3,404,085 4,233,723 2,797,461 2,185,971 2,185,971 2,910,315 3,422,163 3,126,264 3,018,702 35,968,011 | 
Sie Paul ........ 2,063,978 2,116,282 2,253,790 2,622,740 2,482,802 2,228,618 1,956,220 1,956,220 1.617.532 1,727,852 1,669,136 1,534,232 24,229,402 | 
‘San Francisco ...  1,979.488 1,937,796 2,305,184 2,397,206 2,395,358 2,147.810 2,070,306 2,070,306 1,899,884 2,300,158 2,299,374 2,316,096 26,118,966 | 
‘Washington ..... 2,241,300 1,980,600 2,485,944 2,626,234 2,492,361 2,508,343 2,255,757 2,123,497 2,540,462 2,884,430 2,774,439 3,104,122 30,017,489 | 


Totals, by months 61,852,037 55,980,881 68,568,180 72,266,246 69,866,721 63,756,742 55,014,781 52,966,757 62,665,710 71,522,396 67,866,904 67,407,381 769,734,736 
| Year’s total—769,734,736 
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1916 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July August Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. City Totals 
Atlanta ......6.. 1,383,886 1,409,590 1,557,514 1,823,570 1,654,198 1,473,010 1,334,886 1,343,874 1,396,290 1,708,642 1,637,706 1,579,970 18,303,136 | 
Baltimore ...-..« 2,634,466 2,438,341 3,051,194 3,221,672 3,241,146 3,240,867 2,569,795 2,340,040 2,972,260 3,747,757 3,483,407 3,255,572 36,196,617 | 
Birmingham ..... 1,225,112 1,230,334 1,285,060 1,436,064 1,455,314 1,322,706 1,328,936 1,129,128 1,271,200 1,547,280 1,369,886 1,432,256 16,033,276 
Boston ......s008 3,161,929 2,787,083 3,680,669 4,168,826 4,089,261 3,765,110 2,900,985 2,750,529 3,407,333 4,009,413 3,724,220 3,707,916 42,153,274 
Buffalo ........- 1,600,000 1,463,000 1,540,000 1,962,000 1,900,000 1,865,000 1,350,000 1,390,000 1,740,000 2,080,000 1,860,000 1,857,000 20,607,000 
Chicago ......+.- 4,649,100 3,728,600 4,654,942 5,394,000 5,148,300 4,949,400 4,139,100 3,960,600 4,775,400 5,341,200 5,175,300 5,119,200 57,035,144 
Cincinnati ....... 1,788,600 1,685,100 2,042,400 2,181,900 2,150,700 1,881,600 1,715,100 1,558,500 2,334,300 2,341,200 27175,3U0 27220,600 24,075,300 
| Cleveland ......- 2,705,400 2,289,900 2,780,100 3,194,100 3,399,300 3,024,000 2,812,800 2,577,900 2,835,300 3,339,000 3,261,600 3,482,700 35,702,100 
| Detroit ....--.++- 3,287,400 3,006,900 3,699,600 4,142,700 4,041,900 3,770,100 3,213,300 3,021,600 3,402,000 4,328,700 4,191,000 3,969,600 44,074,800 
Houston ....--++-6 1,049,566 1,125,866 1,325,016 1,447,040 1,335,236 1,261,680 1,299,984 1,078,900 1,104,530 1,420,776 1,386,000 1,320,102 15,154,696 
Indianapolis ..... 1,686,876 1,751,288 1,959,027 2,052,755 2,097,869 1,864,879 1,711,424 1,521,808 1,262,618 2,142,271 2,004,695 2,040,582 22,696,092 
Kansas City ..-+. 1,243,369 1,258,975 1,374,906 1,443,339 1,455,455 1,421,233 1,258,328 1,174,744 1,368,728 1,543,500 1,428,210 1,412,767 16,383,554 
Los Angeles ...-- 3,826,500 3,501,800 3,986,700 4,059,600 3,942,900 3,864,000 3,747,600 3,674,100 3,749,400 4,427,400 4,269,600 4,359,632 47,409,232 
Milwaukee ....-- 1,804,110 1,633,974 2,118,729 2,454,834 2,333.348 2,113,898 1,701,372 1,640,511 1,896,971 2,625,398 1,591,331 1,911,412 22,725,888 
Minneapolis ..... 1,949,594 1,741,528 2,127,362 2,394,896 2,338,594 2,246,926 1,842,482 1,202,244 2,283,456 1,730,368 2,274,662 2,305,070 24,437,182 
New Orleans .... 1,418,503 1,343,015 1,075,896 1,672,689 1,537,669 1,389,397 1,276,723 1,185,086 1,313,581 1,563,323 1,695,114 1,902,177 17,973,164 
New York .....-. 8,894,738 7,200,014 9,614,646 9,978,718 9,686,138 9,274,950 7,436,740 7,186,258 8,593,107 11,363,538 10,120,789 9,946,018 109,195,654 
| Philadelphia 4,972,200 3,871,500 4,669,765 5,207,400 5,228,100 5,026,500 3,814,200 3,595,800 4,324,500 5,415,000 5,111,700 4,734,300 55,970,965 
| Portland .....+-- 1,610,400 1,515,900 1,715,400 1,776,900 1,738,200 1,563,306 1,449,900 1,446,000 1,612,500 1,771,400 1,802,700 1,743,300 19,745,900 
} St. Louis’ secesee 2,485,800 2,356,200 2,834,700 3,169,500 3,084,024 2,921,361 2,379,618 2,202,039 2,599,653 3,545,700 3,250,200 3,192,900 34,021,695 
/ SREP aaa eee een G96;006 1,211,672 1,531,838 1,656,004 1,668,394 1,567,454 1,326,752 1,400,266 1.528.800 1,666,532 1,627,738 1,641,430 18,223,786 
: San Francisco .-- 2,034,690 1,795,962 2,170,350 2,226,896 2,245,544 2,181,452 1,941,520 1,919,512 1,898,384 2,278,836 1,817,894 2,199,540 24,710,580 
Washington ...-- 2,198,700 2,040,000 2,385,900 2,649,000 3,121,200 1,824,900 2,112,900 1,705,200 1,940,900 2,633,700 2,509,800 2,678,100 27,800,300 
Totals, by monthe 59,007,845 52,386,542 63,181,714 69,714,403 68,892,781 63,813,723 54,664,445 51,004,639 60,211,311 71,970,934 67,768,852 68,012,144 750,629,333 
Year’s total—750,629,333. 
1915 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July August Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. City Totals 
Atlanta attteslectesias 1,292,270 1,272,380 1,396,248 1,519,168 1,579,452 1,417,976 1,259,454 1,176,756 1,311,786 1,551,354 1,617,784 1,591,968 16,986,596 
Baltimore ......- 2,279,915 1,900,281 2,561,148 2,715,591 2,755,656 2,490,693 2,088,208 1,904,568 2,449,808 3,012,157 3,013,989 2,887,401 30,059,415 
Birmingham 972,678 931,678 1,095,080 1,092,406 1,045,548 982,772 927,556 1,017,814 1,025,556 1,462,244 1,335,684 1,470,028 13,359,044 
Boston 2,748,430 2,455,811 3,342,837 3,420,845 3,539,709 3,126,344 2,522,084 2,320,863 2,915,194 3,659,852 3,413,521 3,256,038 36,721,528 
Buffalo 1,312,000 1,220,000 1,618,000 1,800,000 1,740,006 1,695,000 1,530,000 1,252,000 1,733,000 2,095,000 1,810,000 1,785,000 19,590,000 
Chicago ..--- 4,054,200 3,469,800 4,380,000 4,794,900 4,522,800 4,320,900 3,460,500 3,405,600 4,005,900 4,507,800 4,399,200 4,721,100 50,042,700 
Cincinnati 1,590,900 1,468,500 1,883,700 1,879,200 1,908,000 1,673,700 1,552,200 1,452,300 2,052,600 2,125,800 2,026,200 1,996,500 21,519,600 
Cleveland ....++- 2,373,900 1,914,300 2,478,900 2,650,400 2,831,400 2,541,900 2,268,600 2,146,500 2,318,700 2,768,700 2,688,300 2,674,200 29,655,800 
Detroit ...---+-+¢: 2,607,000 2,228,100 2,892,000 3,196,200 3,279,900 2,998,500 2,788,200 2,573,400 2,917,500 3,595,800 3,225,900 3,324,600 35,627,100 
Houston ...-++ees 995,32 892,836 1,130,038 1,160,292 1,244,740 1,083,376 941,948 932,736 1,004,136 1,264,004 1,171,044 1,198,964 13,019,416 
Indianapolis 3,401,552 1,297,013 1,670,354 1,790,194 1.760.393 1,502,041 1,444,480 1,304,676 1,484,777 1,820,024 1,732,225 1,817,293 19,025,022 
Kansas City..... 1,101,651 1,056,423 1,222,270 1,359,178 1,311,990 1,201,169 1,067,434 1,085,206 1,153,670 1,406,442 1,327,734 1,341,423 14,634,590 
Los Angeles....-+ 3,981,000 3,513,900 3,822,U00 3,800,700 3,906,600 3,566,700 3,444,600 3,550,800 3,332,100 4,911,900 3,728,100 3,840,300 44,498,700 
Milwaukee ....-- 1,604,247 1,406,579 1,793,164 1,920,746 1,837,310 1,645,322 1,554,423 1,489,501 1,596,852 2,035,791 2,028,852 2,013,107 20,925,894 
Minneapolis 1,196,132 980,980 1,296,722 1,491,868 1,731,580 1,369,606 1,196,566 1,282,176 1,372,616 1,473,612 1,431,962 1,457,974 16,281,794 
} New Orleans..... 1,118,837 1,097,214 1,343,684 1,387,192 1,492,192 1,301,841 1,183,761 1,130,598 1,192.563 1,437,992 1,370,226 1,638,826 15,694,926 
New York.....- «| S8L 477 6,842,241 8,591,730 8,911,463 9,137,289 8,314,267 6,567,355 6,433,564 8,209,813 10,537,062 9,038,775 9,217,776 99,983,112 
| Philadelphia 3,509,100 3,299,700 3,891,900 4,161,400 4.100,400 3,903,390 3,073,200 2,993,700 3,528,600 4,521,600 4,334,400 4,324,500 45,641,800 
i Portland ....-.+- 1,703,100 1,335,900 1,638,000 1,586,700 1,586,700 1,520,700 1,373,700 1,298,400 1,550,400 1,733,700 1,682,100 1,721,700 18,731,100 
| Ste Louis... were 2,153,100 2,074,500 2,582,400 2,694,300 2,826,600 2,426,700 2,107,200 2,028,300 2,385,300 2,859,300 2,770,500 2,675,400 29,583,600 
| St. ‘Paul.....--. 3,014,368 1,510,220 1,915,978 2,129,432 2,695,920 2,013,494 838,954 1,445,324 2,044,384 1,452,588 1,991,938 1,986,026 23,038,606 
| San Francisco..-- 1,902,628 1,624,436 2,062,250 2,119,068 2,097,102 2,080,932 1,905,148 1,885,394 1,852,446 2,129,250 2,012,010 2,125,032 23,795,696 
| Washington ...-- 1,962,600 1,832,100 2,240,700 2,384,100 2,421,300 2,424,900 1,836,000 1,734,000 5,563,200 2,648,100 2,547,000 2,728,800 30,322,800 
Totals, by month: [2,966,687 45,624,892 56,849,103 59,965,343 61,352,581 55,602,133 46,931,551 45,844,176 57,000,901 64,110,072 60,697,444 61,793,956 668,738,839 
Year’s total—668,738,839 
1914 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July August Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. City Totals 
Atlanta ........-; 1,517,992 1,509,452 1,860,938 1,920,044 1,398,562 1,482,082 1,539,160 1,492,680 1,981,686 1,589,112 1,544,998 1,531,740 19,308,446 
Baltimore ......--+ 2,271,488 2,013,515 2,446,840 2,712,005 2,136,161 2,598,012 2,652,264 2,357,883 2,891,956 2,499,962 2,039.608 1,673,545 28,293,239 
Birmingham .... 1,202,502 1,191,638 1,505,952 1,454,572 1,027,208 1,167,040 1,135,946 1,263,346 1,408,442 1,209,908 1,149,778 1,083,978 14,800,310 
Boston 2,993,351 2,512,552 3,557,092 3,717,953 2,830,088 3,390,155 3,212,764 2,885,565 3,894,436 3,207,502 2,534,991 2,195,462 36,931,911 
Buffalo 1,581,000 1,463,000 1,698,000 1,885,000 1.815.000 1,874,000 1,500,000 1,588,000 1,708,0v0 1,620,000 1,441,000 1,189,000 19,362,000 | 
Chicago 4,038,000 3,551,700 4,593,600 4,784,400 3,815,700 4,211,400 4,261,500 4,368,300 4,775,100 4,299,000 3,747,960 3,390,300 49,836,900 — 
Cincinnati 1,572,000 1,428,300 1,824,600 1,796,700 1,386,600 1,710,000 1,718,100 1,279,800 1,908,900 1,544,400 1,389,000 1,245,300 18,803,700 | 
Cleveland 2,371,500 1,953,600 2,381,100 2,529,600 2,134,500 2,439,600 2,341,200 2,307,000 2,642,400 2,183,100 2,052,900 1,958,100 27,294,600 
Detroit 2,714,700 2,353,500 2,338,500 3,116,100 2,511,600 2,768,700 2,787,900 2,889,300 3,533,700 2,773,800 2,481,100 2,176,800 32,445,700 
Heuston ....+-- 1,247,680 1,203,272 1,544,116 1,377,124 1,066,814 1,165,178 1,243,186 1,148,084 1,436,204 1,241,800 1,148,000 1,082,298 14,903,756 | 
Indianapolis ....- 1,497,263 1,380,200 1,642,073 1,760,557 1,418,423 1,578,201 1,497,399 1,528,927 1,821,270 1,523,242 1,231,905 1,171,226 18,050,686 
| Kansas City...... 1,113,381 1,020,169 1,221,455 1,305,758 1,111,781 1,297,990 1,221,553 1,190,947 1,358,226 1,133,501 1,065,199 999.309 14,039,269 | 
} Los Angeles.....-- 4,410,000 4,090,800 4,735,800 4,305,000 3,653,700 3,954,600 3,870,000 3,790,500 4,420,200 3,994,800 3,808,500 3,968,700 49,002,600 | 
| Milwaukee ...... 1,899,399 1,553,537 1,905,275 2,147,980 1,599,852 1,802,545 1,718,293 1,702,100 2,227,399 1,877,130 1,415,303 1,435,725 21,284,538 
} Minneapolis ..... 1,838,654 1,698,699 2,182,980 2,331,114 2,006,910 2,012,464 2,038,458 1,900,622 2,543,916 2,074,028 1,608,972 1,647,908 23,884,725 
} New Orleans..... 998,562 983,834 1,395,411 1,503,153 1,130,769 1,247.301 1,289,834 1,395,307 1,533,334 1,230,105 1,186,942 1,008,241 14,902,793 
} New York......- 8,542,104 7,249,939 8,890,937 9,154,123 7,674,870 8,609,975 8,201,623 8,228,181 9,919,379 8,778,442 6,780,137 6167-1217 98,196,831 
Philadelphia ..... 3,588,000 3,582,900 4,158,000 4,344,300 3,422,700 3,837,600 4,163,400 3,719,400 4,618,506 3,970,800 3,193.500 2,943,000 45,542,100 
Portland ......-- 1,731,000 1,536,900 1,889,400 1,768,400 1,698,300 1,938,900 1,815,900 1,646,400 1,926,306 1,700,700 1,527,600 1,431,900 20,611,700. 
} Sto) Lows... ct1<5.0 2,338.000 2,155,200 2,852,700 2,825,700 2,268,000 2,676,000 2,709,000 2,456,700 3,026,700 2,333,700 2,016,600 2,002,500 29,660,800 
St Pauli. .casicios 1,347,346 1,141,434 1,462,020 1,601,586 1,261,890 1,419,236 1,377,642 1,399,678 1.644,384 1,437,772 1,192,128 1,156,792 16,441,908 
San Francisco.... 1,958,408 1,769,124 2,254,636 2,222,612 1,763,622 2,068,916 1,946,256 1,831,634 2,466,408 2,155,314 1,904,070 1,890,630 24,231,630 
Washington ..... 2,047,200 1,827,900 2,246,700 2,323,200 1,988,400 2,368,200 2,393,400 1,555,600 2,456,700 2,095,500 1,823,700 1,629,900 24,756,400 
Totals, by month¢ 54,819,520 49,171,165 60,528,125 62,886,981 51,121,450 57,618,095 56,634,778 53,925,954 66,143,540 56,473,618 48,283,831 44,979,475 662,586,543 
Year’s total—662,586,542 
by Burton J. Kendrick. For the best volume of 
verse published during the year by an Ameri- NEW YORK CORRESPONDENTS 
PULITZER PRIZE AWARDS can author, $1,000—awarded Edna St. Vincent —OUT-OF-TOWN NEWSPAPERS 


Millay: “The Ballad of the Harp-Weaver,” “A 
Few Pigs from Thistles,’’ “Eight Sonnets in 


For the second year in succession a campaign 
against the Ku Klux Klan won for a newspaper 
the Pulitzer prize for disinterested and meritori- 
»~s public service. This award, which last year 
went to the New York World, was this week 
Lestowed upon the Memphis Commercial Ap- 
pe it 

No awards were made for the best history of 

services rendered to the public by the 


terseness, the accomplishment of some public 
good commanding public attention and respect, 
$1,000—awarded to Alva Johnston for his re- 
ports of the proceedings of the convention of 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science in Cambridge, Mass., in December, 
1922, published in the New York Times, De- 
cember 27 to 30, 1922. 

For the American novel published during the 
year which shall best present the wholesome at- 


American poetry, 1922; A Miscellany.” 

Three traveling scholarships, having the value 
of $1,500 each, to graduates of the School of 
Journalism, who shall have passed the exami- 
nations with the highest honor and are other- 
wise most deserving, to enable each of them 
to spend a year in Europe, to study the social, 
political and moral conditions of the people, 
and the character and principles of the Euro- 
pean press. Awarded: 


1. Geneva Bertha Seybold, Topeka, Kan. 2. 


Boston Globe—A. M. Kemp, 1106 World Build- 
ing. 

Buenos Aires La Nacion—W. W. Davies, 51 — 
Chambers street. 

Cincinnati Times Star—J. M. Allison, Hotel | 
Martinique. 

Chicago Tribune—Perley H. Boone, Times Annex 
Building. 

Chicago Daily News—George ©. Briggs, 404 | 
Park Row Building. 

Cleveland Plain Dealer—L. S. Horne, Jr., Times — 
Annex Building. 

Detroit News—L. L. Stevenson, 403 Park Row | 


\merican press during the preceding year or : 5 “ rae 

for the best cartoon. The announcement of mosphere of American life and the highest Lee Mills Merriman, Chicago, Ill. 3. Roswell Building. : , 
* : : im Sessoms Britton, Soochow, China Milwaukee Sentinel—H. W. Gezloe, Times Aly | 
i the awards follows: y standard of American manners and manhood, : , ’ ty ; nex Building. | 

For the most disinterested and meritorious $1,000 awarded “One of Ours,” by Willa Alternates: 2 Paul ade ga Clinton, ritwaukee Journal—Philip Stitt, 1107 World 

public service rendered by any American news- Cather. Towa. 2. Char es Ruggles Smith, Cambridge, Building. 

paper during the year, a gold medal costing For the original American play performed in Mass. 3. Josephina Lula Chase, Bakersfield, New Orleans Times-Picayune—Marion J. Pike; — 

©500—awarded to the Memphis Commercial New York, which shall best represent the edu- Cal. 4 : Sun-Herald Building. 

An annual scholarship, having the value of Paris Tribune—Paul Williams, Times Annex | 


Appeal, for its courageous attitude in the publi- 
cation of cartoons and the handling of news 
in reference to the operations of the Ku Klux 
Wan. 

For the best editorial article written during 
the year, the test of excellence being clearness 
of style, moral purpose, sound reasoning and 
ower to influence public opinion in the right 
direction, $500—awarded to William Allen 
White for an editorial entitled, ‘To An Anx- 
ious Friend,” in the Emporia (Kan.) Gazette, 
July 27, 1922. 

For the best example of a reporter’s work 
during the year; the test being strict accuracy, 


cational value and power of the stage in raising 
the standard of good morals, good taste and 
eood manners, $1,000—award, “Icebound,” by 
Owen Davis. 

For the best book of the year upon history 
of the United States, $2,000—awarded ‘“‘The Su- 
preme Court in United States History,’ by 
Charles Warren. 

For the best American biography teaching 
patriotic and unselfish services to the people, 
illustrated by an eminent example, excluding, 
as too obvious, the names of George Washing- 
ton and ‘Abraham Lincoln, $1,000—awarded 
“The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page,” 


$1,500, to the student of music in America who 
may be deemed the most talented and deserving 
in order that he may continue his studies with 
the advantage of European instruction. 
Awarded: Wintter Watts, of Brooklyn, for a 
suite for orchestra entitled ‘‘Etchings,’’ and for 
a dramatic ballad for voice and orchestra en- 
titled “‘The Vinegar Man.” 

An annual scholarship, having the value of 
$1,500, to an art student in America, who shall 
be certified as the most promising and deserving 
by the National Academy of Design. Awarded: 
Henry Hensche, of Chicago. 


Building. 
Philadelphia Inquirer—Robert P. Lowry, Su — 
Herald Building. | 
Philadelphia Public Ledger—Daniel F. Cleary, 
Sun-Herald Building. 
Philadelphia Record—B. S. Kearns, 1128 World — 
Building. | 
Pittsburgh Dispatch—Timothy Sullivan, Sum | 
Herald Building. 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat—L. G. 
Times Annex Building. i) 
St. Louis Post Dispatch—E. L. Mockler, New | 
York World editorial rooms. 
Washington Post—Timothy 
Herald Building. 


Kaufman, | 


Sullivan, Sun 


Editor & 


Paid Advertising—1923 


Total Advertising 


iPpheEe ONWUeRINCARL, 
18,354,313 Lines 
The 2nd Paper 
7,576,598 Lines. 
The 3rd Paper 
6,655,019 Lines. 
The Journal published 56% 
of the total paid advertis- 
i ing published in the three 
Milwaukee papers in 1923, thereby gaining 2,087,343 
lines over its own record for 1922! 


Local Adcertising 


AN TSC IB) | OMBMEIN| ZN IE, 
11,257,062 Lines. 
The 2nd Paper 
O,0/3,0008 9 leimess 
The 3rd Paper 
4,152,765 Lines. 
The Journal published 54% 
of the total local paid ad- 
vertising published in the 
= ne. three Milwaukee papers in 
1923, thereby gaining 1,187,410 lines over its own rec- 
ord for 1922! 


National Advertising 
AMASs | OMOBSCIN AY 


3,192,223 Lines. 


The 2nd Paper 
260/232 Lines: 
The 3rd Paper 
1,622,862 Lines. 


The Journal published 53% 
of the total national paid 
advertising» published in 
the three Milwaukee papers 
in 1923, thereby gaining 140,338 lines over its own 
record for 1922! 


Classified Advertising 
T Asby SLO RN Aw 


3,905,028 Lines. 
The 2nd Paper 
742,831 Lines 
The 3rd Paper 
879,392 Lines. 
The Journal published 71% 
of the total classified paid 
advertising published by 
the three Milwaukee pa- 
pers in 1923, thereby gaining 759,595 lines over its own 
record for 1922! 


Latest Available Authentic Circulation Figures 
of the Three Milwaukee Papers 


PINE ht) CP UNERINGA Ete yigietalate sates ims eresenerel=r ais 122,937 
be Second, Paper cn. ss ci. 2 else 78,416 
THiS Wii ara e So adeenacn cag ma.co mean 61,57 
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Wei ret KR ER FIRST ClTY IN DIVERSITY OF INDUST RY 


GOOD Busi 


InNess — 


DETAILED record of the most extraordinary year 
in the history of The Milwaukee Journal is shown 
in the column of figures at the left. All previous high rec- 


q The total advertising volume of 

18,354,000 lines shows an increase of 
more than 2,000,000 lines over 1922, the 
previous record year. 


Local and national advertisers have 

used over 4,100,000 lines—almost 
30%—MORE space in The Journal 
than in the other TWO Milwaukee 
newspapers COMBINED. 


This margin of leadership, evi- 

denced year after year, has been 
increased by over a half million lines 
within the last year. 


The great gain and the wider mar- 

gin of leadership were achieved not 
only in total advertising but also in each 
of the divisions—local, national and 

classified. 

All records tor the largest volume 

of advertising printed on a single 
week day, on a single Sunday, in a 
single week and in a single month were 
broken in 1923. 


| ords in every division of the business have been broken. 


Equally substantial increases have 

been made in circulation—both in 
volume and leadership—over the other 
two Milwaukee newspapers. 

Furthermore, this is true not only 

of total circulation but of every di- 
vision—city total, city home-delivered, 
city and suburban total and total home- 
delivered. 

In each of the above mentioned divi- 

sions of circulation The Journal has 
about twice as much circulation as 
either of the other two Milwaukee 
newspapers. 

The latest available authentic circu- 

lation figures are printed at the bot- 
tom of the column at the left. The 
Journal is read in four out of five homes 
in Milwaukee where any newspaper is 
purchased. It is read by more Milwau- 
kee and Wisconsin people than any 
other publication in the world. 


ITHOUT exception all the principal industries in 


Milwaukee have made record-breaking increases in 


production and in volume of business during 1923. 


Many have doubled the increases experienced in 1922. 


A summary of industrial and whole- 
sale business for the year shows an 
increase of 21%—over $167,000,000. 
The total is now practically a billion 
| dollars. 
A representative down-town depart- 
ment store reports an increase of 
over 18% in sales. 
Total bank clearings approaching 
| two billion dollars, show an in- 
crease of 20%—more than three hun- 
dred million dollars. 


The building trades industry has 
increased almost 50%. 
q Wages have increased more than 
aN of 
30%. 
Assessed property valuation has 
climbed fifty million dollars bring- 
ing the total close to three-quarters of 
a billion dollars. 
In the past six years Milwaukee in- 
dustries have more than doubled the 
value and volume of their production. 


Vilzvaukee is the merchandising center for three millions of 


the most consistently prosperous people in the world. Are you 
planning to get your full share of their business for 1924? 
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The 
t & Wiborg 


Modern methods of manufacturing 
ink is the basic reason for the superi- 
ority of The Ault & Wiborg Company 
products. 


Constant experiment—the employ- 
ment of experts and unlimited facili- 
ties for research work, have had the 
one natural result—standardized colors 


of high quality. 


Having set the standard of American 
inks it is quite natural that the demand 


should be world-wide. 


Our distributing stations, located in 
the heart of all important publishing 


centers, guarantee prompt delivery. 


American Branches of 


The Ault & Wiborg Co. 


CINCINNATI DETROIT 

NEW YORK BUFFALO 
BOSTON ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS 
PHILADELPHIA MILWAUKEE 
RICHMOND MINNEAPOLIS 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES 


HOUSTON 
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GRITLESS NEWS INK 


tested and proven, predominates the c 
newspaper field, 4 
STANDARD WEB PRESS COLORS ‘ 
developed to the highest. plane, for 4 


comic supplements and magazine 


sections. 


OUR INTAGLIO INKS 
first made in America, have set that 
high standard for American Intaglio 


Printing, 


PROCESS ae 
YELLOW Shek 


BLUE “9 
OX A 
\\ ORANGE % 
He ON tN 
RED gta Win ca PROCESS 
| 


YELLOW | \ yetlow i ] RED 
& BLUE \ / PURPLE / 


YELLOW 


RED & BLUE 


Vy. 
PROCESS &s OF 
BLUE 


Key to Color Plate 
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fort Worth Star-Telegram 


Largest Circulation in the South 


(Without the use of contests or premiums) 


Over Over 


90,000 Daily 105,000 Sunday 


Has more circulation in West 
Texas, one of the richest markets in 
the entire South, than any other 
three papers combined, covering 
over 800 towns with a population 


of nearly 2,000,000. 


WRITE FOR DETAILED MARKET SURVEY 


Fort Worth Star-Telegram 


No contests, premiums or schemes—Just a newspaper 


AMON G. CARTER, A. L. SHUMAN, 
President and Gen. Mer. Vice President and Adv. Mer. 
Charter Member A. B. C. 2 
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CITY, COUNTRY, SUBURBAN, BULK AND NET PAID 
AS SHOWN BY A. B. C. REPORTS 


A Complete List of Daily Newspaper Members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations With an Analysis 
of Each Paper’s Circulation as Given on Page 1 of Its Report to the Bureau for the Six 
Months Ending October 1, 1923 


(CIRCULATION growth which was 
noted for all daily and Sunday news- 
papers of the United States in the tabula- 
tion of circulations and advertising rates 
en another page of this issue is also very 
marked among the members of the Audit 
Bureau of Ciroulations, whose net paid 
totals, divided as to city, suburban, coun- 
try and bulk distribution, appear on the 
pages which immediately follow. Mem- 
bership in the A. B. C. also shows an 
increase among daily newspapers which 
‘will be gratifying to publishers and ad- 
vertisers. 

Although every large city newspaper, 
with fewer exceptions than can be count- 
ed on the fingers of one hand, is enrolled 
as a member of the A. B. C., the ma- 

-jority of the small-city and country 
dailies are still outside the ranks. The 
present total daily newspaper member- 
ship of the Bureau among. United States 

English language dailies includes 249 

morning papers, 571 evening papers, a 

total of 820 dailies, and 336 Sunday 
|papers. Forty per cent of the dailies are 
therefore listed in the accompanying 
table, including 58 per cent of the morn- 
ing papers, and 35 per cent of the eve- 
ning papers. The Sunday newspaper 
roster shows 61 per cent as A. B. C. 
papers. 

Morning paper circulation, as shown by 
publishers’ statements to the Bureau for 
the six months ending October 1, 1923, 
totals 10,374,886 average net copies per 
day. This is 90 per cent of the total 
morning circulation listed in the general 
table. 

Evening paper circulation, reported by 
publishers to the A. B. C. for the April- 
October period last year, totals 15,873,229 
copies average net paid daily. This is 79 


Newspapers as of 


per cent of the total evening circulation 
listed. 

Sunday circulation reported to the 
A. B. C. for the April-October period, 
totals 19,663,110 copies per issue. This 
is 91 per cent of the total Sunday circu- 
lated given in the complete tabulation for 
all U. S. newspapers. 

This comparison suggests another of 
interest. 

Taking the newspaper field as a whole, 
A. B. C. members and all others, the 
morning circulation represents 36 per 
cent of the total daily circulation. 

Morning newspaper circulation audited 
by the Bureau, on the other hand, repre- 
sents 39 per cent of the daily circulated 
within the A. B. C. ranks. 

Evening paper circulation in the general 
field represents 64 per cent of the general 
daily total. In the A. B. C. tabulation, 
evening circulation is 61 per cent. 

Comparing the October 1 totals with 
those of April 1, 1923, sizable gains are 
apparent in every column. 

Morning circulations which now show 
a total for U. S. English language papers 
of 10,374,886 copies per day, six months 
ago had 9,786,905 copies. This is a gain 
of 6 per cent, the same ratio of gain that 
the complete total exhibits. 

Evening circulation, now totaling 15,- 
873,229 copies per day for U. S. English 
language papers, six months ago totaled 
15,510,696 copies. Their gain is 362,533 
copies, or about 2.5 per cent, which is 
lower than the gain for the whole field 
by 3.5 per cent. 

Sunday circulation in the A. B. C. 
U. S. English language classification now 
totals 19,663,110 copies. The April 1 
total was 18,919,276 copies per issue. The 
gain is 743,834 copies, or about 4 per 


Average Net Paid and Total Circulation of All A. B. C. 


October 1, 1923 


Distribution 279 Morning 603 Evening 906 Total M& E 346 Sunday 
City Circulation 6,264,519 11,588,632 17,853,251 9,988,736 
Suburban 2,314,039 3,108,785 5,422,814 3,692,988 
Countrys-=.. ¢.. 2,773,889 2,494,319 5,278,208 6,712,658 
Brille terres. : 17,392 36,937 54,339 30,727 
Total Net Paid.. 11,369,839 17,304,842 27,774,681 20,424,209 


Circulations of All U. S. English-Language A. B. C. 


Dailies 
Distribution 249 Morning 571 Evening 820 Total M & E 336 Sunday 
City Circulation 5,735,837 10,650,442 16,286,279 9,516,513 
Suburban... 2,172,604 2,925,740 5,098,344 3,601,532 
Coin tee Se 6 a5. e.: 2,449, 687 2,185,324 4,635,011 6,524,902 
TUTE eer ae 16,758 35,554 52,312 30,163 
Total Net Paid. . 10,374,886 15,873,229 26,248,115 19,663,110 


Circulations of Canadian A. B. C. Dailies 


Distribution 23 Morning 52 Evening 75 Total M’'& E 3 Sunday 
City Circulation 229,751 724,191 1,053,942 122,454 
Supmcban | so... 97,613 157,984 225,597 36,850 
iconntey es: 194,571 237,614 432,185 40,530 
STEN, RP erere As 399 130s, 1,756 50 
Total Net Paid. . 522,334 1,121,146 1,643,480 199,884 


Circulations of Foreign Language A. B. C. Dailies 


Distribution | 7 Morning 5 Evening 12 Total M & E 7 Sunday 
City Circulation 298,931 213,999 , 512,930 349,769 
Suburban... wi. .. 43,822 25,061 68,883 54,606 
Country ests cc sk 129,631 71,381 201,012 147,226 
Bulk a ee 235 26 261 64 
Total Net Paid. . 472,619 310,467 783,086 551,665 


cent, which is less than half of the rate 
of gain for the entire field. 

Going into detail as to where the circu- 
lation goes, it is found that morning 
papers now report 5,735,837 copies of city 
circulation, against 5,321,306 six months 
ago. The gain is 414,531 copies average 
per issue, or about 8 per cent. 

Morning newspaper suburban circula- 
tion now totals 2,172,604 copies per issue, 
against 1,966,800 six months ago. The 
gain is 10 per cent, or 205,804 copies per 
issue. 

The combined morning paper city and 
suburban—or local trading area—circu- 
lation is 7,908,441 copies as of October 
1, compared with 7,288106 six months 
ago. The gain is 620,335 copies per issue, 
or 8.5 per cent. 

Country circulation of morning papers 
as of October 1 was 2,449,687, compared 
with the April 1 total of 2.452.708 copies. 
The trifling loss of 3,021 copies per issue 
is probably due to a technical cause, such 
as the temporary suspension from the 
Bureau, or discontinuance of, one or two 
large city dailies, whose totals are not 
available for the present tabulation. It 
may also be due, however, to the trend of 
country population toward the urban and 
suburban areas that publishers as well as 
farmers and economists are beginning to 
feel. ; 

Net paid circulation, city, suburban and 
country, but not including bulk sale, now 
totals 10,358,128 copies per issue. Of 
this total, the portion circulated in the 
immediate trading area is almost 79 per 
cent. Six months ago this net paid total 
was 9,771,816 copies. As stated before, 
the gain is about 6 per cent. 

Bullx sales of morning papers increased 
from 15,089 copies six months ago to 


16,758, an increase of 11 per cent, most 
of which is represented in the totals of 
a few business papers. 

Evening newspaper city circulation now 
totals 10,650,442, against 10,478,341 on 
April 1, 1923. The gain is 172,101 copies, 
or 1.7 per cent. 

Evening newspaper suburban circula- 
tion now totals 2,925,740 copies, against 
2,743,961 copies six months ago. The 
gain is 181,779 copies, or 6 per cent. 

Evening newspaper trading area circu- 
lation—city and suburban—now _ totals 
13,576,182 copies per issue, against 13,- 
222,302 copies six months ago. The gain 
is almost 3 per cent. 

Evening newspaper country circulation 
now totals 2,185,324 copies per issue, 
against 2,173,702 copies six months ago. 
The gain is 11,622 copies per issue, which 
is almost as negligible as a gain as was 
the 3,021 loss checked against the morn- 
ing papers. 

Evening newspaper bulk circulation is 
now 35,554 copies per issue, against 
25,961 copies six months ago. This is a 
gain of almost 10,000, or about 40 per 
cent, but like the morning total under 
this heading, is covered in less than five 
newspapers which have either a class or 
a business appeal. The newspapers of 
general appeal, if anything, are reducing 
this classification of their circulation. 

City and suburban circulation of eve- 
ning newspapers constitutes 85 per cent 
of their total net paid distribution. 
Country and bulk circulation make up 
the remaining 15 per cent. 

Sunday newspapers now circulate in 


city homes and through city dealers 
9,516,513 copies of each issue, against 
9,540,221 six months ago. The loss of 


Average Net Paid and Total Circulation of All A. B. (oe 
Newspapers as of April, 1923 


Distribution 
City Circulation. . 
Suburban 
Country 2,713,027 
Bulk 15,568 
Total Net Paid. ..10,511,333 


266 Morning 
5,674,375 
2,077,363 


Circulations of All U. S. English-Language 


16,892,278 


608 Evening 874 Total M. & E. 
11,413,903 17,088,278 
2,900,828 4,978,191 
2,461,507 5,174,534 
26,820 42,388 


27,403,613 


312 Sunday 
10,091,691 
3,398,856 
6,271,657 
18.070 
19,780,224 


A. B. C. 


Dailies 


Distribution 
City Circulation.. 
Suburban 
Country 
Bulk 


Total Net Paid.... 


239 Morning 
5,321,306 
1,966,800 
2,452,708 

15,089 
9,786,905 


15,510,696 


791 Total M. & E. 
15,799,647 
4,710,761 
4,626,410 
40,650 


25,297,601 


552 Evening 
10,478,341 
2,743,961 
2,173,702 
25,561 


312 Sunday 
9,540,221 
3,315,758 
6,045,673 

17 ,664 


18,919,276 


Circulations of Canadian A. B. C. Dailies 


Distribution 
City Circulation. . 
Suburban 
Country 
Bulk 


Total Net Paid.... 


22 Morning 
183,657 
87,963 
180,788 
475 
452,883 


73 Total M. & E. 
897,295 
226,603 
399.155 

1,732 


1,524,785 


51 Evening 
713,638 
138,640 
218,367 

1,257 


1,071,991 


4 Sunday 
170,312 
43,893 
55,440 
94 
269,759 


Circulations of Foreign Language A. B. C. Dailies 


10 Total M, & E, 
391,336 
40,827 
148,969 
2 6 


Distribution 
City Circulation. . 169,412 
Suburban 22,600 
Country 79,531 
Bulk 4 
Total Net Paid... 271,547 


5 Morning 


8 Sunday 
381,158 
39,205 
170,534 
312 


591,209 


5 Evening 
221,924 
18,227 

69,438 

4 


309,591 581,138 


cent. 


months ago. 


April 1. 
7.9 per cent. 

These figures make apparent the work 
of newspaper circulation managers during 


Mothing Wesisee es 1 
EVENING sic s.ciscc 6.0 2 22,730 7,147 
PL OGAL EU sie sie'eto)eiei6e« 3 
Stiday-—ser ress: 1 12,347 2,014 


90 


23,708 copies is about two-tenths of otié 
per cent. 

Suburban circulation of Sunday news- 
papers, however, now totals 3,601,532 
copies, against 3,315,758 six months ago. 
The gain is 285,775 copies, or 8.9. per 
Possibly Sunday newspaper read- 
ers are buying suburban homes. 

Local trading area circulation of Sun- 
newspapers now totals 13,118,045 
copies per issue, against 12,855,979 six 
The gain is 262,066 copies 
per issue, or about 2 per cent. 

Country circulation of Sunday news- 
papers now totals 6,524,902 copies per 
issue, against 6,045,673 copies as 
The gain is 479,229 copies, or 


Average Net Paid and Total Circulations of All A. B. C. 
Newspapers as of April 1, 1922 


603 Evening 863 Total M. & E. 


Distribution 260 Morning 
City Circulation.. 5137/2,3/3 
Suburban 1,917,839 
Country 2,549,398 
Bulk 11,723 


Total Net Paid.... 9,851,333 


Distribution 3 Morning 


City Circulation. . 
Suburban 

Country 

Bulk 


Total Net Paid.... 9,274,701 


Distribution 22 Morning 
City  Circulation.. 186,174 
Suburban 
Country 
Bulk 
Total Net Paid.... 461,499 


Circulations of Foreign Language A. B. C. Dailies 


13 Total M. & E, 


Distribution 5 Morning 
City Circulation.. 90,605 
Suburban 20,812 
Country 58,853 
Bulk 133 
Total Net Paid.... 170,403 


TOTALS OF ALL U. S. ENGLISH LANGUAGE DAILIES 
IN A. B. C. 


Number 


of Total Total 
Papers City Suburban Suburban Country 


Alabama— 


Morning. cis« +0 < 0s 3 35,312 17,364 
Evening: Siac. cece 7 81,527 32,572 
SPotale sic tele Be aN tele sale (oi fxs) 49,936 
cay | sates oars 6 96,639 46,687 
Arizona— 
IMoenisi g's cia neiee. «8 2 10,605 6,012 
Bvening 2 oie cvs ore 2 6,841 4,327 
COGS alba sata, aa ots ore 4 17,446 10,339 
SUMday..2 ds ncldsele 3 14,049 6,857 
Arkansas— 
Niicreehtotee oad Oc 2 16,411 5,666 
INVEDINR” 4 e'sc'a cules 2 14,617 5,203 
otal’ ce os citer 4 31,028 10,869 
Sunday secitecsate > 4 34,365 11,731 
California— 
WR OTMINS Fin 6. <is vale 15 369,807 180,140 
Evening 31 526,196 153,455 
LOtAlioeies|s 46 896,003 333,595 
Sunday ... 17 588,497 291,698 
Colorado— 
Morning 29,783 4,725 
Evening . 115,588 10,910 
Total. js. 145,371 15,635 
Sunday 141,984 17,345 
Connecticut— 
Morning .. 5 £2,244 25,768 
Evening 11 118,391 34,266 
Total 16 =170,635 60,034 
Sunday 3 45,251 28,978 
Delaware— 


the past two years to cultivate intensively 
the local trading area for daily circula- 
tion and to take advantage of the extra 
time permitted to increase the distribution 
of their Sunday issues in districts farther 
afield, as well as nearer home. 
and evening newspapers are now more 
completely covering their 
areas than they ever have in the past. 
They have kept pace with population 
growth and more, for they are continually 
creating new newspaper readers and los- 
ing none, in the mass, except through 
the natural processes of human existence. 
The Audit Bureau of Circulations re- 
ports for the six months in the middle 
of 1923 show, if they show anything, that 
the American people is determined to 
hold its jocular title as 
newspaper readers.” 


16,417,053 26,268,386 18,659,710 


Circulations of All U. S. English-Language A. B. C. 
Dailies 
540 Evening 773 Total M. & E. 


14,993,568 24,268,269 17,838,537 


Circulations of Canadian A. B. C. Dailies 


77 Total M. & E. 


6,645 1,033 
29,375 8,180 
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Number 
of 
Papers 
District of Columbia— 

Mormitig’ ta. a «> 3 2 

EVENING” .s.60lei0.0« 3 

otal Gr. stevsieties lad 5 

SUNGay we te secrete 3 
Florida— 

Mornin ® <1. clsictel ep a0 

Bveniitiges!, acetate: 5 

Bliotal Metssisiteteie-e + ee 11 

SURE Wall stele, «| 6 oye etote 7 
Georgia— 

Mornittpyts)5\s,¢ sini sa 5 

Evening ..... on 8 
PIROE Ome eters ore aiteus 13 
DUNGY eccrine ale aa 2 
Idaho— 
(MiGrsiiti Be eielsejtere ase 2 
Hyeninig’ =. 6.0 os 1 
motel Petter 5 /areiate «fe 3 
Shik ay eMAIsIRH oe 2 
Illinois—' 
ih org atbolss A RSC 11 
TAVENIG) < 010 ocieiae 47 
OLA lime psyecvesesaevanaree 58 
SVELEHCLVIN taleleraievele ote 17 
Indiana— 
Mornitig’ \ sts. e's « ove 14 
Evening ........% 25 
BLotall W.\ete. Joong ds 39 
SUNY vas clele's\eles 15 
Iowa— 
Morning: si. +sls 5 
Evening .. 27 
Total iy dale 
SSS UITLCLALIV Mars: cyetereicieraie 10 
Kansas— 
Morning c's eciaawee 3 
EXViGtitlg "rsi5\ 0 e)elervie 13 
BOAT Ria sstels. csc eae 16 
Sunday: ii. skies 7 
Kentucky— 
Morning V5.1. ee ve 6 
PUVORING' oii sc sieels 6 
SOUL yi ieie axis sted 928 12 
Sunday, inerrelcsiatenrs 9 
Louisiana— 
Morning 2 
IE VEMING 0) 6s steel 3 
EOLA MS cle.c seis 2 rae 2 5 
UTICA VE eave csr 4 
Maine— 
IMCOTHINIS heres ere Feats 3 
VENI. sll. sls lorele 2 
Oba. Weescferetase\eis (ois 5 
SUMAGBY Wee b-s 55.02 1 
Maryland— 
Morning’ ae... <<: 4 
EUVONING Seieretel> cve.3 0 4 
Wotal Piiciece s vis.0s ¥5 8 
OSlitiday oes seers 2 
Massachusetts— 
Morning 3.0.6 «cs 8 
Bivening siz.).. ovis 28 
SOCAN Mallchaxs cet svereies avels 36 
Stunday mar mawieerose 9 
Michigan— 
Niomming iors cise eke 4 
TEV GNI ale sclele oc 6 i9 
SE Oral ets st stevereere ie 23 
NS Uniday: J.) vets oo esc 12 
Minnesota— 
Morenita ie vcrte.e sits 3 
Evenitigy veils. + - 9 
EHOtAUE.s wecczere sieietrc 12 
Sila dave oelaiices cls sles 5 
Mississippi— 
Morning 
Evening 3 
BL GSAL S Naiconig ats 3 
Sunday)... 2 
Missouri— 
Morning .....5..4.- 6 
Eivening Ws s0)c cl ares 14 
FL GHAL Ry sccrc:cicrs: jel 20 
Sytitil hy metas) aleiclcnate 8 
Montana— 
Morning oess00 5 5 
Evening 63. .0065 5 
KT OFAUB A rare. ovena stale 10 
SUA i aie feree sae 5 
Nebraska— 
i 3 
9 
12 
5 
4 
1 
1 
2 
3 
Stnday 3s. vs eles ats 
New Jersey— 

OTITIS Be. saisicate sls 2 
Evening’ =. clei scree 19 
DORAL EG winterseiaterntatsie 21 
Suliday Pat. eters 4 


New Mexico— 


Morning ..... 1 
Evyenitig’ \...ctcvineas 1 
“otal earcccre Beisaea: 2 

2 


Suburban Suburban Country 
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Nidnbed pei Total Ne A.B. C. CANADIAN SUMMARY—MORNING, EVENING, 
elle bo airhas Seite oaks Paid ee Bulie SUNDA Y—BY PROVINCES 


New York— 


Morning ......++ 23 1,631,707 421,537 2,053,244 276,839 2,330,083 4,162 2,334,245 Total Net 
Evening .......++ 56 1,924,647 392,565 2,317,212 163,488 2,480,700 2,479 2,483,179 Number Vocal Total Paid 
7 eee reve 79 3,556,354 814,102 4,370,456 _ 440,327 4,810,783 6,641 4,817,424 of Total Total Cityand Total Net. 3ulk Inc, 
Sunday ......++4+ 20 2,145,912 740,589 2,886,501 1,083,447 3,969,948 2,930 3,972,878 Papers City Suburban Suburban Country Paid Sale Bulic 
North Carolina— 
; 7 “ Alberta— 
eeuiag Sie Fonds99081 42110 «SLATS 29,787 > 113,152.56 113,808 Alberta- a aoe ne 
Evening .......+: 4 24/867 13,141 38,008 += 3,438 «41,446 3 41,449 Rie a 2° 7,758.5) 6796. 14,549. 11,186 15,705 188 AE 
-  SUe ee Sa 11 64172 55,251 119,423 33,175 152,598 659 153,257 Tonle $aw G0 ep age tee AE SS 4,298 oO eee 7 50,899 
SURGES Bekapredee 9 57.286 53,492 110,778 38,278 149,056 460 149,516 eg et nae 6 = 38,541 24,594 63,135 3,452 66,587 202 66,789 
ae re ee eee 
Morning ......--. 2 3,934 6,598 10,532 10,202 20,734 8 20,742 British Columbia— 
Bivening <4 00s e0ts 3 8,647 6,817 15,464 7,735 23,199 17 23,216 Morning .....-++ 3 9,550 28,079 8,750 12 36,841 
Blatal Jatt acccacs 5 12,581 13,415 25,996 © 17,937 43,933 25 43,958 Evening <» «cst «> 4 25,358 65,208 23,280 29 88,517 
Sunday ......+e0+- 2 5,411 6,744 12,155 10,318 22,473 39 22,512 eae: crete een eaes 7 34,908 93,287 32,030 3 41 125,358 
heres AARP oLatich 2 12,167 38,012 12,015 50, 027 50 50,077 
Ohio— ‘ 
Morning ...+eeeee 8 164,521 77,719 242,240 62,350 304,590 532 305,122 Manitoba— 
Evening ....2.00: 54 1,020,669 329,394 1,350,063 210,453 1,560,516 1,487 1,562,003 Morning .....«+s. 3! 7,875 313 8,188 14,610 22,798 7 22,805 
otal . ssl 1008 as 62 1185.190 407,113 1,592,303 272,803 1,865,106 2,019 1,867,125 Evening .....-.-. 2 50,669 3,013. 53,682 27,125 80,807 14 80,821 
Sacnday bales «aeials 17. 389,743 150,379 540,122 156,579 696,701 1,209 697,910 ve! BEC foPte 3 58,544 3,326 61,870 41,735 103,605 21 103,626 
UNGAY wereeevvere 
etihome— ; Rea? th, 1 ee CUMMEAP DN a Ie 6 RE cI, oc lot galnsetyate fo ee 
Morning ......... 5 49,122 25,793 74,915 54,343 129,258 246 129,504 New Brunswick— 
Evening ...-+..-+ 7 70,361 22,686 93,047 47,226 140,273 88 140,361 IiGigghtgecsigedo oor 1 AJ365)." a slecgenes 10,286 14,651 
DP Sec ahanceee 12. 119.483 48,479 167,962 101,569 269,531 334 269,865 Evening ......-++ ty 04:730 1,704 15,434 
Ginday. scevceceae 7 80580 37,449 118,029 72,901 190,930 345 191,275 Total ip Saale d Hep Ae “SKOO8 te ere 11,990 30,085 
Oregon— Sunday .....eeees 2s ev eeece arvvere wicals 'eseifolgil citsislacero'e.ulal ju lda.0 5) munMTG ars eaerars 
Morning Bact Wot 2 42,985 15,516 58,501 34,860 93,361 562 93,923) ental Scotia 
ening ..eseecas 7 107973 31/085 139,058 43,657 182,715 530 183,245 M 3 Pee , 
Ridel alan cate eos 9 150°958  46:601 197,559 78,517 276,076 1,092 277,168 ee ae Se eohie mmies b b ag hae Bf ie So ay res: 
Oday. «selbst 3. 106,881 39,265 146,146 89,147 235,293 611 235,904 Total ee Oe 6 01° 466 1459 22/925 30946. —-53°871 70 33°041 
Fennsylvania— Waics ie nee thie Latessve pines Ue teaiahe cieiel, (ieteMaret ag: ee isie'cete  Twasueere siete) Fume areal 
Morning ....-.+. 21. 489,923 258,722 748,645 225,728 974,373 406 974,779 = Ontario— f 
Evening ...-.+++: 33 907.811 352,255 1,260,066 123,956 1,384,022 701 1,384,723 Uae: “ ete c pt 
7 Oe ae ae ee $4 1,397,734 610,977 2,008,711 349,684 2,358,395 1,107 2,359,502 aes ap Og Wim Ben Cy ie mee. Vaty oso aieees oe oe 
39 Ne Mekal algae bra, 0 | aM CULLING siete or eiainia 2 341,803 4,572 a7 | NOs, eI5 58,63 ; M 
Sunday vacecscese 10 654,460 329,985 984,445 432,046 1,416,491 210 1,416,701 Total Bante cf 32 480118 1347317 614.432 162,904 777'336 «623 777'959 : 
ae . anday: Ws tesa: 1 96,609 24,683 121,292 28,575 149,807 nf) 49,8 y' 
floras be hewith 1 20,733 10,809 31,542 3,552 35,094 35 35,129 i cue 
Bivening oe ces or 6 109,915 36,502 146,417 7.057 153,474 37 153511 + ‘-Prince Edward Island— . 
sTotalit cect. doko ss 7 130648 47.311 177,959 10,609 188,568 72 188,640 Morning ....--.+- 1 1,185 + .00e 1,185 6,006 P19 tea ter sre 7,191 , 
Sunday «cesses 3 45,812 22,125 67,937 5,069 73,006 59 73,065 pee eee apr oesaey ae © 2 be 1 igs 6006 F494 see Wi94 
ee ee CGr 1,185 0 Ay ’ , 
one ee eee eee eke ee eee SU ee ee 5 Jae bat as ; , 
Morning gue sia en igiisem 9335700) °° 18,682) 9992538208... 52,382 
Evening ated | V24:082 5 10,4599 08 434,541 6,817. 41,358 10 41,368 4 Ee } 
arel @aeene tae 8 39.596 28,645 68,241 25,499 93,740 10 93,750 3 38,746 2,109 40,855 13,977 54,832 13 54,845 : 
Sunday 5 26.970 20,125 47,095 25,939 73,034 13 73,047 2 oo 30,951 246,772 117,079 363,851 291 364,142 f 
2 254,56 33,060 287,627 131,056 418,683 304 418,987 
South Dakota— Fatt Cade as 4 Siete ss sioctotay ciavtaws'sre Jemearae iets 8 
Morning ......++ 2 5,745 11,592 17,337 6,552 23,889 6 23,895 i. pall . 
Evening .......+. 4 12,575 19,419 31,994 8,546 40,540 33 40,573 Saskatchewan— 
Titular ase sists Ge 183207 olOlt es 949,331 15,098 64,429 39 64,468 Morning ......-+. 2 6,087 8,061 14,148 8,397 22,545 = 22,545 
Sunday ...ccesees 2 6,659 12,572 19,231 7,213 26,444 17 26,461 sate BS) eee 4 16,963 15,872 32,835 3,669 36,504 495 36,999 > 
tall Sec tae 6 23,080 23,933 46,983 12,066 59,049 495 59,544 ; 
és e . ‘ j : ; 
em no Be ; oh 74,295 rercen 82.734 280,715 36 280.751 Sunday .....-e0- EEN | y:'a/uclink Meme aahats oS cal p.v'o ante ak wlohe bj RIo.  maisarecpibre ink Peter rs é' 
Evening 6 104235 35,969 140,204 + 7,730 147,934 28 147,962 = 
Total eccies 13. 227.991 110,194 338,185 90,464 428,649 64 428,713 ’ 
Sunday 9 155:787 86,529 242,316 95,004 337,320 138 337,458 { 
s ; : : TOTALS OF U. S. ENGLISH LANGUAGE DAILIES IN a 
exss—— 
Morning .....++-- 13 111,011 32,016 143,027 111,700 254,727, 566 = 255,293 A. B. C 
Evening .c-.c+:-- 15 221.337 28,093 249,430 136,713 386,143 92 386,235 eA 
PP atl ies cies witdaists 28 332-348 «60,109 392.457 248,413 640,870 «658 = 641,528 = Total— 
Sunday «..seeeees 20 257,83 68,828 323,664 292,647 616,311 864 617,175 Morning ......+- 249 5,735,837 2,172,604 7,908,441 2,449,687 10,358,128 16,758 10,374,886 
Og Bug owes SS MASONS es5 140 es Usb tata) aeans aeaees 
Morning So ae | 17,149 390m 22,531 18,467 40,998 94 41,092 plac cag ae ag 2 Ose tube eae eae 6,195,803 52,3 »248,11 
ied Se 3. 29,111 9°472 38,583 18,860 57,443 12 57°455 Sunday .++++-++- 336 9,516,513 3,601,532 13,118,045 6,524,902 19,642,947 30,163 19,663,110 
Total Manes safeties 4. 46.2608 914,854 61,114 37,327 498,441 ~ 106 98,547 
eter amin wis Rhasles 3 46,631 13,782 60,413 43,187 103,600 88 103,688 —= 
Vermont— A. B. Oe F REI —— 
Morning .....+++. 1 6,148 ee Se 8,902 22,629 8 22,637 O GN Se SUMMARY—U. S. 
Evening ...see0-- 2 2,375 3,329 5.704 1,015 6,719 5 6,724 , _ aA t 
rae eee 3 O«8'823.~=«10,908-=S«i19,431 9,917 29,348 «= 13. 29,361 RSE Sache sik tgia'gos A AS pera te ge 
CS eee Sa 7 Sie 5 nee Oe eee Pe ak. Se Total Boveeeeees anes bee ae Paar et! 
Virginia— undaySehseepet 7 349,769 404,375 147,226 64 551,665 
A 2 ae) ie ee 9 48218 29,932 78,150 31,901 110,051 188 110,239 
Evenifig sosssese> 10 106106 14,526 120,632 15,647 136,279 94 136,373 = 
Lich go Sa Oeee 19 154.324 44.458 198,782 47,548 246,330 282 246,612 
Sunday .....-+-«- Te Lh hg ts cies Om eC CRI ee tie AOI RE MOOR CAE Ao a eG TOTALS OF ANID? aS DAILIES I IN A. B. C. 
Washington— : 5 P a 4 
Merning ......-+- 5 65,877 38,623 104,500 31,602 136,102 309 136,411 Morning ......--- 23 229,751 97,613 194,571 521,935 399 522,334 
Evening ......++. 11 170.054 52,198 222,252 34,162 256,414 196 256,610 Evening «+++++++- 51 724,191 157,984 237,614 1,119,789 1,357 1,121,146 
Tig SAS aor eer: 16 235,931 90,821 326,752 65,764 392,516 505 393,021 Total .....++se+05 75 1,953,942 255,597 1 432,185 1,641,724 1,756 1,643,480 
Rurdayaresviandes: @ 184.497 64,150 218,647 113,993 332,640 624 333,264 Sunday .....+.+-- 3 122,454 36,850 40,530 199,834 50 199,884 
West Virginia— = = 
Morning ...-...- Qo) 34.0192) 36.378.- 71,2976. 15,675 55 86,972, | 259 87,231 
Pr eniitere viteue 42 6 33,571 13,263 46,834 4865 51,699 220 51,919 
BiGtallee senrideaa te 14. 68400 49:641 118,131 20,540 138,671 479 139,150 
Bicday ..ctsec. 10. 57,009.” S1,037 108,046... 20,241 128,287 293) * “T2B,580 4g coe 
orning 
Wisconsin— Evening 
Morning ....-.-+- ue 6.620% is 359° 9 999:982 10,189) 50,171 37 SOLJOSME Hotdlarion nested 
Bavenifign. «<lce ee 91 228°507 106.990 335,587 57,778 393,365 382 393,747 Sunday 
WGEST tee soa 33 -255.226 120,343 375,569 67,967 443,536 419 443,955 
Guinday® win sesese 6 142145 717216 213,361 93,404 306,765 107 306,872 == 
Wroming— s 
RODE ps ey SRO ae CE OEP ea Explanation of Key Letters 
Evening ........- gern 1,582 1,967 13,549 7,120 20,669 26 20,695 : 
r a 3 s o) oO 2 A 2 2 “ ML Se LJ = Baas tf vs . 
Total aes eae are Le: tie yee cen ge gee: (B) Morning except Sunday. and Monday and evening except Sun- 
4 ‘(D)”—Morning except Sunday and day. 
N LANGUAGE A. B. C. DAILIES—BY STATES "(i)" rae mt lcaaabias od 
FOREIG L - BD. v. — TA S “(E)”—Morning and evening week “@}) : ing 
Ilinois— days. “(S)”—Evening exce r 
S)”—E g except Sunday and 
M Oe died xfaieetia te PT Pea, atrcaieclot, mentees se Mae elec e Maisie 018s Piss eaeiareus : ' : = 
a on iia 1 34.470 4,955 39425 4,990 | 44,415 se a4is Ae Dipene! and evening week Sunday morning. 
Te Wigan Ss hoten 1 34,470 4.955 39,425 4.990 44,415 ae 44,415 ays and Sunday morning. “(T)”—Evening ex S 
ae b 57°687 A , . y f U g except Saturday 
b euler, ee che ewarett 827.6 3,238 30,925 4,154 35,079 6 35,085 “(G)”—Morning except Monday pad Sundar 
Tew York— j Were y é 
Morning .....++-- 7 208,931 43,822 342,753 129,631 472,384 235 472,619 po Abert Magne + See (U)”—Evening except Saturday 
Evening .......+5 g 173,981 19,203 193,184 65.265 258,449 23 258,472 (H)”’—Morning except Monday and Sunday and Sunday morning. 
ig Pe 10 472,912 3,02 35.937 194,896 730,833 258 731,091 and evening ex pen ; 
Tees a eA 6 322°082 51.368 373,450 143,072 516,572 58 516,580 Siac except Saturday and a8) she gee! exclusively, 
: oman type indicates morning pa- 
Rhode Island— ’ : RE Ce 4 ‘ 
Morning .......-s SIX. UR IG Dae ost ROC ae Bart Are asiarc “(I)”—Morning except Sunday pers; italic type, evening papers. 
Evening ....-.++- 1 2,590 395 2,985 556 3,541 3,541 
a ee a ee 1 2:590 395 2,985 556 3,541 3,541 
TERT, Re UN Aig WB Reiegt far a GUL Mme TO Te 


New Hampshire— 3 . Ree A. B. C. Reports Classified by States and Cities Follow 


Beeding ...400° = 1 2,958 508 3,466 570 4,036 3 4,039 be I 
eae 1 2/953 508 3,466 570 4,036 3 Pages 92-109 Inclusive 
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Sa emer mn creer eee 
CITY, SUBURBAN, COUNTRY, BULK AND TOTAL CIRCULATION AS SHOWN BY 
A. B. C. REPORTS 


Editor 


& Publisher 


ALABAMA 
Total Total 
Local Net 
Total City- Total Paid 
Total Subur- Subur- Total Net Bulk Inc. 
City Paper Key City ban ban Country Paid Sale Bulk 
Birmingham .,.,..Age-Herald (b) 18,327 4,942 23,269 8,788 VALOR 0k 32,057 
Sunday ed...(m) 19,677 5,966 25,643 23,662 a9 30505 erat 49,305 
News ascents (vr) 42,246 15,443 57,689 14,878 72,567 26 872,593 
Sunday ed...(m) 42,797 17,193 59,990 19,135 79,125 85 79,210 
POSE eae ie sieehtnoon (r)' 16,213 5,578 21,791 1,802 23,593 don 23,593 
Gadsden = scene Journal sneeee (r) 2,338 2048)" 4/381 233 4,614 4,614 
Times-News 1G) 2,452 2,149 4,601 127 4,728 4,728 
Fintsvilles cc ces setmnestom Uasrden Gh) 1,779 498 2,277 208 2,485 2,485 
Sunday ed...(m) 2,015 503 2,518 209 Qef 2d mere 2,727 
Mobile >, aie aeelee . News-Item u(r) 9,737 948 10,685 128 10,813 10,813 
IRESISEE ED entseles (b) 11,268 6,072 17,341 3,520 20,861 se 20,861 
Sunday ed...(m) 17,066 8,611 25,677 6,459 32,136 32,136 
Montgomery Advertiser .....(b) Dele. 6,349 12,066 6,576 18,642 19 18,661 
v Sunday ed...(m) 7,406 8,250 15,656. ‘7.866 23,522 23,522 
Journal mrereicie GED) 6,767 5,908 12,675 5,839 18,514 2 18,516 
Sunday edi ..(m) 7,678 6,164 13,842 6,057 19,899 19,899 
(7Sunday edition discontinued May 20, 1923) 
ARIZONA 
IPBOGHIX: 1as,./o\e1s1516 Ariz-Gazette SCE) 35728) 13602 75340 795 8,135 56 8,191 
Arizona Republican 
(b) 7sd7l S160 12,5315 2)826 15,357 21 15,378 
Sunday ed...(m) 7,620 5,260 12,880 2,946 15,826 19 =: 15,845 
BPMaCSON | upeeststevetole ’6 Asiz State seis: (d) 3,234 852 4,086 202 4,288 73 4,361 
Sunday ed...(m) 3,394 877 4,271 203 4,474 if 4,481 
Citizen 5.208. (r) Sel i3 7G 3,828 384 4,212 2 4,214 
Sunday ed...(m) 3,035 720) 33755 416 CCUAES Peas 4,171 
ARKANSAS 
Fort Smith......4 S. W. American.(d) 4,831 5,666 10,497 4,411 14,908 8 14,916 
Sunday ed...(m) 5,013 5,879 10,892 4,855 15,747 57 15,804 
Times-Recerd . (t) 4,509° ee 5;c0a78 S712, 01828 11,540 Be 7) 21,545 
Sunday ed...(m) 4,695 5,852 10,547 2,708 13,255 18 13,273 
Little Rock......drk.Democrat ..(r) 10,108 ..... 10,108 11,285 21,393 3) 21,396 
sunday edi.) LONGZ ue eee oe 10,672 14,795 25,467 26 8=625,493 
Ark, (Gazette. .(b) 1;580) 1 ae 11,580 26,820 38,400 ... 38,400 
dics Sunday ed...(m) 13,985 ...:. USSRS essere, 47,322 47,322 
CALIFORNIA 
Bakersfield ...... Californian (r) 4,252 2,607 6,859 445 To04. Wes 7,304 
ECHO: ac.c.ss afeactenye (b) 2,166 1,928 4.094 464 4,558 26 4,584 
Sunday ed...(m) 2,382 1,962 4,344 463 4,807 26 4,833 
Chico ecow eZ NLEY Prise se. (r) 1,347 632 1,979 178 Aloe Mieete 2,157 
Eureka «dlumbolt Times. (d) 2,067 1,890 3,957 884 4,841 16 4,857 
Sunday ed...(m) 2,236 1,952 4,188 919 5,107 5 S512 
BRESHOM she Wistissns ee! fous h ee (r) 6,487 6,235, 12°722 3,742 16,464 8 16,472 
Republican (b) 10,859 10,691 21,550 8,700 30,250 130 30,380 
2 Sunday ed...(m) 11,368 11,072 22,440 EN? 3055162: 9136 31,698 
Glendale) @2.ssh co FOSS Ae ey Re (r) 4,345 1,555 5.900 98 5,988 10 6,008 
(Circulation sold in combination with Los Angeles Express) 
Grass Valley..... Morning Union. (d) 798 626 1,424 193 1,617 1,617 
Sunday ed...(m) 799 626 1,425 193 a sas 1,618 
Hollywood ...... Citizen*** 302.. (1) 983:979 Fame ee 3,979 78 4057. 8 4,070 
News »ai€e) MyOG4 0 ate bias 7,664 — 1,466 9,130 9,130 
(Sold in combination with Los Angeles Evening Express) 
Long Beach......Pyess*** ....., Ce) Wl53223) 0) Fa S551 71078) doin S 205 6 18,301 
Sunday ed...(m) 14.521 i 5864 16,385 1,359 17.744 Wate 17.744 
Telegram (5)! 353083 1,936 17,019 1,369 18,388 1,215 19,603 
Sunday “(m) 13,735: . 2,050. 15,785 1,521 17,306 291 173 597 
a ne bought Daily News Sept. 21 and acquired its subscription list) 
Los Angeles...... Examiner ...... (b) 90,596 38,518 129,114 27,521 156,635 3 156,638 
Sunday ed...(m) 180,895 76,712 257,607 TIONS GOO A ae Ae 332,224 
Express ........(r) 54,361 40,386 94,747 4108 98,855 48 98,903 
Feralas, accas le (r) 143,009 19,180 162,189 5,460 167,649 ... 167,649 
PRES I. tated (b) 73,914 30,181 104,095 17,888 121,983 1 121,984 
Sunday ed (m) 105,237 40,540 145,777 29,600 175,377 19 175,396 
IM OGD@SEO! Sina; stelers' os EZRS hie, ce ee (r) 2,833 2,580 5,413 260 5,673 7 5,680 
Fleraldccisite ate (d) 1,045 2,890 3,935 303 4,238 6 4,244 
Sunday ed...(m) ALA 2,909 4,026 295 4,321 1 4,322 
Oakland ....... «Post-Enquirer ..(r) 25,262 4.2950 29,557 2,923 32,480 93 32,573 
Trbuney 0....ceree (r) 46,235 6,241 52,476 6,465 58,941 107 59,048 
Sunday ed...(m) 45,577 6,112 51,689 6,981 58,670 169 58,839 
PaSAUCH AN wares eiss0.0'4 P OSte rae Sai sae (r) 5 SOAs atc « 53564), 55502 11,076 44 11,120 
(Sold in combination with Los Angeles Evening Express) 
Star-News ..... (a) 422 Gea 14,226 1,016 15,242 39 §=15,281 
Fomona ........ Progress .(r) 2,671 619 3,290 94 3,384 53 3,437 
Riverside ........ Te Ces Boone (r) 4,324 982 5,306 819 6,125 1 6,126 
Sacramento 5D CDM « ehattcs ove chars (r) 16,366 9,509 25,875 13,120 38,995 3 38,998 
Sear Pay eae (r) 5,482 2,444 7,926 845 8,771 piete 8,771 
inion saosin ne (b) 6,050 1,928 7,978 916 8,894 202 9,096 
» Sunday ed...(m) 7,261 2,209 9,470 1,028 10,498 93 10,591 
San Bernardine.. Sin ........... Cb) 3,53 ee,/7 lee 16.302 702 7,004 96 7,100 
Sunday ed...(m) 3,7 032,835)  a6,538 711 7,249 1 7,250 
; Telegram ...... (r) Zale 220 2,357 62: 2,419 2,419 
San Diego.....+.Sun*** ......., (r) 13,616 826 14,442 1,743 16,185 36 §=16,221 
Tribune*** <r) 13,782), 15120), 14-902 at164 16,066 33° 16,099 
Union® oe (b) 16,170 1,324 17,494 1,364 18,858 552 19,410 
Total Daily...(e) 29,952 2,444 32,396 2.528 34,924 585 35,509 
3 r Sunday ed...(m) 21,415 1,371 (23,;286;, 12951 25,237 694 25,931 
San Francisco... ‘Bulletin ..cse.. (r) 34.752 19,256 54008 10,533 64,541 142 64,683 
CollLPost Aen (r) 56,625 23,006 79,631 11,375 91,006 166 91,172 
Chronicle 2.0... (b) 32,751 29,068 61,819 23,631 85,450 23 85,473 
Sunday ed...(m) 46,400 40,738 87,138 41,065 128,203 56 128,259 
Daily News.....(r) 48,736 8,098 56,834 1,091 57,925 87 $8,012 
Bxaminer vacis)ae (b) 70,990 45,930 116,920 43,427 160,347 160,347 
Sunday _ed...(m) 118,531 91,898 210,429 108,712 319,141 vas) SOLOMTAD 
San Jose.....-++-Mercury-Herald (b) DOSS) o/s 14,789 644 15,433 11 15,444 
Sunday ed...(m) 9,528 5,930 15,458 795 16,253 2550 16278 
San’ Pedro... ¢! POUSS a wees (r) 4,330 842 5,172 129 5,301 82 5,383 
(Circulation sold in co mbination w ith Los Angeles Express) 
Santa Anas. cs. « Register. oscsees (r) 4,989 3,199 8,188 420 8,608 52 8,660 
Santa Barbara... .Nezs*** paseo a 4,703 368 5,071 610 5,681 4 5,685 
Press eens ws ed 3,582 418 4,000 907 4,907 6 4,913 
Sunday ed...(m) 3,792 418 4,210 917 Syber 10 5,137 
Santa Monica.... Outlook oni) op 353 1,278 6,631 207 6,838 6,838 
‘ (Circulation sold in combination with Los Angeles Express) 
Vallejor ta. sete einai Chronicle ...... (r) M299 inex 1,299 51 1,350 7 1,357 
Wenice te scronies Vanguard ...... (r) 2 SALE ria: 2,548 890 3,348 42 3,390 
: (Circulation sold in combination with Los Angeles Express) 
Miisallia ss. creyateroke LANES whe caisiciches ob (r) 938 427 1,365 139 1,504 17 2,524 
COLORADO 
Colorado Springs Gazette ........ (b) 5,087 306° 5,393 316 5,709 . 5,709 
Telegraph ..... (r) 7,456 362 7,818 295 8,113 ‘3 8,113 
Total Daily...(e) 12,543 668 13,211 611 13,822 13,822 
*Sun. Gazette. .(m) 5,381 259 5,640 784 6,424 6,424 
*Sun, Telegraph(m) 6,614 387 7,001 502 7,503 7,503 
fSun. Caz. & 
Telegraph. 2.15). (m) 10,786 669 11,455 878 12,333 A 12,333 
(*From April 1, 1923 to May 13; 1923; +From May 20 to Oct. 1, 1923) 


for January 26, 


Total 
Local 
Total City- 
; Total Subur- Subur- Total 
City Paper ie City ban ban Country 
Denver ercccce Lr press Tite y Pes Bor 118.265 1,738 
Post ok eae r) 69,963 6,402 76,365 63,959 
Sunday ed...(m) 76,025 9,824 §5,849 118,710 
Rocky Mt. News(b) 20,128 1,540 21,688 9,943 
Tames Von oite nn (r) 15,042 828 15,870 7,528 
Total Daily...(e) 35,170 2,368 37,538 17,471 
Sunday ed...(m) 30,401 2,615 33.016 20,685 
Grand Junction ..Sentinel’ ....... (r) 1,592 1,322 2,914 301 
Greeleye lsc. . Trib.-Repub. (Cb) eer 1 179 Zo) 11 
Trib-Repub. ....(r) 1,926 254 2,180 402 
Total Daily... (e) 1,926 1,433 3,359 413 
Buebloweties seve... Chieftain ene (b) 4,568 1,700 6,268 1,932 
Sunday ed...(m) 5,845 2,192 8,037 2,807 
Star-Journal ....(r) 6,881 1,205 8,086 1,147 
Sunday ed...(m) 6,932 1,399 8,331 1,345 
ANSONIa enteteicrs « . Sentinel 6,517 192 
Bridgeporty).os..< Ost . cee nee ) y 30,041 454 
Telegram ( i 2,771 14,295 634 
Total Daily...(e) 37,493 6,843 44,336 1,088 
Sun. Post....(m) 16,456 3,177 19,633 394 
Hartford <.0.0.:Courant set oh ( F 5,589 
Sunday ed ; 9,630 
LAMes.. sic priser 2,465 
Meriden ........ Wouyncl. tr. sealer 133 
Record. Conese 357 
New Britain.....Herald*** 253 
New Haven...... Journal-Courier 571 
Times-Leader . 1,183 
New London :...Day*** .....02 458 
NOT WaAlle Nercrolow.o sl 0167) she ere AR 77 
Stamford views os « AGVCCAC . cision ti 339 
Waterbury ...... Democrat 237 
American 429 
Republican 8,438 3,228 z 634 
Totai Daily...(e) 16,250 5,024 21,374 1,063 
Sunday ed...(m) 10,579 3,521 14,100 1,198 
DELAWARE 
Wilmington .. Every Evening.. fe 7,507 3,379 10,886 2,122 
Journal se ene (i) 155228 3,768 18,991 037 
News 2s) sts.came (b) 6,645 1,033 7,678 752 
Sunday Star.(m) 12,347 2,014 14,361 ya 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington ..... Daily News..... (r) 45,023 1,641 46,664 474 
Herald ........ (b) 40,744 2,762 43,506 _ 3,779 
Sunday ed...(m) 46,426 5,639 52,065 70,374 
FP ost! Vc.s screenees (b) 47,447 3,754 51,201 8,682 
Sunday ed...(m) 51,735 6,289 58,024 13,224 
Shae’! Brosetcccnieaine (x) 78,210 6,247 84,457 4,274 
Sunday ed...(m) 75,951 11,715 87,666 6,998 
TAGS © sa srecavarctetors (r) 49,094 3,863 52,957 5,246 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville .....Journal ........ (x) 11,748 3,808 15.556 2,998 
i Fla. Times- 
anion 2 ase eer (b) 19,283 8,758 28,041 7,825 
Sunday ed...(m) 20,489 10,110 30,599 8,899 
EET Sagaapout Herald $e (b) 7,741 2,283 10.024 3,647 
Sunday ed...(m) 9,351 2,625 11,976 4,351 
a News-Metrcpolis (r) 7171 2,625 9,796 908 
Orlando ........Reporter-Star ...(r) 2,449 663 3,112 232 
Sentinel’ 2 ite. (b) 2,261 1,039 3,300 344 
Sunday ed...(m) 2,651 1,260 3,911 405 
Pensacola.=.. <<, Jousial asaece (b) 2,923 1,112 4.040 1,089 
Sunday ed...(m) 3,447 1,264 4,711 1,186 
Ness: ah atctene 2,871 410 = 3,281 339 
Sunday 3,445 548 3,993 394 
Dam paar ete st). Times ( 9,798 2,953 12,751 e527) 
Porbune fniasecd Cb) 9,505 45332 1135837 5,325 
Sunday ed...(m) 14,516 8,585 23,101 8,412 
W..) Balm) Beachy. Post .)..0.9... (b) 2,612 53 3,148 572 
Sunday ed...(m) 2,592 563 3,155 587 
GEORGIA 
Athens Mevaenicistss:« Banner-Herald ..(r) 2,925 1,346 4,271 171 
Sunday ed...(m) 2,900 1,339 4.239 172 
Atlanta suse sorte. Constitution*** (b) 33,453 16,749 50,202 11,344 
Sunday ed...(am) 31,266 18,324 49,590 25,968 
Georgian*** =())128:326) 13,796) 42129 “113.920 
Sun. American(m) 30/603 16,122 46,725 79.227 
TOULNAL ee (r) 33,873 19,655 53,533 13,708 
Sunday ed...(m) 37,904 24,065 61,969 39,373 
Augustay mic cece ssichronicle: i.e... (b) 5,500 4,771 10,271 1,303 
Sunday ed... (m) 5,951 4,452 10,403 1,336 
ELevuldie eee (r) 7,664 4,443 12,107 1,253 
Sunday ed...(m) 8,299 4,359 12,658 12233 
Columbus .......Enquirer-Sun ..(b) 3,944. 1,596 5,540 452 
Sunday ed...(m) 3,930 1,600 5,530 456 
Ledger) conve sjoshen(®) 8,940 1,861 9,901 370 
Sunday ed. ; Gin), 8,109 1,859 9.968 372 
Macon! ct vors's sie CWS Tce wicnnt (r) 7,488 3,997 11,485 6,212 
 Sandasy ed...(m) 7,240 4,110 11,350 6,633 
Telegraph ..... (b) 8,767 5,357 14,124 11,298 
Sunday ed...(m) 9,076 5,341 14,417 11,933 
Rote sate eats. News-Tribune ..(r) 2,594 503 3,097 650 
Sunday ed...(m) 2,651 52 3,172 657 
Savantial secs s NEWS enn nes (b) 11,328 6,542 17,870 2,682 
Sunday ed...(m) 13,166 6,372 19,538 2,899 
PVESS NG ian eese(r) 11,537 3,317 14,854 256 
IDAHO 
Boise ...........ldaho Statesman*** 
(b) 4,176 5,584 9,760 3,879 
Sunday ed. ash 4,531 5,225 9,756 4,455 
Twin Falls eNews" =*, -(d) 1,099 1,409 2,508 135 
Sunday ed. ..(m) 1,111 1,407 2,518 134 
Papreskie: ee (r) 1,154 1,376 2,530 191 
ILLINOIS 
Jewhnas BOD HOOUUOCEELEIES: to SOO Oner GON e770 1560.9 4-190 146 
Telegraph ......(r) 4,675 1,543 6,218 185 
Aurora .........Beacon-News ...(r) 9,654 6,075 15,729 536 
Belleville) ci. 02 AGVOCEE so040. (Oe, 5730 She6035 85176 123 
Bloomington . Bulletin er) 3,829 1,887 5,716 160 
Sunday ed. “(m) 5,757 1,951 7,708 196 
Coe eine CD) 6,249 9,250 15,499 1,747 
Carromtag eeeine: sastilletin® =) hoe eC) 1,184 734 1,918 101 
Sunday ed...(m) 1,182 734 13916 101 
Citizen*** f.... (r) 2, "320 1,706 4,026 186 
Czas Publishing Ass’n., Pub-—Crelaw Kezlow ski, Fd 


1924 


(Continued on page 94) 


Total 
Net 
Paid 
15,003 
140,324 
204,559 
31,611 
23,398 


Bulk 
15,275 
140,570 
205,056 
31,852 
23, 491 


52,092,298 


agate lines of paid advertising 
were carried by the Baltimore 
Sun—morning, evening and 
Sunday issues during 1923— 


A Gain of 3,075,802 


agate lines over the advertis- 


ing record of The Sunpapers 
for 1922. 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


LE 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bldg., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago 


Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper;” ‘They Say “SUNpaper” 
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Editor & Publisher for January 26, 


CITY, SUBURBAN, COUNTRY, BULK, AND TOTAL CIRCULATION AS 
SHOWN BY A. B. C. REPORTS 


(Continued from page 92) 


Total 
Local 
Total City- 
Total Subur- Subur- 
City Paper Key City ban ban 
Canton isiens Bina s CODEN Ueeramie ceiele (2) 157768 25162) 9s. 983: 
Register petra 1,159 1,339 2,498 
Wentraliq Fe iescns Sentinel ...e00. 3,808 1,864 5,672 
Champaign ......News-Gazette*** me 5,661 5,230 10,891 
Sunday ed...(m) 5,638 _ 5,231 10,869 
Chicago ..cscceeAmerican ...... (r) WEE) »912. 327,645 
Herald & Examiner 
(b) 219,226 25,587 245,313 
Sunday ed...(m) 339,724 69,428 409,152 
IN CWS sees eels (r) 328,188 26,783 354,971 
POSE eisieltoseetes (r) 35,765 2,432 38,197 
Dribtine -Gitewvss.s (b) 324,937 86,888 411,825 
Sunday ed...(m) 439,156 114,845 524,001 
Clinton ++eeesJournal 5 . (d) TZ 753 1,881 
Sunday ed. (mn) 1,130 755 1,885 
Danville” v2 ser oh Commercial- News(r) 8,473 10,601 19,074 
Decatur wivesscck Herald ys iccs set b 7,842 15,421 
Sunday 7,900 15,309 
Review ...coces 6,480 15,925 
Sunday 6,365 15,465 
IDIXONEN a seletincss Telegraph .. 1,810 3,902 
East St. Louis..Journai ........ 225 10,328 
Sunday 438 11,828 
Bigin® .tios- eeecnl Courier 3,294 8,345 
News 3.933 2,006 5,939 
Freepotts his sic Journal-Standard (r) 4,938 3,288 8,226 
Galesburg” 5 seen asl Pie cc aacce's wre 3,752 4,298 8,050 
Reeublige: Reeister 
(r) 3,365 4,144 7,509 
Jacksonville ..... Courter .ecceses r) 1,683 428 2,111 
Journal \ os deta (d) 1,727 1,702 3,429 
Sunday ed...(m) 1,815 1,703 3,518 
Jolietiaenecaeccnn Herald-News cr or il2.284 Sse aeed tooo 
Sunday ed...(m) 11,982 5,240 17,222 
Kankakee ....... Republican (r) 3,202" 92,812 > 16,514 
Kewanee ....... Star-Courier (r) 2,908 718 3,626 
ia Salle ene Tribune .....+..(r) 2,292 648 2,940 
ancoln om, .2 donee Courter ..cceuse (r) Uo¢71 1,066 2,837 
SHAK. “5 Sie. eisieleiers (r) 914 523 1,437 
Mattoon’. sc csidtrs! Journal-Gazette .(r) 3,155 1,453 4,608 
Moline. i. %eres se Dispatch 3 8,510 1,203 9,713 
Monmouth ...... LEAS ORT A. nicteion (r) 1,278 1,517 2,795 
MMttawa lessee oe. Republican- ee) 2,553 2,287 4,840 
Reoria tie, eee Tournal*** +), o 10782 8,080 18,867 
Transcript IIb) 4,887 4,276 9,163 
Total Daily...(e) 15,674 12,356 28,030 
Sunday ed...(m) 13,021 6,710 19,731 
Starese gee cies (3 868" WOL100, 231068 
Sunday ed...(m) 13,802 4,746 18,548 
Roentiae weeds ns se Lewd er x. ceisicre (r) 1,558 1,413 2,971 
RUIN YP ren ive’ « Fherald . es iny' (r) 5,424 8,504 13,928 
Whig-Journal . (t) 5,163 10,953 16,116 
Sunday ed...(m) 59961) p11, 225) ete. 66 
Rockford ........ Morning Star..(d) 7,688 4,348 12,036 
Sunday ed...(m) 9,167 4,507 13,674 
Register-Gagzette (r) 8,308 3,346 11,654 
Republic .(r) 8,255 858 9,113 
Rock Island ...... AFZUS) Harada ewes (a) 6,665 3,194 9,859 
Springfield ...... Ill. State Journal(b) 10,135 16,677 26,812 
Sunday _ed...(m). 10,021 13,215 23,236 
Ill, State Renee (rye 12,5327 Wi 9345" 245471 
Sunday ed...(m) 10,765 11,157 21,922 
Sterlinga’..osisemce Gazette Wo s\sshs ste (r) Ss010l 2505 eS e5es 
Streator |. caucus Free Press*** (r) 1,870 1,431 3,301 
Independent Times*** 
2,229 1,251 ~. 3,480 
Taylorville Breeze 704 734 1,438 
Waukegan ....../ News 2,274 Oo im fonda 
SUA Wis le:0 a atheatcate 2,925 758 3,683 
INDIANA 
Anderson ....... Bulletin -(r) 55624 “1,089 6,713 
Herald... Fess (d) 3,878 3,956 7,834 
Sunday ed...(m) Date 4,045 9,262 
Bicknell ......../ News * OF cine CL): 1,585 1,265 2,850 
Columbus ...... . Republican (r) 1,882 1,275 3,157 
Crawfordsville ..Journal ........ (r) 1,525 1,184 2,709 
REVIEW <<<. seis (b) 1,463 3,335 4,798 
Elkhart are DRUG MORO is cease (r) 7,866 2,233 10,099 
Evansville ......4 Courier vcvenineine b) 9,628 15,265 24,893 
Sun. C’r.-Journal 
(m) 19,171 13,014 32,185 
SOUTH oc ers eva) 5,857 5,150 11,007 
Saturday ed... (y) Byed 25129 7,913 
IPVeS$ jlo dence (o)215,701 4,210 19,911 
Ft Wayne. «cen Journal-Gazette (b) 11,400 11,383 22,783 
Sunday ed...(m) 18,003 10,239 28,242 
News-Sentinel (r) 21,781 13,496 35,277 
RGaTY” cok aa 6 ao ace Post-Tribune*** (r) 10,214 818 11,032 
Goshen. 6266..'se0! News-Times (r) 1,978 1,076 3,054 
Huntington ..... LEN ARH Ae SARA 3,5 (r) 2,326 1,120 3,446 
PLESS Wiese sation (d) 1,948 1,408 3,356 
Sunday edit. .(m) 2,114 1,479 3,590 
Tridianapolis ...ceVEWS ..esecee's (r) 75,900 22,742 98,642 
Stars. saewiceares (b) 46,713 29,095 75,808 
Sunday edit..(m) 68,981 25,706 94,687 
TAMCS® Cidieaeetis (r) 40,966 11,214 52,180 
Kokomo. ..cescce! 110UNE! foc acen (r) 7,098 UPS} 8,271 
Lafayette ......-Journal & 
COURIER Fiance (b) 183 6,629 6,812 
Journal & 
Courier ..... (r) 8,104 3,425 11,529 
Total Daily...(e) 8,287 10,054 18,341 
Logansport <.cccel fes8) cesses cae (d) 2572 33:316," $6:073 
Sunday edit. .(m) 2,851 3,334 6,185 
Phayros-Tribune. (r) 4,579 4,494 4,073 
MAGiISON) hice cies es OUMSEYIN. tes ets « (r) 1,115 1,549 2,664 
Marton’) acwesesecGMTOMSCle: ¢ aces’ (r) 5,527 2,942 8,469 
Leader-Tribune. (d) 3,744 4,184 7,928 
Sunday edit..(m) 4,207 4,295 8,502 
IMinieia. ecto svc ae tal® sc sis eine cn (b) 8,818 10,037 18,855 
Sunday edit. .(m) 8,313 5,607 13.920 
New Castle......Courier ........ (r) 2,850 940 3,790 
Princeton ...... a -News*** ) 1.236 2 os peso 
ichm os ee en ROTEL Pell’. eis che ccet ( 2,7 1942) é 
Ben Sunday edit..(m) 3,133 6,976 10,109 
Palladium ...... (r) 6,452 cep Petts 
wecceeNews-Times*** (b) 3,687 ,118 = 8,8 
a a News-Times ....(r) 10,524 1,211 11,735 
Total Daily...(e) 14,211 6,329 20,540 
Sunday edit..(m) 12,225 6,418 18,643 
Tribune ....... (r) 14,264 4,059 18,323 
Sunday edit..(m) 12,969 4,059 17,028 
Terre) Harte ses ode Ost «o.cteetacccteisliere (r) 7010 5,337) 12,347 
Behe Mier ae (b) 10,993 11,874 22,867 
Sunday edit..(m) 11,385 10,626 22,011 
Tribune .......(r) 12,100 10,533 22,633 
Sunday edit..(m) 11,951 9,164 21,115 


Total 
Country 


437 


Total 
Net Bulk 
Paid Sale 
4,375 4 
2,806 see 
FREE" Sn8 
11,216 oe 
sOD2iL sate 
335,270 Eee 
932,415 ... 
377,729 132 
4Q,456 4,462 
5Q7,628 bis 
877,467 Ans 
2,031 9 
2,035 22 
20,623 22 
18,302 “ss 
18,057 ate 
17,905 i 
17,166) 06 
4,075 40 
10,619 1 
12,121 20 
8,781 4 
6,471 123 
8,588 17 
8,586 15 
8,508 2 
2,327 os 
3,806 aa 
35895. aie 
LG; O1 0 rere 
17,704 ‘ 
6,967 2 
3,814 25 
3,041 Sac 
2,925 Ay 
1,608 6 
4,936 dp 
10,143 5 
3,009 4 
5,168 38 
21,819 397 
10,042 351 
31,861 748 
21,988 326 
26,851 232 
20,184 9 
3,328 13 
14,386 20: 
16,506 i 
17,577 3 
12,559 37 
14,211 62 
12,158 31 
9,231 Bele 
10,197 2 
27,553 6 
23,961 8 
25,699 6 
23,261 2 
5,709 46 
ef 78 
4,025 20 
T90 eye 
B,c04 4 
33977 105 
6,924 AD 
8,008 9 =.5 
9,438! se 
2997, Mais 
3,361 40 
2,910 37 
5,382 590 
10,568 4 
26,872 aa 
33,443 oa 
11,385 17 
8,13 Hoe 
20,273 10 
26,786 26 
3257299 sok 
39,162 3 
THS2L0u isis 
3,234 3 
Oca miatnes 
3,559 2 
3,793 1 
121,849 19 
99,357 47 
120,938 39 
56,408 ... 
8,696 2 
7,319 96 
12,279 81 
19,598 177 
7,014 45 
7,126 96 
10,399 2 
2,936 2 
8,849 75 
8,123 56 
BOS nh Fas 
RST EAS cei 
LSURI Os 2 oe 
4,011 vel 
1,940 ... 
he ya 
S140. 
11,975 3 
9,676 © .26 
11,99 7eenee 
2S /OGSY Fea. 
19,776 ss 
20,291 2 
19,103 4 
10,349, 8. 
25,118 7 
24,457 6 
24,235 14 
23,087 9 


11,193 
388,352 


335,270 
932,415 
377,861 
44,918 
567,628 
877,467 
23040 
2,057 
20,645 
18,302 
18,057 
17,906 
17,166 
4,115 
10,620 
12,141 


City Paper Key 
Vincennes ......eCommercial ....(d) 
Sunday edit..(m) 


Boone ........+News-Republican*** 


(r) 

Burlington ......Gasette........(r) 
Hawk-Eye .....(d) 

Sunday edit..(m) 

Cedar Rapids....Gazette ........(r) 
Republican .....(r) 

Sunday edit. .(m) 

Clinton .........ddvertiser .....(r) 
hes ssvoncooGs) 


Council Bluffs....Nonpareil t) 
Saturday edit. (y) 
Sunday edit..(m 

ones e oemocrat ** fo ua(t 


Sunday edit. + (m) 


Davenport 


(Note—Sunday city circulation’ includes 7,454 in Davenport, 700 i 


-(r) 


Times*** 


1924 \« 


Total 
Local 
Total City- 
Total Subur- Subur- 
City ban ban 
3,505 1,541 5,046 
3,546 1,629 5,175 
IOWA 
2,830 1,980 4,810 
6,616 3,596 10,212 
2,545 7,557 10,102 
4,713 8,227 12,940 
11,863 7,027 18,890 
5,541 8,408 13,949 
5,569 8,566 14,135 
3,150 4,905 8,065 
3,971 4,739 8,710 
6,432 8,246 14,678 
6,285 2,786 9,071 
6,329 8,235 14,564 
5,708 5,860 11,568 
8,358 5,976 14, 334 


Total 


Country 


174 
175 


ox 746 


Island, and 204 in Moline.) 


14,762 


rp 821 


22,583 


1,555 


(Note—Daily ‘city circulation includes 10, 651 in Davenport, 2,293 


Island, ont 1,818 in Moline.) 


Des Moines......Capital ........ (r) 28,464 3279 43,743 17,508 
Sunday edit..(m) 22 1488 2;896 25,384 2/703 
Daily News.....(r) 123624 7,690 20,314 7,425 
Register .......(b) 15,872 14,960 30,382 41,838 
Tribunel. cone ce (r) 31,634 17,617 49,251 14,885 
Total Daily...(e) 47,506 32,577 80,083 56,723 
Sunday edit. ‘(m) 32,147 22,831 54,979 68,146 
Dubuque ... ..Telegraph- Herald (t) 6,633 10,609 17,242 1,510 
Sunday edit. .(m) 6,708 10,588 17,296 1,522 
Times-Journal... (t) 4,143 7,043 11,186 405 
Sunday edit. (mn) 4,192 7,060 11,252 405 
Ft. Dodge........ Messenger 
Chronicle (r) 4,513 4,489 9,002 475 
Ft, Madison.....Democrat ...... (r) 2,825 1,278 4,103 412 
NowariCityeniss ces ..Press- Citisen ...(r) 3,049 2,678 5,728 448 
FS COR IG G0 sielete alse abe CIE eee ce a(t): 9235235 5) 2078) = 5,813 338 
Marshalltown ....Times- Republican** 
) * 3,457 5,194 8,651 1,395 
Mason City......Globe-Gazette & 
Times***>. A,322—4,5,935 110;257 13043 
Muscatine .......Journal & News 
Tribune .....(r) 3,828 3,693 7,521 440 
Newton weccocccee News e eiatoleine ie CED 1,176 855 2,031 104 
Ottumwa oes. 6. COUTIE .osceccn (ht) 5)881 ened, 152011,033 2,012 
Siouxa City =)... Jourtiall ay joan. (b) 4,140 14,237 18,377 9,252 
FOUrndl interes (r) 9,216 6,521 15,737 6,826 
Total Daily...(e) 13,356 20,758 34,114 16,078 
Sunday edit..(m) 14,641 14,431 29,072 11,260 
Tribune (b) 491 8450 8,941 5,546 
Tribune (r) 9,994. 13,642 23,636 10,891 
Total Daily...(e) 10,485 22,092 32,577 16,437 
Washington .....Jowrnal ......:. (r) 13234. "1,312 . 2:546 261 
Waterloo sCOUVIEr” <teee ste (r) 8,390 7,429 15,819 817 
Vribune!’ Jecies «.(d) 4,319 7,297 11,616 145 
Sunday edit. (Gn) 4,644 7,301 11,945 147 
KANSAS 
ACCHISOM etc ve eueGlobe**™ Gcpuine (t) 3,362 2,942 6,304 826 
Sunday edit..(m) 3,399 2,943 6,342 826 
Enpotia| Ge... ot ~Gazetie***, St. .(r) 2,912 1,570 4,482 221 
Hutchinson ......Gazette ........ (d) 3,414 3,696 (7,110 4,247 
Sunday edit..(m) 3,644 3,754 7,398 4,337 
News scat neen (r) 5,889 3,430 9,319 4,757 
Tolapmmrriere ssa 6 -«.. Register*** .(r) 1,644 1,386 3,030 252 
Kansas City......Kansan ........ oo 20,169 1,711 21,880 777 
Sunday edit. 20,286 1,891. 22,177 834 
Lawrence ....... Journal-World*** () 2,826 1,802 4,628 597 
Ottawa ........Herald*** ..... r) 2,151 1,608 3,759 632 
Pittsburg ........Headlight*** (r) 4,547 3,762 8,309 270 
Salina ..ecseeeseUnion** ....... (t) 2,043 1,812 3,855 1,015 
Sunday edit..(m) 2,196 1,840 4,036 1,017 
Fournal veces ys (r) 2,670 2,164 4,834 1.23% 
Mopekay Peats sss. Capital Pic, -(b) “11,126 12,650: 23,776 11,522 
Sunday edit. -(m) 13,041 12,375 25,416 11,514 
2 ae State Journal...(r) 10,977 4,687 15,664 5,459 
Wichita .........Beacon*** ..... (r) 18,143 15,720 33,863 9,266 
Sunday edit..(m). 17,666 16,692 34,358 9,629 
Bagle*t eines (b) 20,907 19,724 40,631 15,639 
t Sunday edit..(m) 22,319 23,752 46,071 19,930 
Winfleld ........Courter®*.......(r) 1,114 830 1,944 167 
KENTUCKY 
Ashland ........I[ndependent ...(t) 3,829 1,377 5,206 416 
Sunday edit.-(m) 45205 1,552 5.757 536 
Henderson ......Gleaner** . -(d) 1,020 2,057 3,077 176 
; Sunday edit. .(m) 1,542 2,082 3,624 175 
WGexinelOneey air sew blerald’: asses a .. (b) 4,138 6,614 10,752 5,125 
Sunday edit..(m) 4,956 5,967 10,653 5,817 
Leader teeeee s(n) 8,164 6,066 14,230 ‘Oss, 
ry Sunday edit. .(m) 8,077 6,172 14,249 3,557 
Louisville .......Courier-Journal (b) 22,442 3,339 25,781 26,950 
Sunday edit..(m) 43,151 4,795 47,946 28,827 
ieralds owen “(b) 25,311 2,972 28,283 14,684 
piety! edit. -(m) 37,686 3,182 40,868 12,834 
Post Micelle welt) mee 595 2,267 24,862 13,267 
Times sorseeees(r) 48,085 4,532 52,617 9,614 
Owensboro -lnquirer*** ....(t) 3,000 2,834 5,834 178 
Sunday edit. ‘(m) 3,1503 » 3,071 6,221 161 
Messenger*** .,(d) 2,508 4,212 6,784 688 
Sunday edit..(m) 2,846 4,098 6,944 639 
PACUCAL Ys vis/c0(s or OME MED aeica cert 4,029 3,677 7,706 361 
News-Democrat*** 
Z (d) 2,610 5,660 8,270 340 
Sunday edit. .(m) 3,361 5,840 9,201 340 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans... [¢em ..eccee r) 37,365 5 37,365 21,309 
Sunday edit. Gn DE Ric ey Aspiaie. “hee 45,752 45,917 
STAIES Me ciisiivaehee ©) 437,682) teh. 37,682 13,100 
Sunday edit. (Me 47 188 nae 2 47,188 30,544 
Times-Picayune (b) 48,839 ...... 48,839 29,182 
Sunday eeres Cir) 62 O34 eee aes 62,034 41,982 
Shreveport -Journal***  , (ry 10;63219 92/226) 12:858 = 13.35% 
Times*** is » 2 (b) 10,355 2,734 13,089 18, 643 
Sunday edit. - (im) 14,350 3,737 18,087 27,649 
MAINE 
Augusta. teen aise» Kennebec Journal (b) 2,865 7,158 10,023 1,154 
Lewiston ........Journal*** |||. , (r) 6,307 3,816 10,123 4,032 
Sintra, aeons (b) 6,462 peas tap al Weed J 2,211 
Portland (yi. 0 03s BVPress: hose cack (2)! 216,304)“ ASts) Basie. As KG 
Sun. Telegram..(m) 14,731 7,169 21,900 6,683 
Press-Herald (b) 10,898 9,383 20,281 11,584 


Total 
Net Bulk 
Paid Sale 
S220 bern 
§,350 66 
5,017 18 
10,697 9 
10,825 39 
14,038 107 
20,628 40 
17,685 13 
17,872 23 
8,756 4 
9,302 22 
1557760 ee 
95437 > cme 
15,676)maetne 
14,315 106 
17,080 141 
24,138 1 
61,251 37 
28,087 63 
27,739 6 
72,670 37 
64,136 3 
136,806 40 
123,124 22 
18,752 10 
18,818 3 
11,591 4 
11,657 11 
9,477 7 
45515: in. 
6,176 8 
5,651 5 
10,046 .. 
11,270 4 
7,961 1 
2,135 3 
13045Geme 
27,629 62 
22,563 56 
50,192 118 
40,332 88 
14,487 25 
34,527 89 
49,014 114 
2,807 161 
16;630.29ee 
1157.00 vac 
12,092 
7,130 22 
7,168 401 
4,703 nar 
11,357 59 
11,735 83 
14,076 13 
3,282 oy 
22,657 36 
23,011 17 
5,225 Sip 
4,391 a 
8,579 108 
4,870 1 
5,053 13 
6;065 Saae 
35,298 13 
36,930 226 
21,123 4 
43,129 38 
43,987 40 
56,270 35 
66,001 35 
2,111 5 
5,622 10 
6,293 128 
3,200 suas 
3,799 Soren 
15,877 161 
16,470 314 
17,747 14 
17,806 21 
52,731 — 207 
76,773, eee 
42,967 142 
53,702 sent 
38,129 98 
62,231 95 
601279 Fee 
6,382) oe 
7,472 1 
7,583 22 
8,067 5 
8,610 83 
9,541 84 
58,674 11 
91,669 11 
50,782 12 
77,732 14 
78,021 26 
104,016 196 
16,215) sees 
31,7325 oe 
45, 736u te 
L377 10 
14,155 51 
153838 5 
82,323 77 
28,583 151 
31,965 509 


24,139 
in Rock 


61,288 
28,150 
27,745 
72,707 
64,139 
136,846 
123,146 
18,762 
18,821 
11,595 
11,668 


9,484 
4,515 
6,184 
5,656 


10,046. 
11,274 
7,962 


58,685 
91,680 
50,794 
77,746 
78,047 
104,212 
16,215 
31,732 
45,736 


11,187 
14,206 
15,843 
28,406 
28,734 
32,374 
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0 


C. B. Hollister 


Papers We Have Served: 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 
3 Campaigns) 
PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
(2 Campaigns) 
INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 
WASHINGTON POST 


(2 Campaigns) 


MEMPHIS 
COMMERCIAL-APPEAL 
ATLANTA JOURNAL 

SAN FRANCISCO 
CHRONICLE 
DALLAS NEWS 
NASHVILLE BANNER 
BALTIMORE AMERICAN 

LOUISVILLE 
COURIER-JOURNAL 
PORTLAND TELEGRAM 

BIRMINGHAM 
AGE-HERALD 
CHATTANOOGA TIMES 
HOUSTON POST 
SAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN 
SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS 

(2 Campaigns) 

THE KANSAL CITY JOURNAL POST 


Ending March 22, 1924 


Time and again, Hollister circulation campaigns have solved 
vital problems on great newspapers— 


—saved circulation leaderships from competition. 
—swept growing papers into first place. 
—halted downward plunges. 

—stimulated sluggish progress. 

—offset price adjustments. 

—increased advertising rates. 

—turned the corners to success. 


Only swift and positive results will do in cases like these. There 
is no time for experimenting. That Hollister campaigns— 
backed with 20 years’ experience—should repeatedly be called 
upon to meet such emergencies is a distinct tribute of confidence. 


A gain of 10-, 20- or 40,000 new subscribers is obtainable in only 
10 to 12 weeks with a Hollister campaign. And when the line 
moves up on the circulation chart, it stays up, because all subscrip- 
tions are paid in advance. 


The Hollister organization is equipped, by experience and per- 
sonnel, to deliver the most extraordinary circulation building 
service any newspaper can get. 


OLLISTER'S 


irculation Organization 
300 Merritt Building Los Angeles ,Cal. 


Editor & Publisher for January 26, 1924 


N 1923, according to complete official figures co} 
of advertising space in Chicago newspapers aga 
in The Chicago Daily News as the most effective | 


Total volume of advertisin 
from January 1 tc 


These figures were taken direct from the report of the Advertising © 
Reeord Co.—they have not been specially charted or diagramed or pic- 
tured in substitution for the actual figures in order to present more 


1923 


(Agate Lin: 
The Daily News - - - - 20,090,€! 
The Daily Tribune - - - 17,045, & 
The American - =. one 10,544, 6! 
The Daily Herald-Examiner_ - 6,264,5; 
The Post - | =e orgie 5,178,1| 
The Journal. --°\. - -2i); =: 4,647,5) 
The Sunday Tribune - - - 10,995,5) 


The Sunday Herald-Examiner 5,789,4) 


NOTE: The Advertising Record Co. is an indepen} 
Chicago newspapers—its figures are accepted as of; 


From the above statement it is evident that 


The Daily News published in 1923 — 


3,044,799 lines more than the next morning paper. 
9,546,036 lines more than the next evening paper. 
9,095,088 lines more than the next Sunday paper. 


Because The Daily News carries more advertising than any other 
daily newspaper in Chicago it is reasonably conclusive that it produces 
for its advertisers greater results than any other daily newspaper 


: 
i 


f 


THE CHICAGC 


First 1 
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iled by the Advertising Reeord Co., the buyers 
showed, with increasing emphasis, their confidence 
ertising medium for selling the Chicago market. 


in all Chicago newspapers 
December 31, 1923: 


favorably or unfavorably the relative positions of any particular news- 
papers. The figures “speak for themselves”— “the chips fall where they 
may.” Here are the figures: 


1922 Gains 
(Agate Lines) (Agate Lines) 
18,224,817 1,865,865 
15,754,656 1,291,227 
| 8,816,595 1,728,051 
5,658,684 605,871 
5,067,306 110,808 
4,530,879 116,697 
10,457,907 537,687 
4,904,877 884,574 


iditing bureau authorized and maintained by all the 
} publishers and advertisers, both local and national. 


The Daily News gained in 1923 over 1922— 


574,638 lines more than the next morning paper. 
137,814 lines more than the next evening paper. 
981,291 lines more than the next Sunday paper. 

36,951 lines more than the next daily and Sunday paper. 


published in Chicago. This conclusion is substantiated by the constantly 
increasing volume of advertising which manufacturers, local merchants, 
advertising agencies and the general public place year after year in 


DAILY NEWS 


thicago 
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SHOWN BY A. B. C. REPORTS 


(Continued from page 94) 


CITY, SUBURBAN, COUNTRY, BULK, AND TOTAL CIRCULATION AS 


City 
Baltimore .......American .. 
News ... : 
Sunday edit. 
Stn ces 
SUN BS. ae 
Sunday 
Cumberland .....News ... 
Times .. 
Hagerstown ..... Herald . 
OA) Weastare 
Attleboro ..... oat 4 
MSGELOUN o's ecorcrentec st de 


Brockton ......../imes 


MCIINtON “Di ieietercicictclbemureen 

Fall River.......Globe ... 
Heratd 
News .. 


Trageeree 


Saturday 
Globe .. 
Flo Oe, oe 


Sunday 


Herald (7 


Traveler 


Sunday 
POSER Kets 
Sunday 


MARYLAND 


Total City- 


Total Subur- Subur- Total 
Paper Key City ban ban Country 
vees(b) 41,807 4,824 46,631 9,813 
Sunday edit..(m) 63,323 5,293 68,616 17,285 
sieraN fates (r) 86,802 3,772 90,574 9,048 
eCq). 59,135 1,904 61,039 4,287 
Total Daily...(e) 128,609 8,596 137,205 18,861 
Total Sunday.(m) 122,458 7,197 129,655 21,572 


Total 
Net 
Paid 
56,444 
85,901 
99,622 
65, 326 
156, 066 
151,227 


(Note—Sunday Evening News discontinued 


eee) 89,410 11,350 100,760 27,746 
cathe B: (r) 104,235 47625 108,860 4.606 
Total Daily...(e) 193,645 15,975 209,620 32,352 
edit..(m) 133,632 12,127 145,759 30,391 
shadiae (b) 3,097 2,289 5,386 1,968 
snonec(@)  7s4640 14,198 ideoS20e nd 048 
SANE OE (b) 1,868 1,844 3.712 166 

r) 4,906 1,411 6,317 184 
Total Daily...(e) 6,774 3.255 10,029 350 


MASSACHUSETTS 


eievetsistets (r) 3.754 1,195 4,949 173 
fase ate (r) 125,287 36, 460 161,747 78,407 
S. Monitor**. (r) National Distribution aealews 
aCEyee2, 185 2,858 25.043 6,300 
32, 246 5,790 38,036 10,369 
128,194 17,318 145,512 8,556 
35 128,194 17,318 145,512 8,556 
Total Daily. --(e) 184,256 34,364 218,620 57,209 
edit..(m) 174,891 52,623 227,514 94,854 
aisveberexe Cb) S95438 U5 713 ool. meal 
caataleeeeeie (r) 95,144 16,508 111,652 12,605 
Total Daily...(e) 154,582 32,221 186,803 49,417 
edit..(m) 53,130 20,015 73,145 39,056 
Secass (b) 187,485 54,381 241,866 120,516 
edit..(m) 138,622 80,573 219,195 147,587 


Sunday Advertiser 


Fitchburg .......Sentinel 

Gloucester ......limes*** 
Haverhill .......Cazette . 
Lawrence .......Hagle .. 


Tribune 


Total Daily.. 


Telegram 


EAYRNW csc cle.e ee LOCin sate 


Sunday 
Newburyport .... News*** 
North Adams....Transcript 
Northampton ... ‘Gazette as 
SALEM ie Gel cicis ets ee 
Springfield ......! News ... 
Republican 
Sunday 
U Inion ... ; 
t inion eererseee 
Sunday 
PRAUNtON) ose cae Gazette*** 
Worcester ......Gazette 
Telegram 


A aTIAN Nee «i 


Battle Creek.. 


WDEEOIE. Ges wie:e « 


Lae “We aod 


Grand Rapids. 


Hillsdale ... 


Kalamazoo ... 


Vianging) cco eos oa 
Ludington ......News 


Marquette ... 


PONGtAC SS siete 


(r) ; 
Telegram-News** (r) 14,162 2,357 16,519 553 
edit..(m) 13,198 2,425 15,623 281 
New Bedford....Standard*** ...(r) 19,434 4,502 23,936 1,036 


Sunday 


Mercury 


Total Daily...(e) 25,625 5,185 30,810 1,468 
edit..(m) 17,629 4,913 22/542 3.533 


Tetal Daily...(e) 29,831 28,305 58,136 6,631 
edit..(m) 16,477 14,904 31,381 1,905 
eiesreGh) 7,403 560 7,963 321 
eeess(r) 25,686 13,635 39,321 781 
Bis, ois saye (b) 22,567 13,384 35,951 3,382 
Total Daily. -.(e) 48,253 27,019 75,272 4,163 
edit..(m) 29,066 15,180 44,246 2,276 
Ae) 20,741 4,104 24,845 183 


Sunday 


(NOR onder: 


seeel Clegram 
SA ENA © “sie ass ele iNews aA 


Saturday 
Sunday 


Saturday 


(m) 119.071 67,966 187,037 303,551 
oie ese (r) 4054: 6,699 O75 rears 
aelefeisies (r) 2,480 222 862,702 
ceesvies (r) 6,885 276 7,161 291 


serra CD) 5,878 6,849 12,727 7,825 
Total Daily...(e) 25,892 25,817 51,709 8,460 
ah .(m) 8,741 9,461 18,202 6,043 


MICHIGAN 


oiees G) 3,218 5,505 8,723 641 


.(r) 
sels <Times- News*** (r) 5,603 2,066 7,669 501 
---Enquirer-News. (t) 8,124 3,256 11,380 274 


y) 
¢ edit. Gn) 7,786 3,205 10,991 274 
Bay City.......+7Times-Tribune Lect) 10,777, 5,181 15,958 1,035 
veceee(y) 10,705 3,077 13,783 835 


Sunday edit..(m) Established May 13, 1923. 


Saturday 
Sunday 


«+ .Journal .. 


Saturday 
Sunday 


epeklerald: j. 


Sunday 


PHrESS. Vea. 
eoveNew@s 5.2% 


Sunday 
News** 


Tues. & Friday eb 4,001 5,477 9,478 998 


wae nee (b) 110,382 17,893 128,275 35,706 
edit. .(m) 88,227 26,560 114,787 97,321 
6006 451 (t) 208,698 43,082 251,780 19,588 
ed...(m) 168,736 42,146 210,882 47,254 
rae 151,351 19,740 171,091 18,778 
sietelense (y) 116,500 17,211 133,711 16,778 
edit. cca 114,551 26,944 141,495 44,559 


Amicon (t) 24,086 8,008 32,094 1,159 
Siehereteys (y) 23,661 4,598 28,259 1,020 
edit..(m) 20,199 4,946 25,145 285 
HL SAIO (b) 9,118 11,551 20,669 12,567 
edit..(m) 18,341 6,468 24,809 2,745 
eveiayenets (r) 41,733 24,080 65,813 17, 719 
sisjeteiate (r) 1,374 2,988 4,362 275 
Jackson . aan or Patriot*** (t) 12,910 7,205 20,115 2,004 

905 


enctstavel.c (y) 12,634 3,624 16,258 


edit. ns 12,227 6,922 19,149 1,852 
763 


Soper: 4,061 4,517, 78,578 


Wed., Thurs. & _ 


Sat. 
Sunday 


oo eGazette*** 


Saturday 
Sunday 


Sunday 


easellirnal ., 
Muskegon ..... 


e- hronicle 


Monday 
Sunday 


Times-Herald 


a eteseeie (Gj) 4,129 5,477 9,606 998 
ee Gn) 9 £3,579 5,439)» 95038 994 


ate tars (t) .14,036 9,434 23,470 2,488 
Aiorcio (y) 13,773 5,999 19,772 2,478 
edit. Ga) 13,278 9,436 22,714 2,500 
.State-Journal*** (r) 16,829 9,675 26,504 4,644 
veeee(t) 15906 915467 4 932373 159 
edit. .(m) 1,948 1,467 3,415 159 


Sishanetere (b) 2,322 2,707 5,029 1,718 
eoeee(r) 12,274 2,487 14,761 359 
ett 9,160 5,493 14,653 791 
Port ek ald ...(r) 7,406 9,311 16,717 397 
Saginaw ........Vews-Courier ...(u) 16,145 6,687 22.832 1,246 
edit..(v) 15,874 2,284 18,158 672 
pat “Gn) 15,256 6,092 21,348 1,189 
Three Rivers....Commercial ....(r) 1.320 1,079 2,399 107 


128,506 
113,466 
241,972 
176,150 
7,354 
12,700 
3,878 
6,501 
10,379 


362,382 
366,782 


490,588 


10,753 
2,763 
7,452 

14,620 
5,846 

10,970 
6,909 

15,499 
1,913 

16,562 

18,475 
9,233 

16,489 

17,072 

15,904 

24,972 
7,306 

32}278 

26,075 
5,432 
9,203 
6,510 

20,557 

39,617 

20,552 

60,169 

24,245 

37,158 

27,609 

64,767 

33,286 


163,981 
212,108 
271,368 
258,136 
189,869 
150,489 
186,054 


33,253 
29,279 
25,430 
33,236 
27,554 
83,525 


4,637 
22,119 
17,163 
21,001 

9,341 
10,476 


10,604 
10,032 


25,958 
22,250 
25,214 
31,148 
3,532 
3,574 


6,747 
15,120 
15,444 
17,114 
24,078 
18,830 
22,537 

2,506 


Bulk 
Sale 


1,160 
52 
45 
5 205 


Oct. 10, 1923.) 


128,524 
113,562 
242,086 
176,151 
7,363 
12,706 
4,047 
6,501 
10,543 


5,122 
240,154 
85,999 
31,343 
48,405 
154,071 
154,071 
275,862 
322,418 
112,050 
124,292 
236,342 
112,380 
362,382 
366,782 


490,588 


163,981 
212,108 
271,586 
258,136 
189,952 
150,556 
186,153 


33,254 
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MINNESOTA 
Total Total 
Local Net 
Total City- Total Paid 
Total Subur- Subur- Total Net Bulk Inc. 
City Paper Key City ban ban Country Paid Sale Bulk 


Duluth cic. cue cttetGld) fc .cecee s(t) 20,989) 211-035 32,024 6,394 38,418 84 38,502 
News-Tribune ..(b) 8,940 6,498 15,438 2,785 18,223 3 18,226 

Sunday edit..(m) 15,968 8,725 24,693 793 25,486 8 25,494 

Mankato... 4 sc\0eceh Vel) EVESine teoe(Ljir A0Gun 2.43565 6 5;oL0 396 5,706 28 5,734 


Mi EMO moN he epoca wee(r) 29,464 745 31,293 24,636 55,929 43” ..55,972 
ms tae os : (Local circulation includes 1,084 in St. Paul.) 
Journal ..... ooe(t) 61,180 3,341 65,784 42,417 108,201 510 108,711 


Sunday edit..(m) 67,767, 4,610 82,141 55,806 137,947 142 138,039 
(Local circulation includes St. Paul, 1,263 daily; 9,764 


Sunday.) 
Tribune | jee srs --(b) 41,814 3,936 46,845 24,999 71,844 38 71,882 
Tribune . oc. ..0 (r) 41,913 1,291 43,668 28,610 72,278 15 72,293 


Total Daily...(e) 83,727 5,227 90,513 53,609 144,122 53 144,175 
Sunday edit..(m) 73,186 4,699 82,772 91,008 173,780 22 173,802 
(Local circulation includes St. Paul, re 095 morning; 464 
evening; 4,887 Sunday. Tribune acquired Daily News cir- 
culation June 27, 1923.) 
Sieh atl oem ates dete N@WSa teats where eneiT) 4050,549 4, 766 38,251. 36,471 74,722 6 74,728 


Sunday edit.. (m) 29,652 4, 089 33,894 19,037 52, 931 16 52,947 | 


(Local circulation includes Minneapolis, 136 Daily; 153 
Sunday) 
Dispatch _....0e-(r) 50,115 4,182 54,995 29,346 84,341 374 84,715 
Pioneer Press...(b) 46,261 5,410 52,423 17,580 70,003 446 70,449 
Total Daily...(e) 96,376 9,592 107,418 46,926 154,344 810 155,164 
Sunday edit..(m) 51,012 5,260 58,905 79,805 138,710 264 138, 974 
(Local circulation includes Minneapolis, 752 Morning; 698 
Evening, 2,633 Sunday.) 


South St. Paul.. Reporter ....... (r) 1512S. eee ae 1,128 664 1,792 2,921 4,713 
Winona... ss .Kepublican-Herald 
(xr) 4,471 5,120 9,591 713 10,304 15 10,319 
MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson swe. eta lLWAWS' <pvels staletetane (r) 3,844 1,621 5,465 2,226 7369N a eee 7,691 
Sunday edit..(m) 3,881 1,572 5,453 2,257 75710 eeere 7,710 
Meridian ....... oD FON aie 0 peltemeete (r) 3,962 5,722 9,684 469 10,153 7 10,160 
Sunday edit..(m) 3,996 5,741 9,737 500 10,237 39 = 10,276 
Mickspurg® eis.ce06 Posts Winer eve oicteel ot) mer O Ol aetere tere 3,360 773 CES.) | een 4,133 
MISSOURI 
Cape Girardeau...S. E. Missourian. (t) 2,448 3,047 5,495 698 6,193 7 6,200 
‘Columbiagee.... a. Tribune weve s (r) 1,884 856 2,740 193 2,933 1 2,934 
Missourian ..... (r) 1,592 318 1,910 485 2,395 99 2,494 
Hannibal ... ..Courter-Post & 
Journal ...... (r) 3,898 1,302 5,200 210 5,410 Ge se 5,410 
Opliti eis cloves ore: 5 Globes** ty. Sse Cd) 6,758 15,260 * 22;018.9 44983 24,001 122 24,123 
Nexs-Herald ...(r) 5,005 4,418 9,423 9,269 9,692) ae 9,692 


Total Daily...(£) 11,763 19,678 31,441 2,252 33,693 122 33,815 

Sunday edit..(m) 7,407 16,489 23,896 2,556 26,452 142 26,594 

Kansas City..... Journal Merriam (b) 60,208 17,593 77,801 70,080 147,881 2 147,883 
IRON cu dean Salo tty (r) 75,576 17,984 93,560 69, 247 162,807 55 162,862 

Total Daily...(e) 135,784 35,577 171, 361 139,327 310,688 57 310,745 

Sunday edit..(m) 83,633 21,363 104,996 88,846 193,842 161 194,003 

Star*** .....05.(r) 143,706 21,519 165,225 71,487 236,712 153 236,865 

Times*** ..... -(b) 137,308 21,737 159,045 71,302 230,347 148 230,495 

Total Daily. . -(e) 281,014 43,256 324,270 142,789 467,059 301 467,360 

Sunday edit. .(m) 132,433 22,517 154,950 77,749 232, 699 211 232,910 


| vi Bae ce , Democrat-Forum*** 

me es r 843 1,593 2,436 304 2,740 ... 2,740 
St. Joseph.......Gazette*** .....(b) 7,311 6,981 14,292 3,750 18042 :.. 18,043 
Sunday edit..(m) 10,482 4,808 15,290 2,562 17,852 5 17,857 

News-Press***,, (r) 18,759 9,754 28,513 11,048 39,561 19 39,580 

St. Louis.......Globe-Democrat. (b) 122,881 16,452 139,333 74,288 213,621 94 213,715 
Sunday edit..(m) 113,849 17,925 131,774 154,005 285,779 173 285,952 

Post- -Dispatch** (r) 154,417 9,423 163,840 20,627 184,467 9 184,476 

Sunday edit..(m) 190,566 18,712 209,278 210,387 419,665 244 419,909 

Stars cae «-(r) 77,066 9,426 86,492 14,199 100,691 8 100,699 

Sunday edit. (m) 59, 824 9,531 69,355 20, 847 $0,202 273 90,475 

(Sunday edition suspended May 13, 1923.) 

ee ce bnwcalte) “SEK 3,756 38,197 11,479 49, 676 328 50,004 

Springfield .. oender™. sseidteeet) mld 366 2 618 13,884 6,237 20,121 8 20,129 
Sunday edit. .(m) 11/320 2,604 13,924 6,131 20,055 26 20,081 

Republican** ...(d 3,586 2,714 6,200 55522 11,822 2 11,824 

Sunday edit..(m) 3,521 2,771 6,292 5,916 12,208 14 12,222 


MONTANA 


Anaconda) ji... standard. 2... eb) 6,956 1,047 8,003 2,324 10,327) Site 10,327 
Sunday edit..(m) 85952, 31; 598 10, 550 3, 045 14, 495 606 15,101 
(City circulation includes Butte, 4,945 copies Daily; 6, 673 


Sunday.) 
Billings .........Gazette .,......(b) 1,882 3,937 5,819 1,628 7,447 33 7,480 
Gazette ........(r) 1,819 301 2,120 18 2,138 1 2,139 


Total Daily...(e) 3,701 4,238 7,939 1,646 9,585 34 9,619 

Sunday edit. .(m) 3,664 4,800 8464 2,109 10,573 12 = 10,585 

IBIEELO Galetere reine siainis LOSER ties sie.s vee ns) 9,430 1,047 10, 477 343 10, 820 81 10,901 
: (City circulation includes Anaconda, 930 copies) 

IMG ef ate ay fol cesar (b) 8,155 1,473 9,628 2,799 12,427 nee 12,427 

Sunday edit..(m) 13,490 2 3495 15,985 3 077 24; 062 24 24 "086 

(City circulation includes Anaconda, 828 Daily, 1, 142 


Sunday) 
Great Falls......Leader ........(r) 2,350 312 2,662 854 3,516 15 3,531 
Tribune}... sas (Dee 64,720) 2,711 7,487 4648 12,080 72°»=«12,152 
Sunday edit..(m) 5,798 3,026 8,824 5,450 14,274 92 14,366 
Elefenalmereic\e. ...Record-Herald ..(r) 2,527 481 3,008 2,404 5,412 8 5,420 
Missoula ........Missoulian .....(b) 2,266 1,610 3,876 572 4,448... 4,448 
Sentinel ........(r) » 2,144 17 25315 43 2,358 alee 2,358 


Total Daily...(e) 4,410 1,781 6,191 615 6,7 SG ae tis 6,786 
Sunday edit..(m) 3,465 2,309 5, 774 665 6,439... 6,439 


Bremont oisics ees Tribune ..cces 5,533 835 6,368 7 6,375 
Grand Island.. . Lndependent ....( 5,616 385 6,001 1 6,002 
Hastings ......../ ribune 6,291 838 7,129 20 7,149 
Lincoln). sees ..Journal 9,999 18,498 28,497 2 28,499 
Tournal 10,891 1,130 12,021 3,546 15,567 10) . 15:577, 

Total Daily.. ios 16,908 5,112 22,020 22,044 44,064 12 44,076 

eee edit. + Gn) 11,669 3,449 15,118 16,432 31,550 7 313557. 

SINC ORG -(r) 14,444 6,047 20,491 20,164 40,655 36 40,691 


ee ee edit.” .(m) 14,075 4,049 18,124 14,581 32,705 11 32,716 ° 


Norfolk ......0.-News*** ......(r) 1,736. 3,892 5,628 3,328 8,956 61 9,017 
Omaha ..........Bee ...........(b) 9,693 6,428 16,121 27,323 43,444 2 43,446 
IE oupacior -(r) 20,645 3,230 23,875 4,865 28,740 13 28,753 

Total Daily. : -(e) 30,338 9,658 39,996 32,188 72,184 15 72,199 

Sunday edit. . (m) 28,124 10,870 38,994 38,147 77,141 39 77,180 

News .......-.-(r) 29,506 6,840 36,346 40,083 76,429 192 76,621 

Sunday edit. “(m) 26,768 7,726 34,494 39,763 74,257 48 74,305 

World-Herald ..(b) 8,551 9,158 17,709 27,990 45,699 43 45,742 

World-Herald ..(r) 38,123 3,783 41,906 4,493 46,399 116 46,515 

Total Daily...(e) 46,674 12,941 59/615 32,483 92,098 159 92,257 

Sunday edit. .(m) 43, 177 12,358 55,535 33,765 89,300 31 8989; 351 


NEVADA 


Reno ...ccccesssGasetie*** ...,. (r) 2,887 942 3,829 1,943 5,772 3 5,775 
(Continued on page 100) 
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Three Hundred Exclusive Advertisers in 


Che New York Cimes 


N 1923 over three hundred high grade local and national advertisers 
made their announcements in The New York Times exclusively 
among New York morning newspapers. 


In volume, importance, authenticity and accuracy of news, The New 
York Times is unsurpassed. Its cable tolls exceed those of any other 
newspaper in the world. 


The New York Times is read by the largest group of intelligent, discrim- 
inating and responsive persons ever assembled. It enjoys, to an unusual 
degree, the confidence of its readers. 


In 1923 The Times published 24,101,226 agate lines of advertising, an 
excess over the second New York newspaper of 6,730,388 lines and more 
than 3,000,000 lines over the combined volume in the two other New 
York newspapers popularly classed with The Times as to quality 
of circulation. 


More than 800 national advertisers are represented in The New York 
Times, 200 using The Times exclusively among New York morning 
newspapers. 


The Times is read in 8,000 cities, towns and communities throughout 
the United States. It is distributed in every state and in 87 foreign 
countries. 


The average net paid circulation of The Times, daily and Sunday 
editions, is more than 350,000 copies. 


Che New York Cines 


TIMES SQUARE NEW YORK 
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Editor 


CITY, SUBURBAN, COUNTRY, BULK, AND TOTAL CIRCULATION AS 
SHOWN BY A. B. C. REPORTS 


(Continued from page 98) 


Concord .........Wonitor & Patriot 


Asbury Park 
Atlantic City... 


te Mie Se 


wioieiets So beriver 
Jersey City... eager nal 


veveesNews*** (r) 
Morning Call*** (b) 
Press-Guardian*** 


(r) 
Sun. Chronicle*** 


Perth Amboy....N-< 
as : Courier-News AAC 


Senedd 


Sunday Telegram 


Bani, Union (r) 


aisles tate Po Star 


rocatete Leader-Republican 


oe Journal. N ews Ber 


Union-Sun & 
Long Island City. Star 


News- Reord 


1 Sunday edit. . 
Id 


Journal of Gea. 
n os - (b 
Sun and the Globe 


~ 


Total 

Local 

Total _City- 
Total Subur- Subur- 

City ban ban 
4,356 G7 7mATS3 
11,069 1,274 12,343 
1,969 4,610 6,579 
13,038 5,884 18,922 
NEW JERSEY 

6,649 2,354 9,003 
3,873 15122 4,995 
11,767 2,816 14,583 
6,497 595 7,092 
18,264 3,411 21,675 
3000) (amicionie 11,530 
7,912 25,441 

2,639 12,702 

5,114 20,274 

25532, 95,82 

1,505 39,366 

430 39,991 

1,470 4,732 


2,062 
(Suburban includes 43 in Troy, 24 in Schenectady.) 


17,719 


(Suburban’ includes 304 in oe 228 ‘in peas. e. y 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


3,315 63,481 
714 11,177 
2,686 11,294 
11,068 272 11,340 
13,192 2,162 15,354 
9,685 2,711 12,396 
18731) 12970135170 
5,901 4,216 10,117 
7,104 1,714 8818 
25,281 8,922 34,203 
21,956 4,609 26,565 
NEW MEXICO 
2,695 682 3,377 
3,109 948 4,057 
3,690 1,190 4,880 
33891 1,217 5,108 
NEW YORK 
5,757 7,819 
14,431 10,755 25,186 


19,540 37, 259 
(Suburban includes 1,819 Daily, 3,852 Sunday in Troy; 
1,574 Daily and 6, 270 Sunday in pehen ects) 
11,164 jh Mien Pree 
(Suburban ‘includes 464 in Troy; 848 in Schahearay) 


5,069 16, 233 


6.115 14,292 20,407 
(Suburban includes Gs 511 
24,546 9,192 33; 738 
5,774 S815) 6,755 
3,547 3,809 7,356 
1,595 337 1,932 
7,463 8,067 15,530 
18,110 10,001 23,111 
52,196 6,097 58,293 
64,773 5,378 70,151 
72,890 264 73,154 
64,511 265 64,776 
42,613 9,035 51,648 
21,501 3,244 24,745 
64,114 12,279 76,493 
64,934 22,462 87,395 
85,201 22,192 107,393 
29,825 10,638 40,463 
28,657 12,320 40,977 
63,316 19,025 82,341 
42,618 14,562 57,180 
4,429 2,987 7,416 
3,169 546 3,705 
12,759 11,009 23,768 
1,814 21884 4/698 
2,830 2,417 5,247 
3,669 3,638 7,307 
3,398 2,781 6,179 
6,112 391 6,503 
2,953 2,109 5,062 
1,224 2,807 4,031 
1,670 967 2,637 
4,807 1,816 6,623 
6,343 1,642 7,985 
5,965 3,821 9,786 
6,323 968 7.291 
4,776 2,883 7,659 
18,336 77 18,413 
3,743 1,957 5,700 
7,098 981 8,079 
7,255 3,554 10,809 
42,412 58,854 301,266 


463,227 236,929 700, SNe 2 
National Distribution 
555,086 60,043 615,129 
414,387 79,029 493, 416 
National Distribution 


461,450 
155,658 
25,068 
32,471 
119,690 
102,303 
227,463 
88,155 
79,227 


94,535 555,985 
10,582 166,249 
1,948 27,016 
3,079 35,550 
10,343 130,033 
10,315 112,618 
32,558 260,021 
40,614 128,769 
41,089 120,316 


National Distribution 


) 204,844 
) 184,705 


24,074 228,918 
72, ,934 257,239 


203,727 104, 070 307, 797 


62,460 
55,732 


44,585 107,045 
39,051 94,783 
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Women’s Cire 

Niagara Falls. . 

North Tonawanda.News 

« «» Republican-Journal 

sein ie; \ohe od CVE mr telete neltoye 
Tt 

Port Chester.... [tem ... 


Port Jiefvis.<... 


5 (r) 
Poughkeepsie ....Star & Enterprise (r) 


«Democrat & Chronicle 
b 


Journal & Post-Express 


Saratoga Springs. Saratogian 


Staten Island.....4 


(r) 
Post: Standard #e *0) 


in troy; 3: 254 in Schenectady.) 


Winston-Salem 


serceeskeview & Leader(r) 
etotetawlave pli pistes 


Bowling Green... .Sentinel- Tribune (r) 
Jeffersonian*** 


ee 


OStaeleieiets eres 
Ane Sitar ec ac 


Sunday News 
Header :'.. ye 
Plain Dealer.. 


re 1, 056, 270 


( 
Sec aet ed. “+ (mn) 


EK. Liverpool 


Elyria soccer ce cn Chadnicie Telenramte* 


Total 
Local 
Total City- 
Subur- Subur- 
ban ban 


28,637 322,896 
72,269 457,884 
National Distribution . 
4,493 15,422 

22 3,602 


2,351 4,037 
1,925 3,969 
3,136 6,721 
1,068 4,292 

219 2,104 


3,279 11,717 


20,841 50,384 
12,318 61,180 
8,453 22,041 
3,826 18,791 


4,359 25,220 2:5 
(April Ito Tuly 14, 1923) 
7,405 33,403 
(July 14 to 
13,391 44,770 
14,401 60,357 
3,524 7,467 
3,612 20,580 
1,524 13,606 
ee 13,002 
12,132 34,485 
19,736 47,256 


12,596 24,960 


13,515 34,309 
6,410 11,530 


NORTH CAROLINA 


5,916 9,527 

291 12,518 
4,695 9,997 
4,312 10,634 
2,458 6,379 
1,689 5,297 


2,138 8,666 
2,135 8,803 
8,057 14,071 


8,049 12,468 


8,552 13,904 
2,457 7,170 
1,850 5,176 
1,966 7,503 
3,708 9,988 
3,187 11,378 
3,249 12,165 
DAKOTA 
1,310 2,847 
2,082 3,967 
2,122 4,807 
3,840 9,143 
4,516 6,565 
1,667 3,474 


6,183 10,039 
4,622 7,348 


OHIO 


10,292 38,345 
5,664 22.784 
8,236 23,882 
4,777 23,214 
3,596 9,576 


Ds1a97) 8,195 
5,832 7,883 
5.930 7,936 
1,429 2,873 
5,758 9,449 


6,693 19,629 
5,405 17,873 
5,246 16,143 
6,331 27,252 
4,730 25,040 
5,852 23,782 
15,983 102,399 
19,085 128,235 
18,414 136,067 


28,532 113,252 
33,562 150,039 
39,555 169,099 
13,763 173,477 


17,438 67,803 


2,745 5,730 
2,762 5,700 
11,751 44,336 


9,281 26,065 


677 = 3,827 
3,952 9,961 
1,986 9,242 


September 30, 1923) 
5 63,045 


Bulk Inc.. 

Sale yulk 
817 354,114 
143 550, 298 
923 25,115 


11,862 


27 ~—- 58,929 
101 64,268 
=. 25,264 
19,643 


15 27,743 
57 36,402 


21 63,066 
es. 63,679 


61 11,760 
90 12,421 


582 24,609 

331 28,744 

10° 87917 

6 9,044 

3) 2 1ess0 
18 29,308 . 


ae leche 


235 168,867 


150,156 
168,623 


567 183,888 


206,831 
237,009 
200,110 


77,648 


6,193 
6,166 


167 46,381 
183 43,712 
184 34.680 
493 28,135 
133 42,087 
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—and for manufacturers who take advantage 
of opportunities awaiting them in this market 


HIS year St. Louis will spend the first millions of its $87,- 

000,000 bond issue for civic improvements. An influx of 

artisans and workmen; purchases of materials; letting of 
contracts—every detail of this huge expenditure will augment 
the city’s buying power and increase its demands for necessities 
and luxuries. 


St. Louis Is Offering More Alluring 
Opportunities to Manufacturers—Is a 
Greater Market—Than Ever Before! 


It remains for manufacturers who recognize the added benefits to 
be gained by cultivating this market during 1924, simply to fol- 
low the obvious methods employed by local merchants who have 
proved the wisdom of their policies—advertise to all St. Louis at 
minimum cost, by concentrating in the two principal evening 
newspapers. 


One of them, of course— 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR gi 
Cis 


National Advertising Representative 


THE S. C. BECKWITH “SPECIAL AGENCY 


New York Chicago Detroit St. Louis Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco Los Angeles 
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CITY, SUBURBAN, 


Editor 


SHOWN BY A. B. C. REPORTS 


(Continued from page 100) 


COUNTRY, BULK, AND TOTAL CIRCULATION AS 


& Publisher for January 26, 


ae bie 
Ca. yet 
Total City- Total Paid 
Total Subur- Subur- Total Net Bulk Inc. 
City Paper Key City ban ban Country Paid Sale Bulk 
Lima ......e00+.News & Times- 
Democrat ....(t) 10,610 5,437 16,047 322 16,369 52 16,421 
Saturday --(y) 10,180 2,521 12,701 322 13,023 156 13,179 
Sunday ed...(m) 9,894 6,324 16,218 324 16,542 14 16,556 
Republican-Gazette 
(b) 4,147 5,972 10,119 269 10,388 5 10,393 
c ; (Morning up to June 18, 1923, Evening thereafter) 
Republican-Gazette 
(r 4,515 ‘5,720 10,235 274 10,509... 99105509 
Sunday ed...(m ; 4,162 6,292 10,454 272 10,726 oo 10,761 
EOrain! oc sccicceseUOUTMAL™ a ote sisi (r) 3,282 1,271 4,553 223 4,776 90 4,866 
Times-Herald*** (r) 5,218 1,187 6,405 169 6,574 27 6,601 
Mt. Vernon......Republican-News*** 
(r) 1,970 1,785 33/59 252 4,007 9 4,016 
Mansfield rn Ke italic! oa CED 7,909 3,349 11,258 414 11,672 ee 11,672 
Saturday Cy) 7,717 1,052 8,769 217 8,986 ore 8,986 
Sunday ed...(m) 7,542 3,268 10,810 404 11,214 ? 11,214 
Marietta .c..e sen Tames eles ate (r) 3,392 2,884 6,276 356 6,632 6,635 
Marion nt EGS poe tere wYevsie (r) 7,546 3,482 11,028 492 11,520 14 11,534 
Martins Ferry..../1mes ........- (r) 4,164 - 4,354 8,518 144 8, 662 8,662 
(City circulation includes Bridgeport, 693; Bellaire, 1,379) 
Massillon -....... Independent ....(r) 5,498 5854 7,352 349 be 701 7,705 
Middletown .....- Journal CE) 3,519 420 3,939 307 4,246 oe 4,246 
Sunday ed.. “(m) 3,635 583 4,218 307 4525" ons 4,525 
News-Signal (r) 3,928 894 4,822 132 4,954 te 4,959 
Near te eee Advocate*** ..,.(r) 4,635 2,906 7,541 482 81023 9 8032 
Painesville Telegraph ...é.. () °2,2689 91003) 35271 86 3,357 2 3,359 
Grea Aicuth ate ues ee (r) 7,601 5,822 13,423 968 14391 5 14,396 
Sun-Times (m) 7,096 5,199 12,295 277 12,572 3 12,575 
ein ee Newsies (r) 2,484 793 3,277 141 3,418 1 §3:419 
Saducly came: Register** ..... (4) 3,688 +4)644-5 8.332 Ua34cr “oreg1 2 lie aoieay 
Sunday ed...(m) 4,089 4,660 8,749 1,353 TO102 > ee 10,102 
Star-Journal*** (r) 5,343 1,832 7,175 817 7,992 1 8,007 
Spunenclaaeeaee Notts, Metene sae: (r) 15,082 2,416 17,498 Aik BORIS 20, 1008 
Sunday ed...(m) 13,691 2,349 16,040 199 16, "239 20 16,259 
eis ble ARG acta « (b) 8,919 4,199 13,118 870 13,988 34 14,022 
Sunday ed. . Gn) 7,935 3,498 11,433 1,227 12,660" 9.05 12,660 
bo en a a a Ane Advertiser Ge) 2,144 1,135 3,279 290 3,569 6 3,575 
oledo: a. cee BGI S50 cssie wersce (r) 51,139 39,314 90,453 16,556 107,009 ... 107,009 
News-Bee ......(r) 45,124 25,690 70,814 9,566 S0:380™ are 80,380 
Warrenty Suciece. TriDune .. ve.c0(t) 6,769 1,546 8,315 457 837 72 18 8,790 
Wooster ......0.. ECCONGS nial ejateiiat (r) 2,255 3,352 5,607 505 Gy TZ, ke 6,112 
Youngstown  Lelegram seve. (zr) 16,001. - 8,524 924525), o9-492 26,017 19 26,036 
Vindicator ..... (r) 18,391 7,489 25,880 1,945 27,825 31 27,856 
Sunday ed...(m) 18,416 7,012 25,428 880 26,308 251 26,559 
Zanesville Re DSRMGL. V sctolericns > (r) 5,600 ee 9,828 494 1OJ392% FS 10,322 
Times-Recorder. (b) 7,765 11,318 19,083 665 19,748 19,748 
Total Daily...(e) 13,365 15,546 28,911 1,159 30,070 30,070 
OKLAHOMA 
Bartlesville ......Examiner ...... (d) 2,297 1,697 3,994 186 4,180 80 4,260 
Sunday ed...(m) 2,324 1,701 4,025 182 4,207 63 4,270 
McAlester .......News-Capital ...(r) 2,047 880 2,927 147 3,074 4 3,078 
Muskogee ...++++ Phoenix 8) 7,126 4,727 11,853 1,876 13,729 50 13,779 
Sunday ed.. Gn) 7,898 5,201 13,099 2,029 15,128 57 15,185 
T: imes-Democrat (r) 6,146 3,160 9,306 3,061 12,367 21 12,388 
Oklahoma City...Oklahoman ....(b) 16,285 7,542 23,827 39,321 63,148; a. 63,148 
Times: <fteve sisi -(r) 20,803 6,895 27,698 22,330 50,028) 28% 50,028 
Sunday ed... Gn) 23,253 9,291 32,544 49,509 82,053 52 82,105 
Leader” ™s".. os ors (r) DOO” Foleo ale 2,760 11,267 14 O2708 asec 14,027 
NeWs Peis igisoeiet's (r) 15,777 3,578 19,355 4,409 233764 "Sie 235764 
Okmulgee .......Democrat*** ...(t) 3,692 1,049 4,741 610 Spel 61 5,412 
Sunday ed...(m) 3,637 1,098 4,735 609 5,344 46 5,390 
Mimes*** Ge a (d) 7 3'672 " (15882) 15.554 574 6,128 115 6,243 
Sunday ed...(m) 3,707 1,911 5,618 573 6,191 15 6,306 
MAGGS: orcs Deieca oateiel WV OUIG. @ steicietenstere (b) 19,742 9,945 29,687 12,386 42,073 1 42,074 
Sunday ed...(m) 21,318 10,484 31,802 14,085 45,887 4 45,891 
Tribune .c0s saci) 95136 7,124 26,260 5,402 31,662 2 31,664 
Sunday ed...(m) 18,443 7,763 26, 206 5,914 32,120 8 32, 128 
OREGON 
Bend ..... ws coc sBMletin ~.cciecmen(t) 1,392 78 1,470 54 10240 pores 1,524 
BUSENC (docs ove REpISter 2. s.0s es (d) 2,167 2,169 4,336 608 4,944 ... 4,944 
Sunday ed...(m) 2,203 2,189 4,392 675 53067. sce 5,067 
Pendleton .......E. Oregonian....(r) 1,746 705 2,451 275 2;726 30 2,756 
Portland. .i.%.. ss, QregOnian) tees (b) 40,818 13,347 54,165 34,252 88,417 562 88,979 
Sunday ed...(m) 58,268 17,628 75,896 48,807 124,703 536 125,239 
Ore. Journal ...(r) 44,198 14,980 59,178 26,180 85,358 308 85,666 
Sunday ed...(m) 46,410 19,448 65,858 39,665 105,523 75 105,598 
News. oc. cknee (r) 24,316 3,304 27,620 4,026 31,646 19 31,665 
Telegram ...... (r) 30,888 10,185 41,073 12,780 53,853 171 54,024 
SALON aieslereie sate DOA ta Journal..(r) 4,075 1,608 5,683 254 5,937 2 5,939 
The Dalles ......Chronicle ......(r) 1,358 225 1,583 88 1,671 os 1,671 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown .......Chronicle-News & 
Tem vvs-aseie «-(r) 7,908 1,786 9,694 187 9,881 9 9,890 
Cali ee aceite -(b) 13,100 14,000 27,100 1,293 28,393 5 28,398 
Sunday ed. .. (m) 10,255 6,554 16,809 305 47,114 ee 17,114 
Altoona ....++...Mirror*** ~-(r) 15,277 8,338 23;615 2,566 26,181 123 26,304 
BBEAVED) cictoce cess SMES. cic cele Aotilee) 897. 3,220) 84117 124 4,241 13 4,254 
Chester ...2.e+ee+Republican ....(b) 959 380 =:11,339 17 1,356 7 1,363 
(Discontinued Sept. 29, *1923) 
Times 3,794 13,510 588 14,098 12 14,110 
Connellsville .....Courier*** 2,508 57411 595 6,006 sale 6,006 
Doyleston .. ews 411 794 360 1,154 2 1,156 
Easton .. Express } 9,115 19,413 1,276 20,689 5 20,694 
Erie ...0. ooelimes*** (r) 18,953 5,072 24,025 4,257 28,282 3 28,285 
Dispatch-Herald (r) 14,178 5,174 19,352 1,672 21,024 6 21,030 
Sunday ed...(m) 16,515 2,368 18,883 1,051 19,934 56 19,990 
Greensburg ......Jribune** ......(r) 2,552 3,678 6,230 555 6,785 6 6,791 
Review** ....% CD) 125325" (2-736 —5:06i 318 5,379 16 5,395 
EParrisburg ‘es ccnclV GUUS) clare cise +-(r) 14,170 12,418 26,588 12,611 39,199 5 39,204 
Patriot) Josie ste -(b) 10,991 7,682 18,673 3,241 21,914 40 21,954 
Total Daily...(e) 25,161 20,100 45,261 15,852 61,113 45 61,158 
Telegraph ......(r) i) 971 10,886 23,857 15,675 39,532 5\ 395537. 
Lancaster .......Intelligencer & 
News-Journal. (b) 3,933 8,938 12,871 156 13,027 3 13,030 
Evening ed.....(r) 7,652 4,399 12,051 201 125252 sites 12,252 
Total Daily...(e) 11,585 13,337 24,922 357 25,279 3 © -25,282 
New Era ...... r) 8,244 8,282 16,526 856 17,382 12 17,394 
Meadville .......Tribune Republican 
(b) 1,673 3,124 4,797 306 5,103 10 5,113 
Republican .....(r) 2,193 1 2,194 4 2,198 1 2,199 
Total Daily... (e) 3,866 3,125 6,991 310 7,301 a 7,312 
Mie Carmel csc ccielicm: ty. ens eS 2,295 1,424 3,719 195 O14 Salers 3,914 
New Castle......News ...... oso (f) (9,696 25550, 12,246 857 13,103 Lig o 114 
Norristown ......7imes- Herald ir) 6, 635 5,170 11,805 579 12,384 2 12,386 
Oil Ciay.........Derrick ... 130b) 3.954 1,630 5,584 988 6,572 7 6,579 
Philadelphia .....Bulletin ..... Sree) 368, 225 105,294 473.519 29,849 503,368 ... 503,368 
Inquirer . -(b) 151,976 40,532 192,508 31,984 ° 224,402 ... 224,402 
Sunday ed.. Gn) 241, 062 92,967 334,929 66, 374 401,303 ... 401,303 


1924 


Total City- 
Total Subur- Subur- 
City Paper Key City ban ban 
Public Ledger..(b) 47,396 25,243 72,639 
Evg. Pub. Ledger(r) 150,901 30,872 181,773 
Total Daily...(e) 198,297 56,115 254,412 
Sunday ed...(m) 102,228 56,873 159,101 
North American(b) 39,503 29,412 68,915 
Sunday ed...(m) 40,764 29,359 70,123 
e Record b) 60,791 36,652 97,443 
Sunday ed. 58,682 33,107 91,789 
PEtSburghi es e/eiceee LOSteM ne ante tere 62,414 22,469 84,883 
Sunday ed...(m) 50,113 43,773 93,886 
Pressaeatctacesls 111,295 32,116 143,411 
eupdey ed... ( 111,579 45,762 157,341 
BAD 40,235 27.373 67,608 
Saturday 54,245 31,624 85,869 
Pottstown ...e..eNews .... 3,788 2,945 6,733 
Pottsville .......Mornin Pa; ert 
: 4 4 b) ~=-:1,047 S25ee 1572 
Republican ot) © = 45132) 4-5 50Re 8682 
Total Daily... -(e) 5,179 5,075 10,254 
Reading’... ..;Hagle «.. Woden (r) 18,123 14,680 32,803 
Sunday ed...(m) 16,776 7,631 24,407 
Herald-Telegram (r) 5,781 1,892 7,673 
Times ).% o.scis0e (DD 5,163 1,464 6,627 
Scranton ../......Republican** ..(b) 11,921 14,889 26,810 
imes*** .o0ce.(8) 206,096 1257600""38,856 
Shamokin .......News*** .......(r) 3,020 1,028 4,048 
Sharon ’...... «eee terald Bono be SHIREY pay RY 
Telegraph su.s00(2) «2,961, 25150) #5;911 
Tatasville tne te. ee «lLetaldts tn eres (b) 1,997 2,209 4,206 
Warten” ....:0so0lMlirror’”* --(b) 1,332 1,465 2,797 
Times*** .(r) 2,493 1,012 3,505 
Washington .....Observer ...... (b) 1,798 8,507 10,305 
Reporter ..... ee} 5,142 183 5,305 
Wilkes-Barre ....Record*** <.... (b) 8,408 11,051 19,459 
Sunday uncenen ss 
dent*** 55586 115591 475177 
Times- Leader*** (r) 9,089 12,954 22,043 
Williamsport Sorsieci04l?) isle \e s sieve tea (r) 11,591 5,888 17,479 
RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket .....e.] tes 18,369 5,387 23,756 
Providence ......Journal Mate 20,733 10,809 31,542 
Sunday ede. 36,381 17,074 53,455 
Bulletin, ieee sie. (r) 47,242 10,207 57,449 
ERASE Veleva Vales aches (r) 16,811 8,851 25,662 
Tribune a tcteive we (a), 51165829.) 52725522101 
Sunday ed...(m) 6,945 3,081 10,026 
WIESCEELY 5), cot oie IF: are. brs otten atte (t) 2,606 1,801 ‘4,407 
Spee ed....(q) 2,486 1,970 4,456 
Woonsocket .....Call*** , ER) 8,058 4,984 13,042 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
CHarlestoniarers::'s/sclsOSt a: ciemisteretateatt 8,864 2,466 11,330 
News & Courier** 
Cb) 55,0710 a 27s. 0.7 oF 
Sunday ed...(m) 5,105 2,334 7,439 
Columbia s%, six; seecord “2.ee 2: -.(r) 6,423 4,207 10,630 
Sunday ed...(m) 5,888 4,201 10,089 
State” pike snl (Dud G02 4s 5OlmenO264 
Sunday ed...(m) EECA eS ORIG yy 
Greenvilleinn. cae. NEWS sacaeniee (b) 6,202 7,257 13,459 
Sunday ed...(m) 7,882 5,801 13,683 
Piedmont ...... (r) 6,145 2,946 9,091 
Spartanburg .....Herald ........ (b) 1,549 3,655 5,204 
Sunday ed...(m) 2,913 3,814 6,727 
Journal... a (Z) eo 23050 840 3,490 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Aberdeen .......American ..... (b) 2,240 3,328 5,568 
NiettSmrcanee air) 2,025 824 2,849 
Sunday ed. . Gn) 2,522 4,157 6,709 
Mitchell ........Republican .....(r) 1,594 3,574 5,168 
Sioux Falls......Argus-Leader (r) 7,036 11,757 18,793 
IPTESS ivi orate atte (d) 3,505 8,264 11,769 
Sunday ed...(m) 4,137 8,385 12,522 
Watertown ......Public Opinion. -(r) 1,920 3,264 5,184 
TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga .....News ..........(r) 17,888 5,627 23,515 
LUNES ai repolsieiaie es (Deka; fo m0, 992 ROI OS 
Sunday ed...(m) 17,274 4,757 22,031 
Johnson City.....Chronicle*** ..(d) 1,462 864 2,326 
Sunday ed...(m) 1,479 929 2,408 
SEAT A" Aone cir t 2,061 1,760 3,821 
; Sunday ed... (m) 2,174 1,847 4,021 
Knoxville ...... - Journal & Tribune** 
12,418 13,421 25,839 
Soy eds = mF 13,803 7,815 21,618 
5 fi tr 10,148 801 10,949 
Sentinel#*” se 12,563 9,320 21,883 
Sunday ed.. pos 12,792 8,754 21,546 
Memphis ........<Commercial Appeal 
32,861 18,176 51,037 
Sunday ed...(m) 39,692 20,491 60,183 
News-Scimitar .(r) 28,041 13,721 41,762 
Sunday ed...(m) 23,016 11,275 34,291 
Press Retreiaien. Fe 33,339 2,134 35,473 
Nashville ........Banner ........(r) 20,827 23,386 44,213 
Sunday ed...(m) 22,124 21,269 43,393 
Tennessean ....(b) 21,699 11,731 33,430 
Tennessean Ak -(r) 19,972 2,261 22,233 
Sunday ed .(m) 23,433 9,392 32,825 
Total Daily. «e(e) 41,671 13, 992 55,663 
TEXAS 
Amarillo’ vice mcseclNGWS ui ss cence (b) 3,703 1,321 5,024 
: Sunday ed.. .(m) 4,200 1,662 5,862 
Austin ..........American .....(b) 5,801 4,160 9,961 
Sunday ed...(m) 7,648 5,381 13,029 
Statesman ......(r) 3,965 897 4,862 
Sunday ed.. (mn ) 4,402 990 5,392 
Beaumont .......Enterprise .....(b) 6,254 7,586 13,840 
Sunday ed...(m) 9,517 10,754 20,271 
Journal ....06..(r) 5,069 1,837 6,906 
Dallas ....+.+++sDispatch*** ....(r) 24,375 1,656 26,031 
Journal*** .....(r) 26,589 5,515 32,104 
Newst** | Ji <0(b) © 20,932.) 45932. 25°864 
Sunday ed.. men ) 33,431 8,106 41,537 
Denton ......+e..ecord- ;Chronicle*(r) * 1,294 344 1,63 
El Paso..........Herald* seeee(t) 10,013 7,452 17,465 
Sat.-Sun, ot (y) 11,705 13,447 25,152 
shitties AS een rst(its) 7,410 4,756 12,166 
Sunday ed.. Vm) 10,771 6,238 


Total 
Country 


23,380 


61,704 


Total 
Net 
Paid 

96,019 


21 3039 


17,353 
23,047 
18,152 


121,887 


17,755 


21 205 


17,353. 
23,047 
18,166. 


100,956 
121,887 
58,373 
47,067 
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Briggs Supremacy 


Recognized 


Among the newspapers of America the supremacy of 
the Briggs special feature advertising service stands unques- 
tioned. In 20 years we have gained prestige and reputation 
for dependability, square dealing and satisfaction as the result 
of having served a long list of important newspapers of 
United States, several in Canada and Europe. 


Briggs Weekly 


Business Review 


—is a dependable and profitable feature service, rendered 
by us to publishers, through which we secure advertising 
heretofore considered ‘‘non-gettable.”” We convert “non- 
advertisers” into regular advertisers, and add more than 100,- 
000 lines of local display to your paper every year. Many of 
our clients have been using our service continuously for ten, 
fifteen, to twenty years. 


International Department 
Now Operating 


European newspapers that desire to avail themselves of 
the famous Briggs Weekly Business Review or our other 
features can now be served by the largest and most depend- 
able organization of its kind in the world. 

Inquiries are welcomed and will receive prompt and 
courteous attention. No obligations entailed whatever. We 
can serve you just as effectively in Canada or England as we 
can in United States. 


Address all communications to: 


THOMAS W. BRIGGS CO. 


~~ Home Office: Memphis, Tennessee, U. S. A. 


REFERENCES: DUN OR BRADSTREET COMMERCIAL AGENCIES, AND MORE THAN A HUNDRED 
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CITY, SUBURBAN, COUNTRY, BULK, AND TOTAL CIRCULATION AS 
SHOWN BY A. B. C. REPORTS 


(Continued from page 102) 


City 
Uy WOtth sts at. cies 

Sunday ele ..(m) 
Star-Telegram ..(r) 
Sunday ed... (m) 

Galveston ....../4 IN GWS IG or cet (b) 
Sunday ed...(m) 
Tribune*** ALG3) 
Houston) o. cece. Chronicle ...... (r) 
Sunday ed...(m) 

POStos.c5-0 ee tire (b) 

Sunday ed...(m) 

SET RSs Aes) 

Bees Mars eceg, arate SS 

Port, Arthur osc 0) 2N C008 ore stew a crtore (r 
= Sunday ed... oe 
San Antonio....,Express ....... b) 
Sunday ed...(m) 

UNEROS, Tass ctevers. cee (r) 
San) Antomi0, cre euc tit a. ale eee (r) 
uaa ed as) 

Wemple, <j)es isc Telegram ......(b 
y Sunday ed...(m) 
Texarkana ...... Four State sit he 
Sunday ed...(m) 
WACO. uta cere ree News-Tribune ..(b) 
Sunday ed...(m) 

Wachita Halls. d4mes) (5... ee (r) 
Sunday ed...(m) 

Record-News ...(b) 

Sunday ed... (m) 


Ogden 


Total 
Local 
Total City 
Total  Subur- Subur- 
City ban ban 
9,373 
11,560 
12,690 
23,295 
24,350 
6,273 
9,245 
7,074 
25,780 
30,107 
20,153 
22,889 3,813 
6,332 
24,210 
Did Sime keel seu 
5,854 
P3258) fees ce 
29,829 me Fae 
2506S: yam oan 
18,073 
18:30 5icae eee 
179% ee. ae 
1,966) Ss. 
2,410 
2,978 
6,69 4am Loe 
1,398 or 
6,349 3,430 
5,945 3,444 
4,781 3,989 
4,596 4,166 
UTAH 
6,999 1,529 8528 
7,219 1,618 8,837 
9,090 5,284 14,374 
13,022 2,659 15,681 
14,439 3,570 18,009 
17,149 3025 225531 
24,973 8,594 33,567 
VERMONT 
PARW is) 3,329 5,704 
3,279 3,061 6,340 
2,869 4,518 7,387 
VIRGINIA 
3,154 3,550 6,704 
904 109” 1,093 
1,314 2,747 4061 
Dos 2) de SGOl me, 241 
3,599 3,034 6,633 
925 4,968 5,893 
5,683 60 5,743 
45113 3,750 5,863 
4,321 3,793 8,114 
1,966 3,134 5.100 
4,316 4,576 8,892 
4,622 3,201 7,823 
30,306 ~ 3,251 33,557 
8:74 eee 8,874 
22.235 3,429 25,664 
28,282 3,988 32,270 
38,070 2,948 41,018 
12,337 2,162 14,499 
28,779 3,284 32,063 
3,664 3,010 6,674 
5,679 3,670 9,349 
8,982 1.200 10.182 
5.10) 5 1351/82) 53/692 
1,725 122 1,847 
660 3,178 3,838 
1,568 1,766 3,334 
WASHINGTON 
2,950 2,200 5,150 
7,288 5,487 12,775 
39,040 8,226 47,266 
52,060 16,977 69,037 
45,183 9,591 54,774 
46,336 5,018 51,354 
52,755 9,934 62,689 
24,162 12,321 36,447 
16,191 20,322 36,513 
22,621 20,875 43,496 
7,629 4,720 12,349 
17,774 8,401 26,175 
20,489 9,133 29,622 
12,971 2,827 15,798 
2,592 1,524 4,116 
2,497 1,559 4,056 
1,345 562 1,907 
1,379 585 1,964 
1439) “288i 727, 
13531 1,300 2,831 
EW) bsepl -ZEr oR) 
4,634 1,264 5,898 
he 4,067 5,645 
3,880 4,519 98399 


« -Standard-Examiner*** 


WEST VIRGINIA 


r 
Sunday ed...(m) 
Salt “Lake City...Deseret News***,(r) 
Telegram*** ...(r) 
Sunday ed...(m) 
pReibine** sae Gb) 
Sunday ed...(m) 
Barres. acta NIMES. Sch etree (r) 
Burlington Free Press..... (b) 
Rutland eraldias et. stants (b) 
IBEistolie aeons Herald-Courier thy 
( 
Clifton Forge.....Review*** ..... (r) 
Danville ......... Register : 3) 
Been. wra,steresaeiie (r) 
Sunday ed...(m) 
Harrisonburg ....New s-Record*** (b) 
Lynchburg ...... -News eae ee ees 
. A ay «AT 
Ee News t*4 t.ccre (d) 
Sunday ed...(m) 
Jewport News...Press ......... (b) 
Ne Sunday ed...(m) 
Times-Herald ..(r) 
Norfolk ......... Ledger-Dispatch (r) 
POSt 5 tae eee (r) 
Virginia-Pilot ..(b) 
Sunday ed...(m) 
Richmond . News-Leader -(r) 
Times-Dispatch .(b) 
Sunday ed...(m) 
Roanoke .........Times*** -.@. (b) 
Sunday ed...(m) 
World-News*** ,(r) 
Staunton - News-Leader*** (d) 
“ Evg. Leader .(r) 
Sunday ed. “(m) 
Winchester ....... Star*** Ct) 
Aberdeen ..World Sapo em) 
Everett .... et LEVQIG 5 clatoree nee) 
Seattle: ... dies whe. Post- pueiecaes (b) 
Sunday ed. 4 
SEAT eas see 
Danes see AS 
Sunday ed...(m) 
Spokane. (6.600.410 Chronicle .).... (r) 
Spokesman-Review 
(b) 
Sunday ed...(m) 
PRACOMA 9 efector Ledger” .vieecone (b) 
Sunday ed...(m) 
News-Tribune ..(r) 
Times Cr) 
Walla Walla..... Bulletin ........(r) 
r Sunday ed...(m) 
TAM ES Moe eet ae (r) 
Sunday ed...(m) 
Winrar We es cece (b) 
Sunday ed...(m) 
Wenatchee ...... GRE pete (r) 
ak?) wipe ao Republic .(r) 
Flerald!: A... san (b) 
Sunday ed...(m) 
Bluefield ........ Telegraph oi sae (d) 
Sunday ed...(m) 
Charleston .......Gazette naar CD) 
Sunday ed...(m) 
Clarksburg EE RPOUENT. «meet (d) 
Sunday ed...(m) 
Telegram ...... (r) 
Sunday ed... (m) 
Fairmont kimes* ype ee Ca) 
Sunday ed...(m) 
at Virginian...(r) 
Huntington Adz ertiser Soe (r) 
Sunday ed...(m) 
Herald-Dispatch (b) 
Sunday ed...(m) 


2,810 7,429 
3,346 10,808 
7,298 8,533 
8,100 11,804 
3,061 2.650 
2,900 2.987 
5.441 2°743 
5,166 4,026 
3,035 3,318 
3,325 1,796 

~3,095 2/807 
8.469 1,274 
8,235 27518 
8,033 2.830 
7,952 2.815 


10,239 
14,154 
15,831 
19,904 


Total 


Country 


153 
10,249 


Total 
Net 
Paid 


6,719 
12,392 


7 ow. : 


152 


32 


"24 


88,072 
37,947 


44,854 
53,251 
15,724 
30,103 
32,632 
16,507 
4,444 
4,403 
2,411 
2,476 
3,540 
3,659 
7,622 
6,156 
5,948 
8,737 


10,495 
14,410 
19,097 
24,135 
8,145 
8,449 
10,410 
13,198 
7,675 
6,218 
6,364 
9,983 
11,080 
13,604 
13,458 


for January 26, 1924 
Local 
Total City- 
Total  Subur- Subur- 
City Paper Key City ban ban 
J Total 
Martinsburg .....Journal ........ (r) 2,413 1,277 3,690 
Parkersburg | .).sc a NEWwa ee re eine (b) 1,784 1,465 3,249 
Sunday ed...(m) 3,205 17/17 4,922 
Sentinel ..... -(r) = 5,564 1,274 6,838 
Wheeling ....... Intelligencer*** (b) 4,008 6,469 10,477 
Netts Ie: «ae eerie (r) 8,589 3,888 12,477 
Sunday ed. see 8,237 8,865 17,102 
Register .......(b) 4,890 3,684 8.574 
Sunday ed.. Qn )) 96,543: 932701 10, 244 
WISCONSIN 
Appleton ........ Post-Crescent (r) 4,838 4,347 9,185 
Beloitupn sae.cloe sNews 2s. os naonlbs) 5,674 2,817 8,491 
Mau! (Claire... oc. Leader oe (d) 2,414 3,216 5,630 
Telegram ..).03.(r) 2,561 739 3,300 
Sunday ed...(m) 2,454 3,245 5,699 
Fond du Lac..... Commonwealth*** 
(r) 2,828 2,917 5,745 
Reporter*** a y(ry 3,092 2,156 5,248 
Green, Bay....... Press-Gazette ...(r) 7,109 4,416 11,525 
Janesville ....... Gazette etsieistets 4,602 5,890 10,492 
Kenosha, <n... seeenews obras Me 7,314 557 e787 
La Crosse........Tribune & tacaeea 
PSS fit 7,378 4,606 11,984 
Sunday ed...(m 6,825 4,550 11,375 
Madison ...... - Capital Times*** (r) 6,081 7,088 13,169 
State 1 Agee ee Ae. 9,596 8,606 18,202 
Sunday ig: m) 9,232 8,429 17,661 
Milwaukee ..... lournal ..... -(r) 74,128 25,169 99,297 
Sunday ed. ‘(m) 59,744 23,318 &3,06 
Sentinel ..... «-(b) 24,215 10,137 34,352 
Sentinel .......(r) 12,751 14,865 17,616 
Total Daily... -(e) 36,966 15,002 51,968 
Sunday ed. .(m) 20,791 10,898 31,689 
Wisconsin News. (r) 39,227 12,308 51,535 
Sunday ed...(m) 43,099 20,776 63,875 
Monroe ...... ul tmes Heer (r) 1,061 1,369 2,430 
Oshkosh ..Northwestern*** (r) 8,39 4,109 12,508 
Racinewaen ss cs .-Jcurnal-News*** (r) 6,427 2,322 8,749 
Times-Call*** (r) 6,933 1,375 8,308 
Sheboygan .e..Press-Telegram .(r) 6,227 3,991 10,218 
Superior ees Me Aan 3) 8,017 5,217. 13,234 
Wausau . Record-Herald. (r) 4, 354 2,126 6,480 
WYOMING 
CASPER teases. fee Dribunen sae Cr 5,077 840 6,817 
Cheyenne ....... Wyo. State Tribune. 
Leader*** ._. 3,472 598 4,070 
Sunday ed. eae 3,aL0 634 3,945 
Sheridan .-Post-Enterprise*** 
(t) QL ao 529 2,662 
Sunday ed...(m) 2,244 556 2,800 
ALBERTA 
Total 
Local 
Total  City- 
Total Subur- Subur- 
City Total Subur- Subur- 
Edmonton ...... Bulletin* ** EGC) 2,477 1,373 3,850 
Saturdav ....(x) 2,613 1,910 4,523 
JSournal*** “Gt) 23), 3164) 6,159 19,523 
Saturday edit.(y) 14,164 10.793 24,957 
Calociyar meek es Albertan*** . (b) 5,276 5,423 10,699 
Herag tee (r) 13,560 8,642 22:202 
Lethbridge Peter alae xe ee (r) 2,385 2,850 5,235 
Medicine Hat....News*** ....,.. (r) 1,479 147 1,626 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
INGLSON Fae ons. o's Scie INGWS) cern vitte s ciie (b) 1,101 2,453 3,554 
Prince Rupert...News .......... (r) 816 411 1,227 
Vancouver. £..... Province ....... (r) 24,521 19,764 44,285 
UB Soe Ste wee (b) 10,979 5,199 16,178 
Sunday edit..(m) 17,263 10,237 27,500 
Aaa he A Ages Am De (t) 7,525 3,941 11,466 
cate edit. (y) 9,160 4,877 14,037 
Victoria ea@olonistt. mean ne (d) 6,449 1,898 8,347 
Sunday edit. .(m) 8,582 1,930 10,512 
DS TVCS et. Are de ae (r) 6,988 1,242 8,230 
MANITOBA 
Winnipeg ....... Free Press....: (b) 7,875 313-8, 188 
F. P. Bulletin...(r) 28,790 1,663 30,453 
Total Daily...(e) 36,665 1,976 38,641 
Dribune sic) een (r) 21,879 1,350 23,229 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Stee OHM Ma mate cre Telegraph** 50GB) 45509 goa eee 4,365 
Times-Star** G2 BIR Ki caters 13,730 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Halifax 2,526 
2,455 
3,079 
11,304 
Sydney 1, "294 z 
808 420 1,228 
ONTARIO 
Brantford se ee XUOSNEON O80 vias (r) 6,529 2,905 9,434 
Brockville ...... -Recorder-Times, (r) 2,190 1,615 oe 
Pee Willianr. & 22s Times-Journal ..(r) 4, 221 "430 4,950 
(Local includes 299 
Caltiray: ers. ade ONAL 3 012 ae ea (r) 3,738 1,465 5,203 
Guelph 7%. 2s dacs Mercury BR Ca 3,828 493 4:321 
Hamilton See PECEALOM ceuciae (r) 25,336 4,532 29,868 
Kingston ...... . British Whig...(r) 3.252 SC OCA Sue52 
Standard ....... (r) 3.384) Banks 3,384 
Kitchener ...... WIRECOLG, icc ece ce (r) 6,051 1,576 7,627 
Bandsay Artes. ce BE OSbaitereicvearetrnn (r) 1,362 757 2,119 
London \3.. ssc oe Advertiser . (b) 622 10,107 10,729 
Advertiser ..... (r) 4,176 915 5,091 
Total Daily...(e) 4,798 11,022 15,820 
Kree- Press. \cieiels (b) 2,054 14,804 16,858 
Free Press ;...(f) 11,962 1,149 13,111 
Total Daily...(e) 14, 016 15,953 29,969 
(Continued on page 109) 


Total 
Country 


367 

275 

535 
copies in 


Total 
Net 
Paid 


10 920 


Total 
Net 
Net 

4,132 
5,159 
20,082 
25,800 
11,573 
22,957 
6,001 
1,842 


3,785 
1,359 
61,040 
23,183 
37,944 
17,381 
20, 823 
93861 
12,083 
8,708 


22,798 
44,581 
67,379 
36,226 


14,651 
15,434 


10,172 
8,838 
15,669 
15,060 
2,841 
1,291 


9,801 
4,089 
5,485 


Port Arthur.) 
1 


5,389 
4,482 
32,215 
7,317 
7,098 
7,906 


38,859 


Bulk 
Sale 


Bulk 
Bulk 


eee 


9 
1 
33 


see 


7 


_ 38,887 
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The Whole Family Follows 


“CARRIE AND HER CAR”—wood Cowan : 


Reduced Samples of Six-Column Daily Strip and Weekly Color Page are Shown Below t 


= —EE = 


HEAVENS JOE, LISTEN; WELL -'ER, ( WELL THATLL BUY ) GWE S$ ONE |} ~ WHAT'ER. YA 


THAT MEANS THE GAS FEW MILES WORTH IF y, " Y z= 
TANK \S DRANED DeieR ) TM A THIRTY aie CUNLOMMI RAGE GALLON ALL. TRYIN’ T'DO -| 
THAN A WOTU. LECTURE CENT GUY TODAY INTO “THE NEXT GAS \! i 

AND TI HAVEN'T A y WHat SALLI STATION < ‘ a — 2 


RED CENT ; CAN JINGLE 


HE Ledger Syndicate’s : 
extensive competition for 


ARE YOU COMFORTABLE “ 
CHIEF ie Ae 
rai D 


ce 8 


ZS y 2 9 ie a new comic has resulted in the 

; = =a are, 2 Ww ae a selection of this up-to-the-min- 
e553: pm ee ee) ute feature, combining Mascu- 
SSS WSS eee) = CLE ae ee = ‘ 


line and Feminine, Juvenile 
and Adult Appeal, Outdoor “ 
Interest, Adventure, Romance, gs 
Action. ; 


By Woop Cowan— 


(NOU GIRLS WANT TO GO DoT | TAKE A LOOK AT MY CAR TVE PARKED 
OUT SKATING DONT WAIT AR, RickT ON TOP OF A WATER-PLUG AND THERES 
TOR ME YOU DASH ALONG A TRAFFIC COP WAITING To GIVE ME A TICKETY 
ere ot | 


After the consideration of t 
hundreds of samples sub- 
mitted by established artists, 
it was selected as being 

nearest the perfect comic. 


Wood Cowan, the producer, 
has contributed during the last 
few years to hundreds of news- 
papers. After receiving his 
education at the Chicago Art 
Institute, he served on the staffs 
of the Chicago Inter-Ocean, 
Louisville Post, New Orleans 
Liem, W ashin ¢ton.. Pimes; 
George Matthew Adams Syn- 
dicate, and New York Evening 
World. 


— 
OF ALL THE STUPID STUNTS | yd ” 3 
CARRIE! DAD WAS FINED TWENTY \ [fp set tee 1 “ ‘ OOH " Taars 
DOLLARS FOR DOING “THAT ~ tf éor an) ) o | GORGEOUS 
DUST THE OTHER DAY Ud 


Ltt TRY \T_ANYWAY | 
\T'S SILLY To PAY A 
“TWENTY DOLLAR (3 


DID THEY FALL FOR IT? NOTHING ELSE | / HOW 

BUT! WE'RE To Go RINT Down) | PERFECTLY 
“TRE POLICE STATION AND IF WELL THRILLING, 
(T'S JUST 


NES, ABOUT HALF AN HOUR AGO, 
\ LEFT IT STANDING AT 


7 WAR - ——| 
y 


ARE YOU TWENOUNG 7 YES, MISTER. 
WOMAN WHO PHONED SERGEANT, HERES 
AWWILE AGO ABOUT A MY LICENSE 


— 
STOLEN CAR eE 


We 
ree 


ff 


His previous comics have 
been “Vivian the Vamp, 
“The Inbad Family,’ “In 
Our Office,’ “Bone-Head 
Bowlers,’ “Such is Golf,” 
“Tn the Spotlight of Sport,’ 
and “Auto Bugs and Bug- 


les. 


WELL ONE OF .MY MEN 
LOCATED YouR CAR NOT 
|TWwo MINUTES AFTER 

YoU PHONED. 6O WITH 
OFFICER, O' TOOL, HERE 
AND \DENTIFY IT 


OU, MISTER SERGEANT 
YOURE JUST 
WON-DER- FUL 


IS WT THAT 
Y\_ MARNE | 


P|. 
i 


THAT WAS CLEVER- Too SWEET FOR) 
WORK . YOU'RE JUS 
A PERFECT DEAR 


My_, CAPTAIN | BUT 3 YouRE JUST 
T 


TO FIND IT. THERE 
AIN'T NOBODY GETTING AWAY 
WITH ANY THING ON WY 
P BEAT 


Being himself an “auto bug” 
and having previously devel- 
oped successful automobile and 
“vamp” comics, he is ideally 
equipped for his new assign- 
ment. 


ay ae 


$e) > SA [--- 
(gnt, 1984, by Public Latgrr C A. 2 Z) a re ed eee 
Copyri wi ir VUZE 3: 


A WAAWAWW[WWU[UWAXQ\ KXRRRRROE RD) MDAAXXNKNnM.nNKnnRnRKM Cn. O’KMA OD. KDDM  —\ Si 
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J. M. HUBER, Inc. 


UUTTTTLLTUALLLLIELCULLAOLLLOLALLLAEAOLLCOOAUELCGHLCCUAHULUOUUOGOAULUUOOATUCOOLUOOATULCGOOAUECOOTLCCOATUUCOOATCCCOAIELOMLUOUUAT LOOT LCOO 


M A NUF A CTURERS UUTTTTTUUOATRTURHITUOUHTEUOUUTLULOAHLELCOALPLUAALLCUOAHVLOGHUGHOLULLOOAUCUOORLOLOOROLUOOOLUUOLOTUUPCOARUUCOOIRUUOMAROONOAUUEOOATIUCOAOTOOOOALUCON 
UTUUILUTULLCLEULLOLLOLLLOOLLLLOLLGCULOLEOLUAULLCGARULCOAALPLUGAUULEULUCLOO CUO UOUOO LUO ULOGAILOALLUOOOTUPUOOUUOAA UCC OOMT CORA 


TTT CUPeACEACEARECOALOAAOOACOGLUCHHUOAMUGELUGOULOGUULALCGGUMLRGALOOOO CAAA UOOA COOOL LUDO TOMA EO ULAMI COOOL OI 


Carbon Black, Varnishes, Dry Colors 


Main Office: 130 West 42nd St., New York City 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


Baltimore Chicago Boston Philadelphia 
San Francisco | Cincinnati St. Louis Toronto, Canada London, England 

INK FACTORIES: VARNISH FACTORY: COLOR FACTORY: CARBON BLACK FACTORIES: 
Bayonne, N. J. Brooklyn, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. Dola, W. Va. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Swartz, La. 
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J. M. HUBER, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Black and Colored Gravure and 


NEWS INKS 


Manufactured from CARBON BLACK, DRY COLORS and 
VARNISHES made in our own modern factories under our 
own supervision, backed by 144 years of experience and research. 
Our conveniently located Service Branches carry complete stock. 


Carbon Black Plant in Swartz, La., where our famous Air-Floated Arrow Black is manufactured by a process which eliminates all grit. This carbon black is 
the pigment in our black news inks. 


The most modern news black factory in the world at Bayonne, N. J. Quantity production from choice raw materials and mechanical perfection insure uni- 


formity and superiority of our product. 


Use Since 1780 


Editor & Publisher 


TOLEDO! 


The Rising Market 


POPULATION 


In The Toledo Market, which in- 
cludes the 12 counties in North- 
western Ohio and 3 counties in 
Southern Michigan, there are 716,- 
994 people. 


BUYING POWER 


Each one of the 162,953 families in 
“The Toledo Market’ has a man or 
woman “head’’—a Home Provider 
making an average of at least $40 
per week. This amounts to $6,518,- 
120 every week—$338,936,000 a 
year, or over a MILLION DOLLARS 
A DAY for every working day in 
the year! 


for January 26, 1924 


| ne ‘\ errawa ~ f 
raw + \ : Sere meee 


\ 


THE BUYERS 

The net personal incomes returned 
from “The Toledo Market’? TWO 
YEARS AGO (last available 
figures) was $103,095,853 per 
annum—earned, spent, saved or 
invested in or by “The Toledo 
Market.” 


THE NEWS-BEE 

“The NEWS-BEE. is the advertisers 
ONLY newspaper contact with 
200,000” of these people, who 
voluntarily buy 80,380 copies of 
The NEWS-BEE every afternoon. 
The NEWS-BEE is Toledo’ s Fastest 
Growing Newspaper. “Buy on a 


rising Market’’—Still the BEST 


merchandising! 


The News-Bee 


TOLEDO’S GOOD NEWSPAPER 


Nationally Represented by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


New York: 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


San Francisco 


Cincinnati 


Chicago: 5 North Wabash Ave. 


Cleveland 


East 
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CITY, SUBURBAN, COUNTRY, BULK, AND TOTAL CIRCULATION AS 
SHOWN BY A. B. C. REPORTS 


(Continued from page 104) 
Total 


Local 
Total City- 


Tetal 
Net 
Total Paid 


Total Subur- Subur- Total Net Bulk Inc 
City Paper Key City ban ban Country Paid Sale Bulk 
oo ar CiRIZON “ae bis ve (b) 4,687 1,605 6,292 811 7,103 27 7,130 
CARSON os suc mes (r) 16,451 1,936 18,387 1,838 20,225 7 20,232 
Total Daily...(e) 21,138 3,541 24,679 645 27,328 34 27,362 
VOULMAL, 22 cs ns, (b) 2,016 1,329 3,345 4,966 9 4,975 
OUPMEE fac ale oeysie (r) 13,465 5,358 823 21,542 7 21,549 
Total Daily...(e) 15,481 6,687 ,168 26,508 16 26,524 
LE Drotd. cvsass (r) 4,857 969 826 8 8,313 12 8,325 
Peterborough . Examiner ...... (r) 4,416 899 5,315 154 5,869 5 5,874 
St. Catharines...Standard ...... (r) 5,595 2,784 8,379 689 9,068 45 9,113 
St. Thomas...... Times-Journal ..(r) 3,663 3,522 7,185 764 7,949 2 7,951 
REMI S secc a Observer*** ....(r) 3,813 644 4,457 133 4,590 74 4,664 
Sault Ste. Marie. Star .........+. (r) 3,316 410 3,726 643 S560. =) 4,369 
Stratford ....... Beacon-Herald{ (r) 3,560 2,490 6,050 610 6,660 Sok: 6,660 
(7Beacon and Herald consolidated May 1, 1923, and state 
ment covers five months ending September 30, 1923.) 
Toronto Mail & Empire..(b) 56,950 15,876 72,826 30,542 103,368 12 103,380 
Sun. World...(m) 44,659 9,072 53,731 17,070 70,801 20 70,821 
GO DE. aixte te clece © (b) 27,324 16,952 44,276 47,959 92,235 33 92,268 
ye icone (r) 87,559 18,420 105,979 23,866 129,845 29 
Sunday edit..(m) 96,609 24,683 121,292 28,515 149,807 807 
Telegram ...... (r) 101,146 4,018 105,164 3,498 108,662 80 108,742 
Windsor ..Border Cities Star 
(ft). 14,517 5,585 20,102 1,466 21,568 7 21,575 
Woodstock .Sentinel-Review (r) 3,416 1,700 5,116 449 5,565 5,56 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Charlottetown -Guardian** ....(b) be toy Ute 1,185 6,006 7,191 7,191 
QUEBEC 
Montreal ....... WSR GETE els st ssa'sine (by) 23,735. 1,258) 24,993 +5869 30,862 6 30,868 
Ba Patrvie. cas vce (t) 
Canadian edit... 14,019 2,040 16,059 4,709 BOEZOB. Wy ciers 20,768 
OSs hoe ee eae eC ne Raerserc 2,660 2,660.) Sei68 2,660 
SEGtal “Srale ettra0'> (t) 14,019 2,040 16,059 7,369 23,428 23,423 
Satur Gd Youle isielsieie (y) 
Canadian edit.... 24,035 2,322 26,357 8,815 35,172 35,172 
Fi Shmeditcct ts smectite ciatat ary fi Selaelcss 2,645 2,645 2,645 
otal Sat: <1 (y) 24,035 2,322 26,357 11,460 37,817 37,817 
Ea) Presses aac. (t) 
Canadian edit.... 83,243 13,652 96,895 21,733 118,628 ... 118,628 
I See Ci ctor cetctnminals ‘ate slSumiate: «a's ak aiajelele'e.» 23,537 PRES, tet PRYEY 
Total xe 13,652 96,895 45,270 142,165 ... 142,165 
Saturday. © ....de. ( 
Canadian edit.... 83,954 14,871 100,825 31,611 132,436 132,436 
Roe ie Mediba ccietee Meetaas eo sit0 veel sxe 23,687 23,687 23,687 
otal, Pcas cnjevs (y) 85,954 14,871 100,825 55,308 156,133 156,133 
Le Canada . (b) 6,815 426 7,241 740 7,981 * 7,988 
Le Devoir...... (r) 4,215 1,005 5,220 6,198 11,418 9 11,427 
Cy ere eas (r) 80,513 2,328 82,841 27,301 110,142 277 110,419 
PICV AIG his ats.gc's.s (r) 10,204 190 10,394 2,133 12,527 AGO 12,527 
Muebec <icsw.ss L’Evenement**. (b) 8,196 AQ5) 18,621 717,368 155989) lisse « 15,989 
ToeP a SOLEW ire «sais (r) 17,460 1,873 19,333 23,964 43,297 2 43,299 
Sherbrooke PORCECOMG 8 MMe ass 5 (r) 2,056 4,296 6,352 3,155 OS507 va. « 9,507 
La Tribune***..(r) 1,417 3,098 4,515 803 SOL Simmel s.< 5,318 
Three Rivers....Le Nouvelliste..(r) 2,694 2,469 5,163 886 6,049 3 6,052 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Moose Jaw...... PUNESHLe . Sclelena.s (r) 3,639 1,459 5,098 351 5,449 4 5,453 
Prince Albert....Herald*** ..... (r) 1,547 880 2,427 238 2,665 6 2,671 
OPINA, ac clas oa «ie Meader inc. (b) 4,956 7,161 12,117 8,238 PSUS SEW VAEe 20,355 
esata al re (r) 5,751 1,150 6,901 616 7,517 7eSLA 
maskatoon  0..)5< Fhoenix*® **) -2... CD) 1,131 900 2,031 159 BASO Psi. 2,190 
SEOs Bere sis shets (r) 6,026 12,383 18,409 2,464 20,873 485 21,358 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago Abendpost kee okt) 34,470 4,665 39,425 4,990 44,415 44.415 
Sunday edit..(m) 27,687 3,238 30,925 4,154 35,079 6. 35,085 
NEW YORK 
1 SQ) MINAT 8 SS RR Ay 2): CO ee (t) 32,494 6,286 38,780 24,089 62,869 23 62,892 
Sat. morn....(x) 39,678 6,694 46,372 24,760 71,132 95 7 
Sunday edit..(m) 37,736 6,878 44,614 25,784 70,398 Stele 
I] Progresso Italo- 
Americano ...(b) 31,744 13,682 45,426 37,991 83,417 
Sunday edit..(m) 40,931 12,775 53,706 41,613 95,319 
Jewish Daily For. 
WAGE cise sted eve (t) 104,475 8,818 113,293 40,215 153,508 
Sat. morn....(x) 113,480 9,346 122,826 43,900 166,726 
Sunday edit..(m) 109,293 8,831 118,124 40,757 158,881 
Jewish Morning 
Jottrnal 450... (b) 67,029 3,451 70,480 6,603 77,083 
Sunday edit..(m)-° 57,918 3,345 61,263 6,473 67,736 
ia) Pretisa.? i. < (b) 5,581 223 5,804 3,225 9,029 136 
Nowy Swiat....(b) 7,686 3,077 10,763 4,170 14,933 4 
Sunday edit. .(m) 9,825 4,026 13,855 ply sy 19,030 58 
Staats-Zeitung ..(b) 33,733 7,349 41,082 8,982 50,064 - 
FeFOIE de h.ea > ay (r) 37,012 4,099 41,111 961 42,072 ab 42,072 
Sunday edit..(m) 66,375 15,513 81,888 23,270 105,158 105,158 
RHODE ISLAND 
Woonsocket .« La Tribune*** ..(r) 2,590 395 2,985 556 3,541 3,541 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester ..... L’ Avenir National 
(r) 2,958 508 3,464 a) 4,036 3 4,039 
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NEW HAVEN 


Connecticut’s Largest City 


NEW HAVEN is the Largest 
Connecticut in one of the most 
districts of the United States. 
NEW HAVEN is a world’s center for the manufacture of 
household hardware, clocks, steel wire, copper wire, rifles, 
ammunition, sporting goods, paper boxes, corsets, hosiery 
and rubber goods, a great diversity of manufactures. 
NEW HAVEN is a prosperous community with a popula- 
tion of over 186,000 and a large percentage of wage earners 
owning their own homes. 


NEW HAVEN has banking resources of over 235 Million 
Dollars. 


NEW HAVEN is the 
Connecticut field. 


THE NEW HAVEN 


REGISTER 


Covers The Field 


THE REGISTER is overwhelmingly first in New Haven 
and is everywhere recognized as the leading and influ- 
ential medium of the community. 

THE REGISTER carries several million lines of advertis- 


ing each year more than its nearest competitor. 


THE REGISTER with over 37,500 net paid circulation 
daily, 91% of which is delivered within 10 miles 
of the New Haven City Hall, has a larger circula- 
tion than the combined totals of its two nearest 
competitors. 


THE REGISTER brings results to its advertisers. Its 
concentrated circulation brings from five to ten times 
the results of any competitor. 

THE REGISTER completely covers the field at minimum 
cost. It is not necessary to use any other paper in 
New Haven to secure maximum results. 


THE REGISTER has more exclusive accounts than any 
other paper in the state. It covers the field. 


city in the state of 
active Manufacturing 


opening wedge to the fertile 


No Connecticut Campaign is 
Complete without 
The New Haven Register 


INCLUDE THE REGISTER IN 
YOUR 1924 SELLING PLANS 


THE JULIUS MATHEWS SPECIAL AGENCY 


Boston New York Chicago Detroit 


1924 109 


. > > | 
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A REAL MARKET 


FOR 


ADVERTISED GOODS 


Paterson, New Jersey, was founded in 1791 by 
Alexander Hamilton, as an industrial city, and 
although it possesses natural and architectural beauty 
on a par with many of the fine residential towns in the 
East, it has 1200 manufacturing establishments em- 


ploying about 50,000 people whose wages amount 
to $39,000,000.00 annually. 


The total savings deposits at December 31st 


amounted to $58,936,758.30, a gain of nearly 
$5,000,000.00 over the year previous. 


THE PRESS-GUARDIAN is Paterson’s leading 
evening newspaper which reaches most all of the 
worth-while homes in Paterson at a time when its 
readers have the opportunity and inclination to read 
a newspaper carefully. ‘ 


Because The Press-Guardian is an evening news- 
paper, it carries no department store advertising on 
Saturday from local merchants, who use The Sunday 
Chronicle for that purpose, but The Press-Guardian 
and Sunday Chronicle carry all department store 
advertising in Paterson at card rates and more New 
York department store advertising than any other two 
papers in the city. 


The Press-Guardian and Sunday Chronicle carried 
a total of 8,349,212 lines of advertising in 1923, a 
gain of 1,202,862 lines over 1922. 


For the first three weeks of January, this year, The 
Press-Guardian and Sunday Chronicle have carried 
169,222 more lines of advertising than for the cor- 
responding period last year. 


Passaic County, of which Paterson is the County 
Seat, is an evening paper field, having four evenings 
and one morning, of which The Press-Guardian is the 
leading evening. For editorial purpose and real 
influence, The Press-Guardian stands pre-eminent in 
Paterson and this reader confidence which it pos- 
sesses should be taken into account when figuring on 


potential sales. 


The Press-Guardian is represented in the national 
advertising field by Payne, Burns & Smith of New 
York and Boston and G. Logan Payne Company of 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis and Los Angeles. 


THE PRESS GALLERIES OF THE CONGRESS OF 


NAME 


Anderson, Paul Y...... 
Arinstrong, R. B...... 
Atchison, John C....... 
Authier, George F...... 
Bakers MGs La. c/cicieissicie aye 


Barkley, Frederick R 


Barres, Russell ....... 
Barry, Iobert, |i. 0s a « 


Barthelme, George ..... 


Bartley, E. Ross. 
Battey, George M. 
Beals, Clyde A... 


BS CAL Y re FT oe Clase piavalsyefelsiince 
Bean, Rodney ......s0- 
Bell, Carolyn iieee scote 
Hellswoamiel W'.s.imes 
PSU LIC ors) afoscstcereieseieishe 
Benedict, Laurence M...... 


Benton, Ralph W...... 


Biederman, William G 
Bullies) John S., Jr. 
Black, Robert I........ 


Boeckel, Richard ...... 
Bove. JOH 1s ste elie chelesele 


Bradtord,, 0A... Litvcci: «oe 
Brandt, Raymond P.... 
Brigham, William E.... 
Briney, W. Russell..... 


Brown, Ashmun N..... 
Brown, GisR nd sassecs 
Brawn, Harry Jiis..cce. 


Brown, Ledyard M..... 
Bruckart, Ws WLisccisures 


120 point Adver- 
tising Figures are 
cast the long way 
of the slug on the 
Ludlow. 


M 
M 
M 


M 


Set it on the Lud- 
low in slug lines 
in any size from 
6 to 60 point. 


UNITED STATES . 


Parer REPRESENTED RESIDENCE 


.»+. Washington Press Service, New York 


MD BAD GOT, sc Me stots Cae i ls NON Sten Bee 3122 Eighteenth st. 


....-Los Angeles Times, Portland Telegram. Gray Rocks, Silver 
~..»Daily News Record (New York), 


Springs, Md. 


Woments {Wears an sang. ven ecterersi ones Southbrook Courts. 
..»+New York World, Lansing State Jour- 
nal, Mitchell (S. Dak.) Republican... 2429 Ontario Road. 
alee Chattanooga Tamesteitejtteere sidehels ie slate Northbrook Courts, 
ose s Baltimore Evening Sun. eee seme: os os 1433 Spring Road. 
stag Detroit News: inva arene vena demons nels 
....Philadelphia| Public Ledger, N. Y. 
Evening. WPost Sysop binviss creole orevala oe 2700 Connecticut ave. 
«xo Golognes Gazette ia), oitetein ci eidteicies cites The Avondale, 
Associated IPressw a. <fele a ncelhaeis ates 5330 Colorado ave. 
sort Worth “Reoord’ cass elsies ets: remote 1467 Rhode Island ave. 
-» United Press Associations............. 825 Vermont ave. 
+10, ASSOGIACC. WE LESS. sel. Vchetslsie el tis lolol oietteniareials 1812 K st. 
+ eieimN CW VOLK “Tinrt@S)s.ccevela isis ini ons, ebeiete) cient oeiere 1808 I st. 
«+«eConsolidated Fress Association......... 3803 Alton Place. 
-»e« Philadelphia. Public Ledger. oi .cc.s wows 3803 Alton Place. 
«s+» Louisville Courier Journals... 1..+-anles 309 Klingle Mansions. 
-Toledo Times, Springfield (Ohio) Sun, 
: Akron Beacon-Journal | 0... ...0.0.0. 2310 Cathedral ave. 
+ wee Washington “Times ott ntedeicner alter 29 Hesketh st., Chevy 
Chase. 
Gy ocehetae Christian Science Monitor............. 1820 Kalorama Road. 
-* ea brpokdyn Daily) Hagien 2). Je ys Wee oa 
+.»ee Washington Press Service, Omaha 
World Herald, Chicago Journal..... 1758 N. st. 
...+Federal Trade Information Service..... 3333 Thirty-fifth st, 
-...Wall Street Journal, Exchange Tele- 
graph Co, London, England......... 928 Fourteenth st, 
«oop United: Press’ Associations: sc se sees 2200 Nineteenth st. 
«sent, Lows Post., Dispatches... .sasteee 2900 Connecticut ave. 
ose Boston) Hyening ‘Transcript... wes ecs cles 
...»Lonisville Times, Louisville Courier- 
Journal’ .Gi0.cent wc. stor aoe 723 Bond Bldg. 
--.eRaleigh News and Observer, Greenville 
(S21G)) = Newer via.\Go Lites eens 901 Twentieth st. 
««+.Providence Journal, Providence Bulletin. 2947 Macomb st. 
es ee WashingtoniiPosth acs oeeeienties cee tine 1809 Twenty-fourth st. 
«++eBoise Statesman, Anaconda Standard, 5 
Salt ake: Tribune waceneecc once ae 6412 Ridgewood  ave., 
Chevy Chase, Md. 
Bric Associated Press .......cceeeee00+00+ 1654 Twenty-ninth st. 
«je eAsseciated Press oii ocemaatinl ata alesis 1836 Sixteenth st. 
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The Ludlow 
of Today 


Te LUDLOW of today is a 
complete system of matrix 
composition for the printer and — 
publisher. It enables him to pro- 
duce in slug lines all composition 
which can be set most econom- 
ically by hand. 


Cuts down composing 
room costs materially 


Whether the work in hand calls for fea- 
ture heads; display in any size from 6 to 60 
point; job work; or, in many cases, for body 
matter of advertisements, you can produce 
it in slug lines on the Ludlow in clear new 


type and with all the beauty of hand com- 


position. 


Some Ludlow Advantages 

1—Type in slug lines from 6 to 60 point without 
machine or mold changes. 

2—Unlimited type supply without storage. 
3—No’hunting for sorts. 
4—No battered or worn letters. 
5—Always a new face for every ad or job, 
6—Saves time in make-up, lockupand make-ready. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue 


San FRANCISCO: A 
Chicago 


New York: 
Hearst Bldg. bh ae 


606 World Bldg. 
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An Exceptional | 
City of 140,000 § 
population 


Exceptional Because— 


—as a distributing and retail center it is in the 200,000 to 250,000 
population class. 


—it is the only city of over 100,000 population in the richest 
agricultural state. 


—it has the largest percentage of home ownership in America— 
51.1%. 


—exceptional because its leading newspaper, 


—it owns more motor cars in proportion to its size than anv 
other city—1 car to every 4.2 persons. 
—it is in the almost exact geographic center of the state and 


150 to 350 miles distant from other large cities 


THE REGISTER AND TRIBUNE 


has a larger circulation than the total population of the city—144,035 copies a day (Dec. net paid 
average) a record equalled by no other newspaper in America. 


The Des Moines Register and Tribune gives the advertiser the 
largest evening, the largest morning and the largest Sunday 
circulation—city, suburban and state. 

—it carries more local, more national and more classified adver- 
tising, in its evening edition alone, than its local contempo- 
raries. 


—it has one of the finest Sunday rotogravure sections in America 
—the only rotogravure in Iowa. 
—it co-operates with unusual effectiveness to make its advertis- 


ing columns productive. 


Exclusive 
Washington Readers 


‘HE DAILY NEWS has the sec- 


ond largest carrier circulation 
in Washington. 


Investigation shows that a very 
large percentage of this circulation 
is exclusive. The NEWS should 
be listed in order to get the full pos- 
sibilities in this great quality 
market. 


The NEWS is a tabloid newspaper 


—not a ‘picture paper.” It has 
identical editorial direction with 
the Pittsburgh Press, The Cleve- 
land Press and other Scripps-How- 
ard newspapers. 


Tabloid space “does not waste a single 


| eye.” Every reader reads your copy. 
“Preferred position” without extra cost. 


National Advertising ms 0) ae a e e 
see's ‘The Washington Daily 


PAPERS, Inc. 


| New York: 

: 52 Vanderbilt Ave. } 
/ Chicago: 

| 5 North Wabash Ave. 


Cleveland —Cincinnati 
San Francisco A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


EVENING TELEGRAM 


SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 


f apzorr 


: ae Waitt 
Sad ork 


Only daily newspaper in Upper Wis- 


consin—largest circulation in state out- 
side of Milwaukee—today’s circulation 


OVER 20,000 


Tap this rich and busy manufacturing 
and shipping center by putting The 
Telegram on every advertising list. 


Hamilton-DeLisser, Inc. 
National Advertising Representatives 


New York Chicago 
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NaME Parer REPRESENTED 

Basvarat,meltsy sls Grate erste stele New York World, Charlotte Observer, 
AsheyilleuCitizen SesoGkiee niectemee one 

Bizel,, aWalker (Sic te svassielunere Cleveland) “Plain Dealeros.tia. cman one 
Buttman; °Carl) Es cicive ewisle Wail (Street, (oticialecn ey enero 
Byars, wl Cloyder cscs eee » Washington Herald’? sctvecetoee sci ce 
Callahan, "Vincent Ey.)-c.ac.\Vashington) vlimes saci tain varenie cee 
Capbellhe); Barte.tls science Washington Press Service, Philadelphia 
Evenino! Bulletunmecsceete demise 

Carson, “Joh pipes. sie cms ., Baltimore Fost, Des Moines News, Evans- 
ville ress, Indianapolis ‘Times, 

eee ape Post sire nese wie a eis 

Chamblin, Walter W., Jr... Associate WI). Ts Sip Goooborcanconot 
Choate, Robert B..... ie sees Herald, Springfield Union.,..... 
Clapper, Raymond ......... Whehidest ING IED an Gato domarn a cobain ori 
Clark: | Edwatd 6. ocalinte Chicago Evening Post, Western News- 
paper a Uintons coos meer ein 

Clark, Kenneth W.......... International News Service........... 
@oakleyan john Pe..c..sseure Newark Star Eagle, Toledo Blade...... 
Cochran, Negley D.......... Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance.... 
Coffin, PClinton® «a: Sok ees Ss OClated a Prescia mace eee eae 
Cohen Wiican 2,5 cin ne eee Daily Metal Reporter, Daily Mill Stock 
; Reporter Piatass. css ee iterates 

Gollinsye Paul Vic. cea Washington Evening Sta: Ae 
Collins, Ralph A.... cNew! York fteraldctae acceeeeeete 
Colver, William B.........Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance, 
Omaha Daily News, St. Paul News. 

Combs, George W. ..:. sc Lynchburg News, Wilmington Morning 
News, Wilmington (Del.) Evening 

Journal ies. assis tcbteasiceee ee 

Conn wiidwatd Wit... Philadelphia Public Ledger............ 
Connor, Pranic W 2). eee New York World, Oshkosh Northwestern 
Gorey, Herbert \........5....4. Associated. Newspapers iment een acne 
Craigs Donald Anus cise New York Herald, Paris Herald....... 
(Crain eR OpeLe.. laces Baltimore, Evening Sunl.)...........¢ 
Crawford, Arthur W.......New York Commercial. ..........:... 
Crawhorde VWiAcc. einer Central GNews, incom ccosmccen eee 
Curry, William VEN... lemme seattle Dimes actress cashier anette 
Dailywebrancis .... «ceenoniee Washington: Elerald cies ences cee 
Daley; William 5... .2%2;4. EossAngelese Times.vncdee conan 
Dodge, Homer Joseph....... Federal Trade Information Service, 
London Daily Newsss0o oes eoncene 

Dougherty, Emmet ........ Davenport Democrat, Cedar Rapids Ga- 
zette, Dubuque Times-Journal, Wa- 

terloo Courier, Muscatine Journal, 

New) York “Diribuneec. nena eee 

Muirn0, ‘George... sis. cclele International News Service........... 
mRarly, stephen oT’. icc ss cies «A SSOCIateCd ETESS (Lees eee 
Edgerton, Joseph S......... Washington Times osm sacdeccse cs eees 
Edwards, Fraser ......;... United Press Associations............. 
aston, Edwards Cy sier.0e chee Philadelphia Vinquirer) oe ee eee 
Bland>: Henry ELt sales WallStreet. Journalen-ene ee eee 
Engle, Parke aastae sence Gincinhati Shngiuiter see ae eee 
Erwin, John D.............Nashville Tennessean, Fhiladelphia Rec- 
ord, New York Evening World, Chat- 

tanoogalwINewsii. cls ot accic cio 

Eissary uel te Ered st eset cet Baltimore= Suns soatecre cee eee 
Byvanshesillimanes sm cen cere Fort Worth Star-Telegram............ 
Berit e MOmle nis ics scien Cosmopolitan News Service........... 
Merteroy Melce’ qcccicccumeee Corriere< D7 America” pene eee 
BuelidsyCartetan dcs.<icrecea amine New eYork( Dnibunete aise eee mee 
Birney se RR 11th sieve cove.cie se teraters ot Albuquerque Tribune, Denver Express, 
El Paso Post, Sacramento Star, San 

Diego Sun, San Francisco Daily News 

Blynn,e Alfred Bas os.i eects eechitige Telegraph Co., London, Eng- 
larid A wee enecieoens avalos cissetere tals Bieie 

Flythe, William P....7.... Bostons Advertiser Uses ccs aes oe cen 
Pootew Marks. visas cieaoneinn Grand Rapids Press, Saginaw News, 
Jackson Citizen Patriot, Flint Jour- 

nal, Bay City Times, Muskegon 

i(Chronicleseict sin. scence oe tote ate 

Forsyth, Thomas. S......... Portland (Maine) Evening Express.... 
RoxssAdbert’ Wort om. frocteen.. Washington Post sy.cce teers 
Mrantz Marry. .). coco. United Press Aissociations: -erevaicis ters 


Gableman, Edwin W.... 


! piesterbabalhen IDravahbhideie aa hoonjns con aeee 
Gardner, Gilson ......... S 


Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance... 


Gates, Robert M... Memphis Commercial Appeal.......... 
Gauss, Harry Bi. we Chicago Daily. News <cb. scescceesse OF 
Gavin, William G......... - Boston Traveler, Springfield Republican, 


Salem Evening News, Haverhill Eve- 
ning Gazette, Springfield Daily News. 


Geddes}= Bond Pc)cc ecu 2 Associated: Press) vaca oe Been 
Gilbert, Clinton W......... Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger... 
GalliGorrneton |G. 5. 6. oF: Washington Press Service, St. Louis 
: TIMES © Giese c wisi esa eee ie 
Ginter Robert) Mya. oo. sc Pittsburgh Gazette Times............. 
GEL als ieielera'ss ore cca Berlina sata veblatbise. iuaiiehnnsaeneien 
Goodwin,’ Mark L. 0220s... Dallas Evening Journal, Dallas News, 
Galveston sNews®. in... eee aeons 

CH IRGETS iat Sanne abionae New York Sun and Globe,.5. Jian... 
Gridley, Charles O........ Washington Fress Service, Akron Eve- 
ning Times, East St. Louis Journal, 

" Peoria’ Stars ayn aad ee 
Griffin, “Bulkley S.......... Hartford Times, Pawtucket Times, Wor- 


cester Post, Concord Monitor-Patriot, 
Lewiston Sun, Burlington News, 


Brockton) Enterprise )srwibitece eee 
Groves, Charles S....0.0.0 Boston ‘Globe: si c.ctinateae doe emanate 
Gusack we Glarry secre echo Washington “Times peru. wey. rei eee 
Hachten, Arthur W........ Christian Science Monitor............. 
PAUL entry sc). cawisiste ee cleans Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph........ 
Hamilton, Charles ‘A....... Buffalo Times, Troy Times........... 
ard se Walliams: oe Washington Press Service...........» 
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RESIDENCE 


3611 Wisconsin ave. 
1355 Longfellow st, 

1635 R st. 

Alcova Heights, Arling- 


ton, Va. . 
1729 North Capitol st. 


1915 Sixteenth st. 


1652 Fark Road. 


3028 N st. 
1808 Connecticut ave. 


The Argonne. 
sere Vaij7 Roe 


1443 Spring Road. 
Wardman Park Hotel. 
7 Eighteenth st. N. E. 


918 M st. 
2016 Pierce Mill Road. 
5030 Forty-first st. 


3303 Eighteenth st. 


5915 Thirty-third st. 

1815 K_ st. 

3415: Oakwood Terrace. 

The Chastleton, 

207 Fourteenth Pl. N. E. 

1855 Wyoming ave. 

Woodside Place, Chevy 
ase, Md. 

928 Fourteenth st. 

The Kenesaw. 

2456 Twentieth st. 

1514‘ Seventeenth st. 


1517 O st. 


1466 Spring Place. 

4124 Fifth st. 

1812 K st. 

404 Manor Place. 

1809 Varnum st. 

as South Dakota ave., 


The’ Mintwood. 
308 Folkstone Courts. 


3121 Newark st. 


Woodmont, Md. 
3021 QO st. 
Cathedral Mansions. 


100 Fifteenth st. S. E. 
3025 Porter st. 


3404 Rodman st. 

17 Second st., N. E. 
1515 Webster st. 
2834 Twenty-eighth st. 
The Ontario. 

2012 ist 

1346 Park road. 

1825 Vernon st. 


2900 Connecticut ave. 
4503 Fifteenth st. 
1610 I st. 


2008 Columbia Road. 
1769 Columbia Road. 
Glen Echo, Md. 


The Roydon, 
219 South Alfred  st., 
Alexandria, Va. 


1720.Q st. 


1704 Lamont st. 
2104 O st. 

1211 Fairmont st. 
1320 Twenty-first st. 


1860 California st. 
1607 Twenty-eighth st. 
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The Sun led all New York evening newspapers 
in important classifications for 1923. 


FIRST in New York Department Store Adver- 
tising 

FIRST in National Advertising 

FIRST in Financial Advertising 

FIRST in Radio Advertising 

FIRST in Automobile Display Advertising 
FIRST in Steamship and Travel Advertising 
FIRST in Tobacco Advertising 


FIRST in many other classifications and sub- 
classifications. 


There could be no better evidence of the pro- 
ductiveness of advertising in The Sun. 


The Sun Gained over a Million Agate 


lines of advertising in 1923 


The Sun and The Globe 


280 Broadway New York City 


Net Paid Circulation Over 250,000 


Is Literature a Commodity—? 
We think so. 


Hence our existence: to serve you with good 
writing, exclusive, and adapted to your par- 
ticular needs. 


All writing that sells are our offerings. 
This includes: 


NEWS TIPS AND ASSIGNMENTS 


A wire and mail service. 
INTERVIEWS 

With the famous and infamous. 
FINANCIAL NEWS 

Unbiased and creditable. 


FEATURE STORIES 
Accompanied by drawings, photographs or 
diagrams, as you may choose. 


FICTION , 
All lengths and varieties. 


VERSE , 
Light and medium weights. 


HUMOR 
We hope. 


TRANSLATIONS 
Any tongue or quality. 


FOLDERS, BOOK-REVIEWS, DRAMATIC 
CRITICISMS, ART NOTES, etc., on order. 

We are at your service wherever there is writ- 

ing todo. Our representatives are abroad and 

in Europe and South America. All orders re- 

ceived through our main office. 


Literary Commodities 
16 West 46th Street 


NEW @YORK Giri 


Telephone: Bryant 2283 
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Elgin Matrix Machine 


a super 
showing a grain pattern. 
value. 
This machine is automatic in operation 
as single pages. 
ELGIN PATENT NICKEL-STEEL PROCESS. For Sunday, weekly black runs and 
color 
With the Elgin Process a coating of about .0015” 
plates in twenty minutes. 
entire run has been made. 
plates. 
Insures 
Color inks can he piled on. 


The coating adheres to the plate with great tenacity. 
ELGIN PATENT BENDING MACHINE. That 


is an accomplished fact today—bending stereotype plates to precise curvature and ac- 
curacy. 


Improve 


Your Printing 
of 


Comics, Tabloids 


and 


Magazine Sections 


Elgin Bender 


ELGIN PATENT STEREOTYPE MATRIX MACHINE moulds matrices without 
the slightest injury to type. 


The operation of the machine is fundamentally correct. 
beating medium is %-inch wide and the form is progressively moulded, yielding 
mat. Solids or blacks are reproduced smooth and dense, without mottling or 
Halftones will matrix with the most extraordinary degree of 


and will take double page spreads as well 


plate runs this process will prove itself economical and gratifying. 

Nickel-steel is deposited on the 
This coating will preserve the face of the plate until the 
500,000 to 1,000,000 impressions are possible without change of 
A two million run has been reported. 

more clean and sharper printing. Ink distribution is more favorable. 
The plates are immune from attacks of corrosion by red 


It will not peel. 
which was impossible for decades 


By the use of this machine plates that have been cast flat, 


i shaved, heveled 
nickel-steel faced are most amazingly curved in one minute. 


These plates (4” 


thick) are solid (no ribs), are suitable for jacketed or magazine cylinders, and can be 
printed on soft or hard packing. 
will be capable of the finest printing. 
ELGIN PATENT FLAT SHAVING MACHINE. Extra heavy and sturdy. Shaves 
with highest degree of 
of plates. 


Such plates will cling to the press cylinders and 


rree accuracy with Safety Plate Holder. No buckling or cracking 
. Has inclined raising and lowering bed. Will take thin or thick cut with 
High speed and foolproof. The highest type shaver ever offered. 


ELGIN BENDING MACHINE CO. 
965 Douglas Ave., 
Elgin, Ill. 


Sole Selling Agent 


BERTEL 0. HENNING SALES AGENCY 


608 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, JIl. 


Elgin Shaver 


Elgin Nickel-Steel 
Process 


NAME 


Harris, Mary 


Hart, 


Harte ee EF oensineuncintes 


Heupert, Paul 
Hayden, Charles S...... 
HaydenjiJiay Giscey sles « 


Hayward, A. O 
Heiss, A. E 


Henning, Arthur S..... 
A 


Hildebrand, W. 


Hinman, George W., Jr.....Chicago Herald and Examiner... i 
Holmes, George R.......... International News Service.....-...... 
Hornaday, James Pi .....¢ Indianapolis, SN@ws, arses «tethers 
ELL eK faces lel alonetatereee Associated Presg ac. .gcnce tee eee oe 
Huntoe Charles! Pi. ve. cok Douglass International, Johnstown (Pa.) 2603 
Tribune, Altoona Mirror ........... 
Eltineemeblanty | Ben ere ecis Newspaper Enterprise Association...... 
Huntley, Theodore A....... Pittsburgh Post, Pittsburgh Sun....... 
Hutchinson, William K.....International News Service........++.+ 
Wamumegon, vAs Mis sqsrsj. cleiscaits Central News itera ctebereys orstspaccte Sele ate 
Jérmane,“W..! Wass.co. 22 Seattle: inimies ise hein ater ee ene 
Toles Eco, Bae ieee ue cae Sacramento, Beeigei.e ossiecden & 
Jones, Coleman B.......... (ASSOCIAaLECE IE FESS\. ae auslcients austere 


Jones, Winfield 
Joslin, Theodore G 


Judd, Joseph Jis.>.5.... 
Judd, Maurice B........ 


Karger Gus: Jinks wets 
Kelley, Charles M....... 
Kennedy, John A........ 
Kennedy, William F'....... 


Kent, Russell 


Keyser, Charles Puc. sean. 
Router boty W. b.s%p buss ah 
Kirchhofer, Alfred H..... 


Klein, Alfred 


Kanone dornst -A.: skenie es sisi 
TD reset sterete here 


Lambert, Joh 
Lamm, L. M 


Lawrence, David 


Lewis, Frank W 
Lewis, Stuart 
Lewis, 
Lincoln, G. Gould..... 


hanz, ‘Clarence Ton:)..4 51. .). 2% ‘ 
Taash, @ Williaa is 5a «6.0.00 
Loucks, Padip G.s.c. uc 


Low, : 
Ludlow, Louis 


26, 


Harris, Winder R....... 
Ghiarlés’ (Gye weer 


Portland Oregonian, 


1924 
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PRESS GALLERIES OF CONGRESS 


Paper REPRESENTED 


une, 


Wilmott Harsant.... 


Sir A. Maurice...... 


..San Antonio Express 
Boston 


lanl 


Cincinnati Times-Star 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletir 
Washington Herald 


Manitoba Free Press 
Buifalo Evening News 
Daye New oY one ptccete. 
Central News 


osmopclitan 


Winston-Salem Journal 
Washington Daily News 
london Times 


United Press Associations 
United Press Associations.... 


Spokane 
Boise Capital News....... 


St. Louis Star, St. 


News 


Evening Transcript 


Tribune, Daily News Record (New 


York). 


News 


seen . 


San Antonio Light, Nashville Banner, 
i Joseph News- 
‘Press. Houston seoste ss seein 
Detroit: News ©. 5S aciewetsnetsegyere ate oe 
International News Service 
Traffic World, Chicago...... 
Chicago Tribune 
Greensboro Daily News 
Hill, George Griswold...... Londen Times 


Peewee eee 


» WashingtonaStart a unpinc canna eee cee 
-.Memphis_ News_ Scimitar, Montgomery 
Advertiser, Knoxville Journal and 


Newport Daily News, Providence News, 


New York Journal of Commerce..... 


Rynett, William) Raj... umenmnsekantorl Uhries ieee gear en ae een 
Lynn, Marshall -....+.+Hdson Observer, Hoboken........... 
deynnigeR Oberuw Ml a. 5 eee Richmcnd News Leader............... 
McClatchy; Leo As... ccc. Sacramento Bee, Fresno Bee, Honolulu 

Star Bulletin, Oakland Tribune...... 
McEvoy, William J......... Umited = Press! Associaticonsiy... siceietee 
McGehe Baul) jes .\toeneee: Whiladelphia Inquirer .........5....0+. 
McGrath; -Jastin ices ek v ioW. (GaiuNews Services sonenenen 
MeGuires Mason <.5<.<5.0a Newey orled sabunewact.. cc steal eee 
McSween, Angus .:....... Philadelphia North American.......... 
Mac Donalels= 1.1 1B/.0> ss. siorerses Uimuitied), INIe Ws Gbps as ui aa se aun ee 
Mackaye, Milton .......... Washington Daily News.............. 


Mallons Patil Rofie.. oe. on 


Mallon, Winifred 


Manning, George H...... 


Markham, Edgar 


Martin, Emerison 


Martin, Lawrence C...... 


Martin, Lorenzo W....... 
Arthur. i oso0 


Mattson, J. 


Meiman, Benjamin 
Mellett, Lowell 
Messenger, N 


Marks, Avery C., Jr..... 


Mork linn) cae 


St. Paul Dispatch, St. Paul Pioneer Press 


Washington ‘Times 


Washington Daily News 
United Press Asscciation 


' ouisville Times, ‘Charleston Gazette... 


..Great Falls Tribune, Sioux Falis Argus- 
leader 


Michael, Charles Ri .h...c.. New York Times, Philadelphia 
American tc... <.Meei ae eee ae 
Michelson, Charles ........ New) VYiouls.“Worldi)ys sa, aye een 
Millen, William A........./ A ssociatetl sP ress: 97 rahe eras ayes aad 
Montgomery, A. J....0..::; New LY ork. Heraldiqae stances 


Morris, Charles E.3..... . 


Mueller, Paul H... 


Mulligan, Ralph Cox lidge. : : 


Murphy, Elmer 


Murphy, W. C... 


Murray, K. 
INGSHIE PET ee Bi roc trich Cech 
Nevin, John Edwin....... 


Fostegs...ckniee. 


News, 
News-Metropclis 
-Chicago Abendpost 
Toston 


News, Springfie 
Canton Daily News, 


Bagh cn phrase CS 


Id Daily 
Miami 


Kansas City Star, Kansas City Times. . 
Consolidated Press Association......... 


Nicolson, (Co Bs wee aeinens a. DMetroity Wreeederess™ tra. Ae: sche eae 
Norton, Robert VE ee ne BOston pr Ostmney site Oke erie Retrial 
Notirse; Tames) Rams.) San Francisco Examiner, Los Angeles 

UDp ehhh gee GR Oboe fon ce. risa 
Olivers | ie Elna acc hone an ed Associated. JP Fess pes...cnen ew 


Payne, A. W 
Peake, William Eugene 


New York Times 
Baltimore Sun 


Heraldo de Cuba (Habana), La Prensa, 


S 


an Antonio 
Detroit 


Bercyor Ralphs. so speiairwre)einiegeiN ash ville, Banners ssuejewrcnlmieve wale 
Pletcber,. Fred: Bic iacess Daily Metal) Trodes. jis keiaccsenetea ee 
Elumimers Nixons scintiecs New) Viouk (Geraldine sc 4c ae eee 
Porterfield, W. H..........Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance... . 
Powell, Gia ene Omaha Bees, vcanes vcphia eee ee ee 
Bsice ie Byrom isi. <1 tetany a ASsOCIated Press sce see. gears names 
Pires iariy oN iets cen iaes Washington Post .ae. ose ss oe, 
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RESIDENCE 


5304 Forty-first st. 
1940 Biltmore st. 


Minneapolis Trib- 
Spokesman-Review, 


2700 Connecticut ave, 
2122 Connecticut ave. 
1519 Connecticut ave. 


Bancroft Hotel. 
2324 Twentieth st. 


3035 Newark st. 

2737 Cathedral ave. 

1277 New Hampshire ave, 

826 Connecticut ave. 

Ambassador Apartments. 

1757 K st 

1419 Newton st. 

1308 Rhode Island ave. 
Brentwood Road, 

oodridge. 

The Hollies, Balston, Va, 

6928 Ninth st. 

1345 Vermont ave. 


1495 Newton st. 

Berwyn, Md. 

1421 Columbia Rcad. 

L717 et: 

6704 Connecticut ave. 

202 Raymond st., Chevy 

Chase, Md. 

Lee House. 

6 Blackthorn st., Chevy 
Chase, Md. 

2700 Connecticut ave. 

Marlboro, Md. 

Cathedral Mansions. 

2405 First st. 


The Sherman. 
1620 Decatur st. 
1515. L st: 

3417 Porter st. 
1412 Taylor st. 
The Portner. 


2331 Cathedral ave. 


2408 California st. 

34 West Kirk st., Chevy 
Chase, Md. 

1454 V st. 

1720 ©. st 

1819 Nineteenth st. 

1808 R st, 


635. “Tenth st. NE 
1437 Spring Road. 

1402 Massachusetts ave. 
The Connecticut. 


1908 TI st. 
Raleigh Hotel. 
1734 P st. 
1734 P st. 


3807 Alton Place. 

1627 Sixteenth st. 
1747 Corcoran st. 
1320 Emerson st. 

1441 Spring Road. 
1445 Spring Road. 
429 G st. 

718 Nineteenth st. 


The Woodward. 


4809 Thirteenth st. 

1603 Connecticut ave. 

109 Leland st., Chevy 
Chase, Md. 

1619 R st. 

et Seventeenth st, 

The Argyle, 


1900 H st. 

1308 Randolph st. 
3308 st. 
Hammond Court. 


The Kenesaw. 
3215. Rist 


1917, Tse 
2017 Columbia Road. 


4414 Fifteenth st. 

3450 Fourteenth st. 

Lee House. 

2308 Nineteenth st. 
3167 Mount Pleasant st, 
1038 Quebec Place. 
1918 Biltmore st. 


43 Marion ave., Claren- 
don, Va. 

Barcroft, Va. 

2808 Thirty-fourth st. 

Silver Spring, Md. 


937 Shepherd st. 
1518 Thirty-first st. 


26 Ravenswood 
Hyattsville, Md. 

4729 Thirteenth st. 

541 Randolph st. 

George Washington Inn. 

1757 Euclid st. 

2904 Ordway st. 

Arlington Hotel, 

The Portland. 

Chateau Thierry. 

1417 Fark Road, 


ave., 
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The Creators of Big Business, the Ones Who Know and Appreciate the Value of 
Advertising, Have Once More Placed Their Indorsement Upon The 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


as an ADVERTISING MEDIUM by Making the Year 1923 the Greatest in the 
History of the Publication. 


i 
fel 


Iba) bea) Ea) bza)bx4 


be4/Pz4)b=4|bx4)ps4)bx4 


bzdjpzalbza)pzd|bsd] bs 


BEa/ps4]bs4]6albx4] bx pxalbzalpxalbxdlbz abs abs bsd]bxa[bsalbxa[bxa[bza|bxa]bzabzalbzd[bxa]bxa)bxa)bzd) zd bad) bad Fd] pa|bsa| bbs ps4 bz bza bs za psa] bza|bsal bax |bxd Fdlpzalbed|bsalbsd bedi ps4) 


es % 
i] Be 
: DISPI AY ADVERTISING : 
i) : Fa 
2 Published in the Cincinnati Newspapers During the Year 1923 x 
S ix 
x LOCAL NATIONAL TOTAL a : 
Bs : : (Lines) (Lines) (Lines) Bs 
% SIEVE LATE Rese or, cae tremisae as + hans s +s 9,410,002 2,300,137 11,710,139 ; 
pe 3 
E ce WW cekiL ays ueinsdccriedees <2 3,652,586 797,636 i 
z DUNE) SON CAVES oko oo: 4,232,396 834,813 x 
bd icv 
a 7,884,982 1,632,449 9,517,431 = , 
b| x) 
ost... b eee es 5,558,133 1,670,648 7,228,781 © 
x C al Trib Week Days . 2,231,824 175,756 x 
RA Tt al Mi une) Sundays ... . 1,197,056 45,452 Bs 
% i 
ix E 
3,428,880 222,208 3,651,088 % 
» Times-Star’s Lead Over Other Papers Compared With 1922 : 
i Enquirer .. 2. .....44.-> 2,192,708 lines Times-Star Gained..... 1,250,732 lines x 
B Pasty hs: Oe aah 4,481,358 lines Enquirer Gained ...... 979,055 lines 
Bem mer cialis obtns an 959 Ooi lines), Fost Gaimed : «-e<ulic 71S, BS eae 
g Commercial Trib. Gained 162,708 lines & 
a Bumeetee Days Publishing Days bs 
x Times-Star and Post (Evening)...... 313 Enquirer nad Commercial Tribune = 
Sakae and stay 7 BHD 5, Rea te 365 & 
ee IFES p64 bab sab aba be apa zap baba aba bra baba baba FE ap apa baa ba ba baa bs abs apabr dpa bz babzba[bzdbzalezd eas ecdeag x IRIs 


The Cincinnati Times-Star does 


not resort to the frequent publica- 
tion of Special Editions to pad its 
earnings or swell its advertising 
figures. Only one special edition 
has been published during the 
entire year, and that was the 
ANNUAL AUTOMOBILE 
NUMBER. 


By refusing to publish advertising 
which has the ear-marks of insin- 
cerity, the Times-Star has won 
the reader’s confidence, awakened 
his interest in legitimate products 
and has made him a prospective 
buyer. Advertisers who have cul- 
tivated the great Ohio Valley 
market through the Times-Star 


fully understand the significance 
of the above statement. 


The continually increasing volume 
of advertising published by the 
Times-Star is conclusive evidence 
of the value placed upon this pub- 
lication by merchants, advertising 
agents and buyers of space who 
know the great Ohio Valley mar- 
ket and its capabilities. 


THE CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


eee SSS} 50565<\cKE9800ewT- 
READ IN ALL PROSPEROUS AND PROGRESSIVE HOMES 


Eastern Representative 


Ek. A. BERDAN, 
927 BRUNSWICK BLDG., 


Wee or BSE Re £A,U 


el 


Western Representative 


THE Le Hay CRALL. CoO., 
NEW YORK 904 TRIBUNE BLDG.., CHICAGO 
PRUETCS AS SOrt enc len Cau LA THR ON’ S 


\ 


iy Pea ee 


BARCELONA, where La Vanguardia 
receives United Press. 


\ ’ of. : 
ae] NY If : é 3 : e ce s] : : | 
i \ ae | oh \ : luce ai 


Office of La Prensa, South America’s leading newspaper, 
at BUENOS AIRES. 


7 


~ Widaine 


Japan Advertiser building, TOKYO (under reconstruction). 
RVALRABALARERABLEA'S 


ss 


a = top 
CONSTANTINOPLE, where Edward J. 


\) , 
\ United Press. We 


WERNER 


\ 


Ficet street, LONDON. United Press European head- 


| MOSCOW, showing the Kremlin. United Press news is now 
quarters are just around the corner at the right. 


disseminated in Russia through the Rosta Agency. 


a the 


UNIED 


YH 


Yy 


Home of Osaka Mainichi, one of the world’s greatest newspapers, ‘which, with its sister paper, the Tokyo Nichi Nichi, 


jae NY 
has a combined dai'y circu'ation of 1,500,000. IN 


NARAAARAAAAAA SWS SASARRNRR RARER ELE UE EUR T EARLE ANARARAAAASAAAARRR 
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GENEVA, where Henry Wood manages 


United Press offices In PARIS, 
the U. P. League of Nations bureau. Ww 


ebb Miller in charge. 


LDS 7 hb 


MELBOURNE receives United Press news 
¥ through the Australlan Press Ass’n. 


2 NET 


Jornal do Brasil, RIO DE JANEIRO, depends on 
nited Press. 


UY 


serene 


Office of one of the fifteen PEKING newspapers served by 
United Press. 
nied GIaIIMMaSS 4 

= iit 5 set Se ts : 
Office of Nippon Dempo Tsushin Sha, Japan’s great new 
agency, served by United Press (under reconstruction). 


Office of La Razon, BUENOS AIRES’ great evening 
paper, served by United Press. 


2 | Carl D. Groat and John Graudenz, U. P. men, at the corner of 
Unter den Linden and Wilhelmstrasse, BERLIN. 


PRESS 


r oan ad ee / 
Y \\ The Philippines Herald, pioneer English language daily at MANILA, now receiving United Press news service, IG 
‘ W) III eee ld iiddddttdiddad Pilidaadae i daiiddiiiddddddds TOROSLIsTssas asd YY 


Binghamton 
Press 


An advertisement the size of this in the BING- 
HAMTON PRESS costs less than 1/10 of a cent 
per family. 


Binghamton, New York, now has in round figures a 
population of 80,000, That means about 17,000 


homes. 18,000 copies of the PRESS are distributed 
in that district daily. 


That’s Some Coverage 


Outside the city, but within a radius of thirty miles, 
all roads leading into Binghamton as a center—most 
of them bus and street car covered—there are 70,000 
people more. Over 10,000,copies are daily delivered 
in those communities. 


Into this entire population district of 150,000 people, 
over 28,000 copies of the BINGHAMTON PRESS 


go daily. More than 93% of it is home delivered. 


That’s More Coverage 


To sections a little further away, but all to Bingham- 
ton interested and influenced people, go 3,000 copies 
more, a grand total of well over 30,000 copies daily, 
serving approximately 150,000 people in 30,000 
homes. 


That’s Complete Coverage 


When practically every home in a newspaper’s ter- 
ritory takes that paper regularly, 93% of it home 
delivered, it means a friendly liking for and an ap- 
preciation of the paper, which is reflected in pub- 
lic confidence and response to its contents, advertising 
as well as otherwise. 


BINGHAMTON IS GREAT DEMONSTRATION 
TERRITORY 


The John Budd Company 


National Advertising Representatives 


9 East 37th street Tribune Bldg, Chemical Bldg. Healey Bldg. 

NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS ATLANTA 
Chancery Bldg. Title Insurance Bldg. Securities Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 


‘ 
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PRESS GALLERIES OF CONGRESS 
(Continued from page 114) 


NAME Parer REPRESENTED RESIDENCE 
Probert, List Gases weenie te Associated \Pressy Wale cs acne wert eee Pomeland Farms, Olney,. 
Ralph, se Henry tose see eee United Press Associations............ 1212 K st. 
Randati; (CSA waders noes Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance.... 2229 Bancroft Place. 
Ransonsar dyn D cites cece eee Richmond Times Dispatch, Norfolk 


428 Homer Building. 
1101 Fifteenth st. 


Sentinel, New Haven Journal-Courier. George Washington Inn. 


IRickeyoe cian iy, WN neers Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance.... The Wardman Park, 
Righymlecoraets.,., cae eee Christian Science Monitor............. 2019 Hillyer Place. 
IRGtn g's bY AUIMES erro. opiates Sheree ne Wiashitigtont Times: i) 0.26 sesame 1814 Kearney st. 
Roberta Elvsh "Wises. cae Birmingham Age-Herald, Mobile Reg- 

ister, Macon Telegraph, Columbia 

POPES Fs sits “av oitvary se Te eee ee ee 1475 Columbia Road. 
Roberts, Roy A.........../ Kansas City Star, Kansas City Times.. 3022 Macomb st. 
Roddan, Edward L......... Washington Press Service, Youngstown 

Nanilicator Gian. mcby cn crepe eae 1483 Meridian Place. 
IRGOSALRN GES iaiere salatate’« caniiarert Universal Service. (nen sam acnenieee Laon The Marne. 
Ross, Charles G............St. Louis Post-Dispatch................ 5 Primrose st., Chevy; 

Chase, Md. 

Rasth Carl OD i. d oie were, eben Cleveland. ‘News sca co.. ska csc oe 1862 Mintwood Place. 
Sack cieow Rea. ann acsoce Cleveland Press, Cincinnati Post, To- 

ledo News-Bee, Columbus Citizen, 

Akron Fress, Youngstown Telegram, 

Pittsburg.’ Presse is ae eee een 3309 Woodley Road, 
Saffell, William Thomas. .... Central News, New York Journal of 

Commerce ... . Uae an ate ae 1741 S st, 
SrA \@ Eitan Seka eel Qe © Winston-Salem Sentinel, Charlotte News. 514 E st. 
Sargent, Henry E..........- New York Journal of Commerce....... Willard Court. 
Seibold; otis’ Wosode... Pees New: YiorkxEleralcsa ean ain renee Shoreham Hotel. 
Shepard, Nelson M......... Getittal. News) Sia. ae enone eee Riverdale, Md. 
Simms, William Philip.....Scripps-Heward Newspaper Alliance... Cathedral Mansions, 
Simonds, Frank H...... ..McClure Newspaper Syndicate......... 3108 P st. 
Simpson, Mark Ly... sc. s30sed Associated! Press 0) enka Nee Tanne 1619 Irving st. 
Sinnott, Arthur J..........Newark Bivening- (News...00 cemine cone 3007 Thirty-fourth st. 
Small, Robert T......2.... Consolidated Tress Association......... The Argonne. 
nal eam W o..cn 6 sieeve see Atlanta: (Constitition i. cceea. ee Route 1, Rosslyn, Va. 
SriutheeGarl ect. ck se Oregon Journal, Portland............6 2633 Adams Mill Road. 
Smith, Charles Brooks...... Wheeling Intelligencer, Wheeling News. Hotel Roosevelt, i 
SL oTG HES 9 OHS STR a a ee ee New York Morning Telegraph......... 1430 Rhode Island aye. 
Smith, Hal Harrison. ....¢: New (“York Times sao e nc ae eee 2400 Sixteenth st, 
SOMO Ia apee ues. a, ele) stalevere otto ChicagosTribune: "4. eee. eee ao ee R. D. 1, Alexandria, Va_ 
Smuth) = Stanley HH. ....cs2e Uraimee World.) Chicasow Sreemerse. wee 209 Spruce ave., Takoma: 

Park, Md. 

SUMMEG mORNY Ls /a)e ata a cclavaleia -New York Tribune, Des Moines Reg- ‘ : 

ister, Davenport Times.............. Silver Spring, Md. 
Speers meeeland Ge. ce aes New YorlwMimes its. otc ademas The Benedick, 
EAMSH Uy ne ds tsa locas cite vew York American, Universal Service. 3912 Jenifer st. 
ptemmem i@harles sn. siete Walla'Street Journals. ..24,..2. ado 1203 ‘Di «st. Senor 
Stevens, H. C.............+.Minneapolis Journal ................., 1224 Eighth st, 


(Continued on page 120) 


Coolidge’s Birthright 


“Vermont is Calvin 
Coolidge’s birthright; 
but ‘Vermont’ stands for 
more than a state of the 
Union. It stands for 
vigor, for thrift, for cour- 
age physical and moral, 
for a mighty pioneer past 
maintained in a sturdy 
Sign Posts present. 


of 
Buying ‘“As Coolidge says: ‘My 
Power folks are happy and con- 
No. 13 tented. They live within 


their income, and fear 
no man’.’”’ 


—Whiting, in the November 
Atlantic. 


Character is the basis of 
any satisfactory market. 


2 Allied D li 
Vermont Atied Dailies 
Barre Times Brattleboro Reformer Bennington Banner 


Burlington Free Press Rutland Herald 
St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 
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EQUITABLE LIFE 
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—is a city of 150,000 people; federal census of 1920 gave it 
126,000. 

—owns the greatest pusher of own homes of any city in the 
country,-—over aa 

—is a great insurance center with fifty-four home insurance com- 
panies. 

—is one of the great publishing centers of America, standing fifth 
of all cities in postal receipts from second class matter. 

—is the metropolis of a state producing over 10% of the food 
of the United States. 

_is the home of 400 factories and 135 jobbing houses, distribut- 
ing over $350,000,000 of products per annum. 

—is the center of the largest production of corn, hogs, wheat, 
hay, oats, sheep, cattle and poultry. 

—entertains more conventions than any other city twice her size; 
+n 1923 her convention visitors exceeding, on a one- day basis, 
400,608 in number. 

—created the first public golf course in the United States. 

—is the center of the richest 55,000 square miles of soil in the 
civilized world. 

—has 19 lines of railroad, giving magnificent service to every 
part of the Mississippi Valley. 

—is the home of the two largest life insurance companies in the 
United States,—the Bankers Life and the Equitable of Iowa. 
—-has an Electric, Power and Light Company which has appropri- 

ated $16,000,000 for the construction of a new plant. 


The Des Moines Capital is Des Moines’ favorite newspaper. 


and habitually relies upon in all public matters. 


Theta 


It has been owned and published for thirty-three years by Lafayette Young 
it is Des Moines’ big, influencial evening newspaper,—the chief relianc 


DES (DES MOINES’ NEWSPAPER) 


sCsarial 


OINES 


LIBERTY ie. 2: 
Bldg. SECURITIES 


Bldg. 


@ Bu : 
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__is the center of the pure bred stock industry of the world. 


has hotel accommodations sufficient for entertaining 6, 000 

guests daily. 

—is the home of six golf and country clubs, one of them costing 
$1,000,000. 

—is built over great coal fields and at the junction of two fine 
rivers, insuring cheap power and heat. 

__is the best distributing point for twenty million of the wealthiest 

consumers of America. 


—is in the pathway of transcontinental auto trails from all 


directions. 

—is the center of the most valuable and highly improved farm 
land: the farms of lowa being worth more than the combined 
farms of twenty-three other states. 

is one of the twelve fastest growing cities of America; increas- 


, Of 


ing in population for the last decade 461%. 


—is a great educz ational center with relive special schools and 


colleges, and a very fine public school system. 
—is one of the healthiest and most attractive cities of America. 


—-has favorable freight rates and excellent fast freight traim 


service. 


—is within 200 miles of the geographic and 400 miles of the popu- 


lation center of the United States. 
—has the only municipally owned astronomical observatory. 


—has commission plan of government. 


NEWSPAPER 


Special Representatives: O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 


New York — 


No Duplication 


Chicago -— 


San Francisco 
No Forced Circulation 


Sr. 
e of Des Moines merchants; the paper that the community snafinictively 


The net paid circulation exceeds 63,000 daily. 
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Hlotaling’s 
News Agency 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Out-of-Town 


Newspapers Exclusively 


If we don’t handle your paper 
in New York we both lose 
money. 


308 WEST 40th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


TRADE MARK 


FLEXIDEAL 
DRY MATS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


“if 


QUALITY! 


We fully appreciate that no amount of advertising 
can talk quality into our dry mats if QUALITY 
is not INHERENTLY there. 

Flexideal and Maxitype Dry Mats embody 
fifty years of experience in paper board making, 
and are offered to you on the basis of their depend- 
able performance day in and day out the year round. 

The manufacturer of our dry mats numbers 
among his European customers over 800 news- 
papers and publishing houses including among them 
the leaders in their respective fields, some having 
circulations of over 1,000,000 copies daily. In this 
country Flexideal and Maxitype Dry Mats are 
used exclusively in many plants from coast to coast. 


It costs you nothing to test our QUALITY 


in your own plant as samples are yours free for the 
asking. 


Investigate NOW! 


THE FLEXIDEAL 
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‘1924 


and evermore!” 


PRESS GALLERIES OF CONGRESS 
(Continued from page’ 118) 


See 


NAME Parer REPRESENTED RESIDENCE | 
Stephenson, Francis W..... Associated Press 2900 Connecticut ave. 
Stevenson, Thomas ........ New York Herald.. 2013 G st. 
StofersAlfreds Js. seeccne Birmingham News ... +». 1740 Park Road. 
Stokess Chomasilias- eens United News %%..,...8 1618 H st. 

Stichesgs Ralph |Gensneo cee Washington Press 
CWS # Ny sibs “orn cvateetin elo stortintercot tee ore 2301 Cathedral ave. 
Sullivan; Matk, sceesenence New York Tribune Syndicate....... :+- 2308 Wyoming ave. 
Summers, George W....... Wheeling -Register, Buffalo Courier, 
Lexington Herald, Muskogee Phoenix, 
Daily Oklahoman, Fort Worth Times 
Record. Wei nn scratencaakee ee eee one Was 
SULStAmFON NaN. cin creciste le ee Associated oPressa. amen. ona qeeeetocttinenr 1642 Monroe st. 
Buide eee Cileetarn ce poe Daily ee eh es tics 2100 G st. 
Sweinhart, Henry L........ Tavas News Agency, La Prensa ew i 
ee eee York Jet.cie . sos kote ees eee 2007 O st. 
WalleymeRobert: .. gcse o ales Memphis Press, Houston Press, Okla- 5 
homa ews, Birmingham Post, Fort 
Worth Press, Knoxville News, Nor- 
fol Post al ae see ae ae tae 
Taylor, Aubrey E........- Was hington ost «+ ch 5-33 ee e+ alaies 7 Park Road. 
Taylor, Frank J........... Scripps-Howard New eee Alliance. ... Road NeW. New Cu 
(LSearakocns:. eee International News Service........... st. 
(SS heebanc Mark .......Ludianapelis’ News .2..2)55.0.e00 5000 3904 Kansas ave, 


Thornburgh, Robert S......International News Service 


Thurston. Ellicott L......... News ¥ ork World sea. coe) ieee 3407 Twenty-ninth st, 
Tiche, Matthew F.......... Universal)’ Service. 5... eeane ee cnn 1309 Irving Place, 
Tiller, Theodore ......0.... Atlanta Journal, Buffalo Express, New 
: York Evening Telegram.......... ...+ 3409 Mount Pleasant st. 
Timmons, Bascom N....... Milwaukee Sentinel, Houston Chronicle, 
g Tulsa World, allas Times-Herald, 
Sy Lacusemuyournal ey.se een aes Hotel Harrington. 
Todd, Laurence .......0..0 Federated Press rettrcseeeseceeseees 234 Maryland Bldg. 
Torbett, George Pierce..... Superior Telegram, La Democracia 
(San (iuans-P2 R.) sete eee 
Tucker, Arthur R.......... Rochester Democrat and Chronicle..,... 227 B st., N. E. 
Tucker, Glenn I........... New York Wotld na scticlasdecmiemeten ine 3407 Twenty-ninth st, 
MuckerweRay 0 .detc. neces N. Y. Evening Post era swisiteriactnccnnt 26 Jackson Place, 
Vani iiverys Daley d:.c1.cen.s United Press Associations: ....<..<s ec 3314 Mount Pleasant st, 
Wenn, [beer GE ee Chicago Daily INGWS is leris eetnioeiehe eireiene 2922 Newark st. 
Walker, Herbert W......... United Press Associations............. 2310 Cathedral ave, 
Wiad iitaricynl. <stcse a cheater International News Service............ 3929 Georgia ave, 
Watkins, Everett C......... Indianapolis Star, Denver Rocky Moun- 
tain News, Louisville Herald........ Cathedral Mansions. 
Welsman. ves 3 okie Reuter’s (Ltd) Londont ees 2848 Twenty-eighth st. 
Westralames® Lid. ssceecce lan Associated “Press acamteniecn enna 1300 Harvard st, 
Whitehead’ Frank Insco..;..Washington | Post. J... @eeeck conte 1757 F st, 
Whiting, Edward E...... + Boston Herald Wi, nny eeree on ee The Lafayette. 
Wilcox, Grafton S......... ChicagomeEribuine acne ene eee The Chastleton. 
Wile, Frederic William.....Japan Advertiser (Tokyo, Japan) Lon- 
don Daily Graphic, Los Angeles Eve- 
ning) Express. eae 3313 Sixteenth st. 
Williams, Gladstone ....... Miami Herald ...... a. 1431 Ese 
Williams, James L.........Associated Press .. Falkstone Courts. 
Wisner, G. Franklin....... New York Herald Denwood ave., Takoma 
New York Ti The Wi rine 
YES Me RON ceo eee ew York «Times marae eee € Wardman Park. 
irre Aerhecene See New Orleans Times-Picayune...... ..+e+ The Sherman, 
Wright) James) Tyi.....0.0206 Cleveland Plain Dealer, Tacoma News- 
f Tribune, Milwaukee Journal......... 3433 Holmead Place, 
Young, J. Russell.......... Wiashingtom (Stars | .eecmaee nee nein 1204 K st. 


(Continued on page 122) 


TRADE MARK 


MAXxiTYPE 
DRY MATS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SERVICE! 


““We* also desire to thank you for the extremely 
prompt and courteous manner in which you took 
care of us during the past few days. You saved us 
from a serious shortage at a bad time and we appre- 
ciate your careful attention.” *(Name on request. ) 

The above quotation from an unsolicited letter 


typifies the kind of Service we render to our custo- 
mers. 


“Tfs,” “ands” and “buts” are taboo! 

Stocks at Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
also Chicago, IIl., insure prompt shipments and regu- 
lar supply. Our business policy assures you a 
Service you will appreciate. 

While only time can test our Service, you can 
try some samples now and convince yourself as to 


our QUALITY. 
Just try us NOW! 


COMPANY, Inc. 


Sole U. S. and Canadian Distributors 


15 William Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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Make Your Features 
Blend with the News 


Newspapers are exploring and opening up every 
day new, fascinating, vivid and colorful topics 
which their readers glimpse but do not always | 
absorb. Spot news is brief, fragmentary, snappy 
sometimes, but it is seldom followed by complete 
analysis. 


Your newspaper can follow these news leads, can 


amplify and interpret them, can follow the flash 
with a steady light on new events and new topics. 
Thus you can bring understanding to the thousands 
whose appetites are not satisfied by condensed 
stories. 


CURRENT NEWS FEATURES, Incorporated, 
has sensed and is developing a new field in news- 
paper service. We are capitalizing for newspapers 
the tremendous reader interest which every news- 
paper creates but which few satisfy. 


Watch for our announcements and telegraph. 


Current News features 


INCORPORATED 
William E. Yelverton, Evening Star Building 
Managing Director Washington, D. C. 


SUPREMACY 


Editor & Publisher 


1OWA'S 


| eae ranks sixteenth in population and twenty- 

fourth in area exceeding New Jersey, Connec- 
ticut, Rhode Island, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Delaware and Maryland combined. 


Iowa leads in food production, growing the 
largest corn and oats crops; she also leads in live 
stock, with her horses, swine and poultry first and 
her cattle second. 


The fertile soil of Iowa gives her first rank in 
the total value of farm lands. Iowa’s income from 
farm products is nearly one billion dollars a year. 


With over 520,000 automobiles, Iowa has the 
largest percentage per capita of all states. 


Iowa leads all states in literacy.’ Only 1.1 per 
cent are illiterate. The State has a large per- 
centage of native-born whites—8o9.8. 


Manufacturing consumes mostly agricultural 
products in preparation of foodstuff for the mar- 
ket. More than $400,000,000 is invested in manu- 
facturing and the 5,600 factories are turning out 
about $747,000,000 worth of manufactured prod- 
ucts per year. 


The diffusion of prosperity is indicated by the 
$391,505,000 deposits in savings banks by 905,970 
persons, averaging $432.14 per account or almost 
one account for each two and a half persons. 


This great Iowa market should be the first 
choice of every National Advertiser. 


Rate for 

Circulation 5,000 lines 

**Burlington Gazettes ise eee (E) 10,706 -04 
**Cedar Rapids Gazette ............. (E) 20,668 .06 
**Council Bluffs Nonpareil ........ (E&S) 15,797 -05 
**Davenport Democrat & Leader...... (E) 14,801 .06 
**Davenport Democrat & Leader...... (S) 17,660 -06 
71 Davenport, Limes .<. oa... neine eae (E) 24,447 .07 
*Des Moines Capital .............. (E) 62,780 14 
*Des Moines Sunday Capital ......... (S) 28,769 14 
**lowa City Press-Citizen.....%...... (E) 6,176 .035 
palceokulc, GatejCitywen. horcccretote mens (E) 5,656 .03 
++Mason City Globe Gazette.......... (E) 12,330 .04 
**Muscatine: Journal” . 2. . iis ciesa a © (E) 7,961 .035 
**Ottumwa Courier ............%20% (E) 13,045 .05 
**Waterloo Evening Courier.......... (E) 16,636 .05 


*A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1923. 
**A, B. C. Statement, Oct. 1, 1923. 
+}+Government Statement, Oct. 1, 1923. 
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PRESS GALLERIES OF CONGRESS 
(Continued from page 120) 
FSP Ca ee nr a 

House Press Gallery: . 

William J. Donaldson, Jr., superintendent, 3730 Brandywine street. 

Melvin P. Thrift, assistant superintendent, 411 Second street S. E. 
Senate Press Gallery: 

James D. Preston, superintendent, 4724 Fifteenth street. 

William J. Collins, assistant superintendent, 3402 Dent Place. 


Rurtes Governinc Press GALLERIES 


2. The applications required by the above rule shall be authenticated in a manner that 


shall be satisfactory to the standing committee cf correspcndents, who shall see that the occupa- 
tion of the galleries is confined to boma fide correspondents of reputable standing in their 
business, who represent daily newspapers or newspaper associations requiring telegraphic service; 
and it shall be the duty of the standing committee, at their discretion, to report violation of 
the privileges of the galleries to the Speaker, or to the Senate Committee on Rules, and pending 
action therecn the offending correspondent may be suspended. 

3. Persons engaged in other occupations whose chief attenticn is not given to newspaper 
correspondence or to newspaper associations requiring telegraphic service shall not be entitled 
to admission to the press galleries; and the Fress List in the Congressional Directory shall be a 
list only of persons whose chief attention is given to telegraphic correspondence for daily news- 
papers or newspaper associations requiring telegraphic service. 
re Members of the families of correspondents are not entitled to the privileges of the 
galleries. 

. The press galleries shall be under the control of the standing commmiittee of corre 
spondents, subject to the approval and supervision of the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate Committee on Rules. : 

Approved: 

FrepERICcK H. GILwert, 


Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Standing Committee of Correspondents. 


89.50 


Specimens of New 120 point and 84 point Cheltenham 
Bold Condensed Advertising Figures. 


DVERTISING Figures like 
these, for big Special Sales, 
now can be cast from Ludlow 
matrices in any quantity desired 
right on your own Ludlow, with- 
out change of mold. 


Approved by the Committee on Rules of the Senate. 
James L. Wricut, Chairman. 

EmMeEr DouGHErTY, 

Cart D. RutH, 

R. B. SmirxH. 

Jay G. Haypen, Secretary. 


These new figures are made in four sizes: 
84, 96 and 120 point Cheltenham Bold Con- 
densed, and in 144 point Extra Condensed 
Gothic. Each figure is cast separately the 
long way of the slug. 


As the supply of these new matrices is limited, 
we suggest that you place your order immediately, 


Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue , 


San FRANCISCO: Chicago 


New York: 
Hearst Bldg. 


606 World Bldg. 
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Goss High Speed Low-Construction “Unit-Type” 
Octuple Press No. 174A. 


Goss “High Speed Straightline” four deck 
Octuple Press No. 170F. 


Goss Magazine Printing and Folding Machine No. 39Y. 
Capacity 4500 sets of five 16-page signatures per hour. 


Goss Self-Balanced, Quick 
Lock-up Flat Casting Box, 
No. 69-E. The easiest operat- 
ed, fastest, most accurate and 
most durable flat casting box. 


Goss Motor-Driven Steam 
Table, No. 48H. Made in units 
of one platen; with Goss Auto- 
matic Gas fired Generator. 


Goss Motor-Driven Double 
Screw Drive Shaver No. 
72D, with adjustable head. 


Shaves up to 19”x24"plates | 


with unerring accuracy. 


Goss Combination Wet 
and Dry Matrix Rolling 
Machine, No. 45C. 


THAT THE GOSS 
ORGANIZATION HAS 
PROGRESSED « « IN 
RELATIVELY A. FEW 
YEARS « TO NO LESS 
THAN A POSITION 
OF DOMINANCE IN 
THIS CENTURY-OLD 
INDUSTRY, MOST DE- 
CISIVELY INDICATES 
THE PHIGH ESTEEM 
IN WHICH ARE HELD 
ITS POLICIES « «ITS 
PRODUCTS « AND ITS 
SERVICE 


@ ¢ @ 


IN ADDITION TO BEING THE BUILDERS OF 
NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE PRESSES, WE 
CARRY A MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 
STEREOTYPING MACHINERY FOR CASTING 
AND FINISHING BOTH FLAT AND CURVED 
STEREOTYPE PLATES. INQUIRY IS COR- 
DIALLY INVITED. CATALOG ON REQUEST. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. : CHICAGO 


Editor 


& Publisher 


ndiana’s first great wealth came from 
farms, and agriculture still plays an 
important part in its trade life. 


atural resources, such as timber, oil, 


gas and coal have greatly contributed 
to the buying power of the people of 


the state. 


evelopment of the interurban railway 
has made plausible the claim that the 
state has the best system of inter-city 


ndustry, with $1,901,000,000, exceeds 
agriculture with $497,000,000 value 


of all crops. 


The number of manu- 


facturers is 7,916, employing 330,000 
with a capital of $1,335,714,000. 


[oa in the world. 


ll leading transcontinental railroads 
cross its borders with branches to all 


corners of the state. 


Indiana has un- 


equalled transportation facilities. 


ational manufacturers should cultivate 
intensively and immediately, the ready 
accessible and fertile field represented 


by Indiana’s 


1 people. 


3,000,000 properous 


dvertising in the dailies mentioned 


below, exert a great 
Indiana—they are 


leaders in business getting. 


influence in 
the undisputed 


Circulation 


+tDecatur Democrat ............-..2. (E) 


(M) 26,872) 
11,402 [38274 


**Evansville Courier and Journal (E) 


3,186 


**Evansville Courier and Journal....... (S) 33,443 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ......... (M) 26,279 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ......... (S) 31,008 

**Fort Wayne News-Sentinel .......... (CE) 39,165 

**Gary Evening Post-Tribune.......... (E) 11,292 

**Indianapolis News ......-.. eoceeee(E) 127,361 

**I afayette Journal & Courier i ieee 19,975 

ttLa Porte Herald .................. (E) 4,124 

**Newcastle Courier ................. (E) 4,474 

**South Bend News-Times... ay tines t 21,663 

**South Bend News-Times............. ) 19,776 

**South Bend Tribune...(S) 19,107...(E) 20,293 
*Terre Haute Tribune ............ (E&S) 24,442 


*A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1923. 
**A. B. C. Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
++Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 


Rate for 
5,000 lines 


-025 
-08 
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ASSOCIATIONS—CANADIAN 


Association of Canadian Advertisers.—W. M. 
MacKay, Lever Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, presi- 
dent; Florence’ E. Clotworthy, Toronto, secre- 
tary. 

Agricultural Press Association,—Jobn Weld, 
Farmer’s Advocate, London, president. 

British Columbia Institute of Journalists,— 
C. A, Sutherland, Vancouver Province, president; 
W. A. Munday, secretary. 

British Columbia Legislative Correspondents’ 
Association.—C. Norman Senior, Vancouver Sun, 
president; V. E, Andrews, New Westminster, 
secretary. 

Business Press Association. W, A. Lydiatt, 
Marketing, Toronto, president. 

Calgary Women’s Press Club.—Mrs. Bertha 
Stavert, president; Mrs. J. M. Erickson, secre- 
tary. 

Canadian Advertising & Sales Association.— 
H. S. van Scoyoe, president. 

Canadian Daily Newspaper Association.—T, H. 
Preston, Brantford Expositor, president; John 
M. Imrie, Edmonton Journal, vice-president; 
N. T. Bowman, Toronto Telegram, treasurer. 

Canadian National Newspapers & Periodicals 
Association.—T. J. Tobin, Canadian Country- 
man, Toronto, president; W. FB. Harrison, 
Toronto, manager, 

Canadian Press (formerly Canadian Press 
Limited),.—E. Norman Smith, Ottawa Journal, 


president; J. F. B. Livesay, Toronto, secretary- 


and general manager. 

Canadian Weekly Newspaper Association,— 
I. B. Fortin, publisher L’ Eclaieur, Beauceville, 
Que., president; E. R. Sayles, manager and 
treasurer. 

Canadian Weekly Newspapers Association, 
Manitoba Diy.—Fred C, Norris, Elkhorn Mer- 
cury, president. 

Edmonton (Alta.) Press Club.—F. H. Mec- 
Pherson, president; T. A. Mansell, secretary. 

Magazine Publishers’ Association.—Miller Mc- 
Knight, Toronto Saturday Night, president. 

Maritime Weekly Press Association,—Donald 
F. Fraser, New Glasgow (N. 8S.) Chronicle, 
president; H. B. Anslow, Campbellton (INGE 5) 
Graphic, secretary. 

Montreal Women’s Press Club.—Mrs. BE. J. 
Archibald, president; Miss Madeleine de Soyes, 
secretary; Miss Marguerite de Lisle, treasurer. 

Ontario Daily Newspapers Association,—Maj. 
. B. Burgoyne, St. Catharines Standard, presi- 
dent; T. H. Kay, Kitchener News-Record, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Wellington County (Ont.) Press Association,— 
J. QO. Templin, Fergus News-Record, president; 
A. W. Wright, Mt. Forest Confederate, secre- 
tary-treasurer, 


Every effort has been made to 
assure the accuracy of this book. 
If you find errors an immediate 


report of them to EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER will be appreciated. 


FICTION FEATURES 


LEWIS WILSON APPLETON, JR. 
1922 East Pacific St., Phila., Pa. 


Our Special Pages make regular 
advertisers of non-advertisers— 
business you would not get other- 
wise. 

May we suggest a Better Homes 


Page, a Church Page, a Kiwanis Page, 
a Contest Page? 


We operate in both small and large 
cities of the East. A request for in- 
formation entails no: obligation on your 
part. Write or wire. 


CHANNON-SOUDER CO. 


Vineland, New Jersey 


FLAT RATE 


and 


FLAT MARKET 


good reasons for advertising in 


THE ADVANCE 


Elizabeth City is the trad- 
ing center of a rich, cotton 
market that was fortunate 
in. being located outside 
the path of serious Boll 
Weevil infestation. 
Farmers are prosperous 
and the city wideawake. 
It is easy to advertise in 
the one daily paper in its 
field—note the flat rate 
idea and the 


2,300 CIRCULATION 


Directory of Leading Features 


FOR DAILY, SUNDAY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, 


Fiction 


CIRCULATION BRINGERS 
Famous fiction of all lengths, 


Service for Authors, 38 W. 42d St., N. Y, 


TALES 


Lewis Wilson Appleton, Jr. 
1922 East Pacific St., Phila., Pa, 


Maximilian Elser, 


150 NASSAU ST. 


For Directory of Features 
See Page 257 


METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER SERVICE 


Comic Strips 


FAMOUS FANS—in 8 col.; great stuff. 
KIDDIE KAPERS—in 2 col.; real kids. 
Columbia Newspaper Service, 799 B’way, N, Y. 


Photo News Service 


SEND US YOUR NEWS AND FEATURES 
pictures. We pay $3 and $5 for each accepted. 


Kadel & Herbert, 
153 East 42d St., New York City. 


Jr., Gen’l Mgr. 
NEW YORK 
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Los Angclcs 
the Wiracde Cit 


¢ 


CCORDING to statistics, it is growing faster 
than any other city in the country. Right on 
its heels—is the Miracle newspaper, The Los 
Angeles Examiner. 


a8 8} FIRST in advertising gains for morning and 
Sunday newspapers for 1923, and SECOND in gains among 
all morning and Sunday and evening newspapers for the 
year,— 
A GAIN of over 4% million lines, and this on top ied 
record of over 3 million lines gain for 1922—which was the 
second largest gain among morning and Sunday newspapers 
last year. 
This record-breaking accomplishment was made possible 
through results to advertisers produced by the greatest morn- 


ing and Sunday coverage west of St. Louis,— 


OVEr 


165,000 daily--380,000 Sunday 


Let us send you evidence showing what this circulation, plus 
the real (not theoretical) co-operation of our Merchandising 
Department has done for others in YOUR line of business. 


ENTERPRISE 


¥ 


SEER gee R mc re oa 
Los Angeles. Sxamunert 
Nf TH NESSES SSS 
NEWSPAPER OF THE GREAT 2 EST 


fp EE mae aro ris, SAN rome CE RATE GREAT NEWSPAPER OFT 


The Great Newspaper of the Great Southwest 


= 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH, LOS ANGELES 


Pacific Coast Representative Eastern Representative Western Representative Special Representative 
571 Monadnock Bldg. 1819 Broadway 915 Hearst Bldg. Automotive Trade 
Telephone Garfield 3858 Telephone Columbus 8342 Telephone Main 5000 1407 Kresge Bldg., Detroit 
San Francisco. New York City Chicago Telephone Cherry 5245 


PUBLISHERS “ORCHARD and FARM”’”—300,000 CIRCULATION 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND THEIR SPACE BUYERS 


United States, Hawaii, Porto Rico and Cuba 
[Copyright, 1924, by The Editor & Publisher Company] 


Address Space Buyers Address Space Buyers 
CURE WiVN, LADIVG AGC cence: Boyleston "Bldg... /-cbicago, TW. aie A. Aalwyn AUSTIN ADV. AGCY., ALFRED.,116 -W. 32d St.... : 
ABBOTT. & STORM oie. amen « 17 W. 42d St...t iNew, York City l.. . OREM ci Sake aly sie cou a cic cleat ates SENS ‘(After Feb. 1, ’24).New York City....Jack Goldburg 
AGEL VER WIN) Sara ie cette dees 115 Broadway.... New York City... Be ge oe AUSTIN, ELAR OD’ Cd's aici Pacific * Bldg... wis Oakland, Call. 22. Oisesea tien 
raves 7 7; Osias Austin 
ACME “ADV. Co: a-b-eltieee. 2.22059 Lachemse. . Atlanta, CGa....-..4J. O. Graves AUSTIN CO., 0., d...eeeeeeveeee 116 W. 39th St...New York City.... { Leon Kelley 
G. L. Hemminger A, ADVERTISING, INC., a- Te aaa a: vor ca rites 
ACORN AGCY., \INC., a-d-e-g......56 Ws 45th) St....New York City"s.H. Hi. Dygsen anh Weston. ...-.. 0... eeeeee 14 roadway....New York City....Sidney Frien 
i en Dam Bldg....Philadelphia ......L. S. Schneider AYER & SON, N. W., a-e-f-g...... 308 Chestnut St. -Philadelphia, Pa.*.. 
ADAMANT ADVG Bee bo alas 132° Nassauy St. .,..< New York City....James C. Cleveland 200 Sth Ave..... “New York City... 
ADAMARS) GO) a-b-c-d-e-f ...... 02100) Pine Stocssk St. Louis, ML Ois rte 0 W. J. Tice : 30. State “Sta.ces us Boston, Mass...... Eugenes Gcreinen 
ADAMS ADV. AGCY., INC. d.. .-City Bank Bldg...Mobile, Ala....... George W. Adams 164 W. Jackson Fda ween 
ADAMS, OTIS H. CONG cy erre 448 Old South Bldg.Boston, Mass...... Otis H. Adams BEV dt sicseece cde .«-Chicago, Ill. 2 ee esis : 
ADCO 'COMPANY....-......05: Publicity Bldg..... Boston, are Thiers Ong tian Zidee Cleveland, Ohio. 
ADSORART: AGCY-s. vers vosneeen . Fue Bide vitercte Portland, regon..O. S. Haugen / an ; 
ADDISON A DVa_AGCY se aan Pant? Bldg RAE ce c Seattle; Wash...... AYRES & CO., H. E., a-b-d-e-f-h...164 Féderal St..«.Boston, Mhss....)A: Q. Miller 
ADDISON & McMULLEN.......608 S. Dearborn St.Chicago, JONES B 
ADELPHIA ADVG. AGCY .329 Walnut St...<+Philadelphia ...... ; 
AD-KRAFT SERVICE ....... ‘Industrial Bldg. .- Baltimore, Md..... fe oes BACK ADV. AGCY., J., b.......Presbyterian Bldg. -Nashville, Tenn.... 
ADVA.PALRS (CO. eres Wee Shae. sNews Vote a BAER, INC., JOSEPH E., a-d-e-g..17 E, 49th St.....New York. City... { Joseph E. Baer 
ADVANCE ADV. AGCY. csi oo ee ee Rolling Prairie, Ind. pee Ce G. W. Markens 
ADVANCEMENT ADV. EX- % andsboro, 1SS... ab Cc. oses 
DEER TICRES.  UNDICID A ee BABRUCOS +S. (Ci a-dog asm Provident Bk Bldg.Cineinnati, Ohio... 45; Bauer 
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NEW RADIO MAGAZINE 


The New York Herald has brought out a complete Radio Magazine as a sup- 

plement to its Sunday edition—the first in any metropolitan Sunday newspaper. 

It is unique, illuminating, indispensable to Radio-users. More than 5000 lines 

of Radio Advertising were carried in the first issue; more than 6000 lines in the 
A New S8-Page Gravure 


second issue. 


Picture Section 


The New York Herald now contains 2 eight-page Picture Sections every Sun- 
day—16 pages printed in beautiful gravure. There is no better pictorial news 
printed anywhere. 


Archie Butt’s Letters on 
Roosevelt the Man 


The New York Herald is now publishing these letters written by Major Archie 

Butt when Aide to President Roosevelt in daily and Sunday installments. In the 

sense that they cast an entirely new light on motives and actions in that brilliant 

diplomatic and executive period these letters constitute definitely important 

news. They are definite contributions to American history and the biography 

of a great President, as well. 

| | |i 
Many other features added in recent months 
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ene MOPS Bic (to aiae s GAD <20) Central ‘Stineee. Bost M Senna: ACE aD CALIFORNIA ADVG AGC Aas: [ : © "San Francisco, Caleta: agen aan 
BONSIB, LOUIS W., d...:.258 City Hall Bldg. Peru, “Ind... 1.0. L! W. Bonsib CALKINS & HOLDEN, ANC, edie) Market St.... San Francisco, Coli saeeamae my 
: : amber) of Com:. BESS CCN AOAROORTO CIA ER Oar ols ‘ bem y i i 
BORDER ADV. AGCY., d........ WS G9 Booophevoc El Paso, Tex:...... Rufe P. March CALLOWAY ASSOCIATES, inc,” Lacau a hase New York City....F. J) Fitegerald 
BOROUGH ADV. AGCY:, a¢ rie see i Mae 1. h FERIGE Melero leisioie ale) cietate cistatnure aeons 12ie Beach (Stas-5.- Bost M i 
‘ a ee Brooklys, NM. Vie, Laat CAL E Ret oston, 488... 9.6 Morris Susman 
BOSTON FINANCIAL NEWS y UD. Laventhall Leena CO., cee aeiererste 2316 Calumet Ave.Chicago, Ill........Paul H. McCalla 
a uae CO... sfareigeliafe.</'shs\ wekecetatriels pbyetene TOOT States Stisa one Boston, Mass...... cS ae Te eee Ne ee eee arr eee ik alinee Cana 
STON NEWS BUREAU, @g..30 Kilby St.......Boston, Mass.*.... { Guy Bancroft CAMPBELL, W. AUSTIN, d....Mer. Nat. Bk Bld.Los Angeles, Cal...yy Vguace Campbell 
ya 44 Broad St........New York City John Barak eh DEIAcEWALD CO. o-d-ef-General Motors... Detroit, Mich.* a 
ao PUBLICITY BUREAU.200 Devonshire St..Boston, Mass......°. Bor ole oie eine sic 22: les vseee+Mallers Bldg......Chicago, Ill.......+ ¢ pay 
HOSTWICKIING, cake Lae ae Giasehe i 18 W. 34th St....New York City.... [ Ralph Miller,(De- 
= panels aegis ec ae 13 East Ave...... Rochester, N. vu... | Phas B cetillee Ham. Trust Bide nono) Onk,, -Caet Pont Mrs.’ M. 
SERVICE, \a:d-6.5-h epee eae 49 West 45th St...New York City { ae Blogg Enlace ee eG oe t O onan 
Pei) CherlestBencon CAMPBELL-MOSS, JOHNSON s..  Kevele sae cheiels yton, U...... eee 
BOTerOED CONS TANGER OE ; (onieslpaikert RODEN a ois eis 21. Pete's ep eae PRI, LUSH eg shoe New York Cit i ; 
ee rch, eee voeevesCarapbell Bidg. <1 ‘Seattie, Washes... | Hall Portland; M.  COMEBELL, TRUMP & COned-e it, tien 
BOTT ADV. AGCY.. a-b-e South Tr. Bld Littl R NSE - Lowry, Seattle. CAMPS “ADVG. AGCY Sruxro0 Joly Jes0 enobscot Bldg....Detroit, Mich..... Hal G. Trump 
J 9 A-OnCwiele clei sie . eee ’ eee = =, H = c i < 
Brat Cee WM, d.-<a1431 Booth Ste. JPaltimore, Md: Chale Boe CNET RD FORD. noe oP ci6a, Weeweam Sapo York Cia eae Bs fe 
>WERS Z , J CAPEHART-CAREY CORPORA. Fr 
War e-0Ee. ciao nieelo eee 00000304 S. W, aT 
BOYD DV AGce cease a aCe Meee eb ELON 50-026 22 rene cial a esieis ce Times Bldg ...... «New York City....C. H. Freudenthal 
BOYLE, INC., JOHN D.....111562-5th Ave........ New York City.:.: 7 7 [Cs a: Wy cae 
BOYNTON-BRETT CO... 2272" Mig1a" Bagman, SiO eee CAPITAL ADVG, CO., INC: d...Munsey Bldg...... Washington, D. C.. {e J. Cassidy 
2 607 Prospect Fourth. Wa a 
BOYNTON, Henry P., e-f-£.....+. ee cl ee ae NEN . iar 
BOYNTON, INC, STANLEY 613087 E. Crand Ae Dcuee Mee eae VOR KIN Cie meee ened 120 East 42nd St...New York City. oe 
BRADLEY, CHARLES H., JR., d.294 Washington St.Boston, Mass.... | res Weed ee To 
4085 s “RPL ES CO., INC, adeepecceite 2 ‘(Chitazole ie 
oR ieee Stes ett Tribune Bldg...... Chicago,s dliseee pee D ea ate ch ca ae ee Os en Fol 
SRS ’ +9 . +» A-G-E-Z.seee i f ” rmi v 4 i $e: . \ ‘ 
eal tee +11 E. 43d St...... New York City....S. E. Langdoc Terminal Bldg....New York City.... | ster (N. ve 
pte ae : Michigan Tr. Bldg.Grand Rapids, Mich. | A: G. Miller CARAVEL SERVICE d..... +ee.+.1482 Broadway ....New York Cit W. 
BRENISER & COs dei...) de33l Waluut )Sea). Pbiledelphiay ras. B. Hamilton CARHART ADV, ‘CORP........,.Box 26...:......% “Watervliet, No oe 
BRENNAN-ELEY 'CO., a-d-eg....Republic Bldg......Chicago, Ill........ pe ee pd Me eat a 
BRETT ASSOCIATES........... Engineers Bldg....Cleveland, O...... oN mee Ee Prervoes 
BREWTON, ACC... lage ae. 6th & F Sts., N. W. Washington, D. C.. 2b ee Pe ae 
BRIARCLIFFE ADVG. AGCY., g.47 W. 42d St......New York City*..-Oliver J. Bevier CARLYSLE CO., d we sate Sto New Va iyi 
Pleassiveiile Rac Oi brietet Made tee 3 11 Govecveeveccveeed? W. 34th St....New York City....Emanuel Goldman 
BL Vig, eteaka (Continued on page 130) 
BRICKA-FORD CO., gic«ceess 1457 Broadway....New York Cit A. J. Ford 
adway.... rein eye ee EXPLANATION OF KEY LETTE 
BRIGGS CO., ALBERT M........ 1301 Wrigley Bldg.Chicago, Il D. B. Harris , A—Recognized by American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, eos nized by Southern 
PRIGGS RATPH E adepe aie: Sue grays jn cellleetap ave routes Newspaper Publishers’ Association. C—Recognized by Canadian Dail Newan ay Pareto 
x D—Local publishers’ recognition (agency’ tat pir aha 
VE eae re irr iG Cleveland) “Ones ee Agricultural Publishers’ re iati rhcallefiee whales sesh fated Sn ee 
BRISACHER. & ISTAPE, EMIT. ishers ssociation. F—Approved by Associated Business Papers Inc. G— = 
SLE nee eee Fy Flood Bide ee aS as : é ommended by Periodical Publishers’ Association. H—Member of fumerieas ' Aendelatian ai 
BROCK HARRISON CO. 111 1 Hearst Bldgs ok, 5 Sanvenese etal CL eae aye seven ar Seah dren a Agence eee Where sa ee 
K x 1C..F : . a ; ; : ie ae ca 
JRE, INC.,Federal Reserve. Newspaper Publishers’ Association recognition, it also has local recoguftiogs so station samen 


Te het SAA ayia ENE i 
CTE aR HCG eARe Genny eae clea Bank Bldg......St. Louis, Mo....H. A. Brockland effect has been purposely omitted in. listing. 
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Erie is in Normal Selling Zones 
of Western New York, Eastern 


Ohio, Central Pennsylvania 


Zone Merchandising and Not State 
Lines Govern the Erie Market 


Salesmen in Buffalo, Cleveland or Pittsburgh can jump over to 
Erie, Pa., just a short distance away. This proximity to 
three such strategic points cuts down traveling expense. State 
lines should not bar a big city within the normal merchandising 
zone of another state. 


Erie as an independent market is more than large enough to be 
well worth while. Population 112,571 (U.S. Census Bureau 
Estimate 1923). 


Erie is a city of manufactures so diversified as to insure an 
exceptional industrial stability. As Erie is not a ‘‘one crop” 
town, there are no industrial peaks of prosperity or valleys of 
depression. 

The retail section in number and character of stores and selec- 
tion of merchandise does ample justice to a city in the 100,000 
population class. 

The food product business is controlled by splendid local whole- 
salers. 

The Erie Daily Times, published every evening except Sunday: 
blankets the entire market. Thirty-five years ago the Times 
was started with $250 cash. Today a modern newspaper build- 
ing is nearing completion as the home of the Erie Daily Times 
worth over half a million dollars. 

No daily newspapers from outside cities enter the Erie market 
appreciably. See A. B. C. records for verification. 

The Erie Daily Times blankets the city of Erie and its full and 
worth while trading territory within an average radius of 30 
miles. Total population 146,000. 


ERIE DAILY TIMES 


A. B. C. Member Evenings Except Sunday 


Representatives 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 
New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND THEIR SPACE BUYERS—U. S. 5 
(Continued from page 128) 


Address Space Buyers 
CoRpen TER-OSWALD CO., THE fJ. J. Marquart 
PPE ROO PIO oe Slean Bldg.......Cleveland, O...... A. J. Carpenter 
CARGLIN AIA DIV: TAGCY a's ce- aie elt coher recene Raleigh. N.uCooe. 
CARR. C. C., ADVG. AGCY., b-d..1st Nat Bk. Bldg.St. Petersburg, Fla.* { F: C70" oo 
141 W. 36th St....New York City.. bcidgas = 
CARR & COLUMBIA, INC., d-e-f-g.132 Madison ee -New York City.. . Ruening 
CASEY-LEWIS ADV. CO., INC., a.Stahlman Bldg..... Nashville, Tenn. .. Rumsey Lewis 
CASSFA DV: AGCY tow: catenins otaeie Me ancien Mt. Carmel, 1H SB ae 
CASTELLO, RAYMOND L......Miller Bldg.. . Pittsfield, Mass... ; Ray. L. Castello 
CATES ADV. COS>. Girhaccprerecte | Slaughter Bldg. Dallasy fea’. fim: Charles Cates 
f na as H. Cau- 
CAUSE: CO sia ae iret. sterner Maryland Bldg.....Washington, D. C.. | 
{ Phillip Meek 
CECIL, BARRETO & CECIL, INC.12th & Bank Sts..Richmond, Va.*.... 
G-D=d-2=2-fu ars «ele sila o ereisleiele ce teats 47. OF arloMAV. Ones. New York City....f John H. Cecil 
Drovers & Mechan- Jackson 
j ics Bank Bldg...Baltimore, Md..... 
CENTRAL ADVTR’S AGCY., a-d- 
C= Folens ct opicieterha ste tavern oie eRe oe Orpheum Bldg.... Wichita, Kan...... C. R. Winters 
CEN’ TRAL ADVERTISING SER- " Robert Morse 
VICE, dicts siswisn sicve le ainte.s cetemiereaie GO) Sih eA Viens engi New York City.... Louis Britwitz 
CENTRAL VA DViGic AGC Yee ernicew osetia sickens sire Bakersfield, Calitecr 
CENTURY ADV. "SERVICES" 22244) Sth \ Ave: mace Vew York Cie ss nen 
CHAMBERS ADV. AGCY., INC, 339 Carondelet St..New Orleans, La. aul te Pevmene 
G-Ded-2-05h  sislsls moraie o.aiels Pte Batic nA vente New York City.. (New York) 


Marg Burvant 


619 Stark Bldg... (Newa@rleana) 


Louisville; Ky..... 
CHAMBERS & Wee INC., 


for January 26, 1924 


Address 


Space Buyers 
..620 Chestnut St....St. Louis, Mo...... Will C. Cope 
..233 West 35th St..New York City.... 
49 West 45th St...New York City....E. H. Cummings 


COPESAD Vs COV LN Cerin . 
COPIC SERVICE COo., INC... 
CORMAN CoO., INC., ad-ef-gh 


Leavitt Corning 
CORNING, INC., a-d-e-f 89. 4th (Sta. steels St. Paul, Minn.. Lloyd R. Gates 
George Quehl 
COSMOPOLITAN DISTRIBUT- 
LNG OOR P saint: calalereie ett ererae teeters 119 W. 40th St....New York peter 
COSSARS (& “DAVIS tdaecccanmtee 309 Republic Bldg. .Louisville, Ky... 
James J. Cotter 
COTTER, ADVG. AGCY., d 97 Oliver St......Boston, Mass.... Lawrence J, 
: Weidmann 
COUCHE ADV. SERVICE, INC..Dekum Bldg....... Portland, Oregon... 
COURTNEY, WW: Eitetectre se ane 1408 W. Mulberry. 
pate tcrciniceaie atte .Baltimore, Md..... 
COWPERTHWAITE ADV, AGCY. 35 We. ADA ste nyse = New York City.... 
GOX> ADV. “AGCYS" bid-caaceneeee American Tr, Bldg.Birmingham, Ala...Oliver Cox 
CRAMER-KRASSELT CO. ., a-d-e-f- C. M. Daniell 
aH nae Sedeve alts ekcroye’e vase etere aivicieieeer 354 Milwaukee St..Milwaukee, Wis.... ) C. W. Lawrie 
CRANE, Ry Garde’: cwass hastens Drexel “Bldg..2...- Philadelphia, Pa...Harold Finestone 
CRAWFORD "ADV G. CO eee 119 East 5th St....Cincinnati, Jivcess 
CRESKE-EVERETT, INC., d-f-g...19 West 44th St...New York City....J. W. Megargee 
ORIM -ELORENCE (Me cacmeeniies 505 W. Market St..Salem, Ind........ 
CRITERION ADV. CO., INC....1767 Broadway.....New York City*... 
Chicagor Pileyei ete 326 W. Madison St. 
San Francisco, Cal. Phelan Bldg. ..... 
Los Angeles, Cal. GES mee ee 
ead Boston, Mass...... 3 oylston St.... 
CRITCHFIELD & CO., a-d-e-g-h...223 W. Jackson Bvd.Chicago, Ill.*...... 
1247 Washington Joseph J. 
BING ee ouleeatee Detroit, Mich...... Hartigan i 
297 Fourth Ave...New York City.... (Chicago) 


Palace Bldg........Minneapolis, Ind... 


BOO i his eecpeecekeniarae ha iGhever hentia 1.296 Boylston St....Boston, Mass...... CROSBY SERVICE, ARTHUR....220 W. 42d St..... New York City....Arthur A. Crosby 
CHAMBERLAIN CO., UB: W. d...Evening Star Bldg. Washington, D. C..H. P. Poag CROSBY -CHICAGO, G-O-B overs rsae 297 Ouincy Stes sion Chicago, Ill..... ef H. Krause 
CHANCE ADV. AGCY., FRANK CROSS! CO.,. Ja Hs, a-d-e-f-g-h Saieog Cross! Bldgs. oes. on Philadelphia, Pa...A: M. Fanning 
oe fee wee ea ee sae ES I clayivei<retenevenste Indianapolis, Ind...Frank S. Chance CROSSLEY & FAILING, INC., d..Failing Bldg.......Portland, Ore...... HR. ore 

A Rn & Pits & a a orothy J. 

LANDA A., | O-d.e nisitisielns teas seseeedd Congress St....Boston, Mass...... C. A. Chandler CRUMRINE CO., ARTHUR M M Clugston 
CHAPIN, BURNET & FOYE....168 Bridge St... 1. Springfield, Mass... ee on ence 43 West Long St..Columbus, Ohio,...] Arthur M. Crum- 
“TH APPETOW 7 C 1 a aes ; : iW. Johnson : : § rine 
CHAPPELOW “ADV. CO, od-1700 Washington Ast. Loui, Mot... {Woyfs $99 CULVER, Re sess Gental Bag. Jee Acaeieny CE ea 
TR are ose en ea 7 Dixie Ter. Bldg.Cincinnati, O...... | (Ciocionany CUMMINGS ADV. CO., dt...... Syndicate Bldg....Oakland, Calif..... G. A. Cummings 
caranLEs ADV. SERVICE, a-d-e-f- CUMMINGS Je ONT. nual Shale ree Finance Bldg...... Cleveland, O....... 

Eon sae seine tte at a OMe ee eer ee OREN COLE Ee ee New York City....Joseph Boorster GS O ROBERT  S., 

CHARLESTON ADV. CO., d 3 ines Charts > SH. Ti. McGee 8 a+0.. 0-00, Monpoee ne denna: 534 Spitzler Bldg..Toledo, O.........- M. McGowan 
: 4 ai N j DM COs temas 1 ee pectin’, Stems Charen: 2 8 Ati YR. SAiMbnigaute eae NINGS- HARG TRAVENCOM nee Blake Bldg...-.... Gullandsicalsaeee 
CHARLOT Is ADV G. SERV RCE e325 MW 4 2s Stores New York City.... CURRIBP- ANDREW 2.200 ene Randolph Bldg.. ...Memphis, Tennis sere : 
CHATHAM ADV, AGCY, INC) : Bo Renae GURTIS BAUM / COM, Mee are Henshaw Bldg..... Oakland, Calif..... W. A. Curtis 
BE sa eC ie Goon acne Niky Laue Sm, 5 ae New York .City....Miss E. A. Loonam penta oe NEWHALL ADV., AGCY. C. M. Clay 
CHELSEA ADV: “A GCY San ee 621 Broadway...... New York City. ': cya 7aNr Ciclo nM SEPSIS aca ols ccleeot een  ee 432 Bartlett Bldg..Los Angeles, Calif. § M. A. Curtis 
CHESMAN & CO., NELSON..... L127 Pine wSta.an as St. Louis, Mo.*.... (John Feinstein CURTIS CO., INC., JOHN, a-d-e-g.1476 Broadway.....New York City....W. J. Byrne 
O-buG-e26-Fa) a Backs. «, Sav ater ae {> “ane pe Dez eae n St.Chicago, iG «e+. | Vincent McGrath D 
C Y. 42d "St. N Work’ Citys, 1.) S Loui ~ aes ; F : . 
Leader-News Bldg. ‘Cleveland. Oo on Ub isd oy aes DAIGER & CO., J. M.............345 St. Paul Place.Baltimore, Md..... Richard © oo 
CHESSLER & ROSE rere Eeliith sth repiar Chattanooga, Tenn.. (Chicago) DAKE ADV. AGCY.,. INC, (a-d-e7-121-2d St... see ane San Francisco, Calif, HL eAG Down 
: AGCY. Selene tole ee celts cieee ewes Lexington, Bldg...Baltimore, Md..... Me Ey Bae 
Ca c yee UNO Ae hey uel ets eee St. eee un See ease DAKE-JOHANET ADV. AGCY.Charleston Bldg....San Francisco, Calif. (San Francisco) 
4 6 Quincy St...... 0 Sersnslecotes : aCe OM rrista «ps lare! shape slelcth aan apes Union League Bldg.Los Angeles, Cal... { F. W. Johanet, 
CHILTON ADV. AGCY., a..... ..Kirby Bldg........ Dallas, Tex........ tes L, Chilton C. L. Young 
Fle ae G. G. Addington ar " , anaes (Los Angeles) 
CHURCHILL-HALL, INC., a-d-e-. . : 4 ( FE S. Leonard p DAKEN ADV. AGCY,. a-d-e-g....215 Virginia St....Seattle, Wash. a 
f-g-h tt tte tteeeeeeeees weeeeeees00 Union Square...New York City.. obs Hh tare | es G..H. Fish (Se 
ay Ev 8 Oy Hd 1 Boon eG ob Sc -Security Bldg...... Davy paper: Towa...L, = Ch saa tse vV DAKOTA ADV. AGCY., INC.....3 318 Citizens Bldg..Aberdeen, S. Dak.* oe h 
Fe Dae ee 1472 Broadway New ‘York City.. 535 Boston Block..Minneapolis, Minn.. ay ey DAC 
ae ADVERT ISING CO., INC.51 Chambers St.... New York City.. : Aiobu A. Sanche 1 Shane oy 
CLANC Y CO, Kc CRWELE 83 ee Rue 2 ‘e eee 2 Fi ahs «eases Sen ero slot Fea gee are 949 ponerse BO 96 nel: thoi Citys ; 
CLARK-WHITCRAFT CO........ 527 Hale Bldg.....Philadelphia, Pa... sae Se pe tame + onesiamey < S ine 
CLA KE ADV. AGUS) EH oie ee ae ae Rael aie Su (ou DANDOP CO. *d..s os ut apeets tae ee ODO NG LSC Philadelphia, Pa.... {E Jeoriee 

(et) TS OL REN ee, oe sa 37 W. 39th St. -New York City! . 2: E. Stern DAN ADV BONG y oe 

3 aos ; y fee AGCY. SOL: sea Castles Bldg ncn’ Tulsa; Okla: snceee 
CLAT PE L TER, HARRY, df . i (New York) DANIELSON & SON a-d-e-f-g Wl acincesal te Bldg. Provident: Ree eo W" Danielson 
Clan a ke ote Jefferson Bldg.....Peoria, Ill......... Harry Clatfelter DAPPRICH ADVG, AGCY.......Times-Dis patch. ; ¥ 
CLAY TC ae aK EN Peay a ange me 4 ae ey 1 Bld rN iehivtay Karie. tte G Deano eae Bide ti saute Richmond, Va....> R. C. Hall 
CLOUGH A Ye oe seeManhattan Bidg....Chicago, Ill........John Clayton D’ARCY ADV. AGCY., a-d-e-f-g-h. International Lite! 
TOE ie ee Co ae J. L, Clough Bidets nese St. Louis Mo...... 
eer ee pre, Be GRogs JCoondrae 18 E. Vermont St. .Indianapolis, Ind.. + ; ue Ape E. H. Allen 
chu CH ADVG. AGCY., ROBERT wii ed [J. W. Ridge DARLOW ADV. CO. a-e-g-h...... 4100'S; 19th Sts. + « Omaha, Nebr...... re + Darlow 
Gy. aetevs Als foe. aaron ase) Meebo neve niet ete -enfielc (otc hiladelphia, Pa... 7 A 

COAS cr ADV, SERVICE Seren 83 Columbia St.....Sea Bare acta ie as M. Clutch, Jr. DANIO SA DV ay 2102 N. W aot ' W. A. Cable 
COCHRANE ADV, BUREAU... Oliver Bldg........ Pittsburgh, Pa ANIES CO. MAXTOR E cE a 
COCHRANE ADV. AGCY.. WITT ‘ gn, Fa..... DAVIES CO., MAXTON Rt e-f-g. ae F. pe. anawote 

K., a-e-g +o Beige wales ee ocala 30 N. Dearborn St..Chicago, Ill........ DAVIES, JOHN A. ADVG. SER- ck ay ace aaa ee oa yal 
COFFY & CO., HARRY V., d -128 N. Wells St...Chicago, Ill. : cope FE, Goddard WICH MAREE, disci c0c8 «ccc ee 18 Boylston St.....Boston, Mass.......John A. Davis 
COHEN, ABRAHAM.. 93 , UJ. J. Twitchell DDASVAES Pee Weg aBive alice cee 168 No. Michigan.Chicago, Il ¥ 
COLLIER’ a sYaroehshels eels 1493 Broadway.....New York City... A 
COLLINS, “INC, CLARKSON AL Dallas, ext. <) sac DAVIS, LEICESTER KNICKER.. 

IR. 0-27) caer .350 Madison Ave...New York City tains BOCKER ..... 0.15. sie apeael aes -../th & Oxford:..... Philadelphia, Pa.... 
BOLL Viens cys ike ee jin DAY as & ARMSTRONG, INC. ne ate een ae athe J. C. Armstrong 

LLINS- Ki Kae iN. Ma eerie N peracries { ross eae aces Stens ste ort ee 627-1st Ave. -Minneapolis, Minn..? E. A, En lestrom 

COLLIER, BARRON G20 8"7" 7350 Width ier a ttate eae Lee Y gpuean DAVIS-ELTON ADV. CO.........Bessemer Bidg.....Pittsburgh, “Pa..... i 
COLLISON, CO..., nies aoe Pulp Be eee Pi bavicsuitH co. oe cBessemee BIE swoston tlass OO 
COLONIAL ADVG, AGCY... 1111.24 Park St mist “Webster, eise ke py iarles Hs peice DA\ ISON-GIONCOLO. CORRS 116 West’ 39th St..New York City.... 
COLONIAL ADV. SE RVI CHa satin Bastiodhe Sean agg es Fak on J. Kreft DAYAING T PRANK (Tats elekiy 739 Boylston St....Boston, Mass...... 
COLTON CO., WENDELL P.. a-d- : ew York City....Henry Morris DAY ADV, ACCY., -STANLEY. 
BIE) Sroin'steelee Le 165 Broadway New York C W. J. McDonald ie a) tS ee oir cr Ae ely BS De, 955 Prospect Ave..Plainfield, N. J.. 
COLU MBUS ADV. AGCY., d..11150 N a) oe ae cade P. J. McAward EDR ACING SB IRING (0-022 eye muss cente sooner Michigan Tr. Bldg.Grand Rapids, Mich.Ben Dean 
COMRIE CO., FRANK M., d-e-f-2 “Chicaeomhite fs ae Bolino DE ARMAND, LOUIS GW First Natl. Bank. 
Ee J f i i Neaep dtl OF cic E ie aes Bidee ware Davenport, Iowa...Louis G. De Armand 
CONDON-MILNE CO., INC., d-e. Perking Bh Ride Be ae: Tacoma, Wash, (Tacoma) DENTE LT ADVG) SERVICE Sieh 16 Sty Pal Ot ge er eo ae ae 
entral Bldg.......Seattle, Wash. .-R. P. Milne DE ARGU A Mt) RS a anes Broadway & 178thNew York City.... ~° 
CONDON, ‘MONTROSE INC...),.c4..ae et Denver, Colo (seats) BEE Ot ANDY Gh GUY oS eagle ai 
bh Sol Oma do after March 1— 
> Arne ¥ a Frederick H. 300 Canal St....New York City....Mario De Biasi 
CONE GENERAL ADV. AGCY., Cone DECKER, LTD., HENRY a-d-e-g..Flatiron Bldg...... New York City....(Miss.) M. Carson 
ANDREW, a-d-e-g-] ae me tw g ( ) 
t RW 4 E-Geee ee alt... dbz ics oes 54 Nassau St.....New York Cisse Edwin Fitzsim- DECKER, A Ale Pees Abo oie Sete mee, 1301 G St., N. W..Washington, D. C.. 
ee ; . mons | DEIMEL, ADOLPH ee dy, . 3 Beekman SUb be ce New York City... “A Demnal 
toe R ADV. AGCY., ING., a-d- D. Morris-Jones 735 Brunswick Ave.Brooklyn, N. eas 1J.R 
be dole sales catyaid gf this ee M tile g aver DELANCEY ADV. SERVICE, d..125 Delancey St....New York City*...Samuel J. Rosen 
con VERMOONEY CO ae ercantile Bldg....Denver, Colo...... A. BY McCallom DELANEY ADV G. SERVICE,. tsar ae - 
EVE, o.c' s\sleatat 0 nite lotetois a a(/etsintete:alciatele 11 W. Monroe St.Chicasr aN TPS CONTINU CB aiitratas sae beGueustel « te ietaakaieye adison St.Chicago, Ill........ 
CONGR CO, Sal ned dese Cites ge ilk eae R._S. Collins DE LEURY-REEDER a......5... J. M. Studebaker. 
SANG Se Ss ee ie launcey St...,Boston, Mass....,. 12 A. Conover Bidéceatan arene South Bend, Ind...Lewis J. Fricke 
CONRAD ADVG, AG\ NA Go a Poster Bldg....... DenvestlGola ae ae F. A. Baldwin DEVLERTELD. JAs 'S.. \cvapetrotnercicnie 440 S. Dearborn St.Chicago, Ill........ 
ey PINENTAL ADVG, BUREAU, " : F DELMONICO, CHARLES C. .110 W. 40th St..:.New York, City.... MEM ; 
Di ciated ath energy eee ae eS 59 N. State S ey mA se s TT Creer: ? M. E. Magger 
CONTINENTAL ADVG. CO.....; 17 No. Dearborn, te Ul. +++: W. A Evans DE LUXE ADVG. BUREAU d-e-f.139 N. Clark St....Chicago, Ill.......- ii ar ae 
ay weve eek ee Chicago, Ill.... del PAS OPADV OA GGY.. itenin emia Herald Bldg....... El Paso; Texas... 
Bessemer Bldg..... Pittsburgh, Fa. ae (Continued on page 134) 
CONTINENTAL ADVG. CO......236 West 55th St..New York City Ceorge H. Hill 
Rose a est 58th St..New York City.... | iecteder J EXPLANATION OF KEY LETTERS 
COOK CO., C. LAWRENCE...... Magee Bldg........Pittsburgh, Pa..... [Myers 


COOLIDGE ADV. CO., a-e-f-g-h...1216 Grand Ave...,Des Moines, Iowa.. 


Ivan Coolidge 
R. E. Broholm 


COONEY-ORAHAN CO........... 170 Summer St.....Boston, Mass.. de ee 
aN ene J 17 BederalSt...issis Worcester, Mass... 
-0-OPERA TIVE ADV, CQ. mei 3339 Lancaster Ave.Philadelphia, Pa. 
COOPER, EDWARD Siete dteee +-292 Washington St. Brooklyn, N. Ye 
COPELAD Vin AGGYS . Atle toc miter BOX 233 2%, chess ais: Champaign, Ine ee 


A—Recognized by American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. B—Recognized by Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. C—Recognized by Canadian Daily Newspapers’ Association. 
D—Local publishers’ recognition (agency’s statement). E—Recommended for recognition by 
Agricultural Publishers’ Association. F—Approved by Associated Business Papers, Inc. G@—Ree- 
ommended by Periodical Publishers’ Association, H—Member of American Association of 
Advertising Agencies. I—Member California Advertising Service Association. J—Member Cana- 
dian Association of Advertising Agencies. *—Head Office. Where agency has American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association recognition, it also has local recognition, so notation to that 
effect has been purposely omitted in listing. 
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CHICAGO MANUFACTURING PLANT 


The rapidly increasing importance of the Middle West in the Printing and Publish- 
ing Industry and the resulting large amount of Ink Business with which this company has 
been favored has made it necessary to erect a manufacturing plant at Clearing, IIl., in the 
manufacturing district of Chicago. 


The prompt dispatch of the smallest and the largest shipments to all points by 
railroad is insured. The factory covers about three acres and is situated on the Belt 
Railway of Chicago which connects with the thirty-five trunk railroads entering Chicago. 
The three sidings on the company’s own land connect with the freight clearing yard of 
the Belt Railway where 6000 cars a day are handled. Less than carload shipments for 
all roads are handled through the Belt Railway transfer station at Clearing. The 
location also makes possible tank wagon service to Chicago newspapers. 


The factory will be in operation February |, 1924, and is designed to serve the 
middle west. The buildings are of the best brick and steel construction. Continuous 
operation is assured by dual power, as the plant can be operated electrically or by the 
company’s own steam plant. The latest improved machinery has been installed and the 
plant will be operated in accordance with the most modern methods known to maintain 
the highest standards of 


QUALITY UNIFORMITY SERVICE 


GEO. H. MORRILL CO. 


CHICAGO OFFICE:— 157 W. HARRISON ST. 
HOME, OFFICE:~ NORWOOD, MASS. BRANCHES: BOSTON — CHICAGO — SAN FRANCISCO 
FACTORIES:— NORWOOD, MASS. NEW YORK:-— ST. LOUIS — LOS ANGELES 
CLEARING, ILL. 
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Model 3 Linograph 


Model 3 Linograph is the simplest multiple 
magazine machine on the market today. A shift 
from one magazine to another can be made in three 
seconds, The front magazine can be changed in less 
than ten seconds and all three magazines may be 
removed and replaced by three others in less than 
one minute, Among the many efficient and economi- 
cal features of Model 3 are: the low quad line, the 
single matrix transfer, the steel keyboard cams and 
cam roller, and the accessible distributor at a con- 
venient height in front of the machine. 


+ <= — 


Model 1 Linograph 


This Linograph is the original model. It is the 
simplest line-casting machine that can be purchased, 
yet its range and versatility is exceeded only by the 
new Model 12. Model 1 is essentially the same as 
Model 3 except that it carries but one magazine at 
a time, which can be changed in less than ten 
seconds. 


Both models have a range of from 5% to 24 


point direct from regular magazines and standard 
keyboard layout. 


for‘January 26,°1924 


There is a 
All of Your 


E now build three different models of the 
Linograph, which will meet ali the 
requirements of every printing plant. . 


Model 1 Linograph is very efficient as a straight 
matter machine on dailies where only one magazine 
at a time is required. It serves well in trade com- 
position plants where rapid interchange of maga- 
zines 1s so often necessary. Model 1 is also very 
practical in the small town weekly plant where a 
skilled mechanic is not available. 


Model 3 Linograph has proven its worth in every 
size plant and in every kind of printing. In job | 
plants where machine composition consists of a few 
lines of one size or face, and then a few lines of an- 
other, it is invaluable. In batteries on dailies it is 


practical for straight matter, heads and the guts 
of ads. 


Model 12 is the first “All Purpose” line-casting 
machine. While its widest field is in the ad alleys, 
it is practical to use it on straight composition and it 
will deliver as much, or more, type as the regular 


THE LINOGRAPH 
DAVENPORT, . 


Western Agency: 429 Sacramento 


European Agency Australasia, South Africa, China. 
Et Pierre Verbeke Parsons & Whittemore 


Brussels, Belgium New York City 
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Linograph That Will Meet 


Printing Requirements 


news machines. The operator can sit down to Model Model 12 Linograph 


ie with a large ad ot complicated job and deliver Model 12 is the newest and most wonderful of 
it complete, ready for the make-up, without leaving all Linographs, and in fact of all slug-casting ma- 
his chair. chines. Model 12 can be used with any number of 
magazines up to twelve, and has a range of from 5 
to 60 point direct from regular magazine and 


standard keyboard layout. Wide and extended 
faces up to 24 point and slightly condensed faces 


In every Linograph are incorporated certain prin- up to 60 point may be used. Model 12 Linograph 
: y Beebe ¢ P ie is a true “All Purpose” machine, as both straight 
ciples that have done much toward making the Lino- matter and display can be set with the same speed 
graph such an efficient and economical typesetting and eise of operation. 


machine. The simple and practical construction 
which: is so apparent in all models, is directly 
responsible for the ease of operation and the low 
cost for upkeep. With direct transfers, simple 
mechanisms, easy and accessible adjustments, the 
Linograph requires little attention from the opera- 
tor and his total production is surprisingly high. 
This same construction naturally reduces repairs and 
matrix replacements to a minimum. 


Our representative will be glad 
to call at your convenience and 
discuss your composing room 
problems, explaining just how the 
Linograph can solve them. Write 
or wire for appointment. 


~ COMPANY 
IOWA, U.S. A. 


Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


South American Agency 
Ault & Wiborg 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND THEIR SPACE BUYERS—U. S. 
(Continued from page 130) 
Address 
eck RAG oh Demopolis, Ala..... 


DENHARD, CHARLES H. g.....297 Fourth Ave....New York City... oe E, Thwing 
DENNY CO., WM. H. a-d-g-h.....1 Madison Fetes 


Space Buyers 
DEMOPOLIS ADVG, AGCY.. 


H. Denhard 


for January 26, 1924 


Address 


EMPIRE CO., ADVERTISING d..608 Chestnut St.. -Philadelphia, Pa., 
EMPIRE ADV. SERVICE a-d-e...298 Broadway...... New York City.... 


ENCGCLEMAN ADV. AGCY., H. 

ART PAUR Gent aeletine oleic hint tate Franklin Tr. pies 
ENGEUSH COS EAR B aia eee Drexel Bldg.. 
ENNIS- ANDERSON ADV. 


effect has been purposely omitted in listing. 


-Philadelphia, Pa.... 
.. Philadelphia, Pa.. 


Space Buyers 


.. (Miss) L. Cohen 


Frederick F. Roed- 


ing 
(Miss) Clare Salz- 
man 

B. English 
Frank Ennis 


7K. 
-New York City.. sasthge Nathan NGOS deS sdeis oceania Cory Bldgen.cinis en Fresno, Calif........) E. E. Anderson 
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- W. E. Luetzen- peStEIN ADVG. AGCY., DADE. 
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DE ROODE, LOUIS K. d........5 Beekman St..... New York City....L. K. De Roode ERICKSON CO., INC. a-e-g-h..... 381 4th Ave.......New York City....4G., it Richards 
DETROIT ADV. SERVICE...... Free Press Bldg...Detroit, Mich...... J. J. Veth 
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DICKSON ADV. SERVICE, J. M..30 Church St......New York City....J. M. Dickson 25) WewASd It cinta New York City.. *::E. Ross Gambl 
DIENER & DORSKIND a-d...... 1393 Broadway.....New York City...:Henry Gold 245 Oxford St., W.I.London, England... 088 Gamble 
} CY at . : R. H, Di 19 Bvd Malesherbes. Paris,France ase ae 
PIBEY ADYuAGCY., BR. Ha@ege Dagestan Philadelphia, Pa.... | yan, ppeey ESSANCER ADVG. AGCY enters cee aoe Asheville, N. C.....G. O. Shepherd 
DIRECT ADVerCO.” .cmeta ener 238) SeClark Stn. Chicagouell meats ae ESSEX ADVG. AGCY............ Hssex, Bldg.vssscee Minneapolis, Minn. .J. G. Cohen 
DISTLEHORST CoO., ACE Berrie 105 S. Court Sa... Memphis, Tenn. ETHERINGTON SERVICE, LEON- 
DITTMANN ADV. AGCY....... psa oct St.....Philadelphia, Pa. ; ARID Gi chistes ails loc) -toysc plants creer 100 Boylston St....Boston, Mass...... Leonard Etherington 
DOBBS ADVG. AGCY. d-e.......2 88p Main St. sre cen Danbury, Conn. at Lula M. Snif- EVANS & BARNHILL, INC. a-d-247 Park Ave...... New sVork ity Rag a yease 
DOE ADV. AGCY., ELMER H.Keller Bldg........ Louisville, Ky*.... PEM ve vee scree ree eceneeneen ees gw ae te John Burns (San 
Brn Oi Male che cicieistotNers are oicialeimare --Stevens Bldg.......Chicago, Tt ie ae H. S. McBride SU San Franetsco, Cal. Francisco) 
9 E. 46th St. -New York City. Eee ADVERTISING AGCY., 
DOLINSKI ADVG. AGCY., M. R.1136 Milwaukea Ave. Chicago: Dliiig,..5- eee Oe aR ek +) Ree EEN Cle eho oe le en ra 1482 Broadway..... New York City....John Kesler 
DOLLENMAYER ADV. AGCY. f A. N. Walters peoar ADV eAGCY.cemrsmiteres Transportation Bldg.Chicago, Ill........ 
(Sy ae ER AACR E A OGL 315 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis, Minn.. J Albert Dollen- Buenos Aires (South America) 
mayer F 
-O-fiseiculeisneeme tte NewnCall, Bld *{ A. B. Palmer : i 
ee Sed Times Bldg.) CMA cone Wet eRe Ld Gonna FAIRALL & BATTENFIELD, INC Jewett Bldg....... Des Moines, Ia.. “1M R, Paired a 
DOMEDION ADV. AGCY., A. H.46 Naylon Bldg... - Buffalo, N.Y. . aR eketee Be We ede oe ee 26d Parl Rawson New York City... ak pairs 
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DONNAN, A. \McKIE. i.0 <0, ceheo% Poste.ecen es) aor San Francisco, Cal. FAROUHAR & SEID, INC. d....Hearst Bldg....... San Francisca, Cal.S Farquhar 
DONNE LLY CO LES Eat Ulmer Bldg........ Cleveland, Ohio. Bas a 3 ’ B. Martin 
DONOVAN- ARMSTRO YNG a-d-e-g.1211 Chestnut St. Phil ladelphia, isevale “J A. McFadd FARRAR ADV. co. CaaS dbo gore Fulton Bldg Gictote mists Pittsburgh, Pa: Cer Johnson 
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Railway Bldg.......Los Angeles, Cal. Newspaper Publishers’ Association. C—Reco: gnized by Canadian Daily Newspapers’ Association. 
Hi CO! A. Wa. a-esths cee acas 40 Central St...... Boston, Mass.......H. C, Magown D—Local publishers’ recognition (agency’s statement). E—Recommended for recognition by 
ELTON ADVG. GOP RANeaesiia- Bessemer Bldg..... Pittsburgh, Pas... Agricultural Pyblishers’ Association. F—Approved by Associated Business Papers, Inc. G—Rec- 
EMERY, MORGAN, Ju divtece <seicsew ee Tacoma Bldg. . aia Wash......M. J. Emery ommended by Periodical Publishers’ Association. H—Member of American Association of 
EMERY CO., INC., WILLIAM §.118 E. 28th St. -New York City.... Advertising Agencies. I—Member California Advertising Service Association. J—Member Ciana- 
EMGE, JOHN K & Seti ee dian Association of Advertising Agencies. *—Head Office. Where agency has American 
ETHARRY Pes aa ae a ok 00 Magee Bldg.. gina Par. ciw Newspaper Publishers’ Association recognition, it also has local recognition, so notation to that 
EMP J AS Yiapeate = eiielecays Meena arororesalat ctes Ne fe chon eae ivonia. ase: aa 
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The City Circulation of the 
Daily Post-Dispatch 1s: — 


51,000 Greater 


than that of the second newspaper 


96,000 Greater 


than that of the third newspaper 


138,000 Greater 


than that of the fourth newspaper 


The City Circulation of the SUNDAY 
POST-DISPATCH exceeds that of the 
only other Sunday newspaper by— 


78,000 


The Post-Dispatch Is FIRST 
In St. Louis 


Eastern Advertising Office Western Advertising Office 


orld Building Detroit Advertising Office Kansas City Ad’t’g Office Mallers Building 
New York General Motors Bldg. Lee Bldg. Chicago 
Pacific Coast Advertising Offices 
M. C. Mogensen & Co., Inc. 


os Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
Title Insurance Bldg. 564 Market St. Securities Bldg. 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND THEIR SPACE BUYERS—U. S. 


for January 26, 1924 


Address Space Buyers 
. 1 CROESBECK, HEARN & HIN- : § John C. Hindle 
(Continued from page 134) DL | UNC: ade hfe Ne an one 350 Madison Ave..New York City.... (Frank M. Jacob 
E GUARDIAN ADV. CORP i amenues 975. 6th “Avew. ne. «New? York iCityeocs a,” 
| Address Space Buyers GUENTHER-BRADFORD & CO, 
FRANKLIN CO. sie (elclave cieveie/ecofelie 309 s5thiwAve. sae New York City.... OZ -CrB is ‘alesis mannte cream ee 7 S. Dearborn St..Chicago, Till... ....1 William O’Brien 
FRAZIER CO., CHARLES R. d..Kauikeolani Bldg..Honolulu, Hawaii..F. E. Matson GUENTHER-GLAZE ADV, AGCY, ; 
FeEeUAN Ro oo Commerce St..Fredericksb’g, Va.. GOL ea cies ss s/elvivie ciel + «eislciwe vie EMans 5 bldgy. sey. St. Joseph, waar oe H. Guenther | 
2 EM / iV. a i AbineNatis , : ictor J. Cevasco 
Bede ge ae. Satie OO Ee ae Mutual Bldg....... Richmond, Va.....J. E. Hall CU LE Ce New York City. 9 eemitt Camiaem 
FREITAG ADVG. AGCY. d....... Red Rock Bldg....Atlanta, Ga........ ; CUMBINER, LAWRENCE ¢": New York City.... |) H.S. Harvey 
FREY, INC., CHARLES DANIEL, a H. Black each a BSS PONISI ew York City.... |p" p. Cruikshank 
FRIENDS ADVQ.AGOY. wd B caeen Av cuca TIPS A ornde G. J. Dwyer 1 Stewart 
a , ‘YX. a-d-e-g...171 Madison Ave..New York City.... i . - CG. F. Noyes 
FRIEND- WIENER. DONOHUE M. E. Friend GUNDLACH ADV. AGCY. bE eat ies Oe Cie ae Zoids (Chicago) 
AIDVGVAGCYincsenieiccceaukee ce Woolworth Bldg....New York City.... oe Hi. ,Weiner a eee Se OS see eae 
. S. Holbrook = fea! Ni Yo 
FRIZZELL ADV. AGCY., INC. ASB! Biazzell GUNNELUE SP ING. 9. ce saehercee +30 N. Michigan Av.Chicago, Ill........ (New = 
GxC-C-B Je cine cists als cioteiereeeme tte Ole CATH Bldg. ...Ste Lal, Minn... is L. Frizzell ON, INC., STANLEY Ee Church S N York C 
a. } Tarry G. Myser a-d-€-g ...... eee ees seseee rranvett; uroh St...... ew Yor ity....Robt. J. Chamb 
FROHMAN, LOUIS H. d......... 105 W. 40th St....New York City....L. H, Frohman  GURWIT ADV.” AGCW11111!1111208 N. Wella St... Chivas ane ej .  e 
FROST CO., INC., HARRY M.101 Tremont St J.Boston, Massif. oo. H 
B--6 T istelateleleisietsieleisisisietelte eeeeeee90 Exchange St....Lynn, Mass........ 2 : 
FROWERT ADVG. CO 250 S. Broad St..Philadelphia, Pa... HAASE, FREDERICK J. d..... +132 W. 42d St....New York City... /Frederick J. Haase 
FROWERT CO., INC., PERCIVAL. P. K. Frowert HADDEN, HOWARD SY Micdager +331 Madison Ave..New York City.... 
ROG 2! 1 atlclarys Sino ene ae 1S1MW) 42de Seater New York City.... | Henri Hoguet HAHN-RODENBERG CO,, THE : {C. E. Hahn 
E INC., RAY- eS SP ledcanton Gi Pctecye ais ocine eee eee aiatpie ote Broadwell Bldg.....Springfield, Ill.... Orion O’Herron 
BIOND ap ee eee 2 W. 45th St...... New York City.... LR Fuguet HAINES ADVG. AGENCY, J. B.io1g Chestnut St Philadelphia, Pa.,,/A. M. Kelly 
FUHRMAN CO., INC., H. H....2044  Ranstead St! ‘Philadelphia, Pal ei al CO ee ee slo's ae at ’ tC. S. Haines 
FULLER CO., CHARLES H. a-e-g.629 S. Wabash Ave.Chicago, Tll.*...... W. J. Strange UATE VADV (COL eieeinuntenent 104 W. 9th St....Erie, Pa.......... R. W. Hall 
Brisbane Bldg..... imei, INE AK. Frank M. Meyers HALL CO., INC., CHARLES A. D. J. Hall 
ae ao ee Crest em 4 : s 2 {R. Ziesing, Jr. DOF Re 5a aiths chit ees Tee Ist Nat. Bank Bldg.Omaha, Neb...... csen aie 
FULLER & SMITH ad-e-f-g-h....Bulkley Bldg...... Cleveland, O....... 1G. Bele HALL ADV. AGCY., S. ROLAND J. B. Caldwell 
BILLER VCOS Wes Peete cence. ae ee ee San Francisco, Cal. " Ge-[tge Ss Eso a ist Nat, Bk. Bldg.Easton, Pa........ 
i ? N. A. Fyffe HALL & EMORY AGCY., INC. L. Van Anderson 
FYFFE & BOND CORP, d-g......50 Madison Ave...New York Cityeer, | Willard “ae nonaieedecene.... ae eae, et 42 N. 9th St...... Portland, Ore..... 1t W. Olson 
5 Ed. A. Andreas HALL & PARKER (a-ensgeenn noone 17th & Sansom Sts.Philadelphia, Pa.... 
G HALLOCK, W. W. d-e...........239 W. 39th St....New York City . W. Hallock 
Gn é ’ LAT EOW Disa C2) Siiasc eee e 103 Park Ave..... New York City 
GAEBLER ADV. AGCY..........2200 Locust St....St. Louis, Mo.... HAMILTON ADV. AGCY., INC, 
CAMELIN ADVG. SERVICE, d..360 Worthington St.Springfield, Mass..Henry A. Gamelin ROUERE BAM os beens iphones 3 a eee pee Se sete 
GANTERT, C. J cia C. P. Cantert ERT HAMILT d-€-f-2 22.2007 4th Aves... ee ew Yor ity....O’Bri Atki 
TERT, C. PALMER, d......30 E, 42d St...... News York City-cn. 4 Grieray one HAMILTON, WILLIAM IRVING” * a, Seed rien Atkinson 
% boas is E.. A. W. Schul- EW ate a\(n 'einlavatels oversusns eet shet eased nS 5 Ven taints ew Yor ityeuee 
GARDNER ADVG. Co., a-d-e-h....1627 Locust St....St. Louis, Mo.*... enberg (St.Louis) HAMILTON & BAMFORD d-e-f-g,522 5th Ave...... New York City....w. H. Bamford, Jr. 
1 Pershing Square.New York City....4L. §. VanHouten EWA MAMAN), (Ko) Tiud-e:f ete See 525 Market Taste Brantises Cal.c, F. Jenz (Oak 
ee ee r 316. 13th Stan eee kland, Cal...... 
GARDINER & WELLS CO., INC. oe ee HAMMEL & DERMOTT........ ‘Century Bldg... Indianapolis, Ind. 7, 4° YreDermott 
t CREE AEGAN se can Do UoHOetn od ob 150 Madison Ave..New York City... ‘John J. Corkery HAMMEL, SUTPHEN & FAR: . 
Cee COR ih Cree Pia Cones On neg i KER, TNC: (1... dee ae eae Mer. Nat. Bk Bldg.Los Angeles, Cal.. Fred J. Myers, Jr. 
‘ATE : 0, WV ici cotetshs oleeavenats aera arfie 2... Cleveland) O.. oa. I Hanb 
GAYLOR, ALBRO C.........1111280 Broadway New York City... HANBERY CO., WELCH d...... Central Bldg...... Long Beach, Cal... | yarer A Roy ae 
is a ae 29 S. LaSalle Et..Chicago, Ill........ A. C. Gaylor Frank C. Bliss 
GELLES ADV.“ AGENCY dtr. ne uae Jerome M. Lichten- HANFF-METZGER, INC. o'ef-2th.95 Madison Ave...New York City ieni=. aia 
4 Roadie s..4 cee romx, WN Vewon. er 2 : ‘ i 
GENERAL ADVG. CO ¢.......... 75 N.New Jersey St.Indianapolis, Ind.. HANKINS ADV. AGCY., W. B. ¢.120 N. Erie St....Toledo, O......... Edwia J. 3a 
GENERAL ADV. SALES CORP. .Hollingsworth Bldg.Los Angeles, Cal.. HANSER AGCY., INC. a-d-e-g....12 E. 44th St..... New York City..-.t7 sSoott Conley 
GENESEE ADV. AGCY........., 4s ie see NewYork City 2, HANNAH-CRAWFORD. GO. \¢..,..0¢fcedsvdeeell.. Milwaukee, Wis.... 7° > 
GEPHART © PRICE dapertecnec cnt 330 6th Ave......McKeesport, Pa....Geoffery H. Price HARDY, INC., WALTER E. a-f-g..111 W. Monroe Se. Chicago; INTs 
GERBER CO., JOSEPH R.......281 12th St....)."Portland, Ore HB, ‘Rennete HARGRAVE-CUMMINGS CO..... Blake Bldg........ Oakland, Cali. 3... 
GERMO, ELEANOR ARs eee ee Detwiler Bldg..... Los, Angeles, Cal...Zoe A. Battu ELARRISMADV.Gy COlnane ae eteeen. 171 Madison Ave..New York City*... 
CEYER-DAYTON ADV. CO. a-e-Dayton Sav. & Land Title Bldg...Philadelphia, Pa... 
SERRE DUS cra ope 5-1 gO ABBE An: Trust Bldg. 4.4. Dayton;, Os ..ekss: B. B. Geyer TUARIRTS ADV GA GEN CY a nee Bakersfield, Cal.... 
GILL, Tae ELSON. Norcia Sremesen he 489 5th Ave.......New York City....J. Nelson Gill HARRIS, DANIELS... cece. 220mBlake Blocks: -Oakland, (Calvi. 
CIDER GES SIBIROAICIBY, veo ee 110 W. 34th St....New York City.... EEARIRTS ELC. es. oh. on ie ie OS Wie Denehince st.Atlanta, (Gage aecen E. C, Harris 
GILLESPIE & <COmd ee ee Empire Bldg...... DMs. ean. ee VA W. Gillespie HARRISON (CO... iin. ns)s Stacie oo Weets ote flcee SS Leguicni hg seam ; 
GILLHAM CO., INC, L. S. ado. Hugh Sete HARRISON, E. MAYNARD...... Marsh-Strong Bldg.Los Angeles, Cal... ioe 
a OOPS, Shes oe a eee \t3 San Julian St..Los Angeles, Cal... } (Los. Angeles) HART ADV. AGCY., FREDERIC 4 
Yates Bldg........Salt Lake City, E. L. Bourne 1d Git. ee ew Ss cr ean: 1323 S. Mich, Ave.Chicago, Ill........F, B. Hart 
Wtab ey tee cans . Teele ae Pee RUE TN Ce ee Calvertbldo see: Baltimore, Md..... 
: a 3 2 t ce City ADV COMMUN G Ghar i i rests is, » se ole eA vi 
GLADE & GILES ADV. AGCY....Box 7, Sugar Sta. Pas Lake City, a re HARDZOLL CO, ig ee Sh ee Baie aie ee ee eres 
- ; igh" @hre Bak: HARVEY ADV. AGCY., INC. a-b-d.Walton Bldg..... Atlanta, Ga......, 
GLASER & MARKS, INC. d-e-g..234 Boylston St....Boston, Mass...... E. D. Parent HATCHER & YOUNG eee nee Spee StiChicago. Ill.........F. G, Hatcher 
GLOBE ADV. AGCY., INC. e-g...17% S. Main St..S. Norwalk, Conn..Thomas H. Canty ERATE LEUD) & COM seacaige cnn ee 160 Broadway..... New York City.... 
GOEBEL ADVG. SERVICE d....Lafayette Bldg....Detroit, Mich...... M. M. Goebel, Jr. HAULENBEEK AGENCY, G H..2 W. 45th St.:..:.New York City.... 
GOLDEN CO., LOUIS H......:.53 N. Duke St....Lancaster, Pa.....L. H. Golden HAVEN, EDWIN H. d-e-g........ 5 & 7 Beekman St.New York City....E. H. Haven 
GOLDINE ADV. AGCY S39 445 Broadway...../ Albany, Ny) Yin: HAWES ADVG. AGENCY........ 542 S. Dearborn St.Chicago, Ill........A. C. Wenzel 
GOLDMAN ADV. SERVICE. INC. , 1 ? HAWK, C. FRANKLIN d........ 423 Euclid Ave....Cleveland, O....... C. Frank. Hawk 
Lis ORO Once OrGAauite ace 1270 Broadway....New York re eee Cte is HELLAS VERGE: Vea A TDDAV55 COIS sis eneinne ayers Manitou, Col,..... J. Fred Thomas 
COLDMAN, CARRIGAN & CO.565 Stl Tee eee New York City....J@mes C. Brownlay a Brown Block....... Clarinda, Iowa....~° 
INC. ep ase Oe 5th Ave... Bicetenieont NAon apie esto, PAV OEY Mes Nie ee a Bldg....Kansas City, Mo... [Miss M. L. Mulli 
. + a ie * . a-d-e-f- 18% pad Be. - 
“C ee Hyman R. Levy Where tah 3 Me Meet ay shajate oS oe 5 i ity eer a: 
MOLDSMITH CO. a-e............207 Market St....Newark, N. J...... {Ben Blank < pina ig diag ee 25 ‘Madison ‘Avo. :--New York <7 2 an Meyer 
A ee, : : Benj. Levine LAY DOCK SCO), We Elienen eee 2 eae ¢ City. -.. 
GOLDSMIL H, Le 3 oldsieisie cats c4d Sth MPA vene wee New York City.... HAYS ADV. AGCY., INC. a-e-g. aus Vented a Baewen Vt. sae 
Go VDSTEIN, LOUUS) in. gene, A3u Hulton Steen New York City....Louis H. Goldstein HAZARD ADV. CORPORATION < James McCurrach 
eooncen COL) Heeler) see 45 Murray St...... New York City.... DEsfis Nehe Se sinls ste aie See tele Brest 42d. Staverele ve New York City... (C. H. Hazard 
AGC LL: PARTON ADVG. eh a Pil op te, HEILBRONNER, A. H. d.....2; Ist Nat. Bk. Bidg.Butte, Mont....... A. H. Heilbronner 
7s sete: Salshasalersiaias ee ee d@itacseen S rancisco, : x 
GOODE’ & BERRIEN. ING. ‘gi Mills: Bide an HELDEADVGS CO: des ecli soc Bigelow Bldg......Seattle, Wash.....} J © eld 
J ge fie ta) ee ori PBA Co nitro ++...19 W. 44th St....New York City....W. M. Engelmann HELLWIG CO., INC., E. “W. a-d- 
COODNOW ADVG. AGCY.; MARC GOMER es Me a See oa ee 9 E. 40th St...... New York City....C. J. O'Reilly 
Ae Soo OCA hrc ae -+-»-American Bk. Bldg.Los Angeles, Cal..Marc N. Goodnow ELEN KIER OTN Ce lennox th eee as oe 7/E. EuronsSt....chicazo, Wllieei see 
GOODMAN, PHILIP ):. ise se neue. Geet enue: New York City.... HENRI, HURST & McDONALD 
» eras IN ADV. AGC YE LDN Gs i el ECE Shc Oo EOS Naga As oe 58 E. Wash’ton St.Chicago, Ill........ Gerald F. Canser 
by Old On oka sa ihy dag a Seem ast, ne ae er Richmond, Va..... ; HENRICKSON, CARL TI. d-e...... 417 S. Dearborn St.Chicago, Tiless sarees C. I. Henrickson 
Ly {H. C. Goodwin HERNDON-JOHNSON ADV. Cox ; E. Julian Herndon 
GOODWIN, INC., H. Cc. a-e-f-g...19 Main St. W...Rochester, N. Y...J A. T. Jones ENG tits cae Sole sedis eletotteencieveleys F, & M. Bank Blidg.Fort Worth, Tex.. { C. C. Johnson, Jr. 
= as Fatale dla: ed detain miele) svat Meateraterete McKnight Bldg... -Minneapolis, Minn.. 
GOODWIN-MANN, INC.......... Cen. Nat. Bk. Bldg.Richmond, Va.*... 61° & Country HEWITT, GANNON & GO.) TNc1o” E: Ohio St... Chicago, Mi.......- 
19 W. 34th St.....New York City.... eee a-e-g . Sn Me: Sees ee. 52 Vanderbilt Ave..New York City.... 
GORDON-MARK Co. pram.) fRoclaway Bide: .:<cihementt, 0 Mean {Jee 1, vars, BEYE MARTIN ahi...<s% ane eee Union Arcade...... Pittsburgh, Pa..... (CH. O'Dendel 
GORMLEY-SMITH-PEIFER INC H. Schneiderman HIBSON & BRO. a-d............ PLoNassau Stee, .. New York a ¥ ee 
Cad ire ara aloes é : ; : ic Ci i : - ‘ : oseph Dortn 
GORNAY, INC. POROUS Salar itger erect ve mere ansg (SE) HICKS ADV, AGCY. a-d-e-g...... 52 Vanderbilt Ave..New York City....Mareus F. Weinberg 
= ADV. pe y car ae atc eal Ne - B . : é j ic 
GOULD CO. M. E ae ae ey eee nem ats Cia HICKS & STAFF, B. W. d...... 1303) Main “Stoee eer Wheeling, W. Va... a L. ‘Mei ‘th 
GOULSTOR AAO kg Pat: G48. University Bidg....Detroit, Mich...... P. T. Gould HIGHAM, LTD., CHARLES Beelnanetial mEiodee orge . Smi 
Ss y Fe: GCY., ae . 2 * 
GRAY Say GEese ieyssher terse 18 Tremont St....Boston, Mass......Page S. Edmands 1 Week st ane Nee vor Cine -.Miss Cook (N. Y.) 
coat ala vores a-d-e-f-g. . Hall Bros. Bldg... Kansas City, eet W. isbbell oe COPING, ALBERT =P acai ma a leg 4 eo 
is gh 33, Ae AL fogs ae ++ee133 W.Wash’ton St.Chicago, IIll........ . A, Gray | ae pon Cad ES RA ee eT Ee -233 Oliver Ave..... Pittsburgh, Pa. ...Herbert Gesregan 
Ska, RD SS EUG. faage. awe 624 S. Michigan Av.Chicago, Ill........ | rac pace a Y HILL CO., W. S., OF NEW YORK & “ 
GRAYH URS LeNSCOLT.. ae 160 Wiese SR cee Yar Cae : a Ca: ae eke Ns pa = ee ae ooo .Edw. W. Hemphill 
= CHARL#S ve AGENCY, INC.,15 W. 37th St....New York City*.. -) Miss D.K.Colledge HIL eee peed a ge SRO Sp awe og (A. W. Hill 
GREEN heer se ee ; Sie 345 PArchStice ase Philadelphia, Pa... ( Miss E. Deery ; Le WIENS DEN CO): leurs ene Berkeley Bldg..... New York City.... ) H. J * Winsten 
e) ey a a TENDSTAD Ve AGCY seb Al aneneG ee 
ain’ RA Tyree ee eee eeeeos Ste Aver <iee New York City....7. W. Dickey HIRSCH LOUISe Is (Rs dan aoe $03 ahaa a ee 
GRE oN GO INC., H. B. a-d-e-2.103 South St....... Baltimore, Md..... EL aVeQuenson HITZ, FRANK J........ PE es Chataaoosal Tense. 
*REEN-FULTON-CUNNINGHAM : HOFHEIMER, S. D. efg.......-Land Title Bidg...Philadelpiia, Pa..'S, D, Hofheimer 
ORS “et gh agttteteerswenns Steger! Bldg... 10.7. ae, pu Mtred J. Grobe HOPFHING BULLETIN  SYS- See ; foeSsn DE 
GREENLEAE CO 7Ar ean ers maces Hedotelaete: creterall ew Yor IY ss\0 . AR Mig Pinter fe ch oe 70/09) MossvSti<ciece « St. Joseph, Mo..... 
GREENLEAP ADV. Caner (NEw?! Mt Vernon St. Boston, Mass.*..1.. GR. Dunham HOFFMEYER-RUTLEDGE CO:!:Garfield Bank Bldg.Cleveland,’ 0.00.7. 
mS ORK) G-€f-8-h sso ccecccecce. D1 Gn StheAve case: New York City.... | Foley . (Continued on page 138) 
GREGG, BELA MULT ON pie a tie a aay coi Denver, Col. 5 
GREIG '& WARD, INC. 9g... 02077: 55 E. Superior St.Chicago, Ill... ..... EXPLANATION OF KEY LETTERS 
CREWS recta AGENCY, d...eBook Bldg. ....... Detroit, Mich. 7)n.+A. Av evenseller _ A—Recognized by American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, B—Recognized by Southern 
ek - AGCY., ING» ad: ; - Newspaper Publishers’ Association. C—Recognized by Canadian Daily Newspapers’ Association. 
GRIBBIN, HARR Sis ONG ----Hamm Bldg....... St. Paul, Minn....A, B, Connolly D—Local publishers’ recognition (agency’s statement). E—Recommended for recognition by 
GRIF 5 lf OD EG eee ne te SO St. Joseph, Mo.... Agricultural Publishers’ Association. F—Approved by Associated Business Papers, Inc. G—Rec- 
THON oe JOHNSON & MANN, ; 7 , ommended by Periodical Publishers’ Association. H—Member of American Association of 
GRIFFITH ABVG, AGENGY 1735 enti Ave. -New York City....C. H. Johnson Advertising Agencies. I—Member California Advertising Service Association. J—Member Cana- 
GRISWOLD - ESHLEMAN. COD oe? Bldg..... ---Racine, Wis....... Sian Association of Advertising Agencies. *—Head Office. Where agency has American 
THE TEE es, ee ia ace wig eas pieteiande sane ewspaper Publishers’ Association recognition, it also has local recognition, so notation to that 


effect bas been purposely omitted in listing. 
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Mount Vernon New Rochelle 


THE TWIN CITY DAILIES 


WILL CARRY YOUR MESSAGE TO OVER 
135,000 PEOPLE IN WESTCHESTER COUNTY, N. Y. 
The 


Mount Vernon New Rochelle 


Population Estimated Fourth Population Estimated 
1924—_49,000 1924—43.000 
The Daily Argus Richest The Standard-S 
; e Standard-star 
Average Buying 
Daily aes Average 
Circulation Section Daily 
October, November Circulation 


and December, 1923 
9.320 


In 
the State 


7,149 


The Largest Newspaper Circulation in Westchester County Under One 
Ownership. Area Includes 


MOUNT VERNON NEW ROCHELLE 
NORTH PELHAM MAMARONECK 
PELHAM HEIGHTS LARCHMONT 
PELHAM MANOR EASTCHESTER 
| TUCKAHOE — BRONXVILLE — SCARSDALE — QUAKER RIDGE SECTION 


Westchester’s Greatest Advertising Mediums— 
THE DAILY ARGUS Advertising for 1923 


Mount Vernon 7,911,932 lines of Paid Advertising. A 
gain of 675,794 lines over 1922. 


THE STANDARD STAR _ Since the consolidation on July 1, 1922 of 


The Evening Standard and The Daily Star, 
New Rochelle : 
sreat progress has been made. The Stand- 
ard-Star for 6 months carried 735,936 lines 
of advertising. 


2 COMPLETE 
PLANTS 


MOUNT VERNON 
40-page press 
11 Linotypes 
1 Ludlow 


NEW ROCHELLE 
24-page press 


9 Linotypes 
1 Ludlow 


Published by 


WESTCHESTER NEWSPAP ERS, Inc. 


Franklin A. Merriam, President 


Foreign Representative 
GEORGE B. DAVID & CO. 
NEW YORK, 110 E. 42nd Street CHICAGO, 1411 Hartford Avenue 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND THEIR SPACE BUYERS—U. S. Address Space Buyers 
. i ADVG. SERVICE, INC.de Lendrecie Blk..Fargo, N. D.*.....W. D. Jordan 
(Continued from page 136) ape i ninth lita Sco ag PE Minneapolis, Minn. (Fargo) 
Address Space Buyers eee ADV. AGCY., JESSE M.__ gh tee artecte 
HOGE, INC., HUBER ef. a ..+.347 Madison Ave...New York City.... CLAS SG RES SOON IU Damp NOt ocL Union Cent. Bldg..Cincinnati, O...... M..\L. ‘Staadkes 
HOLDEN ADV. ACCY., JOHN T. 
2 Jon OAD S ies steak ah Oschner Bldg...... Ree rerento: Ne -J. T. Holden K 
5, ADVAICOT ING s sersicte 244 StH AVG: secre ce New York City ¢ . F 
HOF LAND “ADV. Coton JOHN oe phe i \ AKAEN, SEGMUN DE e-2ennuec ne 1328 Broadway.....New York City.... en 
As, GAs Reo herr ci es 68 Devonshire St..Boston, Mass...... dae. Holland KALETZKY ADV. AGENCY ~~ 
HOLMES ADVG. AGCY., C. A..Westinghouse Bldg.Pittsburgh, Pa. CHARICE S (Eada. eete ees 527 S. Warren St..Syracuse, N. Y.. 
HOLMES ADV. AGCY., FRAN- 1. KA-LO SERVICE, ING. cisveteee eine 152 W. 42d ates +»-New York City. veLeater A. Loeb 
CES PRG-4-022 os gicidels wiosvcusleeees c 1N.Van Nuys Bldg.Los Angeles, Cal... KAMSLER CO., INC., SETH e-f,.1123 Broadway ....New york Coa 
: 5 F 1.* Detroit, ich... 
Feria Setclai oe Ne a oant80 N Wabash Ave, Chicame arti ce { Clare ee PRAPLAN, RALPE: Mae Ree | 263 5th Ave........New York City....+ 
chide Marea Sada da i W. 37th St New, Yous City. Beek mar KAREER’ ADV, SERVICE d. -r+0113 Lingoin St. . Celta + Boston, ope .-H. J. Manthorne 
Fea. Who : x altuexe's cleimetnele ams O 3 t......New York ity.. . . 
HOOPS ADV. CO. a-d-e-f-g-h....9. E. Huron St....Chicago, Ill........ Charles es Marvin KASTOR & SONS ADVG. CO., 1.14 E. Jackson Blyd.Chicago, Ill....... | 
HOOPES ADVG. AGCY., EDGARS suitable Bldg.... Wilmington, Del... BL oe Jr. WW Gne-8" Kialalsi tenet Geese Axcade® Bide min ae New York City....A. G. Kastor 
Bie LNG G-055 cmnulecemi ee cene : a = : op en at COD) 52 Vanderbilt Ave.Kansas City, Mo.. 
HOPPER ADVG. AGCY., INC. e..110 W. 40th St....New York SEY Ae, A Uiioene * (Joseph Pipes 
HORNE & LIVINGSTON a-d-e- ..1st Nat. Bk. Bldg.San Francisco, Cal. 1L. G Livingston “ KATZ -CO., JOSEPH defer t 506 Park Ave......Baltimore, Md... Louie’ ie ye 
EIOR'S TINGE (CO: 15 som eee 1st Nat. Bk. Bldg.Chicago, Ill........ M. R. Riorden 
HOUGHTON COUNTY ADV. ; KAUFMAN-CLIFFORD, INC..... Webster) Bldgs... Chicacovalll en) eae i 
GC YAR cae je oaaiotele cetera 832 Lake Ave...... Hancock, Mich,.... IAW, LA DV" AGCY nee) een .Aetna Bldg...... ..-Topeka, Kans. 
HOUSE OF HUBBELL) dest ois, 648 Huron Road. . .Cleveland, OF. 2. I. M. Adams KAY CO., J. ROLAND a-d-e-g 161_E. Erie St....Chicago, Ill...... 
HOUSE OF Di een iceecan Madison Ave...,New York City.... LSBs Alsip... -New York Citys: 
Beye ADV. SERVI : 3 Cro, Akasaka. Tokyo, Japan ..... 
Aen . Cone ee ee ....Marsh-Strong Bldg.Los Angeles, Cal...A. J, Houston Pee Bebe eer ae ae ae 
HOWARD ADV. SERVICE...... Transportat’n Bide? Chicago, Ill........ 137 Salisbury Sa., 
HOWARD CO., INC., E. T. a-e-g.117 W. 46th St....New York City....J. P, Daniel Fleet St. E. C..London, England... 
HOWARD) PRANKIB, coo. sne de 2574 MainkSt sae Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 255A George St....Sydney, Australia. 
HOWE ADVG AGCY. d......... Realty Bldg....... Port Arthur, Tex. crane ee ISDAN ED Nie Wta-2. conus he ee 95° Nassau iSé.c0 oc. New York City.. 
ae 7 - Nan Ge 4 . Hower KEAN’S SERVICE, MBS Gerri Srey: Lo "Central Stasis Boston, Mass,..... :iCharles D, Kean ! 
HOWER ADV. AUCY CO. el ere Tee Cot ee li F. Woolley KEARNEY ADV. CO; du cn Phoenix Bldg...... Butte, Mont........ | 
i M. R. oe i KEECH & BECK i ee 1269 Broadway....New York City.. ve B. Collins 
LAND ADV. AGCY., INC., , R. H. Howlan Albee Bldg. ....... Washington, D, C.-C. A. Keefer 
ET GS Blaes2 ee occ ence ee CORB ronda St eee 7 por eG H. S. Howland : Reveal. Naevi 
HOYT CO., INC., CHARLES W.116 W. 32d St....New York ity*. ATT AS oo oe Aor! Pat is 0c oe elena tee §- te ae 
a-d-e-f-g- iene Oe e: faa. Little. ‘Bidges v0. - Boston, Mass’... s.2<. aTonn S. Boyd KEELOR & HALE CO. of teseces 325 E. 4th St...... Cincinnati, O. .... 3 . ees 
3d Nat. Bk. Bldg. Springfield, Mass. RE EMER CO 7 CLAREN CERES Ae hte. eee Toledo, Ohio...... 
Tue te ee ee ee ‘NerieEbie ‘W. W. Hubbard © KEENAN ADV. AGCY, J. L. eg $50 E. Mais Se - Rochester, N. ¥...4 f+ E- Keenan 
HUBBARD PUBLICIRY — CO ae 324 Atlas Block....Salt L’ke City,Utah.A. E. Hubbard KEESHEN ADV. €O.id-ec5s see oe 2% W. Ist St.....Okla. City, Okla.. i 
HUDSON -ADVESCORd. eens. aane 135 Broadway..... New York City.. --T. Murray ‘ KEHLER, JAMES HOWARD....645 N. Michigan 4 Avi Chicago, Til. seen 
HUET, (CHARLES marlon mejorar ‘Chemical Bldg.....St. Louis, Mo...... Charles H. Huff 9 E. 40th St......New York City.. 
HULL, HARWOOD?*. Zane vnteigee. 81 San Francisco St.San Juan, Forto KEIM ADVG AGCY, d:..-... so Loli adAvere. «see New York City.. 
se es ae ee Cae a ee Lea ee FORTIER: 2) Rec (Wine en +-122 S. 18th St.....Philadelphia, Pa.. A 
a a-e-f-g- ribune arvue ew Yor ity....John Lang uis Fisher, Jr. 
HULSCHER- ROTHENBERG, INC. KELLAM & FISHER d.......... Ledger-Dispt. Bldg.Norfolk, er poi Vievings 
GsCe LP wicks clein chs dietchs pote sae Zain + Othe Steers ~New York City.... ( Chandler 
HUMEERT & JONES, f.......-.. 239 West 39th St..New York City.... KELLEY CO., MARTIN V. a-d-e-g.2d Nat. Bk, Bldg..Toledo, O.*...... iG Woblpart (New 
HUMMERT- HATFIELD CO, d-g..Chemical Bldg..... wt. Louis, Mo.,...G PB: Hatfield OW ata h Steere New York pee ; York) 
HUMPHREY CO., H. a fagwe Boylston St...Boston, Mass...... a Be seep eh KELSEY pea aferp-ane tatters 952 Ellicott Sq..... Bufiala, Ne Yenaees 
HUMPHREYS & MAT ; ¢ ave S. Mattheur MSRM PENT ON, ceiesecceoeee P. 1 G Bldg. .Chi Tae) eee 
(Gel ree ARN WAM ad, tos Bxchange Bldg....Stockton, Cal... M.S. Dunnagan KELSEY’ - MOONEY' - SpepEM, “°P** C46 Bldg. Chicago, E. J) Sanden 
HUNT CO., ATLEE ¥. a-d-ef....Lyon Bldg....0... Oakland, Cal...... INC EHF 53 s,2, Sls ning. Se /Cheoniela Bldg....San Francisco, Cal.. \E N. Kelsey 
HUNT: \COlUG. Bins date eoacese 20° Vesey St.cee.0. New York City.... Man KEMPER € “SOMAS RC MLO Rye Stns oy, ue Cincinnati, (Osler 
4 34 : Geo. Bon Hunt KENDALL) CO\). ... sit caste noone 02 W. 42d St....New York Cit 
HUNT-LUCE AGCY., INC. a-d-e..Park Sq. Bldg....Boston, Mass... | Beery ae KIERNAN & CO," FRANK “eg (198 Brosdeuy ley Yok Se | 
HUNTER’S ADVG, SERVICE....14 W. Wash’ton St. Chicago; LU aveleve.eis Paul C. Hunter (7 KILMER AGENCY, WILLISLewis & Chenango 
116 W. 39th St....New York City.,..Paul ©. Hu ¢ os Jal Sed Oe aa tyOn, Sra ot Steen hae eee Binghamton, N. Ve Edith Quirk | 
HUNTINGTON %CO) diissu ses Ea PAC Weelovthasee ne: New York City....M. E. Carlson KINDSGRAB CO:. ING. Peel. 41 Union Square...New York City.. 
HUNTINGTON & ASSOCIATES, KING, JOHN oe CTE nS Crate Newman-Stern Bldg.Cleveland, O....... Es L. Goldbach 
Gra SOPs Bian sie adie ger he ac 47 Wems4the Sten ves New York ier KINGSEGN! CO... clemecukes dene Citizens’ Bldg..... Cleveland, Okina 
HURD, RATE G hae ann fae Lincoln Bldg...... Bridgeport, ‘Conn. KINNEY (& MURRAY... ).0.0) 00002 25 Church St......New York City,...H. G. Murray 
HURJA- JOHNSON HUWEN, INC.Hearst Bldg....... Chicago; Gilt o ae; ¢ IDR Seg ielO ES Wie ees 116 W. 39th St. »»-New York City: 2 [Leo E. Kirby 
E-file ahajetuwrts oie ee: se acto eee W ae & eucadens er AY. O, Hurja KIRKGASSER & CO., GEORGE J. L, A. Drew ’ 
Bldgi~ Mietsraateramer os Angeles, Cal... : CESS 3): COP RIMS Oo iS. dcnpe tees Wrigl Blidge co. Chi Til isreient -- UGeo. J. Kirk 
HUTCHINS ADVG. CO., INC. d.10 S. Union Si!!! Rochester, N. Y...M. S. Hutchins KIRKPATRICK ADV. SERVICE Nes oest ne Banke tee €o. J. Kirkgasser 7 | 
Horne os one ae afte! Masonic Temple.. :: Phoenix, MATIZ ios ate WAM OME) 9.00 -« ais, aha See RA oe Bidgrageer cnt Portland, Oe arek 
as uL & SON, IN RE KIRTLAND-ENGEL CO. a-e -g -646 N. Michi Chi Il a 
BRICK <d-@:2. cae. cas Henry Bldg........Portland, Ore..... F. T. Hyskell KLAU. VAN PIETERSOM. DUN- ae Peo SS SIA 3 ao DeWolfe 
I IGA UNC. a-d 2622p. eee tees 417 Sycamore St...Milwaukee, Wis.. A. Van Pietersom 
‘ “ KLAUSNER, JULIUS: ++ eeee+-2-280 Madison Ave. -New York Cityiae | 
INDEPENDENT ADV. pawn Life Bldg....Nashville, Tenn.... REIN ATIVE CO dN: meen ee TW sene tee cane New York City.. 
INGALLS ADV. AGCY., E Li x r H, J. Kleinm | 
Mila ytaGinns Eisen . od:d scotia WTA tae aO GUO TLUEN MSSEE OF one Lynn, Mass....s.6 Soe REAN ADV. AGCY., H. J. 215 F Ss F : R. e Cratiels | 
INGOLDSBY CO., WILLIAM A.Cham. of Com, Bldg.Los Angeles, Cal.*.A. L. Callopy ss eeeseeeceteceescsseeeeeuens 1215 Filbert St....Philadelphia, Pa... ] G7 Sutherland 
G-G20-2" Saisie laiassye oxetagayore’s leustapeiote arate Electric Bldg -San Diego, Cal....William M. Geddes E M. F Kine | 
INTERNATIONAL ADV, AGCY.d.Middle City Bldg.. Philadelphia, Pa... ifs INES ADV, SAGGCY J) otne. een Klines Bldgienn. sae Kent; Oli ee siele (Cleveland) 
INTERNATIONAL) “AD VG... ete ce Oswego, N. Yuwees VY 1442 E, 112th St.. Cleveland, (Ole ces \F. L. Kline 
INTERNATIONAL PRESS ASSN.15 Park Row..... New York City..-.¢34 Bruhn : (Kent) 
287 Broadway ....New York City....W TenSiberist KVING CO., ARTHUR R221. Rea) Bidgiiriangiqee Terre Haute, Ind.. 
56 Potsdamer St...Berlin, Germany..."'* ~° Merch. Bk. ed .Evansville, ind.... 
INTERNATIONAL PROPRIETA- , KLING-GIBSON CO. a-e-f-g......220 S. State St....Chicago, Til, ae --Caroline E. Bonne- 
REE CNC A afs asc) stone ae cera 108 Peachtree St....Atlanta,Ga.......s Quimby Milton 4 sen 
INTER-STATE ADV, AGCY aiievn o ctiie-s tne le ek oSheama aes ae KLOTZ & LCOS HIM caer ereneein Ist Nat. Bk. Bldg..Hammond, Ind... 
PRE EAN D,| AP He tiene een en 405 4th Avetis. «ce Pittsburgh, ae iar KINTCEEEICOs aoc... teen ie 137 S. La Salle St..Chicago, Ill...... a 
‘i 7 Tr : ox 1] cvee Z i 
SO ONCE ER CRECY See PO Une Seo ENA] KNIGHT, INC., EMERSON B. d-g.319 N. Penn St.,..Indianapolis, Ind...f &° @; Knight 
Grds0-2 Ha. Saraatan ina tec care 23 He. 26th St... 2... New York City.... KNOWLES om SOB Simca gcc 320' Market St.....San Francisco, Cal. | 
IZZARD CON are-2. . tedelee Cae @imes! Bldgs ssn Seattle, Wash.*.... KOBBE., INC., PHILIPa- “O-B wees 258 5th Ave...;.. -New York City....W. H. Kern 
Call” Bide. semaine San Francisco, Cal. ’ M. M. Taylor | 
J KOCH CO., INC. a-d-e-f-¢-h...:.. 432 Broadway Milwaukee, Wis....4C. F. Bennett 
i Va 7 C. E. Walters 
JACOBS 6 COicb=d es ee Jacobs Bldg. Piers «se Clinton, iSaCee snes M. E. Wilson KOCHSRADVAAGCY 2. ean cee 208 Broadway ..... Brooklyn, N. Y.... 
JACOBS AGCY., DILLARD a-b-d- KOHL ADVERTISING AGENCY. 
CaP dic oreialorale rere ston Nes seative tas Candler “Bldg.:.... Atlanta, «Gales etereits R, S. Peacock GMM TT Se ein ss ersichs dished odes Fidelity Bldg...... Tacoma, Wash.....H. F, Kohl 
AFFE & JAFFE d Lissner Bld Los Angeles, Cal... { Rubin Jaffe KOHORN ADV. AGENCY, H. B. 
J & JAPBEQd: <p. coereeee issner Beceeiee es PAGES yet: Ben lates: 00% bene eh ae whe Ch aN i Sa ae Leader-News Bidg..Cleveland, O.......H. B. Kohorn 
JAMAICA ADVG. SERVICE. d...360 Fulton St...... Jamaica, N. Y. ...S. M, Hall KOLLOCK: ee ab D. a-d-g....201 Devonshire St..Boston, Mass......E. D. Kollock 
JAMIESON & CO., INC. d-g...... 353) (Sth “Aveluscene New York City....W. A. Raidy : KOONSI& (COsrdt su. o eee Dixie Terminal..... oe Ons. oedCles B. Riesenbeck 
JARNAGIN ADVG. AGCY., J. R I. ES bie Ba KOSTER ADV. 4h em ago-tt E, 169th S....New York City.... - «Kae 
ier . ) i AL Fran orm E, Kra | 
sins te se iaiaie' cn esis ies SiGe aieieeia Volunteer Bldg... «Chattanooga, Tenn...) Go > wriieht KRAFF ADV. AGCY. a-d-e-f......Marquette Bldg....Minneapolis, Minn.. 4 Roger CG. Rawsom | 
JAYO ADVG. AGCY., INC. d....213 W. 4th St...... Winst’n-Salem. N.C.H. Tracy Odom J. Anderson . 
JEPRERSON & GOs. Hoo) seen a en eee eke Niles ii Machi i00 attr. KRICHBAUM-LIGGETT CO. e-f..Engineers Bldg....Cleveland, O....... 
JENKINS, FARSON & WAL- KROES HARRY): Hace. as ae 280 Broadway.....Asbury Park, Nw J. 
BERG SINGike-Rie eee aos Wrigley Bldg...... Chicago, Ill... ss. ; New York City. ar 
JENKINS-MARTIN g.. -1713 Sansom St....Philadelphia, Pa...A. L. Martin noe ADVG. AGCY., JOHN32 Clinton St...... John G, Krueger 
JENNER, GEORGE O. 6912 Hollyw’d Blvd.Hollywood, Cal..... DES 0 2s aids eres a Rs Oe Kinmonth Bldg. ...Newark, N. J...... William Rankin 
JEWISH ADV. & PUBLICITY KUNSAEAN ADVG. SERVICE....528 Washington St. Reading, Pare ve 
PAG CY. eriereseteetnoelelerae a sae 158 E. Broadway..New York City.. 
JEWISH PUBLICITY SERVICE, W. touts " err Sanitet theslback L 
#ijaielia\lenetexs iviecaiele: elayslsrarbvesete svete - ti tens IY... 00 a ue 
FOuEIS Fon NaH AEMORE +116 9 uetagee ed iio LAFFERTY ADV. SERVICE d...Savings Bank Bldg.Grand Rap., Mich. {jr Wy, Watterty, Ste 
PEM Na sete etic aie ROS Aa Ss «SRO 326 E. Huron St....Chicago, Ill........ P. A. Johnson AR LENS TPAC see +e+eee.-Syndicate Bldg....Oakland, Cal...... j 
JOHNSON ‘ADVERTISER'S’ SE LAKE & DUNHAM ADV. AGCY., Henry Lake 
NER ec, ce ean ae Diep ee Washington, D, C..Gardner F, Johnson INC. a-b-d-egs...s.. -sssseeessExchange Bldg.....Memphis, Tenn, .., | Bd: $._ Dunham 
Hee: z jf B. E. Wyatt LAMBERT & FEASLEY, INC. a- ES: 
JOHNSON-DALLAS CO. a-d-e-g-h.Greenfield Bldg...../ Atlanta, geet: es T. Thompson Pe Goa a CEU eR en ar 17 E. 49th St «New York City....E, Whitlock 
JOHNSON & McBRIDE......... Cardner Bldg...... Utica, ING Se coeraiereys LAMAR, REJANNIER & Mc- . ieee . 
JOHNSON-READ & Co. a-d-e-f-g-h.202 S. State St....Chicago, Ill........ ‘Carl H. Jenkins TBO: ate den Sune eae -125 West 42nd St..New York City.... 
‘ ¥ jee G. Payne (San - LAMPORT-McDONALD GO. 0:d-¢- 
Bae ON: AYRES CO, Seine ot Market St....San Francisco, Cal. Francisco Tek LORS, «ic Nata Sua eee -.-J. M. S, Bldg....South Bend, Ind...E. B. Gemberling 
drcleebatevalce: © aay creerchente nic aie 316, “13th (St.e.0--s Oakland Gal. eees | C. F. Jenz (Oak- 
land (Continued on page 140) 
JONES SONS CO., EDWARD en en Pe euis had ve a qaee 3 a ee BR es eas : - 
SE veissac a iejeel sieve aitapele’ ». ave ehebataty tera rele nion ve....Providence, - i.e. etca 
fg R iH ices, Ww. ae ins Pecalert Saeed) la Baty reed lose alt 
ae 3 . Klause (Cin- —Recognize y American Newspaper Publishers’ Association —Reecognized by Southerm 
JONES CO., RALPH H. oe Bie a yearns: ESPs cinnatt) « Rook: Newspaper Publishers’ Association. C—Recognized by Canadian Daily Newspapers’ Association. 
pes De ae Trangmar (New D—Local publishers’ recognition (agency’s statement). E—Recommended for recognition by 
York) Agricultural Publishers’ Association. F—Approved by Associated Business Papers, Inc. G—Ree- 
JONES-MORTON, INC. a-d...... 348 Main St...... Johnstown, Pa.... ommended by Periodical Publishers’ Association. H—Member of American Association of 
ee aes AGCY., INC., WY-107 Chenango Stay neeamton Noy Advertising Agencies. I—Member California Advertising Service Association. J—Member Cana- ‘ 
LIE oP Sr ialea OO AoC oe 381 4th Ave. -+»New York City..,.B.W.Heimer (Bing- dian Association of Advertising Agencies. *—Head Office. Where agency has American: 
Bovann Bldg., hamton) Newspaper Publishers’ Association recognition, it also has local recognition, so: notation to that. 
Si Wee ite Sydney, Australia., effect has been purposely omitted in listing. 
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A Press for 40 
Pages from. 


~ 4O Plates 


FULL SPEED—NO COLLECTING 


30,000 per hour from a single set of plates for 40- 
38-36-34-32-30-28-26-24 and 22 pages. 60,000 


per hour from two deliveries on the smaller runs. 


NIAGARA FALLS GAZETTE 


Where one of these presses may be seen in daily operation 


THE DUPLEX 40-PAGE-FOR-PLATE PRESS, PRINTING THE NIAGARA FALLS GAZETTE 


HIS press meets the exact needs of the publisher running one or two large editions each week. The 
large edition, of any number of pages, is produced at the same speed as the smaller issues. There are 
no collect products at half productive speed and the restriction of four page increments is eliminated. 


Duplex construction represents the best materials obtainable and the highest quality of workmanship. 
Tried and proved principles of design have been adhered to throughout. An investigation and inspection is 
convincing. 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


Main Offices & Works—Battle Creek, Mich. 


World Building New Temple Building Chronicle Building 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND THEIR SPACE BUYERS—U. S. 
(Continued from page 138) 


Address Space Buyers 

EADY CA DVie: ACG Nas: napa tenia 304 Belt Ave...... St. Louis, Mo..:..:. 
LANDAU, ADOLPH B. d....... 157 E. Broadway...New York City.... 
LANDSHEFT ADV. AGCY. e-f..Brisbane Bldg..... Buffalo, NWYVoweese 
LANDSMAN, BENJAMIN a-d-e..47 W. 34th St..... New York City....Thos. F. McDermott 
ANE ORD eH IG cnite ces ere see! Austell Bldg.......4 Atlanta,s (Ga ws isitole 
LANGDON-LAWRENCE CO..... 608 S. Dearborn St.Chicago, IIll........ 
LANYON-CUMMINGS SERVICEDiscount Bidg..... Cleveland: 1O.*% 2... J. H. Lanyon | 

Maweiteisiclsicre a dip cist Pn coins oe need. Whi 44tha screens New York City....J. Hoyt Cummings 


LA PORTE & AUSTIN d-e-f-g..350 Madison Ave..New York City....F. Benson Teedom 
LARCHAR-HORTON CO. a-d-e-f-g.44 Franklin St. ~=vProvidence, Ri 1iip Wc oR eNoren 
35 Congress St.....Boston, Mass...... 
BAW Y ERS’ ADVS COM INC Wy. s205. leiDertyeotce. Coe New York Cityiis.. 
WAY CO., ING, THE aed-crn anes 5. Wis th Stan. .2. New York City.... 


{James F. Martime 


LEDDY & JOHNSTON a-e-g....41 Park Row...... New York City....) Dhos. W. Ferrow 
| Wm. Eichhorn 
jo ol Se aie sovceceoeeDispatch Bidg.....St: Paul, Minne... 
AIRE GWA TAKER inc iefefereyvapeteipictene ii eter ccm tees Atlanta; Gariceaies 
GRE WILSON Oy cesBiea cc ciusiee 6 Church St... New Haven, Conn. . 
O45) Main Stieewsa Bridgeport, Conn... . 

EEES, GEORGE Ex. divccwdeente Euclid. Bldgs. oes Cleveland, Ohio.....G. E. Lees 
LEGGETT, J. ALEXANDER....1476 Broadway.....New York City.... 
LENHOFF, FRANK W......... 22 Quiney Sti. 5- Ghicagon Liles. 
LENINGTON & SHAW ADVG ek a 

DIGR VICE istics scole ataelere stab ine leteteteteye tate aithaiite. «erent allasse Dexa nae ; 
LENOX HILL ADVG. AGCY. d..1318-2d Ave........New York City... Henry LN ghe 
LENT: EDWARD) On) Jreeenaeie 168-17th St........Milwaukee, Wis....£dward O. Lent, Jr. 


A. F. Reill 

LEON, AGENCY, AUDLEY K..110 West 34th St..New York City.... } Audley eee 

LESAN ADV. AGCY., H. E. a-d-440 4th Ave........New York City*... J) Charles Lansdown 
Crp BW! ee cae 08 sie Mec seb ee Republic Bldg......Chicago, Ill, ...... f ab eas 

LESSING ADV. CO. d-e-g........ 94 Grand Ave...... He G Bese 

{ Nate LeVene 

/ H. M. Friesley 

| M. A, Odhener 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


LEVENE, FRIESLEY CO. a-e.....¢ 
LEVIN CO., INC., CHARLES D. 


104 Mission St.....San Francisco, Cal. 


eee oF 7 foie J Henry Blum 
Gog hoc ace a ee Fisk Bldg. .......<..New York City. eee 1 Ghatles) Dialevin 
LEVEY, H. H. a-¢-2..5....0-.--Marbridge Bldg. ....New York City. hy 
VY; “ALFRED dre=g'occiemie cisterns 171 Madison Ave...New York City....M. Maher 
RWIS: ADV. AGCY., INC. a...Evening Star Bldz.Washington, D. C.. 
LEWIS. ADV. CORP.’ d-g........220 Broadway......New York City... -John Karch 
LEWIS & COFFEE ADV. AGCY.Citizens & Southern: { F. E. Coffee 
BBO oS k's ww bh tetas nee aetoe Bldg. fa. scisye tacts ae AtlantanGal. < sarees. 1 P. A. Trimble 
CeHOMMEDIBEU COF We.ctenten cc 1625 California Sti. sam Francisco, Cale 
ICERLE,, VAIZE REDS ie: wistitcrciemictrt: 17 West 34th St....New York City....Alfred Lief 
LIGHTROOM, iW). uk ardetesutevaere 1 Madison Ave....New _York City.... 
LIGHTSVAD Ve AGCY Sienvilewneral ele Goiateelel la tejslene rere eiaeres 3irmingham, Ala... 
LILLIBRIDGE, INC., RAY D....111 Broadway...... New York City....J. A. Vessey 
EIVLY Tk COW AL ERE Direc: 5 Na Salle St.....Chicagcos lle. heen. 
JINC( DV, SERVICE, INC. 
; ae ial os svsie andlor yale eebeteveteeterele. G2 Ont 00 CE ANY Ce. suc ease New York City....L, V. Storr 
LINDER, EMANUEL a-d-e. Sere202 Wi tedoueccrien New York City.... 
LINDSAY, We BY. Fo acmeisade ces clo) Wino Oth iStavae ne NewaMionk (City nen 
LIPMAN, © Ast 0d Sawa siteiarete cleus x -201 Concord St....Breoklyn, N. Y ">. 
; 77 BOWety.. ces. New York City.... 
i LE ADV. AGCY., INC. 
: eae rie - helen cones alte aiete ole 7 5-Sth “Aves iclaineene New York City....Frank M. Weber 
LIV MOR : KNIGHT “CO; 
Te yee oe : S SEVe ie cries ote AZ Pet Gilest  eraeye estat Providence, R. I....R. C. R. Noren 
LOCALIZED ADV. CORPORA- . : 
TION 2.0... cee cele pea ec OUmpasteAtwateristDetrortum LICH ae ear 
; Miss E. Cushing 
.WO¢ ACKELFOR OE) SRS eS 5 o gota San Francisco, Cal.* (San Francisco) ; 
Hes ier ee 45 5. eager 643 S. Olive St....Los Angeles, Calif. te he cero 
14 W.Washingt’n St.Chicago, Ill........ = omer © ont 
cago) 
LOEWY ADV. AGCY. @-e......,..5 Beekman St.2.... New York City....Ar Sad Loewy 
LOGAN, INC., THOMAS F. a-e-680 5th Ave.......New York City.. 
FABMN  -. via dacs cviawy copilecivineita Soe eH eICHICgs ENV ACMICA@O Ahi ca cope 
Hibbs Bldg...+...... Washington, D. C.. 
LONG ADV. SERVICE e-g....... Porter Bldg.. span Jose) Caliien rt ‘Alvin Long 
LONG, Jr. (CHARLES Age ances 1420 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
LONG-COSTELLO, INC. a-e-g....Mallers Bldg....... Chicagon lls ecee sar 
LONGi& UMAVERS |) oe eeneees 6 ea Stae:.i: ie oc gs ole 
LORD & THOMAS a-e-g.......... Wrigley B nicago, pensietsin ; 
Ma celine Recker clit Bl. ey York City....E. E. Bullis-P. V. 
Corporation Bldg...Los Angeles, Cal... Troup (Chicago) ; 
Surrey House, Vi. D. D. Jones (Los. 
toriLa Embank-. Angeles)! fener 
ment, W.C. 2....London, England... 
LOSS\ J.-H. .c. oe. eee onion 3115 Fulton St..... Chicago, DUS oc. 
LOUCHARD ADV) AGGY) semee 616% Main St....Dallas, Texas...... 
BOUGEE (CO. 2h Eide 4 (Bleek Sti. 2 sleemuare a Haverhill, Mass. .. E.. F. Lougee 
COVE Fe LON Ed eee eee People’s Savings x 
Bankwpldg.” Sea. Evansville, Ind. ...D. E. Love 
LOVEKIN CORPORATION, R. E. ; ie 
Oe Sid; i a aR a te OUS, -1eih Stale Philadelphia, Pa..-..97 0 Gclane 
LOW CO., INC., FE. J.d-e-f-¢...... Sew neath St asraeys New York City....C. S. Doane 
LOYD ADV. AGCY., SAM...... 246 Fulton St..... Brodkiya, NN. Yar e 
S Fo MOOG arenes .»«Northw ‘Ghicago, Tlss-.%.°,.% 
LUNKES ADV. CO.... Northwestern Bldg.Chicag Tohn “BMAESCAe 
LYDDON & HANFORD CO., INC.11James St........ Rochester, N. Y.*. (Rochester) ; Dor- 
@-dee-feg occ Abate e+ee 110 E. 42nd St....New York City.... othy W. Hagen 
(New York) 


Harry M. Lynch 


LYNCH, INC., HARRY M. a-d-e-f.Citizen’s Bank Bldg.Kokomo, Ind.....:. (CaiGente watson 


BMION AGCY Ss es5.ociscitiaas «eeeeeeUnderwood Bldg...San Francisco, Cal.M. Stillman 
J. Bernard Lyon 
LYON ADVG, AGCY., INC. a-e-g.Times Bldg........ New York City... } Ralph beep 
| Robert E. Carew 
LYTLE CO., J. HORACE a-d-e-f-g,Mutual Home Bldg.Dayton, Ohio...... { S. H. Ankeney 


LE. G. Frost 
M 


-Advertising Bldg.... 
-Hamilton National. 


McADAM ADV. SERVICE d-f... 
McBRYDE ADVG. AGCY........ 


Teta ; § Will McAdam 
Wheeling, W. Va... Ray Bi Gost 


Bank Bide. i. sss. Chattanooga, Tenn.. 
MeCANDLISS#CONd-e2- cose ake. Commonwealth Bldg.Portland, pagel 
MtCANN CO:, H. K. a-e-f-g-h....< 61. Broadway.. -New York City*. LF. F. Hilson (New 
National City Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio.... York) 
McCann Bldg...... San Francisco, Cal. 
4 Kin geSts abv Toronto, Canada.... 


: : 808 Patterson Bldg.Denver, Colo....... 
McCARTY COMPANY d-e-f-g-i....Detweiler Bldg. «... Los Angeles, Calif.T. T. McCarty 
McCLURE’S ADV. SERVICE....Union Nat’l Bank. 


i PG w se erste ordeere Cleveland, Ohio. . 
McCLURE ADV. AGCY., O. J. a-.111 W. Monroe St). Chicago; DiI tes ae 5 6) J. McClure 
McCORMICK-VAN D E MAR K. 
ADVIGY SERVICE. oh .ceeeoee Beattie Bldg ...... Houston, Texas..... 

MéeCRE ADDY, i= law oh eee meine SPE. 4istuStaee soe New York City. ns 
McCUTCHEON.- GERSON SER V-64 W. Randolph St.Chicago, Ill*....... F. Johnson 
RCE aed-e-g'S..., tan sc eis ee oete Sark RoW cuccae New York City.. Philive Noel 

48 St. Martins Lane.London, England... 
McFARLAND PUBLICITY SERV-Crescent & Mulberry 1K Fred Rowe 
RCTS last 2 Bienes eines ate eisteteonieiee Sts. Syste shere se Harrisburg, Pa.....) Milton M. Lemer 
ree CO., EUGENE a-d-e-f- 

Sele Miceret ee arthur tte 1211Chestnut St....Philadelphia, Pa....Miss E. M. Levy 
MeJUNKIN ADV. CO. a-d-e-g-h....5 S. Wabash Ave. sGhicavou Tila, cemns Frank B. Avery 
McKEE CO., INC., HOMER’ a-d- ~e-g. Kahn Bldg. . ...+ Indianapolis, Ind...Frank R. Law 
McKENNA-MULLER d........... 186 Joralemon St..Brooklyn, N. Y.. hy al enn 
McKENNEE & TAYLOR, INC....350 Madison Ave...New York City....D. E. Provost 


McKINNEY CO. a-d-e-f-g........58 E. Washington St.Chicago, Ill........ me jpn 
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Address Space Buyers 

McLAIN-SIMPERS ORGANIZA-207 W. Washinstons Riad Pa*®, 

TION a-d-e-f-g-h.......2. DOO, mel Be ma dtc ddan "Miss F. Dart 

9 East “45th St.....New York re f 

McLAUCHLIN ADV. AGCY...... Market Bldg. ..... Norfolk, Va. ai. H. McLaughlin 
McLAUGHLIN & CO., INC....... Ledger-Dispatch Bld.Chicago, Ill........ ; 
McMANUS-O’REGAN AGCY. a. .30 No. MichiganAv.Detroit, Mich...... William B, O’Regan 
McMULLEN CO., ROBERT M. 

(CFS ee Cans hata OUD eS Ao ane D2 SS themAnie amie stats New York City....W. W. Henderson 
McOUAIG.S GC. Bick een neni 144 Sterling Ave...Buffalo, N. Y.....- C. B. McQuaig 
McQUILKIN ADVG. AGGCY:; 

SIE CLAIR ° 2.5 Gs... as swore een he Cee eee Sheboygan, Wis.... 
McSWIGAN-TEBBETS CO.......2 230-5th Ave.. .-Pittsburgh, Pa..... 


McVEY ADV. CO., HUGH a-2../.122 S.* Lawrence. .Wichita, Kans......Miss Jewel Bunyan 


MacAVINCHE, ALEX® Jive cc suis 30 N. Dearborn St. Chicago, pO SA cicoin M. M k 
MACE ADV. AGCY. a-d-e-f-g...... Lehmann Bldg.....Peoria, Ill......... ah Par ers 
MacGIBBON & WATSON d...... 1556 Webster St...Oakland, Calif. ae sis: Watson 
MACHEN & DOWD CO. a-e-f-g-h..Produce Exchange. Toledo, ‘Ohio. 
Bldg tise. ee ete ‘E, A. Machen 
317 National Bldg.Cleveland, Ohio. 
MacINTOSH ADV. AGCY. 2.20. Wortyas ld oo) cmaer Duluth, Minn...... 
MackENNY CO}, WA) Bildtoescce 1830 ee Steers Philadelphia, Pa’, on, Ga eae Mayheld 
MacMANUS, INC., THEODORE. 708 Keith Bldg.*...Detroit, Mich...... 
IBS QO Biaclats,io 2 Ae ausl ore Ee Nicholas Bldg......Toledo, O. 
MacMARTIN ADV. AGCY., INC. ae meee 
20-0 fi BN ce bind eo oR ee Security Bldg......Minneapolis, Minn.. | Porter E.  aarden 
MADISON ADV. SERVICE...... 347 Sth Ave......% New York City.. 
MAGBEE ADV. SERVICE d..... Carton Villa, Ft. 
Dallas Park..... Miami, ~Platscamee nial 
MAGGERT. MAY Malan : . E. Maggert 
MAGGERT, MAYNARD E, d.....139 N. Clark St....Chicago, IlIL....... ik Mf Side 
‘ ; id ran . Cross 
MAGOON ADVG. CO., DON d....2764 Prairie Ave..St. Louis, Mo...... (St. Louis) 
2043 Keefer St....Vancouver, B. C. Harry Cross 
MAGUIRE ADVG. AGCY., E, V. ee 
ISS) 51 G-dass-csis sae Ae ee Penfield Bldg...... Philadelphia, Pa...Marg. T. Maguire 
MAHOOL, KATHRINE H. d..... 14 E, Lexington ae Baltimore, Md..... Kath H. Mehaol 
MAILO ADVG. AGCY @ dares 118 E. 18th St....New York City.. --Sylvan Magnus 
MAISH CO!, JAY Hye: 400 ER Geis Ste S ae aa on Brn cu Howard B. Thomp- 
131 st Broa t.Columbus, O.. 035. n 
MaLee, SERVICE, HARRY C. o 
SEE Ba lets aliele ares lave suahci Seen 155 E. Superior St.Chicago, Ill........W. J. MacInnes 
MANDEL, ERNEST Ee Seen 132 Nassau St..... New York Gis eee L. Mandel 
MANKE OSBORNE ADV. SERV- Edward H. Manke 
MATE BRC CO. HOBIE 5 ee eas Lee aide ae avingeone pauses aay Mo.. AE W. Osborne 
(Bal iol drone cicients OSs Maiti SEeereietee artford, Conn....Helen W. Raw: 
eke LORS PUBLICITY, i 
e-f 30) Church (St. ast. New York City....W. Hull Western 
MARBLE ADV. AGCY. +.....Eve. Star Bldg....Washington; D. C. 
MARCH RUE | P idee es Herald Bideine. oa. Dl Paso, exes ‘Rufe P. March 
MAR-GE-LET DIV. (GOW ere rere Title Guar. Bldg..Cincinnati, O...... 
MARGON, ROBINSON CO. b-d-e.Lincoln Bldg......Louisville, Ky..... 2 cette 
MARKS ADV. CO., INC: a-d...... 45 W. 34th St....New York oo aes E. Marks 
MARKWELL, NORMAN M. ......498 West End Ave.New York City. 
MARSCHALK & PRATT, INC. 
(CEPI ET AS HERE Tes Seo ie 49 W. 45th St....New York City....S. L. Meulendyke 
MARSH ADV. AGCY., EDW. H. 
(ZEROS cir AOE Bane niacin Besse: Blidget Springfield, Mass... 
MARSH ADVG. AGCY, FRANK, .Walton Bldg....... Atlanta: dea’ sweteien Frank Marsh 
MARSH, OLIVER ALLYN...... 20 W. 34th, St....New York City.. 
MARSHALL, GEORGE M. a-g....5 N. LaSalle St. : Chicago, Tyee ‘George M. Marshall 
MARTIN ADVG. Rone wee doe gu Security. Bldgreresrere Minneapolis, pe 
MART UNMEAD VG) ICOM danaaa aes 1400 Broadway..... New York City....F. M. Wolsky 
MARTIN (CO.,. FRANK. Viacniccu Owen Bldg........ Detroit, Mich...... ..Frank V. Martin 
MARTIN, GEORGE d............ 105 W. 40th St....New York City....B. Cooney 
MARTIN, TOHN VEX d-e5 ce ae Century Bldg...... Chicago;) TS eee ‘James M. Waage 
MARTIN & DAVIDSON a@........ Spreckels Bldg..... San Diego, Cal....Edwin E. Martin 
MARTINIERE ADV. ee Bio a ie.) stoners metre Columbus, Ga...... 
MARVIN, NEWTON R..........- 01 Park Ave...... New York City.... 
MARYLAND ADVG. SERVICE. “207 W. Redwood St.Baltimore, Md..... 
MASONPADV: A GCY tes nt alee. Cees arenas Hancock, Md...... M. McCall 
MASON, C. HENRY a-de-g....... 136 East Ave...... Rochester, N. Y.... { R. E. Warner 
NASSEECO IS. Mi 0d--ae eee Sloane Bldg...... Cleveland, O....... K. H. Kolpien 
MASSENGALE ADV, AGCY. a-b- ie W. Peachtree { W. R. Masseng il; 
Seo So Bla lots siete faye sie: s eee, Ee aes Atlanta, Gas. - comes 4{N. L. Angier 
“ | Norman Cole 
MATHEWSON, WARD M. d..... 1400 Broadway..... New York City....Wd. M. Mathewson 
MATTESON-FOGARTY-JORDAN. 
(COL WAGIEA . Gon aaa ean As 215 N. Michigan Av.Chicago, Ill........ 
MATTHEWS ADV. CORPORA- 
PELON ARIA G-e-F. somite ee 110: S. Dearborn. St. Chicago, Tiss... 
MATTHEWS COMPANY f....... a College St...... Buffalo, N. Y..... {Ff prety ieee: 
MATTOCKS-McDONALD CO. d. 5th Ave. W. & 
Br ot Stic,-Duluth, Minn. .on -Norton Mattocks 
pee ADV. CO., INC. a-d-e-f- ; Hct ir M. Matos 
LounmatOr 6 adgou eee heres. Bulletin Bldg......Philadelphia, Pa... 2M. W. Thompson 
MAXON ADVG,. EFFICIENCY.521 Pettygrove St.,Portland, Ore.*.... : 
SLAG eh LEN (eee ee P) QO: Box 3575. E. Lee Maxon 
1416 Western Ave. .Seattle Wann peter 
cre als ik McLAUGHLIN CO. 
fan ber ON atrane shai (e ata efeuttaleretere onets Michigan Av.Chicago, Ill........ 
MAY SADVG. AGCY., NE oN ‘Chestnut St. ‘Philadelphia, ‘a...Frank McGinnis 
MAYER CO., GEORGE .s+ee2.224 W. Huron St. Chicago, etl] aae) eee 
MAYES ADVG. SERVICE titre 312 Berks County 
‘ Trust Co. Bldg..Reading, Pa....... 
MAYS ADV. AGCY., THOMAS D. [Tati iGreen 
GEOn A aterechere olcrem anothers eats echt Sone Mutual Bldg....... Charleston, W. Va. Alb. D. Williams 
MEANY; PHILIP. Jiod's..0.00.00% o Van Nuys Bldg....Los Angeles, Cal...W. L. Grant 
MEARS ADVG., INC. a-e-g..... -36 W. 40th St....New York City....H. B. Cundrey 
MEARS, CHARLES W........... Keith Bldg...... = Glevelands 1 ©) seine Charles W. Mears 
MERAD COSC Ey. che ek ae Land Title Bldg.. . Philadelphia, be ee 
MERCANTILE ADV. CO. d@....! 1914 13th St., N.W.Washington, DOC Hert 
MERCANTILE SERVICE CORP..739 Thatcher Bidg. ~Pueblo, (Coleen sere plist 
MERCHANTS ADVG. SERVICE.231 W. 39th St....New- York’ City. ane 
MERCHANTS BUSINESS BUILD- ’ 
ERSUSER VI CHi me ties anete cee -..239 W. 39th. Stu...New York City.... 
MERCHANTS SERVICE ... 231 W. 39th St....New York City.. 
MEREDITH: & CO:; ING ds.ndec -410 Cannon Pl... Troy, IN Stay ssc veraratomee . Russell D. Meredith 
MERRIAM COMPANY, THE d...22 Thornley St....Boston, Mass.*. ‘F, N. Merriam, Jr. 
“985 High St......Newburyport, Mass." 
MERRILL, PRICE & TAYLOR. _ 
Co 12a or el ee ERS 400 N. Michigan Av.Chicago, Ill........ vate Per ¥ : 
MERTZ, KICK & CO. d-e-f-g...... Wrigley Bldg...... Chicago; Ill........ ‘AC tatohaees 


Charles L. Young 


METROFOLITAN ADV. CO.  111_Broadway.....New York City.... | Wm. A. Lynch 


CAO tae SO. ee ocib ats ateen Mere 15 Exchange Place..Jersey City, N. J... ree res 
LJ. L. Shiffman 
MEUSER, BERNHARD, a........ 140 S. Dearborn St.Chicago, Ill........ Bernhard Meuser 
MICHAELS CO., HARRY C. a-d-e- 
hf IOC CREO O SIGS OAD ois BE Baier 113 Lexington Ave.New York City....David J. Crimmins 


(Continued on page 142) 


EXPLANATION OF KEY LETTERS 


A—Recognized by American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. B—Recognized by Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. C—Recognized by Canadian Daily Newspapers’ Association. 
D—Local publishers’ recognition (agency’s statement). E—Recommended for recognition by 
Agricultural Publishers’ Association. F—Approved by Associated Business Papers, Inc. G—Rec- 
ommended by Periodical Publishers’ Association. H—Member of American Association of 
Advertising Agencies. I—Member California Advertising Service Association. J—Member Cana- 
dian Association of Advertising Agencies. *—Head Office. Where agency has American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association recognition, it also has local recognition, so notation to that 
effect has been purposely omitted in Listing. 
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Editor & Publisher for January 26, 1924 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


EVENING EXPRESS 


AND 


SUNDAY TELEGRAM 


MAINE’S GREATEST DAILY ann SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS 


“COVERAGE!” 
Comparison of census figures with the city circulation of the Evening Express indicates 
that more than 15 out of every 16 Portland families take the Express. In fact, there are 
only 497 more homes than the actual net paid city circulation of the Evening Express. 


Express and Telegram Lead in Advertising 


INEAGE for the first eleven months of 1923, as compiled by De Lisser Bros. These represent totals seven 

days a week against seven of the other Portland Daily and Sunday paper. These figures represent the voice 

of advertisers, both local and national; buyers who know the Portland market as well as buyers who know the 
comparative value of all Portland newspapers. 


LOCAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING BsBrses Leeds in ah 
Automobiles and Accessories 


EVENING EXPRESS & Express and Telegram........... 657,385 
SUNTAN er LEGRAM «... 5. 0h 6,109,594 Other paper ........--.++s+eeeeees 136.286 


Sunday Telegram is the leading 


Other Portland Daily and Sunday ...... 4,468,010 Be aah Paar ag 1p as 


Express Leads in 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING Foods and Groceries Advertising 

5 Express and Telegram............-- 704,839 

EXPRESS’ & TELEGRAM............. 2,061,188 Other Daily and Sunday........... 248.931 

Other Daily & Sunday... Sees. 1,019,919 ee 

3 Express Leads in 

Proprietary Medicine Advertising 

Express and Telegram............-. 629,217 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING Other Daily and Sunday Papers...... 211.263 
PX PRESS ae LB LEGRAM So eer a? 970,883 Express Leads in i, 


Other Daily CAST AU Eh pte eee a OR a 574.094 Men’s Clothing Furnishing Advertising 
x Express and Telegram............-- 588,671 
Other Daily and Sunday........... 451.205 


Express Leads in 


TOTAL ADVERTISING 
Women’s Wear Advertising 


EXPRESS & TELEGRAM ............ 9,141,665 Express and Telegram..........---. 419,727 
Other Daily & Sunday ..........--..-- 6,062,019 Other paper ......--.--+++++-+ +--+ 237,320 


Express Leads in 
r Hotels and Resorts Advertising 
Express and Telegram........------ 72,501 
Other Daily and Sunday............ 38.628 


Portland, Maine, and its immediate trading zone 
form the biggest merchandising area in Maine, both 
retail and wholesale, and one of the best in the entire’ 
United States in proportion to its population. 


Express Leads in 
Tobacco and Cigars Advertising 


In this zone the EXPRESS has by far the LARGEST Express and Telegram..........--. 84,812 
CIRCULATION. Other papersio., bs. see cae se os 38.457 


Express also Leads in 
r ; : 7 Soe See SP All other classifications (legal notices and finan- 
Foreign Representatives: THE JULIUS MATHEWS SPECIAL AGENCY sal excepted) as shown by Te: binlar Broa: 


Boston New York Detroit Chicago checking. 


Editor & Publisher 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND THEIR SPACE BUYERS—U. S. 
(Continued from page 140) 


Address Space Buyers 

MICHEL & STAFF, A. EUGENE. A. E. Michel 

ach - 2) ate eee eaten eeeeeel16 Nassau St......New York City....)2F. G. Small 
NICHIGAN SA DIVE AGCN - on ccse cnt eee -.- Portland, Mich..... 
MID-CONTINENT ADV. AGCY 1% W. Chandler 

BaCnt OW. ali ChE Ce ein nen --Mercantile Bk Bldg.Dallas, Tex........ W. T. Pickering 
MIDDLE STATES NEWS & ADV. s 

BIGCNE mitotic serene hacia one es 1513 Sansom St....Philadelphia, Pa... 
MILBOURNE ADV. ACCY dy... Mansey: Bldg .iic.< Baltimore, Md..... L. Jeff Milbourne 
MILMAR, IRNRY: dade, tose. 26.East 42d\St.cs.. New York City....William Rogers 
MILLER ADV. SERVICE a-e....Chapman Bldg..... Los Angeles, Cal.*.. | Roney F ee 
MILLER AGENCY CO, d-e-g......2144 Madison Ave.Toledo, Ohio....... iS i Mer 
MILLER ADVG. CO., FRED W. a.230 So. Clark St....Chicago, Tilda. soe : 
MILLER:  Jievie seer ie. eek 110 W. 40th St....New York City.... 
MILLE RV eM CRATG ©. dane s cmictlr eee: ae ey. Madison, Wis...... 


: J ‘Owen H. Tarleton 
MILLSCO ADV. AGCY., INC....432 4th Ave........ New York City*... 

Cristo22 Fee cete San Juan, Porto Rico 
MINER COs, DAN B: a-feccsss cen. te, Story Bldg..Los Angeles, Calif.w, F. Hannaford 
MINOR, CC. HARRISON, ......26.62 Shubert. Bldg......« Kansas City, Mo... 3 
MITCHELL ADV. AGCY., INC. 

Be feb 6 te ae eee ke arc ee 806 LaSalle Ave...Minneapolis, Minn. .p, M. Jorgensen 
MITCHELL-FAUST ADVG. CO. H. P. Leffingwell, 
-0-0-2-h i223 Mace. Se -7 So. Dearborn St.Chicago, Ill........ ig McWilliams 

MITCHELL, INC., J, T) H. a-d-e-c.866 Madison Ave..New York City....Robert W. Orr 
MIX, J. ROWLAND, ADV. AGCY. 
G5 E-B Wy nai doe er ateie POCO Ot -140 Cedar St......New York City... -J. Rowland Mix 
. ae Ernestine Pearce 
MODERN HAWKERS, §++++++0+.225 No. Michigan. M. Von Malotke 
AVG iil iacheierentecses Chicago; UVa er John T. Brainerd, 
rT. 
MODELL ADV. AGCY., INC. d...15 Park Row...... New York City....{ Ben Estrin 
MOFFETT-LYNCH ADV. CO, PINES 
DIN CMG ad Satheiels ere eee eee -7 E. German St....Baltimore, Md..... 
MONTGOMERY, PERCY /....... lst National Bank..El Paso, Texas.... 
MOON CO., INC., BYRON G. a-d-Proctor Bldgeecae. ce roy,y aNeaVae nner a: 

CofE: rae ical Se, eC 65:5thvAvenon. os 01 New York City....Walter A. Sloat 
MOONEY -ADVIUAGCY? |) 00s so Jefferson Bldg......Birmingham, Ala... 

MOORE ADV'G: (COW d Jeune oon 1st Natl Bank Bldg.Fort Worth, TeX. .- George Sullivan 
MOORE, HAROLD aa see ee BOXe/ Lda trek Wheeling, W. Va.. 
MOORE ADVG. AGCY., JACK- ‘ 

SON EVANS? So chads nee eine ae ant ee eee Trenton, Ni Jie ents 
MOREHEAD ADV. AGCY...,....Nicholas Bldsicecetee Sacramento, Calif.. 

€ - a ; : C. E. Moreland 
MORELAND & STRUCKENBERG.Edwards Bldg......Cincinnati, Ohio.... H. M. Strucken- 
MORGAN ADV. AGCY., BRUCE.30 N. Michigan Ay.Chicago, Ill........ pera 
MORGAN ADV. AGCY., NC., 

JOHNS J aia-d-e-e:h (a eee 633 Washington St.Boston, Mass...... John J. Morgan 
MORRIS CO., FRANK G. e-f.....342 Madison Ave..New York City... .p. Q. Morris 
MORRIS ADV. AGCY., HERBERT. 

M. a-d-e-f-g-h Grin orinc Donor Osa No. American Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa..-M. Farrell 


MORRIS ADV. SERVICE, PHILIP. 


: : S. L. Rosenheim 
DOF aici de eres ¢ So ce 68 W. Monroe St..Chicago, Ill........ Philip Morris 
MORSE ADV. AGCY. e€....:<0. --61 Milwaukee Ave.Detroit, Mich...... 
MORSEVADV.-COn. ce etarelaveter exe -Mears Bldg... 2.2. Scranton, Pacceaees 
E. T. Wells 
MORSE INTERNATIONAL AGCY.,449 4th Ave....... New York City*...| J. W. Atherton 
ENCy aed ne: tae Aen Seenera. Uae) 30 Cornhill, E. C. fee England: a ara E 
f lvd.Chi : aE SA swiss ema 
53 W. Jackson Blvd icago { M. Mitchell 
MORSE MACLEAN CO. d........ Railway Bldg...... Los Angeles, Cal...G. A. Maclean 
MORTONVADY GRCOM ey eunne: Finance Bldg.......Cleveland, O....... 
MORTON ADV. SERVICE, INC 23 Irving Place....New York City.... 
MOSER ADV. SERVICE d.......26 N. Potomac St. -Hagerstown, Md.... : ; 
MOSER & COTINS a-d-e-f-g-h....Paul Bldg......... Utica Nw Yeeee ces David A. Tynion 
MOSES ADV. SERVICE a........ Munsey Bldg...... Baltimore, Md......Jacob G. Moses 
MOSS ADV. AGCY. d-e-f......... Glass Block........ Marion, Ind........Edgar_ A. Moss 
S. C. Moss 
J. B. Chase 
MOSS-CHASE CO., THE a-d-e-f-g.425 Franklin St....Buffalo, N. Y...... J. A. Clauss 
E. J. Felt 
L. Mansfield 
MULLALLY, INC., WILLIAM T. i eae 
20> O- SW Wath oa: -198 Broadway ..... New York City.... N. it Stiles 


J. P. Muller 

J. A. Cruigshank 
H. J. Schnitteger 
F. J. Hughes 
Lawrence Weiner 
J. A. Benjamin 


MULLER & CO., J. P. O-d-€. 60020220 W. 42nd St...New York Cityiae 


ere AE | H. F.C. Schaefer 
MULLICAN COMIC. Na b-d-ercceUn SeeLeuet Bldg. .Louisville, Ky......C. N. Mullican 
MUMM-ROMER CO. G-4-6-2.. so wees 314 E. Broad St....Columbus, Ohio.... 


MUNN-BUCKINGHAM ADVG, D. J. Buckingham 
EGG Viens 9 «Alecia siete eee 7389) Main’ St.) .. cee Springfield, Mass...) George L. Munn 

MUNN & NICHOLS ADV. AGCY .Bookstone Bldg.....Springfield, Mass... 

CARROLL, 


) 1 Fa Soa Oe Harrison Trust Bldg.Chicago, Ill........ 
MURPHY, GEORGE A. seeeeeeee Michigan Tr. Bldg.Grand Rapids, Mich.G. A. Murphy 
MURRAY ADV.° AGCY. INC., 
JOHN Bi. 5628). citaniahioe ee seeeed98 Madison Ave New York City.... 
TORR AN CO as 1 ne as ae ve2Du Pont’ Bldg isso. Wilmington, Del.*. . 
109 N. Water St...Philadelphia, Pa.. -+L. P. Murray 
Oraton & Verona. 

P : SESS stawetsienctetin ise/s Newark, cNirJin...i0 ‘ 
MURRAY HILL ADV, AGCY.a-d.200 E. Atel Sadune New York City....Ernest Liebermorn 
Pe tga CORPORA- H look 

NV a-d-e-f-g......4..4, +eeeceel40 Cedar St...... New York City....W. H. Bullock 
MYERLY DIRECTORY & ‘ADVG. e wine ae 
SHIR VACING atten. A nme a ee eae 716 Summit Ave...Hagerstown, Md....John T. Myerly 
MYERS-BEESON-GOLDEN INC. 2nd Nat! Bank Bldg.Toledo, Ohio*...... Caan peeaa 
Fic Bie mos wiiessia ee ate ee Pershing Sq. Bldg.New York City.... Sean Y.) ‘ 
MYERS & WATROUS........ ++e360 N. Michigan Avy.Chicago, Ill........ 
N 


NATHAN ADVERTISING COM- { Henry Nathan 
PANY a-d -22 W. Monroe St..Chicago, Ill...... “1d E. Erickson 
NATHAN, EDWARD N., THE d.Phelan Bldg E. L, Rasmussen 


scceveenan Francisco, Cal. : ; 
s Ps Cae Brockman Bldg....Los Angeles, Cal...Daniel O, Skinner 
NATHAN & (COTS EeeBicn ss sehen Bakewell Bldg......Pittsburgh, Pa...... 
NATIONALV ADV: “AGCY, . (1s 155 N. Clark’ St?... (Chicago, Tlighen we 
NATIONAL ADV. AGCY., INC. 4.577 E. 163d St....New York City.....f fubert C. Sse 
BATION AL MAD 003 0:0 Meee: NG, ogee ae Soe Seneca Falls, N. Y. Taccb C adae 
NEBRASKA ADV. CO........ . Citizens Bank Bldg.Benkelman, Nebr. - Ey, G. Matteson 


NESBITT SERVICE CO., THEY 

BOF, ea ais ofa a: ogee dis ata) 3 ah oer Caxton Blidge a... Cleveland, Ohio.. 
NETTER ADV. gAGCY:,, Te Xe eel 790 3roadway.. 
NEW BERT W. ADVG. AGCY 


M. C. Nesbitt 


K. A. Nesbitt 
“* | H. Hoase 


an New. otis City) 
Madison Wis. 


NEWCOMB & CO., JAMES F....441 Pearl St...” .-New York City... 
NEWELL CoO., R. B: (a ee ne 14 _W. Washington. 
beaterereciet ers arccae Chicago, Ill...3. 9. i GanBilow 
NEWELL-EMMETT CO., INC. o- et 
CE ie 47 ECR IER Man Sete 5 sehen 120 W. 32nd St....New York City.... J. Jennings 
E. J. Gants 


for January 26, 1924 
Address Space Buyers 

NEW ENGLAND ADV. CO. e....18 Tremont St..... Boston, Mass...... 
NEW ENGLAND FOREIGN LAN- 

GUAGE SERVICE, INCi.. ee. -262 Washington St.Boston, Mass...... 
NEWMAN ADV. AGENCY, BE 

FRANKLIN ...... A toons «eeeeee1st Nat'l Bank Bldg.Chicago, Ill. ...... B. F. Newman 
NEWMARKS ADV. AGCY., d.....219 7th Ave....... New York City.... 
INEWSOM. COs gat ee ee ---Santa Fe Bldg....San Francisco, Cal.J. R. Newsom 


NEW YORK ADVG. AGCY. d,...154 Nassau St.....New York City... cif Montanaro 
NICHOLS CO., CHARLES F. W. 


Sie 2 ae eis scene Heoe 14 E. Jackson Blvd.Chicago, Ill........ Joseph F. Brown 
NICHOLS-EVANS CO. a-e-f-g....Cleveland-Discount. D. H. Nichols 
Bldg ies see en Cleveland, O. .....) E. J. Witthoff 
NOELEY* AGCYs, Rainy >. center Light & Lombard. 
State utiles +++eeeBaltimore, Md..... 
NORDLIE CO., CHARLES d...... 461-8th Ave........New York City....Charles J. Hamp 
NORMAN ADV. AGCY 42 Church St.. 


-+».New Haven, Conn.. 
NORTHWESTERN ADV. AGCY. C. M. Brown 


GEG eects tceetee tt sessecees+ +20 By Off St....-se9t, Paul, Minn. Frank Dean 
eR MICHIGAN ADV. 
A 


GCY. 
NORTHWESTERN 
AGCY. 


BUSINESS. 
asi a taveue let okerattel le. chars MWA + Kasota Bldg.......Minneapolis, Minn. . 
*384 Main St..... 
East Orange, N. J. 
NORWOOD; ING. (CH a-dyee. 1182 Broadway ....New York City.... ne H. Norwood 
NORMAN ADV. AGENCY....... 142 Church St....New Haven, Conn. ) B. G. Ebbert 
NOURSE ADV. AGCY..5...4000.. 2 321 Lafayette Life. 
: Bldg, \<.teaelieceer Lafayette, Ind..... 
NUWIAY SADXV. (COst eee... ohepheie wisteterevighite « <lere Atlanta, Ga........Mr. Barry 
NYE ADV. eA| GOY teres Seer ie 218 7th Ave....... New York City.... 
oO 
*BRIEN ADVG. SERVICE...... Peoples Bank Bldg.Charleston, S. C.... William V. O’Brien 
Lm» ‘ Arthur W. Ingalls 
O’CONNELL-INGALLS ADVG. 7 ‘ohn F, O’Connell 
A.GCY. G-d-62F-2 sonlss Helos +++-+-100 Boylston St....Boston, Mass.....+« al. H. Monahan 
O’CONNOR- GROSSE ADVG. 
AGG ar ileas wide: Stel iie a e aa 500-7th Ave........ New York City....Jos. L. Grosse 
ODLIN COMPANY, JOHN w. 
e-f-g 44 Portland St..... Worcester, Mass.... 
O’GORMAN ADV. AGCY......... 126 5th Ave....... New York City.... ‘a W. P; 
GHIDPADW: (COstdiaallan 76.N. Main St.....Akron, Ohio. .6+0) Gwe aves a 
O’KEEFE ADV. AGCY., P. C. a-e- 
[Se CSOT MO OTe TT Le Oe Gene ae 45 Bromfield St....Boston, Mass....... 
OLD MILL ADVERTISING COs 
FINESLTEG ecole coe lots (eves Eich peve ona ea er Ach ae eae CCE Rl oe Flint;=Micht)estuct : 
f Wm. Oleck 
OER CK ADV, AGCY.. 0.000... ¢..1133 Broadway..... New York City.... Maury Oleck 
OLIPHANT ADV. AGGY,,, INGS C. J. Oliphant 
PS) ao NN. oh eet aoe eke «+461 8th Ave....... New York City.... ae 
OLLENDORF CO., C. J. ¢.......306 So. Wabash Ay.Chicago, Ill........ Pee eas 
OLSON & ENZINGER, INC. a-d- 
Cc Mersanshonaiesc.ociee eit ee eee SEER Stel vers Bons Milwaukee, Wis....Wm. L. Wollin 


M, J. DeViney 
O’MALLEY ADV. & SELLING.244 Washington St.*Boston, Mass . Prior 


SERVICES a-4e-(-¢a2hn ae ++sOld South 


C. J. O’Malley 
Bldg...Boston, Mass...... 


O’NEIL-DOULBERRY CO., rene East 42d St...New York City... -J. H. O'Neil 


ORMSBEE, THOMPSON’ ADV 
AGCY~ irs 


oe) 5 ora solaliah shal Sete aE 322 S. Salina St...Syracuse, N. Y..... 

; ; 3 (Miss) Leno Os- 

OSBORNE, LENO (Miss) d......Continental Bidg...Oklahuma C., Okla.. borne 

OSTEN ADV. CORP. a-d-e-f-g....25 E. Jackson: Blvd.Chicago, Ill........ J. E. Darlow 

OSWALD ADVG. AGCY, a-d-e-f-g.Otis Bldg.......... Philadelphia, Pa....J. A. Whitcraft 

OWIENIKE NIN YorA 1) Vag Onn en eens Eo oe the Cherokee, Okla..... 

OW LEAD VCAGCY) oo caters ae: aid, Seep eet ee as .Terre Haute, Ind.. h 

OWL ADVG AGCY, dic cuee., Times Bldg........New York City.... $f 19'gPien 

PABST, ‘CO; FREDERICK....... Chronicle Bldg.....San Francisco, Cal. Cule 

; . A. Pace 

PAG BC On. ol EGE sd aan ane 14 E. Jackson Blvd.Chicago, Ill........ W. W. Pace 

Anderson Pace 
PAGHISA DV) (CO pean cee pee City Hall ee. 
Bld eters eats ie ica go) il eee 
PAGCEICOL. CarWela:be eases Chamber of Com- : ‘ 
merce Bldg.......Richmond, Va...... 
PAGE, LAURENCE By vel cte wie - «Central Natt, Bank. P 
oF SNA ere ps ... Rich ds Vat een La E. e 

PAINE ADV. SERVICE, S. i; aoa te ie 
, PLUIGH Wdse> reine cl aca cites -- Kelsey Bldg. ......Grand Rapids, Mich.S. Hugh Paine 

F'AIRIO COMPANY, W. B.... +-Central Bldg.......Los Angeles, Cal.. 4 ; 

PAEMER ADV. AGCY. ¢.....0. +220 Broadway......New York City.... ie Beh 

PALMER ADV. SERVICE........Hirbour Bldgwisae. Butte, Mont....... 

PALMER _ADVERTISING SERV- 

NT PaRBINI CD Vise tail Sc een eke +19 West 44th St...New York City... tn 
PAR ONE SYSTEM 01.5.0 8aeea cee ae ee Fairmont, West Va. 

PARTS 3 COMPANY) %.)\...cueomleccs Central) Bldew.-2 Los Angeles, Cal... 

PARIS ADV., DANIEL E, a-d-e-g. Little Bldg ones on et Boston, Mass....... L. M. Curtis 

FARIS CO., WILLIAM B, €.+++eePacific Elec. Bldg..Los Angeles, Cal... 

PARKS & WEISS.... oseeecceee06 W. 45th St..... New York City.... 

PATTEN ADV. SERVICE........ Ist Natl Bank Bldg.San Diego, Cal.... 

PASCHALL, IRVIN F., INC. a-a- 

Cif PRIOR IRD ECR Oe ttle. McCormick Bidg...Chicago, Ill....... A. W. Schaaf 
PATTERSON-ANDRESS (Ck, 

PAYNE te Aes (Aston Madison Ave..... New York City....G. H. Soe a 4 
t EL : iANIZA ne 5 : F 5 b yar 
HANCOCK a-d-e-g ea ee Drexel Bldg tee bc ee Philadelphia, Paeae (Philadelphia 

PEARSALL, W. MONTAGUE ae.25 Broadway......New York City.... pont gee 

PECK ADV. AGCY., INC, a-d-e-f-g.6 E. 39th St...... 

} 326-9thuiSta eee ee 
FENN-ALLEN ADV. AGCY...... 280 Broadway...... 

PENN COMA DVOSERVIGE yer seat ne date : 

EE NON Oe Tee re! 5 ening dem ere Sta stele: -C. T. Hudson 

PERRY CHARLES) Hine) sane oe 44 Irvington St.. 

PERSON-COOKE, INC. d-e-f......3 310 S. Capitol Ave.Lansing, Mich 

PERRY VARY GAGCY = sPAUDNGS, 4s neline ..... Cincinnati, 

PETERSON CO., "WALTER J.Wm. Alden Smith, 

CRE RIES: pin ae Bees iat Perey ae ju Jro Bide ye yee Grand Rapids, Mich.P. W. Nickel 
PAPL EDR S UA DV AGGVE ae en 10 Peterboro St....Detroit, Mich... -.-J. D. Cosgrove 
PHELPS, INC., GEORGE HAR- 

IDS O Nia e=ay ees ee ee 110 Rowena St....Detroit, Mich......Wm. D. Laurie 
PEIBBS ELARIEY 1 OO: samen aon 440 S. Dearborn Sb ChicarG.el em anmeme 
PHILADELPHIA NEWS Bu- ee A. Dailey 

(WFC ON Gait CO kes lee Geet Se 436 Sanscm St....Philadelphia, Pa.... 2 Donald D. Morton 
PHILLIPS ADV. AGCY., HARRY. 

DEG Pd= Zien: Sa sie”, eee -Knickerbocker Bldg.New York Gity sree 

(Continued cn page 144) 
EXPLANATION OF KEY LETTERS 


A—Recognized by American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, B—Recognized ‘by Southern 


Newspaper Publishers’ Association. C—Recognized by Canadian Daily Newspapers’ Association. 
D—Loeal publishers’ recognition (agency’s statement). E—Recommended for recognition by 
Agricultural Publishers’ Association. F—Approved by Associated Business Papers, Inc. G—Rec- 
ommended by Periodical Publishers’ Association. | H—Member of American Association of 
Advertising Agencies. I—Member California Advertising Service Association. J—Member Cana- 
dian Association of Advertising Agencies, *—Head Office. Where agency has American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association recognition, it also has local recognition, so notation to that 
effect has been purposely omitted in listing. 


& Publisher for January 26, 1924 


Has made a contract covering several years to come for the exclusive newspaper 
work of H. I. Phillips, “the funniest man in America when it comes to writing.” 
His work will be supplied only to members of The Association. 


NEWSPAPERS in territory not covered by our members may secure Phillips 


and many other leading daily features by joining us. 


Rates are based on popu- 


lation and are so low, (because we are co-operative and not profit-making ), 
that the use of two or three of our features more than repays the cost. 


Nearly fifty leading newspapers in the United States and Canada are now members—including such 


papers as the 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, 
BOSTON GLOBE, 
ATLANTA JOURNAL, 
DETROIT NEWS, 

LOS ANGELES EXPRESS, 
ST. PAUL DISPATCH, 
WASHINGTON STAR, 


PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN, 

NEW YORK SUN AND GLOBE, 
CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR, 

KANSAS CITY STAR, 

PITTSBURGH CHRON. TELEGRAPH, 
SPOKANE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW, 
TORONTO STAR. 


The present service includes such leading features as: 


H. I. PHILLIPS, Daily humor by the greatest humorist. 
“A splendid stroke for The A. N.,” writes an editor. 
“Phillips writes the funniest column available today.” 


Rab. REPL Y= (SRIP?) Sport cartoonist and writer. 
The best sport cartoonist in the world and the best 
artist among all cartoonists—a preeminent authority 
on all athletics. 


H. ADDINGTON BRUCE, 
Talks on developing mind and body. 
Daily articles on the conduct of life, the cultivation 
of mental and physical hygiene, the acquiring of 
good habits and the improvement of power of every 


kind. 
JOHN PILGRIM, The story-telling philosopher. 


Daily home-spun stories of fact and_ fiction about 
every day things and ordinary people and sound 
sense about the world we live in. 


CAROLYN BEECHER, Women’s serial story writer. 
The most popular writer of stories of love, court- 
ship and marriage—always absorbingly interesting 
and always clean. 


JOHN CARLYLE, Daily Editorial writer. 
Sane, uplifting, uncommon—common sense talks on 
the problems of the day by a keen observer and 
sound philosopher. 

BETTY BRAINERD, Special writer for women. 
A day to day presentation of women from a woman’s 
point of view done in a much needed lighter vein 
than the usual preachy feature. 

KEEPING UP WITH THE JONESES, 

Leading comic strip. 
Depicting the social struggles of the average family 
in all its humorous phases. 

LITTLE PAL, and DICKY DIPPY, 

Two daily comic strips. 

HERBERT COREY, 

DAILY HUMAN INTEREST CARTOONS. 

DAILY HALF TONE NEWS PICTURES. 

DAILY ILLUSTRATED FASHION SERVICE 
AND SEVERAL OTHER FEATURES, for the vari- 


ous needs of the most enterprising newspapers. 


Special News Features. 


ALTOGETHER, The Associated Newspapers gives a general service of 
the highest quality. Its co-operative plan makes great features available 
to its members at a very low cost. New members get not only the accumu- 
lated results of twelve years development, they also share in the future 
erowth which their memberships help to make possible for the Association. 


For proofs of service and complete information, wire or write to 


THE ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS 


114. LIBERTY STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Editor & Publisher for January 26, 1924 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND THEIR SPACE BUYERS—U. S. 
(Continued from page 142) 


Space Buyers 
-Pittsburgh, Pa..... 
Yew York City.. 
-New York City.. 
-New York gsi 
.San Antonio, 


PHILLIPS Co., _ HARRY 
PIANISANI, 
PICARD & CON 
PIERRE, GEORGE H. e 
ADVG. AGCY. 
PLAMBECK CHARLES J 
PLATTNER, M. a-e 
PLUM ADV. EG CY Seles. 
aS FRANCIS) L 


Jenkins Arcade... 
253 Broadway 
-16 W. 46th St. 
ake West 34th St. 


.. (Miss) M. Long 


se T. Thornton 
OG sib J. Plambeck 


fe etels wie stelie o\9'6 99 Nassau St 
«eeeee726 Iowa Ave 
««461-8th Ave 
116 Nassau St..... New York 
225 Sth Ave... 2h: New 


.. Francis L. Plummer 


POMEROV- CLELAND, INC. co ep 
DE. FOREST. a 


eet F, Pomeroy J 


. Chippewa St.Buffalo, 


aioe fo efare te nstiteclctele Mater Ciometner 22 W. 
i ORTE KCcO. INC - 

a Grabs metelclelgte aaa a) sists ta ore eeies: 15 W. 44th St .. James A. Beatty 
5 Beekman St>..2.. ; 


PO S- NBULL CO, E hi il* y “ 
ITTS-TURNBULL C 6 N. ee an Ave.C hicago, (Chicane) : LL: Web. 
ster, (Kansas C.); 


Bldg. > SAS nee Omaha, Neb Stanley Jack 


Rg ae EL si aseisteuee Empire Bldg.. 
ALE XANDE n° 
EON ER a 


POTSDAME R 5 
A . Ralph E. Powell 


H. M. Hastings 


. Annex Bldg. Philo deiobe, 


..Lyman Worthington 
-1105 C heetes y .-Gordon Rieley 
iC. Orange St. F 
iPass acme o14) SUMPoucth See.s 

AGCY.80 Boylston St. 


PR ooee MILL ‘Ss ADVG, PF Brooke 
N. T. Praigg 


bp. M. Allen 


222, Ee Ontario Sts. 
co: Me ae 
ORI EES BET Cees SE 15 West 44 Spat 
>, ERNEST LARNED. 


®. | Cincinnati Ohio* 
New York City.. 


.» eM. EE. Pratt 


PRATT. MOORE ADV. CO. ees hea Bldg ses va oe Ee Ee 
PRESBREY CO., FRANK a-d-e-f-247 Park Ave..... 
g-h 001 Chestnut St...P 
Union Bank Bldg.. 


New York City* 


RICE & SHEPHERD, INC 


Bee eon & COLLIER CO. 
3 ah lial plete: Usatoe ss cha Se, ae ete s Ue At McMillan 

PR OGRESSIVE E 
O. 


ey EX areieis fae ea t= 


PROSPERITY © 
ING. 5 Re ae ear Senne oe 


é 1482 Broadway..... 


.. Onion Bank Bldg.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


QUEENS ADV, AGCY. d...... +48 Jackson Ave.... 
Robert C. Sage 
QUEEN ADV. 

“CON ENG Wititge Bo Washington St. 


hy ance (al, sie hekafe-alitt» G/M emeneee de nenes 11520 . Philadelphia, Pa....C, Taylor Ward 


Ole. scoters sedeieteieie es Meee 4500 Euclid Ave...C 


a-d-e-Book Bldg 


E. Poester (De- 
) Union National,Hutchinson, 


, WILLIAM H. 


asso North 5 
ye. Chicago, Ill* 

1 West 37th 'Staa.N 

a paces Bk. 


“Ww ashingtons DEC. 
74 ee Montgomery. ; 
San Francisco, 


BY wetedoimen as London, 


Ri ATHBUN- GRANT-HELLER CO. 


RATNER, Co eee: d 
RAVETT ADVG, 


RAWSTHORNE on 


moa HINSE. 26th St Arthur N. Smith 
Walter Aes 


ROBERT d-f.Heeren 


REAL SERVICE ADVG. AGCY. 4.15 East 40th St....New York City. 
REARDON ADV. CO. a-d-e-g. eeeeeQuincy Bldg 
REASS ADV. SERVICE, 


REAUME CO.; RICHARD A. 
REDDAN-BROWN ADV. 


Prcue F. Reardon 
ee Market St 


Wheeling, W. Va... 
J goles Bldg i i 


J. M. Redfield 
M. M. Fisher 
pane O. Simmon 
ohn F. Mayer 


; Allen Reeder 
Seorge oo Jordan 


LAGE INC. e-f-g 
REDFIELD ADV. AGCY. a-e-g 


ns W. 40th St....New York City 


7, 42d St....New 


oe ADVG AGCY., 


pees V incent Bldg.......New Orleans, 


Jackson, Miss...... 


cents S 
5 ’. Madison St.Chicago, Ill 


ee ss Se a ae Main St 
REMINGTON ADVG. CO., 7 


LA. F. Sievert 


i 1 -W. W. Landon ; 
Chicago; Illi"... H. E. Johnson (Chi 


New York City. 
Hot Springs, 
New York City.. 
..New York City. 
-London, England 
nIShs Capetown, 


“Sydney, Australia. . ae 


Buffalo, N. Y.. 
.225 E. Erie St 
Grand Central-Term- 


RESORT ADVG 
RE UTE R ADV. 


Sake S. Reuter 


.280 Bestia 
24 Old pe. 


15 Castlereagh St. 


26 Dalhousie Sa. 
2587 Cherry St. 
--1658 Broadway 
100 Church = 


Caleta, walla 


RE ‘x Suet 
..M. C. Reynolds 


Address : Space Buyers 
RICHARD AD\, AGCY oso), 2nd American Mechanics 
4 d Bldg creek eve, Lrenton; No Ja... 
oe CO., INC., JOSEPH. j 

e-f-g 1 sitiniea ecpinwsentees cesses Park Aver, ore New York City....Wm. E. Randall 
RICHMOND Ge SERVICE &. 

AGEN GYS. d'i2.<.1 ee en ae ee Swinney Bldg...... Fort Wayne, Ind..W. L. Richmond 
RICKARD ADVG. AGG @. one se! American Mechanic, Geo. A. Rickard 
x Bide ae: seer deal. Trenton, N. J.......M. E. Rickard 
RICKARD: &CO.gDNC. pesos ae 25 Spriice St.d.... New York City.... 
RIDDICK CO., INC., WM. d..... Peninsula Casualty. 
Bldg. Ste tee -+-Jacksonville, Fla.*..Wm. Riddick 
RILEY & SON, MARVIN A. d...21 E., State St®.'.2. FrentonseNeeyi. see : Ril 
"Broad Street Bank. Marvin A. Riley 
Bld gre. vag sae era LrentoneeNenT nae Marvin A. Riley, 
36) LeeWAvero.. 5.5. 0TirentonseN wiles fe Jr. ee 
RING ADV. CO., JOHN, JR, w-d- yah ane ; 
Gees echeras . oo als chee, CETTE: (He Stns <sStlauis ee Loe eee John Ring, Ir 
RITTER CO., GEORGE W. d...... 117 N. Dearborn St.Chicago, Ill........ George W. Ritter 
TEER CO. INCS PHILP ad- 

CEP ERM Wissel s\wsustarsuttesone oe a A 185 Madison Ave..New York City....J. H. Johnson 
ROBBING INC., FRED -A. a-e-f- Fred. A. Robbins 
ADE SmIOTIGn OS ME O06. aor ooo 3686 37 S. Wabash Ave.Chicago, Ill........2V. M. Volino 

ROBBINS S* PERSON tanneene kk SaVEG ayo Stetk.d Columbus, Ohio.... _ 
ROBERTS & MacAVINCHE a-d- \e Cece 
GEE or ODEO Oat uAiGinn so Rie mors 30 N. Dearborn St.Chicago, Ill........ { Wm. MacAyinche 
ROBINSON-ESCHNER ADVG Morton Eschner 
COMPS ae oii) Sead eel Commerce Bidg se igEtiey Pa... 4. eee J. S. Patterson.. 
SOD RON & CO., INC., WM. R. 

AE es RN Glht con osee fa.n ohroteed fries Bidgrniecce New York City....William A. Charters 
ROBN ETT ORGANIZATION ....20 W. dasiesen Blvd.Chicago, Tll....... Gu Robnett 
ROEBLING ADV@. SERVIC. E, 

DNCe iGDORGE EW 22.2 ee 521 South Station..Boston, Mass 
ROEDER & SCHANUEE Gdn. ce International Life. : 
Bldg. caken taesa. St. Louis, Mo....,. F, P. Gibbs 
ROGERS-GANO ADVG, AGCY, e.Humble Oil Bldg..Houston, Texas*...Dale C. Rogers 
First National Bank. Chicago, Tle eene Page Rogers 
Bld giicic conse sete ie ee eee R. C. Gano 
, é Tuloma Bldg.......Tulsa, Okla. ...H. EB. Dosch 
ROGERS PUBLICITY BUREAU..112 N. La Salle St. Chicago, Hi... t,neere i E th 
S 
ROGERS & SMITH ae-g........, 326 W. Madison St.Chicago, Ill........ an eee 2 Bee 
ROGER'S & WALKER ...:.--s0 << 110 W. 34th St....New York Citys ue. 
ROOK & McSWEENEY.......... Bakewell Bldg.....Pittsburgh, Pa..... 
Oot NEWSPAPER ASSN. ¢...215 S. Market’ St. Chicago,” Dil ye emenae 
OMRAADVG.-AGCY.. aIN Con ane aan n eae Shreveport, La..... 
RoRICK & CO., INC., CLARK 1.133 W. Washington. 
ats (1s Jane's (6 ins) shp'ien clini Ate eee Noe ee Ntet vic ores o boh, od ee hicago: Hee C. Feblandt 
ROSE, tae ane a-d-e-g-h. 116 W. 32nd St....New York Cityrare 
MA N, I a-e-f-g..... 226 West 47th St. -New York City* 
Mier Bank Bldg...Ligonier, Ind... Beatrice E. Kapin 
ROSENBERG CO., INC., ADVG. 
& PRINTING SERV ICE, AR- F 
ERED UIR GG Gid=e"."). Bn sick il eee +110 W. 34th St....New York City....R. L. Eichberg 
ROSENBERG me IRWIN L. Peg. Veinisy Blidge Chicaga Tit ere Fred M. Lawrence 
ROSS CO., INC., F. J. a-d-e-f-g-h..119 W. 40th St....New York City....C. M. Seymour 
ROSS- GOULD CO, G2e-25.. see 309 N. 10th St....St. Louis, Mo,*... 
o cde La, Salle St. Chicazowul tenes 
1457 Broadway.....New York City.... 
BONE? ADV. CO; INGav ads 
COO Mee Toran Ie sa ie oie Fisk Bldg... 1 New = York) Citvaene 
RUCKEL- VAN SLYKE ADV. 

CEM AL cela af onc EER EE 2 EN States Stans Dremtons Na whee 
RUEDY LOGAN 5 (CO. 5. SPEER Saar eae aaa Muncie, Md. A | 
RULAND CO., O. Ww. (PF ae re ae) 233 West 42d St...New York City. ..€, Ruland 
RUNEY, CHARENCE Cis eae 220 W. Liberty St...Cincinnati. Ohio... : 
RUPERRY ADV: SERVICE. pane Bankers Life Bldg. Lincoln, Nebr...... { 
RUSSELESRWALT ERG Sash. oneke 1s Empire Bldg....... Pittsburgh, ‘Pa... ).. 

RUSSELL, u's SIN... feterere areaaetae ter tetas CutlersBldg. ann oes New Haven, Conn.. 
RUSSELL:STOVER CORR EG: tte. Keésnen=Bidg.s,. ofan Chicago, Dilaenanen 

RU APA VIG. JA GY 6 id eee 1329-3d Ave....... New York City....Clyde E. Murray 
Poet cor Ne & RYAN, INC. a-d-404 4th Ave....... New York City*...L. E. Smith 

SW Eales oss. «oe ee ELE OO SENG Michigan Av.Chicago, Ill........ W. C. Babcock 

RYAN. TIMBERMAN ADV. AGCY. poms E. Ryan 
(OF ck AEE re Ovni Monte AINinivecs lacey Bldg.Wilkes-Barre, Pa...) A. N. Timberman 
Ss 
\ASACKS CO: INC yy a-bea eee 120 W. 42d St....New York City*...Reese M. Wilen 
Bridgeport,!) Conntjsk)..c eect oe S. Simpson 
Seas oe igs & SCHERMAN a-d- 
Bihieiele e+e sislolowisielois as io oa Maistre SOF Mth AVG ae e New York City....Robert W. ae oe 
SADLER, CIRC terre ens berghei 608 S. Dearborn St.Chicago, Ill........ 
SALES PROMOTION CORUM cee alae ee ane Wilmington, NinGas 
DATIENE AL Gee. Jon. Mee 630 Pacific Finance 
Bldg eens eb Los Angeles, Cal. 
SAMELOW & CO., S. J. f-g....127 N “Dearborn St, Chicazo Stl bi eer .. Walter Samelow 
SAMPLINER ADY. CON are eta 729 7th Ave...... New York City. 
SANDLASS, L. A. a-e-g..........217 W. Saratoga St.Baltimore, Md..... 
SANDMEYER & COs, SRE ede) 
GT “ODOR Ae Speen thn: SR nhs Ak: 153 N. Michigan Av.Chicago, Ill........H. M. Schild 
A : ; . Briant Sando 
SANDOWAD Vie CON dia. sees Consolidated Bldg. .Indianapolis, Ind John Brandon 
\ SAVAGE ADV. AGCY., GEORGE 
IM GrOre nar ss «coche -58 Adams Ave., W.Detroit, Mich...... 
SAVILLE ADV. CO., HENRY...Wash’ton T’st Bldg.Pittsburgh, Paitacan 
ei ADV. AGCY., WILLIAM 
aUadatesnNel he's reise ois yee Won ako ookaioee 355 Boylston St...Boston, Mass...... 
SAYLES CO., INC., JOSEPH F..1790 Broadway..... New York City.... 
: R. H. Ramsey 
SAYRE SUNG5 Rt H.. a-d-es aan ee a Teeth AME ree as Pittsburgh; §Pa.... Fst. Crose 


(Continued on page 146) 


EXPLANATION OF KEY LETTERS 


A—Recognized by, American Newspaper Publishers’ Associatign. 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. C—Recognized by Canadian Daily Newspapers’ Association. 
D—Local publishers’ recognition (agency’s statement). E—Recommended for recognition - by 
Agricultural Publishers’ Association. F—Approved by Associated Business Papers, Inc. G—Rec- 
ommended by Periodical Publishers’ Association, H—Member of American Association of 
Advertising Agencies. I—Member California Advertising Service Association. a 
dian Association of Advertising Agencies. *“—Head Office. Where agency iia American 


Newspaper Publishers’ Association recognition, it also has local recognition, so notation to that 
effect has been purposely omitted in listing. 


B—Recognized by Southern 


For Directory of Features 
See Page 257 


METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER SERVICE 


Maximilian Elser, Jr., Gen’l Mer. 
150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 


| 
| 
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BLAIR & AUSTIN 


Conducted 12 Salesmanship Club 
Campaigns in 1923. 


There were only 11 other import- REASONS WHY 
ant contests in 1923. WE ARE IN 
We were so busy we had to refuse DEMAND 
two of these. AND OUR 
7 ; METHODS 
Yet our commission charge is a 
little higher than the others. — APPRECIATED 
BY PUBLISHERS 


Eleven of our Clubs were a success; 
the other partially so. 


Three of our twelve Clubs were conducted at the same time campaigns 
were being conducted by the opposition papers. This little verse was 
suggested by one of these three Publishers: 


“They copied all they could copy, 
But they could not copy our mind, 
And we left ’em sweating and swearing 


A league and a half behind.” 
—Kipling’s Ballad of the “Mary Gloucester.” 


BLAIR & AUSTIN 


Circulation Builders 


ORIGINATORS OF SALESMANSHIP CLUB PLAN 


1504 Centre Ave., Reading, Pa. 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND THEIR SPACE BUYERS—U. S. me Address , Space Buyers 
| . f 144 SIDENER-VAN RIPER ADY, CO. 
(Continued from page ) Cig at ol mcapl inter dba on ea Merchants Bk. Bldg.Indianapolis, Ind...Don H. Collins 
SIECK,. bh, CHARLES @icins:omeee Van Nuys Bldg....Los Angeles, Cal..H. Charles Sieck 
Address Space Buyers SILBERSTEIN, Tred ipecaric 18 W. ore St....New York City... rasa 
CHECK r SCY. a-e-g Se SN k, N eS CM Scheck S&3$ DS q-e-g.422 S. Dearborn St.Chicago, Ill........ ohn Moore 
BCR aetna areas ss near ir ey Philadelphia: Joan! Miia Scheck SIMONS, HARRY C.. demeteberry? Bldg taanwes. Philadelphia, Pa ‘pen C. Simons 
SCHERMERHORN ADV. CO. d-e.Gunter Bldg.. ‘San Antonio Tex..R. P. Schermerhorn SERIO I ADV. SERVICE CO., obg rae Gh. Tents RES aren | 
SCHIELE ADV. CO. a-d-e-g..... -Cen. Nat. Bk. Bldg. St. Louis, Mo...... Re ee SIMS CO, ETD. JOHN CLARK Lae. Ne s ea es us 
nfs Site SAA Life Bldg. .F MUU Seales seers eel : Rye talaia ie relcalis!.s ebatexe ool ne ie pare LO MEMO t....Philadelphia, ohn lar. ims | 
ge ee Whig te masa Naar = SITGREAVES ADVERTISING d.Star Bldg..... " SWaskiagton’ D. CMLL Sige am 
SCHUESINGER, | LOUIS Srcshie: 1647 praedwray stap New, COR aT Seen ae te wee gee VALTER a0 ecu -++242 Chestnut 'St-...Philadelphia, Pa... Walter Slack | 
POURED GUS. 0 iteae +114 Westminster St-Providence,, By -1.-D. Gus sceey enSEOAN. CHARLES Mz auee 332 S. Michigan Av.Chicago, Ill.....-.. K. Skoog 
{SCHOENFELD & SCHERER....Times Bldg........ New York City...-) Henry Scherer SLOMAN ADVERTISING COM e252. chis ce eer ree Dayton}, Ojai 
f~ a : Fork City® y SMITH; 4 CHARLES )@W canker niece emt comin tart: Waynesboro, Va.... 
/ SCHOOL BOOK ADVG. CO..... Sed daemon ee ert la ‘Pag CG Waster ’ Allen Co Seaen 
- é ash’ton St.Chicago, Ill........ { 
SCHLUSSEL, ADVERTISING...1270 Broadway..... New. York Gity.:..,Me Schlussel SMITH CO., ALLEN C. a-d-eg...Davidson Bldg..... Kansas City, Mo pie ea 
| SCRIBE) cA GRINGY iste nities pelsieielete 723 MOliver Sle ssc tanlsOUIS MILO sores i : a I; Casieee 
| » SCOTT’S AGCY. @€....cceesereeee 43 Tremont St..... Boston, Mass...... C. T. Scott sure ADV. AGCY., C. BREWER, gchool St Se T..D. IMitchell 
| BO SCOLT. ADVa GON FREGGes cartel stererctaie vie sis volete eicteilete Trenton, N. J..... ‘ RT CREMP soi cg ate eee eee chool St...... ston, “Mass... sar Ciyde Sale 
; ie pee SMITH ADVG. AGCY., CLYDE. Tile i8 FS Gi 2 Bh Stioes 
- sig vas : 7 eeony , : [Se erey COV LNT TMM em -Ccralen'n 0s «ie ole spin lefatetarstedshatstala oca-Cola g...-Kansas. City, Mo.. ¢ Ff, 
SCOVIL & CO., INC., MEDLEY a.35 Nassau St...... New York OS a TUGaicNGmee sMirH, FRED'K MCCURDY ‘é-d- i u 1M. {va 
Wis Ele Milla re perl on ON ie oy areas lepers 70. Sth Ave. sii. a. New York City.,.. 
SEAMAN, INC., FRANKa-d-e-f-g-h.470 4th Ave........ New York City.. ade E. Walsh SMITH CO;, HUGH MESRe eres eeemtaee New York City*... 
| SEBRING-OSEASOHN CO.......1182 Broadway New “York: Cityid.. 2 RS a ore re rcteeccae »Newark, N. J)...- 
| Paul Richey SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, LTD.1463 Broadway....New York City> aay 
Jack Harding CECT a: Pn Se Pinoiras srthao ce Lumsden Bldg....Toronto, Ont., Can. 
Li ees , é ; : Frank B. Bull 275 Craig St. W...Montreal, Que., Can. 
SEEDS CO., RUSSEL M. a-d-e-f-g.Consolidated Bldg..Indianapolis, Ind...J fark FE. Hamer Caxton House, S.W.London, England..T. H. Endicott 
M. G. Lipson SMITH-ENDICOTT CO. a-g.....141 Milk St....... Boston, Mass... .W. S. Craig 
Robert E. O’Hara SMITH & FERRIS a-d-e-f-g...... Pacific Finance Bldg.Los Angeles, Galt 
SEELIGSBERG, L. W....--+ee0e -50 Church St......New York City....L. W. Seeligsberg SMITH, McCRORY & CO., INC. \ Ss. C. Warden 
is ah F 3 H. P. Brown G-G-64f 287 | ssi sae. aL Oe AVON Gt A Ste i. siete sis Racine; Wis) .ece eee 
} SEELYE & BROWN, INC.......—— Cass Ave.....Detroit, Mich...... m C. Flint SMITH, STURGIS & MOORE, ga8s ete . New York City*... 
| =a P yin Polkosk NG 2% G-d-e-g-hs 213% sone tebueed --Toronto, davon 
SEHL ADV. AGCY. a-e-g......+- City Hall Sq. Bldg.Chicago, Ill.......- raph Be ie: Pemetess piciier* Bowel oe ee {H. L, Cohen 
SEN. ERANCE, INC., MALCOLMTrust_ Bldg........ Asbury Park, N. act M. Severance Southampton Row, H. H. Watson 
Fic oua'k loensherete sions atayaloters al elelorenyes Bar Bldg..........New York City....)] R. Schweighofer Weatos ee A se -eeeLondon, England... 
F W. Ch 31 bi ’ 
SEYMOUR CO., THE d....... ..-Seymour Bldg.....New York City....} Jonm Duff” gn ee OsE a er 
SHE BOLe, CARNES & NOLTE, SH NG is be SING Mais Ra RSs oncdeceé Dwight Bldg....... Kansas City, Mo. 
| TENG tied loo cienstorcniolevele eltamntedslernaters Lyceum Bldg...... Duluth, Minn...... W. E. Nolte SIMOQO AN AD Vie AGC Yor. araeeneteteisrets emoee Thsetre Bldg. Tarkersiure W. Va 
BERD tae vee steers E Star Bldg....Washington, D. C. 4th & 6t ts. untington, W 
SHAFEER, 2 BRENNAN : AD VY. Le % ms { E. M. Brennan a aa WARNER CO, a-d-e-225 N. Mich. BlvdChicago, Ill........ ‘Frank C. Smith 
AGGY ae: Biota tto aoe aie wires Wainwright Bldg..St. Louis, Mo..... UPR. Baker 9 0 © Gene wwe ee oe ree seseeeseees e030 Fleet St., E. C..London, England... 
SHANKEY ADV. CO..........+. Keith Bldg........ Salt Lake City,Utah SNODGRASS & GAYNESS, INC. F iA 
John N. Thomas 42-8 eter tte tae ee ee es 489 5th Ave....... New York City.... 
: SHARPE & CO., INC., W. Charles D Jan SNOW & STAFF, WALTER B. : Adelaide McKenna 
20-2 Tete ieiarsiale e'<iore  stafsle’ Aetpes) oMigieisi 1240 Broadway..... New York City.... Roy J Jones een Ree ADO. Aes 60 ie ot Big doo Besies, Meee rhage ae & Snowden 
C 7 : " N A J .149 roadway..... ew York City....A. C. Henders 
SHAUGHNESSY “& CO.,W. Arvastouiw. syths Bemis Nem sene Ctra: SNYDER CO., J. A. ad-eg......220 S. State St....Chicago, Ill........ "* 
SHAW ADV. CO., INC. g......+.2 95 Huntington Ave. Boston, Mass...... SOHN ADVG.° AGCY., MONTE 
SHEEHAN ADV. CO. fsie~---4) ke Je. epee At yo ee ae ae Lng eee eee 152 W. 42d St....New York City.... 
| Sere oa ne DERVICE...-.,416 S. Salina St. Syracuse, N. SOLONCHE & CO. J. Hi... 187 Henry St......New York City....{ Max Gans 
| SHERIDAN, INC. a-d-e-g......30 E. 34th St..... .New York City....Harold T. Murray SOMMER ADVERTISEMENT Bist UJ. A. Wapshare 
SHERMAN & LEBAIR, INC. a-e AGCY., FREDERICK N. a-e-g..810 Broad St......Newark, N. J..... 
: Lanne er Alene ....116 W. 32d St....New York City....D. O. Nelson SOROSIS ADV..CO: tpcec aes ? Blake oN Biren Mass....... 
et ,LINCS J: WILLIAM (Continued on page 150 
ee 5 Se. ish emialaverabe estes octets .Central Bldg...... Saad ees Say | Be, 
OD) (BOR. G-datsl- «elec 367° Fulton "Stal. rooklyn, uis itherby 
SHERWOOD, BK odes cr iy Patton Ste) Washivetons DC). EXPLANATION OF KEY LETTERS 
SHIRLEY ADVG. AGCY. -Reynolds Bldg..... El) Paso; Tex... A—Recognized by American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. B—Recognized by Southern 
SHIVELL ADV. AGCY.... .73 Tremont St..... Boston, Mass...... Newspaper Publishers’ Association. C—Recognized by Canadian Daily Newspapers’ Association. 
SHORE & STAFF AGCY.......-Timken Bldg....... San Diego, Cal.... D—Local publishers’ recognition (agency’s statement). E—Recommended for recognition by 
SHORT & pete Se “ING, Agricultural Publishers’ Association. F—Approved by Associated Business Papers, Inc. G@—Rec- 
FLOYD  a-e-f-g-h. oe ccecsesess 323 N. Michigan Av.Chicago, Ill........ A. J. Pedersen ommended by Periodical Publishers’ Association. H—-Member of American Association of 
> ogee & Aehis ADVG. CO. f Advertising Agencies. I—Member California Advertising Service Association. J—Member Cana- 
Sapa l onal. oo beta «nen iee 25 OE aa biom Star Cilicas 0, mel lmerrcnrs a= , dian Association of Advertising Agencies. ‘*—Head Office. Where agency has American 
| SHUMWAY CO., FRANKLIN P. Newspaper Publishers’ Association recognition, it also has local recognition, so notation to that 
a-d-e-f-g-h «+++ Rat nccos deo ..453 Washington St.Boston, Mass...... T. H. Sweetser effect has been purposely omitted in listing. 


In 1923 
The Commercial-News Carried 


One-Fourth as Much Advertising as New York’s 
Leading Paper. New York is 143 Times 
Larger Than Danville. 


Showing agate lines of advertising printed from January 1 to by the Chicago Tribune, whose city of 2,701,775 people, is nearly 


December 31, 1923, by the leading newspapers in each of the seventy times the size of Danville, and yet the Tribune, the city’s 
respective cities named: : leading newspaper, did not have four times the advertising that 
Los Angeles Times: (sje ccccinessmee vciign: GeeioeesMainee til selene 29,520,841 The Commercial-News had. 
Detroit VINE Wa ie. cic. s peace siecle ota cte/e siete has corche tome epeeletereten ieee eialolee als ere 


The New York Times, leading paper of America’s metropolis, with 


Chicago Tribune ..0..5:.. 
a population of 5,620,048, more than one-hundred and forty-three 


Pittsburgh Press Be Ke EE Aare a tan 
Ci Atari race 588 Oa a ae ag pane Se sok times the size of Danville, yet it did less than three and one-half 
Omaha ‘World: Herald/)). cvs. +). -heepresnse otis seenust ie alien 11,998,904 times the volume of advertising carried by The Commercial-News. 
Fe eee entrees Aves ARPS a? caren _ These comparisons establish the relative standing of The Commer- 
; oe. ‘ 4 cial-News in its field as compared with the greatest newspapers in 
The above table shows the biggest advertising mediums in the the land in their fields. It is tremendously in The Commercial-News’ 
United States. It is noteworthy that the table represents the greatest favor. 
cities in the country. san 5 ; ’ 
: , : ; atovelys And in its own field during the same period, Th -New 
Attention is called to the fact that in Danville, with its 40,513 popu- SEG. chee ue d, e Cones oen eet 
lation, only one-twelfth as large as Los Angeles, with its 576,673 Pa. Ea, (In Foreign Advertisin 
population, The Commercial-News carried nearly one-fourth as much In Pa NS Advachslag 
advertising as the Times, which leads all the United States. F | be S [ In Classified Advertising 
The third largest amount of advertising in America was carried Tn Nome ‘Deliveten’ Ceeeitien 


The Net Paid Circulation of the Danville (Ill.) Commercial-News 
for December was 21,786 
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Permanent Addres 


n 


HOUSTON POST, HOUSTON, TEXAS 


“MANY MORE LETTERS LIKE THIS ONE THAT SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES” 


J. J. Bender 


GENERAL MANAGER . Frank T. Hamilton 


ino Ev ERGARY Cee ne AEDOCATa MANAGER 
HATTIESBURG AMERICAN 


HOWARD &. WILLIAM®, EDITOR AND GENERAL MANAGER 


PAID‘ IN ADVANCE 


PAID IN ADVANCE 


HATTIFS BURG, Miss, 
Janu 19th. 
Mr, J. J. Bender, ay’ a 
Big 4 Co 
City 


Dear Mr. Bernier: 


Now that the $6000.00 Automobile & Prise Contest of the 
Hattiesburg smerican has come to a successful close I want to write 
and tell you how delighted we are at the outcome, which is largely 
due to your efficient personal management of the mtire campe ign. You 
came to us with letters of recommeniation of the highest character from 
some of the largest newspayer publishore of the country. I want to say 
that every récommeniation which you presented te us has been more than 
backed up by your pereonsl efforts in our campaign. 


CIRCULATION CIRCULATION 


I do notihesitate for an instant to recommend to any news- 
paper publisher the securing of your services to conduct a cempeign where 
the very highest type of a man of integrity and character ie demanded, 
There was no one thing in the entire Hattiesburg American campaign that, 
I, as Editor ani Marsyer of the paper conducting it, could see upon which 
to base the least criticism of complaint, At the close of the campaign, 
as usual, some candidates who were not awarded prizes were critical, but 
at no time could any candidate offer the least bit of evidence that there 
was in the remotest degree anything unethically done at any time by your- 
self or the newspaper or its employees. in fact every candidate signed 
a statement to this effect at the close of the campaign. 


I take pleasure in after mowing you for more than sixty days 
and being daily associated with you in giving you this letter so that you 
may know how highly we appreciate your earnest and successful efforts in 
this campaign, and to let you know further that I regard you as @ man of 
the very highest integrity-whose word at all times I would take without 
qnestion-in fact, after these dealings with you I consider your word as 
good as your bond, 


I might add that as a result of the camraign, altho’ we are 
the only newspayer in Hattiesburg, which isa city of 16,000, we added 
approximately 1600 new subscribers to our eubscribers list, and received 
in money approximately $17,000.00, which I m informed mikes this campaign 
the most successful ever held by any newsysper in the state of Mississippi. 


Assuring you of my highest regards and wishing you continued 
success, algo trusting that in the event I can be of service to you, you 
will not hesitate to call on me, 


Yours very sincerely, 


HaTTICSBURG AMERICZN 


By EAitGr and manager 


eS ha Sle Ee a 


“CAMPAIGNS RECENTLY CONDUCTED” 


PERSONAL HATTIESBURG AMERICAN, DEMOCRAT, VICKSBURG HERALD, . WE coNsIDER 
ATTENTION Hattiesburg, Miss. (2) Durango, Colo. Vicksburg, Miss. (2) Tie 
DURING EN- LAUREL DAILY LEADER, DAILY ENTERPRISE, TIMES-HERALD IRN TOKE 
TIRE PERIOD Tutivel. Misa. (2) SRA Sea Obie. War pint at PUBLISHERS 
LD ars Se pa HOUSTON POST, DAILY ADVANCE, CALLER tee ON 
Houston, Texas Hollister, Calif. Corpus Christie, Texas (2) EST FIRST 
HENRYETTA DAILY STANDARD, DAILY SENTINEL, MORNING NEWS, 
Henryetta, Okla. Dinuba, Calif. Laredo, Texas 
DAILY ARDMOREITE, EL DORADO DAILY NEWS, GUTHRIE DAILY LEADER, 
Ardmore, Okla. El Dorado, Ark. Guthrie, Okla 


Many others not mentioned can be given on request. 


The BIG FOUR ORGANIZATION is composed of men of the a j 
highest calibre—trained men whose business and energy are Details Will Be Given on Request 
directed at increasing your circulation by every FAIR way- 
There are no aftermaths to a BIG FOUR CAMPAIGN. Do you want some interesting facts about the possibilities in 
The BIG FOUR ORGANIZATION automatically fits into your your field? Do you want to know what the Big Four Circula- 
organization—not apart and away from the publisher. Complete tion Organization can do for you? Are you one of those pub- 


harmony and understanding exists before, during and after the lishers who would like to do something bigger, better and more 

campaign. effective than has been done in your field? If so, act at once. 
Endorsement from some of the largest and most representative I thank you. 

publishers in the United States prove absolutely that our service J J. BENDER, General Manager 

is peer of them all. Look us over! We know how! 
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BLUE RIBBON 
FICTION 


First run work of first class authors, 


including, for the year 1924. 
Booth Tarkington 

Peter Clark Macfarlane 
Richard Connell 

Octayus Roy Cohen 

Samuel Merwin 

George Barr McCutcheon 
Achmed Abdullah 

Arnold Bennett 

—and many others. 


Blue ~Ribbon Serials for Sunday 


(one release a week) 
Blue Ribbon Serials Week day (six 
days a week) 
Blue Ribbon Short Stories—from 
8,000 eet sox 
Well Written Tabl id Short Storie 
ie "300. 600 words 


BLACK & WHITE 
Sipe 

The Gumps by Sidney Si cles 
Gasoline Alley by F = Kine 
Harold Te en by Carl E 
Winnie Winkle by M. M. Branner. 
Moon Mullins by Frank Willard. 
Smitty by Walter Berndt. 


COMICS IN COLORS 
: bp rae o Tribune Comics offered in 
8-page color comic section either 
tabloid or full size. 
THE GUMPS 
By Sidney Smith 
GASOLINE ALLEY 
By Frank King 
HAROLD TEEN 
By Carl Ed 
WINNIE WINKLE 
By Branner 


SMITTY 
By Berndt 


TEENIE WEENIES 
By W. M. Donahey 
MOON MULLINS 
By Willard 
GOOP NMS 
By Gelett Burg 
in Colors or in Black Mod White 
W. E. HILL 
PAGE OF COMICS 


in Gravure or Black and White 


CARTOONS 


John T. McCutche se arey Orr 
Gaar Willia 


BURNS MANTLE 


Weekly New York Theatre Letter 


THE POTTERS 


by J. P. McEvoy 


GRAVEL PIT PUPS 


Raymond Kelly 
“MY HALF CENTURY IN 
SEBALL”’ 


by Chas. A. Comiskey 


DR. EVANS 


The first and best ah newspaper 
medical write 


Daily and Sunday 


Men's Fashions, Women's Fashions, 
Woods and Waters, Farm and Gar- 
den, Love and Beauty, Cookery, 
Etiquette, Home Harmonious, Line 
o’ Type, Sports, Science and Em- 
broidery. 


LEASED WIRE Service 


Foreign—National—Loca] 


PACIFIC & ATLANTIC 
Photos 


Organized by the Chicago Tribune 
and The New York Daily News 
25 Park Place, New York 
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The Chart is from 
Editor & Publisher 
for October 6, 1923. 
The dark line. as- 
cending so precipi- 
tately represents 
the circulation 
growth of The 
Daily News of 
New York, which 
_ Lhe Chicago Prib- 


HEATURES 


that mean fo 


LEADERSHIP 


wherever they go! 


HICAGO TRIBUNE features meant amaz- 
ing growth and swiftly acquired leadership 
to The Daily News of New York, which 

amassed in four years the largest morning daily 
circulation in America—with **‘ Momma” Tribune 
second to none but her New York prodigy. 


Chicago Tribune features have meant leadership 
in many another highly competitive group. During 
1923 several new members were added to The 
Tribune’s Leadership family—features that have 
been developed for our own use and which have 
proved successful. 


Peruse the list— then wire or phone for options 
and rates! 


buy.. 


The Chicago Tribune 


Tribune Plant, CHICAGO 


—E——EE 
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¢ ANDREAS BACKER 
pi ARTHUR S. CHARTERIS ie 
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NORTH ASIA 
AME R | ACY CARMICHAL : 
f JOHN ST 
: CRANK PHILLIP ce 
ar NT Sane OSV STEEE DELEAS 160?) ae GaN ae (Ge SELDES |: 
S{JOHN eae Eanes D IN ONDON, AN 
wn bee irc EICHIAS. BISHOP Nee ANS PAR — JOHN CLAYTON 
KI or A {iZARL LOHME: oe LADRY RY E [CHAS DAILEY] (9 
_cuicacos s pi O Chasetovert Oy R SW)FT “Fenty Mie Gas ONT NOR ARTHUR WISE en 2 
x “4 T A Uy eb : CYC >) 
LOs ANGELES: : a 7 Lee ILLS 2 DY Tae ite Loe ne [ZODERICKK MATHESON] 
EDWARD DOHE ut re a TAS Wael MARTHA CRAIG \\ CONSTANTIN. uo : e Hii @SHANGE 
Ml “tn a EUGENE eee . Be Hpeewett 
*e LIAWATI NV ea a oral , 
ae Whi ia Moun COV) we [epANCISCO” oe ieee a QRNILLA oa 
K WRIGHT AF GT AWALTER WILGUS 
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_.. this map records a yearly expenditure of more than $400,000 — 


a e f= 


thirty staff men strategically spotted over Europe, Asia, South America, 
etc.— approximately 2000 correspondents in the United States— leased 


wires to thirty principal cities. 


HE Tribune Foreign News Service— 

The Tribune correspondents in this 

| eee the leased wire network—these 

three are one. They coordinate to give 

constant, accurate, truthful, quick cover- 

age of the news of all the world. It costs 

a great deal to maintain this service— yet 

other papers may buy in at a very moder- 
ate rate. 


... Leadership! 


5 Park Place, NEW YORK 


SPECIAL 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


READY PRINT 
COMICS 


For the first time in many years, 
Chicago Tribune comics are 
available in ready-print form. 
Either in eight pages or four 
pages, in full size, or eight pages 


tabloid. In colors. Phone or 
wire for complete information. 


Newspapers Syndicate 


Editor & Publisher 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND THEIR SPACE BUYERS—U. S. 
(Continued from page 146) 


Space Buyers 
INC. Randolph Bldg....Memphis, 
Candler Bldg 
AGENCY,Lexington Bldg....Baltimore, 
69th St. Term. Bldg.Philadelphia, 
a-b-1521 Commerce St. Dallas, 


SPAFFORD CO., 
SPARKS) JE. E 


SOUTHERN 


Okla..H. M. McGhee 
Kennedy Bldg s 
a-d-e-f-g..10 Arlington St....Boston, Mass...... V. 


New York City.... 


wveebie selvleevsassresecree die sAth, Cem, lite Bldg Indianapolis, 

IRAN ECLEN S ctepsisterctocniehes Knickerbocker Bldg.New York C 
OATH WOte ssc New York City. 
New York City.... 
AGCY ....... 52130" Forbes Stl. .Pittsburgh, “Fa 
Heyworth Bldg.... 


| 
| 


ity....Franklin Spier 
..-Alvin J. Kayton 


SPIERO CO., GERALD B. d 
SPIVAK ADV. AGCY., M. a-d-e-g.286 5th Ave 
SPRINGER ADV. 
STACK ADV. AGCY. a-d-e-g 

STALKER ADV. CO., INC. e-g.. 
STANDARD ADV. AGCY........ 


C. B, Peterson 
Toledo, Ohio H. H. Stalker 
»»eNew York City. ... 

-..St. Louis, Mo 
663 Robinson St.... 


STANDARD LETTER & ADVG. 
COMMA Tce ye ct nierig via cee ae Seitz 

SH ADV. AGCY., GRAN- 

VILLE S. a-e-g 


Bldgeveieee Syracuse; UNuisY cee: 


sistasisigiats coe eee -Providence, R. I... 
STANFORD ADV. AGCY:) i )02.3 326 4th Ave 
38 W. College St.. 


Woolworth _ Bldg... 


Union Trust Bldg. 


ST. CLAIR CO., 
: RMAIN “ADV. AGCY,, 
Rs Ue eee eee 
STAPLES & § 


Witherspoon Bldg. .Philadelphia, 


Onondaga Bk. Bldg.Syracuse, N. Y...Fred. St. 
rl OOP a ISH AB OOS 100 S. Wabash St..St. 
TAPLES, INC. a-b- 

ies a jonate iarePeleiaictalerete eeletiae -Mutual Bldg 
STAPLETON, WILLIAM R..... Malley Bldg 
STARK, THOMAS H. d 


STAUFFER, 


Richmond, Va...... 
New Haven, Conn.. 


H. B. Stark 


F. T. Andrews, Jr. 
P. T. Foley 
A. G. McKnight 


STEEL CO., F. R. d-e-f-g 


STEINBRENNER ADV. 
STEINMAN-BRADT ADV. 


ADV. AGCY. 


-1403 Race St 
R 


Perley Bldg 
d-e....700 S. Council St 
STERLING ADV. SERVICE g...58 W. 40th St.. 
STERLING-BEESON ADV. CO 
STERLING-McMILLAN-NASH, 


Alfred Steinman 


Modesto, Cal 
i R. McNaughton 


.»-New York City.... 


New York City....Witold Markwiz 
Philadelphia, 


, ADVG. SERVICE, G.’ MLittle 
STERNAU, ARTHUR R. a 
STERNBERG CO.. 


Bailey Bldg f 
SUMNER.154 Nassau St..... New York City.... 


STERNFIELD-GODLEY, INC. d-e.154 Nassau St 


New York City.... { 
STERRETT ADV, SERVICE d-e..Palace 


BIdgS vicrescs.6 Erie, Fa 


S. S. Sternfield 


Winifred Southhard 
{Joe Stevens, Jr 
* Henry Stevens 


wsi8)e Mate) arege eels levee in eteriahs. (a, ale +(6,'s MATTER 
STEVENS CoO., ij 
STEVENS AGCY., HERMON W. 

d eeoalobe Bldg 
STEVENS. _CO., JEWELL F. d....19 S. 
STEVENS & WALLIS, INC. d-e.45 West on S. Tem- 


STEWART-DAVIS ADV. 


sr. Rapids, Mich.. 


Massie s,2'005 Hermon W. Stevens 
(J. F. Stevens 


James B. Wallis 
S. A. Stevens 


La Salle St.Chicago, 


eye\eletsatsio Sal) Cael zc 


400 N.Michigan Av.Chicago, 


STOCKFORD CO., C. C. 
STOCKMAN ADV. AGCY., A. M. 


d-e-{-g, .SSummit-Cherry Bidg.Toledo, 
C. Stockford 


-++-A. M. Stockman 


New York City... 


INC] JULES 


Charles M. Storm 


120 W. 41st St....New York City Edward Klein 


D UDO ROEtiS deotirnes chin: ee 
ER CO., RUSSELL 

..sa)e Arvin’ Strain 
Frank C. Doig 


.Fred CGC, Bonthron 


Bldg....Baltimore, 


71 Madison Ave..New York City 
--808 Munsey Bldg..Washington, 


STRICKENBERG, 
MORELAND, 


360 Worthington St.Springfield, Mass... 
Bldg.....Los Angeles, Cal... 


SUIEDHGFEROSS iieie iishatalebe reiete iets 


Ake 
SWEENEY & JAMES CO., THE 


SWEET & PHELPS d-e....12/2! 
SWEETLAND, BEN 
SWENSON CO., 


--608 S. Dearborn St.Chicago, Ill 

30; Ferry (Sta. ain New York City... 

.--508 N. Dearborn St.Chicago, 

SERVICE a-d.. 
e 


Melville S. Sweet 


S. F. Williams 
ped H. Sypher 


SYPHER, FRED 
SYVERSON 
Columbia Ridg.. 


de cimreiere Syracuse, No You 
g..612 13th St., N. W.Washington, D. 
Fine Arts Bldg....Detroit, Mich...... J. W. Taylor 
Bldg.... Cleveland, 


C.V. B. Sutton 
TAYLOR, J. W. d-e 
TEAS, ADVG. 
TELLER - THOMPSON 


AGENCY, PAUL f.Guardian 


ST ob OCP AOE ae a5 
Col..M. L. Thielecke 


Bldg. 

THOMAS, INC., CHARLES R....562 Sth 
THOMAS ADV. 
re! GOs =BRWS have see Slate c-Pakcmee tome 165 E. Erie St 
: WALTER244 Madison Ave..New York City*... 
G20-6-f-2-HP oe. San. ee ce Lytton Bldg... 
80 Boylston St.... Boston, 

Bk. Bldg.Cincinnati, O 
Hanna Bldgs..s)..:... Cleveland, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


AVE sia News York (Gitvaenn 


THOMPSON 
Richard Dunne 


George Pearson 


THOMPSON-KOCH CO, e-g 
THRESHER SERVICE a-e-g 


136 Liberty St....New York City.... 
THROOP, GEORGE ENOS...... 6 N. Michigan Ave.Chicago, III 
THURLOW ADV. AGCY 
TUE AUN Yes Ae AU sc ictssare ocicterctere rove, --50 Buckingham St. Springfield, 


for January 26, 1924 


Address 
TIFFANY-BAYLESS CO; —- THE : 

G20 6-7-8 5 hk DE OR Oe ee Keith Bidg........ Cleveland, O......C. H. Rundell 
DIUSNE, WALTER Ew e-ecieectieee 310 W. 88th St....New York City.... 
DOLINS }COMPANYaeeeneontene «elol4 Walnut St....Philadelphia, Pa... 
TOUZALIN AGCY., ChAnirS H, 

EY 3 Ie tees ates shave beochd ub ties cake Tribune Bldg...... Chicago, lille 
TRACY-PARRY CO., INC. a-e-g-h. Lafayette Bldg....Philadelphia, Pa... 

& 347 (Sth “Aves cre antes New York City.... 
TRACY, ING,, W._I. d-e-f-g. Jive. «: 31 Union Square...New York City... 
TRADES ADV. AGCY. a-e-g-h....665 5th Ave....... New York City... 
TRANSOM CO., INC. d-e-g...... 637 N. Mich’n Blvd.Chicago, Ill........ 


DRUMP, W. H. d......cesesees.skarle Bldg 
TRYON, GEORGE W. g..i.2.....Times Bldg 


TUCKER ADV. AGCY., INC. a-d- 


eT a Sa: R  e  oel 303 5th Ave....... New York City....4 
TUHOLSKI ADV. SERVICE, D. 

Tay UAE ae SiGuaAb OE -.Guard. Trust Bldg.Denver, Col,...... 
DUNNED ADV. AGCY: Jc. cnemet 30) Church Gt. usm New York City.... 


TUPPER AGCY., CLIFTON 


Space Buyers 


Albert R. Callies 


“Josephine Cone 
Miss B. F. Wein- 


C. A. Transom 
wales setts Philadelphia, Pa...W. H. Trump 
Sirens bee New York City.... 

! Miss M, A, Mul- 


Oz Dreah izccyarchel have sae eis on ats ee City Nat. Bk. Bldg.San Antonio, Tex..C. H. Tupper 


INC. a-e- 


ister eaelciatetavelinatyelesee sents: eee 1133 Broadway....New York City.... 
BLULTLELE VOR. (CLYDE See eee ree a ene Greensboro, N. C... 
TTWEED ‘ADVG. AGCY., R. E.....Estey Bldg........ Philadelphia, Pa... 
TWENTIETH CENTURY ADV. 

GY 5 3% a. sist eb ee eine -153 Lexington Ave.New York City.. 
TWIN CITY ADVG CO.........Star Theatre Bldg.Tonawanda, N. Y 

U 
DIE SONG.” EAR LR: cq icte erst eke ee ee eee Chicago; ) Tis cc\siverene 
UNDERWOOD, INC., CORNE- 
USTED cos velans (ceeds oss SR OR RS aC re Ren er te New York City. 
Vu 


UNITED ADV. AGENCY a-e-g...339 5th Ave....... New York City 
Kinney Bldg.......Newark, N. J..... 
21 eSmithi ‘St. cre ence Paterson, Ni Jimoes 
Temple Bldg...... Toronto, Ont..... 
P Wallrant St. tte; Bridgeport, Conn.. 
: , 2112 ‘Cabell ‘Stuicsee Dallas,” Nexasen tere 
UNITED ADV. CORPORATION. .333 State! St...0.0. New Haven, Conn.. 
UNITED ADV. SERVICE. ..%...<22 Market) St.:.... Newark, N. J..... 
U. S. ADVG. CORP. a-d-e-f-g.... d Nat. Bk. Bldg.Toledo, O.......-- 
UNIVERSAL ADV. SERVICE, 
ENG santa) ene ee 225, No Mich’n AvesChicago, I sane 
URMYs LOUIS V. ad:eo= iene 41 Park Kow......New York City....Louis V. Urmy 
USHER, LEE & PURNER ADVG. 
ACCY. # 1h 9 6 wis week acellepe hie lee ele, 216, o\a/sia es eietelele le egetensia NEM Wakee.. VV Estee 
Vv 
V—C. ADVERTISERS’ SERVICE 
RAPS 5: «sete ree te te Gu oe «ee-220 W. 42d St....New York City....Thomas O’Donnell 


Bae toreraits6..01 loaner tvotniel afeaetaneteretorn ean 919 Walnut St....Des Moines, Ia.... 
VALLEJO ADVG. SERVICE d...-entral Bank Bidg-Vallejo, ‘Cal. cian. 
/e 


VAN HAAGAN ADV. . AGCY., 
John C. a-d-e-g 


SON 42d Sti ce cm New . York City.... 
VAN PATTEN, INC. a-d-e-2 ©... f a | 
WAINE SAINT i COs defies eee ee 1001 N. Calvert St.Baltimore, Md.... 
VIEREGG ADVG. SERVICE, INC....... e-leretetaiers siestifialo, © sNen Soa 


(Continued on page 152) 


-.John W. Gugliuccé 


E. F. Fettingur 
H. C. Daych 


Dick Jemison 


Jai URS ‘Webster 


L. E. Vallandingy © 
£. H. Barnum 
Ralph N. Cushing 


Jobs C. Van 
SRinpiorinitc aateaG 1602 Chestnut St...Philadelphia Pa... | Lou 
Miss Catherine 


D. J. Ogilvie 
Edgar F.Riebetanz 


EXPLANATION OF KEY LETTERS 


A—Recognized by American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. B—Recognized by Southern 


Sewspaper Publishers’ Association. 


C—Recognized by Canadian Daily Newspapers’ Association, 


D—Local publishers’ recognition (agency’s statement), E—Recommended for recognition by 


Agricultural Publishers’ Association. 


F—Approved by Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


ommended by Periodical Publishers’ Association. H—Member of American Association of 


Advertising Agencies. I—Member California Advertising Service Association. 


J—Member Cana- 


dian Association of Advertising Agencies. *—Head Office. Where agency has American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association recognition, it also has local recognition, so notation to that 


effect has been purposely omitted in listing. 


Never Disappoints You. 


can obtain it with this versatile machine. 


YOUR PRESS ROOM PROBLEMS 


LET US SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS. 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


THE SCOTT “MULTI-UNIT” PRESS 


It is the one newspaper printing press that meets any condition that 
may arise. Increased advertising or news demands more pages. 


are solved forever if you install a Scott “Multi-Unit” Press for all you 
have to do is add additional Units, Folders or Formers to meet in- 
creased circulation or make combinations and use all Units on press. 


WALTER SCOT kee: 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
1441 Monadnock Block 1457 Broadway, at 42d Street 
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San Francisco 


foe 


6%" 


UINSSSSSSISSSSAASASSSO 


BUA 


56 12th ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, Jr. 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 


First Issue Monday, December 10th, 1923 


Hees by a practical newspaper man, ably financed, 
with a vigorous, well defined business, circulation and edi- 
torial policy, this newspaper was “off under the whip” at the 
start, and scored a phenomenal success the first week of its 
existence. 


Clean in editorial policy, decent as to pictures, sane, clever and 
optimistic, the ILLUSTRATED DAILY HERALD met a 
most gratifying reception from the people making up what is 
the most typically cosmopolitan and metropolitan aggregation 
of go-getters in the country. 


San Francisco’s market is as diversified, as virile, as up-to-date 
and as cosmopolitan as are the markets of New York or Chicago. 


It will prove profitable for advertisers to schedule the ILLUS- 
TRATED DAILY HERALD. Buy on a rising market, for 
you get more than you pay for. The circulation has exceeded 
110,000 every issue so far, and will grow rapidly. 


BENJAMIN & KENTNOR CO. 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


2 West 45th Street, New York 900 Mallers Building, Chicago 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND THEIR SPACE BUYERS—U. S. 
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Address 


Space Buyers 


vee eee ADVGy ACCY: Eu: 
d 


COENEN Re bt en sanaen 20 Cue Ohio, Steer Chicagamclliae meee H. C. Winchell ; 
WINNINGHAM, C. C. a-d-e-g....10 Peterboro, W...Detroit, Mich...... H. E. Middleton { 


Address Space Buyers WUNDERS IN eAa aint unten te ens Reg. & Trib. Bldg. .Des Moines, Ia....N. A, Winter 
= Es { Fred W. Vincent WISCONSIN - ILLINOIS AD V.509 W. State St,..<Roekford, Ill.*).. ..f Mo R: Kopf 
VINCENT & VINCENT d-e...... Artisans Bldg...... Portland, Ore..... Wa (Oy \ Ciao J AGONY \ositaine Soe ieee EEE Lytton Bldg....... Chicagoye Tih Senet. 1 nee 4 
VARGA ADV. SERVICE Per eee ae th Se WOLF, INC., PHILIP d.......... Candler “Bldg......New York City...:) Harty Saneaei 
VOLKMAN ADV. AGCY., M. aeg. World. Bldg os iNew Von Cia el WOLFF, HERMAN E...........Odd Fellows TempleCincinnati, O...... 

VON POETTGEN, CARL S...... Kresge Bldg....... Detroit, Mich...... WOOD, PUTNAM & WOOD Co. r : 
VOORHEES ADV. & SALES SER- . G-G-C-f-2 se wa sce ualeieks oS areas 178 Fremont St....Boston, Mass.*.....David A. Besse 
VICE E 5 N ee > Futfalo. oN , WOOD & REBER, INC. d........ 408 Marion St..... Seattle, » Washi... E. L. Reber 

VilC Beas Secs aattets cette Sea 45 N. Division St..Buffalo, N. Y..... y a : 
{ J. S. Voorhees WOODALL & AMESBURY 
VOORHEES) &6Ocn fue. earn 116 Nassau St..... New York: City.... 1H. R. Voorhees oh ENON AES INC ORE TIE oho aie Phoenix Bldg...... Minneapolis, Minn. . 
VREDENBURGH-KENNEDY (CO.. {T. F. Kennedy v/ WOODMAN ADV. AGCY., E...... Henry Bldgs 3. cer Seattle, Wash.*,... {Fk F. Woodman » 
DN CECT ghee ShaneecboeM ee 171 Madison Ave..New York City....)?M. Maher aa ng . Provident Bldg....Tacoma, Wash..... John Shaw 
VEBEDANDS INC) i. Eo he..er 344 W. 38th St....New York City. ... WOOD'S ADVG. AGCY.......... Hippodrome Bldg..Cleveland, O...... 
: Ww WOODS, Nimes “ees ts aA 155 E. 26th). St eet New York City.... 
WOODWARD, ARTHUR......... 1476 Broadway.....New York City ae S 
WADE ADV. AGCY.a-e-¢.........:130 N. Wells ‘St.7 /Chicago: iltsh2)... - ’ re Me 
Anisfield Bldg. ....Cleveland, O..... a / 4 - ie a WA Ton eyes i roa iss N. D. Pren- 
WA DINAN, ING. REX Wiersneeo UI oth Antenne ae «New York City... 5. Vi WORLD WIDE ADV. CORP, ad Ze OTe ath: AVE Saale ote ie New York City.... wie : 
. ‘ Ae B. adel - G. Fallon 
WALD ADV. AGCYS) Si as. stiee World Didg.......New York City... 4 Wy. Senet WORLEY TONES» ADVG. AGCW Pe) (Ar ae Buffalo, N. Y...... 
WALDMAN, ARTHUR L. d...... 159 W. 33d St....New York City. WORST, CARL. sa seveualie Walle, 0) ate eR Iete 626 Market St..... San Francisco, Cal. 
WALDRON, Ue THe e-c1a0., eee eee fona dnocls Bldg...San Francisco, Cal. WORTH-DUNCAN CO. eg....... 608 S. Dearborn St.Chicago, Il........ 
WALES ADV AGCYn-i0)) See mee Orpheum Bldg....1topeka, Kan.....; Zs Potter 
WALES ADV. CO. a-d-e-f-g-h....141 W. 36th St....New York City....Frank A. Grady E. B. M. Wortman 
WALKER ADV, AGCY......3\) Sherman Clay Bldg.San Francisco, Cal. WORTMAN-COREY & POTTER230 Union Sta. Bldg.Utica, N. Y.*...... We Lee 
WALKBR 8:0 COs tie... att nae SSC uSteE NV Carle tans Detroit, Mich.*....R. P. Stewart aCe ee ae ie ak Clark Music Bldg. Syracuse, N. Y. - L. Schei 
309 Helen St...... mlint,. «Mich senate C. J. Mehegan N. O. Bleekman 
3earinger Bldg....Saginaw, Mich....T. Wisner A 2 Bebe. 
YasSso. Mic eeene . i Tryp re To Y x r ro ~ : B e€ Tr 
eS 40 deceianeRi at re Niles ig ad en ORE WURTS-DUNCAN ADV. AGCY..337 13th St........ Oakland, Cal...... 
WALKER ‘COl, WILLIAM Si loPark Bide asc wisms Pittsburgh, Pa..... HW Sz : WREN CO., WILLIAM C Boxoroft Bldg San Francisco, Galena Ww 
>= Os Ow. pS *y ad: EXINE Noa olin sf etiele: tOXCTO Eh sheteie ate é ah igi O, A . - ren 
WALKER & DOWNING f...... Oliver Bldg....... Pittsburgh, Pa..... Wi Se WRIGHT. GeoRon WILFRED ; 
TALKER & : JDLEY a-d-e.feople’s Gas Bldg.Chicago, Ill........ Aone Gt wisl CEE, oc an Ae eee AEG coo. 738 broad St...... Newark; .N.gTecs ue G. W. Wright 
WALKER “LONGPELLOW “GO, / °C Gas Blde. Chicago, aT aae Wee SUTTON, INCo-d-egh.45 Eo 17th Sti... [New York City!...Thomae Weis 
INC, Bris ta aie Mataatets ataxia steele ae , bd Northampton St. «Boston, Mass...... WYNNE, F. A. ADVG. AGCY. 2 i . F. A. Wynne 
WEASEL Vi COVSING het sapere 341 5th Ave....... New York City.... Chg Ch: JODO OBE ROO EOS S an aAhc Cen. Bourse Bldg..Dallas, Tex......, W. R. Wynne 
WALLERSTEIN, INC., ALFRED < Fats wee \. J. OFlat 
GE valave'e ete iskaluba tieleice ele weree meee ees 70 W. 40th St..... New York City..../ . J. O'Flaherty Pele Tel . x ” 
WALLOWER, ROWLAND C. e..39 Cortland St..//New York City... YORKVILLE ADV. AGCY......1508 2d Ave...... New York City... 
918 N. 16th St....Harrisburg, Pa.... YOST-GRATIOT & CO. a-b-e-f-g..Rialto Bldgys. se ois St. Louis, Mo..... W. J. Tice 
WALTER ADVG, AGCY., A. D..\ andergrift Bldg... Pittsburgh, Fa. ....D. A. Sullivan YOUNG, CHARLES ECKERT....1620 Indiana Ave. -Chicago, LI ae ereeee 
WALTERS ADVG. AGCY., F. M.288 Main St......, Springfield, Mass. . YOUNG, C. ELWOOD..........., sete ete t ec eee Yeaden, 2a on seeee 
WALTON ADV. AGCY. 6-d-f....217 Latta Arcade. -Charlotte, N. C..,.A. G. Walton VOUNG LLOYD W. dasseene nae 823 Prospect Ave...Cleveland, O....... 
= y ve a > NIT NI i} Tig ee LVR a4) a'.0 sso phe ietnme el phe cere, 3 te and-McNa Vi fo ICAO, SALLY arrmenceene 
WALTON ADV & PRINTING YOUNG, W. M Rand-McNally Bldg.Ch Ill 
GOP aie etet -gatke bare 88 Broad St....... Boston, Mass...... Perry Walton YOUNG & RUBICAM gan... anu Atlantic Bldg...... Philadelphia, Pa...A. V. B. Geoghegan 
WALZ-WEINSTOCK, ae d.....360 Delaware Ave.Buffalo. N. Y.... Zz, 
WARLES FRIETAG- WILLIAMS Bea ce ZABIN & STAHL, INC, €-0--++++280 Madison Ave...New York City....Miss Fox 
RAR TD GOWN oS en ae Fah tae earssali = pa eae Ae I eH aay, ZAID SSS LE Mie ees 80 Boylston St..... Boston, Mass...... 
WARFIELD ADV. CO, ING) gi3! Union Sauare. .New York City. <<. {P. H. Dearmont  ZIMMBR-KELLER, INC. ‘a-e-g. ‘Detroit Life Bldg. |/Detroit, Mich, .2°R. E. Keller 
ROTO Caen SE eA oe ee Federal Res, Bldg..Omaha, Neb....... (M. O. Launch ea SiS 
WARK ADVG. SYSTEM CO. 'd!11274°N. Thich Stee, Qinaha Nebo... W. J. Wark ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND THEIR SPACE BUYERS—CANADA 
WERNER (COMET EP. dear emena ss 6553 Woodward Av.Detroit, Mich...... Paul A. Stocker ADVERTISING SERVICE CO.,70 McGill © CollegeMontreal, P. Oye: 
WASKOW ADV. AGCY. e....... 551 W. Wash’n St..Chicago, Ill........G. R. Waskow ID) Mace ppc sae. a Ave: Seats Miss M. Fallis 
WATERBURY, HERBERT......195 Madison Ave. -Memphis, Tenn..,.Herbert Waterbury 14\King See... erontea Orit Miss M. E. Bell 
WATERS ADVG. AGCY., FRAN- AGENCE CANADIENNE DE(Sce. Canadian, Ade 
CIS! Mirasnut ane. eco Sera Bowles, Bldg......Springfield, Mass..F. M. Waters PUBEICET ED wale? Dk eee nan vertising bANe cy, (led) 20s Seen 
teas Ea ee sraaeneteys etinyite Detwiler Bldg.... eee Ha ae Cal..J. A. C, Waters ANCLOTRARGO ADOe uCee -137 McGill St.....Montreal, P. LORE. 
i SINS, JE. si nile 19), SPeneiahe [s\:viale (6) st duals le faiSiie\ale is) a)-dyese/ are eC DOL Olessussve ANG -FR' ‘i i 4 nes St. F is. 
WATSON ADV. AGCY, e-g......122 S. Michigan Av.Chicag, Tll......)) Kavier Sicc, 4) aloa@edt DhtGaeem 
WAYNE-MEAD ADV. SERVICE 4 : f i é By BAKER ADVG. AGCY., LTD. ia 
TEN eiiasarasniniehe btely che ean ra apy 307 Flatiron Bldg..San Frahcisco, Cal. G=EZET shotelaisis\s'\ss eisieleielacoemeenecOe Bay Stamos. .ce Toronto, Ont.......C. M. Musgrove 
WAYNESBORO ADVG. AGCY.. Waynesboro Trust " : 7A. Re BLAIKIE ADV. AGCY., DUN- 
Co. Bldg....... +Waynesboro, Fa... .J (Dp : Space wteen CAN S. cj 35 St. Nicholas St.Montreal, P. Q....C. A. Armstrong 
os T AN TM) ~ . e oy ee x 
WEBB ADVE. & LETTER SER-5 09-506 Park Ave.Baltimore, Md....4J. W. Foster pe ea ea ge eo «Rte : e . Bene oe PhO caer z a Delon 
VICE, D. STUART............ Bee a Penrod SCAM PBELL- EWALD! CO a-dinh. cs 
Alfred C ect Bald Noire sie ice «ele be seesceeceree320 Bay St..... ... Toronto, Ce ee uM: youd 
WEBB ADV. CO., FRANK. D....2C0 E. Lexingt’n St.Baltimore, Md.. Agiriay a Onteraaa General Motors Bidg. Detroit, Mich.*....Mrs. +, Jordan 
Donald M. Brown Mallets ‘Bldge. wccGuhare It eee Miller CBetroid 
WEBB SELENIR Yor eis eee Davies Bidg..... 2. Dayton On osetia Henry Webb @ ‘ aa DawkoH Once i 
WEBER ADVC. INCOME Wilson. 296 Briooadway.... New York City....Benjamin Weber CANADIAN ADVG. AGCY., LTD. 7 ? 2 ai 
WEBER ADVG. BUREAU, HEN- Ae bet ee Ul GaC=fig aise sss 6 SOHO sone Seu. Unity Bldeae sees Montreal, P. Q....H. Fontaine 
FRU DE Oa se dts eit caine 2 0 >. Michigan Av.Chicago, Ill........ " CENTRAL PRESS AGCY........ 110/'York St... 5. Teronto, Ontario... 
WEI COs JOSEP Ema-d-conee aa Jenkins Arcade....Pittsburgh, Pa.... Joseph Weil GLUON, LanG ck aor one TS eco ee Montreal” 2) Glee 
WEIL ADV. AGCY., M. C. d....222 W. 23d St...., New York City....M. M. Craig a ae rene C.F. Craigie 
WEILL CO., ARMAND S&S. a-e....543 Ellicott Sq.:..Buffalo, N. Y.::. jee Dede Se eens ADV. Seis Feieona St.. W.Toronto, Ontario*.. | Biss a5 3 Mac- 
WEINGARTEN ADV, AGCY.. M. : | 4 aie p aS ee ERR en ke 7 . James St..Montreal, Que..... Lc. 1) Hsnnon 
1d EPG RO OO AORPNO Eoce OO cot 286 5th Ave.......New York City.:..Jac eingarten CR FORD-HARRIS ADV. SER- 3 : * 
WEISS ADV. ‘AGCY. OB. ee se 110 W. 40th St....New York City....Isidore E. Weiss RAN EO: eve 2 % Pre eee ds Bic vee * ai 
WL CH, EY MILTON... caetasemcoiiNasuat | Sone New York City.... q cinaacaree Nibes 
WELCH HANBERY ADVERTISE- { Welch Hanbery CURRY ADV. SERVICE THOS 4 , see. 
HINGMA GCY iidinantletesa een e Central Bldg....... Long Beach, Cal...) Frank C. Bliss cA Re A ae a eS ey Ray Bldg. -..0a<<:: Taltfac Nae ee 
WILLS ADVG, SALES CO...... 80 Boylston St....Boston, MASS ere nae Robert S. Addie DEANE, E. STERLING oc... ... RM alincian wisote pista 
MGER SEU TIME een Gein ae fa TAOS AIRS Ott Bic New York City.... Ase piee is Fe et Teronto, Ont.......E, F. Nisbet 
WESSELS COMPANY, E. J....334 Sth Avell... 3 Yew York City... , RO: MeKeawh 
WEST, EDWARD M........ aes 250: Sth Ave. 2.aae. New York City.... F. S. Henry 
WEST ADV. SERVICE, FRED C.Johnson Block... Muncie, Ind....... DENNE &'CO}VELD., A. Jo c-tee 27 ave Strrelactsreye rs Toronto, Ont.......4 John Cowan 
WESICERINS IAT Ves Counce ate Merchants - Laclede A ie A. J. Denne 
OCR 3 "s Bids ee :.,a eee St. Louis, Most; V. F. Elliott 
WESTERN ADV. AGCY. INCzi¢ sth es... "Radin, Wren {Bane ©. Jena (Coninucd on page 188 
WESTERN ADV. CO., INC. d-g.Union Bid gee secwies San Diego, Cal....G. V. Rockey 
WESTERN, “We HUiS = 2oeee 30 Church: Stascec. New York City.... EXPLANATION OF KEY LETTERS 
WETHERALD ADV. AGENCY,142 | Berkeley St... Boston, Mass. * J. T. Wetherald A—Recognized by American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. B—Recognized by Southern 
JAMES 'f. a-eg 6555 Jefferson Ave.Detroit, Mich...... Miss Annie K. Newspaper Publishers’ Association. C—Recognized by Canadian Daily Newspapers’ Association, 
WHEELER ADV. CO. d Puller Bldg vase. Jersey City, Nu Js. Hardy D—Local publishers’ recognition (agency’s statement). E—Recommended for recognition by 
WHIDDEN ADV. AGCY., GUY Agricultural Publishers’ Association, ¥—Approved by Associated Business Papers, Inc. G—Rec- 
(OPUARC AD avec shay oere eee a ee Bulletin Bldg...... Philadelphia, Pa...Edward V. Keenan ommended by Periodical Publishers’ Association. H—Member of American Association of 
A g Pp ; 
WHIDDEN & SHERRILL ADVG. Wee D. Whidden Advertising Agencies. I—Member California Advertising Service Association. J—Member Cana- 
1 CON Sd Ron on Gees ae ao A, Gets Siva tan eb Boston, Mass......) A. M. Sherrill dian Association of Advertising Agencies, *—Head Office. Where agency has American 
WHIPPLE & BLACK, INC. d-e..Free Press Bldg....Detroit, Mich...... J. Scott Black Newspaper Publishers’ Association Tecognition, it also has local recognition, so notation to that 
WHIPPLE -& IGRANT.%....ececee free)! Press Bldg..Detroit, Mich...... effect has been purposely omitted in listing. 
WHITE, FRANK ssseeeceeeeee76 W. Monroe St..Chicago, Ill........ x 
WHITE, G LEONARD d...... eel727 Stouts St. 525 Denver, Col...... G. Loo ee 
aisle itele 
WHITELEY & CO., JESSE H. d..Janet Bldg:......e. Charleston, W. Va: ae Sa ere 
oes ee ees SER- HG | 
MICE e:f=2\ tienen 6 sateen 1182 Broadway....New York City.... ‘ 
WHITTINGTON CO., THE cae wine Bldg wen Seattle, Wash.....: V. W. McKinney 
WIERENGO & STAFF, JOHD 
Cp Bop aparece nc ee ee Com. Bank Bldg...Gr. Rapids, Mich.. ee aaa 
£ > man 
WILDMAN ADVG. ACCY. d-g...450 4th Ave....... New York City... { WK Poeser by G aia 
WILLEY OF DETROIT ADVG. SS3 yy CRAWFORD YOUN 
COM, dinie.s cera wd erecetsitcinc, atc, ser ean ag Detroit, Mich...... : Te 
WILLIAMS ADV. AGENCY d...333 S. Dearborn St:Chicago, Ill... 2 a2: W. E. Williams 
WILLIAMS & CUNNYNGHAM6 N. Michigan AveéuChicagou Titi anae Arth @. Smith 
CLE Sara, tate ee. , SAO See fit SthwAvers. vine New York City....“rthur C. ‘ 
WILLIAMS & SAYLOR, INC. age eee The Kuryer Narolowe (Polish 
G-d-0-f-g occ cecs Souane ececece ee 450 4th Ave....... New York City..., Kennet acintyre o ~ A i. 
WILMINGTON ADV. SERVICE.833 Orange St... || Wilmington, Del. Eats National Courier) is the new 
4 8h, ilson 4 n 
WILSON ADV, AGCY. b-d-e..... Ind. Life Bldg....Nashville, Tenn....} Eric Tatom paper this week. 
aaeott nA BERVICE Ginx es stavevaresiaree ait Hartiord, .Conn..a. HowardeGaawileon 
I Sat BOM Ee am OM OURO St....Bo 5 oe Naas Sa. cece : : 
WILSON, INC., EDWIN BIRD Be a neuer Ue Sao Furnished full page matrices, black alone, black 
CEES a te as i a a ...9 Hanover St...... New York City....¢ weene and red, and black and three colors; or, as 
Cuan af , 
WILSON, OLMSTED & REED. :Globe Bldgs cae see Seattle, Wash...... part of a printed comic section. 
WIM DIET CO. pias -608 S. Dearborn St.Chicago, Ill........ ATE. 2 RB’ N York Ci 
2 ° - a-b-d.Cotton Ex. Bldg...Fort Worth, Tex..F. W. Wimberly ie 80 
WIN-AD-SERVICE d............. ai Rector. Sttesncce New York City....A, M. Winhurs, HERALD SUN SYNDIC T a idee 4) reo ity 
WINBURN & CO., M....2222: ++-976 Sth Ave....... New York City.... 


Editor. & Publisher for January 


Sell St. Louis, the city with $87,000,000 to 


spend on municipal improvements. 


A tremendous market right in the 
city. 
But there’s much more to the St. Louis market 


than that. It’s an entire district—the third 
market in the United States. 


Only one newspaper covers both St. Louis 
and the St. Louis trade area. . . . Why not 
get all this business in 1924? 


We have simplified the problem for you. 


Largest Daily in the 49th State 


F. St. J. Richards Guy S. Osborn J. R. Scolaro C. Geo. Krogness 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


Associated American Newspapers PARIS Dorland Agency, Ltd., LONDON 


—Add this new com- 
monwealth to your map. 
It’s a circle—radius 150 
miles. 


Call it “Globe-Demo- 
erat Influence.” The capi- 
tal is St. Louis. 


The population exceeds 
114 millions. The wealth 
is based on a wider va- 
riety of natural resources 
and industry than any 
other state can show. 


The Globe -Democrat 
serves the entire 49th 
State. No other single 
newspaper even claims 
such coverage. 


In any great com- 
munity, the Morn- 
ing Newspaper 1s 
the Big Influence 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND THEIR SPACE BUYERS—CANADA 
(Continued from page 152) 


Address Space Buyers 
DESBARATS ADV. AGCY., LTD.161 Beaver Hill HallMontreal, Quebec*.E. W. Desbarets 
GECKOS Hite cS pA Fes Seaucsioq rare ldo. «\ s.cctnie (oronto, Ont... A. H. Maclauchlan 
DOMINION ADVERTISERS, 
TD GSAS cote ante ete idel a tate anes eo 311 Beaver Hill HallMontreal, Quebec...A. Ahern 
RAST MAN ADV WICO.R nm oeckisau «5 tandard Bank Blg.Vancouver, B. C...Morgan Eastman 
EDWARDS ADVG. AGCY. d.....Roy Bldg.......... Halifax, N. S...... arn ve cen 
FEDERAL ADV. AGCY., LTD.Dominion Savings. here ee 
CULT a Ba aiclteret atte s- Sioncion bisocss Bide, Was oe coh London, Ontario*..T. E. Walsh 
Landed Banking &. Ys 
Loan Bldg....... Hamilton, Ont..... { ee oe 
FINANCIAL ADV. CO. OF CAN- 
AUDIA ORES eicicteacstctdic ce aaa poten 6 Jordan oSt. ..cen « Teronto, Ont... ace (ee Cae 
FISHER -CO., LTD., JAMES | R. V. Rittenhouse 
(2M Meer RID coe Chere ae 384 Yonge St...... Totonto, Ont.......William Wright 
CENERAL NEWS & ADVG.Canada Cement Co. 
AGCY..) LID cc-d-sice oon Bld oF ieieenrecieee Montreal, P. Q....Ed. Montet 
GIBBONS, LCeE Diy Jouve. 119 W. Wellington.Toronto, Ont.*..... 
: NES) eis retovpse s aletoteteye 
Cornation Bldg..... Montreal, P. QO. 
Scott, Block aes Winnipeg, Manitoba. Margaret Pennell 
GONTHIER-TURNBULL, INC...114 St. Francis. 
Xavier St.......Montreal, P. Q.... 
GORDON &JGOTCH,. LEDeee: U3 Gu ay motstecrtte Toronto, Ontario... 
HAMILTON ADV. AGCY., LTD. 
CBO=$ F saiveie lc sheiprahe lel coat ¢ os ee ee nee 17 Main St., East.Hamilton, Ont..... Si. La: Barre 
HUNT ADVERTISING SERVICE, F. W. Hunt 
Ben WW sic harecteres dive chara JOR eae es 33 Richmond St. W.Toronto, Ont...... C. M. Smith 
IMPERIAL PUBLISHING CO.,140 Barrington St..Halifax, Nova, 
LTD. c-j T Scotian... cane 
EOCKE, CLARK Eichler ceeee: Confederation Life. 
Bld gamer. we -tsee Toronto, Ont.......Clark E. Locke 
McCANN CoO., LTD., H. K. a-f....14 King St., East.Toronto, Ont...... 
61 Broadway.......New York City*... 
National City Bldg.Cleveland, Ohio....M. Falis (Toronto) 
McCann Bildg..... San Francisco, Cal. 


Continental Oil Bldg.Denver, Colo....... 


McCONNELL & FERGUSSON, 


LDDs Gos eee ne nee oe London, Ont.*......7 Market Lane..... 
Toronto, oe ..+-..-Temple ee a neers 
Montreal, Que..... Furness Bldg...... ey 
Confederation Life,C. S. Bowie 
Winnpeg, Manitoba. Bldg. ........... 
Vancouver, »+»Dominion Bank a 
McKie LAL DS A antici sete 475 Phillips Square.Montreal, P. O.* 


Jarvis) Bldg. ...cnwa Toronto, Ont. 
Union Bank Bldg. .Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Home Bank Bldg..Hamilton, Ont. 
6 Norfolk St. Ww. 
(CNR OMe oe London, England.. 
act H. MacDonald 


MacDONALD, GEORGE H. c-d...315 Federal Bldg...Toronto, Ont......- 1K. F. Pettis 
{HG Might 
MACKAY-VAN BUREN ADV., 

LED: .: te eeeereeeeeeeeee-231 8th Ave., W..Calgary, Alberta.... 

MAC PHERSON- McCURDY, LTD. 2 UE J. Macpherson 

BRP eels calacainies crmeie me aittiaes aoe ell Bide sesarsscs 9 lee Manitoba. | H. Lavender 
MASON “ADV; (AGGYO..e.. ccc 70 Lombard St....Toronto, Ontario...F. H. Mason 
MASSIE, LUD} AQejn c-d.2..ceeen Northern Life Bldg.Winnipeg, Manitoba*A. J. Massie 

Province Bldg...... Vancouver, B. C...V. C. Irons 
ee eRe BN" AGCYA 16>) one Temple Bldg....... Toronto, Ontario... Ro ‘Sykes duller 
MULLER CO., LTD. a-e-d........ Canada Cement Blg.Montreal, P. Oca nee A. Black 
NASH, PIARV ULAIND @ibeeee ee veers 2 ee London, Onts.. 4.4. 

NATIONAL PUBLICITY, LTD.286 St. James St., 

G=C-f Princcanieice es omer eee Wis Sceemene = see "Montreal, Quebec...H. Bartholomew... 
NEWTON ADV. AGCY. d:...... ‘fort SETeetite siee tee < Victorias Bs Gries. George W. Newton 
NORRIS- PATTERSON, LTD. a-c-105 Bond St...... Toronto, Ontario... 

Gre-BefVeinivials sisletatsle ns see eee se2G2eSt. Jamest Ste Montreals) (Oue awe McDougall 
PEABODY, CHARLES E........ 178 Napean St....Ottawa, Ontario... sell 

, - = 2 (J. B. O’Higgins 
PRESS AGCY. BUREAU, LTD.Corner Yonge &. : OR, A. H. Maclauchlan 
CF. ie we a Wevontl eevee siniaviperarons afeleisiantse i Temperance Sts..Toronto, Ontario... | Miss J. Pence 
PRICE, CORN Gs. Bis. oropecmenen ee 18 Victoria Bldg...Windsor, Ontario... 
PURKIS, THORNTON arc...... Union Trust Bldg..Toronto, Ont.*..... 
114. St. Francis. ; 
Navier Sts can! Montreal. P. Q....David Jackson 
RACE BONE). o Bee eee 120 St. James St..Montreal, P. Q.... 
d W. P. Tuttle 
RUN Ga, 2D sete cte ran aaa n ae McGill Bldg....... Montreal, P. Q....4R. C. Ronalds 
i E. DD. Ring 


ROBERTSON CoO., LTD., J. S....Queen & Victoria St.Toronto, Ont 
RONALD’S PRESS & ADVG.71 William St*. 


.Montreal, P. O....R. CC. Ronalds 


AGCY7, JED iecsenane eee ni CG lds. eee Montreal, P. O....E. D. Ring 
ROWLATT, F. ALBANY a-c-e-g..110 Church St..... Toronto, Ontario... 
ST. JOHN ADVG. AGCY......... St. John, New. Brunswick ...... 
SMITH & SON, LTD., R. C. c-j...32 Front St., W. Bega Ontario...Miss M. A, Stoakley 
SMITH ADV. AGCY., Seg Wee Om DOCK UOtria saeme St. John, N. Bi... ..S.) K. ‘Smith 
SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, LTD. Lumsden Bldg.....Toronto, Ont.*.....H. M. Tandy, J. P. 


GaCO ia Bows. < daneny, Sok Rie eee O75 Craig (Ste W. ‘Montreal, Quebec... Hamilton (Toron- 
ree Broadway.. -New York City... to} HocM. Reid 


vate xton ‘House, S. Wilondon, England... (Montreal) 
SMITH, STURGIS & MOORE eaten Blidge Toronto, Ont 
EN Co 50-e6g-ientn ae ee et Bye 1463 Broadway. ....New York City* 
Premier House, 
Southampton Row, 
Catcher -.-London, England... 
31 ibis So eaeeaE 
[ Montmartre .....Paris, France...... 
UNITED ADV. AGCY., LTD. a-e-g.C. P. R. Bldg.....Toronto, Ont...... 
2d Smith) Stix cael -New York City At 
LL W.Msdth ‘Stage. Paterson, (N. J... HC, Daych 
Kinney Bldg.......Newark, N. J...... E. F. Fettinger 
2112 Cabell St siete Dallas, "Texi.to. 
1 William St......Bridgeport, Conn... 
Wallace 
WALLACE ADV. SERVICE d...Re N.S yi ¢ 
WORLD WIDE ADV. CORD. edden Bldg.. a Balifax, NigSe acts .T. H. Peebles 


-Coronation Bldg.. -Montreal, Que..... 


EXPLANATION OF KEY LETTERS 


A—Recognized by American New spaper Publishers’ Association. B—Recognized by Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. C—Recognized by Canadian Daily Newspapers’ Association. 
D—Loeal publishers’ recognition (agency’s statement). E—Recommended for recognition by 
Agricultural Publishers’ Association. F—Approved by Associated Business Papers, Inc. G—Rec- 
ommended by Periodical Publishers’ Association. H—Member of American Association of 
Advertising Agencies. I—Member California Advertising Service Association. J—Member Cana- 
dian Association of Advertising Agencies. *—Head Office. Where agency has American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association recognition, it also has local recognition, so notation to that 
effect has been purposely omitted in listing, 
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SE 
WAGE SCALES PAID BY NEWSPAPERS IN CHIEF 
AMERICAN CITIES 


TYPOGRAPHICAL SCALES 


Day and Night 
Paid by Newspapers in 36 Principal Cities of U. S. (Arranged by Population) 


Hours DAY WAGE Hours NIGHT WAGE 

per per per per per per 

Week Hour Week Week Hour Week 

NEW Vor 108, ainatenits se eee 45 1.22 55.00 45 1.29 58.00 
Chicarorer. a caaige ane ee 48 1.15 55.20 48 1.25 60.00 
Binladelpniase sentient eee 48 1.02 49.00 48 1.08 52.00 
DD GER ORE Diths rerers gaia occ eee 42-48 1.13 47.64- 42- 1.20 50.40- 
54.25 « 48 57.60 

Cleveland .\.,saz steers cee eee 48 1.03 49.50 48 1.13 54.50 
SEs ZO IS Mae ove, o0, lees eee hee 46 1.02 47.00 45 1.13 51.00 
BOSUONS siaiciste oc sete else tetelc oe eaters 44 1.07 47.08 44 1.11 48.84 
Baltimanel itis. cuhs sweatin seme 44 1.07 47.00 44 1g} 50.00 
PLUS DUO kes este ads Slee 45 1.18 53.50 45 1.25; 56.50 
oss Angeles). . 5 .-) seit seliae See 45 1.01 45.50 45 1.08 48,50 
Biaifalop arta « <inye ieievis oon te ate ee 48 96 46.00 48 1.02 49.00 
Sanuk eAancisco: |)... cules eircom 45 1.08 48.50 45 1.13 51.50 
Mirlwatlked! <1. ascot sttceuetcetecteee 48 -98 47.00 48 1.08 52.00 
Washinton, 4. selects escort nee 47 93 43.68 47 1.02 47.88 
Gigcinnatt Ts ieee tn eee eae 45 1.13 51.00 45 1.20 54.00 
Newark tN. J. Metca on cco citer 46 1.11 51.00 46 1.17 54.00 
INE wr Ores is thio). traci ecremepitete aa Non-Union : 
VEINEAMOLIS: Ererat\sys.0-s ere cee ee ate 48 885. 42.50 48 -9475 45.50 
iansas"City. iMioz Gosesseen ene oe 48 -905 43.50 48 -9375 45.00 
SEs eats See ae eins Cio 42 1.14 48.00 42 1.21 51.00 
Indianapolis sy. ofc seach chet eet 48 1.00 48.00 48 1.095 52.50 
Portland¢ Ores oh... cease ee 46 1.04 48.00 46 1.11 51.00 
Den veri iess cis:re Wes oe FOG 45 .933 42.00 45° 1.00 45.00 
ANG) SiG) AReaeds HEMT aOr se cocks BSc 48 1.00 48.00 48 1.08 52.00 
PE OVIGENCE (hc. aos eve. cae Gee ete ae 48 -96 46.00 45 1.09 49.00 
Columbus) Ohio... . Jaan sees 48 -9575 46.00 48 1.04 50.60 
MEOUISVILLG!: Gaia teers syateia ciotse sein sotto 48 875 42.00 48 -94 45.00 
Sfp bvatilieret srs ache toiels Guseleceratncs fata meeiets 48 .94 45.00 48 1.00 48.00 
ALEEONS OHIO © evs ic nsare eheretersibvavcnienetee 48 -916 44.00 48 .98 47.00 
NLL aI GAM oie vos eVerel ete asp lara one tele) ode t0 Me 48 .94 45.00 48 1.00 48.00 
WMA ahs. sejsnare oiciete Se careeerere eee 48 -905 43.50 48 97 46.50 
DD QUTAUS) feo sri (avers eva vote Ponatenetone ie a 48 -905 43.50 48 9575 46.00 
Salt aket City ..o <abertetetenie rete 48 .97 46.50 48 1,03 49.50 
PItElE SRGCK, «sissy rants sheds Meme ae 48 .875 42.00 48 -9375 45.00 
BUEMIN SHAM 5 cramscretelerlere acale ares 48 875 42.00 48 925 44.40 
Memiphign ir. ese ses c eee ienieimemiece 45 933 42.00 45 1.00 45.00 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SCALES 
Day and Night 
Paid by Newspapers in 22 Principal Cities of U. S. (Arranged by Population) 


Hours DAY WAGE Hours NIGHT WAGE 
per per per per per per 

Week Hour Week Week Hour Week 
New York 44 1.36 60.00 40 1.63 65.00 
Chicago .. ‘ 44 1.09 48.00 44 1.20 53,00 
Philadelphia 44 1.20 53.00 44 1.29 57.00 
Clevelandigh . cststcccceen eee 44 1.06 46.50 44 1.16 51.15 
SEM IOWUIS Eiets:a ae'ectities teeter itera aie 44 1.13 50.00 42 1.26 53.00 
BOStOR Re. tees scale ieee ene ee eee 44 1.09 48.06 44 1.16 51.06 
ID AIUIMONE Ve orn irisss. » ecient ic orale eae oe 44 1.20 53.00 40 1.32 58.00 
Ritesburol. e..:coe eee ene 44 95 42.00 44 1.02 45.00 
BS USCalO Mm arate tes o.c ste mala aoe ee 44 1,09 48.00 44 1.09 48.00 
Date rancisco’, <.scaachieneeiee aot 45 1.08 48.50 45 1.14 51.50 
Milwankee: °s\..5)..</z\eaeieete cee ere 44 1.00 44.00 42 1.16 49.06 
Wiashinictond..ces. weeie coe aaeborioe 44 125 55.00 40 1.50 60.00 
CUTCUAEL If eyes sisi a cts eee eee 48 £875 42.00 48 91 44.00 
Newark, N. J. “ 48 1.21 58.00 40 raieie B Bos 2 
Kansas City 44 1.25 55.00 44 1:25 55.00 
Seattle ..... 42 Tt 46.50 42 Lil. 49.50 
Indianapolis 48 1.00 48.00 48 1.09 52.50 
Portland, Ore. 44 1.04 46.00 44 1.11 49.00 
IBFOVIGENCE |. 2 crateciejeie ten eeu S ereieles 43.5 1.15 50.00 43.5 1.24 54.00 
Columbus; \Obiomes slacks een teee 44 1.13 50.00 44 1.20 53.00 
Ornahale craan Watcha eet ee 44 LSS) 50.00 40 1.37 55.00 
Salen lakes Crty crs oe ecgiaie Noles lc ae 44 91 40.00 42 1.07 45.00 


(Continued on page 156) 


The following papers have renewed 
their contracts for the Haskin Service for 


another year:— 


The Worcester Evening Gazette 


The Harrisburg Patriot and Evening 
News 


The Johnstown Ledger 


The Huntington Herald-Dispatch 
The Hagerstown Herald and Mail 


| 
| 
| 
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FEATURES AND SERVICES THAT 


MAKE AND HOLD WORTH- 
WHILE CIRCULATION 


CABLE NEWS AND FEATURE SERVICE 


By Special Leased Wire or Query 
Bureaus in All the Principal Capitols of the World. 
Special Correspondents in All the Principal Cities. 
Laurence Hills in Paris; Joseph W. Grigg in London; 
Lincoln Eyre in Berlin; Francis McCullagh in Russia; 
George J. Adam, Roving Commission; G. Ward Price 
in Constantinople; Helen Augur in Rome. 


LOCAL, TELEGRAPH AND FEATURE 
NEWS SERVICE 


The New York Herald Maintains a Large Staff of 
Special Writers to Report Feature News and for 
Special Assignments, and in Every Important City 
of the United States and Canada Resident Corres- 
pondents Cover the Field. 


STARS OF OUR SPORT SERVICE 


Headed by W. O. McGeehan; Walter Trumbull, 
Football and Daily Columnist; John G. Anderson, 
Golf; Henry V. King, Horse Racing; Gurney Gue, 
Trotting Horses, Racing; Daniels, Baseball; Kerr N. 
Petrie, Golf; Wilbur Wood, Boxing; Frank F. Dole, 
Dog Expert; Samuel Brookman, Tennis. 


SPECIAL FINANCIAL NEWS 


Daily Leads for Morning and Afternoon Newspapers; 
Reviews of the Week for Saturday Afternoon and 
Monday Morning Newspapers; Curb Table and Lead 
for Morming and Afternoon Newspapers; New York 
Stock Exchange Quotations; Consolidated Stock Ex- 
change Quotations; Bond Market Tables for Morning 
and Afternoon; Daily Business Review; Cotton Mar- 
ket Lead and Prices. 


NEWS OF THE NATION 


Corps of Experts, Headed by Donald A. Craig, 
Furnish a Very Complete Report Each Night from 
Washington. 


FINANCIAL REVIEWS OF THE WEEK 


By Tracy J. Sutliff 
For Saturday Afternoon or Monday Morning News- 
papers. Ready Six P. M. Friday Night. 


ART NEWS AND REVIEWS 


By W. J. Henderson 
Weekly Letter. Mailed Monday. 


NEW YORK HERALD’S GREAT ANNUAL 
SPORT REVIEW 


Released First of Each Year; Orders for 1924 Being 
Booked Now. 


ANNUAL GENERAL REVIEW OF THE 
YEAR 


Released First of Year; Orders for 1924 Now Being 
Booked. 


280 BROADWAY 


LOUIS SEIBOLD, THE NATIONAL 
ANALYST 


The best informed writer on national politics in the 
country. Daily articles, by mail or wire. 


WEEKLY PUZZLE FEATURE 


Proof form with matrices of Illustrations or as 
Part of a Full-Page Matrix. 


HOME DECORATIONS 


By Dorothy E. Walsh 
Wee Illustrated Articles Weekly—Matrix or Copy 
Form. 


DAILY HALF TONE FASHION SERVICE 


Latest Modes Described in Picture and Text; Matrix 
or Copy Form. 


COMIC PAGES WITH THE PUNCH 


Reg’lar Fellers: Billy Bunk; Clarence; Percy & 
Ferdie. Matrix Form or Printed Sections, F.O.B., St. 
Louis and Buffalo. 


BY WAY OF COMMENT 


By Thomas F. Woodlock 
Analysis on Finance and Business Mailed or Wired 
Daily. 


PRINTED COMIC SECTIONS WITH INSIDE 
PAGES BLANK 
For Lotal News and Ads. F.O.B., St. Louis. 


PHOTO PLAYS AND PLAYERS 
Weekly Letter. Mailed Monday. 


MAGAZINE, FEATURES 


Full Page Matrices or Copy Form. 


FASHION AND HOME INTEREST 


Edited by Agnes Converse r 
Weekly, in Full Page Matrix Form, or Copy with 
Matrices of Line Drawings. 


COMIC STRIPS 
Percy & Ferdie—Dumbell Dan—Hoss Dogan. 


THE MUSIC WORLD 


By W. J. Henderson 
Weekly Letter. Mailed Monday. 


HERALD-SUN SYNDICATE 


THE REVIEWING STAND 


Alexander Woolcott 
Weekly Theatrical Letter. Mailed Tuesday. 


FOR WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS 


4 


Reg’lar Fellers, 4 Columns, Matrix or Plate. 


THE SUN DIAL 


By James K. McGuinness 
Daily Column of Snappy Comment and Satire. 


RADIO FEATURES 
Daily and Weekly. Tabloid, Full-Page Matrices, 
Copy Form. 


DAILY NEWS ILLUSTRATED MATRIX 
SERVICE 


Covers the World News Pictorially. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Weekly. Copy Form or Full-Page Matrix, 


THE LISTENING POST 


By Walter Trumbull q 
Daily Sport Review and Comment. Mail or wire. 


HOUSE PLANS 


Weekly in Matrix or Copy Form. 


FOREIGN NEWS PAGE 


Full-Page Weekly in Matrix Form. 


DOWN THE LINE 


By W. O. McGeehan 
Daily Column of Sport Comment. Mail or Wire. 


HOW TO KEEP WELL 


By Dr. A. F. Currier 
A Daily Health Article. Copy Form. 


OVER THE LINKS 


By John G. Anderson 
Weekly Golf Article. Mailed Monday. 


NEW YORK CITY 


a 


Editor & Publisher 


Creating Fifteen Million 
Shop-o-scope Readers — 


More than half a million individual classified 
ads— 


And more than a quarter of a million dollars’ 
worth of holiday classified business— 


That’s part of the story of what The Shop-o- 
scope Campaign for Christmas Classified Adver- 
tising promotion did for the two hundred and 
more newspapers that used it. 


The New York American, with 14,028 ads, 
won the first prize in the group of newspapers 
of over 50,000 circulation. 'The Lancaster (Pa.) 
New Era, the Paducah (Ky.) News-Democrat 
and the Rutland (Vt.) News won the honors in 
the three groups of smaller circulations. 


Leaf over your 1924 memorandum calendar 
now and write “Order Shop-o-scope” on the page 
for October 1! 


THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, INC. 


International Classified Advertising Counsellors 


Otis Building Philadelphia 


Special Features Attract College Men 


in the college men of your city there lies a valuable and, as yet, 
uncultivated market—a market which if properly developed will 
yield an increased circulation with more buying power and more 
prestige. You are now running special athletic features which are 
of vital interest to students. Tell them about it. We’ll tell you how. 


The COLLEGIATE 
SALESMAN, | describ- 
ing all our activities 
and listing all student 
papers sent on request 


Established 1913 


=, 


COLLEGIATE SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 


New York Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif. 


503 Fifth Ave. 119 S. Wabash Ave. ae poe! ee 


Educational lists 
Send for leaflet For circularizing | 
containing special 


for 


we have specially | 
prepared lists, 
Write for cata- 


information 


newspapers 


logue. 


Business Is Good In 
West Kentucky 


Bank clearings for the year increased 50% over 1922. 


Retail sales increased 35%. 


More homes erected than any two years previous. 


Biggest public works program in city’s history under way. 


Our circulation shows 
average over 8,600. 


THE PADUCAH EVENING SUN 


PADUCAH, KY. 


ALCORN-SEYMOUR CO., New York, Chicago, 


30% increase over year ago. Daily 


St. Louis Representatives 


for 


Janu 


Cnr Nee Oe 
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NEWSPAPER WAGE SCALES— (Continued from page 154) 


Paid by Ne 


New, York |. /.25 
Chicago ... 
Philadelphia 
Detroit 
Cleveland 
SL i 


Baltimore 
Pittsburgh 

Los Angeles... 
Buffalo Se 
San Francisco. 
Milwaukee 
Washington 
Newark. .s-c 
Cincinnati nic 
New Orleans.. 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City... 
Seattle 
Indianapolis .. 
Portland, Ore; 
Denver Gus... 
Toledo 
Providence F 
Columbus, O.. 
Louisville ao 
oy ee ht) ee 
Akren, Ohio... 
Atlanta h.sssls 
Omaha 


Salt Lake City 
Little Rocky... 


sor 


PRESSROOM SCALES 
Day and Night 


wspapers i 36 Principal Cities of U. S. (Arranged by Population) 


PRESSMEN-IN-CHARGE PRESSMEN 
= Ke 5 = 
DAY NIGHT DAY NIGHT 
WAGE WAGE WAGE WAGE 
Hcurs ——+~—, Hours ——-+~—_, Hours ————~,, Hours ——*__,, 
per per ner per per per ner per pers (Derewnver per 
Day Hour Day Night Hour Night Day Hour Day Night Hour Night 
7.5 1.20 9.00 6.8 1.39 9°50: ilkoves 1.06 8.00 6.8 1.24 8.50 
& 1.00 8.00 7.3 At3 CYR) as) 875 7.00 7.3 1.00 7.33 
& .83 6.66 8 .83 6.66 | 8 67 5.16 8 -67 5.16 
g 1.04 8.33 7.3 1.13 8.33 8 .92 7.33 733 1.00 7.33 
g 1.02 8.16 7 1.16 8.16 8 90 LAGee* & 1.02 7.16 
tS 1.02 8. 7 1.16 8.16 8 92 7.36 zi 1.05 7G 
7 1.07 re 6 1Ag5 7.50 7 93 6.50 6 1.08 6.59 
8 1.00 8. 7 1.14 8.00 | 8 875 7.00 7 1.00 7.90 
75 1.04 fe iho) 1.04 7.83 es .98 ode 7.5 -98 Thad 
8 93 de 7 1.07 7.56 8 .87 7.00 7 1.00 7.00 
8 -87 7 8 94 TOS | Bae 83 6.66 8 .83 6.66 
725 1.05 is 78 1.05 7.92 v5 .99 7.42 75 .99 7.42 
8 93 Ee. 8 1.00 8.00 8 .875 .7.00 8 93 7.50 
8 .95 as 8 1.04 8.33 8 .83 6.66 8 92 Via 
Lied 1.09 8.2 6 Ls 8.20 as 96 7.20 6 1.20 7.20 
g 98 7 8 1.00 8.00 8 .92 hee) 8 93 7.50 
g 72. 5S 8 Li) 5.75 8 .69 5.50 8 -69 5.50 
8 87 “fe 7 1.00 FOO ae Bhi f 6.16 rf .88 6.16 
8 90 7. 8 .93 7.50 8 .84 ariel 8 .87 7.09 
& 1.09 8. 7 1.24 8.75 8 1.00 8.00 7. 1.14 8.00 
8 93 7 8 98+ 157,83 8 86 6.92 8 .93 7.42 
$ oF 7. das 1.03 705 Soe 875 7.90 7.5 -96 7.25 
8 97 7. 7 B11 Tot: MS 875 7.00 7 1.00! 7.00 
8g 97 7. 6 1.29 7.75 8 875 7.00 6 1.10 7.00 
7.5 1.04 7s 6.5 1.21 7.84 | 7.5 98 7.34 6.5 113 7.34 
8 1.01} 8: 8 1205) SSe42eal as Of 7 SS eee 96 7.66 
8 .87 (fl 7 1.00 7200. 4758: S81 6.50 7 -90 6.50 
8 -96 73 7 1.09 7166" 1 °TR .83 6.66 4 95 6.66 
i ave Be 2 Ears irae 8 .85 6.83 Zz .97 6.83 
8 .87 7.00 8 .87 7.00 8 81 6.50 8 .81 6.50 
8 1.09 8.00 8 1.00 8.00 | 8 285 6.83 8 85, 6.83 
8 81 6.50 7 .93 6.50 8 Ai hes 5275. 7 -82 5.75 
8 91 7.25 8 95 7.60 8 83 6.65 8 .87 7.00 
8 81 6.50 8 .84 6.75 8 81 6.50 8 .84 6.75 
g 1.00 8.00 8 1.00 8.00. | 8 .81 6.50 & .87 7.00 
8 ae ee beatae "ies 02am SHO0 sees 2665 5.25 
STEREOTYPERS’ SCALES 


Paid by Ne 


New York 
Chiieago: we... - 
Philadelhpia 
Detroit* 

Cleveland 
St. Louis 
Boston 
Paltimore** 
Pittsburgh 


Buffalo 
San Francisco . 
Milwaukee 
Washington 
Cincinnati 


New Orleans 
Kansas City 
Seattle 


Denver 
Toledo 


J ouisville 
St. Paul 
Akron 

Atlanta 
Omaha 


Paid by 


Albany, N._Y. 


Anaconda, Mont. 


Boston 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Dallas 
Indianapolis 
Kansas _ City 
Los Angeles 
Memphis 

Milwaukee 


Newark, N. J. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Oklahoma City 
Omaha 

Portland,, 
St. Louis 


Seattle 
Tacoma 


New York Stampers 
New York Mailers 


Day and Night 


wspapers in 36 Principal Cities of U. S. (Arranged by Population) 
NIGHT WAGE 


Hours 


per 


DWWPHRMEWDADDAIDNIDHUIDDIDDDIMUDMWNMMH HOO 


Day 


6 


DAY WAGE 


per 
Hour 
1.04 


per 
Day 
8.33 


SUIMONUDANSONSSD UAH 


ADOMANDAGCSSS 


NOINNNNNNOAN NN NNN SIN st: 
Duct peg tay : 
‘= 


w 
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MAILING ROOM SCALES 
Day and Night 


Newspapers in 26 Cities of U.S. (Arranged Alphabetically) 
DAY WAGE 


Hours 
per per 

Week Hour 
48 .60 
48 PI 
42 Sis) 
48 Yh 
48 79 
48 75) 
48 59 
48 .70 
48 .69 
48 Aes 
48 13 
48 wae 
48 -875 
48 81 
48 3 
48 .84 
48 (7) 
48 -65 
48 75 
48 78 
48 75 
45 -90 
45 866 
42 -90 
48 .833 
48 73 


per 
Week 
29.00 
36.00 
31.68 
36.00 
38.00 
36.00 
28.50 
33.50 
33.00 
36.00 
36.00 
35.00 
42.00 
39.00 
35.00 
40.50: 
34.50 
31.50 
36.00 
37.50 
36.00 
40.50 
39.00 
37.80 
40.00 
35.00 
35.00 


Hours 
per 
Night 


wn 


nm wm 


un 


DP Ch 20 CO M1 20 00 00 0.0 CH “N39 SI S100 N10 SVN NY COS. N10 STOVNI SINT COND 


Hours 


per 
Week 


7.50 


NONDNUNNDWURQDHY PUN bo Qin 
BORSNOHOORORASOSUS SASS 


NIGHT WAGE 


per 
Hour 


per 
Week 


Again— 
FIRST 
In Oklahoma 


@ During 1923 the Tulsa World published 9,963,660 
lines of advertising —for the second consecutive year 
leading all newspapers in the state in total volume. 


During 1923 the World nearly doubled the second 
paper in its territory in the volume of classitied and 
national advertising carried. 


In 1923 Tulsa became Oklahoma’s largest city with 


a population well in excess of 100,000. This on 
authority of the U. S. Bureau of Census. 


1924 will establish still new records for Tulsa and 
the Tulsa World! 


“OKLAHOMA’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER” 


Editor & Publisher for January 26, 1924 


a | HERBERT C. RIDOUT 
- London Editor 
Hastings House 10, Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C. 10 


NORMAL BRITISH-AMERICAN EXCHANGE Lan eee Cirevlation Issued Price Fags Slat last Rite 
eas American eynolds's' Newspaper"... arene eee ee 5 WA ea Nea 
[British] [ ] Sunday Expreas 42.0.8 ase meen 397,427nsg_ = W 2d. * 7°25 22° AG somes 
One (Guinea ,equala7). es: Ues. ae ee ee Se $5.04 Sunday Illustrated ............... 319,877nsg  W 2d... iy.4\ 234 S13 COS 5G 
One ;Pound*(£).equals-3.. 4. 5 ot. intact. nee oe .. 4,886 Sunday Pictorial tas eee nee 2,362,769nsg W 2d. 42% 13% col. £250 
One Shillin ecfuales 6. 2 cc ee Eos ee oe .24 Suaday Times |... sh ae ee Ww 2d. 7°23 2 Sosa 
£ q : 
OnevPenny+(d)) equals an oes: Soe e see ie oe eee .02 Weekly.) Dispatch ro.0. unui aaa 866,515nsg W 2d. 72% 22 8 70/- .. 
National Weeklies— 
W , AS Wers’). 5.2.0 sss op. cs.ctns eee 453,282nsg WwW 2d. 42 11 page £100 
BRITISH NE SPAPERS CIRCULATIONS AND ByStami Gere ie-cs-ia she tuensnsne re Mee a eee RE W 1/- 32 10 40/-— 36/- 
ADVERTISING RATES GraDULGA Sets bcicte «ane ote fan ee Me ee WwW 1/- 42% 14 30/— 25/- . 
Tea Sine tees sinicsieisss- cir: cae ce Oe 192,148nsg(p) W 2d. 3 25 10% 32/6 .. 
| Illustrated London News..cmecss Oenee one W 1/- 4 2% 14 25/=) Nae 
i ga i Ves iis tena s-erer = y 
THs list of British newspapers is taken from the ‘‘Advertiser’s Aid’? by kind permission of ee anda Dram oe ae 706,208ns Mid a : an - las As 
/ the former publishers, Messrs. G. Street & Co., Ltd., 30 Cornhill, London, E.C.3, and gives Tad ehMall. oe. 2 Ae oodaee Ww 2d. 4 1% 10 25/- 23/1% 
the July, 1923, listings, with corrections made by Epiror & PustisHrr. The future publication Tondsae © inten ae ae , 8 Ww 2d. 4.1% 10 27/6 = 
of these listings in Great Britain will be in the hands of the Newspaper Society, 2 Salisbury Passing Shas i io! ee 70.4574 2 Ww 2d, 4 156 10 27/6 25/5 
; i : : BU SNOW bo Fe sates vc flie nt ene »457ns . 
toes E.C.4, but at the time of going to press further corrections of the list were not Peardoi’s: Weekly 1... 2a oe ae Ww 2d. 41% 11 36/ ae 
No responsibility, however, can be taken for accidental or other errors that may have ea SRAM pean cae  hae Seta 100,000nsg(p) us 6d. ye an nie. lS hs 
| crept into the following lists. Ss CCN eee eee eee eee e eee enes Serer ae 4 3 Hf is 
For purposes of simplification, the tables given in the original Advertisers’ Aid have been ROSEMGE: BROOD GO 3 Surat DIDS 0 si 0 0 6 18,763nsg = W 6d. 2 es il 15/3 13/9 
reduced to a minimum, the omissions being the series rates of 6, 13 and 52 insertions, details as Sphere, The ........0....0.ssnune ee ee see Ww 1/— 42% 14 30/—  25/— 
to whether stereos or matrices are preferred, and remarks as to localized editions, diatler, WUBE eres 2i15.6/</e> ainl--te gees ee Wi Wiss 42 11 32/—- 27/6 
The list will be found of extreme value at this time in view of the increasing interest taken Tit-Bits, ie sys nee ee oe eines walle + nse Ww 2d. 42 10% col. £30— 
by American manufacturers in the British market, and will permit the ready compilation of Truth cesses eeeese tees ees eseree seeecees Ww od. 2 3% 11 25/— 21/3 
preliminary programmes of advertising based on cost, space, the localities it is desired to cover Weekly Telegraph BO acing 5 aloha mc Ww 2d. 42% 11% 20/- a 
and the industries in those tet'ritories. World’s Pictorial News............276,786nsg(p) W 2d. 5 2% 13% ‘30/- 
To reduce the rates in this list to the American standard of agate lines it is only necessary 
| to remember that 14 agate lines equal one inch. Suburban W— 
| PS eee Acton Gazette and Express........ 5,588ns¢ W 1d. 8 2% 21% 3/6 2/6 
EXPLANATORY REMARKS ae Times SONOOOAUaeeondso)  darsndhc "i fhe : is z 3/- 1/9 
Population is shown in brackets following the names of cities; figures following indicate local eee eee “Ee, exergy se tates Ww an 7 oe 20% AS ie 
| industries the key table to which will be found on this page. All circulation figures quoted are Mi fae eo et oe eee > , i: 
Me ee, ae ies 4 ers A pete é y iddlesex County Times.......... 9,032nse W 2d, 8 2% 24% 4/- 3/- 
publishers’ claims. DM. indicates daily morning; DE, daily evening; W, weekly; 2W, twice a Raddincs Taient 5W 1d 8 214 21 4/ 2/ 
week; etc. The price given is per issue. Under page sizes the first figure indicates the number rea ee oes sis W. ioe ee ramae oe) Ww 1d. 7 pe: 203 1 6 1 t 
| . of columns per page; the second, column width; the third, column depth. Letter V means size ast ee Ncee & W. Ldn. Stat WwW a on 1 2 i Ue 
' varies. ' Unless otherwise stated, the first column under Inch Rate indicates price for one time 4 Slatin: Oh ae os on 2 “ : “le ue 
and the second figure is the 26-time insertion rate. est London Observer...........  sseeeses W 2d 7 2% 21 5/- 2/9 
(Copyrighted in the United States and Great Britain by G, Street & Co,, Ltd.) NW 
Cc righted in the United Stat the Edi isl ; Saal 
(Copyrighted in the United States by the Editor & Publisher Company.) Hampstead & S. John’s Wood Adv’r 3,550nse(p) Ww 1d. 6 2% 18 2/6 1/6 
} KEY TO LOCAL INDUSTRIES Bec les an eee os ate Molina a fat 4 a oe He on 
mps : Bi te : - 
| 1—Agriculture 39—Linen Manufacture Kilburn ‘Times : ~ pe ; *A iPr Ae Me te Ww 2d 8 2% 22 2/6 1/6 
2—Boot and Shoe Manufacture 40—Iron Works Marylebone. Chronicle: ian enacts ae ee W 1d. 5 2% 18 2/6 2/- 
3—Brick and Tile Works 41—Brewing Marylebone Mercury & W. Ldn. Gaz. ........ W 1d. 72% 20% 2/- .. 
| 4—Coal Mining 42—Carpet Manufacture Wallesdeng Chronicle: \ ser. eee nn ene WwW 2d. 8 2% 22 Mies Ziti 
| Sees Manufacture Tea Clothing Manufacture Willesden Citizen and Suburban Star ........ Ww 1d. 7 2% 20%. 1/6 1/- 
-—Vistilleries —psaw Mills 
| 7—Engineering Works 45—Slate Quarries North. 
8—Fruit Growing 46—Clay Mining Bowes Park Weekly News....:... .-...+. WwW 1d. 42% 16 2/6 = 2/- 
9—Scap Works 47—Sugar Refineries Renchleyve! Press iz ads ss neh ee eee WwW 14d. 62% 214% 3/- 1/9 
| 10—Tin Mining 48—Military Centre Binsburys Weekly! Newsté.> ..10ane see W 1d. 5 2% 18 2/6 1/6 
11—Confectionery Works 49—Shipbuilding and Repairing Datly tGazette -(Islington)n..2 eek ee eee DM 1d. 7 2% 22 7/6 = 6/- 
| 12—Paper Mills 50—Tobacco Manufacture HelborntGuardian:..:.'b2 toe sneric wate cn eee W 1d. 5 2% 18 2/- 1/6- 
| 13—Milling 51—Seaside or Inland Resort RlollowWayaePTess |. occ cig baie ed ae ee WwW 1d. 5 2% 18 3/- 1/3 
14—Maltine 52—Cotton Weaving and Spinning Elotnsey. Journal . .egeukise a. see. WwW 2d. 5 16% 5/- 3/6 
15—Glass Works 53—Stone Quarries [slingtonw Guardian | sea. sre aaeane ee ae Ww 1d. 5 2% 18 2/6 2/— 
16—Hat Making 54—Small Arms Manufacture Wondcns Courier’) (Series)ic..0. aoe ae ee Ww 1d. 6 25% 20% 5/- 1/9 
17—Jute Trade 55—General Factories Muswell Hill Record.............. 3,298nsg WwW 1%d. 6 24% 18 3/6 2/- 
18—Wire Works 56—Motor Car Works North Middlesex Chronicle,....... 9 <<sce.«e Ww 1d. V 2% 22 2/6 = 1/9 
19—Steel Works 57—Rubber Works SEqubaticras “Ghronicle. - 0 <. /oeee eee eee WwW 2d. 5 2% 18 5/- 4/- 
20—Naval Centre 58—Leather Works SeuPancras \\Gazette.|.\..)hequss see na eee WwW 1d. 62 17% 3/6 1/6 
21—Railway Workshops Pa colt Tottenham and Edmonton Herald.. 18,643nsg W 2d. 8 214 23 4/—- 2/9 
z22—Fisheries 60—Chair Making WvocdimsGreen Sentinel, ..cee. erence ee ene W 1d. 92% 234% 4/- .. 
aaa Works late Men utae rae At Wood Green and Southgate Herald. 6,519nsg W 1d. 8 2% 23 3/- 1/9 
24—Biscuit Works 62—Lime and Limestone Works 
25—Calico Bleaching and Printing 63—Furniture Making Northeast. 
P oreete ee ee pprereen ere OP aoe, is Kingsland Gazette......54,435nsg p a ic r a 2 ae rie 
cee oa s 2 ras uckney MS pectaton. «: .2 7 chee ee Meters ec B 2 1d. %2 2/— 1/3 
rey aie i Walthamstow, (Giardian ya. sen ae nen Ww 2d. 8 2% 24 S/-  4/- 
29—Granite Working /—L€ac orks Woodford limes) /.iiks,.¢ Mee eee Sup Gia W 2d. 72 203 1/6 10d. 
30—W ooliens 68—Aeroplane Works ra tad 2 ; : 
31—Tinplate Works 69—Chemical Works East. 
| 32—Printing Works 70—Hardware Manufacture Barking, East Ham., -c., Advertiser ........ W 1d. 8 2% 25 2/6 2/- 
33—Rope Works 71—Residential District Bethnal ¢Green! News ..... ss desutes eee Ww 1d. 6 2% 20 2/6 2/- 
/ 34—Needle Mantfacture 73—Oil and Cake Mills baste dp News)... satan tee moe ees 2W 1d. 72% 19 2/6 1/3 
| 35—Mining (General) 74—Machinery Manufacture Haste tam Recorder: i}: /.< cane acon W 1d. 7 2% 24 2/6 1/6 
36—Market Gardening 75—Dairy Farming Hast Mondon Advertisers... o.2-. a) ose W 1d. 8 2% 22 5/- 2/6 
37—Silk Spinning and Weaving 76—Docks and Deckyards Bastyondon Observer...0... 0.08 cnn ee W 1d. 8 2% 21 5/- 2/6 
38—Salt Works 77—Dye Works Bast slondon). Posts: av..n: otek oe W 1d. 6 2% 20 2/6 =2/- 
| Basterm) Mercury, jase s.sdo0c Son One ode & 3 WwW 1d. 6 21%4 22 5/- 3/- 
| LONDON (Greater London 7,476,168 y : f Leytonstone ae} & Ind! ((Sertes) res... en W 1%4d. 8 2u 25 5/- _3/- 
at 1921 Census) Circulation Issued Price Page Sizes Inch Rate South Essex Mail (Series)........ ...-.... Ww 1d. Heh Nii 4/& 13a 
ean Rear DM d P Stratford Express & W. Ham. Exp. ........ 2Ww 1d.1%d. 8 2% 24 6/— 4/6 
Peat MExpeces By ee 850,000nse(p) DM ids an 22 ss/2 apne ea se 
BA ne ae» RR So nT Wee poe Kentish Independent... . as udder Ww 2d. 72% 24% 5/- 2/6 
| Daily, Graphic. papper G, occu revs home DM 1d. 42% 14 35/- Kentish M 29, 398nse Ww 24 7 2% 92 10/ 8/ 
Daily ‘Herald ages. td os Ree eee DM 1d. 5 256 18 20/- es, Bae. ee es je a, A 5 oa. 
Daly Mails Oe oe Se 1,817,947nsg DM 1d. Piateoon 120; S ae evan ae ge ee eet ncletaamen ae Sag A an : 2% a Fa BY 
/ Daly, MMINGE nc. eee one 1,024,869nse DM ld. 42% 13% page £280 ARE ig ae ae ee a ae Ww cae au a Sy Coa 
Daily: aN ewer asc qtiaetrt ale tine oes 635,934nsg DM 1d, 72% 22 40/- .. ds Cae nat ae pe ge cc Ed i % cS j 
: : a Norwood Weekly Heraldim...adece. aeanmen: W yd. 72% 20% 2/- 1/- 
ADet hig CAS te UO 4) ROMO E Oy CEE FY 835,486nsg(p) DM 1d. 5 2% 13% col. £50 P Pecamerst Ww hd 4 
Des (avecaph eon 4c. ae ee DM iva 7 214 25 40/_ enge and Anerley Press. Acct c 3 mea sarc0.0 NV Yad. 6 2% 20 3/-.. 
: : iP “ / Dy South Eastern Herald (Series)..... ... .... W 1d. 7 2% 22 5/- 3/- 
Byening INews. iameadetans sere ae 894,558sn¢ DE 1d. 7 284.22 70/- .. 
are 5 j : s % South” London’ Observer.ic. o......) eenee 2W 1%d. 62% 204% 3/- .. 
Evening: Standard 2. 2s sswseeeees 438,905nsg(p) DE 1d, 5 2% 163% col. £50 hevaric B > : 
Momiay Advertiser .<.uccsts vce eek DM) Gad) cal asehue, 4gven 1476 poviiivark andisermondsey Recorder | 2:8 2 WY o~2N pormyt cites 2095, 9 Se avai 
Moers Pos DM ad 8 2 Te 24 35/— Streatham, Norwood, &c., News (Ss.)_ ........ WwW 2 7 2% 22 6/-— 5/- 
‘ Fs a een . pA ee a Sydenham, Forest Hill & Penge Gaz. ........ W 2d. 7 2% 23 3/— 2/3 
Pall’ Mall\ & sGlobeSa.> . ;aaee Aes ene DE 1d. 5 2% 18 30/- . 
Stas) oe See ee 677,299nsg DE 1d 5 2% 1514. 45/- Woolwich Gazette & Plumstead News ........ W 1d. 72% 24% 4/- 2/- 
LUMO! Nee Maroons cetelemnts op SKIN OKaere 178,000nsg DM 1”4d. 7 2% 22% -65/— .. Southeast and Southwest. 
Westminster Gazette .............. 251,091nsg DM 1d. 7 2% 22 30/— .. South London Press........ Soerse® cope eceleimine W 2d. 7 2% 20 6/—- 4/6 
Sunday Papers— Sao ‘ 
(Illustrated Sunday Herald......... 1,047,712nsg(p) W ad. 5 2% 13% col. £120 ad ag AE : ; 
Cloyd’ Sundiy News. Joke Oe, we ae Ww 2d. 6 ae ie 66 te Balham, Tooting, &c., News & Merc. ....--.. WwW 1d. 7 2% 22 3/-_2/- 
News of the World............... +3,000,000nsg W ad. 724% 22 230/- Bayswater Chronicle ..........006 sess. ee. W 1d. 6 2% 20% 42/- 1/8% 
Giaetcetk is econ, the ce 170,732nsg = W 2d. 47 256.23 soy2 6 = Brixton Free Press...............  -eeesee Ww ad. 72% 20% «3/6 = 3/- 
People. hacen howe ee he a5 FS ee Ww 2d. 6 2% 18 Gua Claphanr” Observer Mncs. sh. hae WwW 2d. 7 2% 22 4/- 2/6 
ROE ereei id 4 Saeeitrac te ake Sane eaves artes WwW 2d. 6 2% 19 21/2 (Continued on page 160) 
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TO AMERICAN ADVERTISERS! 


We have had actual experience in advertising 
American goods to the British Public. 


CAN WE HELP YOU? 


Street's are handling in Great Britain several considerable 
advertising campaigns for American propositions, with the success 
that only a wide knowledge of advertising in all its branches and a 
thorough understanding of conditions can bring about. 


' 

Street’s are experts in media. They know Street’s “copy” department is thoroughly 
the British and Overseas Press from A to Z. well organized on up-to-date lines and is reg- 
They can estimate to a degree of certainty the pve? producing some of the best advertising 
value of every great National Organ and asses 
every large and small local, in relation to the Street’s Service has accounted in no small 
proposition in hand. ‘They possess records of Bax ae i Be De ak eae ae ppl 
ain’s big advertisers, amongst whom are in- 
cluded Ronuk Floor & Furniture Polishes, 
Borwick’s Baking Powder, Robinson’s “Pat- 
ent” Barley and “Patent” Groats, Burgoyne’s 
Wines, Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., Lloyds 
Bank Ltd., Pitman’s Schools, Eastman’s Dye 
Works, Oxo, Van Houten’s Cocoa, and many 
claims made for errors, etc. others. 


results from keyed advertisements which are 
of the greatest possible value. 


Street’s conduct campaigns from beginnin 
o 


to end. Media are selected and grouped, 


costs accurately estimated, insertions checked, 


Street’s are prepared to submit a scheme for the marketing 
Specimens of of any American product in the British Isles, without obliga- 
Advertisements tion on the part of any serious enquirer. write at once to 
Procured by 


STREETS 


sev racc't | G.STREET&CO,Ltd 
folders and leaflets will be e § t ® 


gladly “STREETS OF LONDON” 
Sent to 


Prospective 6 Gracechurch St. LONDON 8 Serle St. 
Advertisers on E.C.3 ENGLAND W.C. 2 


Request. 


Write either to Gracechurch Cablegrams STREET, STOCK, LONDON 


Street or Serle Street. 


BRITISH NEWSPAPERS— (Continued from page 158) 


ENGLAND 
Cities, Newspapers, Populations and 
Key Figures to Industries Circulation Issued Price 

Fulham ‘Chronicle c7,a.)tes.s asicnieec ME eee WwW 2d. 

Fulham Gazette (Series)........2. sccsoces WwW 1d. 

Richmond Herald (Series)........ ......-- W 2d. 

Richmond Times ...... Mpls wieaccisie ce. oes Ww 2d. 

South Western Star (Series)... -e- 11,438nsg(p) WwW 2d. 

Tooting and Balham ULE: aciceas erate E Greist WwW 1d. 

Wandsworth Borough News....... .......- W 2d. 

Westminster Chronicle ........... cesses Ww 1d. 

Wimbledon Borough News......... 8,158nsg Ww 2d. 

ENGLAND—PROVINCIAL 

BEDFORDSHIRE— 
Bedford (40,247) 7-1 

Bedtordshire sStandard | -aveeeaeeetee cate WwW 1d, 

Bedfordsh’e Times & Indep’d’t (Ser.) 13,174nsg W 2d. 1d 
Dunstable (8,894) 7-16-32 

Dunstable ';Gazette-.5 jimeh sence ae nene es WwW 2d. 
Leighton Buszard (6,795) 1 

Leighton Buzzard Obeerver......... weccscee Ww 2d. 
Luton (57,077) 16-7-56 

Beds and Herts Saturday Telegraph 13,391nsg WwW 1d. 

Beds and Herts Pictorial.......... 8,761ns¢ WwW 1d. 

(Luton News and Beds Advertiser.. 16,041nsg Ww 2d. 

Luton} Reportee sistas. «s/t Bde) SeGOsEDe WwW 1d. 
BERKSHIRE— 
Abingdon (7,167) 1 

North Berks Herald...... sececeee 2,766n8g W 14d. 
Faringdon (10,098) 1 

Faringdon” Advertiser ©. 4-5 ese eee WwW 1d. 
Maidenhead (16,741) 56-3-71 

Maidenhead Advertiser .........00 cecosses WwW 2d. 
Newbury (12,290) 1-40-59 

Newbury Weekly News........... 7,500nsg (p> W 2d. 
Reading (92,274) 24-41-7 

Berkshire ‘Chronicle’ F.. ceo ce eects 6 oe Ww 2d, 

Reading Mercury 2.70. alec ae iete erent W 2d. 

Reading Observer ..........000 5 Supe oc WwW 2d. 

Reading (Standard "5... alee <asteie sta 16,366nsg WwW 2d. 
Windsor (20,115) 1-71 

Windsor, Eton and Slough Fxpress, ........ W 2d. 
Wokingham (4,473) 59-60-1 

Berkshire! Gazette’ \. cisteamieiiels cies comate etatetevers W 1d. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE— 
Aylesbury (12,114) 32-1-56 

Bucks tAdvertiser cc ...¢ sseret oo sire WwW 2d, 

Bucks Herald. 257, vu tae ee eine ta ets Ww 2d. 
Bletchley (5,532) 1 

North Buck Dimes. varity e/ctee care meres W 2d. 
Buckingham (3,059) 1-75 

Buckingham) Advertiser mess cece eerie WwW 14d. 
Chesham (8,584) 36-2-44 

Bucks' Wixaminer) ..crceteise cesta tcemaeaderisieite Ww 2d. 
Newport Pagnell (4,142) 1-56 

Bucks Standard’ «cscs sis,. cris seo OnSe Cp) Ww 2d, 
Slough (16,392) 40-56-55 

Slough ‘Observer!.’...". jee nase: see eae WwW 2d, 
Wycombe (27,241) 60-1-12 

Pucks: Pree! Pressiss. cle eee e . 9,500nsg(p) WwW 2d. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE— 
Cambridge (59,262) 3-66-1 

Cambridge Chronicle tsacessctiaince aes seine W 2d. 

Cambridge Daily News............ sesseees DE 1d. 

Cambridge Indpend. Press (Series), ........ Ww 2d. 
March (8,939) 1-8-3 

Cambs Times (Series) ........ 12,148rsg¢ W 2d. 
Newmarket (18,640) 1-36 

Newmarket: Journal... <<.) «sisson eile ei clele WwW 2d. 
Wisbech (11,316) 81- 

Isle of Ely Advertiser......... ener 2W 2d. Yd. 

Waisbech, (Standard’sa..) aes che siete ce Ww 2d. 
CHESHIRE— 
Birkenhead (145,592) 49-7-13 

Birkenhead Advertiser (Series).... ........ 2W 1d. 2d. 

Birkenhead (News.. « ../s)-<<iestelseiee 16,616nsg pw 2W = 1d. 2d. 
Chester (40,794) 1-2-13 

Cheshire. Observer. «5. .)s;sc,s, c(csieieaieer ois eee W 2d. 

Chester Chronicle (Series)......... ........ Ww 2d. 

Chester’. Courant. <c.ahtcameeeriieee the a enor Ww 1d. 
Crewe (46,477) 21-7 

Crewe and Nantwich Observer.... ...cce-- Ww 2d. 
Hyde (33,437) 52-46-7-1625-57 

Hyde Reporter........... Bacto sosomtoe WwW 2d. 

North Cheshire Herald (Series).... ........ WwW 2d. 
Macclesfield (33,846) 37-61-1 

Macclesfield Courier.........-.+s ares diel vie create WwW 3d. 

Macclesfield Times (Series)....... ........ WwW 2d. 
Stockport (123,315) 52-16-37 

Cheshire Daily Echo............-  Saneedec DE 1d. 

Stockport Advertiser (Series).... ........ Ww 2d. 

Stockport Borough Express........13,000nsg(p) W 14d. 
Wallasey (90,721) 71-51 

Wallasey Chronicle .......... daodm deo adaan W 2d. 

Wallasey:s News .<.ccs\cstscfecate ain ale eyes aete:s WwW 2d. 
Wilmslow (8,286) 71 

Wilmslow Express....:...... doswa® ceadsadn W 1d. 
CORNWALL— 
Bodmin (5,527) 1-35 

Cornish Guardian (Series)........ 10,032nsg WwW 2d. 
Camborne (14,582) 10-40-1 

Gorniah Post™: histics<smintecicecste Gita) oe ejetecelels Ww 2d. 
Falmouth (13,318) 51-49-22 

Cornish Echo) cicse esse ve Fas Bein h teniercevnas Ww 2d. 

Falmouth Packet....... Sia bis (biersreterw hl sievetajoute WwW 2d. 
Launceston (3,981) 1-10 

Cornish and Devon Post..... Web ede Late rere clas Ww 2d. 

Launceston Weekly News (Series). ........ w 2d. 
Liskeard (4,376) 1-29-22-35 

Cornish Times............. welsieisisieli ee sieaieeie Ww 2d. 
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Inch Rate 
4/- 2/6 
4/-" 2/9 
4/-  2a/- 
5/- 3/6 
5/- 3/6 
4/— 2/3 
5/-  3/- 
2/6 2/—- 
S/- 3/5 
3/— 2/3 
5/6 = 3/— 
2/6 1/3 
2/6 1/3 
3/-_2/- 
3/—-_2/- 
5/- 3/6 
5/- 2/6 
2/6 1/6 
2/6 1/- 
4/- _ 2/- 
2/6 =2/- 
6/- 3/6 
10/- 6/6 
5/—- 2/9 
5/- _3/=- 
5/-  _3/- 
1/6 10d. 
2/6 1/6 
3/6 2/- 
1/9 1/- 
L/65 1 /= 
4/- _3/- 
2/6 6d. 
2/- 1/6 
5/647 — 
6/- 2/6 
2/- .. 
5/-  2/- 
4/— 2/= 
3/- 2/3 
3/—-a/- 
13/-_ 8/- 
6/-— _ 3/- 
6/-  4/- 
9/- 7/6 
3/6 = 2/- 
3/6 §=1/6 
47a Maye 
6/— 4/3 
3/6 2/- 
5/- 2/6 
5/- 2/6 
10/-  6/- 
1/6 1/— 
5/- 2/6 
4/- _2/- 
3/— 1/3 
7/6 ° 3/- 
1/- 
2/3 1/6 
2/3 1/6 
3/— 1/6 
1/6 8d. 
2/6 1/3 


Newspapers, Populations and 
Key Figures to Industries 


Cities, 
Circulaticn 


Cornishman ........ bp aistnsola ei eyeVohalevoumnvekerefe¥eisters 

Penzance Evening Tidings..... Stee reMetatejsve,e Ae 
Redruth (9,920) 10-1-2 

The.Cornubian . angen: Bo oodE od oA vos 


St. Ives (6,945) 51-22-35 
Western Echo............ 
Truro (10,833) 1-10-46 
Royal Cornwall Gazette & Co. News 


eoeeeees 1,500nsg(p) 


tee e rene 


West Briton and Cornwall Adver.. 14,276nsg 
CUMBERLAND— ; 
Carlisle (52,600) 7-61-31-21 

Carlisle Journal, j./;.,</0.smiecieete csete mart oo 

Cumberland Evening News......... ........ 

Cumberland News...... dosoncoGosn ahakiyescys 


Cockermouth (4,845) 1-4-40 


West Cumberland Times..........21,792nsg pw 


Penrith (8,342) 1-51-71 


Mid-Cumberland & N. W’land Herald 10,800nsg(p) 


Penrith Ohserver .\.... <aietiee see nee eee 
Whitehaven (19,536) 35-1-55 

Wests; Cumberland (News.)....5-¢.- se oeeinae 

Whitehaven, Newsil.. ticle seine craisiet ctercterete 
Workington (26,480) 40-19 

Cumberland Evening Mails... 2<e) s-idaeeee 

Workington Star....... nae ain OiaLeigio piel inpeieeeaisieee 
DERBYSHIRE— 
Alfreton (5,763) 4-40 

Alfreton Journal....... eel ste sieie <.sle/oh Meaisia\lalelorels 
Ashbourne (4,147) 1-75-55 

Ashbourne “News... setts sic.clalsiole amine 


Ashbourne Telegraph.....cccccccee 
Belper (12,329) 52-28 


Belper News..... atajevetscossrore facsodo: boon Wao 
Buxton (15,681) 51-1-62 

Buxton Advertiser... siciciatiettslsiciremaretrieitine 

Buxton Herald ...... osddodenace Se tas octane 

High Peak News....... Satsecccta spins, Mato as ee 
Chesterfield (61,236) 4-40-1 

Derbyshire Times....... sleet slejeisisisy 41 ,042N Se 
Derby (129,836) 40-56-21 

Derby Daily” ‘Express. . ventas cee eee 

Derby Daily Telegraph........ siele. guste cherie’ 

Derby Mercury...... ors e\piaialslsita tatatetey Sesion eee ce 

Derbys sheporters.c. neue tems epee APIO YA 

Derbyshire Advertiser......... erase. ce ioetateae 
Glossop (20,528) 52-12 

North Derbyshire Advertiser (Series) ........ 
Ilkeston (32,269) 35-40-28 

Ilkeston Advertiser...... Sieth elu vish Usiele mieten 

Tikeston Pioneer. ........00 ekislsiaitnre cieieterets 
Matlock (7,055) 51-1 

Matlock Visitor..... slefater stale ets pienie. fa): edete ete 
DEVONSHIRE— 
Barnstaple (14,409) 63-64-65 

North eDevon Eeraldcnmerrice eee cemanientee 

North Devon Journal............ i aoneaac 
Bideford (9,125) 49-55-1 

BidefordeGazette..q2seeee fee -. 4,800nsg(p) 
Chudleigh (2,005) 1-29-3 

South: Devon) Expresses eee ere 


Dartmouth (7,201) 49-7-22 
Dartmouth Chronicle 
Exeter (59,608) 1-7-58 
Devon and Exeter Daily Gazette.. 
Exeter Express and Echo......... . 
Western Times 


Ilfracombe Chronicle (incp. Gazette) 
Kingsbridge (2,945) 1-71 

South Devon Gazette (Series)...... 
Newton Abbot (13,837) 1-21-58 

Mid-Devon Advertiser............. 

Mid-Devon Times 


Western Evening Herald.......... 
Western Independent 


Sidmouth (5,669) 51-22 
Sidmouth Observer................ 
Tavistock (4,317) 1-35 
Havastockem Gazette .me.cm es mere ate 


Teignmouth Post...... c 
Tiverton (9,715) 1-64 

Devon and Somerset News.... 

Tiverton Gazette (Series)..., 
Torquay (39,432) 51 

morbay, |Pacpress;(-60%.c.. « aan ae 

Morquay Directory........50000 

Morduay: “Limest.. ee 5 one 


DORSETSHIRE— 


Bridport (5,910) 22-51 
Bridport GNeéwseent. see. oe ee 


Weymouth (24,570) 51 
Dorset Dly. Echo & Weymouth Dis. 
Dorset »Daily © Press: ee. ..2 0)... 
Southern® Times seewscucncsokoee. 


DURHAM— 


Bishop Auckland (14,294) 35-7-1 
Auckland and County Chronicle... 

Chester-le-Street (15,594) 35-56-1 
Chester-le-Street Chronicle....., hry sonposaco 


(Continued 
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W 2d. 
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W 14d. 
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2d. 
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Inch Rate 
1/95. 
1/90 % 
1/6 9d. 
2/- 1/- 
4/- 2/6 
5S/- 3/6 
6/- 3/- 
3/- 1/6 
6/—- _3/- 
3/9 1/6 
4/-.. 
3/- 2/- 
4/- _2/- 
4/-  2/- 
3/6... 
3/- _2/- 
4/- 1/6 
4/- 1/6 
2/- 1/3 
1/6 . 
6/—- _2/- 
3/- 1/9 
6/- 2/- 
7/6 
7 Ginaete 
7/- 4/- 
5/~ 2/6 
5/- 2/6 

10/-  6/- 

S/- 4/- 

2/- 1/9 
1/6 .. 

5/- 1/6 

2/6 1/6 

2/6 1/6 

3/- 1/6 

1/- 6d. 
3/6 1/6 

6/—- 4/6 

7/- = 5/- 

4/-  2/- 

2/-  1/- 

5/- 3/- 
3/6 =1/9 

3/6 1/$ 

12/6 6/- 

6/- 5/5 

16/- 10/- 

6/- 4/- 

1/- 6d. 

2/6 1/3 

3/6 92/3 

3/6 2/3 

2/- i1f/- 

5/- 3/- 

4/- 2/3 

S/-  2/- 

4/- 2/6 
4/- 2/6 

2/6 1/9 

3/6 1/9 

4/- 2/6 

3/- 1/9 

3/6 1/9 

2/6 1/3 

7/6 = 5S/- 

2/6 = =1/3 
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The facts about Baltimore 


So that you may know the Baltimore market 
we have prepared a handsome and costly book filled 
from cover to cover with information about our city 


rather than about our newspapers. No advertiser 


Buy advertising 


The wise advertisers who use the display columns of 
The Baltimore News or The Baltimore American (or 
both), buy space as they like it instead of being forced 
to take duplicated morning circulation when they 
want to cover the evening field and vice versa—there 


who is interested in expanding his business can afford 
to pass up this great and growing market, and the 
book we have prepared will help him overcome the 
usual obstacles in opening a new market. 


as YOU like it 


are no forced duplicated morning and evening com- 
binations on Hearst newspapers. 

Here the national as well as the local advertiser is al- 
lowed to select the sort of circulation—morning, eve- 
ning or Sunday—that is most helpful to his particular 
needs. 


A helpful merchandising service 


The merchandising department conducted by The 
News and The American is helpful to the nationaal ad- 
vertiser and his advertising agency because it is really 
helpful to the Baltimore retailer. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Every Evening Except Sunday 


Every Morning Including Sunday 


A department composed of high grade men who 
know the Baltimore retailers and their problems— 
men who are given a hearty greeting and a cordial 
welcome every time they call. 


| 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 
THE BALTIMORE AMERICAN 
Baltimore, Md. 


161 


Please send me your book on Baltimore and present day circu- 


Address AOC Wirpe We OE a eh Oat a ee Oe or eee ee re et ek 


(Just tear out this coupon, fill it in and mail right now.) 


| 
| 
| 
| lation figures, 
| 
I 
] 
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ENGLAND 


Cities, Newspapers, Populations and 
Key Figures to Industries 
Consett (12,151) 40-4 
Consett. uGhronicles a ae ee 
Consett, Guardian... .oc.0.ectssse 
Darlington (65,866) 7-21-35 
Darlington & Stockton Times (Series) 25,927nsg 
North Startc:../ceescceteerete oe 


Circulation 


76,006ns¢ 
Northern Evening Despatch....... ........ 
Durham (17,329) 4-7-1 

Durhame.Chroniclesss-- antec ee 

Durham County Advertiser........ 
West Hartlepool (90,000) 49-19-59 

Northern Daily Mail 
Shields (108,649) 7-49-4 

Shields Daily Gazette............. 
Stockton (64,150) 40-49-7 

Stockton® \Fleraldi4...c¢ eee eee 
Sunderland (160,000) 49-4-7 

Daily Echo and Shipping Gazette.. 


43, 865ns¢ 


ESSEX— 
Chelmsford (20,761) 7-1 

The Essex Chronicle (Series)..... 

Essex Weekly News.......... Btavevs 
Clacton (17,049) 51 

Clacton Times (Series)...... “ae 

Fast Essex Advertiser............ 
Colchester (43,377) 7-1-43 

Colchester Gazetté.). ceases eee > «i 

Essex County Standard......... Be 

Essex County Telegraph.......... 
Epping (4,197) 1-36 

West Essex Gazette.........0000. 
Grays (17,364) 76 

Grays and Tilbury Gazette........ 
Halstead (5,916) 37-40-58 

Halstead and Colne Valley Gazette. 4,100nsg(p) 
Harwich (13,036) 20-51-22 


27,444nse 
27,000nsg 
3,360nsg 


Harwich) Standard... sc.cees + e'ae MUR ets: okies 
Ilford (85,191) 71 

Hfotd Guardian. |.sen gee. noes meee C 

Elford) sRecorderassoweceeencee Ser Ae rita aren 


Loughton (5,749) 71 
Loughton and District Advertiser 
Romford (19,448) 71-36 
Egs@x), LAMEDs fos os eleceree ee she sate 
Southend-on-Sea (106,021) 51-22-1 
Southend Observer............00. 
Southend Pictorial Telegraph....... 
Southend s,otandard msec eiticn ne 
Southends Times) ./,.leeieties alaaties 
Waltham Abbey (6,847) 36-54-1 
Waltham Abbey Telegraph........ 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE— 
Bristol (377,061) 50-2-41 
Avonmouth Mail (Series) 
Bristol Advertiser vasue ie. ieee 
Bristol Evening News........... 
Bristol Evening Times............ 
Bristol Guardian....... Miviacelayan ateteie 
Bristol Observer........ : 
Bristol Times and Mirror 
Western Daily Press 
Cheltenham (48,444) 51 
Cheltenham Chronicle 
Gloucestershire Echo 
Cinderford 4-53-40 
Dean Forest Mercury 
Cirencester (7,408) 1 
Wilts and Gloucestershire Standard. 
Clifton (42,466) 71 
Clifton Chronicle 
Clifton Free Press (Series) 
Coleford (2,781) 4-53-1 
Dean Forest Guardian............ ; 3,250nsg (p) 
Dursley (7,591) 1-74-23 
Dursley Gazette (Series) 
Gloucester (51,330) 59-7-1 
Gloucestershire Chronicle 
Gloucester 


6,365ns¢ 


Stroud Mournali.). 2: eee eee eee, ee 
Strotd eNews. 4:1). seen eee 3,317nsg 


Tewkesbury Register and Gazette.. 


GUERNSEY— 
Guernsey (40,120) 36-1-29-51 


HAMPSHIRE AND ISLE OF 
WIGHT— 

Aldershot (28,756) 48-32-7_ . 
Aldershot Gazette and Military News 
Aldershot. “News... 0. eee Rision.t 

Andover (8,569) 41-13-1 


eee neces eee 


Bournemouth Guardian (Series). . 

Bournemouth Times and Directory. 
Cowes, I. W. (9,998) 51-7-49 

Isle of Wight Herald 


8,000nsg(p) 


Issued 


Ww 
W 


WwW 
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Price 

14d. 
2d. 
2d. 
1d. 
1d. 
1d. 


2d. 
2d. 


1d, 
1d. 
1d. 


14d. 


14d. 
1d. 
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a. 


2% 
2 
2% 


Page Sizes 


21% 
25 


24 
22 
22% 
22% 


Inch Rate 
2/6 1/- 
6/—  4/- 
7/- 4/6 

12/- 18/- 

20/- 15/- 

10/6 7/6 
Hise ye 
TWAS SYS 
2/6 
6/- 4/6 
5/- 

6/1 

6/1 

5/- 2/6 
2/- Sd. 
3/6 1/9 
3/6 1/9 
4/- 2/6 
2/6 1/6 
4/6 3/9 
246 43/2 
4/— 2/9 
2/6 1/6 
4/6 3/3 
3/- 1/9 
2/6 =2/- 
4/6 3/9 

10/— 8/6 
10/— 6/6 
3/-_2/- 
3/- 2/9 
6/- 5/6 
10/— _ 9/- 
10/— _ 8/- 
6/— 3/- 
10/- 9/- 
ihe yes 
10/—_-9/- 
5/- 2/6 
4/- 2/6 
2/6 1/6 
4/-_2/- 
5/- 2/6 
12/- 7/6 
2/3 1/3 
3/—- _2/- 
7/6 = 3/- 
5/- 3/6 
S/- 3/6 
2/- 1/3 
3/-_2/- 
3/-_ 2/- 
2/6 1/- 
3/- 1/9 
4/- _3/- 
3/—- 1/9 
3/= 1/9 
3/- _2/-- 
Ay Boy 
4/- 2/3 
8/-  5/- 
4/- 2/6 
2/6 2/=- 
6/-  4/- 
2/6 1/6 
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Cities, Newspapers, Populations and 


Key Figures to Industries 

Newport, I. W. (11,036) 1-49-68 

Isle of Wight County Press....... 
Petersfield (3,933) 1-41 

Hants and Sussex News 
Portsmouth (247,343) 20-51 

Eve. News & Southern Daily Mail. 64,008nsg 

Hants Telegraph and Post........ 14,350nsg 

Portsmouth Times (Series)....< viata cpl sia aa a/aeare 
Ryde, I. W. (11,295) 51 


Circulation 
15,777nsg" 


Southampton Times 
Southern Echo 


HEREFORDSHIRE— 


Hereford (23,324) 1-8 
Hereford! Journal eee eee eee 
Hereford Mercury 
Hereford Times 
Ledbury (3,152) 1 
Ledbury Reporter and Guardian.... 
Leominster (5,539) 1 
Leominster News 
Ross (4,665) 1 
Ross Gazette. 


HERTFORDSHIRE— 


Barnet (11,772) 71-55-1 
Barnet Press and Finchley News... 
Bishop’s Stostford (8,857) 41-1-36 
Herts and Essex Observer......... 7,500nsg(p) 
Hemel Hempstead (13,832) 1-12-7-74 
Hertfordshire Hemel Hempstead Gaz. 
Hertford (10,712) 1-41-13-73 
Hertfordshire Mercury.......... -- 9,936nsg(p) 
Hertfordshire Record 
Hitchin (13,535) 1-7-55-71 
Herts Express (Series) 
Letchworth (10,313) 7-56-32-1 
Citizen 


Herts and Cambs Reporter 
St. Albans (25,588) 32-2-16 

Herts Advertiser 
Watford (45,910) 71-41-1-55 

West Herts and Watford Observer. 

Westutferts Post... 0s 


10,152nsg 


trerrrerece verrtere 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE— 

Huntingdcn (4,194) 1-68-56 
Huntingdonshire Post 
Hunts County News 

St. Neots (4,109) 1-12 
St. Neots Advertiser.......... eee. +4,600nsg 


ISLE OF MAN (60,238)— 


Douglas (25,000) 1-22-51 
Isle of Man Examiner............ 3,800nsg(p) 
Isle of Man Times... 
Isle of ‘Man Times...¢....:-..2... 
Mona’s Herald 
Ramsey (4,000) 1-51-22 
Ramsey Courier 


JERSEY— 


St. Heliers (26,314) 1-51 
Jersey Evening Post 
Jersey Morning News... 
Jersey Weekly Post 


KENT— 


Ashford (14,355) 21-61-1 
Kentish Express 


Beckenham Journal 
Beckenham Times 
Bromley (35,070) 71 
Bromley Mercury 
Bromley Times 


Chatham (42,665) 49-20-7 

Chatham, Rochester, etc., Observer. 

Chatham, Rochester, etc., News.... 
Deal (12,990) 22-51 

Deal, Walmer & Sandwich Mercury. 
Dover (39,985) 4-12-56-20 


ii iry evens 


Gravesend (31,137) 12-66-55 
Gravensend and Dartford Reporter. 

Hawkhurst (3,200) 1 
Kent and Sussex Post 


Tssued 
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6 2% 20% 
6 2% 20 
62% 21% 
7 20 
5 23% 16% 
8 2% 23% 
7 2% 25% 


5 2% 18 


Inch Rate 


S/-  ayG 
2/6 1/6 
6/- 

3/-.. 
6/-_ 3/= | 
3/4 2/4 
a/=. 178 
5/2 mae 
5/= TG 

6/= "eG 
B/S 
4 [= 2 fe 
Wis APY e 
S/-  3/- 

5/- 3/2 

S/= Sa 
2/6) y= 
3/61 8176 
2/6" We 
6/8 3/- 

4/- 1/6 
4/6 2/6 
4/6 2/3 
3/9 2/3 
4/- 2/6 
3/- 1/9 
2/6 1/4% 
6/-e aye 
6/- 4/6 
3/= 1/9 
3/6 _2/- 
3/6 2/6 
2/6 1/3 | 
4/-  2/- | 
4/-  3/- 
2/— eee 
2/6 1/9 
2/— fs 
4/= 3= 
3/- 2/6 
3/- 2/3 

10/— 985/72 
5/- 2/6 
3/6 -2/= 
3/- 1/6 
3/= ala 
3/- 2/3 
3/- 2/6 
2/= a6 
2/— aya 
3/6 _2/- 

5/- 2/6 
3/- 1/6 
3/6 anys 
47-_-2/- | 
2/—= ee 
3/6 1/3 
1/6 10d. 

2/3 1/9 
4/=) 372 
4/- 2/6 
2/- 1/- 
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Consistent Leadership 


in Syracuse, New York 


The SYRACUSE HERALD was a strong first in total adver- 
tising lineage for the twelve months of 1923 


The HERALD lead in local advertising for the year. 
The HERALD lead in national lineage for the year. 
The HERALD lead in food lineage for the year. 
The HERALD lead in department store lineage for the year. 
The HERALD lead in automotive lineage for the year. 
The HERALD lead in every important classification for the year. 


MOREOVER 
For the last six months of 1923— 


The HERALD carried more total advertising in the daily editions (excluding Sunday) than its morn- 
ing competitor carried in daily and Sunday combined. 


The HERALD carried more total advertising in the daily editions (excluding Sunday) than did its six- 
day-a-week principal evening competitor. 

The HERALD carried more local and more national lineage six days (excluding Sunday) than did its 
principal evening competitor six days a week. 

The HERALD carried more total lineage seven days than did its morning competitor, and the fourth 
Syracuse paper, seven days, combined. 


The HERALD in the last six months of 1923 carried 80 percent more (nearly double) the amount 


of lineage Sunday as compared to the other Syracuse Sunday publication. 


That leadership is, and has been consistent in the Syracuse field. The HERALD’S circulation is 
concentrated in the retail trading area of Syracuse. The HERALD has no predate or special night 
editions. The HERALD leads by virtue of being the most successful selling agency in the Syracuse 
newspaper field. It recognizes its responsibilities as a sales force, and logically, as a result, attained 
leadership and has steadily increased this leadership. 


COOPERATION 
The HERALD service department is equipped, and willing to assist any recognized 


sales organization to reach the greatest distribution to connect up profitably to the demand 
created by advertising space. There are no useless frills used, and each problem is met and 
solved according to its peculiar needs. 


Special Representatives 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN 


286 Fifth Avenue Globe Building Steger Building 


New York Boston , Chicago 
Sharon Building San Fernando Building 


San Francisco, California Los Angeles, California 
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Linotype Service Covers the World for Linotype Users 
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THE LINOTYPE USER Some of the time-and- 


money-saving inventions 
lhe KEPT that have been given the 
printing world through 


AHEAD OF THE PROCESSION Linotype Initiative: 


+.o——<> © Ge +-- 
I 


The Circulating Matrix 


Every new invention, every improved The Slug (Complete Line of 
; Type) 
method, every advance either typogra- The Spaceband 
; J . ; The Power-Driven Keyboard 
phic or mechanical—the Linotype user The Two-Letter Matrix 
: ; é The Quick-Change Magazine 
gets it first. The research and experi- Tietesliacy Meow 
: The Split Magazine 
mental departments of the Linotype Rights PELL DY 
: Aa zines 
Company are everlastingly seeking out fctehcetens 
Machine 


new ways to make the Linotype more 


The Seventy-two Channel 


valuable and profitable to its users. Magazine 
The Display Machine 


The Text-and-Display 
Machine 

The Multiple Distributor 

The Two-Pitch Distributor 

MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY Serew 


29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. The Universal ne 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS The Four-Mold Disk 


pi RGIE SEE ESSE DLE IE LOSE LODE ELL LES LOE 
SEEGER LE pasa 


SEE 


CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO The Recessed Mold 
Seer ge é; The Automatic Font 
Agencies in the Principal Cities of the World EE : 
Distinguisher 


The Universal Knife Block 
The Universal Ejector 


The Sorts Stacker and 
Multiple Sorts Stacker 


The Forty-two-Pica Measure 
Machine (1897) 


Linotype Typography 
AND 


a 


The Text-and-Display Machine 
with Main and Auxiliary Maga- 


WRESRRREEL ES 
(RRERSER 


zines Operated from One 
Power-Driven Keyboard 


Composed entirely on the LINOTYPE 
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ENGLAND 
Cities, Newspapers, Populations and 


Key Figures to Industries Circulation Issued 


Herne Bay (11,872) 51-71 
Herne Bay Press..... steve a hcIh e's ai a ole terres WwW 
Hythe (7,764) 48-51 
Hythe Reporter..... se acjo wise Ralston war aeve einen W 
Maidstone (37,448) 1-41-12-7 
Kent Messenger (Series)......... . 27,684nsg¢ pw 2W 
South Eastern Gazette.......... BO.) idicuce 3W 
Margate (46,475) 51 
Isle of Thanet Gaz. & Thanet lmes,, eahis ne ane W 
Ramsgate (36,560) 22-51-4 
East Kent Times W 
W 
WwW 


=] 
w 
oR 
iss) 


Rochester (31,261) 7-1-73 

Rochester Journal Standard....... 15,948nsg W 
Sevenoaks (9,058) 1 

Sevenoaks Chronicle...... ol onieivintarcial amet cton eleiti W 
Sheerness (18,596) 20-1-65 

Sheerness Guardian .............. 4,436nsg(p) W 
Sidcup (8,940) 71-1-36 

Kentish District Times (Series)... 

Sidcup and District Times........ ........ WwW 
Sittingbourne, Etc. (16,820) 3-12-1-8-24 

East Kent Gazette 


OE SS mts & Me etn, WwW 

Tonbridge (15,929) 1-32-55 

Tonbridge Free: Press.....:....¢0.8 Sete, WwW 
Tunbridge Wells (35,568) 1-3-41 

Kent and Sussex Courier......... 17,900nsg W 

Tunbridge Wells Advertiser....... ........ Ww 
Westerham (3,000) 1-41 

Westerham ‘Herald i252 jaa ed W 
LANCASHIRE— 
Accrington (43,610) 52-25-74 

Accrington Gazette (Series). fess Aen - WwW 

Accrington Observer & Times (Sere eee: ' 2W 
Ashton-under-Lyne (43,333) 5§2-30-4 

Ashton-under-Lyne Herald (Series) 4 W 

Ashton-under-Lyne Reporter (Ser.) ........ Ww 

Cotton! Factory | Times aah) y. 6.0 Mone O W 
Bacup (21,256) 52-2-30 

Bacup’ Limess, |...) dec apes dane teen W 
Barrow (74,254) 49-40-1 

Barrow Guardian (Series) Si\.j:ay os ant ee W 

Barrow News. (Series) cicescs ss cdlact) WwW 

North Western Daily Mail......... ........ DE 
Blackburn (126,630) 52-40-4 

Blackburn | Times:+#; 722, 80 ..2s ck See WwW 

Blackburn Weekly Telegraph..... Salle ches aca thes W 

Northern Daily Melepranhen. ..0 - 70,000nsg(p) DE 
Blackpool (99,640) 54 

Blackpool Gazette and Herald...... 34,010nsg pw 3W 

Blackpool Times (Series Aico. cc, ae en ae 2W 
Bolton (178,678) 52-4-7 

Bolton Evening News........ coees 48,090nsg DE 

Bolton Journal (Séries}y fo = sicgaberssiteveens WwW 
Bootle (76,508) 49-7-58 

Bootle Herald (Series): j,k css WwW 

Bootle Times (Series) 5, <. Aaeeecnce nes WwW 


Burnley (103,175) 52-4.49 
Burnley Express ....2............ 
Burnley News ................... Sore 2W 


oa 'etols ate totem mow @yas cata ene ae WwW 

Bury. Times basic, cee as Salers ssettesie 2W 
Chorley (30,576) 52-4-7 

Chorley Guardian ................ 7,604nsg Ww 

Chorley Weekly News (Series)... coeaheee es WwW 


e$lefeie!sievsio\sieysie ai gheversia aie a Gee ahs ' Ww 
Darwen (37,913) 52-12-55 
Darwen'iNews)...0: 55 on Coe ncmnAG 2W 
Darwen Weekly Advertiser........ 10,695nsg WwW 
Fleetwood (19,448) 7-21-51-76 
Fleetwood Chronicle ........;..... ae e-waste WwW 
Lancaster (40,226) 1-55 
Lancaster Guardian Ris 6 eatereteraieia avout ove leveie e ays W 
Lancaster Observer DOO SNOCNCEAOON  HAao ets W 
Liverpool (803,118) 76-49-7-13 
Customs Bills of Entry (A & B).. ........ DE 
Liverpool Courier... .. aieiatal stoferatels Waiters echt thas DM 
Liverpool Daily Post and Mercuryi532) 3 DM 
Liverpool Echo ................ eo relate rate DE 
Liverpool Express .............. Ae Seay aA DE 
Liverpool Weekly Courier itee eee eee ot WwW 
Liverpool Weekly! Post jie) oe San ane ne W 
ae Brython.4.0-), Meck. ht ae are W 
Lytham (10,830) 49-51-22 
Lytham—St. Anne’s standard sacrevicme ae ee WwW 
ytham: Times (3. Ue o., .. ages Poet Ww 
Manchester (730,551) 52-55-61-37 
Manchester Empire News..... ++++1,381,092nsg(p) W 
Manchester Citys News a. tessa ae ene. 
Manchester Daily Dispatch...... ++-405,488nsez(p) DM 
Manchester Evening Chronicle..., 325,016nsg(p) DE 
Manchester Evening News....... Seapets epetaieys 3 DE 
Manchester Guardian ..... ofS, ove yeke sve) Muisioistereueiohe DM 
Manchester Quardian Commercial... ........ W 
Manchester Guardian IWreektyanet< schuice ce WwW 
Manchester Sunday Chronicle. ..... 903,633nse(p) W 
Morecambe (19,182) 51-22 
Morecambe Guardian ............ Pe olan WwW 
Morecambe and Boro’ Advertisers, 00.004 Ww 
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Cities, Newspapers, Populations and 


Key Figures:to Industries Circulation Issued 

Nelson (39,839) 52 

Nelson} eader™. / 7.9, a eee 9,583nsg Ww 
Oldham (145,001) 52-61-40 

Oldham’ Chronicles.) se 2.) eee 16,400nsg W 

Oldham Evening Chronicle........, 17,714nsg DE 

Oldham Evening standard... ..an. oe fete e eee DE 

Oldham Standard) s seas). ae SGEOOIODIOT iy Ww 
Ormskirk (7,407) 1-4-4] 

Ormskirk Advertiser........... --. 9,200nsg(p) W. 
Preston (117,426) 52-49-49 

Lancashire Daily Posts eee eee hoa DE 

Ereston) (Guardianis.) eee Ri seals Ww 

Preston Heralds. scics. «cis deoteceoe see eees 2W 
Rawtenstall (28,381) 52-53 

Rossendale Free Press...... SoG SOME dane aoe W 
Rochdale (90,807) 52-30-7 

Rochdale Observer................ 46,629nsg pw 2W 

Rochdale Times (Series).......... ........ 2W 
St. Helens (102,675) 15-4-69 

St. Helens Newspaper....... atcha aero ee ade 2W 

St. Helens Reporter (Seties) 27700 ese ae 2W 
Southport (76,644) 7-51-58 

Southport «Guardian, 2.30. . pete ae 2W 

Southport “Visitor: <ciintcho pa ebay 3W 
Urmston (8,297) 7-52 
_ Urmston Western Telegraph (Ser.). ... .... W 
Warrington (76,811) 40-19-18-9 

Warrington Examiner (Series) F555 See ee, W 

Warrington Guardian (Series).... 32,000nsg(p) 2W 
Widnes (38,879) 69-40-9 pw 

Widnes Weekly News (Series) ..... 8,250nsg(p) W 
Wigan (89,447) 4-52-40-7 

Wigan Examiner ........... ++eeee17,031nsg pw 2W 

Wigan Observer............... --.20,000nsg¢(p) pw 3W 
Berwick (12,994) 1-22-59-7 ' 

Berwick Advertiser................ 5,539nsg(p) W 

Berwick Jnl. & N’thumbl’d News.. 3,508nsg 2W 
Blyth (31,883) 4-49 

Bivth News: os <'c:.,) Sains Ce te Bn eee Sree 2W 
Hexham (8,849) 4-1-71 

Hexham Courant.............. seee 6,120nsg WwW 

Hexham Herald.................. oe aicterste . Ww 
Morpeth (7,580) 4-1 

Morpeth Herald.........0.....0.. aad Ww 
Newcastle (274,955) 49-4-40-7-21-] 

Newcastle Daily Chronicle....... Se Aictic DM 

Newcastle Daily Journal.... seeeee 25,01 1nsg DM 

Newcastle Evening Chronicle. e eislele Mrdcie eee DE 

Newcastle Illustrated Chronicles ae eee DM 

Newcastle Sunday. Sunt: eee eee W 

Newcastle Weekly Chronicles 20) a Sccune WwW 
Shields (58,882) 49.22.4 

Shich#al Daily - News; «hae ae DE 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE— 
Mansfeld (44,418) 4-40-52 

Mansfield & North Notts Advertiser, ........ WwW 

Mansfield Reporter............... Ger dc Peso are W 
Newark (16,957) 7-41-4 

Newark Advertiser.......... SIO at Ee ent oe WwW 

Newark) Herald.....03/ 0. sncice ae be ae erate Ww 
Nottingham (262,658) 64-28-4-7-50 

Nottingham Evening News..... Panty Sate ex DE 

Nottingham Evening Post.......... ||... : DE 

Nottingham Guardian............. |) Ric oieere DM 

Nottingham Journal..:.....,...,.. 2..010., DM 

Nottinghamshire Guardian.......0) 11177 WwW 

South Notts Echo (Series).... oe Ww 
Retford (13,600) 57-7-21-18 

Retford Herald............ siateierelate tees W 

Retford, Worksop, etc., Times2.c2c eek cree Ww 
Sutton in Ashfield (23,852) 4.28 

Notts Free Press.......... ceees-e 8,000nsg(p) W 
Worksop (23,198) 35-1-59-15 

Worksop and Retford Guardian... nsg Ww 
OXFORDSHIRE— 
Banbury (13,347) 1-7-68 

Banbury Advertiser.......... ceeee 4,000nsg(p) W 

Banbury Guardian.......... COPEL us ees ed Ww 
Bicester (2,918) 1-68 

Bicester Advertiser.......... Fiolsoly aise sale Ww 
Chipping Norton (3,522) 1-43 

Oxon Weekly News..... seeeeese  1,045nsg WwW 
Oxford (57,052) 1-56-71 

Oxford Chronicle Illustrated.... ea Bee WwW 

Oxford Journal IMustrated. coscece 2,/93n8g WwW 

Oxford Times.........., Reins saeco oO) Sa anag Wi 
Witney (3,364) 1-30-28 

Witney AGarette,. 228i)". poe eee tae WwW 
RUTLAND— 
Oakham (3,327) 1-75 

Oakham and Uppingham Journal.. ........ WwW 
SHROPSHIRE— 
Ludlow (5,677) 1 

Ludlow Advertiser (Series) vac sce nae tao Ww 
Newport (3,056) 1-74 

Newport & Market Drayton Adver. ........ W 
Oswestry (9,790) 1-35-3 

Border Counties Advertiser. YaotGa. sBchon me W 
Shrewsbury (31,013) 7-56-1 

Shrewsbury Chronicle... .. a 7a ohare lela tec tetaseie ave W 
Wellington (8,148) 4-40-] 

Wellington Jnl. & Shrewsbury News 44,114nsz W 
Whitchurch (3,029) 

Whitchurch Herald........... nar nieteletevele Ww 
SOMERSETSHIRE— 
Bath (68,648) 53-12-43-5) 

Bath} Daily ¢Chronicle:)... ..\.....0e ee DE 

BathbrHerald sce owe hse cn ee aa DE 

Bath Weekly Chromicle.......s0c06 saclh cl, W 

Weekly.Heralds%s-ninwi semis Rye eee W 
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Inch Rate 


3/6 


ile 
6/- 
f= 
8/- 


8/- 


10/- 
6/- 


3/- 


2/- 
2/- 


3/- 
2/6 
12/- 
15/- 
12/- 
12/- 
10/- 
4/- 


2/6 
3/- 


5/- 


2/6 
3/6 
6/6 
7/6 


12/- 


5/- 


10/- 


6/- 


10/- 


6/- 
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Follow 
the C rowd! 


19% of all the newspapers published in the United States are EVENING 
Newspapers. They have 64% of ALL the circulation. 


There are 18 Morning Newspapers in Ohio and 107 EVENING news- 
papers! Only 10 Ohio newpapers are NOT A. B. C. audited. 


There are 4 daily newspapers in Cincinnati—2 morning, 2 EVENING! 

The EVENING newspapers are A.B.C. audited—the 2 morning news- 

papers are NOT! | 

The EVENING papers publish 72.7% of ALL the paid advertising. 

THE EVENING PAPERS HAVE 71.3% OF ALL THE CIRCULATION! 
and 


The Cincinnati POST has the LARGEST Circulation of ANY news- 
paper in Cincinnati— MORNING, EVENING or SUNDAY! | 


FOLLOW THE CROWD! 


to and thru 


The Cincinnati POST 


A Scripps Howard Newspaper 


Represented Nationally by 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


New York: 52 Vanderbilt Ave. Chicago: 5 North Wabash Ave. 
Cleveland San Francisco Cincinnati 
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a iti ions and 
BRITISH NEWSPAPERS— (Continued from Pagenl OS) as teal ia 8 rodeos = Circulation Issued Price PageSizes Inch Rate 
PRS | Bexill (20,363) 51 
ENGLAND Bexhill Chroniele matte Sas sete eects A, os Ww 1%d. 5 25% 18% 2/6 1/9 
ae Paralicen eee Bexhill Observer............. RAHA! Boo : Ww 17d. 7 24% 23% = 3/-  2/- 
1€s, e€wspa ers, ulations ° ry 
Key Piece to Tadileteics Circulation Issued Price PageSizes Inch Rate Ep AU AS. ae coker 2W 2d. 7 2% 20 S/-  3/- 
Chard (4,322) 1-64-74 ie boleh oak fon sa 107 SOEs CRON 2d\ 6234999774 4) 
Chard News (Series)............. ......2. Ww ad." "5"29 001 3/)ea/— VG pane aes CS ies. Ok Se Se Oe ae ee 2% 24 8/9 6/2 
Glastonbury (4,326) 1-55-2 Southern Weekly News........ Biaeee fase a oe WwW 2d. 7 2% 20 7/6 4/4% | 
Central Somerset Gazette......... 3. iret ere Ww 1v%4d, 6 2% 20 3/—t/— Sussex Daily News............ Bate relearn DM 14d, 7 2% 22 8/9 6/2 
Longport (6,723) 1-28- Chichester (12,410) 1 
aa pai ee Herald. ji. ait eee W 2d. 72% 244% -3/- 1/9 Chichester Observer (Series)..... ay ieee sa W 1d. 62% 18% 6/- 3/- 
AAs (een a ' Eastbourne (62,030) 51 F = 5 236 17 6/- 3/6 | 
Somerset Guardian & Radstock Obst. a Ww 2d. 52% 17% 4/- 2/- Hane toe pers Ae aia “Sah eae ; | 
Shepton Mallet (4,294) 1-41-37. Evening’ Argus. .\.:+s.,.Ree oe hee DE 1d, 72% 24 6/3 4/igam| 
Shepton Mallet Journal........... ........ W 1d. 6 2% 20 S[k Hastings, etc., Observer (Series).. 31,300nsg(p) W 2d. V2%=sV 12/— 7/6 . 
Taunton (23,219) 1-7-28-3 Haywards Heath (5,090) 1-71 . 
Somerset County Express (Series)\S 5525.20 W 1d.1%d. 7 2% 22 3/- 1/9 MidSSussex: imesh acen ee eee + 5,900nsg(p) W 2d. 7 2% 24 6/— 2/9 | 
Somerset County Gazette (Series). 22,909nsg W 2d. 8 2% 24 7/6 4/- Horsham (11,413) 1-59-7 
Somerset County Herald.........,. ........ WwW 2d. 72% 23% 2/- 1/3 West Sussex County Times........ ........ W 2d. 7 2% 23 2/3 1/3 | 
Wellingtom (7,221) 30-61-1 Lewes (10,798) 1 ; 
Wellington Weekly News......... ........ Ww 14d. 6 2% 22 Wa 5G Sussex County Herald........ NOctdee Mapes 5 5, WwW 2d. 5 2% 17 8/- 5/- | 
Sussex Expressysc) 1) oh eee Bevis’ - eee W 2d. 72% 25% 4/- 3/- 
Wells (4,372) 1-12-36 Littlechampton (11,286) $1 
Welle Journal 0.7 0g,2 aaa +. 3,090nsg(p) W Id 6 2% 19% 3/-_2/- Littlechampton Gazette......... eae Ane. Ww 1d 82% 22 4/- 1/6mmm| 
Weston-super-Mare (31,653) 51-71 Worthing (35,224) 51-8 | 
Weston-super-Mare Gazette........ ......__ Ww 2d. 7 2% 21 5/— 2/6 Worthing Gazette..... SOUOOO DCO o bosiaqee Ww 2d. 8 2% 22 5/- 2/6 
Weston-super-Mare Mercttry Steet epee Ww 2d. 7 2% 25 6/-  4/- Worthing Herald..... oe see rere GRAS a. ds W 2d. 5 2% 17 5S/- 3/- 
Williton (5,371) 1-3-12-51 i 
West Somerset Free Press........ 5,680nsg¢ W 2d. 7 2% 23 3/- 1/9 WARWICKSHIRE— , 
ee aa Fi Be vere Atherstone (20,849) 1-4-16 
estern FOMICIC oe clerele sieteleteyalare «etal em WwW 2d. Fea os as Ce RIA Gh Crete ay cua Uy OO PY Nee W 1d. 6 2% 20% 
Western) Gazette se een - 52,580nse(p) W 2d. 82% 234 7/6 6/- Taare a Ravens 70-7-56-23-5-41- ie 
Ky 
STAFFORDSHIRE—~ Buena Despatch vuneeacw eter § 198,452nsg i DE 1d. 7 2% 22 25/— 17/6 
Brierly Hill (12,484) 4-15-40-3 Birmingham Gazettes. csc cee ase? (combined) f DM 1d. 7 2% 22 25/- 17/6 
County Advertisers Tq en ee ee eee W Usd. 17 234-2054 57-9 179 Birmingham Mail: eetseee eee eon eee ae DE 1d. 72% 24 22/6 18/- 
Burton (48,927) 41-4.40-7 micminghary News. tose tenner ameter Ww 2d. 7 2% 20 5/—- 4/6 
Burton Chronicle.......... Bpcoud. | abadoasn Ww 2d. 7 2% 22 4/6 = 3/- Birmingham Post........ AonsDts. togonoee. DM 1d. 7 2% 24 12/6 10/- 
Burton Daily Mail...... Wisiceie\s sito RtC eee DE 1d 7 2% 24 7/6 =5/- Birmingham Weekly Post........ Gach Oucities. Ww 1d. 5 2% 16 10/—- _7/- 
Burton Evening Gazette.......... by. DCE DE 1d 7 2% 22 3/- _2/- Midland Counties Herald....... Sete eit ae Ww 1d. 7 2% 25 6/- 5/- 
Burton Observer.............. mort. Laon na aee W 2d 5 2% 16% S/- 3/6 Sunday Mercury and News....... eee wen ae WwW 2d. 7 2% 22 30/— 20/- 
Cannock (32,321) 4-1-70 Coleshill (5,815) 1-4 
Cannock Advertiser............... ........ Ww 1d. 92% 24% 2/6 2/- Coleshill Chronicles... ..:..55.- Pee tS aeaete Ww 1d 7 234 2244" 2/6.) “tf 
Cannock Chase Cotrier::..ac5 eee eee W 1d. 6 2% 20 2/6 1/6 Coventry (128,205) 5-56-7-23-61 
Hanley (Stoke-on-Trent 240,440) 4-65. Coventry Herald.......... HOSES acnobint: 2wW 2d. 6 2% 2134 * 5/— 272 
ea Coventry Standard......sccscccese esl, 2W 2d. 7°23 33) sy 
Staffordshire Daily Sentinel....... 64,921 nsg DE 1d. 7 2% 23 WAS oes Midland Daily Telegraph......... 26,661nsg DE 1d. Vi 24 21340 5/= 8 ! 
Staffordshire Weekly Sentinel... , 30,504nsg¢ W 2d. 7 2% 23 4/6 3/- Kenilworth (6,752) 3-36-58 
Leek (17,213) 37-1 Kenilworth |Advertisers: s.).c0 ees eee W 1d. 7 2% 23 ot 
Leeks Rimes= sh. ewes oat 5 cooonsar Ww 14d. 6 2% 21 S/- 1/6 Leamington Spa (28,946) 1-41-51-71 
Lichfield (8,394) 41-7-36.40 Leamington Chronicle............ Peon dine WwW 1d Urea 4/— 3/6 | 
Lichfield Mercury................ Sonne Ww 2d. 7 2% 22 3/6 2/6 Leamington Morning News........ ........ DM vad. 6 2% 18 2/- 1/6 \ 
Stafford (28,632) 2-7-1 Eeamington! SpaiiCouriers sens a eee Ww 14d. 7 2% 23 4/-  2/- 
Staffordshire Advertiser........... ........ Ww 2d. 8 2% 23 6/-  4/- Nuneaton (41,894) 4-53-43-7 | 
Staffordshire Chronicle......., Se Ut oe WwW 14d. 8 2% 23% 5/- 2/6 Midland Counties Tribune (Series). -..5..2.6 W 1d. 7 2% 24 5/- 
Temworth (8,032) 4-1-12 Midland Daily Tribune....... eeares thle DE 1d. 5 2% 16 4/- 
Tamworth Herald. ise ev eisieliane s/s STATS 6,478nse(p) W 2d. 62% 20% 3/6 2/- Nuneaton Chron. & Mid. Farmers’Gaz. ........ WwW 1d. 7 2% 23 5/- 
Uttoxeter (5,361) 74-4] Nuneaton Observer (Series)...... 10,700nsg pw 2W 1d. 5 2% 16 6/-_3/- 
Uttoxeter Advertiser. ........0c0.. occees.. Ww 1d. 7 2% 22 3/- 1/3 Rugby (25,098) 23-7-21 15,000 ) 
rat pera eecres Ae Rugby Advertiser (Series)..... mere beta 2W 1d.2d. 7 2% 25 4/- 2/3 
alsa server C i ° 4 c=! | 
Wednesbury (30,407) Sian : Chron. *18,264nsg Ww 2d. 7 24% 24 6/- 3/6 ied ial re Ww 2d 5 2% 21 4/-  2/- 
Midlan ibersye hhs,< PCO, BETO a pee Cagar aU Ort C2, ail 
West Biman noee 4-40-70 i Ww. ade 0274 27s sy, 1/3 Pee rae Pond PR ee aise W 1%d 7 2% 21 3/—- 1/4 
Midland icles 52:, Se, eo, eee i Gren 2,862) 01-747 
West Seat ree Press........ eee 4) ae A ay Be We He Warwickshire Advertiser...... ie goes rey vw te tae! ee 
ap adisae Lae (102,373) 40-19-56 WESTMORLAND— 
idlan ‘ounties Express...... Oia moto OS WwW 1d. 7 2% 24 6/- 7/- 9 
Wolverhampton Chronicle......... 0001 Ww 1d. 7 On 24 Ae an ee tae W 2d. «8 234 24 ayo 
Wolverhampton Express aad Stach eas DE 14. yatta ye makes District (rlerald.).:. sce sss tenn eee A 
Kendal (14,149) 7-12-30-2-50-32 
SUFFOLK— Westmorland Gazette............ eLearn «ce WwW 2d V 2% 23% « 6/- 2/- 
Beccles (7,077) 1-7-32 WILTSHIRE— 
East Suffolk Gazette...,......... a eee 2d. Z Devizes (6,022) 1-50-41 
Bury (15,941) 7-1-59 y : SE IRI 63 Wiltshire ¢Advertiser’s....ya5., aes. meee W 1d, 6 2% 23 3/6 «1/6 
Bury Free Press s.$02.. 00 or s+ee 9,200ns¢(p) Ww 2d. 6 2% 22 5/258) 3 Wiltshire Gazette............. Cate atic AeA WwW 2d. 7 2% 23 3/- 1/9 
Bury and Norwich Post (Series). Me Ww 2d 8 2% 22% 4/— 2/- Wiltshire Telegraph........... aeMROE Tne W 1d. 7 2% 23 2/- 9d. 
Ipswich (79,383) 1-7-13-43- 0 Marlbcrough (4,192) 1 
East Anglian Daily Times........ ......__ DM 14d. V 2% 25 14/- 8/- Wiltshire, etc., County Paper...... ........ W 2d. 7 2% 23 S/- 1/6 
ppawich Evening Star). glee eae ree DE Id. V2% 25 10/- 6/- Salisbury (22,867) 1-14-41-48-55-56-58 
Suffolk Chronicle and Mercury.... 27,000nsg(p) W 2d. V 2% 25 12/>aee 8) Salisbury Times & S. Wilts Gazette ........ W 2d. 8 2% 24 3/- 1/6 
Stowmarket (4,245) 1-14-55 ‘ Salisbury and Winchester Journal.. ........ Ww 2d. 6 23% 23 4/6 2/- 
Stowmarket Courier............ tr  AAoacdine WwW 20 esta tenes Soy bs Swin:ion (54,920) 21-43-1 
Sudbury (7,046) 1-37-3-14 North Wilts Herald............ +» 16,657nsg Ww 2d. 8 2% 25 7/6 = $/— 
Suffolk, etc, Free Press.......... oes Ww 2d. 7 2% 22 4/- 2/3 Swindon Advertiser............... Sogou Ww 14d. 7 2% 22% 7/6 5/- 
Swindon Evening Advertiser..... sn as tame DE 1d. 72% 22% $#7/6 5S/- 
SURREY— Trowbridge (12,133) 1-43-7 eis 6/ 3/ 
Chertsey (15,123) 1-7-32-63-68 Wiltshire News CTOMCOReORONDASNe:. aGonse4s WwW 2d. 42% — = | 
Surrey Herald........ 22 ew oe Ww 1d. 8 2% 22% 4/- 2/3 \Waltshirel@Timesi: an |e | oor Ww 2d. 8 2% 22 5/- 2/6 
Croydon (190,877) 71-7 WORCESTERSHIRE— 
Croydon Advertiser. 1. ... 0224 c+ee +26,00fnse W 2d. 72% 23% 7/6 6/- Bromsgrove (9,449) 21-1-43 
Provdon” Times 2.2 cas Ea ea Me Ae 3W ld) 7 21; 2 /= 2/6 Weekly Messenger............... ........ w 2d. 6 234 20. | 4/aeea ) 
Farnham (12,133) 71-1 Droitwich (4,588) 38-1 
Farnham Haslemere & Hindh’d Her, 6,995nsg{p) W 2d 82% 23% 4/6 2/3 Droitwich Guardian. :..........0.. ........ WwW 1d. 6 2% 20 3/6 1/6 
pe ore and Hants News........... ......,. w 1d. 7 2% 1834 3/- 1/6 Dudley (55,908) 40-70-4 
uilford (24,927) 1-7-32 Dudley 5 Chroniclels Shan ..ose thee een aan Ww 1d. 72% 20% 5/- 1/9 
Surrey Advertiser..... tteeeereeee 18,70Insg 3W ¥4d. ld. 2d. V 2% 24% 6/— 4/- Dudley Herald GSenies)); anes ee Ww 2d. 7 2% 22 5/- 2/6 
Surrey ¢/Limes. 190. oe ees aaa Bric otro cers: 2W 14d. 8 23% 23 4/- 2/6 Evesham (8,685) 36-1 
purrey. Weekly Bress, 17,1 uk ay Cae WwW 1yd. 7 2% 20 3/- 2/6 Evesham Jnl. & Four Shires Adv’sr ........ Ww 2d. 72% 22% 6/—- 3/- 
dee ese) 7-32-41-55-71 ; BveshampaStandard’ep en, wane eee Ww 2d. 8 2% 23% 5/- 1/6 
5 ae i & S. Middlesex News 25,981nsg pw 2W 1d. 2d. V 23% 24 Wl/- 6/- Kidderminster (27,122) 42-1-52 : | 
gett (23,915) sleet Badderminster! eShuttlen.). saaeee anne eee Ww 2d. «6. 2342234 15/= 3/= 
Surrey Micros \(Series)s Naeiee/. ea ae Ww 2d. 8 2% 22% «=9/- 6/- Kidderminster | Times........000 00)... dL. Ww 2d. 72% 24% 10/- 4/- | 
Surbiton (19,536) 71 Malvern (17,809) 51 
Surbito Ti I I ie - 
Spam pele SOO 20 G0Cb oS Adan. Inobeucue WwW 1d. 52% 16% 2/- 1/ Malvern (GRzette cseimersisc sire Acero Lhe cote Ww 2d 8 2% 23 6/- _3/- ; 
Sutton (21,065) 71 i Malvern News fic iactastnje poses Wee Ww 2d 8 2% 23% S/- 1/6 
Surrey County Flerald(\(Series)a,46. eee W 2d. 8 2% 26 5/- 2/6 Oldbury (36,908) 69-21-40 \ 
Sutton Advertiser (Series) ..vcsiss cc ves... Ww 1d 7 2% 23% 3/6 2/- Oldbury Weekly News............ ........ W 14d 72% 20 .4/- 1/3 ; 
p eiinsten (16,308) 71-7 Redditch (16,235) 34-5-56-1 
Woking ize. te Titre eeeees Stee eee Ww 1d. 7 2% 21 2/6 1/6 Redditch Indicator (Series)....... 5,609nsg WwW 2d. 6 2% 21 4/2 1/- 
oking Herald. Wy) 1d5i Sh 8 anges ao nay eee eee et eeeiy iar eek! 14,000 W 2d. 7:23 235% 6-4. 
re OE ais ivirsiat ai s Salty wale herons oh, Rintantetonate : 8 R 2 - / ount xp. for orcs. taf, ‘ ns i /y — - 
Woking News and Mail-teer ne Bet aceonne Ww 14d. 82%19% 3/6 1/9 Wavtede (48,848) 7-65-55-1 eg 2 i | 
Berrows’ Worcester Journal....... .. ene W 2d. 92% 23% 6/- 2 } 
SUSSEX— Worcester Chronicle.......... ote Seeneors w 14d. 7 2% 20 6/- 2/6 
Arundel (2,741) 1-36-8-55 Worcester Daily Times........... Beenie DE 1d. 82%V S/- 1/9 
Wert Sushek Gavetter sph 9 Ane re) ne W 2d. 7 23% 24 12/6 7/- 
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RHODE ISLAND 


Has always been particularly productive for national advertisers 
because of the concentration of its population. 


PAWTUCKET 


cannot be overlooked by any advertiser who is covering Rhode Island, 
because the wage earners of the 


140,000 


population in this trading territory are steadily employed at high wages. 


he Pawtucket Times 


blankets this rich section which includes the cities of Pawtucket and Central Falls and 
the towns of Cumberland and Lincoln in Rhode Island and the city of Attleboro and 
the towns of North Attleboro, Plainville and Wrentham in Massachusetts. 


Net Paid 2S a Oe Circulation 


AVERAGE FOR DECEMBER 


IF PROOF IS NEEDED 


of the value of. The Pawtucket Times and that, in the opinion of the advertisers who 
are in the field and know conditions, it covers the trading territory to the exclusion of 
all other evening newspapers, consider these facts: 


Every Providence department store uses The Pawtucket Times 
regularly. 


. Each of the 13 Largest Providence Furniture Stores uses The 
| Pawtucket Times, most of them with full copy. 

The 18 Largest Providence Specialty Shop Advertisers all use 
. The Pawtucket Times regularly. 


. Only one of the four Providence daily newspapers carries more 
. lineage from Providence retail display advertisers than The 
. Pawtucket Times. 


The Pawtucket Times—Pawtucket, R. I. 
Special Representatives: GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 
342 Madison Ave. Union Trust Building Monadnock Bldg. 1024 Tremont Bldg. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 


\. 
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ENGLAND 
Cities, Newspapers, Populations and ; 
Key Figures to Industries Circulation Tssved Price Page Sizes 
Worcester?” Cho). fies cisdiatisrrsns Mee Hees DE 1d. 7 2% 20 
Worcester ‘Flerald cars oc cease cn | ete see WwW 2d. 7 2% 20 
Worcestershires Advertiser. . cece. .'s) aieectehel tits W 2d. 7 2% 24% 
Worcestershire Standard. ...j<.%0. sic ceisie= W 2d. 8 2% 23% 
YORKSHIRE— 
Armley (20,000) 40-43-4 
Armley and. Wortley: Newai..fs.0s 1) eine ee W 2d. 6 2% 18% 
Barnsley (53,670) 35-15-39 
Barnsley “Chronicle: -,2)..2c0s cen one seen W 2d. 8 2% 25 
Barnsley ‘Indeperndents.rc-sc.-dec's oaths: eters W 2d. 6 2% 23 
Beverley (13,469) 1-58 
Beverley Guardian (Series)........ «....... WwW 14d. 6 2% 22 
Bradford (285,979) 30-69-55-61 
Bradford Argusrisi- scwtelesteieiraietetalstenerie siete DE ld. 5 2% 19 
Bradford Daily Telegraph......... 61,000nsg DE 1d. 7 2% 22 
Yorkshire  Observersiccic cic sclte pismicts. | “wivictets erste DM 2d. 7 2% 22% 
Yorkshire Observer Budget and 
Bradford Weekly Telegraph..... ........ W 2d. 7 2% 22% 
Bridlington (22,768) 51-1-22 
Bridlington (Chroniclesccecimtmeslae)  elele elvan W 14d. 6 2% 22% 
Bridlington Free Press.......... Fie AOR ACOS 2W Id2dae Vee 
Brighouse (20,277) 37-52-30 
Brighouse Echo (Series)...... aleiasYoitateicte tielere WwW 2d. 6 2% 21 
Cleckheaton (14,000) 18-58-74 
Cleckheaton & Spenborough Guard’n +8,000rsg W 2d. 7 2% 20 
Dewesbury (64,165) 30-43 
Dew§bury News (Series)......00-. sssecees W 2d. 7 2% 23 
Dewsbury Reporter (Series)...... «s-ccceee WwW 2d. 8 2% 22% 
Doncaster (54,052) 4-7-21 
Doncaster Chronicle........... dials. a Gitte everere WwW 1d. 7 2% 23 
Doncaster’ (Gazette sic sinjo siaiave cleteieie 17,37 1nsg WwW 2d. 82%V 
Driffield (5,674) 73-13-7-1 
Driffield Times..... BROU OU COACOnE 7 Adana 2W 20 eM ss creseter on 
Goole (19,118) 49-7-12-76-1-73 
Goole Journals & Goole Times (Ser) ........ 3W 1d. 2d 7 23% 18/22 
Goole Times (Series)........... 50) agaq0dse WwW 2d, 7 23% 20/22 
Halifax (100,700) 61-7-52-42-53-11 
Halifax Courier and Guardian..... ........ WwW 2d. V 2% 22% 
Halifax Daily Courier & Guardian. ........ DE 1d. V 2% 22% 
Harrogate (38,938) 51-71 
Harrogate Advertiser.......... ciety Meraveleteenet W 2d. 102 22% 
Harrogate Herald (Series)...... AA aod WwW 2d. 82 22% 
Hebden Bridge (6,459) 43-1-55 
Hebden Bridge Times............. Mit gimisie bse Ww 2d. 7 2% 20 
Heckmondwike (9,008) 61-30-40-7 
Heckmondwike Herald (Series).... ...-s0e. WwW 2d. 7 2%V 
Holmfirth (10,444) 30 
Holmfirth Express............. Hc Soro ORe W 2d. 6 2% 20% 
Huddersfield (110,120) 61-7-69 
Huddersfield Daily Examiner...... ........ DE 1d. 8 2% 23 
Huddersfield Examiner.......... by MR SS One Ww 2d. 8 2% 23 
Hull (287,013) 22-13-41-73 
ull Dafly’ ‘Mail@).< secon ec oee -. 62,740nsg DE 1d. V 2% 23 
Hull Daily News......... Tae aie.e%e --+40,000nsg DE 1d. 7 2% 21% 
Hull Eastern Morning News...... cecccsee DM 1d. 7 2% 21% 
Plat SNe Wa eten nc cee le cers ce here W 14d. 7 2% 21% 
Elull (Times (Series) oes ceton siante eee WwW 2d. V 2% 23 
Tikley (9,105) 51-71 
Ilkley Free Press and Gazette...... ...ceee W 2d. 7 2% 23 
Keighley (41,942) 61-30-7 
Keighley*oNews...4;. igitencc ce eee - 18,342nsg W 2d. 72% 22% 
Leeds (458,320) 43-30-7-58 
leeds Mercury.....<.c00. cocesees 80,084nsg DM 1d. 5 2 16 
Yorkshire Evening News.......... +130,000nsg DE 1d. V 24% 23 
Yorkshire Evening Post........... RabGanKE DE 1d. V 2% 22 
Yorkshire Post..... Bre\e!sejalietssavavejayaisy tteneteievers aye DM 2d. V 2% 22% 
Yorkshire Weekly Post.......cs000 «sececees W 2d. 4 2% 16% 
Malton (4,438) 1 
Malton'<) Messenger ise cc «eee eene me ee W 2d. 7 2% 28 
Mexborough (15,410) 4-40-15 : 
Mexborough Times (Series)...... .......- W 2d. V 2% 22% 
Middlesbrough (131,103) 40-49-69 
North Eastern Daily Gazette....... ........ DE 1d. 7 2% 24 
Northern Weekly Gazette.......... ..cec-.. WwW 1d. 3 25% 11 
Northallerton (4,791) 1-70-41 
North Riding News (Series)..... ........ WwW 2d. 7 2% 22 
Ossett (14,802) 30-4-21-40 
Ossett Observer (Series) s22ess eee een W 2d. 72% 21% 
Otley (9,536) 32-74-58 
Wharfedale & Airedale Observer.. ........ W 2d. 7 2% 23 
Pudsey (14,315) 30-2-58 
Pudsey ‘News’ sf.anereeans.teonaee ae W 2d. 7 2% 20 
Redcar (20,000) 51-40-49-7-22 
Cleveland Standard (Series)....... .sescee W 1d. 6 2% 20 
Rotherham (68,045) 4-40-70-74 
Rotherham Advertiser (Series).... ......e- W 2d. V 2% 24% 
Rotherham Express (Series)....... .cssceee WwW 2d. V 2% 24 
Scarborough (46,192) 1-13-22-43-51 
Scarborough Ev. News & Daily Post ........ DE 1d. V 2% 22 
Scarborough’ Mercury “3...seesitesenl 6. nel cone WwW 2d, V 2% 22 
scarborough (Standard ais-es- ee eons ones WwW 2d. 424% 15% 
Scarborough Post & Weekly Pictor’] ........ W 14d. 424% 16 
Selby (9,990) 49-1-73-13 
Selby Express (Series)......... elt | ialecleeietate W 2d. 7 2% 22 
SelbyTimesuh vcradeee + sen ee ee W 1¥%d. 7 2% 24 
Sheffield (490,724) 7-4-19-40-70-56 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph.......... 59,159nsg DM 1d. V 2% 23 
Sheffield Independent ............ 87,818nsg DM 1d. 7 2% 22 
Sheffield Mail’... ttseaner ence eigha we Fete DE 1d. 72% 19% 
Yorkshire Telegraph and Star...... 76,325nsg DE 1d. V 23% 23 
Shipley (28,289) 61-74 
phipley imesnands Express, .ceuse Uber oes W 2d. 7 2% 23 
Skipton (12,013) 52-1 
Craven! sPerald’ ih evs tals «cs ae 9,400nsg(p) W 2d. 8 2% 26 
West Yorkshire Pioneer........ aXele (ics saraianaterste W 2d. 7 2% 23 


Inch Rate 
5/- 1/9 
6/—- 2/6 

10/-  4/- 
5/- 1/6 
4/-_ 2/- 
5/- 4/- 
3/6 2/9 
3/—- 1/6 
9/—- 6/=- 

10/-—  7/- 

13/— 10/6 
7/6 5/- 

“3/- 2/6 
3/-_2/- 
5/- _3/- 
4/- , 
4/6 3/- 
4/- 2/3 
5/- 3/- 

2/- 

7/- = 3/- 
S/-  2/- 

10/- . 

10/- . 
3/—- 1/6 
6/- 3/- 
3/- 1/- 
4/- 2/3 
3/6 1/6 
5/- 3/- 

8/- 4/6 

12/-  9/- 
12/-  9/- 
S/- 7/- 
12/-  7/- 
12/-  9/- 

3/- 1/6 

6/—  3/- 

15/—  12/- 

27/-— 18/- 
27/-  21/- 

30/- 23/4 

13/9 7/- 
2/2 1/3 
8/-  5/- 

10/- ays 
6/- 4/- 
6/- 2/6 
4 /— ey D. 
4/- 2/6 
2/6 1/9 
6/-— 3/6 
9/- 3/6 
8/-  5/- 
6/- _ 3/- 
6/— 2/6 
5/— 2/6 
s/—- 2/6 
5/-  _2/- 
3/- 1/6 

15/- 

15/- 

7/6 : 

20/- . 
3/- 1/6 
4/- _2/- 
3/- 1/6 


January 26, 1924 


for 


Cities, _Newspapers, Populations and 


Key Figures to Industries Circulation Issued 

Slaithwaite (5,444) 30-52 
Colne Valley Guardian...... sinkeceisveM Pate ,o creators W 

Stanningley (15,000) 40-74-43 
Pudsey Advertiser.......... O's 6.6/6 eM eral eitro sie Ww 

Wakefield (52,892) 7-4-30-61 
Wakefield Express (Series).......- + 32,650ns¢ W 

Wetherby (14,626) 41-1-35 
Wetherby News (Series).......... secsseee W 

Whitby (12,512) 51-49-22-40-1 

Hitby) Gazetted. ..% occ Soot oO usAae WwW 

York (84,052) 21-7-11-1-48 
Yorkshire Evening Press.......... so Wie sheets re DE 
Vorkshire Gazettel...cices seus em Lee its WwW 
NMorkshire..Herald’..4 Sa. tet aon mee ota DM 
Yorkshire Weekly Herald.......... aioretarersieve WwW 

SCOTLAND 

ABERDEENSHIRE— 

Aberdeen (147,630) 22-29-49-7 
Aberdeen Evening Express......... i..se.s- DE 
Aberdeen: Press: and) Journal. v.ener <ssee. </ DM 
Aberdeen Weekly Journal....... ain sto: ta yee W 

Fraserburgh (10,514) 22-1 
Hraserburgh) Herald ) 1. canner eae eee ee W 

Peterhead (13,126) 22-29-30 
BuchanwObserver-.".sisiseeeon ere ea es W 

ARGYLLSHIRE— 

Campbeltown (6,757) 49-6-22 
Campbeltown Courier.............. 3,000nsg(p) W 

Dunoon (14,735) 51-1 
Dunoon Herald . 52. seseecieere BO onh ACen oe Ee WwW 
Dunoon Observer & Argyllsh. Stand, ........ W 

Lochgilphead (939) 1-22 
Argylishire “Advertisers aveeicacace mite cine W 

Oban (6,344) 51 
Ohana Times, \csc14.,ceeueem eee aie : WwW 

AYRSHIRE— 

Androssan (7,214) 49-7-1 
Ardrossan Herald (Series)........ 10,145nsg(p) WwW 

Ayr (35,741) 61-1-58 
Aye Advertiser’ i... sbenece ae aval Sita lel re oe WwW 
Ayr Observer .....0.00ee eens Ee Mei Amen e WwW 

Cumnock (3,541) 35-1 
Cunmock) Chronicles. -eea, cee ee ee WwW 

Kilmarnock (35,756) 7-42-1 
Kilmarnock Herald ............ Ets See ae WwW 
Kilmarnock Standard ............ - 18,182nsg Ww 

BANFFSHIRE— 

Banff (3,517) 1-22-17 
Banffshire Journal ......... Pansr che bis erent WwW 

Buckie (8,690) 22-49-6-1 
Banffshire Advertiser......... aieleverat®— wisajonsyarend W 

Keith (4,270) 30-1 
Banffshire Herald................ ome, scovaneWarets W 

BERWICKSHIRE— 

Duns (2,818) 1-43-12-7 
Berwickshire Advertiser.......... Be oor Ww 
Berwickshire News ............ +» 5,067nsg 2W 

CAITHNESS-SHIRE— 

Thurso (4,278) 1-22-29 
Caithness Courier............ aietSiele » cecaredereretars W 

Wick (8,115) 1-22 
John o’ Groat Jottcnallas. ceca eee 5,700nsg(p) W 

CLACKMANNANSHIRE— 

Alloa (12,421) 49-30-41-6 
‘Alloa: sJournal. cise: kick ee eee 3,500nsg(p) W 

Tillicoultry (3,100) 30-43-4 
Deyon* Valley :Tribunes)..45.. Meee eee W 

DUMBARTONSHIRE— 

Dumbarton (22,933) 49-7 
ikennoxetlerald.eS: bib tenes pene Si evis ese W 

Helensburgh (9,701) 55-51 
Helensburgh and Gareloch Times.. 2,500nsg(p) W 

Kirkintilloch (11,690) 40-4-7 
Kirkintilloch Herald (Series)...... ........ W 

DUMFRIESSHIRE— 

Annan (3,298) 1-7-13-22 
Annandale Observer ............ Sieh. ate pitt ae W 

Dumfries (19,012) 1-43-28-56 
Dumfries Courier and Herald...... «........ 2W 
Dumfries and Galloway Standard..26,369nsg pw 2W 

Lockerbie (2,344) 1 
Annandale. Herald. oii. asccemese Gee W 

EDINBURGHSHIRE— 

Edinburgh (420,281) 32-41-57-7 r 
Edinburgh Evening Despatch...... ........ DE 
Edinburgh Evening News......... 97,522nse(p) DE 
Edinburghi Scotsmanys,) 0...) anseeiee cen DM 
Edinburgh Weekly Scotsman...... ak Lomretere sce W 

Portobello (16,000) 4-12-15-65 
Mid-Lothian Journal (Series)...... ........ WwW 

West Calder (7,874) 4-55-1 
Midlothian Advertiser......... Same Gla shiny: W 

ELGIN— 

Elgin (7,776) 1-22-6-30 
Elgin Courant and Courier........ ........ W 
North’n Scot & Moray & Nairn Expt. Wareerivciete W 

Crantown-on-Spey (1,622) 1-51 
Strathepey.” Heraldi-. one cee 1,700nsg(p) W 

FIFESHIRE— 

Cowdenbeath (14,215) 

Cowdenbeath and Lochgelly Times. ........ WwW 


Pricé 
14d. 
2d. 


1yd. 


1d. 


2d. 
2d. 


1%d. 


1d. 


Page Sizes 


7 2% 18 


6 


nn 


NX 


SOSy 


s<<< 


2% 


2% 


2¥% 
23% 


2% 


2% 


18% 
24% 


22 


Tnch Rate 

3/6 2/6 

3/— 1/3 

7/6 = 5/- 

3/- 1/- 

6/- 3/6 

12/6 7/6 
7/6. S/z | 
12/6 7/6 | 
12/6 7/6 

12/6) | oy : 
12/6 9/- 
6/=  5/= | 
a/= ite | 
3/=> 2/6 | 
3/- 1/- 

2/6. Ave 

3/6. ais: 

2/6 1/- 

5/- , 

1 

4/-  2f- 

4/= 2/2 

‘j=. fe 

2/6 1/6 

2/6 1/6 

3/- 2/6 

3/6) #2/= | 
2/-. 9d. 
3/- aye | 
2/6 1/3 

S/- 1/9 

1/— 6d. 

2/6 1/6 

3/=a die 

2/= 

3/=. ue 

2/6 1/6 

3/- 2/- 

3/— 1/6 

3/- _-2/- 

3/6 2/6 

2/6 1/9 

15/- 13/6 
13/= 9 
25/-— 22/- 
15/- ‘12/9 

2/6 6 

3/— 1/3 

4/—- 1/6 

4/- 1/6 

2/=eu ede 

2/6 > 1f= 
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San Francisco Chronirle 


Established 1865 by present publisher, M. H. de Young 


Fifty-nine years under one management 


San Francisco’s Representative Newspaper 
Reaching the largest and most substantial market west of Chicago 


As important a factor in the San Francisco 
| market as is the New York Times in New York 
City or the Chicago Tribune in Chicago. 


Eastern Advertising Representatives: 


WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 


225 FIFTH AVENUE 360 NO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


———————————————————————————————————_ IEEE 
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Peres VIS TEEP HET A EE eer ree eae autaT UO ARE AGEs a see A 
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ALTOONA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Is a City Worth Consider- 
ing When Planning For 
National Advertising 


Altoona has a population 
of over 65,000 and a 
drawing population of 
105,000. . Over 90% of 
her citizens are Ameri- 
eehevioejan, fo 6) fn Y 


THE ALTOONA 
MIRROR 


is the only evening paper, 
and the only A.B.C. news- 
paper in Altoona. Have 
you a message for these 
105,000 citizens? You 
can reach 95% of them 
thru the columns of the 


ALTOONA MIRROR 


The MIRROR PRINTING 
COMPAN Y, Publishers 


Business direct. 


ALUNAUADATEDUSAESEUOORSSUOLEOSUSUNUOUOEO CUES OBEREU EA EA CEU EEO TA PETC PO NEUE EEE 


VVUERUAAU OU UUCESUA CCGG ceca eden ea aaaeacreseesccinneeseaniinieesinagnansnnny 
LLL ti Hi 


HeeUUUAOCereeeAn ac ceeenanaaaeeeantcaceceedsaeeceenntaeacaneeettuniteeenrinieeennuniienntie 


for January -26,, 1924 


BRITISH NEWSPAPERS— (Continued from page 170) 


Cities, Newspapers, Populations and 


SCOTLAND—Continued 


Key Figures to Industries Circulation Issued 
Cupar (6,575) 1-39-58-7 
Pifes Herald and journals. ciscnie as urease W 
Bife sc News spileccrstenterciertsierecte eves. cra Pe om roth WwW 
Dunfermline (39,886) 39-76-4 
Dunfermline Express...........-- 2,200nsg(p) W 
Dunfermline Journal ....... stehee te oa 6,100nsg(p) W 
Dunfermline. Pressi..ciincesiorees se) a concen Ww 
Kirkcaldy (39,591) 39-40-65-63 
Kite Pree Presd.:. sasieetecicante cica> kane cman WwW 
Hifeshtre! Advertiseriacete caseeae ce, Gieeneum- WwW 
Leven (7,180) 35-39-40-22 
Leven? Advertiser sities aacieeiteeci iene or WwW 
St. Andrews (9,336) 51 
St. Andrews. (Citizen's, ctecrselcicisttsie Machete cies W 
FORFARSHIRE— 
Arbroath (19,499) 39-2-7 
Arbroath Guide ....... Sia Gua ste e fafer erste ds eet ae W 
Arbroath pFferald! ; Savctercie oes ieee tenn ear eiite W 
Brechin (8,781) 39-12-59-1 
Brechin vAdvertiser’ ...sifele clesletereisle advan Sean Bes WwW 
Broughty Ferry (11,080) 71-51 
Broughty Ferry Guide........... alee ls sherewenerste W 
Dundee (168,217) 17-49-7 
DundeevAdvertiser\. 1. sectectenieeten en ricer: DM 
Dundeew Courier, .....scceeesees AM eitolcciaet DM 
Dundee Evening Telegraph & Post. ........ DE 
Dundee People’s Journal (Series).. 200,085nsg w 
Thomson’s Weekly News (Series).. ........ WwW 
Forfar (9,585) 17-1 
Forfar’: Pleraldivu.socssncotcitanitetcte nt hed Teeeebr WwW 
Hortar’ Review oo,):c:ccnceemiecinc ee ae W 
Montrose (10,979) 49-39-22 
Montrose’ Reviews =....ieeieecetee W 
Montrose (Standard... jeer ater ieee eer WwW 
HADDINGTONSHIRE— 
Haddington (4,053) 1-4-52 
Haddington Advertisen..c.smmiceieneen ata 
Haddingtonshire ‘Courterts). « scr ion 
INVERNESS-SHIRE— 
Inverness (20,937) 1-21-49-30 
Highland Limessias.ssscine sere ane WwW 
Invermessi Citizen's... asrcoee ee nee W 
Inverness Courier ..... Se Sie/dsaleiereleren me eeeictortets 2Ww 
NonhernmG@hronicle!r:ine eee nen ee W 
ISEEIOF BUTE— 
Rothesay (15,218) 1-22-51 
ButemanWy. «vis icioe teh ee ee Ww 
Rothesaypixpress. sac. eee eee ee W 
KINCARDINESHIRE— 
Laurencckirk (1,461) 1 
Kincardineshire Observer.......... ........ W 
Stonehaven (4,856) 1-22-58-30 
Mearns (Leader: 2). sr sation nae W 
KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE— 
Castle Douglas (2,801) 1-7-29-56-75 
Kirkeudbrightshire Advertiser...... ........ W 
Dalbeattie (2,998) 29-28-12 
Sienciiay Olusatad paqgootobesokood cascades W 
KINROSS-SHIRE— 
Kinross (2,631) 1-30-39-71 
Kinross-shire Advertiser .......... ........ W 
LANARKSHIRE— 
Airdrie (25,092) 4-7-40 
Airdrie and Coatbridge Advertiser. ........ Ww 
Cambuslang (26,130) 4-40-77 
Cambuslang’ Advertiser. .....s.0..< sereeue. W 
Carluke (10,178) 35-8-2 
Carluke and Lanark Gazette....... ........ W 
Coatbridge (43,287) 40-1 
CoathridgesEscpress yi 2445 eee eae W 
Glasgow (1,034,069) 7-49-40-4 
Daily Record and Mail........... -204,913nsg DM 
Glasgow Bulletin ois. secs sscse ees eect eitrcreahe DM 
Glasgow, Citizen syncs hi ceeeenen AE See aoc DE 
Glasgow Evening News.......... eee eat ake DE 
Glasgow Evening Times......... ..272,107nse DE 
Glasgow: Herald ep yaans cee RI Se Seas DM 
Glasgow Weekly Herald........... ........ Ww 
Weekly Record... ...000ccs arecatees « 215,944nsg W 
hie sunday) Maile. os.08.. 0. oe -. 226.206nse W 
m@he Sunday’ Pasthessemeecctee tae ' nsg WwW 
BLO DICAIMMINGS Base nti siete a. cise. Ce eee Ww 
Hamilton (39,420) 35-40-7-1 
Hamilton Advertiser .............. 27,000ns¢ W 
Wanarkshire) Wyte + he eakln ccc aie eee maletete ict 2W 
Motherwell (41,080) 40-35-7-74 
Motherwell Times ......... sisi ojeteted <otalaves eas W 
Wishaw (25,000) 40-4-7-1 
Wisha wr Herald Sarcgien «ct cteeioon sieve AS roc ne WwW 
Wishaw Press and Advertiser...... ........ Ww 
LINLITHGOW SHIRE— 
Bathgate (8,504) 40-4-28 
West Lothian Courier......-...... 8,500nsg WwW 
Bo’ness (10,162) 35-1-40 
Boimess ef ournaliive te oan ails ee ae eee Ww 
Linlithgow (3,880) 58-55 
Linlithgowshire Gazette........0... ..0+es-- W 


(Continued on page 173) 


Price 


2d. 
1d. 
1d. 
1d. 
2d. 


2d. 
2d. 


1d. 


2d. 


2d. 
2d. 


2d. 
1d. 
1d. 
1d. 
1d. 
2d. 
2d. 


la. 
1d. 


2d. 
2d. 


1d. 
2d. 


1d. 
1d. 
2d. 
2d. 


1d. 
1d. 


1d. 
1d. 


2d. 
1d. 


14d. 


7 


2d. 


1d. 


1d. 


1d. 


1d. 
1d. 
1d. 
1d. 
1d. 
2d. 
2d. 
2d. 
2d. 


ad. . 


2d. 


2d. 
1d. 


1d. 


1d. 
1d. 


2d. 
1yd. 


1yvd. 


Page Sizes 


Nn 


ASAD 


an 


N 


N“N 


WUMUNMDUYSGUM 


oo 0 


2% 
2% 


2 
2% 
2% 


2% 
2% 


ZU, 


2% 


2 


to 
x 


bo 
wn 
oN 


2% 


17 
17 


19% 


22% 
2434 


15% 
1534 
15% 


21y% 
21% 


22 
27 


20 
20 
21 
23 


19% 
20 


21 
21 


18 


21 


24 


Inch Rate 


3/6 
3/6 


3/- 
3/6 
3/6 


5/= 
5/- 


2/6 
3/6 


1/6 


4/- 
3/- 


1/6 


2/6 


1/9 
1/9 


1/6 
2/- 
2/- 


2/6 
2/6 


1/6 


1/9 


“1/3 
1/3 
8d. 

11/- 

12/- 

35/- 

By 
1/6 
1/3 
1/6 


1/3 
1/9 


1/6 
1/6 
2/3 
2/3 


1/4 
9d. 


1/6 
1/6 


1/9 
1/6 


8d. 


2/3 


fe 


2/- 
1/3 


1/6 


| 
| 
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BRITISH NEWSPAPERS— (Continued from page 172) Cities, Newspapers, Populations and 
. Key Figures to Industries Circulation Issued Price Page Sizes Inch Rate 
SCOTLAND—Continued Kelso (3,527) 1-71 
Cities, Newspapers, Populations and Kelso Chronicle Pr err Pe nier del riald dations WwW 2d 7 2% 22% 2/6 1/4 
Key Figures to Industries Circulation Issued Price PageSizes Inch Rate Kelso Mail ..sseeeseeceseccreees coon eee W 14d. 6 2% 21 3/- 1/6 
NAIRN— SELKIRK— 
Nairn (4,474) 1-22 J Galashiels (12,946) 30-43-7 
Nairnshire Telegraph .........+.-+  -seeeee W 1%d, 72% 21% 2/6 1/- Border Standatd (i «isis» sasiccies A. nyo aoe WwW 144d. 5 2% 18 2/6 
Z3order Telegraph ......scee one te) Haletitoes ee W 14d. 7 2% 20 2/6 
ORKNEYS— Selkirk (5,775) 43-30-1 
Kirkwall (3,697) 1-22 Selkirk Advertiser ..ccccssceccces sesnvces W Gratis 32% 12% 2/- 1/6 
Ben rradian cscilecs ss esses dees 5,172nsg Ww 1%, V2 Vv 2/6 1/9 Southern Reporter ......sseeeceee cosccess Ww 2d. 7 2% 20% 5A- 2/ 
Orkney Herald ........- ay rebabere ee er etice rie W 14d. 5 2% 20 3/- 1/6 SHETLAND ISLES— 
2 io Lerwick (4,792) 22-28-1 
PEEBLES -SHIRE— ShcllandloNewss Mattes. cee ante ieee W id. 62% 22% 1/3 10d 
Peebles (5,537) 43-61-1 The Shetland Times........cccccce 4,162nse (ft W 1d. 7 2% 22 2/6 1 
DET eLTOWA, 5 caine ieee ae sie ios Sane Ww 1d. 7 2% 20 3/-  1/- ¢ 
Peebles-shire Advertiser .......-+. s+eeees- W 14d. 7 2% 24 3/- 1/- STIRLINGSHIRE— 
4 Falkirk (33,312) 40-1 
PERTHSHIRE— F Rallcivic’ Herald! ces twuwcsecs science: wes cletne 2W 1d d. V 2% 24% 3/6 2 
Alyth (1,710) 17-39-30 Stirling (21,345) 42-40-1 
Bete Garette so .22 secs. emete es ste cees Ww wd. 42% 18 1/— 7d. Stirling Journal and Advertiser.... ......-. Ww 1d 7 2% 24 3/ 1/3 
Alyth Guardian and Advertiser..... Pap oa Oty Ww 1d. 6 2% 20 1/- 7d. Stirling wObserver: <wsisscecviecsios'e otase apie 2W 14d. 6 2% 22% 3/- 1/3 
Blairgowrie (3,072) 8-39-17 
Blairgowrie Advertiser........+e++ ses eeees W 1d. 6 2% 19 1/6 8d. SUTHERLAND 
Bridge of Allan (3,200) 12-1 Golspie (1,518) 1-22-30-3 
Bridge of Allan Gazette........ Ain, Gc po W 14d. 6 2% 22% 3/—- _ 1/- Northern Times .......... PAE to Rae Memerr WwW 2d. V 2% 21 3/- 1/6 
Callander (1,874) 1-30 : 
5 Me cca 7729.6 Aas aiarerera: Mineiets: «(nransne W 14d. 6 2% 22% 3/- 1/- WIGTOWNSHIRE— 
er -39-6- s 
Perthshire Advertiser .....--esee0+ 10,465nsg pw 2W 1d. V2%V 6/- 3/6 eons ote (1,831) 1-30-35 : ; 
Perthshire Constitutional & Journal. ........ 2W 1d. 6 2% 19 4/-_2/- 5 Calle wes, Cereie us sake gunn basen Sa der ha Ww 2d. 82% 29% 2/6 1/9 r 
BERT E Cotitier He. .cie asvesece seen ses Ww ld. 6-25 2220 2/68.03/3 tranraer (6,138) 7-1-49-76 
Galloway Advertisers c.. ss +« ciculvisfeliel= <sisinie's W 2d. 6 2% 19% 3/-— _ 2/- : 
RENFREWSHIRE— IRELAND : 
Greenock (81,120) 49-7-47-73-20-30 ANTRIM— 
Greenock Herald ......---ceeeeere ceeseees WwW 1d. 7 2% 22 nite 1/- Ballymena (12,000) 39-30-2 i, 
Greenock Telegraph ........cceees seeeeeee DE 1d. 7 2% 22 8/- 6/- Ballymena Observer ....-++sseee+ seeeeees W 2d. 7 2% 22 3/6 9 2/- | 
Paisley (84,837) 61-7-49 Belfast (414,000) 49-39-33-50 
Paisley Express ..-..e2-++++ wisieieeiny Uigvele «ol s/eie DE Ldn Wescatsiesre AmuC ae Belfast News Letter........eseeee 34,682nsg DM 1d. 7 2% 23 7{Gues ' 
Paisley and Renfrewshire Gazette... sss ..0s W 1d. 8 2% 22% 4/- 2/- Belfast Northern Whig........0.+ cesceees DM 1d. 7 2% 22% 7/6 
Port Glasgou: (21,022) 49-7-33 Belfast, Telegraph cgi csclerwciss \sieisinisisven DE 1%d. V 2% 24 12/6 P 
Port Glasgow Express......--+2220 cseerees 2W 1d. V 2% 20 2/6 1/- Belfast Weekly NewS........-2005 sesreers Ww 2d. 7 2% 23 3/- . 
Belfast Weekly Northern Whig.... «---++-- W 1d. 7.2% 22% = = 5/- 1 
ROSS-SHIRE— Belfast Weekly Telegraph (Series). ......--- W 1%4d. 7 2% 24 9/- 6/6 
: Belfasty, Witnesses ates to seems Ww 2d 7 2¥% 25 6/8 4/6 i 
| Dingwall (2,323) 1-22-51 j . 
Ee Ww 1d. 6 2% 20 4/6 1/6 Trish ING WS) cressltetot et oletetsters aca: c\clexerey im Joes oveurie’s * DM 2d. 7 2% 23% 6/8 4/- 
Northern Weekly ....----s-seee++ teeeeeee Ww : Poo eee +. eae ee osik Mae ae oe i he 7 le aa 
z ; Tr aa i ot ’ = + 
Ross-shire Journal .....--++.eeees sereeees W 1d. 4 2% 21 3/ 2/ Tishura” Hersidt tee ee) eee Ww 14d. 7 2% 22 f=" 7 a 
/ ROXBURGHSHIRE— ARMAGH— 
b - Hawick (16,353) 43-28-55 Armagh (9,000) 39-61-1-62-64-58 
Hawick Express and Advertiser.... -++++--- w Ide, Aaa ciate 0 Armagh Guardian ........csccess veserers W 1d. 8 2% 22 2/3 1/2 
Jedburgh (2,426) 30-1 Wilsten) Gazette ees srcciviciscieercitisleiaiele | be tisiel> sia W 1d. 72% 22% 2/3 = 1/- 
Jedburgh Gazette .......- SOOOCOOOCR TOTO D AIC WwW 1d. 6 2% 19 2/6 1/3 (Continued on page 174) 


| George Ade says.— 
. ‘‘The college man is an amusing bird and 
| Frank Alexander knows all about him!” 


is a corking good feature that makes an engag~ 
BILLY STIFF | ng appeal to all classes of readers. 


BILLY STIFF Whew! it’s steaming hot! By Alexander 
WASN'T THAT THE NO neti) TTE -NO MATTER! 
Qh BILLY. JOIN US= WE WERE Gee Teeat? ) iS THIS? - THE ee See) Cr ozEMs AUMOST 
. SPLENDIDI Th THE GAME. LAST ue LIKE SPRING OUT. 
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IRELAND—Continued 


Cities, Newspapers, Populations and 
Key Figures to Industries 


Lurgan (14,000) 39-61 
Hargan: Mail ssa.cterns re eee 


Portadown (12,000) 39-61-8 
Hortadown «News! |j.eintc cas cee en 


CARLOW— 
Carlow (12,000) 2-1 
Nationalist and Leinster Times.... 


CAVAN 
Cavan (2,961) 1-36 


Cavan Anglo-Celt 


CLARE— 


Ennis (5,460) 30-50-13 
Elane™ Champion) #4. 4 en eee 
Kilrush (4,095) 53,45,30 
Miltiish Herald. -).c ch eee ee eee 
CORK— 
(102,009) 30-41-49-74 
Cork: ‘Constitition oes. eee 
Cork: Evening Echo: . 9 ena ee 
Corky Hxaminens (4.1 nee ee eer ei 
Cork Weekly Examiner........... 
Cork Weekly wiNews... 0G... samen 


DONEGAL— 
Ballyshannon (2,471) 39-1-13 

Donegall Vindicator) ye ane 
Letterkenny (2,500) 39-1 

Donegal Independent ............. 


DOWN— 
Banbridge (5,104) 39-1 
Banbridge Chronicle ............. 
Bangor (10,000) 1-71-39 
County Down Spectator........... 
North Down Herald.............. 
Newry (13,000) 1-55-39 
Frontier Sentinel (Series)......... 
Newry, Reporter saceeee ee ene 
Newry, elegraph’ seen eee 


DUBLIN— 

Dublin (371,936) 6-41-55 
Dublin Evening Herald............ 
Dublin Evening Mail........9. 2. 
Dublin Evening Telegraph. ue 
Freeman's» Journal eee. eee 
Irish Independent ........ 
irish Times). 235.4 ee eee ee ee 
Irish Weekly Indpdt. — Sunday Ind. 
Irish Weekly Mail................ 
Weekly (“Freenman)..) )25-eeeee 


FERMAN AGH— 

Enniskillen (5,570) 1-36 
Enniskillen Impartial Reporter..... 
Heramhagh ‘Times ois. ea cee 


GALWAY— 
Ballinasloe (5,613) 1-53-13 
Western News: \400s> eee Cee 
Galway (13,500) 30-28-22 
Gennacht Tribune sue eee 
Galway SExpressW.e eee 
Galway, <Observerik...on. eee 
KERRY— 
Tralee (11,000) 13-55-30-1 
erty sNews! cide ecco cei ee 
kerry? 'Sentinellen.tae. seen 
Kerry Weekly Reporter... eee 


KILDARE— 

Naas (3,800) 1-13-42 
Kildare (Observer “j.4se 0) ee 
eitster’ Leader a eee ee 


KILKENNY— 

Kilkenny (13,500) 40-30-63 
Kalicenny, Journal seen ae ee 
Kilkenny) People mee ne ee ne 
abe Moderatar p5 tna an. ae eee 


KING’S COUNTY— 
Birr (4,500) 13-1-59 

King’s County Chronicle.......... 
Tullamore (5,900) 30-6-1 

Offaly Independent ............... 


LEITRIM— 
Garrick (1,800) 1 

Leitrim |Observereane ee eee 
Mohill (1,415) 1 


Leitrim Advertiser ............... 


LIMERICK— 

Limerick (40,000) 55-13-1-58 
Eimerick Chronicle .4...2........ 
Lunericks Tedder Wun Ase na © 
Dunster N Gyrs etc tis leit erhent 
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1/- 


3/- 
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3/- 
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3/- 
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4/6 
3/- 
2/6 


Inch Rate 
3/—- 1/3 
2/6 1/6 
3/= ees 3 
1/6 
9/—- 4/= 
2/9. 2/3 
5/6 4/6 
6/—- 4/6 
7{=~ B3/= 
3/—  1/- 
3(/= _ 1/= 
3/- 1/9 
3/- 1/9 
4/6 2/3 
3/—  1/- 
4/6 1/9 
3/— 1/6 
TIS a6 
10/-  6/- 
7/= .. 
12/6 
L5/= as 
12/6 11/~ 
10/=" 3 
6/6 3/6 
10/- .. 
6/—-  4/— 
5S/-_2/- 


2/3 


1/3 


1/3 


3/- 


for January 26, 1924 


Cities, Newspapers, Populations and 
Key Figures to Industries 


LONDONDERRY— 


Coleraine (8,000) 39-61-1-40 
Coleraine? Chroni¢ie &-e hee... 


Londonderry (50,000) 49-61-28-30 
Derrygiournall: oa. eee ee ters 
Derry Standart desea eee eee 
EnishieMeleeraphen. ce me meee ee 


LONGFORD— 


Longford (3,000) 1 
Longford Independent ........... 
ongford Journal \..0.e nessa sone 


LOUTH— 

Drogheda (12,425) 39-52-41-6 
Drogheda Advertiser ............ 
Drogheda, ‘Arsts. 2...2.s8s see 


Dundalk (14,000) 6-52-7 


Dundalk Democrat ............. .. 8,512nsg(p) 


Dundalk xaminer +2. sya 
Dundallc Wleralda= ss sen eee 


MAVYO— 


Ballina (4,440) 1-59-13 
Ballina Siierald 2. ane Seen saree 
Western@ibcoplen 2.7: = aaa 
Castlebar (5,600) 1-36-59-74 
Connaught Telegraph ............ 


Westport (4,000) 1-13 
Mayon News (isi: - 002 nus see eae 


MEATH— 


Kells (2,426) 1-39-6-41 
Meath @ierald a. 306 ae ns eeee ne 


Navan (5,000) 1-13-30-59 
Meath (Ghronicle nasa ee 


MONAGHAN— 
Monaghan (4,272) 1-64-28 

Northern! Standard. (290.4) ee, 
QUEEN’S COUNTY— 
Maryborough (3,200) 13-1 

emictens hacpress! =|...) 
ROSCOMMON— 


Boyle (3,000) 1-13 
Roscommon Herald .............. 


Roscommon (2,000) 1-13 


Roscommon Journal ....,., eeeeee 3,000nse(p) 


SLIGO— 


Sligo (8,780) 13-41-1 
mligomC@bampion lace. ne ee 


TIPPERARY— 

Clonmel (10,000) 56-41-13 
rhesNationalist wer.cek hoe nee 

Nenagh (5,000) 1-61-13 
Nenagh Guardian .......... aistohe 
Nenagh News) Aoi)... ak lee ee 


TYRONE— 
Cookstown (3,685) 1-39-61 

Mid@eUistere Maile, J. a easiaee: eee 
Dungannon (4,000) 1-39-30-3 

Tyrone Courier & Dungannon News, 
Omagh (4,836) 13-1-74 

‘Dyrone® Constitution: .)..../8..00.. 
Strabane (5,035) 39-13-1 

Strabane News ...... OT can eee che 


WATERFORD— 


Waterford (28,000) 55-40-59 
MNInSter Express) 5 2..9.. soeee 


WESTMEATH— 
Athlone (9,000) 30-6-41 
Westmeath Independent ........ 
Mullingar (5,500) 1-30 
Midland Reporter ssssc) ae e tne 
Westmeath Examiner ............ 
Westmeath Guardian ............. 


WEXFORD— 
Enniscorthy (5,500) 13-41-30 
Enniscorthy» Echols 5 eee ee 


Wexford (17,000) 74-41-63 
Wexford Free Press.............. 


WICKLOW— 


Bray (7,000) 51 
Bray and South Dublin Herald.... 


Wicklow 59-13-51 
Wicklow News Letter............. 


BRECKNOCKSHIRE— 
Frecon (5,649) 1-4-31-59 
Brecon County Times............. 


Issued 


WwW 


2W 


Price 


14d. 


2d. 


1d. 


2d. 


1d. 
2d. 
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on 
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Inch Rate 
3/6in.1e 
3/9 2/9 
4/—. Nig 
4/—- 1/3 | 
Sf= { 
4/—- ye 
2/= «ye 
RePaes. | 
4/6 2/3 
3/= 2B 

i 4 

> a 
1/6 
2/6, 1a 
4/6 2/- 
3/7 
3/=. ie | 
3/- 10d. 
2/6 ds f= | 
3/6 1/9 
2/6 1/- | 
3/- _ 2/— 
3/3 1/4% 
3/5 ae 
3/- 1/6 
3/= 0s 
2/6) 
yy. 
3/9 2/- 
3/— meni 
4/3 2/6 
4/6 2/3 
4/6 2/3 
OY te 
3/Seae 
3/=— 178 
8/- 4/= 
2/6 1/- 
3/- 1/6 
3/6 
3/60. 275 , 
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FACTORIES 


243 
MANUFACTURED by 15,000,000 WORTH OF 


PRODUCTS 


Pai Baie POSITS E 
ee ae ENE CO A SS 


; 4 Sw || ie \ \ we J = | 
"33,057,462 ~ a jc WP sae EE 9.0 SAWMILIS= 


& GAIN OF COVER 
% 3,000 COO 


SAVINGS ANC LOAN ASS'NS 
SHOW AN EQUAL GAIN 


LUMBER CAPITAL OF THE WORLD 
(96,965 population by 1920 census: present Federal estimate 109,376) 


Is the center of a rich and prosperous trading territory of 


280,000 consumers which is one of the five major markets of 
the Pacific Northwest. 160,000 people live in the city and 
immediate suburbs and the remainder in the thriving towns 
and cities in the eight counties, comprising Southwest Wash- 
ington. The assessed valuation of these eight counties is 
$411,041,000; the number of improved farms, 11,073; value of 
farm property, $89,126,446; value of farm crops, $13,950,167. 

Tacoma has 355 factories which manufactured in 1923 
$115,000,000 worth of products. It makes more furniture than 
any other city in the United States, excepting only Grand 
Rapids. It has 20 saw mills which cut forty per cent of the 


lumber in the state of Washington in 1923, valued at $33,000,- 
000 and employed 10,000 men. There are 22 wood working 
plants using lumber and 16 furniture plants. Tacoma has the 
largest door and veneer plant in the world, with a capacity of 
7,500 doors per day and 100,000 feet of veneer. It has the 
largest box shook factory in the world, cutting 33,000,000 feet 
of lumber into boxes in 1923. Over 4,100,000 tons of shipping 
passed through its matchless harbor in 1923. 

Flour mills, railroad repair shops, smelting and countless 
other manufactures, make up a steady pay roll that is the 
basis of the city’s prosperity. This prosperous community 
is blanketed by the 


TACOMA NEWS TRIBUNE 


The ABC Audit for the year ending a = HE 
September 30, 1923 gives this figure oe gee 
for the News Tribune net paid daily 


CZ 


average for six evenings a week: 
32,643 


Advertisers cannot cover this terri- 
tory by using Seattle newspapers. In 
the city of Tacoma the Seattle morn- 
ing paper sells only 867 copies on week 
day mornings. One Seattle evening 
paper has 486 copies on week day 
evenings while the other Seattle after- 


noon paper’s circulation is even below 
this small figure. 


PORTLAND\TRADE es 


PORTLAND 


2ZefF PuGET J | 
Va samo(gSEATTLE TRADE 
le ( TERRITORY WS 


Ip */wracona 
WC Bes 


OLYMPIA 


SLTACOMA. <a: 
TRADE TERRITORY \f: 


a ® S 
a) 


f 


n\ [In 1923 the total agate lineage of 
(J \\ $ the Tacoma News Tribune (six even- 
ar ings a week) was 


8,138,424 


TWICE THE CIRCULATION AND TWICE THE 
ADVERTISING VOLUME OF THE OTHER 
TACOMA EVENING NEWSPAPER 


Tribune Publishing 


Company 
Frank S. Baker Charles B. Welch 
President Editor and Gen. Mer. 
ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


David J. Randall Ford, Parsons Co. 
341 Fifth Ave. 360 No. Michigan Ave. 
New York City Chicago, Illinois 
R. J. Bidwell & Co. 
742 Market St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


i 


TERRITORY 


s 
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WALES—Continued 


Cities, Newspapers, Populations and : , ; 
Key Figures to Industries Circulation Issued Price Page Sizes Inch Rate 


CARDIGANSHIRE— 
Aberystwyth (11,220) 51-40-45 


@ e 
ce Cambrian News ......cc0ssseeeene a W 2d, 214.05 Sips. Ae 
Lh Welsh} Gazette yok .cs.tem is een eee an Ww 2d. 214 22 1/68 Bf 
' Cardigan (3,452) 


An 


a 
iS) 
AN 
Ww 
iS 
So 
cs 
wN 


Cardigan and Tivyside Advertiser.. ........ W 2d. SL Gere? fF 


CARMARTHENSHIRE— 


@ C3 
‘ bis! Carmarthen (10,011) 1-31-4 | 
Caonmarthen Journal: <2). epee, oe ee W 2d. 2 20 S/- 2/9 
{ Carmarthen’ Welshman. .4..0088e00) selene W 2d. 23% 20% 3/6 2/6 


<a 


{ 
Llanelly (36,504) 31-40-4-69 | 
© e Fs (anelllys Ar aus’ ici deem bien een eee W Id. 6 2% 20% 2/6 10d. 
in| Idanelly- Mercury) .cssceseamiie cee ae WwW 2d. 6 24% 20% 2/6 2/- 
Llanelly and County Guardian..... ........ W 2d. 9 2Z 3/6 1/9 
a ( ) : i 1 l CEES Sopth Wales, Press... s..ge enc an. SOE Ww ; 2d. 5 254% 20 2/6 = 1/- 
CARNARV ONSHIRE— | 
® Bangor (11,032) 45-1 : 
. ly : % m North Wales Chronicle (Series)... ........ WwW 2d. 8 2 Vv 10/— 7/6 
-Qavaegva. Vm hy Carnarvon (8,301) 45-1-59-4 
; 7 & AS rs ¢ Carnarvon Herald (Series), ....0.. h..sse.. W 2d. 7 254, 22 9/- —- 6/= 
North Wales Observer (Seties)i ten eee W 2d. 7 2% 22 9/- 6/- 
Conway (6,506) 1-51 
North Wales Weekly News (Series) ........ W 2d. 7 2% 22% 4/-_3/- 
Llandudno (19,290) 51 
Llandudno, Advertiser. ..n0ct eee. esac ln W 2d. 6 2% 20Y 2/6 1/9 
3 DENBIGHSHIRE— 
The Kansas City Journal- Colwyn Bay (18,770) 51-1 
; ; 2 North Wales Pioneer (Seties) hiv cene eee W 2d. 82 V 8/6 5/6 
Post’s gain of 1,595,913 lines Denbigh (6,783) 
‘ ae Baner ac Amserau Cymru......... ........ WwW 2d. 72% 234% 6/— 4/- 
of paid advertising i 1023 Denbighshire Free Press.......... ........ w Id, 7 25 Bisg eee mee 
Nariima Wales), ‘Dimes cisco ae eae Ww 1d. 6 2% 21 S/—  3/= 
over the year 1922 indicates Llangollen (3,680) 51-45-1 . 
Elangollen Chronicle’ -saascnceen ne Me ia W 1d. 4 23% 14 1l/- 6d, | 
the trend advertising is tak- Wrexham (19,002) 4-40-41 
2 , Northm Wales: Guardian... ae eae meee ee WwW 1d. 6 24% 20% Sy Asxe ~ VWAs) 
in j 4 Wrexhamp Advertiser, <..... 40 woo Ee Ww 1d. 7 2% 22 ae He 
§ Ht Kansas City Wii exham milJeader, s..715<1. Ae ee eee Meee ee W 1d. 72% 21% S/=. 376 
Ono . LINTSHIRE— 
R o q 8 
teader recognition and apprecia Ei eemete oo Gl 4.19 
tion of newspaper value has re- Countyaiierald 2s, (. Une. (eee Ww 2d. 7 2% 22 2 ane 
aedith 3 Flintshire Observer and News..... ........ W 2d. 8 2 V 6/—  4/- 
warded the Journal-Post’s efforts Rhyl (13,398) 51-1-22 | 
to give Kansas City the most Rhyl Journal and Advertiser...... ........ W 14d. 72% 24 3/6" 2/— | 
metropolitan type of newspaper GLAMORGANSHIRE— 
it has ever known. The Journal- Aberdare (55,010) 4-1-40-31 
P : é 5 Aberdanenshxcpress\,-. .ly.ou ce. eee meee W 25.0000) Lb esas SE 5/- 3/- } 
ost gives Kansas City its only Aberdare |Leader” ..3.). .i os ond eae w 2d. 7 2% Boe Maye aye | 
Gravure, Magazine and Comic Barry Dock (38,927) 76-21-7 
8 Bane Ocks | N eaps heres aes a Ww 2d. 6 234 2077s o7eueeiy= 
supplements (in colors), Bridgend (9,206) 4-1 
Glamorganl (Gazette .<. 5s eee ee W 14d. 8 2 - "2296  S8/=* S276 
Cardiff (200,262) 4-49-7-31 
Canitrhimes:. ..d. sacs. sc sane eee W ld, 7 214 21%. 12/=. 6 
A total of SOULAAVVales dichow 2. sce eee 162,579nsg DE 1d. 7 2% 21%-15/— .. 
e 688,781 Want Ads were South Wales Evening Express,....+112,000nsg DE 1d. 5 2% 18% 15/-— 10/- 
rinted in the p q SOntheEW ales News... «sis te ee ee DM 1d. 7 2% 21%. 5 a5/—se Oy 
P Journal-Post in 1923. Weekly Mail (Cardiff)............ Js. Ww ld. 7:2%0a4% i0/. 0 678 
Western. (Mails ...2°5. Sau oe ee ee DM ld. 72% 24% 18/- 12/6 
Merthyr (80,161) 4-40-19 
Merthyr "xpress... 7: eee WwW 2d. V 2%4 18 6/- 4/- 
Re EDs Stimccreccrerets rirsnitiy:. «/e ¢-clah eye oven a W 2d. oO 204 dit 4/- 2/6 
Penarth (17,097) 49-66-3 
‘ ‘ Pena hil i116 rs .1s\<, (00 - /<ici tee eet W 1d. 5. 24%,18% 2/=  1/= 
Q Pontardawe (34,623) 
Q : WestaWales Observer... sce ana eee W 1d. 42% 15 2/6 1/9 
b Pontypridd (47,171) 4-40-19 
‘ Glamorgan County Times......... ........ W 1d. 7 2% 21 3/- 2/3 
’ e Glamorgan Free Press& Rhondda Ldr. ........ W 2d. 6 2% 18 6/- 3/9 
Pontypridd Observer (Series)..... ........ WwW 1d. WV). ee'A0) 7/6." 5f= 
Q Swansea (157,561) 31-4-76 
GanbriamDatlys beadersa sack ohne eee DE 1d. V 2% 213% 10/— 5/- 
Cambrian see .asnck eines cees en ee WwW 1d. 72% 23% . 2/6 1/6 
Freraldiiote Walés vee) tech. eee W 1d. V 2% 21% 5/- 2/6 
Soutag Wales Daily, Posts as sean DE 1d. 5 2% 18% 10/— 5/— 
South Wales Weekly Post......... ........ W 1d. 72% 23% 2/6 1/6 f 
Morning Evening MERION ETHSHIRE— 
“148,044 *165,334 202,079 in| Bala (1,408) 45-30-1 
Balam Ves Sereri.’:.cic cts. ac tee Piyctam ops sere W 1d. 42% 15 3/-_ 2/- 
“Net paid circulation—ABC A Bitor Ss PoBONE oe ae, a Be Blaenau (8,143) 45-53 
June 30. os a C Auditor's report for 3 months guar Biaenaumygewhedepyddiesate beeen ae W Tdis Purine te 
Corwen (3,000) 1-45-53-4 
Conweny Adsainiiyor.cr erect ee ee WwW 1d, 4 23%4 15 1/- 6d. 
Dolgelly (2,014) 4-58-51 
Edwin 0. Syman Walter S, Dickey J. Mora Boyle = ee edi: Ue he eS pak Pees ee be ad. cae 3 ee | 
Gen. Business Manager Owner and Editor Advertising Dirsoter Y UM tayasahiesalersintenelecicce otis. ap Na W Ad UE otto eae le 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE— 
National Representatives: Verree & Conklin Newton (5,670) 30-43-41-1 | 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco Montgomeryshire Express ......... 10. ..00, We 2d. 7 2% 20 7/6 2/6 
Welshpool (5,677) 1-59 | 
Montgomery County Times (Series) 7,456nsg(p) W 2d. 8 2% 23 3/6 8662/6 


FEMBROKESHIRE— i| 
Fishguard (2,999) 1-76 | 
Countye Echo Rona even See em Se eee oe WwW 14d. 5 2% 29 2/- 


(Continued on page 178) 
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World-leadership in any great field of 5 


business is a momentous fact. Its full 


significance is almost beyond comprehen- 


sion. No power of argument can explain 


it away. Being true, it proves and 


answers all. 


For three consecutive years the Los 
Angeles Times has held world-leadership 


in advertising. Each year throughout 


this period it has printed more paid adver- 


tising than any other publication on earth. 


Leadership when enduring in time and 


worldwide in scope is more than irrefut- 


able. It is epochal. 
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IT TAKES BIG PAPERS TO 
HANDLE THE BIG CITY 


San Antonio E xpress. 


Svery Morning and Sunday 


SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS 


ening ~ Except Juanday” 


The Splendid Growth and Advance- 

| ment of San Antonio’s Two BIG 
Newspapers Is the Best 

| Endorsement 


Heres the Record for 1923 


| _ Total............., 15,703,227 Lines 
Local p23 .: Sane oe 8,754,539 Lines 
National” eee 3,172,152 Lines 
Classified ........... 3,776,536 Lines 


Gains Over 1922, 1,000,847 Lines 


Power has come with confidence and faith in the de- 


pendability of the news and advertising columns of 
these newspapers. 


The prestige enjoyed by the San Antonio Express 
| (morning), San Antonio Evening News (evening) 
makes them the greatest mediums for the National 


advertiser in a territory larger than the New England 
States and Ohio combined. 


TWO DISTINCT AND SEPARATE 
NEWPAPERS OF ALMOST NON- 
DUPLICATING CIRCULATION ~ 


| THE JOHN BUDD CO. 


National Advertising Representatives 


NEW YORK—CHICAGO-—ST. LOUIS—ATLANTA 
LOS ANGELES — SAN FRANCISCO — SEATTLE 
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WALES—Continued 
Cities, Newspapers, Populations and 
Key Figures to Industries Circulation Issued Price Page Sizes Inch Rate 
Haverfordwest (5,950) 76-1 
Pembroke County Guardian........ 6,500nsg(p) W 2d. 7 234 25 5/- 2/6 
Pempbrokshire Herald ........... ........ W 1d. 7 2% 24 A ee 
Pembrokeshire Telegraph! prance oe ee WwW 2d. 7 2% 23 5s/— 2/6 
Pembroke Dock (15,481) 74-49-76 
Ward-Davies’s Free Press......... ........ W Td; 5 2% 18 
Tenby (4,830) 51-22 
Tenby and County News.......... ........ W Lyd. 6 2%: 22 3/—_.2/- 
Tenby \Observer’ =o. Ayaan meee iwi Ww 1d. 6 2% 22% 4/- 2/6 
RADNORSHIRE— 
Llandrindod Wells (4,605) 1-59-51 6 
Mid-Wales Independent ...,. ayevele » PE a tans. J . W 14d. ~ Seeeee 


BRITISH ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


Note—This is the most complete list of British advertising agencies ever issued, and has 
been compiled exclusively for Eprtor & PusiisHer. For the purpose of convenience, Ad- 
vertising Consultants not actually placing business are also included. 


(Copyrighted, 1924, by Epitror & PUBLISHER, ) 


ENGLAND 


LONDON 
A 
Name. Street Address. e 

AY Bane. Ad. ARENCY)<:50 tele ee eS St. John Street, E. C. 1. 
Abbots. Wi) (Ltdiase cee 
Abrahams, Joseph 
Adams_ Publicity, 
“delphi Press, Ltd’ .icsc queen eee Dolphin Lane, Poplar, E. 14. 
widvance tAdvertising’ (Con.qus: sine ie aeennen 3 Featherstone Bldgs., Holborn, W. C. 1, 
Advertising & Publicity id) sp eee 1 Arundel Street, Strand, W. C. 2. 
Advertising Service, Ltd................ ....Addison Ho., Bedford street, Strand, W. C. 2. 
gence Havas |. ss ya cee en 6 Breams Bldgs., Chancery Lane, E. C. 4. 
A. I. Advertising Co. (C920); Ltd as epee oe Sandlancd Street, High Holborn, W. C. 1. 
ulbemarle ©) Press; Ltd-vaneacies ee eee 150 New Bond Street, W. 1. 
aldnidgesy Frederick? J!0)5.,40a een eae 26 Paternoster Row, E. C. 4. 
Algar, Frederic ........ * Use do nieits else oul 0O" Gracechurch StreetsianGie ae 
wiexander Agency, Lid... 9) een 36-37 Leadenhall Street, E. C, 3. 
Allen-Cooper, E., Co.,: Ltd) a5 eens eae 15 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S. E. 1 
Allen’s Advertising Service, Ltd.......... 3 Queen’s Square. W. C. 1. 
“allen & Sons; Ltd. David.,..9eenn a eee 17 Leicester Street, W. C. 2. 
Alliance Advertising Agency, 1iduane cena 93 Chancery Lane, W. C. 2. 
Amalgamated Publicity Services, Ltd........ Bucknall Street, W. C. 2. 
American Advertising Service, Ltd... -...+...22 Great Portland Street, W. 1. 
Anderson.) Robert & + Co... a seas eae 14 King William Street, Strand, W. GC. 2. 
Anglo-Continental Advertising & Service Ltd.27 Chancery Lane, W. Ci2, 
“Arey (oy bublicity” ‘Services, s/s eee 7. Southampton Street, High Holborn, W. C. 1. 
Ashby Service Agency, Ltd...... -+++4......26 High Holborn, W. C. 1. 
Associated Advertising Service.............7: 30 Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C. 2. 
eitianticNsbablicity,” . Ltd. ..1, sit ene nana Atlantic House, Holborn Viaductia banal 

B 
Bale, John, Sons & Danielson. . +++++-+..,,..83 Great Portland Street, W. 1. 
Barkeree Howards...) . sna eee +++++..,Sugar Loaf Court, Leadenhall Street, E. C. 3. 
Barker, Charles & Sons, Ltd.............)1. 31 Budge Row, E. C. 4. 
Barker POrabble?'& Coil... 5 2.6.0) eee 88-90 Chancery Lane, W. C. 2, 
Barker abraest, of: vo. al) o) aie hae ee 133 Salisbury Square, E. C. 4. 
Bates eA &,.Co., Ltda, (cae eee 134 Fleet Street, E. C. 4, 
Baxter wi So Son's. chis.<is usa 0 te ae 29 Paternoster Square, E. C. 4, 
Bayliss Bros. eis wcicd. 1 ee ee 53a Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 1. 
Becktord’ Wi'S.5 (Go... tac pee 122 Chancery Lane, W. C. 2. 
Bell, Wilson Publicity: ..<,:0.\ 8 Seen ae 83 Pall Mall, S = ls 
Bench wel Co. tden f, ...sh oe nee Graham House, Tudor Street, E. C. 4. 
Benn) /& Cronin, Lid,.....\., te+eeses.se44..25 Grosvenor Place, S. W. 1. 
Bennet vane a lee cue. ylh. aa +e+eees.....26 Avenue Chambers, Southampton Row, W. C. 
Benson/eSih EH... Utd. ¢ scntsac 6 eee eee Kingsway Hall, W. C. 2. 
Berkeley Press Petter seseseseeevess se... estaple Inn Buildings, W. C. 1. 
Berard WA) Wists dec. «07a. 1 ee 146 Strand, W. C. 2, 
Berry’s Advertising Agency: su), ise pee eee Clun Ho, Surrey Street, Strand, W. C. 2. 
Blackwell) Frank °V.)\..). 20.0. ++++++++++.+22 Northumberland Avenue, W. C. 2. 
Boggon, Gordon Publicity, Ltd...........7 77 1 Newman Street, W. 1. 
Bord A DE ess. ocoiche ps 329 High Holborn, W. C, 1. 
Bottomley, Holford Service, [td Seaaemeaitos King Street, E. C. 2. 
Braid maw lepe Barrow..; 1... 0oe ieee eae 43 Great Portland Street, W. 1. 
Brandis-Davis Agency, Lid), pes eee 231 Strand, W. C. 2. 
Brindley ay Moe esas ce nk ee ee 21 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E. C. 4. 
Brockies) Haslam! & 'Co.)4,..4. teeeseess+. 223-28 Fleet Street, E. C. 4, 
Browne Cay AMG... Ltd... 45 0h ea 17 Farringdon Street, E. C. 4, 
Browne wel wiBswtd) 1... 01a. sae anemia 163 Queen Victoria Street, E. C. 4, 
Brooks Publicity Service..........1..7 17777" 57 Chancery Lane, W CHZ) 
British American Publicity Association......24 Buckingham Street, Strand, W. C. 2. | 
Bachanwitelgers Co: \ Lid...) Gan mie Temnle Bar Ho, Fleet Street, E. C. 4. ! 
Business Builders, Ltd........_. ++ssseee+++26 Great Ormond Street, W. C. 1, 
Buttelph Ge Dickinsont, a... . cnet ames 190 Strand, W. C. 2, 

Cc 
Wand emia A Bencyaiien sen. fs. a ee 198 High Street, Camden Town, N. W. 1. 
Carlton = Publicity, ¢ Ltd)... 4. n/c nee 66 Great Queen Street, W. C. 2. 
Causton, Sir Joseph & Sons, Ltd..........., 9 Eastcheap, E. C. 3. 
Caxton Advertising Agency. chene eee Clun House, Surrey Street, Strand, 
Central, News; i Ltd wo... one: ne 5 New Bridge Street, E. C. 4. 
City Advertising Agency .................. 11 Paternoster Bldgs., E. C. 4. 
City &) Provincial sPress.) itd” 0 0) nk Gone Red Tien Ho., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, 

By 'Ga-4; 

CISC Ons ee Elpida ane er. ey ee 119 Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 
lari s RIN ovmianis Rpm ree play Wk oak he eee 6la Strand, W. C. 2. 
Clark, Samson & Co., Ltd....... ++seese....57-59 Mortimer Street, W. 1. 
Clarke ison & ePlatiy: Jitd’, «ns ) See meanaee 317 High Holborn, W. C. 1. 
Clarkemsmsherwells \ Lida 2: saul mee 11 Southampton Row, W. C. 1. 
Clayton 25 C0 iD. Wiitd! 2h), cae pe ee ie Ghaes 
Cleavers Lid. a "Traversiaaeiue tan: ne inten 47 Great Russell Street, W. C. 1. 
ClowegapAlcericy, WIth) cnet aye na General Bldgs., Aldwych, W. C. 2. 
Cohen, Arthur is (Sils)plie¢ Je [aves + iehevohe sieve. « statis with ea ale SIBEATN MR OAGua Ei Gonos 
Collings Percy # mre tem 5k ann aie 33 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W. C. 2. 
Colman Publicity Service, Ltd............... 10 Essex Street, Strand, W. C. 2. 
ColnianyeDhomas | Sa Cown 40a). eae Granville House, 3 Arundel Street, Strand. 
Colonial Advertising Company .......). 17! -26 Southampton Street, Strand, W. C. 2. 
Commercial Publicity Co....... teasteese..-+99 New Oxford Street, W. C. 2. 
Conbury Advertising Service.......... .+....Sentinel Ho, Southampton Row, W. C. 1. 
Copytone yj ILtd aie en Seek te Len in Gen ao 1 Rupert Street, W. 1. 


Cowlelr & s Conran mirigens. sh Ue ee set arn neta 17 Gresham Street, E. C. 2. 
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Jersey Skeeters Bit Hard--- But 


THE JERSEY JOURNAL 
BITES BETTER AND DEEPER 
In Jersey City, N. J. 


toe 3,000 More 
SHH saae pee 
“| 40,323 HI Bitten 


000 daily net paid aver- } 
age for 1923. 
42,50( —- H 
42,000L All the mosquito, once a 


[ 
41,500|__| _ ep ete Bal well-known critter in these 
41,000 hee Pea] | parts, ever penetrated was 
40,500 val sees the epidermis. Skin deep. 


40,000 


39,500 


The Jersey Journal digs 
deeper, into the heart of 
the home. 


39,000 


38,500 


38,000 


37,500 


DZS zen ly Three thousand 

$7,000 e ousanad more were 
36, wl ttt tS - bitten with the need of The 
36,000 


Jersey Journal every week- 
catego “tS Sree day last year, an increase 
of 8% in circulation. 


STING IT HOME IN JERSEY CITY 


(Circulation Over 40,000) 


THE JERSEY JOURNAL 


(First With Facts for Home Folks) 


fe Oe ee a 

Story, Brooks & Finley, Bore! st oe @ Die a AC SE 
Pershing Squa: 

PHILADELPHIA AN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
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mec 


Mallers Building 
Chicago 


The inscription from Herodotus 
on the facade ofthe General 
Post Office, New York City. 


The Modern Application of an Advertising Text 


Written 2300 Years Ago! 


HEN HERODOTUS wrote the sentence that 
adorns the facade of the General Post Office 
in New York, he little thought that he was 
inditing a text applicable to modern advertising. 


THE WORLD last year printed nearly 2,000,000 
separate advertisements. Every day for a full 
year more than 5,000 couriers, varying in size 
from the two-line offer of employment to the big 
Sunday double page of the department store, 
left THE WORLD’S presses for “the swift com- 
pletion of their appointed rounds.” 


Every hour of every twenty-four two hundred 
of these messengers, braving “snow and rain and 
heat and gloom of night” went forth upon their 
designated errands in the scheme of modern com- 
merce. 


It is an achievement of first magnitude to have 
been the trusted intermediary in so vast a num- 
ber of separate and distinct transactions between 
advertiser and public. If service is to be measured 
by the number of times a given function is called 
into play, then a comparison of the number of 
advertisements printed is perhaps, after all, the 
most eloquent evidence of the sum total of a news- 
paper's real usefulness to the community it 
serves. Here are the figures for the year 1923: 


THE WORLD 1,911,282 Advertisements 
The Times 1,096,859 * 
The Herald 373,601 rf 
The American SYST ee 
The Tribune 132,922 ie 


Not only did THE WORLD outdistance its 
nearest competitor by 814,423 advertisements, or 
74%, but it surpassed its own record of last year 
by 199,101, a gain of 11.6%. 


In short, THE WORLD’S total number of ad- 
vertisements was within 60,000 of the combined 
totals of all the other standard sized newspapers 
of the city. 


No small part of the city’s industrial activities 
revolves around this intensive use of WORLD 
space by the merchant and manufacturer in reach- 
ing the ultimate consumer. Merchandise to the 
value of millions changed hands through the 
medium of WORLD advertisements. Thousands 
of men and women secured more profitable work; 
other thousands of employers obtained additional 
labor; great buildings were bought and sold; 
untold savings went into sound investments ; 
movements of public interest were expedited— 


all through the advertising pages of THE WORLD. 
THE WORLD in 1923 gained 126,748 lines of 


advertising. Its closest competitor lost 40,996 
lines. When, in 1924, you would send your 
“couriers to the swift completion of their ap- 
pointed rounds,” remember that in New York 
20% of all the advertising couriers who start at 


all begin their rounds in the columns of THE 
WORLD. 


NEW YORK 


Pulitzer Building 


General Motors Building 
New York Detroit 


. 


The Morning World 
The Evening World 
The Sunday World 
The World Gravure WN —cnancoens.er 
The World Magazine 


ening World Radio 


Title Insurance Building 
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- MERCHANDISING THROUGH THE WORLD GROUP 
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(Sunday) 


Magazine 
(Saturday) 


é 
6 
, 
s 
¢ 
' 
MAJOR No. 1 i 
District Covered: 
gi 
CHURCH ST., from Liberty to Fulton Sr | ‘ 
BROADWAY, frofn Liberty to Chambers I ‘ 
PARK ROW, from Broadway to Brooklyn Bridge. ||| 
NASSAU ST.., from Liberty to Spruce St. || 5 
LIBERTY ST., from Greenwich to Broadway 
CORTLANDT ST., from Greenwich St. to Broad 
way 
Character of District ‘ 
iW 
This is the home of New York's Big Business. Re of 
tailers in this district cater to the men and women . 
who people the tall building by day and disperse to 
the four winds at night. j 
’ 
Chain Stores u 
’ 
United Retail Candy 3 Knox Hats f 
Page & Shaw Candy Kenton Hat 
Mirror Candy 3 French, Shri 
Martha Washington Candy Howard She 


Huyler's Candy . 3. Walk-Over Shoe 
Loft’s Candy 3 
Schrafft's Candy 
United Cigars 
‘A. Schulte Cigars 
National Drug 
Liggett’s Drug z e otueee 
eraser Drug 3 a anat, & ; 

Joolworth 5 & 10 Cent Hurley S Ss 1] LZ ff (ame ~ ) > PAE A 
Chan Shirt 5 ee Gin I A Typical Route Card and 
Paramount Shirt Shop R otk aay V halt . : - ‘ 
Sarnoff-Irving Hats C raed 4 | 20747, oe p) re 
Sarnoff-Irving | Description of Major Buy 


Truly Warner Hats oseph H ee a | : : = ; 
Young's Hats “- 2 Monroe Clothing... Hl ing Center Furnished by 
the Merchandising Depart- 


Long’s Hats 


ment. 


O MANUFACTURER need ever approach the 

Greater New York market blindfolded! The 
time that he has heretofore spent in routing his 
sales force, in surveying buying centers, in studying 
neighborhoods, he can now devote to productive 
selling through the comprehensive service placed 
at his disposal by the Merchandising Department 
of THE WORLD. 


THE WORLD GROUP offers a definite service 
for every advertising contingency. On week days, 
THE WORLD offers 100,000 more circulation di- 
rectly in New York City than any other standard- 
sized paper in the morning field. On Sunday, it 
provides the advertiser with nearly 50,000 more 


NEW YORK 


Chancery Building 


Los Angeles 


San Francisco 


readers in Greater New York than The Times, The 
Herald and The Tribune combined. THE WORLD 
GRAVURE has the largest standard-sized gravure 
circulation in America. 


In the matter of color advertising THE SUNDA yi 
WORLD MAGAZINE carries a faithful reproduc- 
tion of the advertiser’s package, in its true colors, 
to nearly 600,000 alert, responsive homes. THE 
EVENING WORLD RADIO MAGAZINE has the 


largest radio circulation in the world. 


Big values, every one of them, and backed by 
the most comprehensive plan of merchandising 
ever placed at the disposal of the manufacturer. 


Ccloarld 


Securities Building 


Seattle 
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CIRCULATION COMPANY Inc 


MWTATEST CIRCULATION 
LDERS i ANIERICA 


Let us serve you/ 


OW at the height of its career as the 

supreme circulation building organization in the United 
States, the Myers Circulation Company is prepared for 
even greater achievements during 1924 than has marked 
its 16 past years of experience and dominating leadership. 
So perfected is the Myers plan of campaign, and so com- 
plete is the organization personnel, that any newspaper 
putting on a Myers campaign during the year will be guaran- 
teed thousands of NEW, paid-in-advance, home-delivered 
subscribers. 


Never before has any company been so well 
fitted for circulation campaigns as the Myers organization 
is now. Complete in every detail, it will conduct a cam- 
paign on your paper without disturbing in the least your 
routine or force, bringing you greater results per dollar 
expended for prizes than any other company in the field. 


Economy is one of the greatest recommendations of the 
Myers company. 


Oldest in experience, yet the Myers company 
is the most youthful in the aggressive, progressive methods 
utilized to obtain results. It points with pride to its remark- 
able record on such papers as The Wichita Eagle, The 
Atlanta Constitution, The Birmingham Age-Herald, The 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, The Portland (Ore.) Telegram, 
The Omaha Bee, The Los Angeles Examiner, The Denver 
News & Times, The Sioux City Journal, and many others; 
and it is just as proud of the splendid results it has obtained 
for newspapers in smaller cities. 


The Myers company not only satisfies pub- 
lishers to the extent that it is asked to repeat its campaigns, 
but it is also in demand by publishers who first tried other 
companies and have since learned of the greater results 
obtainable by securing the Myers company. 


Wire or Write us 4! % tlesram will bring full 


particulars or a personal call, with- 
out obligation to vou. 
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BRITISH AGENCIES—(Continued from page 178) 


D | 
Street Address 


46 Cannon Street, E. C. 4. | 
95 Bishopagate, E. C, 2. 
13 Victoria Street, S .W. 1, 


Name 
Dale, Reynolds & Ga: 
Davies 16a Col. ue eer ene: 
Davies Publicity, Ltd 


Davis, EBY On as. M no.) ee ee ae 79 Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 1. 

Diwvia, 9.0% C0 ome oo he ok ee 30-32 St. Swithin’s Lane, E. C. 4. 

Dawson, William & Sons weletds pene ee peasnca House, Bream’s Bldgs., Chancery Lane, 
ne ata 

Dayiss Agency,: ier vecu so ee meen eee 28 Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E. C. 4, 

Day, Bertram & Com itd). on rae oma, eae 9-10 Charing Cross, S. W. 1, 

Deacons) SS. (/& Co, i. Gets caine tein penne 7 Leadenhall Street, E. C. 3. : 

Dewees, Johnsons Comp ana aae ee ined 76-82 Wellesley Road, Queens Crescent, N. W. 1. 

Derrick, Paul E., Agency, Ltd 


Batista inttcn 2 110 St. Martin’s Lane, Charing X, W. C. 2, s 
Dewyiten, .Tyon ona shinee eee ee ee 60 Haymarket, S. W. 1 


Directs Publicitya sLid... We enuai os mane aa 114 Southampton Row, W. C. 1. 
Direct Service Organizers tc senna 54 New Broad Street, E. C. 2. 
Dixon) “Thomas: S,22 eect -+..195 Oxford Street, W. 1. 
Doreili Advertising Co 


Sopnts 81 Queen Victoria Street, E. C. 4. 
PR 2) eee ich tir eat Dorland House, 16 Regent Street, S. W. 1. 
lel e a oneqeuahna| tote, ep ane ee Lincoln House, 18 Victoria Street, S. W.141. 


Dorland Agency, Ltd 
Dove, Alfred 


E 
East European Agency .......-0ss.<-02.0., 62 Oxford Street, W. 1. 
KC: Advertising Co., 4 Broad Street Place, (E.G, 23 
Biden) Histier & Code” -nyaneee maaan tet aaa 6 Clement’s Lane, Cannon Street, E. C. 4, 
Edmondson, F. W. 


trey 8 Sentinel Ho, Southampton Row, W. C. 1. 
Bleetrical,, “Pression td -c.es te Gene h ee eee 13 Fisher Street, Southampton Row, W. C. 


Elliott, Agency, Ltd., Stanlesa.- ea eny Seek 83-5 Farrington Street, E. C. 4, 
Engineering Publicity, = tdi ee Rezent Ho, Kingsway, W. C. 2. 
Erwin Wasey & Co., Ltd..... terres esses...245 Oxford Street, W. 1. 
Exchange Telegraph Co., Lid........./)..7' 63 Cannon Street, E. C. 4. 
F 
Far Eastern Agency (London) Rtdies. «os. 24 Devonshire Street, Bloomsbury, W. C. i. 
Hleets FAgency,:  1tdiia. 0m aeeaeneine mh Siar a 2 Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, E) C4 
Hlectwayo Press,” td 5 samen, + eeuGninee emia 9 Dane Street, High Holborn, W. C. 1, 
ETancisy, TC... Soi Co seeming mee aaa 131 Fleet Street, E. C. 4, : 
Brasers Agency, Lid’ as aesea re ain 51 Great Queen Street, W. C. 2. 
Hreeman. & Co)... fox lee ae Neem Mae 33 Paternoster Row, E. C. 4, 
reer) Cyril 2. lat. aoe eee ma 1 Southampton Row, W. C. 1. 
Piatler, ET. ES Tota aa ote ea 3 Russell Chambers Bury Street, W. C. 1. 
G 
Garland (S. T.) Advertising Service......... 14 Brook Street, W. 1. 
Galpin Publicity Service................... 6 Vulcan Road, S. E. 4. 
Garrett, J. C., Agency ta. ye ie ee 96 Southwark Street, S. E. 1. 
Gubbs,, GSmiith & "Cores sat eee ean me 10 High Holborn, W. C. 1. 
Gilbert Advertisinc, Ltd 


saitde eae canara cata Ue 45 Bedford Row, W. C. 1. | 
Gladstone, Taylor & Co.) Lidia 01 «cee 64) Stradi ea 
Glending ing /&2 "Coo... sa 6 ae eam ame 90 Cannon Street, E. C, 4. 
Glover enh: ...Cromwell Ho, Falwood Place, W. C. 1. 

Godbols\\Litd:= 5°" 2, 5s eal ...8 Bream’s Bldgs., E. C. 4, 

Goldsmiths (Wis (&\ Co. sas cMeen et) tray made 46 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W. C. 2. 
Goode Advertising, (ide va sas aia ineaaaT 41 Upper Berkley Street, W. 1. 


f 
Goodman iM). & Co. Ditdi cs aetna 48 Rupert Street, W. 1, / 
Goodman’ Raven & \Co.; Titd aacte se hah ee eee 19 Charing Cross Road, W. C. 2. ( 
Gordon@&. Gotch; Ltd’ 22) ieee eines aie 15 St. Bride’s Street, E. C. 2, if 
Gordomist Aigeney. 1). 2. nawiae ace Whitehall Rooms, Whitehall Place, S. W. 1. ! 
Gorite NET a ET ay <!. afar, ee ne ee Graham House, Tudor Street, E. C.- 4, 

Gosden TaD W& Com. nee a eee en Ae 11 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W. C€. 2. 

Gould a sPortman’s., Lidia wae Sees ees 54 New Oxford Street, W. C. 1. 

Grahame Gater & (Co... yanoay wannenn eel 89 New Oxford Street, W. C. 1, 

Gran-Goldman Servicer Gee ane ane 173 Fleet Street, E. C. 4, 

Gray Co. sabe .*| *12\Piinia\s) si -Malpyesaltsve) cis evaporate) eae IT py Str Ce RNG COTE Garden, W. C. 2. 

Green WSHewny | ..::chelccgr een men tee ee eae 120 Chancery Lane, W. C. 2. 

Greenly’s, Ltd. +X? sels leicleealnivis el elowisisiviteah mina. Sttand mae Gas 


Greenwood & Co., G. W. 15 New Bridge Street, S. C. 4, 


Griffiths & Millington, 22 Wellington Street, Strand, W, C. 2 
Grifithse & Weller, ‘Ltd aaaessr +9 emia 3 Grosvenor Garden, S. W. 1. 
Grove, Francis R. Gloucester Ho, Charing Cross Road, W. C. 2. 
(Gude S Ga cA.) epee 14 King Street, S. W. 1. 
Guildhall, Publicity cere hts 17 Lawrence Lane, E. C. 2. 
Gumeliast “Ltd: Ss.a, fg ne -11 Arundel Street, Strand, W. C. 2. 
Gwalia Publicity Service .1111/2) 313227007 -101 Hatton Garden, E. C. 1, 
) 
H | 
Haddon, John & Co... ase ene Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, E. C. 4. 
Hannaford & Goodman, Lida: = ae an ene 97-59 Ludgate Hill, E. C. 4. 
elias eRe 692 High Holborn, E. C. 1. 
s. cheph selurefe, «thee ee ie 32 Hans Crescent, S. W. 3. 
Hart’s Advertising -Officess0: 5p awe oy Maltravers House, 6 Arundel Street, Strand, 
We C2 
Hast) EdganiC., .& ‘Cond. 1 cee eee 93-94 Chancery Lane, W. C. 2. | 
Hare & Harford, ' Ltd. -.0.. 4s oe en ae 12 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W. C. 
Harveys (Bros. \i'sss.< 2 aco Sie ames 171 Queen Victoria Street, E. C. 4, 
Harvey, E.\ Martin } 3.0 ie. We pee ae 7 King Street, Cheapside, E. C. 2. 
Harvey) eLid:, |. Walton. 00) meena ey 4 Racquet Court, Fleet Street, E.. C: 
Harwood, E. W., & Co 21 Warwick Lane, E, C. 4, 
Hastings, Arthur 17 Surrey Street, Strand, W. C. 2. 
ayes E. Agency 3 Gerrard Place, Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 1 
Heatigit’tarry ? S15... 2a.) 6,00) Geen aU 12 Hart Street, Bloomsbury, ‘ 
Higham, C. F., Ltd Kingsway, W. C. 2. 
Hill, E. Ingram bins 
Hill, Walter & Co., 69 Southampton Road, W. C, 1 | 
Hills. Publicity, Ltd 150 Fleet Street, E. C. 4, | 
Holborn Agency ae 
lola nd aT OGD sch has a2, ae ae Rae a Walton House, 1 Newman Street, W. 1. | 
Holman Service, Lawrence |.......... 177 +.15 Lincolns Inn Fields, W. C. 2. Th 
Hooper & Batty,” Ltd... 38). 5 Aide ee eee 15 Walbrook, E. C. 4. 
Hopwood’ Service (..! ue. /;. haan © BORDA 170 Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 
Florneastle’s, Ltd. ik ..\tee tun, eee ce Se 61 Cheapside, E. C. 2. 
Horncastle’s Agency, itd. .A eens acene sam 5 Moorgate Bldgs., E. CL 2: 
Hougham |.Service |... ib hae wean as Sentinel Ho, Southampton Row, W. C, 1. 
Eluntern Hd) Co. wilitd staan iene Te Imperial Ho, Kingsway, W. C. 2. 
Hyams & Co., Ltd., Arthur. /).)/// 77732007" Fitzalan Ho, Arundel Street, Strand, W. C, 2. 
I 
Imperial’"Agdncy’ tte ata eee pt) ee ee 15 Bedford Street, Strand, W. C: 2: 
Industrial Publicity ‘Service, Iitd..°.25,. 8 Red Lion Court Gas 
J 
Hackson webs “Hy \&.Comayeoue an mee Cee 19 Cullum Street, E. C. 3. 
Jaeger Advertising ARERCy ae te Sees eee 95 Milton Street, E. C. 2, 
NAVAS, 9 Lit Jnl eevadtin ns eur ia ob MileG can 12 Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C. 2, 
Johnson, E,, Pablicity. Service! 4. a eee 9 Cliff Terr. St. John’s, S. E. 8. 
daddy CidhosWalter smh. «a. vee eee 97 Gresham Street, E. C. 2. 
Juppaye Tj MWS 1 Geese ee ae 4 Arthur Street, Cannon Street, E. C. 4. } 
K ( 
Kays Co. Wl Rowland s-seb. see Salisbury Square, E. C. 4, 
Kennington Advertising Service, Ltd...... 1) 4 Regent Street, S. W. 1. 
Keymer, D. J., & Gott Ltda a: kets eee 36-38 Whitefriars Street, Fleet Street, E. C. 
Keymer Wis Jue litd seats oh ies kek -80 Fenchurch Street, E. C. 3. 
ALIN gy |G TeoU Sony an wes eee OR ae -+.10 Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E. C. 4, : 
Kingsway Press Ad. Service, Ltdinwss sa, de eNorwich pees, Southampton Street, High Hal- | 
: born, W , ‘Mt 
Kingsway Publicity Service, td ae eter weeks Insurance House, Kingsway, W. C. 2. | 
Kipling, G. BishsiaiGie isheters oe cere be a eee Fleet Street, E. C. 4. |i 
Knight, Arthur & Co., Ltd...) i iii22200¢° 55 Chancery Lane, W. C. 2. | 
Knight R. A, & Go. neds 62 5 5 Creer tet 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E. C. 


(Continued on Page 184) y 
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Carrier Collections Simplified and Better 


Mail Addressing Secured 


For your Circulation Department there is our Unit Plan of handling subscriptions. It is the result 
of years of experience and work in the Circulation Departments of newspapers and magazines. 
Every unnecessary operation is eliminated by it use. 

THE SPEEDAUMAT is the addressing medium. It makes the 
Unit Plan of operation possible and facilitates the list handling 
through its legibility. Changes in expiration dates or addresses may 
be made, or errors corrected, by embossing directly over the pre- 
vious embossing, on the same Speedaumat. prgisrode ya 


O° BTRVSAB TEASED 
ROBERTSON PAUL ® ‘ 
| RSAC ALBANY WAVE 
~ [ROGAN “SODARE STA i 
td oe CHICAGO ILU 


pe-sertotercs Sit se ve see on ei ts ene ye Mie it Been sem 


SPEEDAUDRESSER D makes it possible for a publisher with a 
small mail list to give his mail subscribers the same service as that 
given mail subscribers by large metropolitan papers who use our 
high speed automatic Speedaumailers. 


THE DIRECT IMPRINT in the white margin of the paper is the 
reason. The direct imprint cannot come off, cannot cover reading 
matter, cannot stick two papers together because no paste is used. 
Addresses cannot be cut in half by mailer. The direct imprint 
carries every copy to its destination. 


The speed of addressing with Speedaudresser D, which is motor 
driven and hand fed, varies with the proficiency of the operators. It 
averages from 2500 to 3500 per hour, but many operators have a 
much higher average. A boy operator on one of our daily news- 
papers addresses 3300 papers in 40 minutes every day. A young 
Speedaudfesner D lady on a weekly paper averaged 3600 an hour on a 614 hour run, 
the second week she operated the machine. 


Besides its primary and most important use in addressing the mail list, Speedaudresser D can be 
used for many other things. With Attachment D-1, a continuous roll of strip for office record pur- 
poses may be prepared. WITH ANOTHER ATTACHMENT, REPEAT PRINTS MAY BE HAD 
FROM ANY SPEEDAUMAT. IF YOU DO JOB PRINTING, OR IF YOUR CITY CARRIERS 
COLLECT WEEKLY OR MONTHLY AND LEAVE RECEIPTS WITH CITY SUBSCRIBERS, 
YOU WILL BE INTERESTED IN THE WAY SPEEDAUDRESSER D CAN BE OF ADDED 
SERVICE IN THIS CONNECTION. 


A line from you will bring, without obligation to you, complete information about an adaptation of 
The Multi-Mailer System to fit your needs. Machines and equipment have been designed to meet 


every mailing and addressing problem. The Multi-Mailer System will handle efficiently and economi- 
cally lists of from less than 1000 up into the millions. 


Our years of experience in the mailing and addressing field are at your service. 


The ° 
7eedauMmMall 


TRADE MARK 


ee Company. Raper dan! O72 
MULTI-MAILER SYSTEM 3iiiiing fgaipch 


817-825 WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 
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Offers wonderful opportunities 
campaigns—intelligent co-operation plus PRODUCTIVE 
circulation and ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP—all at 
a reasonable rate in the 


1923 was a year of achieve- 
ment—read the advertising 
score of the Fort Wayne 
newspapers (total lineage) 


Journal -Gazette Other Paper 


(Morning) (Afternoon) 


10,318,448 lines 9,669,548 lines 


Journal - Gazette’s Lead 
648,900 


LINES 


| “JotheSpace Buyers 


BULK CIRCULATION is not a barometer of 
pulling power. LOCAL MERCHANTS in 
Fort Wayne prefer the Journal-Gazette BE- 
CAUSE it brings results. Think of this—the 
Journal-Gazette not only led in total local dis- 
play lineage but had a lead of 951,944 lines in 
classified. 


It is fair to presume that the Journal-Gazette 
will lead in NATIONAL ADVERTISING in 
1924 if every space buyer will spend several 
days in Fort Wayne analyzing the market. 


Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette 


A. Schaefer, Adv. Director 


LG Ellingham, Pres. 
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BRITISH AGENCIES—(Continued from page 182) 


Vy 

Name Street Address 
Lamson, Agencya. eb ae eee 12 St. Mary’s Avenue, E. C. 3. 
Langhton 3 & "Cor elitde. 4.56 een ee 3 Southampton Street, Strand, W. C. 2. 
lawrence, Tea Bo slides eee een ee ae -1 Arundel Street, Strand, W. C. 2. 
Bayton iC.) & isch aan pean ie es ee ae 56 Farringdon Street, E. C. 4, 
ibazenly; © Lids: We. a. Hee Ae ee ee 57 Victoria Street, S. W. 1. 
eathwarte (Simmons mee eee ann en 34 Throgmorton Street, E. C. 2. 
Lemare, S.. crass. oot gre eee ae es ie .23 Paternoster Square, E. C. 4, 
Lever Bros.) (td... 4a. .v2 ee ie ee ee Lever House, Blackfriars, E. C, 4. 
ileye Johns so. ylitdiines, eee eee eee ee 4 Ludgate Circus, E. C. 4, 
Tloyd’ .&= Badhamilyen- an. eee ee 11 Regent Street, W. 1. 


London & Provincial Ad. NS enCY we rlseCi ne 4 Oxford Street, W. 1. 


37 King Street, Covent Garden, W. C. 2 
14 Chepstow Place, Were: 
M 
Macibaren s&s) Sons,m itd ap aeenenne 38 Shoe Lane, E. C. 4. 
Marshall’ Service) Titdt ses. men ee en eben 7 Red Lion Square, W. C. 1. 
Masseys, Roland -s.00 vtec one eenten eees Knightrider Street, E. C. 4, 
Mather & (Crowther td sess mene enn anes 10-12 New Bridge Street, E. C. 4. 
Matthews) Alex: & Gout Ltda eee ae 93 Chancery Lane, W. C. 2. 
Maxwell CA gency lasses sane ee ane 9-11 Cursitor Street, W. C. 2. 
Maysiiyen tEe | sake oot eae te 68 Fleet Street, E. C. 4, 
May's (Agency, “tds. sean eee -Addison Ho, Bedford Street, Strand, W. C. 2. 


.. Oxford House, 9-15 Oxford Street, W. 1 


182 Fleet Street, E 


McConnell’s Advertising Service, Ltd........ 81 Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 1. 
MecCorquodales& Gorm dctdceeire = ene eo Coleman Street, E. C. 2. 
McDougall, “Chomias@litd-s ee see a ee 44 Kingsway, W.-C. 2. 
Meerloo Publicity Servicer Idee eee 105 New Bond Street, W. 1. 
Metcalte eoaW sy brown (etd ee semen . Abbey Ho, Victoria Street, S. W. 1. 
Milton a Agency6 itd em Sa eee ee -20-21 Bedford Chambers, Covent Gdn., W. C. 2:. 
Misani, Gooderham & Young, Ltd........... 40 Chancery Lane, W. C. 2. 
Mitchell S3Cs & Comite en 1 Snow Hill, E. C. 1. 
Moderns Biblicity a clsidien ers ere ree ean 120 Victoria Street, S. W. 1. 
Morganya Reeves) (G0 Conan ne eee -20 Goldsmith Street, Kingsway, W. C. 2. 
Mullers Blatchly sei iCoemibtd ans nee ee ae 84 Queen Victoria Street, E. C. 4. 
MutualitA gency 7 3.05 ste tee ann nee ree 29 Ludgate Hill, E. C. 4, 
N 
INGISHWy Grae lexarider-an [td Seen eee Kingsway Ho, Kingsway, W. C. 2. 
National Publicity Agency ............ -++.-.29 Charing Cross, S. W. 1. 
Nelsons 2G. i J) .tats cic sae ene ae eS ete Pountney Lane, Cannon Street, 
By (Oe 
INewfleet: Co... -terst eR flees ee osc 53 Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 
Norman,, |Cyril\— 1h... SB oceene aoe een eee 128 Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 1. 
0] 
Ogden s& Spencer, Lidas wena eee ee 1 New Square, Lincolns Inn, W. C. 2. 
Oliver Watts) Agency cmc oereeea eee 34 Essex Street, Strand, W. C. 2. 
Osborne; | Peacock (Col itd, een eee Lincoln Ho, High Holborn, W. C, 1. 
Overseas Publicity & Service Agency ....2.ae0 61 St. James’s Street, S. W. 1. 
Owen Aro y;, ‘Service: iy... ene 36 Southampton Street, Strand, W. C. 2. 
P 
Palmer.) Newboul, Rid seh. eee eee 17 Cockspur Street, S. W. 1. 
Palmer’s Publicity Service 69 Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 
Panry, Eka Coles, re ee Pinner’s Hall, Austin Friars, E. G 2. (financial) 
Partington Nmtdsn..; sneer eee Victoria Embankment, W. C. 2. 
Paton 9.8 din. ssc duce eee .-143 Cannon Street, E. C. 4 


5 York Place, Adelphi, W. C. 2, 
33 Fleet Street, E. C. 4 


Pictorial Publicity, Ltd 
Pioneer Publicity Service 


Poole Cn ee Co:,) Ethene ae 180-181 Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 
Potter, Fredk. E., Ltd. Imperial House, Kingsway, W. C. 2. 
Practical Publicity, Ltd 3 Duke Street, Adelphi, W. C. 2. 
Pratt 1& (Co: Ltd. ae aaascone eee ee eno Chancery Lane, W. C. 2. 
Press Publications, Ltd 70 Shoe Lane, E. C. 4. 
Enesco Publicity: 03255 scan eh ae eee 2 Reydell Court, Fleet Street, E. C, 4. 
Press & General Publicity Service ++++.+...,.Albian Ho, New Oxford Street, W. C. 1. 
Press & Postal Publicity Service............ 60 St. Mary’s Avenue, E. C. 3. 
TEStony ar ublicity ss Cols \)/ecis ae 112 High Holborn, W. C. 1. 
Printer’s Advertising Agency, Ltd.......... 46 Bloomsbury Street, W. C. 1. 
Erodnctive) Publicityae Ltd aa :issaient en eee 69 Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 
Ecblictty Association s.).2., 0 seese ene 122 Victoria Street, S. W. 1. 
Publicity Advertising Specialists.......... -.22 Bedford Street, Strand, W. C. 2. 
Publicity, Ltd. /*/@\eieTigie «in, i Gnae\et wiairieiuis ajoiS.) Mari) Tane, (Go 13) 

R 
Radford George) «fino ae ee 12 York Bldgs., Adelphi, W. C, 2. 
Radyclytie's “Agency. 1.1, 05 Wine sae eee 65 Victoria Street, S. W. 1, 
Raebutnis !Publicitys, [td on. 1s ae 104 High Holborn, W. C. 1. 
Rand @Service J sace.ccsc ah eee ee 39 Ave. Chambers, Southampton Row, W. €. 1- 
Rawkins, Daniel, Agency .:1.....).)a).,.0/ 60 Queen Victoria Street, E. C. 4. 
Ray sARENGy a hscs 02 <7 43 deane ae Re et Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, W. €. 2. 
Readg&eWeney slat. 5) fn es aan 115 Baker Street, W. 1. 
Regentaysetyicen) Ltd. 5... cay. ne ann ee 4 London Wall Bldgs., E. C. 2. 
Reid Biman waa... Ltd: s,. eee ae -49 Watling Street, E. C, 4. 
Renwick’s) Agency, “Ltd. es... ..-180 Fleet Street, E. C. 4, 
Reuters Agency, 14 Old Jewry, E: C. 2. 

44 Chancery Lane, W. C. 2. 


ReymelliyeeiSonikissu). ns ean ae 
Richter’s Agency : 


156 Charing Cross Road, W. C, 2, 
Rieu Willey & Co, : 


123 Pall Mall, S. W. 1 


Roberts, R., & Co., Ltd. Sentinel Ho, Southampton Row, a Caer 
Roebucii Ria Co ae ae angie pein Ne ied Craven House, Kingsway, W. C. 2. 
ROSES y slust Vi. ateinee nes, oc ee aR Ieee 358 Strand, W. C; 2. 
INGER Ce kOe eke Men Se 8 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W. C. 2. 
Rowland’s Advertising Service.............. 69 Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 
Ruddock, Noller & Ruddock................30 Old Jewry, E. C. 2. 

iS 
Sacrene Coc: etd: Wier. came Roe Aen eee Sentinel Ho, Southampton Row, W. C. 1. 
SENG, MW Cem SAMI OR Se. neem ae ols Somme canes Craven House, Kingsway, W. ie 2, 
Sawkins, H., Advertising Service......... 7! 40 Hanover Square, W. 1. 
St. James’s Advertising CommLtcite.. . seme 1 Wardour Street, W. 1. 
St. Paul’s Advertising Service ............ ..22 Denman Street, S. E. 1, 
Saward, Baker & Co., Ltd.......... +++:+2.-27 Chancery Lane, W. C, 2. 


125 Pall Mall. S. W. 1. 

63 Ludgate Hill, E. C. 4, 

13 South Holton Street, W. 1. 

5 Clements Inn, Strand, W. C. 2. 
66 Chandos Street, W. C. 2. 

91 Regent Street, W. 1. 


Scheff Publicity Organization, Ltd 
Scott, T. G. & Son 


Selle Charles Meier pian et: 7k « <i wees 8 Red Lion Square, W. C. 1. 

Sells pr Lede Me is cee ee ts co oanbke oe 167 Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 

Shaddock, J. P. 222 Strand, W. C. 2: 

Sonal are ee COM A eerie i Wee eo ee 2-3 Eldon Street, E. C. 2, 

pS De LE ya Gree EL ies cie ate ep trans sae ae eect 11 Crooked Lane, Cannon street, E Card 
Shipping & Commercial Publicity Service..... 91 Bishopsgate, E. C, 2, 

Skinner AWaltes Rie. .pehe. alma eee 2 Mee 15 Dowgate Bldgs., Cannon Street, E. C. 4. 
Smart Advertising Service, Ltd..........._. Lambert House, Ave Maria Lane, B. C. 4 
Smith, J., Ltdazrartestscn trae ee ae Ae Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W. C, 2. 

Smith’s Agencys Utd... anes vat ee gee ee 100 Fleet Street, E. C. 4, 

Smith ce MOore; ata .. caer, hae aon eee een One 150 Southampton Row, W. C. 2. 

Smith, Vite EL, oe GSS OTT n re .-....otrand House, Portugal Street, W. C. 2. 
Shiithiwe Wag Sydney a cdce ani: eyiatee ae oa Leadenhall House, Leadenhall Street, E. Gigas 
Sofio, Ernest H., Agency. Ltd. ene ...5 Arundel Street, Strand, W. C. 2, 
mouthcoribeg We. sleet fo cme wee ee 167 Strand, W. C. 


(Continued on page 186) 


..110 St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross, W. C, 2: 
-Surrey House, Victoria Embankment, W. C. 2. 
2. 


Pear Tree Street, Cont RoadeE, Cat 
. 4 
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PONY AUTOPLATE 
MACHINE 

. 

| 

puts the foundry of the one or two press newspaper upon an 
ultra-modern basis. 


| It does for such a newspaper all that the AUTOPLATE 
MACHINE has done for the metropolitan daily. 


2 | 


With it one man can perform all the functions of plate 
making, with an economy of space, effort, and time other- 
wise impossible. 

Plates made by AUTOPLATE MACHINES reduce paper 
breakage and print waste, and turn out better printed 
newspapers than plates made by hand. 

Because it consumes only part of the room and labor usually 
devoted to the making of plates The Pony Autoplate Machine 
sets free valuable men and costly floor space. 

In no other way can so much work be done so easily, at 
\ so low a cost, in so small a space, and in so short a time. 


The PONY AUTOPLATE MACAINE costs only 


$5,500,and may be purchased upon terms covering 20 months. 


Woop NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


& Publisher 


Editor 


E’LL tell 


our world! 


“Our world’ is quite a place. The 
United States 1920 census says there are 
132,358 people in Youngstown, Ohio, 
but there are more than that now. 


OUR world, the world covered by The 
Youngstown TELEGRAM, consists of 
a community of 275,000 WORKERS, 
PRODUCERS, AND BUYERS, who 
have an annual payroll of over $100,- 
000,000 and who own 47.8% of the 


homes in which they live. 


STEEL did it! For Youngstown is the 
second greatest iron and steel producing 
center in the United States, and is the 
source of 1/20th of the world’s steel out- 
put. Steel highways lead to Youngs- 
town. 


OUR world is prosperous, has 12 banks 
with resources of over $75,000,000. 
Money which belongs to YOUNGS- 
TOWN people, who put it in the banks, 
and take it out, and BUY with it. 


YOU can sell our world, if you TELL 
our world thru the TELEGRAM with 
26,036 circulation, Federal Statement, 
October 1, 1923-—-2,000 more now! 
(Jan. 1). 


Advertise in Youngstown—in THE 
TELEGRAM. WE?’LL tell our world 
about YOU! 


The Youngstown 


TELEGRAM! 


represented nationally by 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 

New York: Chicago: 

52 Vanderbilt Ave. 5 North Wabash Ave. 
Cleveland 


San Francisco Cincinnati 


for January 26; 71924 


BRITISH AGENCIES—(Continued from page 184) al 


Name Street Address 7 | 
Spiers / Serviced aieateee ot Oceana ns .22044 Fleet Street, E. ae 4. | 
Spottiswoode, Dixon (& Hunting etdessen nos hoo House, W. 
Soriggts, Js "Bhd hn. eae Ae 21 Paternoster ee ‘De i 
squire, OA. & Comes. 0 ee ee ee "38 King William Street, E. C. 
Steele's service, kad eee Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C.2 
Stephen’s Service ............... -++++++.2 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, 5 
Street (G., &8Co:, Jbtdin ae sae eee ee 30. Cornhill; WH. Cy 35\.and 18 “Serie Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn, W. 2. 
sykes), Dunhill Ltda 22,4 eee eee oe 329 High Holborn, Wi Curae E 
S:, 5S, . Selling ‘Service’ >. come eee ena ser House, Victoria eres oe W. W. 28 
Smart, Dotiglas, AR. 3.20.12 een eee ee 4 Arran Road, Catford, S. E. 6, 
Shone;aiG: 'G. Service msn meet ne er 667 Jermyn Street, S. W. e 
Schooling, ls JH yiesy-c. an ener een annie 40 Florence Road, Stroud Green, N. 4. 
Smithyer... Hrosts 6 Co Mey oe see ee 66 Finsbury Pavement, 1 Oye 7), 
Sales: Publicityied.oce dee ee eee eee Blackfriars Ho, New Bridge ee E. iCogw 
Scott Advertising Service, Lid Mere (etaunehareteiarave Craven Ho, Kingsway, W 
Selmore: (Services a... c= Geen ae ane 37 High Holborn, W. C. ‘ 
Shaw, Wordlaw. &=Co..)jan..deeiiset ones nce -29 New Bridge Street, BY (Cwas 
Simmons, Miuk Cos cee, 2. Sete eee ee -30 Fleet Street, E. C. 4, 
Softlaw:7 (Wi. ‘Soper sss ce ae che ee ee 62 Bank Chbrs., Holborn, WwW. ee WF ! 
StoreynmEvansy(o Comtlitdiaccne eee teens 3 Red Lion Square, W. C. 2. 
rT: 
Tanner A., BE. & Com cee osc oe eee 93-94 Chancery Lane, W. C. 2. 
Tata Publicity Corporation, | Lidueene te eee 36 Kingsway, W. C. 2. : 
Tayler})\Charles \& (Cos acsenes eee 171 Great Portland Street, W. 1. 
Technical & General Agency, Ltdd)..is0.e.. 84 Queen Victoria Street, E. C. 4. 
‘Thompson, )J.) Walters Cosma. eee eee Bush House, Aldwych, W. C. 2. 
horn, — Wi Coy pOCTVICE aaa nie eee eee 115 High Holborn, Wares. 
GUhornbill! GService: 5.0... acerectn eee ee 24 Chancery Lane, Wi. Ga 23 
hrower, °S, lie habeas eit ame eet che Ene 20 Imperial Buildings, New Bridge Street, E. C. 
iitemayine,is “Acutliit yp iui ccna ene seen od Citys Roadsahwic aus 
Tucker’ P& MBerey sj. ssiaks tee ac ee nes ae Avenue Chambers, Southampton Row, 
Nee, ais 
Maylor’s _Advertising- Service....ccerre eo. ee. 70 Rutland Road, Forest Gate, E. ] 
Mitily? cee dOLd sates i ceanes Sentinel House, Southampton Row, WwW. Gow 
Talbot, Horace 14 Salisbury Square, BiG) 4 | 
Tapp- Jarvis Publicity i 12 Buckingham Street, Strand, W. C. 2. | 
Taylor’s Advertising Service bao heen 70 Rutland Road, Forest Gate, E. | 
Toft, (Lhomas} +. neither een 93 Chancery Lane, W. C. 2 
U 
United Advertising Service, Ltd........... 27 Chancery Lane, W. C. 2, 
United Kingdom Advertising Co., Ltd.... 25 Shaftesbury Avenue, W. C. 2. 
United Press Agency 6 Red Lion Street, Holborn, W. C. 1. 
United Agencies, Ltd 51 New Oxford Street, Wi Caen 
Vv 
Mana Alexander (& “Cojeeiseninlse e oan ners 31 Craven Street, Strand, be Caras 
Meron 'C:,)-& Sons; td. 2.13 seen eee eee 38 Holborn Viaduct, E. CG 
V ickers, Ja- Ws, & Cols Gletd'. 92> ence eee aeaaeNicholasttLane® 1 OlesE (inaicialy 
WwW 
Walkers Co) Jo ac iii, scxsc ote fe ep aetna ae ae Co lenin = Streeeae Hinata aa 
Wallace “Attwood. Service ancan one emnnee ane hancery Lane, W. C. 2. 
Watkins & Osmond 2 oe Lane, E. (Carel 
WratkinsoneCo: «2. aan epee W. Cre 
Watson Agency, Ltd. Wi. Cae 
Winite; RA) B85. & | Gonnt sieiamcssttee ate ae ae a 33 Fleet Street, E. Onpie: 
Walco Wishes) (8 CO ik secu hone hea eee Locksley Street, Limehouse, E. 14, 
Wilkes Bros. &* Greenwood, Ltd))..a.ses 26 Rushworth Street, S. E. 1. 
Wilkes,” eticey & Col, “Ltda oe uee ees Ludgate Hill, E. C. 4. 
Wiilliatisswe BE’ 5, Shee tae aa: ee ee 13° Red) Lion” Square, \W. G42 
Williams Publicity COs sth 205 are tare ne 80 Chancery Lane, W. C. 2. | 
Wallintoeliames,. “Little a i nents een 30 King Street, Covent Garden, W. C. 2. | 
Walls WOpclSe ee: .. 5 cz.cia tani sae teker ener ene a ame Lincoln House, High Holborn, W. C. 1 
Watson Aut, & Gos, said a arene ale eee ee 154 Clerkenwell Road, EE. 1Cah 
Walsomy Bell! Tutd 2 Safe tet ey ce eee een | 83 Pall Mall, S. W, 1. 
WilsOinauitred cana eee coe at ares omnes 101 Hatton Garden, E, C. 1. 
Wilson ET... Soret so aer a iat: ote Cae 185 Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 
Winter homas  Co:;. Ustdl ies ae ee Aldwych Ho, Aldwych, W. C. 2. 
W oodwright Publicity’ Qiapnene. eee 246 Great Portland Street, W. 1. 
Wright, Nornian, Lidtes:.. fost 0ee e dan Shs iftesbury Avenue, W. Lis 
Wildman, A. S. ..317 High Holborn, W. C. qt 
Waterlow & Sons, 26 Great Winchester Sitiete By Care 
White’s Agency 149 Strand, W. C: 2 
Wilkinson & Co. Nutre Court, Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 
Wallis? (8& (Ooh tds sic plcsetreustele creas ae ei 362 Gray’s Inn Road, W. C. 1. 
Wied Sydney GAR ssid c.n< te: ene ee anes Albion Ho, New Oxford Street; W. 1. 
BIRMINGHAM 
Argus Advertising Agency, Ltd.............50 Summer Row. 
ASBiond. Charles i): s\c.> sche eh ee net een 12 Lower Essex Street. 
Beriumcaame. Cre pe INS. y. «Avs srectees anonewe ts aeenenemen cee Newspaper House, Corporation Street. 
Blackmore’s Acency Victoria Buildings, Temple Row 
iviler. (ac Coy Basil’) sclatoett een ieee 46 Holloway Head. 
Clinton-Wall Publicity, County Chambers, Corporation Street. 
Davis; Basil! & (Coss. « cnc eee ee OLA Galton Road, Warley. 
BarioeCGharles) Ts (10 0), cla iia nals eee pene mens 95 New Street. | 
Rorwardeeublictiy “Col, o..c. oe dee seme ican 10 Temple Row. 
General Advertising Services Mid, lent oe 13 Lower Priory. 
Gienallen WULtd.) ci. <7 abner crate ieee eee 105 Colmore Row. 
Gitayston wii: Harold: »ticcrot: see Semen Nelson Chambers, 52 High Street. 
Holden & Co. Po PIN’. 2 ss cgVele eprint «cha eee ee Grosvenor Bldgs., Steethouse Lane. 
Foaphess iC. G05 orci wcranc thn eso, SOuthaTn RGU MEET Sn GEeeee 
Kinomeiublicitys Co.,ltd’: . am ec neem 22 Church Street. 
Mundy, Gulbert h& ul rotmans 15 eee eee 86 New Street. 
OTSES AT sre sveleusie trot cosets oft s Macarena ae Dom ey ton Road met ard wr omnit 
Parker, Maurice’ G. ..........1......+.....5uffolk House, Suffolk Street. 
SEGUE) CECE PAG. ierere dle Grecucsole ato Cee ee 6 Livery Street. 
Shaw, We. TELS: Gre chee), PAS ae a eee Bee 27 Bordesley Street. 
MLVIteH Smith Service, atid. | a. see Siviter House, Leedgale Hill 
Smith, George J., & Co. a gaa ae pe oe Easy Row. 
Simithe Wi. Hl. P& ‘Sons tw tare ee oe eee 34 Union Street. ‘ 
SHEVETIS abd Jin Pe oes seek Oe eee mead 23 Orchard Road, Erdington. F 
Mavlorwn b.. Cecil, sta ahintsss uaaeeie ee ie 15 Grosvenor Buildings, Steelhouse Lane:. 
Wiel or Bip Wis avs: ie. vhess otete dese en eee aks Bie ere Ree Warwick Chambers, Corporation Street. 
Westwood, George H. ..................+..32 Newton Road. 
Thompson, A. W. COREE tgs CCE! oo Dey ae 15 Summer Row. 
Toon, S.. D., &. Heath, Ltds j60..::o.sce8 8 Holborn CHambets. Broad) Street Corner. 
rout, Lawson! Hiaiieerdaon ie. ten eine eae 12 Bull Street. 
BLACKPOOL S| 
ELGIt SC SCEVICE eb aisle ois la Ster-va: op esoerst eee er Meee 20 Corporation Street. ; 
HMorstallie Advertising “Co ance cies oe 4 Queen Street. 
Sharples Dhomas: © :.:.(seksaOey wins meee mode Britannia Place, South Shore. 
BOLTON 
Gi Wie Ad Vertising si Sexvico se tia ems on 7 Deansgate. } 
Robey, John F., Advertising Service ........ 17 Loxham Street, Great. Lever: H 
BRADFORD ‘= | 
Anderson’s Advertising Agency ............ Bank Chambers, Town Hall Square, 5 | 
Goldsbroughy -Av) (ltd — Soe aa. bee eae acie 27 Charles Street. | 
Hardy, Marshall Service, Lid..... suns neues Chariot Ho, Thurnscoe: Rd,, 1 Manningham Lane. = | 
Hearth, Cs Bradford “Agency. «42.00... mica 12 Market Street. o 
Richardson Service, Thorpe..... 0... seu ooo Wlastlergate, B | 
Williams Advertisinz Offices’ ¢c0 Sone eens 29 Kirkgate. a 
BRIGHTON | 
Claytonl&4Co... gon ch Oks ce ee 94 Queens Road. f 
Figgine ye Cecil Gre Service anny te rene ee 7 St. Michaels Place. 
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PUT and KEEP Your Paper In 
Every Home By Making It 


Indispensable To Women! 


EE IE AE 


Invisible Dress Patterns Will Do This! 
Free To Your Readers | 


For the first four successive Sundays that a Sunday paper featured 
the Harry Collins Patterns, the actual increase in circulation was 


12,581. 


And the astonishing thing is that these Free Patterns do not take up 
any space in your paper, as they are printed under the news print, in 
a simple operation that does not require extra men. 


Mimo Patterns, invisible to the naked eye, are brought out by a 
simple process. Every pattern is a Harry Collins design; every one 
is of the graduated, scientific type that would otherwise cost from 
seventy-five cents to one dollar. 


| Thousands of patterns are sold every day. The Home Dressmak- 
| ing movement is entering its peak year in 1924. Here is your op- 
portunity to further Home Economy, increase your circulation, dou- 
ble and treble your advertisements from department stores and textile 
interests—and all without an inch of space in your paper. 


Write today for complete details of how you can feature Mimo Patterns 
exclusively in your paper. Only one paper in any city can feature Mimo. 


| A Feature Always a Novelty. A Novelty Always of Use. 


MIMO CORPORATION 


598 Madison Avenue, New York 


HUIS 


LONGACRE 0987 


Editor 


HNULUUTLUUU NOEL 


Your Majesty— 
There Is No Second! 


So Queen Victoria was told 
when the America won her 


famous cup off Cowes in 1851. 


So you will be told if you ask 


our clients about our features. 


Hol-Nord never enters an 
established field. It leads the 
way to new fields with such 
distinctive features that there 
can be no second. 


Hol Nord Svratures 


500 FIFTH AVENUE 
CABLE “NORDHOL” 
NEW YORK CITY 


00 : 
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BRITISH AGENCIES— (Continued from page 186) ; 
Name Street Address 
Kelly’s Advertising Offices, Ltd.............. 14 New Street. 
West Hove Advertising Bureau ............ 12 Boundary Road, West Hove. 
BRISTOL 
Blackford :& 'Co.> . siccwter- wie civeteleierete sisle tetas -29 Queens Square. 
Gordon eServices yews cle siyelsiciemicns conmte ieeiete 12 Colston Street. 
Mountstephen Service ii ariasisiolacisierstasstetereeielere 
BURY 
ewis, E.. Ly <siaws« adem slelsionslotss ae oer Rie eheon Wavetly, Roadamkediands 
Partridge’ &\ Love; (etd) Bins cei aeeciete sere eenere Broadmead. 
Thickett Advertising WELVICE! cele sieliee ote erotaee 9 Fleet Street. | 
Western Sales Promotion Agency, Ltd ...... 53 Queen’s Road. | 
CARDIFF 
Appleby; Hy Ns ‘& Company -..... 2 eee cer 78 Queen Street. 
Kernick & SS arts 06 aete olin cote mies neve tere ice 16 Moira Terrace. 
Premier’ Advertising, Service J....0c+:. sess 67 Queen Street. 
Sanders, ‘Austin, & Ce.,, Ltd's wees tee 50 Charles Street. 
South Wiales' \Agenecy: wena, conte chelsea s ce aire 1 Plymouth Street. 
CARLISLE 
Ashton CRidleys\2.:srccher- ale,» isiette eae « tis ole cite 2 King’s Arms Lane, English Street. 
CHATHAM } 
Mackay Agency=  limsnpraysviicts eieveneleecerarceeeetete Fair Row 
COLCHESTER 
fhe Jefferies “Advertising! Servicei. nc. cele otal 
COVENTRY 
Peters; Ji.,, dleritage? Service; “Lid... cleo Midland Bank Chambers. | 
St.. Elmo, ‘Ltdi, 1 \i2.a0 cence oe ene eee eee (St. Elmo Studios) 7 Warwick Row. 
DARLINGTON 
Ridley, H. B., Tyne to Tees Pub. Service....Grange Road. 
DERBY 
Bake: Jie” die Suave einem cele ete sisters ee aie ola evetaete Derwent Chambers, Market Place. 
FALMOUTH 
Bdward \Gapern™ .\\ilcteyeuieiseromietcietsteaietarerei nicl: ; 
GLOUCESTER | 
Thomas, W. George, Advertising Service..... 15 Worcester Street. 
GRIMSBY | 
Jackscn, W. H., & Co. Ao Mo omar gts -318 Victoria Street. 
Johnson, Co. He: Saeki eeccas Gabe ater | 
SiooeSe WIS Yoowiah cone casoudeo Tae NSE uC 143 Cleethorpe Road. | 
Western Advertising Service ........-:-...+- 121 Cleethorpe Road. 
HASTINGS 
Sewell Publicity “Service” j..eee. see eneeiee ce S, 
HALIFAX 
Carr, Thomas, Advertising Service 45 Church Street. 
Tower Publicity <.c.cs sce ve stsiale cue ieee ..Palatme Chambers, Market Street. 
Whitehall Press & Publicity Agents Whitehall Bldgs., Russell Street. 
HUDDERSFIELD f 
Courtmans Steck Service (p-.ccnc oem casisiom ere 6 Market Place. | 
HULL | 
Morison’s Advertising Agency, Ltd........... 74 Lowgate. 
Younpson), Ba, & ‘Got e accutieeccels ae catsmyeneitec 165 Albert Avenue. 
LEEDS | 
Collinson’s? Agency oss pour ticsles ets kite anes 6 Upperhead Row. 
Crowthers: Advertisements, (tds) <jo'.2n «) -jmt-r- 128 Albion Street. 
eedsmeAdvertisingy (Cog geesisais seal Serene Standard Buildings, City Square. 
Roberts; # R.as~ &! (ConPihadiae. do doa arcane 41 Camp Road. 
Robinson, John 38 Park Row. 
Short & Senior, -20 Corn Exchange. } 
Sterling, A. F. -3 Lumley Place, Burley Hill. 
Storey, Evans & Company, Ltd Larkfield, Rawdon. 
Whitehall Advertising Agency 16 Whitehall Road. 
Wood's “Advertising Agency </).ic.\.015 = «sie Leopold Street. 
LEICESTER | 
Vanglon sy, Agency ss -.015 sve sitit-teteleterelo corer ereree 11 Welfords Place. | 
Montgomery: ) Service: # srielexctetets tatevers nievetarsvener aid Atlas Chambers, Greyfriars. 
Starnes Ad-Specialists’: 55 sata ¢cpeie spare eeste rene 41 Belvoir Street. : 
Nvikes, “Lavisiv& (Co: wcersomieemanen tees Corporation Bldgs., Horsefair St. P | 
LIVERPOOL 
Arthur Advertising Service, James.......... 38 Church Street. | 
BirchallanG:, etd Fn <cccte.c.sgasieratneeeny teerchomiaeat 17 James_ Street. 
Blakeborough Publicity Co,, Ltd.....i.......% Cooper’s Bldgs. 
Douglass AlrC.s, SouCose secre cotter eiiesieiaes 640 Royal ieee Bldgs. 
Forbes, Keir & Bullen, Ltd ..105 Bold Street. 
Forwood Service Company -101 Dale Street. | 
Pnrpessie Ih) & (Cons Ltd sean tac alee 62 Dale Street. | 
Gox's “Pablcity Company Sigel ocieeem ee alerts 14 Water Street. | 
Heywood-Court Service: << j.chieic acaie siete cae's 80 Seel Street. 
Holland; (Geoffrey & (Sons, Ltd lice «cs -m cece. 20 Duke Street. 
Kitchen, Wills, (Service: ic iisiej< -niicrerieverrusteler ste 3 Cable’ Street. | 
Weel &) (Nightingales Soci... telerseueicite cake soe aa cerare 15 North John Street. | 
Lithlebury (Bros. 5 Wi e,c.oa)5 os caved aterava tear etre oheba 2 Crosshall Street. | 
ieiverpool Exchange iPress) (7. rvsreisietelelnia sustersialer=) 12 Tithebarn Street. 
Meredith» Marky) getinss: csss.slere ate epee cine ete aie 67 Dale Street. 
Mersey Agency \...:.e00080 se axaienctouetsyes exeVare 67 Northumberland Street. 
(Peacock Services (Si) (©s ie vines oteneter tees ereloie a 62 Dale Street. | 
Publishers & Advertisers, Ltd..... Se aN Abbotsford Road, Blundellsands. | 
Randall’s Advertising Agency Siahateul Seva ceuslortveic 49 Whitechapel. } 
Rimmer’s Agency s 5 sicicss cis crolereaoe siavelevenrels Hope Chambers, Dale Street. : 
Smith; (Gearge. Ji.) & Company, Greeln > ania 61 Lord Street. | 
Wintited: + Alrencies 2 cle.sin cots semoeteere ta scrsteratets 3 Brunswick Street. 
Wernon, GC.) Go SOmS, etd ier eistel siepeteic hate sielelia.s 56 South Castle Street. 
LINCOLN 
Eancoln Publicity, Wstd eccrine siete ott 5 Bank Street. 
LOUGHBOROUGH | 
Atkinsonis SELviCe’ tect <fe.s.<lseisteaus erate «oo acer 81 Queens Road. | 
LOWESTOFT “4 
Phillin’s AC Service: aricreiterisisis cise s stecetey stein South View, Wellington Road. 
MANCHESTER | 
Ashburnery: Elsie saeco) see ede cteaeetate Steere iaterets Waterloo Buildings, 10 Piccadilly. P 
Bairdh& Dawson® t3a.she wos cemem ens pele 42 John Dalton Street. : | 
Brandon s. A@eney™ Bon.< «le ctausterswiebeie ee aera sionals 1 Park Place, Higher Broughton. 
Browne? ‘T) Ba, 0 DAG onc Be wie gos as meres cesets 52 Cross Street. 
Clery &) Smalley irc yonp Yercerelciepn ote eiansieverercorate 5 Cathedral Yard. 
Commercial Advertising Service, Ltd........ 54 Corporation Street. 
Gross-Courtney,. tds” (che ice <v.c-e chu e aioe alone ate Atlantic Chambers, 7 Brazenose Street. | 
Emsley, J. Th Wis svesc's seve ones ..17 Broady Street, Stretford. . | 
Farmer, Courtney DES Oe COs crave erokekatenctare .-63 Moss Lane West. TF 
Farrand & Co., td yo: aS eee es 27 King Street. ! 
Gibson’ (Steel (& Co. Ltdins.ieuicieicias a aoone 52 Cross Street. 
Greaves, Ltd. jebterbert Gictreiclcicrcertenierristetecstave 92 Market Street. 
ney woods) OMe letdlw cocaiectslveueteieieietetisreieiereisl« 121 Beansgate. 
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Name Street ‘Address 
leywood-Court Ad Service ................25 Cross Street. 
MRTG CMV Gra 4 acs a t'a WN OM MO AAG mame’ «ore 3 St. James Square. 
rons MARY AGS oon ta hx sete Pomnce ois Deansgate. 

m. L. Advtg. Service, Ltd. .....ccercceee 99 Piccadilly. 
at. EES) Lt. icy clu els sraisletecleieieisivicls os 54 Cannon Street. 
Meo CROmns, OL tds odes whacat ad ese o ced 36 Fairfield Street. 
I RO SNL sgn ie cWlaleierrciiy cress be i> a5 9 Bent Street, Cheetham, 
Newby Shepherd Advertising Service ........ County Bldgs., Cannon Street. 
Isborne-Peacock Co., Ltd. .......sseceseecee 11 Piccadilly. 
IO OCS LAMA Cone Pik cing slesisid a 71 Market Street. 


RA RG. cinlaeios wiealdicwtecelyasie cescso? Market Street. 
F. John hie Sia Ua inin te ae ea antes wm ies 15 Cross Street. 


PRCA earpreite Che We acers Mea Staltha aielat cele cissers a's 343 Eccles New Road. 
‘i arney, ie fo See SA Ee a ae 418 Chester Road. 
White, E. testa eee e tense reeesseesssss 204 Longstone Buildings, Cannon Street. 
Wrriett, aaa: Bids centre se viensiesess.<22 John Dalton Street: 
MIDDLESBOROUGH 
Bidd, Ernest W. ..............es0+--+-----Maritime Buildings. 
j NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
Ptracte Ad. Service .....................--26 Northumberland Street. 
Slarendon Publicity Service, Ltd. .......... 71 Pilgrim Street. 
SS HA GON ms eerie eee eli ece eee cl: 71 Pilgrim Street. 
Boodwins Publicity Service ................ 14 Grove Street. 
mn, Medhtrst Service .o..cccscccccccsens Market Chambers, 33 Groat Market. 
Orth of England’s Agency .............00% 148 Westgate Road. 
m'sborne Studios (J. Murray) .............. 9 Larkspur Terrace, 
Berement Publicity. Ltd. .......5.......00% 1 Nicholas Bldgs. 
|blicity Service Agency .........cccccsecs Malcolm Bldgs., Carlotte Square, 
MRA L ON Tne oie oe Gdns, cats 6 wib.0 vial seis. Central Bldgs., 9 Bigg Market. 


PT OC SEE ee tate onto ee hacia ato: aye « 11 Brunswick Place. 


NOTTINGHAM 


Wheeler Gate Chambers. 
. Park Row. 


7 Low Pavement. 


'ndrews’ Service 
oswell Studies, Ltd. 
ommercial Agency 


NORTHWICK 
mee Barker Advte. Service .:........0..00- 
PLYMOUTH 
utchers’ Advertising Agency .............. 13 Frankfort Street. 
PRESTON 
emeeibey Milt Pe PONT es ks icicles sieleips eo.ecle es o250 Winckley Square. 
RAMSGATE 
Hhanet Publicity Service, Huddlestone, J. T...17 Chapel Place. 
READING 
mentnam Aj Hs) & Gompany 22..06...0.... Valpy Street. 
SRE Pood JER OEIIOTE ier a la's Oa cle So bs 6S cove King Street. 
SHEFFIELD 
EEE SS oN oO REGS 3 ae ne 139 Blair Athol Road. 
eCopt bre Aner DstAl mas crigtece ous kisi e/ase ld © « 6 Bank Street. 
TEES EEG ROS Sf) ee a ee ne a1 Wellington Street. 
etal rete a) Malet Seeiel .. Sal cit ovis oe orcs 6.225! Bllesmere’ Road. 
SAWBRIDGEWORTH. Herts 
Man’s Advertising Agency .........0..esc% 
SOUTH SHIELDS 
rabbe, Jy Ve S's Se A oe tn och ee ae 96 Westoe Road. 
STOCKPORT 
meatias “Advertining Cor 2.2.5 ss écccesecs Prudential Bldgs., St. Petersgate, 
mon Publicity Service, Ltd. oo. c.<.c. eco ee Mansion House Chambers, High Street. 
SWANSEA 
Mart Cronin Advtg. Agency ............c00. 
TAUNTON 
ECCS MM EPR STR a ideo fs, < lee a 145 Greenway Road. 
WARRINGTON 
7 SRSLDESETEST 0B. 2098 G7 a Horsemarket Chambers. 
WEST BROMWICH 
MC rl ee eR oe 2 es Seed wks Bull Street. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE 
UE OSM STOR Sa oe Paragon Road. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS 
fheridan’s Publicity Service ................2 3road Street, Jersey. 
YORK 
MEPEAEBSON'S AGENCY dives ised ace ciceis dacdiee< 32 Coney Street. 
BELFAST 
SE SE ea 10 Arthur Street. 
BicCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd. ............ Linenhall Works. 
| DUBLIN 
Beeew EUDUCIET “SELVICE oe oc cnsecs es ccecss Parliament Street. 
Mee Sone td. oh le. . oee ne 40 Lower Sackville Street. 
enney’s Advertising Agency 65 Middle Abbey Street. 
ilne, Cre C EE aioe NE ES a poe 10 South Frederick Street. 


10 St. Brunswick Street. 


— eke i. & (2 ie unis ns, | ae ae eS 43 Dawson Street. 
DUNDEE 
BPMN CEeR, Lice 5s <i earcatkonl.. 12 Whitehall Crescent. 


Bemetee 0s b Ge Co, so s.2 ake hs < o Oalheke 10 Reform Street. 
EDINBURGH 


Bemrireservices Ltd. om, ous oe we anes s odsenn 20 George Street. 
imthbertson, D. C., & Co., Ltd, ........ ..-100 Princes Street. 
orland Agency, PAGE Ds a Hote a ees oe -2 George Street. 
ED SS ee eet a ae -2 Castle Street. 
jaclean Advertising Agency ..... -8 Rutland Square. 
fenzies, John, & Co., Ltd. ..... -6 Castle Street. 
orthern Advertising Agency . -105 Hanover Street. 


meen, SBrOWN cs ccie cas ..Blackford’s Glen Road. 


obertson” MOM SODEDIA eis ivarahs cited vr OO SRE 73 Hanover Street. 
mons, Fred. L. , -.+s.+..-3 Frederick Street. 
aughter & Company ods sete T Vorth Bridge. 
IORI oh Ski's gk vias arbi edn s ER «hed itec 71 George Street. 
in WOME euligat sa Winialae Kim iats a Car ele.s 7a Hope Street. 
GLASGOW 

tthur’s Advertising Agency ...........e..: 8 Blythswood Square. 
STIRS R IS OE <5 cits w dina heh elchs Sate owe ++s++-166 Buchanan Street. 
EERO Lit, . dian ds ves des wae ees «+--l Blythswood Square. 
ERENT: Me hs 8, 35 ob Slur oc Thales 136 Wellington Street. 
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CONNECTICUT 


S THRIFTY 


Connecticut is an industrial empire 
built by Yankee ingenuity and thrift. 
It stands high in per capita savings 
deposits, taxable property, bank 
clearings, postal receipts, automo- 
biles, telephone, gas and electrical 
connections and_ other accepted 


criterions of wealth. 


Bridgeport Is Prosperous 


Bridgeport is Connecticut's largest 
industrial city. Her products rang- 
ing from hooks and eyes to automo- 
biles are sold throughout the world. 
Bridgeport is shopping headquarters 
for a quarter of a million people. 
Her skilled workers earn good pay. 


It Can Be Thoroughly Covered 
At One Low Cost 


This big market can be easily 
reached at one low cost. The Post- 
Telegram, with a rate of | 5c per line, 
has a circulation of 46,67 3. Ninety- 
eight per cent of this circulation is 
concentrated within 10 miles of the 
city hall. Complete coverage at one 
low cost! 


THE BRIDGEPORT POST-TELEGRAM 
THE BRIDGEPORT SUNDAY POST 


The Only A. B. C. Newspapers in Bridgeport 


os 
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The World’s Money 


Comes to 


AKRON! 


No port, no city, no frontier trading 
post is left untouched by some use- 


““Made in 


ful article stamped 


Akron, O. US, A:= 


This means good hard dollars 
always coming INTO Akron, in 
exchange for rubber goods going 


FROM Akron. AKRON people 
spend this money. In Akron. 


And, like folk in other thrifty, 
money making communities, they 
are newspaper readers, and shop 
FIRST in the newspaper of their 
choice. 


A considerable portion of them 


choose THE AKRON PRESS. 


Your product, if it is to sell to the 
greatest number of possible 
buyers, buyers who earn good 


money, save some and spend the 


rest, SHOULD be advertised in the 
productive city of AKRON. 


If it is to reach responsive Akron 


buyers, it MUST be in 


The AKRON 


PRESS 


represented nationally by 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
5 North Wabash Ave. 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


Cleveland 


Cincinnati San Francisco 


BRITISH AGENCIES—(Continued from page 189) 


Name Street Address 
Cuthbertson, D9 Ge. & Conn tae eee te? 38 Bath Street. 
Dukey (J. (Si cate stitsrcloves scvereeae «+39 Hope Street. 
Glasgow Advertising Co. ............ ..-311 Hope Street. 
Globe" Advertising ior," Ptd= anne cae eee -170 Hope Street. 
Howat Advertising Service .............. ..45 Hope Street. 
Macduff .& (Gon Mitd. ines Wethroiatelee ler «+94 Hope Street. 
Macphail Advertising Service, Ltd, ..... -.82 Gordon Street. 
Manziés, John. & Co. heen evatavoue Rtelay ete .+..90 West Nile Street. 
MeMurties, SLida arecncct none .+.+..11 Bothwell Street. 
McRae & Melvin 2.2...00.6. Sanam sere... 41Z New City Road. 
Menzies; Peter ‘sA si seat oe geen ++eeeeee94 Gordon Street, 
Milln, Gat, Hew 4. cee een seeeeeeed3 Waterloo Street. 
Mitchell’s Advertising Agency ...... «eeeeee268 Gordon Street. 
North: British’ (Cot, td ee: ane stesecceeso”7 Union Street: 
Osborne-Peacock Co., Ltd. ..... seeeeeeeeeee 82 Gordon Street. 


Porteous; Wm. mike) Con ene ee cine Serene te) Royal Exchange Place. 


Scrimgeour,) John lees wecesecseeeld St. Vincent Place. 
Sharp) GAs Fe & Cote eee a een ee -+...14 Royal Exchange Square. 
simpson & \Gemmell) jhe .sseee eee .--.164 Howard Street. 
Sommerville: & Milne: te ...c0 ee eee eee ...-26 Bothwell Street. 
Vernon, (Cs & "Sonsselitda sae wees +++eeee36 North Frederick Street. 
Wiatson,. Cy Pio-2 6) ae ee dssveeseeeed3 Renfield Street. 


BRITISH JOURNALISTS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


NATIONAL UNION OF JOURNALISTS, 180 
Fleet Street, London. B. C. 4. Objects: To 
defend and promote the professional interests 
and status of its members with regard to 
salary, conditions of employment, tenure of 
office. It pays out of work benefit, and makes 
benevolent, widow and orphan, and war dis- 
tress grants, It is an Approved Society un- 
der the British National Health Insurance 
Acts, and also carries out the provisions of 
the British Unemployment Insurance Acts, 
1920-21. It is a Registered Trade Union. 
Officers: President, Mr. T A. Davies; Vice 
President, Mr, W. Meakin: Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. W. Veitch; Editor of the official organ 
(The Journalist), Mr. T. Jay; General Secre- 
tary, H. M. Richardson. Qualifications for 
membership: A man or woman shall have 
been three years in journalism and shall be 
dependent upon his or her own journalistic 
work. Newspaper proprietors. managers, and 
directors are not eligible. Subscription: Five 
shillings a month for full members and half- 
a-crown for probationary members; that is, 
persons of less than three years’ experience. 
Meetings: The Executive meets at least quar- 
terly, and there is an Annual Meeting of 
Delegates from each of the 91 branches. 
Affiliated to the Printing and Kindred Trades 
Federation of the United Kingdom, and to the 
Trade Union Congress. 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE, *Members of Emerg- 
ency Committee. }Members of Finance Con- 
sultative and Propaganda Committee. Officials: 
7*W. Meakin (President): *T. K. Sledge, Leeds 
(Vice-President); +*T. Foster, Streatham, 
London (Hon. General Treasurer); *T. Jay 
Bristol (Editor of The Journalist); H. M. 
Richardson (Gen. Secretary), head office, 180 
Fleet Street, E. C. 4; C. J. Bundock (Na- 
tional Organizer), head office, 180 Fleet Street, 
Oe Os 4 Territorial Members: +W. Betts, 
London; F. W. Bill, Norwich; 7* J. B. Brown, 
Redhill, Surrey; D. Cope, Sheffield; T. §. 
Dickson, Larkhall, Lanarkshire; *B, J. T. 
Didymus, Southsea; *Harold Downs, Bath; 
W. E. Hindle, Blackburn: J. Joss, Arbroath; 
D. Lewis, Barry; W. G. Mitchell, Bishop 
Auckiand; *H. D, Nichols, West Didsbury, 
Manchester; H. A. Raybould, Dudley; C. Rees, 
Birkenhead; A, J. Rhodes, Plymouth: John 
Watt, Bo’ness. National Members: *T. A. 
Davies, Cardiff; *J. Haslam, Withington, 
Manchester; +*C. P. Robertson, London, W. 
Trustees: W. Betts, London: F. J. Mansfield, 
London; C. E. Turner, Withington, Manches- 
ter. 


INSTITUTE OF JOURNALISTS, 2 Tudor Street, 
London, E. C. 4. Founded in 1884, the Insti- 
tute of Journalists is the Chartered Profes- 
sional Corporation organized and equipped 
for the purpose of maintaining the status, 
rights and privileges of the general body of 
working journalists. It resolutely safeguards 
their interests, and continually prevents or 
ehecks attempts at encroachments. Unem- 
ployment and provident Funds are attached 
to the Institute. Officers for 1924: President, 
Mr. Fredk. Peaker (Fellow), of London: Vice- 
Presidents, Mr. Chas. Wells (Fellow), of 
Bristol, and Mr. Geo. Springfield (Fellow), 
of London; Hon. Vice-Presidents, Mrs, Car- 
ruthers (Fellow), of London, Messrs. Chas. 
A. Cornish (Fellow) of Birmingham, H. W. 
Dawson of Hdinburgh, W. Reeve Fowkes (Fel- 
low) of Leeds, Thomas Greene (Fellow) of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Rt. Hon. Thomas Moles, 
M.P., of Belfast, Bernard Weller (Fellow) of 
London, G, A. L. Green (Fellow) of South 
Africa, The Hon. W. H. Triggs of New 
Zealand, and J. B. Woolacott of India: Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur EF. Watson (Fellow) of 
London; Hon. Secretaries, Messrs. William 
Latey (Fellow) of London, Henry Lashmore 
(Fellow) of Southampton, S. Digby of India, 
E. F. Jenkins of South Africa, and A. W. 
Still (Fellow) of Straits Settlements: Hon. 
Editor ‘‘Institute Journal,’”’ Mr. Geo. Spring- 
field (Fellow) of London. Qualification of 
Membership: A Member shall have been for 
not less than three years professionally, 
habitually, and as his sole and chief occupa- 
tion engaged in journalism. Subscription: 
31s. 6d. per annum (Hntrance Fee 10s. 6d.), 
or, including ‘special Unemployment Benefit, 
42s. per annum. Overseas members 21s. per 
annum. 


PRESS CLUB, LTD,, St. Bride’s House, Salis- 
bury Sq., Fleet Street, London, E. GC. 4, Ob- 
jects: To provide social amenities for jour- 
nalists in Tondon and the country and for 
visiting journalists to London. Officers: Presi- 
dent, Viscount Burnham, C. H.; Chairman, 
Wm. H. Lock; Hon. Secretary, Chas. R. 


Symes; Hon. Treasurer, R. Montagne Smith; 


Hon, Assist. Secretary, Walter J. Magson; | 


Hon. Assistant Treasurer, Fred C. Sawtell, 
Members of journalistic, musical and artistic 
professions are eligible. Subscription: £5 5s, 
per annum. Affiliated to other Press Clubs 
in England. 


THE WRITERS CLUB, 10 Norfolk Street, 
Strand, W. C. 2. Objects: Social, for women 
engaged in literary or journalistic work. 
Founded in 1891. Officers: Chairman of Gom- 
mittee for 1924: Mrs. Margaret L. Woods; 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Lynette 
R. Mitchell. Membership qualifications: Pro- 
fessional work of literary or jeurnalistic 
nature. Subscription: Town, £3 3s.; Conntry, 
£2 2s. Bntrance Fee, £1 1s. Meetings: 
Dinner and Debates monthly. House Teas 
weekly on Fridays. 

LYCEUM CLUB, 138 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 
Objects: The Lyceum Club was founded to 
focus the work of women in-art, literature, 
science, medicine, music, public service, jour- 
nalism, drama. and other important direc 
tions. Officers: President, The Marchioness 
of Aberdeen and Temair; Vice President, Lady 
Strachey; Executive Committee: Chairman, 
Dr. Dickinson Berry; Vice Chairman, Mrs. 
Champion de Crespigny; Deputy Vice Chair- 
man, Miss McLeod Moore; Committee, Lady 
Beachcroft, Miss Sarah Clegg, Miss Millicent 
Coles, Lady McKenzie Davidson, Mrs. Ren- 
toul Esler, Mrs. Furmage, Mrs. Mends Gibson, 
Mrs. Romanne James, Dr. Sophia Jeyons, 
Miss Winifred Mayo, Mrs. Clarke Nuttall, 
M.Se., Dr. Raisin. Mrs. Henry Ruffer, Miss 
Sloane, Mrs. Smedley. Miss EB. M. Tait. Sub- 
scriptions: Town, £5 5s. Country,: £4 4s. 
Entrance Fee, £2 2s. Meetings: Club Din- 
ners and Discussions, each Monday. Affili- 
ated Organizations: Lyceum Clubs Overseas at 
Athens, Basle, Berne, Barbados, Brisbane, 
Brussels, Florence, Geneva, Gothenburg, The 
Hague, Hobart, Lausanne, Melbourne (Vie- 
toria), Milan, Nice, Paris, Rome, Stockholm, 
Sydney. 

ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN JOURNALISTS, 
Sentinel House, Southampton’ Row, London, 
Wee Comets Founded for the association of 
women engaged in journalism, either as 
writers, or artists in black and white, in the 
United Kingdom, the Colonies and abroad, and 
for’ promoting and protecting the personal 
and professional interests of its members; 
and to maintain and improve the status of 
journalism as a profession for women. Of- 
ficers: President, 1923-1924, Viscountess Burn- 
ham; Chair, Lady Brittain; Hon. Secretary 
Mrs. E. A. Binstead. Subscriptions: Organ 
“The Woman Journalist Bi-monthly,’’ Town, 
£1 1s. per annum: Country or Foreign, 10s. 
6d. per annum. Affiliated to the League of 
American Penwomen, and the Canadian Wo- 
men’s Press Club. 


PARLIAMENTARY PRESS GALLERY, Press 
Gallery, House of Commons, London, S. W. 1. 
Consists of journalists accredited to British 
and Dominion Newspapers possessing the right 
of entry (granted by the Speaker of the House 
of Commons) to the Press Galleries of the 
Houses of Parliament. The Press Gallery 
elects its committee of twelve members once 
a year. This committee acts as the liaison 
between the Gallery members and the Ser 
jeant-at-Arms of the House of Commons and 
Black Rod of the House of Lords. Otherwise 
its functions are of a nature domestic to the 
members of the Press Gallery. Chairman for 
year 1923. Mr. Wm. Sidebotham (Hxchangé 
Telegraph); Hon. Secretary, Mr. William 
Veitch (Aberdeen Press and Journal); Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. V. ; 
Hon. Librarian, Mr. C. Giles (Press Associa- 
tion). In connection with the Gallery there 
exists a Press Gallery Trust Fund to relieve 


immediate distress on the part of Gallery 


members, ex-members, and their relatives. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY JOURNALISM STU- 
DENTS UNION, University College, London, 
W.’'C. 2. Members: All students of the Jour- 
nalism Course at the University of London are 
eligible for membership, the subscription is 1s. 
per session. Officers: President, Mr. Leonard 
Boase (University College); Hon. Secretary, 
Miss White (University College); Hon. Treas- 
urer, Miss Isaacs (King’s College). Comm 
Mr. Toksvig (King’s), Miss Haldinstein (Unl- 
versity), Mr. Harding (Past London), Mr. 
Winlay (University), Miss Dempster (King’s). 
Committee consists of the officers and live 


members, elected from the body of the Union, | 


irrespective of the college to which they be 
long. : 
(Continued on page 192) 
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Who’s Who in Washington 


and why 


During 1923, among Washington’s five good daily newspapers, the 
“Washington Times” again registered one of the biggest display adver- 
tising gains in its history, with an increase of 


1,367,279 


LINES 


—the gain in national advertising alone amounting to 


307.218 


LINES 


—an increase far in excess of the combined gain of all other Washington 
newspapers—the “Times” carrying 31.6% of all national advertising 


placed in Washington’s four principal dailies. 


Concrete evidence of appreciation from the men who are paying the 
advertising bills, both local and national advertisers who recognize that 
the Washington of today is a cosmopolitan city of half a million people— 
a typically metropolitan audience that demands a young, progressive 
newspaper which functions—not only as a newspaper—but as a great 


public service. 


Thus the “Times” plays its important part in the Nation’s Capital. It 
and is worth more—to buying Washington. 


costs more 


That it produces more is best demonstrated by the actual performance of 
advertisers who, during 1923, displayed a great and growing preference 
for the “Times” as an advertising investment—a dollar and cents prefer- 


ence not due to philanthropic reasons. 


For in Washington—as elsewhere—there is no substitute for results. 


WASHINGTON TIMES 


Represented in New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit and 


A A Aa 


Los Angeles by the G. Logan Payne Company and Payne, Burns & Smith. 
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IN 1923 | 
The Providence Journal 


(MORNING AND SUNDAY) 
AND 


The Evening Bulletin 


PRINTED 


21,973,132 lines 


of paid advertising 


This is a gain of 1,503,887 lines over 1922, 
the best previous record. It is also the larg- 
est volume of paid advertising ever carried 
by any morning, evening and Sunday com- 
bination in New England in any one calen- 
dar year. The reason for this splendid show- 
ing is to be found in the one word— 


RESULTS 


The sworn net paid circulation figures for 
the 12 months ending December 31, 1923, 


were as follows: 


|| The Providence Journal - - - - - 33,833 
| The Providence Sunday Journal - - 58,523 
The Evening Bulletin - - - - - - 61,958 


This makes a new high record for all three 
newspapers, which indicates the confidence 
#/ in which they are held by the people of 
| Rhode Island. 


Providence Journal Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
New York 
R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston Chicago 


San Francisco Los Angeles 


for January 26; 
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BRITISH JOURNALIST 
ASSOCIATIONS 
(Continued from page 190) 


JOURNALISM STUDENTS’ UNION, King’s Col- 
5 A post- 
graduate association of students who have 
passed through the courses of journalism at 


lege, Strand, London, W. C. 2. 


the London University College. 


ADVERTISING CLUBS OF THE 


WORLD IN LONDON 


INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING CONVEN- 
TION, 1924, at the British Empire Exhibition, 
Wembley, near London, England, July 14 to 
July 19, 1924. Convention Offices in London, 
Sentinel House, Southampton Row, London, W. 
C. 1. Presidents: The Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor 
of London (Sir Louis Newton). the Rt. Hon. 
Viscount Burnham, the Rt. Hon. Viscount Lever- 
hulme. Executive Council: The Executive Coun- 
cil will control the various sub-committees here- 
inafter named. This Council consists of the 
following: ©. Harold Vernon, Chairman; John 
Cheshire, Vice-Chairman; W. S. Crawford, Philip 
Emanuel, J. C. Akerman, H. Samson Clark, W. 
B. Robertson, H. S. Imber, T. W. McAra, S. G. 
Haughton, Miss M. J. Lyon, S. D. Nicholls, 
H. C. Paterson, Arthur Chadwick, H. T. Hum- 
phries, Hric Field, T. B. Lawrence, U. B. 
Walmsley, Ivor Fraser, Robt. Thornberry, Thos. 
Russell, Walter Hill, Fernand A. Marteau, A. E. 
Goodwin, H. Thomson Clark, Geo. Springfield, 
Geo. Scott, Henry Burton, James Strong. 

General Committee: Chairman, C. Harold 
Vernon. 

Thirty Club of London—Represented by OC. 
Harold Vernon, John Cheshire, W. 8S. Crawford. 
Philip Emanuel and members. 

Newspaper Proprietors’ Association—Lieut.- 
Col. E. F, Lawson, D.S.0O., M.C., B. F. Crosfield, 
T. W. McAra. 

Weekly Newspaper and Periodicals Proprie- 
tors’ Association—George Springfield, OC. R. 
Johnson, 8S. H. Perren, B. 8S. Agnew. 

Newspaper Society—Sir James Owen, 
tine Knapp. Frederick L. Armstrong. 


Valen- 


Scottish Daily Newspaper Society—H. Thom- 
son Clark, H. J. Lees, J. A. W. Mudie. 4 

British Association of Trade and Technical 
Journals (now amalgamated with W.N.P.P.A.)— 
Sir Edward Iliffe, Percival Marshall. 

Association of British Advertising Agente— | 
James Strong, W. H. Carr, A. J. Greenly. ! 

A.B.A.A. Audit Bureau—Philip Benson, R. J, 
Sykes, Paul E. Derrick. 

Association of Advertisement Managers—H, ©, 
Paterson, F. Osborne, A. Shewin-Thomas. 

Inc. Sales Managers’ Association—Arthur 
Chadwick. 

Inc. Society of Advertisement Consultants— 
Thomas Russell. 

Inc. Association of Retail 
Ernest Jackson. 

Inc. Society of British Advertisers—N, PF, 
Kingzett, J. A. Kenningham, H. T, Humphries, 

Aldwych Club—V. J. Reveley, DB. T. Nind, W, _ 
H. Beable, 

Publicity Club of London—Robert T, Thorn- 
berry, Roy Hardy, J. D. Mugford. 

Fleet Street Club—Charles Crane, Gilbert A. 
Godley, A. Harold Paine. ! 

United Billposters’ Association—W. BE. Biggs, 
Walter Hill, Charles Pascall. 

London Billposters’ Association—Henry Bur- 
ton, Geo. Davey, J. Richards. 

British Association of Display Men—E, Will- 
son, L. Feery, W. Rowe. 

Federation of Master Process Hngravers—A, 
Dargavel, A. Craske, F. H. Vaus. 

Federation of Master Printers—Col. H. Rivers 
Fletcher, W. B. Wykes, C. Arthur Bates, A. DB. | 
Goodwin. 

Advertising Club of Ulster—Sam G. Haughton, 

Irish Newspaper Society—J. J. Symington. 

Women’s Advertising Club of London—Miss 
Marion Jean Lyon, Miss Meerloo, Miss F. Sang- 
ster. 

London Chamber of Commerce (Advertising 
Section)—Lord Blyth, J. Gray Buchanan, J.P., 

A, EH. Canney. 

Regent Advertising Club—H. T. Widgery. 

Publicity Club of Liverpool—C. Forbes Keir, 
C. F. Rymer, Geo. Thompson. 

Continental Interests—Fernand A. Marteau. 

Official Convention Secretary—Andrew Milne. 

Full particulars of other committees and gen- 
eral progress will be given in EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER week by week. 


Distributors—T, 


BRITISH ADVERTISING ASSOCIATIONS AND 


CLUBS 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF BRITISH AD- 
VERTISERS, LTD., 134 Fleet Street, London, 
BH. C. 4. (Branch offices: Veno Bldgs., Man- 
chester; 22 Renfield Street, Glasgow). Ob- 
jects: To protect and promote the common 
interests of buyers of publicity; to secure and 
authenticate facts regarding zirculations and 
advertising values; to watch all developments 
affecting advertisers (legislative, economical, 
etc.), and support or resist them by the or- 
ganized co-operation of advertisers. To pro- 
vide data and statistics concerning advertis- 
ing trade and conditions and generally fulfill 
the functions of the authoritative trade so- 
ciety of the British National Advertisers. 
Officers: Vice Presidents: Lord Leverhulme, 
Sir Jesse Boot, Bt., Sir Herbert T. F. Par- 
sons, Bt., Sir Hedley F. Le Bas. Honorary 
Central Executives: Mr. W. H. Hartley (Chair- 
man) (International Multigraph Co. (Britain) 
Ltd., Mr. A. C. Beet (United Dairies, Ltd.), 
Mr. Alan Bruce (Debenham’s Ltd., represent- 
ing the London Fur Trades Association), Mr. 
F, B. Dadd (Sturtevant Engineering Co., Ltd.), 
Mr. A. Drummond (Drummond Bros. Ltd., rep- 
resenting the British Tool Trade Association), 
Mr. A. W. Fisher (J. Pullar & Sons Ltd., 
representing the National Federation of Dyers 
and Cleaners), Mr. F. W. Goodenough (repre- 
senting the British Commercial Gas Associa- 
tion), Mr. H. G. E. Greville (Anglo-American 
Oil Co., Ltd.), Mr. P. C. V. Grigsby (Lewis 
Berger & Sons, Ltd.), Mr. H. E. Hobbs 
(Spratts Patents, Ltd.), Mr. J. A. Kenning- 
ham (Condy & Mitchell, Ltd., and Secretary 
of the Association of Manufacturers.of British 
Proprietaries), Mr. A. C. McLellan (represent- 
ing the Office Appliance Trades Association), 
Mr. Russell Rumney (Ridges Food Co.), Mr. 
D. Schofield (McDougalls, Ltd.), Mr, D. Ven- 
tura (Australian Soap Co.), Mr. BE. B. Vignoles 
(Bvershed & Vignoles, Ltd., and Chairman of 
the Engineering Section), Mr. H. R. Watling 
(representing the British Cycle & Motor Cycle 
Manufacturers & Trades Union, Ltd.). Rep- 
resenting Northern PExecutive), Mr. A. W. 
Fisher (Puller’s, Ltd., representting Scottish 
Executive), Mr. J. D. ©. MacKay (School of 
Accountancy, representing Scottish Pxecutive). 
Also Provincial Bxecutives in Scotland and 
Northern England. General Secretary (Lon- 
don), H. T. Humphries; Secretaries, Provincial 
Executives, B. A. Ward (Manchester), D. J. 
Black (Glasgow). Membership subject to 
election by Hon. Central Executive. Open to 
all who buy but do not sell space, materials or 
service. Subscriptions grading from £5 5s, 
to £21 a year, according to advertising out- 


lays. Meetings held in London once a month, 
with occasional special meetings in other 
centres as circumstances require. Members 


include some 300 of the leading national ad- 
vertisers. Several of the larger business or- 
ganizations are affiliated. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING SOCIETY, 61 Fleet 
Street, London, BH. C. 4. Objects: The provi- 
sion of assistance, financial and practical, 
for necessitous cases in the ranks of the 
advertising profession. Hstablished 1913. Of- 
ficers: President, The Rt. Hon. Viscount 
Astor; Vice Presidents, Viscount Burnham, 
©. H., Viscount Hambleden, Viscount Lever- 
hulme, Viscount Rothermere, Lord Dewar, 
Lord Riddell, Sir Frank Newnes, Sir Edward 
Hulton, Sir W. E. Berry, Sir Herbert HF. 
Morgan, K. B. BH., Sir Charles W. Starmer, 


Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M. P., Mr. Walter Had- 

don; Trustees, Viscount Burnham, O. H., Vis- 
count Leverhulme and Mr. Walter Haddon; | 
Hon. Chairman, BH. W. Barney; Hon. Vice 
Chairman, B®. T. Nind; Hon. Committee, Mrs. 
E. M. Wilson, Miss M. J. Lyons, H. ©. An- 
ning, M. Blythe, Samson Clark, C. D. Fast- 
nedge, F. Johnston, G. J. Orange, ©. B. B., 
F. Osborne, H. ©. Paterson, A. Richardson, 
J. H. Salt, G. Scott, A. H. Simpson, H. 
Evan Smith; Hon. Treasurer, Jas. Strong; 
Hon. Secretary, Robert J. Owen. 


ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH ADVERTISING 
AGENTS, INC., 110 St. Martin’s Lane, Lon- 
don, W. C. 2. An association of many of the 
leading advertising agencies in Great Britain 
but not inclusive of all. Officers: President, 
L. O. Johnson (C. Mitchell & Co., Ltd.); 
Vice President, H. L. Mather (Mather & 
Crowther, Ltd.); Hon. Treasurer, Lionel Jack- j 
son (G, Street & Co., Ltd.); Hon. Secretary, 
Philip Benson (S. H. Benson, Ltd.); Seere- ) 
tary, M. Thunder. A separate. organization 
registered as the ‘‘Association of British Ad- 
vertising Agents Audit Bureau Limited’’ has 
now been formed to deal with net sales, but 
only members of this association are eligible 
for membership of the Bureau. The officers 
of the Bureau are: Philip Benson, Chairman; 

H. G. Saward, Hon. Secretary; R. J. Sykes, 
Hon. Treasurer. oe | 


ALDWYCH CLUB, LTD., 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand, London, W. C. 2.. A social club of 
advertising men and business men connected 
with the Press. Officers: President, Lord 
Beaverbrook; Chairman, Wareham Smith; 
Secretary, E. T. Nind; Treasurer, Bric A. 
Field. Subscriptions, £6 6s. per annum, . 
Entrance Fee, £6 6s, Affiliated to A. A. O. 
of W. 


THIRTY CLUB OF LONDON, 233 High Hollow, 
London, W. C. 1. Devoted to the betterment 
of advertising. President, C. Harold Vernon, 
38 Holborn Viaduct, London, B. C.; Vice 
President, John Cheshire, Lever House, Black- | 
friars, London, B. C.; Hon. Secretary, W, 8S. 
Crawford, 233 High Holborn, London, W. ©.; 
Treasurer, Philip Emanuel, 93 Long Acre, 
London, W. ©. The Club meets monthly, 
Subscription, Three Guineas per annum, Ags . | 
its name implies, the active membership is 
limited to thirty. The President, C. H. Ver- 
non, is Chairman of District 14, A. A. ©. of - } 
W., with which the Club is affiliated. q 


PUBLICITY CLUB OF LONDON, Hotel Cecil, al 
Strand, London, W. C. 2. Objects: To provide _ 
facilities for lectures, discussions and debates | 
upon all.matter pertaining to advertising; e 
to arrange instructional visits to printing, 
paper, blockmaking and other works of in- 

= 


ba 


terest to advertising men and women; to 
gather information upon any matters pertain- 
ing to advertising and to record same; to es- 
tablish and maintain a Reference Library for 
the use of members, to publish reports of — 
the Club’s meetings and any other material 
which the executive shall deem desirable; to 
form local branches and generally to take any 
other steps which the executive may deem 
expedient to promote the welfare of the Club. © 
Has over 600 members. Names of Officers: — 
Chairman, Mr. R. TT. Thornberry; Hon, 
Treasurer, Mr. B. J, Peacock; Hon. Secretary, — 
(Continued on page 194) 
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NOW! 
In San Francisco 


The Daily News 


Is Second 
in the evening field 


exceeding the former second paper in total advertising 


Total lineage for November and December is shown in 
the comparison below: Rovceber Dacanber 


S. F. Call-Post 791,700 lines 747,096 lines 
S. F. Daily News 663,530 lines 591,360 lines 
S. F. Bulletin ......... 620,410 lines 573,356 lines 


This heralds an important advertising change in San Francisco. Jumping 
from third to second place was a natural and fully expected climax to the 
Daily News’ remarkable advertising and circulation achievements in [923: 
Month by month this paper has grown! Final figures for the year show that 
The Daily News also 


Made the Largest Advertising Gain in San Francisco 


During the year 1923 ———_ 
Daily News .......... Gained 1,449,784 lines 


Call-Poste aaa. noe. Gained 1,236,746 lines 
Examiner sae Gained 1,125,940 lines 
Chronicles ae wess fe. Gained 600,054 lines 


Bulletins: 42.45.0002... Gained 4,522 lines 


And here’s the reason: In 1923 The Daily News reached its highest total in 
circulation—was FIRST in home-delivered circulation in the evening field 
and Second in home-delivered circulation in San Francisco. The Daily News 


DOES reach the home! 


National Advertising Representatives 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, Inc. | 


New York: 52 Vanderbilt Ave. Chicago: 5 North Wabash Ave. 


Cleveland Cincinnati San Francisco 


Note: All figures quoted were compiled by the Oakland Tribune and are reproduced through courtesy of that paper. 
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For Every Purpose 


The greatest system ever devised for handling mailing lists of 
any size for any purpose. All operations are done at high speed 
and printing process is done over a rotary drum, assuring perfect 
printing and keeping down the cost of addressing and mailing. 


Addressi d Mailing Machi 
With this system the Circulation Manager has the lists under his 

personal observation and supervision—every new name, renewal, 
change of address, stop, etc., is taken care of up to within an hour 
of going to press or office closing time. 
Get away from the old galley system; use your linotype machine 
for other purposes; increase the efficiency of both the circulation and 
| mail room departments. 


Ask any of the following newspapers who use 


the Pollard-Alling 
system to tell you what they think of it. 


Newspapers Using The Pollard. Alling System 


/ *Kansas City Star 
*Kansas City Times 
Kansas City Journal-Post 
Kansas City Daily Drovers Telegram 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
| Montreal Star 
} Des Moines Register & Tribune 
/ 


New Orleans Times-Picayune 

Lansing (Mich,) State Journal 

Wichita (Kan.) Eagle 

Baltimore Sun 

Forward (Jewish daily), New York, 
N.Y. 


Burlington Free Press, Burlington, Ver, 
*St. Paul Daily News 

Omaha Bee 
*Omaha Daily News 

Brooklyn, N. Y¥., Daily Eagle 
Middletown, N, Y., Herald 

Rochester, N. ¥,, Democrat & Chronicle 
Minnesota Daily Star, Minneapolis 
Philadelphia Inquirer L’Evenement, Quebec, Canada 

these newspapers use our Automatic Mailing Machine—printing name and 
address of subscriber on margin of papers at speed of 12,000 to 15,000 per hour, 


Write to them or to us and learn about big saving effected in 


*St, Paul Dispatch 
*St. Paul Pioneer Press 
*Oklahoma City Oklahoman 
*Oklahoma City Times 

| | *Atlanta Constitution 
Chicago Daily Drovers Journal 
*Topeka Daily Capital 


*All 


mailing costs. 


Reliefograph (Power Driven) 


Reliefograph, for embossing names, addresses, 
etc., on aluminum plates; equipped with one- 
sixth horse-power motor. Capacity, 250 name 


plates per hour. 
Style “C” Reliefograph 


Operated by hand lever, not motor 
driven—capacity 50 embossed plates per 
hour. Absolutely noiseless. 


No matter 
what system you 
are using now, 
if your list ts 
over 3,000 we 
can save you 
money. Write 
for particulars 
giving us the 
size of your list, 
nature of your 
business and 
frequency of ad- 
dressing. There 
is scarcely a 
daily newspaper 
mailing list too 
large to be han- 
dled by one per- 
son with the 
Pollard - Alling 
tem. 


Style “H’—motor driven Addresser 


Equipped with one-sixth horse power motor and 
counter. Prints addresses for mailer strip on paper 
in rolls, office proof for reference, newspapers and 
publications directly on margin, cut wrappers, en- 
velopes, bills, statements or anything to be addressed. 

| Capacity, 12,000 addresses on mailer strip or proof 
| per hour, 3000 addresses on anything hand fed per 
hour. . 


POLLARD-ALLING MANUFACTURING CO. 


Addressing and Mailing Machines. 


. 220-230 W. 19th St., New York City 
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CLUBS 
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Mr. D. J. Mugford, 36 Leadenhall Street, 
London, EB. C. 3. Subscription: 21s. per year. 
Frequency of meetings: Hvery fortnightly 
Monday. Affiliated to the A. A. C. of W. 


WOMEN’S ADVERTISING CLUB OF LONDON, 
President, Miss Marion Jean Lyon, ‘‘Punch”’ 
Offices, 10 Bouverie Street, H. C.; Hon. Sec- 
retary, Miss B. J. MacLachlan, W. S. Craw- 
ford, Ltd., 233 High Holborn, W. GC. 
Affiliated with A. A. ©. of W. 


REGENT AD CLUB. President, Major ‘TT. 
Worswick, Polytechnic, Regent Street, W.; 
Chairman, Cyril Freer, 3 Russell Chambers, 
Holborn, W. C.; Hon. Secretary, Miss Muriel 
G. Atkins, 5 Talbot Houses, S. B. Affiliated 
with A. A. CO. of W. 


PUBLICITY CLUB OF LIVERPOOL. Chairman 
and President, C. F. Rymer, Publicity Club 
Liverpool, Liverpool; Joint Hon. Secretaries, 
Douglas Munro, Press Club, Liverpool; T. W. 
Roberts, 20 Carlton Bldgs., Rumford Street, 
Liverpool. Affiliated with A. A. C. of W. 

ADVERTISING CLUB OF ULSTER, President, 
S. G. Haughton, Frazer & Haughton, Culley- 
backey, Co, Antrim, Ireland; Hon. Secretary, 
Victor Salter, 124 Royal Avenue, Belfast. 
Affiliated with A. A. C. of W. 


PUBLICITY CLUB OF IRELAND, 65 Middle 
Abbey Street, Dublin. Committee: Sir T, 
Robinson, Messrs. R. A. Bolton, F. P. Doug- 
las, R. Evans, W. Morrison Gibb, P. J. Gilles- 
pie, T. A. Grehan, H. Jauncey, K. J. Kenny, 
W. E. Magill, J. Malone, C. BH. McConnell, 
P. T. Montford, F. M. Summerfield and Brian 
D. O’Kennedy, Hon. Secretary. 

LEEDS PUBLICITY CLUB, Leeds, Yorkshire, 
In process of formation at time of going to 
press. 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF DISPLAY MEN, 
President, H. Willson, Kodak, Ltd., Belsize 
Road, Kilburn, N. W.; Vice President, G. W. 
8S. Deadman, Army & Navy Stores, Victoria, 


S. W.; Secretary, Miss J. I. Chenery, 43 
Blandford Street, W. 1. Affiliated with 
Ae A. Gz of, We 


FEDERATION OF MASTER PRINTERS, Presi- 
dent, Col. N. Rivers, Fletcher Castle Works, 
Norwich; Secretary, A. E. Goodwin, 24 Hol- 
born, E. C. 1. Affiliated with A. A. C. of W. 

INCORPORATED SALES MANAGERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, Chairman, Arthur Chadwick, Amal- 
gamated Publicity Service, Bucknall Street, 
W. 0.; President, G. S. Stevens, Eucryl Ltd., 
138 Boro’ High Street, S. B.; Hon. Secretary, 
S. F. Talbot, Sentinel House, Southampton 


Row, W. C. Affiliated with A. A. C. of W. 
INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF ADVERT, 
CONSULTANTS, President, Thos. Russell, 


Clun House, Surrey Street, W. C.; Hon. See- 
retary, William T. Moss, Clun House, Surrey 
Street, W. C. Affiliated with A. A. C. of W. 


LONDON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ADVER- 
TISING SECTION, President, Lord Kylsant, 
D. C. M. G., Chelsea House, Cadogan Place, 
S. W.; Secretary, A. de V. Leigh, 97 Cannon 
Street, E. C. 4 

AMERICAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN 
LONDON, & Waterloo Place, London, 8. W. 1. 
An association of business men whose first 
aim is to provide all advice and help in 
promoting business relations between Great 
Britain and the U. §S. President, *F, B. 
Powell (Anglo-American Oil Co., Ltd.); 1st 

President, *J. Grant Forbes (Blair & 

Co. (London), Ltd.); 2nd Vice President, 

*K. W. Libby; Hon. Treasurer, *Robert Grant, 

Jr. (Higginson & Co.); Hon,’ Secretary, *W. 


T. Coe (Consolidation Coal Co.); Consulting 
Directors, The American Consul General in 
London, the Commercial Attaché to the 
American Hmbassy, the Counsellor to the 
American Bmbassy; Directors, R. H. Cabell 
(Armour & Co., Ltd.), *Frederie Carroll 
(Corn Products Co., Ltd.), G. M. Cassatt, 


Paul B. Derrick (Paul B. Derrick Advertising 
Agency, Ltd.), M. ©. Dizer (Hoover Suction 
Sweeper Co., Ltd.), Robert Frothingham, Jr. 
(Merkham Trading Co., Ltd.), Wm. Gourlay 
(American Express Co., Inc.), BD. B. Lane 
(Remington Typewriter Co., Ltd.), George A. 


Mower (Sturtevant Engineering Co., Ltd.), 
*R. B. F. Randolph (Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York), *H. BH. Robbins (Herbert HB. 


Robbins, Ltd.), R. P. C. Sanderson (Baldwin 
Locomotive Works), L. P. Sheldon (Blair & 
Co., Inc.), *W. H. Utz, (Jenkins Bros.), G. 
K. Weeks (The National City Bank of New 
York), Joseph H. Willson (Dodge Bros. 
(Britain), Ltd. 

Executive Committee, Indicated by *; Sec- 
retary, Henry R. Amory. 

UNITED BILLPOSTERS’ ASSOCIATION AND 
LONDON BILLPOSTERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
President, W. E. Biggs, The Keighley Bingley 
Skipton District Billposting Co., Ltd., Russell 
Street, Keighley; Secretary, Geo, F, Smith, 
31 Gt. James Street, Bedford Row, W. 0. 
Affiliated with A. A. C. of W. 


ADVERTISING CLUBS, ETC.— 


FRANCE AND BELGIUM 


PARIS 


CERCLE DES PUBLICITAIRES FRANCAIS 
(Paris). President, L. Serre, 25 Boulevard 
des Italiens, Paris. 

CORPORATION DES TECHNICIENS DE LA 
PUBLICITE, President, EB. T. Damour, 44 
Avenue de la Granda, Armee, Paris (17a). 


BRUSSELS 


CHAMBRE SYNDICALE DE LA PUBLICITE, 
President, Geo. Sellier, Palais d’Bgmont, § 
Place du Petit-Sablon, Brussels, 


OVERSEAS JOURNALISTS’ ASSO. | 
CIATIONS IN LONDON 


BRITISH INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
JOURNALISTS, 32 Victoria Street, London, 
S. W. 1. Objects: These are defined as 
follows: The Object of the Association shall 
be to maintain friendly relations between its 
members and the members of the Foreign As. 
sociations of Journalists constituting the Ip- 
ternational Union of Press Associations, and 
to take any other steps which the Associa- 
tion deems desirable to promote the profes- 
sional and social interests of the members. 
Officers: President, Sir William Berry, Bart.; 
Hon. Treasurer, Walter Jerrold, F. J. la 
Hon. General Secretary, Leon Gaster, F. J. G 
Membership qualifications and subscriptions: 
The Association consists of journalists only, 
ladies or gentlemen who are or who are 


? 


qualified to be, members or associates of the | 


Incorporated Institute of Journalists of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and who are, 


Society of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
nomination. of a candidate, not a member of 
the above bodies, 


proposer and two seconders, qualified Mem- 


or are 
qualified to be, Members of the Newspaper 


must be supported by a 


bers of the Association, and the nomination — 


form shall contain the name of the publica- 
tion with which the candidate is associated, 
The Annual Subscription is Ten Shillings, 
Frequency of Meetings: Meetings take place 
at intervals throughout the year and visits 
to foreign countries (sometimes at the invita. 
tion of the Governments of the countries 
visited) are arranged periodically. Affiliated 
Organizations: The Association is affiliated 
with the Union Internationale of Press Ags: 
sociations, founded in 1894 for the purpose 
of promoting friendship among journalists of 
different countries, and of advancing matters 
of professional importance as well as for the 
consideration and discussion of questions of 
professional interest by delegates of the vari- 
ous Associations. The Association also works 
in co-operation with the Institute of Jour- 
nalists, The Newspaper Proprietors’ Associa- 
tion, the Foreign Press Association and the 
Association of American Correspondents in 
London. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN CORRESPOND- 
ENTS IN LONDON, 20 Cockspur Street, Lon- 
don, S. W. 1. 
to promote co-operation among its members, F 
to protect their interests and to assist their 
work, by securing such recognition and facili- 
ties as are available from Government depart- 
ments, public bodies and other sources of 
news. Officers: President, John §S. Steele 
(Chicago Tribune); Vice President, Leonard 
Holme (New York Times); Secretary, Arthur 
E. Mann (New York World); Treasurer, Hal — 
O’Flaherty (Chicago Daily News); Bxecutive 
Committee, John L, Balderston (New York 
World), D. MeKenzie (Associated Press), 
Ernest Marshall (New York Times), Karl 
Walter (Reciprocal News Service), W. H. 
Millgate (Detroit News). Membership quali- 
fications: Full members, who are fully ac- 
credited resident members of the Staffs of 
American daily newspapers and news agencies’ 
Maintaining a cable service. Associate mem- 
bers, who are visiting representatives of 
American newspapers, publications and news _ 
agencies or occasional mail correspondents 
who are properly accredited. 


FOREIGN PRESS ASSOCIATION IN LONDON. 
Objects: To hold together the interests of 
foreign newspaper correspondents located in 
London. President, M. J, de Marsillac, Le 
Journal Offices, 176 Fleet Street, London, 


NEWS DISTRIBUTING AGENCIES 


IN GREAT BRITAIN 


PRESS ASSOCIATION, LTD., Byron House, 85 
Fleet Street, London, BH, C. 4. The Associa-— 
tion is a co-operative one, owned by the 
provincial newspapers of the United Kingdom. 
Hach class of newspaper—morning, evening 
or weekly—must hold the number of shares — 


= | 


| 


i 


| 


Objects of the Association are 


] 
| 
| 


| 
| 


) | 
1} 
| 


| 
| 
| 


q 


; 
| 
| 


prescribed for its class, neither more nor less. _ 


The object of the Association 
lection and supply to its 
other papers of reliable news. 


is the col- 


Officers are: 


| 
| 
members and 


Messrs. Harry C. Robbins and G. B. Hodgson, _ 
Joint General Managers, and P. A. Shaw, 
Secretary. The present chairman is Col. | 
Egbert Lewis, of the Bath Herald. The | 
Annual Meeting of shareholders is held in | 


May. 


REUTERS, LTD, 
ing director, London office; F. Douglas Wil- — 
liams, general manager, New York office. 


CENTRAL NEWS, LTD., 5 New Bridge Street. 
London, E. ©. 4, 
gaged 
Photographs to the Newspapers, Clubs, ete., 
of the country and of foreign countries on 
a commercial basis. Managing Director, — 
W. P. Forbes. 
organizations are the Central News 
America and Central News Photo Service, and 
the New York News Bureau Association at 26 


? 


Beaver Street, New York, U. S. A., but have 


close relations for the interchange of news- 
telegrams with the Fournier News Agency. 

Paris, and the Vaz Dias News Agency, Am- 

sterdam. 


Sir Roderick Jones, manag- y 


The only foreign se | 
0! 


> 


ul 


The Central News is en- a | 
in the supply of News and News- 4 


EXCHANGE TELEGRAPH CO., UTD,, 64 Can- 


non Street, London, HB. C, 4, For the supply 
of News of every description to newspapers, 
clubs, institutions and private persons. Of 
ficers: Wilfred King, Managing Director; 
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Ten Years Progress of the 
Wood Dry Mat 


In 1913 the Wood Dry Mat was introduced to an unbelieving newspaper world. Publishers and 
stereotypers united in saying it could not be done and only because it had not been done before. 


Then began a long and tedious process of convincing the skeptics,—a process that all new things 
must undergo and which made it so costly to establish the Autoplate and other revolutionary inventions. 


The world war accelerated the progress of the dry mat. The saving of fuel, transportation and men 
necessary to the Government to prosecute the war brought it into successful use in many newspaper 
plants that were shorthanded and also unable to obtain proper materials with which to make their own 
mats. 


The enormous saving in time was of utmost importance. Speed only made possible the winning of 
the war. Asa means of quickly disseminating war propaganda and arousing the people the newspaper 
was of incalculable value to the Government. The dry mat did its part in enabling dozens of newspapers 
to rush to press with late news and save precious time. 


And so, circumstances forced early recognition of the dry mat from many who still doubted its prac- 
ticability. 

The post war high price era, or what might be termed the ‘‘hold-up’’ period, when the price of print 
paper and other newspaper necessities soared to the point of compelling the suspension of many publica- 
tions, the selling price of the Wood Dry Mat was but moderately advanced. The original dry mat of Ger- 
man make was put on the American market at 25 cents each. The average selling price of the Wood Dry 
Mat during the war was about 17 cents. The highest price ever charged for it, and that for but a short 
time, was 20 cents. The selling price is now, and for two years past has been, considerably lower and not- 
withstanding a substantial advance in the cost of labor and materials. 

The Wood Flong Corporation did not take advantage of the opportunity offered it to profiteer and 
the records show that the dry mat advanced less in selling price than did any other article needed in the 
manufacture of newspapers. Increasing production kept down the price and this with the dependable 
service supplied by the Company gained the confidence of publishers and brought the dry mat rapidly into 
general use. 

Today several hundred newspaper plants have ceased making mats, have forever discarded steam 
tables and use Wood Dry Mats exclusively. Double the number converted in 1922 adopted the process 
in 1923. No fewer than one hundred new newspaper plants operate with dry mats and have never been 
equipped with steam tables nor used wet mats. 

Publishers are now fully convinced that the Wood Dry Mat is a success in every way and an invalu- 
able aid in the printing of newspapers. Fully 80% of our stereotypers are now boosting instead of knock- 
ing it. They have learned that the dry mat has brought about an important advance in the stereotyping 
art and has made their labor easier and their working conditions far more agreeable. 

The Wood Flong Corporation believes it has justly earned whatever measure of success it has at- 
tained in establishing the dry mat as a newspaper necessity. It believes its intimate knowledge of its own 
business and the close attention it gives it; its fair treatment in selling price and its always unfailing serv- 
ice have fairly earned the confidence and respect of the newspaper industry. 

The Company will not be swerved from its fixed policy of fair dealing. It will not lower its standard 
of quality by cheapening its product in order to meet competition. It will, however, promptly and volun- 
tarily give each and every newspaper the full benefit of whatever reduction in selling price the lessening 
of costs may make possible. 

Prospective customers of 1924 may be assured of complete satisfaction with the Wood Dry Mat and 
of conscientious consideration of their needs and faithful service. 


BENJAMIN WOOD, President. 


WOOD FLONG CORPORATION 


501 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK N. Y. 
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| | HOE: SUPREM 


That Hoe products and Hoe features, including the Patented Auto- 
matic Ink Pump System of Distribution, without which no large News- 
paper Press is up-to-date, have again received the enthusiastic endorse- 

| ment of Publishers the world over is proved conclusively by the list of 


1923 orders, which constitutes the largest year’s business ever done by 
this Company. | 


HOE “SUPERSPEED” OCTUPLE PRESS 
| Equipped with the Hoe Patented Automatic Ink Pump System of Distribution 


THE SPEEDIEST AND MOST EFFICIENT NEWSPAPER PRESS MADE 


In spite of the fact that we have the largest, best equipped and most q 
efficient plant of its kind in the world and are making plans to increase | 
it materially, the tremendous demand for Hoe Machinery at the present 
time impels us to ask our friends to consider as far in advance as pos- 
sible their probable needs in the way of new equipment, so that they may 

- hl give us sufficient time to take care of them properly. 


Hoe Presses Excel Both in Quantity and Quality of Output, 
Paper Wastage; they are therefore the Most Economical to — 


R. HOE 


504-520 GRAND STREET, 


109-112 Borough Road, 


7 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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CY CONTINUES 


SOME 1923 ORDERS FOR HOE PRESSES 


; NEW PLANTS London Daily Telegraph BP na 1 Machine 
Bap Angeles Herald ................. 4. Unit-Type Double Sextuples New Haven Register We deraielaae\s ia. eiafe.s 1 Machine 
Philadelphia RECTAN Bircyeiistobors 4: agaks 24 16- mere Se abeanced Units. New York Sun-Herald wisi si shelpishnici ze ouegs I Superspeed Machine 
polumbus Dispatch ee ered etereececees 12 16-page Superspeed Units ee eechar Observers eee ' mee abe - ap 
Bun Francisco Chronicle ............. 10 16-page Superspeed Units oe Ch eents Press Bia. nn 1 Machine Ag) 
DOUBLE-SEXTUPLE MACHINES Schenectady Union-Star ........+.++- 1 Machine 
Se@inore American and News ...... 3 Unit-Type Machines Williamsport. Grit) .ttess <1 ¢ eye ctale hiclelere 1 Machine 
ther Hearst Publications ............ 5 Unit-Type Machines = SMALLER ROTARY zSSE 
Meadelphia Bulletin’................ 4 Superspeed Machines SMALLER ROTARY PRESSES 
Bea AIRY LINGWS os - «cis estes sce > 3 Unit-Type Machines Toronto Star §2 16-page Superspeed Units 
MREMOFK DIMES fiers clas vale cesas cies stChscrspecd Machineaeal es hss. ai) ee Mola te U1 Color Unit | 
18 S (1 Unit-Type Machine Sunderland Echo Co., ES ee fete tet feletals 2 3-Roll Machines 
ES pi OR ee 14 16-page Decks monetiill Dispatches aero tee 1 40-page Simplex : 
gsociated Newspapers, Ltd. ........ 1 Unit-Type Machine Butler Eagle ........++.+eseeesereees 1 32-page Simplex s 
BPE PE ATISICH ace fo le wne te cee es 1 Machine Capper Publications ........++++++++. Y54- Roll Machine 
@s Angeles Examiner ...............- 1 Unit-Type Machine Christchurch Sun .......+.+e+eeeeeees 1 Superspeed Quadruple : 
ST SS ee 1 Machine Cumberland News ........+++eseeeeee 1 4-Roll Machine % 
Tellington Evening Post ............ 1 Machine Florida Times-Union ..........++++-- 2 16-page Units : 
GalvieStotia LE Li DUN) sate tele le aieiels sins ote e)e's 1 32-page Simplex : 
DECUPLE AND OCTUPLE MACHINES eee News Association ....-+.+++- 1 4-Roll Machine 
Seminiton @ Cosebtd..i... sss... 0-.-- 6 Octuple Machines aterson Evening News ..........++-- 2 16-page Decks f 
‘ 9 Portland. Oregonian: ... sees caren «.¢ 2 16-page Decks y 
Seveland Plain Dealer ............... i par ee cae Portsmouth (England) News ........ 1 4-Roll Machine : 
at GR ey 3 Superspeed Octuples El Sol (Havana) ........++s+seeeeees 1 Quadruple | » 
fhmond News-Leader ............. 2 Superspeed Decuples Taunton Gazette ..........seeeeeeee 1 32-page Simplex 
Issociated Newspapers, Ltd. ......... 2 Unit-Type Octuples Toledo Times wen beg eee eeecc neers 1 Quadruple ; : 
A 2 Unit-Type Octuples L’Opinione (Philadelphia) ............ 1 24-page Machine é 
rsey City Journal ............ee00- 2 Superspeed Octuples hems ournemouth, Ey Chol te). sie ste)ete oye 1 3-Roll Machine 
tact Telegraph .............-..0.- 1 8-Roll Machine Northeastern Gazette .2.......-e005- 1 3-Roll Machine i 
| SES 1 8-Roll Machine Ontarios ress’ (Canadair: seisieste ceili 1 3-Roll Machine we 
‘ortsmouth (England) Evening News 2 4-Roll Machines La Sentinelle (Woonsocket) pacleseeiesyas 1 3-Roll Machine \ 
isnton Daily News ...........--++0: 1 Decuple Machine Leicester Daily Mercury ............. 1 2-Roll Machine i 
BRAT Mercury ....2.0.-00ees cence sy 1 5-Roll Machine Manawatu Standard Se Soe ee 1 2-Roll Machine 
BEA TipiN Clete en sie ake were ala. 6% 1 Decuple Machine Pittsburgh (Kansas) Sun ............. 1 16-page ste 
ivdney Evening News ...........-.- {1 More Superspeed Octuple San Diego Union .....+..++s+eseseees it aegis 
12 16-page Color Decks Ger peed 
oye) 1 Unit-Type Octuple Plat PARE OULIIAL Yes c/ateit ere) etsfelers) distatete sists 1 16-page Decuple Unit 
lamden Raticres Sere ee 1 Superspeed Octuple Pvatisvillex Courier. cp. sc sells see si cialis 1 16-page Sextuple Unit 
Rea Ta Marina..........sccrcces 1 Superspeed Octuple Harrispure’s Patriot: a sec se see alert 1 16-page Octuple Deck 
Inoxville Journal & Tribune ........ 1 Unit-Type Octuple Shaaee BGG). «cides chord ee eka chat 1 16-page Color Deck | 
ERE StAT A rice saree te eso cnis see 30 1 Superspeed Octuple epEne. eld Leader (Mo.) .........++- 1 16-page Sextuple Unit 
lowell Courier-Citizen ............... 1 Octuple Machine Cae Desa pe mig tae waded metas 1 16-page Deck 
or IGG oo Bneer bcs oe eee 1 Superspeed Oiaees reenville News ....+-+ss++seresrees 1 8-page Deck 
velbourne Herald .............++.-+- 1 Unit-Type Octuple {U : 
sewark Star-Eagle ...........-.++++- 1 Superspeed Octuple hel MOET COLOR Esse : . 
few Bedford Standard .............. 1 Superspeed Octuple Hearst Publications PR erate meoraetsis 2 More 24-Cylinder Machines 
jew Orleans Times- peey one Lae tee leSuperspeed GOctip le mmmmmMmNMMECE i PROT me ky) on -iciekelereiaiai(« sichshe las oae 7 Sets of 4 Additional Units 
‘ew York Evening Mail. sete cearens 1 Unit-Type Octuple Philadelphia Inquirer .............+>- 1 24-Cylinder Machine 
Isaka Asahi Shimbun ............... 1 More Superspeed Octuple Philadelphia Public Ledger ........... 1 20-Cylinder Machine 
MD aily. NGWS Techies cs scee selene 1 More Unit-Type Octuple San Francisco Chronicle ............. 1 15-Cylinder Machine 
ROMO TLIZeT EN rt isiccers cas eesti essen 1 Unit-Type Octuple Oakland Tribune ............+-se00e 1 10-Cylinder_ Machine 
MA MPOUTNAN Ss aeisccs ss selec eceons 1 Unit-Type Octuple OST OIE OSE ie peteiie ciottete «al ote he" siai es) ove 1 8-Cylinder Machine 
fortland Press-Herald ............3.. 1 Unit-Type Octuple El Heraldo de Cuba ........++++5+0- 1 8-Cylinder Machine 
ivdney Sunday LEVEEA 3S ett ehartotes Meiers ate 1A rit= Type Octuple St: Paul Dispatch as. d stab ole. Sidhe tyes ews’ ie 2.6 1 8-Cylinder Machine 
lerre Haute Tribune ............... 1 Unit-Type Octuple Florida Times-Union ...............- 3 8-page Units 
Ree e teeny ner ster ernst : eae Baber ae MAGAZINE AND INTAGLIO PRESSES 
Vaterbury American & Republican... 1 Unit-Type Octuple = : {2 96-page Magazine Presses 
Vichita Basie PEM ATT BU 7 Re Do 1 Unit-Type Octuple Ford Motor Co. (Detroit) ....-..+-+. 11 Color Cover-Printing Press 
MCeS-BArre gl CAGer on... cc). oc ce eice en 1 Superspeed Octuple Street & Smith (New York)......... Z 96-page Magazine Presses 
PETER OST Rent eee oath kam. 8 os 1 Octuple Machine U. S. Government Printing Office.... a oa page pean Presses 
a) Meee : age Magazine Press 
SEXTUPLES Sprague Publishing Co. (Detroit).... 1 a2 pace Mceosiee Presa 
Rei ines GO Ltdiy ats. oo os eae 3 Machines he Cornwall Bress)s ltd. <i as 0)o- 1 32-page Magazine Press 
Pastresi ra rertee tee ces eye sole 2 Unit-Type Machines ROMGe MGAZEtTS Corecess ban at nerete ere es 1 32-page Magazine Press 
joston PREIELICA TINA Wh ican best to snaieue'ss 3 More 16-page Units Friend Newspapers, Ltd. ..........-. 1 32-page Magazine Press 
jrooklyn Dan yawea ole As ea etetartacte «tors. 1 Superspeed Machine Srdney Oulletions.: Gabi es gent ai =\- 1 32-page Magazine Press 
fee eton Pal etteseri is tas ces > ee 1 Unit-Type Machine Pious. Vink | DI eStan. deen ences stale sefelsls ee, 0 5 More Two-Roll  Intaglio 
| ed SEALE UIOULMAL oc scels,s sisve.viv:e 075,» 1 Color Machine Machines 


as well as in Invariable Dependability and Freedom from 
perate and the Most Profitable Investment for Publishers 
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ortland 


—It wasn’t always, but now it 
is the fact that the Oregon 
Daily Journal has the largest 
circulation in Portland of any 
newspaper published in Port- 
land. 


—Also+-The Oregon Journal 
is the largest afternoon news- 
paper published in the Pacific 
Northwest. When you think of 
circulation—think of that. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Sunday over 


108,000 


Daily over 


86,000 


THE NORTHWEST'S 
LARGEST AFTERNOON NEWSPAPER 


Dominates in Portland 
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BRITISH NEWS AGENCIES 


(Continued from page 196) 


Geo. F. Hamilton, Secretary; DB. G. Tillyer, 
Chief Engineer. Subscriptions: According to 
Service taken. Branch Offices, 71 Lord 
Street, Liverpool; West India House, Bald- 
win Street, Bristol; 24 Middle _ Street, 
Brighton; Crown Chambers, Land of Green 
Ginger, Hull; 3 Royal Exchange Court, & 
Queen Street, Glasgow; 61 Albion Street, 
Leeds; 3 Brown Street, Manchester. 

ASSOCIATED PRESS OF AMERICA, London 
office, 24 Old Jewry, London, HB. C. 2; R. M. 
Collins, head of London staff. 

UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATIONS OF AMERICA, 
London office, 161 Temple Chambers, London, 
EB. C. 4. Ed L. Keen, manager. 

AUSTRALIAN PRESS ASSOCIATION, 2 Salis- 
bury Square, Fleet St., London, B. C. 4. A 
news organization of newspapers on the lines 
of the Associated Press of America; Taylor 
Darbyshire, manager. 


RRITISH NEWSPAPER 


ASSOCIATIONS 


THE NEWSPAPER SOCIETY, 2 Salisbury 
Square, London, BE. C. 4. The Newspaper 
Society, founded in 1836 as the Provincial 
Newspaper Society, was reconstituted in 1917 
and 1921. In the latter year it became the 
one organization representative of the news- 
paper press of England and Wales (with the 
exception of the London daily and Sunday 
newspapers); the Irish Newspaper Society is 
affiliated to it, and it is in close touch with 
the Scottish Daily Newspaper Society. A 
number of local associations throughout Eng- 
land and Wales act with and strengthen the 
work of the central office. The Society’s 
activities include: Issuing of a Monthly 
Confidential Circular to members, supple- 
mented by special circular letters on matters 
of urgency; supplying of information con- 
cerning the standing of advertising agents; 
negotiating with Trade Unions upon matters 
affecting members’ interests; collecting debts 
owing to members; scrutinizing and if neces- 
sary working for the amendment of proposed 
legislation affecting newspapers; arranging 
for joint action in cases where newspapers are 
threatened with legal proceedings; in brief, 
working for the advancement of the interests 
of newspaper proprietors and producers in all 
ways. Officers for the year 1923-24: Presi- 
dent, Mr. John R. Scott (Manchester 
Guardian); Immediate Past President and 
ex-officio Member of Council, Sir James 
Owen (Express and Hecho, Exeter); Hon. Vice 
Presidents, Mr. Valentine Knapp (Surrey 
Comet), Mr. John R. Scott (Manchester 
Guardian), Sir Meredith T. Whittaker (Scar- 
borough Mercury); Vice Presidents (by vote 
of Annual Meeting), Mr. W. Astle (Stockport 
Advertiser), Mr. Arthur L. Woodhead (Hud- 
dersfield PExaminer); Hon. Treasurer, Mr. 
Valentine Knapp (Surrey Comet); Council, 
WwW. H. Andrew (Ashton Reporter), A. 
Burehill (Liverpool Courier), R. N. Burgess 
(Cumberland News), H. Godwin Chance 
(Gloucester Journal), H. C. Derwent (Brad- 
ford Daily Telegraph), H. Eustace Edmunds 
(Derbyshire Times), C. P. Gasquoine (Border 
Counties Advertizer, Oswestry), Major F. 
Glover (Leamington Spa Courier), J. H. Gold- 
smith (Southern Daily Echo), N. B. Graham 
(Express & Star, Wolverhampton), H. H. 
Harry (Kentish Mercury), C. W. Henderson 
(Belfast News-Letter), Col. Sir A. Holbrook, 
M. P. (Portsmouth Times), Allan Jeans 
(Liverpool Echo), J. S. King (Haling Gazette), 
Col. Egbert Lewis (Bath Herald), A. Brown- 
ing Lyne (Cornish Guardian), Rayner Roberts 
(Batley News), Sir Charles Starmer (Birming- 
ham Gazette), A. ©, Taylor (Cambridge Daily 
News), Robt. J. Webber (Western Mail, 
Cardiff), Sir Richard Winfrey, M. P. (Peter- 
borough Advertiser), A. M. Wisely (Yorkshire 
Herald). 


NEWSPAPER PRESS FUND, 11 Garrick Street, 
London, W. C. 2. Objects: To assist by 
Grant or Pension members of all branches 
of the Literary Department of the Newspaper 
Press, who shall have become members of the 
Fund, and their Widows and Families. 
Founded 1864. Officers, 1924: President, The 
Viscount Burnham, C. H.; Treasurer, W. 
Thornton Sharp; Secretary, S. G. Smeed. 


NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS’ ASSOCIATION, 
LTD., 6 Bouverie Street, London, E. C. 4. 
Objects: To deal with matters of common 
interest in the production and distribution of 
London morning, evening and Sunday news- 
papers. Names of Officers: The Rt. Hon. 
Viscount Burnham, ©. H. (Chairman); The 
Rt. Hon. Lord Riddell (Vice Chairman); T. 
W. McAra, J. P. (Secretary). Membership 
Qualifications and Subscriptions: Proprietor- 
ship of a London morning, evening or Sunday 
newspaper. Subscription: Determined an- 
nually on the basis of wages paid. Fre- 
queney of Meetings: Fortnightly. There are 
no Affiliated Organizations. 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPER AND PERIODICAL 
PROPRIETORS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD., 6 Bou- 
verie Street, London, DB. C. 4. Founded in 
1913 for the purpose of enabling the pro- 
prietors of trade and technical publications, 
periodicals and illustrated and weekly news- 
papers to take combined action, when thought 
desirable, in matters affecting their general 
interests. It has abundantly justified its ex- 
istence. The result of the Association’s ef- 
forts in connection with the Railway Rates, 
effecting a saving of more than £50,000 per 
annum to its members, is a notable instance 
of the advantages of combined action. Of- 
ficers: Chairman, The Rt. Hon. Lord Riddell; 
Vice Chairman, Mr. George Spring (London 
Opinion); Deputy Chairman, Mr. J. M. Bath- 
gate (C., Arthur Pearson, Ltd.); Secretary, 


EH. O. Norton. Membership Qualifications as 
indicated in first paragraph. Council meetings 
are held fortnightly. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF TRADE & TECH- 


NICAL JOURNALS, LTD., now amalgamated 
with the W. N. P. P. A., Ltd. Plans are in 
progress for possible changes in its constitu- 
be and new officers will be elected early in 
1924. 

EMPIRE PRESS UNION, 71 Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, E. C. 4. Objects: An organization of 
newspaper proprietors and editors of leading 
newspapers and periodicals published in the 
United Kingdom, the British Dominions and 
Colonies Overseas, and in India. The Em- 
pire Press Union is the only organization 
linking in its membership the whole of the 


Press of the British Empire to whose common 


interests it is devoted. An important part 
of the Union’s policy is the holding of 
periodic conferences of Empire newspapers. 
proprietors and editors in the United Kingdom 
and the overseas Dominions. The last of 
these conferences was held in Canada in 
1920. Over one hundred newspaper pro- 
prietors and editors from all over the British 
Empire took part in the Conference and were 
entertained by the Canadian Government and 
the Canadian Section of the Union during a 
9,000-mile tour of the Dominion. Arrange- 
ments are already being made for a con- 
ference in Australia in 1925. The Union 
has performed important work in cheapening 
and quickening facilities for the distribution 
of inter-Imperial news by cable, wireless 
telegraphy, and mail, and continues to exert 
its influence in this direction. It has sepa- 
rate sections in Australia, New Zealand, 
India, South Africa, Canada and the West 
Indies. The headquarters section in London 
includes in its membership practically all the 
London correspondents of the Press of the 
overseas Dominions on whose behalf it has 
secured important official privileges and 
facilities. In a word, The Empire Press 
Union stands for unity of the British Imperia? 
Press in all matters of common concern. 
Officers: President, The Rt. Hon. Viscount 
Burnham, C. H.; Chairman, Robert Donald, 
LL. D.; Members of the London Council, Sir 
John Arnott, Bart. (Irish Times, Dublin), 
G. G. Armstrong (Daily News), J. Gomer 
Berry (Daily Graphic), R. D. Blumenfield 
(Daily Express), Sir Robert Bruce, LL. D. 
(Glasgow Herald), P. A. Goudie (Evening 
News), J. Heddle (Evening Standard), Sir 
Edward Hulton (Daily Sketch), Sir Bdward 
M. Iliffe (Midland Daily Telegraph), J. Hen- 
son Infield (Sussex Daily News), Sir Roderick 
Jones, K. B. E. (Reuter’s, Ltd.), Valentine 
Knapp (Newspaper Society), G. H. Law 
(Scotsman), Lt. Col. BE. F. Lawson, D. 8. 0., 
M. O. (Daily Telegraph), T. Marlowe (Daily 
Mail), Sir Frank Newnes, Bart. (George 
Newnes, Ltd.), H. EE. Peacock (Morning 
Post), Ernest <A. Perris (Daily Chronicle), 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Riddell (Newspaper Pro- 
prietors’ Association and News of the World), 
. C. Robbins (Press Association), ©. P. 
Scott (Manchester Guardian), Sir Campbell’ 
Stuart, K. B. BE. (Times), A. H. Watson 
(Westminster Gazette), H. A. Woodcock 
(Financial News), G. Springfield (Weekly 
Newspaper and Periodical Proprietors’ Asso-— 
ciation); Hon. Life Member, Sir Harry Brit- 
tain, K. B. E., LL. D., M. P.; Hon. Secretary, 
F. Crosbie Roles; Secretary, H. DB. Turner. 
Membership Qualifications: Membership vests 
in the proprietors of newspapers and periodi- 
cals of all classes, also of news agencies 
within the British Empire, who nominate for 
election, as their representative, the editor or 
some other responsible member of their staffs. 


al 


Associate members of the Union are also 


eligible for election upon the nomination of 
members. Subscriptions: The following scale 
is fixed for Annual Subscriptions for mem- 
bers in the United Kingdom: Morning news- 
papers £10, evening newspapers £7, or- 
ganizations of proprietors £10, news agencies 
£10. London national weeklies, and trade 
and technical journals, and other periodicals 
£5, provincial weeklies £3, Associates £3. 
The following organizations are members of 
the Union: The Newspaper Proprietors’ As- 
sociation, The Newspaper Society and The 
Weekly Newspaper and Periodical Proprietors” 
Association. All the principal news agencies 
are members. 


THE PRESS ADVERTISEMENT MANAGERS” 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. Registered Office, Nor- 
folk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, London, 
EH. C. 4. Objects: The Betterment of Ad- 
vertising. President, Philip Emanuel (Old- 
hams, Ltd.): Vice President, George Scott 
(Glasgow Herald); Hon. Secretary and 
Treasurer, F. Osborne (Ward, Lock & Co., 
Ltd.), Warwick House, Salisbury Square, 
London, EB. C. 4; Council of Management. 
©. Crane (Leicester Mercury), H. J. Lees 
(The Scotsman), J. A. W. Mudie (D. 0. 
Thomson & Co., Ltd.), J. Ranson Newton 
(Portsmouth E. News), H. ©. Paterson (York- 
shire Post), G. E. Perman (Temple Press, 
Ltd.), 8. H. Perren (Sheffield Telegraph), 
A. Richardson (Daily Chronicle & Lloyds 
News), W. B. Robertson (Amalgamated Press, 
Ltd.), F. Simonis (The Star), Geo. Sparkes 
(Dy Graphic, Bystander, ete.), A. Shewin- 
Thomas (The Schoolmaster). Subscription: 
One Guinea per annum. Meetings: Weekly 
luncheon. ‘ 


FLEET STREET CLUB, $3 Cursitor Street, 
Chancery Lane, B. C. 4. Objects: Luncheor 
and social. Officers: President, Mr. S. D. 
Nicholls; Vice President, Mr. S. A. Willmott; 
Committee, Mr. S. G. Coram, Mr. B. Folkes, 
Mr. F. A. Hardy, Mr. M. Blythe, Mr. Harold 
G. Reeves, Mr. A. B. Ward, Mr. W. . 
Roberts, Mr. C. Crane (ex-officio); Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. T. C. Walters; Hon. Secretary, 
F. G. Slaughter. Membership is restricted 
exclusively to newspaper and periodical ad- 
vertising representatives and Managers. 
Meetings daily except Saturdays. 
to the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. In existence since 1895. The Na- 
tional Advertising Society was founded by 
the Fleet Street Club, and once again have 

(Continued on page 200) 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT FOR 
NEWSPAPER PLANTS 


Some of the Products 


Cline-Westinghouse Double- 


Motor Drive 
automatic 


with 


full 


push button 


control for standard, high 
speed and multiple unit 
type presses (with or with- 
out auxiliary control for 


reels). 


Cline-Westinghouse Double- 


Motor Drive with semi- 
push button 


automatic 


control for small presses. 


Cline-Westinghouse Single- 
Motor Equipment for 


small, slow speed rotary 


presses, rotogravure 
magazine 
catalogue presses, etc. 


presses, 


Cline-Westinghouse 
setting Machine Drives. 


Cline-Westinghouse Stereo- 
type Machine Drives. 


and: 


Type- 


Cline Improved Paper Roll 
Stands (paper reels). 


Cline Capital Paper Carriers 


and Conveyors. 


Cline Capital Stereotype 


Plate Drops. 


DIRECT CURRENT— ALTERNATING CURRENT 


The Boss of | 
The Press 


RUN i 
Releases salety | 


permitting op- —— 
| eration Of press i 


INCREASE 
Press increases 
fo desired 
printing speed 


STOP 
Stops press 
Quickly for any 
eMmers ih ency 


i Prevents starting 


SAFE 


or increasing 


‘Speed of press ; 


DECREASE 
Press slows 
down as 

Te quired 


INCH 
Press J OVeCS 
toward sfowly 
slopping as 
soonas button 
is released 


Fs 
SOS ees il 


Safe—Reliable—Economical 
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Some of the Users 


Chicago Tribune 

New York Times 

New York Daily News 
Buffalo News 

Los Angeles Herald 

Los Angeles Times-Mirror 
San Francisco Chronicle 
San Francisco Call 
Seattle Times 

Kansas City Star 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
St, Louis Star 

Denver Post 

Des Moines Capital 
Dayton News 

Columbus Dispatch 

Ohio State Journal 
Akron Press 

Akron Beacon-Journal 
Akron Times 

Grand Rapids Press 
Harrisburg Patriot 
Minneapolis Journal 
Wilmington Every Evening 
Dallas News 

Nashville Banner 

Daily Oklahoman 
Davenport Times 
Worcester Telegram 
Portlard Journal 

Omaha Bee 

Houston Chronicle 
Illinois State Journal 
Raleigh Times 

La Fayette Journal 
Warren Tribune 

Fresno Republican 
Wisconsin State Journal 
Stockton Record 
Hamilton Journal 

New Britain Herald 
Olean Times 

Danville Commercial News 
Johnstown Tribune 
Middletown Journal 
Kalamazoo Gazette 
Tulsa World 

Jackson Patriot 
Rockford Register-Gazette 
Fresno Herald 

Los Angeles News 
Seattle Star 

El Paso Herald 

San Francisco Herald 
Long Beach Telegram 
Altoona Mirror 

Ottawa Journal Ltd, 
Sydney (Aust.) Sun, 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


47 W,. 34TH ST 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 


1ST NAT'L BANK BLDG. 


MAIN OFFICE 
FISHER BUILDING 


343 S. DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


CCLINE {WESTINGHOUSE S 
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1924 
The Year Before Us 


Promises business on an unprecedented scale for the 
American salesman in Japan. His products, always 
welcome in our country, have become imperative neces- 
sities for which our need is great and immediate. 


Reconstruction of the unfortunate cities of Tokyo and 
Yokohama is proceeding rapidly, a fact which lends 
stability to business throughout Japan and encourages 
our people in their task of rebuilding all that was 
destroyed. 


Japan was never a more eager customer than now. She 
requires immediately materials of every description for 
restoring her fire-ravaged cities, and has placed thus far 
only a small part of the orders which must be filled in 
foreign lands before her pressing needs are met. 


American manufacturers, so well equipped to supply us, 
will forfeit the orders yet to come only by their failure 
to act at the present vital moment. They need only to 
offer their wares; Japan needs today what America has 
to sell. 


There is one supremely effective method whereby 
American manufacturers introduce their products in 
Japan. The Jiji Shimpo, Tokyo’s leading newspaper, 
carries the messages of its advertisers to the nation’s 
wealthiest and most influential leaders and to that great 
class of progressive Japanese who are the first and most 
consistent users of Western things. The character of 
its circulation makes The Jiji Shimpo the foreign im- 
porter’s most valuable assistant, his star salesman—the 
means by which he may talk every day with his best 
customers, wide-awake Japanese demanding the best 
America can produce. 


In the American field The Jiji Shimpo is represented by 
the foreign organization of The Japan Advertiser. All 
the facilities of this organization and of our large staff 
in Japan are constantly at the service of Ameriéan manu- 


facturers and importers interested in the Japanese 
market. 


American Headquarters: 


JAPAN ADVERTISER SUITE 
342 Madison Avenue New York City 


THE JIJI SHIMPO 


Tokyo, Japan 


“In Japan, the Buyers Read The Jiji”’ 


for Jonuery “26,6. 1924 
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been the prime movers in the Second Fleet 
Street Week for Bart’s when nearly £10,000 
was collected. The Fleet Street Club are 
uniting with all other advertising associa- 
tions to take -part in the Advertising Con- 
vention 1924, 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING SOCIETY, 61 Fleet 
Street, London, E. C. 4. Objects: The provi- 
sion of assistance, financial and practical, 
for necessitous cases in the ranks of the 
advertising profession. Established 1913, Of- 
ficers: President, The Rt. Hon. Viscount 
Leverhulme; Vice Presidents, Viscount Burn- 
ham, C. H., Viscount Hambleden, Viscount 
Astor, Viscount Bothermere, Lord Dewar, 
Lord Riddell, Sir Frank Newnes, Sir Hdward 
Hulton, Bart, Sir W. EH. Berry, Bart, Sir 
Herbert E. Morgan, K. B. E., Sir Charles W. 
Starmer, M. P., Mr. T. P O’Connor, M. P., 
Sir A. Jeans, L. O. Johnson, Mr. Walter Had- 
don; Trustees, Viscount Burnham, ©. H., Vis- 
count Leverhulme and Mr. Walter Haddon; 
Hon. Chairman, BE. T. Nind; Hon. Vice 
Chairman, A, H. Simpson; Hon. Committee, 
Mrs. A. J. Wilson, Miss M. J. Lyon, E. W. 
Barney, M. Blythe, Samson Clark, C. Crane, 
€. D. Fastnedge, F.. Johnston, G. J. Orange, 
C. B. E., F. Osborne, H. C. Paterson, G. C. 
Ralston, A. Richardson, G Scott, H. Evan 
Smith; Hon. Treasurer, Jas. Strong; Hon. 
Secretary. Robert J. Owen. 


COURSES IN JOURNALISM 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON (Journalism Courses) 
at Four Centres, University College, King’s 
College, Bedford College, and the London 
School of Economics. The University Course 
for the Diploma for Journalism and the gen- 
eral arrangements for the admission of 
students and for the examination have been 
placed by the Senate under the organization 
of a Journalism Committee of the University, 
which consists of the following persons: The 
Chancellor (The Harl of Rosebery, K. G.), 
ex-officio; The Vice Chancellor (Mr. H. J. 
Waring, M. S.), ex-officio; The Chairman of 
Convocation (Dr. R. M. Walmsley, D. SC., 
M. I. B. B., F. R. 8.), ex-officio; The Provost 
of University College (Sir Gregory Foster) ; 
The Principal of King’s College (Dr. Ernest 
Barker, M. A., D. Litt., LL. D.); The Prin- 
cipal of Bedford College (Miss M. J. Tuke, 
M. A.); The Director of the London School of 
Economics and Political Science (Sir William 
Beveridge, K. C. B., M, A., LU. D., B. 0) L.); 
Mr. Valentine Knapp (Past President News- 
paper Society and Chairman of the Courses 
for Journalism); Mr. J. R. Scott (Manchester 
Guardian); Sir Roderick Jones (Managing 
Director, Reuter’s); Mr. Frederick Peaker 
(President of Institute of Journalists); Mr. 
J. B. Hobman (Hditor, Westminster Gazette); 
Mr. A. H. Mann (Editor, Yorkshire Post); 
Sir James G. Owen (Editor, Express and 
Bcho, Exeter); Mr. A. L. Woodhead, M. A, 
(Director, Huddersfield Hxaminer); Mr, Her- 
bert Cornish (Member, Institute of Jour- 
nalists); Mr, Fred Miller (Editor, The Daily 
Telegraph); Mr. W. Meakin (Member, Na- 
tional Union of Journalists); Mr. H. M. 
Richardson (General Secretary, National Union 
of Journalists); Dr. Hugh Dalton (D. Sc., 
M. A., of the London School of Economies and 
Political Science); Miss F. C. Johnson (M. A. 
of Bedford College); Mr. A. W. Reed (M. A. 
of King’s College); Mr. Lawrence Solomon 
M. A. of University College); Professor Sir 
Sidney Lee (F. B. A. of Bast London College). 
The College Tutors for Journalism Diploma 
Courses are: University College, Mr. Lawrence 
Solomon, M. A.; King’s College, Mr. A. W. 
Reed, M. A.; Bedford College, Miss F. OC. 
Johnson, M. A.; London School of Economies 
and Political Science, Dr. Hugh Dalton, 
DSc. M.A: 


COURSES IN ADVERTISING 


LONDON POLYTECHNIC, 309 Regent Street, 
London, W. 1. (Headmaster, Capt. W. J. 
Weston, M. A., B. Sc., London). Journalism 
Course: In Two Sections, Practice and Fiction 
Writing. Principal of Course, Mr. F. M. 
Dudeney. Number of students in 1923 
Autumn-Winter Session: Practice, 38; Fiction 
Writing, 35. Advertising Course. Lectures 
and Practical Work and Discussion. Prin- 
cipal of Course, Mr. Cyril C. Freer. Number 
of students in 1923 Autumn-Winter Session, 
164. 


MARYLEBONE COMMERCIAL INSTITUTE, 
Upper Marylebone Street, Great Portland 
Street, London, W. 1. Course in Advertising 
and Salesmanship. Principal, F. Rushworth. 
Classes held Tuesdays. Lecturer, Mr. A. ©. 
Jameson Green. Session extends from Sep- 
temper to July. Affiliated to the Marylebone 
Central Junior Commercial Institute, 64 High 
Street, W. 1; the Pultney General Institute, 
Peter Street, Solo, W. 1; Stanhope Street 
General Institute, Huston Road, N. W. 1, 
and St. Michael’s General Institute, Star 
Street, Edgware Road, W. 1. 


LEGISLATION OF 1923 


Speeds Election Returns News,—Bender. 
Speidel act, passed by Ohio legislature, requires 
local election officers to remain on duty until 
count is completed and report made to the 
secretary of state. Former practice had re- 
sulted in delay in making reports available to 
newspapers for publication. 


Michigan Prohibits News .of Betting.—All 
newspapers printed or circulated in Michigan 
are prohibited from publishing news of betting. 
odds on races or other contests, even after 
events have occurred, under terms of Bahorski 
law passed by 1923 legislature. 


False News a Misdemeanor in Minnesota,— 
Minnesota law provides that anyone giving false 
information to newspapers, either maliciously or 
as a joke, may be adjudged guilty of a mis- 
demeanor. 


Nebraska Licenses Billboards:—Nebraska per- 
mits erection of billboards along public high- 
ways only on payment of a permit fee, ranging 
from 25 cents to $5 per sign. Signs on bridges, 
or within 300 feet of a railroad or highway 
crossing, are prohibited under 1923 statute, 
which gives Department of Public Works right 
to remove any sign without giving notice or 
cause, 


New York ‘Legals’? Rate Based on Circula- 
tion.—New York State amendment to laws 
governing fees for printing of public notices, 
ete., provides an advertising rate in proportion 
to circulation, and creates one standard of 
measurement in place of the three previously 
existent. The standard is an agate line at 
least 12 pica ems wide, and averaging six words 
to the line. Display and tabular copy are also 
measured in agate lines. A minimum rate of 
4 cents per agate line for less than 5,000 
circulation is provided. 


Single Sheets Mailable For Advertising Proof, 
—Post office rulings made effective a law passed 
in 1922 relieving publishers from sending an 
entire copy of a publication through the mails 
to prove insertion of an advertisement. Single 
sheets or portions of a sheet carrying the ad- 
vertisement at the zone rates of postage apply- 
ing under the law to advertising portions of 
publications may now be mailed. 

Texas Fixes Rate For ‘‘Legals.’’—Texas Legal 
Rate Bill fixed lowest commercial rate of news- 
papers as legal for all official notices of state, 
county or subdivision, including political notices 


of announcements for office. 


Standard Newsprint Defined.—Treasury De- 
partment defined ‘‘standard newsprint,’’ as term 
in Fordney-McCumber Tariff act, as ‘‘consisting 
of mechanically ground woodpulp and chemical 
woodpulp or sulphite containing not in excess of 
30 per cent of sulphite and varying in weight 
not more than 10 per cent from 32 pounds to 


each 500 sheets of 24x36 inches, without re- 


gard to the color thereof.’’ This definition was 
later amended to include newsprint rolls of a 
minimum 16 inches wide. 

“Utah Regulates“ Tobacco Advertising.—Utah 
tobacco law makes it unlawful to advertise 
tobacco in any form on billboards and in any 
other way, except in periodicals. Cigarettes 
c@mnot be advertised or offered for sale, except 
under a high license tax and bond, 


ASSOCIATIONS 


FOREIGN 


Association of American Correspondents in 
London.—John S. Steele, Chicago Tribune, presi- 
dent; Arthur BE. Mann, New York World, secre- 
tary. 

Anglo-American Press Association, Paris,— 
Paul Scott Mowrer, Chicago Daily News; Sisley 
Huddleston, London Times, secretary; M. d’Arcy 
Morell, London Telegraph, treasurer. 


CANADIAN CONSOLIDATIONS 


Selleville (Ont.) Ontario with Belleville In- 
telligencer. 

Chatham (Ont.) Planet and Daily News, as 
Chatham Daily News, under ownership W. J. 
Taylor. 

Prince George (B. ©.) Citizen and Prince 
George Leader, as Prince George Citizen. 
St. John (N. B.) Journal with St. John Tele- 

graph, Aug. 1. : 

Stratford (Ont.) Beacon and Stratford Herald 
as Stratford Beacon-Herald, owned by W. J. 
Taylor, L. H. Dingmam, Charles Dingman, 
W. F. Tobey and Archibald Thomson. 


CANADIAN LEGISLATURE 


Dominion and Ontario Parliaments passed 
statutes prohibiting sale of newspapers carrying 
news of races or other contests in which wagers 
are mentioned or odds quoted. 

Canadian Post Office barred from mails as 
not conducive to public morals the Daily Run- 
ning Horse and Daily Racing Form, Toronto 
editions. Publishers claim bulk of edition is 
shipped by express. Postal action was taken 
after racing papers opened Toronto offices to 
ae law prohibiting their import from 

uae 

Newsprint was added to list of articles exempt 
from Canadian sales tax, which had been 2% 
per cent, 
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The Pittsburgh Press 


One of the Giants of the 
Newspaper World 


First in Pittsburgh! 
First in Pennsylvania! 
Second in America! 


' Among Evening and Sunday Newspapers 


24,273,004 tres” 


of paid advertising published during 1923; 2,000,000 lines omitted because 
of mechanical limitations of evening paper. 


| First in Everything in the Pittsburgh Field 


THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 


ional Representatives: 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


New York Chica 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 5 N. Wa ean Ave. 
inci i isco 
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DIRECTORY OF MERCHANDISING PAPERS 


CANADA 


Compiled and Copyrighted 1924 by The Editor & Publisher Company 


MANITOBA 
; No. Col. 
City Paper Publishing Paper Editor pgs. per p. 
Winnipeg....... Free Press Retail (m) Saee eo, Sane Ses Bruce Campbell..... 5 8 
ONTARIO 
Kuingstoml)<\..u<6. More Pep (m)...... British Whig asec Leman A. Guild.... 16 1 
Toronto .........Retail Merchants 
Globe: (myer vee Globe) vac es attain cee -B. R. Brooker...... -6-8 8 
QUEBEC 
Murebec eis jee siesiete Golden Dog (m).... L’Evenement ...... vies clell at Ag Nan Portin ent 4. £2 


EXPLANATION OF KEY LETTERS: A—annually. A preceded by a number indicates number 
of issues in the year. BM—bi-monthly. M—monthly. O—occasionally. Q—quarterly. SA— 


semi-annually. SM—semi-monthly, W—weekly. 


_——————————————— 


WIRE NEWS SERVICES 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Associated Press, 51 Chambers street, New 
York; Frederick Roy Martin, general manager. 
(After March 1, 383 Madison avenue, New 
York.) 

British United Press, Ltd., 1i71 St. James 
street, Montreal, Que., Canada; Charles F. 
Crandall, general manager. 

Canadian Press, Limited, 106 Bay street, 
Toronto, Ont.; J. F. B. Livesay, general man- 
ager. 


Central News of London, 26 Beaver street, New» 


York; Edward Rascovar, manager. 
Chicago Tribune Service, Tribune Building, Chi- 
eago; Arthur W. Crawford, manager. 
Cosmopolitan Service, 21 Spruce street, New 


When You Use This Melting Furnace 
No Trouble 


CRAP metal dealers will not buy dross from the Monarch 
contains no metal. The special 


No Fumes 


G Monometer”—for it 


York; M. Koenigsberg, general manager, 
Consolidated Press Association, Evening Star 
Building, Washington, D. C.; Robert McClean, 
business manager. 
International News Service, 21 Spruce street, 
New York; M. Koenigsberg, general manager, 
Ledger Service, Independence Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; J. E. Watkins, general manager. 
New York World News Service, 63 Park Row, 
New York; ©. N. Snyder, Jr., manager. 
United Financial, 63 Park Row, New York 
City; Karl A. Bickel, general manager. 


United News, 63 Park Row, New York; Karl A. > 


Bickel, general manager. 

United Press, 63 Park Row, New York; Karl 
A. Bickel, general manager. 

Universal Service, 63 Park Row, M. Koenigs- 
berg, general manager. 


A Complete Directory of Canadian 
Daily Newspapers appears on Pages 
216-218-220. 


CANADIAN SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Key Firm Name City Street 
1-C., Abraham, C. A. +0... ...)2j. co. as Montreal \Oucs atalen, oe) aes enSe James St., N. W. 
2-C We Atlen,' James. (Bi. eden cae sebonontos \Onta omniccircn eter .25 McLennan St. 
3-C Se Bassett; John aisle conte oe eOttaway Ont, wont ...Central Chambers 
4-C ~ Bell, William’ 1 3... .cnen .«.loronto, Ont, -..32 Richmond St., W. 
5-6 Se Galdér) (Harari a ee Montreal, Oue) feta. cece 42 Hospital St. & 22 St 
John St. 
6-C Creamer, Albert N.......... Montreal, ‘Oues ane seman 10 Catheart St. 
WC; weGuyy ED, . Thee sc Sepa eed Toronto; Oxtoes ats ceies eee Royal Bank Bldg. 
8:C 2 Hogans) ] iG... sen... Sesieeres y.allontreal,. Oue sme anes 501 St. Catherine St. 
o-OF (McBridesayp Pate. wae. ace Hamilton, Ont. ............25 Highson St., S. 
10-C McGillivray, W. M........ sel oronton Onti soca eee 390 Bay St. 
HC oe Martin. Woeeln cnet herontoy. (Oats Pheri: oe ee 331 Bay St 
12°C Morriss, Johny Ca oeeeenee cee Montreal, Ole) a. deems eas an 207 St. James St. 
13,C Payson, (Frankie Deseret VancouverniBey, Ga sonar .» Winch Bldg. 
14-Ce Rathbone; Jan Biase Toronto, Transportation 95 King St., E. 
Bldos i (Montreal)w,.caeseies 
i5-Coa Rees, Osetia ooo ~ LOranto, Ont. on Seemetea seas 3 Bay St. 
16-C s-Smalipiecesy Hi. "Eo eect oe Der onto Ontieraceucnaecminios 32 Church St. 
t/eCre ULniompsone,.F oe Wien en Geronto,, ‘Onts sence cee. 100 King St., N. W. 
SHC ew Tighe. lM nents eee ~~ sdamiltonsiOnt, tincnttacemer Sun Life Bldg. 


NOTE: Key numbers and letters in first column refer to similar numbers and letters in News- 
paper Directories of the United States and Canada. The name of the advertising representative 


of every newspaper is indicated by this means, the two lists connecting up together, 
United States Special Representatives are located on Pages 206-208. 
A complete index of all contents appears on Pages 256-258. 


For Directory of Features 


Turn To Page 257 


METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER SERVICE 


Maximilian Elser, Jr.. Gen’l Mgr. 
150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 


ONOMETER PATENTED SEtr- 
ACTING ADJUSTABLE 
HEAT CONTROLLER 


VALVE LIFTING LEVER 


CHARGING AND 
INSPECTING DOORS 


MIXER oe 


OXIDATION ARMS 
\ rating WASTE 
MEAT INTO HOOD 


ANTI-OXIDATION System encloses the surface of the 


metal in a non-oxidizing atmosphere at all times, and the Auto- 


GAS CONNECTION From 
HEAT CONTROLLER 


matic Heat Controller positively prevents overheating of the . ; TO BURNER 


metal—incidentally saving considerable gas. 
metal, which would otherwise be lost, alone will pay for the 
installation of the furnace. 


There are no fumes from the “Monometer.” 


This is another. 


The saving of 


METAL OUTLET 


PATENT WATER 
COOLED REVERSIBLE 


valuable feature of the furnace, for as you know, furnaces that 


give off fumes are injurious to workmen and slow up the work 


2 


abe 
= nl 


of the plant. Furthermore, the “Monometer” never burns the . Po ee rig ~ 


metal; in fact it is trouble-proof and requires very little atten- 
tion. It also assures perfectly sound type and stereo metal. 
400 lbs., 900 lbs., and 2,000 Ibs. 

Further information promptly 


Made in three standard sizes. 
Built up to 5 Ton Capacity. 


supplied. 


Manufactured by 


f aw, 
KCONNECTION TO 
GAS MAIN 


eS 
MONOMETER Gas 


EQUALIZING 
PATENT LOW PRESSURE = = coer 


GAS BURNERS 


Monarch “MONOMETER” 
Printers’ Melting Furnace 


The Monarch Engineering & Manufacturing Company 
1206 American Building, Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. 
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suciD 
ERICKSON COMPANY 


Advertising 


381 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 


If you want to know about our work, 


watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
WELLSWORTH PRODUCTS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
- ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 

TARVIA 
WALLACE SILVER 
ENCORE PICTURES 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 

RUBBER ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
L & G AGATE WARE 
NEW-SKIN 


What we’ve done for others we can do for you. 


Editor 


& Publisher 


SIX, REASONS 


Clean News and Advertising Columns 


Vigorous, Conservative Editorial 


Policy 


Dominant Circulation 
Equitable Advertising Rate 
Protection of Advertising Agencies 


Reader Responsiveness Through 


paper. 


Advertised Advertising 


Maine has long needed an outstanding paper, and 
The Press Herald is today unquestionably that 
Edward W. Bok. 


The Portland Press Herald 


Maine’s Outstanding Newspaper 


Powers and Stone, Ine. 


National Representatives 


NEW YORK Cue te 
1637 Aeolian Hall 
Phone Longacre 9057 


I 


C eAgTGaO 


838 First Natl. Bank Bldg. 
Phone Dearborn 6063 


Maine is a Morning Newspaper State and The 
Press Herald Has the Largest Circulation in Maine 


BOSTON 
402 Little Bldg. 
Phone Beach 556 


AS TO 
= Be > OE 


In most American cities you will find a newspaper 
that occupies a field of its own without a Sunday 
edition. In most instances this paper is a carefully 
edited, thoughtful newspaper, not given to sensation- 
alism, having a following of readers who have the 
means and inclination to invest in substantial goods. 


In St. Louis The Times enjoys the complete con- 
fidence of its readers, practically all of whom are in 
the immediate trading territory of that great and 


CHICAGO tn aerdtiosuiagee dolly tialon tak cette tc Serene 


DETROIT 


OTe | rt wa Ty. ee On Lie a. 


THE FRENCH PRESS 


PARIS 


Le Petit Parisien—(m-s). Founded 1876. Di- 
rector Paul Dupuy. Circulation, 1,600,000; 
price, 15 centimes; 15 em col.; rate 25 fr. 
per 6 pt. line; 8 pgs. 

Le Journal—(m). Founded 1892. Directors: 
Henri Letellier and M. F. Meuthon. Circu- 
lation, 1,200,000; price, 15 centimes; 15 em 
col.; rate 25 fr. per 5 pt. line; 8 pgs. 

Le Matin—(m). Founded 1884. Directors: 
Bunau Varilla & Jean Sapene. Circulation 
1,000,000; price 15 centimes; 15 em col.; rate 
25 fr. per 6 pt. line; 8 pgs. 

Le Petit Journal—(m). Founded 1863. Direc- 
tor, L. Loucheur. Circulation 665,000; price 
15 centimes; 15 em col.; rate 25 fr. per 6 pt. 
line; 6 pgs. 

Echo De Paris—(e). Founded 1884. Director, 
Henri Simond. Circulation, 550,000; price 15 
centimes; 15 em col.; rate 25 fr. per 6 pt. 
line; 8 pgs. 

Excelsior—(m). Founded 1910. Director, Paul 
Dupuy. Circulation, 125,000; price 15 cen- 
times; 15 em col.; rate 8 fr. per 7 pt. line; 
6 pgs., illustrated. 

L’Oeuvre. Founded 1913. Director, Gustave 
Tery. Circulation, 225,000; price 15 cen- 
times; 15 em col.; rate 10 fr. per 7 pt. line; 
8 pgs. 

Le Temps—(e). Founded 1861. ‘Director, M. 
Hébrard. Circulation, 80,000; price, 20 cen- 
times; 15 em col.; rate 15 fr. per 7 pt. line; 
6 pgs. : 

L’Intransigeant—(e). Founded 1880. Manager 
Leon Bailby, Circulation, 450,000; price 15 
centimes; 15 em col.; rate 10 fr. per 7 pt. 
line; 6 pgs. 

La Liberté—(e). Founded 1865. Director, Ca- 
mille Aymard. Circulation, 90,000; price 15 
centimes; 15 em col.; rate 7 fr. per 7 pt. 
line; 4 pgs. 

BORDEAUX 

La Petite Gironde—(m). Founded 1872. Di- 
rectors, Gounouilhou & Gustave Chapon. Cir- 
culation, 350,000; price 15 centimes; 14 em 
col.; rate 5 fr. per 6 pt. line; 6 pgs. 

MARSEILLES 

La Petit Marseillais. Founded 1868. Direc- 
tors, Samat & Bourrageas. Circulation, 300,- 
000; price 10 centimes; 14 em col.; rate 5 fr. 
per 7 pt. line. 

Marius Richard. Circulation, 185,000; 24 em 

Le Petit Provencal. Founded 1876. Director, 
col.; rate 3 fr. per 7 pt. dine. 


prosperous city. All of the 


LYONS 


Le Nouvelliste—(e). Founded 1884. Director, 
Regis Rambaud. Circulation, 200,000; price 
15 centimes; 14 em col.; rate 5 fr. per 7 pt, 
line. 

Le Progrése—(e). Founded 1860. Managers, 
M. Leon & Henri Delaroche. Circulation, 
200,000; price 15 centimes; 15 em col.; rate 7 
fr.’ per 7 pt. line. 


TOULOUSE 

La Dépéche—(m). Founded 1870. A. Hue & 
Maurice Sarraut. Circulation, 280,000; price 
15 centimes; 15 em col.; rate 6 fr, per 7 pt. 
line. 

GRENOBLE 

Le Petit Dauphinois—(—). Founded 1878, 
Director, Joseph Besson. Circulation, 120,- 
000; 15 em col.; rate 3.5 fr. per 7 pt. line, 

ST. ETIENNE 

La Tribune Republicaine. Founded 1899. Di- 
rectors, M. Soulie & M. Guitjburger. Circu- 
lation, 190,000; price 15 centimes; 14 em, 
col.; rate 5 fr. per 7 pt. line. 


RENNES 
L’Ouest-Eclair—(m). Founded 1899. Director 
Désgrées du Lou. Circulation, 250,000; price 
15 centimes; 15 em col.; rate 7 fr. per 7 pt. 


ADVERTISING IN FRANCE 


Advertising agencies are many in France, 
and below the reader will find the addresses of 
the best known. Commissions generally are 
high, and many practices obtain which are not 
common in the United States. For instance, 
quite a uumber of leading journals still insert 
puff paragraphs in the middle of news pages, 
but there is a marked tendency for this to grow 
less and less and for the advertising and news 
to be entirely separate. French papers are of 
few pages, so that a page advertisement in a 
French newspaper means occupying an eighth 
or a sixth of the whole issue. American ad- 
vertisers, in spite of the difficulties of manufac- 
turing in dollars and selling in francs, are on 
the increase in the French press. 

Space calculations for display advertising are 
by the line of so many points. French news- 
papers do not use agate line measurements. It 
is important to know what a “point” means. 
A point is equal to 0.376 millimeters, or 0.0148 
of an inch, and when a paper quotes 6 point 
measure it wishes to convey that one typo- 
graphic line with one interline measures six 
points deep. 

Width of column is indicated in millimeters, 
A column of Le Petit Parisien measures 65 
m/m. As one inch equals 25.4 m/m., this 
gives 2 11/16 inches. 


department stores use 


very large space in The Times, the largest of this 

group alone having used last year in excess of 600,- 
ooo lines, which is quite a lot of space to use in one 

newspaper having no Sunday edition. The St. Louis 

Times is very careful of its advertising policy, 

co-operating with the Better Business Bureau, and 

seeing that this policy is made effective. 


Your copy in the columns of 


The Times will be in 


good company, both personal and local. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


G. Logan Payne Company, Representative 


210 io: B19 6''8 © 16:6 10 0 (0/00 000 wie © 01 010 0.616 60 616 asec 6 65 4 


Tower Bldg. 
Kresge Bldg. 
..-security Bldg. 
Carleton Bldg. 


Payne, Burns & Smith, Inc., Representative 


IN EW | VOR Roo. 5 clea cts ta ne eee 
BOSTON ia ucieseas insee aoe este 


ABH Oca 247 Park Ave. 
Fo eee ae 100 Boylston St. 


a ees eee 


MEMBER OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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HE character, integrity and quality of 
‘| eae of every enterprise depend upon 
the men back of it. Here are the men 
who constitute the executive organization of 


The Consolidated Press Association 


Peel E, OFFICES 
5th Floor, Evening Star Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


DAVID LAWRENCE, President 
ROBERT B. McCLEAN, Secretary and General Manager 
HORACE EPES, Manager, Business Department ROBERT T. SMALL, Director, Editorial Department 
THOMAS J. McBREEN, Chief of Traffic Department C. G. MARSHALL, General News Editor 
JAMES L. BRAY, Treasurer and Manager, Auditing Department 


Southern Division Pacific Coast Division 


SAN FRANCISCO 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
3rd Floor, Spreckels Bldg. 


5th Floor, Evening Star Bldg. 


E. F. WILSON, Business Superintendent H. R. BAUKHAGE, Business Superintendent 
JOHN EDWIN NEVIN, Division News Editor L. C. OWEN, Division News Editor 
EMMETT F. McCARTHY, Dwision Traffic Chief C. T. GHEEN, Division Traffic Chief 


Western Division ey ates pee 
CHICAGO astern L/1lvision 


4th Floor, Daily News Bldg. NEW YORK 
8th Floor, World Bldg. 


GUY R. CARPENTER, Business Superintendent 
J. P. YODER, Division News Editor C. ROWLAND WOOD, Division News Editor 


ROBERT SEIGLER, Division Traffic Chief W. F. SNOWDEN, Division Traffic Chief 


European Division 


PARIS 
19 Rue D’Antin, 2-e 


WILLIAM BIRD, European Superintendent 
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NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES IN 


| Their Main and Branch Offices 


A Key Firm Name Office Address 
2 mae F ‘ 45s De Clerque, [nei welenrycr. cc cletcis arsieineis ie Chicagomecccr. «+ee-5 South Wabash ave. 
Key Firm Name ‘ Office Address _ 3 ie New York oys.ces se 280 Madison ave. 
i Alcoren-Seymour Cov, (nes <iiscc ace cen wie New Mork ccmtelens's 47 West 34th st. Los Angeles....-...San Fernando Bldg. 
Chicago ....+...++ Marquette Bldg. San Francisco...... 55 New Montgomery st. 
; : oS St. Louis.......... Security Eldg. 4604 Dillons Geor we mBererts aisicteleistereietare™ tevercrectrere Kansas: "Cityse. ne. + Republic Bldg. 
2 Allen-Klapp Co. .........sssccesseeses «Chicago .......+.e. Peoples Gas Bldg. 47) eDouglasi. Roberpelis.\.teneh mesa cece eee Ghicazoieseenseres Marquette Bldg. 
New York......... 286 Sth ave. New York.....0. 154 Nassau st. 
Detroit ........-..242 Lafayette blvd. 
St WLouissseineeeraten Victoria Bldg. E 
Kansas City......- Bryant Bldg. = 
3 Allied Newspapers, Inc...........seceee Chicagomienmseitecs .-5 North Wabash ave. Agm Mddy (Go, Charles abl scmysteleite citertetetieneras New York, ccc. ..247 Park ave. 
New Mork. seein 52 Vanderbilt ave. (Chigago (ease ne cee 122 South Michigan ave. 
Cleveland iyenicarsrie 308 Euclid ave. Boston’ Ceaaerdae ste 294 Washington st. 
| San Francisco...... 821 Market st. 
Siaouisseegeeee 604 Olive st. F 
| . 4 American Press Association..........se+ New Vorlons 225 West 34th st. Ao binican & eMic Clune perce acisiersteteste eres Chicago! vance wees 720 Cass_ st. 
(Chicago ae.cleseidotats 122 S. Michigan ave. Kansas City.. . Republic Bldg. 
| San Francisco...... 58 Sutter st. DOM Hishere Harty WR fmaletherstetloberss nielstolalelaietere ClLLCA SO ents .Mallers Bldg. 
Chicago eee. -5 North Wabash ave. 


Seattle Ss ocean ..Central Bldg. 51 Flaherty, Robert H. 


Detroit ..Kresge Bldg. 52 Fletcher, R. A ..e.eWorld Bldg. 


5 Anderson, Special Agency, C. J......... Chica gomrtecteiieecen 360 North Michigan ave. 53x Polsom,. Pi Aww hears eierevs ater etemtctece ere ramrerrete Sis Lotiie, pete Chemical Bldg. 
New) Morkvcntle es stecls 30 East 42nd st. 54 Ford-Parsons Company, The........ sieteieie CHICA SON elect steer 360 North Michigan ave. 
G PAnderson,. Vir (Saye Mani reeank celsnciseuats New York......... 1819 Broadway 5 : San Francisco...... 58 Sutter st. 
/ (me ATthUr mWilbus) Lome at (leteiierstestslels(=1= Wey MG aagrenoc 1819 Broadway So: ralick \& “Bates, Ines ce/vsrstemes ore iorsi stereos New Norki<. see 154 Nassau st. 
eee Sip ee 9 Pena oo er: Michigan ave. 
B Atlanta, <e skeen andler Annex 
Los Angeles........Security Bldg. 
8 Beckwith, Special Agency, The S. C.....New York..... -..-World Bldg. 80. “Frost; Landts: & “Kohn. <..cies <lasiels stevens: News Vorks sta cot ciete 225 5th ave, 
pancane Rieteversisieieee »cribune Bice. ihicage si okdane ste ae Feo oa Bldg. 
ENOLE Meiaielolaleleletal= is or g. Atlas’ Wa isralsteinislaietete alton g. 
Kansas City........Bryant Bldg. St. Louise ssc ener Security Bldg. 
SE MISOUISe cetehisreatns Syndicate Trust Bldg. zs 
| Atlanta... atstoreehe Atlanta Trust Bldg. G 
oe Angeles....... eee Fie 57@ Gerhardt irank. Peer selslelsis\elcisiole scleiee NEW! VOLK a ene ee 512 5th ave. 
he * an Francisco...... olbroo g. 58 Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman..............Chicago ........... Tribune Bldg. 
9° Benjamin & Kentnor"Co.g.c. cence nie < New “Yorks:.chemcne 2 West 45th st. New York Canadian Pacific Bldg 
| vitesse Aor 30 Mallers ee Boston ...,.-.+..+«Tremont Bldg. ; 
| S eles. ..Van Nuys , H 
10 *Berdan, E..\Asy ance eeeee eeagas New vero 225° St avehgen 5 Ome Grant “As” Des Bee ee ete Nt : geen eee ae Cee eel mie. 
US: weBertolet, (C7 Dic ste-jotere tttere niolatetaraicteeieiere ee Workpcemictee oe Aas Fa : 60 Gravure Service Corporation............ SING Wi 1S Of icoreate aie 25 West 43rd st. 
Chicago City shersiaente Victoc’ Bide earborn st. Gniciee aeyarere Sisters 102 Gee Michigan ave. 
LY sterner OStOM! siees oe cule eeenle g. 
/ San Francisco...... Hearst Bldg. 
‘ iy Los Angeles........ Homer Laughlin Bldg. — see ays : 3 "N ne peste! st. 
12>) Bidwell’ (Cos) RR.) crete msetels ceceeceeeeseoan Francisco......742 Market st. 6leGroom. Js Kaseher cee eaters ciate oeeeeoe.sceeAurora ........-.-Beacon News Bldg. 
Los Angeles........Times Bldg. 
36 Block, -Enc.,, Paulin. aeteisretaia ateietate eva “Nee Works... coy barkeave: H 
Sure Cha eee 52 Hail Company, Inc., Fred L....... -.++-+Los Angeles..... ...San Fernando Bldg. 
Bostotin sich. ,. Latte) iden a et i San Francisco......55 New Montgomery st. 
14a Blodsete (Ce Cee ee ee ee Nemavoreeaene es 1478 Broadway 3 amilton-DeLisser, Inc:.....-.6.0e. oeeeeeNew York.........25 West 43rd st. 
Hp Bong Rees Exige in cities setter Sister ctelareietele NCWil Or loner tn ate 2 Columbus Circle G4ie Hainmond & eWolcot Ciicepe se ees ie ee pin Dearborn st. 
/ 1 Ooth, a Arthur. cies cisises sc/caheeet eviesie sean, Franciscos.ccce 58 Sutter st. OES BRC. CONG SN QOON OSDIR UIE ooo one Re AVE: 
| 17. Boyd, Willian’ ns, cc. ae Se eee: New York......... 18 East 41st st. : Chicago ...........30 North Dearborn st. 
JRL Hoya R- Kate eee. Sows pe oe, Chicago emer CU LFirst National Bank Bldg. Oe) Isesee} iene KOsoanuto sc soccceoeseeee Atlanta ........--.Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
19° Botsford, Wu Keene ae eee 7 : S GGmyElenriquez, EUs sa sterteleciente oeecevceeeChicago ...........Mallers Bldg. 
| 90 Wiss Nai ctotats (Nels: « lelelonatenetevetetsterenets San Francisco. .-08 suttéer st, . : 
| 20) Branham Cé,, John Milas... seen. te Chisago cele stew Mallers Bldg. 67 Hill Co., A. J. Norris.....- ..+........San Prancisco....,.Hearst Bldg. 
News Worley... «tere Canadian Pacific Bldg. Gah Tate iver A Los Angeles........Homer Laughlin Bldg. 
| DctEai ME en ee Kresge Bldg! olmam Everett Anette siaiersltrs a olotaiete erevots San Francisco..... Monadnock Bldg. 
EE He ES Chemical Bldg: 69" Etohl ewig: Via ea nemtaccaieie cisiecnenreemioen Chicagoweane ee 122 South Michigan ave. 
ReansastiCity «an Republic Bld. yOyeHouser \Co., Cilte. seen eee SOOO EO ee York. c Be Vos ae st. 
AER oae be pet ; é : : Cago ..........~lHartfor g. 
See erie eondlee Bdge 7p cowland. & sHowland ec .eeie sees New York.........303 Sth ave. 
| 21 Bryant, Griffith & Brunson, Inc........... Newevorlkes jac cemne 9 East 41st st. ie Chicago ...........360 North Michigan ave. 
Chicatote oe ee Peoples Gas Bidg. qe etiunter, J. Worse cerca ols else are elecatates Chicago ...........Marquette Bldg. 
| Roston Pees Va ar 201 Deronshizetee New! Yorkie ieitse' .347 Sth ave. 
Atlanta peistelsiersipiertee atson Bldg. 
| 22 Budd Company, The John..... fajecereteisi nevacs New Yorkis cutee 9 East 37th = S, F K 
} Chicago ........-.. Tribune Bldg. 73 Katz Special Agency, E....... seeeeseeeeNew York......... 58 West 40th st. 
Atlanta: ‘eleis:istecinee Healey Bldg. Chicago ........... Harris Trust Bldg. 
Los Angeles........Title Insurance Bldg, Kansas City.......Waldheim Bldg. 
San Francisco...... 564 Market st. Atlantay .icersiccree nee Candler Annex Bldg, 
St. Louis Chemical Bldg. San Francisco...... Monadnock Bldg. 
Seattle . Securities Bldg. ameatz, (MG Lese nattnte settee eee ceceeeeesesChicago ........+..38 South Dearborn st. 
23) BurkeswElugh oar. ee vite teeters atic New York.. _.366 Madison ave. Zo MmGAtOr mA. riiis crcisterciote te eeeccceeeeeseeeChicago ...........Hartford Bldg. 
24): Byrne: ef Ke, eee concen eae aan Chicago Hearst Bldg. y New York.........110 East 42nd st. 
76 Kelly-Smith Company..... slelsisicisletelcieisisie aha Work 2% sae sce 47 West 34th st. 
c 7 Keon ICAZO Kis oc cee Lytton Bldg. 
SHIe Biinetostaciie dere Crejele ei viesasivratal eA CLANLB WN asisiclc sine Siar 
25 Callender & Lynch, Inc.........ccccecees New York......... 17 East 45th st. sie Klein; Mew Ades cents care siete lets erent Dieisietets "New “Yack, afetersta ayer ee ees st 
26 (Campbell Don a.acee tote orunin set sta ster Chicago se.niiececae 440 South Dearborn st. Chicago ...........76 West Monroe st 
27 Capper Publications...........00. es eS New York......... 120 West 42nd st. 29) Klein h JosephWA.. +. siecle NPGso.coaNaset New Yorks. .c2.0 .-42 Broadway j 
Chicago Bc ea Transportation | Bldg. ek SOlmicnill -Birke) Incies ascension sieve aleiste alas Yorkid i2ecnre eter pide: e 
etrdit. . eee est Lafayette b ICALO 2. ccc cece t ichi : 
: Philadelphia .......261 South Peep Sle Kolin, Inco George Minseceusteeenier Avante: Scenhccac” "Walton Bldg. ee 
SE* Louis Seen 208 Ee nelse 82 Krogness, C. George........ +eeeeeeessss9an Francisco......Phelan Bldg. 
| Kansas City....... Waldheim Bldg. 
aoe hee! yaar fee Bldg. L 
@veland! ©)... cisievats 1013 : r 
Omaha pele 412 Sout sagen Ss) LaGoste & Maxwellt...:.scceee ence eee nee Lowe feeders F a at on st. 
ny PRA (Shen Gonunentleelde : We vevicees «Marquette g. 
58. Coepentee WliCe: cl A ee Chicaeon ie ERE Cae Blle. 84 ALewis, Hi! F200.) 2) wis oleslsteeerelere ....-New York.........Tribune Bldg. 
New! Vor: & sean State 85 Lindenstein, Inc., S. G..... secescceeess-New York......... 342 Madison ave. 
Raines Cio New. York Lifes Bide 86 Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc............. }GHICTRO aie nae Peoples Gas Bldg. 
29 Carroll, Dan a ie Oe se ER. New York ..110 East 42nd st. New es ork, .. +... papa: a st. 
3 Chews Wisc Wire oa Steere lee cleceeme ire New York 8 SH TERI 5 55.0.0 ew Montgom St. 
31 Clark Co., Thomas F...... eecene eeeeeeee New York 141 fest 36 st. 37 L : Los Angeles........San Fernando Bids. 
Chicago Marquette Bldg: OTCNEZ | Jame spteiereisgis © 9/0 0.01s'e18.0 ¢ele vlese s NEW) VOLK sas clenciee Tribune Bldg. 
Soy (Clarks. HiiKee craters tte eeccccceccceccees Chicago 208 South La Salle st BS Bucius, No Lissssssseeteseeeceeecseeene Tos Angeles........Haas Bldg. 
38. .Clayden, ‘Inc, Al Bites se stele Selsinatieiseehe NeW onc 347 5th ave. ‘ SOR Butz a) WES aoe bis siersisie biele Siete CHICAGO MEE ane ..Tower Bldg. 
Chi 
34 Collegiate Special Agency........ eisieiolstecte Chicago M0 Sock Wabash ave. Mc 
ewYorklaceeecn. , = 
35 Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc........... New York. efelefotwiots area 41st st. 90 McDevitt, George A......s2-.s.seeseeee a thay York......... 303 Sth ave. 
Chica solenanee 130 N 1 ‘ < . ACA TON. Leietete «.+.-Peoples Gas Bldg, 
Does aciteaee eae Wee ine eee of Metin, Nene De) stereos Sibieipiolsisie\e ei e(arsin}e/ oRCLLTOIL Murer enn . For Idg. : 
peaata Cee eee Bldg. A cktaney & Son, J: Ease eae eee York...... 12, eee pa 
ansas City.......Victor Bldg. LCARGa a Giseielse nine out ichigan ave. 
SER culate Victoria Bldg. Los Angeles....... Homer Laughlin Bldg. 
36 Conger & Johnson.......... Rrefatare pistereeiers ge Angeles........ Higgins Bldg. 93 McMahon, D. Fi.ssssssesseeeeeceeee+Obicago veevecssrre Tribune Bldg. 
: an Francisco...... Holbrook Bldg. 
3/7 syCooke; Lucie Richard (Weenies eenione es Ale! York 156 5th ave. . M 
38 Crall Coins He eke eee News Vor: ae ee gh a Aa st * irae a CAS, ale Hirst National Bank Bldg 
A 7) DE ave ee ieee. 2s OS) eRe a ee Chicago een an , 
29: 'Crawtord gE he. cee eae ace Guest Se 5 ea Bie ar Aine aes a eae ey 8 etre Olan. pioneer yo ss 
40\CreelQiAllan® Wasik detains coc basen. New York. 54-0. 15 East 40th st. 96 Mathews Special Agency, Julitaccssecee PBoston ce ete eee ee 
bvyesletsnciehe 171 Madison ave 
= a i 242 Lafa d 
opeeten 4 yette Blvd. West 
41> David) Com ine; Georse sR. asc NewYork yennncece 110 East 42nd st. 97 -- Hartford Bldg. ; 
‘ Chicago ...........Hartford Bldg. 98 Tisee : poe eatery BiG. 
42° Davies, ‘Oscar. Ginsee see eee e eee ee Kansas City.. Victor Bldg. 99 1 E : Fa (OM Oe oT yibune: Bide. 
43 De Clerque, E. Cashes ate oma etek ew York.... : : : ; ‘280 Madison ave. 100 - : rere ree 
Chicago ...........5 South Wabash ave ie sap les 
44° Dew Clerques Harry Haw actelese erties oe NewiiVorlcsmcn ty. 2 i ? i wcsssseePeoples Gas Bldg. 
Ghitiee Ree Bp Crea ents 101 Mitchell, Ralph W.. reeeeees tssseee-+-Kansas City.......Graphic Arts Bldg. 


(Continued on page 208) 


NOTE: Key numbers and letters in first column refer to simi - : 
: . n o similar number ts Ca : : * . G F ; 
Paper Directories of the United States and Canada. The name of the advariateeeoseaens rieation re sentatives are listed in Special Canadian Section. See index on last two pages 


yeh e 1 for location. 
of every newspaper is indicated by this means, the two lists connecting up together. Headquarters office is given first 
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Indicates cities of 30,000 or more 
Indicates Beckwith offices. 
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BECKWITH COVERS THE UNITED STATES BEST 


The above map readily illustrates the widespread influence of The S. C. Beckwith 
Special Agency as it does the strategic location of its 8 offices. Each office 
commands a clearly defined field of national advertising. 


No important advertising point is more than a night’s ride from a Beckwith 
office. 
44 Years of Supremacy 


The Beckwith Organization is the oldest, largest, most powerful and best known 
Newspaper special agency in America. Its full complement exceeds 70 people 
of which 28 are trained newspaper advertising salesmen. 


A STRONG TESTIMONIAL 


The character and leadership of the newspapers together with an unbroken 
record of years of satisfactory service are a substantial and genuine endorsement 
of the high standard of representation rendered by this agency. 


Tue S. C. Beckwith Specia, AGENCY 
Malin OrfFice, WorLp BuiLpinc, NEw YorRK 
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New York - Cuicaco - Detroit - St. Louis - KANSAS City - ATLANTA - Los ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO 
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NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES—U. S. Key Firm Name Office Addresses 
see arr e 206) 160 Woodward)” John 6 spares enue New York.........110 East 42nd st. 
(Continued frosaipam 161 Woodward’ & Kelly...2.12.22022! Ro ee Chicago ...........Security Bldg. 
= Detroitur.w. cee eaerte Fine Arts Bldg. 
Key Firm Name Office Address 
= Francisco. ..... Hearst Bldg. 
FOZS Mowenson. & o., elinc., PML. sisrelsicisterenre San Francisco k 
Los Angeles.......Title Insurance Bldg. 
Segitie Serves Sevres Bde. STANDARD BOOKS ON NEWSPAPER MAKING 
TOS Mohre® ee Fee crtatie «cette e stelate aelatelerersel ieagowec eels eoeee Ti ‘ | 
104 Moloney, Herbert an hail etapa ree oe env slnve(ers Pe AND ADVERTISING 
105 Morton Company, William J....... eae Tribune Bidg 
i ‘HSC TARE AAOE SHOOS. Ob New York. -30 East nd st 
Bow Vulbeses) Balphiy? ou Chicago ...........360 North Michigan ave. 
LOM MMUTLeY ooh Lenikisyteutatestere sterols aiztreanianterac CBICAZO costs ic een Hearst Bldg. ADVERTISING 
Author Title Publisher 
N Adams, Jia EL vacatesties weet Advertising and Its Mental Laws...... Macmillan 23a). eee 
5 Blanchard, Frank LeRoy....Essentials of sudvertiving Rie giolaitioe es nievene nies eee 
y Shee Jeighborhood Newspapers, Inc.Chicago ........... 123 West Madison st. MECC Tse (ice Sy enn Advertising ta /Retailers.:......0..s0.cles ona ress 
Be ee ae athe hone: Mew eeak New Tork Fano Gon 23 East 26th st. Calkins, Ernest Elmo....... Business of Advertising. «..s. cceces cee Appleton 
ING Weir Weisterelatstere) tats 487 Orange st. Calkins, Ernest Elmo....... The Advertising Man....... Aoeacick . Scribner 
109e Northrup Brank Di chitec sala cet INew, Viorkweties. cer 350 Madison ave. Case mE vancra Elio «ee .ere cars Handbook of Church Advertising... ..Abingdon Press 
F Maa Chicago stir nee et ee Association Bldg. Chasnoff, Joseph E..........Selling Newspaper Space..........see0e Ronald Press 
Cherington, Paul T.... -Advertising as a Business Force........ Doubleday, Page 
Dian, sArthur i... ese .- Scientific Selling and Advertising........ Harper 
Oo Durstiney (Roy aS.c,... suse actle Making Advertisements and Making Them 
1 , AVS Wed east cl Melele ote eas ele nie ace aioe “eee = 
? nell Special Agency, Inc........... INe@ws Mork. aiie feiesere Woolworth Tower Freeman, ‘William’ G.....e0- One Hundred Advertising Talks....... ..Winthrop Press 
ii Ory Neo York Surburban List...New York......... 313 West 37th st. Fiall eM Se. eoland 2. oe saicele Writing an Advertisement....... Atel sts otters Houghton-Mifflin 
112) O'Mara & Ormsbee, Tne, osieee cc sees sc New Yorks... cc 00% 320 5th ave. ess, JELs+ AWis, Skis eee erereent Productive: Advertising’... nis. oe) hemeee Lippincott 
Chicago ..... «««o«ePeoples Gas Bldg. Hotchkiss, George Burton, ‘ 
San Francisco...... Monadnock Bldg. and Franken, Richard B...The Leadership of Advertised Brands....Doubleday, Page 
1aspy Osborn nine, (Guy Succes tian iran its Chicago ...........Tribune Bldg, Hoyt, Charles W:....... 6+ Training for the Business of Advyertising.. Woolson 
; Dettolt sg stein eee Ford Bldg. Lee, James Melvin......... “Advertising Copy,” in Business Writing..Ronald Press 
Stun] LOUIS sc aeteyae rears Globe-Democrat Bldg. Lippincott, Wilmot.......... Outdoor +Advertising:; rece eas aeaeeeeeene McGraw-Hill 
MacGregor aT) De viccleiew .c0 Book of Bank Advertising.............. Bankers’ Pub. Co. 
Mioriar tye (Wie Donte reser celee The Economics of Marketing and Ad- 
P VertSIng . Acinalantayak ety we Meee ‘else wee ELOr Der 
- a Nesbit; Wilbur’ D...%.3 sso First Principles of Advertising. - eee Gregg 
lif4sPancoast, (Chalmers: 15. (em sietenac ere lejeistersie New Yorkiiii- cnc 512 Sth ave. Osborn, Alex F.......... ---A Short Course in Advertising.......... Scribner 
Lis) Payne, Burnsy&y Smith, Wncres srie\etecteies New York.........247 Park ave. Parsons, Frank Alvah.......Principles of Advertising Arrangement... Prang 
Boston ......+.+e-. 100 Boylston st. Parsons, Frank Alvah....... The Art Appeal in Display Advertising.. Harper 
116 Payne Company, G. Logan........+..... Chicago ........ -..Tower Bldg. Praigg, Noble T. (editor)...Advertising and Selling...........+...-. Doubleday, Page 
Detroit .....++...- Kresge Bldg. Ramsays “Robert BE. csvset. Effective Direct Advertising......... ....Appleton 
Wt MOUS peters «.-Carleton Bldg. Tipper, Hotchkiss, Holling- 
Los Angeles.......Security Bldg. wotrther® “Parsons... ... cane Advertising, Its Principles and Practice...Ronald Press 
117 Powell, Robert E......-..-sseeseeeeeees New York......... 47 West 34th st. BAe ACR schema cen ....eAdvertising Year Book........... iaphor .Doubleday, Page 
LES ePowers,* Boo Ji ss: pas iecccaveceheemebane Guo. tel oralenei anes Chicago senescence Association Bldg. 7 f 
New oom breveraieue ‘ Aas ekiveg et ave. lpn CIRCULATION 
Pow & OME, INC a crotivete\olatnientelacs ee? New: Yorks ay camer Aeolian all. Pew: : ‘ ; 
Beer were cep etene, Aa Chars ao eae - First National Bank Bldg. Beal T TOS PME: ke sa'sgovarecus, ere ait “Circulation Problem’ in The Coming 
Boston bs ..Little Bldg. wa a Newspaper (iris-n stele aetegetue sale teasers olt 
120 Prudden, King & Prudden, Inc.......... New York. oe O86 sth ave. w= Scott, William R........... Scientific Circulation Management........ Ronald Fress 
Chicagoee act cnr --.esteger Bldg. 
Rosia Satoia feel 00050246 Westnet COLLECTION OF EDITORIALS 
Los Angeles....... San. Fernando g. ; : ase : 
San Francisoo......35 New Montgomery st-¥  Conw. Henry Seidel Hetct. oieay anette: Heats: Newspapers: Taicems aaa 
Wale Gl eeitackhac hs Come RariRe OGn GS obo dosh itine pratt Ew Worle... stacisste< 2 Columbus Circle William Rose, and Love- Literary Review of The New York 
POAT SPA RUY Lhe ems. caleie aon Evening Postus samaemene aieisiene Bee Plate Macmillan 
Congdon, Charles T......... The New York Tribune Essays......... Redfield 
R Cunliffe, J. W. and Lomer, ne ; : ce 
122 Randall, Dawid iJeraate macs a eteeeee New York.........341 5th ave. See nena ty ekerensie-s eisie] , Writing of Today..................ee ee ntury 
igs Red, Albert tte ee ae” New York......... 4 West 53rd st. Matthews, Franklin T. (edi- : 
Sed Th . : USO). a. den akc ees as -..Casual Essays of The New York Sun... .Cooke 
124 Richards, F. St. John.......sseeees sees New York......... Al Park Row Sullivan, Mark (editor) “National Floodmarks,’? from  Collier’s 
125%. Rock woodss Rapier... nso neers Chicagoieeeaseet ce Tower Bldg. } OC Wieekiy'-.. saan ae Eins ie Rise Pe Cae Dora 
Editcrials from The Philadelphia North | 
s American! Si. Saias eakiecn ieee coe . Lippincott 
126° -Scheerer;) Edmund OH. >. Jatrienicce csiatecsls Chicago ........+--360 North Michigan ave. EDITORIAL WRITING 
27 Scol ae es mneiee see eae 42nd st. ists gee Ne Ress %."s, cave Cee The’, Editarial sin wets seni ateiserete sete neeeies Appleton 
127 OLALOS | Uiaiave mr suona’eralere.civieteietteen steaketers Severs ries anes ene Bldg. —oomee Neal, Robert Wilson........ Editorials and’ Editorial Writing......... felt oF Correspondence 
1287 Scott; Walter: [isccdce haematite. tease sfexere abeveuetete perauerts pice schoo 
LAO! (CATE, | Ais? DL veie's civ detalii tele dere acre er ie GHICACOS. o> eee »e+Peoples Gas g. 
tS0.< Sherwood, “FEI Biss. :stemcnien onesies New) York.) Je. ---25 Park Place NEWSPAPER MAKING 
iI IS) 069 cog BN) picrearcicio drake Api: aire cate ofa NCW Y OM tn jaensatice Flatiron Bldg. Bleyer, Willard Grosvenor... 
og. Shalls Karle Ji. tics. ctoa clone sido cee ---Los Angeles. --Homer Laughlin Bldg. ~“"=T)ana, Charles Anderson..., / 
San Francisco.. -Hearst_ Bldg. Givens soln, 1.51) see . Making a Newspaper 
133 Smith Special Agency, A. F..........- . Philadelphia ....... 1001 Chestnut st. yde, Grant Milnor........Newspaper Editing 
Chicago J5...65 «eeeHartford Bldg. Thilips, Melville (editor)...Making of a Newspaper. 
2341 Smith Royal (Psi ie sacs ae deme soeeeeeeNew York...... ---1819 Broadway Rogers, Jason............. eNews 
355 Opencer, 8) 20. cis.0 aeisep cesar - Chicago ..:.\5... -.-Harris Trust Bldg. Shuman, Edwin L...........Practical Journalism 
136 Stevens & Baumann, Inc..........-0000- New York....... --47 West 34th st. Thorpe, Merle (editor).....The Coming Newspaper............ . 
Le7evStretch WE: As; sciejhs cas end Rotten -.-New York...... «e-2 Columbus Circle. Williams, Walter and Mar- = 
LSS eiStockwell (Wii Hest eacaectacvemite cea: Chicago Zar anoie ---Peoples Gas Bldg. ame itin ete eranic|. lake ae, a 
New York...... 2-225 Sth ave. 
139 Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc..... seescces New Yorls. incu --101 East 42nd st. NEWS WRITING 
Chicagog.s seme + +eePeoples Gas Bldg, ; ae a ae 
Philadelphia .......Colonial Trust Bldg. Bleyer, Willard Grosvenor. .Newspaper Writing and Editing......... Houghton- Mifflin 
San Francisco,.....Holbrook Bldg. wwe Harrington, H. F., and ; : d ? 
Los Angeles...... «Higgins Bldg. Frankenberg, T. T........Essentials. in) Journalism. .....s2.. cle .. Ginn 
St. Louis.........<Star Bldg. Hyde, Grant Milnor........ Newspaper Reporting and Correspondence. Appleton 
140) “Sweeney & Price; Soacitn ons ese een hee Boston 2) [ease -127 Federal st. Miller, Douglas Wood...... Fractical Exercises in News Writing andHeath 
144) ‘Sutphin; Edwin WAjo3. ccc. cnn nn New York....... --280 Broadway Bditing al uF. ase sere een. ae Bee 
42 swan, Carroll. J. Joc.os str soe ents Boston! ee paceees -44 Bromfield st. Ross, (Charles Gilht.< seed. o Witting’ Of UNEWS sir ate cee tects e acnen ieee Holt 
spencer, Mi Wyle: vanes cose News) Writings ete cies Sano eboraue Heath 
T COLLECTIONS OF NEWS STORIES 
143 TVavlotee Wallace (D.j.c.dcktaccn commie eee New York......... Brokaw Bldg. Bleyer, Willard Grosvenor..Types of News Writing.......+.0++es++ Houghton-Mifflin 
Philadelphia ..... . Drexel Bldg. artineton.) He pF ee ek. sos. Typical Newspaper Stories........e+eeeeGinn 
144, "TayloremConovets cc isnaiccicetine cneecnee New iVorkena. we ..»Brokaw Bldg. 
ae c Philadelphia ......Drexel Bldg. NEWSPAPER MANUALS 
3 ete Company, 8. C...onacvnssseeie.«.% oe eens, % ee ae ee che Bastian, George C.......... Editing the Day’s News..... seeeee veee Macmillan 
smelgissee gelelen td 8 Gavit, John Palmer - Reporter’s Manual...... Pebioavts eeeeeeess Published by Author 
Hyde, Grant Milnor Handbcok “for Newspaper Workers...... Appleton : 
Vv McCarthy, James........... ihe WewspaperiWorlker. /en.k den onsen Press Guild 
146-@ Verret & Conklin: Inc. aac New sYorkztsssnne -300 Madison ave. COUNTRY WEEKLIES 
Chicago -28 East Jackson blvd. _ use Atwood, Millard Van Marter. The Country Newspapers. ..mse.o+<e cae McClurg 
Detroit ..... -117 Lafayette blvd. BinewePbl Ci. ease ,:, Countty Weeklye searehenae ance ... Appleton 
San Francisco...... 681 Market st. Buccbees. 'O.) Si ciasvaciene.czcaat Establishing a Newspaper............... Inland Printer Co. 
Harger, Charles Moreau....“The Country Editor of Today,” in The ‘ 
WwW : Profession of Journalism..... otehe ce lapeeele Atlantic Monthly Press 
_«e--Harris, Emerson P. and 
147 Welles, Nrankliny Eaton sae iertes Chicago 270 te aoe 17 North LaSalle st. lGrenGS Rec sielicisis cls «rejotie The Community Newspaper............. Appleton 
PSR Wallis & iS ontciin iG sass: cae nna Chicasomsaas ss Sees First National Bank Bldg. / Powell, J. B............:.. Getting Subscribers for the Country : 
149 Ward, Inc., Robert E Chicago: -2heb .5 South Wabash ave. ING WSpAaDer: 2 celeisicis ico eee a ota en ins Univ. of Mo. 
New York. SSO wstheaves RossueCharless iGo sre cise News in the Country Paper............. Univ. of Mo. 
1 Oi Wr Vt Diet forora oad ee ae New Vork......... 154 Nassau st, Tennalemalph yas ty a ae “Modern Type of Country Journalism” 
151 Chicagowe maemo Marquette Bldg. in The Coming Newspaper.......... .. Holt i 
New York.........285 5th ave, . 
Ciao eee oe Feoples Gas Bldg. NEWSPAPER ETHICS 
Boston sarseiselcis -.--44 Bromfield st. Hadley, Arthur Twining....“The Formation of Public Opinion” in 
152 New Yotlets. 250 522 5th ave. Standards of Public Morality.......... Macmillan 
153 News Vict keen emis 225 West 40th st. Hapgood, Norman.......... “Ethics of Journalism,” in Everyday 
154 San Francisco......58 Sutter st. Ethics’. cas ccc meet ote ee Yale Univ. Press 
155 San Francisco...... Hobart Bldg. Holt; Hamilton) i.e . +++++eCommercialism and Journalism........... Hovghton-Mifflin 
156 New: Worletsiorciive 225 Sth ave. Lee, James Melvin......... “Ethics for Newspaper Men,” in The 
Chicago’ Mveececant Harris Trust Bldg. Coming Newspaper...........+.. secon tialt 
San, Francisco......742 Market st, ._ Lippmann, Walters....¢...« Public’ Opinion wens ccew eek. oa ee ete Harcourt-Brace 
‘ Los Angeles....... Times Bldg. ——_ 
SAW ilsonye Elmer dy. ca nea oe Chicagol seer eee Tribune Bldg. VOCATIONAL BOOKS 
158 ilson, William EL Wetuicts viadictvale area Chicara in nee Hearst Bldg. Lee, James Melvin......... Opportunities in the Newspaper Busi- 
159 Wolf Special Agency, Sidney Jrrrorre Los Angeles.......Security Bldg. Yeas dee ce trea IeO TY Cessececeeres Marver 
San Francisco...... Hearst Bldg. (Continued on page 210) 
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“While the Optimist Grins 
and the Pessimist Growls, 
the Actomist is Getting There” 


An actomist is one who fits action to opportunity. 


EWSPAPER advertising progressed during 1923 more substantially than any other 
merchandising process. Ina solid, stabilized way, it practically equalled in 19253, 
those quickly and often artificially expanded figures of 1920. 


A few familiarly known old-timers were tempted to stray along other paths, and a 
few others, grown ultra-conservative with age and success, held a little aloof, but total 
space figures for the year show healthy consistent gains over 1922. | 


Analysis proves that ambitious and aggressive com petitors are always in readiness to 
take advantage of apparent market opportunities of thrs kind, usually leading quickly 


into campaigns far more extensive than those which made way for them. 


Newspaper advertising properly done has a quickness of response, a positiveness 


of action, a quality of confidence inspiration, and an immediate and constant avail- 
ability, not possessed in like degree by any other type of medium. AND COSTS LESS. 


We are the National Advertising Representatives of Twenty Progressive N ews - 
papers in that many fine cities of the United States. 


Our several offices are the offices of each of those publications, where complete files 
and data of all kinds concerning both field and publication are in readiness for anyone 
interested. Our traveling representatives are thoroughly familiar with the publications 
and the fields in which they circulate. 


Weare at all times prepared—in conjunction with their respective service depart- 
ments—to provide valuable and useful merchandise surveys and information reports 
that will assist the manufacturer of any commodity, either in opening up the territory, or 
in extending trade already under way. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


National Advertising Representatives of Newspapers 


9 East 37th St. Tribune Bldg. Chemical Bldg. Healey Bldg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS ATLANTA 
Chancery Bldg. Title Insurance Bldg. Securities Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 


wenn” 
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STANDARD BOOKS ON NEWSPAPER MAKING AND ADVERTISING 
(Continued from page 208) 


———————— ee eee eee 


Author 
Lord, Chester S.......... 


Seitz, Don C 


Lee, 


James Melvin........ 


Title Publisher 
-..The Young Man and Journalism....... --Macmillan 
>..Training for the Newspaper Trade...... Lippincott 
ese Lhe Newspaper Man...,........+.....++ Scribner 


SCHOOLS OF JOURNALISM 


- Technical Instruction in Journalism in In-P wr 


stitutions of Higher Education...... 


HISTORIES OF AMERICAN JOURNALISM 


divfatessvevate a ere Journalism 


eau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


in the United States, 1690- 

LST 2imese «septate ane ea Harper mae 
.-History of American Journalism......... Houghton-Miffiin 
.. History of Journalism in the United 

States: avcsislic clea nee eter eee ee Appleton 


Nevins, Allaniy 1c ececiesislee onbhie Evening Fost—A Century ot Jo 


O’Brien, Frank M 


Bourne, H. R. 


Grant, James.... 


Hunt, F. Kni 
Muddiman, J. 


liams) 


Bucher, Karl 


3runhuber, Robert.......... Das _ deutsche 
journalism) 

Dubief,” Eugene: . <5: .26.4. if 

Eating Mst..tishiecn co eee Histcire 
Presse 


Dillon, Charles 
Flint, L. N 


Lee, James Melvin 
O’Shea, Peter F 


Ives, 


Hale, William G 


Angell, Norman 


Belloc, Hilaire. . 
Walter 


Allsopp, Fred W 


Bennett, E. A.. 
Bullard, F. 
Cobb, Irvin S. 


Swetland, Horace M 


Watterson, Henry...... 
we Williams, Walter... ... 


_» Winchester, C, 


Andrews, Alexander 


George B.. 


nalism 


Doran 


HISTORIES OF BRITISH JOURNALISM 


..History of British Journalism 


. Fox.........English Newspapers..........6 
alate! are «+...The Newspaper Press......... 
ght...........The Fourth Estate 
G. (J. B. Wil- 
mleielavessi'e statei anette ae History of English Journalism 
Givneee ee The King’s Journalist......... 


Syste thats siaketore Bentley 
seeeeeeeeeChatto & Windus 


..Lane 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS 


“aha seXetore o's ---Journalism for Wo 
Lauriston... 


Peele . Unseen - Soldiers (Saturday Ser 
staff of The 
aisle hineis «William Rockhill Nelson. .., 


BOOKS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


-e Journalisme (French journalism) 
i et Litteraire de 


JOURNALISM FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


- Journalism for High Schools 
-Newspaper Writing in High Schools 
.- Writing for Print 


-Philip Derby, Reporter 
.-The Clarion 
...Success ; 


FICTION 


HOUSE ORGANS 


“The House Organ,” 
imployees’ Magazines 


is cole aha ielare iInffective House Organsenus ucla nae .. Appleton 


PROOF READING 


, Type and Style 


NEWS INDEX 


Index to the News; published quarterly. . 


in Business Writing. 


NEWSPAPER LAW AND LIBEL 


NEWSPAPER BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Journalism, A List of References in Eng-New York 


lish 


Course in Newspaper Art 


CARTOONS: 
Literary Lights—A Book of Carricatures. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Stickfuls 
Minion) 


ols fampoustetaracy. ce Roads of Adventure (War A 
Sh See Fifty Years a Journalist 
---.Industrial Publishing 


World 
Bate er ae Stephens, Columbia, Mo. 


nolgngos bode Twenty Years in a Newspaper Office. --.-Central 


men (a Practical Guide). John 
-Famous War Correspondents 


(Compositions of 


a Newspaper 


ces e Roos 


d States...Uniy. of Chicago Press 


dventures).. 


in 


The Immigrant Press and Its Control... Harper 


- Noble 


Longmans Green 


- University of Kansas 


balked anive evcushe tae fares tek goats Heath 


siete: sais terctetole jesse sic Dodd Mead 
Houghton-Mifflin 
- Houghton-Mifflin 


« Covici-McGee 


#2) sie saisdateetib le (8) alia sab rae eivlolale aS CEEOREE 


Ronald Press 


Wilson 


The New 


York 


Allen & Unwin 


Atlantic Monthly Press 


Times 


West Publishing Co. 


8 deve wise Sapna ree Labour Publishing Co. 


Oxford Univ. Press 


Knopf 


rary 


Knopf 
Fub. by Author 


Printing 


Fublic Lib- 


Co., 


Little Rock, Ark. 


Lane 
Little-Brown 
Scribner 


Harper 
Pub. by Author 


monettes).Tulsa Tribune 


Riverside Press 
Houghton-Mifflin 
Doubleday-Page 
N. Y. Business 


Publish- 


ers’ Association 


Doran 


Macmillan 


Tribune Co., Chicago 


PRESS GALLERY, LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF pha ey sh ACCREDITED TO THE LEAGUE OF 
NATION} 


Founded 
Honorary Presidents: | 


Lord Robert Cecil 
Augustin Edwards 
COMMITTEE 
PRESIDENT—Frank Filliol, Swiss Telegraphic 
Agency. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS—Dr. Max = Beer, Wolff 
Agency; Dr. B. De Jong, Nieuwe Rotter- 


damsche Courant; Laurence Hills, New York 
Herald; Em. Taponier, L’Information; W..H. 
G. Werndel, Reuter’s Agency. 
SCERETARY GHNERAL—André Glarner, 
change Telegraph. 
TRHBASURER—Ramon de Franch, La Prensa. 
DELEGATE RESIDENT AT GEINEV A—Jean 
Francois Laya, Le Temps. 


Bx- 


MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTER—Angelc 
Monti, Il Secolo; Josenh Palivee, Narodni 
Listy; Henry Ruffin (Retiring President) 


Agence Havas. 


SECRETARIAT—5 rue Victor-Massé, Paris. 
OFFICE OF THE ASSOCIATION AT GENEVA 
—4 Boulevard du ThéAtre. 


AMERICAN PRESS—John Clayton, New York 


Daily News, Paris; A. R. Decker, Chicago 
Daily News, Paris; Miss ©. Drexel, McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate, |New York; Wilbur 


Forrest, New York Tribune, Paris; Lawrence 
Hills, New York Herald, Paris; Edwin L. 
James, New York Times, Paris; D. Lloyd, 
Christian Science Monitor, London; J. 4H. 
Lowrey, Philadelphia Public Ledger, Paris; 
Frank E. Mason, International News Service, 
Paris; Hugh O’Connor, St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch, Paris; Joseph BE. Sharkey, Associated 
Press, Geneva; Blliott F. Shepard, New York 
Evening Mail, Paris; Paul Scott Mowrer, 
Chicago Daily News, Paris: Ferdinand Tuo rv, 
New York World, Paris: S, F, Wader, As- 
sociated Press, Paris: Henry Wales, Chicago 
Tribune, Paris; Henry Wood, United Press 
of America, Geneva, 


ARGENTINE PRESS—F. Ortiz Echague, La Na- 


cion, Paris. Ramon de Franch, La Prensa, 
Paris. 

AUSTRIAN PRBSS—Richard Bermann, Tag, 
Vienna, 

BELGIAN PRESS—Paul Adam, Le Soir, Geneva. 
Henri La Fontaine, Journal de Charleroi, 
Brussels. Haubrechts, Agence Télégraphique 


Belge, Geneva. 
BRITISH PRHSS 


Edmond D’Arcis, The Times, 


Geneva. Mrs. Silvia Blelloch, Daily Herald, 
Geneva. H. P. Devitte, Daily Express, 
Geneva, André Glarner, Exchange Telegraph, 
Paris. Julian Grande, Daily Telegraph, 
Geneva, H. Wilson Harris, Daily News, 
London. R. J. MacHugh, Daily Telegraph, 
London. H. Challinor James, Daily Mail, 
Vevey. S. J. Jennings, Daily News, Geneva. 
J. Landa, Westminister Gazette, London. 
Robert J. Leiper, Morning Post, London. 
Perey J. Philip, Birmingham Daily Post, 
Paris, © Wi. E.G: Werndel, Reuter’s Agency, 
London. 
BULGARIAN PRESS—Georges Koulicheff, Slovo, 
Sofia. 


PRESS CONGRESS 


President— W alter Williams, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo.,, U. SoA" 

Secretary-treasurer—James Wright Brown, c/o 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER, 63 Park Row, New 


GERMAN 


IRISH PRESS—Patrick 


JAPANESE PRESS—Shiro 
ITALIAN PRESS—Antonio 


SWEDISH PRESS—Sven G. 


SWISS PRESS—Ludwig Bauer, 


OF THE WORLD 


France—Philippe Mille 


in 1921 


Paul Hymans 
Henry de Jouvenel 


CHINESE 
Vienna. 


CZECHOSLOVAK PRESS—Joseph Linhart, Prave 
Lidu, Geneva. S. Netchasek, Venkov, Geneva, 
Joseph Palivec, Norodni Listy, Geneva. Dr. 
Jean Stavnik, Prager Presse, , Paris. 

DANISH PRESS—Carl Muusman, 
tidende, Copenhagen. Andreas 
Politiken, Copenhagen. 

DUTCH PRESS—Dr. de Jong, 
damsche Courant, Berne. J. H. van Meurs, 
Telegraaf, Geneva, Dr, Thierry van Schaar- 
denburg, ‘Algemeen Handelsblad, 

ESTHONIAN PRESS—Hwald Amende, Revaler 
Bote, Reval. Georg Peter Meri, Agence 
Télégraphique BHstonienne, Tallinn. Victer 
Poom, Péevaleht, Tallinn. 

FRENCH PRESS—Edouard Bauty, Journal des 
Débats, Geneva. Paul du Bochet, Petit Paris- 


ien, Geneva. Charles Dulot, Le Temps, Paris, 
Albert 


PRESS—Unio Wang, Shun Pae, 


National- 
Winding, 


Nieuwe Rotter- 


de Gobart, L’Intransigeant, Paris. 
Jean-Frangois Laya, Le Temps, Geneva. 
Camille Lemercier, L’Oeuvre, Paris. Philippe 


Millet, Petit Parisien, Paris, 
Petit Journal, Paris. Robert Poulaine, Petit 
Journal, Paris. Tony Roche, Le Journal, 
Geneva. Henry Ruffin, Agence Havas, Paris, 
Jules Sauerwein, Le Matin, Paris, Emile 
Taponier, L’Information, Paris. Gabriel Tisse- 
rand, L’Echo de Paris, Paris, John Veyrat, 
Le Lyon Républicain, Geneva, 


PRESS—Dr. Julius Becker, Vosssi- 
Sche Zeitung, Geneya. Dr. Max Beer, Wolff 


Agency, Geneva. Franz Farga, Deutsche 
Tageszeitung, Geneva. 


Marcel Nadaud, 


Hooper, Freeman’s 


Journal, Dublin. 


Machida, Asai, Paris, 
Agresti, La Tribuna, 


Rome. Il Secolo, Geneva. 


Angelo Monti, 


POLISH 'PRESS—Witold Noskowski, Kurjer 
Poranny, Warsaw. 
SERBIAN PRESS—D. Miletitch, Trgovinski 


Glasnik, Geneva. Valitch, Novi Vek, Geneva. 


SPANISH PRESS—Julio A. Del Vayo, El Sol, 


Berlin. 


M. Backlund, Ny 
Tid, Goeteborg. Georg Popoff, Goeteborgs 
Handels och Sjéparts Tidningen. Oscar Thor- 
sing, Social Demokraten, Stockholm. Johannes 
Wickman, Dagens Nyheter, Stockholm, — 


Nationalzeitung, 
Bale. Marius Berthet, La Suisse, Geneva. 
Edouard Chapuisat, Journal de Genéve, Geneva, 
Maxime Courvoisier, Le Démocrate, Délémont, 
Heinrich Droz, Nouvelle Gazette de Zurich, 
Geneva. Frank Filliol, Agence Télégraphique 
Suisse, Geneva. Charles Kubik, Agence Télé- 
sraphique Suisse, Geneva. Albert Oeri, Basler 
Nachrichten, BAle, Maurice Meret, Gazette 
de Tauzanne, Pa-is. Ernest Rietm-inn, Nouvelle 


Gazette de Zurich, Zurich, B Sommer, La 
Suisse, 


Geneva, 


t and Stephane Lauzanne. 


Great Britain—Sir Campbell Stuart and Sir Will- 


iam Davies, 


Greece—Thales Coutoupis. 


York, U; Sv A. 
Governing Committee— 
BD. F. Lawson, England, 
K. Sugimura, Japan, 
Edouard Chapuisat, Switzerland. 
V. R. Beteta, Guatemala. 
Robert Bell, New ‘Zealand. 
Ludvig Saxe, Norway. 
Thales Coutoupis, Greece, 
Hollington K. Tong, China. 
Oswald Mayrand, Canada. 
F. Horace Rose, South Africa, 
Sebastiao Sampaio, South America, 
Guy Innes, Australia. 


Vice-Presidents 
Argentina—Ezequiel Paz and Dr. Jorge Mitre. 
Australia—Keith Murdock and H. A. Davies. 
Brazil—Jose Carlos Rodriguez and Feliz Pacheco. 
Belgium—Edouard J. ©. Fonteyne. 
Canada—Walter Nichol and Oswald Mayrand. 
Chile—Augustin Edwards and Dr. Carlos Silva 

Vildosola. 
China—Hin Wong and Sze Liang Zay. 
Colombia—Enrique Lievyano and Ismael HE. Ar- 
ciniegas, 
Costa Rica—Luis Cruz Meza and Guillermo Var- 
gas Calvo. 
Cuba—Augustin Lazo and Jose I. Rivero. 
Denmark—Kristian Dahl and J. Borgbjerg. 
Dominican Republic—Arturo Pellerano Alfau and 
Conrado Sanchez, 


Ecuador—Leonidas 
Bonja Cordero. 


Pallares Arteta and Cesar 


Guatemala—V. R. Beteta. 

Holland—D. Hans and Dr, G. G. van der Hoeven. 

Honduras—Froylan Turcios and Paulino Valla- 
dares. 

India—Sir S. Banergee and R. N, Vatchaghandy. 

Ireland—J. I’. Charlessen and W. T. Brewster. 

Italy—M. Borsa and Olindo Malagod. 

Japan—K. Sugimura and M. Zumoto. 

Korea—Henry Chung and Dong Sung Kim. 

Mexico—Raphael Alducin and Felix BE. Pala- 
vicini, 

New Zealand—Robert Bell and Cecil W. Leys. 


Nicaragua— Manuel Maldonado and Juan Ramon 
Aviles. 

Norway—Ludvig Saxe. 

Panama—Guillermo Andreve 
Colunje. 

Paraguay—Dr. Enrique Bordenaye and Dr. Carlos 
Luis Isasi. 


and Guillermo 


Peru—Oscar Miro Quesada and Luis Fernan 
Cisneros. 

Philippine Islands—Gregorio Nieva and Conrado 
Benitez. 


Porto Rico—Manuel Fernandez Juncos and Jose 
Elias Levis, 

Portugal—Alfredo de Mesquita and Dr. Julio 
Dantas, 

Salvador—Roman Mayorga Rivas and Franciseo 
Gavidian. 

South Africa—F. Horace Rose and P. I. Davis, 

Spain—Rufino Blanco and BE. Gomez Baquero. 

Switzerland—H. Schoop and Edouard Chapuisat. 


Turkey—Mihran Nacachian and Vertanes Mar- 
digian, 

United States—Frank P. Glass and Gardiner 
Kline. 

Uruguay—Jose Batle Ordonez and Dr. Juan An- 
drés Mata. , 

Venezuela—Laureano Vallenilla Lanz and An- 


drés Mata. 
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UNITED TYPOTHETH RESTRAINED FROM 
INFLUENCING PRINTING PRICES—Federal 
Trade Commission ordered United Typothetae 
a America to discontinue the following prac- 
ices: 

1. Conducting its system of education in 
principles and methods of cost accounting in 
such a way as to suggest any uniform percent- 
age to be included in selling prices as profit or 
otherwise by members or others using such 
system of cost accounting. 

2. Requiring or receiving from members and 
others using its uniform cost-accounting system, 
identified and itemized statements of production 
costs for the purpose of calculating average, 
normal, or standard costs of production and from 
publishing them to members and the trade gen- 
erally as a Standard Price List or Standard 
Guide or association cost or price list under any 
other name. 

3. Compiling and publishing for use by mem- 
bers and others in the same trade, normal, 
average or standard costs with instructions or 
suggestions for the translation of such standard 
costs into selling prices under the name of 
Standard Price List, or Standard Guide, or any 
other name. 

NO UNFAIR COMPETITION IN BINGHAM- 
TON—Litigation of nine years between Guy W. 


Beardsley, former publisher, Binghamton (N. 
Y.) Herald, and Willis Sharpe Kilmer and 
Jerome B. Hadsell, publishers, Binghamton 


Press, in an action to recover $500,000 damages 
for alleged unfair competition, ended May 29 by 
decision of the New York Court of Appeals 
dismissing the complaint. 

Beardsley alleged the publication of the 
Binghamton Press had its origin in a con- 
spiracy of the defendants with the late Jonas 
M. Kilmer, father of Willis Sharpe Kilmer, to 
ruin his business. He had published several 
articles in the Herald to which the Kilmers 
objected as reflecting on them and their busi- 
ness, the manufacture of “Swamp Root,’’ and 
in 1901 they brought an action against Beard- 
sley for libel, which was never tried. The 
Binghamton Press Company was organized in 
1904 and has since published the Press. 

The complaint alleged Willis Sharpe Kilmer 
used unfair methods to obtain Herald employes, 
hewsboys, subscribers and advertisers and the 
city printing by underbidding at a financial loss. 
The Herald had a circulation of about 13,000 
at the time, with no debts, and was paying a 
10 per cent dividend, but was forced to Suspend 
publication in 1910. 

EDITOR FINED FOR VIOLATING 1922 
RAILROAD INJUNCTION—G.  y. Sanders, 
editor Memphis Press, was fined $300 and costs 
for violation of a Federal injunction issued by 
Judge J. W. Ross during the railroad shop 
strike in July, 1922. The Government held that 
publication of an editorial ‘‘The King Forbids’’ 
was calculated to cause disrespect of the court. 

JURY’S PRESENCE UNNECESSARY—Judge 
J. Stanley Webster, Federal District of Eastern 
Washington, ruled that newspapers had a right 
to publish evidence taken while the jury was 
out of the room and which had not be admitted. 

FORBIDS INTERVIEWS DURING TRIAL— 
U. S. District Judge Claude Z. Luse threatened 
contempt proceedings against the Superior 
(Wis.) Telegram, following publication of a 
story descriptive of a trial in his court. The 
story was based on interviews with the prose- 
cutor and with two postal inspectors, witnesses 
against Victor H. Arnold, eharged with 
fradulent use of the mails, ‘The court warned 
reporters that they must confine their writings 
to a “‘bare recital of occurrences in the court- 
room,’’ and that ‘‘no interview, or purported 
interview’’ with anyone, in which the trial was 
discussed, should be published, under pain of 
contempt. 

JAILED FOR PRINTING DEFENDANT’S 
RECORD BEFORE TRIAL—H. T. Leech, 
editor; Jack Bethea, managing editor; and L, 
Robinson, reporter, Birmingham (Ala.) Post, 
were sentenced to jail for 24 hours by Circuit 
Court Judge ©. P. Hefflin, in connection with 
the publication of facts concerning a criminal 
trial. The article, following which the judge 
postponed the defendant’s trial for a week, re- 
viewed the defendant’s connection with two 
offenses for which he was to be tried. All in- 
formation was based on court records, the 
newspaper men held, but the court ruled that 
the liberty of the press was secondary to human 
liberty. Leave to appeal was denied. 


PEW’S CONTRACT BROKEN BY I, N. S.— 
Marlen E. Pew, formerly editor and manager, 
International News Service ys. International 
News Service for broken contract; Pew awarded 
$49,500 damages in Queens Supreme Court, 
Long Island City, N. Y., Nov. 30. Appeal was 
taken. 

ANTI-‘STAMP LAW UNCONSTITUTIONAL— 
Kentucky Court of Appeals declared uncon- 
stitutional the state law which prohibited the 
giving of trading stamps or cash discounts by 
retail merchants to customers. 

ALLEGATIONS IN DIVORCE BILL PRIVI- 
LEGED—Allegations made in a divorce bill filed 
with the clerk of the District of Columbia 
Supreme Court constitute privileged matter and 
may be published as such by newspapers before 
a ruling is issued by the court, as well as after 
such a ruling, it was decided by Judge Hoehling 
in the case of Mrs. Dora Berman, who sued 
the Washington Times for $10,000 damages for 
publication of charges made in her husband’s 
bill for divorce. 4 

“SECONDS” CALLED ‘PERFECT’ TIRES 
BROUGHT $50 FINE—Convicted of fraudulently 
advertising in newspapers that Fisk and Ajax 
tires, stamped seconds were “perfect in every 
respect,’’ Max Katz, treasurer of the Merchants 
Tire Company, Boston, was fined $50. The 
charge was pressed by the Better Business 
Bureau of Boston. 

MENNEN SALES POLICY HELD LEGAL,— 
U. §. Circuit Court of Appeals unanimously 
reversed a Federal Trade Commission order 
directing the Mennen Company, Newark, N. J., 
to refrain from giving trade discounts and 
other alleged unfair methods of competition. 
The court held that ‘‘if real competition is to 
continue, the right of the individual to exercise 
reasonable discretion in respect to his own busi- 
ness methods must be preserved,” adding that 
“the Mennen Company has a right freely to 
exercise its own independent discretion as to 
whether it will sell to wholesalers only or 
whether it will sell both wholesalers and re- 
tailers. If it decides to sell to both, it has a 
right to determine whether or not it shall sell 
to retailers on the same terms as it sells to 
wholesalers.’’ 

NO PRICE, NO CONTRACT—New York Court 
of Appeals sustained contention of Remington 
Paper & Power Company, Watertown, N. a 
in its litigation with the Sun Printing & Pub- 
lishing Association of New York City. The 
action was brought to recover $1,510,000 
damages for alleged breach of contract by which 
the Sun was to purchase 16,000 tons of news- 
print in 1919. 

The paper was to be delivered in installments 
of 1,000 tons,;a month at price charged by 
‘Canadian Export Paper Company. After 4,000 
tons were delivered Remington company refused 
to deliver balance on the ground that the con- 
tract was void for lack of mutuality as price 
was indefinite. 

ADVERTISER UNABLE TQ) PROVE DAM- 
AGE BY NEWSPAPER ERRORS LOSES SUIT 
—Brooklyn Daily Eagle awarded verdict by 
Kingston (N. Y.) jury in suit brought by Eddy- 
ville (N. Y.) summer resort advertiser who 
claimed that his business had been injured by 
typographical errors in his advertising. Wrong 
classifications, misspelled names, and omission 
of the advertisements were charged. The de- 
fense showed that the advertiser, despite the 
errors, filled his own hotel with guests and had 
to engage another house to care for the overflow. 

“Ty, 8." NOT ADVERTISABLE—Federal 
Trade Commission order in case of United States 
Refining Company, forbids use of “United 
States’’ or “‘U. S.’’ in advertising. 

“BLONDE,’’? MENTIONED IN AD, AWARD- 
ED DAMAGES—Stanley Mills & Oo) Lids 
Hamilton (Ont.) store, ran a page advertise- 
Tent in the Hamilton Spectator and the Hamil- 
ton Herald, Saying in part: ‘‘When you’re 
told to go into a department store to match 
some ribbon, don’t feel so abused you feel 
justified in flirting with the blonde behind the 
glove counter to cheer yourself up.”’ 

On the basis of this statement, Miss Hdith 
Emma Garland, an employe, brought action 
against the company for $5,000, claiming libel. 

Miss Garland contended that she was the 
‘blonde’ referred to; that there was an in- 
nuendo that she was of questionable character, 
and that the advertisement exposed her to 
ridicule and insult. 
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For the company it was claimed that the 
statement was ‘‘snappy advertising’ and that, 
along with other ‘‘smart sayings,’”’ it had been 
clipped from an advertising book. 

The Judge ruled that the statement was 
actionable. The jury awarded Miss Garland 
$1,500 and costs. 

NEWS FILMS ARE NOT NEWSPAPERS,— 
Censorship of news reels was held constitutional 
by the New York Court of Appeals, in a contro- 
versy between the Pathe Exchange, Inc., and 
the State Board of Censors. It was contended 
by the Pathe Exchange that the law violated 
the constitutional liberty of the press, as the 
films were of actual news events, like news- 
paper stories. The film which caused the litiga- 
tion was a picture of bathing beauties at At- 
lantie City, N. J. 

MISTAKEN IDENTITY COSTS PUBLISHER 
$10,000.—New York World lost appeal before N. 
¥. Court of Appeals from verdict of $10,000 
damages awarded Evelyn 0. Scott, former ac- 
tress. Action was brought following a story of 
the conviction of Evelyn Granville as drug ad- 
dict and prostitute in Woman’s Night Court of 
New York and her sentence to the workhouse. 
The story said she was a former popular actress 
and that,she had been convicted of public in- 
toxication and other offences eleven times. The 
Stage name of Mrs. Scott was Bvelyn Granville, 
and the woman convicted bore that name. 

Mrs. Scott early in life, it was admitted, 
had figured in court records, but in 1899 ghe 
married John J. Scott and moved to Pittsburgh, 
where, she says, she led an exemplary life, 
The other woman, a police court character, 
was frequently ‘convicted, and the similarity 
of names resulted in the reference to Mrs, 
Scott as the woman. 

Mrs. Scott called attention to the errors in 
referring to her and requested that no further 
references be made to her, 

The defense was that the story was privileged 
as a court report, and that similarity of names 
and previous career of the actress was justifica- 
tion and showed the absence of malicious intent. 

CAN’T CENSOR ADVERTISING COPY AFTER 
ACCEPTING IT.—A newspaper cannot censor 
copy which it accepts from an advertiser, a 
Kansas City trial court and jury held in denying 
plea by the Kansas City Star for payment of 
$2,979.20 for advertising of Foreman & Clark, 
clothiers, Agents of the latter testified that 
they gave specific instructions at the time the 
advertisements referred to in the trial were 
submitted, not to publish them except in the 
exact form submitted. This was the issue sub- 
mitted te the jury, nine out of twelve of which 
decided against the Star, 

TRUTH DEFENSE IN PUBLISHING NON- 
PRIVILEGED MATTER,.—No defense but truth 
of the news published was put forward by the 
OElahoma City Oklahoman in a $10,000 libel 
suit before a jury following publication of an 
unprivileged court record, on information drawn 
up by the county attorney’s office, but never 
tiled. Embezzlement was charged in informa- 
tion, but restitution was made by accused be- 
fore document was recorded. The court held 
no Cause for action against Oklahoman. 


COLUMNIST’S CONTRACT HELD VALID.— 
Associated Newspaper Syndicate vs. Ha 
Phillips, injusction restraining Phillips from 
working for any other organization affirmed in 
U. 8. Court of Appeals, Eastern District. 

NEWSDEALER NOT LIABLE FOR OBSCENE 
WORKS HE SELLS,—Magistrate Goodman, New 
York, ruled that a newsstand proprietor could 
not be declared guilty of selling obscene litera- 
ture, if it could not be proved that he had 
personal knowledge of the contents of the pub- 
lication in which the objectionable matter had 
been printed. 

CURTIS’ SIGNATURE DIDN’T BIND PUB- 
LIC LEDGER.—Philadelphia Public Ledger 
never owned copyright on Ambassador James W. 
Gerard’s book ‘“‘My Four Years in Germany” 
Federal Court of Appeals, St. Louis, in suit of 
Public Ledger vs. Kansas City Post. ‘Contract 
Was not between author and corporation but be- 
tween author and ©. H. K. Curtis, president of 
corporation. 

WISCONSIN TRADING STAMP LAW AP- 
PLIES TO COUPONS IN NEWSPAPERS,— Wis- 
consin newspapers publishing coupons entitling 
holder (with certain sum of money) to merchan- 
dise, come within terms of the state trading 
stamp law, according to ruling of Attorney 
General’s office, 

CITY OFFICIALS CAN’T HECKLE PRESS,— 
Application by Corporation Counsel Rann of 
Buffalo, for subpoenas against Mare A. Rose, 
William F. O’Connell and Frank Bloomer, 
Buffalo News editorial staff, requiring them to 
show cause why they should not appear before 
Mayor Schwab regarding articles in the News on 
vice conditions in Buffalo, was denied by Su- 
preme Court Justice Marcus. 

Justice Marcus said: “I am strongly im- 
pressed by the view that it would be unwise 
to heckle and annoy the press. If every arti- 
cle subjected them to an examination that 
would harass and annoy whenever the subject 
matter was unpleasant by way of criticism 
of officials, the public would lose much, even 
recognizing the license oftentimes used.’’ 

COURTS REFUSE VERDICT TO COL, CRES- 
SON.—Fourth Court of Civil Appeals, sitting at 
San Antonio, Tex,, affirmed trial court’s decision 
Tegarding damages in the case of Col. ©. G, 
Cresson against Ft. Worth Star-Telegram. The 
trial court had held .that while the Star-Tele- 
gram’s report of Col. Cresson’s actions in the 
escape of Grover ©. Bergdoll; draft evader, 
from military custody, was not fair, true, or 
impartial, the plaintiff was entitled to neither 
actual nor exemplary damages. The appellate 
court held that the Star-Telegram’s account 
of the Congressional committee report in which 
Col, Cresson’s arte were criticized, was fair, 
true and impartial and that the trial judge 
could have properly instructed the jury to 
return a verdict for the newspaper. : 

U. 8. Judge W. F. Booth in St. Paul granted 
judgment in favor of St. Paul Dispatch in 
suit by Col. C. C. Cresson for $100,000 damages 
in connection with an A. P. story regarding 
Congressional investigation of the escape of 
Grover ©. Bergdoll. The matter was held 
privileged. 
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NEWSPAPER ROTOGRAVURE 


SECTIONS 


ALASKA 
CORDOVA: Times. 
CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES: Examiner; Times, 
SAN FRANCISCO: Chronicle. 
COLORADO 
DENVER: Rocky Mountain News. 


CONNECTICUT 
HARTFORD: Courant. 
NEW HAVEN: Union. 
WATERBURY: Republican. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON: Herald; Post; Star. 
FLORIDA 

MIAMI: Metropolis. 
GEORGIA 


ATLANTA: Journal. 
ROME: Tribune-Herald. 


ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO: Tribune. 
PEORIA: Journal Transcript. 

INDIANA 
FT. WAYNE: News Sentinel. 
INDIANAPOLIS: Star. 
SOUTH BEND: News-Times. 


IOWA 


DES MOINES: Register. 
KANSAS 

WICHITA: Eagle. 
KENTUCKY 


BOWLING GREEN: Times-Journal. 

LOUISVILLE: Courier Journal; Herald. 
LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS: Time--Picayune. 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE: American; Sun. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON: Herald. 
LAWRENCE: Eagle. 
SPRINGFIELD: Republican, 


NEWSPAPER BROAD 
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MICHIGAN 
DETROIT: Free Press. 
GRAND RAPIDS: Herald. 


MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS: Journal; Tribune. 


MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY: Journal 
ST. LOUIS: Globe-Democrat; Post-Dispatch. 


NEBRASKA 
OMAHA: Bee. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
MANCHESTER: Union. 


NEW JERSEY 
ASBURY PARK: Press. 
BAYONNE: News-Review. 
NEWARK: Call. 


NEW YORK 

ALBANY: Knickerbocker Press, 
BROOKLYN: Standard Union. 
BUFFALO: Courier; Express; Times. 
COHOES: American. 
ITHACA: Journal-News. 
LACKAWANNA: Journal. 
NEW YORK CITY: Herald; Post (Sat. Ev. 

Ed.); Telegraph: Times: Tribune; World. 
ROCHESTER: Democrat & Chronicle, 
SYRACUSE: Herald. 
WATERTOWN: Standard. 


OHIO 
CINCINNATI: Commercial 
quirer. 
CLEVELAND: News Leader; Plain Dealer. 
HAMILTON: Journal. 


Tribune;  En- 


MIDDLETOWN: Journal. 
OREGON 
SALEM: News. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


CONNELLSVILLE: News. 
DOYLESTOWN: News. 
PHILADELPHIA: Item: Public Ledger. 
PITTSBURGH: Press. 

RHODE ISLAND 
PROVIDENCE: Journal. 


TENNESSEE 
NASHVILLE: Banner. 


TEXAS 


HOUSTON: Chronicle. 
WACO: Times Herald. 


CASTING STATIONS 


City Newspaper Station Wave Lengths 

Amarillo; Tex. eae. 12 SING we yore cote cok WRAU 360 meters 834 kilocycles 
Atlanta; (Gal 52. m..«4 Constitutioni eemensiienraen WiGMi a7 ..Soy.taae 429 meters 700 kilocycles 
Atlanta se Gav gro... -.2 10 OUTHAllD pene ae WSIS tee tere 425 meters 700 kilocycles 
Bellingham, Wash..... Herald #354. 5.80,.cteee eats KDZR 261 meters 1,150 kilocycles 
Berkeleyy (Gals) 5 ..:...u. 2 Gazettemace a Seen weenie Su FS cee 278 meters 1,080 kilocycles 
Buttes Monti <vts ce ose Anaconda ase «sriacom esos KFAP 360 meters 834 kilocycles 
Cantons “Ohio. a...) 2.6 NEWS po Sse-tio rae tas toe EW ee nee 268 meters 1,120 kilocycles 
Chica gore Uline). cvcieicle's Drovers Journal ........ WY ACA BY ieaesrarere 286 meters 1,050 kilocycles 
Ghrcago;e Lilt. cioe creteste INI@WS! «cf sinpinters nies <ieoietee WIMA© Sener 448 meters 670 kilocycles 
Dallas, Tex. --+.++News & Dallas Journal..WFAA ...... 476 meters 630 kilocycles 
Des Momes, Tas... . cs Register & Tribune...... WGF ........ 360 meters 834 kilocycles 
Detroit, Mich: ........ Free Press snes Tete GLX, Meee 517 meters 581 kilccycles 
Detroit, pMich:..-{ccee ioe cg NCWS,) ks eee eee W Wa screech 517 meters 580 kilocycles 
Fairbanks, Alaska..... Northern Commercial....WJAY ...... 360 meters 834 kilocycles 
Ball River; WMass+ s.jeeblerald: (it. see ee WERA-Biise. cick 248 meters 1,210 kilocycles 
Ft. Smith, Ark....,..South West American...WGAR ...... 361 meters 834 kilocycles 
BED Worth, Téxin. ca. ctatel elecrcam) mnie nore W.BAP. tai os< 476 meters 630 kilocycles 
Fond du Lac, Wis.....Commonwealth ......... KELZS eta 273 meters 1,100 kilocycles 
Great Falls, Mont..... Tribune yc ente KDYS ....... 360 meters 834 kilocycles 
Greeley, Colo. Sih.n. «6 Republicanie erie aeons SWAB BAS 5 do 236 meters 1,270 kilocycles 
Hamilton; Ont.) 345... Republican epee eee WBAU 258 meters 1,160 kilocycles 
Hartford, Conn; -.%.+ “Courant | Ji .eeeer cee WDAK ...... 261 meters 1,150 kilocycles 
Honolulu, Hawaii ....Advertiser ............. KGU ........ 360 meters 834 kilocycles 
Honolulu, Hawaii ....Star Bulletin .......... KDY XS te eee 360 meters 834 kilocycles 
Hiamntine ss Lil Soe xceie e's Press. carccate poet WEA Ys area 360 meters 834 kilceycles 
Jacksonville, Fla. .....Times Union .......... WDAL 360 meters 734 kilocycles 
Kansas City, Mo...... Drovers Telegram .WMAJ ...... 275 meters 834 kilocycles 
Karlsasy City; (Movant star’ (ig: snes. eaeeee WDA Ooo sen. 411 meters 730 kilocycles 
Lansing, Mich; ~...9.).é Capital@Néwsueneee eee VV AEA ane oh ee 248 meters 1,210 kilocycles 
Boss Angeles,” ‘Cally. .examinersaceenn een NV ER ctone 360 meters 834 kilocycles 
aseAnseles;) (Cal jyese Hh xaminer ane meee IKPIK’ .4.0c8%.0 A469 meters 640 kilocycles 
Los Angeles, Cal.....Times Mirror .......... KET caer 395 meters 760 kilocyeles 
Peouiswilles dyry \s eee Courier Journal & Times.WHAS ...... 400 meters 750 kilocycles 
IMbasioniy plitd.: ‘cis cler Chroniclearemense eee: WEAOW a. see 226 meters 1,339 kilocycles 
Memphis, Tenn. ...... Commercial Appeal ..... WiM Girne ae 500 meters 600 kilocycles 
Modesto; “Cal. ye. muets Herald ocjcatiosn dese, KXD ........ 252 meters 1,190 kilceycles 
Mite Viertion /cucae essen Register News) .....00.. WABE (ie... 234 meters 1,280 kilocycles 
Nortoiks Via. Sean... one News < . agen. eee WELAUG: fos, aie 360 meters 834 kilocycles 
Muncie, Inds ~..... SRE TOSS as 5 Paps bea ee WIARY once 360 meters 834 kilocycles 
@akiand, Cale -.....eee ALibUNe? Se c1che. eee  e KGA ........ 250meters 1,199 kilocycles 
Oaldand, (Cale iiss ve TibEne «see. ee ee KLX ........ 360-meters 834 kilocycles 
Oinatia, /Nebs sscn nee. Journal Stockman ...... WLAN. cami 257 meters ‘1,080 kilocycles 
Padwwecah). Keysaesteysetenn < SUM eore ne wicereeise ote WOLARR @ sarraiee 360 meters 834 kilocycles 
Peortay Tiere ees hisje DEAT Bioterte, ster claves onto WAN ee 280 meters 1,070 kilocycles 
Pittsburehy Pa eee eoUsu mene ee ett, eee KDVAw See 326 meters 920 kilocycles 
Portland, Ore. .......- Oregonian Pane ae ISGIW? We Sas ake 492 meters 610 kilocycles 
Salt Lake City, Utah: Telegram At da) Ss DY Ln Rye 360 meters 834 kilocycles 
Salt Lake City, Utah..lribune\ a2. )ae se eee IRZN, © 2 cise pen eb Olanetere 834 kilocycles 
San) Francisco, | (Cal... Eexaminerss ..4s. . en KUO ........ 360 meters 834 kilocycles 
Scranton, Pa. aisisceceimes te ese. 4). Se eee WOQAN ...... 280 meters 1,071 kilocycles 
Seattle, Wash. .......Fost Intelligencer ....,. KEI Cry. yam. 233 meters 1,290 kilocycles 
Sioux Falls, S. D.....Argus Leader .......... WEAT tess 360 meters 834 kilocycles 
SDury Bend we Ltd duel TibDiie mn ene nea WGN Za ee 360 meters 834 kilocycles 
re pad Beebe Ne Bear irs ops Post “Dispatch... eee 1S DD ete ee 546 meters 550 kilocycles 
Tacoma, Wash. ...... peed gertmsye aren eae KGAGS eee 361 meters 834 kilocycles 
Tacoma, Wash. ..sse« IMSS: Ne ees Sea ee KMO!. veseene60maetere 834 kilocycles 
Tampa, Ela. .2..: as roie A LILIES ixrtaretae eter oven eae WDA eaaaee 361 meters 834 kilocycles 
Topeka; Ikan arises sites Capital ao vee oe ene MAO are a 360 meters 834 kilocycles 
drimidad «Colon ase se Chr OniG leu mee scene KPBS apse ae 360 meters 834 kilocycles 
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Largest Patronage 
in the Industry 


—we wish to thank 


our customers 


Bay 
\\ 
\ 


POWERS PHOTO ENGRAVING COMPANY 


154 Nassau St., New York City. Beekman 4200 


POWERS COLORITYPE COMPANY 


229 W. 28th St., New York City. Watkins 7200 


POWERS REPRODUCTION CORPORATION 


205 W. 39th St., New York City. Pennsylvania 0600 


POWERS FOURTH ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Broadway and 50th St., New York City. Circle 1300 


Editor 
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“One Paper I Insist On! 


—the rest Ill leave to 
your judgment” 


HIS is the attitude of many a Montreal advertiser 
when discussing his national appropriation with 
his advertising agent. 


Advertisers in other cities are perhaps not so inti- 
mately aware of the standing and influence of The 
Gazette in its home city, and hence are not always 
insistent that The Gazette is the one indispensable 
paper for an English campaign in Canada. i 


Usually a week or a few days’ visit to Montreal is 
sufficient to convince the shrewdest buyer of space 
that The Gazette stands apart from all other news- 
papers in Canada. Its editorial policy, its make-up, 
the completeness of its news service, its price per copy 
or per year, its remarkable prestige among the Eng- 
lish-speaking families of Montreal—these things and 
their effect upon advertising can only be appreciated 


when observed at first hand. 


Ask any business acquaintance who has lived or 
visited in Montreal what he thinks of 


“Canada’s Best Newspaper” 


Che Gazette 


MONTREAL 
MEMBER OF AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman, Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman, Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman, Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman, 
Canadian Pacific Building Tremont Building Union Trust Building Monadnock Building 

TORONTO OTTAWA LONDON, England 

W. T. Martin, John Basset, T. R. Clougher, 

331 Bay Street 28 Central Chambers Royal Colonial Chambers, 


18, 19, 20 Craven St., W. C. 
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Editor & Publishe 


26, 1924 


TELEGRAM ALWAYS AT THE TOP 


LEADS FIELD IN ADVERTISING 


Official Record for 


THE EVENING TELEGRAM .- - 


1923 


Next Toronto Daily- - - - - - - 
Telegram leads by. . 1 


TELEGRAM LEADS 
ALL CANADIAN 
DAILIES 


FIRST 
BY 


1 '/2 


MILLION 
LINES 


It carries more advertising than any 


other daily. 


It carries more classified advertis- 


ing than any other daily. 


It carries more classified advertis- 
ing than all other Toronto dailies 
combined. (Classified lineage for 
1923 was 4,910,058 agate lines. ) 


It has a larger concentration of cir- 
culation than any other Canadian 
daily, being read in five out of each 


six Toronto homes each day. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


New York Chicago Detroit 


J. T. HOGAN 


591 St. Catherine St., West 


14,534,176 is 
12,992,967 tz 
041,209 ix 


FIGURES STAND 
THE ACID TEST 


| The figures here quoted for both 


papers are supplied by 


DeLISSER BROS., Inc. 


Accountants and Auditors 
32 Court Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


whose independent and impartial 


audit is accepted without question 


| by every advertising agency in the 


United States and Canada. 


THE EVENING [TELEGRAM 


San Francisco 


Montreal, Que. 
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Editor & Publisher for January 26, 1924 : 29] 


Mele PAUINDO: 


(Morning ) 


HAVANA - - - - CUBA 


Member Associated Press 


Cuba’s most popular morning newspaper—Daily and Sunday— 


: Printed in the Spanish language. 


Leads all competitors in circulation and volume of advertising 


reaching every section of the Island 


Recognized by the Cuban people and Spanish speaking foreign residents 


as the leading Latin-American newspaper 


ADVERTISE IN “EL MUNDO” 
EL MUNDO AGUILA 60 HAVANA CUBA 


(Morning ) 


“THE HAVANA POST” | “LA PRENSA” “HAVANA TELEGRAM” 


(Evening ) (Evening ) 


Member Associated Press 


Is the only Havana morning The Picture Paper of Cuba 
newspaper published in Published in English for 
English Full Associated Press, English Speaking Residents 
International and Universal 
. News S 7iCes . . . 
Serving over 150,000 eS ae VCS Full Associated Press Service 


English speaking residents 
Reaching the length and —European Cables— 
breadth of the Island Special features—sports— For information regarding 
comic and fiction pages ae 
business prospects in Cuba 
Best medium for American 
advertisers to reach English Its own leased wire 


speaking residents New York to Havana 


LA PRENSA HAVANA TELEGRAM 


Aguila 65 


write the management of the 


THE HAVANA POST 


Zulueta 28 Blanco 42 
HAVANA CUBA HAVANA CUBA HAVANA CUBA 


For advertising rates apply direct to each newspaper 


222 ; Editor 


DIRECTORY OF MERCHANDISING PAPERS 


UNITED STATES 


Compiled and Copyrighted 1924 by The Editor & Publisher Company 


A quality 
tabloid 


"THE POST has city circulation suf- 
ficient to cover 30% of English- 
reading homes. 


POST circulation is greater than the 
combined populations of Cumber- 
land and Hagerstown. 


To get largest home coverage, at low- 
est cost and least duplication, use two 
evening newspapers in Baltimore. 


The POST is a quality tabloid—a 


complete newspaper — conservative, 
sanely edited. 


The Baltimore Daily 


PO. Sf 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


National Advertising 
Representatives 
ALLIED NEWS- 
PAPERS, INC. 
New York 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
Chicago: 

5 North Wabash Ave. 
Cleveland —Cincinnati 
San Francisco 


& Publisher for 


ALABAMA 
No. Col. 
City Paper Publishing Paper Editor pgs. per p. 
Birmingham ....Market Guide (m)...POSt .csc.cccecessseccoes Wie Hine DERE late 
ARKANSAS 
Fort Smith =... (ER) 5c ew alee tee arate MmeS LMECGEG Ms us ivis0 eels 6 SiC. Speeme) ries «cee 4) aad) 
CALIFORNIA 
Escondido ....... Gn) .ceemeeene j pao Rae ocate } Percy. Evans ..0s60.« 1 6 
Los Angeles .....S. W. Druggist (m)..Examiner .............- Hareld HH. Scott...; 10° 3 
Los Angeles .....S. W. Grocer (m).. ‘Examiner 1....seeccsees Harold H. Scott.... 10 8 
Los Angeles .....S. W. Merchant (m).Examiner ............0. Harold, H. Seotty... 10) 58 
Eos Angeles .....S. W. Retatler (ami)... Examiner .%5.0%05.-.006 Harold H. Scott... 10° 8 
Los Angeles .....Better Methods (sm).Times .............+5 Sea Mus Boooocduc 45 
Long Beach -Telegram Mesenger } 
(Ci mene cat Seadoo to Télegranl Vstererctleaste.ew oie Oscar Conklin ..... 6-10 8 
Sacramento ......Market Master (m)..Star ...00....ccesseccce, 1 Sh ANEW As oeac 4 8 
San Francisco....Buletin Business 
Builder (m) ...... Bulletin Gimeoaaniaetsiyetets Budd Rosenberg .... 4 5 
San Francisco....Exam, Retailer (m)..Examiner .............. Rand. Madison .... 8 8 
San Francisco... JES operator (m) ....Daily News .......... L.. H. baRasheven cs 4-6 8 
San Diego ......S Sun (Co-Operator Gn) eS. ua iene <ielete vel oreweciot ste) se Powell Thomas & 8 
COLORADO 
Canon City ..... he Recordette (m). -Daily Record sie. Jaiselsice J.-L. Sterling ea. 8-16 2 
Pueblo, s sicls ce wiase ce Advertiser: j.c«0eemtar-JOuUrmal! Gar. «clientes Morris Townsend . 10 8 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport ...-«..The Retailer (m)...Post-Telegram Jin IRD (Siisth eerie 8 4 
Blartford®..-\-.6 ~The Merchandiser . 
(GOT wacdasdoaaoand Martford-Conrant’ i...) A. Es mith irre oS. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington ......eCo-operator (q) ..... Byening Star Minseaee -. stalolalaietetete sini cieisia iekaeO 8 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta ci. iccietsieieins Retailer’ (mi) 2.5 ..6.0et Atlanta Georgian ....... ELS ee Sturtacnern. 8 8 
Atlanta seis cctiatee GO) ealeteleterers Nic ciate ats CONStIEULION wieias e nlcrielercs Jack.) Hollidayy nn. = 1c: 4: 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago .-Chicago Retailer (m).Herald-Examiner ....... A. J. Wieland .,...12-18 8 
Chicago +«eeCo-operator (m)  CHiCago = Lribune | ecient George Morris .....4-8 4 
Kankakee ......-eNews-Advisor ...... SING WIS ct erersleter« =etatada) ovataialas J. A. McLaughlin... 4 6 
Marion Boies. < dias Merchants Mag. (m).Evening Star .. ....C. R. Codrington... 32 3 
Mt. Vernon siUTU) I se eotenetele tate «+e. -Register News .. -Norman G. Sugg. As 
Peoria .... .Co-operation (m) ....Peoria-Transcript -Carl A, Hardt...... 8 4 
Springfield ...... Retail Informer (m) .State-Journal AG JGAiCe Callihan 3: 8 8 
Springfield 225501 C00) opercuisiieeas teen State Register ........0.- W. J. Barnes.. 8 4 
INDIANA 
Attica “Sesleseanes (Saye tellers SD aratetcle cites Ledger & Tribune ...... J. Frank McDer- 
Mod) JT: womcnictee 20 med! 
Indianapolis .Co-operator & Mer- 
chandiser (m)..... SEVP Soanencan ansoa0ec de Paul J. Morgan..... pee A} 
Greencastle ......Banner (d&w)...... Banner F< emit ovcees e hele he H. Smith «ate eee 4-8 7-6 
Muncie: sacicseses Star \Junior™ Gn)ie. wastary ,.1: te ewsletetelsishe/olels sieht E. G. "Brouilette Le 4 4 
Richmond %.<.d..<. Merchandising Bulle- 
tin (mn) eesiee (Palladitumyarceteosicte ters ets Ei Elarrisseccvms te 2} 
South Bend ..... News-Times Junior 
ma)! SEER cone News-TimesS: ossecsee dives R. H. McAuliffe.... 4. 4 
Warsaw ....e. «-Times Ad-Route (m).Daily Times ........... Ted Williams ...... BVA 4 


January 26, 1924 


IOWA 
: No. Col. 
City Paper Publishing Paper Editor pgs. per p. 
Mason City ..... Globette (m) ..... .-Globe Gazette & Times.............seeee: oe 4m 
Des Moines .....Market Master (m). BSG decapon tonsonucodie, Is Kreider..... 4 
KANSAS 
Independence ....Sunshine Special (m).Reporter ...............E. Burgess ........ 16 2 
Kansas City ..... Kansan Retailer (m).Kansan ..... pallsecree cee Knowlton Parker )>)..2) sound 
Manhattan ....... Dollar Dey Special 
CED) Shonntia bob . Daily Nationalist .......Chamber of Copy 
METCE ss eistolsiem 7 
Parsons’) Setes << s Parsons Retailer (q)..Daily Sun ........... .»Lester Combs ...... 4 8 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville ....... Merchandising Co 
operator (m) ..... Herald edict a sielects'es BYTON. Willan seine «4 Te 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans ....Merchandising & Ad- 
Wertising "Ci) Seteres LGM lalercisiateratsie rs ates ators velzs RR. Jalenake. 8 
New Orleans ....The Store (m)...... Times- Picayune silo see oe4t., M. Gottshallenmue 4 4 
MARYLAND 
. Baltimore Retailer 
SONS ae Cra) ete ties eg AMOTICAN . .\0 tee sos cniveluds Miller sean ates 8 8 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BOStOM cic ae reuse They Titsikss Crm) rratortatetetersteresete stsrotars iterate vpocnceCe B. Whitheypcimann Pe 
BOSTON eiajeisisteiahete 6 Business News (m)..Herald-Traveler ....... ose 1e ates /dielelatelete te iaeteraerane 6 
Powell: o)2 cine cencte & Co-operator (0) «.@oturier-Citizen sc. << opp oh Whipple atte haya 8 hee 
Bawell esc seems Co-operation, (0) -Evening Leader ........9. EF. Whipple;..... 8 4 
New Bedford . Retailer Gn) <..... ..Morning eee Eve- ; 
ning Standard.........Miss G. L. Parkins.. 4 4 
Springfield ...... Merchants Bulletin 
£20) opeleleveretpeeitiale seRepublican .....ceescceset. G, Bennetts S mee 
Springfield ...... Retail Informer (m). Union hs. sic secosisecmee Ws Ga StOVensoeein 8 eae 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit ...4-+.<... co-operator (m) ....Free-Press Gile.ces aces oe batl Mrxtetecemene ~4-8 4 
Detroit ........<. News Booster (m) ..News ...... Sieie «0s e sips JACODMALDert eiienetters 4 
Tron Mountain ..The Newsette (m)...News ...... aoeeescescee We ok. eiktissell mittens ee 
Sheboygan ...... Merchandizing News 
: (Gr), Hedanedoon eooe ETIDUNE 2..00:0 ere vceoc'sjeee LOM, HUET Inateietels tts mene 
MINNESOTA 
DD al weha yc) ci0.s:-)01s'0.< TUL) Wereyeiarets ate oteisicteriats Herald (2. sere o sic cclee cel. by, ENELG seis (seniee nme 
Faribault ........Ad News (s-a)...... Daily News) oc cscseie cack. G, ‘Savoiesens sme aeee 
Minneapolis Sales Promotion 
Bulletin (m) ..... Journal ..cccieocececscice Al, Jilin wes cee eee aes 
St. Faul .......Retailers Bulletin 
Cm) Ble sesh ...eDispatch; Pioneer Press..R. B. Liggett....... 4 8 
MISSISSIPPI 
Meridian oi.00000(M) | occas vise ce vissow Stal soe si¢ioclela/eceistsis/ciesiseelcielslelaciiatteteint sete ental mmm 
MISSOURI 
oplineeveme yi clei Trade Review (m)...Globe & News Herald.......... as e:0lae'e olen 54 Oe 
Kansas City .....Kansas City Trade 
Builder (sm) ..... Journal & Fost..........E. O. Syman...:... 16 14 
St. Joseph .....,.Retail Gazette (m)...Gazette ..... SSAC MOOn Sea sccgac ons 
Sti Louis se). .: Midwest Salesman b 
: 2) a secceLIMES «.eecersecccscceeClarence Snow .....5-10)) 5 
Webb City .4....(m) o.2cce.ecss cee Daily) Semtimel fee's: cscs Elal m\WAseamneeennans 6 
MONTANA 
Greate alls = ia.:cris sis. cetes eeeimete ecient Tribune .. 2. oc.0.00002-eMt. Wendt, Ada Meraen mee 
NEBRASKA 
Oia ale solasteys soles The Market Master 
Gm) Pao eee Bee Wee cleute. owlciesceeee We Daw Lsrael satire 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Portsmouth ......Fortsmouth Herald 
(a) Si ie eaten Mele Talc: «i<yateis sieeve cise val. W, HMarttord teil OMe 
NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City ....Tradesman’s Link 
1)! is cid dele Press-Union .<i0s'ce0ese.8. P. Beach... 2. SLO 
Newark ....... --Merchandising Co- : 
operator (m) ... er ee sceseeG. Westbrook) anece ara 
atensonier ees. Sti ress-Guardian 
aterson The Stimulator (0). { Sanday Chrcmcte f PROOOOOOoaoOdUntone 
APTENTOM «c's 05s lace Business Builder (m).Evening Times ....... 
Sunday Times-Advertiser]. E. Mullins’ 3.2 cues 
NEW YORK 
(Bataviay wiewics stem (5a)) atime atest Daily News cvsidc.cs vie occas WV cde cs nee 4 
WPCA Oy erie <isss'etis 6 Weekly ‘Courier, (Gw) 3 Courier ins. ceeie eae n enn . te cine : 
Ditton pepe se The Ad-Visor (m)...Eyvening News ..... ars ole FP. Melia. -255.4)6-105.9 
Btuitalons, Geiecseseten. Connecting Link (m). Times! jaws een stoheidien sveH, JE, Pococlest eiwie coll CLARE 
Fiwudson' (i plete. Gnd eae Republican: [jae cmunedoske A. WieFelliee 8 4 
New York ....... UG)), cn. he chin eb nee American) aetenine tere F. C. Bergen.. o Sole 
New York ....... The Trade News (m).Journal .......cccccecue A. G. Harbauer. . 12 8 
New York ....... World Retailer (m)..Evening World aeatetaiarete W. C. ‘Rings. accom 
Niagra Falls ....Gazette Advertiser 
MSYRACUSOH <orarerelecte) (EL), / acaleleielosstevelarciors Gazette) iia ciasieeies eure M. B. Norton 4 
Syracuse ee hal» Junior /(m));..Journalee sera cee ee ee A. Thebold ..0% 4 
Syracuse 3 cel) Matera SAOO Ace Posi-Standatd. Ssgsjcces coor ease eee A 4 
Wikia New sisicatsia's xe TD Soe GND Ps era totes cho Daily, Presa". devas eles 7. R. (Ces Harris aces Aes 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Burlington ...... MISTI) venass let atefetassts oleleets Daily "Newa ©: Saeaswaelin sot seems Booocs, 
Elizabeth City ...The Adroute (m)).... Daily Advance, ...csdcsar ds «eu J) 6 cena ane 
Winston-Salem ...Junior Sentinel (m)..Twin City Sentinel......B. L. Welfare...... Sena 
NORTH DAKOTA 
at SO Maes ctaieleleseiers Retailers’ Bulletin 
(Gee An. 55 an eC F sjs'eooktoh Et) FAIL creieteasstele ie eae 
PANEG OD oy -onclsvene nieve. e's Market Master a: 7 Kramer ii keesls 4 4 
Cimcinnaty 2.5... Merchandiser (m) . = Schulkers ... 4 5 
GmMcinnahi ... He ei Market Master (m). > KOONS.. os. ie sho ee 
Clevelattd ...<... News! Jn (Gn)! Sees: 
Seah N Leader... :D. 
Cleveland ....... Market Master (m). - Press ie t eet : roy tae ‘ EE eee ats % $ 
Columbus Vivoen (Cole Cation cate 5 
Cokgmibus) ss cusen. (0x!) Meteamesiematete eer clcincs 
Dayton (ches) ae S Soe : 
Fostonia ... 5 one Route (m). 1 
Toledo! <j. Pl G:1)) renee yeaa eA 5 
OKLAHOMA 
Sietove ise Stecatate IM) .)0\. sistas sw clelsicmReview-Courier..aenigeece ‘ i 
Goan City .. Market Master (m)..News .........- Seer ee % pi hare re - oe 432 H 
OREGON 
Corvallis . «Gets There, (0). ...<. Gazette-Times ..........G. L. Hurd. - 
Portland ...Trade News (m)....Oregon Journal ........W. F. Hieaslant ae ‘ 8 3 
Portland’ serejstete nc News Co- operator oy 
Cm) desis widivrte Cs ihn 6 News iss ercisnseries “inane eA iL. Manning..... 6 8 


(Continued on page 224) 


Editor & Publisher for January 


eee 


You Need Only One Newspaper 
To Cover Akron, Ohio 


Leading Rubber Manufacturing City of United States—— World's Largest Automobile Tire Manufacturing City 


208,435 People — Well Paid— Anxious ‘to Buy 
44,195 Families — Well Housed — Reached by the 


Akron Beacon Journal 


Net Paid Circulation Dec. 1923—39,542 


Powerful selling force throughout Trading Area of 325,000 


The Choiceof Leading Localand National Advertisers 
to the Extent of 12,921,398 Lines in 1923 


THE MARKET THE BEACON JOURNAL 

There are 147 industries capitalized at $390,004,638. 

The industrial payroll alone amounts to $80,000,000 an- A progressive independent newspapé 
nually. The census shows 304 establishments with 65,054 ; ee ae a ppeyspens 
employees of which 59,138 are men and 5,916 women. nationally known for its virile and aggres- 

Twenty-six establishments have outputs over $1,000,000. : : : : 

Nineteen have between $500,000 and $1,000,000. sive editorial policy. 

Sixty-six have between $100,000 and $500,000. mer es ’ ; 

Eighty-seven have between $20,000 and $100,000. Believing that its readers are entitled 

Akron manufactures $462,092,527 worth of rubber goods ; : 
of which 83.8% of all this line is manufactured in the state. Be Hea news of the state and 

Foundry and machine shop products amount to $14,624,783, nation, the Beacon Journal maintains full 
4.2% of all manufactured in state. : 3 

Lumber, $2,684,177 which is 8.37% of all in state. time bureaus at both Washington and 

Stoves, ee amount to $1,814,480, 7.1% of the state’s out- Columbus, the state capitol, in charge of 
put in this line. ¢ ‘ 

Bricks and tile products amounted to $1,589,606, 4.9% trained and experienced newspapermen. 
of all manufactured in state. 

Post office receipts for the first nine months of 1923 amounted ] lars 
to $862,607 and for the same period in 1922, $781,829. In the oe ; ae fields the Beacon 

Journal is admittedly dominant. 


The city covers an area of 25 square miles. 


DVERTISE TO AKRON’S PROSPEROUS PEOPLE IN AKRON’S POPULAR PAPER 


Er ONS eae 


THE AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Foreign representatives 
M. C. Watson, Inc. STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


286 Fifth Avenue Chicago, Ill. San Francisco 
New York City Peoples Gas Bldg. Hobart Bldg. 701 Star Bldg 


of’ issues in the 


year. BM—bi-monthly. 
semi-annually. 


SM—semi-monthly. 


M 
W—weekly. 


University of Arkansas, Course in Journalism 
(Est. 1914), Fayetteville, Ark. Faculty, Asso. 


ciate Professor Murray Sheehan. Enrollment, 
55. Courses, three. Equipment: office, class 
rooms, laboratory. Publications: Arkanses 
Traveler, Razorback, White Mule. Organiza- 


tions: Pi Kappa, Pi Delta Epsilon. 


Boston University, College of Business 
ministration, Department of Journalism (Bst. 
1914), Boston, Mass. Faculty: Harry B. Cen- 
ter, A. B., Professor and head of department; 
John D. Swain, LL.B., Instructor; Clifton’ B. 
Oarberry, Charles QR, Young, lecturers. Wnroll- 
ment, 128 (first term only). Courses, 10; all 
other subjects in College of Liberal Arts, 
College of Business Administration and as 
electives. Equipment, necessary editorial equip- 
ment for publication of weekly, with access to 
mechanical department of printer. Publications: 
Boston University News. Organizations: Uni- 
versity Press Club; no. journalistic fraternity, 
but many general fraternities and usual student 
organizations. 

Columbia University, School 
(Hst. 1912) New York City. Dr. John W. Cun- 
liffe, Director. Courses, 18, 2 professional 
years, following on two college years, Publica- 
tions, Clean Copy,published by the Alumni. 
Fraternities: Sigma Delta Chi, Theta Sigma 
Phi. Donor, the late Joseph Pulitzer. Special 
awards, 2 faculty scholarships, entitling recip- 
ients to free tuition during second professional 
year; limited number of grants to deserving 
students; 3 traveling scholarships of $1,500 
each; two graduate scholarships of $300 each. 


Ad- 


of Journalism 


Enrollment, 168. 
| University’ of Colorado, Department of Jour- 
nalism (Est. 1922) 3oulder, Colo. Faculty, 


Ralph L. Crosman, Assistant Professor of Jour- 


nalism; A, Gayle Waldrop, Instructor in Jour- 
nalism, Enrollment, 39. Courses 7. Equip- 
ment, City Room for course in Newspaper 
Production Publications none. Organizations: 
Sigma Delta Chi, national professional jour- 
nalistic. 

DePauw University, Course in Journalism 
(Bst. 1907), Greencastle, Ind. Faculty, L. EB. 
Mitchell, Director, R. W. Pence (Professor). 


Enrollment, 125. Courses: Newspaper Reporting, 
Newspaper Editing, Editorial Writing, Special 
Feature Articles, Principles of Advertising, 
Country Weekly, Writing of Today. Equipment: 
typewriters, newspaper files, morgue, a printing 


laboratory equipped with type and presses. 
Publications: The DePauw, The DePauw 
Journalist, News Bulletins. Organizations: 


University Press Club, Sigma Delta Chi and 
Theta Sigma Phi. 

University of Florida, Dlementary course in 
Journalism, by mail. Gainesville, Fla. B. C. 


EXPLANATION OF KEY LETTERS: A—annually. 


Editor & Publisher 


MERCHANDISING PAPERS— (Continued) 
(Continued from page 222) 


a ee ee 
. PENNSYLVANIA 


No, Colt 
] City Paper Publishing Paper Editor pgs. per p. 
| Chester Plate ceyovw ie) (ATL) Meatotar slarevorete Ox ene ««Morning’ Republican ..i...6.0e+ lesen Cio. ABA 16 
Chester prawayee (02), gisrcicceete aisteinte ‘ansiote dares) Batac Se: See ald \ale's als, yecelpla state ae ieee eee . 16 
Connelsville .....Weekly Courier (w).Courier ................ John ly Ganson. oa 
Easton ..........Shelcleaner (m) ... HXDTESSe ait tere ener saele's nti jo Me isarmeaieteece oan a 4 4 
Philadelphia .....Retail Ledger (sm)..Public edperesiee. A Wise. Date a vem 12: P28 
| Philadelphia .....Retail Grocery and 
| Drug: News (am)... Record is.e ee +....R. Anderson ....... 4am 5 
| Wilkes-Barre ....T-L’oGram (q) ....Times-Leader ..... io net eee, SMithivec ire ; ois 4 4 
Orkin wae eels Ci) A ranean ite aye sige QAZeLLe ce Daily neni. Ga. Ay Deitz.,, canes Aue 
| 
| RHODE ISLAND 
| Providence ......Trade Aid Bulletin : 
| Cra) eeieteanes Journal; Bulletin ....../ AQ ESo,osn ane 
ACE Vor an nee 8 4 
Providence ...... News Letter (m)....News Oda Aide odo u -Wm,. P. Kennedy, Jr.12-16 4 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia ........Retail Record (m)...Record ....... weevevlessifin rt. Clymerievins i 165 4 
TENNESSEE 
Memphis .......«eMerchandising & Co- ; . ’ 
operation (m) .....Commercial Appeal ....Moss E SPeDN I cic sts 4 4 
Memphis ........Market Master (m).Press ...,....., Sanatavateie W. C. Tichenor... 45 
TEXAS 
Austin ....eeeeewAmerican Retailer 
AEN) OS wre tele Sievers, eos sATNLEDICATNU oe cane ae ae BM. Bernard:...... 4 8 
Er Paso .....«..Retail Co-operator 
Coa othe. crotestecretet its Heral digeets oe srtetesreeeere ie R. M. Henderson... 4 8 
Houston ....,. ae Market Master (Gn). ck ress teens. a eee Ps aislami) tone ae 4 5 
/ San Antonio ..News Retailer (m)...Express; News ........ T. M. Darlington. 12, 4 
| 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City...Service Bulletin (m).Tribune ............... €. oD: Brown. .veeor Buel 3 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond ....... Retailer Gn) eee. . Times-Dispatch ........ seal "Gibson ce eee 8 8 
Roanoke ........./ Ad-Vasor “(m)iMe.ts oe Dames® tel. aa Siexsiele eimai c, SWesSRtcLGD aie ieee 4 4 
WASHINGTON 
Belingham ......Shopping News (w)..American ...... Sa eis ae 38 THE vesliece ay clerelecn a’ ats eto fond 
Seattle .........Retail Post-Intelli- 
gencers (im) ee -Post-Intelligencer ....... Re Barrett) i. ..ne OOS 
Seattle vivo» « CO-Operator (mi) jee estar, oes Sse ae F. W. Webster..... 6-8 12 
Tacoma .........Retail Ad-Visor Ga) sedger \ Sic siececcacies ceerlaAs, Ioyons aan Wee 
Wacoma’ ii sas .+.Trade Builder (m)...Times .......... teesonn. Anderson ageio: 4 & 
Vancouver ....... The Ad-Route (m)...Columbian .......... alelt =. jn Campbellann ee 16 2 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee ....¢.Retail Journal (m), . Journal FOOTE cea IN. VaoiGreer.2.. seem Se 
Milwaukee ...... The Retailer (m),.., § Wisconsin News i E. «EE. Stewart... 4d 
Sunday Telegram 


A preceded by a number indieates number 
monthly. O—occasionally. Q—quarterly. SA— 


D—daily. 


SCHOOLS OF JOURNALISM IN U. S. 


Riley, Director. General Extension Division. 
Newspaper writing, short story, etc. 
University of Illinois, Courses in Journalism 
(Est. 1903), Urbana, Ills. Faculty: (6) Pro- 
fessor Frank W. Scott; Instructors: J. F. 
Wright, E. S. Watson; Assistants: Charles B, 
Davis, Ben Kartman, Helen Rand. Enrollment, 
350. Courses, 10. Equipment: full city office 
outfit and closely connected with the student 
printing plant which issues the eight student 
publications. Publications: 12 page, 8 column 
daily paper. Organizations: Sigma Delta Chi, 
Theta Sigma Phi, Pi Delta Epsilon. 
University of Indiana, Department of Journal- 
ism (Established 1907), Bloomington, Indiana. 
Faculty: J. W. Piercy, Professor, and head of 
the department; Norman J. Radder, associate 
professor; Claude M, Bolser, assistant pro- 
fessor; J. W. French, instructor; Frank Elliott, 


instructor. Courses: Reporting, Practical News- 
paper Work, the Study of Printing Types, 
Linotype Operation, Special Feature Stories, 


Hditing, History of Journalism, the Small City 


Daily, Editorial Writing, Newspaper Problems, 
Cost Finding. Advertising courses: Publicity 
and Advertising, Layouts and Copy Writing, 


Direct Advertising, Advertising Practice, House 
Organs, Commercial Correspondence. Equip- 
ment, classroom, offices, library and complete 
publishing plant with editorial and mechanical 
departments for the publication of the Indiana 
Daily Student, with pony A. P. service, Or- 
ganizations: Sigma Delta Chi and Theta Sigma 
Phi. 

University of Iowa, 
(Est. 1914), Iowa City, 
S. Maulsby, Assistant 
Gallup, Jr., Instructor. Enrollment, 85. Courses, 
two year (one in two sections), five half-year 
courses. Equipment: typewriters, desks, news- 
paper files, ete. The Daily Iowan owns its own 
Plant which includes three linotypes and a 
model B Web perfecting Duplex press. The 
Iowan gets a full leased wire AP report and 
is published fifty-two weeks in the year. Publi- 
cations: The Daily Iowan (d). Organizations: 
Sigma Delta Chi, Theta Sigma Phi. 

Kansas State Agricultural College, 
ment of Industrial Journalism and Printing 
(Est. 1874), Manhattan, Kansas, Faculty: Nel- 
son Antrim Crawford, Charles B, Rogers, B. T. 


Department of English 
Ia. Faculty: William 
Professor; George H. 


Depart- 


Keith, Izil I. Polson, BE. M. Amos, Milton §. 
Kisenhower. nrollment, 553. Courses: four 
years curriculum leading to the degree of 


Bachelor of Science in Industrial Journalism. 
Equipment: news room, morgue, print shop. 
Separate building beginning school year 1922-23, 
Publications: Kansas Industrialist, Kansas 
State Collegian, Brown Bull. Organizations: 
Sigma Delta Chi, Theta Sigma Phi, Quill Club, 
Aggie Press Club, 


for January 26, 1924 


University of Kansas, Department of Jour- 
nalism (Est. 1911), Lawrence, Kansas. Faculty: 
L, N. Flint, W. A. Dill, Ivan Benson, Helen 0. 
Mahlin, Ben Hibbs, Guy Pennock. Enrollment, 
350. Courses, 22. Equipment: $35,000 printing 
press, entire building. Organizations: As- 
sociated Journalism Students, Sigma Delta Chi, 
Theta Sigma Phi and Advertising Club. Publi- 
cations: University Daily Kansan, Kansas 
Editor, Sunday Kansan. 

University of Kentucky, Journalism Depart- 
ment (Est. 1914), Lexington, Ky. Faculty: 
Enoch Grehan, Margerite McLaughlin (and pro- 
fessors in other departments, teachers of col- 
lateral subjects). Bnrdllment, 220. Courses: 
reporting, corresponding, proofreading, make-up, 
editorial, criticism study of words, history of 
Journalism. Equipment: full class room equip- 
ment, no mechanical equipment. Publications: 
Kentucky Kernel, Bulletins, press’ services, 
Organizations: Alpha Delta Sigma and Theta 
Sigma Phi. Honorary journalism organizations 
respectively for men and women students. 

University of Minnesota, Department of Jour- 
nalism (Hst. 1916), Minneapolis, Minn, Faculty: 
R. R. Barlow, T. B. Steward, Mrs, Genevieve 
Boughner. Wnrollment, 160. Courses: Report- 
ing, Editing, Magazine Articles, Editorial Writ- 
ing, Newspaper Problems, Practical Newspaper 
Work. Equipment, city news room. Publica- 
tions, Work Shop Paper, and Minnesota Daily. 
Organizations: Sigma Delta Chi, Theta Sigma 
Phi, Pi Delta Epsilon. 

University of Missouri, School of Journalism 
(Bst. 1908), Columbia, Missouri. Faculty: Dean 


Walter Williams, LL.D.; Hermann Benjamin 
Almstedt, B.L., Ph.D.; John Sites Ankeney, 
A. B.; Jay William Hudson, A. B., A M, 


Ph.D.; Isidor Loeb, B. 8., M. S., LL. D., Ph.D.; 
Frank Lee Martin, A. B.; Norman Maclaren 
Trenholme, A. B., A. M., Ph.D.; Frederick 
Monroe Tisdel, A. B., A. M, Ph.D.; Elihu Read 
Childers, B. J.; Robert Stanley Mann, B. J.; 
John H. Casey, B, J.; Marian Babb, B. J.; Sara 
L. Loekwood, B. J.; Henry Francis Misselwitz, 
B. J.; Horatio B. Moore, B. J.; Don D. Patter. 
son, B J. Enrollment, 392. Courses, four year 
course all branches newspaper work. Equip; 
ment: full class room, -laboratory, Ribrary and 
newspaper office and publishing plant complete: 
Publications: Columbia Evening © Missourian, 
daily general newspaper and Journalism Series 
of bulletins. Organizations: Dana Press Club, 
Theta Sigma Phi (Gamma Chapter), Kappa Tau 
Alpha, Alpha Delta Sigma, Women’s Journalism 
Club, Gamma Alpha Chi, Mallett Press Club, 
Sigma Delta Chi. 

State University of Montana, School of Jour- 
nalism (Est. 1914), Missoula, Mont, Faculty: 
A. S. Stone (Dean), A. A, Applegate, C. H. 
Clapp, President. Enrollment, 135. Wourses 
Journalism, Reporting, Editing, Editorial Writ- 
ing, ete. Equipment: type, stones, small presses, 
Publications: Kaimin, Sentinel. Organizations: 
Press Club, Sigma Delta Chi and Theta Sigma 
Phi. 

New York University, Department of Journal- 
ism (Est. 1909), New York City. Faculty: 
James Melvin Lee, Director, Albert Frederick 
Wilson, Leon R. Whipple, Stewart T. Beach, 
Paul A. Tierney, part time members include 
Frank Parker Stockbridge, Alexander Woollcott, 
John Farrar, Harry Godfrey and Edward “L, 
Bernays. Special Lecturer, H. Frank Smith, 
Courses: News Writing, News Reporting, Cur- 
rent Topics, Newspaper Practice, Newspaper 
Editing and Making, Editorial Writing, Book 
Reviewing, Dramatic Criticism, Special Feature 
Work, Magazine Writing, Short Stories, Maga- 
zine Making and Editing, Seminar and Magazine 


Fiction, History of American Journalism, Me- 
chanics of Verse, The American Newspaper, 
Public Relations, House Organ and Employees’ 
Magazines. Publications, Attention Value of 
Advertisements, Newspaper Reading Habit of 
Business and Professional Men, Leadership of 
Advertised Brands. Organizations: The Triad 
League, The Scoop Club, Theta Sigma Phi, 
The Writers’ Club. 


University of Nevada, Instruction in Journal- 


ism, Reno, Nevada. A. L. Higginbotham, in- 
structor, Six courses in strictly journalistic 
work, excluding such allied courses as short 


story writing, etc. 

University of North Carolina, Course in Jour- 
nalism (Est. 1915), Chapel Hill, N. C. Louis 
Graves, Director. Publications: The Tar Heel 
(semi-weekly), The Yackety-Yack (college 
annual). Fraternities: Sigma Delta Chi. Special 
award: Preston Cup, silver loving cup for 
student submitting best entries in several fields 
of journalism. 

Northwestern University, Medill School of 
Journalism (BHst. 1921), Evanston and Chicago, 
Ill. Faculty: Director, H. F. Harrington, Pro- 
fessor Baker Brownell; Professor Frank Thayer; 
Professor Walter K. Smart; Professor Alfred W. 


Bays; George ©. Bastian, copy desk, Chicago 
Tribune; Walter A. Washburne, city editor, 
Chicago Evening Post; Michael W. Straus, 
assistant city editor, Chicago Evening Post; 


Lewis W. Hunt, assistant city editor, Chicago 
Evening Post; George P. Stone, rewrite desk, 
Chicago Daily News; O. lL. Hall, Chicago 
Journal; Vincent Starrett, Editor the Wave; 
Genevieve Forbes, special writer, Chicago 
Tribune; Hdward T. Berry, United Typothetae 
Co., Chicago. WPnrollment, 315. Courses: Re- 
porting, Advanced Reporting, Hditing, Advanced 
Hditing, Survey of Journalism, Mechanics of 
Publishing, Advanced Composition for Journal- 
ism, Students Problems in Newspaper Policy, 
Tendencies in American Journalism, Editorial 
Writing, Newspaper Management, Writing for 
Business, Law of the Press, Chicago Newspaper 
Laboratory, Problems of Contemporary Thought, 
Community Newspaper, Feature and Magazine 
Writing, Short Story Writing, Dramatic Criti- 
cism, Equipment: Office and class rooms in N. 
W. University Building, two offices, journalism 
library and journalism laboratory fitted like 
city room for a newspaper office. Publications: 
Co-operation with the Daily Northwestern and 
Pvanston News-Index. Organizations: Sigma 
Delta Chi, Theta Sigma Phi, Medill Press Club, 
Medill Journalists, Cub Club. 
University of Notre Dame, 
Journalism (Bst. 1912), 
Faculty: John M. Cooney, 
Robert H. McAuliffe, Associate Professor. 


Department of 
Notre Dame, Ind. 

Ph.D. , Professor; 
En- 


roliment, 105. Courses: History of Journalism,. 
News Writing and Editing. Editorial Policy’ 
and Writing, Feature Writing, Ethics, Adver- 
tising and _ Circulation. Equipment: Office, 
lecture room, editorial room, printing office. 
Publications: Notre Dame Scholastic and Notre 
Dame Daily. Organizations: Notre Dame Press. 
Club, Journalists’ Writers’ Club. 

Ohio State University, 
ism (Dst. 1914), 
Joseph Ss. Myers, 
Getzloe, Russell 
Courses: 14, 
ness Offices, 


Department of Journal- 
Columbus, Ohio. Faculty: 
Osman C. ‘Hooper, Lester ©. 
Lord. Enrollment: 250, 
Equipment: Wditorial and Busi- 
printshop bindery. Publications: 
Lantern, Ohio Newspaper, The Ohio Newspaper 
(magazine), Organizations: Sigma Delta Chi, 
Theta Sigma Phi, Pi Delta Epsilon. 

University of Oklahoma, School of Journalism: 
(Est. 1913), Norman, Okla, H. H. Herbert, 
(B. A., M. A.), Director, (on leave of absence, 
1923-4), Arthur Hallam, B. A, assistant pro- 
fessor, acting director (in charge of advertis- 
ing), Grace B. Ray, B. A., M. A., instructor in 
journalism; May Frank, B, A., assistant in 
Journalism; Hutton Bellah, B, A., assistant 
professor, publicity director. Fayette R, Cope- 


land, B. A., assistant professor (on leave of 
absence 1923-4), Courses: 26, totaling 72 
Semester hours. Enrollment: 190. Equipment: 


Laboratory, classrooms, offices, $25,000 printing 
Plant. _ Publications: Oklahoma Daily, Okla- 
homa Weekly, Sooner State Press, University 
of Oklahoma Magazine, Whirlwind, Sooner. Or- 
Ganizations: Sigma Delta Chi, Sooner Advertis- 
ing Club (petitioning Alpha Delta Sigma), Cubs: 
Club, Theta Sigma Phi, 


Oregon Agricultural College, Dept. of Indus- 


trial Journalism (Est. 1918), Corvallis, Ore. 
Faculty: Frank: 1, Snow, C. J. McIntosh, Homer 
L. Roberts. Enrollment: 365. Courses: Ele- 


“mentary Industrial Journalism, Industrial Jour- 
nalism, Technical Journalism, Editing, Editorial 
Writing, Journalism Practice (3 terms). Equip- 
ment; Laboratory rooms, typewriters, complete 
file of trade and technical publications, morgue: 
and information file, library. Publications: 
“Fhe O.. 0A,’ Gi Daily Barometer, The Orange 
Owl, The Oregon Countryman, Oregon State: 
Technical Record, Beaver, 0. A. ©. Directory, 


Annual Cruise. Organizations: Sigma Delta Chi, 
The Scribe. 


University of Oregon, School of Journalism 
(Est. 1912), Eugene, Ore. Faculty: Eric: W. 
Allen, Dean; €. V. Dyment,' George S. Turn- 
bull, Robert C. Hall, W. FG. Thacher, Ralph 
Casey. Class enrollment, 472; major students, 
196. Courses: 17 Major Professional. Equip- 
ment: $30,000; cylinder press, 2 jobbers, 2 
linotypes, book bindery, ete. Publications: 
Oregon WPxchange, Handshake, Old Oregon,. 
Oregon Emerald (daily), Lemon Punch (student 
comic). Organizations: Sigma Delta Chi, Theta 
Sigma Phi, Sigma Upsilon, Ad Club, Pot and 
Quill, Hammer and Coffin, 

University of §, Dakota, 
nalism (Est. 1918), 
A. Wright, Director, 


Department of Jour- 
Vermillion, S. D. Joseph 

Gregory M. Mazer, As- 
sistant Director. Courses: major and minor, 4 
years. Enrollment: 67. Publications: News 
Letter, Summer Session News. Organizations: 
Press Club. 


South Dakota State College, Department om 
Agricultural Journalism (Est. 1916), Brookings, 
South Dakota. Faculty: Paul W. Kieser, Agri- 
cultural Editor and Professor of. Journalism. 
Enrollment: 35. Courses: Three agricultural. 
Equipment: None. Publications: South Da- 
kota Rural Press, Weekly Service Sheet for 
Editors. Organizations: South Dakota High 
School Press Association, organized 1922. 

Syracuse University, Department of Journal- 
ism (Est. 1918), Syracuse, N. Y, Faculty > 
George C. Wilson, Paul M. Paine, John OQ. 
Simmons, Arthur T. Brewster. Enrollment: 80, 
Course: Four years with degree B.S.J. Equip- 
ment: City room, class rooms. Organizations: 
Press Club, Pi Delta Epsilon, Theta Sigma Phi, 

Vassar College, Course in Journalistic Writ- 


ing (Est. 1916), Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Faculty: 
Associate Professor Burges Johnson. Enroll- 
ment 52. Courses: 2, other courses contributing 


to the subject in various departments, 
ment: Presses, mimeograph, Multigraph, Secre- 
tary; 1000 volumes in library on History and 
Criticisms of the Newspaper. Publications: 2 
undergraduate. i 


University of Washington, School 


Equip- 


of Jour- 


nalism (Est. 1907), Seattle, Washington, Fac- 
ulty: M. L. Spencer, Director; Robert W. 
Jones, Fred Ww. Kennedy, Leo A. Borah, J. M. 
(O’Connor. Bnrollment: 176, Courses; 23: 
branches of journalism. Equipment: Full equip- 
ment of typewriters. Publications: Washington 
Newspaper. Organizations: Sigma Delta Chi, 


Theta Sigma Phi, Hammer and Coffin, Sigma 
Upsilon, Alpha Delta Sigma. 


University of Wisconsin, Courses in Journalism 
(Est. 1905), Madison, Wis. Faculty: Willard 
Grosvenor Bleyer, director of the Course in 
Journalism; Grant M. Hyde, Associate Professor 
in Journalism; E. Marion Johnson, Assistant 
Professor of Journalism; H. 8, Birdsong and 
Helen M. Patterson, Instructors in Journalism; 
Roy L. French. Asst. in Journalism; Andrew 
W. ‘Hopkins, Professor of Agricultural Jour- 
nalism; W. A. Sumner, Associate Professor of 
Agriculturalism; Miss Grace HB, Langdon, In- 
structor in Agricultural Journalism; Edward H. 
Gardner, Professor of Business Administration; 
EB. M. Fisher, Instructor in Advertising; A, G. 
Hinman, Instructor in Advertising. Bnrollment: 
747. Courses: General Survey of the Field of 
Journalism; Newspaper Reporting, Newspaper 
and Magazine Editing, Bditorial Writing, The 
Writing of Special Articles, The Country Week- 
ly Newspaper, Newspaper Administration, Wo- 
men’s Departments in Newspapers and Maga- 
zines, Advance Reporting, ‘The Teaching of 
Journalism, Critical Writing, The Law of the. 
Press, The History and Principles of Journalism; 
Agricultural Journalism; Retail Advertising; 
National Advertising Campaigns, Marketing 
Methods, The Psychology of Advertising, Agri- 
cultural Advertising. Equipment: Journalism 
laboratory, printing laboratory, journalism read- 
ing room, Publications: None. Organizations: 
University Press Club, Sigma Delta Chi, . Theta 
Sigma Phi, Journalism House, Delta Pi Delta,. 
Central Interscholastic Press Association. 


ASSOCIATIONS AND CLUBS IN THE U. S. 


Journalistic and Publishing 


Alabama Press Association.—F. G. Stephens, 
Oneonta Southern Democrat, president; F. W. 
Stanley, Greenville Advocate, secretary. 

Amen Corner, New York.—Harold McD. An- 
derson, president; T. O. McGill, vice-president 
and secretary. 

American Newspaper Publishers’ Association.— 
Paul Patterson, Baltimore Sun, president; S. BE. 
Thomason, Chicago Tribune, vice-president; 
John Stewart Bryan, Richmond News-Leader, 
secretary; Howard Davis, New York Tribune, 
treasurer; directors, Elbert H. Baker, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer; Edward H. Butler, Buffalo News; 
Hilton U. Brown, Indianapolis News; Fy. J. 
Burd, Vancouver (B. C.) Province; T. R. Wil- 
liams, Pittsburgh Press; F. G, Bell, Savannah 
News; Harry Chandler, Los Angeles Times; 
©. H. Taylor, Boston Globe. 

American Photo-Engravers’ Association,—Hb. 
W. Houser, Chicago, president; Oscar F. Kwett, 
Northern Engraving Company, Canton, O., execu- 
tive secretary. 

American Society of Newspaper Editors,— 
Casper S. Yost, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, presi- 
dent; Erie G. Hopwood, Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
secretary; H. S. Beck, Chicago Tribune, treas- 
urer; George E. Miller, Detroit News, and Wdgar 
B. Piper, vice-presidents; directors—Messrs. 
Yost, Hopwood, Beck, for three years; R. B. 
Stout, Kansas City Star; Mr. Piper, Mr. Miller 
and Willis J. Abbot, Christian Science Monitor, 
Boston, two years; David E. Smiley, Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger; Charles H. Dennis, Chicago 
Daily News; Joseph Pulitzer, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, and T. J. Dillon, Minneapolis Tribune, 
one year. 

Arizona Daily Newspaper Association.—J. H. 
Westover, Yuma Sun, president; O. B. Jaynes, 
Tucson Citizen, secretary-treasurer. 

Aroostook (Me,) Press Association.—A. K. 
Stetson, Houlton Pioneer, president; Charles F. 


West, Presque Isle Star-Herald, secretary- 
treasurer. 
Associated Business Papers—Amalgamated 


with National Editorial Conference.—Fritz J. 
Frank, Iron Age, president; Henry Lee, Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Company, treasurer; 
Jesse H. Neal, secretary and general manager. 

Associated Ohio Dailies.—R. C. Snyder, Nor- 
walk Reflector-Herald, president; Fred Wallace, 
Coshocton Tribune and Times-Age, secretary. 

Association for Foreign Press Correspondents 
in the United States.—W. W. Davies, La Nacion, 
Buenos Aires, president; S. J. Olarke, London 
Telegraph, secretary-treasurer, 

Association of Newspaper Classified Adver- 
tising Managers.—John L. Irvin, Des Moines 
Register & Tribune, president; Cc. L. Perkins, 
Chicago Herald & Examiner, secretary. 

Audit Bureau of Circulations—O. C. Harn, 
National Lead Company, president; W. A. 
Strong, secretary; EH. R. Shaw, treasurer; and 
Stanley Clague, managing director. 

Associated Press.—Frank B. Noyes, Washing- 
ton Star, president; F. D. White, New York 
Byening World, first vice-president; George B. 
Dealey, Dallas News, second vice-president; 
Melville EB. Stone, secretary; Frederick Roy Mar- 
tin, assistant’ secretary; J. R. Youatt, treasurer; 
directors—Victor F. Lawson, Chicago Daily 
News; W. H. Cowles, Spokane Spokesman- 
Review; F. P. MacLennan, Topeka State Journal; 
Frederick I. Thompson, Mobile Register; BD. 
Lansing Ray, St. Louis Globe-Democrat; Clark 
Howell, Atlanta Constitution; V. 8. McClatchy, 
Sacramento Bee; Charles Hopkins Clark, Hart- 
ford Courant; Stuart H. Perry, Adrian (Mich.) 
Telegram; Elbert H. Baker, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer; W. L. McLean, Philadelphia Bulletin; 
Frank B. Noyes, Washington Star; Adolph Ss. 
Ochs, New York Times; H. Vv. Jones, Minne- 
apolis Journal; B. H. Anthony, New Bedford 
Standard. Executive Committee—F. B. Noyes, 
W. L. McLean, Adolph 8. Ochs, Charles Hop- 
kins Clark, Elbert H. Baker, Clark Howell and 
B. Lansing Ray. 

Associated Dailies of Florida.—W. M. Pepper, 
Gainesville Sun, president; ©. O. Codrington, 
DeLand News, secretary-treasurer. 

Association of Kansas and Western Missouri 
Associated Press Editors.—G. W. Marble, Ft. 
Scott (Kan.) Register, president; Ralph Hoppe, 
Kansas City correspondent, secretary. 

Baltimore Press Club.—Hon. Thomas J. C. 
Williams, president; John J. Ely, secretary; 
Edward H. Pfund, treasurer. 

Baseball Writers’ Association of America,— 
Frederick G. Lieb, New York Hvening Telegram, 
president; Joseph McCready, Philadelphia News 
Bureau, secretary. 

Black Hills (S. D,) Press Association.—Bart 
L. Kirkham, Belle Fourche Northwest Post, 
president; J. S. Smith, Belle Fourche Bee, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Boston Newspaper Club,—Frank C. Bowker, 
Boston Transcript, editor-in-chief. 

Boston Press Club.—Howell D. Stevens, Bos- 
ton Post, president; Frank J. Supple, secretary. 

Buckeye Press Association.—C. W. Griswold, 
McComb Herald, president; BD. B. Yale, Waynes- 
field, executive secretary. 

Bureau of Advertising, American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association.—Committee in charge: 


William F. Rogers, Boston Transcript, chair- 
man; Harry Chandler, Los Angeles Times, 
vice-chairman; Howard Davis, New York 
Tribune; D. D. Moore, Fort Worth Record; 


Fleming Newbold, Washington Star; D. B. Plum, 
Troy Record; S. HB. Thomason, Chicago Tribune; 
Louis Wiley, New York Times; John B. Wood- 
ward, Chicago Daily News; Lafe Young, J2;, 
Des Moines Capital; W. J. Hofmann, Portland 
Oregonian; W. C. R, Harris, Toronto Star. 
Director, William A. Thomson; associate direc- 
tor, T. H. Moore. 

California Circulation Managers’ Association, 
—L. 0. Hammond, Redland Facts, president; 
Victor Lattanner, Oakland Post-Enquirer, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

/Carolina-Virginia Circulation Managers’ Asso- 
ciation,—C. C. Council, Durham (N. C.) Herald, 


- 


president; Charles B®. Ader, Winston-Salem (N, 
C.) Journal, secretary-treasurer. 

Central States Circulation Managers’ Associa- 
tion,—O. D. Chaffee, president; G. S. Galloway, 
Rockford, Ill., secretary-treasurer. 

Chicago Press Club,—Charles Lee 
president; C. M. Carr, secretary. 

Colorado Editorial Association.—Leo J. Ster- 
ling, Canon City Record, president; George T. 
Haubrich, Greeley News, secretary-treasurer. 

Connecticut Editorial Association.—O. S. Iree- 
man, president; Everett T. Hill, Hartford, 
secretary. 

Connecticut Daily Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation.—F, EB. Sands, Meriden Journal, presi- 
dent; Johnston Vance, New Britain Herald, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Contra Costa County (Cal,) Press Association, 
—George W. Ryan, Richmond Terminal, presi- 
dent; O. A. West, Pittsburg Dispatch, secretary. 

Correspondents’ Club of New York.—George C. 


Bryson, 


Briggs, Chicago Daily News, president; Philip 
Stitt, Milwaukee Journal, secretary. 
Dayton Woman’s Press Club,—Miss Clara 


Huffine, president; Mrs. C. D. O’Rourke, secre- 


tary. 
Delmarvia Press Association.—Col. Theodore 
B. Townsend, president; William F, Metten, 


Wilmington Hvery Evening, secretary. 

Denver Press Club,—Edward C. Day, Times, 
president; Warren EH. Boyer, secretary. 

District of Columbia League of American 
Penwomen,—Mrs. Theodore Tiller, president; 
Mrs. Blanche Ray, secretary. 

Eighth District Kansas Republican Editorial 
Association.—W. K. Leatherock, Augusta, presi- 
dent; R. H. Cline, Conway Springs, secretary- 
treasurer, 

Fossils (amateur journalists’ society).—W. J. 
Eldridge, 120 Market street, Philadelphia, presi- 
dent; Dr. Leonard BH. Tilden, Marlborough, 
N. H., corresponding secretary. 

Gridiron Club, Washington.—W. BD. Brigham, 
Boston Transcript, president; J. Harry Cun- 
ningham, secretary. 

Idaho State Editorial Association.—Charles A. 
Hackney, Silver City Avalanche, president. 

Tllinois Press Association,—John H. Harrison, 
Danville Commercial-News, president; H. L. 
Williamson, Springfield, secretary. 

Indiana Republican Editorial Association,.— 
George D. Lindsay, Marion Chronicle, president; 
Will O. Feudner, Rushville Republican, secretary. 

Inland Daily Press Association,—Frank H. 
Burgess, LaCrosse (Wis.) ‘Tribune, president; 
Wil V. Tufford, Clinton, Ia., secretary-treasurer. 
International Circulation Managers’ Associa- 
tion.—M. W. Florer, Dallas News, president; 
R. S. Weir, first vice-president; HB. R. Hatton, 
Detroit Free Press, second vice-president; Clar- 
ence Eyster, Peoria Star, secretary-treasurer; 
directors—Royal W. Weiler, Allentown (Pa.) 
Call; George BE. McTaggart, Toronto Mail & 
Empire; H. H. Fris, El Paso Herald; Harold 
Hough, Fort Worth Star-Telegram, 

New Jersey Chapter, International Editorial 
Association.—Ellis Emmons Reed, Newark News, 
president; Edward F. Bataille, Newark Sunday 
Call, secretary: David F. Post, treasurer- 
comptroller. 

Inter-State Circulation Managers’ Association. 
—0O. 0. Reville, Baltimore Sun, president; Henry 
Carpenter, Lancaster Intelligencer and News- 
Journal, secretary-treasurer, 

Iowa Press Association,—George ©, Tucker, 
Webster City Freeman-Journal, president; John 
F. D. Aue, Burlington Hawk-Eye, chairman 
daily newspaper group; O. H. Hull, Leon Re- 
porter, secretary. 

Iowa Associated Press Editors.—W. H. Powell, 
Ottumwa Courier, president. 

Kansas Editorial Association.—Rolla Clymer, 
El Dorado Times, president; O. W. Little, Alma 
Enterprise, secretary. 

Kansas Editorial Golf Association,—Walter 
Hughes, Hmporia, president; W. ©. Albright, 
Wichita, secretary. 

Lake Erie Press Association.—George J. 
Measer, Williamsville, N. Y., president; M. M. 
Landon, Angola, secretary-treasurer, 

’Maine Daily Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion,—Charles F. Flynt, Augusta Kennebee Jour- 
nal, president; W. H. Dow, Portland Express- 
Advertiser, secretary. 

Maine Press Association—Frank B. Nichols, 
Bath Daily Times, president; H. W. Saunders, 
Brunswick Record, secretary-treasurer. 

Maryland Press Association.—R. P. Melvin, 
Annapolis Capital, president; F. BE. Shanahan, 
Baston, Md., secretary. 

Massachusetts Press Association,—Gardner B. 
Campbell, Wakefield Item, president; J. Dek. 
Wingate, Medford Mercury, secretary. 

Michigan League of Home Dailies,—Harry W. 
Musselwhite, Manistee News-Advocate, presi- 
dent; Felix M. Church, Cadillac News, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Michigan Press Association.—L. W. Feigher, 
Nashville News, president; S. R. Wilson, Saline 
Observer, secretary-treasurer. 

Midwest Circulation Managers’ Association,— 
H. S. Blake, Capper publications, Topeka, presi- 
dent; Will A. Butler, Colorado Springs Gazette 
and Telegraph, secretary-treasurer, 

Minnesota Editorial Association.—President 
J. P. Coughlin, Waseca Herald, president; John 
BE. Casey, Jordan Independent, secretary. 

Mississippi Press Association.—Sumter Gilles- 
pie, Greenwood Daily Commonwealth, president; 
©. E. Cunningham, Newton Record, secretary. 

Missouri Press Association.—Asa W. Butler, 
editor Albany (Mo,) Capital, president; Miss 
Anna Nolen, Monroe City News, recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. F. L. Stufflebeam, Boliver Herald, 
treasurer. 

Montana Press Association.—O. S. Warden, 
Great Falls Tribune, president; S. BE. Peterson, 
Great Falls, secretary-treasurer. 

Morning Newspaper Publishers’ Association.— 
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A. Schaefer, Ft. Wayne (Ind.) Journal-Gazette, 
president; H. J. Treffenger, secretary-treasurer, 

National Association of State Press Association 
Managers.—Ed. A. Bemis, Colorado, president; 
Ole Buck, secretary-treasurer. 

National Publishers’ Association,—H. M. Swet- 
land, United Publishers’ Association, president; 
Frank C. Hoyt, Outlook Company, secretary; 
Roger W. Allen, Allen Business Papers, Inc., 
treasurer. 

National Editorial Association.—Wallace Odell, 
Tarrytown (N. Y.) News, president; H. CO. 
Hotaling, St. Paul, executive secretary. 

Nebraska Press Association,—J. 8. Kroh, Ogal- 
lalla News, president; O. O. Buck, Harvard 
Courier, secretary. 

New England Association of Circulation Man- 
agers,—Edward Donlan, circulation manager 
Providence (R. I.) News, president; Louis Ham- 
mond, Jr., Boston Transcript, secretary-treasurer. 

New England Daily Newspaper Association,— 
Theodore T, Ellis, Worcester (Mass.) Telegram- 
Gazette, president; Robert L. Wright, Haver- 
hill Gazette, secretary; George G. Booth, Worces- 
ter, Mass., manager. 

New England Newspaper Alliance,—William 
J. Reed, Taunton (Mass.) Gazette, president; 
John A. Muehling, Manchester Union & Leader, 
secretary. 

New England Women’s Press Association.— 
Mrs. Annie Judson Hannigan, president; Miss 
Luella Conkling Sidney, corresponding secretary. 

New Jersey State Press Association.—John W. 


Clarey, Madison Eagle, president; John W, 
Clift, Summit Herald, secretary. 
New Orleans Press Club.—H. P. McCall, 


Times-Picayune, president; F, S. Berlin, Times- 
Picayune, secretary. 

Newspaper Club, New York.—Charles G. Ham- 
bidge, Times, president; Ben Mellon, ‘‘Hditor & 
Publisher,’’ corresponding secretary; Jack Binns, 
Tribune, treasurer. 

New York Press Association,—Peter A. Blos- 
som, president; J. W. Shaw, Elmira, field 
secretary. 

New York Newspaper Women’s Club,—Martha 
Coman, president (resigned); Jane Dixon, Hve- 
ning Telegram, first vice-president; Julia Harp- 
man, Daily News, corresponding secretary. 

Editorial Department, New York State Pub- 
lishers’ Association.—N. Ff. Maddever, Niagara 
Falls Gazette, president; Burrows Matthews, 
Buffalo Express, secretary-treasurer. 

New York Women’s Press Club.—Amy Wren, 
president; Charlotte Hume Irving, correspond- 
ing secretary. 

New York State Circulation Managers’ Asso- 
ciation,—C. H. Congdon, Watertown ‘Times, 
president; A. W. Cockerill, Utica Press, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

New York State Legislative Correspondents’ 
Assn.—Harold P. Jarvis, Buffalo, president; H. 
J. Adamson, New York Bvening Post, secretary. 

New York Society of Proofreaders.—L. T. 
O’Gorman, New York Times, president; H. R. 
Dawley, New York Times, secretary. 

North Dakota Press Association.—Edward Sul- 
livan, New Salem Journal, president; M. I. 
Forkner, Langdon, secretary-treasurer. 

Northeast Missouri Press Association.—H. WD. 
Swain, Kirksville Express, president; William 
Nolen, Monroe City News, secretary-treasurer. 

Northeast Nebraska Editorial Association,—I'. 
H. Price, Newman Grove, president. 

Northwest Texas Press Association.—B. H. 
Nichols, Vernon Record, president; Mills John- 
son, Dallas, secretary-treasurer. 

Northwestern Press Club of Pennsylvania.— 
WH. T. Stevenson, Titusville Herald, president; 
Harold W. Thayer, Titusville Herald, secretary; 
George F, Turnbull, Oil City Derrick, treasurer. 

North Carolina Press Association.—C. A. 
Webb, Asheville Citizen, president; Mrs. T. J. 
Lassiter, Smithfield, secretary-treasurer. 

Ogdensburg (N. Y,) Press Club,—C. R. Ben- 
nett, president; Clarence Houseman, secretary. 

Ohio Associated Press Editors’ Association.— 
Joseph TT. Garretson, Cincinnati Times-Star, 
president; F. B. Pauly, Middletown Journal, 
vice-president. 

Ohio Circulation Managers’ Association,— 
Bert J. Ullman, Youngstown Vindicator, presi- 
dent; T. S. Moorehead, Cambridge Jeffersonian, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Oklahoma Editorial Association.—Ed. Ingram, 
Kingfisher, president; E. S. Bronson, El Reno, 
vice-president and secretary-treasurer, 

Omaha Press Club.—James W. 
World-Herald, president; ©. Williamson, 
secretary. 

Oregon State Editorial Association.—Hal HB. 
Hoss, Oregon City Wnterprise, president; G. 
Lansing Hurd, Corvallis Gazette-Times, secre- 
tary. 

Oregon Newspaper 
Cheney, Record Chieftain, 
Turnbull, professor of journalism, 
Oregon, secretary. 

Overseas Writers, Washington, D, C,.—Mark 
Sullivan, New York Tribune, chairman; Harold 
Phelps Stokes, New York Evening Post, secre- 


Hanberry, 
Bee, 


Conference,—George P. 
president; George 
University of 


tary. 

Ozark Press Association—E. B. Roach, 
Carthage (Mo.) Democrat; Mrs. May Stafford 
Hilburn, Webb City, secretary. 


Pacific Northwest Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation,—J. F. Young, Spokane (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review, president; S. RB. Winch, 
Portland (Ore.) Journal, treasurer; H, J. Kelly, 
Spokane, secretary. 

Panhandle Press Association of Texas.—L. P. 
Loomis, Canadian Record, president; C, W. War- 
wick, Canyon Randall County News, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Pennsylvania Associated Dailies—John L. 
Stewart, Washington Observer & Reporter, 
president; Wilmer Crow, Harrisburg, secretary. 

Pennsylvania State Editorial Association,—H. 
L. Johnston, Altoona, president; J. H. Zerbey, 
Jr., Pottsville Republican, secretary. 

Pennsylvania Weekly Newspaper Association,— 
CO. B. Spatz, Boyertown Berks County Democrat, 
president; Howard Reynolds, Quarryville Sun, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Periodical Publishers’ Association,—Dr. Ralph 
B. Rindfusz appointed executive secretary, suc- 
ceeding Phillips Wyman. 

Pittsburgh Press Club.—J. DB. MecKirdy, presi- 
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pare 


dent; directors, J. M. Costin, D, B. 
Sisson, J. V. Long. 

Portland (Ore.) Press Club,—Donald Sterling, 
president; F. D. McNaughton, secretary. 

Press Club of Oakland, Cal.—Roy H. 
forth, Tribune, president; William H, 
secretary. 

Press Golf Club of Chicago,—Joseph G. Davis, 
Tribune, president; J. A. Menaugh, Post, secre- 
tary. 

San Francisco Press Club.—Leon J. Pinkson, 
president; William I’. Kilcline, secretary. 

Santa Ana (Cal,) Advertising Club—W. D. 
Rudd, president. 

Second District Minnesota Editorial Associa- 
tion,—W. BE. Hinchon, Madelia Times-Messenger, 
president; H. J. Haydon, Lakefield Standard, 
secretary. 

Seventh District Kansas Republican Editorial 
Association,—Peter McKechnie, Kinsley Mercury, 
president; George Pease, Pratt Republican, 
secretary. 


Davis, L. B. 


Dan- 
Mason, 


Seventh Minnesota Congressional District,— 
Theodore Christianson, Dawson Sentinel, presi- 
dent; M. J. McGowan, Appleton Press, secre- 


tary; HH. 0. 
treasurer. 
Sigma Delta Chi National Honorary Journalis- 
tic Fraternity.—T. Hawley Tapping, editor 
Acacia National Magazine and Michigan Alum 
nus, president; George Pierrot, American Boy, 
secretary; Peter WVischer, New York World, 
treasurer; James Wright Brown, editor EDITOR 
& PUBLISHER, national honorary president. 
South Dakota Associated Press Editorial As- 
sociation,—W. R. Ronald, editor Mitchell Re- 
publican, president; Kenneth M, Mayo, secretary. 


Sherwood, Fairfax Standard, 


South Dakota Press Association,—Paul 
Dutcher, Brookings Register, president; J. F. 
Halladay, Iroquois Chief, secretary-treasurer. 


Southeast Missouri Press Association,—Charles 
L. Blanton, Sikeston Standard, president; Ed- 
ward P. Crowe, Dexter Statesman, corresponding 
secretary, 

Southeastern Nebraska Press Club.—W. H. 
Orr, Falls City Journal; Miss Eunice Haskins, 
Stella Press, secretary. 

Southern California Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association.—J. R. Gabert, Riverside Enter- 
prise, president; Timothy Brownhill, secretary- 
treasurer, 

Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Association.— 
Arthur G, Newmyer, New Orleans Item, presi- 
dent; Walter C. Johnson, Chattanooga News, 
secretary-treasurer; directors, Victor H. Hanson, 
Birmingham News; Elmer BP. Clarke, Little 
Rock Democrat; W. A. Billiott, Jacksonville 
Times-Union; Clark Howell, Jr., Atlanta Con- 
stitution; Harry Giovannoli, Lexington Leader; 
Col. Robert Ewing, New Orleans States; 
Frederick Sullens, Jackson (Miss.) News; H. 
Galt Braxton, Kinston Free Press; H. K. Gay- 


lord, Oklahoma City Oklahoman; George R. 
Koester, Greenville Piedmont; Major B. B. 
Stahlman, Nashville Banner; Allen Potts, 


Richmond News-Leader; Roy G. Watson, Hous- 
ton Post; W. Guy Tetrick, Clarksburg (W. Va.) 
Pxponent. 

Tennessee’ Women’s Press & Authors’ Club,— 
Mrs, Thomas Staley, Bristol, president; Miss 
Harriette Lock Arnell, Knoxville, corresponding 
secretary. 

Texas Circulation Managers’ Association.—H. 
©. White, circulation manager, Houston (Tex.) 
Chronicle, president; B. H. Godfrey, circulation 
manager, Houston (Tex.) Evening Post, secre- 
tary. 

Texas Daily Press League.—C. BD. Palmer, 
Texarkana Four States Press, president; K. K. 
Hooper, Sherman Democrat, secretary. 

Texas Editorial Association.—M. WH. Foster, 
Houston, president; Hamp Cook, Houston, - re- 
cording secretary; Austin Callan, Bagle Pass, 
corresponding secretary. 

Texas Newspaper Publishers’ Association,— 
W. A. Dealey, Dallas News, president; A. E. 
Clarkson, Houston Post, secretary-treasurer. 

Texas Press Association.Sam C. Braswell, 
Clarendon News, president; Sam P. Harben, 
Richardson Echo, secretary. 

Tri-Cities (Ill.) Press Club,—O. D. 
Rock Island Argus, president; N. DB. 
Rock Island, secretary. 

Tri-City Press Club,—A. C. McIntyre, Oil City 
(Pa.) Derrick; president; James A. Maurrin, 
Franklin (Pa.) News-Herald, secretary. 

Tri-State Editorial Association.—W. C. Lusk, 
Yankton (S. D.) Press and Dakotan, president; 
Frank M. O’Furey, Iowa F'alls, Ia., secretary. 

United Typothetae of America.—George K. 
Horn, Baltimore, president; Fred W. Gage, 
Battle Creek, treasurer. 

University Press Club of Michigan,—A. L. 
Miller, Battle Creek BEnquirer & News, presi- 
dent; Prof. John L. Brumm, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, secretary-treasurer, 

Utah State Press Association.—Karl S. Carl- 


Kendall, 
Munson, 


ton, Milford Beaver County News, president; 
Charles England, Logan Journal, secretary- 


treasurer. 

Utica (N. Y.) Newswriters’ Club.—Harry A. 
Fox, Utica Press, president; George A. Bradley, 
secretary. 

Vermont Press Association.—Donald M. Tobin, 
Middlebury Register, president; Harrison Thayer, 
Hssex Junction, secretary-treasurer. 

Virginia Press Association.—Paul Scarborough, 
Franklin Tidewater News, president; James C. 
Latimer, Richmond, secretary-treasurer. 

Western Iowa Editorial Association.—R. D. 
Shepard, Defiance Independent, president; John 
M. Henry, Council Bluffs Nonpariel, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Western North Carolina Weekly Press Asso- 
ciation.—R. DB. Price, Rutherfordton Sun, presi- 
dent; S. BE. Whitten, Marion Progress, secre- 
tary. 

West Virginia Circulation Managers’ Associa- 
tion.—A. I. Garrett, Fairmont West Virginian, 
president; Miss Edna ©. Hull, Parkersburg 
Sentinel, secretary-treasurer. 

White House Oorrespondents’ Association.— 
H. N. Price, Washington Post, president; Wil- 


liam P. Flythe, Universal Service, secretary- 
treasurer. 
Wisconsin Daily League.—W. Ohde, Manito- 


woe Herald-News, president; A. M. 
Stoughton Courier, vice-president, 


Hibbard, 
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U. S. ADVERTISING ASSOCIATIONS AND CLUBS 


Advertising Affiliation.—Joseph BE. Melia, 
3uffalo, president; Arthur Paul Kelly, Roches- 
ter, secretary-treasurer. 

Advertisers’ & Investors’ Protective Associa- 
tion, Chicago,—Judson F. Stone, president; A. 
G. Davis, manager, 


Advertising Club of Johnstown, Pa.—Harry 
D. Corbin, Penn Traffic Company, president; 
Kenneth P. Ripple, secretary. 

Advertising Club of New York,—Harry H. 
Charles, president; Herman G. Halsted, 
treasurer; ©. 8. Jackson, secretary. 

Agate Club, Chicago.—Joseph B. Lynch, At- 
lantic Monthly, president; R. A. Northrup, 
Judge, secretary. 

Allentown (Pa.) Advertising Club.—P. W. 
Leisenring, president; B. Hazard, secretary. 

American Association of Advertising Agencies. 
~-Stanley Resor, J. Walter Thompson Company, 
president; James O’Shaughnessy, executive sec- 
retary. 

Associated Retail Advertisers.—Theodore G 
Morgan, Henry Morgan & Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
president; Miss Clara P. Moser, Himmelbach 
Brothers, Detroit, secretary-treasurer. 

Association of National Advertisers.—P. L. 
Thomson, Western Electric Company, New 
York, president; Jobn Sullivan, New York, 
secretary. 

Associated Advertising Clubs of the World.— 
Lou BE. Holland, Kansas City, president; Jesse 
H. Neal, New York, secretary-treasurer. Direc- 
tory & Reference Media Department, A. A. 
Cc. W.: Col. Henry H. Burdick, president; F. 
A. von Wieding, New York, secretary-treasurer. 
Financial. Advertisers’ Association Departmental, 
A. A. C. W.: Gaylord S. Morse, Chicago, presi- 
dent; Carl A. Gode, Chicago, treasurer. 

Association of Newspaper Advertising Execu- 
tives (formerly National Association of News- 
paper Executives),—Frank T. Carroll, Indian- 
apolis News, president; George D. Preston, 
Buffalo Express, vice-president; Don 3ridge, 
Indianapolis News, secretary; directors, A. L. 
Shuman, Fort Worth Star-Telegram; C. H. 
Tobey, Boston American; J. E. Simpson, Phil- 
adelphia Bulletin; Harvey R. Young, Columbus 
Dispatch; N. O. Fullmer, Salt Lake City Desert 
News; A. B. Clark, Nashville Banner. 

Club Secretaries’ Conference, A, A, C. W.— 
Norman M. Parrott, Baltimore, chairman; DB. A. 
Guise, Tulsa, Okla., secretary. 

Advertising Club of Baltimore.—I'rank J. 
O’Brien, president; Norman M. Parrott, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Advertising Club of Honoluluu—G. S. McKen- 
zie, president; Dr. Charles Barton, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Brooklyn (N. Y.) Advertising Club.—John T. 
Ballou, president; Richardson Webster, ° secre- 
tary. 

Buffalo League of Advertising Women.— 
Genevieve Goodrich, president; Ruth fully, 
corresponding se tary. 


California Association of Daily Newspaper 
Advertising Managers,—L. L. Putnam, Santa 
Rosa Republican, president; J. W. Long, Rich- 
mond Independent, secretary-treasurer. 

Cedar Rapids (Ia.) Advertising Club,— 
Robert Armstrong, president; H'* J. Rowe, 
secretary. 

Cincinnati Advertisers’ Club.—Frank D. in- 
glis, president; A. R. Riggs, secretary. 

Cleveland Advertising Club.—George A. 
Rutherford, president; Ray H. Finger, secre- 
tary-manager, 

Cleveland Women’s Advertising Club,— 
Katherine L. Smith, president. 

Columbus (Ohio) Advertising Club.—C. B. 
Tracewell, president; Robert A. Warfel, secre- 
tary. 

Dallas (Tex,) Advertising League.—Herbert 
Stellmacher, president; Knox Armstrong, secre- 
tary-treasurer, 

Dayton (Ohio) Advertising Club.—Franklin 
Dunlap, president; Carl McNab, secretary. 

Des Moines Advertising Club,—Charles JB. 
Yoder, president; William F. Schnitzen, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Detroit Adcraft Club.—Frederick Dickinson, 
Hupp Motor Car Company, president; Merritt 
J. Chapman, secretary-manager. 


Detroit Women’s Advertising Club.—Miss 
Mary Yeats, president; Miss Katherine Cornell, 
secretary. 

Direct Mail Advertisers’ Association,—Joseph 
B. Mills, J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit, presi- 
dent. 


Erie (Pa,) Advertising Club.—C. W. Chabot, 
Hammermill Paper Company, president; A. J. 
West, Erie Letter Shop, secretary. 

Federation of Women’s Advertising Clubs.— 
Miss Katherine Mahool, Baltimore, chairman; 
Miss Helen Hill, New York, vice-chairman. 

Financial Advertisers’ Club, Minneapolis,— 
B. 8. Woodworth, Minneapolis Trust Company, 
chairman; L. A. Clausen, Hennepin County 
Savings Bank, secretary. 

Galveston Advertising Club.—G. B. Clarke, 
advertising manager Clark W. Thompson Com- 
pany, president; H. C. Hague, secretary. 

Grand Rapids (Mich.) Advertising Club,— 
Allen G. Miller, president. 

Greater Buffalo Advertising Club,—Joseph F. 
Melia, Buffalo News, president; De Forest 
Porter, secretary. 

Great Falls (Mont,) Advertising Club,—A. H. 
Jester, president. 

Hamilton (Ohio) Advertisers’ Club,—Carl 
Greer, president; John Northway, secretary. 


Houston Advertising Association—H. (. 
Howard, president (resigned and succeeded by 


William §. Patton); Gus Mistrot, secretary- 
treasurer, 

Hutchinson (Kan.) Ad, Club,—Ralph Hinman, 
president; Floyd Abbot, secretary; Phil Bad- 
deley, treasurer. 


Chicago Newspaper. Representatives’ Associa- 
tion.—H. W. King, president; Barry Stevens, 
secretary. 

Indianapolis Advertising Club.—Frank S. 
Chance, president; O. T. Roberts, treasurer, 

Kansas City (Mo.) Advertising Club.—H. P. 
Comstock, president; George M. Husser, secre- 
tary. 

Lantern Club of Boston,—George A. Dunning, 
governor; John M. Sweeney, Jr., secretary- 
treasurer. 


Long Beach (Cal.) Advertising Club.—A. J. 
Cole, president. 


Louisville (Ky,) Advertising Club.—F. PF, 
Gilmore, Jr., president; Byron W. Orr, secretary. 

Appleton (Wis.) Advertising Club,—Ralph 
Gee, Appleton Post-Crescent, president; J. F. 
Johnston, secretary. 

Minneapolis Advertising Club.—c. W. Jones, 
president; Truman Brooke, secretary-treasurer. 

Nashville Advertising Club,—Eric Tatom, 
president; H. M, MeNeill, secretary. 

National Better Business Commission,—Ken- 
neth Barnard, New York, president; George M. 
Husser, director, Kansas City Better Business 

3ureau, vice-president; H, J. Kenner, secretary- 
treasurer, 

New Haven Advertising Club.—Merrill ©. 
Jenkins, president; George H. Gould, secretary, 

Newspaper Advertising Managers’ Association 
of Wisconsin,x—Thomas J. Murphy, Janesville 
Gazette, president; D. §. Greig, La Grosse 
Tribune & Leader-Press, secretary-treasurer, 

New York League of Advertising Women,.— 
Helen Hill, president; Ida Clarke, corresponding 
secretary. 

Ninth District, Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World.—Victor G. Martin, advertising 
manager, Davenport (Ia.) Democrat, president; 
BE. F. Voss, secretary-treasurer. 

Pilgrim Publicity Association, Boston,—Ches- 
ter I. Campbell, president; Elmer S. Lipsett, 
secretary. 

Pittsburgh (Pa,) Advertising Club.—Andrew 
Connolly, president; J. A. Cullison, secretary. 

Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia,—Bartley J. 
Doyle, president; George HB. Loane, secretary. 
Portland (Ore,) Advertising Division of Cham- 
ber of Commerce,—Ralph BD. Morrison, Western 
Farmer, president; John W. Kennedy, secretary. 
Portland (Ore.) Women’s Advertising Club,— 
Mrs. Celeste Liston Harris, president; Miss 
Vivian Flexner, secretary. 

Portland Advertising Club.—Paul T. Shaw, 
president; A. L, Steel, secretary-treasurer. 

Rockford (Ill,) Advertising Club,—David Jar- 
rett, president; Homer Miller, secretary. 

St. Louis Junior Advertising Club.—C. P. 
Michels, president; William Murphy, secretary. 

Salt Lake City Advertising Club.—E. S. 
Diamond, president; L. D. Simmons, secretary. 
San Antonio Advertising Club,—O. H. Mickel, 
president; A. H. Cadwallader, Jr., secretary- 
treasurer, 

San Diego (Cal.) Advertising Club.—U. S. 
Grant, president; W. W. Fell, vice-president. 

San Francisco Advertising Club,—J. J. Cuddy, 
president; D. BW, Gilman, secretary; W. W. 
Douglas, treasurer. 

San Francisco Chapter, California Advertising 
Service Association.—A. F. A. Stedman, Honig- 
Cooper Company, chairman; Theodore Watson, 
Johnson-Ayers Company, secretary. 

Santa Ana (Cal.) Advertising Club.—Glenn 
Moore, president; Stanley Reed, secretary. 
_Seranton (Pa,) Advertising Club.—H. O. 
Squires, president; George Marr, secretary. 

Sheboygan (Wis.) Advertising Club.—Walter 
Distelhorst, president; Harold 8. Allman, sec- 
retary. 

Sioux City (Ia.) Advertising Club.—Don Vie 
Moore, president; B. J. Abram, secretary. 

Sioux Falls (S. D.) Advertising Club.—Dean 
Wilde, Commercial-News, president; Harriet B, 
Folds, secretary. 

Southeastern Division, A, A, C, W.—Herbert 
Porter, Atlanta, president; J. A. Perry, Cuth- 
bert, Ga., secretary-treasurer,. 

Sphinx Club, New York,—William T, Mullally, 
president; Roger J. O’Donnell, secretary. 

Spokane Advertising Club.—Arthur W. Burch, 
president; E. R. Bnnis, secretary. 

Springfield (Ill,.) Abe Lincoln Advertising 
Club.—C. ©. Callihan, president; Morris Myers, 
secretary. 

St, Paul (Minn.) Town Criers Club,—Paul A, 
Bohen, president; Harry M. Bresling, secretary. 

Tacoma Advertising Club,—Arthur_H. Bassett, 
president; Kenneth W. Hood, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Tenth District Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World.—Dale Rogers, Houston, president; 
H. C. Howard, Houston, secretary-treasurer. 

‘Toledo Advertising Women’s Club,—Laura M. 
Brown, president; Hdith Hamnett, secretary, 
Town Criers of Providence, R, I,—Frederick 
W. Bliss, Chief Crier; Silas T, Leaming, 
Scrivener. 

Washington (D, C,) Advertising Club._—W. H. 
Wagner, president; 8S. M. Sellinger, treasurer. 

Wilkes-Barre Advertising Club.—Lewis Ryan, 
president; Joseph Purcell, secretary. 
Youngstown (Ohio) Advertising Club.—Frank 
Herrick, president; J. P. Gillespie, secretary. 
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NORTH AMERICAN NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION— 
1913-1923 
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U.S. CANADA U. U, U Us. . US. 4, S$, CANADA 
1913 1914 91 7 19 192 


1,685,000 1,728,000 1,728,000 a 998. 2,388,000 


Comparative production of United States and Canadian newsprint mills is here shown for the: 
ten years ending 1923. United States production is shown to have incréased from 1,305,000 tons 
in 1913 to 1,465,000 tons in 1923, Meanwhile Canadian production has risen from 350,000 tons 
to 1,268,000 tons. The United States increase is 12 per cent, while the Canadian increase is 
260 per cent, The chart is reproduced by courtesy of the Newsprint Service Bureau, which also 
compiled the mill production figures given below. 


NEWSPRINT MILLS IN NORTH AMERICA 


UNITED STATES 


Company Head Office Daily Capacity 
Tons: 
ATCRAMGMA eae? CO.) ss ste aaleutersieuaiuet mie: cee Alexandria, Ind. > 30> asiucaslaneanee eee ie 50 - 
Al sonqudm PamercOO, 5s skis itetesis aus mrepeteoterete aceite Ogdensburg, oN. |X... ..././)iee igen eee nee 80 
ArrowherdeOtilis,, Ine, 9/2) sates oeisle shewbels ls estates Fulton,,, N.Y, ...0<isjie s+ sis poten paneenee ee 25. 
CONE SP AEE CON teir! «nerorerekole eusietea te uate ata eis ley auanereta te Niagara Falls; "N.Y. 9)-0s Ghana 38 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co....... Wisconsin Rapids, Wiss. =: seeaeees 213 
Crown-Willamette Paper Co. ......scencerees San. Francisco,” Cal. «cote ani tielemterennee renee 410+ 
De Grasse Paper Gos (iit atrreminiy slate ate eee lens Pyriteés, “Ni Yo 6 0. ou aie cane cis ane 173 
Pscamaba Paper: Oe i ivinstoeiatac lel, setae sleet Ao Mscanaba, Mich. ° .....1c<\seeten eine ener 107° 
Pinch, lori yauuse. CoOstie ve: erst reisasierern e aisinia/eietecescistete Glens. Walls)” Ns ¥ «, ..< cclejdterhe ele ehereteereeiate eee 129. 
Piambeawy CAvVer WON i. vc cslswiete ectrels ce sihumuen a siete Park Falls; "Wi8s.....,: 0s. efrsieeien nner 25 
Gilby sea pers: CO. aeteielm shevecuw in eis lcre tholarsisvorriece ates New York, (N.Y isc vQlesvee eevee iene ae 42 
COUPER DET OO, Lctruciiiie Giahetsin sis) claksisuecarctewetexe atatel a Lyons Falls, Ny OY. 0 (Ginstahts cote en 94 - 
Grandfather “Wallsc©0, eos psc visie's st mie sisie clemeae Merrill, Wis.) ccs «a ccieal aie ee ee 32 
Great Northern Paper iO0c ies. .c.cccstestae tcc ets Millinocket, Me. ....: 72 s:qaietenis ference ennai 740 
Great» Western Paper Gor o0..c06 s sc,cr teres ets Ladysmith,- Wis.’ 2 jcc +. sien Geto eee 57 
Hanna: Paper Corporation: <4:./0.5- 0\s\n ceue oie e votes New York,. Ni, Yih. 2. seth cin eee eee Rie 182: 
Hawley Pulp SePaper C0 oo... wire e setetelomyere oatere Oregon City, Ore. .).. <P nedene seein 26 
FLENNEDIN sPAPEKeCOl ainies fs-s.s.mieiste) eheleiehaiete stesetete Minneapolis, Minn. .......0 ti ceteh oie ees 33 
High Falls Pulp & Papér Col. su. sie ceeede te Chateaugay, N. ¥..i%..e.ren eee serene 24 
iniand: Empire seawer "COs oii sc stoves eles ophaie arate Millwood, Wash. §\.,.'.< cc <i: «rdeietenien = ialeranele eae 90- 
International Paper Co. New York; N.Y «os: ahlinceis teenie 1,000 
Itasca Paper Co. ...... Grand Rapids, Minin... cise nee eee 50- 
Kennebec Paper OO.f. (0.7. eeiese ws wears ths 15 tratats seve New York, N.Y osc c case cele eee 49 
Manistique Pulp & Paper Co.............006 Minneapolis, Minn. 66° 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co..........ee0e0s Minneapolis, Minn. 241 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co.........eeeeeeees - Port Edwards, Wis 82 
NOLEN WeST Ee apeD OO). <i. csc tele| steleleraneevcisit atetets! Cloquet, Minn. \.. 2.0). Ses ale Bn 75. 
Oswegatchie Paper Co...... wletehe televahes & Na sdleke vette Natural Dam, N. Y 50 
Oswego Walls ‘Corporation... 0c .ic.. 60 scm cea Fulton, Nw. Yocec'. clelciere o7enieiern eesti 34 
Pejepscots Paper: Go jaieaeis.cies talents aol '« puiouwreratate New York, N: Y. 22.0 ss .4\erv ca eee eS . ZS 
Pettebone-Cataract Paper Co...........seeee. Niagara ‘Malls, N.Y saat assis eee We entaie 27 
St25 OrGix APA per iO ss i.'s-aic wip egevos tale vc Pe ek lacoeaate Boston,” Mass." '<ccactte selene eee SSA Ie el 
St. George Paper Co............05 conics ori Norwolk Conn. {set ccasere meine elie wiejereyetearne 31 
St; (Regis Paper. 'OO.'. is.cjecisve wale eceis nintale’s jee oaee New York; iN; OY. sivele cist ae ic inievere ertet we) SG 
Shernians ea Per OO. mic s0cietors. shores esetetttenarel whereas « Watertown, N.Y) cs.c.00 > demon Renee Kies 52 
Mdewater “Paper (Mills: ‘©6%.5Seism.scnss(s erecese cseus Brooklyn, (Ne) X60 4 dsies «fueled ae 100° 
Washington Pulp & Paper Corp............. San Francisco, Cal....... sale aie sisleva\e ts ately ae Le 
Watab Paper Co.........:. Seiielar.sisis eed ores ie RE ATCCLIG NEINIA cre metre ote tite Fen cee ate Sint ese 34 
Waterway Paper Products Co......... sisfersaiee Chicago, THIS ices «ee eee eee cietpereie.< 35- 
West End Paper Co...... hingloelace fetatene & cepistt. oe Cartbage, Ni tWenuctacee sie pin ereraeeene Fon str 36 
Wisconsin River Paper & Pulp Co...... Sere ee ON COTATI “VV Mceaiy lteter tasers ee bie \aviate 9 Sale ae eee 65- 
DOA sss clacsrsayeiason o\ bio fatevp.slerehehiens aerate ts . 5,115- 
CANADA 
Tons: 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Ltd............. Montreal, Can. ....... ROG Cy wioieseilaes) <hes e Oe 
Bathurst Com stdin piie/leiereiatielons Feecesvescess Bathurst, N.B., Oarisic sins ccemante ae 50- 
Belgo Canadian Paper Co., Ltd............... Shawinigan Falls, Quebec..... Sateya Sibteueretaieie RnR 
Denys: BOOCR Tt worewsn cries tte eacecoecsoee Ottawa, Ontario ......... A oe 
Brompton Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd....... +ee+e- Hast Angus, Quebec......... 5 eae 106° 
Canada Paper Co., Ltd..... etccecsccecesvescee Windsor Mills, Quebec...... eae 41 
Donnacona’' Paper Co., Ltd......eseeesseecs -» Donnacona, Quebec ....... Sasi 5 109 
BRS Oddy tOGl FLAGS oerettaetentetete w8% ne) atcrcias no EU. Quebet = jacaee cae: 53° 
Fort Francis Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd...... -.». Minneapolis, Minn. ....... 5 144- 
Fort William Paper Co., Ltd.........+++++-e. Fort William, Ont........ eieio\s eappule's ajete ete EE Ae 
Laurentide Co., Lid......... Pots Shae cieeesigge Brand Mere, .Ouebeem. oceans as BYE 
News Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd..........-.0% +e Montreal, Canada ....... pipers 84 
Ontario. Paper .Go.,-Litd=.2,sc0.02 SoRABOME aeieey Chorold, Ontario. <2. .m.as6 281 
Pacific Mills, “Jethivdss. sc eialve) Sta adele bass spake were) Vancouver, “Bo iGee.a ve misters s 228 
Powell, River 1Oo:, Lit Wasa ster eh eedsiendese + eres, VaTicouver, ) i. On. cme eenite z . 227° 
Price Brothers & Co., Ltd..... wth avdlote et ei etettiere Quebec, Canada ....... . : 315. 
St. Lawrence Paper Mills, Ltd......... +eeeee Three Rivers, Quebec 120% 
St.: Maurice Lumber Co, Ltdjid.i...cenes .«.. Three Rivers, Quebec Boo ae 800° 
Sti, Maurice Paper Goi, ‘tdi. owes nee ». Montreal, Canada ...... Sipe ein dite tel ecerete(or) ince mL Oe 
Spanish River Pulp & Paper Mills, Ltd...... Sault Ste. Marie, Ont...... NOG ates 7: eleeee 652° 
POCA] “\sicsadto isles aa.¢ areal pia tina aaa 4,204 
Grand Total, U, 8, & Canada...... sis ss SOLE 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
Anglo-Newfoundland Development Co., Ltd..... Grand Walleye. atl wemaccecn. gware ehh tes Wistese 9 202" 
MEXICO 
Fabricas De Papel De San Rafael Y Anexas....8, A, Mexico......cscsecceecewseeceseeee 50 


Compiled by The News Print Service Bureau ‘ 
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St. Joseph, Missouri | 


GAZETTE 


Practically 100% of the 
Gazette’s 23,000 paid circu- 
lation is concentrated within 
the trade area of St. Joseph. 
Line rate 6c flat daily, 7c 
Sunday. 


MC 


Mr 


The Gazette’s Merchandising 
Department is equipped to 
deliver most efficient co- 
operation. 


We go way beyond merely 
publishing your advertising 
to make your campaign a 
success. 


National Representatives 


E. KATZ 


Special Advertising Agency 


New York 
Atlanta 


Chicago Kansas City 
San Francisco 
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The 
NORWALK HOUR 


NORWALK, CONN. 


Population 30,000 


Read by Everybody 
in town and in the 
suburbs. 


Norwalk is the only 
Connecticut city that 
enjoys a five-cent fare 
and The Hour is the 
newspaper which won 
this trolley fare for the 
city. 


Liveliest small town newspa- 


per in Connecticut 


National Representative 


GEORGE B. DAVID CO. 
171 Madison Ave. New York 


Editor & Publisher 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS IN 


THE UNITED STATES 


Agence Havas, Paris—A. Lieberfeld, 51 Cham- 
bers street, New York City; R. Remy, Albee 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

American-Swedish News Exchange—Dr. B. H. 
3rilioth, Room 827, 154 Nassau street, New 
York City. 

Amsterdam (Holland) De Telegraaf—G. J. M. 
Simons, 44 Beaver street, New York City. 
Amsterdam Handelsblatt—D. J. de Balluseck, 
Room 310, 78 Broad street, New York City. 
Amsterdam Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant— 

Mrs. Albert Boni, 317 BW. 17th street. 

Australian Press Association—A. Rothman, 
Times Annex, W. 48rd street, New York City. 

Brussels La Politique—F. J. J. Merckx, 240 W. 
14th street, New York City. 

Buenos Aires, La Nacion—W. W. Davies and A, 
Mayer, 51 Chambers street, New York City. 
Buenos Aires, La Prensa—R. Ronconi, 51 Cham- 

bers street, New York City. 

Central News of London—Hdward Rascovar, 26 
Beaver street, New York City. 

Copenhagen (Denmark) Berlingske Tidende— 
Julius Moritzen, Room 422, 136 Liberty street, 
New York City. 

Cracow (Poland) Czas—Dr. A. M. Nawench, 661 
West 179th street, New York City. 

Havana (Cuba) El Mundo—R. R. Goyin, 90 West 
street, New York City. 

Havre (France) Eclair—A. DB. Sieper, 109 West 
54th street, New York City. 

Japanese Telegraphic News Agency—S. Mizutani, 
35 Sixth avenue, New York City. 

Jerusalem and Palestine Haartez—A. Agronsky, 
132 Nassau street, New York City. 

Liverpool (England) Echo—Harold Butcher, 420 
West 12ist street, New York City. 

London Daily Chronicle—J. W. Harding, 1207 
Times Building, New York City. 

London Daily Express—Warren 
World Building, New York City. 

London Daily Mail—W. F. Bullock, 280 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

London Daily Mirror—T. Walter Williams, 253 
West 42d street, New York City. 

London Daily News—P. W. Wilson, 227th street 
and Independence avenue, New York City; 
George C. Briggs, 2011 Park avenue, New 
York City. 

London Daily Telegraph—Percy S. Bullen, 66 
Broadway, New York City; S. J. Clarke, 66 
Broadway, New York City. 

London Evening Standard—F’. W. Hall, 112 West 
59th street, New York City. 

London Financier—Leopold Grahame, 542 West 
112th street, New York City. 

London Morning Post—Sir Maurice Low, 1150 
Connecticut avenue, Washington, D. C. 

London Times—L. E. Hinrichs, 280 Broadway, 
New York City; W. Lewis, Wilkins Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

London Westminster Gazette—Richard Eaton, 10 
Jackson Pl., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Madrid (Spain) Press Association—Dr. V. R. 
Beteta, 44 West 76th street, New York City. 

Manchester (England) Guardian—A. Wyn Wil- 
liams, 220 West 42d street, New York City. 

Mexico City, El Universal—J. M. Doran, 3507 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 

Mexico City Revista de Hacienda—L,. M. Strauss, 
136 Liberty street, New York City. 

Milan (Italy) Corriere de la Sera—Dr. F. Fer- 
rero, P. 0, Box 5, Annapolis, Md. 

Montreal Gazette—I’. B. Owen, 427 Ft. Wash- 
ington avenue, New York City. 

Montreal, La Presse—Joseph Bourgeois, 37 West 
16th street, New York City. 

Montreal, Le Soleil and Le Canada Musicale— 
Arthur LaMalice, 245 West 51st street, New 
York City. 

Montreal Star—306 World Building, New York 
City. 

Osaka (Japan) Mainichi—T. Nehara, 407 Tribune 
building, New York City. 

Paris, Express de Mulhouse—Clement Rueff, 1 
East 47th street, New York City. 

Paris Herald—Roland Kilbon, 280 Broadway, 
New York.City. 

Paris, L’Information—Max Loewy, 112 19th 
street, Jackson Heights, L. I. 

Paris ‘‘Le Matin’’—Leonce Levy, care New York 
World, 63. Park Row, New York City. 

Paris L’Ouevre—Raymond Loewy, 47 West 42d 
street, New York City. 

Reuter’s, Ltd., London—F. Douglas Williams, 
TT. A. Dixon and I. M. Norr, 280 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Rome (Italy) La Tribuna—A. Arbib-Costa, 500 
W. 140th street, New York City. 

St. Johns (Canada) Telegraph—Dr. Van Buren 
Thorne, 78 27th street, Jackson Heights, L, Is; 
NenYx 

Santiago de Chile La Nacion—Severo Salcedo, 
165 Broadway, New York City. 

Shanghai (China) Evening News—B. K. Moy, 
1838 Woolworth Building, New York City. 
Tokio Japan Advertiser—Joseph P. Barry, 120 

Broadway, New York City. 

Tokyo Asahi Shimbun—I. Fukuda, 308 World 
Building, New York City. 

Tokyo (Japan) Chugai Shogio Shimpo—Room 234, 
150 Nassau street, New York City. 

SS 
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BRITISH SCHOOLS OF 


PRINTING 


Regular classes are arranged at the following: 
London: L. C. C. School of Printing, Stamford 
Street, S. E. 
The Aldenham Institute, St. Pancras. 
Camberwell School, S. B. 
and instruction is also given for juniors at 
the L. C. C. sehool, Theobald’s Road, London, 
The technical and art schools in the 
following cities and towns also include regular 
classes in the Winter Session—Birmingham, 
Nottingham, Leicester, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Bradford, Leeds, Bristol, Hull and Huddersfield. 
In Scotland there are classes at Edinburgh, 
Glasgow and Aberdeen. In Ireland, at Belfast, 
and Dublin. 
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NEWSPAPERS 
and the 


CHURCHES 


The churches in your town are seeking only to 
make the town better. You are trying to do the 
same thing. Churches are coming to realize that 
they can use the advertising columns of dailies to 


urge general church going—with profitable results. 


Many papers help the churches to see the oppor- 
tunities thus open for a larger hearing of the 
gospel through paid space—to the benefit of them- 


selves and the town. 


The Church Advertising Department is con- 
cerned with spreading the idea that display space 
can be used to advantage in getting people to 
church. It has offered several series of prepared 


advertisements. For these a slight charge has 
been made in order to pay printing and clerical 
costs. Series 3, 52.ads, enough for a year, with 
special ads for special days; and Series 4, 25 ads 
of the same sort, are available to a large number 
of towns. Permission to use these is sold one paper 
inatown. The price averages four dimes a week. 
For proofs address Herbert H. Smith, 518 With- 
erspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


There is also available Series 5, 23 advertise- 


ments by various authors. These are offered for 
free use, the cost of printing having been donated 
by a friend of the cause. Some of these ads were 
written by advertising men, others by public ofh- 
cials. These proofs are available only from E. H. 
Harris, Palladium, Richmond, Ind. 


Perhaps the best plan is to have local men write the copy, 
but ministers often talk in too many theological terms to 


reach the man outside church. Look over these proofs. 


Church Advertising Department 
A.A.C.W. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS OF THE UNITED STATES BY STATES AND CITIES 


Compiled by William M. Hewitt, Special Foreign Language Advertising Representative, 345 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Publication ‘ 
City Language Newspaper Frequency Circ. 
ARIZONA 
Titcson ©) ie.004 cos ODA ST UCSONENSE wagasees sole steel eg ate 6m, 505 
Comm’! Ptg. (oe ae ub, ase Se Morena, Ed. 
ARKANSAS ” 
Little Rock ......German ... sArkansas Boho Ric. onesie AU QeoqceHo sisleeney ZOU) 
Arkansas | Echo Pub. Co., i. ‘Pub.—C. Meurer ) aid: 
CALIFORNIA ; 
Fresno ... + AORIMENIALNG ee eteie ore Asba rez; teiels.« cctdsidtecrevcine me Ahoy Tot -. 2,000 
Asbarez Pub. Co., Pub. 
German seeds. Galfornia WPost .cicase oe PIE wetarstete'sictoieanete 3,000 
German Pub. Co., Pub. 
Los Angeles .....German ......... Cal), ‘Stants-Zeituny eo nvemsie rin bieis eeleise ecisie 9,400 
Edward Stuetz, Pub.—Otto Vogel, 
Swedisht . -hases .Calif. Veckoblad ..... qonogses WSacamsasan fyeles) 
Alfred Haij, Pub. & Ed. 
Spanish ... -Heraldo de Mexico........D/S exMon..... 5,000 
F. Marburg S ee Pub. Juan De Heras, Ed. 
CSCC tesco Japanese Daily News.....D/S_ ex-Mon.... 6,520 
Los Angeles News Pub Go: 
Croatian’ Vo.e0s se Jedinetye efalMlerstaleyleis teers alee Lal nate eieles cietems OOO 
J. J. Knezevich, Pub. & E 
Japaslese Ries cc atie L A Japanese American..D exSun...... -- 6,500 
S. Kikuchi, Pub. & Ed. 
Spanish siaeyevcisiels La Prensa Wa, -aciiiee eiarek Sates. ste teste eesaeeseu0 
International Pub. Co., Pub. 
Croatian es. eee «Sokol Republika ........ SMEG ‘eale-sree eho cstene 22,300 
Sckol Pub. ae Pub.—Victor Vojvedich, Ed. 
French ......... Union Nouvelle ....... Fate satie lcetelears age se os000' 
U.N. Pub. Co., Pub.—Maurice Fog, Ed. 
Oakland ........Pertuguese ...... Uniao Fer tupuess WERK IO se DLON: See aicle ceil 00) 
Manuel F. M. Trigueiro, Pttb.—Jos. S. Marshall, Ed. 
Sacramento ,....Italian ..... eka eae BOO ORbo ab BAN aoGd SH dqacy manson yale 
Capitale Pub. Co., Pub. 
Sanp Diegojs.uesccoDatish ae emer. Hispano’ Americano 25... <oat. jeiensie« seaenie. 500 
Span. Amer. Fub. Co., Pub.—H. Limon, Ed. 
San Francisco....Nor. Dan........ Bienee isis « viecicoeistsnicle Ries etic dictates: aona6ec 4,000 
Sophus Hartwick, Ed. & Pub. 
Greelcit, ates eres antgte rtaiialeheltsiciteleietea at aleleisie siti eien OS 000 
Tasos V. pane are Pub & E 
Germain erie tects Calif. Demokrat secs eeeaveDUlls ¢ cle see ithe asooU 
California Demokrat Co., Pub. 
Chinesets Ses sins Chinese vier Piereisisig nietaie ol) EX SUN. ss settee OH OLD 
Sai Gai Yat Bo Pub. Co., Pub.—-C. K. Leong, Ed. 
Chinesalhicdecase Chung Sai Yat Poli cnc... exSuns, eseia 5, 000 
Cr.S;-¥..P: Se Co., Pub.—Ng Poon Chew, Ed. i 
Ttalian eee weeseColonia Svizzera ....... volts, PTie setewee) 73000 
Swiss Pub. ‘6, F Pus Arnold Battaglini, Ed. 
talian ..........Corriere del Popolo.......Tu., Fri. heise DOL 
Fedretti Bros , Pubs. & Eds. 
French ....:.....Echo. de L’Quest..... dapoo) MAS daganods ond Atlas 
Leon L. Ree Pub. & Ed. 
ench «Franco .Californien .......D/S. <..<.. ov sislee e2ylO2 
Franco Californ Pub. Con ) Pub. 
Spanish .-Hispano America ........Sat. aioe wie ceo O00 
La Chronica, Tao. ; Pub. Julio, G. ‘ihe Ed: 
ATV cictales eel Ltalaaann sition ole siajaisio'sip so D499) Mietelels eiervstelele G90 
L’Italia Price ee eu Pub.—Ettore Patrizi, Ed. 
ecceceeeJap. American News......D/S .......- sas sl 53902 


Jap: 
K. Abiko, Pub, ee Ed. 
weSe ..... Bacoubodnde Ws 
Peis. GC: Silveira, Pub. & Ed. 


Korean ..........New Korea Gespnuoosocaot snes Mies RE iledye 
Korean Nat'l Ase of North America, Pub. 


iho de Noticias........Sat. 


Japanese! ecveieise sNEW) WOrldmrceciiesicer ssn D/L Simecmee rari s 000) 
New World, ieee Fub.—T. Faruya, Ed. 
Greele ae. ssrale cE FOMEtNEUS (o'sie 6 cestie's sere oatel teeinctesieee eo TOUO 
Alexander K. Pavellas, Pub. & Ed. 
Russianws. elec oe RUSSIANYEATOE.\. <5 cee ee Tip eee ee esis 6,000 
Russian American Co-operative Asso., Pub.—Boris P. Ta, Ed. 
Italian slseala sas Getitinellay Beene , Saban. MeeMonth codoununn Ci) 
Gastone G, Bertini, Pub. Ed. 
Serbian’, .)... sssoerbian Herald) s+. scien odtenlen lente 210 o 
Serbian Educational Soc. “Luca,” Pub. & Ed. 
Ttalian 4 0o.ccs ces UNIONCN Fe seltitessicists silen ASAT nee eno OOG 
Italian Catholic Union, Inc., Pub. & Ed. 
Swedish .........Vestkusten . BAROUMooO Ns Bsansanoadées Lede 
West Coast ae pte Fub.—Alex Olsson, Ed. 
scoverele wees Voce del Po PolOs..s.%. ses DD) EXOUM: «05501 3)019 
Voce del Peon Pub. Co., Fub.—O. D. Ronchi, Ed 
hinese .........Young China ....... -D exSun....... 6,200 
Young China Pub. Co., Pub—Lee Goot Chee & Fong Ming Po, 
Stockton ........Italian hy pee ed Italiano) gene. Month mre yearts - 8,000 
Flavio & John Flavius, Pubs. Eds. 


Italians Mevciene se “Sele BODO OUURODDOCOCApOOSELS, cbayecsaass eANO0 
Flavio Flavius, Pub. 
Tulare .........-Portuguese . iG) Lavrador pestie ee eee MON AGL Aw eter 3,500 
Arthur A, Aeia and Alfred D. D. Silva, Pubs. & E 
COLORADO 
AMONG - F500 wo e SPANISH (cia cos tls AULODA cela ticioeee ciiece eee Cicna eee 600 
ohn G. Jeantet, Dub, Ed. 
Denverigicss wees «s Ltalian) scenes ie Capitale™. cscsiseacieaninats eects cee S00 
La Capitale Pub. Co., Pub. Ed. 
German Heat ae bra prey Herald goace ace Wed., Sun. ....14,300 
Col. Her. Fub. Cok Pub.—H. H. Fast, Ed. 
Italian veveveees Risveglio afs)d s'ieoa araveieerecneseyVVEGs, ekentn stricta »2500 
SUM Ried ils closes O00: 
Italian-American Pub. Co., Pub. pas Ed. 
Italian <b \.chis Sisisleslelie eslbie siclaacree@ats ayssie asa sate 2,000 
Italian-American Pub. Con Pub. 8 & Ed. 
ueblois.csicis score ltalian \steamie «Unione ...% sfaleletsemverare Fri. FicoouGnn te{000) 
Union Pub. Co., Pub.—Vincenzo Massau, Ed. 
Italian ...... «+e» Vindice 53 Sean seem eeSat. ofa asters (e.cle es 2,826 
M. Jachetta, Pub.—Pasquale Albo, Ed. 
San Luis .......Spanish ...... sseltetaldo «del Vallece, enc. Sateen ares) 14050) 
aes Vlas. Pub. & Ed. 
Trinidad Weiss ale eLtaliany wees «.«.sCorriere di Trinidad..... eats. Ml eceutereatiere 2,000 
Courier Pub. Co., Pub. 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport ......Italian ...... vise a AAULOTA fimicieisieis/eeieteicair vewse L Dewaae cole aro UO 
L’Aurora Pub. Co., Pub. 
Ttalian Qoresise eteeice LAs Oenatinella i nein siinee SAL eels were see, O50) 


P. Altieri, Pub. & Ed. 
Slovak Telegraf..Telegraf ........... 
Slovak poagiees Pub. Co., Pub. & Ed. 
ngarian .......TeStvériség .....c000. 
Brotherhood Print Co., Fub.—Zoltan Haraszti, Ed. 
Fairfield .........Hungarian ... See Pr atnciesbielerceta 
e Bridgeport Pub. Co., b.—Cornelius Csongradi, Ed. 


sce wieel Wey LT 4,000 


3,500 


Bate Les Li tomeaoeraetes 


o WiC: Sate Me wson LD, h 92 


Btalian Ween ace ss aT Giornale di Hartford...Sun. ........... 2,000 
Vincenzo Campora, Pub. & Ed. 
Hartford ..c.+secktalian scones sees. Capitalel ocean ote Lh eee eee 2,000 
Capitale Pub, Co. ., Pub.—G, Errichiello, Ed. 
Assyrian ........Assyr. Amer. Courier..... Wi tateatle ns valeaieeOUD 
Joel E. Wels. Boe & Ed. 


Rep Anan See etapa veael tle 


Germa: vielsldntelsteisAmoea OL 
Paul Stoeckel & J saabes Wisly, Pub, & E 


Rate 
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City Language Newspaper Frequency Cire. 
Publication 
New Britain ....Swedish ......... Osterns Weckoblad .......Wed. ......2+-.. 4,000 
New Eastern Weekly Fub. Co., Pub. & Ed. 
Petish! Sees acshs Przewodnik Katolicki .....Fri. .......+00+e 5,000 
Rev. Lucyan Bojnowski, Pub. 
New Haven ..... Italiane eete. > sore Corriere del’ Conm's 2.1. v0. Sata seen ano ae 
Joseph Santella, Pub. & Ed. 
Italian’ % ns os’. HOrche "Gatidine steels sis seat. liieereite aeeene lO) 
A. Pisani, Pub. & Ed. 
alian abe ne ctor Giornale Italiano del Conn.Th. ............ 1,500 
G. Errichiello, Pub. & ae 
Italian”) 5. cie\ec.s ssp arola, Cattolica sc sijesiete ate nee eee - 3,000 
L. Maturo, Pub. & Ed, 
Putnam \s.'5t:..<eFrenc. ae ee Toe" Revel, </..c;s:010,0/10,0.s1e1sie Els un ee eee 1,450 
Le Reveil Pub. Co., Pub. 
Shelton: c.c0:0.c.c,cfoLtaliate mete e etre nie ted letter) mene ane ae Mopinesoris: eels) 
P. Cohianchi, Pub. & Ed. 
Torrington .. Soe Tea at ons sla ‘Tribuna) di Torrs...<..0Th. sen sence Le 
Tribu.na Pub. Co., Pub. aye “Sica, Ed. 
Waterbury ......Ita alian .eesesece »Progresso del New England.Sat. .......,++. 2,500 
CoP. Lanza Pub: 
Ttaliati cmreissvevesio V CLDtA. Wie cele sre teiletninieecte + eSat. “icicle + paieeme OOD 
Frank De Feo, Fub, 
Italian ct enna Voce’ Italiana ...00.. sce. eLTl. ©. aafeieeeareatOOu 
Italian Printing Co., Pub.—G. E. Mozzacane, Ed. 
DELAWARE 
Wilmington, <.ic. se clish snide ee « alg OLONIAW erence oattoete eset AAR es He aS Aaic Pore 
Polonia Pub. Co., Pub.-—J. Solizyk, Ed. 
FLORIDA 
DAMA Seer e orsicle panis ~Heraldo) Dominical.).....<).. Suns sine 7,000 
El Heraldo Domina Pub. 1s, , Pub.—Jose De La rapes “Gonzales, & 
Spanish ese oes slau renoar siren iere eae co veed)) EXO. vie ee) 35000 
Prensa Pub. Cot ., Pub.—J. Cortez Lahra, Ed. 
ILLINOIS 
Aurora ..... oisivie 2STINAN Ws late ois ctelnia WOLKSETeNNG |sseiine cine ios ET.) ages ener 3,000 
Aurora Publishing Co., Pub, 
Belleville ...... eGerimatt teres sts eves Post und Zeitung........ SYM Woon couctaie 2,020 
Fost and Zeitung Co., Pub.—August Semmelroth, Ed. 
Chicago: ©. cu... Germanwerceanm ees Abend post. cisc'c'e cc cre sD ABO. y cc c44i4i5 
Abenpost Co., Pub: —Paul F. Mueller, Ed. 
Bohemian alavate ie Pi eae se olarsveletsfoxstevstas oeeMon., “Dhac eso 4,086 
August Geringer, Pub.—V. A. Geringer, Ed. 
Greek .... eeniNctor Ellenikog: ...10016.s:00c02 Tiss, jens ee OO! 
P. S. Lambros, Pub. —N; Baris, 
Swedish . ee CHIC: pa Bladety iw. .ceae oo Lit tivetstetstete see 400 
Chicago Bladet Pub. Co., Pub. 
Norw. Danish....Chicago Posten ......... o Thy as ec ceeemier DOUG 
C. Rasmussen Co., Pub. 
COLE ei cereleues «..eChicago Greek Daily......D exSun........ 14,455 


Gr 
S. Kotakis & N. Demopoulos, Pubs. 
Bohemian) .......Denni Hlasatel .. 2). +ce Due cen een Akon 
Bohemian! <.\.0«4.Denni, Hiasatel 225, ceo so Sutieeaeee 
Denni Hlasatel Printing & Pub. Co., Pub. 


eee eee fee 


Lithuanian ..... .Draugas aipoteisle s/o webs cketeaeinns D/S: . gosteietsa en as470 
Draugas Pub. Co., Pub.—Francis Bucys, Ed. 

Bohemian sjaistare io ich J Casuanme tac ase ets as SUNS, ccaseeeetes 34,742 
August Geringer, Fub. . A. Geringer, Ed. 

PolishWise anecss ME ee Chicagoski ......D exSun..... nee, fa) 
Polish Pub. Co., Pub.-—Felix Haczynski, Ed. 

Polish wernt selesre DZIENNTICMILRdOWY. maleate | sala olais plot iste le ieee one ae) 
Polish Peoples Pub. Co., Pub.—Michael Sokolowski, Ed. 

Pelish slo eeilsists DZ Ler MMO WY ine ences ~ SUN. ocela stele oyCOU. 
Polish Pesnlen Pah Gow , Pub.—Michael Sokolowski, Ed. 

Polish ...........Dziennik Zjednoczenia ....D exSun........ 19,860 


Folish Roman Catholic Union of America, Pub.—Z, Stefanowic, Ed. 


Polish aes seeeee Dziennik Zwiazkowy ......D exSun........54,395 
Polish Navonal Aliance, Pub.—J. Przyprawa, Ed. 
Sievenran oseesecKdinOSt Mele cccetcccsccves lls, Tie) Sat emaeeon 
Edinost Pub. Co., Pub. 
Armenianiees ote Eritassard Hayastan .....Mon., Wed., Fri..25,000 
Eritasard Hayastan Publishing Co., Pub. 
Norw.-Danish ....Evangelisten ......000..0+ Wed. «.scsce cee 8,000 


Evangelisten Pub. Sceiety, Pub.— F. Josephson, Ed. 
Norw.-Danish . .Evangelisk Tidende ......Th. 


va eslepeleieteul 000 
The Methodist Book Concern, Pub. 


Swed dish ... -Forbundets Veckotidning...Tu. ...........- 9,766 
Covenant Book Concern, ‘Pub. 
Russtanyeceenee .»-Free Russia se sveeses od} CXOUM Weieceel SCOR 
Free Russia Pub. Co., Pub.—-Gregory Baka, : 
lovenian ..... das Svobodé” . if... ..-Mon., Wed., Fri.22,503 
Glas Svobode Printing & Pub. Co., Pub.—Martin V. Konda, Ed. 
Polish \s\.52 «he s's<Glos ePolelceiiacww ee bec. Thee ee o sieteeds00G: 


Zwiazek Face W. Ameryce, Pub. & Ed. 


Bohemian |... .sHlasatel’ ¢..cceusvesesses o Lili, Etim eee4o OG 

Denni Hlasatel Printing & Pub. Co., Pub. 

Bohemian +. eee+Hospodarske Listy slee0000S/ Mie anne oeeteteee 
Bohemian Benedictine Press, Pub. 

Croatian ........Hrvatski Glasnik ........ oC. ‘steie celeron ee eae 
I, F. Lupis-Vukic, Pub. & Ed. 

Italian! abe aces pintieith rs oes wees eats is acleisincie eee 
Antonio Ferrari, Pub. & Ed. 

Italian ic. ocog cL Ttaha Seles viele vice costes, L Uep 4d Hey Meee Lou 


Italian Pub. Co., Pub.—Oscar Durante, Ed. 


Jewish ..........Jewish Call .............D/S exSat. .....38,950 
J. M. Wolfsohin, Pub. & Ed. 
Jewish \.\\)..e0r sar devish Courier .....:s.»:D/S exSaty seeste4a,ee0 
M. P. Ciashatee Pun! ey Melamed, Ed. 
Jewish’ weeseee i ar Daily Forward..... D/S ABC ......19,500 
Forward Association, Pub. 
Jewish ..........Jewish Press'.............D/S exSat. .....25,000 
A. M. Liebling, | Pub: & Ed. 
Speen eseeeJewish Progress ....60-2Fris o.csse0se0-+15,000 
A. M. Liebling, | Pub. & Ed. 
wish .......+.+.+Jewish Record ...... Bas Se ULLb isrolee a ce alee oenOen 
Jewish Record Company, Inc., Pub, 
Jewish ...... SaRMB C2 Times (. ccceec ses eck tle ei os cele eaeeeosOOU 
Jehiel D. Liebling, Pub. & E 
Croatian ...... .Jugoslavia nile’ 6 elie 8 Sloja\ tle, o14.c Ato sieial daunstsrereree COU 
John R. Palandech, Pub. & Ed. 
ithuanian .....Kardag ............. esr s ak sta ptstene chasse boyoou 
Lithuanian cha co Federation of, America, Pub. 
IMAI sc yeieiere Katholischer Jugendfreund MS Zhao. . -23,000 
Angel Guardiand Orphanage, Pub.—Bruno Buchmann, Ed. 
German’ Gees eeeeeees Wochenblatt..Wed. ........0- 6,300 
Frank X. Brandecker, Pub. 
Bohemian ee ae sieve sieivisie sleisin's ge icive Ltlsy kT 1s meee eo OG 
Bohemian Benedictine Press, ae 
ovak ..........Ludovy Dennik ..........DexSun. .......16,500 
Ludovy Dennik Pub. “Ass’ n., Pub.—J. E, Chudatsik, Ed. 
Swedish Missions Vannen) ..0>..cncLile mieceticc cement 000 
Missicn Friend’s Publishing Co., 
Bohemian ....... ya iiss tisias sisls:eeleivie s(eDD/ DOC sleiciersmarab crane Oo 
Bohemian Benedictine Press, Pub. 
Lithuanian ...... Naujienos’ oi. come veteretes DrexSun. 2.050021 ;000 
Lithuanian ele Pub. Co., Pub.—Pius Grigaitis, Ed. 
Aetio ionic! wna a Polski... Suniy cccsss ce nS 00 
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‘To Every. 
According to its Language’ 
= = 


A Market of Vast Possibilities 


1924 


People 


For American Business 


Right here, within the borders of the 
United States, there are nearly 30 
millions of people that are not being 


reached by many American adver- 
tisers. Yet these people, the 13,- 
712,754 foreign born and their 15,- 
694,539 children, 


than one-fourth of our total popula- 


comprise more 


tion. 


The possibilities for developing this 
market for American manufacturers 
are tremendous. Like all homes on 
“Main Street” 
homes are potential buyers of every- 
thing modern science and industry 
produce. 


these six million 


Do you want to sell this market? 


LLAY 
Hiner Vine 


The H. L. Winer Special Agency has 
for many years successfully co- 
operated with American manufac- 
turers, helping them sell their prod- 
ucts through the medium of the 
American foreign language news- 
papers. 


We furnish dependable marketing 
data, based on authentic analyses of 
the entire field. Because of our inti- 
mate knowledge of the various racial 
groups, their customs and habits, we 
know how to sell them. 


Many of the leading American 
manufacturers are being served 
through this organization, in co- 
operation with their advertising 
agencies. Their continued use of 
our service year after year is perhaps 
the most eloquent testimonial of its 
merit, 


Representatives of Leading American Foreign-Language Newspapers 


Tribune Building, 154 Nassau Street, New York 


“To Every 
oh toiks sdanguage” 


People 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS OF THE UNITED STATES BY STATES 


Editor & Publisher for January 26, 


Orange City..... Holland . Volksvriend 


AND CITIES 
(Continued from page 228) 
Publication 
City Language Newspaper Frequency Circ 
CHICAGO—Continued 
Hiahanyscestas ates Nuovo Venuto .,......... SBE Ge. 0 aieke wis ciate 10,000 
Cairoli Gigliotti, Pub. & Ed. ’ 
Ukrainian 1.5.0. ¢ Osa Seetete rhe ee ee ee SAM. ccehicct sant 10,000 
P. Markevych, Pub. & Ed. x 
Hejlandish...5,.-..Onze; Toekomst. .....<+ su. Pris ianstesistepue.ca% 3,500 
Christian Literature Pub. Co., Pub. 
Hungarian ’...... Otthoner haere: toe: Mele sc hee SIEROA RACERS o Pies 9,642 
Alexander De Dessewffy, Pub. & Ed. 
Polishs:t. «si. welts Polonia, Waee .ccty. He. eee eee 1 St SR ee, 6,700 
Polonia Pub. Co., Pub.—A. F. Bloch, Ed. 
Bohemian’ ........ PritelDitek Bee. Jc asd stone LD oiete oto cee 5,195 
Bohemian Benedictine Press, Pub. 
Slovenian’ <....... Provetarec) neeac ene ADE Aaa. cidrecrein coe 9,120 
Jugoslavy Workmen’s Publishing Co., Pub. 
Slovenian ....... Prosvietal i ainseiciacsves eee D exSun. 11,428 
Wiedis, satan 24,361 
Slovenic Sg Benefit Society, Pub—Joseph Zavertnik, Ed. 
Dae Poe ole Revyen Bos chock cco san: Sat. 0 a cntoseceeem 4,500 
Christian Boker Pub. & Ed. 
PGS as oa ei close Robotnik’ Polski .......... Sun. oo. eae 15,750 
Polish Peoples Pub. Ce., Pub. Adam Olszewski, Ed. 
Greek tafe Met Salon ikl IF .a. fe. eke «eerste Sat ge i oo ose ae 14,916 
C. Salopoulos, Fub. & Ed. 
Swedish) Jeep... oandenuder cena eres sires. ens en eS ae 5,000 
The Methcdist Bock Concern, Pub. 
INor:sDan wii a. Sandia’ nurses eiten eee Sat. 5,000 
Scandia Company, Fub. 
Dail view. gem. catonieys 13,654 
Wor.-Dan. 7, sce Skandinayens eee. sone Wed., Fri 26,105 
Sun ibe here 15,000 
John Anderson Pub. Co., Pi *b.—John Benson, Ed. 
Bohemian ....... Slavie olatimte tells: ea siainlnieterae Ts, Eri.) meaner 22,161 
Aug. Geringer, Pub.--V. A. Geringer, Ed. 
a Slovak alcfaistase ote .Slovensko- Americky Dennik.D exSun. ....... 15,860 
Slovak American Pub. Association, Pub. 
Geran Ssigie.sis\s aah OMMtAG DOSE Bart. toe anaes UTI We s.. cme 35,085 
Abenvost Co., Pwb.—I'aul F. Mueller, Ed. 
Bohemianny...:. .cjyos Sotelc a eased oe eae Wied? s°. hemes 7,000 
Sotek Pub. Co., Pub.—-Frank N. Novak, Ed. 
P Bohemian ....... Spravednost BAM On aS Or Gon D/Sieet:: ste 9,000 
}ohemian Sociaist Party, Pub. —V. Miniberger, Ed 
" Swedish ........Svenska Amerikanaren Soe th. A BGS ae 57.10) 
Swedish American Printing Co., Pub. 
Swedish ........Svenska Kuriren ......... db Mermeen io 3-20 47,276 
Alex J. Johnson, Pub. & Ed. 
, Swedish ........Svenska Standaret'....... Teg OAD @rericlen 8,292 
Swed. Baptist Gen. Conference of America, Pub.—Wald Skoglund, Ed. 
; ; Swedish sees s.. 9venska Tribunen Nyheter.Wed., ABC..... 50,672 
Swedish Publishing Co., Inc., Pub. 
Bohemian @ss his VOLNOsE mets ae ene. D/S. . .28,680 
August Geringer, Pub.-—V. A. Geringer. Ed. 
Ttahiatic: ccc tee Tribuna Italiana Trans- 
: Atlantica Sy cpt. meee cloner Sat: « sepia 5,000 
A. M. Valerio, Pub. & Ed. 
POLish® «cre nthe Tygodnik Zjednoczenia ...Wed. .......... 61,248 
Polish Roman Catholic Union of America, Pub.—M. Stefanowic, Ed 
Ukrainian SFafesalenere WB lenainadnnceter tiers ceedinek: Sat Vast. .. eee 5,000 
Ukrainian Pub. Co., Inc., Pub. 
Serbianege.ee eee Wnited’ Serbian asses HL Wao. o Bawiahec ere 10,000 
John R. Palandech, Pub. & Ed. 
Bohemian ....... Zag cy Lada pil. wkienee ote Mon., Ih. - 6,000 
Bohemian Socialist Party, Pub.—V. Miniberger, Ed. 
w) Bolentante nhac Letiske Listy wea eee Bortns) hs esaee 3,000 
Zenske Listy Publishing Co., Pub , 
; Polishwetinjccgs. ce Zgoda Tygodniowa ........ shies je scuhaverea- crete 160,000 
Polish National Alliance, Pub. ih Przyprawa, Ed. 
CAGECOM Bidve 2 siarete (ave Bohemian ..«..... Predmestake Listy oa-ae Satan eee eee 4,500 
Bohemian Pub. Co., Pub.—Dagobert Novak, Ed. 
Granite City ...Bugarian ww Narodens Glas). i n)-lceinin? DiexSim, pice. ne 5,785 
Naroden Glas Pub. Co., Pub.—vV asil Grammaticoff, Ed. 
Joliet. ..........Slovenian, ... Amerikanski Slovenec...... Weber debe! eee cn 2,800 
The Commonwealth Printing Co: Pub.—E. A. Koehl, Ed. 
WEOMBE | coun seems Hollandish: ..«....Gazette van Moline#....... AL aie asc aateeu rete 7,500 
; ; (Blemish)y Es a 
Moline Gazette Pub. Co., Pub.—C. L. Coryn, Ed. 
Nashville ....... Germang 2: - eee: Dlintots ? Volksblatt 25 7...2, psbHw . Secs oo seen 1,200 
Hi. P. Schmidt, Pub—F. FE. Krumsiek. Ed. 
Ottawa ... sis eiaie)s| CREDIT | Se Se ee Central Illinois Wochenblatt.Fri. ............ 7,800 
J. J.. Witte & Son, Pub..& Ed. 
RGGI ss .é000 sae Gernial gh..\.24 20.\Sontie Wes Loa ee ee ee Tu.7 Fri 2,300 
} Peoria Sonne Pub. Co., Pub.—Geo. J. Kerner, Ed. 
Rock Island......Swedish .:...;.<d Augtistanal : ct supe eee LEDs. Ae eee ae 18,705 
t Augustana Beck Concern, Pub.—L. G. Abrahamson & (es Keate, Eds. 
. Springfield ...... German .........Illinois Volksblatt ........ BEd...’ Sevdisiensneterateteee 5,200 
Westlicher Herold Pub. Co., Pub.— F. Sexauer, Ed. 
PO Cietiy rola. .isisyers German ..Amerikanisches Fam- 
: 2 iienblatea see Mi 6 Se cee 13,400 
Society of the Divine Word, Pub. 
‘ 
INDIANA 
Fort Wayne...... German : .Freie Presse Staats-Zeitung.D san o haerelsre TOMBS 
Fort Wayne Freie Presse ‘Company, Pub. 
(Sain? Sodom cypeemse Italian ..Corriere del Popolo- 
a Italo-Americano ¥)...... Sataets Take gee 9,000 
Nicolo Acomando, Pub. & Ed. 
Polishi« .yanew sees Glos: Lada! 4,078; Erion. >). csmeee 7,500 
t Antony Boerg, Pub. & Ed. 
South -Bend...... Polish jaa ecece Gomlece POlskit as saaeteace ls Wed., Sat 4,788 
Goniec Polski Printing Co., Pub.—G. W J. Kaleyznski, Ed 
IOWA 
Garrolt 2. soe Germain "See. ssi s PICMIOK TAL. ois see aisle Gis sideieta ae PEt. Gsatoseanlterlert 1,000 
German Demokrat Printing Asscciation, Pub.—Frank ideencdack Ed. ‘ 
Cedar 'Falls...... INor.<Dann nse e as Dannevirke ae pee eee Weed. 02 <5 otiete 2,775 
Martin Holst, Pub. & Ed. 
Cedar Rapids....Bohemian .......Iovsky Vestnik ........... D/S.. vie cee fami 1,214 
August Geringer, Pub.—-V. A. Geringer, Ed. 
Swedish ss. see. Kvinden og Hjemmet..... BN sige tr <5 58064 
! Nors Dani. tentenn Qvinnan och Hemmet..... Me sede ; 
N. Fr.:Hansen Pub. Co., Pub.—Mrs. Ida Hansen, Ed. ; 
Bohemian. ....... Bastiyil OF Gir dents omer ey TH. Ng > aeesisseicwens 2,211 
Frank. Hradecky, Pub. & Ed. 2 
Council Bluffs.<.German .. a PPEIGME LOSSES. ictsos. ciel Pris. settee 7,703 
Freie Presse: Pub... Co., Pub.—Val. J. Peter, Ed. 
Davenport ....'... GETMAIN! 61. ss 0:06 «Lowa Reform (sts s1)..0% > see Pit. (eesti alee = 3,600 
Adolph Petersen, Pubs & Ed. ‘ : 
Decorah ......... Nor.-Dan. ...... Decorah) Poster) s/.2+ «s/s Tu., Fri., ABC..43,441 
The Anundsen Pub. Ce., Pub. 

Des Moines...... Dtaliag.. Ayn asin Tribuna Italiana . 2... 5.0.5 Dy SIS or Gise 3o5,50 4,000 
Bart Mollica, Pub. & Ed. : 
PASSION 5. ots chslavs atk Date cacisniore AStEren 5 A niiier eer ow eee eee 1,379 
Danish Gecrae General Conference of America, Pub.—J. C. ae 4 Ed. 
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Publication ; 
City Language Newspaper Frequency Cire 
H. P. Oggel & Son, Pub. & Ed. ' x 
Pella” yi siestritee Holland .. » Weekbladuc. itss.cs ss Siete we Ldley” tatsasaibierat ote atote 1,965 
Boland & Dieleman, Pub. —Tohn Dylhoff, Ed. 
Sioux Center....Holland .... .Nieuwsblad ........0. sisvole VWVCC sy celeritete elaty 1,000 
Hy iréndés, Pub. & Ed. i 
pious Cit: Gl - Swedish ....%.4. Svenska Monitoren ....... Pr isie atace teataace a 7,500 
Swedish Monitor Pub. Co., Pub.—Mrs. Lillian Hampuson, Ed. 
Germans. ae eae EMolkstnreutiders cites t aeies ele oD a. ce ae 1,500 
Oscar A. Hoffman, Pub. & Ea. 
Waverly <n < sete German . oo PHOGHING Fists :s:s stele Ge oie Sie o WOU Weicstaes ae 6 1,838 
Waverly Publiching €o: os - Pub. 
KANSAS. ........ 
Hillsboro’ <i cee 6 e German .. a MOL WALES 5 irc yete! cleaners ape lahees El. - Novcrestere sarees 5,300 
Mennonite Brethren Pub. “House, Pub-—J. D. Fast, Ed. 
Lindsborg’....<,.- Swedish- .....+. iso DOSECR ese deie ejeihjniny cease eget’ Tingtce. comers 1,200 
Bethany Printing Co., Pub.—Dr. G. A. Dorf, Ed. 
Newton ..%.eeue Geésmani J... .neeeie ELerold «avers waves orevoeetets TH. greitenrcst eee 1,550 
Herald Publishing Co. 
Pittsburg. + -sapeeltalian ere eee Lavoratore Italiano ..3 Times a Mo.. 2,000 
cardo Caffaro, Pub. & E 
KENTUCKY 
Hinilerville’...... Hungarian ...... Magyar) Banyaszlapy2....2. Uh. .sejeliiee sien 11,800 
Martin Wimler, Pub. & Ed. ~ 
omisville) 2... German -5. si pac Anzelvern. =e. salah meee D/ Sw s, ca ctecow teeters 6,617 
Louisville Anzeiger Co., Pub.—Geo. F. Moser, Ed. 
LOUISIANA 
Convent ste: ten ats Hench, © kets sie ese interim” pes ces lee eae Sat; Sa Aancae et 350 
hey, Dich Pub. & Ed. 
NEW ORLEANS 
French) .:s..0.0...Guepe. de’ Ja N:; Onl. a... Sateen -». 3,800 
J. G. De Baroncelli, Pub. & Ed. 
[italian .cic0s 1.8, Viocey Colaniale: Ae nhin. ceete Sate 4; csetsccwuerre 17,576 
Colonial Voice Pub. Co. 
MAINE 
Biddeford § .ijo.eeisie TENCH sealeicsiee alels Justice de Biddeford..... ACR Webs Ga A nec 2,000 
Justice Pub. ae Pub.—J. C. Bolduc, Ed. ] 
Lewiston «|. <.. sicsesP TCNCh sc,ccesiessle CmeVlessacer mite aerate Mon., Wed., Fri.. 1,520 
NA B. Couture, Pub. & Ed. 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore i.j0- > German ..s-..006 Corespoa dane ie fo acckat Sete aim Mi eh aos ac 8,860 
Boemmel & Heisch, Pub. & Ed 
Polish fic5 eee eles Foieeee Poteria 346 2..\ 06. Sat. bs ctteacetebee 8,800 
Polish Amer. Pub. Co., Pub—F. Markiewicz, Ed. 
Bohemian)... «s+ Telegraf Vif 5.02.06 Sareot Bir bs. intorenecteeiate 300 12000 
Bohemian-American Publishing Co. 
Bohemian. 2a... Baltimorske Listy ........ Mon., Th. . 3,000 
August Geringer, Pub.—-V. A. Geringer, Ed. 
MASSACHUSETTS © 
Boston. voncipeiac ae Armenian S550 Bakar: saute vciccie ease se eee D/S.r Sivkisseee 5,000 
Baikar Publishing Co. 
LACH AL or oA sietniciels Darbininkag. 4,..0... «sess Tu. Th, Satscane oe 
St. Toseph’s Lithuanian R. C. Ass’n, of Labor. ; 
Albanian? tiee oes Deel PO aren. ites tesat Th. Pigs 2,285 
Pan-Albanian Federation “Batra.” 
Haliang fe. fae » Gazette del Mass. . is .)-% Sep Pace eevee . 14,243 
J. V. Donnaruma, Pub. & Ed. 
A xIMeNIAN ci els alae laden Shyer _«.+++D/S exMon, 5,000 
Armenian Revoluticnary Federation, Pub-—R. Tarpinian, Ed. 
Tialiani fk cstaetese AL ain OL OG steratee ta terareiaterete SEP ragncapoousic 9,680 
Il Pungelo Publishing Co. 
Jewish, .ne eee Jewish American ... Fri.) cacheable 7,928 
Jewish Press Pub. Co. of New England, Pub.—S. Bo Friedson, Ed. 
Lithuanian “4 be: Keleivis “a. Sa. ot baw. cae ne WEG.* sceinsloe ore . -23,940 
J. G. Geguzis & Company, Pub. 
Polish ...........Kuryer Codzienny ...:... D exSun 15,600 
Kuryer Bostorski Pub. Co., Pub.—B. Kamienski, Ed. 
Malian noes Bar \ Notizia. wale sis steaee D/S.. cesses ree 22,000 
Notizia Pub. Co., Pub.—G. C. Grillo, Ed. 
Lithuanian ...... DAMCaa AS ccisis 1s praetor Th... ieee eee 4,649 
The Lithuanian National League of America, Pub.—Vincent J. Szliakyse, Ed. 
Ghicopec’ ..:<9.0lees EOlISh «ae eae I Gtiaaih Ners tue loteus re ssvansle eee Saterqothrsatacnete 4,827 
Piast Publishing Cos, 7 Inc: 
all River sa «jon. Prengchv" sccm: teens L’Independant. ..c.../..' +++ DexSut. 3-..50. 2,761 
Independent Pub. Co., Pub-—G. De Tennancour, Ed. 
Portuguese. eNovidades 5. icctee destecs ce lhe alee 4,200 
Novidades Publishing Gos: “Pub. —John B. Machado, Ed. 
LBA VEG SS aCe ania 6 Syn as OINEMIE) Sanco oe ancee MM. scoters neterene 4,000 
Raivaaja. ‘Publishi ing Co., “Inc. ’ a 
Finnish 26. 72se0. Ponyan. Tahttees «.iresnecnt Tu, Dh ry Sateadepoe 
North Star Pub, Co., Inc., Pub.—-August Kangas, Ed. : 
Pinnishy Aes ier af. BRAT Vaal hr ae wae siete enna eiefente D éexSuni cece 7,056 
Raivaaja Publishing Co., Inc 
Haverhill) eiecetets French) <eaeemcidsic eC Oy ets aici cals eie:eceiels Th. ~.jaceeetaaleetere 2,149 
Lambert & Co. 
Holyoke ..... wa FENCH AS Aaes hl ce aN USEC este atic cya als wietee © (Wi BosoboSacone 3,800 
La Justice Pub. Co., Inc., Pub.—Joseph Lusier, Ed. 
German F -New England Rundschau..Th: antes 6,000 
German-American Printing Gis, Pub.—Jacques Wisly, Ed. 
Sa wrence Gus aieleies German .. -Anzeiger and Post........ Sat.) giseec..sieeee 4,000 
Dick & Trumpold, Pub.—M. E. Trumpold, Ed. 4 
Prench Uypewte sacs. Courrier de Lawrence.....Fri. ......06 2,800 
The Wood Press, Inc., Pub.—Herigault H. Pelletier, Ed. 
Eowell so Sije.s:s.s 2st HUEGHCHIV ae cls artes Teg Glatsrorg tes. csiareielstatetss tate sat,” chseeenaeite 2,200 
Le Clairon Publishing Co. 
irench )yceceeier TSVED OM GM yee ois sioner mere D/S. AOC os 4,450 
L’Etoile erate Co. 
PLY TAT setesshe Sank «vue COKE iris twee alarete DEHVOMIOS) | (ys, <i>. clereretehevatere Beste BOB dasc : 5,048 
D. G. Pyliotis, Pub. & Ed. 
EROTICH OE seiterei corel WemTaynn ois anh aeew sists ste Wed. oaresiensisteme 3,500 
Lynnois Publishing Co., Inc . 
Sweelish vs cisisveeale Vasastjernan ...... ae eres MO: aston greene 7,325 
New Bedford.....Portuguese ...... Alvorada Diaria ...<)....+ D exSun; )ERte ee 3,000 
Guilherme M. Luiz,, Pub. & Ed. t 
Biperioh ote at. dees Independant ...... oe ewieod) CXS1Mb ae lasheree 2,298 
Teidependent Pub. Co., Pub.—J. A. Smith, Ed. 
Portuguese’ SO O Independente hab ee sate 7+ 2,500 
Portuguese Newspaper Co., Pub.—Jose M. Almeida, Ed. ge 
ortuguese ...... Popular’ 00. sce vciosicl Hameeee alae »-. 3,000 
Polycarpa & Viéira-Antonio, Pub.—C. Vieira, Ed. 
Salem 7.0% aces MOTION Fe decciers ciao Courrier de Salem........ AGES erste aes AGROo 3,750 
Courrier Publishing Co. 
Springfield ...... taliaiaa ws toy ess savn cis Eco della Nuova England..Fri. ............ 3,750 
Italia entre & Publishing Co., Pub—F. S. Marinaro, Ed. 
Worcester - Lithuanians). ao. A mer ios; “ietyis jee. ace ‘Th:- i s<pepene oe 6,000 
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Editor & Publisher for January 26, 1924 


DISCRIMINATE sense of value might prompt 
any business man who retains a Public Accountant 

to inquire with due propriety as to what he may expect 
to receive in exchange for the liability which he incurs. 


He receives in return only that amount of knowledge, 
judgment and skill contained in the concept of Account- 
ancy held by the man doing the work. 


The good will of my practice has been built up 
through a personal service of the highest type, gained 
through experience in the practice of accountancy over 
a great many years. 


As a Tax Consultant, I have specialized in investiga- 
tions to find the true invested capital of Corporations 
engaged in the publications of newspapers, and have had 
remarkable success in obtaining large refunds of taxes 
overpaid in prior years. 


References on Application. 


Clifford Dewdall 


A.S.A.A. (LONDON, ENG) C.P.A. (INDIANA) 


ACCOUNTANT & AUDITOR 


33 WEST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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AND CITIES 
(Continued from page 230) 
Publication : 
City Language Newspaper Frequency Cire. 
MASSACHUSETTS—Continued 
Worcester ...... Lithuanian 5 bate -Amerikos Lietwis.......-. Dae oieteloieaistetniciols 6,000 
M. Paltanavicia, Pub. & Ed. 
Hig ok dia teseteuss secs pissnper BB shaisieireeyaeterelater s D/S. exMon. ... 7,142 
Et Co-operative Society, Pub 
pees Pecne eK hey stoke L’ Opinion enone ae a) eae sistelaetas 5,689 
t & Publis! bicogs Pub.—Henri De Vitry, 
ar ve Bwedish eta: Cok cea EZ et 8 Wed... ¢o0. 0 <p235)047 
Svea Pub. , Pub. INS shy Ty aibon: Ed, 
MICHIGAN 
Bay wGity Warcaverere ss Polish iets. dees coztandas, Polskt Gio cc ces FL Tis peacate eis peeueora 3,663 
Standard Publishing Co. : 
Calumet “wi5.6%..5% Croatian ec acces Ri rvatslca. i eisteuanels' > .n=7sisteinte apa EP aan ona 2,846 
Croatian Publishing Co. 
Finnish Sat ween Wralvoia. clewgten suetmarrentalers Tt; Lh. Saticeeno, 000 
Finnish Republican Printing Co., Pub.—Victor M. er Ed. 
Detroit .......-sGerman MMW ac Abend: Posty spate wealatomes LD/ Sotnaciiatvardorrens 14,000 
Abend-Post Publishing ‘Co. 
ee Hance ae Dongs an saos: oe SiM. aye 26,246 
neé Publishing Co., Pub.—George Kemény, 4 
pase ee Po i eR = My svetotsiers Deiennik Ludowy <...0.0-D/S. ce.cssssaes 11,000 
les Publishi Co. 
ae ag ‘li on e ae ... Dziennik Foley ala ctsisieloy> Dee Stic OOF 12,166 
Polish American Publishing Co., Pub.— arasiewicz, 
por tenon se votis arecaye et Rison piers? sa. Bod IMioe Gus selececetaanerone 5,200 
F h Publishing Co., Pub.-—-George ory, : 
Vine Holland (Flem’ h).Gazette van Detroit. PAR TV see ec ciate ot otoktsteaets 4,000 
i P: 
ee "Polish eto ORIEL IOS Glos Robotniczy....... JDrexSuns fea a 15,250 
Executive Committee Polish Section Socialist Party, Pub. Laie Dmowski, Ed. 
Hungarian csc. gt ay Eiirlapiiec. cterersie's Gives ibs Beet arta c. 18,687 
A Fed Pub.——B. M. Mark, é 
sey “Poli SI ee, Aetna ts wiere Ognisko Leer) eee ig eit cs arte 12,764 
Publishi Co., Pub.— are, Ec 
Ceale olich ie Reloed Codzienny ........ D exSun. A.B.C..21,003 
Polish Rekord Niedzielny ....... Sunt Cpest s-ceee 22,586 
Polonia Publishing Co. ; 
dae "Tealian ities ore Tribuna Italiana d’America.Fri. ............ 2,800 
Italian Tribune-of America Publishing Co., Pub.—V. Giuliane, Ed. 
Hungarian tes aiebs V nie ta Lapja |. BielefavsrelMlOe, s ers\elsrn aaneneiole 25,750 
Verhovay Aid Ass’n., Pub.—Dr. F. Marthy, , 
ay, Italian "i552 cles sei oce adel :Popolo.... cscsies lel Sp eae c aGUee 4,000 
Italian Publishing ‘Co. 
d Rapids....Hollandish ...... Christian Journal .. SLES s-s%e sreleteriar rls 2,800 
oe Chuistien | Journal Publishing Co., Pub.—Prof H. 5. G Var “Ande, 
Hollandish . Pan .Heidenwereld Fy cic} SIMO tiie « cheeiastse 4,700 
Heid 1d Publishing Co. 
= SBP) Eiollandick Ere ees I Snr OCHO ais oO. s Yevelers Poaphaeetoeers 12,646 
H. H. D. Langereis, Pub.—Rev. L. Haan, Ed. 
Hollandish ...... Satan Balletinie cc. cece seats sess Woes alert ote ,000 
Christian Journal Publishing Co., Pub.—Prof. H. J. iG. ere Andel, Ed. 
Hollandish ...... Wachter S\icie sles sins’: «15 orels Weeds, nic state iieeae ;600 
Publication Committee of Christ Reformed Church, Pub. a 2 Berkof, Ed. 
Hancock Be a dhe Pinnish mae octects Amerikan Suometar ..... salient Sat.... 6,500 
Finnish Lutheran Book Concern. 
Finish: <aa..%sis. 6 ANGEA,. .cvh le Vettetate Mhotetees IMO: fepeiers teeters 1,200 
Finnish Lutheran Book Concern. 
Finnish ities sites Nuorten Ystava ...... dio jete MLS oretate ot eaten seats 2,500 
Finnish Lutheran Book Concern, Pub.—Rev. H. Hillila, Ed. 
Holland .........Hollandish soGrOnd Wet) fos esisleisclsiste cscs TRS, Syopeletere.ctexsceba . 6,000 
De Grondwet Print House, Pub.—J. B. Mulder, Ed. 
Ironwood .......Finnish ..... Arrttajal (</ccthebtetdede cients cise DH) s -aaeyeiete's inierete 2,100 
Finnish Evan. Lutheran National Church of America, Pub.—Rev. Arne 
Wasunta, sei 
Jaeksonmt esse .Ger Mich, Volksfreundis #eocrt 0 Lia fe msicicatiststs 2,000 
Radel ph OW osches Pub. "& Ed. F f 
Kalamazoo ...... Hollandish ...... Hollandsche Amerikaan...Tu., Fri. ....... 6.100 
Dalm Printing Co., Pub.—J. J. Dalm, Ed. 
Hollandish ..-Teekenen der Tijden..... fy rar avenncoicc 2,000 
J. Van Boven, Pub. & Ed. k é 
Laurin (ee -cie +i° Ttalianeireeeierie Minatore Italiano ........ Sun., Wed., Fri.. 1,500 
A. C. Marinelli, Pub. & Ed. 
Saginaw ........German ..... ay OUUrrial Mire te sel oeteteexeisles Satome. chit arateceeaes 3,500 
Valentin S. Boos, Pig & Ed. 
MINNESOTA 
Duluth ....+eseeeeFinnish . -Industrialisti ....... veiese WSS oe otiatiea oo. 8,450 
Workers Socialist Publishing Co., Pub.—Paul Miller, Ed. 
Finnish aPaivalehti wees sa: dalersieiae DES crelsisvore ctoeiee 4,950 
Finnish Daily Publishing iGo Pub A Lundqvist, Ed. 
Finnish . A .Siirtolainen .........020. Weds. sjasis:sis.ste cles 6,000 
Finnish paar Publishing iGo: i 
ID Bee nos Skandinavi pe <.seleitent eters © Ip gee eo idcoen oocs 4,200 
Fuhr Publishing & Tinting Co., Pub.—J. J. Fuhr, Ed. 
Swedish ........ Twin Ports Fd. of Svenska 
‘Amerikanskall Posten eievel £2. cjsicioetssssheerrs 8,600 
Magnus Martinson, Pub. & Ed 
Fergus Falls .....Nor. Dan. .. . Ugeblad san oorTcotedenoob Wied a cvcverensisteretone 2,175 
Ugeblad "Publishing 'Co.; Pub.—_N. T. Moen, Ed. 
La a ge Wells's Birench spienis siclersie's L’Ecow de) L’ Ouest cries Etsy as. steeitcer ete 5,000 
. Demeules, Pub. & Ed. ; 
Noto Dani siases Famuiliens; Magazin sccc., silo; sane e< nea oniae 12,500 
K. C. Holter Dublichine Co. 
Not Dali cistelerers Folkebladets eyeiestaste ai iavs jo) VV CC al aval e, ayarert eek 5,000 
Folkebladet Publishing Co. : 
Noten Dias tascictace Bolkets Avis" (arieietseasersteves BED Ge stele ctateisve atte 5,000 
C. Rasmussen Co. 
Nor Danese Fotkets ROSt./c-retercirersisverers Sate. th aeseieees 5,634 
135 Bs Menerhcel, te & Ed. 
Stasobe pec Freie” Presse-Herold 3... «Eris. 2c cm ces seenelOweo0 
Westlicher fend Publishing Co., Pub.—Emil Leicht, Ed. 
German ... Hermanns Sohwi. cscs sieve NEG: 6 seveie nina, essere 4,400 
Grand Lodge cf the Order of Sons of Herman, Pub. 
Nor. Dan, sLauitberaneren’ |... s00c0es Wiedietetns cis.elotaterett 21,818 
Augsburg Publishing Hotise, Pub.—Rev. R. Malmin & Rev. Peder Hang- 
jerd, j , 
Swedish ........Svenska Amerikanska 
(POSEETY. | Heise einicverstere wrote WV CCLN \e arconanneniee 54,812 
Magnus Martinson, Fub. & Ed. 
Swedish= cisecces Svenska Folkets Tidning..Wed. ........... 29,899 
Swedish Printing Co., Pub,—Andrew G. Johnson, Ed. 
Swedish © .\ci- es Svenska Roman-Bladet....Sat. ............ 8,000 


Carl L. Oleson, Pub. 


Nore DAMS. ie isiere'e o RUCOTCE I varieties eemiels Cretere D/S.exSat” ..c0~ 5287 
T. Gulbrandsen Publishing Co., Pub.—S. Sorensen, Ed. 
Nor gearing tetpteistere PPIMGNde) Versetecicaisie’acereve.e tie TLDS, voisistetererere events 18,000 
T. Gulbrandsen Publishing Co., Puh.—S. Sorensen. Ed. 
Nor. Dan, ......Ugebladet ...... Haleve cites Thicsteiepuvenstenieee 9,500 
C. Rasmussen Co. 
Swedish ........ Veckobladet ‘icreiciealersieicisiris ‘Tad ggntetels kere, aecatens 7,000 
Minneapolis Veckoblad Publishing Co., Pub,—Erik Dahlheim, Ed. 
New Ulm .......German ......... Amerikanische Turnzeitung.Sun. ........... 1,700 
Turner Publishing Co. 
New Ulm........ Germania ats. acide Dakota Freie Presse..... SAR pe ein, 5s ahhas io (ot oe 15,212 
Freie Presse Printing Co 
Germaneniasasrerste's New -Ulny\Postees ceecw tere Etisrn. oR ie otereete 1,650 


Albert Steinhauser, Pub. & Ed. 


& Publisher for January 26, 
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Publication 
City Language Newspaper Frequency Cire. 
New York Mills.. Finnish ..... aje'a oR TSE FROUMMAS whan ale areale sicied Ue PENIS So hevs atptolet iss Lae 
People’s Voice shade Co., Inc., Pub.—Toivo Hilttnen, Ed. 
St (Clouds. See. Germain. deisel Nordstern ...... NA ene Di wae later cisterna -OOG 
North Star Paine & Publishing Co. ‘ 
Sta Pali cts. se GRIMM Ian. eles -Deutsche Farmer ....... 10O/ MO. Sia cclsiees 42,156 
Volkszeitung Printing & Publishing Co., Inc., Pub. Ja epree Foc. Paul, Ed. 
German ........ .Minnehaha ...... estes Lil.s Ell. gence ole 13, 000 
poe ees Printing & Publishing Co:, ‘Inc.,; Pub._C. H. Bergmeier, Ed. 
Swedish "..:.. ++..Minnesota Stats Tidning . Wed. ....... eee 0,200 
Minnesota Stats Tidning, Inc. 
Polish ........++.Nowiny Minnesockie...... arinmaaaiee eiaseaeesOag 
Minnesota Polish Publishing Co., Inc. 
Nor.-Dan. (cose 0 bidende! sires << sieveia:s aleieceo kt Tl mmaisteeeetere see 4,800 
C. Rasmussen Co. 
German. ...s.0. +s VOIKSZEIEUME ©. jose ece se cie DiexSun eases 16,918 
Volkszeitung Printing & Publishing Co., Inc., Pub. PS Guar Bergmeier, Ed. 
German .........Wanderer .....s.csceeceed hiwieeees «cee Od40 
Wanderer Ene Co., Pub.—Joseph Matt, Ed. 
Winonalysacislertine Germans sss e National Farmer ......... S/ Mo eate stetsie slate 4a 
Westlicher Hered Publishing oo ‘ eat —Emil Leicht, Ed. 
GELIMAN Fa:5 cceteleteie, WY CILELIN cole esa) cus cvaleinterehars ares Fri. ayais \eedta i freee 28,200 
Westlicher Herold Publishing Con 5 PP. —Emil Leicht, Ed. 
Germany vase sess Westlicher Herold ....... Late arse swaleit ook om 
Westlicher Herold Publishing Co., Pub.—Emil Leicht, Ed. 
MISSOURI 
Hermann .c. le: German... Jeee..9 Volksblatt ...... svoe sie 6 cio kttt> seattle treet nnn 
Graf Printing Co., Pub.—Theo. Graf, Ed. 
Kansas (City ....German) s.cvesc< . Presse esiereiseceesUlsy Liles) Mittens Leoae 
Presse Publishing Co., Pub. Ed. 
Dtaltan’ (oi. cliente cere La Stampa SS oe Se oy anita Axe + 5,000 
La Stampa Publishing Co., Pubh.—Alfred C. Pini, Ed. 
St. Louis .......German ........Abendschule )....... e+ee.Fortn’tly (Th.)..31,920 
Louis Lange Publishing Co. 
German snisie ccs ot Amerika, cist «avdier sents ofe cL) / Sah taeeictetiane » 24,956 
Amerika Publishing Co., Pub.—J. Otto Pfeiffer, Ed. 
(Gerrans. oty.s,ckerai(a's Amerika and 


Herold des Glaubens....Tu., Fri. .......35,000 
German Literary Scciety of St. Louis. 


Bohemian ....... Geskal Zena sahraconcee AOSV AN SS GHianan 17,986 
Bohemian Literary Society. 
German; ......6+ riedensbobe “Aloe. .< c/a s 5/4 Siin! tere «.+--20,800 
Eden Publishing House, Pub.—Rey. Wm. Th. Jungk, D. D., Ed. 
Bohemian. ss. FUaS horas ete t shor Reketpteeleleiahe ate autres "Bri eae 18,432 
Bohemian Be Society, Pub.—Hynek Dostal, Ed. 
CWISDE OS teeraes «Jewish Record .....s..0s Fri. ia. dehontnee . 12,000 
. Goldman, Pub. & Ed. 
Bohemian ....... LASby chee ta-cislace tatareisrctersntere Dat.” cee elesicted 7,800. 
Louis, Novak, Pub. & Ed. 
German ........ - Mississippi Blatter ....... Sun.) ssippietes pee meOleag 
Westliche Post Publishing Co., Inc. 
Ttaltan. Oe neta easels Il sPensiero pete eee Sat. csigtecmar sere 14,500 
Italian Publishing Co., Inc., Pub.—Cesare Avigni, Ed. 
Prollisit et. conte vectors Przewodnik Polski ....... Th, ssccteare warte sete e700) 
Polish Publishing Co. 
Hungarian ......St. Louis és Vidéke...... Fria cogecsereOCcd 
Hungarian eulsinge Co., Pub.—C. Kaldor, Ed. 
Germany ccs » 2 Westliche Post ......... DiS; 2 vei sie 20,556 
Westliche Post Publishing Co., Inc., Pub.—Hans Hackel, Ed." 
NEBRASKA 
plaints terete eeeeeeNor.-Dan. .......luthersk Ugeblad ....... «Weds ciehssiieceens Ae 
Danish Lutheran Publishing House. 
Clarkson .....+..Bo0hemian ....... Domaci Nowiny and 
Ozvena Zapadu .....5..- ‘LDitetaence nisiejes 5600 
Odvarka Bros., Pub. & Ed. 
Bincoln® >.< ores GIETHNAM) a) erclecciete e -Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer.,Wed, ..++++++++095,276 


Press Publishing Co., Inc, 
German ...,.....Freie Presse .. 
Press Publishing Co., Inc. 


oe oeceees ve WEG. taie)ala sien etee 99,564 


Norfolk <0 4." sa Gemmantsaau one Westliche Rundschau ..... Th.) saleae cost emasaoul 
Rundschau Publishing ‘Co., Pub—W. M. Ahlman, Ed. 
Omaha i...26 oe ssBohemian .s:..¢ -Bratrsky Vestnik ........Mo. .......-..+-20,500 
Stanislav Serpan, Pub. & Ed. 
INGig DE SANS ooo Den Danske Pioneer...... ABR San sngononon sess 
Sophus F. Neble Publishing Co. 
Polishigevtecstes sawiazda: LACHOd wiestes <ieie Fri. Gh teres © stomenl 2960) 
Gwiazda Zachodu Publishing Co., Pub.—Thos. Koziol, Ed. 
Bohemian oi. .65. Hospodar ...... #\4:4/si010,610/6.005/ LO mateleie sJaetsiae Boe ite 
National Zachodu Publishing Co., Inc., Pub.—Jos. Bresace Ed. 
Swedish ...... «Omaha Posten ....-.. 000 Lis, so clemissisisieniciel DF000 
Omaha-Posten Publishing Co., Pub.—O. M. Nelson, Ed. 
Italian +eeeeesStampa di Omaha..,.....Fri, ........... 2,000 
Stampa sg Co. abe. nie 
MEENA! veleieleueteinie FIDUNEL Sore 'wisie tetelere alevetels o “etemteheverereeier 
Tribune Publishing Co., Pub.—Val. J. Peter, Ed. : ee 
NEVADA 
ERCTIONMS§s,tra(eusielsieis eltalian’ cpetiec<uiesie Bollettino dels tensn eee a. 
Nevadal it. stseciitetecu ete eat. salibs sreeh iene eSOe 


John Granata & Co., Pub.—John Granata, Ed. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester ...... Bremch’@eraen sce LiAvenir National ....... DexSun, A.B.C.. 4,039 
. L’Avenir National Publishing Co., Pub—J. E. Bernier, Ed. 
Maggie Place bile $B rénch!: Se ter (orilpattial ves .s dicetecis ns Tu pies, (Saber te oon 


. A, Biron, Pub. & Ed. 
NEW JERSEY 


. 


Bayotine) (5s sere Polish qe acneless Nowiny eins cieis os ees oie sere eats) alsiarele Renee 9,000 
Nowiny Publishing Co., Inc. 
Garlstadte « setsvsic on German) vain «< Freie Presse 6.0.0.0 ‘tre ea ats veqarehe sal eee a eG 
August Moench, Pub. & Ed. 
Elizabeth! 2); .0 05 Polish yes GlesmPolski wceeraen cake Fri. “Susu desea G00 
J. Aserko & J. J. Turek, Pubs. & Eds. 
yersey (City <eeres PioliSha serene Glos Narodse Ps aisisjsihciess sous. Dh: signet cvios la 780 
Peter S. Prazmowski, Pub. & Ed. 
UGE. Ge AsAdo ---Hudson Jewish News..... Fri. ciciasictetesteme ro) 
I. Unterman, Pub. & Ed. 
Wiktainian Giieclc VODOGA Wisnt ceictoieiee ceeite D/S.. si ative sc:ce1 S000 
Ukrainian National Ass’n., Inc., Pub.—Emil Reviewk, Ed. 
Newarki"<: ess EG1ISh!) escheat eer nele Reomkagehaios. ote eeeek Prin goascuiee cicero 


Kronika Publishing Co., Inc., Pub—Frank Kempezynski, Ed. 
Jewish"). asics os 00 MOrgenSteren, s/c<c'e.cloe les Eri naan eee aera 7,000 
T. Unterman, Pub. & Ed. 


German .........N. J. Freie Zeitung...... D/ Soak ee siiemte 8,400 
Washington Publishing Co., Pub—Wm. Von Katzler, Ed. 
Italian GAPE TE OURS seventeen Batigesveei soa (0,900 
Tribune Publishing Corp., Pub.--Olindo Marzulli, Ed. 
New Brunswick..Hungarian ...... Magyar wElinnoly oastesieces Ws acai Sond 3,400 
Herald Press, Pub.—Adalbert Nikelszky, Ed. 
Hungarian % 3s. 2 Miao Vat ISAS we teccsrevecre crest TH Aseatons scwigheee 3,000 
Lad. Mathé, Pub. & Ed. 
PASSAIC NG eames ls te SLOW ANE ened ero otore Katolicky, Sokol) ovo swes es SHS sons sue teiee terete 6,000 
Roman and Greek Catholic Slovak Gymn. Union Sokol, Pub Y eeare Koatt, Ed. 
Hungarian) i... szabad Sattd: iy. tie cistern SP) Ara eevee 2,900 
Herman Virag, Pub. & Ed. 
German ......... Wochenblatt/ Scccacse eens Satog Jontieen eon 2,000 


Mrs. Maria E. Lindenstruth, Pub. & Ed. 
(Continued on page 234) 
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Editor & Publisher for January 26, 1924 


THE NEW ENGLAND MARKET 


Distinctly a Region by Itself and the Upper 
Corner Stone of These United States 


These six busy states as a group lead the country in many lines 
and a wise advertiser or manufacturer will advertise a path to 
their door. 


Total Population ........... 7,400,909 Males oe. ctocs ack lc tae nee 3,672,591 
Native White .............. 5,445,425 Females ..... Te A. Suen, £ 3,728,318 
Foreign White ............. 1,870,654 Number of Families ......... 1,703,812 
Goloped Fee Psst ee he iinet: 79,051 Number of Dwellings........ 1,255,964 


New England has maintained her industrial supremacy and her 
esrowth compares favorably with that of the entire country. 


Number of Plants....... 25,519 Value of Product....... $7,188,636,000 
Capital Invested ........ $5,781,679,000 Persons Engaged ........ 1,535,974 
Cost of Materials....... $3,954,029,000 Salaries and Wages..... $1,835,368,000 


People are wont to speak of New England as a manufacturing 
community— which is true—the product of its mills and looms 
and factories amounting to an enormous figure. 


Probably there is no other section or territory where there are 
so many buyers for such a wide variety of merchandise or where 
a well spent newspaper advertising appropriation is assured 
richer returns. 


These Papers Introduce You To The Right People — Use Them. 


Se 


MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 Cireu- 2,500 10,000 
Cireu- 2,500 10,000 lation lines lines 
lation lines lines +Providence Bulletin ......... (E) 61,2388 15 (A),215 
**Attleboro Sun .....+-0+es05 (E) 5,844 0275 = 0175 **Providence Journal ......... (M) 985,129 .09 (A),215 
TBoston Globe .......ccee. (M&E) 282,437 645 45 **Providence Journal ......... (S) 58,167 +14 14 
tBoston Globe .........e.eees (S) 822,418 55 55 ++Providence Tribune ........ (E) 22,848 10 09 
**Fall River Herald .......... (E) 14,620 1045 025 **Westerly Sun ....-+.-++- (E&S) 4,601 025 +025 
**Fitchburg Sentinel ......... (E) 11,191 ,055 045 ee wicdniocicota’ Callie Mette ee (E) 18,558 (04 04 
pei eae . : : E ; k J : - : ee aes Saat cae (A) Combination rate Daily Journal and Eve, Bulletin, 
ttLowell fae ae -Citizen and at stearate ; ne VERMONT—Population, 352,428 
adsry Lary pier Verne 2 : + imien 's sss 0 Renan (E) 6,719.08 025 
*eNow Bedford Standard-Meroury bipcaningion Bartel: 40 G) 3/051 0125 012s 
a 57,425 +08 +08 **Burlington Free Press...... (M) = 12,280 05 05 
*New Bedford Sunday Standard (8) 26,087 08 08 yeRitlands eH oraldeeoe. a ener (M) 10,245 04 ‘04 
tNorth Adams Transcript...... (E) 9,334 .0375 ,03 +tSt, Johnsbury Galedoniane Racor : 
{Pittsfield Eagle ............ (E) 16,007 04 085 (E) 3,810 0214 015 
ttSalem aoe Meike eats «6 (E) 20,702 .09 07 E 


Taunton Gazette .......0..0.. (E) 8,263 .04 03 CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,631 
**Worcester eek Gaserte 


M&E) 80,506 24 21 {Bridgeport Post-Telegram.. oat synced aoa 
: { : ftBridgeport Post ........-+00+% () 4 
**Worcester Sunday Telegram..(S) 46,539 .18 15 berracdaa Cerin men Gike D) 33,187 08 08 
MAINE—Population, 768,014 **Hartford Courant ........+-. (8) ; ‘ 
+tBangor Daily Commercial....(E) 14,448 .05 .04 Fi Bese ove ae cobain)’ oe i it an 
**Portland Press Herald....(M&S) 32,473 08 ,08 eueee a ORE TS (E) 7/897 108 025 
**Portland Express .........+: (E) 28,400 .10 07 apt il ehh A tna eS Oy Pin , 
**Portland Telegram A (S) 28°734 10 07 ++New Haven Register...... (E&S8) 37,063 ee .10 
(Sunday Edition Express) ; s*New London Day........-++. fa GRR Se 045 
. ; ttNorwich Bulletin .......... Fi A A 
RADI > did rece ho rags eee Oe siwerwalki Ronee tener ee (E) 5,300 .08 ‘03 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population, 443,683 **Stamford Advocate Brac Fatacate . (E) 8,627 0375 03 
**Concord Monitor-Patriot ....(E) 5,178  .0875 025 **Waterbury Republican aera note os pe 
tiKeene Sentinel ............ E) 3,422 03 024 : i F x 
ape ret MOS ek “in 28277 110 oo **waterbury Republican ...... (S) 15,298  .06 ‘05 
;. * A, B, C, Statement, April 1, 1923, 
RHODE ISLAND—Population, 604,397 Jt sane Statement, April 1, 19238, 
+tNewport Daily News........ (E) 6,530 .0336 ,0293 C, Statement; Sept. 30, 192 3. 
Pawtucket Times .......... (E) 25,070 10 07 +t eihecanet Statement, Sept. 30, 1923, 


If you, as an advertising agent 


had instructions from your client to place his adver- 
tising in such newspapers as would cover all the 
cities in the state of New York with populations of 
100,000 or over, you would use the leading paper 
in Syracuse, wouldn’t you? 


Suppose your. space buyer 
would overlook 


this important city and your contracts were issued in 
such a way that no additional appropriation would 
be available—wouldn’t you feel that a serious mis- 
take had occurred? 


And yet not realizing it 


You are daily passing by a city of 161,310 people 
right here in New York. Within the great city of 
New York there is a city of Poles which you have 
not given a thought to perhaps and which you should 
consider just as much as you would a city like Syra- 
cuse. 


Within this coveted market 


there is the Polish market—a different market—un- 
approachable in the ordinary way and yet within 
your grasp. Rich, because it is virgin. Responsive, 
because it is curious about the new things which it is 
surrounded with. It is ready to be educated. 


Only ten cents a line 


is the cost of delivering your message to this city of 
Polish people in their language through their news- 
paper. Tell the Polish housewife what your prod- 
uct is and what for it is, then when she sees it dis- 
played on the retailer’s shelves she'll take it. Other- 
wise the sight of the package is “FOREIGN” TO 
HER. She'll pass it by—she lived so many years 
without it, anyway. 


If you believe in advertising 


send us your request for a complete presentation of 
the merits of the Polish market and the medium for 
reaching it. 


THE "POLISH. 


" MORNING 


Member A. B. C. 


24 Union Square New York 


Editor & Publisher for January 26, 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


BY STATES AND CITIES 
(Continued from page 232) 


Publication 
Cit Language Newspaper Frequency Circ. Rate 
NEW JERSEY—Continued 
(Paterson) -.)csteste so taliaty igo. iter teh +e Th gMiessaggero. . ststeleism Sie « Sat. Seek. ieere 5.800 .0225 
Nicola Parrillo, Pub. & Ed. 
Follandishig, ti..< Elet Oosten  .:.5%,.cletneicietes Birt. Wes ecusseeern 2,000 .0125°0); 
Lont & Overkamp Publishing Co., Inc. } 
Trenton Tes Mites Hungarian ...... Filggetienség. ; ct. aitle«.sie ED... . eave, teteerre 1,600 .0225 | 
Alexander Zambory, Pub. & Ed 
Ttaliasy Cacccercos eae Italo- AMELICANO 5 /v.s\cic «:0'<e ates cleeleaeeee 2,000 .025 | 
Italo-Americano Publishing Cou Pub.—Attilio Perilli, Ea. 
Germano > abuses J. Staats-Journal...... Sats aicaewnrteaies 2,100 .025 } 
Wm. Zenzer, Aas & Ed. | 
Bolish@crrateere ite Nowiny Trentonskie ...... ‘Stix Porcine 2,000 .035 
Andrew F. Crags Pub. -& Ed. 
Btaligar Ps certon es ake TIES eColomeNOcote tte cute cir Tha: 5 diacetate 3,000 .025 
20th Century Publishing Co. 
NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque .....Spanish ... -Bandera Americana ...... P'ri, 2 hes erciere eee 1,200 .0175 
Bandera Americana Publishing Co., Pub.—F. M. Chacon, Ed. 
Belen» «eee «Spanish . Hispano Americano, ..\... Sats iin slew ones 600 .015 
Arthur E. Flores, Pub. "& “Ed. 
East Las Vegas..Spanish ... = Voz del Pueblo.. 0... Sat. este 2,500 .025 
Martinez Publishing Co.,  Pub.—Tose Mena Costello, Ed. 
Las) iCrisces: 0) tn cn Spanish wha, Estrellas escheat Sat. 3.2% ae aeteee 1,200 .0225 
Guillermo P. idpoine. “Pub. & Ed 
lag" Vegas... SDamiShin jac El Independiente legate ake terete "Phi. selene 2,300 .02 
indenemiccer Publishing Got, Pub.—F. M. Chacon, Ed. 
Mountairair ..... Spanish ....¢....El Independiente ........ Sat. c.snitclaeneeies 600 = .0175 
Mountainair Printing Co. ‘Pub.—P. A. Speckman, Ed. 
SantaetPeapsen Spanish ~ Nuevo, Mexicano ¥. . Jy css ok he. soe eee 3,000 .025 
Santa Fe New Mexican Publishing Corp., Inc., Pub.—E. ‘Dae Johnson, Ed. 
SOBOrTO Mate Re as ave Spanish Defensor del Pueblo...... Prt. ‘(eS cteaentee 900 =.015 
. C. Torres, Pub. & Ed. 
"TAOS Eset ocleS “Sp: anish ... ~Boletin Poptlary. nie saeee Weed. <ioaiacia nate 1,465 -025 
El Boletin Pogi lar Publishing Co., Pub.—E. D. Armijo, Ed. : 
Revista de Taos ......... Pei, oui janie eee 1,600 .0225 
Taos Printing & Publishing Co., Pub.—Isidoro Armijo, Eee : 
Tierra Amarilla..Spanish ..%...... Nuevo Estado ..........- Ae aeons x 2,300 .0175 
El Nuevo Estado Publishing Co., Pub.—E. M. Valdez, Ed. 
NEW YORK 
Ailbariy late terstee Ttaltaiy, Wee tesa La® Capitale’ .....2 sseese se Sate oe eee 4,000 .025 
G. Farinacci, Pub. & Ed. 
Italians Wet cee cae. Gazzettandi Albany epee Fri. a0 ence 5,000 .025 
Guido Marsala, Pub. & Ed. 
Brooklyn ... PAPADIC shat crore ntnd AL-Bay dine terraces areratereere ct Tu., Th.,) Sat... 5,000 25. 040m 
Si Baddour, Pub. & Ed. 
Fewish Fis cota Brooklyn-Brownsville Post..Fri. ............ 11,000 .055 
Brownsville Publishing Co., Inc. 
POliShae yee lee se Za SN risers ansvetelcinetslot mere Fri. potest tees 7,800 .035 
Czas ee Ass’n., Pub. Cresiaws Kozlowski, Ed. 
RG cite se. swiare Bagless Gla soctasiesiemetaaes D/Si-- teats eeraies 2,500 .035 
NexGe faa Pub. & Ed. 
Swedish .....-.. Finska Amerikanaren ..... TR, Use oc Mere 5,875. © .05ie 
N. Y. Finnish Publishing & Printing Co., Pub.—E. J. Antell, Ed. 
lithvanian ey... Garsas .G.5...ene ee ee Th. vetisetasesal 00 -05 
Lithuanian Roman Catholic Alliance of America. 
Lithuanian ...... Laisve cc: seers eee DiexSun. eee 8,445 05 
Lithuanian Co-operative Publishing Society, Inc., Pub.—V. Eonar! ae 
Pinnish™ ees. costes New Yorkin Uutiset...... Tu. Th, Sat.ces72S/ ame Odes 
Finnish Newspaper Co., Inc. 
INOn=Daneen ne Nordisk “Tidende 7.50. 0o00 Th. ince ana 12,800 .0925 
Norwegian News Co., Inc., Pub—A. N. Rygg, Ed. 
Lithuanian ...... Vieny bers te cecc eae Tu., Fray idoaet 155000 Oas 
Lithuanian Vienybe Publishing Co. 
Biufialow) sc. secrtee German. 4 F56..< Aurora und Christliche 
Wochéls...0 sco ene Eri. “lceteleptonnnee 9,500 .0225 
Catholic Orphan Asylum, Pub.—F. Schifferli, Ed. 
taliazal Wrclortet tie «Corriere! Italiano’... 0s .°42Sat). ete eeee 3,700 .04 
Corriere Italiano Publishing Co., Pub.—Tcseph fe ieee “Ed. 
Bolish eee. ote Dziennik Ga Aare eters coe 
Wiszysthachil a: 8.geremete onvele .D/S. fa ease 21,313 09 
Everybody’s Daily Publishing Co., Inc., Pub.—-M. Nesterowicz, Ed. 
‘olish .seeeeeeee Telegram EO ean ar cor tere Pare DSS... sceneries 15,873 .06 
Buffalo Toler Inv., Pub.—M. Haiman, Ed. 
ish Eee a culnista sues, :oicvabevalavaretetane tes W eds ».\Sdicmistitee 18,000 .04 
Charles J. Urban, Pub, & Ed 
(Germaine seperate Volkséfr GUO. sa, srohalatahs Risk Dex Sune . 8,200 05 
Buffalo Valksfreahd Printing Co., Ince. 
Diunikirlae seme Ktalian’ “apis, ascrose Risveglio afevakeh Sieevaretaer mn ereeee Sat. 1st - 3,000 .04 
Il Risveglio Publishing Co., Pub—Joseph B. Zavarella, Ed. 
Jamestown ...... Siwied chimes arena skandias tater. «nieve haan Th. Viet Siaveretayete §.577 035 
Liberty Printing Co., Inc., Pub—C. E. Lindstone, Ed. 
PIWECISH | cote erin lr Eelam ee Th.) .eeck ORE 2,300 .0175 
Vart Land Co., Pub.-—Samuel A. Carlson, Ed. 
Lockport: 3 fleece German ..00. 0s ee Wrochenblatt?® %24c%clceceene Thy) dscns See 1,652 ) 0175 
Rechester German Publishing Co. 
Mt. Vernon ..... Ttaliartaky.ctemcers oc Cronaca ;illustrata Ria... Th. © ose dees 2,900 .02 
Cronaca I]lustrata del Westchester Co. Inc. ’ 
New York City<;..Arabiew os.eeesane Adl-Hodlaatiaiy. 2h hicmes ities < D/S.. iss sleetasstts 5,000 .07 
Naoum’ A. Mokarzel, Pub. & Ed. 
Hungarian 2. .0s5 Amerikai Magyar Népszava.D/S. ........ 039,809) ae ke 
B. D. G. Co., Inc., Pub.—Géza D. Berko, Fd. 
Hungarian ...... Amerikai Magyarsag alecave LBL co eisislotetereeteene 1,629 .05 
Frank Bokor, Pub.—Lorand Simay, Ed. 
Hungarian eee Amerikai) Magyar Ujsag...D/S. .. secs vem 7,150 06 
American Hungarian Daily Pub, Co. 
Jewish’ ..J.. Y:t.nes Amerikaner. @erseeae eee oe Priv sch see 17,349 10 
Jewish Press Pub. Co., Pub.—Peter Wiernik, Ed. 
German en. cant. a Amerikanische Schweizer 
Leitunge eye Seen Th. “cie.cleteheaeenets 5,500 07 
Swiss Pub. Co. of N. Y. 
Esthonian ....... Amerika” Teekaija™ uc. <.0M, Jaccakieaeeee 1,000 ll 
Esthonian Gospel So., Pub.—Andres Teterman, Ed. 
Swedish ..0.icc0' ‘Achetarent) 9: moses TR Sok teemeae 7,500 .035 
Scandinavian Socialist Labor Federaticn. 
Nr aI Lee evessrace.s acd ASh:Siaal ny actererercrieiercioas D exSun. «2.0.1.5 e000 MMOs 
Joseph M. Khoury, Pub. & Ed. : 
PADI cee eet As:Sayeh Sacra cecieces Mon;, Th: sce 2,500 .045 
A. A; Hada ode Pub. & Ed. 
Greek tn ieee ue sitlantigMe aici smicte cine seats DSc, ater Hee aeane 33,784 .08 
Atlantis, Ine. 
Gréelke Wigan ince Atlantis: *ceceeeccc sete Me 2. ate scree 25,000 .25 
Atlantis, Inc. 
J GMISH gore rerehetste tre Big. Stok s..2c0spedeercaets BET, Se, airatuenstee 33,992 .10 
Jacob Marinoff, Pub. & Ed. 
Grecia ae Cami pana eavele vices <iccctreae ite Fort.,2Sat ene 6,500 .07 
Leonidas N. Stellakis, Pub. & Ed. 
Chinese .. -Chirese Reform News....Wed. .......... 5,275 ~ ..08 
Chinese Reform News Pub. com Pub.---Kung Y. Sang, Ed. 
Ghinese (hose . Chinese Republic. Wewsr.)-sat.eueiees serene 5,500 «1075 
Chinese aa News Pub. Co. 
ital iaancs mee e ane Corriere d’America ...... Dj Sie arses, ce ueias 60,000 .17 
Tiber Pub. Co., Pub.—Luigi Barzini, Ed. 
Italiane eee Corriere della Domenicta...Sun. .......... 15,000 .0575 
Association of the Italian Clergy of North America, Inc. 
Brenchys.% fascss eee Courrier ides) (Bfats) Unis:, Dailyleeaee eee 7,952 .0715 
Site gas ts ave ek 12,760 .09 
H. P. Sampers Co., Pub. & Ed. 
Jewishaeeeeccase TGS Dane nearennsttsaetetndte ce D/SPMABE wae: 67,256 23 


American-Jewish Pub. Corp., Pub.—William Edlin, Ed. 
(Continued on page 236) 
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The Most Effective Advertising 
Medium In the Jewish Field— 


The Jewish Daily 
Forward 


Possessing a reader faith resulting 
in consumer responsiveness which 
has no parallel in any other field. 


The most vital force in the Jewish 
community—its influence is as far 
reaching as its position is domi- 
nant. 


The Forward is first in the minds 
of the vast Yiddish reading popu- 
lation. It is read by a greater 
number of intelligent, progressive 
and well-to-do Jews than the total 
reader constituency of nine other 


Jewish dailies published in this 


country. 


The Forward, because of its result- 
producing power, concentrates in 
itself the greatest number of local 
and national advertisers, many of 
which are using the Forward to 


the exclusion of other media. 


3c daily and 5c on Sunday, with a 
special Graphic Sunday section— 
its circulation is now substantially 


beyond 200,000. 


Jewish Daily Forward 


The Gateway to the Jewish Market 


Eastern Plant: 
NEW YORK: 175 East Broadway 


Western Plant: 
CHICAGO: 1128 Blue Island Ave. 
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Editor & Publisher 


The National Jewish Daily 


The most potent influence in the life 
of the Jew. 


The most effective medium to reach 
the Jewish community direct. 


Read by every member of the family. 


Lord & Thomas say that in a cam- 
paign during the early part of 
December, 1923, conducted by the 
Cellucotton Products Company, 
THE DAY, the only foreign language 
publication used in this campaign, 
brought greater practical returns on a 


basis of cost than any of the other daily 
mediums used in Greater New York. 


A Merchandising Service Department 
that renders genuine service is at the 
disposal of National Advertisers. 


Every form of investigation is cheer- 
fully undertaken, and authentic infor- 
mation made available. 


For the Women a special page—For 
the Youth an English section. 


Che Ba 


The National Jewish Daily 


NEW YORK CITY 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


for January 26, 1924 j 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS OF THE UNITED STATES 
BY STATES AND CITIES 
(Continued from page 234) 
Publication 
City Language Newspaper Frequency Cire. Rate 
NEW YORK—Continued 
Carpatho. Russian 2D en tite sc astm 0s ereicletereveiwiel cre D/Ss ‘awemrater.s 17,310 .08 
Orient Pub. Co., Inc., Pub.—M. J. Hanchin, Ed. 
Slovak .......«.Dennik, New Yorksky....D/S., ...Mo.... 9,000 .12 
Slovak Newspaper & Book (ee Inc., Pub.—Michael Kovacik, Ed. 
GerMan «sie nse Deutsch- Amerika ...+. os SNDGES.  s clb ath s RCRD 25,000 .25 
Staats-Herold Corp. 
Rtaliam: Giese aavjals Domenica Illustrata ...... Sate> socesleosreire 13,000 .12 
La Donenica Illustrata Pub. Co., Inc. Pub.—Romeo Ronconi and Ugo 
D’Annunzio, Ed. 
Ttalian | .Wesaycss on cleo, MD) Ttalian ory. tereimettelse Ths. ccmaretetete -- 6,000 .06 
Carlo Calvosa, Pub. & Ed. 
Hungarian ...... [Diets er Code: ctto Me DAS. sate ths aoc. 10,900 .12 
American Hungarian Workingmen’s Federation, Pub. —TLadislaus Eber, ; 
Italian sire’ wareauate La Wollia. ‘di Nov Y.c,.2.. U0 eee eee 25,000 .09 
Marziale Sisca Publ., Pub.—Luigi Roversi, Ed. 
Jewish Varo a ecieretele Freie Arbeiter Stimme....Fri. ........00- 7,000 .07 
Free Voice of Labor Assn. 
Jewish Sei... 5 eee Frethelt (iy. tsiaie.sicie ts"esesal <, che DiexSun, Sones 42,410 .15 
Freiheit Pub. Assn., Inc. 
Fewisheveiciec.s.0 .Gerechtigkeit ........++-- Eri, ccs sete gre 42,360 .12 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, Pub.—S. Venera Ed. 
Ttabiaa ag suacesk'ccaers Giustizig, 4 , oat, sae one 175750707, 
Internati. Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, “Pub. Re onde Ed. 2 
Slovenian / << s02 Glas eNattoda ghar sicteraie stale DexSun. ...... ~ 10,350, 92075 
Slovenic Pub. Co., Pub.—Janez Tercek, Ed. 
Carpatho-Russian.Golos Rusi .:.........+6. Weds \.3. oneSees 1,600 .025 
Carpatho-Russian Pub. Assn., Pub.—W. S. Cherniak, Ed. 
Armenian ....... Gotchnag % sigiewgslelsl« ae ors the SERRE SIS (Go cca) 950 2,500 .035 
Gotchnag Pub. Co., Ince. 
Gefmaty 66 «vey 0 os ELOrOrd: eter. anti ac Blot ars. we Nee Dirks slave ate Onteriete -42,434 .21 
Staats-Herold Corp., Inc., Pub.—Herman Alexander, Ed. 
Croatian “Tie. s ae Hrvatski List and Danica 
Hrvatska lf aticistes ¥ weereie Tu., Th. Sat.206,000) se00 
Hrvatski Pub. Co., Inc., Pub—Jchn Kresic, Ed. 
Japanese ...... je Japanese Dimes, .). ces (Wky. Ed.), Sat. 5,000 .18 
S. Midzatani, Pub. & .Ed. 
(S/Wae Eas 
Japanese ®.|<iscletsier Japanese [Dintes: s/he \.40.6 .c1e1 Wed., Sat...... 2j000 9204 
S. Midzatani, SoS, & Ed. 
Jewish ..........Jewish Daily Forward and 
Eastern Editions ...... D/S.. ABC. .01t 0:22 70s oO 
Forward Ass’n, Pub.—Abraham Cahn, Ed. 
Jew ish. Jewish Daily News.......D/S., €xSatse. 209,101 seo 
Sarasohn & as Pub Ge "Bublik, Ed. 
Hnleieiee viele JEWISH. Mariner t ease, teieet M) <.canmeee 11,500 .125 
Jewish npecaNaral & Industrial Aid Society, Pub.—Benjamin C. Stone, Ed. 
Jiewishvtee smistee . Jewish Gazette, cueece Fri.* si scueeeemeide 18,000 .12 
Sarasohn & Son, Pub.—G, Bublik, Fd. 
Jewish ..........Jewish Morning Journal...D/S exSat., ABC.74,349  .23 
Jewish Press Pub. Co., Pub—Peter Wiernik, Ed. : 
Jewish .......+..Jewish Woman’s Home 
Journals ncarcacew sete sehee Me cic eccw screed 2000 memes 
Jewish Almanac Pub. Corp. 
Croatian heise as Jugoslovenski Svijet ..... D/SexMon. .... 4,637 .04 
Southern Slav News Co., Inc., Pub.—Miles Petrak, Ed. 
Polish.) Weerc. es oe wuryer Newyorskio.s.seces D/S. Jeeisiteays - 4,000 = .08 
Polish Illustrated New York Courier, Inc., Pub.—W. Wusza, Ed. 
Polish peesterasta vere Kuryer Narodowy siete vie oe LI Su ele ess\erctatee as 0D CMEC: 
Varsovia Pub. Co., Inc.—Wladyslaw Wusza, Ed. 
Bohemian ....... New Yorske Listy.......+ D/S... iisicie'aisys elgrete Lancia mE OG: 
New York Listy Pub. Co., Inc., Pub.—IJchn Krobost, Ed. 
JOWisel © Satie. acts 510 Ta PLU” teste we easel sce SUES ou sie ete teen 9355/0 ee 0r 
Sephardic Pub. Co., Pub.—Simon §. Nessim, Ed. 
Te wish selcsca slelas Mediator (iis cectas acc biel Fri. G.idesstemotiae 6,734 13 
Mediator Pub. Co, Pub.—Morse M. Frankel, Fd. 
AxaDIC Wee vee ote e Meraat-ul-Gharbilvenectete ors D exSun, ....... 4,000 .0475 
Najeeb M. Diah, Pub. & Ed. 
Henin aisee National “Fveraldis 4/.). snuesenis D/S. is awielacieeiej00s moe 
Greek? = ecnteeisntete ~ National! Herald® = iqes. «6 M. ov oecicis vs creriened 000 um-oae 
Enossis Pub. Ca., Ine., Pub—Nicholas G. Sakellarios, Ed. 
Bohemian ..... swNedelni “Listy. in.07.auk a. Sun. Sees ste; 900 0m 00 
New Yorske Listy Pub. Co., Inc., Pub.—John Krobost, Ed. 
Nor Dans icine. Nordl yset terete: ateastine tacts Thy. a6 cchaaeoere os 5,478 07 
Opffer Pub. Co., Pub.—-Emil Opffer, Ed. 
Swedish nee. tas Nordstjemiamion ns» vas eeise Fri; nae eee aero a 
Nordstjerman Pub. Co. 
RUSSIAN SPs Neyeeter re Novoye Russkoye Slovo...D/S. ........ «sit 0,000 aeke 
Victor Shimkin, Pub.—Ivan Okwntsoff, \é 
Polish shee ea INOowy | Swidtele sass estes D/S., ABCA ind ool e 
Nowy Swiat Pub. Co., Inc. 
RUSsianitin ss sisine NOW YN UMdr, Ganatels Neate gas D exSun. see 0 10,000) 5.10 
Nowy Mir Pub. Co. 
Spanish ; »~Nueva Democracia ....... Ma. disseraeeiets euetaiees 1,853 .1425 
Committe on Co- operation in Latin- America, Pub.—Juan Orts Gonzalez, Ed. 
taint eryasciee tern Il Popolo, Bollettino della 
Seg, Tecinesie Fanos siviswl)/ Seis selelteieererae 76:517~ 245 
Bollettino della Sera, Pub. Naas Giordano, Ed. 
Sparitsh Werecicis cveote Toa) (Prénss. Soave Sete D/S.,. ABC... .cni nO7046 ete 
La Prensa Pub. Co. of N. Y., Inc. 
talvatieremencercten Il Progresso Italo-Ameri- 
CANO Mrermrencaieies iia ate D/S. ABC......87,648, 9722 
Carlo Barsotti, Pub & Ed. 
RUSSIAN Sc o,0'e declare RUSSICYS GOlOS mis ieieiersytve.ejors (ole D/S.: cepa 9,445 .07 
Russky Golos Pub. Corp. 
German .........Sonntagsblatt Staats-Herold.Sun. ........06. 95,801 .41 
Staats-Herold Corp., Inc., Pub —Jacob Grammer, Ed. 
Serbian ... .Srpski Dnevnik .......... D exSuna cece 2,800 .06 
Bozo Rankovich, Pub. & Ed. 
Serbian... ae Srpska StPaZay ewe. + ces we Lily «teeter Sotaya tens 10,000 .03 
Serbian Sentinel Pub. Co. 
Slovak ..........Slovak V Amerike. axis LD OX S108) # aterepenetete 18,500 .06 
Slovak Press, Ines "Pub. Christopher ie. Orbach, “Ea. . 
Slov: 4 ~Slovensicy Polkrolkesie. sie shes cee wlerctyet 9,000" Oz 
V. J. Nemec, Pub: gird.) 
Serbian .... ESrbadiale. komen ns cafe net S/ Moraes «eee 4,500 0475 
Loyal Serb Society Srbadia, Pub.—T. K. Duletich, Ed 
German .<.. 65. ..9taats-Zeitunge <...+se. ae + 050,507 © 26 
Staats-Herold Corp., Inc., Pub—Jacob Grammer, 
Polish seaside ete. Telecram Codzienny ...... ‘D/ Side sanatece 2's 4042: tenO7: 
Polish Daily Telegram Pub. Co., Inc. ; Pub.—W. A. Mazur, Ed. 
Lithuanian’) o..c0s.e f CVV Mer secsls sie Gilesoetee ces Ths os ieis selects tecOU0 mmm Onees 
Lithuanian Alliance cf Amer. 
Spanish-Jewish ..WVara ......se+ee. w'e ouacioe lL Td, | aie /oaleleteilece sishea tic iim Oreel 
Morris Garten, Pub. & Ed. 
Tewish .......++.Volksadvocat sinre’syareislejeiw PELs we'e Aaleta ote: ote cia we OU aCe 
American Jewish Pub, Corp. 
German cscs oes VOLKSZEIUINE 7). /s bes.ce' eels 8) /Out ciepeie s eyeeidl GSO OME eos 
Socialist Co-operative Pub. Ascn 
German ...... see V Of WAXED a alu bc aele.cle sales es oaes m cistanies ceise mG sO 995 
Socialist Co-operative Pub. Ascn 
Jewish ...... sisioo VIGAISHE) POLE! “csisieisicisisle icine cinsiterisiete ec asO0 Ol 69 
Zionist Organ of Amer. 
‘Jewish ..........Zukunft aia aielvoe cic niciowiallss ‘sierleaelerersitiate seo 00 CME ne 
Forward Association, 
Niagara. Fallasi-italian) ores .»-Risveglio Italiano ........ Oat Teele sists cicists 135000, Meas 
Il Risveglio Pub. Co., Inc., Pwh—Ferdinano Magnani, Ed. 
Rochester .....- German | is scecle ADEMUDOSE, « a \clewicks cistesieiele se LDL soch atseaiais ie telsteen ted OmmmntES 
Rochester German Pub, Co. 
German -Abendpost ....... Meh ce ETL tree sa vieeie,Oe4n Eeodes 


Rochester German Pub. Co. 
(Continued on page 238) 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


NO OTHER LIKE AREA IN THE WORLD CONTAINS 
SUCH NATURAL RESOURCES 


ENNSYLVANIA stands first in total production of 
mineral wealth and first in coal, coke, cement, stone, 
sand, gravel and slate, and second in natural gas and clay 
products. The total annual mineral output is more than 


$600,000,000. 


Nearly a third of all the Portland cement made in the 
United States comes from Pennsylvania. The 1920 produc- 
tion was over 27,000,000 barrels. About a fifth of all the 


lime in the United States is made in Pennsylvania. 

The coal production is worth about $200,000,000 annually. 
The coke output $160,000,000. Natural gas 1s worth approx- 
imately $28,000,000. 


The slate output of Pennsylvania is nearly 70 per cent of 
the country’s total and is worth $3,609,000. 


Pennsylvania is increasing her production not only in 
minerals, but in agriculture and manufacturing. The 
greater the production of wealth, the greater the ability to 
buy. 

Share Pennsylvania’s prosperity by using this list of daily 
newspapers in your advertising campaigns. 


Circula- 2,500 


tion lines 
** Allentown Call 28,398 4 : **Pottsville Republican and weceait 


Paper 
+* 17,114 
ore J ++Scranton Republican 


paaeeh Brees Ne }{Scranton Times 

ester Times ’ J : **Sharon Herald 
+}tCoatesville Record 6,097 3 5 ++Sunbury Daily Item 
**Connellsville Courier 6,006 : : *#Warren _Times-Mirror 
{tEaston Express 21,039 = - **Washington Observer and 
}+{Easton Free Press sla A Yak : : Reporter 

{tErie Times 28,595 : : +}+West Chester Local News 
**Harrisburg Telegraph 39,537 A a **Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader 
t+jtJohnstown Ledger 15,879 4 : ++York Dispatch 

**Qjil City Derrick 6,296 : ; ++York Gazette and Daily 


**A.B. C. Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
++Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
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IVUITUHUOARU AL 


wv 
contact and influence, all 


“here from their twenty-one 
Hispanie céemtri 


There is no other 
and no other with a} 
circulation in every St; 


In 

and yet important 
satisfying interpreter "§ OE: 
and the connecting t 
prized class of customers 


Intelligent and discriminat bg. 
ful and highly susceptible } 
services appropriately adv 
language medium. 


AIVNANTPRER AHURA 


MAIN OF -FIGE 
245 CANAL ST., YORK CITY 


MEMBER OF 
A. B.C. 


5526 
5527 —- FRANKLIN 
A. N. PLA. 


0250 


We Are Not Talking Foreign Language 
Field so Much as 


ARE YOU COVERING 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 
? 


Local advertisers, in 1923, used 2,678,760 lines of 
display in L’Avenir National. This local lineage is 
very near that of the leading English daily and about 
double that of the other English paper. 

REASON: Over 40% of the population of 
Manchester is French-speaking. 

Local advertisers know local conditions and use 
full copy in “The French Daily.” National adver- 
tisers must do likewise to get full sales quotas in 
Manchester. 


L’AVENIR NATIONAL, established in 1888, 
daily since 1900, is not an experiment. 


Full service to National Advertisers. Write us today. 


L’AVENIR NATIONAL 


“The French Daily” ‘ 
of Manchester and New Hampshire 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations since 1919 
(Charter Member of the 

Association of Foreign Language A. B. C. Publishers 

Member New England Daily P Publishers Association 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS OF THE UNITED ‘STATES 


BY STATES AND CITIES 
(Continued from page 236) 


Publication 
Cit Language Newspaper Frequency Circ 
NEW YORK STATE—Continued 
Ltalvon ~<his...<.ceerer iba Stampa WWiitan.. oo .s cs Frignn... maetheievennd 3,400 
Reckester Alliance Press, Inc., Pub.—Clement G. Lanni, Ed. 
Schenectady italian: (25 frees ov Corriere, dieSchen...... 26 GWE. Bapmetocs cic 3,000 
Tl Corriere di Schenectady Pub. Co. 
Polisby ssepet cvs: Gazeta Tygodniowa ...... Fripiea..t:sacrtiee a 4,000 
C. S. Ogonowski, Pub. & Ed. 
German Pets «de.6t Herold-Journal ...%.....:- Do aa ts SP et 6 2,000 
Schenectady Herold Printing Co. 
Syracuse ... Mbtalian Gipesicasbe avert Corriere “di “Syracuse... srl eieetee eerie 7,500 
Fulce Pub. Co., Pub.—Giulio Fulco, Fd. 
align son oe Gazzetta’ di Sytacuse:..... icici emiieeiienee 2,000 
Ray Pub. Co. Pub.—Joseph Ray, Ed 
Polish.» .%. Gee sen BPoloniaa «2. af aa. le tie eles ee Eri. o. 4) eee 2,000 
Polonia Pub. Co. 
German: fusmere- Rahn de. -' cfare Aeettais, eletthw oletere Biri Mies oe eee 1,145 
Alexander FE Oberlander, Tub. & Ed. 
TVOYio air aie Germano se seus rele: (RKeSSe arcs cleat .e ire Sat. wise eteeet 2,800 » 
Gedman Ptg. & Pub. Ce., Pub.—-Jacob Birkmayer, Ed. 
Utica s evite sc ciak Génnian’ oc firs leet Deutsche® Zeitung... osc LRiee seein 2,500 
Utica Deutsche Zeitung Co., Pub. > Poepel, Ed. 
Wrelahie vat cite vis ¥Y Deryck, ease oeten "Thee chins te oneete 3,737 
Thomas J. Griffiths. 
Valin Ses cine Peer etie i Pensiero Italiano. cic... Sit eereere eee 3,000 
A. Capecelatro, Puh. & Ed. 
Polighw seve fajnines Rekord Tygodniowy ...... Eri; si eusculemeonas 5,000 
F. Markon & M. Murczkiewicz, Pubs.—Francis Markon, Fa. 
Paishte F. «0b «3/0 of Slowoal: Polskie #..2..0) eee: Tu., Erie 2,000 
M. K. Gomlska. 
NO. DAKOTA 
Ashley tess ciisveaa es German. .ac.cce ee LTiDGRE we.scchdeea hres Th. Sa ee eee 900 
McIntosh County Farmer Press. Inc.. Pub.—August Pohl, Ed. 
Bismarck O hove eos Getmans..oo bee. Nordlicht = (uf. set's «<0 greek SL Hae eee eee 2,100 
North Light Pub Co. 
German ns scsalnes Staats-Anzeiger .......... Tu, Pret cause 7,900 
Bismarck Ptg. Co.. Pub.—Frank L. Brandt, Ed. 
Hargioumie, eiescctts Nor. Dan. ...... Nord Dakota" Didende ws .; 1 hese 4,000 
Grand Forks American, Pub.—J. L. Rindal, Ed. 
Grand Forks..... Nore Dante ome Vormanden . ..:.. sede cece SH: «elena areca 6.100 
Normanden Pub. Co., Pub.—Simen Johnscn, Ed. 
Minot :..2s ciseaeee Nor, Dans iin .- Nord westen essen eee S/Mow. suctieieee coe 
Western Pub. House, Pub. Ip C. Hoff, Ed 
Richardton ...... Germans oacc)ibere Volkefreund. «4 3:5 spfoaey "Th. seein rer 2,500 
Boniface Stutz, Pub. & Ed. 
OHIO 
Akrot ss scsi es ni gariati see cree Akroni Hirlap: 22.02: 0s: eETlo) eee eee 4,600 
A. Tarnécy, Fabs & Ed. 
Cincinnati ..  GORMIBIe "8. ere oie s Christliche Apologete...... Wed: cc Saeeeee 10,742 
Methodist "Rook Concese Pub.—Rev. H. J. Bucher, Ed. 
German’ Sede «er Freie sPressesys).5). chee D/Sit hess steroeien 22,424 
Cincinnati Freie Presse Co., Pub.—F. W. Elven, Ed. 
Cleveland ..... = ROUMANIN — 4. AmReriCd — lcm rns aaa rane DexSun. 2021,123 
Union of Roumanian Societies Pub. Co., Inc., Pub.—G. Stanculescu, Ed. 
Bohemian ....... AMEriCAn Fo o'as eles eee DiS... .ceaueeene 13,735 
Frank J. Svoboda, Pub.—Frank Sindelar, Ed. 
Slovenian ...... .Ameriska Demovina .»Mon., Wed. Fri.. 5,587 
American Home Pub, Co., ; “Pub. —Louis J. Pirc, Ed. : 
Hungarian ...... AZ MT} Saghy ss act shin chalets Pri. ocean 4,000 
Louis Tarcai, Pub. & Ea. 
Slovenian ....... CaS! CNA. cote extraethe ed Mo. © sas. eee tees 19,547 
Cas Pub. Co., Pub.-—Frank Kerza, Ed. 
German ... .Christliche’ Botschafter. 1. “Ui serene 10,500 
C. Hauser, Pub.-—Rev. T. C. pace) Ed. 
DLithvanian’ 5... sok Dir Vaan niekraeicis baereceeeeee Bris. d.igislooritene 11,645 
Ohio Lithuanian Pub. Co., Pub.— ‘kK. S. Kazpavicius, Ed. 
“Slovenian ....... ptakopis’ NOSE 5c ois eases De eae ee 7,075 
American-Jugoslav Ptg. & Pub. Inc., Pub.—Vatro Grill, Fd. 
German ts fe pace Bisoninene Magazin ...: Mo. ‘ees 6,000 
C. Hauser, Pub.—Rev. C. Staebler, D. D., Ed. 
Roumanian ...... Foaia Poporulut <...0.006 Tin, The eee 9,000 
George M. Ulngureanu, Pub. & Ed. 
Slovenian  .)0. i... Glasilo “*K? S.' Ko pJiednote’. Weds seen eeeee 12,400 
Grand Carniolian Slav. Cath. Unicn, Pub.—-J. B. Zupau. Ed. 
Polighsayeat enters Gwiazda Zjednoczenia..... Tu. . che eee 11,340 
A. Wielwiejski, Pub. & Ed. 
Slovak jens arecec Derny, Blas” 5 cine ctyascrser DexSink pacers 14,463 
Slovak Print. & Pub. Co. 
Jewish) is7'4..%-dea Jewish Guardian ......... Fries Secon 9,000 
Jewish Guardian Pub. Co. 
Jewish meercr coe Jewish World ........2..D/S. exSats eeeemiongse 
Rocker Pub. Co., Pub.—S. Recker, Ed. 
Polish scjaetone tesa Jatrgenkar ie sa..uens a wee TH... cee 14,050 
A. Weslovici ea Pub. & Ed. 
German .. «Winchenzeitune © <.). .<s< +l Sat... ssisptectiaeetes 3,452 
Central Pub. House, Cub—G. Dolch, Ed. 
Pedish® U5ies.sayacoe WGGVET No iecataee'e Miasavern otter TR. «acces 14,038 
A. E. & W. T. Wielowiejski, Puh-—W. Wielowiejski, Fd. 
Polish ®t tite. cp bae Monitor Clevelandski..... D exSunttrer sere 7,965 
United Pub. Co. 
German west er cre Siebenbuergisch-Amerilka- 
mnisches, Volksblatt \4...-. Dh. scene 6,345 
Geo. Schneider, Pub. & Ed. 
eee HOR OCR SVE) iriver tpolosere <lgercse rs wie sinus D exSun. --10,975 
Svet Ptg. & Pub. Pub.—E. J. Kritak & Vaclay Khop, Eds. 
Hod Bp fs Szabadgaw™ vraitisiterecctericion «oD exSung . eee 36,497 
Szabadsag Ptg. ‘& Pub. Co., Pub.—Andrew Cherna, Ed. 
Ttalian’ Soe dee. . Vece del Popolo..... <<<. -D/S. exMon. ....10,510 
Italian Pub. Co., Pub—F. Melaragno, Ed. 
German ii wth... é Wachter und Anzeiger, ..iD/S. wcceessene 11,000 
German Consclidated Newspaper Co. 
Polish #rme et. os.s Wiadomosei Codzienne....D/S. .........+. 9,500 
S. A. Dangel, Pub. & Ed. 
Slovak awe... se Lenskasyednota) cise «cee s S/M. “s,8 eee 24,941 
Slovak querer: Unien. 
HEMMIATI sce creme < Ohio Waisenfreund .,..;. Wed... <. ine etn 28,000 
Pontifical Coles Josephinum, Tne. 
Dayton! gers cten oc German ene Gross-Daytoner Zeitung...DexSun. ....... 6,712 
Paul R. Gruner, Pub. & Ed. 
Tsonaltvaniaeeee ees Hignigarian anes Lorain és Vidéke......... Fri.” sc ayeis's steltecias 2,000 
Michael M. Barta, Pub. & Ed. 
Mansfield ....... German Rak aay cnc Gauniero ncn teks A Cera SA aes, 950 
Courier Pub. Co., Pub.—C. Hegnauer, Ed. 
New Bremen.....German ; .Stern des Westlichen Ohio. Dhsprent semeeee 750 
The Home Prtg. Co., Pub.—E, G. Conradi, Ed. 
Steubenville ..... Ttalvarimertenie tes. si4 NEeSSapeero’ Jonameeneee Sat. 4.7. hals wens 1,500 
Niccolo Tripodo, Pub. & Ed. 
Toledo tekeete. ns Polish Meee we ae Ameryka-Echo ....e:0xus DON Guta. stern SE 24,320 
Polisi eee ise is <a Ameryka-Echo ........00. Stat). ee Ge. fe 105,000 
A. A. Paryski, Pub. & Ed. 
German ilies. ss BE PTOSS A ass ted cle Me oe TENS wctnesct eee itiatie 7,000 
Express Puh. Co, Pub.—Henry C. Vortriede, Ed. 
olisht St cteiisene Kauryer Katolickiis ss cog aiHone sane 10,150 
Adam Solarezyk, Pub. & Ed. 
Youngstown ..... Hungarian adie ae Amerikai Magyar Hirlap..Th. ............ 5,200 
United Ptg. Co., Pub.—-l. Nemenyi, Ed. 
[ROM - Tepaliarne ce ee ee Cittadino Italo-Americano..Sat. sf D0. 


Cittadino: Pub: Go Pubs (Guecino.« ds eee ea 
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: Publication 
Language Newspaper Frequency Cire 
YOUNGSTOWN, O.—Continued 
Ttalian’ vs sac soe Nuova Italia: siesapeaiss +s TES ache) Svea twohiiers oa 7,000 
City Ptg. Co., Pub.—V. Coscioni, Ed. 
WP Gece cies oe GR OMMATIUE hog clei eqicta wecbisis oO eDUUTLs no uigin ovale o/s 17,325 
Romanul Co., Inc., Pub. tI. N. Barbu, Ed. 
German ... ..Siebenburgish 
Amerikanischer Bote ..... Biriial Jai \s-dabnaion cs 6,600 
George Schuster, Pub. & Ed. 
Slovan © venti ans Slovenske Noviny ........ Ertan le cia ania esc 3,220 
United Ptg. Co., Pub—-M. Mraz, Ed. 
OKLAHOMA 
Bid... cccc cece GETMAN ceseeesee Oklahoma Staats-Zeitung.. Fri. ...:.....-0 1,200 
Ernst Denner, Pub. & Ed. 
Oklahoma City. Oklahomske Noviny ...... MO EG tees aieine ts 2,000 
August Geringcr, Pub.—V. A. Geringer, Ed. 
Perry ..ccccccsee German ; ~Oklahoma Neuigkeiten ....Th. ......eseee. 950 
” Go Piétrusky, Pub. & Ed. 
OREGON 
Astoria ..cccces Finnish .. SEP OVEDL civic cin cle niarlsisicistelsis/¢ PEK SUT sua srereleictse 3,927 
Western Workmen's Pub. So., Inc., Pub—S. W. Syvanen, Ed. 
Finnish ST GEXICAT. (clals. cieleiaisie.aleie 5.00 ATGEy Nyatgsccrcipte «means 12,837 
vid estern Workmen’s Pub. aSou Inc. 
Portland ........ Germans Ss a/c. cteis Nachrichten Sielske Mayen siete AMP ae Pee See 6,000 
A. BE, Rern & Co., Pub.—A. E. Kern, Ed. 
Papanes@yajccend see Oregon News ..-.ceeeeees IDWS site be Bo aan 1,200 
Toyoji S. Abe., Pub. & Ed. 
Swedish ..... ~Orépon Posten® sees ried Wed... cae-cti« anice ce 3,100 
F. W. Lonegren, Pub. & * Ea. 
Tian. ss wae ~kribuna Jtaliana oon... se DE at etivatehs. outa sheik 5,800 
Italian Pub. Co, Pub. Albert, aa Ferrera, Ed. 
St Benedict ..... Germano ase oes . Josephs-Blatt ......4+. lige War aeons aod 26,200 
Benedictine Press. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
orn Siialeice « Seman Sere oie aie cole Friedens-Bote ....-2seeee IWiediawe seieinis(aistetes 7,843 
. J. Lamm & Golatz, Pub.-—Julius Bodisch, Ed. 
ay Rerrsiets Na: ss Gernvan canes sa. Deutscher Volksfuhrer ....Fri. ......-e0ee. 1,980 
Volksfuehrer Pub. Co., Pub.—I. G. Lanade, Ed. 
oe WEAN AT Ere Ee capelel ess 1o% Gazette Di Erie .2....... Satiite ysceie eaceletes 2,911 
A. & L. Agresti, Pub—Egidio Agresti, Ed. 
German .........National Zeitung ......... Ides Soootoocodde 2,500 
Erie Tageblatt Pub. Co. 
German .....+...Tageblatt ..ccscsceccecves Daa kets ceeisisierns 3,726 
Erie Tageblatt Pub. Co. 
Greensburg ......-Italian ........-. Srollay.deltalisemeteastesree sees Saiteusereis ee! ateveletetee 6,000 
Italian Star Pub Co., Inc. 
Bravicton ..os.ee- Slovak ...ceseees Slovensky Obcan ......... Brie hate cnt ccs. Woo 
Janosov Pub. Co. 
(etalietin jae sivieis s/sieke TDP rentisiolters, cele aso: ces to Sats Ware clea tclelsicles 6,000 
Il Trentino Pub. Co., Pub.—P. C. Flaim, Ed. 
ROBART (clere ssc ese Unione, -[taliana’ ....c.056¢ Sattler tare satetas 4,000 
Union Prtg, Co., Inc., Pub.—Egidio Caccese, Fd. 
Homestead .....- Carpatho- Russian. Amerikansky Russky 
Viestnik, Rusian Ed. THe) «na ateusrelsieteie’s 8,000 
Slovak Bhs dices oly a: iatste nie AD RG Cpa Cie 40,000 
Greek Catholic Union of the U. S. 
Carpatho-Russian . Sokol Sojedinenija ...... ae Ree gidieisietvtetens 12,500 
reek Catholic aie of the U. S., Pub.—Peter J. Marcko, Ed. 
Indiana ........-Italian .......... TE Patriotatestels «elses seacyert= Sat. Rierscomistetelotalers 1,300 
Francesco poate Pub. & Ed. 
Johnstown eee PIM SATIAN aieii-)s's's Wei taOee hin so ia:5 0.0, 0.5 womens Tied teks als hetero 1,600 
Ernest Porzsolt, Pub. & Ed. 
McKeesport ....-. Carpatho-Russian. PLOSVIPA is cloiaie oil <1si01615,01018) © ELSE eer ete lelbieetsresete 7,800 
Prosvita Pub. Co. 
Mahanoy C...... TTHGARIAD, oc or ec SATIS Cs 6 vn bse wleinsiseieee EE Ee Tlstes py 0 diate 7,650 
W. D. Boczkowski & Co, 
Middletown. ..... Slovak ...escees. Iednota ........ rien ete Weed. Bits cies eert 38,662 
First Cath. Slovak Usion of America. 
Olyphant ........Ukrainian .......Nowe Zyttia ..... sneig se S/MOsmains elencinisr= 2,000 
Concord of Olyphant Societies, Puh.— J. Hundich, Ed. 
Philadelphia ..... Ukrainian ......America .......e-cececece Pil pee Deaton cia Fy kU 
Ukrainian Catholic Assn. of Providence, Pub.—Anthony Curkowsky, Ed. 
Jewish .....seese DER, 50 Se Uo CR OORREDOOONO DSA ealvibies vissiee 7,680 
(See New York.) 
View pee ae oearaone Daily News: <0 <icsi0. 0c ci D/S. exSat. 3,849 
(See New York.) 
Fealian’ 2%<,0's.0' sine Ca OrDiG@ mre tsie eielersels oomsaia’ <6 Satin cnirecteieicie sa 10,650 
Fortice Ptg. Co., Pub.—V. Terracciano, Ed. 
JEWISH ...ccccece Forward ..+.. eteleisyars Srolate Ly) saree cleletetstarstsysisie 14,865 
(See New York.) 
PoOliSH. 2a c<;4wi0'ss'0:0' Gazeta Narodowa ......+. Sam, sicammesicie<. 4,000 
A, Lewandowski & Bro. 
German is. ctesie sine Gazette-Democrat ........ IByéem, ae’ onooens 48,351 
Philadelphia eats Publishing Co. 
Polish Baw case eens Gwiasda’ ciicadeeohoe aces ad i betas 5 Gee 11,000 
Stephen M. awicrvic Pub & Ed. 
Ptalian. | ccapjcics «0s Italica Gente ..... eite.s18 UL S. cael se oo e' 2,000 
lialian Augustinian Fathers, Pub. & Ed 
EP OLEH re xc elses o.° Jednosc, ...cesccecncccieves Tin ccc saleipiorsersise 5,000 
William per P ae: Wendt, Ed. 
Jew .Jewish Morning Journal...D/S. exSat 9,384 
Tewish Journal "Bubs (ore “(See 1 New York. 
Jewish . 26.6.0 Jewish World. <.)..\.t..- (WD: Dainese 32,017 
Jewish World "Pub. Co., Pub.--Jacob Ginsburg, Ed. VStar Gaiesarcwe sere 95000 
Italian yan Libera Parla ‘ois acc ass « Se UME craighaiiaietelase 15,000 
A. Giuseppe di Silvestro, Pub & Ed. 
German ...-.+e+- Lutherischer Herold ..... "TN. chesteasraectsle. 7,800 
United Lutheran Pub. House. 
WAATIATY crews siete =e’ TL OPUMIOME cle uis-< tials «.s,0 1) Situestemistaterdiees os 30,609 
L’Opinione Italian Pub. Co. of Del., Inc. 
POMBE ein alrale Patryota ahuie ini dualpcaiie ofels NERS vaicisintateieios ---10,000 
T. Wasowicz, Pub. & Ed. 
IRUABIBE, “ane ciel 's.0:0 Pravdan sivaisicls citactssaie.«.s Ti, sextet 5,000 
Pravda Pub. Co., Pub. & Ed. 
Polish ...-.ceoeePrzyjaciel Ludu .......0 SOUL, © srelenginierenteres 10,000 
T. Lastowski, ay & Ed. 
Tealiat wow aaa cas Sigaretta ...... (eee See ES a ne ae, — co 5,690 
L. De Benedictis, P sie & Ed. 
German cecoseses Sonntapsplatt <.c«cnsislelae elo G Ul. «cle simesvele e's 20,000 
Philadelphia Tageblai Pub. Assn., Pub.—E. A. Thomaser, ‘Ed. 
German. .sasesces Tagebl Bib. bio mnnih <euateteasles DD | Sy2 sine: astesbiaivres 17,560 
Philadelphia Tageblatt Pub. Assn., Pub.—E. A. Tohmaser, Ed. 
Lithuanian ...... ZAAIZEAC in alejpieia pis Bale ele! «bs “UTA “rar dics eroreneiet ie 3,770 
A. Milukas & Co. 
Pittsburgh ......Slovak ........-. Americky Slovak ...... e/oLG13 5) CHE pcre ots) vis 10,000 
International Ptg. Co,, Pub.—P. Jamriska, Ed. 
Bohemian ......./ Alleghenske Listy ........ Mon, Wives nd sct 3,000 
August Geringer, Pub.—V. A. Geringer, Ed. 
Serbian ...es.9e Amerikanski Srbobran ....DexSun. ....... 6,000 
United Society Srbobram-Sloga. 
Slovale\cdcies ccs se Amerikansko Biren 
Death OQ An Cee ae HOM OM A Rol er 1 rn ae Gre 15,000 
American Slavonic Gazette Pub. Co. 
German 2 .0scuk ss BeopaGpeeries ves ce.ciacjeisieie o ECT. o.edecan a coal es 8,545 
Catholic American Pub. Co., Pub.—Mathias Winbauer, Ed. 
Hungarian ...... Magyar Hiradé ..........- Tas keels 6/« 5,000 
B. T. Tarkanyi, Pub. & Ed. 


(Continued on page 240) 
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THE MERIDEN RECORD 


Dominates Meriden and Wallingford, 
Connecticut 


It covers like a blanket a field of 


50,000 Population; 


90% of The Record’s circulation goes into the HOMES; 
95% of the Total Circulation is delivered within an 8-mile 
radius of Meriden City Hall, thus making The Record’s 
so-called “Suburban Circulation” CEIYsCIR= 
CULATION. 


actually 


RECORD advertisers get not only THE LARGEST 
QUANTITY “of © CIRCULATION “but the = BESE 
CHARACTER of Circulation as well. 


The Record’s Milline rate is'the lowest in Meriden. 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


Advertising Representatives 


New York 


Boston Chicago San Francisco 


To cover Idaho there 
is no Substitute for the 


239 


Idaho Statesman 


Established 1864 


At Boise, the State Capital 


40% 


MORE PAID CIRCULATION 


GUARANTEED TO ADVERTISERS 


than can be secured in any other newspaper. 


Leased Wire Associated Press 
Service. Member of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 


Wm. J. Morton Company 


Salaried Representatives 


Chicago—New York 


B.F.DRAKENFELD& CO.) Inc. 


Sales Agents 


BRITTAINS LIMITED 


Old Mill Number 630 


STEREOTYPE TISSUE 


In sheets and rolls. 

All standard sizes in 

stock—other sizes to 
order. 


MATRIX PAPER 
MAC HINE WHITE—RED RAG 


B.F.DRAKENFELD & CO. , Inc. 


50 Murray Street New York City 
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Bureau of 
Canadian 
Information 


HE Canadian Pacific 

Railway through its 

Bureau of Canadian In- 

formation, will furnish 

you with the latest re- 

liable information on every phase of industrial 

and agricultural development in Canada. In 

the Reference Libraries maintained at Chicago, 

New York and Montreal are complete data on 

natural resources, climate, labor, transportation, 

business openings, etc., in Canada. Additional 
data is constantly being added. 

Development Branch—If you are considering the estab- 

lishment of your industry in Canada, either to develop 

your Canadian business or export trade, you are invited 

to consult this Branch. An expert staff is maintained to 

acquire and investigate information relative to Canadian 

industrial raw materials. Information as to such raw 

materials as well as upon any practical problem affecting 


the establishment of your industry, including markets 
competition, labor costs, power, fuel, etc., is available. 


No charge or obligation attached to the 
above services. Business men and organ- 
izations are invited to make use of it. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
Department Colonization and Development 


C. P. R. Building : 
Madison Ave. at 44th St, 165 E- Ontario St. 
New York SOA 


Windsor Station 
Montreal, Can. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


BY STATES AND CITIES 
(Continued from page 239) 


Publication 
City Language Newspaper Frequency Cire, 
PITTSBURGH—Continued 
Hungarian ...... Magyar Vilage sae soe vs Eris SS. haneemciee 1,500 
Stephen Gyéngyésy, Pub. e 
Slovak: tices. eehee Narodne Noviny ......... ‘Wed... eeeaed 28,752 
National Slovak Society, Pub.—Ivan Bielek, Ed. 
Slovalkstesne. ce nie arodny Dennik ....,.... oy Disa an 12,500 
American Slovak Pub. Co., Inc., Pub.—Ladislaw Plech, Ed. 
Polishers cp ces Pittsburczanin |) so), seeees DiexSunje sees 8,900 
Pittsburgher Polish Daily Pub. Co. 
Russiamtecse eee Russky Viestnik ......... Weed. vals.ctsts sttetetns 3,000 
Russian Orthodox Brotherhood. 
Slovaks ce steueten Slovensky Hlasnik ........ Ths *. ceeetes seen 11,200 
Slavonic Evangelical Union of America, Pub.—Karol Belohlavek, Ed. 
Polish™se, ous wetter Sokol} Pols steer ade Thin os abaecesee 16,876 
Polish Falcon’s Alliance of America, Pub.—B. Mruczek, Ed. 
: rman .........Sonntagsbote ..........008 Sati(ash aieaieeee 18,420 
German-American Ftg. & Pub. Co., Pub.—John E. Jocs, Ed. 
Italian ursesisene Prinacciayy.ias sence ee Frigiiieeatueeee 3,000 
La. Trinacria Ptg. & Pub. (Co., Inc. 
Italian Qe aeteee Wione yams, oreo tatters Satsissiele visateeren 12,500 
Italian Consolidated Press, Inc, 
German ......... Volksblatt und 
Freiheits Freund ....... IDIRSA oclsan re Asis 11,479 
Neeb-Hirsch Pub. Co., Pub.—F. Sommer, Ed. 
; ibe: eisleteselayeietere Volksfreund) aii cichia ene Priya ete inten 6,500 
Jewish Volksfreund Pub, Co., Pub.—Louis Borkcn, Ed. 
: Polish Gee eee Wielkopolanin 3, 82.2. eee TH... Ssinetee eae 15,875 
_ Polish Ptg. & Pub. Co., Pub.—L. Machnikowski, Ed. 
Reading Weve Ttidlianweete tec Popolotie7 2. 8e., meee Sat) vi iotoeetieeee 4,000 
Il Popolo Fub. & Ptg Co., Inc. 
SCLamton sails see RtalianvWyet succes Tis Minatore=s.c.ase ace chs Fri, sspears 8,000 
Minatore Pub. Co., Inc., Pub.—Gaetano A. Lizzie, Ed. 
Wkrainianmenne cee Narodnas Wolamene. eee Tu., ‘Th,, sat 10,200 
Ukrainian Working Men’s Ass’n. 
Slovalemeieneees sete ODranaieay acc iter ee nen eee Dts ec the ote etatet 12,500 
Obrana Pub. Co., Pub.—Karol Stiasny, Ed. 
Polish wecdacne -..Republika Gornik ........ SUN. aivlentantee eee 15,140 
John Dende, Pub. & Ed. 
Polish ij nena SENAZ ys stosie bias svete ais cee Thi, ).sorcee aisle aie 13,000 
Polish National Pub. Co. 
Shenandoah .....Polish ........... Tygodnik Gorniczy ....... Sat. kissin 4,200 
Polish Pub. Co., Pub.—W. Pietkiewicz, Ed. 
Wilkes-Barreme eaiesiovalamee: soe Bratstvoisisch apes ce mens Thy, ‘ujsec osteo 16,000 
Bratsivo Pub. Co., Fub—Richard C, Chladek, Ed. 
Polishtenamias oc alate CAOHTITIC) Veeranel Sete ern eae Wed., Sun. 17,500 
Gornik Pub. Corp., Inc. 
Polishiaciieeutcen ETACa Wie qoute eae ere Thy (vee, setae 6,400 
S. J. Tyburski, Pub. & Ed. 
Ukrainian ....... IVES scorn cuelstejevcheteta etetetere reteterh Bis die aves ache oe 4,800 
Russian Orthodox Catholic Mutual Aid Society, Pub.—Revy. Peter Kohanik, Ed. 
; Lithuanian ...... evynes Balsas ee shen ae éd.;) (Sate ,000 
Lithuanian Industrial Corp., Pub—B. Bumas, Ed. 
‘ German 2..csisiesej) VV a chter eit anya ee MMi Bane Soc codac 3,600 
Felix Wenger & Gustav Siesing, Pub. & Ed. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Newporte mivcceeise Taliatie Sia hckicee eo Sea sit pide ey ete rereine siete Sats. 2.1) Sees 1,400 
Russo Pub. Co., Pub.—Marco A. Russo, Ed. 
Pawtucket ...... Pirench esc anes Le Jean Baptiste 2. .....: Fri. siete 5,600 
. B. B. Brazeau, Pub. & Ed. 
Providence ..... eltalian! Mannie Corriere del RO Tec scene ve Sat. eens 3,000 
La Liberta, Pub.—-Alfredo Pinc, Ed. 
Ltalian eee Ls’ Ee. ‘deli Ro" Leena Thi, & cas See 4,000 
Frederico Curzio & Co. 
Woonsocket ..... French Paltz scac es La. Tribune, ie netech ee DexSun., A.B.C. 3,271 
La Tribune Fub. Co., Inc., Pub.—J. B. A. Savard, Ed. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Caniton. yet ns ae Not-Dan> Galvc. os Visergutten! |<... ctee eee oe Th, 2.34 «eee 9,925 
Visergutten Pub Co., Inc., Pub.—Gustav Amlund, Ed. 
Runelca) oc) seen German elise seu LAL SCHa Wieenols ae eit renee h.. sc soon 3,256 
Gustav Mauser & Otto H. Froh, Pub. & Eds. 
Sioux Falls 22.1); Nor.-Dan. Aetsi= sLDEMMAG tee Nevete mryraeensi ticles THe ciate erate 4,700 
Fremad Pub. Co., Pub.—J. F. Strass, Ed. 
TENNESSEE 
Memphis «...6. svc Tealiany in dats oo 6 Corriere Italiano .:...:<. ‘Lh... ape eee 1,500 
Corriere Pub. Ce., Pub.—Maric Chiozza, Ed. 
TEXAS 
AUST... ees eS Wedishepanterei es Texas! Posten +. 200. sence Th). 3. eee 4,572 
Texas Posten Pub. Co., Pub.—J. M. Ojerholm, Ed. 
German ',.cars s\ce s, Wochenblate meee enmeeeh "Th. A+.~.aeee eee 2,640 
W. A. Trenckmann, Pub. & Ed. 
Dallas Se ack pléalian ss o5 ik ae. Tribuna Wtaliana ssesene ee Satis. Festa 8,102 
Papa & Adin, Fub.—L. E. Adin, Ed 
Ee Pasomees tines Spanishe Nes sqidteteite La’ Patriaiakh eeese ens D/S. exMon. .... 8,054 
Compania Editora de la Patria, Pub.—Silvestre Tarrazas. Ed. 
Spanish ......... Revista *Catolica ys. svascun SinAca eee eee 11,471 
Jesuit Fathers, Pubs. & Eds. 
Sovanish Wr... eki ce Revista Illustrada <....... Mo: * Sveti 4,000 
Camilo Padilla, Pub. & Ed. ; 
Fayetteville ..... Bohemian ....... Vestnik: Bee Sita ei eee Wed.. 2.s)sien eee 6,434 
estnik Pub. Co., Pub.—Joseph Tapal, Ed. 
Fredericksburg ..German .........Wochenblatt .............Th. .....sseee.. 2,100 
Fredericksburg Pub. Co., Pub.—O. R. Schumacher, Ed. 
Giddings ........ German .........Deutsche Volksblatt ...... This: Sohnseeae 900 
J. A. Proske, Pub. & Ed. 
Hallettsville ..... Bohemian ....... Novy) Domov Se. s es eee ss Mons, hee oe 3,750 
os. Kopecky, Pub. & Ed. 
Houston ..... ».eBohemian ....... TexamUttecsc eee aoa A id hee aor ci Sige 3,000 
J. Drozda, Pub. & Ed. 
La Grange ......German .........Deutsche Zeitung 4... Pe ete Wren Sint) Aoies 1,300 
George Hausler, Fub. & Ed. 
Bohemian) )\....5..Svobodal-A-vita.nt ee eee Ad Ws RPL ets aie iy 2,200 
A. & George L. Haidusek & Jos. Koss, Pubs. & Eds. 
Laredo. oak eise Spanish: 41.906 <t. a Anunciador de Laredo..... Wiss. % eee 2,000 
Idar Pub. Co., Pub—Eduardo Idar, Ed. 
New Braunfels ..German ......... Leitaneh Shee. tees eee a: es a svermn mee ereiene 2,825 
ew Braunfels Zeitung Pub. Co.. Pub.—G. F. Oheim, Ed. 
San Antonio bos yWANISH. s.shlalnietele ts EpCCal Stars ere eielels oe comely Santes. 25 sets tee 7,000 
La Epoca Pub. Co., Pub.—Jose Ouiroga, Ed. 
German .........Freie Presse fiir Texas .. Wed, ......... 0 10,100 
Robert Penniger, Pub. & Ed. 
Spanish #sute coe L’Imparcial de Texas..... Tite orn oe eee) O00) 
F. A. Chapa, Pub. & Ed. 
Spanish’ .clecass' diasievetisa Seen thee alae D/Si Acs seine 17,355 
La SPrensameey: siuecocent Wied is meting ecereter 12,000 
Ignacio E. Lorzano, Pub. & Fad. 
SEetiiNwe cocacioves German). oy cs see ZONED ence ce wae sieie, Mele cere TE 1,100 
The Co-operative Pub. Co., Eh,—Fd. Hering, Ed. 
Paylor -.Miacntectrc. Bohemian ac ece Nasinec tiie de sco sistas eLbe eetec aaa 1,900 
Nasinec Pub. Co. 
Rohemian ....... Al exasky" Rolnile sane cies etes M6. etc 6b sc 5,282 
Nasinec Pub. Co., Pub.—-Louis Dungres, Ed. 
Wt COie yals prec teerertes German sec Post oes. oiets cinceceeee seleee LNieee ee eee 3,500 
Ad. Schack, Pub. & Ed. 
Wrest jsls sade’ «Bohemian ....... Cechoslovak and 
Westske Noviny <..:.%eH tl) sess eee 3,500 


Cechoslovak Pub. Co. 
(Continued on page 241) 
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BY STATES AND CITIES 
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Publication 


City Language Newspaper Frequency Cire. 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City....German . “Beobathter os... pase cee were a i a -ae a eR 2,000 
Beobachter Pub. zo ‘Pub. —_Ww illy Wehler, Ed. 
Nor.-Dan. ...0::5 Bike Wikies cave c w'sWlne SEAS: . nip cata oe Sas 2,600 
Bikuben Pub. Sa Pub. —John S. Hansen, Ed. 
Japanese ....++es Utah Nippo ......++s.e0e DVS: fsctiwukiers 3,000 
U. Terasawa, Pub. & Ed. 
Swedish ...00+¢+0 Ulta POGten cs sac scsi arn Wied Fes ielcitacs stees 2,600 
Utah Posten Fub. Co. 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle .....-.- eccktalian 2a. ceceses Gazzetta Italiana ........ pt i ae ORE IOe 4,000 
Chiappa & Bassetti, Pubs. & Eds. 
Japanese «...+++> Great Northern 
Daily News ....++++++- Ty) ExSUN a. cerns tne 5,512 
Japanese ......+- North American Times....DexSun. .....-. 8,451 
S. K. Arima, PP ub aM. Mikami, Ed. 
Swedish ......+..- Svenska Eacific Tribunen..Th. ...--++-+++++ 9,500 
Pacific Tribune zat. Co., Inc., Pub.—Mils Gillgren, Ed. 
Nor.-Den. <i. cc0s Washington Posten ...... Beh edad shatiials Ons 14,800 
Gunnar Lund, "Pub. ‘& Ed. 
Gerad tessa. sie Washington Staatszeitung..Th. ....----++++- 9,000 
Seattle Ptg. & "Pub. CO., Pub). Jackle, Ed. 
Spokane ........German ... .. Washington Post .....++- PT Hise etsteiatosal «)s.vils 7,000 
A. E. Kern, Pub. & Ed. 
Tacoma ie Cine cS wedishticc serine. .Puget Sound Posten.....- WWE en kieeodciod.s 1,600 
T. Sandegren, Pub. 
Nor.-Dan. .....+-Tidende ...ss.eeeseeeeees TrEaPereaaenye oie arotecers 5,500 
O. M. Overn, Fub. & Ed. 
German . .Wacht am Sunde........- 4 Wiha AenSO Oe 960 


Aurther Weichbrod, Pub. "& ‘Ed. 


WEST VIRGINIA F 
Wheeling .....-- Polish s...63s 054° Polak w West Virginii... Fri, ....+++++++ 3,470 
West Virginia Pcle Pub. Co. 


WISCONSIN 
Antigo .....-- ,German .........Banmer ..ssseeeeeeece Enel se aiaiselerels bs 1,000 
Ed. Goebel, Pub. & Ed. 
Appleton .......-German . .Volksfreund ......sse0+ Acti Ts Jagan ano Os 3,348 
Meyer Press, Inc., Pub. Otto W. Speier: Ed. 
Eau Claire ......Nor, GM Sao ieie’ = Relort oid heen ff Pane ae eRe Shes 4,300 
Fremad Pub. ee ; Pub.—Waldemar hoeaet Ed. 
Fountain C. .....Germ . Buffalo Co. Republikaner. BOT Wits atte infersisienn sels 623 
aig (ahdwebr, ‘Pub. & “Ed 
Hamburg .....-- Germ. sew oee Gefliigel-Ziichter ....-++00 Moches sateiicticek 3020 
“Gefiagel. Zichter Pub. Co. ; “Bub.—Henry E. Voight, Ed. 
La Crosse ......»Bohemian ......- Viastenec ...ceeceeccccece setae ere, rare .» 4,800 
John Soukup, Pub. & Ed. 
Madison .....--.Nor.-Dan. Be PATHETIC A Wiars 6.02/e.a\a\s'o\e siele AA Pai) Ban Ac oCOOO 9,313 
Amerika Pub. Co., Aga —Rasmus B. Anderson, Ed. 
German .... .Wisconsin Botschafter ....Fri. .-++-++++++s 2,600 
Blied Ftg. vis 
Manitowoc ...--- German . PP OSET cattails tavelele wiprelle- si aloeue ET histaefate, cielsrsis) svaness 1,480 
Manitowoc Ptg. Co., “Pub. —_w — Wittman, Ed. 
Milwaukee ....-- German ,AMETICA once ccceeneceses UY Aloe nis is ayaeierts allotaye 47,491 
H. O. Brunder, Pub. "Gustav Haas, Ed. 
Bohemian ....+-- Cechoslovak .....+-+seeere Satey cccicteeseeuerus 10,560 
J. V. Klabouch, Pub. & Ed. 
Bohemian ......-. Domacnost ....e.-eeeee PP UMCULE bare canines’ 8,000 
Damacnost Pub. Co., Pub.—F. W. Kubis, Ed. 
German ... «Excelsior .....ee++> BS, owe L haa tetera :elspoasiaceher*}= 5,800 
Excelsior Pub. Co., Pub. “Henry Hermann, Ed. 
German ....0... , eHausfrau ..cccerecsceecs wUVEGL We, «: ieibyorste sieiere 33,000 
Die Hausfrau Pub. Co. 
German . -Haus und Bauernfreund...Fri. ...+++++++- 50,224 
H. O. Brumder, Pub. — ‘Fans Buschbauer, Ed 
German . eElerold lites sw bine cies oie pe LPGEOUM. «ceases 27,642 
H. O. Brumder, Pub. Gustav Haas, Ed. 
Jewish §. .sc% 010% Jewish PresS ..++++++ee SE VWVEd oe ciatelacd vis traci 5,000 
Jewish Pub Co. 
Polish .c0cecceees Kuryer Polski .....--+++- OS Aerie. 32,090 
Sais’ aqinoe-< oes 51,233 
Kuryer Pub. Co., Pub.—S. Zowski, Ed. 
German eer .Landmann ....+.«-.. wattaes Dat Eiaascistien = 30s 2 10,700 
Excelsior Pub. Co. 
Polish 000s c000+ Nowiny Polski ......+++. DirexSun.. 16) eset 10,400 
_ Nowiny Pub. G0 , Pub.—T. A. Jaziorkow ski, Ed. 
Germ SFundschatt, «. cies cece cice WEdey ccciciniciee states 20,160 
H. O. Brumder, Pech) ** ‘Albert W. Schultz, Ed. 
Slovenian .....+. saesepil® J BRIAR A OOOO Lika te oct anonctes 1,377 
Frank X. Veranich, Pub. & E 
German . ater SEER AY pea! yo Oc 35,240 
H. O. Brumder, Pub. “Gustave Haas, Ed. 
Jewish .......+++ Wochenblatt ....+.-- Med ath: cee ace 5,000 
Isador S. Horwitz, Pub. & Ed. 
Racine .........Nor.-Dan veeeeesFolkets Avis .-seeeeeeees es ae onnapocuoce 5,000 
C. Rasmussen Co. 
Sauk City ......,.German .Pionier Presse ...-- POAC Heo Gam ooo 875 
Max H. Ninman, Pub. "& Ed 
Shawano ........German ... “Wochenblatt 160+. s0ss ML Es mactacsieysl scare: 6s. & 1,342 
Arthur Mathwig, Pub: & ‘Ed. 
Sheboygan ......German ..... wAmerika ...ceessseeeeees SEE sii she lare.<1 pe islaye 1,368 
Sheboygan Fub. Co., Pub. “Oscar F. Huhn, Ed. 
German . National Demokrat te te WV Geena ata oa cere 2,500 
Demokrat Ptg. te i Pub. “William re Ed. 
German .....---:; 7 AT ie ot Oe Migth abet qonocen 740 
Sheboygan Pub. ara ., Pub.—Oscar F. Huhn, Ed. 
Stevens Pt. ..-- Polish ...cseseess Gwiazda Polarna ....eeeeeSat. seeeeeerees 100,143 
Worzalla = a Pub. —J. A. Worzalla, Ed. 
.Rolnik Shs icRORe LOE Bae Races taste s"«.8'e 23,566 
Worzalla Pub coe “Pub. eae “A. Worzalla, Ed. 
Superior ee eee eFinnish Rape Que Funikki ..... Bo SABER cf eS corr usd. 10,500 
Tyomies Pub. Co. : 4 
Nor.-Dan. .---++> Tidende ....... MS hisin nak Liomercscfenes sas 5,000 
Fuhr Pub. & Ptg. Co., Pub —J. J. Fuhr, Ed. 
innish ....- ~Tyomies .....+0- wecceeeeel?/S, exMon.....12,430 
Tyomies Pub. ne ., Pub. - “Henry Koski, Ed. 
Watertown ......German ..+.+s+++ Weltbirger a dees a DORR ES GE ODOR Re kL 
Kreuger & Schwundke, La et R. Krueger, Ed. 
Wausau ....------ Germa -Wisconsin Wochenblatt....Fri. ......+++-+. 9,600 


Westlicher Herold. Pub. Con ie “Pub,—Herman Reimann, Ed. 
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BY LANGUAGES 


Publication 


City Newspaper Frequency Cire. 
Boston ..+e+eses Dielli aT esa sow ates eked ler Ei linisine 26 see 23209 
Pan-Albanian Federation “Batra”. 
ARABIC Brooklyn weAl-Bayan secscscessoecenedt TT SAbac erts 5,000 
. Baddour Pub. fhe Ed. 
Brooklyn .....-- Bagle: «sie ae eiemes oes see SS. atc aeas we baie 2,500 


N. G. Badran, Pub. & Ed. 
(Continued on page 242) 


fe PAPER CO., 


Ys NQUIRIES 
035 FOR NEWSPRINT, HALF- 


.025 
.0175 


ef 342 Madison Avenue, 
ob NEW YORK, N. Y. 


.0275 
.0475 


241 


4 The BOWATER 


INc. 


SO LLC) ED 


i TONE NEWSPRINT, ROTA- 
047s GRAVEUR AND ALL CLASSES 
04 OF BOOK PAPER. 

025 

025 

-03 € 

025 


Sole distributors in the United States for 


035 THE NEWFOUNDLAND 


POWER & PAPER CO. 


(under construction capacity 400 tons daily) 


Telephone Vanderbilt 7186 


“Covers the Anthracite Field” 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
SUNDAY ONLY 


No one daily can cover the 
wide territory reached by the 
Wilkes-Barre Telegram. The 
best Sunday paper in Penn- 
sylvania outside of the metro- 
politan districts. 


SELLS FOR EIGHT CENTS. 


12,000 Circulation 


GEORGE B. DAVID CO. 


fa 110 East 42nd St., New York City 
te Foreign Representative 


.035 


WILKES-BARRE TELEGRAM 


No 
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NEWSPRINT 


DOMESTIC 
CANADIAN 


ROLLS and SHEETS 


CONTRACT and SPOT 


Beaver Pulp & Paper Co., Inc. 


S West 40th St. New York 


Eee by Pao OmNaee EO NG eAwC eee 9 824 


Records Show That 


THE ALLENTOWN (PA.) 
MORNING CALL 


Leads the Lehigh Valley both in 
Local and National Advertising. 


This consistent Leadership has been 
attained and is being maintained be- 
cause of its RESULT PRODUC- 
ING CIRCULATION. 


You Get Coverage When You 
Place Your Copy in the Call. 


Allentown Call Publishing Co., Inc., 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Publishers 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Representatives 
New York Philadelphia Chicago 
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BY LANGUAGES 
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Publication 
City Newspaper Frequency Circ. Rate 
ARABIC—Continued 
New York......./ Al-Hoda Vyceratete on eat D'S; buenos 5,000 .07 
Naoum A. Mokarzel Pub, & Ed. 
New York)....... Ash?Shaab, a-wee cinta, AID yer dsybbels a= one 2,000 .035 
Joseph M. Khoury, Pub. & Ed. 
NewmeWViarikecver ners As:Say chit toe. pehenanteeee Mon’) ‘Tibet iets 2,500 .045 
A. A. Haddod, Pub. & Ed. 
New  York.nons 2 Meraat-ul-Gharb) i........- DexSuntercesaer 4,000 0475 
Najeeb M. Diab, Pub. & Ed. 
ARMENIAN Eresnos Galen see Aisbarez tus er. sei eke iatere Tu., Frity= ones 2,000 .015 
Asbarez Pub. Co. 
Chieseo race. cee Eritassard Hayastan.......Mon. Wed. Fri. -25,000 .015 
Eritassard Hayastan Pub. Ca. : 
Boston eye ota Bailar Wehr Se ees see D/ Sy cre sielenenetete 5,000 .03 
Baikar Publishing Co. : 
Bobton aie cc eee. Hairenile” (a. 6 rete eee D/SunexMon. .. 5,000 .04 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation, Pub.-—R. Tarpinian. Ed. 
New York.-..... Gotchnag® sa .uremer ee Sat, Qo ace 2,500 .035 
Gotehnag Pub. Co.. Inc. 
ASSYRIAN Hartford, Conn..Assyrian American Courier.W. ........-..-. 5,000 .07 
Joel E. Werda, Pub. & Ed. 
BOHEMIAN Chicago: iru. etesAmericam meee Pete eee. Mon., (‘Th eee 34,686 0715 
August Geringer, Pub.—\V, A. Geringer, Ed. 
(Chicago mmr enter < Denny Hlasatelye eee eae Dut 2b: ee eee 34,100 .08 
Denni Mlasataln seeieeee ace S$... washer ‘Mae 10 
Denni Hlasatel Printing & Pub. Co. 
Chica goll ieen Duchy Casule s, yaa powenere 5... . Ghee eae 34,742 .07 
August Geringer, Pub.—V. A Geringer, Ed 
Chicago! * anon Hilasatel! wen cme. winddeceies Tu. Erica 46,000 12 
Denni Hlasatel Printing & Pub. Co, 
Chicagoan aes ce Hospodarske Listy........ S/M.. -s..aeen see 3,442 .035 
Bohemian Benedictine Press. 7 
Chicago prs. /)cn ca tolicmeeree bee eee Tuo h rita 9,681 .06 
Bohemian Benedictine Press 
Chicacoplenn nak NarodiMiiiners ocean ee nee: D/S: cee 3,369 04 
Bohemian Benedictine Press. 
Chicagow vejejecns sel ritell Ditek es .exen wee Th:: ‘2.3. teeteraie 5,195 .035 
Bohemian Benedictine Press. 
Chicago nese. a es SLAVE Rs onste sca/ste ee oer ene Tus Prijcaeaee 22,161 .07 
August Geringer, Pub.—\. A. Geringer, Ed. 
hicago) .1.,....-Spravedinostecm «.a> ae D/S*' (.c.ceeeeeee 9,000 05 
Bohemian Socialist Party, Pub.—V. Miniberger, Ed 
Chicago #.bjafare eI SOLEK) tyels,« eefnis eatin Weds) .:'s.deastuetete 7,000 04 
Sotek Publishing Co., Pub.—Frank N. Novak, Ed. 
SVOLiOst Scns aie D/ Si. .ferornee tee 28,680 .08 
August Geringer, Pub.—V. A. Geringer, Ed. 
(AN pone METRO boo cme Aone Mon Db ieee 6,006 .05 
Bohemian Socialist Party, Pub.—V. Miniberger, Ed. 
Zenskew Witsty etme ee tes Fortney Dh. eee 3,000 .0375 
Zenske Listy Pub. Co. 
Cicero, “Tl coe Predmestske Listy........ Sat.- ‘202s ee 4,500 .04 
Bohemian Pub. Co., Pub.—Dagobert Novak, Ed. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. Jovsky Vestnik.......... D/S:;.... ose 1,214 .02 
August Geringer, Pub—V. A. Geringer, Ed. 
LASty: (itinet ieee, orheroree Th. is J ae 252118) 025 
Frank Hradecky, Pub. & Ed 5 
Baltimore’... 0 hele grat Stee c ano Sees Fri, avs eee 1,000 .055 
Bohemian-American Pub. Co 
Baltimorske Listy, <1... ..200lons / Thee 3,000 .02 
August Geringer, Pub.—V, A. Geringer, Ed. 
St Pas OMis)y, bevcta cs Ceskan Zenaiaon.. eee S/M2-3. ke eee 17,986 .07 


Bohemian Literary Society, Pub. Hynek Dostal, Ed. 
Filasil. oR aot «Dal Frit aoe 18,432 .10 
Bohemian Literary Society, Pub.—Hynek Dostal, Ed. 
LAS yn cee seater hl Sat.: tickers 7,800 .08 
Louis Novak, Pub. & Ed. 
Clarkson, Neb... Domaci Nowiny & Osvena. 


rcs Zapadu tae ania renreacee Tuy. oie tee eee & 5,800 .025 
Odvarka Brothers, Pub. & Ed. 
Omaha, Neb.....Bratrsky Vestnik.......... M... ct ce ee 20,500 .1075 
Stanislav Serpan, Pub. & Ed. 
Elospodar?pten ee elenees ne S/M.., «etiaoe ete 26,87 Gms 
Nationa! Printing Co., Inc., Pub.—Joseph Brezacek, Ed. 
New W8Y okies: New Yorske Listy....... D/SH 4. aero 11,750 .06 
New York Listy Pub. Co., Pub.—John Krobost, Ed. 
INedelowa ict nee ane Stn. Wit. eee 12,500 06 
New York Listy Pub. Co., Pub.—John Krobost, Ed. 
Cleveland S sssteke JAIME TICa TINS See en ee ee DAS.” csi a ae 13,735 0535 


2 es SVEL. Sen cSe ee arch eee ex Thy Beye 10,985 .045 
Svet Printing & Publishing Co., Pub.—E, J. Kritak and Vaclav Khop, Eds. 
Oklahoma City..,Oklahomske Noviny2=> 2k3 Mon., -THitae. ya es000 02 
August Geringer, Fub.—V. A. Geringer, Fd. 
Pittsburgh, Pa...Alleghenske histy S000 eee Mon Th eee 3,000 02 
August Geringer, Fub.—V. A. Geringer, Ed." <5) <5 ee ee 
j Fayetteville, Tex. Vestnik ......... op ee celces WEG: eae 6,434 035 
Vesnik Publishing Co., Pub.—Joseph Tapal, Ed. 
Hallettsville, Tex.Novy Domov....... sienna aie Mon: Thi i iene 3,750 02 
Joseph Kopecky, Pub. & Ed. 
Houston, ) Lexi, jahexan sapere eee Th: ©)... 20a ae 3,000 .0275 
J. Drozda, Pub. & Ed 
La Grange, TexwSvobodalen.sceas cue sees Th. -.. 2. ceee ae0O man gas 
A. & Geo. L. Haidusek & Jos. Koss, Pub. & Ed. 
‘aylort) sitexctr:e Nasiniec Wa. oat aa cote Th: ->..eeh ee 1,900 02 
Nasinec Pub. Co., Pub.—Louis Dugres, Ed. 
Méxasky “Rolie see ea. Mo oi 5 eee 5,282 035 
Nasinec Pub. Co. 
West, ‘Textcia 4, Cechoslovak &  Westske. 
ING Ving ert oe ee ee Fit pos cae soa 3,500 .03 
Cechoslovak Pub. Co. 
La_ Crosse, Wis..Vlastenec ............-... Thi 222 Aes ate 4,800 .03 
John Soukup, Pub, & Ed. 
Milwaukee, Wis.Cechoslovak ............. Sat.< ASR Rees 10,560 .0715 
J. V. Klabouch, Pub. & Ed. 
Domiocnost! maea tem ae ee Weds eek cee 8,000 .035 
Damocnost Pub. Co., Pub.—J. W. Kubis, Ed. 
BULGARIAN Granite City, Ill.Naroden Glas............. D, exSims cco aos 
Naroden Glas Fub. Co., Pub.—Vasil Grammaticoff, Ed. 
CARPATHO- 
RUSSIAN New Yorke wunvncrers DD Gai gaserussabheith-oosshayerens tears DiS epinonsenistonneuerons 17,310  .08 
Orient Pub. Co., Inc., Pub.—M. J. Hanchin, Ed. 
Golds*Ritsiawic esiek lat cae Weed tithe tonchts aoe 1,600 .025 


Carpatho-Russian Pub. Asen., Pub.—W. S. Cherniak, Ed. 
Homestead, Pa. --Amerikansky Russky Viest- Russ. Ed. Th.... 8,000 03 


LITE ses Sapepeteyefetayein rovaavarsettee Slovak Ed. Th..40,000 .10 
Greek Catholic Union of the U. S. 
Sokol Sojedinenija........ CUT oe eaten eee 12,500 .05 
Greek Catholic Union of the U. S., Pub.—Peter J. Marcko, Ed. 
Meclveesporta Paraerosvilaleenny an anne eee ‘Dh: =. Ate ee 75800 .035 
Poosvita Pub. Co. 
CHINESE San Francisco...Chinese World............ D esSuner sh. .: 8,079 .07 


Editor 
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Publication 


City Newspaper Frequency Cire. 
CHINESE—Centinued 

Chung Sai Yat Po........ DD, exSpn Ade oe 5,008 

Chung Sai Yat Po Pub. Co., Pub.—Ng Poon Chew, Ed. 
Young Ghana.< << sansa’. DE GXS0N. nay mae 6,200 

Yong China Pub, Co., Fub.—Lee Goot Chee & Fong Ming Po, Editors 

NG@w SXO8K. «a-caes Chinese Reform News....Wed. .......... 5,275 

Chinese Reform News Pub. Co..Pub.—Kung Y. Sang, Ed. 


Chinese Republic News....Sat. 5,500 
Chinese Republic News Pub. Co. 
CROATIAN Los Angeles..... Sokol Republika.......... De civic teu ieletira eeegae 
Sokol Pub. Co., Pub.—Victer Vojvodich, Ed. 
CRICOEO A. kisre. ais ae Picyatsio Glasmiites. suis sia 0.0 RU ALe, NY eielt Pavarsio'e 12,000 
I. F. Lupis-Vukic. 
US ET aS ae aeRO SS GUMENS hii taxcksrcice e 10,000 
John R. Palandech. 
CalendOb eV NERCH nore ELE VAESHR crete e aussi wee oss e's Dadian Se aie 69 2,846 
Croatian Pub, Co. 
New York City.. Hrvatski List & Danica. 
Pa rwatstea. Fic aviciccerers aieis'> 00 We. Oavsiete|i< 8,000 
Hrvatski Pub. Co., Inc., Pub.—John Kresic, Ed. 
Jugoslovenski Svijet....... D/S.exMon. .... 4,637 
Southern Slav News Co., Inc., Pub.—Miles Petrak, Ed. 
ESTHONIAN Mew We Of lke Grey ows eTINA TGGRANG, cies. hele ee ca sajssepie by 1,000 
Esthonian Gospel Society, Pub.—Andres Teterman, Ed. 
FINNISH Worcester, Mass.Eteenpain ..............5. D/S. exMon. .... 7,142 
Eteenpain Co-operative Society Pub. & Ed. 
Fitchburg, Mass..Nykyaika ............... Moy. nina eeiscrehe 4,000 
Raivaaja Pub. Co., Inc. 
RAT VARTA cielaiete stereteterert icone DyexStimie teria. 7,056 
Raivaaja Fub. Co., Inc. 
Pohjac. Tatttiny. +...0ti weeks Tu.) Tawi, Sa, 1,552 
North Star Pub. Co., Inc., Pub.—August Kangas, Ed. 
Calumet, ICE... Walvoja Wa slofec'e nate eine! a'stelee ‘Tuten mat..c. 5,000 
Finnish Rep. Ptg. Co., Fub.—Victor M. Burman, Ed 
Hancock, Mich..Amerikan Suometar Ebi Lae Poat. ss < 6900 
Finnish Lutheran Book Concern. 
IRATE 5 tepale x eletata interne tel Faia Mette Macc dec 1,260 
Finnish Lutheran Book Concern 
Nuorten Ystava. AL sume or cle tertonets: suers 2,500 
Finnish Luthern Book Concern, Pub.—Rev. H. “Hillila, Ed. 
Lronwood,,” Mich, Auttaja oc icies vias ie apres Wee ites o cass 2,100 
Finnish Evan. Lutheran Nat’! Church of America, Pub.—Rev. Arne Wasunta, 
Duluth, Minn,....Industrialisti ............. DPS ses sees cous 8,450 
Workers Sccialist Pub. Can Pub.—Paul Miller, Ed. 
Paivatehtt Peewee eeilega Dy Simereters Sersteusts 4,950 
Finnish Daily Pub. Co., Pub.—A. Lundqvist, Ed. 
Siirtolainen! ja cttes ent s/o Whe gets 26 aici ecs 6,000 
Finnish Daily Pub. Co. 
New York: Mills, 
Md a 8A ar Uusi “Kotinmaagio.... <5 ae. TD Ategp ee LLELepeleretetsions 8,112 
People’s Voice Pub. Co., Inc., Pub.—Toivo Hiltunen, Ed. 
Bropklyns ses s-2 New York Uutiset........ Taoelh. sat 7,877 
Finnish Newspaper C»., Inc. 
New Y ork.......Svenck-Finsk Budberaren..M. .........05. 
Swedish-Finnish Evangelical Missionary So. of America, Pub.—Rev. 
Astoria, Ore..... PP OVGEW cle ocean loves o.a:elace sats DwexSusr e525. 550 3927 
Western Workmen’s Pub. Society, Inc., Pub.—S. W. Syvanen, Ed. 
"POVeEtAT Ts ciate oe g eo ee 8 WPtE:? DAG aera leteheretoue 12,837 
Western Workmen’s Pub. Society, Inc. 
Staperior,. Wisin. ky OMUeSUM o cterMichecis cide ciamiers D/S. exMon. .12,430 
Tyomies Fub. Co., Pub—Henry Koski, Ed. 
ne ne Sy Miinirsisistetecie 10,500 
Tyomies Pub. Co. 
FRENCH Los Angeles..... Union Nouvelle.......,... Sate Soca claiere.crate 5,000 
U. N. Pub. Co., Pub.—Maurice Fog, Ed. 
San Francisco....L’Echo de L’Ouest........ DY Stats site. 1,965 
Leon L. Ray. 
) Franco Californien........ LUNN atts aveVete: stcre ie 2,162 
Franco California Pub. Co. 
Convent, La..... DaptexUaa g cit. aleve eterehetate si os: 5 Serta ceretacsis ci 350 
E. J. Dicharry, Pub. & Ed 
New Orleans.....Guepe de GacNuOrl)...... Sat.” occ seer 35 800 
J. G. De Baroncelli, Pub. pa 
Biddeford, Me... .Justice es Birddetords oe la ET. ty. ise ice 2,000 
Justice Pub. Co., Pub.—J. C. Bolduc, Ed. 
Lewiston, Me,....Le Wevanaes Pr ARO Mon., Wed., Fri. 1,520 
J. B. Couture, Pub. & Ed. 
Fall River, Mass.I,’Independant ........... HD NESS tae, 2 aed 2,761 
Independant Pub. Co., Pub.—G De Tonnancour, Ed. 
Haverhill, Mass. Le. Gitoyen. so acckh Canes PDA oateia setae orkve, ek aee 
Lambert & Co. 
Holyoke, Mass.,.La.Justice........6. 000 oes ME Th... Peketeteneer oto sips 3,800 
La Justice Pub. Co., Inc., Pub.—Joseph Lussier, Ed. 
Lawrence, Mass..Courrier de Lawrence..... Erin’ i. Siete te ais tevere 2,800 
The Wood Press, Inc., Pub—Herigauit H. Pelletier, Ed. 
Lowell,-, Mass... .«Le. Clairon’ 202% 11s diester aty 2,200 
Le Clairon Pub. Co. 
EAE EGUe T etery..« Seas Oentoe eis: IDVASE? Raaane ona 4,450 
L’Etoile Pub. Co. 
Deyotis » Massa ss uevicynnols....giclwithere sc Weediiiicen eneeiad.05500 
Lynnois Pub. Co. 
New Bedford. 
Mass. L’Independantijss ev. 0c DvéexSun.. te. ../. 2,298 
Independant Pub. Co., Pub.—J. A. Smith, Ed. 
Piguam, Nviass'., sEVEL Mista siaicleisteistttiae 6 <0 | Sian RCA OT RRO 1,450 
Le Reveil Pub. Co. 
Salem, Mass..... Courrier de Salem........ DHS crotedereroreisceietecs 3,750 
Courrier Pub. Co. 
Worcester, Mass.L’Opinion Publique........ Ds lexS#inhyisd ss. 5,689 
Belisle Ptg. & Pub. Co., Pub—Henri De Vitry, Ed. 
Detroite  tNisohs.c. Prancias. (Pourtousis eer. Mo a cle neice vcaiees 5,200 
French Pub. Co., Pub.—George O. Lory, Ed. 
Minneapolis L’Eco de L’Ouest......... Birth. <jekhasce cake 5,000 
A. H. Demeules, Pub. & Ed. 
Manchester, N. H.L’Avenir National.......- DexSun. A.B.C. 4,039 
L’Avenir Nat’! Pub. Co., Pub.—J. E. Bernier, Ed. 
Nashua, Noott... L'Tapartial os adle.ctewale 003 « Pie eee Sat. sc 2,965: 
. A. Biron, Pub & Ed. 
New York....... Courrier des Etats Unis...Unis D. ........ 7,952 
DUNG) c's oretaldve trae 12,760 
H. P. Sampers Co., Pub. & Ed. 
Pawtucket, R. I.Le Jean Baptiste.......... Bite ciclseete Mera ;000 
J. B. B. Brazeau, Pub. & Ed. 
Woonsocket, R. J.La Tribune .............. D. exSun. ABC.. 3,271 
La Tribune Pub. Co., Inc., Pub.—J. B. A., Savard, Ed. 
GERMAN Little Rock, Ark.Arkansas Echo............ TBs ts, itofscrat eke ae pe 00 
Arkansas Echo Pub., Co., Pub.—C. Meurer, Ed. 
Fresno, Cal..... Cahfornia’ Post... 07. sae se ALI Wate § sce bun ote 3,000 
German Pub. Co. 
Los Angeles..... Cal. Staats-Zeitung........ Babs: gfgt cata notes 9,400 
Edward Stuetz, Pub.—Otto Vogel, e 
San Francisco. .-Galifornia” Demokrat ... 60. SUM. cecowcswsee 4,590 
California sae Co. 
Denver ....++..eColorado Herald.......... Wed. & Sun..... 14,300 


Colorado Herald Pub. Co., Pub.—H. H. Fast, Ed. 
(Continued on page 244) 
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Don’t be fooled by an imitation. 
with a Reputation 


CON eee 


“Premier” Dry 


Reg. Pat. Off. U. “Sold on Merit” 


CAMDEN DAILY COURIER 


Largest Daily Circulation in Camden and South 


Established 1881 


Jersey 


Buy the Mat 


Mats 


J. David Stern, Editor and Publisher W. L. Tushingham, 


Business Mer. 


Camden, N. J., 1923. 
Premier Flong Co., 
New York City. 
rentlemen: 
As we have been 
over a year, we can 
satisfaction in every 


using 
truly 
way. 


your dry mat now 


say that this mat gives us 


continuously for 
pertect 


So many publishers have commented so favorably on the very 


attractive- paper that we are turning out and were surprised 
find that we had accomplished it with the use of dry mats. 
You have a very satisfactory product in every way. 
Very truly yours, 
Camden Daily Courier, 
W. L. Tushingham, 
Business Manager 


Publishers are requested to send trial order 
Mats. You can obtain the 


at the case { 


same results Sam ple Sent Gratis. 


MM wine 


to 


> for the new Premier 


Premier Flong Company 


KARL HAGENBACHER 
P. O. Box 671, New York, N. Y., City Hall Station 
Sales Office 258 Broadway 


Live Colors— 
Uniform Registry— 


Better Printing— 


essential factors in the popular 
business of getting maximum 
circulation and prestige results 


from 


Colored Comic Sections 


WEEKLY 
FILLER PAGE 
FEATURE 
MAT 
SERVICE 


We can enhance the value DAILY 
AND 
SUNDAY 


MAT 


of your comic page classics 
by superior color printing. 


- 5 rye fed Seana 
Proper and artistic presenta Sen 


tion assured. 


—— 


WRITE FOR 
PROOFS 


Write for proofs 
and _ prices—today 


AND 
COPY FORM 


WRITE FOR 
PROOFS 


THE WORLD COLOR PRINTING CO. 


Est. 1900 R. S. Grable, Pres. 


“Color Printers to the Nation’s Publishers” 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Philadelphia Atlanta 
be 


THE FRED COX SERVICE 


TWENTY CAMPAIGNS NOW 


We specialize in the building of 
permanent circulation—making  ness-like plan which has 
maximum increases at minimum ex- ALWAYS succeeded wherever 
pense and effort. 


You pay us AFTER you get re- 
never have—it costs you nothing. 


You take no risk—make no in- 
vestment. 


Pierce Bldg. 


TYPE- BORDERS: ORNAMENTS 
BRASS RULE 


Printers’ Supplies > Presses - Paper Cutters 


Hamilton Wood & Steel Equipment 


including our 


AMERICAN CUT-COST EQUIPMENT 
Carried in Stock for Prompt Shipment 


American Type Founders Company 


Boston Baltimore Buffalo Detroit St. Louis Denver Portland 
New York Richmond Pittsburgh Chicago Minneapolis LosAngeles Spokane 


COATESVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


CIRCULATION 
BUILT 


Their superior quality guarantees satisfaction. 
None better made. Lowest prices. 


Immediate shipment from stock. 


Write for Samples 


PHONE: STUYVESANT 5909 


The Element of Permanence in 


Circulation is Vital 
Temporary Increases NEVER Pay 


we have made the attempt. 


with you. 
You Pay US for Permanent Subscribers—Not Promises. 


Write or wire for information without obliga- 
tion. We serve only one paper in a territory. 


HICKEY-MITCHELL CO. 


Builds and Holds Circulation 


io) 


IN OPERATION. 


COLUMBIA _ DRY MATS 


are used by leading newspapers. 


COLUMBIA OVERSEAS CORPORATION 


12 East 12th Street New York, N. Y. 


Ours is a simple, dignified, busi- 


If you face the necessity of add- 
sults. If we should fail—and we ing permanent circulation or losing 
ground to a competitor you need us 
and we want to discuss our plan 


St. Louis, Mo. 


= 


Cleveland Cincinnati KansasCity San Francisco Winnipeg : 
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Publication 
City Newspaper Frequency Cine: 
GERMAN —Continued 
Hartford, Conn..Conn. Staats-Zeitung...... Direc citanie owes» £8,200 
Paul Stoeckel & Jacques Wisly. 
Aurora, Tle... Volkstretind access sinese sek ti eee eee b's a FO WOUU 
Aurora Pub. Co. 
Belleville, ae seg Osh und) Zeitung. acess THIS tse ete 2,020 
Post and Zeitung Pub. , Pub.—August Benaly oth, Ed. 
Chicago -%.5.. 4.4. Abend posts ss. dense ante eee A nee «44,415 
Abendpost Co., Pub. Paul F. Mueller, Ed. 
Katolischer Jugendfreund..M. ....... ++. +-23,000 


Angel Guardian Orphanage, Pub.—Bruno Buchmann, Ed. 
Katolisches Wochenblatt. os Wed. Sou cc atnis veg. G00 
Frank X. Brandecker. 
Sonntagspost’ 60s cccie eos soll. 1s sachs eeeemo OTUs 
Abendpost Co., Pub.—Paul F. Mueller, Ed. 
Nashville, Ill. ...Ilinois Volksblatt. pie wierecdeck Ea, Vareterete ote leteretane 1,200 
H. J. Schmidt, Pub.—F, E. Krumsiek, fs 


Ottawa, Til. ..Gentral eillinoisyee aces ee 
Woche at sraisis.sie.e ie o.sieisk le ulelse eis aioe UL) 
J. J. Witte & Son, Pub & E 


Peoria. Ill. .... bea. Mes infetainte tareetiete owe Ditty | Erle eeeecrsol 
Peoria Sonne Pub. Co., Pub.—Geo. ys Kerner, "Ed. 
Springfield, Ill... Illinois Wochenblatt.......Fri erate ans ate 5,200 


Westlicher Herold Pub. Co., Pub.—B. F. Sexauer, “Ed. 
Pechny, Ills... ’_Amerikanisches Familien- 
latte eats 3s (6 fo\ale ‘eie'a'e Mg veh siete siete acetates Oa Ol 
Society of the Divine Word. 
Fort Wayne, Ind.Freie Presse Staats-Zeitung.D. exSun. ...... 3,185 
Fort Wayne Freie Presse Co. 


Carroll ie. sehiateee Demolrat sc asesite aacanl Flocrete erateteteieteeteted Oe 
German Demokrat Ptg. Assn., Pub.—Frank Florencourt, Ed. 
Council Bluffs. [a.Freie Presse .f.aeeetes ee “Fri, « Vicreialeres arene OS 


Freie Press Pub. Co., Pub.—Val. J. Peter, Ed. 
Davenport, Ia...lowa Reform... so veldlegeacltTl, cleldidiaman ests eas OOU 
Adolph Petersen, Pub. & Ed 
slotglerais etevetend 


Sioux City) Fa; leienie eam alate leysta¥eiécajelerster eel mya 
Oscar A. Hoffmann, Pub. & E 

Waverly, Ta Shoe sisie w she s/o ie olb.ele ete, sia VV CO states sateen meee ao 
Waverly Pub, Co. 


Hillsboro,, Kas... .Vorwarts) «2 cc scsiesiaielele oP rit, acs cowie Soue 
Mennonite Brethren Pub. House, Pub.—J. D. Fast, Ed. 

Newtown, Kas.. Herold sim jojoiaisvialatsl ovate lauers onoeL 1) Utena eniisicdew OU 
Herold Pub. Co. 

Houisville, sky; ..Anzeivernasmenierntisic cise D/S. canis cesta Oo la, 
Louisville Anzeiger Co., Pub.—Geo. F. Moser, Ed. 

Baltimoretcgte. a. sGoreespendent bldieieve ssle oe 0 Hay kt telesales es OU 
Boemmel & Heisch, Pubs. & E 


Holyoke, Mass.. Hs. England Rundschau..Th. ............ 6,000 
German-American Ptg. Co., Pub. —Jacques Wisly, Ed 

Lawrence, Mass. ~Anzeiger ‘and) Post... 0 «cock pace oneleieema O00 
Dick & Trumpold, Pub.—Me. E. Trumpold, Ed. 

Detroit, Mich. ....Abend-Posti: sues. sce s/s eee --+14,000 
Abend-Post Pub. Co. 

Jackson, Micky --Mich. Volksfreund .....<sDh. saeenhe eeieeemenOUl 
Rudolph Worch, Pub. & 


Saginaw, Nick: oe Beebo cas ceachd oot Sats soe sveeltastentetemeas SOO 
Valentine S. Boos, Pub. 
Minneapolis Hebe Peyote Maania dig eM.” rie aetetnetetet sees OO 
Grand Lodge of the Order ‘of Sons of Hermann. 
Freie Presse Herold.......Fri. ...... sis sleet Os200 


Westlicher Herold Pub. Co., Pub.—Emil Leicht, Ed. 
New Ulm, Minn. Amerikanische Turnzeitung. Sun. .2edeeteesael 700 


Turner Pub. Co. 
Dakota Freie Presse...... TU. ascipom seater orete 


New Ulm “Post s\ste.< sie s.0.0.01c E tiskeine tne en 1 oo 
Albert Steinhauser, Pub. & Ed. 
St. Cloud, Minn Dore ADnOcnOo Omer ed eee ijancscanes SHA) 
North Star Ptg. & Pub. 


Freie Presse Ptg. Co. 


Sto Paul; Ming -Deutscher Farmer...... o09/M.. Giles eee torte 
Volkszeitung Ptg. & Pub. Co., Inc., Pub.-—George F. tet Paul, 
Minnehaha: . 3.3.5 sis'eea JEa.; Fri. @ diefeaae 2 LO2000 
Volkszeitung Ptg. & Pub. Co., Inc., Pub.-—C, a ‘Bergmeier, Ed. 
Volkszeitung “Soi. ercise ele ola D. exSuns "o. <6 55801918 
Volkszeitung Ptg. & Pub. Co., Inc., Pub.—C. H. Bergmeier, Ed. 
Wanderer ....... Sais bie o's oD Hy, Ucn eee see eeOre Ae. 
Wanderer Ptg. Co., Pub.—Joseph Matt. Ed. 
Winona, Minn...National Farmer..... seco co / DM.) cferaistalefermete (4 Os azo 
Westlicher Herold Pub. Co., Pub. cay Leicht, Ed. 
Westen Je.tine AUR Sra aio oe iivtseaeres COO 
Westlicher Herold Pub. Co., Pub. eng Leicht, Ed. 
Westlicher Herold......... TU. \islenieletcteene Oy e7 
Westlicher Herold Pub. Co., Pub.—Emil Leicht, Ed. 
Hermann, Mo... Volksblatt ..........0++++.Fri 03 aoe eidleceeeMeErZOU 
Graf Ptg. Co., Pub. —-Theo. Graf, Ed. 
Kansas City pPressesh eae s'e,siele arse ed o/s sD Uthe DUle eaird teens o.04g) 


Presse Pub. Co., Pub.—Val IL Peter, Ed. 
St. Louis.......sAbendschule .. so essie oeee cH OLtn, | Lies eeel Loe 


Louis Lange. Pub. Co. 
MEPIKA ., </siare sieves eieisie'ala cL /ol aistete ene meane 
Amerika Pub. Co., Pub.—J. bees Pfeiffer, Ed. 
Amerika & Herold — 
Glanbens: 2/0. sccccecee Lt, Tics ceuaersa 000 
German Taperery So. of St. Louis. 
t, | LOUIS 5: s/o ee TIECENSDOLE Me ese delsive cee sO, eae saeeameclhoue 
Eden Pub. House, Pub.—Rev. Wm. Th. Jungk, DD., Ed. 
Mississippi Blatter........Sun. eee ceessl0,249 
Westliche Post Pub. Co., Inc 
Westliche: Post. 6:0 (cere «sie ss 9/ Sins comaeieee do oo 
Westliche Post Pub. Co., Inc., Pub—Hans Hackel, El. 
pncole: Nebr....Deutsch-Amerikan. Farmer. Weds ésdccencee95,270 


Press Pub, Co., Ine. 
Freie) Presse. 0.00 -ccccsicee WOU. crise cust 9 G84 
Press Pub. Co., Inc. 
Norfolk, Nebr....Westliche Rundschau......Th. ..seccesceee 3,400 
Runschau Pub, Co., Pub—W. M. Ahlman, Ed. 
Omaha, "Nebr.....Tribune Sisters civics fe elsiacs eis sL/ Oat cate estate Leona 
Tribune Pub. Co., Pub.—Val J. Peter, Ed. 
Carlstadt, N. ae eHreie= Presséiic. 6y s stasleis'se <SBbe ota ce teeieine 400 
August we Pub. & 
Newark, N. my Ja Breie Zeitung rs ve cee D/Set tae eeieeeeeer TOD 
Washington Pub. Co. ., Pub,n—Wm. Von Katzler, Ed. 
Passaic, N. J...-Wochenblatt, .<0.. 096s seseGats pe cceas te teee 000 
Mrs. Maria E. Lindenstruth, Pub. & Ed. 
Trenton, N. Tie J. Staats-Journal...2..:Satl) sceecsesees 2100 
Wm. Zenzer, Pub. & Ed. 
Buffalo, INieY.. Ao und  Christliche 
Woc icine niei@a sie ee'sia aiek ioMeleies sipeletontaen ars O0) 
Catholic Orphan Asylum, Pub.—F. Scien, Ed. 
Volksfreund yay. tte ea cece DIOXGlae cate tee S00 
Buffalo Volksfreund Ptg. Co., Inc. 
Lockport;, No, Yisis. Wiochenblatt ® .s..100.055 seed Mee cis csiele mele aTO52 
Rochester Ger. Pub. Co. 
New York, ‘N. Y.Amerikanische Schweizer 


Zeitung ..... sererSolsiais es Like ipsa oeioitelentee ORO 
Swiss Pub. Co. of N. Y. 
Deutsch-Amerikas ss sre vtctesls Steiger seein ee co L0UG 
Staats-Herold Corp. 
Flerold'§ caievetterret aiid caiein lel Dotheisfosaereicle oheing 42,434 


Staats-Herold Corp., Inc., Pub—Herman Alexander, Ed. 
(Continued on page 245) 
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Editor & Publisher for January 26, 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS OF THE’ UNITED STATES 


BY LANGUAGES 
(Continued from page 244) 


‘ ' Publication , 
City Newspaper Frequency Cire. Rate 
GERMAN—Continued 


New York, N. Y.Sonntagsblatt Staats-Herold.Sun. ..........: 95,801 41 


JOURNAL of COMMERCE 
Staats-Herold Corp., Inc.; Pub—Jacob Crammer, Ed. d 


Staats-Zeitung .......--5- D/ABG Eden. 2 53;3071 26 an 
Staats-Herold Corp., Inc., Pub.—Jacob Crammer, Ed. 


Volkszeitung .....eees-es> Df So ateneloee eae 19,800 .095 COMMERCIAL BULLETIN 
Socialist Co-Operative Association. 
VOrWALrts ca cenvovsccteves SUE ete ee wishin opene 8,000 095 
Socialist Co-Operative Pub. Association, NEW YORK CITY 
Rochester, N. Y..Abendpost .....seee+++++- D/SSe osc oa 8,216 (.05 
Rochester German Pub, Co. 
AADeENADOSE | a0 ecieiele sicie ciate aL bit Pic tensa ation eke 2,024 .015 
Rochester German Pub. Co. 
Schenectady, N.Y. Herold-Journal .......... ys EES een oor 2,000 .025 
Schenectady Herold Printing Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y...Union ....sseeeseeeeeeees Hedi ey ciwaceirs one 1,145 .02 . . 
Alexander E, Oberlander, Pub. & Ed, HE business paper for business 
Troy, N. a aor i pe ae aeerer pets tS 5 SE Mimic ister es OU0, 099 
The Getman Ptg. & Pub. Co., Pub.—Jacob Birkmayer, Ed. sf : 4 
Uticae ins | Yi.2eve.. Deutsche Zeitung.......++-Fri. ....2006- 2,500 .025 men. Largest daily circulation 
Utica Deutsche Zeitung Co., Pub.—Otto Poepel, Ed. ; . th ld ° ae A iy 
Ashley, N. D....Tribune ........ Salers ats Glee HAS Sache eid oper 900 ~=.03 in 
McIntosh County Farmer Press, Inc., Pub.—August Pohn, Ed. e€ wor in 1S e ¥ 
Bismarck ......+eNordlicht ...... Ee tite he Hit ako erave wc tras 2,100 .0215 
North Light Pub. Co. E. h e d ie b ° 
Staats-Anzeiger ......¢++ Aree Uhatrogn oc. 7,900 .0375 ac aper 1s rea usiness men 
Bismarck Ptg. Co., Pub.—Frank ‘or Branats Ed. aS ' RP Pp nf 
Richardton ...... Volksfreund .......-+-+-- costed foyey avelupstatioss 2,500 .0215 . 
ey with purchasing power. 
Cincinnati, O....Christliche Apologete ..... Wed sas svatenaste 10,742 + .10 
Methodist Book Concern, Pub.—Rev. A. J. Bucher, Ed. is - f 1 d ' 
Freie Presse...........+- IDS “yeonbocacc 22,424 «10 ver ~ , 
Cincinnati Freie Presse Co., Pub.—F. W. Elven, Ed. e€ y. copy 1S O vaiue to aaver ‘ 
Cleveland, O.....Christliche Botschafter....Th. ..........+. 10,500 10 y 
C. Hauser, Pub.—Rev. T. C. Meckel, Ed. : tisers. ‘ 
ee Pt ah Ledeen as te Dn Ord COC rE 6,000 .10 é 
. Hauser, Pub.—Rev. C. Staebler, D.D., ‘ 
Kirschenzeitung .........- Satsamar sisi ts 3,452 .0715 MEMBER OF ASSOCIATED PRESS | 
Central Pub. House, Pub.—G. Delch, Ed. 
Siebenbuergisch Amerikan 4 f 
isches Volksblatt....... "This fotos esata ste's ofs 6,345 .055 Carries news of the world—spe- 
Geo. Schneider, Pub. & Ed. pes) es dental EN be } 
. \Wachter und Anzeiger....D/S. ........-.- 11,000 .06 a orrespondents in principal cities 4 
German Consolidated Newspaper Co. in the United States and Europe. r 
: Ohio Waisenfreund....... Wedel aarerrercvarciets 28,000 .25 
Pontifical College Josephinum, Inc. P 
Dayton, O.......Gross-Daytoner Zeitung....DexSun, ...... 6,712 .05 
Paul R. Gruner, Pub. & Ed. ; 
eanetcl. O ea Shee ad eS ee Sitalere/elouuils metleiererct meraisreva 950 025 i 
Courier Pub. Co., Pub.—C. Hegnauer, A 9) BRO uF 
New Bremen, O..Stern des Westlichen Ohio.Th. ........-+.- 750 .0175 3 ADWAY NEW YORK CITY I 
The Home Ptg. Co., Pub.—E. G. Conradi, Ed i 
Toledo, O...e.ccEXPreSS wccssecces eae Oooo lay <.creepelafelsiese si6 7,000 .03 ' 
Express Pub. Co., Pub.—Henry C. Vortriede, Ed. f 
Youngstown, O..Siegenburgish Amerikanic- } 
BHETMESOLE anita lec laiettie cisie EX led Meds tie afdelareiss 6,600 .0225 
George Schuster, Pub. & Ed. 
Enid, Okla......Oklahoma Staats-Zeitung...Fri. .......--.+ 1,200 .02 . 
Ernst Denner, Pub. & Ed. 
a Perry, Okla......Oklahoma Neuigkeiten.....Th. ....++.++++- 950 .02 
G. Pietrusky, Pub. & Ed. 
Portland, Ore....Nachrichten ........--.+4 ABH fears fetes texseeerareye 6,000 .1075 lore. ; 
A. E. Kern & Co., Pub—A. E. Kern, Ed. Youll like HOYT 
St. Benedict, Ore. Type Metal, Too. 
St. Josephs-Blatt.......... Eig et icle sities re 26,200 215 
Benedictine Press. 
Allentown, Pa...Friedens-Bote............+- VGC Mes siufcteava miele 7,843 .03 
F. J. Lamm & Golatz, Pub.—Julius Bodisch, Ed. 
Altoona, _Pa..... Deutscher Volksfuhrer.... Fri, .......0.0- 1,980 .0225 
Volksfuehrer Pub. Co., Pub.—L. ©. Lamade, Ed. 
Eries Pa... 'st National Zeitung......... au NTLamehs etetsiove 0 slots 2,500 .03 
Erie Tageblatt Pub. Co. 
PPAMSDIATEL Hine scitrelelotele ce \elae lik eugoenue 3,420 403 


Erie Tageblatt Pub. Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Gazette Democrat......... ID Sotiaaiaisys < 413 ite 48,351 17 
Philadelphia Gazette Pub. Co. 


Lutherischer Herold....... AL Tea ataveier elle ore! eftre 7,800 .07 
United Lutheran Pub. House. 

Sonim agSPiatt | cicic.c.e'c/e 5 choles Sse tales s Mae 000) «16 

Philadelphia Tageblatt Pub. Assn., Pub.—E, A. Thomaesr, Ed. 
Pageblatt sire eicje.c)5is\0 10 else IES Matetetciste(ete.she 17,5000 <6 

Philadelphia Tageblatt Pub. Assn., Pub.—E, A. Thomaser, Ed. 
Pittsburgh, Pa...Beobachter .........s+se0e ita ete elete cele. 8,545 .05 

Catholic American Pub. Co., Pub.—Mathias Winbauer, Ed, 
SonwtaZsbote .««esccsccase CHES Seba boodde 18,420 05 


German-American Ptg. & Pub. Co., Pub.—Jchn E. Joos, Ed. 
Volksblatt und Freiheits 


COMBINATION METAL 


IE GUNG Mela e elvis electors ABO Bice) CASRN AN Qa 11,479 .09 . * 
Neeb-Hirsch Pub. Co., Pub.—F. Sommer, Ed. Those who want a metal suitable both for lino- 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.Wachter .......+-seseeee- Thin cof diets paves o000).. .035 ° - = - 
Felix Wenger & Gustav Siesing, Pubs. & Eds. typing and stereotyping will find HOYT Com 
Eureka, S. D....Rundschau .........+-+4-- Thy alee sees cies 3,356 .0215 bination Linotype and Stereotype Metal thor- 
Gustay Mauser & Otto H. Froh, Pubs. & Eds. ; glia; a: lets 
we A. Tredipstiny, Tex. -4:-Wochenblatt ..-.+. +++, aie h tek Een 2,840, 2,02 oughly satisfactory. It, too, has built into ae 
V. A. Trenckmann, 3 : x ° 
Freder’sburg, Tex.Wochenblatt ...........+- AT hSaterereiews/ tie #0009 2,100 .0245 Hoyt ideals, and 18 backed by the H 
oe ae mc) ae = ag paw a ~ Guarantee. 
iddings, Tex....Deutsche Volksblatt....... fe mucha ereinl 6 (le, 00 j F 
J. A. Proske, Pub. & Ed. We also make 
LaGrange, Tex...Deutsche Zeitung.........- Tho deci eas Lj) S00me 02 7 
George Hausler, Pub. & Ed. HOYT eee print me 
N. Braunfels, Tex.Zeitung ......+-.-essee0- BP his theca hehe crely 2,825 .025 abe tereotype eta 
New Braunfels Zeitung Pub. Co., Pub.—G. F. Oheim, Ed. HOYT N ay M l 
San Antonio, TexFreie Presse fiir Texas....Wed. «+ +.+++++- 10,100 .045 HOYT Standard Electrotype Meta 
Robert Penninger, Pub. & Ed. 
Be eas Seguin, fo AS Se a J kee : ‘ Woideins Piss caisiehGus Bae ss 1,100 .02 HOYT AX Monotype Metal 
tive Pub. ag —Ed. ing, : 
e Co- ish ive Pu u ering ‘ ; a; Let us help you solve your type metal prob- 
Waco, Tex.....-Post ......-+-++ vecesesoe Th, wcecccesssos ,00 =.03 oe . 
Ad Schack, Pub. & Ed. lems—Write our Service Department. Address Dept. E 
‘ Salt ay SO ot peer aarelget Wi aatin kB. meg seers te OR oe . 2,000 .025 
Beobachter Pub. Co., Pub,—Willy Wehler, Ed. 
Seattle, Wash....Washington Staatszeitung..Th. ......++..++ 9,000 .04 HOYT METAL COMPANY 
men Pee eo, Gh, Fab), Jackie, Fe $T. LOUIS ~ CHICAGO ~ DETROIT ~ NEW YORIY 
Spokane, Wash..Washington Post....... a ok Miser 'egiid © 0 a-w\e's oe 7,000 .025 


A. E. Kern, Pub. & Ed. 
(Continued on page 246) 
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Throughout 
the Length 
and Breadth 


of Britain. 


HEREVER you may 

go in Britain—in an- 
cient City, busy manufactur- 
ing Town or peaceful Ham- 
le-—you will find “JOHN 
BULL” in evidence. 


It is read by all classes. Its 
articles are discussed in the 
home, debated in the club, 
preached upon from the pul- 
pit. Its bluff honesty is pro- 
verbial. ‘The phrase, “Jf you 
see it in ‘(JOHN BULL’ it 
IS so!” has become part of 
the language of the British 
people. 


The reputation of its advertis- 


ing columns is no less to 
“JOHN BULL”’ than the 
reputation of its editorial 
pages. No “‘doubtful’’ adver- 


tising is ever accepted, and 


all trade announcements that 


appear are fully guaranteed. 


The fact that a proposition 
is advertised in “JOHN 
BULL” is accepted as in- 


disputable proof of genuine- 


ness by the public at large. 


JOHNBULL 


BRITAIN’S DOMINANT WEEKLY 


NOTE—JOHN BULL’S great circulation is 
duc to editorial merit alone. This paper 
runs no free competitions, free Coupon 
Schemes, or other fake circulation-boosting 
campaigns. 

Net Sales exceed 800,000. 
Rate based on 600,(00. 


For Rate Card, 
Specimen Copy and 
full particulars writ-: 
PHILIP EMANUEL 
Advertisem’t Manag-r, 
ODHAMS PRESS, 
LTD., 
57-59, Long Acre, 
London, W. C. 2, 
England. 
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STATES 


Publication 
City Newspaper Frequency 
GERMAN—Continued 
Tacoma, Wash...Wacht am Sunde.......... hy cetera 
Arthur Weichbrod, Pub. & Ed. 
Antigo, Wis..... Banners G4. is. eet tstoule & tee Brie tet 
Ed. Coebel, Pub. & Ed. 
Appleton “55. ce. Volkstreuntd®.). setas + acces Hd arena tains 
Meyer Press, Ind., Pub.—-Otto W. Schaefer, Ed. 
Fountain City.... Buffalo Co. Republikaner..Th. .......... 
Justin Landwehr, Pub. & Ed. 
Green “Bays 0s. olandsmanng see. seen. ote Wredieauntcen a 
Estate of Joseph Miles, Pub. & Ed. 
Hamburg oe. eGefliigel-Ziichter .......... MA! Sei 
Geflugel-Zuechter Pub. Co Pub.—Henry E. Voight, Ed 
Madison eeeeee Wisconsin Botschafter..... Eri, 7h. paar 
Blied Ptg. Co. 
Manitowoc ...... Post@ies-eereaoue caer eee Tete tetoe see 
Manitowoc Ptg. Cc., Pub.—Walter Wittmann. Ed. 
Milwaukee; Wis..America.b.,...0...0-008 Pus Sorte ae 
H. O. Brumder, Pub.—Gustav Haas, Ed 
Bxcelsionameee ace te aes ED. yeh cents 
Excelsior Pub. Co., Pub,—Herman Hermann. Ed. 
Hausman ode erares ors Me oi te stehelente 
Die Hausfrau Pub. Co. 
Haus und Bauernfreund..Fri. ......... 
H. O. Brumder, Pub.—Hans Buschbauer, Ed. 
Elerold |? eb crnae te access c Diexsunl | sieve 
H. O. Brumder, Pub.—Gustav Haas, Ed. 
Landmann Birr. .atetet.s.. 2 len Satin sede. 
Excelsior Pub. Co. 
Rundschaimary eas... othe Wrediercnais tie 
H. O. Brumder, Pub.—Albert W. Schultz, Ed. 
Sonntagepostans anos #2 Sunes «1 eee ae 
H. O. Brumder, Pub.—Gustave Haas, Ed. 
Sauk City, Wis..Pioneer Press............. A. Sram oe as 
Max H. Ninman, Pub. & Ed. 
Shawano, Wis....Wochenblatt ....... eG WMO. atyG Gps 
Arthur Mathwig, Pub. & Ed. 
heboygan, Wis. .Amenika of. .ne dc... cc... Div gustan 
Sheboygan Pub. Co., Pub.—Oscar F. Huhn, Ed. 
National Demokrat........ Wed., Sateen 
Demokrat Ptg. Co., Pub.—William Gottsacker, Ed. 
Leituney sen eee teste ee Gis. Brisvshee. 
Sheboygan Pub. Co., Pub.—Oscar F. Huhn, Ed. 
Weltbur ger emtseae seine Sats .kkaskeus 
Kreuger & Schwundke, Pub.—Otto R. Krueger, Ed. 
Wausau_........Wisconsin Wochenblatt....Fri. ......... 
Westlicher Herold Pub. Co., Pub.—Herman Reinmann. Ed. 
GREEK Sane Erancisco.,...calitornia meer sora Satan See 
Tasos V. Mountanos, Pub. & Ed. 
Promethensu series nacre crn ot SB itt cicce 
Alexander K. Pavellas, Pub. & Ed. 
Chicage: | steele AstenerBilenikoss)so...... « Erin” Aion 
P. S. Lambros, Pub.—N. S. Baris, Ed. 
Chicago Greek Daily....: DiexS tities 
S. Kotakis & N. Demopoulos, Pubs. & Eds. 
Salomiki Ph sbai nes etches ss che Salts case mene 
C. Salopoulos, Pub. & Ed. 
Lynn, Mass..... «:DemonioSannieis.« ve snes + en BOs © at beleer 
D. G. Pyliotis, Pub. & Ed. 
New York...... MAGI ATI ELS Ua isrtetclerasie tia cba e DY Sa eee 
Atlantis, Inc. 
A Glanbis meres sic.scs.ae sicmsshe IM. an siete 
Atlantis, Inc. 
Campanile: S.nceeises Forts Sateen 
Leonidas N. Stellakis, Pub. & Ed. 
National) Herald ......+... D/S5 \ .iaeekee 
Enossis Pub. Co:, Inc., Pub.—Michelas G. Sakellarios, Ed 
Nationals Elerald aeulge ese, | eee eee 
Enossis Pub, Ce., Inc., Pub.—Michelas G. Sakellarios, Ed. 
HOLLANDISH- n aia le | 
ELEMISH. .....€hicago «4 concen ‘SOnzemehoekomst. «e/c%9 05-1. Btls See ee ee 
Christian Literature Pub. Co. 
Moline, Tle. .cs. Gazette van Moline....... AWE or oaiected 
Moline Gazette Pub. Co., Pub.—C. L. Coryn, Ed. 
Orange City, Ia..Volksvriend ........ «eee DO See 
H. P. Oggel & Son, Pub. & Ed. 
Pella, GLa. Poco ss Wieecbladh ions ofcincten ccc TD aS eds te 
Boland & Dieleman, Pub.—John Dylhoff, Ed. 
Sioux Center, Tai Nieuwsblad ............). Weed) wcirretrcae 
H. Brandes, Pub. & Ed. 
Detroit, Mich,.... Gazette van Detroit....... EIS Gb es oer 
Belgian Press. 
Gee Rapids) Mich+Curistianiournal,........Sat. ....00..), 
Christian Journal Pub. Co. . 
Eleidenwereld 2.3.6... Mt erausen eee enete 
Heidenwereld Pub. Co. 
LUIS V Tienda. cy veleceioie ck oe IM Suc teletec RINE 
H. H. D. Langereis, Pub.—Rev. R. L. Haan, Ed, 
Standard-Bulletin ........-Sat. ....200.2. 
Christian Journal Pub. Co., Pub.—Prof. H. J. G. Van Andel, Ed. 
WWiciGtenmanters cfs, arse cn cel te Wied Seis ares 
Publication Committee of Chr. Reformed Church, Pub.— L. 3erkhof, Ed 
Holland... Mich,|..\Grondwetitss ss. seen... u 


Dalm Ptg. Co., Pub.—J. J. Dalm, Ed. 
Teekenen der Tijden..... pia ea tea, Are oa 
J. Van Boven, Pub. & Ed. 
Paterson, N-» Jia:,.cet, Oostenaseece on .ce. Fri, 
Lont & Overkamp Pub. Co., Ine. 


RUNGARIAN ... Bridgeport, Conn.Testvériség ........ aisiseate Mee Nereis gene 
Brotherhood Ptg. Co., Pub.—Zoltan Haraszti, Ed 
Haimhelds Connie rideeport as aan ane a ae Wed., Sat.... 
The Bridgeport Pub. Co., Pub.—Cornelius Csongradi, Ed. 
Chicago, Wits e a. «+ Otthon SSRs. Peete = 28 DUDE ore eats crae 
Alexander De Dessewffy, Pub. & Ed. 
Himlerville, Ky..Magyar Banyaszlap....... AM SBS. oc, mate 
Martin Himler, Pub. & Ed. 
Detroit | Mich... Dongdelaeis./a- seme. ee SYM aty sees 
Dongo Pub. Co. Pub.-—Ceorge Kemény, Ed. 
Magyarpecliriap ace cone LER AMOS aa 
Anton Feder, Pub.—B. M. Mark, Ed. 
’ Verhovayak Lapja........ MEP seviiaaeoicne Gets 
Verhovay Aid Assn., Pub.—Dr. F. Werthy, Ed. 
St. Louis, Mo....St. Louis és Vidéke..... Biticten te ies aes 
Hungarian Pub. Co., Pub—C. Kaldor, Ed. 
N° seas -Magyar; Hirnok.......... £4 Cobos 
Herald Press, Pub.—Adelbert Nikelszky, Ed. 
Magyar srUjsag. ccc. cece Th, has ae aes 
Lad. Mathé, Pub. & Ed. 
Passaic, N. J...Szabad SajtOe amass see eSATA ee ae 
Herman Virag, Pub. & Ed. 
Trenton, N. J...Figgetlenség ............ ph se@areuareset cha cher 
Alexatider Zambory, Pub. k Ed. ia J 
New ‘York...... -Amerikai Magyar NepszavaD/S. ......... 


B; D. G, Co., Inc), Pub.—Géza D. Berko, Ed 
(Continued on page 247) 


--18,687 055 


a | The Utica Press 


960 .025 
Sis WOOL AOY 


Central New York’s 


we 623 01 Morning Paper 
7,823.05 Has Been Growing 
nie AN OLOIG) .02 Fy ° 

lesa oot With Its Field Over 
..47,491 25 Forty Y€ars/agalene 
-. 5,800 0425 

..33,000 40 Press Has a Worth- 
pe ie While Circulation 
. 27,642 .10 

.-10,700  .08 Close to 30,000 
. .20,160 10 Daily. Steadv 
..35,240 10 ; 
PP Readers and Reg- 
se lo te 0174 . 

RE: Paria ular Advertisers Get 
.. 2,500 .015 What They Want 
ei 740 015 

dade in The Utica Press. 
.+- 9,600 04 : 

. -10,000 025 

.. 8,000 .0425 THE UTICA PRESS 
.. 8,000 0715 

--14,455 045 Foreign Representatives 
aa aS VERREE & CONKLIN 
. 33,784 08 


26,500) -07 

..32,663  .08 

..27,000 3575 

sed'5 00! 035 

=e) 7,500.) 203 

“© © | SCIENCE 

.. 1,965 .025 

co | SERVICE 
4,000 035 

eres c00) 042s Chief Offices at Washington, D. C. 

.. 4,700 .0835 Science Center of America. 

Pao Same 4 Correspondents Throughout the 

World. 

.. 4,000  .025 

Sas voce Nie Than a Syndicate 

Se —More Than a Press 

-- 6,100 035 Association—An Institution, 

2. 2,006 02 Advised and Controlled by 

.. 2,000 0125 Leading Scientists, Dissemi- 

nating Accurate and Inter- 

5. 3,500 .035 esting Scientific News and 

Tasi192) 04 Features. Among them: 

Re teice DAILY SCIENCE NEWS 

BULLETIN 
Rigi gical: DAILY “WHY THE WEATHER” 
W26:24605 12 DAILY “TEST YOURSELF” 


SUNDAY SCIENCE MAT. PAGE 
“SPORTS OF THE ANCIENTS” 


e253, 750), 018 

.. 6,000 .05 Exclusive Territory Still Available 
-- 3,400  .025 Write or Wire 

.. 3,000 .0475 § ° eas 

“oa oe | SClence Service, Inc. 
-- 1,600  .0225 1115 Conn. Ave. 

. 35,865.12 WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SIR 
CHARLES 


HIGHAM 


desires to thank 
all his friends in 
America for their 
great kindness to 
him during his 
visit. He returns 
home a_happler 
and better Ad- 
vertising man and 
looks forward to 
July when he 
hopes to return 
some of the great 
hospitality which 
he invariably re- 
ceives on his 


visits to your great. 


Country. 


Au revoir. 


oa 


Editor 


& Publisher 


for 


January 26, 


1924 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


BY LANGUAGES 


(Co ntinued from page 246) 
Publication 
City News Frequency Cir 
HUNGARIAN—Continued 
Amerikai Magyarsag...... EEG sith amas 1,629 
Frank Bokor, Pub.—Lorand Simay, Ed 
Am LeMagvar Unsars <cSi) ccatsten see 7,15( 
American Hung. Dly. Pub. Co 
Elore ose sense een eee D/Si-dhscromsievetnir tes 10,900 
American Hung. Workingmen’s Federation, Pul Ladislaus, Eber, Ed. 
ARTO LC) cutee) aver sintoet Meron  ELLTIADs .\..cciswsta's Rel wa dite ale 4,600 
A. Tarnocy, Pub. & Ed. 
Cleveland, -O.aceAS  WYSASs i votes, e sie heiesisiere EPIL cite abe iate talons 4,000 
Louis Tarcai, Pub. & Ed 
Szabadsag OCA Do Ore Dex SU tics i.e 30 0s4o. 
Szabadsag Ptg. & Pub. Co., Cherna, Ed 
Lorain y Owe as -Lorain és Vidél E@atacneictate cate 
Michael M. Barta, Pub. & Ed 
Youngstown, O..Amerikai Magyar Hirlap..Fri 5,200 
United Ptg. Co., Pub—F. Nen a ee 
Johnstown, Pa...Hiradd ...c.secsseevececs Thy aye Sbltera bere 1,600 
Ernest Porzsolt, Pub. & Ed. 
Pittsburgh, Pa...Magyar Vilag........ ASS Gri COS eaO MOC 1,500 
Stephen Gyéngyésy, Pub. & Ed. 
Mexerragme tt IAs. vis p's6,0¢ = Paes eas tei eveisieve 5,000 
B. T. Tarkanyi, Pub. & Ed 
ITALIAN Sacramento, Cal. .Capitale Satiuth .itemets crstetiomeysO0 
Capitals Pub. Co. 
San Francisco...Corriere del Popolo Tu Diets aerasates 9,561 
Pedretti Bros., 
esa gees sce piviarsieh ¢l) sibrsie e's DSi Apatite siete ars 16,940 
L’ltalia Press Co., Pub.—Ettore Patrizi, Ed 
Sentinella bie cyaneretary dale ae cuts heb ietatstetelateyes 4,000 
Castone G. Bertini, Pub. & Ed 
Unione 5,000 
Italian Catholic Union, Inc. 
i le 13,015 
Voce del Popolo Pub. Co., I =e) 
Stockton, Cal....¢ \ gricoltc 8,000 
Flavio & John Flavius, Pub. & 
Cae. ocho tetererel o)<lais 5,000 
Flavio Flavius, Pub. & Ed. 
Wenverss Colacits.s Rie Gata lesa) psietsinin «vcs sr Saksicnye sists conn ote 9,800 
La Capitale Pub. Co. 
Risveg! EWFecicn role) ect etalekes 2,500 
SS UTA we site Gretel ssaleie’ « 3,000 
Italian-American Pub. Co. 
TED Pe uriets iste eyesetetei att sists) © Sateberpisia tits seis) at 2,000 
Italian-American Pub. Co. 
Pireio we Cokes aka eULOME 5 cee see bode ata NBlel tiated tley.uerakrs io 8,000 
Unicn Pub. Co., Pub.—Vincenzo, Massau, Ed 
PIIMCO™ Teer ahetece ac mae 2,826 
M. Jacketta, Pub—Pasquale Albo, Ed 
Trinidad, Col....Corriere di Trinidad Sate vaesaras testers 2,000 
Courier Pub. Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn.Aurora ....-...+see+-+e- Thitis + cui ate aerecci000 
L’Aurora Pub. Co. 
fea? Sentinella ccs vic cence sate Gas tacte.s «me 1,650 
P, Altieri, Pub. & Ed. 
Hartford, Conn,.Il Giornale di Hartford....Sun. ......+++-: 2,000 
Vincenzo Campora, Pub. & Ed 
Wt Ap IVALe da, <0 2 cries ee ee at 2,000 
Capitale Pub. Co., Pub.—G. Errichiello, Ed 
N. Haven, Conn.Corriere de Conn.... Satis |. cite abies Seo 
Joseph Santella, Pub. & Ed. 
Forche Caudine Sat. Ul oti eisete ints 2,700 
A. Pisani, Pub. & Ed. 
Giornale Italiano del Conn.Th. .......-..-+ 1,500 
G. Errichiello, Pub. & Ed. 
Parola Cattolica.......see dat. seaccscevee 3,000 
L. Maturo, Pub. & Ed. 
Shelton, coun: PAT IOHICE slats « <icce.cte cress eo Dats) cals wisir 1 eiein ne 2,000 
P. Cobianchi, Pub. & Ed 
Torrington, Conn.La ae di Torrington.Th. ....-...---- 910 
Tribuna Pub. Co., Pub.—V. Sica 
Waterbury, Conn.F det Ni Eng.ccsatel pyc: . 2,500 
C. P. Lanza, Pub. & Ed. 
2 Mo GO OREO NOD SAE vse sateen wes OUO 
Frank De Feo, Pub. & Ed. 
Toce Italiana.......e.+0- Bietay, efyas « qietae ela 3,000 
Italian Ptg. Co., Pub—G. A. Mozzacane, Ed. 
WHOSE. Be cisiein stetele PAs Oy aa Sree Bete SO faim Gos 7,000 
Antonio Ferrari, Pub. & Ed. 
Sun., Tu., Th., 
L’Italia SN oeis\ 6 aislate ate ae 1m Reis ets cee 20,000 
Italian Pub. Co., Pub.—Oscar Durante, Fd. 
Nuovo. Venuto...... sal alels Daleme sl si sisialeisiateyexe 10,000 
Cairoli Gigliotti, Pub. & Ed. 
Tribuna Italiana .......+- 
Trans-Atlantica .Sat 5,000 
A. M. Valeria, Pub. & Ed. 
Corriere del Popolo-Italo 
Gary. dad frie a TMeTICANO. Vv cusleis.tiee@inie + OAED leis eisie’s eualcteers 9,000 
Nicola Accomanda, Pub. & Ed. 
Des Moines, Ia..Tribuna Italiana.......... AcE. Se cisfetacieletetelene 4,000 
Bart Molica, Pub. & Ed. 
Pittsburgh, -Kans.Lavoratore Italiano......+: STG Mian teeipracisine sOOU 
Edorado Caffaro, Pub. & Ed. 
2 New Orleans, La.Voce Coloniale .........-Sat. sseeeeeerers 17,576 
Colonial Voice Pub. Co. 
Boston, Mass....Gazzetta del Mass........ Satinareiela cieleiatalstsie 14,243 
J. V. Donnaruma, Pub. & Ed. 
fi Pungolo........2sevees rite “as yetstata ints Sueruis 9,680 
Il Pungolo Pub, Co. 
I IN GEIZia is) cie «sete vise cals = D/S. 22,000 
Notizia Pub. Co., Pub.—G. C. llo, Ed. 
Springfield, Mass.Eco dell: a Nuova England..Fri. ....-.++++0+ ¢ 3,750 
Italia Ptg. & Pub. Co., Pub.— Marinaio, Ed. 
Detroit, Mich... ‘Tribuina Pease d@’America.Fri. ...2cssesses 2.800 
Italian Tribune d’America Pub. Co., Pub.—V. Giuliano, Ed. 
y oce del Popolo 6 sid, 0,0, ee das FEI. o cis cisis isis «iors 4,000 
Italian Pub. Co. 
4 Laurium, Mich...Minatore Italiano......-. Sun., Wed Fri. 1,500 
A. Cx Aarinelli, Pub. & Ed. 
Kansas City, Mo.La Stampa.........+--++: ri, Sets. awieretsce'< 5,000 
La Stampa Pub. Co., Pub.—Alfred C. Pini, Ed. 
St. Louis, Mo...IL ee . iienctarte tea stots Sea eG ee CORON 4,500 
Italian Pub. Co., Inc., Pub. “Cesare A. Vieni, Ed. 
Omaha, Neb..... Baar di Omaha. ..6.00<B Th. eciecesiceieiee 2,000 
Stampa Pub. Co. 
Reno, Neva...... Bolletino del Nevada......Sat. ....+seeeess 1,500 
John Granata Co., Pub.—John Granata, Ed. 
es New ark, AN Vortdes Lert DuUnad.. vec so aeieie sain Sato suiecb/enterae 6,500 
Tribune Pub. Co., "Pub.—Olindo Marzulli, Ed. 
Paterson, N. J..Il Messaggero.......-+-.- Sat. atneern ere seo Un 
Nicola Parrillo, Pub. & Ed. 
Trenton, N. J...Italo Americano..........Sat. -.sseeseeeee 2,000 
Italo American Pub. Co., Pub.—Attilo Perilli, Ed. 
f  Secolois, a pimtesiviais creme BA. dcr cue -enwee GONG 
Twentieth Century Pub. Co. 
Albany, N. Y...La Capitale........++.+. Bat. sceseeeeseee 4,000 
G. Farinacci, Pub. & Ed. 
Gazetta di Albany........ Wer se,caitiot calves POON 


Guido Marsala, Pub. & Ed. 
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PICTURESQUE SPOTS 
IN HISTORIC LONDON 


The Church That peel Saved—A Link 
with Dr. Johnson—Where He Wrote 


the Famous Dictionary. 


Saint Olave, Hart- 
runs 
Crip- 
a, 

which 
From it we 
idea of what 
like in the 


MPHE church of 
street—the Hart-street that 
into Mark-lane, not the one near 
plegate—is one of the churches 
escaped the fire in 1666, 
may therefore gain 
London churches 
Middle Ages. 

It was built about 1450 and is full of 
interesting and venerable monuments. 


some 


were 


To us today the 
most interesting fg- 
ure connected wi ith 


this parish is that of 
Sale Pepys. The 
site of his house and 
of the Navy Office 
where he worked is 
now covered by the 
new building of the 
“Port of London 
Authority.” 


This church was 
The Church of St. his usual place of 
Olave worship during the 

nine years, 1660 to 1669, covered by his 


wonderful diary. 

due to him that this 
church and the neighbouring one, All 
Hallows Barking, were not destroyed. 
He obtained permission to employ men 
from the naval dockyard to blow up 
and pull down houses in the vicinity of 
the Navy Office. And in saving the 
office he also preserved the churches. 

A very ancient door leads from the 
church into the vestry, a delightful old 
room with an ornamented ceiling, 
which is to-day very much as it was 
when Pepys knew it. 

The square tower is ascended by a 
spiral staircase. The entrance to the 
churchyard in Seething-lane has a grim 
ornament of skulls and spikes, said to 
have been put up as a memorial of the 
great plague. 


It was largely 


A genuine Anne house” is 
left to us in No. 17 Gough-square. 
This is the house which Dr. Johnson 
took in order that he might have a 
place both commodious and quiet in 
which to carry out his scheme of com- 
piling a dictionary of the English lan- 
guage. 


“Queen 


You ring the bell, and in a trice you 
are in what was probably the dining- 
room. ‘This, 
like all the 
other rooms, 
is panelled. 


The panel- 
ling is not 
oak, But 


American 
red pine. At 
the time that 
the house 
was built, 
there were 
Dect rectous 
as to the use 
of oak for 
building, as 
a shortag 
timber for the Navy was feared. 

The other room on the ground floor, 
the parlour, has a delightful old cast- 
iron firep ace with hot DS. Here, too, is 
the “powdering closet,” with the shelf 
on which, no doubt, the good doctor's 
wig often stood, while being spruced 
up by the perruquier for some im 
portant occasion. 


Dr. Johnson’s House 


e ot 


As you go up the stairs, notice on 
your right the cupboard for candle- 
sticks. 

At the very top is the room which 
Dr. Johnson described as the “garret.” 
It runs the whole length of the house. 
Here the work of compiling the dic- 
tionary was actually done. 


Advertisement inserted by THE DAILY MAIL 
(London) in the interests of the 1924 Adver- 
tising Convention. 


i Cer) eo 


EDITORS SAY IT 


Not “with flowers’”—though we have 
had more than our share of bouquets 
—but with publication continued 
throughout the years. 


No advertisement we could write, 
and no words of testimonial that 
could be framed by appreciative Edi- 
tors and Readers, can possibly have 
the weight of this simple fact:— 


For Twenty-five Years, 
Editors of first-class News- 
papers have been running 
the “Different” Ellis Sunday 


School Lesson every week. 


Every possible question concerning 
the desirability of this Standard Reli- 
gious Feature is answered by this fact. 


All the Tests of Time have been met 
by the weekly Ellis Lesson. 


Ask any of the more than seventy 
Papers that run it. 


READABLE 
JOURNALISTIC 
AUTHORITATIVE 
NON-SECTARIAN 
NON-CONTROVERSIAL 
—AND TREMENDOUSLY TIMELY 


The highest magazine quality at 
modest newspaper rates. A Once-A- 
Week Feature that Holds Readers all 
the Year. 


THE ELLIS SERVICE 


Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 
Offering a “Different” Sunday School Lesson. 


es ob hb hb h 


The 


FITCHBURG 
SENTINEL 


Is the master-key to an 


Important district of 
Northern 
Massachusetts 


77% of its circulation is 
local, entirely cov- 
ering Fitchburg 
with 43,000 people 
and many prosper- 
ous and diversified 


industries. 


is in near-by towns 
for which Fitch- 
burg is the most 
convenient trading 


20% 


center. 


There Is No Substitute 
For The Sentinel 


JULIUS MATHEWS 


Special Agency 
Boston New York Chicago Detroit 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


BY LANGUAGES 
(Continued from page 247) 


Publication 
City Newspaper Frequency 
[TALIAN—Continued 
Buffalo, N. Y....Corriere Italiano......... WE, avs ce siete ees 
Corriere Italiano Pub. Co., Pub.—Jos. J. Lunghino, Ed. 
Dunkirk; NOY; yRisveclioun. 1cetee eee Satan yaa eee 
Il Risveglio Pub. Co., Pub.—Jos. B. Zavarella, Ed. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.Cronaca Illustrata......... HS... weet. 
Cronaca Illustrata del Westchester Co., Inc. 
New York...... -Corriere d’America........ IDE. Haaeoaunbd 
Tiber Pub. Co., Pub.—Luigi Barzini, Ed 
Corriere della Domenica...Sun. ........... 
Association of the Ital, Clergy of North America, Ine. 


13,000 


-0575 


tt A ae: 
La Domenica Illustrata Pub. Co., Inc., Pub.—Romen Ronconi and Ugo. D’Annunzio, Eds. 


LtEcomd italiana cen ees dla, 


Ce erent e wee 


Carlo Calvosa, Pub. & Ed. 


6,000 


La Follia di N. Y........ Sat Sache eteteeetersc cts 25,000 
Marzilale Sisca Pub, Co., Pub.—Luigi Roversi, Ed. 
Guistiziay wea teem ate Sat. “Resse Sic VAD) 
International Ladies Garment Workers Union, Pub.—R. Rende, Ed. 
Il Popolo, Bollettino della 
CPAs, ioe eaic wae erates bios D/S.CSe eae Mice 7 Os Lid, 
Bollettino della Sera, Pub.—Vincenzo Giordano, Ed. 
Il Progresso Italo Ameri- 
cano caters: avetntane tow DS a A Cree 87,648 
Carlo Barsotti, Pub. & Ed. 
Niagara Falls, N 
Rr Aree .-Risveglio Italiano......... Daths erences 3,000 
ll Risveglic Pub. Co., Pub.—Jos. B. Zavarella, Ed. 
Rochester, N. Y.La Stampa Wnitassi...,.. EEL. oe raters see 35400 
Rochester Alliance Press, Inc., Pub.—Clement D. Lanni, Ed. 
Schenectady, N.Y.Corriere di Scheie cw es. bay) cicn Me eee 3,000 
Il Corriefe di Schen. Pub. Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y...Corriere di Syracuse...... ECHL.” Seyessuaesermictentis 7,500 
Fulco Pub. Co., Pub.—Giulio Fulco, Ed. 
Gazzetta di Syracuse..... Brien erent ere 2,000 
Ray Pub. Co., Pub.—Joseph Ray, Ed. 
Utica, N. Y......I1 Pensiero Italiano...... ETL, einepeecor ote 3,000 
A. Capecelatro, Pub. & Ed. 
Cleveland, O.....Voce del Popolowern ies +++-D/S. exMon, ....10,510 
Italian Pub. Co., Pub.—F., Melaragno, Ed. 
Steubenville, O.. «Messaggeroo is eclectic: Sat.) case emet 1,500 
Niccolo Tripodo, Pub. & Ed. 
Youngstown, O..Nuova Italia.......... Abert Bat 8 ean ots grion soles 7,000 
Citys Pte) Go. Pib.— Vv. Coscioni, Ed. 
Cittadino Italo Americano..Sat. ............ 8,750 
Cittadino Pub. Co., Pub,—M. Guggino, Ed. 
Portland, Ore...Tribuna Italiana.... erpileceave LET ou ores nae eee 5,800 
Italian Pub. Co., Pub.—Albert B. Ferrara, Ed. 
ries Panes Gazettandic Hrievsssc..- Sateen ee 2,911 
A. & L. Agresti,Pub.—Egidio Algresti, Ed. 
Greensburg, Pa..Stella d’Italia ...... ODT BIOE | Sine SS Sti an 6,000 
Italian Star Pub. Co., Inc. 
Hazelton; Pa. verdly Crentinomeerecnin ee: SSE onan cate a 6,000 
Il Trentino Pub. Co., Pub—P. C. Flaim, Ed. 
Unionepltalianacne eos Satie 4,000 
Union Ptg. Co., Inc., Pub.—Egidio Caccese, Ed, 
Indiana, Pa... a... Tit Patridtaere sss octet: Sabir aan secon 1,300 
Francesco Biamonte, Pub. & Ed. 
Philadelphia ..... La Forbice...... afareioteyotetels Satins Necee sree 10,650 
Forbice Ptg. Co., Pub.—V. Terracciano, Ed. 
TtalicayGlente man. caste seae Sin aera eee 2,000 
Italian Augustinian Fathers, Pub. & Ed. 
Libera, Parola... c. ds.c. 8 Suny crooner 15,000 
A. Giuseppe di Silvestro, Pub. & Ed 
Te Opintonememe) aelneeee: D/SiV.ctre cree 30,609 
L’Opinione Ital. Co. of Del., Inc. 
Siganetta te rdaccicc cacitess ROREY oP Se BAS AL dey o S400 5,690 
L. De Benedictus, Pub. & Ed. 
Pittsburgh, Pa...Trinacria ........ 0 Lik Mame Gis Fee toe 3,000 
La Trinacria Ptg. & Pub, Co., Inc. 
Unione gir stata at is aera 12,500 
Italian Consolidated Press., Inc. 
Reading, Pa..... Popolomepa. es. 4 ee SELES SBE in Soe 
Il Popolo Ptg. & Pub. Co., Inc. 
. Scranton, Pa..... Id Miuinatorewaelsreer eee. Brings ae sive 8,000 
Minatore Pub. Co., Pub.—Gaetano A, Lizzie, Ed. 
Newpettie Rea. laaiAl halle ean ei anaes ae Sat. tne sitet eee 1,400 
Russo Pub. Co., Pub.—Marco A. Russo, Ed. 
Providence, R. I.Corriere del R. I. ........ ats. weet es 3,000 
La Liberta, Pub.—Alfredo Pino, Ed. 
Econ del@R opis es. <1. ae 2 Ry at 4,000 
Fererico Crucizo & Co., Pub. & Ed. 
Memphis, Tenn. .Corriere Ttalianoe.. ase DHS he ceteere cite 1,500 
Corriere Pub. Co., Pub.—Mario Chiozza, Ed. 
Dallas, Tex...... Tribuna Italiana.......... Sats: Ju.eenys Staxe wats 8,102 
Papa & Aidin, Pub.—L. E. Aidin, Ed. 
; Seattle, Wash....Cazzetta Ttaliatian certo nemiitt, ule meek ie: 4,000 
Chiappa & Passetti, Pub. & Ed, 
JAPANESE 
Los Angeles, Cal.Japanese Daily News..... oD EX SUM ee 9/16, 520 
Los. Angeles News Pub. Co. 
La Japanese American....D.exSun. ....... 6,500 
S. Kikuchi. 
San Francisco...Japanese American NewsinsD/Sam deen dock 15,502 
K. Abiko, 
New Worlds anc done ae. DY.S2 EE de aneey 13,000 
New World, Inc., Pub.—T, Faruya, Ed. 
New York...... Japanese Times.......... - (S/W. Ed.) W. S. 2,000 
CW) ieee are 5,000 
S. Midzatani, Pub. & Ed. 
Portland, Ore....Oregon News..........00. DREXS Une scleleoe ems 200 
Toyoji S. Abe. 
Salt Lake City..Utah Nippo.............6. DAS Aa Be oe 3,000 
U. Terasawa, Pub, & Ed. 
Seattle, Wash....Great Northern............ 
Dalya News a. acteeccn. DrexSunap ects 5,517 
K. Takeuchi, Pub. & Ed. 
North American Times....D. exSun. ....... 8,451 
S. K. Arimma, Pub.—M. Mikami, Ed. 
JEWISH _........Chicago ........ Fewishy Calli si, seco D/S. exSat. .....38,950 
J. M. Wolfsohn, Pub. & Ed. 
Jewish Courier.....0.. see D/S. exSat. .....43,226 
M. P. Ginsburg, Pub.—S, M” Melamed, Ed. 
Jewish Forward, West. Ed..D/S. ABC..... -40,441 
Forward Assn. 
Jiewight Presse, +... neve ceee D/S. exSat. .....25,000 
A. M. Liebling, 
Jewish Progress........... righ ite ssisistie eaten toc 000 
A. M. Liebling. , 
Jewish Record...... sropielersi Tie cisiatere tre cio + 232,324 
Jewish Record, Cosine 
Jewish  Timeges ss tin. cease Firiccay attieciartetn. 15,000 
Jehiel D. Liebling, Pub. & Ed. 
: Boston, Mass....Jewish American.......... 9 be nBooc . 7,928 
Jewish Press Pub. Co. of New England, Pub.—S. B. Freidson, Ed. 
St. Louis, Mo....Jewish Record ........... Ti solis cleus neste 21000 
Sol. Goldman, Pub. & Ed. 
Jersey City, N. J-Hudson Jewish News..... Frid jijceeeas coe So 000 


I. Unterman, Pub. & Ed. 


06 
-09 
-07 


0175 


055 


STAMFORD 


CONNECTICUT 
Population 45,000 


Judged by the per capita 
earning capacity and the 
savings deposits of its 
inhahitants; by the high 
percentage of steady em- 
ployment and the number 
and value of owned homes; 
and by most of the indices 
of community welfare, 


STAMFORD IS 
PROSPEROUS 


Complete coverage of this 
fruitful territory is to be had 
only through the 


STAMFORD ADVOCATE 


Circulation over 8,500. 


Over 7,000,000 lines for 1923 


The Julius Mathews Special 
Agency 


New York — Detroit 
Chicago 


EVERY 
EVENING 


Delaware’s 
Leading Daily 


Boston 


A Newspaper with 
a mission, appeal- 
ing to the intelligent 
element of a com- 
munity which it has 
faithfully served for 
over fifty years. 


Daily AverageCirculation 
January Ist Over 


18,000 
THE FIRST 


Newspaper in 
Wilmington, Del. 
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, BY LANGUAGES 
Equipment for Sale (Continued from page 248) 


PALMER, DEWITT 
& PALMER, 


Se 


Publication 


: City Newspaper Frequency Cire. Rate ‘ ; 
By reason of absorption of JEWISH—Continued NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES 
The Fresno Herald by The re Newark, N. J....Morgensteren ......++++. Nios Bem on fosmeio net 7,000 .07 ; 
24 Me fc 1 I. Unterman, Pub. & Ed. Announce 
Fresno Bee there is for sale Brooklyn, N. Y..Brooklyn Bronsville....... ; hel 
. cL ate WOREMG cao rrciieties eacdne Bris dane ttemlelnss 11,000 .055 th opening of their new 
practically complete Ba pel Bronsville Pub. Co., Inc. : . I = + 
ment for newspaper, includ- : New York......Amerikaner ..... (ea p les ease Ricies cotdeis sess 17,349 .10 offices in 
a cot “hit t Jewish Press Pub, Co., Pub.—Peter Wiernik, Ed. 
ing eight machines, s eer Ct ag AES Big RICE ose eens Trl lao ee83,098 0 el0 SUITE 1311, 
typing machinery, makeup Jacob Marinoff, Pub.—fub. & Ed. we ‘ 
The! Day ct. cc cscs cccavs D/S. ABC sess. 67,256 23 Y i 
tables, chases, but not press. American-Jewish Pub. Corp., Siew Edlin, Ed. ; 350 Tac Bele 
: Hain ae ie Arbeiter Stimme....Fri. ....-.+..+-+ 7 07 > or 
If interested, write or wire CAR SEL ay OL cant eae ae . HOt nO ei 
= Say Eresheity cise cccsesevcvocve D. exSun, ......42,410 aul 
for details to Freiheit Pub. Assn., Inc. 
Gerechtigkeit ........ece06 ric. oui rstee over 42,360 12 


International Ladies Garment Workers Union, Pub.—S. Yanovsky, Ed. 
Jewish Daily Forward & 


Eas Editions .......D/S. Fe 10\227.0e 
THE FRESNO BEE Forward Assn., Pub.--Abraham akan Face. he eo, “ik ‘ 


Unusual Opportunities 


- a Jewish Daily News......- D/S.-exSaty 2 ans 59,002 18 i 
Fresno California Sarasohn & Son, Pub.—C. Cia Daily & Weekly 
Jewish Farmer .......+.+- Me enetles epelet ete 11,500 125 
Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society, Pub.—Benj. C. Stone, Ed. NEWSPAPERS 
Jewish Gazette ......ee6.- EF itoac is sfeiegir ns 8,000 12 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Sarasohn & Son, Pub.—G. Bublik, Ed. 


Jewish Morning Journal...D/S. exSat. ABC.74,349 = .23 
Jewish Press Co., Pub.—Peter Wiernik, Ed. 


Jewish Woman’s Home. 


LEADERS 


Jewish Al nee Journal .....eseseceeees Mie hiete tut aia wives 10,000 .28 
ewis manac Pub, Co. 
AUTOMOBILE ag ade eee Su, ee 9,355  .07 Newspaper and Magazine f" 
Sephardic Pub. Co., Pub.—Simon S. Nessim, Ed. Properties ’ 
and Mediator! sas ssleieee see Fria carers. 65734 eS 3 ie 
RADIO FEATURES Mediator Pub. Co., Pubes Morse: MM. Frankel, Ed. ae a Times Building, New York y 
pie! IAB By ee no opnoased B tla eicce ettiensiererers 2,42 : ss vi 
Morris Garten Pub. & Ed. in Established 1910 " 
. : $ : Tolksadvocat ...+ «eseess BEd cha teustts ecees 4,000 03 ¥ 
Finely illustrated and written in Atheciean! Jewiah Pub. Corp, 7 
clear, understandable language. i i A Yiddishe Folk .........-- Fil, 1 eee a 24,000  .09 7; = WE CONNECT THE WIRES =] 
Zionist Organ. o mer. 
Now used by over 100 papers 1n mentee eet aks gists Meee 25,000 .20 
U. S. and Canada, including Los Forward Assn. AYE YOU. SO 
Angeles Times, Pittsburgh ; Cleveland, O.....Jewish Guardian ......... Eri, vanities 9,000 + .075 H : SOLD maga- 
P Chicago American, Cin- Jewish Guardian Pub. Co. : zine color pages to na- f 
‘TESS, go. ’ Jewish World .........++- D/C. exSat. .....19,982  .095 tional advertisers? Do the ’ 
cinnati Enquirer, Brooklyn Rocker Pub. Co., Pub.—S. Rocker, Ed. big space buyers give you 
Eagle, Washington Post, Minne- eae ae eee nre TALISER) "aoa oopono ung eOOeon PS: wie daeiceke = « 7,680 .07 the glad hand when you “ 
: : : See New York. call? A f 2 ‘ 
apolis Journal, Times Picayune, Jewish Morning Journal,..D/S. exSat. ..... 9,384 .10 new Se eater ne 
New Orleans, Columbus Dis- Jewish Journal Pub. Co. (See New York.) five-figures nee If : 
atch Jewish World .......-+++- ee bcospp oscar 23,017) sp.15 il ash oe a Se ; 
ae J : erat ap rane cer 25,000 .20 tell us your story fully. We ‘ 
Write or Wire for Proofs and Prices Jewish World Pub. Co., Pub.—Jacob Ginsburg, Ed. ee eas coe forsee to es 
1 7 J , ~ . . 1avi 5 Y 
S-N-L TECHNICAL SYNDICATE BE aaa Jewish Daily News....... DY SvsexSatir cee 3,849 .10 hunity: ave the Oppor ' 
(See New York.) \ 
822 re Block reo Ea Jewish Forward ........- Diy Silveetiele er tees 14,865 10 ’ 
CHICAGO ee New York. 
Pittsburgh, Pa....Volksfreund ............- Feditoieniceite.+ ples 6,500 .05 * } 
Jewish Volksfreund Pub. Co., Pub.—Louis Borkin, Ed. FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
Milwaukee, Wis...Jewish Press .......+-++ Wrediineiitesanccan 5,000 .05 THIRD NAT'L B'LO'G., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Jewish Pub. Co. : Le 
Wochenblatt ........+.0-- Brtiiy) accwierec sacy 5,000 05 2 ; 
Isidor S. Horwitz, Pub. & Ed. 
| ) f ‘T KOREAN ........ Sa) Rrancinca tens Nem ROcea sider. +o + Tu., Th., Sat.... 1,200  .015 1 4 
IC RES Korean Nat'l] Assn. of North America, Pub. Circulation 
UP LITHUANIAN ..Chicago .......-. DaUSaS! Wate sa eile < Sia sleet DES apoantess 3 13,470 .04 ) 
THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE Draugus Fub. Co., Pub.—Francis Bucis, Ed. \Manager 
= CT) le nee See aCe EE IME cciaranitamtenati ste 6 15,000 055 i i x 
-» Lithuanian Freethinkers Federation of Amer. Ae ret eat sect Si 
Realistically Printed NatjienoS .....cses++sse De Soutt. | weses.0 21,050 .055 ropolitan city wishes to employ the 
Lithuanian News Pub. Co., Pub.—Pius Grigaitis, Ed. highest grade circulation ipl er 
Boston, Mass..... Byarbsirian kage ol cyels eres eSoiese'-6 Ty, web Oat vei) O;0 Lo mee Oo ee 


in ability and experience, to be 


St. Joseph’s Lithuanian R. C. Assn. of Labor. found. He will be paid whatever 


fe 


‘ Keleivis ..:++- Satara ests PE Wedaitan latte tes ¢ 23,940 .07 salary and bonus for increases he 
J. G. Geguzis & Co. eet: TY elo te OA can establish that he is worth. He 
oe ae k . ANdALra sess ssseeeeeces De, see see serene 5 : t b 3 t in both t 
NEWSPAPER SUPPLEMENTS The Lsaniae Natl. a Couns of Amer., Pub.—Vincent J. Szliakys, Ed. pa Seven a ae ett Abe chdedoiess 
orcester, Mass..Amerikos Lietuvis........Th. ..-+.++++-+ 6,000 .025 rs : : 
MAGAZINE INSERTS M. Paltanavicia, Pub, & Ed. o ose St eT net eanitcane 
ADVERTISING CATALOGUES . _ Brooklyn, N. Y..Garsas ...2-+eeseee eee fi Sedo Hos OO 1,500 .05 Address Box C-985, care Editor & 
Lithuanian Roman Catholic Alliance of Amer. Publisher. 
by the , SEV ors odes Ri Rie kes Dea S un eirereterc iene 8,445 05 
Lithuanian Co-operative Pub. So., Inc., Pub.—V. Paukstys, Ed. 1 
NEO-GRAVURE ; bara. Wienyietcegs's Arnica. - Pad ge, Wasa 11,500 .035 
Lithuanian Vienybe Pub. Co. 
= A : F New York ..... Be REV VTLOM tele ict clolels)sieke!efers'sis irda tote olelstece telcos 12,000 .0545 Ww : : , 
we _ Printing Co., Ine. Lithuanian Alliance of America. e can increase your business—you 
of ae Cleveland, a ae ee Dbiscvaie etrcinete a1svrisie aioe 9.200 Bring ca ccrresae 11,645 .035 want it increased. 
yas * hio Lithuanian Pub. Co., Pub—K. S. Kazpavicius, Ed 
200 William St., New York City cl cihys 5 aa ES City, PaSaule .......ce-eseeseees "teehee ota es: 0. ote 7,650 035 You have thought of press clippings 
. D. Doczkowskia & Co. rourself. But let us tell y< = 
Philadelphias, PastZvaigeda .1-n-.i00ea0s 5 int ee A 3,770 02 chs hea aap mophpiedithin oie 
A. Milukas & Co. clippings can be made a business builder 
Wilkes Barre, Pa.Tevynes Balsas ..-..-++++ Wed., Sat.....<% 5,000 .025 for you. 
Lithuanian Industrial Corp., Pub.—B. Bumas, Ed. 
ONG ore BURRELLE 
DANISH San Francisco....Bien ....-seereeeerceerce 1 hd Baier pe Gyo s 4,000 05 
Sophus Hartwick. . 
Automobile and house and | lot cangetieter ne oe Bub Paaneelistea’ 0 0.¢ch cones Wied \eameas 8,000  .045 145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 
mpaigns our specialty for over Zvangelisten Pub. Soc., Pub.—H. F. Josephson, Ed. 
NINETEEN years, We conduct all Chicago Posten......+++++ 41; AO RROU ESD CBAC 5,000 .03 Established a Quarter of a Century 
campaigns on a4 commission basis C. Rasmussen Co. 
and furnish the personal services of CHICAGO or a0 sis 0o we Evangelisk Tidende ...... Y ip ae ae ree 5,000 .035 
experts to carry out every detail. The Methodist Book Concern. é 
No losers in our contests and no bot _. Revyen esses essen eeeeces Sater anise Be ont s.axere 4,500 .02 
after contention possible. Christian Botker, Pub. & Ed. : 
We conducted 38 contests for s : Geandia socscessecvccemeeDab sie siesesice ces 5,000 .04 46 e ” 
: . f candia Co. } ; 
newspapers in 1923. Send for list o ‘ i 
. Skandinaven ......-+.+-s+> TD) iii dievotstensttieite a sO04 .05 
references from publishers for whom Wed. Fri 26105 10 
we have conducted THREE OR Sink ee Bak re OOO, LO? 
MORE contests. John Anderson Pub. Co., Pub.—John Benson, Ed. A N D 
Look up our rating with R. G. Cedar Falls, Ia...Dannevirke .......+++++++ Wied. Ticticsade s 2,775 02 
jun & Co. or with Brink of Wir- Martin Holst, Pub. & Ed. 
jonsin, Madiscu, Wis., with whom Cedar, Rapids, Ia.Qvinnan och Hemmet......M. «.-++e++++++ See Swedish 66 . ” 
ye have done business continuully M. Fr. Hansen Pub. Co., Pub.—Mrs. Ida Hansen, Ed. a e- 0- alro X ress 
lpr over nineteen years. We were Decorah, Ia......Decorah Posten ...-..--++: Tu., Fri. ABC. ..43,441 14 
established in 1905 and have a paid The Anundsen Pub. Co. , 
in capital of $100,000.00. Harlan, Ia....... Water Oth ian esas ane minis ve nies kIT ean atoce CoG 1,379.8.) 015 
J. C. Lunn. 
THE BIRD SYNDICATE Duluth, Minn.....Skandinav .......e+++e05 Mrivuaaasio tees 4,200 .02 
Fuhr Pub. & Ptg. Co., Pub.—J. J. Fuhr, Ed. Published Satard E 
° * * Fergus Falls, Min.Ugeblad ...--+-+esessrrr WEG (a. erieae uv gies 2,175 .015 ublished every oaturday in 
209 Pioneer Block, Madison, Wis. Ugeblad Pub. Co., Pub.—N. T. Moen, Ed. Pees 
Minneapolis, Min.Familiens Magazin ....... i PN AD we Ocho 12,500 .10 PEA 


(Continued on page 250) 


has been building reader 


confidence since 1871. 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


| The S. C. Beckwith 
Special Agency 


New York—Chicago—Detroit— 
St. Louis—Kansas City—Atlanta 


Pacific Coast Representatives 


M. C. Mogensen & Co., Inc. 


Los Angeles—San Francisco— 
Seattle 


IN NEW ORLEANS NOW 
IT’S THE STATES 


Largest afternoon city circulation. 


Largest afternoon circulation in New 
Orleans trading territory. 


Total daily over 52,000 
Total Sunday over 77,006 


1922 advertising gain, 1,025,432 agate 
lines. 


Greatest record in the South. 


Get complete information on New 
Orleans situation before deciding on 
advertising campaign. 


Represented by 


JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 


Chicago, Atlanta, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, San Francisco 
and 


S. C. BECKWITH 


SPECIAL AGENCY 
NEW YORK CITY 


EVENING TIMES 
MORNING SUN 
SUNDAY SUN-TIMES 
They cover South Central Ohio 
Completely. 
Foreign Representative 
ROBERT E. WARD, INC. 


5 So. Wabash Ave. 501 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago New York 


The Deseret News 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Ninety per cent. of its circulation 
is within retail trade territory 
of Salt Lake City — splendidly 
effective. 

Foreign Representatives 
CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN 
New York Chicago Detroit 
Kansas City St. Louis Atlanta 
Pacific Coast Representatives 


CONGER & JOHNSTON 
Los Angeles San Francisco 


BY LANGUAGES 
(Continued from page 249) 
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{Salt Lake Tribune 


POLISH 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


Publication 
City Newspaper Frequency Cire, 
NORWEGIAN-DANISH—Continued 
K. C. Holter Pub. Co. 
Policmisid et 50 as ess.3 sack Wed. Stents atte 5,000 
Folkebladet Pub. Co. 
Moliets PA VIsls arcs, cis clei es PTs. mr rers etree 5,000 
C. Rasmussen Co. 
Polketsy Rost) pees tise sc Sataweesae i + 5.634 
E. L. Mengshoel, Pub. & Ed. 
Lutherahareny wei): Selec es WEG. Vcilstetectaetere 21,818 
Ausburg Pub. House, Pub.—Rev. R. Malmin & Rey. Peder Tangjerd, Eds. 
PIG eNAg: fy tins cal ee evorces D/S; Gxsat-n ween 5,287 
T. Gulbrandsen Pub. Co., Pub.—S. Sorensen, Ed. 
PidenGey.. acta ticlesytee. TH spate etnoke 18,000 
T. Gulbrandsen., Pub.—S. Sorensen, Ed. 
Wipehladete is cowctacspiceent ES tchistte dente 9,500 
C. Rasmussen Co. , 
St... Paul) | Minneerlidendes sane ee eee. Beis eeetae ote 4,800 
C. Rasmussen Co. 
Blair, Nebr.......Luthersk Wgeblad sb oasiec.s Wed. a ccc 7 tree 3,120 


Danish Lutheran Pub. House. 
Omaha, Nebr.....Den Danske Pioneer 
Sophus F, Neble Pub. Co. 


Tacoma, Wash...Tidende 
O. M. Overn, Pub. & Ed. 
Argonne Bldg. 


Fuhr Publishing & Printing Co., Pub.—J. J. Fuhr, Ed. 
N. Britain, Conn. Przewodnik Katolicki ....Fri. ............ 5,000 
Rev. Lucyan Bojnowski. 
Wilmington, Deli; Polonia van soos. a cee BEL. fis tecdeae eyes 2,800 
Polonia Publishing Co., Pub.—J. Solizyk, Ed. 
Chicago... eee Dziennik Chicagoski ...... D exSun. 24,736 
Polish Publishing Co., Pub.—Felix Haczynski, Ed. 
Dziennik Ludowy ........ DD avis ale aerreine AEST OILS: 
SUR. wenaeeeee 255000 
Polish Peoples Publishing Co., Pub.—Michael Sokolowski, Ed. 
Dziennik Zjednoczenia.....DexSun. ....... 19,860 
Polish Roman Catholic Union of America, Pub.—Z. Stefanowic, Ed. 
Dziennik Zwiaskowy...... Diex Sin) meena 54,395 
Polish National Alliance, Pub.—J. Przyprawa, Ed. 
: Galtast ek Glew. teeta cic Thay daracetiadvoee 23,000 
Zwiazek Pclak W. Ameryce. 
Nedzielny Kuryer Polski..Sun. ........... 30,000 
Kuryer Pub. Co., Pub.—N., K. Ziotnichi, Ed. 
Rolomia tt! cuba gaa loe oe. Thanet pices 6,700 
Polonia Pub. Co., Pub.—A. F. Bloch, Ed. 
Robotnik Polski.......... SU cae eects 15,750 
Polish Peoples Pub. Co., Pub.—Adam Olszewski, Ed. 
: - Tygodnik Zjednoczenia....Wed. ........... 61,248 
Polish Roman Catholic Union of America, Pub.—Stefanowic, Ed. 
Zgoda Tygodviowa ....... fi, Cae meee 160,000 
Pol. Nat’l Alliance., Pub.—J. Przyprawa, Ed. 
South Bend, Ind..Goniec Polski ............ WedSa Sat sarees 
Coniec Polski Printing Co., G. W. J. Kalezyn Ed. 
Gali al ric eee GlosmiLida se eee ok. Brite fchcaoie cei 7,500 
Antony Boerg, Pub. & Ed. , : 
Baltimore .......Jednosc-Polonia .......... Sd ttessne cae ene ere 8,800 
Polish American Pub. Co., Pub.—F. Markiewicz, Ed. 
3 Bosten, Mass...., Kuryer Codzienny........ DE exsS tance eae 15,600 
Kuryer Bestonski Publishing Co., Pub.—B. Kamienski, Ed. 
Chicopee Mass snr ashen ne earns Soe aN OAn O OL,o 4,827 
Piast Pub. Co., Inc. 
Bay City, Mich..Sztandar Polski ......... LBS ne nAD S 3,663 
Staudard Pub. Co. 
Detroit, Mich....Dziennik Levidowys cae fleck D/SY Re os Se 11,000 
Polish Peoples Pub. Co. 
Dziennile) Polski Snacks.) DiexStn. salen TS) SO 2 


Polish American Pub. Co., Pub.—J. Karasiewicz, Ed 


{ , Glos Robotniczy .......... Drex Suns see aes 15,250 
Executive Committee Polish Section Socialist Party, Pub.—W. Domwski, Fd 


Ognisko Demowe ........ Eire BL sh hoes ee 12,764 
Ognisko Domowe Pub, Co., Pub.—F S Bare, Ed. 
Rekord Codzienny ....... DexSun. ABC. .21,003 
Polonia Pub. Co. 
Rekord Niedzielny ....... Suri cqeneeemicae 22,586 
Polonia Pub. Co. 
St. Paul, Minn..Nowiny Minnesockie Pee gee ee ee ra 1,040 
Minnesota Polish Pub. Co., Inc. 
St. Louis, Mo....Przewodnik Polski ....... TH. everett 8. S700 
Polish Publishing Co. 
Omaha, Neb..... Gwiazda Zachadu ........ PGI <slaeinyas ester 12,867 
Gwiazda Zachadu Pub. Co., Pub.—Thos. Koziol, Ed. 
Bayonne, Nipi\.« Nowe mete ic cee ae Sat. 9,000 
Nowiny Pub. Co., Inc. 
Bizabeth, Niwies. Glos (Bolski' is so eesaase nee Siete ys Sesnieece 2,000 
J. Aserko & J. J. Turek Pub. & Eds. 
Jersey City, N.J.Glos Narodu ........... LUO) Se E ec Ac 14,780 
Peter S. Prazmowski, Pub. & Ed. 
Newark) IN yy ane Keronilcaie tee geen Se BIRT oe hy Sees 12,355 
Kronika Pub. Co., Inc., Pub.—Frank Kempezynski, Ed. 
Trenton, N. J....Nowiny Trentonskie ..... Sune ot eee eOO0 
Andrew F. Czopek Pub. & Ed. 
Brooklyn, GNSeY).vGzasn ene were eee a Bris Gas aici ain canetehs 7,800 
Czas Pub. Association, Pub.—Czeslaw Kozlowsk1, Ed. 
Buffalo, N. Y....Dziennik dla Wszystkich..D/S. ....... sia eal, slo 
Everybody’s Daily Pub. Co., Inc., Pub.—M. Nesterowicz, Ed 
‘Leleoram) sreue cdi mercer Sk natch gon eee 15,873 
Buffalo Telegram, Inc., Pub.—M. Haiman, Ed. 
Uinistay 6c. 3 1 en cote Wid tes. capt ste ae 18,000 
Charles J. Urban, Pub. & Ed. 
New. York |5.. <2 Kuryer Newyorski ....... DS Myiecyelete 4,000 
Polish Illustrated N. Y. Courrier, Inc., Pub.—W. Wusza, Ed. 
Kuryer Narodowy .... IBY iS CAs omes one 6,000 


Varsovia Pub. Co., Inc., Pub.—Wladyslaw Wusza, Ed. 
(Continued on page 251) 


Rate 


The Right Size Plot 


The size and shape of 
the plot on which you 
erect your new building 
will have a direct effect 
on future costs. We have 
assisted several promi- 
nent newspapers in the 
satisfactory determination 
of this factor. 


Ss. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Plant Layouts 
Production, Operation 


120 West 42nd St. New York 


Get the 1923 popu- 


lation figures for 
Detroit—then you'll 
know why the 


DETROIT TIMES 


is over 200,000 daily 
and over 210,000 
Sunday. 


1920 census figures 
are ‘“‘moth-eaten.”’ 


KANSAS IS A RICH, RESPONSIVE 
FIELD—TOPEKA, ITS CAPITAL 
A GOOD “TRY OUT” CITY 


They are best covered by the 


Topeka 
Baily Capital 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Only Kansas Daily with a General 
Kansas Circulation 


Dominates its field in circulation, all 
classes of advertising, news, prestige 
and reader confidence, 

Supplies market data—does survey 
work—gives real co-operation. 


Ota afiper 


PUBLISHER 
MEMBER A. B. C.—A. N. P. A. 


—_ | 


Few Papers—(if any)—surpass the 


TRENTON TIMES 


NEW JERSEY 


A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates 
that among the housewives of 
the city our Thursday Food 
Feature Department—upward of 
four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food ad- 
vertising —is the best feature 
carried by the Times 


Circulation 30,237 Member A. B. C. 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 
Mariborough Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 


Chicago 
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The Daily and Sunday , Pee oe coe 
POLISH—Continued 


FooD SERVICE 
BY New Workin Nowy” SwWiat c;...th as & iy S. #4BGe See 17,139 .10 


ae . Nowy Swiat Pub. Co., Inc. 
Winifred Stuart Gibbs Se ae Telegram Codzienny ..... DSi Wee nee 7,642 .07 


Polish Daily Telegram Pub. Co., Inc., Pub.—W. A. Mazur, Ed. 


: ‘ Publication 
City Newspaper Frequency Cire. Rate 


Will Increase Your Home Schenectady ..... Gazeta Tygodniowa ...... Priv) Metts: s 4.000)" RU2e5 
Circulation and C. S. Ogonowski, Pub, & Ed. 
a Syracuse, N. Y..Polomia ........+seseeees Priaterel.a cere, 000 .025 
Double Your Food Adver Polonia Pub, Co. ; 
tising Lticay’ Ne OY. s553 Rerord ‘Tywodmiowy ©. cceE Tl, | ath sends ens 5,000 .025 
aera F. Markon & M. Murczkiewicz, Pub.—Francis Markon, Ed. 
, : . SlowombO1Sklel .. «,- scslslelts Ti rl. teen eee pee 
Scientific and Practical AB Gomolska: % : 
jh, Cleveland, O. ...Gwiazda Zjednoczenia..... Tet. Bates +s Sie <a 11,340 .06 
Already Running A. Wielowiejski, Pub. & Ed. 
F . Tuirsenks 2 cess. victasinie ST in Age es ee 14,050 .06 
in Twenty-Six Papers A. Wielowiejski, Pub & Ed. 
FRAGT VET cyacta Steal ecerevnsie glee = "Th Wicianestere so wa 14,038 .06 
Ask us for samples A. E. & W. T. Wielowiejski, Pub.—W. Wielowiejski. Ed. ‘ 
Mcnitor Clevelandski ..... Die Sums eters 7,965 .075 
THE McCLURE NEWSPAPER United Pub. Co. —. 
Wiadomosci Codzienne...2.D/S. 2.0. .24..0. 9,500 .0525 
SYNDICATE S. A. Dangel, Pub. & Ed. 
OL Gt One Osis x cers Ametyia Fichon, 2.0.00 d0tese i tacd ste wee sees, 320 .06 
373 Fourth Avenue, New York City A. A. Paryski, Pub. & Ed. 
Ameryiesd Echo) cabs. eiacts cM. flee os ms 105,000 =.18 


A. A. Paryski, Pub. & Ed. 


Kuryer Katolicki ........ AT We ceive, aratecleiat oie 10,150 .035 
Adam Solarezyk, Pub. & Ed. 
“ s Philadelphia, Pa..Gazetta Narodowa ........Sun. .......--... 4,000 .0175 
Gazetta Narodowa. 
| ] r@) n 7 GME « nouceppaeuyscce Thay pastes: ..11,000  .045 
Stephen M. Nowaczyk, Pub. & Ed. 
E UECINC EO aac O eC COCCI re Bei. Sibnatieene <r Ge .03 
Wm. Wendt, Pub.—F. J. Wendt, Ed. 
6] a r ; Pa tinyvotas wetistale isi civle ieee sxe Ericet eee: 2.0 G00 6.2045 
T. Wasowicz, Pub. & Ed. 
Przgjaciel Lad ic yeu. s. 08 Sirsa Cevaaencetatarete 10,000 .03 


J. Lastowski, Pub. & Ed. 


t E Pittsburgh oa... bittsburczatin |. .c... 2. sie DiexSun. ......< 8,900 .06 
e a Fr Pittsburgher Polish Daily Pub. Co. 


SOMO ME OISKD acisais «stale «ar Rh op event a teense 16,876 .08 
Polish Falcons Alliance of America, Pub.—B. Mruczek, Ed. 
“yt Wielkopolanin ........... TR, osha sirens 15,875 -05 
ea ures Polish Ptg. & Pub. Co., Pub.—L. Machnikowski, Ed. 
Scranton, Pa. ...Republika Gornik ........ Suni saseier acco ma4On peO475 
John Dende, Pub. & Ed. 
4 SEES Zena tatctste ocve ole le aiclear We Seieeeantcd 13,000 .05 
The World’s Greatest Circulation Polish National Pub. Co. 
. Shenandoah, Pa..Tygodnik Gorniczy .......Sat. ....++..+-++ 4,200 .02 
Builders Polish Pub. Co., Pub—W. Pietkiewicz, Ed. ~ 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa,Gornik .......-+.-eess00- Wed. Sungsacs =. P7150) 5.0% 
* 1 Gornik Pub. Corp., Inc. 
NASER eaters) ticle ain <iy'o'« eieisin ys MN PR SCR rio TODD 6,401 .03 
Internationa S. J. Tyburski, Pub. & Ed. 
s Wheeling, W. Va.Polak w West Virginii... Birt: © cmipereess oats saree ee .035 
Feature Service, Inc. West Virginia Pole Pub. Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis..Kuryer Polski ........... DD. Seesteonens wear 32,090 .08 
New York Kuryer Pub. Co., Pub.—S. Zowski, Ed. 
Kuryer Polski .-......... Sti titapanets ue. tere 51,233 10 
Kuryer Pub. Co. 
Wowiny, Polski (22... <0). 0% ED. CXS Us atoateets ete 10,400 .065 
Nowiny Pub. Co., Pub.—T. A. Jaziorkowski, Ed. 
Stevens Point, W.Gwiazda Polarna ........Sat. ......--++- 100,143 18 
Worzalla Pub. Co., Pub—J. A. Worzalla, Ed. 
e Rol giiloe Mier athele cys. e of aD ayasrave Brio sh, ciejeee ies 32h 000 ar 00) 
Worzalla Pub. Co., Pub.—J. A. Worzalla, Ed. 
Ge tr O ] { PORTUGUESE Oakland, Cal..... Uniao Portugueza ........Mon. ...-...... 15008 <O85, 
Manuel F. M. Trigueiro, Pub.—Jos. S. Marshall, Ed. 
San Francisco....Jornal de Noticias.......-Sat. ...+--+e++- 3,500 -0485 
L. C. Silveira. 
Ala eUe tat chs cistticine O Lavrador Portugues....Mon., Th. ...... 3,500 .0375 
F th Arthur A. Avila and Alfred D. Silva, Pub. & Ed. 
our Fall River, Mass.Novidades .........+-+-+- Oye RA AES 4,200  .0425 


Novidades Pub. Co., Pub.—John B. Machado, Ed. 
N. Bedford, Mass.A Alvorado Diaria........D exSun, ......- 3,000 .02 
Guilherme M. Luiz, Pub. & Ed. 


Largest 


City O Independente .......... TDs Vayeled o.0 «ohare 2,500 -02 
Portuguese Newspaper Co., Pub.—Jose M. Almeida, Ed. 
& i eh eee a hes pao STH ener ate siete 3,000 .025 
: Polycarpo & Vieira-Antonio, Pub.—C. Vieira, ad. 
| ete coverage with 
Comp! & ROUMANIAN Cleveland, O.....America ......-++s5+2005 Ree RR eee) 
Union of Roumanian Societies Pub. Co., Inc., F G. Stanculescu, Ed 


cr. : 
ale Per Foaia Foporului Phy hci +) OOOH anOo 


George M. Ungureanu, Pub. & Ed. 


| h Detroit News Youngstown, O...Romanul ........5++++++eDUM. +eeeeereee- 17,325 055 
e Romanul Co., Inc., Pub.—J. N. Barbu, Ed. 
y, A MASS San Heancincn a puesing ie apes oct . Fri. gage a 6,000 .07 
: P ussian American Co-operative Assn., Pub.— 3oris P. Lapatin, Ed. 
Offers ie Cems Ters Chicago «+.<-< Srels ROCINEISSIA bale dine viele a lels/s D exSun. .......19,000 .04 
a a Free Russia Pub. Co., Pub.—Gregory Beka, Ed. 
unusual opportunities ene Nee York es Sia Woe Mie AGRO CtCk PRE ee DiexSun. se. «tee 10,000 .10 
Nowy Mir Pub. Co. i 
New York ca iets. Novoye Russkoye Slovo...D/S. ....--+-++: .10,000 ae 
Victor Shimkin, Pub.—Ivan Okuntsoff, Ed. : 
Russky Golos ....-+-++++- D/ Soe eeis'sc orto 9,445.07 
Russky Golos Pub. Corp. : i ten 
Philadelphia, Pa..Pravda_ .....-+-++e+ee0s Tic eb ris: cocci ee 000M) 00 
Pravda Pub. Co. ; ‘ ~ ; 
Fittsburgh, Pa...Russky Viestnik.....----- Wediaht feksan tenes 3,000 .035 
Russian Orthodox brotherhood. 
SERBIAN San Francisco....Serbian Herald ..----..-- Sat. ael2, 105 03 
Serbian Educational Society, Pre ER Ed. - excnn 
: : Chieago’s...v<.6 ss United Serbian ......-..- WX Ns he's siete es , : 
Lio special writers John R. Palendech. 
New York ......Srpski Dnevnik ......--- DexSun: 3..252092;800 06 


and photographers Bozo Rankovich, Pub. & Ed. 


covering all parts of the ee ey ce uae Gteardl Je cuks bare ao ete aes ome nay 
world, NEA furnishes Loyal Serb Society Srbadia, Pee K. “Duletich, Sh eee PN ide geet 
Full Service clients the niga ee er Srbobran ... % ex a Oe inte ae a fe 
best of news pictures and Soon Bee eter cco eerat MOPED pci ae pine ROR SS 9 es Se AiRg 4,000 035 
*hi idovy ik sr ee yy Ay Eyre at 6,50 é 
Bee, as. SOY soy Dek HN ET EE Osim Oo 


Write for samples and rates. 


(NEA ASE 
| ae 


Slovak American Pub. Ass’n. 
Passaic, N. J....Katolicky Sokol ........- 1D cS cA iene Os 

Roman & Greek Catholic Slovak Gymn. Union Sokol, Pub.—Gustav Kosik, Ed. : 

New York ......Slovak v_Amerike. Sot) exSun..evec2 8000) = 206 

Slovak Press, Inc., Pub.—Christopher L. Orbach, Ex 

Slovensky Pokrok .....-.Th. 


. 5,000 .025 


V. J. Nemec, Pub. & Ed. : ; ; 
New Yorske Dennik D S exMon. ees 9,000 12 
Slovak Newspaper & Book Co., Ine., Pub —Michael Kovacik, Ed. 

(Continued on page 252) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO “S 


America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 
Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 


International News Service 
fl Spruce &, New York 


By Frank Chapman 


Six years in Navy radio. 
Seven years with Marconi. 
Instructor Y. M. C. A. wire- 
less school. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
SYNDICATE 
213 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


MOST NEWS 


The largest morning daily circulation 
in Pittsburgh 


The Pittsburgh Post 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 


Daily Circulation ....118,000 
Sunday Circulation . ..175,000 


Member A. B. C. 


FINING 
PRESS 
SDENIMIGRMAS 


1161 Arcade Building, St. Louis 


Features * Editorials * Specials 
Unusual, Illustrated Features 
for Every Holiday 
Expansion Plans Now in 
Preparation. 
Standard in Every Respect. 


Tosell CANDY 


for the sweet tooth of 
9,000,000 people in the New 
York market use the paper 
that is 


FIRST in CANDY 
advertising 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


Editor & Publisher for January 26, 1924 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


BY LANGUAGES 
(Continued from page 251) 


SEE THAT THIS GREAT STATE IS 


Publication 
reo Aree City Newspaper Frequency Cire. Rate 
ontinue | 
PUT ON YOUR ADVERTISING LIST cine Cleveland, O.... Denny Ellas @ io. 0a BS hae, “DiexSuny . Jenne 14,463.06 
. ova g. ub. Co, > 
Siena Cleveland O.24..Zenska Jednota.... 00.5. ¢ S/M, Sasa 24,941 055 
ova omen’s Union. 
BE aha Yaanestown, per one Noviny: ’....< 03 .s0tis, sren ieee 3,200 .04 
| nites tg. Co., Pub.—M. raz ° 
: ; pujetaaleton, Pa.....Slovensky Obcan ......... Fri. PE Aesth e 
| anosov Pub. Co. 
Middletown,iPars.Tednota.. aa. semen Wed. sapien 38,662 .095 
| First Catholic Slovak Union of America. 
Be ee es. ee lg ete acideene Mon, “ThY see 10,000 = .035 
) nternationa g. Co., Pub.—P. Jamreska, : 
| Pittsburgh, Pa.. geal Sap Slovenske Wal ta 3 
OVINY Wate Ree Od. Tt ine peat 5000 = .08 
American Slavonic Gazette ee Co. s Wer 
arodne Noviny ......... CDs « seta tidecse 28,752 .067§ 
National Slovak Society, Pub.—Ivan Bielek, Ed. , 
A Narodny Dennik ......... Tu., Th., Fri... 12,5001 207. 
American Slovak Pub. Co., Inc., Pub.—Ladislaw Plech, Ed. 
c : e es 2 : Slovensky Hlasnik ....... TH, i icing etc aote 11,200 .055 
Illinois, the third most populous state, 1S the Slavonic Eyre Dee OF Americy Pub.—Karol Fae pets Ed. 
A » a Crantons) Lacerc. Orang | hs seis niels eee laek SO dea AS: 12,500 .05 
center of mighty railroads, vast grain and meat Obrana Pub, Co. Bub.—“Karal Stiasny, Ed. 2, ty 

4 J ty w Ukes Barre, Pa. Bratstvo .ocjecsejesee eens ee 3000 .10 
packing industries, the dominating core of the Bratstvo Pub. Co., Pub.—Richard C. Chladek, Fd. 

c é SLOVENIAN Chita coit.meniaen Edinost a. <esrom eit cee 23, bh) Saban 3 
progressive West, with vessels and barges crowd- EdinsePaRennee ee cs Ses ala 
: ; + Ghicagowlon. ca Glas (S Obode! Ph occancutite oe Mon., ‘Wed., Fri.22,503 .07 
ing its numerous water ways, and offers unique Glas Svobode Printing & Publishing Co., Bub engines V. Koadat Ed. 7 

een : : Proletarec’ 5. s1eceaee © s:c.0ja; LD ei oe eer 9,120 .035 
opportunities to the National Advertiser and Jugoslav Workmen’s Publishing Co. 

Prosyetaic-a. faq oe ee eee D'exSunaees. eee 11,428 .0715 
Manufacturer. Prosveta. 121.2. 2122020777 Wed -. acco 247361 “1078 
Slovenic National Benefit Society, Pub.—Joseph Zavertnik, Ed. : 
| . Illinois has 237,181 farms with 31,974,775 acres Joliet, I. ....... Sony Se ae ee 
The Commonwealth Ptg, Conneub.——s A. Koehl, pone: é i ae ‘ ; 
and produces crops whose value exceeds Slovenic Pun Nyy ek ithe: Glas Navoda tet deccse, b/Sits.e 10,350 .075 
ovenic ub. 0., un.—Janez erce Ky ad. 
$850,000,000 annually. i 3 Hone busses pak ee Deore siagéyenahe Mon., Wed., Fri. 5,587 045 
Tes merican tlome Pub. Co., Pub.—Louis J. Pirc, Ed. : 
» : 1 Cag Var cic: eee M: pis 37 See 19,547 = .1075 
Even with this great Be ee eae ae ae Cas Pub. Co,, Pub.—Frank rans Ed. 
: = : 2 : 1= nakopravnost ........... De cei ote tees 7517/5 oe 205 
Illinois industrial interest tar excee S 1ts agr American-Jugoslay Ftg. & Pub. Co., Inc., Pub.—Vatro Grill, Ed. . 
Glastlo Kes Gieke dnote..iW ed, seein sees 12,400 .07 
cultural. Grand Carmolian Slovak Cailiglic Union, Pub oy zee Ed. ’ : 
: : . ; - A Milwaukee, Wis..Slovenija ................ Pri. ° Wee Ges L337e) (03 
Illinois ranks third in the country in point of Frank X Veranich, Pub, & id. 
e SPANISH Ducsony a eecle sia'so LtCSOMENSE, f,. <citiceweren tak Tu,,, Thy Sateeeeleo " 
view of manufacturing. It has 18,500 manufac- Commercial Print Co., Pub—F. Moreno, td, ‘ 5 Ne 
: 2 A re Angeles..... Heraldo de Mexico......, Madi 
turing establishments with a total product valued F, Marburg Y Cis, Pub-juan De Mens, Ban? D/S exMon 5,000 .035 
La’ Prensa (2062520. Sati. secek ee 2,200 .03 
at over $5,400,000,000. International Pub. Co. ares is “ 
2 i es a Ve yer CARO SNe Sat «ih... seeeoe 2,000 .0228 
e pannish American Pub, Co., .—H. Limon, : 
These establishments pay out over $1,000,000,- oC ac ee Francisco, .. Hispano Shinericn aatesain ustevs Dat. cscwineh eee 5,600 .03 
. a ronica, Inc., Pub.—Julio G. Arce, Ed. 
000 annually to their workers. Asitonito, (Colo. ..; Aurora |). eens Brinn: oe 600 .015 
John G. Jeantet, Pub. & Ed. 
Tn Illinois, producer and consumer have a aL Valder pati, Gplo- + Heraldo dele Valleces.eee Sat. vanes 105055025 
A T ialac crestor Prensa tics coe acere, oe paca 
common meeting ground. Both come from all Piensa’ Pah, Cae Ponte Pee D exSun 3,800.03 
Heraldo Dominical ......, Hh. Scene 7,00 i 
over the country to buy and sell. E] Heraldo Dominical Pub. Co., Pub.—Jose De La Campo ‘Gormalee Ed, Byers 
i d ree ene, Ce a peed Pe Erica 1,200 .0175 
: i ic) ta American Pub. Co., Pub.—F. M, acon, ; 
Illinois isa great commercial state and a great Belen, New Mex.Hispano Americano ...... Sat. .2. 5 ee eee 600.015 
k t Arthur E. Flores, Pub. & Ed. 
: Market. East Las Vegas..Voz del Pueblo........... Sats sae cane nee 2,500 .025 
F b ] Martinez tae ney meg Mena Costello, Ed. 
. ° : S Cruces, N. M.La Estrella 1... .scc.ue cn Satis otaeneeeee 1 m 
The Illinois daily newspapers ae, elow Guillermo P. Page ph, Mla, Estrella a 200.0225, 
. g a. Las Vegas, N.M.El Independiente ........ Th)... ee : 
cover this great state and co operate wit a se A coer eoe Pub, von Pub.—F, M. Chacon, Ed. ee . 
ountain Air, 
ufacturers If} creating and maintaining Sales. Ni.) Mootnse +eeeEl Independiente ......,, Sate <3. noe 600 .0175 
Mountainair Ptg. Co., Pub.—P. A. Speckman, Ed. 
Santa Fe, N. M.Nuevo Mexicano ......... THY sicher. Senne 3,000 .025 
—Ne="—@=@O_xeaesSE——o—wo—eeeeeeeeeee Santa Fe ee ee es oar meee fe Dane J ontee Ed. 
; ocorro, N. M....Denfenso ueblo..... «90 oof: teeta 3 ' 
A. C. Torres, Pub. & Ed. a ‘ a oe on 
Rates for Rates for JET Ao iN aUM eee. Boletin. Popular ......... Wed).2205) anes 1,465 025 
2,500 10,000 El Boletin Popular Pub, Co., Apeaw gt es Ed. a 
, , Evista fide > aos. \.jcses oe 1... isiaa Cea 1,60 i 
Circulati Lin ince Taos Ptg. & Pub. Co., Inc., Pub.—Isidoro ‘Arsiie, Ed. - P 4 
eC eieOse cS ts : ies spe lle ee pee a ea cotaeiees Motes). cee eee 2,300 .0175 
uevo Estado Pub. Co., Pub.—E. M. Valdez, Ed. 
**Aurora Beacon-News......... (E) 16,351 .055 -055 Se ew Ons Bice pie: pee teas beds Jagth Pe eo 1,853 .1425 
ittee on Co-operation in Latin America, Pub.—Juan ts Gonzalez, Ed. 
Bloomington Pantagraph...... (M) 17,841 -05 -05 en ee a Prensa" Sivas D/S. ABC. sae s Cu | 
1 Co. © a Na, Ub aeh 
° ie iners, §. : : El) Paso, Tex... lia Fatrial (eee D/S exMon. .+.. 8,05 R 
ttChicago Herald-Examiner (M) 337,364 55 55 Compania Editora de la Patria, Pab—-Silvabice Terrazas, Ed. i. Pai oe me 
754,601 Ves Gach Pap e-we Revista’ \Catolical™.....2.5- Stn, ©. seem 11,471 .08 | 
teeee esuit Fathers, i 
Revista Illustrada ....... a, ie idee) era area ‘ 
Chicago Daily Journal........ (E) £117,483 9.26) 24 Camilo Padilla, Pub. & Ed, 9 rd ae pared Bs 
Laredo, Tex, ....Anunciador de Latedows.: We toasdne cee 2,000 .025 
tftChicago Tribune............ (M) 567,628 -80 -80 Idar Pub. Co., Pub.—Eduardo Idar, Ed. 
San Antonio, Dex pocaies es. aerate DUN Scfae eee 7000" 203 
ttChicago Tribune............. (S) 877,467 1.15 1.15 La Epoca Pub. Co., ee ee Te titeae o<cutPaa 
F, A. Chapa, Pub, @ Ed,  umbarcial de Texas..... ot teeter teale aie é 4 
**La Salle Tribune.......:.... (E) 3,041 -025 -025 Mabe Pom oe: Lav Prensaige. 0 hoes D/S25 ene eee 17,355 0575 
Tea,“ Pretican Ghee 6a: ates: Wied. he, 5.5 Brees 12,0 
**Moline Dispatch............. (E) 10,148 045 .045 Ignacio E. Lorzano, Pub. & Ed. er e 00, .04 
: SWEDISH Los Angeles......Calif. Veckoblad ...... $2.0 A eee ee 5,80 F 
tPeoria Journal-Transcript. . (M&E) 32,648 -03 -03 Alfred Haij, Pub, & Ed. Seg 
San Francisco....Vestkusten .............. BA bes. vets ats 4,760 .03 
** Peoria Stary ohu ore ee (E) 27,083 .075 .06 West Coast Pub. Co., Pub.—Alex Olsson, Ed. 
East Turlock-Cal= 5... Missionstidningen ......., Lis wat errata see 
Edwin erg. 
ttRock Island Argus........... (E) 10,405 045 045 mille Spree re eee Weckoblad ...... Wiedaienteecntr 4,000.03 
A New Eastern eekly Pub, Co. 
**Sterling Gazette............ ren CEs) 5,755 -03 -03 ae ee Soles Gg i777 Chicago BlaGdee: | etre eetsere Ae Pata ateteiericte ete 9,400 .055 
1cago adet Pub. Co. 
é a a Forbundets Veckotidning...Tu. ............ 9,766 .058 
: ovenant Book Concern, Pub. 
{Government Statement, April 1, 1923. Missions Vannen ........ Mb CREB oe yada cass 15,000 0545 
Mission Friend’s Pub. Co, 
**A. B. C. Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. Sandebudet js... 0seeeeece AL Airotahe opete «chee 5,000 .035 
The Methodist Book Concern. 
+}+Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. PE gd ns aM ae 26) Svenska Amerikanaren....Th. AIBC vaesuetsic he 57,170. ZAs 
edi ty [Oley 
Svenska Kuri SES ccc hls ee = ea 5 
Alex J. Johnson, Pub. & Ed. rae eee 3 Ar zE6 4 
e 
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fea DOU 


OF rODAY 


HE new South is of modern scientific construction. It 1s 
established upon a secure basis of diversified production and 


trade. 
The volume of the following diversified revenue producing activities 
strikingly show great expansion in the South’s growth. 


AGRICULTURE $5,900,000,000 MANUFACTURES _ $9,808,000,000 
MINERALS produced 2,285,000,000 PETROLEUM barrels 254,239,000 
LUMBER CUT feet 16,648,614,000 PIG IRON tons 4,402,000 
COAL MINED tons 169,957,000 COKE MADE tons 8,439,000 


This diversified industrial progress has created a dependable year 
‘round field for a wide range of commodities. 


The people of the South have money to buy what they need for the : 
comfort of their homes and the upbuilding of the community. 


There is one way to reach this market and that 1s through daily 
newspaper advertising. 

These are the dailies to use to reach the buyers in their respective 
communities. 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 
ALABAMA lation Lines Lines NORTH CAROLINA lation Lines Lines 
ttAsheville Times ......-+-eeseeereeres (E) 8,969 04 04 
*Birmingham Age-Herald ........-++> (M) 29,113 ,08 08 +Asheville Citizen ........seeeeeeee ee (M) 12,978 045 045 
*Birmingham Age-Herald ........++++> (S) 83,721 10 10 tAsheville Citizen ..-..s.eeeee reer eees (Ss) 11,720 .045 ,045 
**Birmingham News ...--.-+-sees reer (E) 12,847 15 15 **Greensboro eee NOWS wc reece eeeeee of olga .07 .06 
eRierinnham ONSWHI cet cates. s 80,451 15 (15 **Greensboro Daily News .....+++:-++: (s 29,308 07 07 
See rie. my 10,392 05 05 **Raleigh News and Observer.......-. (M) 26,423 06 06 
Soe eae Oe dace i eae ale ( , : : **Raleigh News and Observer,.......-- (8) 80,948 .06 .06 
Mobile: Register oc. scenes sve raees (M) 21,264 07 07 *Winston-Salem Sentinel .......-.---- (E) 13,658 .05 05 
Mobile Register ...---+eeeerecrsesers (8) 32,715 .085 .086 ‘ 
*Montgomery Journal .....+-+eeeseere (E) 17,446 06 ,06 SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia Stato .iceeeeeeeseeseee sees (M) 28,286 .06 06 
*eColummbiar State tacehashc tee hace celts (S) 24,286 .06 (06 
FLORIDA Greenwood Index Journal .....-.. (E&S) 4,185 ,025 025 
**Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville. .(M&8S) $6,159 .09(,10S) .09(,10S) Spartanburg Journal ..-.,..+.-.+-5+: (E) 4,165 } 
. Pensacola News .....++seeeereeeeeees (E) 4,750 08 08 Spartanburg Horald ....(M) 5536....(S) 7,156 hep 04 
| Pensacola NewS ..-seseceeeceeretecee (8) 6,100 ,03 .03 TENNESSEE 
+8t. Petersburg Independent .......-- (E) 5,420 .03 .03 PRC at tanooman Times eae tres oan er (M) 24,058 07 07 
*Tampa TimeS ..--erereseeceseteress (E) 14,009 05 .05 OOS Oey Get ies 3 AM an Acer Pa (S) 24.145 ‘07 ‘On 
‘ *Tampa Tribune .....-+eeeeree ree (M&S) 22,411 .07(,088) .06(,07S) +tNashville Banner .....+seeeeeeeeeeee (E) 47,738 10 10 
: ++Nashville Banner ........see+ee0000: (S) 47,782 11 ay 
| 
GEORGIA VIRGINIA 
++Augusta Herald ....+-s+erceteetecees (E) 13,488 .05 .05 *Alexandria Gazette ......seeeeenees (E) 3,900 ,025 025 
as ies sabe (S) 13,438 .05 05 **Bristol Herald Courier ........--> (M&S) 8,714 04 04 
A TE eae OY A a ee : **Danville Register and Bee....... (M&E) 12,952 .05 05 
**Macon Telegraph ...-++--+eeereerere (M) 25,422 ,07 07 Newport News Times-Herald........ (B) 9,041) x, a8 
**Macon Telegraph ....--++++srererrre (8) 26,350 07 07 Newport News Daily Press......-- (S&M) 6,051 § ; 
**Savannah Morning News (M) 20,552..(S) 22,437 ,06(,07S) .06(.07S) **Roanoke Times & World-News....(M&E) 23,984 .07 .06 
i : Ze Be Roanoke T (8) 16,876 0 06 
4 *®Roanoke Times ..-.eeeereecccrcceree : ,07 < 
+tStaunton Nows-Leader (M), Leader. .(E) 6,292 e038 03 
KENTUCKY 
* A. B, OC. Statement, April 1, 1923, 
**Lexington Leader ....--..-+-+eeeters (E) 17,761 05 05 + Government Statement, April 1, 1923, 
**Loxington Leader ....-+++--seeereres (8) 17,827 05 .05 ** A, B, O, Statement, Sept, 30, 1923, 
+tPaducah Sun .....-+-+++- Onenth gates (E) 7,920 .03 03 +t Government Statement, Sept, 30, 1923. 


Editor 


GAIN 


The value of products of all mines and 


quarries, petroleum and natural gas in 


WEST 
VIRGINIA 


according to the latest figures show a gain 
of 287 per cent. 


The State ranks first in output of natural 
gas, second in production of coal, and 
eighth in petroleum output. 


It has many manufacturing establish- 
ments of great importance including the 
largest pottery, largest drug and extract 
factory, largest stogie factory, largest axe 


factory and largest sheet glass factory in 
the world. 


It ranks sixth in the steel works and roll- 
ing mill industry and among the first in the 
production of glass and glassware. 


As a market of about 1,500,000 people 
it takes the widest variety of commodities, 
and BUYS with astonishing liberality, all 
the best advertised specialties that use 
these Daily West Virginia newspapers. 


Rate 
for 
Circu- 5,600 
lation lines 
Bluefield 
**Telegraph 
Charleston 


Parkersburg 
10,495 


19,097 
24,135 
(Clarksburg 
*Exponent 
**Telegram 
**Telegram niete 
{Fairmont Times... 
Huntington 
ttAdvertiser .......(E) 
**Herald-Dispatch .(M) 
**Herald-Dispatch, (S) 
Martinsburg 


8,091 
10,410 
13,198 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS OF THE UNITED STATES BY 


LANGUAGES 
(Continued from page 252) 


Publication 
City Newspaper Frequency Cire. Rate 
SWEDISH—Continued 

Chicago, Tll...... Svenska Standaret ....... Pic ABC lee 8,292 .055 

Swed. Baptist General Conference of America, Fub.—Wald Skoglund, Ed. 
Svenska Tribunen Nyheter.Wed. ABC...... $0,672) “Ag 

Swedish Publishing Co., Ine. 

Rock Island, “ll. Awcustana 98...,....402.. Th. Aiea eer 1837055208 
Augustana Book Concern, Pub.—L. G. Abramson & C. Kraft, Ed. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia. Kvinden og. Hjemmet..... M.. Sh.taiee eee 58,967 oo 
N. Fr. Hansen Pub. 


Co., Pub.—Mrs. Ida Hansen, Ed. 


Sioux City, Ia....Svenska Monitoren rregWebcle oA Tie saeteuiele Meee 7,500 .035 
Swedish Monitor Pub, Co., Pub.—Mrs. Lillian Hampuson, Ed, 
Kan. . Posten 


Lindsborg, 
Béthany Ptg. C 


Duluth, Minn.... 


Magnus Martinson Pub. & Ed. 


Minneapolis 


Magnus Martinson, Pub. & Ed. 


Swedish Ptg. Co., Pub.—Andr 


_Carl L. Oleson. 


TAT eens iati'g aia. UL. \ejsts saints eta aka eu eeane -0175 
o., Pub—Dr. G. A. Dorf, Ed 
SC Vasastiernan’ its. cfclecee/sre Vion ee ee 7,125 .0475 
Bre adh cot nee ot Wed. ra. errata OAT 14 
Twin Ports Ed. of Svenska 
Amerikaniska Posten: ...Fri. <...e.h en 8,600 .055 
aaniae Svenska Amerikanska 
Posten uncs poctce nee Wied. cs cae 54,812 18 
Svenska Folkets Tidning..Wed. ........... 29,899 .09 
ew G. Johnson, Ed 
Svenska Roman-Bladet....Sat. ............- 8,000 03 
Weckobladet a on dates es sD 540 eee 7,000 06 


Brcoklyn, N. Y..Finska Amerikanaren......Th. . :......... D,o/79, | 20515 
N. Y. Finnish Pub. & Ptg. Co., Pub.—kE. J. Antell, Ed. 
Jamestown Nia Y. Skandiawek acs enewenen Th... ese ee 5,577 035 
Liberty Ptg. Co., Inc., Pub.—C. E. Lindstone, Ed 
Vart UCase. cit otaterel craters Th. ae oe ee 2,300 .0175 
Vart Land Co., Pub-—Samuel A. Carlson, Ed. 
News Yiorlen ayn Arbetarentyen fo.se > an oe Thy |. ache 7,500 035 
Scandinavian Socialist Labor Federation. 
Nordstjernanmer sci eee Bri, oso, cee eee 11,778 12 
Nordstjernan Pub. Co. 
Omaha, Nebr....Omaha-Posten ........... Thi. liege deen 15,000 05 
Omaha-Postin Pub. Co., Pub.—O. M. Nelson, Ed. 
Portland, Ore....Oregon Posten ........... Weed... 5.1%).6 See 3,100 035 
F. W. Lonegren, Pub, & Ed. 
Austin; Tex:.....Texas Posten <2. 4.....50: The ah ee eee 4,572 035 
Texas Poster Pub. Co., Pub—J. M. Ojerholm, Ed. 
Salt Lake City...Utah Posten’ ...../2...4. Weds 3 eee 2,600 02 
Utah Posten Pub. Co. 
Seattle, Wash....Svenska Pacific Tribunen..Th, ............ 9,500 .0375 
Pacific Tribune Pub. Co., Inc., Pub.—Mils Gillggen, Ed. 
Tacoma, Wash...Puget Sound Fosten......Th. ............ 1,600 025 
T. Sandergren, Pub. & Ed. 
UKRAINIAN Chicago ,.cice%is n= «O88 ist «die ticiralere veel Ve 10,000 05 
P. Markevych, Pub. & Ed. 
Wkraina Poe eee eee Sate, sacs weet Ae 5,000 .025 
Ukrainian Pub. Co., Inc, 
Jersey. City, Nei .Syoboda setae sees D/S\ Sex. ene 18,000 05 
Ukrainian National Ass’n, Inc., Pub.—Emij] Reviewk, Ed. 
Olyphant, Fa.....Nowe Zyttia .............‘ /'M,.2 Se coho 2,000 025 
Concord of Olyphant Societies, Pub.—J. Hundich, Ed. 
Philadelphiajy PasjAmerical .)\. 45.00 Tu.,\ Thy Sata.e 7,500 meeOS 
Ukrainian Catholic Ass’n. of Providence., Pub.—Anthony Cur owsky, Ed. 
Scranton, Pa.....Narodna Wola ........... Tu., Th., Sat.:<10;2000 5 1045 
Ukrainian Working Men’s Ass’n. 
Walkes@. Barre; PaySvite fe see eee eee hetesis ete eee 4,800 .03 
Russian Orthodox Catholic Mutual Aid Society, Pub.—Rev. Peter Kohanik, Ed. 
WELSH Uticaye NSRYs nce Wi a Drycks Sirs. vrte nice eee Dh; \socgestets eee 3,737 *.055: 


Thomas J. Griffiths. 


City, Population 


and Newspapers 


BANES, 5000 
El Pueblo (E). 


BAYAMO, 3,022 


Heraldo de Bayamo 


CIENFUEGOS, 80,000 


El Comercio (M) 


HAVANA, 500,000 


El Mundo ..... 


La Noche (E) 


Mercurio (D) .. 


Post (Dyess cn 
Telegram (D) . 


MATANZAS, 60,000 


El Regional 


El Correo de Matanzas... 
La Nueva Aurora........ 


El Republicano 


SANTIAGO, 100,000 


EI] Cubano Libre 


La Independencia (E).... 


Note—Rates quoted are per inch column width. (E) 


Adver- 
Circula-  tising 
tion Rates 
1,000 
te 225) 
.30 
Goniers 1.20 
Sanetye -80 
steals 1.10 
nes -50 
5,000 .60* 
-80 
.80 
2,000 .10 
1,309 10 
6,000 .18 
3,500 .10 
2,000 .20 
3,000 fic 


Publisher Editor 
Fernando Rodriguez ..... 
Palaciow&iCown,.acsen eee Dr. Feo Soto 
Pedro Antonio Aragones.. 

Antonio G. Mora........ 

Dr. Orestes Ferrara...... Augustin Lazo 

José. Ty Rivero seve eae 

Modesto Morales Diaz.... 

Soland Garcia, S. en C... 

Compania Mundial ...... Dr. Juan O’Naghten 
Jose M. Capmany........ E. Taboada 


Carmelo Saavedra Mato..Aurora de Yumbri 
La Pluma de Bros....... Manuel Albuerne 
Corpus H. Iraeta Leucona. 

Seles & Henos 


Danielywhayardaweneen. cer 
Juan) ES \iRavelorersten oc. 


indicates evening newspapers. (M) 
indicates morning newspapers. 
Miami (Fla.) Metropolis to Miami News-Me- 
tropolis. 


CHANGES IN NAMES 


Anaheim Herald. 


Commercial. 


July 2, ‘ 


easter New Era (and Examiner). 


(Tex.) 
News. 


nt 
Anaheim (Cal.) Orange County News-Herald to 


Cleveland Commercial to Cleveland Times and 


Fargo (N. D.) Courier-News to Fargo Tribune. 
Republican to Hudson Star, 


Lancaster (Pa.) Examiner and New Era to Lan- 


Evening News to Mexia Daily 


New Bedford Times to New Bedford Sun. 


New York Morning Call to New York Evening 
Leader. 


Reading (Pa.) News-Times to Reading Times. 


Redondo (Cal.) South Beach Daily Breeze to 
Redondo Breeze, 


Santa Ana (Cal.) Orange County News-Herald 
to Santa Ana News. 


San Luis Obispo (Cal.) Obispan to Morning 
Herald. 
Venice (Cal.) Vanguard & Herald to Venice 


Vanguard & Ocean Park Herald. 
Virginia (Minn.) Daily Virginian to Virginia 
Daily Press. 
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The Greatest Market on the Face of the Earth 


NEW YORK STATE 


With 49,204 square miles, New York State has more possible custom- 
ers for any kind of merchandise than any other state and in some 
cases, groups of states. 


There are more possible customers per square mile than in any similar 
stretch of country in America. 


THIS GREAT MARKET UNIT RANKS 


FIRST IN POPULATION 
FIRST IN MANUFACTURES 
FIRST IN ASSESSED VALUATION 
FIRST IN TOTAL BANK RESOURCES 
FIRST IN MOTOR VEHICLES 


New York is a state of the greatest newspaper circulation—the state 
which leads all others in the number of its daily newspapers. The 
population of the cities represented in this list is over seven million 
people, or 70% of the population of the entire state. 

Daily newspaper advertising is the thing—daily newspaper advertis- 
ing in New York State will reap results for any National Advertiser. 
The daily newspapers, as listed here cover the best part of the best 
eround in the country. 
eee 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 Cirou- 2,500 10,000 


lation Lines Lines lation Lines Lines 
**Albany Evening News ...-.....-+++++> (E) 14,226 .08 08 New Rochelle Standard-Star ......-..-(E) Eee .04 ee 
**Albany Knickerbocker Press .......... (M) 31,988 .10 .10 ttNew York Evening Mail...........---: (E) 170,327 45 42 
**Albany Knickerbocker Press ........-. (8) 49,311 .10 .10 **The New York Herald..........-..--- (M) 168,864 49 45 
+tAub Citi E 6.331 04 035 **The New York Herald.......-.-- aC) 175,900 49 45 
mPOR AE 5 OL GLZOM p+ cigs ges *\e paysicin (E) ' +++The Sun and The Globe, New York... (E) 235,513 60 ‘53 
**Batavia Daily News. ......---+++++-+- (E) 8,586 04 .04 SeNaw! VorkiTimeal te eee) Nannde sees (M) 333,498 65 ‘637 
**Brooklyn Daily Eagle .........++++-- - (EB) 61,526 +22 22 ++New York Times ...+...--+++-seeeeees (8) 535,542 .80 784 
**Brooklyn Daily Eagle ..........++.+++: (S$) 74,418 22 +22 *New York Tribune ........+--+.-++++-(M) 180,842 .40 .86 
*Buffalo Courier and Enquirer....... (M&E) 82,869 18 18 *New York Tribune ........++---+eee:- (S) 136,239 .40 36 
*Buffalo Courier ...5 ccs cece te cscles eels (8) 120,758 25 .22 +tNew York World ........+se+++see-ee- (M) Prone ten 4 
Buffalo E : Paya DRE e=< ll ‘ 9 +tNew York World .....-:seeeeeeerenes (Ss) 71, .595 5 
Veda tie peers San aca a toby ¢+New York Evening World .......:.... (E) 275,291 595 "58 
ening Times ....-...+++e-. (E) 94,385 18 18 oe k kK 
; ++Niagara Falls Gazette ......---.++-+++( E) 15,894 .055 .055 
+tBuffalo Sunday Times ........+++----- (S) 98,099 18 18 seports Oheatar Teemilnntoeeia scr eacatinl E) 4.409 ‘03 03 
**Corning Evening Leader ......-----.-- (E) 7,789 04 .04 +Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise......(E) 11,748 105 05 
TElmira Star-Gazette .......-.eesseeees (E) 24,866 sali .08 ++Rochester Times-Union ...........+++- (BE) 64,032 20 18 
**Geneva Daily Times .......--+..+-++-: (E) 5,537 .04 04 *Syracuse Journal .....----+++ereeeens - (E) 41,285 .12 12 
**Glens Falls Post-Star ......-.e8+sse0> (M) 8,125 .035 .035 **Troy Record .....-see eee ter eecees (M&E) 23,427 05 05 
++Gloversville Leader Republican........ (BE) 6,709 .03 .03 
+Gloversville Morning Herald.........-- (M) 5,605 ,035 035 * A, B, C, Statement, April 1, 1923. 
**Ithaca Journal-News .....-.--0++e++00% (E) 7,367 04 04 + Government Statement, April 1, 1923. 
**Jamestown Morning Post .........-.-- (M) 10,292 .05 .03 ** A, B, C, Statement, Sept. 30, 1923, 
**Middletown Times-Press ......-.-++++- (E) 6,000 .03 .03 +t Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
**Mount Vernon Daily Argus...........- (E) 8,757 04 .04 ++t The Sun and The Globe merged June 4, Figures are 2 months on The 


+tNewburgh Daily News .......-.++++++: (E) 11,108 .05 05 Sun and 4 months The Sun and The Globe. 


A 
PAGE 
Advertising Agencies— 
Of Cangas. sont. sisiete eee mn ee or 152- ss 
Of Prance hr. .i..isins seiecme ecient ae 
oft GreateBritain™... sete aceite cs es 2 178-190 
Okuda wall |. 255s ccnt a eae 126-150 
of Porto!) Rico. Watsractess miasiceeties 126-150 
of; United» States’: cement otic s ante.« 126-150 
Recognized by American eres 
Publishers Association ........... 26-150 
Recognized by Canadian Daily None: 
papers’ Association ..:.......ce00. 126-154 
Recognized by Local Publishers— 
(Agent’s Statements) ........0..-. 126-154 
Recognized by Southern Newspaper 
Publishers ASSOcIation™ . ..teeec' clsit's 126-154 


Recommended for Recognition by 
Agricultural Publishers’ Association, 126-154 


Recommended by Periodical Publishers 


PABSOCIALIOINA sureis aise atecere deans cera 126-154 

Approved by Associated Business Papers, 

ENC, % ie-visserccolssbtieee oeeilee oriceieitine 126-154 

pace "Buyers of .oe sarees cee eee 126-154 

Advertising— 

Associations and Clubs, British...... 192-194 
Canadian (s,s btn cnsiaaes veteiateint ee 220 
Wnited States. . Sires ssisiaee sie ce cis 226 

Books.) om». aise pease coeenle em ee 208 

Clubs of World in London 192 

Court Decisions Affecting. . 212 

Uti P LANGE), ois ’caapeeateretetoteheisis care antoetetecas 204 


Legislation Affecting ......0....0cc0c 200 


Managers, Canadian Newspapers.....216-220 
Managers, U. S. Daily Newspapers vaiehl 6-05 
Newspaper Lineage 1914-1922,........ 82-84 
Rates, British Newspapers.......... 158-170 
Rates, Canadian Newspapers......... 216-220 
Rates of Cuban Newspapers.......... 254 
Rates Leading French Dailies........ 204 
Rates, Newspapers and Magazines.... 72-81 
Rates, Newspapers of Ireland....... 173-174 
Rates, Newspapers of Scotland...... 170-173 
Rates, Newspapers of Wales......... 174-178 
Rates, U. S. Daily Newspapers...... 18-63 
Rates, U. S. Morning Newspapers.... 18-63 
Rates, U. S. Newspaper local........ 18-63 
Rates, U._ S. Newspapers National. 18-63 
schools Great Britain 5 aia.euie ene nates 200 
Special Representatives of Newspapers 

Canadai 9.2) Giccr's es esi eteniietctan ome 202 
Special Representatives of Newspapers, 

Rie, SS atk apace sara lepine’ s-chetene reael onetate cece 206-224 
Alabama . Newspapers s<):/:/... ci. 0s slo's <' 18 
Alaska: Newspapers! Ny. ncureiileweso crete «ne 18 
American Newspapers .......0+s.ec00 18-63 
Anglo American Press of Paris.......... 69 
Anniversaries U. S. Newspapers......... 77 
Arizona NECWwSpapers tse sere ciclo eer 18-19 
Arkansas: Newspapersi=. slice as sian oslctorne 19 
Associations— 

Advertising lap Sachi. sires sae Riot 226 
Wd e DELS UM gaat ere vieeviinis oscar eee is 194 
British’ ./fy,teitote eee hoki Me 198-200 
Foreign Advertising ......... aGponbbe 200 
GEL France ti:5 dense: pidstaeie a old ale Oe cae 194 
ING WSDADETS=% cceicde cae s beac eis eee 225 

TESS.” & Duvdhehaprnthe iets eee BE DGE OO OsdaG dee 225 

PU DLISH ELS “eters erase lees fe econo iota mene 225 

Audit Bureau of Circulations— 
Daily Newspaper Analysis............ 90-109 

B 

BDO: brs. Chsie's c.s's «a aattertansretei eet e 208-210 
Advertising ..... ee 
Cxpculation |i. ste.ccs sears oo ae ee Bobo, Abts 
Collections of Editorials...........00. 208 
Country Weeklies ............ sieiste ciereiee GUS! 
Pditorial a .Writingss «>on 208 
Foreign Language Press........+eeee: 210 
For Journalism Schools............e0 210 
Blouse tOrgans 462. sss ese canoe en eeeene LO) 
MOUtIAlISHIG A Nes/say cereaciaieeCncee 208-210 
Miscellaneots: nla <is elerstilstulcinetets Graco. ai) 
Newspaper Fthics (..0 v0: ones ak 208 
Newspaper Making ............ AieccOS 
News: Writing? ssce. cctanaei einen ne 208-210 
On Schools of Journalism............ 210 
IProoLreading™ anccieiavenae mivie erat aie eid 210 
Wocational/’Praining:) (se, islieceirierele Cele 20.208 

British Advertising Assns. and Clubs. .192-194 
Advertising Agencies .............. 178-190 
Associations of Journalists.......... 190-194 
Tn dustriesirs.. casein ieee ees cs eae 158 
Aili re Histories Mt. caererd sos tees 210 

lolrnalists) Assnsy.shistss cut clarsieielerett 198-200 
ING Wepapens: iz oc sleieattee sates Naren 158-170 
Newspaper Associations............. 198-200 
Newspaper Page Sizes.............. 158-170 
Schools of Printing? ee. s.vccees seek 227 

Business Managers— 

Canadian Newspapers ............. 216-220 
Wes. INewspapersinvic ac cies nein 18-63 
Buildings, New Newspaper............-. 77 
Cc 
Walifomia | Newspapers. qu cnisen soniicieeice 19-23 

Canada— 
Advertising Agencies of............. 152-154 
Consolidations 2th =. faite ee ne 200 
Court Decisions Affecting Newspapers 

and, Advertisitig 4.. «is dacneenienee ee 212 
Necrology: Pir JOR saacatiels eee ete eae 69 
New Homes Erected by Newspapers. . 77 
Newspapers Gok thus ose Pace e een 216-220 
Newspaper and Job Mechanical Superin- 

ROH ACHESA) |. s:hoeinsto eae Jaleteeers 216-220 
Newspaper RAGS) ciiidercdere atten eee 216-220 
INewspapera Sold it a.5550c0 eon te 69 
Newspaper Celebrations .............. 69 
Newspapers, Advertising Managers of 

216-220 


PAGE 

Newspapers, Business Managers of. .216-220 
Newspapers, Circulation Managers of 

216-220 

Newspapers, Circulations of.......... 216-220 

Newspapers, City Editors of.......... 216-220 
Newspapers, Classified Advertising Man- 

ALELBic Ls ih is lo atabeisie «tials ais 2b wae eeeS 216-220 
Newspapers Consolidations ............ 

Newspapers, Editors of...........5 216-220 

Newspapers, General Managers of... .216-220 

Newspapers, Managing Editors of... .216-220 


Newspapers, Merchandising Papers ‘of. 202 


Newspaper Price Changes ...<:00 ee 216-220 
Newspapers, Publishers of.......... 216-220 
Newsprint Production, Consumption 
mills; and’ feapacthy.... vas one meee ee 226 
Ready Reckoner, Newspaper Rates and 
Circulations ) Rt, acoyreimeieteies aim er cceireeiens 71 
Celebrations— 
Canadian Newspapers ........eceeees 69 
Us “Si, Newspapessiiecr wlecic oie elesierieete 77 
Changes in Name of Newspapers...... 254 
Circulation— 
Books Gis cinie'gierpeusiege sss eis vars aBoapoer 7Abe 
Cuban (Newspapers | 45,3); ..0ue1s ee siete ae 21254 
Newspapers and Magazines............ 72-81 
English Newspapers) s.0<s.0eeuns ect 158-170 
UsiS. Wewspaperss .'..0 sins oto ctelje le ctaine 18-63 
Circulation Managers— 
Canadian Newspapers 4... ste esc 216-220 
U. S: Daily “Newspapers. +. sels stenlete 18-63 
City Editors— 
Canadian Newspapers ......ceeeeees 216-220 
UW Sw Newspapers. las.ve ciel secseberet 18-63 
Classified Advertising Managers— 
Canadian Newspapers .......-seeee- 216-220 
W.. Ss NewspaperSicsic cbc. teinic onions 18-63 
Clubs— 
ACVertisinig, GaN ans, Uielsie.< cise aisiets stats leet 226 
British PAdvertising Wid). s «10's. ceas ole ellos 198-200 
iM dalsc), Ser eect TORAGHED'. O50 Mao o 194-200 
Newspaper, Ul iSse acieles sive coins eaters 225 
Pressy-UWiucSskisatieuta ahitcintele an weet 225 
Colorado Newspapers ........-secescses 23 
Connecticut Newspapers............s.0. 23-24 
Consolidations— 
Canadian newspapers ...eccesccsecns ae 00 
U.S. Newspapersiss.\. cic. crcis-o1 dete aaitee 74 
Correspondents— 
Foreign Newspapers U. S..........«. 227 
Out of town newspapers, New York.... 184 
Country Weeklies— 
BOOKS O88 Asis ie:c-afotstaverens’ tiers! sxarersie eter alate 208 
Court Decisions— 
Affecting Advertisers and Newspapers, 
Calta atin stars uo/51e..s|Ghereraus, ste teie an ones eiereh ate 212 
“fiectay Newspapers and Advertising aa 
Cubes 
NG@WSpapersi ate sieliccsichsieis oie oiniste lols sieraeee 
Newspaper editors........se0cs00 
Newspaper advertising rates 
Newspaper circulations....... 
Newspaper publishers............. 
D 
Delaware Newspapers ....-e.ccccoees wists 24 
Daily Newspaper— 
Consolidations, U. S 
Editors, UsS jksdenewacwas ecient 
General Managers, 
Publishers, “WSts Stes acess 
Sales, Canadian ohevalbfece ei akeks are vole 
Sales; (Wis Si. a) he gee erste eres sts oabe- ates «+» 64-69 
Special Advertising Representatives of, 
Camada t25,57 airroiecrorals sieve oteieisian stetere hee 02. 
Special Advertising Representatives of, 
Ss toawtotaceneeuials thet aye nec ate 206-224 
Dethet of Columbia Newspapers....... ele 24 
E 
Editorials, Collectiona of.......... Risks aleeTe US. 
Editorial Writing, Books on............. 208 
Editors, Canadian Newspapers.......... 216-220 
Editors, City, Us (Si a. ceninies camer - 18-63 
Cuban Newspapers ..........:. . eRe 
Managing, (UstS.... 2.5 ssun ie se eeanemne 18-63 
Merchandising Papers, Canada Jt.2c5.a. 202 
Merchandising Papers, Ui (Ske secases 
of U. S. Daily Newspapers..........0.. 18-63 
English Newspapers Advertising Rates. .158-170 
Newspaper’ Circulation 20.505. 6. neces 158-170 
Evening Newspapers Advertising Rates. . 18-63 


Executive Personnel, U. S. Daily News- 


DAPETS! [ei Migie icra lvls eisnavevaesin\e eisielale leone - 18-63 
F 
Bictions. Books(n., in senmosieie teats 5 210 
Florida Newspapers ..........,-se00e wee 24-25 
Foreign— 
Advertising| Clubsiiseses sentir «192-194 
Correspondents in (U. S......2000. ere ead 
Language Press, Books on............ 210 
Foreign Language Press—U. S. ...... 228-241 
A. ABOvG. «Reports aon. cece erie cerns 109 
of Arizona ... ‘ 
of “Arkansas. secsee c sane 


of California 
of Colorado ... 
of Connecticut 
of Delaware . 


of Florida ...... 

of Illinois . 

of Indiana es .cedas ott eehe eae Bao waehis 
OF Lowa sire ace serene sie oles ovale «see 230 
of Kansas <.... as io hetehavate wats, etoietale tele ee 230 
of ‘(Kentuckyieysas.ssee ofsieleleis cies sis sie ulereoO. 
Of louisiana. ais aoe wie ela pistes ieleletsicle gmEreOU 
of, Maine wdontoates-s aves Sree aye aise ere oO 
Of) Marylandirat: cts errenre Weve cow eve + 230 
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INDEX TO INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK CONTENTS 


PAGE 
of Massachusetts <,orismice se seaetmieisiere 230-232 
of (Muchigan' “Sia el. thoeteals ocetoetn e Tah ee ROS 
‘of Minnesota: Sees ise taunts oe ton ete 232 
Of Missouri dr acai cette Pioteteforars atatere bo 232 
oteiNebraskaec. s..tule catheters pide fae. 232 
Ot UNevadamccs ecuctateteite tae aiete nists eLeytiate 232 
of New Hampshire ccai< suaerenee ce) ove sete 232 
Of New Jersey co cccisleisisieisete «sincere -232-234 
of New, Mexico’, .,.:tete « sictercieeisicie hielo coe 
OlnPN eWay ork: S998. </Wtaedetensja\< sits ereiere.« 234-238 
of North: ‘Dakotal .. ceteminy's os sais mcicte ets 238 
OLONIONS ve ciorssele varele Mies Malclae sisielere © 
of Oklahoma ... 
of Oregon ...... 


of Pennsylvania 
of Rhode Island 


of South, “Dakota rcs ctcsewtor st eeoisierde rete 240 
of. Tennessee) sin.ciesteunietiiere ee bres ea AIO 240 
OL TEOXNAS?) evs vein cicvererareerelenee isiatsha otemeiane - 240 
OL Fite le: jos in acetate yalereterovete hatetenetetareters rare ta 241 
of Washington ....... oe etate orere a pihtec 241 
of West eVirginiatit neice ssuiearceie as 241 
OL Wisconsin ©. sterstenteten eleteler estes Wictetele 241 
Prblication frequency 1 -*. 6s. 228-241 
PRublishersWote. sone cereals asic. 228-241 
Editors ok “raat teke st emiccsttseit 228-241 
Advertising Rates of .....2..:0.0.00 228-241 
Circulations, Of; ssi cataciecueaciee acteit 228-241 
INDE CELE SY SQA kA ERO a OI Aa IC ATC Noe 241 
WAsabicl a. .ee ne corte 41-242 
Armenian tents aiaeieie Coateiera ate ar sce cauniiateaste’s 242 
LACES ig eh GAO OMEURIGOLC 6 4 io hod gos dood 242 
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sell newspapers features; 
Our features sell newspapers. 


for January 26, 1924 


METROPOLITAN WEEKLY SHORT STORIES 
expertly selected for newspapers; sparkling illustrations. 
Each story complete, a perfect page unit for the Sunday 
magazine, or excellent for quick finish serialization. Page 
mats available. 


MILDRED BARBOUR’S swiftly moving serials of 
romance and married life, daily installments of 1,000 
words; suspended interest. 


NOVELETTES 10,000 to 30,000 words. OTe ae 
STANDARD SERIALS by widely known authors. 


EXPLOIT AND ADVENTURE. Authentic narratives 
by famous explorers, hunters of big game, gentlemen rovers; 
issued in a weekly series; illustrated; page mats available. 


LOVE, MARRIAGE AND MODERN WOMAN. 
Widely known writers giving their own experiences and 
convictions on love and marriage, etc. weekly. | 


STEPHEN LEACOCK. Weekly humorous article; 
delicious fooling with poets and plumbers; satire and slap- 
stick. Illustrated by Kessler. 


GAS BUGGIES, BY BECK; 6-column daily comic strip; 


joyous adventures of a flivverist and his family. 


DOWN THE ROAD, BY BECK; amusing automobile 


situations; 4-column cartoon for Saturday or Sunday. 


KESSLER’S DAILY COMIC CARTOON. 3 and 2 
columns; “A Look is a Laugh.” 


BUDDIE AND HIS FRIENDS; an all-dog cartoon 
once each week by Robert L. Dickey, the national dog artist. 


GRANT OVERTON'S BOOK: BEAMS; weekly 
book chat, informative. entertaining. | ‘Wl ea 
“DIARY OF A PROFESSIONAL MOVIE FAN” 
by Gladys Hall; close-ups of the stars and studios; four 
times weekly. 

“YOUR HOME AND YOU,” new ideas in home- 


making, covering all phases of the household; brightly 
illustrated; daily by Helen Kendall. 


—AND OTHER FEATURES — 


Metropolitan Newspaper Service 


MAXIMILIAN ELSER, Jr. General Manager, 


150 NASSAU STREET 


EARL if HADLEY, Associate 
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“OHIO ? FIRST” 


In any National Advertising campaign whether of minor or 
major importance Ohio should be considered First because— 


—it has producing farms, busy factories, rich petroleum, coal and natural 


_ gas fields. 


—it has a population of 5,759,394 or five per cent of the total population 
- of the country, with 141.4 inhabitants per square mile. 


—it has over 16,000 factories which give employment to more than 800,- 
000 persons. The total capital investment is nearly $4,000,000,000 and © 
the payroll of industry within the state annually totals more than 
$1,218,000,000. 


st ranks fourth in mineral wealth extracted. Mineral wealth includes 
coal, iron, glass sand, clays, petroleum, natural gas, limestone, sand- 
stone, gypsum, mineral waters and pyrite. 


—it is exceeded by only four other states in value of all crops and livestock 
sold which value is more than a billion. Ohio outranks all the states in 
diversity of farm products. 


—it has exceptional transportation facilities with seventy-one steam 
railroads having a mileage of 8,178 miles, sixty-seven electric railroads 
with a mileage of 2,784, and more than 87,000 miles of highway. 


—more than 1,200,000 of her citizens are bank depositors, and in state 
banks alone their accumulated wealth is in excess of a billion and 
a quarter dollars. 


Ohio is a real American State. The percentage of literacy is 96.8. 
And finally, Ohio is a state where everybody reads at least one news- 


paper. 


HERE IS THE REAL LIST—FIRST IN OHIO 


** Akron Beacon Journal .....-> (E) 
** Akron: Times ...3+ +s 0+ s+ + CE) 
** Akron Sunday Times .....--- (S) 
$}Bellefontaine Examiner .....-- (E) 
¢?Cincinnati Enquirer .....-. (M&S). . 
$#+Columbus Dispatch ..... eet CE) 
+4+Columbus Dispatch .....---- (S) 
Columbus, Ohio State Journal. (M) 
Columbus, Ohio State Journal. (S) 
+Conneaut News Herald .......-(E) 
+{Dover Daily Reporter ...-.--- (E) 
+Hlronton Irontonian .......-- (M) 
**Kenton Democrat .....--++-: (E) 
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Circula- 2,500 10,000 Circula- 2,500 10,000 
tion lines lines — tion lines lines 
39,177 .10 21.0.1 ++Middletown Journal ......- »: (E) 5,279 .025 .025 
24,591 -06 .06 ++Newark American-Tribune ....(E) 7,643 ,025 .025 
23,415 .07 07 New Philadelphia Times ...... (E) 6,780 025 025 
4,631 .02 .02 Piqua Call and Press Dispatch.(E) 6,071 .03 .03 
75,017 .17-.35 17-35 ++Portsmouth Sun and Times. (M&E) 17,746 .06 06 
87,561 17 16 +4+Portsmouth Sun-Times .....-. (S) 12,575 04 04 
75,961 17 16 **Springfield Sun .....--- ‘,...(M)) 14,022 .035 035 
50,147 .12 Al ++Steubenville Gazette ....- .+.-(E) 8546 .03 03 
33,124 12 Ut **Toledo Blade ......-+-+++-+- (E) 107,009 ae .25 


3,040 .0225 .0225 $+Toronto Tribune J,...+4-+4: (E) 1,138 .015 015 
4,771 .025 .025 **Youngstown Vindicator ..-.- i (E) 27,856 .07 .07 

3,400 .0179 .0179 **Youngstown Vindicator ......(S) 26,559 = .07 .07 

2,500 .014 .014 *A, B. C. Statement, April 1, 1923. 

16,970 -06 .05 +Government Statement, April 1, 1923. 

10,610 .05 -05 **A. B. C. Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 


4,866 .025 .018 ++Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1923, 
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i 
cial department, developed under the di- 
rection of Alexander Noyes. His idea 
was not to establish a national newspaper 
chain, he claimed. On Jan. 17, Mr. Cur- 
tis spoke at the Franklin Typographical 
Society’s 100th anniversary celebration 
and the Boston Typothetae. He told of 
the way in which Franklin’s original pub- 
lication, the Saturday Evening Post, had 
progressed with the years. 


CRONYN QUITS HERALD 
TO JOIN COLLIER’S 


Resigns City Editorship to 
Associate Editor of Weekly— 


Is Succeeded by Perrin of 
N. Y. Tribune 


| 
MUNSEY BUYS N. Y. EVENING MAIL; 
MERGING WITH TELEGRAM 


Become 


Consolidates—Stoddard Retains Association 
With Combined Papers 


F 
a 
‘Pays More Than $2,000,000 for Newspaper He Immediately 
| 
, 


MDAYING well in excess of $2,000,000, 
i Frank A. Munsey, Jan. 24, added the 
New York Evening Mail to his lengthen- 
jing list of news- 
per purchases. 

The Mail will 
ibe merged Jan. 28 


a ith the New 
Work Evening 
which 


Batic 
will hereafter be 
known as the 
Telegram and 
Evening Mail. 
The deal, which 
‘came as a sur- 
prise to New 
/York’s newspaper 
»world, marks the 
“ninth New York 
‘daily which Mun- 
| sey has purchased. By acquisition of the 
) Mail, Munsey now controls three Man- 
hattan dailies, the Herald, Sun & Globe 
d Telegram & Mail. 
) HL. Stoddard, president and editor of 
) the Mail, told Eprror & PusiisHER Mun- 
| 


Frank A. MuNSEY 


sey had bought the circulation, good will 
land plant of his newspaper. Circulation 
of the Mail was more than 170,000. 
Stoddard will continue in association 
with the combined newspaper. 
iMunsey made public the following 
statement : 
“This purchase puts the evening news- 
papers of New York in a safe, strong 
position. Financially, they are now im- 
pregnable. The Evening Mail and The 
Eyening Telegram, another of my news- 
papers, will be combined Monday morn- 
ing. The consolidated paper will have 
the title The Telegram and Evening Mail. 
| _ “In combination The Telegram and the 

Mail will make a strong newspaper, with 
a large circulation, and, I hope, a news- 
paper that will be very much worth while 
to this community. 

“The Evening Mail represents a de- 
velopment from one of the oldest of New 
York papers. In 1836 two men from 
Maine, the Brooks brothers, whose home 
was in Portland, founded a morning 
newspaper in New York and called it 
The Express. This was changed to an 
evening paper in 1839. Forty years later 
it was merged with The Evening Mail, 
which had been founded in 1869, the com- 
bined paper being called The Mail and 
Express. The paper continued for many 

years under this joint name, until it 
finally was given the name The Evening 
Mail, under which it has continued until 
the present time.” 
Plant of the Sun & Globe and Herald 
is long been inadequate. Recently, Ed- 
win S. Friendly, business manager, was 
| obliged to’make arrangements with the 
| New York Tribune for mechanical as- 
| Sistance. Tribune presses have been used 
several days each week for editions of 
‘the Sun & Globe. This practice will 
“now probably be discontinued. 
; unsey, in his statement announcing 
“the sale, made no mention of disposition 
of the Mail editorial staff. 
> Rumors, of course, immediately piled 
one on top of the other. Out of the 
, one appeared most probable, to the 
ect the staff of the Mail would be dis- 
ibuted in the editorial rooms of the 
ald, Sun & Globe, and the new Tele- 


gram and Evening Mail. T. E. Niles, 
managing editor, it was said, would be 
retained. 

Staff of the Mail included many capable 
men and women, including: Jack Rear- 
don, city editor; Alfred W. McCann, 
food expert; Zoe Beckley, feature writer ; 
Helen Josephy, feature writer; Robert 
Levy, circulation manager, and his assist- 
ant, Earl Jones. 

In 1891 Mr. Munsey bought the New 
York Star, which he published as a 
tabloid newspaper for a few months un- 
der the name of the Continent and then 
sold. Ten years later be bought control 
of the New York Daily News, selling in 
1905. The New York Press was bought 
by Mr. Munsey in 1912 and was merged 
with the Sun, 
which Mr. Mun- 
sey bought, to- 
gether with the 
Evening Sun, in 
1916. 

On purchasing 
the New York 
Herald and _ the 
Evening Tele- 
gram from the 
estate of James 
Gordon Bennett, 
Mr. Munsey dis- 
continued the 
Evening Sun and 
made the Sun an 
evening news- 
paper, combining it with the Globe and 
Commercial Advertiser after his purchase 
of the latter paper last May. 

Newspaper purchases by Mr. Munsey 
outside New York City included the Bos- 
ton Journal, the Baltimore American, 
Star and News and the Washington 
Times, all of which he sold subsequently. 

The Evening Mail was the result of a 
combination of the Evening Mail and the 
Express and was an influential Republi- 
can newspaper under the ownership of 
Colonel Elliott F. Shepard under the 
name of the Mail and Express. 

In 1917 the Evening Mail was pur- 
chased by Dr. Edward A. Rumeley, but 
was taken back by Mr. Stoddard and 
other former owners two years later, 
when it was charged that the money for 
the purchase was furnished by the Ger- 
man Government for the purpose of ob- 
taining an organ to spread propaganda to 
keep the United States from entering the 
World War on the side of the Allies. 


H. L. Stopparpb 


Fires Destroy Nebraska Plants 


Guide Rock (Neb.) Signal Building 
was totally destroyed by fire January 14. 
Most of the equipment was removed be- 
fore being damaged. Publication will be 
resumed in another building. In another 
newspaper fire the plant and equipment 
of the Wisner (Neb.) Chronicle was 
damaged to the extent of $10,000. Editor 
C. C. Charles has made no future ar- 
rangements. 


Curtis Explains Post Purchase 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, visiting Boston, 
Mass., Jan. 16., told newspaper.men how 
he happened to purchase the New York 
Evening Post. He bought the newspaper, 
he said, because of its exceptional finan- 


EXECUTIVE GROUPS MEET 


Pennsylvania Press Names Harrisburg, 
Feb. 11, 12, for Annual Gathering 


Harrisburg was selected as the meeting 
place for three Pennsylvania press organi- 
zations, the State Editorial Association, 
the Pennsylvania Weekly Association, and 
the Associated Dailies, at a joint meeting 
of the executive committees of the three 
groups in Harrisburg. Dates for the con- 
ventions were set for Feb. 11 and 12. 
Both joint and separate meetings will be 
held. 

A meeting of all Associated Press mem- 
bers in the state has also been called at 
this time when a state organization will 
probably be formed. 

A luncheon arranged by J. H. Zerbey, 
Pottsville Republican, representing the 
Editorial Association, was attended by 50 
members and was addressed by Jason 
Rogers of the “Advertisers Weekly,” 
Hoke Gotschall of the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Internal Affairs, and State 
Treasurer, C. A, Snyder. 

A feature of the gathering was the pres- 
ence of members of the Women’s Aux- 
iliary of the Editorial Association. Copies 
of “American Nights’ Entertainment” by 
Grant Overton, formerly a New York 
Times writer, and a 1924 diary were pre- 
sented to each member of the Pomeroy 
Department Store, the head of which, 
George S. Pomeroy, is also head of the 
Reading (Pa.) Tribune. 

Representatives were present from Al- 
toona, Pottstown, Reading, Philadelphia, 
Pottsville, Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, Lan- 
caster, York, and other cities. 


New York Telegraph Building Sold 


Building housing the New York Morn- 
ing Telegraph, corner Eighth avenue and 
Fiftieth street, has been sold by the own- 
ers, the Eighth Avenue Railway Com- 
pany. It is reported the purchasers plan 
improvement of the plot with a fifteen- 
story apartment house, at expiration of 
the present lease. The property was held 
at $750,000. The newspaper holds a ten 
year lease on the present four-story 
building, of which six years still remain. 


Hopwood Distributes Journalism Book 


“Problems of Journalism” is the title 
of a neatly bound 170-page book which 
E. C. Hopwood, editor-in-chief of the 
Cleveland Plain ‘Dealer and secretary of 
the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, sent out from Cleveland last week 
to society members and others through- 
out the country. 


Elected to Brooklyn Eagle Board 


John E. O’Mara, senior member, 
O’Mara & Ormsbee, publishers’ represen- 
tatives, was elected a member of the 
board of directors,; Brooklyn Eagle, at 
the annual meeting. Mrs. O’Mara is a 
stockholder in the newspaper. His part- 


ner, Ormsbee, was son of Herman Orms- 
bee, for many years Eagle advertising 
manager. 


Thoreau Cronyn, city editor, New 
York ‘Herald, resigned and left the 
newspaper Jan. 23, to become associate 
editor, ‘Collier’s 
Weekly, where he 
assumes his duties 
Jan. 28. He will 
be succeeded on 
the Herald by 
Daw ve hte er 
rin, city editor, 
New York Trib- 
une, effective Feb. 
1. Harry D. An- 
derson, editorial 
writer, and Bela 
Norton, second 
assistant city ed- 


itor, New York ; 
Evening Post, THOREAU CRONYN 
Jan. 24. 


‘Charles Still, assistant city editor, Her- 
ald, will take charge of the city desk of 
that newspaper until Feb. 1. 

Fred Edwards succeeds Perrin as Trib- 
une city editor. 

(Cronyn was appointed to associate ed- 
itorship of Collier’s by Richard Walsh, 
editor. Graduated from Leland Stanford, 
class of 1903, he commenced his news- 
paper career on the San Francisco Chron- 
icle. Shortly afterwards he went east to 
joint the staff of the Springfheld Repub- 
lican, where he remained 3 years, holding 
positions of assistant sport editor, sport 
editor, and telegraph editor. He held the 
last named position when only 25. 

Always ambitious to become associated 
with the old New York Sun, Cronyn 
communicated from Springfield with 
Chester S. Lord, then managing editor. 
Lord finally agreed to give him a place 
on the Sun staff, if he would consent to 
come at $15 a week. In December, 1906, 
Cronyn came. 

First a reporter, Cronyn later went on 
the copy desk, and then became political 
writer. He was named city editor of the 
Herald last April. 

During his 18 years service on the 
Sun and Herald, ‘Cronyn has covered 
many important assignments, including 
the Progressive National ‘Convention, 
1916, Roosevelt’s campaign trip, the fun- 
eral of Admiral Dewey, the Republican 
National ‘Convention, Chicago, 1920, 
Democratic National Convention, 1920, 
and a series of articles on conditions in 

Hollywood, Cal., in 1922. 

Perrin, the new Herald city editor, has 
been in newspaper work since 1909, when 
he started as cub reporter on the St. 
Louis Times. Next he went west to be- 
come city editor of the Reno (Nev.) 
Evening ‘Gazette. In 1913, he came to 
New York, where he has worked on the 
Evening World, Morning Telegraph, 
Evening Telegram and Tribune. 

Ediwards, who succeeds Perrin as city 
editor, Tribune, came to that newspaper 
in 1919. He has spent practically all his 
life in newspaper work, and is proud of 
having started in at 14, as copy boy on 
the Birmingham (England) Argus, 
defunct. He 37. Leaving England, 
he first spent 12 years on Canadian news 
papers. Most of this time was with the 
Montreal News, Star, and Herald. He 
helped to establish the Cobalt (Ont.) 
Nuget, a daily. 
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LOUISVILLE HERALD AND POST MERGED 
IN NEW CORPORATION 


James B. Brown Buys Shaffer Property and Heads Combine— 


Both Papers Continue 


With Knott, Formerly 


of Post, Publisher 


(By Telegraph to Evtror & PuBLIsHER) 


I OUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 21.—With an- 
= last Friday that 
president, 


nouncement here 
James B. Brown, 
Bank of Ken- 
tucky, had pur- 
chased the Louis- 
ville Herald from 
John C. Shaffer, 


National 


Chicago, Louis- 
ville and Ken- 
tucky were 


treated to a real 
sensation, be- 
cause no hint of 
this important 
newspaper nego- 
tiation had been 


given out, prior 
to the actual 
transfer of the James B. Brown 
property. A _ big- 


ger thrill came, however, the next day, 
when it was announced that the interests 
of the Herald and the Louisville Post 
would be merged, with Mr. Brown as 
head of the new corporation being 
formed to publish ‘both newspapers under 
one ownership and in the same plant. 

The present owners of the Post, Mrs. 
Richard W. Knott, Lewis C. Humphrey 
and Richard G. Knott are to ‘be stock- 
holders in the new corporation. 

Richard G. Knott will be publisher of 
both the Herald and the Post, and Hum- 
phrey will be editor. 

Both papers will be continued and the 
entire staffs on both papers will be re- 
tained. 

Carroll Shaffer, son of J. C. Shaffer, 
who is the proprietor of the Shaffer 
Group of Newspapers, acted as _ his 
father’s representative in the negotia- 
tions that led to the transfer of the 
Herald. He was assisted ‘by Ben Seelig 
Washer, former managing editor of the 
Herald and attorney for that newspaper, 
and by Charles A. Segner, managing 
editor of the Chicago Evening Post. In 
his negotiations for bringing about a 
consolidation of the Herald and Post, 
Mr. Brown dealt with Richard G. Knott, 
Mrs. Richard W. Knott and Lewis C. 
Humphrey, who represented the stock- 
holders of the Post. 

Neither the purchase price that marked 
the sale of the Herald, nor the financial 
consideration that figured in the consoli- 
dation of the two properties was made 
public. 

The Post published the following an- 
nouncement of details covering the nego- 
tiation: “Following the purchase of all 
of the stock in the Louisville Herald by 
James, B. Brown, negotiations have been 
in progress, between Brown, Richard G. 
Knott, Mrs. Richard W. Knott and 
Lewis C. Humphrey, representing all the 
stockholders of the Louisville Post for a 
consolidation of these two newspaper 
properties, the object being to publish 
them under one ownership and in the 
same plant. 

“The plan provides for a valuation of 
the two properties, the formation of a 
new corporation and the allotment of 
stock according to the agreed valuation. 
Under the plan as proposed the Louis- 
ville Herald will be published for a time 
in its present quarters and the Louisville 
Post in its quarters. But in time a new 
building capable of housing a plant sec- 
ond to none in this ection of the country 
will be secured with quarters sufficient 
for the expansion that is expected. Under 
the plans of the agreement the new cor- 
poration is being organized as follows 
for the operation of both papers: James 
B. Brown, president; Richard G. Knott, 
publisher ; Lewis C. Humphrey, editor. 

It was learned on good authority that 
Mr. Brown expects to develop one of 
the most influential newspaper properties 
south of the Ohio river. Already neces- 


sary steps are being taken to strengthen 
all departments of the Herald, which is 
published every morning, and of the Post, 
which is published every afternoon except 
Sunday. 

Mr. Brown plans extensive improve- 
ments, it is learned, and indications point 
to lively competition in the local news- 
paper field. The consolidation of the 
Post and Herald clarifies the local news- 
paper situation since it brings the four 
local papers under two ownerships in- 
stead of three as before. Judge Robert 
Worth Bingham is owner and publisher 
of the Louisville Times and Courier- 
Journal, having purchased these prop- 
erties from the Haldeman and Watter- 
son interests August 6, 1918, 

Mr. Brown, who is fifty-one years old, 
is one of Louisville’s outstanding business 
men and a leader in civic affairs. He 
is a power socially, in business and 
politics of his native city and state. 

Born at Lawrenceburg, Ky, November 
28, 1872, he was educated in the public 
schools at Shelbyville, Ky. At seven- 
teen, he become bookkeeper for the 
Southern Railway News, remaining with 
that institution until 1897 when he took 
his first fling in politics holding the 
position of cashier in the Tax Receiver’s 
Office. In 1906 he was elected Tax Re- 
ceiver for a term of four years. In 1906, 
he re-entered business as cashier of the 
First National Bank and then two years 
later he was made president of the bank: 

Three years passed and Mr. Brown be- 
came ‘president of the National Bank of 
Commerce, and was successful in his un- 
dertaking to consolidate that bank with 
the National Bank of Kentucky and the 
American National Bank. The negotia- 
tion was concluded in 1919, whereupon 
Mr. Brown became president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Kentucky, which position 
he retains. The bank is the most im- 
portant financial institution in Louisville 
and Kentucky, and rates among the fore- 
most financial institutions in all the 
Southland. He is vice-president and a 
director of the Louisville Gas and Elec- 
tric Company and member of the Boards 
of the Standard Oil Company of Ken- 
tucky, the Kentucky. Pipe Line Company, 
Louisville Home Telephone Company 
and the Louisville Jockey Club. 

For eleven years Mr. Brown served as 
president of Louisville’s Sinking Fund 
Commission, under four different Mayors 
—one an Independent, one a Republican 
and the other two Democrats. He was 
offered, but declined, a place on the 
Federal Reserve Board. During the war 
he served as a member, on nomination of 
President ‘Wilson, of the Capital Issues 
Committee, during the years of 1917-18. 
Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo ap- 
pointed him state director of war savings. 
Under the administration of President 
Harding, he was chairman of the War 
Finance Committee for Kentucky, Ohio, 
Indiana and Tennessee, continuing in this 
post during 1921 and 1922. 

When Governor William J. Fields was 
making his re-election campaign last fall, 
he announced that if elected he would 
appoint Mr. Brown, chairman of the 
State Tax Commission, and he did so a 
few days after taking office. The ap- 
pointment is one of the most important 
within the gift of the governor and his 
naming of Mr. Brown, to this very re- 
sponsible post met with immediate and 
widespread approbation. 

Politically Mr. Brown is a Democrat. 
He has been a life-long and tireless 
worker for his party. He is married, but 
has no children. He is a member of the 
following clubs: Pendennis, Louisville 
Country, Sleepy Hollow (Louisville) and 
the Washington Country Club, 

The Louisville Herald was founded 
January 1, 1869, by a stock company 


composed of Colonel R. M, Kelly, former 
Governor Augustus E. Willson, John M. 
Harlan and others prominent in Repub- 
lican politics. The name of the paper 
was the Louisville Commercial. Colonel 
Kelly was its first editor and was 
known as “The Henry Watterson of the 
Commercial.” It was the first Repub- 
lican daily south of the Ohio River. 

The first location of the paper was 
on Liberty street, between Third and 
Fourth streets, near the present site of 
the Fireproof Storage Company. 

General Eli H. Murray bought the 
paper in 1879 when it was sold on the 
steps of the United States Custom House 
after it went into the hands of receivers. 
General Murray then formed a new stock 
company. Colonel Kelly remained editor. 

B. du Pont became a stockholder and 
gradually bought all stock except that 
owned by Colonel Kelly. In 1896 the 
location was changed to Market street 
between Fourth and Fifth streets. Dur- 
ing the ownership of Mr. du Pont, 
Young E. Allison was managing editor 
and editorial writer. 

In 1901 George A. Newman bought 
the paper and with his acquisition 
Colonel Kelly resigned the editorship. 
Mr. Newman changed the name to the 
Louisville Herald. He held the paper 
until 1910, when he sold it to John C. 
Shaffer of Chicago, who held it until the 
sale last night to Mr. Brown. In 1911 
the plant was burned out of its Market 
street location and moved to its present 
site, 22-224 West Walnut street. 


FRESNO BEE BUYS HERALD 


McClatchy Merges Two Dailies To 
Control Evening Field 


Fresno, Cal., Jan. 23—Fresno Bee, 
youngest daily in Fresno, has purchased 
and absorbed the Fresno Evening Herald, 
leaving the Bee the only evening paper in 
the field. 

The Herald, which had been established 
since 1907, was sold during the past week 
by William Glass to a group of Los 
Angeles people who then sold to the Bee. 

‘Charles K. McClatchy is owner of the 
Fresno Bee and Sacramento Bee, having 
served as editor of the later newspaper 
for the past 45 years. He acquired con- 
trol of both newspapers by purchasing 
stock from his brother, V. S. McClatchy, 
last September, paying in excess of $1,- 
000,000, which made the deal the largest 
ever consummated in California. 

The Fresno Bee was established Oct. 
17, 1922, with the United Press service. 
Purchase of the Herald gives it the As- 
sociated Press membership. 

The Herald plant has been shut down. 


PERRY ADDS TO CHAIN 


His Pensacola (Fla.) Journal Acquires 
Sunday News 


Pensacola (Fla.) Journal this week 
purchased the good will and all paid sub- 
scription of the Pensacola Sunday News, 
and, after Jan, 28, will issue the only Sun- 
day newspaper in that city, John H. 
Perry, owner of the Journal, effected the 
deal. The consideration was not dis- 
closed. 

The Journal will issue an enlarged Sun- 
day edition. The John H. Perry News- 
papers comprise besides the Pensacola 
Journal, the Jacksonville (Fla.) Journal, 
and the Reading (Pa.) Times. 


Spreckles Buys Telegraph Stock 


Rudolph Spreckles, president, United 
States Bank and Trust Company, San 
Francisco, announced January 17, he had 
acquired control of 100,000 shares of 
Federal Telegraph Company | stock, 
Total number of shares is 300,000. Re- 
cently the company closed a deal with 
the Chinese government for installation 
of wireless stations in that country. 


Cobb Left Estate to Widow 


Frank, I. Cobb, late editor, New York 
World, bequeathed his entire estate to his 
widow. He left no real estate and valua- 
tion of his personal property is unknown. 


| 
TEA CAMPAIGNER SAIL‘. 
FOR HOME TODAY ~ 


Sir Charles Higham, Much Feted Here) 
Irons Out London Convention Pro- 
gram With American Chiefs 


—To Wed in May 


Sir Charles F. Higham, the Londo! 


advertising agent, returns home today o 
the “Aquitania,” after two weeks o 


strenuous cam- 
paigning on be- 


had i. Xo fn 
clients, the Tea 
Growers of In- 
dia, who are 
planning an ag- 
gressive sales ad- 
vertising cam- 
paign in the 
United States. 


He held nu- 
merous confer- 
ences with Lou 


E. Holland and 
Carl Hunt, Earle 
Pearson and 
other officers of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of th 
World in ironing out the differences tha 
had arisen in correspondence as betweet 
those in charge of the program on thi 
side and on the other. 

Sir Charles visited Philadelphia an 
Boston and made in all some 20 pub 
lic addresses in which he emphasized thi 
progress that had been made in arrange. 
ments for the big International Adver 
tising Convention at Wembley, London 
July 14 to 19 next. 

Sir (Charles was the guest of honor a. 
luncheons and dinners given by mam 
organizations, including the Poo 
Richard (Club, the Pilgrim Publicity As. 
sociation, the Six Point League, Adver. 
tising Club of New York, the Sphim 
Club and the ‘Canadian ‘Club. Indeed, hi 
enjoyed the unique distinction of bein 
the first public speaker to address thi 
members of the Advertising Club o 
New York in the new club house. 

In all of his epigrammatic addresse: 
he stressed the power and influence o 
truth in the printed word in the column) 
of the daily newspapers of the world| 
He observed that we had just abou! 
scratched the surface in the developmen! 
of advertising and that big progres, 
would be made in the near future, wher 
someone of militant purpose an. 
righteous zeal in the public interest witl| 
vision, plus means, would talk ever 
day in the same type to the peoples Oo 
every city throughout the country in thi! 
columns of the daily newspapers, thi| 
cheapest and most effective known mean! 
of advertising. | 

Sir Charles said that all of the ar. 
rangements on the other side had beer 
completed and so far as the conventior| 
is concerned, it could be held tomorrow 
but he did not see how it would be pos: 
sible for the delegates to find the neces: 
sary time to enjoy all the numerou 
programs that have been made for then 
in the way of business and entertain- 
ment. 

He delivered personal messages from! 
John ‘Cheshire, C. Harold Vernon, W. S| 
Crawford and other members of the 
British delegation who were in Americ) 
last June and who are now working ir’ 
utmost harmony overseas to make th¢ 
convention at Wembley a big success. — 

To a few of his intimate friends, Sit) 
Charles announced that he is engaged tc 
wed Miss Eloise Rowe, of London, Eng- 
land, formerly of Buffalo, N. Y. The 
marriage will take place in London it 
May and he is hoping to bring his bride 
to New York for the wedding trip anc 
to return to London with the Advertis- 
ing delegation to Wembley. 


Sir CuHartes Hicuam 


Higham and Rankin Speak 


Sir Charles Higham, British advertis- 
ing man, champion of the tea cup, with 
William H. Rankin, his American adver- 
tising agent, raised voices in praise of 
newspapers as advertising media, speak- 
ing in Philadelphia, Jan. 14. ‘ 


Editor & Publisher 


CHARLES GRASTY, NOTED WAR WRITER 
AND PUBLISHER, DIES INLONDON 


Began as “Cub” on Small Missouri Paper—Published Baltimore 
and St. Paul Dailies — Represented 
N. Y. Times in Europe 


fee RLES HENRY GRASTY, 61, 
editorial correspondent of the New 
York Times in Europe, and internation- 
uly known journalist, died in London, 
Zngland, Jan. 19. 

With his death ended the colorful 
hareer of an American newspaper man, 
who, starting early in life, gave his whole 
heart and soul to the profession. Mr. 
Grasty was the sort of man who always 
wished to be where the biggest stories 
were breaking, and what he wished, he 
achieved. 

Publisher and part owner successively 
5f the Baltimore (Md.) News, St. Paul 
(Minn.) Dispatch and Pioneer Press, and 
Baltimore (Md.) Sun, Mr. Grasty never 
forgot he was first of all a reporter, and, 
when the great war broke out, he became 
ybsorbed in it. Writing from 1914 and 
1916 for the Kansas City (Mo.) Star and 
the Associated Press, and from 1917 to 
he peace for the New York Times, he 
won international fame as war corre- 
spondent. For 10 years he was a meraber 
xf the board of directors of the Asso- 
ciated Press. 

When only 17, he accepted his first 
\ewspaper assignment as reporter on the 
Mexico (Mo.) Intelligencer, receiving a 
salary of $6 a week. A genuine newspa- 
per man by instinct, he was recognized at 
the start as a live-wire reporter. This 
was demonstrated by the pointed para- 
graph which the opposition newspaper 1n 
he Missouri town frequently leveled at 
tim. They called him “Ambidextrous 
Grasty” and represented him as capable 
of writing a funeral with one hand, while 
writing a wedding with the other. ; 

Four years later, Grasty stepped into 
the executive class. The Kansas City 
Times appointed the young man manag- 
ing editor. This post he held for five 
years. 

Then he moved to Baltimore, where 
he rapidly established himself as a force 
in Southern journalism. The Baltimore 
News about this time was at low ebb. 
Slender revenues did not help its influ- 
ence. In 1892, Grasty became publisher 
and part proprietor of this newspaper, 
and his personality and boundless energy 
quickly built it up into a profitable and 
influential paper. 

The disastrous fire of 1904 laid waste 
the plant of the News. Undaunted, Mr. 
'Grasty immediately communicated with 
the owner of the Philadelphia Times, 
which had been merged with another 
newspaper, bought from him the entire 
plant, and within 10 days had it trans- 
ported and set up in Baltimore. 

For 16 years he continued his success- 
ful management of the Baltimore News, 
selling it to Frank A. Munsey in 1907. 
Mr. Grasty next spent a year traveling 
abroad. When he returned, he went to 
St. Paul, where he purchased a half in- 
terest in the Dispatch and Pioneer Press. 
In just a year, he had this newspaper 
firmly established and a success. 

Three years later, however, he returned 
to Baltimore and obtained control of the 
Baltimore Sun. At this period, the Sun 
was rated, for its size, one of the most 
valuable newspaper properties in the 
United States. He remained at the helm 
of this paper until 1914, in the meantime 
establishing an evening edition. 

In 1914, of course, the biggest story 
was in Europe and the battle fields. 
There Mr. Grasty immediately went. He 
returned in January, 1916, when he was 
appointed by Adolph S. Ochs to the post 
of treasurer of the New York Times, 
made vacant then by the death of Charles 
W. Knapp. 

Less than a year passed, however, ‘be- 
fore Mr. Grasty’s wish to be in the thick 
of an important story became again too 
strong. He sailed with General Pershing 
for his second trip to France. 

First he was stationed at the Paris 


office of the Times, but later he began a 
roving commission, meeting influential 
war leaders on the Continent, and sending 
back skillful word pictures to his newspa- 
pers. Interviews with David Lloyd 
George, the late Lord Northcliffe, Mar- 
shal Joffre and (Marshal Foch, written by 
Mr. Grasty, were famous. His dispatches 
were distinctly personal, intimate impres- 
sions of what was going on abroad. After 
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the war, he collected the best of them, 
which were published in book form under 
the title of “Flashes. from the Front.” 

Mr. Grasty was always one of Eprror 
& PusLisHer’s best friends, and frequent- 
ly contributed articles, under his signa- 
ture, and gave information, which led 
to interesting stories. 

From everywhere, when news of his 
death was received in this country, came 
tributes. Such men as Woodrow Wilson, 
Rear Admiral ‘Cary T. Grayson, Frank 
E. Noyes, president of the Associated 
Press, and Daniel Willard, president of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, ex- 
pressed their sorrow. 

Charles M. Harwood, editor, Balti- 
more News, who was editor when Mr, 
Grasty had control, paid this tribute: 

“By common consent, Mr. Grasty was 
viewed as one of the most outstanding 
newspaper personalities of the State in 
the last two generations. His death will 
be viewed as a great loss to the profession 
he loved and to which he devoted his 
life.” 


Beckley (W. Va.) to Have Daily 

Commencing on or about February 10, 
Beckley, W. Va., will have a daily news- 
paper, the Evening Post. Francis T. 
Hunter, New York, is editor; E. H. 


for January 26, 1924 
Adsit, business manager, and C. C. 
Tucker, superintendent. Wire reports 


of the International News Service will 
be used. Price per single issue is to be 
5 cents. Beckley has a population of 
about 6,000 and is already served by the 
Raleigh Register, a tri-weekly, estab- 
lished 1880. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION MEETS 


London Convention Plans Indorsed— 
A. N. A. E. Conclave in June 


(By Telegraph to Evitor & PUBLISHER) 

CoLtumBus, O., Jan. 24—Arrangements 
for the International Convention of the 
Associated -Advertising Clubs of the 
World, to be held in London, July 14 to 
19, were indorsed this week by 66 mem- 


GRASTY 


bers of the National Commission. A 
resolution was adopted asking local ad- 
vertising clubs not to make separate ar- 
rangements. 

The Association of Newspaper Adver- 
tising Executives will hold its convention 
this year at Columbus in conjunction with 
the Association of Newspaper Classified 
Advertising ‘Managers, June 9, 10, and 11. 

Those attending the meeting of News- 
paper Advertising Managers were: Frank 
T. Carroll, advertising manager, Indian- 
apolis News, and president, Advertising 
Executives; George W. Preston, adver- 
tising manager, Buffalo Express, vice- 
president; Al Shuman, advertising man- 
age and vice-president, Fort Worth 
(Texas) Star, former president; George 
3urbach, advertising manager, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch and chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, London and Columbus 
conventions; Henry .R. Young, ad- 
vertising manager, Columbus Dis- 
patch, and chairman of publicity com- 
mittee; Ralph R. Hirsch, advertising 
manager, Ohio State Journal and 
chairman, committee on arrangements ; 
M. R. Thomas, advertising manager, 
Columbus Citizen, and Charles Hardin, 
Columbus Dispatch, representing the 
Association of Newspaper Classified 
Advertising Managers. 
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NEWSPRINT PRODUCED 
SETS RECORD IN 1923 


Output Totaled 2,748,000 Tons, 9 

Per Cent Gain Over 1922, Kellogg 
Tells Montreal 
Bureau Meeting 


Service 


Production of newsprint in North 
America established a new high record 
in 1923, Royal S. Kellogg, secretary, 
News Print Service bureau, reported at 
the annual meeting of the bureau, Mont- 
real, Jan. 25. The total for the United 
‘States and Canada, he said, surpassed by 
218,000 tons, or nearly 9 per cent, the 
previous high mark of 2,530,000 tons in 
1922. In 1923, 2,748,000 tons were pro- 
duced. 

Mills in the United States produced 
1,485,000 tons of newsprint, or 37,000 
tons more ‘than in 1922, and also more 
than any previous year except 1920, 
when the total was 1,512,000 tons. Kel- 
logg explained the 1920 record by point- 
ing out that the output of regular news- 
print mills in the United States dur- 
ing that year was supplemented by 
perhaps 80,000 tons from the so-called 
marginal mills, which have not con- 
tributed so heavily to the newsprint sup- 
ply since that time of abnormally high 
prices. 

A digest of Mr. 
follows: 

The rapid development of newsprint 
manufacture in ‘Canada is strikingly 
shown by the fact that the output last 
year was 1,263,000 tons or 181,000 tons 
more than in 1922 and 455,000 tons or 
56 per cent more than in 1921. 

_In addition to these totals for the 
United States and ‘Canada, 64,000 tons of 
newsprint was produced in Newfound- 
land and 12,000 tons in the one mill in 
Mexico which makes newsprint, thus giv- 
ing a production of 2,824,000 tons for the 
North American ‘Continent or two-thirds 
of all the newsprint paper produced in 
the world. 

In addition to this record-breaking pro- 
duction, with more than 80 per cent of 
Canada’s newsprint marketed in the 
United States, some 200,000 tons of Scan- 
dinavian, German and Finnish newsprint 
paper was sent to the publishers in Uncle 
Sam’s domain in 1923, compared with 
133,000 tons in 1922 and 135,000 tons in 
1921. 

As the production figures suggest, the 
consumption of newsprint paper in the 
United States reached a new high record 
in 1923. In round numbers it was 15 per 
cent more than in 1922 and 28 per cent 
more than in 1920. 

Adding imports to domestic produc- 
tion and deducting the small amount of 
exports, there was 50 tbs. per capita of 
newsprint paper available for consump- 
tion in the United States in 1923, com- 
pared with 15 lbs. in 1900. This increase 
of 230 per cent in per capita consumption 
in 23 years explains why the United 
States uses more newsprint paper than 
all the other countries of the world com- 
bined. 

Advertising, as usual, was an impor- 
tant factor in determining the quantity 
of newsprint used in 1923, but influential 
also were the large sizes of the daily 
and Sunday issues and the growth in cir- 
culation. There are some 60 newspapers 
in the United States, each having a cir- 
culation in excess of 100,000 copies. 
During 1923 these dailies averaged 27 
pages and the Sunday issues 101 pages— 
sizes never before attained. 


Kellogg’s report 


Canadian Paper Makers Meet 


Canadian Pulp & Paper Association is 
holding its 11th annual meeting, Montreal. 
Starting Jan. 23, sessions were to close 
today. Hon. James Lyons, ‘Minister of 
Mines and Forests, Ontario, and C 
Howard Smith, president, Canadian Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, were scheduled 
to be the main speakers at the annual 
luncheon, Jan. 25. H. F. E. Kent is 
president of the association, and Edward 
Beck, secretary. Joint business sessions 
were held with the News Print Service 
Bureau, which also met in Montreal this 
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PRESS SET TO RECORD 
DEMOCRATIC MEET 


News Agencies Establish Work Rooms 
Madison Square Garden to Be 
Altered to Seat 700 Corre- 
spondents June 24 in N. Y. 


Considerable headway has now been 
made in plans for press accommodations 
at the Democratic National Convention, 
Madison Square Garden, New York, 
June 24, and news agencies-and news- 
papers this week declared themselves pre- 
pared to record the important political 
conclave, 

James Preston, in charge of the Senate 
press gallery, and veteran in handling the 
seating in conventions, was present at 
meetings of the Democratic National 
Committee and the executive committee 
of the New York National Convention 
Committee, headed iby Joseph P. Day, in 
New York, January 18, and reported the 
situation at the Garden ideal. 

The two committees inspected the 
Garden under the direction of Tex Rick- 
ard and a corps of engineers. It was de- 
cided to erect a platform in the middle 
of the north side, against the long wall 
that runs along T'wenty-seventh street, 
with an apron out into the hall proper. 
The press gallery, capable of seating 700 
correspondents, will be on either side of 
the apron. The seating capacity of the 
hall will be increased from 13,000 to 20,- 
000 ‘by enlarging the galleries. 

In order to allow sufficient time for 
necessary alterations, Rickard has 
promised to turn the Garden over to the 
committee June 1. Engineers agreed 
this would permit them to make the 
changes. 

As soon as Cordell 
Democratic National Committee, an- 
nounced the committee would maintain 
headquarters at the Waldorf Hotel and 
the Madison Square Hotel, news agen- 
cies and newspapers immediately applied 
for rooms and were quickly accom- 
modated by the hotelmen. The Commo- 
dore will be headquarters for the New 
York State Committee. 

A. S. Thompson, speaking for the As- 
sociated Press, said that organization had 
asked for rooms at the Waldorf and 
Madison Square hotels. These rooms 
will be connected by a private wire sys- 
tem with the new up-town office, 383 
Madison avenue, into which A. P. hopes 
to move early in March. Joseph J. 
Jones, Associated Press Bureau, Chicago, 
came to New York to assist in the ar- 
rangements. Edward McKernon, super- 
intendent, eastern division, is in direct 
charge. 

International News Service, according 
to Barry Faris, associate editor, will 
have work rooms at the Madison Square, 
Waldorf, Commodore and Pennsylvania 
hotels, which will all be connected by a 
wire system and private telephone with 
the main office on Spruce street. C. H. 
McElreath, traffic superintendent, is in 
charge of establishing the wire facilities. 

Fred Ferguson, vice-president in charge 
of news, United Press Associations, who 
is executing arrangements for that or- 
ganization reported that the United 
Press would have rooms at the McAlIpin, 
Waldorf and Madison Square hotels. 
Special loops will connect these rooms 
with the trunk wires operating from the 
main office, he said. 

As the National 
committee in charge of arrangements, 
Chairman Hull has designated Norman 
FE. Mack, publisher of the Buffalo (N. 
Y.) Times, New York committeeman, 
and former national chairman; Homer 
S. Cummings of Connecticut, another 
former national chairman; Clark Howell, 


Hull, chairman, 


Committee’s sub- 


editor, Atlanta (Ga.) ‘Constitution, 
veteran member, who, for many years 
has had. charge of press and other 


convention arrangements; Samuel B. 
Amidon, Kansas; George White, Ohio; 
Isidore -_B. Dockweiler, ‘California; J. 
Bruce Kremer, Montana; Mrs. Emily 
Newell Blair, Missouri; Charles Great- 
house, Indiana; Walter Moore, Ala- 
bama; Mrs. D. A. McDougal, and Mayor 
Frank Hague, Jersey City. 

On Friday, January 25, the New York 


Editor & Publisher 


Merchants’ Association gave a luncheon 
to the New York convention committee 
and the Democratic arrangements com- 


mittee. Clark Howell and Frank Mun- 
sey were the main speakers. Their 
subject was “New York—the Nation’s 


Main Street.” 

Newspaper and advertising men are 
included on the Reception Committee of 
300 named by the New York convention 
committee to receive delegates. 

Among them are: Heywood Broun, 
New York World; H. H. Charles, presi- 
dent, Advertising Club of New York; 
William W. Hawkins, Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers; Frank A. Munsey; Ralph 
Pulitzer, World; William H. Rankin, 
William H. Rankin Agency; Stanley 
Resor, J. Walter Thompson Company 
and president American Association of 
Advertising Agencies; Keats Speed, 
managing editor, Herald; H. L. Stod- 
dard, president and editor, Mail, and 
Herbert Bayard Swope, executive editor, 
World. 


PRESS COMMITTEES FORMED 


Accommodations 


Hotel Assured for 
Republican National Convention 


Press Committees to prepare for the 
Republican National Convention, ‘Cleve- 
land, ‘O., were formed this week in 
Cleveland and Washington. 

In Cleveland, press committee mem- 
bers include: 

George F. Moran, chairman; John 
Penton, vice chairman; Samuel Scovil, 
H. B. R. Briggs, E. H. Baker and James 
L. E. Jappe, secretary. 

Members of the press subcommittees 
are; Reception, E. iC. Hopwood, chair- 
man; Ray Huber, O. K. Shimansky, T. 
A. Robertson and E, F. Bang, secretary. 

Decorations: William J. Radditz, chair- 
man; George Rutherford, Edwin D. 
Barry, W. L. Lewis, Raymond T. Cragin 
and Henry T. Bailey. 

The (committee of Washington corre- 
spondents, composed of Walker S. Buel, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer; Carl D. Ruth, 
Cleveland News-Leader; Leo Sack, 
Cleveland Press, and Lee Ellmaker, 
Cleveland. Times-Commercial, appointed 
to assist in the press arrangements for 
the Republican National ‘Convention, has 
been informed by James L. E. Jappe, sec- 
retary of the ‘Cleveland Convention ‘Com- 
mittee, that working newspaper men will 
be assigned ample accommodations in the 
four ‘leading hotels of (Cleveland. Mr. 
Jappe said that the hotel committee of 
the convention had received assurances 
from hotel men of ‘Cleveland that all ar- 
rangements to that end had been com- 
pleted. 


CLARK HOWELL, SR., TO WED 


Atlanta Publisher’s Bride Is Mother 
of Son’s Wife 
Clark Howell, Sr. editor, Atlanta 


‘Constitution, and Democratic National 
Committeeman from Georgie, will marry 
on April 5, Mrs. Julian S. Carr, Jr., of 
Durham, N. C., according to authorita- 
tive statements made in New York this 
week, although no formal announcement 
has ‘been made. 

Mr. Howell’s eldest son, Major Clark 
Howell, Sr., was married to Mrs. Carr’s 
daughter, Miss Margaret ‘Carr, last No- 
vember. Mr. Howell is a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Associated 
Press and came to New York for that 
meeting this week. 


Langtry Buys Second Daily 


Albert Perkins Langtry, formerly edi- 
tor and publisher, Springfield (Mass.) 
Union, has purchased the Waltham 
(Mass.) Free Press-Tribune, the oldest 
newspaper in Waltham. The Free Press 
was established in 1863 and was later 
consolidated with the Tribune. Last 
September, Mr. Langtry acquired the 
Waltham Evening News, established in 
1893. In a telegram dated Jan. 22, Mr. 
Langtry informed Eprtor & PustisHeEr, 
it was his intention to continue publica- 
tion of both papers for the present, effect- 
ing a consolidation later. He did not 
make known the consideration. 
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N. Y. NEWSPAPER ASS’NS 
ELECT PRESIDENTS 


C. E. Osborn Heads Associated Dailies 
—F. E. Gannett Re-Elected Presi- 
dent of State Publishers at 
Annual Meeting 


January 26, 


(By Telegraph to Entror & PUBLISHER) 

Syracuse, Ney. any 24s 
Osborn, Auburn (N. Y.) Citizen, was 
elected new president, New York Associ- 
ated Dailies, at the annual convention held 
in Syracuse this week. Henry N. Hall, 
Jamestown Journal, was named _ vice- 
president, and E. S. Underhill, Corning 
Leader, secretary. 

Joint meetings were held with the New 
York State Publishers Association. 

The publishers re-elected Frank E. 
Gannett, Rochester, president. 

Other officers elected were: First Vice- 


President, Edward H. Butler, Buffalo 
Evening News; second vice-president, 
Lynn J. Arnold, Albany Knickerbocker 


Press; secretary, Charles H. Congdon, 
Watertown Times; treasurer, Gardiner 
Kline, Amsterdam Recorder. 

William A. Thompson, Bureau of Ad- 
vertising, A. N. P. A., was introduced at 
the joint banquet by Jerome Barnum, 
toastmaster. He declared 1923 the big- 
gest year for newspaper advertising, but 
1924 would even surpass it. 

Francis H. Sisson, vice-president, Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, dis- 
cussed “Business in 1924.” He stated 
business is now on an even keel with pro- 
duction and demand about equal. 

(Conservation Commissioner Alexander 
MacDonald at Friday’s meeting discussed 
“The Press and Reforestation.” 

Resolutions were adopted commending 
the work of the committee on education 
in the conduct of the Empire State School 
of Printing at Ithaca since May 1922. 

New York State members of the Asso- 
ciated Press gathered to consider wire 
service improvement. 


A. A. C. W. Names Travel Agency 


American Express Company has been 
chosen official travel agency of the As- 
sociated Clubs of the World and will 
send members a circular giving complete 
information pertaining to the London trip 
to the annual covention, July 13-18. A 
questionnaire is included with the circu- 
lar. Officials have warned members not 
to make arrangements with any other 
travel agency, at least until they have 
complete information from the American 
Express. 


Mrs. Harding Joins Marion Star 


Mrs. Warren G. Harding, widow of 
President Harding, is to become asso- 
ciate editor, Marion (O.) Star, the news- 
paper her husband conducted. ‘Mrs. 
Harding, accepting her election as a di- 
rector, Harding Publishing Company, de- 
clared she was pleased to retain a con- 
nection with the newspaper. She plans 
to write over her own signature. 


Annalist Yearly Review Out 


Annalist Annual for 1924 was issued 
last week by the Annalist, auxiliary pub- 
lication, New York Times. The annual 
contains 104 pages, devoted chiefly to a 
review of financial conditions in 1923 and 
a survey of the outlook for 1924. 


Classified Ad Has Long “Pull” 


A small classified ad recently printed in 
the Portland Oregonian brought a re- 
sponse from Palaspauga postoffice, Bala- 
sore district, India. The advertisement 
was for the sale of residence lots and 
attracted the attention of a family that 
intends to leave India and settle in Amer- 
ica, 


Albany Dailies in Legal Tangle 


A legal controversy has risen between 
the Albany (N. Y.) Knickerbocker 
Press and the Albany Evening Journal 
over designation of the former as one of 


disappeared from the liner Jefferson, be- 


the official city newspapers by the com, 
mon council, which the courts will 4 
cide. The Journal, owned and publishe| 
by William Barnes, former chairman a 
the Republican state Committee, has bee 

one of the official papers for many year} 
and is the state official newspaper as wel| 
Counsel for the Journal contends that th| 
common council did not designate ty) 
official newspapers of opposite politic] 
faith as the law requires. 


A. P. NAMES CANDIDATES | 


Nominations Made For Board of Di 
rectors and Advisory Groups 


Meeting in Chicago, Jan. 23, the nomi. 
nating committee, Associated - Press 
named the following 5 directors; whos) 
terms expire in 1924, as candidates « 
succeed themselves: 

Victor F. Lawson, ‘Chicago Dail 
News; W. H. Cowles, Spokane Spokes 
man-Review; Frank P. Maclennan, To. 
peka State Journal; E. Lansing Ray, St! 
Louis Globe-Democrat, and Frederick ] 
Thompson, Birmingham Age-Herald, 

It was also voted to nominate the fol. 
lowing for directors: 

Ralph H. Booth, Saginaw (Mich,) 
News-Courier; J. E. Wheeler, Portland 
(Ore.) Telegram; Harry T. Taylor 
Portsmouth (Ohio) Times; Louis J 
Golding, St. Joseph (Mo.) News. anc 
Press, and Leonard K. Nicholson, Ney 
Orleans (La.) Times-Picayune. 

As candidates for director to succeec 
V..S. McClatchy, resigned, the following 
were nominated: Joseph R. Knowland, 
Oakland (Cal.) Tribune, and Harry 
Chandler, Los Angeles Times. 

Frank H. Hitchcock presided and Ed: 
ward Flicker was secretary. 

Chairmans of advisory ‘boards, central 
southern and western divisions, Asso: 
ciated Press, met with the A. P. direc 
tors in New York this week. | 

H. J. Powell, ‘Coffeville (Kan.) Jour: 
nal, is chairman, central division; A, N 
McKay, Salt Lake ‘City (Utah) Tribune 
western division; and Robert Ewing) 
New Orleans States, southern division, 


M. N. A. EXPANSION PLANNED 


Will Extend Membership to Canadian: 
—Officers Re-elected 


Members of the Morning Newspapei| 
Association yoted to continue morning 
paper publicity and extend membershit, 
to ‘Canadian newspapers at the annua’ 
meeting, ‘Chicago, Jan. 2. All officers! 
were re-elected, as follows: 

Abe Schafern, advertising director 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) Journal-Gazette 
president; Will H. McConnell, publisher 
Springfield (Ill.) State Journal, vice- 
president; E. J. Treffinger, advertising 
business manager, Richmond (Ind.) Item, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The organization has grown from 38 
members in 1921 to 90 now. Forty-seven 
newspapers were represented at the 
meeting. 


A. P. to Get Harding’s Last Type 


Associated Press, at its annual meet- 
ing, New York, April 22, will be pre-| 
sented with President Harding’s last bit 
of hand-set type—set while visiting the| 
office of the Fairbanks (Alaska) News- 
Miner, during his trip to the territory| 
last summer. W. F. Thompson, editor 
and publisher. of the Fairbanks news-| 
paper, is bringing the type to this country 
where it will be turned over to William 
Allen White, editor, Emporia (Kan.)| 
Gazette, who will make the presentation. 


Sports Writer Vanishes on Liner 


Harry P. Burchell, prior to 1913 
sporting editor, New York Times, and 
former member and secretary, New York 
State Athletic Commission, mysteriously| 


tween New York and Norfolk, Va. He 
had registered as H. P. Burnett, In the 
deserted stateroom were found a blood 
stained handkerchief and an iron bar. A 
letter received by his former wife, Mrs.| 
A. B. Burchell, New York, established 


the missing man’s identity. 


PERSONALS 

PRANK H. HITCHICOCK, former 

Postmaster General, and who owns 
an interest in the Tucson (Ariz.) Citi- 
zen, announced in New York, Jan. 20, the 
founding of Rockwood Hall, a country 
elub of national character, which will be 
formally opened May 31. Hitchcock is 
president of the new club. Frank A. 
Munsey and Melville E. Stone are mem- 
bers of the board of governors. Site of 
the club is the 400-acre William Rocke- 
feller estate, near Tarrytown, N. Y. 

i. H. Baker, president, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer Publishing Company, is at Miami, 
Fla. 

W. E. Lewis, part owner, New York 
Morning Telegraph, is vacationing at 
Pinehurst, N. C. 

Arthur Brisbane and iM. L. Annenberg 
have purchased the (Mineola Garage, cor- 
ner Park avenue and 59th street, New 
York. 

Thomas H. Moore, associate director, 
Bureau of Advertising, American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, New York, 
spoke before salesmen of the Standard 
aoe (Company, Williamsport, Pa., 
an. 21, 

W. F. Thompson, publisher, Fairbanks 
(Alaska) News-Miner, has gone to the 
Mayo Brothers Hospital, Rochester, 
Minn., for an operation. 

Elbert Bede, publisher, Cottage Grove 
(Ore.) Sentinel, is recovering from in- 
juries received when a pulley in the Sen- 
tinel plant broke while Bede was hoist- 
ing a heavy roll of paper. His assistant, 
Elbert Smith, was slightly injured at the 
same time. 

Homer 
Hamilton 
recovered 


Gard, owner and _ publisher, 
(Ohio) Evening Journal, has 
from a major operation. Mr. 
Gard has been sick for ten weeks. He 
and Mrs. ‘Gard have gone to Florida to 
spend the remainder of the winter. 

William L. Binder, president and man- 
ager, Pottstown (Pa.) Daily News Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., was honor guest 
at a testimonial dinner given him by em- 
ployees of the company Jan. 14. He was 
presented with a silver tea set. 

Hugh Hughes, associate editor, Utica 
(N. Y.) Press was elected president of 
the National Eisteddfod Association of 
America, Inc., Jan. 20. 

Ray W. Edinger, half owner and busi- 
ness manager, ‘Centralia ( Wash.) Chron- 
icle, has been elected president of Cen- 
tralia’s Kiwanis Club. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 
qos J. MEEGAN, former promotion 


manager, Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier and 
Enquirer, has been appointed secretary to 
William J. Conners and has joined the 
Buffalo publisher at Palm Beach, Fla. 
Mr. Conners’ Florida interests are now 
among the most extensive in that state 
and he is planning many developments for 
this spring and summer. 

J. S. Eley, for the past 18 months in 
the advertising department, Omaha 
(Neb.) News, has been made advertising 
manager, Douglas County Legionnaire, 
Omaha organ of the American Legion. 
Thomas Sinnott, connected at different 
times with the advertising departments of 
Oregon newspapers, has taken a place in 
the advertising department, New York 
American. 

A daughter was born January 22 to 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward E. Elsenheimer. 
Mr. Elsenheimer is cashier of the Meri- 
den (Conn.) ‘Morning Record. 

John Othen, advertising manager, 
Jacksonville (Fla.) Florida Metropolis 
and Journal from 1912 until 1922, has re- 
turned to the organization as director, 
advertising department. J. H. Hampton, 
former advertising manager, has been 
transferred to the Pensacola (Fla.) 
Journal. 

Southard P. Whiting has joined the 
advertising staff, Des Moines (la.) 
Register and Tribune, as manager, auto- 
mobile department. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 
ILLIAM R. D. HALL, former news- 


paper man, who has been a statisti- 
cian, publicity secretary and banker dur- 
ing the last seven years, has been ap; 
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pointed night city editor, Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, Philadelphia. He suc- 
ceeds Frank Richter, who becomes news 
editor, Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Joseph N. Mackrell, former political 
editor, Pittsburgh (Pa.) Chronicle Tele- 
graph, was tendered a testimonial dinner 
Jan. 21, in honor of his assuming the post 


of register of wills of Allegheny County. 
Among the speakers was George S. 
Oliver, president, Gazette Times and 


Chronicle-Telegraph. 

Erwin F. McEwen, formerly with the 
Washington (D. C.) News, has sailed for 
Japan to join the staff of B. W. Fleisch- 
er’s Japan Advertiser, Tokyo. 

Ray Tucker, New York Evening Post, 
has been assigned to the combined 
Ledger-Post bureau in Washington to 
represent the Post. 

Harry Fridinger is a new sports writer 
for the Hagerstown (Md.) Mail. 

Charles Kendrick, staff member, Coun- 
cil Bluffs (Ja.) Nonpareil, is seriously 
ill in the Lord Lister Hospital at Omaha. 

Carey Sutlive, for several months re- 
porter on the Augusta (Ga.) Herald, has 
gone to Waycross, Ga., to become night 
city editor of the Waycross Journal- 
Herald. 

M. Harrison has left the Thomasville 
(Ga.) Times-Enterprise to begin the 
publication of a new paper at Hahira, Ga. 

J. N. Atkinson, for many years em- 
ployed on and for some time the lesse of 
the Jesup (Ga.) Sentinel, but who sev- 
ered this connection with that paper when 
it was taken over by new interests sev- 
eral months ago, has established the 
Wayne County Progress, a weekly, at 
Jesup. A. T. Ingraham is associated with 
him in the new enterprise. 

Harry Dayton, sports editor of the 
Flint (Mich.) Daily Journal, and W. H. 
Rhodes, sports editor of the London 
(Ont.) Free Press, have been named as 
members of the committee to arrange the 
schedule of the Michigan-Ontario Base- 
ball League for the 1924 season. 

Rex White, for some time promotion 
editor of the Detroit News, has resigned 
from the News staff and will devote his 
energy in the future to promoting the 
use of the new Convention Hall in De- 
troit. 

Talbot F. Smith, suburban editor of the 
Detroit Free Press, is spending the winter 
with his family in Tucson, Arizona. He 
expects to return early next summer. 

George Burnham Beal, of the Boston 
Sunday Post staff, is a regular feature on 
Tuesday nights at the Medford Hillside 
(Mass.) broadcasting station of AM- 
RAD, the American Radio and Research 
Corporation. 

Arthur D. Luckie, for two years sports 
writer for Greensboro (N. C.) Daily 
News, is now holding the position of tele- 
graph editor for the Jersey Journal. 

Dorothy McIntyre has joined the ad- 
vertising copy and art service depart- 
ment, Chicago Tribune. 

William Norton, promotion editor, To- 
ledo (O.) Blade, has ‘been absent from 
his desk for a week due to illness. 

Julian Ramsey is a new_member of 
the editorial staff, Chicago Journal. 

Preston F. Glass, editorial staff, Chi- 
cago Journal, has ‘been appointed to suc- 
ceed the late Joe D. Salkeld as secre- 
tary of the Cook County civil service 
commission. Mr. Salkeld also was a 
member of the staff of the Journal. 


IN THE AGENCY FIELD 
RALPH MILLER has been appointed 


space buyer, Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany, Detroit. ‘Miller joined the Camp- 
bell-Ewald organization about five years 
ago, after being mustered out of the (OF 
S. Marine Service, in which he served 
during the war. In 1921 he was ap- 
pointed assistant space buyer. 

William Cohen Advertising Company, 
Pittsburgh, has been granted a Pennsyl- 
vania charter with a capital of $5,000. 
The incorporators are Jewel Cohen, Wil- 
liam Cohen and Joseph A. Richardson, all 
of Pittsburgh. 

David C. Nelson thas resigned as space 
buyer, Thomas F, Logan Agency, to join 
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for 


January 


FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


(GHARLES S. PARKER, editor and 
4 owner, Arlington (Mass.) Advo- 
cate and Lexington (Mass.) Minute Man, 
who is 84, is the 
undisputed dean 
of New England 
newspaper men, 
in point of years 
of service. To- 
day he still di- 
rects the affairs 
of his two news- 
papers. 

Mirae aac es 
made his start in 
1854 as “devil” on 
the Woburn 
(Mass.) Journal. 


E When the Civil 

Cuartes S. PARKER War broke out, 

he enlisted and 

saw service with the Eleventh Massa- 


chusetts Infantry. 

After his return from the war, George 
P. Rowell, his cousin, asked him to take 
charge of a department in his advertis- 
ing agency in New York. For 7 years, 
Mr. Parker was engaged in this line, in- 
cidentally doing newspaper work for the 
New York Sun, the Tribune, and other 
newspapers. He knew Dana intimately. 

In 1874, Mr. Parker returned to Wo- 
burn and took up the management of the 
Arlington Advocate and Lexington Min- 
ute Man, and has been there ever since. 
Three years ago his son Edgar D., who 
was assisting him, died, and he was 
forced to take over most of the duties of 
publication. He is in his office every day. 


the national advertising staff, New York 
Evening Journal. His successor has not 
yet been announced. 

H. E. Lesan Company has bought the 
Stavrum-Shafer ‘Advertising Agency, 


Chicago. Accounts handled by the latter 
agency included the American Seating 
Company. W. D. Shafer and E. A. Stav- 


rum will join the Lesan Company in ex- 
ecutive capacities. 

D. B. Imus, founder and former pub- 
lisher, Kalama (Wash.) Bulletin, has 
joined the Kelly Sales System, Inc. 

Ed Earl Repp, who has been conduct- 
ing a punblicity and advertising bureau 
in Los Angeles and Hollywood, ‘Cal., has 
opened a branch in San Diego. 

A. V. B. Geohegan has resigned as 
space buyer, Federal Advertising Agency, 
New York, to become space buyer, Young 
& Rubicam, Philadelphia agency. The 
media and market analysis departments of 
the Federal Agency have been combined 
under the direction of F. J. Kaus. 

Dorrance, Sullivan & Co. have discon- 
tinued their branch agency in South 
3end. This agency was established some 
time ago to handle the advertising of the 
Studebaker corporation, the main auto- 
mobile plant and executive offices of 
which are in South Bend. Recently the 
account was transferred to Lord & 
Thomas. 

Royal B. Lee, formerly advertising 
manager, Spreckles “Savage” Tire Com- 
pany, San Diego, Cal., has become presi- 
dent, Western Advertising Company, of 
that city. 

Fred W. Janvrin, of the Hunt-Luce 
Advertising Agency, Inc., Boston, has re- 
turned from a three-month tour of the 
east, south and middle west, in the inter- 
ests of merchandising and co-operation. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 


ONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN, 
INC., publishers’ representatives, 
moved Jan. 21 from 225 Fifth avenue, 


New York, to new offices at 9 East Forty- 
first street. Telephone number is changed 
to Murray Hill 8527-8528. 

Edwin C. Williams has been appointed 
manager of the San Francisco office of 
Allied Newspapers, Inc., with offices in 
the Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 

David J. Randall & Co. has been given 
the representation of the Malone (N. Y.) 
Telegram, 


e 

Alfred M. Evans, formerly with the 
New York Tribune, and more recently 
with the New York Evening Post, is 


now with the Gravure Service Corpora- 
tion of New York, acting as 
resentative in New York City and New 
York state. 

W. G. Matthews, for 12 years with the 
Kansas City Star, the past 3 
manager of the ‘Chicago office, has re- 
signed to become manager of the Chicago 
office of Wm. J. Morton Company, pub- 
lishers’ representatives, taking the place 
of Elmer Wilson, deceased. 


} . 
their rep- 


years as 


NEWS OF ASSOCIATIONS 
AND CLUBS 


A LFRED G. B. HART has been ap- 

pointed to succeed Frederick Nieu- 
mier as United Press staff correspondent 
in Mexico City, Mexico. Nieumier is re- 
turning to New York to be connected 
with the business office of the United 
Press Associations. 

Hobart H. Steely, formerly with the 
Kansas City Star, has been put in charge 
of the Associated Press Bureau, Tulsa, 
Okla., recently established. 

Harlan S. Miller, New York office, 
United News, has been transferred to 
Chicago temporarily to replace James 
McClain, Chicago bureau manager, who 
has gone to a hospital to undergo a major 
operation, 

Port Angeles (Wash.) News has closed 
a contract with the Newspaper Enter- 
prise Association of New York for their 
feature service. 

Frank Hedges has been appointed 
Tokyo correspondent for the United 
Press Associations. He succeeds Clarence 
Dubose, who is returning to join the staff 
of the United Press office, New York. 

S. M. iC. Browne, resident manager, 
Western Newspaper Union at Buffalo, 
N. Y., has been placed in charge ot the 
Pittsburgh office. A. A. Bachmann, for- 
mer assistant to Mr. Browne, now is man- 
ager at Buffalo. 

Carl S. Brandebury has been appointed 
eastern division news editor of the As- 


sociated Press INNew York office. He 
was formerly attached to the general 


manager’s office. 

Edward McKernon, 
eastern division, Associated Press, Rus- 
sell Hathaway, Jr., Albany correspond- 
ent, and R. O. Brown, Buffalo corre- 
spondent, attended the meeting of New 
York State Associated Press members 
Jan. 24 in Syracuse. 


superintendent, 


Members of the Associated Press in 
Pennsylvania will meet in Harrisburg, 


Pa., Feb. 12, to organize a permanent 
state organization, 

W. H. Thomas, Syracuse (N. 
Post-Standard, has joined the 
partment, New York 


Press. 


ae) 
sports de- 
office, Associated 


MARRIED 
NTISS MILDRED LEE SHAW 
M (‘Sallie Joy Brown”), New York 
Daily News, to Howard Pierce Nelson, 
McMillan Publishing Company, Jan. 26, 


the Little Church Around the (Corner, 
New York. 

_V._E. Fairbanks, assistant city editor, 
St. Paul Dispatch, to Miss Pauline 


Mae Lingofelt, of St. Paul, Jan. 11. 


Arthur M. Alexander, one of the own- 
srs and editors, Washougal (Wash.) 
Record, to Hazel Ziniker recently. 

Miss Emma Berwick, Peoria (Iil.) 
Star auditing department, to Joseph C. 
Coburn, Jan. 16. 


C 


Donald St. Clair Cook, of the advertis- 
ing department, San Diego (Cal.) Sun, 
to Miss Blanche M. Henderson, of that 
city, Jan. 4. 

Charles R. Byem, formerly San Diego 
(Cal.) Union, and now foreman of the 
pressroom, Honolulu Advertiser, to Miss 
Mabel P. Titcomb, in Honolulu, Dec. 26. 

Randolph R. Clement, production man- 
ager, Botsford-Constantine Advertising 
Company, to Miss Consuelo Hamer, of 
Portland, Ore., recently. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


ATIONAL PRESS CLUB, Wash- 

ington, D. 'C., has elected Henry L. 
Sweinhart, of Havas News Agency, 
chairman and Lewis Wood, New York 
Times, vice-chairman of the board of 
governors. George F. Authier, newly 
elected president of the organization, has 
made the following chairmanship assign- 
ments: House, John H. Craig; Mem- 
bership, Frederic Haskin, Haskin’s Serv- 
ice ; Eligibility, John P. Coakley, Newark 
Star-Eagle; Entertainment, Frank L. 
Fisher, National Geographic Magazine; 
Games, Dan E. O'Connell, Washington 
Times; Library, John Lorance, Washing- 
ton Post; Publicity, Lorenzo W. Martin, 
Louisville Times; Fellowship, Mark L. 
Goodwin, Dallas News; Glad Hand, H. 
O. Bishop. 

George D. Morris, New York Evening 
Telegram, was elected president of the 
New York Legislative Correspondents’ 
Association at the annual meeting, Al- 
bany, N. Y. Other officers elected were: 
First vice-president, Percy B. Scott, 
United Press Associations; second vice- 
president, George M. Janvrin, Brooklyn 
Citizen; ‘secretary, Hans J. Adamson, 
New York Evening Post; treasurer, 
Raymond J. Borst, International News 
Service; directors, Frederick T. Cardoze, 
Albany Evening News; Henry J. Con- 
nors, Syracuse Journal; John C. Crary, 
New York Herald; Russell Hathaway, 
Jr., Associated Press; Harold P. Jarvis, 
Buffalo Courier; Edward McDonald, 
Troy Record; William H. Stover, New 
York Evening Mail; George Wood, New 
York World. The customary annual 
dinner will take place at the close of the 
legislative session. 


At the annual meeting, New England 
Circulation Managers’ Association in 
Boston Jan. 17, E. D. Dothenty, of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram-Gazette, 
was elected president. Other officers 
chosen follow: Vice-president, Charles 
M. Schofield, Waterbury (Conn.) Repub- 
lican-Amefican ; secretary-treasurer, N. 
M. Hammond, Jr., Boston Transcript; di- 
rectors, A. E. Crocheree, New Bedford 
(Mass.) Standard; T. F. Murphy, 
Springfield (iMass.) News, and G, 
Robbins, Bridgeport (Conn.) Post. It 
was voted to hold the semi-annual meet- 
ing in Portland, iMe., July 16. 

The thirty-ninth annual dinner, Boston 
Newspaper Club, was held Jan. 3, with 
over a hundred present. Howard G. 
Reynolds, sporting editor of the Boston 
Post, was elected editor-in-chief: Frank- 
lin P. (Collier, of the Boston Herald, was 
elected managing editor, and William U. 
Swan, of the Boston Transcript, was re- 
elected reporter. 


Advertising Group, National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, has announced 
plans of expansion into a more compre- 
hensive body to be called the Sales Pro- 
motion Division. In order to carry out 
more ambitious research and service un- 
dertakings in sales planning, advertising 
and display, it is proposed to include in 
the membership advertising representa- 
tives of the eight other associations form- 
ing the recently organized Retailers’ Na- 
tional Council. Membership will also be 
available to retail store publicity execu- 
tives. Expansion plans will be submitted 
for approval at a meeting of the group 
during the association’s convention, New 


York, Feb. 5 to 8. 


Greater Buffalo Advertising Club has 
elected new officers as follows: Presi- 
dent, Frederick W. Kendall, Jr.3; vice- 


president, Lloyd Mansfield ; treasurer, 
Robert B. Rope; secretary, DeForest 
Porter. New directors are James E, 


Foster, Jr., J. J. Fuller, L. A, Sasse, 
Addison F. Vars and Dr. E. G. Wise- 


man. 


Friars Club, New York, organization 
of American theatrical press agents, ac- 
tors, artists, playwriters, and newspaper 
cartoonists, holds its annual frolic, Man- 
hattan Opera House, New York, Jan. 27. 
Edward E. Pidgeon, dramatic editor, 
New York Journal of Commerce, is edit- 
ing the Friars’ Epistle, which has reap- 
peared. Associate editors are McGregor 
Bond, Leonard Liebling, Frank G. Menke, 
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Bide Dudley, Arthur J. Levy and Damon 
Runyon. 


Harold J. Rowe, president, Ambro Ad- 
vertising Company, was elected president, 
Cedar Rapids (la.) Ad Club at its an- 
nual meeting; J. S. Farquahar, publisher, 
Cedar Rapids Republican, vice-president ; 
John W. Lovelette, secretary; John 
Burianek, Jr., treasurer; Robert Arm- 
strong, John Burianek, J. S. Farquhar, 
Frank H. French, John W. Lovelette, H. 
J. Rowe, E. C. Hoover, G. J. Siebke, Don 
L. Wood and Perry Rude, directors, 


L. R. Pinkerton, National Printing 
Company, was elected president, Omaha 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen, Jan. 
15. Others elected were: William T. 
‘Bredin, vice-president; Ray E. Clement, 
secretary and treasurer, board of gover- 
nors: D. W. ‘Campbell, Bert Carpenter, 
R. B. Case, W. A. Ennis, N. C. Leary, 
B. F. Mendenhall, Harry S. Steinbauer 
and Fred A. Winslow. 

Quincy (Ill.) Typographical Union hhas 
elected Henry S. Anderson, president; 
Edward A. Hellstern, vice-president; El- 
mer Lampe, recording secretary; Frank 
A. Bauer, financial secretary; Fred Wal- 
ford, sergeant-at-arms; Henry Thomas, 
Henry Haller, Ralph Lasker and G. W. 
McIntyre, directors. 


S. V. Holmes, of the S. V. Holmes 
Printing Company, has been elected presi- 
dent of the St. Paul Typothete. Other 
new officers are Robert E. Withey, vice- 
president; Milo J. Carpenter, secretary ; 
Harry L. Wilson, Henry J. Crepeau, 
Joseph E. Hofbauer, Henry F. Huelster, 
Emil W. Honsa, L. S. Ferrey and Gilbert 
F. Thoele, directors. 


Miss Hanna Rothschild, advertising 
department, Davenport (Ia.) Times, was 
elected president of the Tri-City Wom- 
en’s Press Club at its annual meeting. 
Other officers are: Miss (Grace LaValle, 
Rock Island, vice-president ; Miss Allyne 
Burt, Moline, secretary; Miss Ellen 
Thompson, Davenport, treasurer, and 
Miss Betty Walker, (Moline, historian. 
Thirty-five attended the meeting and were 
guests later of the Moline Civic Club at 
the Claudio 'Muzio concert. 


Association of Foreign Press Corre- 
spondents, New York, were addressed by 
Dr. George Edgar Vincent, president, 
Rockefeller Foundation, Jan. 16. 


Integrity in advertising was the keynote 
of the address delivered by Bruce Barton, 
well-known advertising expert, at an open 
meeting of the Detroit Adcraft Club. The 
meeting was the first in new adcraft 
course being given by the club. More 
than 900 persons attended this meeting 
and about 200 new members signified 
their intention of taking the full course. 

Indianapolis Advertising Club had for 
their speaker (Charles S, Anderson, ad- 
vertising manager of the Ohio National 
Bank, of Columbus, Ohio, at their regu- 
lar meeting Thursday, Jan. 17. Mr. An- 
derson was followed by Julian Wetzel, of 
the Keystone Press, on “The Life of 
Benjamin Franklin.” 


Northeast Missouri Printers’ and Pub- 
lishers’ Association convened in Columbia 
Jan. 18, for a two-day meeting with the 
Missouri University School of Journal- 
ism. Wright A. Patterson, of Chicago, 
head of the Western Newspaper Union, 
addressed the convention. Among other 
speakers were E. E. Swain, of the Kirks- 
ville Express; Edgar White, of the Ma- 
con Chronicle; E. L. Sparks, of the Han- 
nibal Courier-Post, and T. C. Alford, of 
the Kansas City Star. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Eley- 
enth _District Press Association of 
proreia was held at Quitman, Ga., Jan. 


Advertising council Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce met Thursday, Jan. 24, 
under the direction of the business press 
department. GD. Crain, editor of 
Class Magazine, was in charge. 


NEW PUBLICATION 
ANCHORAGE (ALASKA) ALAS- 


KAN began publication as a morning 
daily Dec. 1, after having been isrued as 
a weekly for two months. It contains 
eight 6-column pages. 


Obituary 


"THOMAS D. MURPHY, managing 

editor, Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, 
died in Atlanta Jan. 19. He was a native 
of Augusta and worked up “from the 
case” to the editorial chair. Although 
most of his work was done on the Chron- 
icle, he helped establish the Savannah 
((Ga.) Press, and was at one time on the 
Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, when it was 
owned by Hoke Smith. He aided in the 
establishment of the Augusta News, an 
afternoon daily, and served several years 
in an editorial capacity on the Augusta 
Herald. President Taft appointed him 
postmaster at Augusta, although Mr. 
Murphy was a Democrat. He is survived 
by a widow and several children. 


GrorcE CrAm Cook, 51, at one time 
associate literary editor, Chicago Evening 
Post, author and playwright, died at Del- 
phi, Greece, Jan. 14. He had been living 
the life of a shepherd on Mount Par- 
nassus while writing a play on the days 
of Adam. He was founder of the Prov- 
incetown Players. 


Herpert S. Fassett, formerly one of 
the publishers of the St. Joseph Valley 
(Ind.) Register, now owned by the 
South Bend (Ind.) Tribune, died Jan. 16 
in Oak Park, Ill. Mr. Fassett was for 
years, after leaving South Bend, editor 
and publisher of the Western Undertaker, 
which was dated from Chicago and 
printed for a long time in South Bend. 


AMABLE MAILLE Sartnt-Prrx, 103, the 
world’s dean of journalists, died Jan. 19 
in Paris. Had he lived to Feb. 26, he 
would have been 104. His last contribu- 
tion to the Seine and Oise Bee, a weekly, 
appearing Sundays, was printed Jan. 20. 

WILLIAM CARLETON Fox, 68, ex-Min- 
ister to Ecuador, who at one time aided 
his father, the late Elias W. Fox, in the 
publication of the National Republican 
and the Washington Press, and in 1895 
established what was said to be the only 
strictly diplomatic and consular journal 
ever launched in this country, died in 
New York Jan. 20. 


Mrs. Harriet GANAHL, mother of 
Mrs. Pleasant A. Stovall, wife of the 
editor and publisher of the Savannah 
(Ga.) Press and former United States 
Minister to Switzerland, died at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Stovall, on Vic- 
tory Drive, in Savannah, Jan. 19. She 
was buried in Augusta, Ga., on Jan. 21. 

Epmunp De Morr Trrus, 54, chief of 
the publication office, New York World; 
died Jan. 20 in Brooklyn. He was a 
member of the World’s Quarter Century 
Club, having served 27 years with that 
newspaper. He was well known in news- 
paper and advertising circles. 

Rosert H. Rossen, 33, member of the 
mechanical force of the New York Times, 
died Jan. 20 in Brooklyn. He was the 
son of the late Oscar Roesen, vice-presi- 
dent, R. Hoe & Co., manufacturers of 
printing presses, New York. At one time 
he was mechanical superintendent of the 
New York Herald. 


HERMAN F. Mesexe, 59, chief engineer 
of the New York Herald and Sun & 
Globe plant, died in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
last week. He was formerly chief en- 
gineer of the old New York Press, 

J.C. Farmer, aged 45, rural solicitor, 
pc runeion (I!l.) Pantagraph, died Jan. 


Wi11am D. Coreman, 65, father of 
Hobart Coleman, operator on the May- 
field (Ky.) Messenger, died Jan. 13. 

A. F. J. Wueattey, former Secretary, 
Intertype Corporation, died at his home 
in Baldwin, L. I., Jan. 9. Mr. Wheatley 
ee retired by the corporation in May, 


Mrs. Georce VEppER, wife of George 
Vedder, editor, Emmetsburg (Ia.) Palo 
Alto Reporter, died last week at the Palo 
Alto Hospital. 

Bren Racuman, 68, father of Jacob 
Rachman, dramatic critic and conductor 
of the “Idle Thots” column of the Daven- 
port (Ia.) Times, died Jan. 11 in Rock 
Island, Ill. 

J. F. Sturr, 70, for many years lino- 
type operator on the Spokane (Wash.) 
Chronicle, died in Venice, Cal., recently. 


ARTHUR JoHNSON, 30, chief clerk, busi- 
ness office, New York American, died in 
Brooklyn, Jan. 16. He was a veteran of 
the World War. 


Wittiam J. Swatrery, 42, veteran 
sport writer, former member San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle staff, died Jan. 14. He 
began his newspaper career as office boy 
on the old San Francisco Morning Call. 
He soon {became a reporter and finally 
sporting editor. Then he left newspaper 
work, engaging in publicity and advertis- 
ing business. \Coaxed ‘back into news- 
paper activities, he became a member of 
the sport staff of the Examiner. Re- 
signing he went to the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer, but shortly returned to San 
Francisco and joined the Chronicle, 
where he was working when illness 
forced him to retire last July. 


(CARL 'REINHOLT Larson, 39, former 
editor, Clarkston (Wash.) Republic, 
died at the Printers’ ‘Home, Colorado 
Springs, Jan. 3. He was a member of 
the International Typographical Union 
and for the last two years has been work- 
ing on the Lewiston (Idaho) Tribune. 

Emil Kliesch, for 50 years member of 
“Big Six” Typographical Union, and 
compositor, ‘New York American, died 
Jan. 21. 


TIPS FOR AD) MANAGERS 


Adamars Company, 2100 Pine street, St. 
Louis, Mo. Making 1,000-line contracts for 
the Soft Wheat Miller’s Association. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Placing account for Hills 
Bros., Inc., “Red Can” Coffee, San Francisco, 
Cal., placing 25 time orders with newspapers 
in various sections for the National Carbon 
Cig Eveready batteries, Long Island City. 

Barrows & Richardson, 1520 Locust street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Placing account for West 
Electric Hair Curler, Philadelphia, Pa. Placing 
account for Gorham Co., Silversmiths, Provi. 
dence, R. I., and New York. 


George Batten Company, 383 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Making 3,290-line contracts 
for the Larvex Corporation, 


Benson, Gamble & Crowell, Tribune Bldg., 
Chicago. Making 3,000-line contracts for the 
Parker Pen Company. 


Charles Blum Advertising Corporation, 1116 
Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. Placing 4 
time orders with some New York State news- 
papers for Collins Nursery, Moorestown, N. J. 

W. L. Brann, Inc., 11 East 43rd street, New 
York. Placing account for Wahl Company, 
Eversharp pens and _ pencils, 1800 Roscoe 
street, Chicago, Ill.; 427 Broadway, New York. 

T. B. Brown, Ltd., 33 West 42nd street, New 
York. Making contracts with newspapers gen- 
erally for Coleman & Co., Ltd., Wincarnis. 
Norwich, England and 400 West 23rd street, 
New York. 

Buckingham Company, Flanders Bldg., Phila- 
delphia. Sending out schedules for Ace Hard- 
ware Mfg. Company, 

Chester Advertismg Agency, 489 5th avenue, 
New York. Making 16,000-line contracts for 
Kafex Co., Cereal Coffee Substitute, 130 West 
42nd street, New York. 

Erwin, Wasey & Company, 58 East Wash- 
ington street, Chicago. Making 3,000-line con- 
tracts for the Sunbeam Chemical Company. 

Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, 15 
West 37th street, New York. Will shortly 
place orders with newspapers in Massachusetts, 
New York and Pennsylvania for Odol Chemical 
Co., mouth wash, New York. Will shortly 
place orders with newspapers generally for J. 
Wiss & Sons Co., cutlery, Newark, N. J.3_ will 
shortly place schedules with newspapers gen- 
erally for Kraeuter & Co., tools, Newark, N. 
J.; reported will shortly place schedules with 
metropolitan newspapers for Kroydon Co., golf 
balls and clubs, Newark, N. J. 

Guardian Advertising Corporation, 1775 Broad- 
way, New York, Again renewing some news- 
paper contracts for the International Consoli- 
dated Chemical Corp., ‘““Nuxated Iron,” 11 East 
36th street, New York. 

Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 58 East Washing- 
ton street, Chicago, Ill. Placing orders with 
newspapers in a few metropolitan cities for 
American Furniture Mart Building Corp., Chi- 
cago, Ill., renewing contracts with some West- 
ern newspapers for Lloyd Mfg. Co., baby car- 
riages, Menominee, Mich.; renewing some 
newspaper contracts for Pierce Arrow Co., 
eee Buffalo, N. Y., and Long Island City, 
NY. 


H. S. Howland Advertising Agency, 89 State 
street, Boston and 20 Broad street, New York. 
Placing accounts for Thomas G. Plant Co., 
“Queen Quality’ and “Dorothy Dodd” shoes. 

Arnold Joerns Company, 26 East Huron 
street, Chicago, Ill. Placing account for Han- 
Ly & Kinsella Coffee & Spice Co., St. Louis, 

oO. 

John S. King Company, New-Sterne Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Has secured account of 
Walter A. Gcldsmith Company, manufacturers 
of Goldette Bloomers. 
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Introduction to Employer and Employee 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


3 A WORD for advertisements under this 
c classification. Cash with order. For 


those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
exceed 50 words) FREE. 


Ad Service Man, 


now working editorially, seeks position. Can 
write copy and solicit. Good presence, ad- 
dress, education, energetic. Address Box 


C-957, care Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Manager 

Now employed Middle West $5,000. Highly 
experienced both morning and evening news- 
papers. Especially efficient as retail advertis- 
ing expert. Has served as copy-writer and 
layout man in agency and direct-by-mail. Tact- 
ful leader, salesman and space promotional di- 
rector. A valuable man to enable. increased 
lineage for 1924. One month’s notice neces- 
sary before change could be effected. Par- 
ticulars please. Box C-971, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Solicitor 

Twelve years’ experience of the ‘‘Go Getter” 
Type wants permanent position. Married, with 
family. Best of references. Can qualify for 
an executive position. Builder of classified. 
Prefer Middle West. Address L. M. N., 3443 
Lyleburn Place, Clifton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


All-Around Desk Man ; 
of experience open fcr position. 
graph, etc. G. E._ Firstbrook, 
Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Circulation 

An investment of a few moments’ time and a 
two-cent stamp brings the application of a suc- 
cessful circulation manager. Now employed, 
age 35. Address Box A-523, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Sports, tele- 
195 Flanders 


Capable and Thorough Accountant, 

auditor and investigator, whose 12 years’ ex- 
perience with large and small publications in- 
cludes five years with A. B. C., is available. 
Would like connection as chief accountant, 
auditor, business manager, or in other capacity. 
Will go anywhere. If in need of efficient serv- 
ice communicate with Box A-520, Editor & 
Publisher, for references or appointment. 


Cartoonist Wants Position 

1924 is campaign year. Do you want “pep” 
put into your news and editorials through the 
medium of political, local and sport cartoons? 


Have had experience as staff cartoonist. Can 
do pen and ink and chalk-plate cartoons. I let 
my work speak for my ability. Box C-981, 
Editor & Publisher. 
Circulation Manager 
wants opening. Employed at present. Excellent 


reason for desiring change. 
achievement. Experienced on morning, evening, 
Sunday; also combination papers. References 
furnished. Box C-976, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager 

of proven ability with more than twenty years’ 
experience on morning and afternoon papers, 
seeks opportunity; knows circulation from 
every angle. Best of references from success- 
ful newspaper men. Address Box C-950, care 
Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager 

My circulation experience covers five years as 
City Circulator on Metropolitan paper in South, 
Four years as Circulation Manager of morning 
paper in middle west, at present employed on 
evening paper in Michigan. Have a record 
of fifty per cent gain without the use of pre- 
miums. Have handled A.B.C. records for the 
past eight years. Am anxious to locate with 
good newspaper that will pay according to value 
received. I respectfully solicit your inquiry 
and want to send you my reference. If satis- 
factory hope to arrange personal interview. 
Address box C-996, care Editor and Publisher. 


City Editor 

Mormming daily wants afternoon post. Thor- 
oughly capable, fast, accurate, responsible. 
Knows news, can handle staff. Experienced 
with telegraphy, can write peppy editorials and 
put out clean looking paper. Address Box 
C-964, care Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Advertising Manager, 


Long record of 


18 years’ experience, 4 years in present or- 
ganization, desires change. I know how to 
build and hold Classified Advertising, can 


manage organization so as to get best results. 
Experience on some of the largest Combina- 
tion papers in the country. Two in family, will 
go any place if salary suits. Address Box 
A-525, Editor & Publisher. 
Classified Advertising Manager 
or Assistant Advertising Manager 


Now employed on metropolitan newspaper in 
executive position, wishes to change on account 


of wife’s health; prefer Middle West. Good 
detail man, promoter and systematizer. Best 
references as to work and character. Address 
A-510, Editor & Publisher. 

Editorial Writer. 

Young man, at present publisher of small 


weekly in Virginia, desires position as edi- 
torial writer. Democrat; good education; force- 
ful writer. Can lend individuality and char- 
acter to any daily, preferably in Virginia or 
Maryland. Address C-998, care of Editor & 
Publisher. 

Editor and Publisher 

Editor and publisher, 33, with three successes 
to his credit, available for connection in city 
of 75,000 or more. Converted two papers in 
Over-newspapered towns into profit earning 
enterprises. At present employed. Address 
Box A-533, care Editor & Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Copy Reader, 
first class, would change. 
care Editor & Publisher. 


Address Box C-956, 


Feature Writer, 

now editor and part owner of small daily, 
wishes position as editorial page and general 
news feature writer. Humorous features now 


being played up as circulation builders. For- 
merly on big dailies. Samples will tell the 
story. Address A-503, Editor & Publisher. 


General Business Executive 

Now at liberty. Thoroughly trained in all de- 
partments of newspaper making from the 
duties of the devil in a small provincial 
daily to business manager of one of New York 
City’s prominent newspapers. Also experienced 
in national field through trade paper and news- 
paper brokerage affiliations. Prefer Eastern 
territory but will consider other locations. Cor- 
respondence invited and strictest confidence 
observed. Address Box A-532, care Editor & 
Publisher. 


ll Get You More Want Ads 

Having for the past eighteen months been 
manager of a classified department running 
more than one million lines in 1922 and 1923, 
I believe that I am capable of handling a de- 
partment of a moderate size paper anywhere. 
I have bought, sold and written advertising. 
Know the newspaper thoroughly. Twenty-five 
years old, single, university graduate with two 
degrees. Know how to work hard, Can fur- 
nish best of references. Can start at once. 
Address Box A-526, care Editor & Publisher. 


Manager : 
for enterprising weekly or small daily. Can 
absolutely produce results; ability to make 


a careful and constructive 
Not spectacular but cer- 
tain. Might buy, lease, or take partnership 
in right proposition. Southeast preferred. Ad- 
dress Box A-531, care Editor & Publisher. 


and hold friends; 
builder of business. 


Managing Editor 

Does some publisher want an energetic, com- 
petent managing editor for his small city daily? 
Tf so, let’s talk it over. I’m showing results 
now but I want a place where I can buy a 
financial interest later. Address Box C-965, 
eare Editor & Publisher. 


News Editor and Reporter. 

Experience on small town daily and large city 
paper. Young. Careful, tactful and under- 
stands. Hard worker and can write news. 
Address A-524, Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaperman, 

capable, with unusually good record, now on 
metropolitan daily, seeks opportunity to enter 
advertising agency or magazine work. Ad- 
dress Box C-969, care Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaper Man 

with twenty years’ experience; fifteen years 
advertising and business manager Southern 
daily; 3 years with California paper, desires 


make change to East or South. Excellent 
record as solicitor and ad-writer. Built up 
two run-down papers. B. G. Carter, care 


Southern Hotel, Fullerton, Cal. 


Superintendent or Foreman 

of composing room wishes position on morning 
or afternoon daily. Have had experience in 
charge of several composing rooms; superin- 
tendent in one place over 12 years. Am capable 
and efficient, and can give reference as_ to 
ability and character. Now located in the Mid- 
dle West, but willing to go any place. Address 
C-993, Editor & Publisher. 


Telegraph Editor, 
thorough desk man, available. 
C-955, care Editor & Publisher. 


Address Box 


Telegraph, News, Managing Editor 

Family man, 13 years’ metropolitan, small city 
experience as reporter, copy editor, managing 
editor. Three years on present job. Write 
P. O. Box 195, Central Station, Toledo, O. 


Want More Classified Advertising ? 

Connect with the writer. He will come to your 
newspaper, suggest methods, train your help 
or hire new ones, increase business all classi- 
fications, 4 to 8 weeks. Not a commission 
proposition. Make weekly charge for stated 
time. Over 20 years’ experience. My refer- 
ences: Newspapers that have used my serv- 
ices. Address W. H. Yale, New Haven, Conn. 


Wide Awake Young Man 

College trained, unafraid of long hours or hard 
work, desires position as editor or manager. 
Has clean record of achievement and seeks real 
opportunity for advancement. Address A-5i2, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Widely Experienced Newspaper Artist 

and Cartoonist of proven ability, married man 
with more than 10 years’ experience on morn- 
ing and afternoon papers including New York 
dailies, seeks permanent connection on real 
live daily, knows art game from every angle, 
not afraid of work. Address Box A-529, care 
Editor & Publisher. 


Young Man 

with college, 2 years’ 
secretarial course desires semi-secretarial po- 
sition in moderate-sized daily. Some experi- 
ence. Knowledge German, Norwegian, little 
French. Address Box A-527, care Editor & 
Publisher. 


business school and 


HELP WANTED 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


6c 


Circulation Manager—Experienced 

Splendid field to build up circulation. Perma- 
nent position for conscientious, competent man. 
Position open Feb. 4. References required, 
The Morning Commercial, Vincennes, Ind. 


Circulation Manager Wanted 

for a very prosperous paper in middle west 
city of 30,000. Fine chance for young man now 
serving as assistant or city or country circu- 


lator. We will pay $40 to start with; increases 
according to ability. Later opportunity will 
be given to invest. Desire application only 
from those looking for a very permanent 
ae Address Box C-973, care Editor & Pub- 
isher, 


Classified Advertising Builder, 


or constructive manager for leading daily eve- 


ning paper in Southwest city over 100,000 
populaticn. Position calls for experience, good 
personality, executive ability and persistent 


energy, and offers excellent opportunities; the 
paper and the city are both growing. State 
nersonal and business history in detail. All 
communications will be held strictly confidential. 
Address A-521, Editor & Publisher. 


Correspondents Wanted Throughout Country 
Jewish Telegraphic Agency, 132 Nassau Street, 
New York City. 


Newspaper Man 

experienced in circulation and advertising 
wanted as Manager for a co-operative paper on 
the lines of the Cleveland Shopping News 
about to be_ started by a group of merchants 
in a New England city. Give full details of 
previous experience and salary wanted in first 
letter. Address by letter only, American Dry 
Goods Ce., 33 Mercer Street, New York City. 


Representatives Wanted 

throughout country to obtain subscribers for 
Daily News sheet. Liberal commission. Room 
801, 132 Nassau Street, New York City. 


Trade Paper Solicitors 
can add to income in dignified, legitimate man- 


ner. Good proposition. A-517, Editor & Fub- 
lisher. 
Wanted 


Circulation Manager; man capable of main- 
taining and building circulation. Must furnish 


references. Good salary. Burlington Hawk- 
Eye, Burlington, Iowa. 
Wanted 


Mail room foreman by well known newspaper 
in Middle West. Union office. Good position 
available to one who can handle men with firm- 
ness and diplomacy. State experience and sal- 
ary expected. Replies will be treated confi- 
dentially. Address Box A-528, care Editor & 
Publisher. 


Wanted— 

Advertising manager for evening paper in West. 
Man must have successful experience, able to 
write copy and sell. Good salary to man who 
knows the business, State salary wanted. Ref- 


erence, age. Address at once A-516, care 
Editor & Publisher. 
Wanted— 


Machinist operator. A chance for a good non- 
union machinist operator in a town of 17,000. 
Must take real interest in the company; an 
elderly, married man preferred. Job now open, 
so write at once giving all particulars as_ to 


wages, age, nationality, etc. Equipment of 3 
machines, 1 linotype and two _ intertypes. 
A-515, Editor & Publisher. 


oe — 


FOR SALE 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


Plant Sale No. 21 


Thirty-two-page Hoe, Wood Semi-Autoplate, 
Ludlow equipment, with 46 fonts of matrices, 
Models 14 and 5 linotypes, composing equip- 


ment, office furniture. ; 
Plant Salé No. 22. Four Web presses for 
magazines (one 2-color), seven 2-revolution 


pre s, used for 4-color work, 5 
4 power cutters, 1 e magazine folder, Models 
14 and 8 linotypes, large quantity trucks for 
edition and bindery work. 
Plant Sale No. 23. 
Model 8 linotype, 
presses, $6,500. 
Plant Sale No. 24. Big plant, magazine and 
Miehle 2-color presses, 17  linotypes, large 
bindery and composing room. Sale now being 
arranged. Peckham Machinery Co., 1328 Broad- 
way, New York City, Plant Sale Specialists. 


with feeders, 


Complete job plant, 
2-revolution and automatic 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 
Associate Wanted 


One who controls an account and has $5,000 to 
secure an interest in a thoroughly established 
advertising agency, in the east, now doing a 
volume of good business. Here is a real op- 
portunity for a hustler, Address C-992, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Philadelphia Representative. 

Mechanical Engineer has office and acquainted 
with the composing room trade desires some 
good accounts. C-915, Editor & Publisher. 


Republican Newspaper 


with large job plant doing business of $65,000 
or more yearly in Illinois, can be purchased 
direct from owner at reasonable price. ‘Three 
thousand circulation now in county of 80,000 
Only Republican daily in 4 to 1 Republican 
county and district. Not affiliated with any 
factional state politics. Fine circulation ex- 
pansion in county and adjoining counties, not 
touched now. Varied industries keep busine 

good year around. Good local and foreign 
advertising with very little solicitation. Also 
publish a weekly that could be turned into a 
farm paper as none published within territory 
Long lease on building, equipment in good 
shape and all clear of debt. Address Box A- 


530, care Editor & Publisher. 
Wanted to Purchase 

sextuple press preferably equipped with color 
deck. Also requisite stereotype machinery. Ap- 
ply giving full particulars including make, age, 
details of service, size of page and lowest cash 
price to box C-990, Editor & Publisher. 

Winter Bargains 


Ohio Evening paper, exclusive field, fine plant, 
earning large dividends. Initial payment 
$75,000. 

Evening Paper Scuthwest exclusive field, 
modern plant, large A.B.C. circulation, earn- 
ing 20% on price asked. Initial payment 
$150,000. 


Weekly, New York State. Large A.B.C. cir- 
culation, fine plant, big business making money. 
Initial payment $50,000. J. B. Shale, Times 
3uilding, New York City. 


TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 


(Continued from page V1) 


Kling-Gibson Company, 220 South State 
street, Chicago, Ill. Placing account for Pratt 
Food Co., 126 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


H. E. Lesan Company, 440 4th avenue, New 
York. Making 2,000-line contracts for Vita- 
graph, Inc. 

Alfred Levy, 171 Madison avenue, New York. 
Placing copy with newspapers in various sec- 
tions for Jones Mfg. Co., mail order, Attleboro, 
Mass. 


Lord & Thomas, 400 North Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. Again making contracts wtih 
newspapers in various sections for Bauer & 
Black, medical supplies, Chicago. 


McJunkin Advertising Company, 5 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, Ill. Making con- 
tracts with newspapers in various sections for 
A. Stein & Co, “Paris” and ‘‘Hickory” 
garters. 

McLain-Simpers Organization, 210 W. Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Making con- 
tracts with a few Southern newspapers for 
J. E. Sirrine & Co., Engineers & Architects, 
Greeneville, S. C. 

Metropolitan Advertising 
3roadway, New York. Placing 2,000-line orders 
with some Connecticut newspapers for Minox 
Co., 50 Broad street, New York, N. Y.; placing 
new schedules with newspapers for George P. 
Ide Co., collars and shitts, Troy, N. Y. 

Peck Advertising Agency, 6 East 39th street, 
New York, N. Y. Making 1@,000-line contracts 
with newspapers in Northern New York, copy 
to run in February for B. T. Babbitt Co. 
“Acme” and ‘Giant’? Lye, New York, N. Y. 

Frank Presbrey Company, 247 Park avenue, 


Company, 111 


New York. Making contracts and placing 
orders with newspapers for Shredded Whole 
Wheat Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. The H. K. 


McCann Co., San Francisco, Cal., handles the 
Pacific Coast orders. 

Redfield Advertising Agency, 34 West 33rd 
street, New York. Making 5,000-line contracts 
for the American Lead Pencil Company. 

E. P. Remington Advertising Agency, 1280 
Main street, Buffalo, N. Y. Reported to be 
placing account for Transfer Stained Shingles 
Co., ““‘Weatherbest Stained Shingles,” Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, 404 4th avenue, New York. 


Placing account for Indian Cycle Co. (Hendee 
Mfg.. Co.) 837 State street, Springfield, Mass. 
Frank Seaman Company, 470 4th avenue, 
New York. Making contracts for Stewart 
Hartshorn Company. 

Sherman & Lebair, 120 West 32nd street, 
New York. Placing orders with newspapers 


that have magazine sections for Empress Mfg. 
Co., Toilet Preparation, 822 8th avenue, New 
York. 

Smith, Endicott Co., 141 Milk street, Boston, 


Mass. Reported to be placing account for 
George J, Kelly, Inc., Shoe Polish, Lynn, Mass, 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 242 Madison 
avenue, New York. Reported to have account 


of Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Thresher Service Advertising, 136 Liberty 
street, New York. Reported to be making 

contracts generally for Colgate & Co., “F.A.B.” 


washing flakes, New York. 

W. H. Trump Agency, Earle Bld Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Reported will place ertising, 
beginning Jan. 22 for Tasty aking Co., 


“Tasty Cake,’’ Philadelphia, Pa. 

Whitman Advertisers Service, 1182 Broadway, 
New York. Reported to be placing advertising 
for Salwen Bros., “Armor Clad” Boys’ Cloth- 
ing, 80 Sth avenue, New York. 


Vul 


KENTUCKY PRESS PLANS 
WATTERSON MEMORIAL 


Votes to Establish Printing Plant in 
State University Journalism 
School at Midwinter Meet 
in Louisville 


Annual mid-winter meeting of the Ken- 
tucky Press Association was held in 
Louisville, Friday and Saturday, Jan. 11 
and 12, with a majority of the members 
present and every section of the state 
fairly represented. 

The Friday session opened with a busi- 
ness meeting after which a general dis- 
cussion of the newspapers of the state 
and their problems was held. Early in 
the meeting editors paid tribute to the 
late Henry Watterson, “Marse Henry,” 
famed Kentucky newspaper man, who 
was claimed by death last year. 

In remembrance of this notable jour- 
nalist, whose death has left a real va- 
cancy in the newspaper world, it was vot- 
ed that a printing plant be established in 
the school of journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky as a memorial. A 
committee composed of J. Curtis Alcock, 
D. M. Dutton, Ahrrodsburg Herald and 
L. S. Fitzhugh, president of the K. P. A., 
was named to seek the establishment of 
this shop in the Lexington school. 

Emmett Finley, manager, American 
Press Association, of New York, ad- 
dressed the meeting on advertising and 
the local advertising to be sought by 


Editors. Other speakers on the Friday 
session were: 
C. A. Hummel, Jeffersontown Jeffer- 


sonian, and B. B. Cozine, of Shelbyville, 
who urged members to better their pa- 
pers and co-cperate for a common cause 
in journalism. 

At the closing session Saturday, Judge 
Robert Worth Bingham of Louisville, 
appeared before the meeting and urged 
that the newspapers support the Dark 
Tobacco Growers Co-operative Market- 
ing Association. 

Keen Johnson, editor Anderson News, 
talked of editorial writing. J. W. Hed- 
den, Jr., Mount Sterling Advocate, led 
in a general discussion of what a 
country newspaper plant should be. 

The Press Association was entertained 
at luncheon in the auditorium of the 
Courier Journal and Times Friday. 


VETS OPPOSE “COL.” HEARST 


Reported Intention to Give Publisher 
O. R. C. Commission Is Condemned 


New York Chapter, Military Order of 
the World War, meeting recently, went 
On record as opposing appointment of 
William Randolph Hearst as Colonel in 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps, United 
States Army, believed pending in the War 
Department, Washington. 

Each of the 1,200 members of the or- 
ganization, in a resolution adopted unani- 
mously, pledged to convey by telegram or 
letter the chapter’s protest to Secretary 
of War Weeks. 

Col. John A. Thompson, Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps, introducing the resolution, 
said he had been reliably informed that 
Hearst’s appointment was being consid- 
ered in Washington. 


Publishers Fete Connelly 


Howard Wallace Connelly, assistant 
superintendent of second class mail, City 
Hall Station, New York, celebrated his 
seventy-second birthday January 24, and 
in honor of the occasion a dinner was 
given him by New York publishers and 
postal associates. About 500 guests at- 
tended. 


Editor Governor’s Press Agent 


Everett C. Hill, editorial writer, New 
Haven -(Conn.) Register, has been ap- 
pointed personal publicity agent of 
Governor Templeton, Connecticut, who 
claims he has been misquoted by every 
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newspaper in the state. Hill is to send 
newspapers advance copies of the Gov- 
ernor’s public addresses. The editorial 
writer said he had not been engaged to 
use newspapers with: which he was con- 
nected to defend the Chief Executive. 
Hill lives in Hartford, Conn., and for- 
merly wrote editorials for the Hartford 
Times. 


KANSANS ELECT HILL 


Change Name to Kansas Press Asso- 
ciation—Remodel Constitution 
(By Telegraph to Eviror & PUBLISHER) 


Wicuita, Kan., Jan. 21—W. F. Hill, 
editor, Westmoreland (Kan.) Recorder, 
was chosen president, Kansas Press As- 
sociation, successor to the Kansas Edi- 
torial Association, at the 32nd annual 
session. 

The meeting was the most important 
in the history of the association, many 
important changes being made in the as- 
sociation’s work, 

The most important included: Chang- 
ing the name from Kansas Editorial As- 
sociation to the Kansas Press Associa- 
tion; changing the constitution to make 
each newspaper a member rather than 
the editors; approval of a permanent field 
secretary to devote his entire time to the 
interests of the association; adoption of 
a gasoline tax in the state for building 
and maintaining highways, and adoption 
of resolutions condemning classification of 
all merchandise by the printed matter as 
fourth class postal matter. 

A legislative committee, composed of 
John Mack, Newton; Clark Conkling, 
Lyons; W. Y. ‘Morgan, Hutchinson 
News; Clark Richardson, Colony, and 
George Harman, Valley Falls, was named 
by the retiring president to handie edi- 
torial matters before the Legislature. 

Mr. Hill was advanced from vice-presi- 
dent to president, by the association, as 
is customary. Other officers were: J.C. 
Denicus, Dodge City Globe, vice-presi- 
dent; J. H. Barley, Washington Repub- 
lican-Register, was re-elected treasurer. 


Birmingham Paper in New Home 


On Jan. 17 the Birmingham (Ala.) 
Age-Herald published its first edition 
from the new 24-story building, which 
was bought during the summer of 1923 
and has been undergoing remodeling pre- 
paratory to occupancy by the paper. Bu- 
ford Goodwin, former general manager 
for the Birmingham News and later gen- 
eral manager for the Atlanta Georgian 
and American, has formally taken charge 
of the business of the publication. 


Omaha Daily Enlarges Plant 


Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald has ac- 
quired property adjoining its present 
building, doubling the frontage of the 
plant. Merchants’ Hotel, now on the 
property, will be wrecked and a new 
building erected to house the newspaper’s 
press room, city circulation, mailing 
room, stereotype room, editorial and en- 
graving departments. 


Springfield Plant Damaged by Fire 


Job department of the Springfield (Ill.) 
State Journal will be out of operation 
several weeks as the result of a fire the 
night of Jan. 9, which caused loss esti- 
mated at $50,000 and included the greater 
part of the 1924 edition of the Illinois 
Blue Book. The flames were confined to 
the job department and the editorial 
room. The newspaper plant is operating 
without handicap. 


Geneva (N. Y.) Times Hit by Fire 


Fire of unknown origin, starting 
among rolls of paper in the press room 
of the Geneva (N. Y.) Times shortly be- 
fore 3 o’clock Sunday morning, Jan. 20, 
caused about $25,000 damage. Business 
office and the advertising department of 
the paper -were practically destroyed, 
with the loss of valuable records. Stocks 
of paper in the press room were either 
destroyed by the fire or ruined by water. 
Mechanical department suffered little. 


SEESTED LIBEL SUIT 
SPLITS JURY 


Bonfils, As Kansas City Post Stock- 
holder, Not Liable Unless He Or- 
dered Publication of Editorial, 

U. S. Court Holds 


A $200,000 libel suit in which F. G. 
Bonfils, of Denver, was defendant and 
Frank Seested, circulation manager of the 
Kansas City |Star, was plaintiff, resulted 
in a hung jury in the Kansas City Fed- 
eral ‘Court. No anouncement has been 
made regarding a new trial. 

The suit, one of four filed by Mr. 
Seested for a total of approximately 
$1,000,000 damages, grew out of an edi- 
torial printed in the Kansas City Post, 
before its consolidation with the Kansas 
City Journal, and when it was owned by 
the Post Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany, in which Mr. Bonfils was a stock- 
holder and officer. 

The editorial dealt chiefly with A. F. 
Seested, general manager of the Star, 
but mentioned his brother, the plaintiff 
in the suit, in connection with alleged 
contributions to the German war chest 
during the World War. 

It was printed on the closing day of 
the American Legion convention in Kan- 
sas ‘City in 1921. 

The case was tried before Judge John 
C. Pollock of the United States District 
Court in Kansas, when Judge A. Van 
Valkenburg and Judge A. L. Reeves 
were sworn. off the bench by the de- 
fendant. 

Dr. Burris A. Jenkins, formerly editor 
and publisher of the Post, and Dick 
Smith, managing editor at that time, were 
two of the principal witnesses for the de- 
fense, 

On his instructions to the jury, Judge 
Pollock stated that even though the jur- 
ors deemed the article in question libel- 
ous, they must find for Mr. Bonfils if 
the preponderance of the evidence showed 
Mr. Bonfils had nothing to do with its 
publication. The Court pointed out that 
at the time the article was printed in 
the Kansas City Post the newspaper 
was owned by a corporation of which 
Mr. Bonfils was merely a_ stockholder. 
The jury also was instructed to consider 
the evidence only as it related to Frank 
Seested and to ignore statements made 
against August Seested. 


TO BUILD PAPER PLANT 


Rothermere Planning $16,000,000 Con- 
struction Near Quebec 


Rothermere interests of England plan 
erection of a pulp and newsprint manu- 
facturing plant near Quebec, Canada, cost- 
ing $16,000,000. The English syndicate 
recently acquired a block of timber land 
on the Manicouagan River Basin. 

It is understood construction will start 
as early as possible next spring. Most 
of the pulp and newsprint manufactured 
will be sent to England to supply the 
Rothermere newspapers, it was said. 

St. Regis Paper Company, simultan- 
eously with the Rothermere news, an- 
nounced they would build a $4,000,000 
plant at St. Augustin, a Quebec suburb. 


Johnson, Columbia, Mo., Honored 


Alfonso Johnson, manager, Columbia 
((Mo.) Missourian, was chosen president, 
Northeast Missouri Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, at Columbia Jan. 19. Other officers 
elected were: F. E, Schofield, vice-presi- 
dent; W. E. Nolen, Monroe City, appeal 
secretary-treasurer, and Edgar White, 
Macon Chronicle Herald, publicity man. 
The next meeting will be held in Paris, 
Mo., probably in July. 


U. S. Mills Scout Embargo Talk 


Figures made public this week by 
Woodland Section, American Paper and 
Pulp Association, indicate reports of 
larger imports of Canadian pulpwood do 
het truly show any effort by American 
mills to stock up in anticipation of a 
pulpwood embargo, according to the as- 
sociation. The percentage of wood on 


hand and under contract is almost ex= — 


actly the percentage to consumption 
shown in the 1922 report. Thirty-four 
New York mills have in stocks 706,170 
cords. A year ago New York mills re- 
ported stocks of 708,170 cords. 


GREEN FETES OHIO GIRL 


Luncheon for Daily’s Beaiity 


Contest Winner, Jan. 12 


Charles ‘C. Green, president Charles C. 
Green Advertising Agency, and chairman 
of the entertainment committee, Ohio So- 
ciety of New York, gave a luncheon at 
the Advertising Club of New York Jan. 
12, in compliment to Miss Mary Katherine 
Campbell, of Columbus, O. Miss Camp- 
bell was sent to New York by the Ohio 
State Journal to be a special guest at 
the 38th annual banquet of the Ohio So- 
ciety Jan. 12. Miss Campbell has for 
two successive years been chosen as the 
most beautiful girl in the country at the 
Annual Pageant at Atlantic City. Mr. 
Green’s guests included Hon. Newton W. 
Gilbert, president, Ohio Society; George 
R. Baker, vice-president, Chatham-Phe- 
nix National Bank, and Mrs. Baker, Col. 
Gauche; W. L. Roberts, managing direc- 
tor, New York Employing Printers As- 
sociation; J. B. Norman, Pierce’s Farm: 
Weeklies; Walter Story, of Story, Brooks. 
and Finley; K. W. Tracy, William R.. 
Warner Company; A. J. Gibney, Frank 
A. Munsey Company; H. H. Charles,. 
president, Advertising Club of New York; 
Louis Zeidler, vice-president, Pyramid! 
Press; L. W. Bleser, -advertising man-- 
ager, St. Nicholas-Magazine; Miss Rosa- 
lie Armistead Higgins, Epiror & Pup-- 
LISHER; Miss Clara- Duvall, and Mrs.. 
Lane Jones of Columbus. 


Gives 


Receiver Named for Alaska Paper 


Leopold David has been named receiver 
for the Anchorage (Alaska) Times, in 
order that the paper may continue pub- 
lication. Charles E. Herron, owner, 1s. 
being sued by the Bank of Alaska for’ 
non-payment of a promissory note in 
amount of approximately $21,000. The: 
Times is solvent, according to report, but 
its officers, not being in a position to. 
furnish bonds, acquiesced with the bank 
in the appointment of Mr. David as re-- 
ceiver. 


Swedish Editor Visits U. S. 


Axel Skanberg, editor of the Swedish: 
Radio News and automobile editor, 
Stockholm Aftonbladt, evening mnews- 


paper, is visiting this country studying 


American newspaper methods, He left 
early this week for Detroit, where he 
will meet Henry Ford. As radio editor,. 
Skanberg is the only man in Sweden. 
who has a radio broadcasting license- 
He reports his fellow countrymen are- 
very interested in radio. 


Northwestern Miller Editor Retires 


William C. Edgar has retired as editor 
of the Northwestern Miller of Min- 
neapolis and president of the Miller Pub- 
lishing Company. H. J. Pattridge, long: 
treasurer of the company, becomes presi- 
dent, while the new editor is Robert E. 
Sterling, for twelve years associate: 
editor. 


Stinnes Halts German Libel Suit 


Prosecution of a libel suit in Germany 
was stopped, when Hugo Stinnes, as: 
owner, the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 
apologized to Dr. Ulistein, publisher, and 
George Bernard, editor, the Vossische 
Zeitung. It was alleged the Stinnes pa- 


’ 


per had accused the Vossische Zeitung of 


being too friendly toward France. 


Davey Agency Discontinued 


Owing to the death recently of B. A. 
Davey, president, the B. A. Davey & 
Associates Advertising Agency of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., has been discontinued. 


Poor Richards Celebrate 


Poor Richard Club of Philadelphia 
held its annual dinner Jan. 17. “On-to- 
Britain” was featured in the program.. 
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How Result Getting Advertisers 
Sell Chicago 


Selling goods in Chicago, as experienced and successful advertisers know, is 
simply a matter of reaching the buyers through the medium to which they are 
accustomed to look for buying information. 


That medium is The Chicago Daily News. 


This ‘fact is proved by The Daily News’ year-after-year leadership in the 
majority of major classifications of display advertising, as well as by its sustained leader- 
ship in the number of classified ‘‘want-ads’’ printed. 


Here are the figures showing the distribution of major classifications of adver- 
tising for the year 1923: 


AUTOMOBILES FOODSTUFFS 
The Daily News First 595,204 lines The Daily News First 710,301 lines 
The Post next 513,328 lines The American next 676,970 lines 


BOOKS FURNITURE | 
The Daily News First 176,859 lines The Daily News First 998,956 lines 
The Daily Tribune next 127,429 lines The American next 689,049 lines 


CHURCHES HOUSEHOLD UTILITIES 
The Daily News First ; lines The Daily News First 177,388 lines 
The Daily Tribune next lines The American next lines 


DEPARTMENT STORES REAL ESTATE 
The Daily News First 6,102,642 lines The Daily News First 120,103 lines 
The American next 2,687,257 lines The American next 115,412 lines 
EDUCATIONAL TOTAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
The Daily News First 105,107 lines The Daily News First 14,931,464 lines 
The Daily Tribune next 90,369 lines The Daily Tribune next...11,492,547 lines 
“OUT OF THE LOOP” STORES CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
The Daily News First 1,429,455 lines The Daily Tribune next 888,903 ads. 
The American next 531,923 lines The Daily Tribune next 888,903 ads. 


Thus, year in and year out, the judgment of advertising experts in the Chicago 
field confirms with increasing emphasis. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 


A Typical INTERTYPE Equipment 


Ist Main Magazine 


2nd Main Magazine 


3rd Main Magazine 


thirty-point cloister bold— 


also eighteen-point, including the figures, 
$1234567890, runs in the left and center 


In this magazine is the useful 12-point KENNTONIAN 
—caps, lower case, figures $1234567890, and points. This 
face will commend itself to all the printers and publishers 


Combined with the Kenntonian is 12-point CLOISTER 
BOLD—caps, lower case, figures $1234567890, and 
points. Cloister needs no introduction to those who know 


ee 


This magazine carries 8-point KENNTONIAN—caps, lower case, figures 
$1234567890, and points. Changes from this magazine to either of the 
others are made in a few seconds, and all magazines are easily removed 


With the 8-point Kenntonian is combined the 8-point CLOISTER BOLD 
—caps, lower case, figures $1234567890, and points. This makes a very 
practical equipment, as the Cloister Bold can be used for various headlines 


This entire page was set on an Intertype in Kenntonian and Cloister Bold 


THE EIGHTEEN POINT 
CLOISTER RUNS INTO 


THIRTY POINT 
BOLD IN THIS 


ee, | AHIR YESEX 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION, General Offices, 50 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New England Sales Office, 49 Federal St., Boston; Middle Western Branch, Rand-McNally Bldg., Chicago; Southern 
Branch, 77 McCall St., Memphis; Pacific Coast Branch, 560 Howard St., San Francisco; Los Angeles Sales Office, 1240 
S. Main St.; Canadian Agents, Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto; British Branch, Intertype, Ltd., 15 Britannia 
St., Kings Cross, London, W. C. 1 
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The Cincinnati Post 
has the 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 
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The Post Is a Scripps- Howard Newspaper 


National Advertising 
Representatives: 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INc. 


New York: 52 Vanderbilt Ave. Chicago: 5 No. Wabash Ave. 


Cleveland—Cincinnati—San Francisco 
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Finances of America’s Twenty-five 
Leading Cities Compared with Population 


Total deposits in Banks, 


Population according Trust Companies and 

City to census 1920: . Savings Funds 
I New: York, N.Y 2.4) SyGpage ss eee a 5,621,151 $8,7 16,360,000 
2 Chicago, Ll” 020g ee ee. ee eee ae 2,701,705 2,087,772 ,000 
3 PhiladelphiasyPa. 32, eee ee 1,823,158 1,381.820,000 


(Philadelphia is America’s Third Largest Market; it is also known as “the World’s Workshop” and the “City of 
Homes.” There are half a million separate dwellings in Philadelphia and suburbs.) 


4). Detroit, Mich.) 205 Siegen. ee ieee 993,739 582,737,000 
5 Cleveland)" @Oyi8 Tee ah ere ere che ca 796,836 PDT OOO 
6 “Ste: Lewis Mo Ayo h ker eee ee eae re ee 772,897 525,747,000 
7 Boston) Mass eer ere ee ae eee 748,060 1,221,351,000 
Se Baltimore Vicar ener APES Cer artiste ths Me eS 733,826 430,720,000 
9. Pittsburg, Pae.. 3 ataese ee ee 588,193 770,131,000 
10 Los Angeles; Calvi cai ner: net nn ee 576,673 739,702,000 
l1iosSan Francisco, (Caleeee cae 5s ee 508,410 1,032,736,000 
12 Buffalo, .N.GYS bs ise Oa ee ee 506,775 421,530,000 
13° Milwaukée™ Was.2 92 Ya seen: eee eee a 457,147 227 ,677 000 
14 Washington; Dy .C. 2255 Seek eee ee 437,571 198,710,000 


15 “Newdtk, (Ni Jai.0 ns ces ee en ae 414,216 274,620,000 
16 Cincinnati O22. naam ge eee are 401,247 245,896,000 
I7- New Orleans lias<sce ane eee eaee eee a e  e 387,219 221,852,000 
18: Minneapolis, Minn 9) 20.) sae cee 380,582 267 126,000 
19 Kansas City, MO. 7 eas: Goh one ee ae 324,410 301,822,000 
20° Seattle, (Wash 5 2 aa ken ee ee site by 147,537,000 
Zl: Indianapolis, Ind, 3es 7 eae seg 314,194 104,160,000 
22\ Jersey Grty, | Ne] 25 eee i ee ee ee 297 864 200,294,000 
23. Rochester cor. penessueeaess ee Been eT 295,720 272,071,000 
24°. Portland, Ores... 3s) c ea ee eee 258,288 127 462,000 
25° Denver, (Coles aoe ac: ce eet tae he So 256.369 160,425,000 

Total for Z2oslargést Cities sy nae eee 7 22 70:91 1932 $21,389,939,000 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the newspaper “nearly 
everybody” reads— 


Che Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIAS NEWSPAPER 


Net paid circulation for the year 1923— 


505,03 amu 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger than that 
of any other daily or Sunday newspaper published in Pennsyl- 
vania, and is one of the largest in the United States. 


Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 


The Bulletin’ 
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By ORED PEACE WILD COME—NEVER DOUBT THAT” 


—Woodrow Wilson to Jos phus Dani-ls, at their last meting. 


Brilliant Southern Editor, Secretary of the Navy in Wilson’s Cabinet, tells newspaper profession 


through Editor & Publisher, of passing statesman’s living faith that h 


By JOSEPHUS DANIELS 


oe E must not be doubtful of the issue. 

The things we haye fought for, 
the world peace we have tried to secure, 
will come, never doubt that.” This was 
the substance of 
the words spoken 


to me by Presi- 
dent Wilson the 
last time I ever 
saw him in the 
flesh. He added, 
with a_ brighten- 


ing of the eye, 
showing his con- 
fidence that what 
he had _ sacrificed 
his _ health for 
would come, “and 
[ will make this 
concession to 
Providence — it 
may come in a 
better way than we _ favored.” 
It was a beautiful day in Washington. 
I had called by appointment at his home 
on S street to see my old chief. It had 
been weeks since I had talked with him. 
Upon the occasion of my former call he 
had seemed tired and nervous, troubled 
over the awry conditions of the world, 
‘and seemingly fearful that the debacle 
that followed the Senate’s destruction of 
the world’s hope would go on. He did 
| not say so much in words. But there 
| seemed a lack of the faith in better con- 
ditions that depressed. The cynics had 
sneered when he had pleaded with Amer- 
ica not to “break the heart of the world” 
as they proceeded to shatter the only 
practical hope of world stability. They 
did more than they planned: they broke 
the heart of Woodrow Wilson while 
they were sending the world into chaos 
and into autocracy. 
3ut that feeling of hopelessness I had 
noted in my previous visit had passed. 
Upon this last occasion he had reached 
a higher plane of faith. He saw out of 
the darkness the ray of light. He was 
still week in the flesh and unable to walk 
unaided. There was no infirmity that 
day and no cloud on his mental horizon. 
To him the invisible was visible. He 
saw that the miasma of isolation and ig- 
norance would lift and that in His own 
way the Ruler of the Universe would 
bring the benediction of peace to man- 
kind. He had reached the place where 
the goal was greater than the road. If 
he had believed the plan he brought from 
Paris was the best—and none comparalle 
to it has yet been suggested—he was 
resting in the confidence that the great 
vision which possessed his soul would 
yet glorify mankind and that the light 
that shone at Bethlehem would give light 
to the pathway. To him Article X and 
all other pieces of machinery were but 
Tungs in the ladder on which men would 
ascend. The day of conflict was over. 
He seemed to realize that for the im- 
mediate present nothing he could do 


JosepHus DANIELS 


| 
, 
; 


would be “made whole by the Mester Potter.” 


is “broken vessel”’ 


All through the anxious hours of Woodrow Wilson's illness, 
from his bedside, A€miral Grayson was the newspapermen’s best frie d. 
leaving the house of mourning, surrounded by newspapermen, immediately after 


would hasten the 


Mr, Wilson’s death 


day for whose coming 


he had given his hea:th and would later 


shorten his life. 


The one thing that | 


brought away to hearten me and gladden 
r he- rac - r = Ts re 
my heart was that Woodrow Wilson was 
not sitting in the silence or in the dark- 
ness, but that he was attended by the 
“vision splendid” and that the Voice ot 
Hope and Faith made the way brighter 
and brighter to the perfect day he en- 


visioned in the 


He, therefore, did 


murky 


Pas. 
a dead 


days at 


not die with 


hope, but with a living faith that the 


broken vessel he 
such infinite care 


had put together with 
would in the hands of 
the Master Potter be 


made whole. 


Since that day, which will always stand 
out in my memory, I have had the feel- 
ing that he did not give his health in 


vain, and | now 


were passed in the 


feel that his last days 
serene confidence that 


while the cou try waited fcr news 
He is shown (center 
the news of 


had been flashed 


His own way would bring about 
had dreamed of and fought for 
é Only those who know 
that Versail.es, or the Peace he thought 
he saw in that treaty, was written on his 
heart, could appreciate the assurance of 
victory, coming to him in the 
would mean to his waking hours. 

IT am relating this with the feeling that 


Cod in 
what he 


shadows, 


it will bring him into the thought of 
mourning millions, not as the defeated 
man whose hopes the Senate deferred, 
but as the conscious victor, content to 


await its unfolding, in the certainty that 
it would fall as a benediction on a shell- 
shocked world To me it meant more 
than a strengthening of my faith. It 
;ave a happiness that, instead of seeing 
him in sadness, I could always be able to 
think of his spirit triumphing over the 
things of the flesh and his faith so per 


Faced by the task of covering the Wilson story at a point remote from their offices, press 


associations and newspaper bureaus quickly dominated the situation. 


a block from the 


To this little shanty, 


house on § street, special wires were laid by several press services and 
newspapers, and from here the tragic news was flashed to the world. 


fect that it enabled 
with wings as eagles.” More than that: 
the knowledge that he was comforted 
and supported in physical feebleness by 
the assurance of victory, will give a new 
impulse to the never-dying 


him “to mount up 


resolve ot 


millions of Americans to carry on until 
the vision of Woodrow Wilson is a world 
ossession. 
a 

The events after he was stricken are 
oo fresh:to need recalling. For days he 
1overed on the portals. The country 
rejoiced when it learned he had won 
and was to take up the reins again. But 
is intimates knew then that his body 
was “a broken machine,’ that the para 


lyzed limb prevented locomotion, that his 
speech was slow, and that he went about 
lis great task laboriously and painfully. 
3ut he took them up with determination. 
Ipon the great problems that had occu- 
pied his thought before he became ill, he 
iad his old-time clearness and _ force 
More than that: he was adamant and 
could not be swerved from his purposes. 
The Covenant was the hope of mankind 
He would not suggest that it be mangled. 
He would not in advance propose 


or consider amendments. He be- 
lieved none were needed. He would 
not suggest amendments that were not 
required. He had. signed the treaty in 
good faith. He could not in conscience 


and with justice to his colleagues of the 
peace table initiate changes. This attitude 
was heralded as refusal to consent to any 
change. Indeed, it was often said by his 
enemies that he had declared he would 
not permit any change so much as the 
dotting of an “i” or the crossing of a 
“t”’ But that was an invention of his 
foes. He never made any such declara- 
tion or entertained any such thought. 
Never since March 4, 1921, was Mr. 
Wilson physically able to undertake any 
sustained labor. Always a semi-invalid, 
he only now and then made brief public 
utterances. Only once did he write any- 
thing—his brief contribution to the Atlan- 
tic Monthly into which he compressed 
much of his philosophy. An occasional 
letter, a brief talk on two occasions when 
friends gathered on his birthday to make 
him feel their confidence and affection. 
His last address, given out by radio, gave 
hope to those not acquainted with ‘his 
true condition, that he was coming back. 
It had the old-time ring, with the vigor 
of denunciation in which he occasionally 
indulged. “I have seen fools resist provi- 
dence before,” he said with the spirit of 
a prophet of old, “and I have seen their 
destruction, as will come upon these again 
—utter destruction and contempt.” Of 
whom was he speaking? Of those only 
who for selfish ends had betrayed the 
pledge made to youth who made up the 
militant American forces. But—and here 
his voice rang with faith—he then rose 
to his old height, as in spite of his in- 
firmity, he added: “That we shall pre- 
vail is as sure as that God reigns.” 


aan ee 
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NATION’S GREAT RETAIL STORES PLAN 
BETTER AND MORE ADVERTISING 


“Truth Week” Endorsed, Newspapers Found Effective Medium, 
Radio Broadcasting Called Too Expensive; Crude 
Papers Condemned by Dry Goods Men 


ROSPEROUS, and predicting future 

prosperity, more than 1,000 retail mer- 
chants from all sections of the country, 
representing annual sales of almost $3,- 
000,000,000, met in New York this week 
for the 13th annual convention, National 
Retail Dry Goods Association. 

Sessions closed Feb. 8, and delegates 
returned to their home cities, prepared to 
advertise in their local newspapers in a 
larger and different way than ever before. 

The wrong impression exists, it was 
disclosed in many addresses, that retail 
merchants are profiteering and the true 
facts of the situation will be told to the 
public by advertising copy in the news- 
papers—honest copy. 

From ‘Portland, Me., to Portland, Ore., 
these delegates, gathered together in 
wealthy New York, glowing with pros- 
perity. The words of George B. John- 
son, R. H. White Company, Boston, the 
association president, crystalize the gener- 
al impression of prosperity given by his 
colleagues from other parts of the United 
States. 

“The business conditions for the year, I 
think, have been, on the whole satisfac- 
tory, country-wide,” he declared in his 
opening address, after a motion had been 
made and carried that. the N.R.D.G.A. 
express sympathy and regret on the death 
of Woodrow Wilson. 

“The country as a whole has had a 
pretty prosperous year, and I think we 
are facing a still better one.” 

Truth and honesty in 
which occupied no small share in the 
convention proceedings, was given a 
larger hearing by the Advertising Group, 
under the chairmanship of Gordon Schon- 
farber, Gladding Dry Goods Company, 
Providence, R. I. 

Drives in this connection will com- 
mence all over the country during Truth 
Week, set for Feb. 16 to 23, the week 
of Washington's birthday. The week was 
proposed by the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World and has now been 
endorsed by the retail association. 

The merchant delegates were advised to 
announce the celebration of Truth Week 
in advertising copy in Sunday papers, 
Feb. 17, with an editorial, and to carry 
an inset in the regular weekly advertise- 
ment or run small advertising copy daily 
during the week, emphasizing the import- 
ance of truth in the conduct of modern 
business. Delegates were also urged to 
co-operate, if possible, with the adver- 
tising clubs in their localities in prepara- 
tions for the celebration. 

During the early sessions of the Ad- 
vertising Group of the Association, the 
name was changed to Sales Promotion 
Division. P. H. Black, advertising man- 
ager, Wm. Filene Sons Company, Boston, 
chairman of the constitution committee, 
pointed out the new name was adopted 
to allow for an expansion of activities. 

Then Chairman Schonfarber outlined 
in detail the Truth campaign. 


The whole purpose of such a campaign, 
he said, is to show the public the extent 
to which the “Truth movement” has en- 
tered into the conduct of business today, 
and further to show the people the pre- 
cautions retailers take to guard against 
misstatements by employees, who are 
over-zealous in selling merchandise. 

In Providence, Schonfarber said, where 
Truth Week originated last year, all 
stores by agreement eliminated all com+ 
parative price advertising. Each day was 
given a different name, signifying one 
of the major factors entering into the 
selling of merchandise.’ Thus Monday 
was named Style Day; Tuesday, Quality 
Day; Wednesday, Utility Day; Thurs- 
day, Economy Day; Friday, Service Day, 
and Saturday, Suburban Day. 

Tuesday evening Richard M. Neustadt, 
managing director, Retail Merchants’ As- 
sociation, San Francisco; «scored the 
“over-abundance” of sales;:iwhich mer- 
chants are everywhere advertising. 


advertising, 


“The retailer has been cleared of the 
charge of profiteering,” he said. “But 
the public is suspicious of the retailers 
for their extravagant use of newspaper 
space, their continual juggling of prices 
and values their seemingly greater inter- 
est in swirling crowds than satisfied cus- 
tomers. 

“In San Francisco,” he declared in 
closing, ‘one large store has publicly an- 
nounced it will not again hold an Anni- 
versary Sale.” 

Advertising in Sunday newspapers was 
an important topic discussed by delegates 
at a smoker, following Neustadt’s ad- 
dress. 

The question was raised: 

“Ts Sunday advertising as effective as 
it was 5 years ago?” 

A. representative from Providence won 
applause, when he said: 

“T induced our store to advertise heavi- 
ly on Sunday with the result in a few 
years, as I showed by figures, our Mon- 
day trade was the largest of any day in 
the: week.” 

The subject of direct mail advertising, 
used in connection with newspaper adver- 
tising, next same under discussion. Opin- 
ion _was about evenly divided as to its 
effectiveness. Se 

The question of radio-breadcasting as 
a profitable investment for retail stores 
was also discussed at the Tuesday 
Smoker. 

Opinion seemed to rule that the method 
is at present far too expensive. The oc- 
casion of the Shenandoah when that giant 
airship broke loose from its moorings, 
and the,radio station of L. Bamberger 
Company, Newark, followed the flight, 
was cited, however, as a time when a de- 
partment store through radio received an 
enormous amount of free space in New 
York newspapers. 

One speaker, S. R. Koons, Gimbel 
Brothers, New York, declared the belief 
that radio broadcasting should be viewed 
by stores more in the nature of a service, 
than an advertisement. 

Wednesday morning A. Lincoln Filene, 
William Filene’s Sons (Company, Boston, 
came out strongly on the subject of the 
impression, said to be existing, that re- 
tail merchants were profiteering. 

“The thing that is the matter with the 
retail distribution business is that it has 
never been sold to the public,” he said. 
“The public is thinking in terms of things 
that affect them when we sell our goods 
over the counter. They would like to 
have them answered. 

“We can afford to spend $1,000 in 
newspaper and other advertising in this 
country telling the public what is in their 
mind about our stores. We have no se- 
crets! Our expenses are all about the 
same, and we spend money for about the 
same things, and every man and woman 
in the country as far as I am concerned 
ought to know exactly what they want 
to know about every distributive business 
in existence.” 

Mr. Filene pointed out that advertise- 
ments of certain retail houses in this 
country no longer used superlatives or 
gave any kind of reason for a new kind 
of sale, and had six anniversaries a 
year. 

Following Mr. Filene, Oswald Knauth, 
R. H, Macy & Co., told of a new name 
chosen for. artificial silk, ‘‘Glos.”' He 
said a resolution was to be proposed, urg- 
ing delegates to endorse a publicity cam- 
paign, and possibly a Glos week which 
will introduce the new name. 

“We can swing enough advertising to 
put the thing through,” he concluded. 

A speech by Herbert J. Tily, Straw- 
bridge & |Clothier, Philadelphia, defended 
advertising vigorously. His address was 
on: “Can the Cost of Distribution ‘be 
Lowered and How?” He urged. that 


more money be spent in employing skilled 


copy writers. 
“We all know that skillful advertising 


THE OTHER SIDE 


“What I want to impress upon 
you is just where you as managing 
editors can help. Very few of you, 
if any, dictate the policies of your 
papers, but you do dictate the 
handling of news. 


“Don’t you think we have all 
been too prone to give too much 
prominence to the murderer and 
too little to the victim of the 
coward’s bullet? Instead of send- 
ing a star reporter to interview 
the man who has just killed an- 
other man or a woman, why not 
interview those who have been 
made to suffer by the death of a 
loved one? Let us give word pic- 
tures of the sorrow in a home 
which some cowardly, murdering 
scoundrel has just entered. 


“Why not devote the less space 
to the murderer and more to the 
person killed, or that person’s 
family? 


“In Houston, Tex., recently a 
man killed his sweetheart without 
the slightest warning and with no 
excuse on God’s earth. The victim 
of his bullet has been forgotten. 
The murderer has received column’ 
after column of notoriety. In the 
estimation of some poor, beclouded 
minds he has been _ glorified. 
Women sent him flowers, news- 
paper reporters printed his every 
word, and he had more promi- 
nence on our first pages than the 
president’s message. 


“I know the readers of news- 
papers grab for such stuff, but 
should we appease the appetite 
for criminality or such low curi- 
osity? 


“Isn’t there something we can do 
in our news columns to make the 
murderer hated and _ despised, 
rather than seemingly glorified? 
Can’t we show the cowards in their 
true light?” 


M. E. FOSTER, publisher Hous- 
ton Chronicle, to Texas Managing 
Editors. 


as a concomitant of successful merchan- 
dising reduces all other costs of the busi- 
ness, especially fixed costs, yet when one 
has said this he has only told half the 
story. 

“The public has a very definite interest 
in the development of business through 
advertising other than its addition to the 
total cost of retail distribution. It has 
a most wonderful effect on the prosperity 
of the community and the economic life 
of the people as a whole. 

“Tt stimulates demand, which in turn, 
stimulates production, and the two work- 
ing together keep the wheels of industry 
moving with the resultant great benefit 
to all that makes for prosperity. 

“But, we merchants must rid it of its 
vulgarities, its half-truths and its crudi- 
ties generally. It is too fine a servant of 
civilization to be treated carelessly, light- 
ly, and thoughtlessly. 

“There is a growing disposition on the 
part of merchants to look upon page after 
page of screaming headlines, monumen- 
tal figures, extravagant adjectives, cheap 
illustrations as a very harmful practice 
which is doing violence to the wonderful 
art which advertising has become. 

“Any reasonable advertising bill will be 
paid by the public for information of 
value to it, but there will continue to be 
growing resentment. against shouldering 
the cost of blatant claims for a monopoly 
in honesty and skill in merchandising.” 

On Thursday, Bruce Barton, of Bar- 
ton Durstine and Osborn, New York, ad- 
vertising agency, addressed the conven- 
tion, on the subject, “I See by the 
‘Papers.” 


Eleven million morning papers and 19,- 
000,000 evening papers are read daily in 
American homes. 


MAIL UNDER CHARGES! 
WHEN MUNSEY BOUGHT 


“Seemingly Serious Irregularities’ Al. 
leged by A. B. C.—Munsey Noti- 
fied, Says No Extra Charge 
Being Made for Circulation 


The astounding fact that the New. 
York Evening Mail was under the charge | 
of “seemingly serious irregularities” py | 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations when it 
was sold to Frank Munsey for consolida- 
tion with the New York Telegram, de- 
veloped this week through an A. B. €, 
bulletin announcement, which also re- 
vealed the fact that Mr. Munsey was 
notified of the situation by Stanley 
Clague, Managing Director, in a letter 
dated January 25. 

The Mail’s membership in the Bureau 
was automatically cancelled, because the 
Mail had ceased publication as an inde- 
pent newspaper. 

A. B. C. auditor’s reports had been 
released up to September 30, 1922. Ac- 
cording to the ‘“Publisher’s Statement” 


for six months ending September 30, | 


1923, the condition of the Mail was as 
follows: Total city circulation, 155,658; 
total suburban, 10,582; total country, | 
4,100; total net paid, 170,340. 

i official A. B. C. announcement 
said : 

“Audit was attempted for year ending 
September 30, 1923, at same time as 
audits were made of New York daily 
newspapers, but owing to seemingly 
serious irregularities, had not been com- 
pleted at the time the sale of the Mail 
occurred. 


“Under date of January 25, 1924, the | 


following letter was sent: 

“Frank A. Munsey (Company, 
280 Broadway, : 
New York City. 

Gentlemen : 

We learned by this morning’s papers 
that the Frank A. Munsey ‘(Company has 
purchased the New York Evening Mail. 

To protect the interests of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, we beg to advise 
you that yesterday afternoon at 2:30 
o'clock, the following telegram was sent 
individually to Mr. H. L. Stoddard, Pub- 
lisher, Mr. Daniel Nicoll, Business Man- 
ager, and Mr. H. Wagner, Assistant 
Business Manager: 

‘This is to notify you that I will be 
in the office of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations at 152 West Forty-second street 
until 4:30 this afternoon to receive ex- 
planation of seemingly serious irregulari- 
ties developed during the progress of 
audit now being made of Evening Mail. 
I have delayed return to Chicago to meet 
the appointment with Mr. Nicoll at 2:30. 
Resignation of Mail cannot be accepted 
at this time. 


Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
Stanley Clague, Managing Director.’ 


“In view of these telegrams and in - 
view of the findings of the Bureau at 
the time the audit was made a year ago, 
we wish to disclaim any responsibility 
for any circulation figures made by the 
New York Evening Mail under the name 
and authority of the Bureau in the Pub- 
lisher’s Statements from September 1922, 
to date. 

Yours very truly, 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

Stanley ‘Clague, Managing Director.’” 


“The following reply to this letter was 


received. 
‘New York City, 
February 2, 1924. 

We know nothing definite of the circu- 
lation of the Evening Mail prior to Mr. 
Munsey’s purchase. 

He asked for no statement and none 
was volunteered. 

We are carrying out all Evening Mail 
advertising contracts’ on the combined 
paper—The ‘New York Telegram and 
Evening Mail at no extra charge for the 
added circulation of the Telegram. 

The Frank A. Munsey Company.” 


“Because Mail has ceased ‘publication 
as an independent newspaper, membership 
in the Bureau is automatically cancelled.” 
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HOW NATION’S PRESS COVERED WILSON’S DEATH 


Unparalleled Outpouring of Sympathetic Editorials and Fine Features F atlow Sunday Extras in Many 
Cities—Wires Long Held for Flash—Washington Men Work Under Difficulties. 


yy LSON dead.” 

Two words flashed over interna- 
tional net works of wires from impro- 
yised stations near Woodrow Wilson’s S 
street home; Washington, at 11.15 Sun- 
day morning, Feb. 3, set in motion hun- 
dreds of huge printing presses which 
gave the sad tidings to a sorrowing 
world. 

Newspaper offices, usually silent ghosts 
Sundays, were suddenly galvanized into 
action. 

In magical time extra editions were on 
the streets, and citizens were informed 
of the passing of their great war leader. 

In New York, just 8 minutes after the 
flash, the Tribune was on the street. Og- 
den Reid himself had come down to the 
office and was in charge of issuing the 
extra edition. He was assisted by Ed- 
win Logan, night editor. 

The Tribune was the only New York 
newspaper, not printing Sunday, which 
announced Wilson’s death with an extra. 
The New York Telegram and Evening 
Mail, which is printed regularly on Sun- 
days, quickly rushed the sad news into 
type and into delivery trucks for distri- 
bution. 

The Tribune’s extra ran to 20 pages. 
Half of the front page, and 4 others 
were devoted to Wilson’s death. Includ- 
ed in the columns was a complete bio- 
graphy. 

Both the Chicago Tribune and the Chi- 
cago Herald and Examiner had news and 
mechanical staffs on hand ready for the 
news which was expected at any mo- 
ment. Within a few minutes trucks were 
carrying the papers to all parts of the 
city. 

Both of the morning papers made over 
a sufficient number of pages to carry sev- 
eral wire stories of the former presi- 
dent’s death, complete biographies and 
full pages of pictures of Mr. Wilson. 
These made over main sections were cir- 
culated with all of the other regular sec- 
tions of the Sunday papers as extras and 
sold at the regular Sunday paper prices. 

The morning papers issued their regu- 
lar evening street editions Sunday night. 

Memphis handled the news of Wilson’s 
death more fully than that of the death 
of President Harding. 

The Memphis Press, which printed one 
extra on the death of Harding printed 
four on the death of Wilson. The Press 
sent its first extra into the street 3 min- 
utes after the flash, and followed with 
three more, each giving more details, end- 
ing.with a final extra which contained the 
complete story. The last edition was cir- 
culated in the residential districts Sun- 
day afternoon. 

The Memphis Commercial Appeal was 
also on the street with an extra within 
a few minutes after the news was re- 
ceived. It contains a good account of! 
the last hours of the former President 
and many columns of prepared obituary 
matter. 2¥ 

Extra editions of both of the Chicago 
Sunday morning papers telling of the 
death of former President Wilson were 
on the streets within a few minutes at- 
ter the news was flashed from Wash- 
ington. 

News of Wilson's death broke per- 
fectly for Boston’s morning newspapers. 
Forsecing the inevitable, all of them had 
a large amount of biographical and other 
material ready to release. 

The Boston Post, which seldom issues 
extras, claims the record of being first 
with a special edition containing the 
news, which saddened entire New Eng- 
land. 

In San Francisco the sad news was 
received at 8.15 Sunday morning. The 
Daily News was the only paper issuing 
an extra. It came out at 11 o’clock. 
The 4 morning newspapers and the 2 

| other evening newspapers were content 
with posting a bulletin on office windows. 
Early editions of Monday morning news- 


papers were on the streets at 7 o'clock 
Sunday evening, however. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch issued an 
extra, which was on the streets 15 min- 
utes after the flash, and followed with 
an edition giving additional details. The 
extra contained 8 pages, 5 devoted to the 
Wilson death. This included a 2 page 
article by Louis Seibold, an appreciation 
written by George S. Johns, editor of 
the editorial page, and a page of photo- 
graphs. The St. Louis Globe Democrat’s 
night edition contained additional details. 

Dailies in the Michigan section handled 
the former president’s passing the same 
as any other news. The regular Monday 
editions carried the full story. 


the .most approved manner with every 
development well in the hands of the 
men who were giving the news to the 
world. 

The announcement of Woodrow Wil- 
son’s serious illness, which came Friday, 
after two days of disarming reports that 
he was suffering merely from a digestive 
attack, was a distinct shock. It took 
many hours, as hours are counted in the 
newspaper world, before the Washington 
corps was in full swing and equipped 
to cover this new assignment. All the 
natural difficulties of the “death watch” 
story—the reticence of the physicians, of 
the family—actual lack of. knowledge of 
the situation outside of the immediate 


To avoid the delay of telephoning bulletins from former President Wilson's home to the down- 
town bureau, one correspondent set up a Morse outfit on the stoop of the S street residences. 
A reporter is seen dictating the latest report from the sick room, 


Newspaper readers in Spokane, Wash., 
did not learn of Wilson’s death until 
Monday morning, the Spokesman-Review 
adhering to its usual conservative cus- 
tom. The Walla Walla Union took the 
Associated Press report Sunday and 
printed a special edition Sunday. 


By Sam BELL 


Correspondent, Epiror & Pus- 


LISHER) 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 7—When the 
task of covering the recent illness 
and the death of Woodrow Wilson fell 
suddenly upon the Washington newspaper 
corps, they were engaged in reporting the 
Teapot Dome oil scandal and its ramifi- 

cations throughout official Washington. 
The Teapot Dome oil story was made 
to order for the Washington newspaper 
men. It is the kind of thing they 
thoroughly understand and handle with 
amazing speed and certainty. It started 
in the Senate, the place where most big 
Washington stories start and spread in 


(Washingtoi 


family and the physical problems of 
working a story from a place not intended 
to develop news had to be overcome. 

In that connection it can be said, how- 
ever, that Dr. Cary T. Grayson, Mr. 
Wilson’s physician, and an old hand with 
the newspaper. men, did everything within 
his power to see that the world received 
correct reports of Mr. Wilson’s passing, 
and that the reporters be assisted on their 
big job in every way humanely possible. 
Without Dr. Grayson’s patience, his sym- 
pathy and understanding of the situation 
from the angle of the newspaper men 
as well as the Wilson family, the task 
would have been more difficult. Virtually 
all the news came through Dr. Grayson 
and never once in the days and nights 
in which he seldom ate or slept did he 
neglect to do his best to answer all ques- 
tions, and give complete reports of the 
condition of the former patient. He 
talked often without the physician’s flair 
for technicalities, and thus saved the 
country from a varying report of the 
passing. 

The house at 2340 S street, N. W., in 


which Mr. Wilson died, is not exactly 
inaccessible, but it is not fortunately sit- 
uated from the cold standpoint of report- 
ing news of the character and import- 
ance that developed. The first day of 
the death watch found the reporters fight- 
ing for telephones and installing ground 
wires and even field phones to keep in 
constant touch with their offices. 

American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company wires run over the ground to 
a large vacant lot within 100 yards of 
the Wilson house finally served the Asso- 
ciated Press, the International News 
Service and the New York Times. The 
operators were placed in a contractor’s 
shanty, equipped with a little old-fash- 
ioned stove, where from Friday night 
until late Sunday they were constantly 
on the job. 

The United Press installed an exten- 
sion telephone in the furnace room of 
a residence across the street from the 
Wilson house and with a relay of men 
kept open the direct line to their office. 
The Universal Service had much the 
same arrangement in the residence of 
Adolph C. Miller of the Federal Reserve 
Board, next door to the Wilson house. 
Telephones in the residence of Herbert 
Hoover at 2300 S street also were pressed 
into service, and before the day was 
half over the connections had been estab- 
lished. The Washington Star tried a 
field phone. The Washington Post was 
fortunate to find that their columnist 
George Rothwell Brown, lived just 
around the corner, and at night The 
Post had a relay of flashlight signals 
which promised to give the quickest ser- 
vice on the news of the death if Mr-_ 
Wilson expired in the hours of darkness_ 

For many of the men on the assign- 
ment it was something decidedly new, 
for strangely enough few big public men 
die in Washington and the “death watch” 
is not as frequent here as the general 
public might believe. The way of dodg- 
ing the chill January nights was to park 
in automobiles held on the street curb- 
ing for that purpose. As many as ten 
or twelve lined the street Friday and 
Saturday night, and the long hours gave 
the men an opportunity to work out 
their signals and to perfect the machin- 
ery by which they intended to be first 
with the flash. 

During the two days, virtually every 
man of the Washington corps numbering 
more than 200, had a hand in the story. 
Press association men, writers for New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and other 
big town newspapers which maintain 
Washington wire services, and workers 
for news-selling organizations in Wash- 
ington, were constantly on the job. 

The brunt of the work for the Asso- 
ciated Press fell on Kirk Simpson, Clin- 
ton Coffin, Stephen Karly, William 
Bruckhart, Paul Haupert, Harold Oliver 
and Francis W. Stephenson, although L. 
C. Probert, superintendent of the Wash- 
ington Bureau, directed the staff and was 
on the scene much of the time. 

The International News Service staff 
in charge of George R. Holmes, con- 
sisted of H. C. Reynolds, Harry Ward 
and Sears Taylor. ; 

For the United 


Press and United 
News were A. L. Bradford, Paul Mal- 
lon, William McAvoy and Thomas 
Stokes, with Lawrence Martin and Ray- 
mond Clapper taking an occasional hand 
in the game. 

The Universal staff consisted of George 
W. Hinman, Jr., Cole E. Morgan, 
George M. Beatty and Philip Orme. 

For the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
and the New York Evening Post, Robert 
3arry, Edward L. Conn, Ray T. Tucker 
and Samuel W. Bell kept a 24-hour 
service in motion. 

The New York Times sent James T. 
Haggerty and Odell Hauser from New 
York to assist Hal Smith, Lewis Wood, 
Charles R. Michaels and Rodney Bean 


6 


to cover the story, while the New York 
Tribune had Carter Field, Emmet Daugh- 
“erty and> Mason Maguire on the’ job. 
The World was served by Charles 
Michaelson, Washington bureau chief; 
“Glenn I, Tucker, Nixon Plummer and 
Frank Conner. Don Craig, A. J. Mont- 
gomery and Thomas Stevenson served 
the New York Herald and Isaac Gregg 
the New York Sun. 

Men from. newspapers which maintain 
one or two-men. bureaus in Washington 
came and went and some of them like 
James L. Wright of the Cleveland Plain- 
Dealer put in the night watches so that 
their papers got their own story. 

The job of covering the funeral proved 
even more perplexing. At the private 
service at the house on Wednesday no 
reporters were admitted, and the Beth- 
lehem Chapel in the National Cathedral 
where the public funeral was held proved 
so small that the press attendance was 
held to 20 men by a decision of the 
Standing Committee of Correspondents. 
The. committee decided that the 5 press 
associations, Associated Press, United 
Press, International «News Service, Uni- 
versal Service and United. News, ‘the 
five local papers, Evening Star, Times 
News, Post and Herald, the four New 
York morning papers, Times, Herald, 
World and Tribune, the «Philadelph’a 
Publie Ledger, the: Chicago: Tribune and 
the. Baltimore Sun should be allotted one 
‘ticket each and three: other tickets mak- 
ing’ a total of 20° shouldbe drawn. for 
by other newspapers desiring. to: have a 
working reporter on the job. In. the 
draw the Brooklyn Eagle, the: Boston 
Post and ‘Louisville Courier-Journal 
were successful. The Washington News 
announced they «would. surrender’ the 
ticket: allotted- them and the Newark 
News, which had been drawn: after: the 
Courier-Journal, was awarded the ticket. 


AD MEN MOURN: WILSON 


Pays Tribute to President 


“Patron of Advertising” | 


Rankin 


On behalf of advertising men every- 
where, William H. Rankin, head of the 
advertising agency that bears his name, 
paid tribute to “Woodrow Wilson, pa- 
tron of advertising.” 

“For us it is to remember with grati- 
tude that it was President Wilson who 
was the first Chief Executive officially 
to recognize advertising through his cre- 
tion of the Division of Advertising, un- 
der the leadership of George Creel and 
his associate ‘(Carl Byoir,”’ Rankin said. 

“He went further in his recognition of 
advertising; for it was his specific direc- 
tion that it was ordered that ‘all em- 
ployees of advertising agencies whose 
work is essential to that agency are ex- 
empted from conscription.’ 

“Rew advertising men, as we know, 
took advantage of that exemption, as the 
various advertising posts of the American 
Legion can testify, but the gesture re- 
mains as striking evidence of how highly 
the president, who gave his life for peace, 
regarded our profession. And in this 
hour of mourning for him and of shar- 
ing with the nation the deep sense of loss 
and bereavement, we of the advertising 
profession must realize that in Woodrow 
Wilson’s death we have lost a faithful 
friend.” 


Columbia Bids for Harding Chair 


Alfred Walling, editor, the Spectator, 
Columbia University, daily, New York, 
has forwarded a request to J. S. Freling- 
huysen, president, Harding !Memorial As- 
sociation, Washington, that Columbia be 
endowed with the Chair of Diplomacy 
and Functions of Government of Warren 
Gamaliel Harding, which has been pro- 
posed as part of the memorial to the late 
President. 


Woman Poet’s Work Syndicated 


Grace E. Hall of Portland, Ore., is 
perhaps the only woman in the United 
States holding a regular salaried position 
as staff poet of a daily newspaper, that 
paper being the Portland Oregonian. She 
has signed over rights to her entire output 
to the Bell Syndicate and the first release 
under the contract will be made about 
Feb. 15. ‘ 
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OFF FOR ITALY’S SUNSHINE 


Roy W. Howard, with Mrs, Howard and their two children, Jack R. and Miss Jaze, are now 


in Southern Europe on a pleasure trip. 


They are showa on the liccr Seythia, on which 


they sailed from New York, Jazuary 30. 


MISSOURI JOURNALISM STUDENTS ADOPT 
CODE OF ETHICS 


A JOURNALISTIC code of ethics 
defining phases of journalism and 
setting forth principles by which a jour- 
nalist should be guided, made adaptable 
for usage by a cosmopolitan group, has 
been adopted recently by the class in 
newspaper direction in the School of 
Journalism, University of Missouri. 
Students’ suggested codes were com- 
bined through the process of elimination 
and assimilation and the following code 
resulted : 
PREA MBLE 


Believing that the profession of jour- 
nalism seeks to serve humanity and that 
a profession accomplishes its greatest 
good through persons of integrity and 
fidelity, the members of the Class in 
Newspaper . Direction, School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Missouri, adopt the 
following code of ethics: 

The products of journalism—journals 
for public consumption—if they are to 
attain their highest usefulness, must have 
justice as the underlying principle. No 
journalistic production is just that is not 
true, unbiased, thorough and accurate. 

Furthermore, being a creative and con- 
structive profession that strives for the 
welfare of the public, journalists should 
be actuated by a spirit of beneficence. 


NEWS 


News is a report of the activities of 
man and nature. It should) be impartial, 
unbiased, thorough and accurate, losing 
its value when its presentation is offensive 
to moral sensitiveness of enlightened 
persons. 

News socially detrimental is unfit for 
publication, but nothing socially advan- 
tageous should be suppressed. 

The news report should be clean in lan- 


guaze and thought, without distortion and 
color, and the headlines should be borne 
out by the facts within the news article. 
‘News which involves a _ confidence 
should not be printed. 
Credit should be given to the sources 
of reprinted articles. 


EDITORIAL 


Editorial is an expression of opinion, 
whether as argument, interpretation or 
comment. 

The editorial policy should be inde- 
pendent of power and greed, fearing God 
and honoring man and seeking social ad- 
vancement and world peace. 

The editorial policy, furthermore, 
should be firm, fearless, tolerant and open 
to conviction. It should support issues 
that promote public welfare and assail 
those destructive of public interests, 

No journal should use its columns for 
personal controversies, nor should it seek 
to wreck the business of another to build 
up its own. 


ADVERTISING 


Advertising is printed matter that bears 
revenue to the journal. Advertising 
should not be sold except at specified 
rates upon cash payment or on credit 
when posted in books for that purpose. 

Unreliable advertising should not be 
accepted. 

All advertising should be clearly desig- 
nated. 

CIRCULATION 


Circulation figures, regularly tabulated, 
should always be available to the public. 
Increase of circulation should depend 
upon a permanent policy of merit rather 
than upon special campaigns involving 
elements of chance or giving of prizes. 


HUSHED PRESS WIRES’ 
PAY WILSON TRIBUTE — 


Chattering Stilled for 
Two Minutes On Funeral Day— 
Ochs Pledges N. Y. Times i" 


Instruments 


to Universal Peace 


Strange silence came to newspaper of- 
fices of the United States Wednesday | 
aiternoon, Feb. 6, when, at 3.30 the body 
of Woodrow Wilson was lowered into) 
the tom) in Bethlehem Chapel, National 
Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
Washington. 

As was the case when President Hard_| 
ing’s funeral was held, the Associated 
Press and International News Service 
for a moment ceased sending news over 
their wires. : x 

On order of .Kent Cooper,’ assistant 
general manager, Associated Press, the 
flash “Taps” was sent throughout the) 
service at 3.30. . It reached every state | 
in the country. All wires were idle. All 
employees. remained two minutes. in si- 
lence. : 
United Press carried on.as usual. 

This scene occurred.in the New York 
Times office, between 3.30 and 4 o0’clock, 
Wednesday afternoon. Nearly 1,000 em- 
ployes of the paper gathered in a room 
on the llth floor. Allactivity ceased, 
even elevators. In silence. they stood, 
mutely. paying tribute. Adolph Ochs 
quietly stepped on a dias and spoke sim-_ 
ply, but with ill-concealed emotion, of the 
life of Woodrow Wilson. 

“So far as 1 am able,” said he #1 
want to dedicate the New York Times 
to the cause for which Woodrow Wilson 
lived, worked and died, universal peace.” 

Editors, printers, circulation workers, 
reporters, artists, pressmen, office work- 
ers, then joined in a recital of the Lord’s | 
Prayer and the singing of the National 
Anthem. | 

Following a proposal made “by the | 
New York World, the principal ceri- 
monial in New York marking the funeral 
was held in Madison Square Garden, un- 
der auspices of the Woodrow Wilson | 
Foundation. More than 10,009 attended | 
a simple service of tribute. George ie. | 
Berry, president, International Press- | 
men’s Union, representing organized la- | 
bor, was one of the speakers. 

The men who covered the funeral ser- 
vices in the Bethlehem Chapel at Wash- 
mgton were: Kirk Simpson, Associated | 
Press; George W. Hinman, Jr., Univer- | 
sal Service; Ray \Clapper, United News; | 
A. L. Bradford,’ United Press; Odell | 
Mauser, New York Times; Charles Mi- 
chaelson, New York World; Forest Da- 
vis, New York Tribune; Louis Seibold, 
New York Herald; Robert Barry, Phila- | 
delphia Public Ledger; J. Fred Essary, | 
Baltimore Sun; Henry Suydam, Brooklyn | 
Fagle; Charles Ross, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch; John Coakley, Newark Star- | 


Eagle; Aubrey Taylor, | Washington 
Post; Ulric Bell, Louisville ‘Courier 
Journal, 


_E. Ross Bartley, Associated Press; | 
George E. Durno, International News 
Service and Clyde Beals, United Press | 
on the White House detail for their ser- | 
vices covered the funeral at the house. | 


PRESS CLUB PAYS TRIBUTE 


National 


Body Mourns Wilson, 13) 
Years Club Member 


{ 

Tribute to Woodrow Wilson, for 13° 
vears a member of the National Press | 
Club, Washington, D. C., was paid by | 
that organization in a resolution passed 
Feb. 5 
“Woodrow Wilson endeared himself to | 
the membership of this club, not only 
upon the occasions of his many visits to’ 
the clubhouse, but in close professional | 
contact with the members of the corps,” 
the resolution reads. | 
“The National Press Club will retain’ 
the living memory of its distinguished | 
fellow. It is with the conviction that) 
his sterling character and his “ame]) 
domitable courage will be an inspiration | 
to his countrymen for generations that) 
the members of the National Press Club) 
now record their deep personal loss.” | 
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XADIO DISCUSSED AS PRESS THREAT OR PROMISE 


sroadcasting Now Called Unprofitable But Invention May Alter Situation, 
Portends Revolutionary Methods in News Service 


Telegraphy 


‘ECTIONS of the people of the 
United States on last Sunday 

orning heard, by means of radio-broad- 
isting, the news of the death of Wood- 
yw Wilson, at Washington. How many 
ere listening-in during the early morn- 
g hours of Sunday may only be guessed, 
at surely the total number would be 
aly a minor fraction of the citizenship. 
s usual, it was the newspaper press that 
formed the whole population of this 
‘emendots news event. 

Approximately, fifty newspapers in the 
Inited States now operate, directly or 
rough established stations, radio broad- 
isting outfits. It cannot be said, there- 
yre, that American journalism has lacked 
ision and enterprise to participate in 
vis wonder in an age of bewildering 
ronders in the communications field. 

‘To date general broadcasting has had 
s its only commercial base the manu- 
acture and sale of equipment. - News- 
apers which ‘have been-forward in pub- 
shing radio news and feature and have 
yeally broadcast entertainment and in- 
ormation, have attracted the bulk of 
adio advertising, the lineage becoming 
iteresting to some newspapers. The 
ews service has been unsatisfactory, be- 
ause the several great news agencies 
ave, except in instances, prohibited the 
se of their despatches and the local news 
f Associated Press newspapers has been 
estricted by the usual safeguards. 

The experience of the Detroit News, 
vhich claims to have been the first large 
ewspaper to establish a national broad- 
asting station, has been unprofitable as 
commercial venture, according to Lee 
i. White, representative of that news- 
aper, who recently informed the New 
ersey Newspaper Institute that “radio 
osts the Detroit News $150,000 a year, 
3 a splendid service to the public, but we 
eceive nothing in return. We have ex- 
erienced no increase in subscription, and 
he advertising returns are negligible.” 
Mr. White pointed out that the Detroit 
Yews radio plant occupies 3,000 square 
eet of office space and cost the newspaper 
200,000 to install. It requires employ- 
rent of six radio engineers. He thought 
ewspaper proprietors should profit by the 
Yetroit News’ experience, and stay out of 
adio. 
| That practical advice again raises the 
ueStion whether radio is a threat or 
romise to the established newspaper. As 
ow constituted, there is absolutely no 
uestion that radio broadcasting is ex- 
ensive without counter balancing reve- 


ue, leaving nothing for the venture save 
atangible good will and_ enterprise 
irestige. 


However, the radio art is highly pro- 
‘ressive, as the amazing developments of 
he past three years have shown. 

There is marked advancement at pres- 
nt, for instance, in so-called ‘wired wire- 
ess,’ meaning that radio impulses may be 
ontrolled and directed along wire routes, 
vithout any interference with the wire 
junctions. Thus it might be possible to 
nake a second or “phantom” use of tele- 
traph, telephone or electric light wire 
ystems, with controlled radio. 
Radio experts are discussing inven- 
ions leading to a broadcasting service 
vhich could be so controlled as to make 
{ commercially profitable. For instance, 
tse of phantom control over a great city’s 
lectric light system. Everyone who has 
lectric light wires might have a receiv- 
ag outfit which would operate when 
turned on” by a key, furnished by the 
ervice, for a weekly or monthly charge. 
No one could listen-in unless possessed of 
key. 

One promising commercial venture of 
his sort is now being promoted. It is 
lieved that well known entertainment 
jeatures can be cornered and new ones 
eveloped. On a commercial basis the 
jontrolled radio broadcasting concerns 


By MARLEN PEW 


would be able to pay for concessions at 
ball parks, race courses, opera houses 
and concert and lecture halls, and so forth. 
Of course, the promoters also have in 
consideration the transmission of various 
grades of news. 

An interesting speculation is whether, 
if this scheme becomes _ scientifically 
sound, it is not something which news- 
papers themselves will sooner or later 
participate in as local auxiliaries of news- 
paper plants. The question also arises 
whether controlled radio will not be used 
in competition with newspapers, both on 


printing machines. The Associated Press 
has also announced its experimentation 
with a similar system, and there are 
other rival. systems in the offing. 
Considering the huge costs of leased 
telephone or telegraph wires for Morse 
transmission of news, averaging perhaps 
$12 or $14 per mile per year, for various 
hours of the day, and wages of sending 
and receiving telegraph operators now 
the highest ever paid, the relative cost 
of installation and maintenance of the au- 
tomatic radio systems is amazingly small. 
A sizable transmission plant, fit, for in- 


WHAT ARE THE FUTURE USES OF RADIO 
BY THE PRESS? 


WILL the day come when the average citizen will possess a 
radio receiver for which he will buy service as he now 


buys telephone, gas, water, electric light service? 


tends in that direction. 
now declared unprofitable. 


Invention 


Radio broadcasting by newspapers is 
Will science make it profitable? 


Huge volume of telegraph material is soon promised by news 
agencies through speedy radio telegraph printers, 


the editorial and advertising sides, if it 
is independent of established newspapers. 

The organized press has never shown 
excitement over any threatening aspect of 
radio, because no matter how much it 
may be controlled and commercialized, it 
possesses physical difficulties which, in 
general terms, makes it a poor competitor 
for the established newspaper. These 
difficulties include the impossibility of 
exercise of the selective processes of the 
reader—he sits at his radio and takes 
what is being sent, whether he likes it or 
not, and he takes the full dose. 

With a newspaper the eye skips around 
on printed pages, selecting that which it 
desires as food. Who will be willing to 
sit through a radio reading of crop re- 
ports to get a craved baseball tidbit? 
Will men retire when women’s features 
are being read, and will women turn to 
the phonograph for relief when tomor- 
row’s racing entries are flowing from the 
loud speaker? Furthermore, will trans- 
portation companies equip their cars with 
radio to entertain the morning and eve- 
ning trippers ? 

Broadcast radio news service is ef- 
ficient when it deals with fixed, scheduled 
events. There is no question that radio 
reporting of a prize fight, ball game, 


®President’s speech, is in many respects 


superior to any reporting possible on the 
printed page. It is instantaneous. You 
feel in actual contact with the event. A 
clever observer tells you more than a re- 
porter could write or a newspaper print. 
You get color, atmosphere and a sense of 
miraculous presence. 

It is evident that the possibilities of 
local radio broadcasting run into the 
newspaper field, and however unprofitable 
the present stage of the art may be as a 
newspaper fixture Epitor & PUBLISHER 
respectfully suggests that the organized 
press keep its eye on radio development, 
looking to invention that will make it as 
commercial as telephone, electric light, or 
gas service. 

It is in the field of press service that 
radio promises to show early practical re- 
sults. For two years, and more, the old 
dream of automatic transmission and re- 
ception of huge volumes of news without 
the use of wires has been a reality. The 
great Hearst organization possesses thor- 
oughly tested and practical radio equip- 
ment which makes possible the transmis- 
sion of hundreds of words per minute, 
over distances of hundreds of miles, with 
reception in .Roman characters on the 
letter-width tape of standard telegraph 


stance, to cover an area from the lakes to 
Memphis, Pittsburgh to Omaha, could be 
installed for from $25,000 to $40,000, and 
receiving plants could be installed in the 
scores of cities and towns of that area at 
an average cost of from $1,000 to $1,500 
each, according to recent estimates of 
competent engineers. 

The secret of this portentous advance- 
ment in press service, which promises 
huge volume of telegraph press material, 
and some day even radioed pictures, lies 
not in the automatic sending and receiv- 
ing instruments, for they are identical 
with those now commonly used in Morse 
service, but in a sensitive little relay in- 
vention which has as its function what 
might tbe described as the capture of the 
radio impulse from the air and the string- 
ing of it on a short wire attached to the 
receiving instrument. 

There are now several such relay in- 
struments with, of course, some more or 
less valuable attachments and circuits. 
The Hearst system, the original creation 
of a clever young Buffalo engineer, Wil- 
liam G. H. Finch, has been developed to 
operate several radio impulses at one 
time, each operating a receiving set, but 
when one considers that one stream of 
transmission will yield possibly 200 words 
per minute, in contrast to the possible 
30 words now possible in Morse teleg- 
raphy, the question arises whether any 


editor could print greater volume, or 
even have it read. 
The systems which Associated Press 


and Hearst have announced as possible 
practical installations of the near future, 
possess the secret feature. The stream 
of dots sent by the automatic transmit- 
ters flows so rapidly through the air that 
no human ear could decipher them,’ and 
secret codes also prevent listening-in or 
“swiping.” 

If 200 words per minute can be han- 
dled, it means that a 10,000 word Presi- 
dent’s message, for instance, could be 
handled complete in less than an hour. 
This gives a vision of the undreamed vol- 
ume and speed of the proposed system. 

Among the practical questions which 
must be solved is the one regarding 
formation of circuits. Sectional Morse 
circuits permit of quick exchange of 
news. If the circuit lies between New 
York and Washington, of course Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, Camden, Trenton and 
Newark are intermediate normally re- 
ceiving points, but if great news suddenly 
occurs at Newark the operator who has 
been receiving instantly becomes a 


While Automatic Radio 


Operations. 


sender. If the news is of great national 
importance, Newark instantly becomes 
the news center of the whole nation. 

With radio operation, all must flow 
from central sending stations, and this 
intimate news exchange feature is lost. 
The ‘logical answer to this objection is 
that a possible 85 per cent of the news 
carried on press wires originates at New 
York, Washington, Chicago, New Or- 
leans, San Francisco, Seattle and Los 
Angeles, and points where sending radio 
plants would naturally be located, and 
if &5 per cent of the product is being 
handled with such unprecedented speed 
and volume as 200 words per minute, the 
collection of the remaining 15 per cent 
from “way points” might very well be 
done somewhat slower than usual by 
means of long-distance telephone and 
“overhead” special wiring. 

The ideal of a radio press service cov- 
ering of the country is, of course, state 
units. 

For feature services, such as financial 
and sporting wire services, where prac- 
tically all sending is from a few central 
points, the exchange feature is not in- 
volved. 
The advantages of owning and control- 
ling transmission services without any de- 
pendence upon the crowded lines of the 
present large carriers, are self-evident, 
and in the larger, international aspects, 
independent automatic f 


radio for 
communications is today one of the most 
engaging promises of the future, worthy 
of the study of the organized industry. 
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GROZIER DENIES RUMORS 


‘Boston Post Not for Sale,”’ is Editorial 


Announcement 


Edwin A. Grozier, treasurer, Post Pub- 
lishing Company, and editor and pub- 
lisher, Boston (‘Mass.) Post, has taken 
occasion to deny rumors circulated around 
Boston to the effect the Post was for 
sale. 

“The Boston Post is not and has not 
been for sale for 32 years,” he declared in 
a signed statement appearing on that 
newspaper’s editorial page. 

“The large majority of stock in the 
Post Publishing Company, which owns 
and operates the Boston Post, is owned 
by the undersigned and is unpledged to 
anybody or any institution. Moreover, 
neither the company nor the undersigned 
owes anybody a dollar, aside from cur- 


rent normal monthly bills.” 


Camden Daily Changes Hands 


William A. Searle, president and gen- 
eral manager, Camden Publishing Com- 
pany, relinquished control of the Camden 
(N. J.) Post-Telegram, Feb. 1. The for- 
mer management, headed by F. F. Pat- 
terson, Jr., with Frank E. Albright as 
managing editor, assumed charge. Searle’s 
company had directed the newspaper. since 
Oct. 1, 1923, Searle leaves newspaper 
work to attend to other interests. 


Glove Industry Plans Campaign 


Newspapers are to be used in conjunc- 
tion with direct mail in an intensive na- 
tional advertising campaign to stimulate 
the wearing of gloves, the glove indus- 
tries’ advertising committee has an- 
nounced. The drive will be conducted 
co-operatively by the glove industry and 
allied trades. 


Celebrate 75th Anniversary 
Publishers of the Hudson (N. Y.) 


Daily Star gave a dinner to their em 


ployees Jan. 26, in commemoration of 


75th anniversary of the founding of the 


newspaper. 
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OHIO DAILIES ASK LIBEL 
LAW REVISION 


Appoint Committee to Confer With 
Attorney at Columbus Meet— 
Snyder Re-elected President 


—Hooper Secretary 


(By Telegraph to Evitor & PUBLISHER) 


CoLumBus, O., Feb. 6.—The need of re- 
vision of the libel laws of the state and 
the advisability of editors laying more 
stress upon the kind of men who are 
elected to the state legislature, were two 
of the main points brought out by mem- 
bers of the Ohio Associated Dailies, who 
held their 39th annual meeting in Colum- 
bus, Feb. 4, 5 and 6. 

A. E, Bergener of the Cleveland News; 
W. F. Wiley, of the Cincinnati En- 
quirer; Grove Patterson, of the Toledo 
Blade; Harry Taylor, of the Portsmouth 
Times, and E. C. Dix, of the Wooster 
Daily Record were appointed as a com- 
mittee to confer with an expert libel at- 
torney with a view to making recom- 
mendations to the state legislature. 
Action was taken on the matter after 
several editors had complained of being 
imposed upon by libel suers. 

Roscoe Carle of the Fostoria Times 
urged the various editors to insist, 
through editerial opinion, upon the selec- 
tion of better men in both parties to the 
legislature. A great stride can be made 
in this direction, he said if editors will 
only forget petty jealousies and work for 
the good of the public at large. 

All officers of the association with the 
exception of the secretary were re-elected 
for another year at the annual election 
held the second day of the conference. 
Officers are: President, R. C. Snyder, 
Norwalk Reflector-Herald; first vice- 
president, E. E. Cook, editor-in-chief of 
the Ohio Group of Scripps-Howard 
League; second vice-president, George 
Taylor, Portsmouth Times; treasurer, 
Alfred Hazwell, Bowling Green Sentinel- 
Tribune, and secretary, Professor Osman 
C. Hooper, journalism department, Ohio 
State University. 

Approximately 75 newspapers out of 
the 130 small city dailies in the state had 
representatives at the meeting. A com- 
mittee was appointed to work out plans 
to get more of the papers into active 
membership next year, 

A resolution in memory of Woodrow 
Wilson was offered by professor Hooper 
at the Wednesday morning meeting. 

Speakers, Wednesday morning’ included 
W. T. Johnson of Findlay, Carlisle 
Adams of Canton, and Cecil B. Trace- 
well, president of the Columbus Adver- 
tising Club. 

Other speakers on shop topics in- 
cluded Roy 'D. Moore, of the Marion 
Star; Ralph Peters, of the Defiance 
Crescent-News, and Frank B. Pauly of 
the Middletown Journal. Professor 
Hooper of the Ohio State University 
journalism department explained the 
method used in linking up the teaching 
of the department with actual practice on 
a newspaper.’ 

Malcolm Jennings, Columbus resident 
and close personal friend of the late 
Warren G. Harding, gave a “toast to a 
departed brother” at the dinner which 
closed the conference. Karl Bickel, 
president, United Press, gave an ex- 
tended account of his recent tour of 
Europe. He expressed the opinion that 
the near future will see a decided im- 
provement in the status of Russia and 
nearby countries. Harry Hershfield, of 
New York, cartoonist for the Internation- 
al Feature Service, gave a short humor- 
ous address. 

Speaking on “Editorial Direction” be- 
fore the meeting of Associated Dailies 
Tuesday evening, Grove Patterson of the 
Toledo Blade gave an interesting division 
of the importance of news. By the great 
majority, news is read in the following 
order, he said: obituary notices, weather 
reports, fires, and domestic entanglements. 
He declared these four branches to be 
leaders in popularity, according to 
personal investigations he has made in 
Detroit and Toledo. 

Mr. Patterson recommended that there 
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KANSANS LEAVE ROUND TABLE FOR “LONG GROANING BOARD” 


Chefs waited impatiently while members of the Kansas Editorial Association paused at the brink of their banquet to have their picture 


taken. The banquet was part of the program of the annual meeting of that organization held in Wichita recently, 


Editors and their 


wives were guests on this occasion of the publishers of Wichita and the local Allied Printing Trades. 


be less display given to news and _pic- 
tures of doubtful taste and tone than is 
now the custom by some papers. 

Tuesday afternoon the publishers paid 
tribute to those of the newspaper pro- 
fession who have died during the year. 
The report of the memorial committee 
honored Warren G. Harding, James W. 
Faulkner, and James V. McCann, and 
others who have been lost to Ohio 
Journalism. 

Plans for the J. W. Faulkner Memorial 
Foundation were outlined. Contributions 
to the fund are being received and about 
$8,000.00 is on hand. 

The awards in the newspaper contest, 
chiefly for daily papers in cities of less 
than 25,000 population were as follows: 

Class 6, headed local news—first, Findlay 
Republican; second, Middletown Journal; third, 
Hamilton Journal. Class 7, unheaded local 
news—first. Bowling Green Sentinel-Tribune; 
Findlay Republican; Defiance Crescent-News. 
Class 8, symmetrical front page make-up—first, 
Lorain Times-Herald; second, Hamilton Jour- 
nal; third, Marietta Register. Class. 9, un- 
symmetrical front page make-up—Wilmington 
News-Journal; Wooster Record; Defiance 
Crescent News. Class 10, editorials, Marietta 
Register; Findlay Republican; Troy News. 

J. D. Chamberlain, managing editor, Mari- 
etta Register, carried off majority honors, his 
paper being awarded first place for editorials, 


third place in competition for the best sym- 
metrical front page make-up, and honorable 
mention for headed local news. 


The Toledo Blade was declared to maintain 
the best farm page of any large Ohio news- 
paper, closely followed by the Toledo News 
Bee and the Cleveland Press. 

Awards in group 1, comprising weekly and 
semi-weekly papers, were announced by Pro- 
fessor Adams at the meeting of the Buckeye 
Press Association. Thursday. They were: Class 
1, best local news headed: Norwood Enter- 
prise; Troy Miami Union; Putnam County 
Sentinel. Class 2, best county correspond- 
ence: Medina County Gazette; Mt. Gilead (O.) 
Morrow County Sentinel; Chardon (O.) 
Geauga Republican Record. Class .3, - best 
symmetrical front page make-up: Waynesfield 
Chronicle; West Union Peoples’ Defender; 
Marysville Tribune. Class 4, best unsymmet- 
rical front page make-up: Georgetown News: 
Democrat; Newton Falls Herald; Medina Sen- 
tinel. 


N. Y. NEWSIES CELEBRATE 


Annual Entertainment and Reception 
Set for February 12 


New York’s newsboys and newsdealers 
will hold their annual entertainment and 
reception at Webster Hall, the night of 
Feb, 12. Harry Walsh, president, News- 
boys and Newsdealers Protective Asso- 
ciation, will be master of ceremonies. 

An elaborate program has _ been 
planned, featuring topnotchers in sport 
and theatre circles, including Harry 
Wills, challenger for the heavyweight 
championship; Eddie Cantor, star of 
“Kid Boots,” and possibly Jack Dempsey. 

Circulation managers of New York 
dailies who will attend the celebration in- 
clude: J. M, Annenberg and Abraham 
Newman, New York Evening Post; 
James Winters, Telegram and Evening 
Mail; Louis F. Gautier, the Commercial ; 
Julius Stolz, the Evening World; Claude 
Sandkam, the Tribune; FE. T. Cox, repre- 
senting Hearst magazines; Ben Bloom, 
the American; Joe Bannon, the Evening 
Journal; J. E. Hasenack, Sun & Globe 
and Herald; and Charles D, Flanagan, 
the Times. 


TENNIS GROUP BANS 
“AUTHOR PLAYERS” 


National Association Will Class as Pro- 
fessional Members Who Write for 
“Substantial Compensation,” 
Effective Jan. 1, 1925 


The United States Lawn Tennis As- 
sociation put a ban on “author players” 
at its annual meeting in New York, Feb. 
2, when delegates by a vote of 47,196 to 
6,250 favored a resolution offered by the 
Amateur Rule Committee making it im- 
possible for players to make a business 
of the sport and still retain their amateur 
status. 


Since a number of players have already 
entered into contracts for this year, the 
new interpretation does not go into effect 
until Jan. 1, 1925. 


William T. Tilden 2d, national cham- 
pion, who has expressed strong opposi- 
tion to the anti-writing resolution, was 
not present at the meeting. Most of the 
opposition to the resolution was voted 
by Philadelphia, with 4,200-odd votes. 
Boston also is understood to have voted 
against the proposition. 

The new interpretation of the amateur 
rule reads as follows: 


“A player who writes articles on ten- 
nis for newspapers, magazines, peri- 
odicals, or pamphlets and receives there- 
for substantial compensation, pecuniary 
gain, or emolument contemporarily with 
his engaging in tennis competitions, vio- 
lates the said provisions of the Amateur 
‘Rule and shall be declared ineligible to 
compete in tournaments held under the 
auspices of the United States Lawn Ten- 
nis Association. But it is not intended 
hereby to declare a person ineligible who 
has for many years been engaged in the 
business of writing articles as his per- 
manent and only business, and whose in- 
come from such business is not substan- 
tially affected by his playing tennis.” 

Tilden and Vincent Richards have been 
writing regularly for newspaper publi- 
cation. 


TO WAR ON PRESS AGENTS 


Wisconsin Editors Fight Free Publicity 
—Officers Re-Elected 


Wisconsin editors declared war on the 
paid press agent at the annual meeting, 
Wisconsin Press Association, Milwaukee, 
January 31 to February 2. All officers 
were re-elected for 1924. More than 
100 editors attended. 

Stephen Bolles, editor, Janesville 
Gazette, lead the attack on free publicity. 

Newspaper editors constitute a verita- 
ble sucker list eagerly used by publicity 
agents as a dumping ground for their 
gold bricks, he said, and suggested the 
editors invest in a liberal supply of waste 
paper baskets. 

Officers re-elected are: John A. Kuy- 
pers, De Pere, president; Merlin Hull, 
Black River Falls, vice-president: Louis 


H. Zimmerman, Burlington, secretar 
treasurer. 

Wisconsin Franklin Club held joi 
sessions with the editors, electing t 
following officers: H.C Hanson, Mar 
nette, president; F. A. R. Van Mete 
New Richmond, vice-president ; and Ea 
C.  Goettmann, Oshkosh,  secretar 
treasurer. 


WINTERS GIVEN DINNER 


Circulation Manager, N. Y. Telegrai 
and Evening Mail, Honored 


James J. ‘Winters, circulation manage 
New York Telegram and Evening Ma’ 
was given a testimonial dinner Jan. 3, t 
his friends and business associates. F 
was presented with a platinum wate 
James Brady, circulation manager, Ne 
York City Record, was toastmaster. 

‘More than 300 attended the dinner, it 
cluding F. A. Walker, publisher, Teli 
gram and Evening Mail; James Hasei 
ack, director of circulation, New Yor 
Herald and Sun & Globe; Paul Sargean 
circulation manager, New York Heralc| 
and Peter J. Brady, supervisor of tt 
City Record. 


Contractors File $25,000 Libel Suit 


Campbellton Graphic Publishing Con 
pany, publishers of the Campbellton (2 
B.) Graphic, have been made defendani 
in a suit for libel instituted fby tt 
Stephen Construction Company of S 
John, N. B. ‘Damages to the extent ¢ 
$25,000.are claimed, because of the pul 
lication of statements, .alleged by th 
plaintiffs to be derogatory. The cas 
will be heard in the near future. 


Revised Journalism Text Issued 


A revised edition of “Essentials i 
Journalism,” by Ditector H. F, Harring 
ton and T. T. Frankenberg of the Medi 
School. of Journalism, Northwester 
University, has just come from th 
press. The introduction to the volume : 
by Col. R. R. McCormick, co-edito: 


Chicago Tribune. 


Four Cities Want A. A. A. A. Meet 


Four cities are already clamoring t 
be site of the next convention of th 
American Association of Advertisin 
Agencies, James J. O’Shaughnessy re 
ports. They are: Cleveland, Chicage 
Cincinnati, and Louisville. The meet i 
scheduled for Oct. 7. 


Hecht-Smith Fined $1,000 Each | 


Ben Hecht and Wallace Smith, forme 
Chicago newspaper men and author am 
illustrator respectively of “Fantasitt) 
Mallare,”’ were fined $1,000 each by Fed) 
eral Judge Lindley, Feb. 4. They hat 
entered pleas of nolle contendere t 
charges of sending obscene matter throug] 
the mails. 


Every day, everybody, everywher| 


reads American newspapers. 


| 


‘UNION ENDS PARLEYS 
WITH N. Y. PAPERS 


ublishers Offer Renewal of Present 
Wages and Hours, but Printers 

: Firmly Demand 6-Hour Day 

and $14 ~— Increase 


Negotiations were broken off Feb. 1, by 
Pypographical Union No. 6, ending six 
reeks’ efforts to effect a new scale and 
yorking agreement with the Publishers’ 
Association of New York City. Offers 
ly the latter to continue the present wages 
id working hours were rejected by the 
‘nion committee, which is standing firm 
or its proposed increase of $14 a week 
‘nd the reduction of the working period 
‘o six hours, as outlined in Enprror. & 
PUBLISHER recently, 
| Official notice of the rupture of the 
lonference was given by the union in the 
ollowing entry on the meeting of the 
oint committee last Friday : 

“The union’s committee, in face of the 
ituation which confronts it at the present 
ime, is agreed that there is no other 
ourse left open but to cease further 
‘egotiations and await instructions from 
he union.” 

Directions are expected from a general 

neeting of the union February 10, at 
vhich the scale committee will report. 
| Fifty-eight sections of the contract 
yroposed by the union committee have 
yeen agreed upon by both committees, 
ubject to ratification by union and pub- 
ishers. Twenty-one sections are still 
ypen, after 27 conferences, totalling 77% 
ours. Nearly all the open sections bear 
mm wage questions. Differences which 
feveloped in the discussions became 
narked during the last two meetings. 
_ The union committee asserted that any 
offer of increased wages must be accom- 
yanied by an offer of shorter hours, to 
which the publishers replied that they 
would not agree in conciliation proceed- 
ngs to any reduction in hours. 

The publishers then offered to continue 
the present wages and hours under the 
aew contract. The union countered by 
-equesting the publishers to put in writ- 
ing their position on each section still in 
Hispute. This the publishers refused to 
do, taking the position that the minutes 
recorded the action on all sections not 
yet settled. 

President Leon Rouse of the union then 
asked what the publishers would offer 
as a counter-proposal to the union’s pro- 
posed $72 for 36 hours of night work. 

The publishers answered that in the 
event that conciliation failed they re- 
served the right to submit any proposal 
determined upon in place of sections on 
which agreement had not been reached, 
and that they would make no statement 
as to what they would substitute for such 
sections. 

In two sentences, the situation can be 
summed up as follows: 

The union has not receded from its 
first demands for a six-hour shift and 
a wage increase of $14 over the basic 
weekly wage now paid. 

The publishers have refused to grant 
any change in the hours in conciliation 
and have offered renewal of the present 
arrangement. 


MOVE TOWARD OPEN SHOP 


Oklahoma City Employing Printers 
Form Groups to Investigate 


Following organization of the Okla- 
noma City Employing Printers’ Associa- 
tion late last month, 16 printing estab- 
lishments are now seeking to put into 
effect an open shop plan for employing 
printers. A committee has been ap- 
pointed to investigate the feasibility of 
the project. 

Printing establishments making up the 
membership include the Harlow Publish- 
ing Company, the O. K. Printing Com- 
pany, the Oklahoma Engraving and 
Printing Company, the Oklahoma Live 

Stock News, the Western Newspaper 
Union, the Western Bank Supply Com- 
pany, the Warden Printing Company, the 
Walker-Taylor Company, Turnbull-Rus- 
sel Company, Times-Journal Publishing 
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An Aduertising Creed 


By W. G. BRYAN 


Copyright 1924, by the W. G. Bryan Organization 

BELIEVE, with one of the foremost Apostles of Advertising, 

That the first requisite of success is not to achieve the dollar but to 
confer a benefit—and the rewards will come automatically and as a matter 
of course. 

That when advertising makes a successful sale it must also make a friend. 
That falsehood makes for friction, while truth is a lubricant. 

That the fraudulent withers before the fact. 

That righteousness is a form of common sense. 

That commerce is eminently a divine calling. 

And that business is the science of human service. 

I BELIEVE, with one of the foremost Sales and Efficiency Experts, 

That Advertising is a Science, and the practice of it an Art worthy of one’s 
best thought and effort. 

That-it pays to be a Booster always—a Knocker never—and to play the 
game like a Gentleman. 

And that it is better to advocate a good cause with little reward than a 
bad one with ‘big. 

I BELIEVE, with one of the foremost Advertising Writers, 

That an Advertisement is great or little as a whole, not because of certain 
paragraphs. 

That men forget the wording in a moment. 

That they must not forget the impression. 

That the greatest stories are most simply told. 

That the story of the crucifixion as told by Saint Matthew is the greatest 
story told in any language. — 

And that never was a story told more simply or with less affectation, 

I BELIEVE, with one of the foremost Public-Service Corporations, 

That “The Voice with the Smile Wins.” 

That when talking through type, as with the telephone, it pays to remem- 
ber that the smile on the face, the twinkle in the eye, are invisible to 
our audience. 

That this being so, it is well to try to put the smile and twinkle in the tone. 
And that a careful choice of words will enhance the value of what we 
say—never forgetting that scolding is mon-productive of quick results. 

I BELIEVE, with one of America’s foremost Merchants, 

That if there is one enterprise on eatth that a “quitter” should leave 
severely alone, it is advertising. 

That to make a success of advertising one must be prepared to stick like 
a barnacle on a boat’s bottom. 

That advertising does not jerk—it pulls. And that the pull, though 
gentle at first, is steady and increases day by day and year by year until 
it exerts an irresistible power. 

I BELIEVE, with the Associated Advertising Clubs of America. 

That truth is the cornerstone of all honorable and successful business— 
truth not only in the printed word but in every phase of business con- 
nected with the creation, publication and dissemination of advertising. 
That there should be no double standard of morality involving buyer 
and seller of advertising or advertising materials. 

That as Government agencies insist on “full weight” circulation figures, 
so should they insist on “full-weight” delivery in every economical trans- 
action involved in advertising. 

I BELIEVE, with other wise men, 

That life is what we make it—and that business is a big part of life. 
That unless we are in it to win, it is better not to be in it at all. 
And that the man who labors for the love of it is the man who is doubly 
paid. 

That advertising is the fire under the boiler of business, and we must 
keep these fires hot if we expect to attain and maintain success. 

That one step won’t take you very far—you’ve got to keep on walking. 
That one word won't tell folks who you are—you’ve got to keep on talking. 
That co-operation is the most far-reaching business word in the English 
language. 

That to live up to its full meaning is to profit by advertising’s mightiest 
power. 

And that in advertising, as in all things, success has no foe but fear—no 
limitations save those that are our own. 

That, therefore, courage and confidence and energy in advertising are 
as sure to win—as sure to bring prosperity to us in the New Year—as 
the dawn of tomorrow brings a new day. 


Company, the Spenny Printing Company, 
the Smythe Printing Company, the Smith 
Type Shop, the Rice Print Shop, the 
Parry Printing Company, and the Indus- 
trial Printing Company. 

Gathings Walker is president of the 
newly organized association and J. B. 
Landers, secretary. 


ELECTROTYPERS STUDY SCALES 


Committee Meets in Columbus to Out- 
line Practical Cost Plan 


Scale committee of the International 
Association of Electrotypers of America, 
whose headquarters were recently trans- 
ferred from New York to Cleveland, 
were to meet at the office of H. G, Guit- 
eras, secretary, Cleveland, Saturday, Feb. 
9, to formulate a simple and practical 
cost plan for submission to the Western 
Conference, in Milwaukee, March 15. The 
committeemen are William Onink, of 
Buffalo, chairman; Frank W. Kreber, 


Columbus, O.; and Fred W. Gage, of 
Battle Creek, Mich. Mr. Kreber is 
chairman of the association’s cost com- 
mitee, and the Cleveland meeting is in 
the nature of joint gathering. 

As a starting point for the scale plan 
the committee will make use of data and 
preliminary plan developed in the indus- 
try two years ago. The committee will 
seek to improve upon this plan, boil it 
down to its most simple form, to express 
certain parts in such a way that the 
meaning will be brought out a little 
clearer, and to make such changes and 
additions as are deemed necessary to pre- 
sent the information and spirit of the 
plan in the most practical form for adop- 
tion by the industry in general. 

The scale committee, at a Cleveland 
session, Dec. 15, 1923, adopted a resolu- 
tion, requesting members to draw up and 
present in proof for consideration of the 
‘Milwaukee Conference, a new scale ap- 
proximately on this basis: Basic charge 
will be an unmounted copper electrotype. 
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SLEET STORMS PLAY 
HAVOC WITH WIRES 


Wireless Called in When Telegraph 
Communications Between New 
York and Chicago Fail— 
Mid-West Hard Hit 


Fierce storms, sweeping eastward from 
the middle west, completely cut off wire 
communications between Chicago and 
New York early this week and made 
transmission of news between the eastern 
and western coasts difficult. 

Associated Press reports it will be 
weeks before the service can be returned 
to normal, since hundreds of miles of 
poles have gone down under weight of 
snow and sleet, driven before high winds. 

From Monday night until late Wednes- 
day, ‘Associated Press maintained connec- 
tion with Chicago through a solitary line 
from St. Paul, which went down Wed- 
nesday morning, leaving Chicago in com- 
plete telegraphic isolation for several 
hours. 

The East to reach Chicago had to route 
dispatches from New York to Atlanta, 
which relayed them to St. Louis. The 
Missouri city -relayed them’ to Denver, 
and the Colorado city routed the dis- 
patches back to St. Paul. 

A. P. also relied on wireless, broad- 
casting dispatches from New York to 
St. Louis, where they. were received by 
the Post-Dispatch station and relayed 
to the station of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 

The United States Government also 
helped in the transmission of Associated 
Press news. Through permission of the 
Postmaster. General, the coast-to-coast 
wireless service maintained by the air 
mail was used, skeletonized reports go- 
ing to and from Hazelhurst Field, Hemp- 
stead, Long Island, to the Great Lakes 
naval station, Chicago. 

United Press maintained service to the 
coast by routing dispatches from New 
York to Montreal, where they were car- 
ried to Vancouver by way of Winnipeg 
over wires of the Canadian Pacific rail- 
road and the Canadian Northern. At 
Winnipeg news was relayed to St. Paul 
and points south. Vancouver served all 
west coast points and relayed as far 
back as Hastings, Neb. 

International News Service worked to 
undo the havoc wrought by the storm 
by using radio from station KYW, the 
Westinghouse World Crier, atop the 
Hearst Building, Chicago. International 
News Service dispatches, brought from 
the east coast over wires which had not 
been affected by the sleet storm, was 
broadcast in two 10-minute periods every 
hour. 

The Chicago Daily News radio station 
WMAQ, on the roof of the Hotel La- 

Salle, was busy until after 2 o’clock 
Tuesday morning, transmitting dispatches 
of the Associated Press for morning 
papers which would have had little news 
but for radio. Again Tuesday morning 
the service was resumed for the Asso- 
ciated Press, and intervals were set aside 
for listening in on messages being sent 
to Chicago. 

The Chicago Tribune News Service, 
which serves many newspapers between 
Chicago and the Pacific coast, transmit- 
ted its news reports through WJAZ, the 
Zenith-Edgewater Beach broadcasting 
station. There was only a slight delay 
before the dispatches were being trans- 
mitted with almost as much speed as un- 
der normal conditions. 


New Paper Mill for Portland 


Recently organized Portland (Ore.) 
Pulp and Paper Company will build a 
mill to cost approximately $1,200,000, ac- 
cording to plans announced last week. 
Plans for the plant provide for a total of 
10 buildings to be fitted with modern 
paper-making machinery. The mill is to 
be designed for the manufacture of kraft 
paper. The company is capitalized at 
$1,500,000. Officers are Roy H. Mills, 
president, J. Kaster, vice president; U: 
G. Boyer, treasurer; and N. J. Sykes, 
secretary. It is expected that construc- 
tion work will be begun in March. 
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KNOXVILLE SENTINEL 
SOLD TO TYSON 


Tennessee Manufacturer and Associates 
Buy from C. B. Johnson and Stock- 
holders—Consideration Withheld 


—Executive Staff Remains 


(By ‘Telegraph to Epitor & PuRLISHER) 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn., Feb. 3—General L. 
D. Tyson, a leading manufacturer of 
Tennessee and Brigadier General, 119th 
Brigade, 30th 
Division, A. E. 
F., and, associates 
have purchased 
the Knoxville 
Sentinel from 
Curtis B. Johnson 
and associates. 
Consideration was 
not made public. 
Stockholders of 
the Sentinel, 
whose holdings 
Tyson acquired 
are’ Curtis 'B. 
Johnson, Hugh 
M. Johnston, D. 
GS (Chraipanian, 
Wiley L. Morgan, Frank M. Haynes 
estate, H. A. Rouser, J. L. Clanton estate, 
H. L. Baker; A. J;; Russell, and E. L. 
Clark. 

General Tyson announced he  pur- 
chased the Sentinel as a greatly-to-be- 
desired business investment. Organiza- 
tion of the daily is to be unchanged. Mr. 
Tyson is to be president and publisher, 
J. H. Moore editor, and Wiley L. Mor- 
gan, vice-president and managing editor, 
and H. A. Rouser, business manager. Mr. 
Tyson on Feb. 2, disposed of his hold- 
ings in the Knoxville Spinning .Mills and 
Tennessee Mills to the Appalachian 
Mills,, and will devote his time to his 
newly acquired newspaper. 

Mr. Tyson was at one time Demo- 
cratic candidate for the United States 
Senate. He has been a resident of Knox- 
ville for 31 years. A graduate of West 
Point, 1883, he served 8 years in the 
regular army. He was commandant at 
the University of Tennessee. Later he 
studied law and entered law practice with 
the frm of Luckey, Sanford and Tyson, 
his partners being Major C. E. Luckey 
and. United States Supreme Court Judge 
Edward: T, Sanford. In-1898 he volun- 
teered for the Spanish-American war and 
organized the Sixth U. S. Volunteer In- 
fantry as its Colonel. For meritorious 
service he was breveted Brigadier Gen- 
eral. After the war he operated the 
Nashville street railway, acquired the 
Knoxville Woolen Mills, later converting 
it into Knoxville Cotton Mills. Subse- 
quently he established the Knoxville 
Spinning Company and Tennessee Mills. 
General Tyson volunteered in the World 
War, and was commissioned Brigadier 
General of the 30th Division. He went 
over seas and saw service in several 
drives. 

Curtis B. Johnson, retiring largest 
stockholder, has served in various capa- 
cities with the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association. He started his 
newspaper career as advertising manager 
of the Sentinel in 1897. He became busi- 
ness manager in 1902. He was asso- 
ciated with George Fort Milton in the 
purchase of the Chattanooga News in 
1909, simultaneously acquiring a one- 
third interest in the Knoxville Sentinel. 
In 1912 he sold his interest in the News 
to ‘Milton, purchasing outright Milton’s 
two-thirds interest in the Sentinel. In 
1916 he purchased the controlling stock 
of the Charlotte Observer, where, from 
now on, he will concentrate his time. 

Wiley Morgan, 25 years managing ed- 
itor of the Sentinel, will continue in the 
Same capacity, and will personally repre- 
sent General Tyson. J. H. Moore, pres- 
ent editor, and H. A. Rouser, present 
business manager, will continue in same 
capacity. 


Curtis B. JoHNson 


_ Advertisers invested over $600,000,000 
in American daily newspaper space dur- 


ing 1923. 


Editor & Publisher 


FOR VALUE RECEIVED— 
ONLY 


“Sears-Roebuck, the great mail 
order house, has devised another 
bureau, that of agriculture, where- 
by they hope to secure space in the 
various daily papers of the coun- 
try without paying anything for it. 

“Today we received from the 
Western Newspaper Union a page 
of what is termed the Annual 
Agricultural Reviews, featuring the 
cattle, corn, wheat, and other mar- 
kets for the year. The newspapers 
of the country have never been 
utilized by Sears-Roebuck, and we 
would suggest that the large cat- 
alog that has played a major part 
in their success, be utilized for this 
free publicity. We have our own 
news agencies gathering statistics, 
and are well able to protect the 
interests of our readers with def- 
inite information upon all of the 
subjects outlined by Sears-Roebuck. 

“If we would step into Sears- 
Roebuck’s place of business in 
Chicago and ask them for free 
linoleum or a rug’ for our new 
building, we know what the answer 
would be. Our answer on this free 
publicity is identical.”—Editorial, 
Sheboygan (Wis.) Press-Telegram. 


ANOTHER TENNESSEE TRANSFER 


Johnson City Staff Purchased by Chron- 
icle Publishing Company 


Johnson City (Tenn.) Staff has been 
purchased by the Chronicle Publishing 
Company, Johnson City, and effective 
Feb. 18, will be published from the 
(Chronicle plant. 

E. Munsey 
Slack, former 
publisher, the 
Staff, retains the 
mechanical equip- 
ment. He has not 
yet announced its 
disposal. 

The Chronicle 
Publishing ‘Com- 
pany owns and 
operates the John- 
son City Chroni- 
cle, a morning 
newspaper, found- 
ed as a weekly in 
1921, and changed 
to a daily in 1922. They will continue 
publication of the Staff, an evening news- 
paper. 

Executives of the publishing company 
are Guy L. Smith, president; ‘Carroll E. 
King, vice-president, managing editor 
and publicity director: and W. Gerald 
Goode, secy-treasurer and business 
manager. Mr. Slack is the controlling 
owner of the Bristol (Tenn.) Herald- 
Courier. 

His future plans have not been an- 
nounced. 


Guy L. Situ 


Chicago German Weekly Planned 


“Weckruf” (The Rally), a German 
language weekly, will appear in Chicago 
soon. The purpose of the paper, accord- 
ing to its backers, will be to interest both 
capital and labor in the “Rathenau doc- 
trine.” Walter Rathenau, former foreign 
minister of Germany and one of the vic- 
tims of the recent Berlin disturbances, 
urged the recognition of three factors in 
production—investment, management and 
labor. 


Merchants Using Handbill Ads 


Leading merchants of Lafayette, Ind., 
are co-operating in free distribution of 
a weekly four-page handbill, regular 
newspaper size, presenting the business of 
the different merchants by advertisements 
and news stories of the stores. It is 
entitled the Lafayette Store News. 
Church and lodge notices are inserted 
free as well as want ads from families. 

‘Chicago Tribune placed a 4-page ad in 
the N. Y. Times, Feb. 8, containing stories 
of successful advertisers, 
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COAST ELECTRIC FIRM 
CHOOSES DAILIES 


Placing 1924 Campaign in 119 News- 
papers in Five States—“‘They Reach 
People in Their Homes,’’ 
Official Declares 


PorTLAND, Ore., Feb. 6.—Officials of 
the Pacific States Electric Company at a 
recent conference in Portland, announced 
an extensive advertising campaign to be 
carried on throughout 1924 in 119 news- 
papers of Oregon, Washington, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada and Montana, extending 
into towns of even 2,500 population and 
centering in city dailies. 

The campaign is a continuation of simi- 
lar efforts already made by this company, 
which is the largest distributor of elec- 
trical apparatus in the West. The cam- 
paign is aimed as a tie-up between the 
company, electrical contractors, dealers, 
and the public. 

“In the fall of 1921,” declared D. E. 
Harris, vice-president of the company and 
general sales manager, “the company 
recognized its responsibility to the public, 
as well as to the contractors and retail- 
ers it serves. 

“The public would not accept the con- 
tractor or retailer as competent and 
eager to serve it economically, and the 
contractor lacked the overriding label 
with which to identify his service to the 
public. 

“Our company, through the newspapers, 
went to the public with our ‘check seal’ 
program. This solidified the contractors 
and retailers into a constructive type of 
service, and it carried a message of this 
service to the public. That the complete 
program has been a success is proved by 
increasing business and particularly by 
the increase in the average number of 
outlets being installed per job. I at- 
tribute no small part of this success to 
the ability of newspapers to reach people 
in their homes and to deliver a message 
that will be read and understood.” 

Evans & Barnhill, Inc., is the agency 
in charge of the campaign. 


LYONS TO BALTIMORE NEWS 


Leaves Sun to Become General Man- 


ager, Hearst Newspaper 


J. Thomas Lyons, national adver- 
tising manager, Baltimore Sun, has 
left that’ newspaper, and Feb. 4. be- 
came general 
manager,  Balti- 
more News, a 
Hearst  publica- 
tion. John E. 
Cullen, publisher 
of both the News 
and American 
since last April, 
will continue as 
financial manager 
of Hearst’s Balti- 
more interests, 
and publisher of 
the morning and 
Sunday  Ameri- 
can. 

Lyons was with 
the Sun 8 years, where he organized the 
service department for national adver- 
tisers. Before that he was in the ad- 
vertising department of the News. 

He is president of the Baltimore Ki- 
wanis Club. 


J. Tuomas Lyons 


PULITZER ON FOREIGN NEWS 


Reminds Paris Correspondents Respon- 
sibilities Have Increased 


Newspaper. readers in the United 
States appear to be reading European 
news with interest, which survives the 
war, Ralph Pulitzer, president, Press 
Publishing Company, declared in a 
luncheon speech before the Anglo- 
American Press Association, Feb. OF in 
Paris. He reminded correspondents of 
their responsibilities in enlightening pub- 
lic opinion at home. Walter Lippmann, 
World editorial staff also spoke. 

Realization undoubtedly is spreading 


that the European situation affects ey. 
ditions in the United States, Pulit: 
said, | 

Lippmann pointed out the task of | 
modern correspondent is growing | 
creasingly difficult. 

Since the war, he said, the newspaj! 
man abroad is required to deal w}| 
political personages, economic moveme} 
and financial entanglements in their } 
terrelation. 


A MOUNTAIN OF BOOKS | 


Six Thousand Received, 2,000 RB 
viewed Annually by N. Y. Times 


q 

Nearly 200 new books were receiy! 
by the book department of the Ni 
York Times, during one week, recent) 
a new high record. The Times claims. 
receives each year more books for revit 
than any other newspaper in the wor 
The list totals more than 6,000 annual : 

These books come from all corners 
the globe—from France, Italy, German 
Russia, China, Japan and Australia. . 

Forty reviewers each week write 
reviews. The rest of the books are di 
carded, receiving mention only in f¢) 
“Latest Publications” columns. 

To Brooks Atkinson, book review ec 
tor, falls the task of picking which boc 
will have the distinction of a Times r_ 
view. 

“It’s a hit or miss proposition,” || 
said, 

Mr. Atkinson is a young man, bas] 
ful about his age. He was graduat 
from Harvard, class of 1917. To Epri 
& PusBLisHER he explained the diffien| 
ties of his job. . 

“Books are chosen for review for the 
subject matter and news value prima. 
ily,” he said. “Literary merit is not th 
hrst consideration. 

“We try to present our readers mi. 
merely criticism, but information, 
that they will know whether or not the 
want to buy the book.” 


Massachusetts Issues Billboard Rules | 


Highway division of the ‘Massachusett 
State Department of Public Works rm) 
cently made public the rules and regul:| 
tions governing billboards and other oui. 
door advertising signs, which it has ha| 
In preparation for several months. Unde. 
these rules no sign is permitted withi| 
50 feet of a highway. <A sign of n¢| 
more than 32 square feet. will be per 
mitted within 100 feet and not less tha 
90 feet. A sign 12 x 25 feet will b| 
permitted between 100 and 300 feet. Be 
yond 300 feet the size may be 14 x 5) 
feet, but this is the limit of size per 
mited. No billboards or signs are here 
after to be permitted within 300 feet o. 
parks or public reservations. Under th’ 
new rules, painting or affixing of any ad 
vertising matter upon rocks or: trees, 0) 
upon fences or poles within 50 feet of : 
public highway, or upon the walls o 
buildings will ibe prohibited. 


England Missing Bok Publicity - 


Interest of the American public and th 
American government in the Bok $100, 
000 peace plan is not shared by England) 
in fact, scarcely any accounts of the plat 
have been printed, S, K. Ratcliffe 
London journalist, author and lecturer 
said in an address on “England, Franet 
and the Future” at the Old South Meet 
ing House forum, Boston, Janeare 


Zangwill Condemns U. S. Press | 


_ Israel Zangwill, speaking in Spring: 
field recently, declared the press is “the 
worst feature of America.” He said he 
had been maligned by newspapers “é 
great deal and often.” He scored what 
he called “an air of ‘let it slide?” which, 
- at he had noticed, especially in New 

ork. i 


Pulp Hearings Continue 
_E. H. Finlayson, Dominion of Canada! 
forester, and secretary, Royal Commis-| 
sion on Pulpwood, has announced. the | 
probable Quebec schedule of hearings as 
follows: Montreal, Feb. 11, 12, 13 and 14, 
Quebec, Feb. 18, 19, 20 and 21. 4 


; 


focal or national lineage, 


DAILIES DIFFER WIDELY 


Editor & Publisher 


IN DIVIDING 


LOCAL FROM NATIONAL COPY 


Advertising Managers of Representative Newspapers Have No 


Uniform Rule for Classification, 
Survey Shows 
OW to determine satisfactorily what Paper No, 3 (Pennsylvania)—1. Our 


is local, what national advertising, is 
a question which continues to perplex 
many advertising managers. Hard and 
fast rules, once adopted, have been found 
inadequate to cover new situations gov- 
erning later accounts. A wide divergence 
of opinion exists among various success- 


ful dailies. 


Among accounts difficult to define are 
chain store advertisements such as Regal 
Shoes, etc., where the store is managed 
locally, but the copy sometimes is ordered 
by a national agency. 

Automobile advertising, where 50 per 
cent of the charge is billed to the dis- 
tributor, and 50 per cent is billed to the 
manufacturer, is another problem. 

The appeal which a piece of copy 
makes should determine whether it is 
according to a 
District of Columbia daily. Where the 
appeal is in behalf of general distribution 
and sale, then it should be rated national ; 
when the appeal is in behalf of strictly 
localized selling, the lineage should be 
local, it states. 

Just how representative dailies in vari- 
ous states are settling this problem of 
classification is shown in the answers to 
the following questions, propounded first 
by the St. Louis Post Dispatch, and sub- 


“mitted to a list of prominent sectional 


newspapers : 

1. What are the factors determining 
whether an account is measured as local 
or national advertising? 

2. If one of your local manufacturers 
places advertising with you through a 
local agency, is it considered local or 
fiational advertising ? 

3. How do you construe automobile 
advertising where the copy is ordered by 
the agency, but a portion of the cost is 
billed direct to the local dealer? 

4. How do you construe the advertis- 
ing of chain stores, such as Regal shoes 
or Truly Warner hats, where the copy is 
received from and billed to an advertis- 
ing agency? 

Replies from the various dailies follow : 

Paper No. 1 (Indiana)—l. An ac- 
count is considered local if it originates 
within our own local territory. 

2. Copy of a local manufacturer placed 
through a local agency may be classed 
as either local or national, the choice lying 
wholly with the agency and their client. 
If billed at local rates no discounts what- 
ever are allowed. 

3. Automobile copy placed on a 50-50 
basis and billed to the agency is national ; 
automobile copy placed by the local dealer 
and billed entirely to him is classified as 
local. 

4. Advertising of chain stores billed 
through an agency is classified as na- 
tional ; placed and billed to the local man- 
ager, earns our local rate. 

Paper No. 2 (Kentucky)—1. We con- 
sider local advertising such advertising 
as is placed and paid for by local business 
concerns. National advertising : 

(a) Such advertising as is placed by 
a recognized agency, 

(b) Advertising which is sent to us 
direct by the national advertiser, 

(c) That part of advertising placed by 
a local dealer, but part of which is paid 
for by the national advertiser. 

2. Though we have no local agencies 
placing the advertising of local manufac- 
turers, we are of the opinion that we 
would charge such an agency the national 
advertising rate. 

3. Where automobile advertising copy 
is ordered by an agency and a portion of 
the cost is billed direct to the local deal- 
er, we bill the agency for the company’s 
part at the national rate and the local 
dealer at its local contract rate. 

4. Where chain store advertising is 
billed to an advertising agency, our policy 
is to bill at the national rate, though 
there is some question in our mind as to 
the fairness of such a procedure. 


practice in determining whether an ac- 
count is measured as local or national 
advertising has béen based purely upon 
the rate. Business ordered at the na- 
tional rate is measured and charged as 
national advertising. 

A local manutacturer is admitted to 
our columns at the local rates but in 
placing his copy through an agency he is 
ak allowed any agency commission. 

Automobile advertising is considered 
beni even where the billing is divided 
between the agency and the local dealer, 

4 The advertising of chain stores is 
considered as local. 

Paper No..4'(Texas)—l. We measure 
all advertising emanating from points out- 
side of the city as national. 

2. If local manufacturers place adver- 
tising through a local agency it is con- 
sidered local unless manufacturer has 
national distribution. 

3. Automobile advertising ordered by 
agency and a portion of the cost billed 
direct to local dealer is measured in 
national, 

4. Advertising of chain stores, such as 
Douglas Shoe Company, etc., where copy 
is rec eived from and billed to advertising 
agency is national. 


Paper No. 5 (Oklahoma)—1. We con- 
sider any one located in our city conduct- 
ing a retail, wholesale or m: inufacturing 
plant, as local accounts, providing adver- 
tising bills are paid for locally, and the 
concern is not a branch of a national con- 
cern. 

2. Local manufacturers receive the lo- 
cal rate whether placed through an agency 
or not, but we do not allow an agency 
commission on local advertising. 

3. Automobile accounts handled through 
an agency are considered national. If 
one-half the bill is paid by the local dealer 
or any portion of the bill, we consider 
local business only that which is paid 
locally. That which is paid by the fac- 
tory or agency is considered national. 

4. The chain stores that pay rent, taxes 
and operate as’ retail establishments are 
considered local accounts. If the copy 


for February: 9, 1924 
comes through an agency at the national 


rate they are considered national. Some 
chain stores have an agency prepare the 


copy but place it from the store. We 


consider a retail store ‘entitled to the 
local rate no matter who owns the stock 
in the corporation. 

Paper No. 6 (‘Mississippi)—1, We in 
a general view give account of local ad- 
vertising all advertising that is placed 
locally and paid for locally 

2. Foreign advertising is that placed 
foreign by a local agent and paid for 
from the foreign fields. We make one 
distinction, and that as all automobile 
udvertising placed through local dealers 
r through an agency is counted as for- 
eign advertising, whether the dealer pays 
50 per cent or the agency pays the entire 
account. In this connection we would 
like to go further and state that we be- 
lieve the advertiser will receive greater 
benefits and secure the publicity desired 


if the agency was left to place the entire 
advertising, schedule same and pay for 
same. 

3. We often find that where the local 


dealer has placed advertising on a 50-50 
basis a greater portion of the copy has 
never been allowed to appear, as some 
dealers do not care to pay their 50 per 
cent of the prorated cost. This is prac- 
tically true in cases where automobile ad- 
vertising is placed on this basis. 

4 Regarding chain store advertising, 
in our case this is invariably placed by 
the local manager and does not go through 
an agency of this class of advertising 
and is figured as local advertising. 

Paper No. 7 (Canada)—l. (a) Ad- 
vertising of retail stores and local con- 
cerns selling direct to consumer is classed 
as local. (b) National advertising em- 
braces the advertising of manufacturers 
and others whose products are distributed 
by agents or retailers and whose products 
have general distribution. 

2. National. 

3. National. 

4. National. 


Paper. No: 8 (New York)—1l. We de- 
termine national and local advertising, 
first, upon its receipt from a recognized 
advertising agency where we allow agency 
commission and cash discount. This 1s 
comparatively simple with us inasmuch as 


we do not allow agency commission or 
cash discount on any purely local busi- 
ness. However, if the ea is han- 


dled in a national way by either local or 
outside agency, we treat it as national, 
regardless of where the manutacturer 


CARROLL WOULD MAKE “NATIONAL” APPLY 
SOLELY TO NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


TRKED by the persistence of many 
agency men in terming advertising 
which appears in magazines “national” 


despite the fact that many national cam- 
paigns are carried out in the newspapers, 
Frank T. Carroll, of the Indianapolis 
News, president, Association of News- 
paper ’ Advertising Executives, has made 
a plea for a standard terminology to be 
adopted by newspapers generally to dif- 
ferentiate between newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising. 

In*behalf of his idea Mr. 

“A few days ago I was talking vith 
an advertising agency man who referred 
to ‘national’ advertising time after time 
with no other thought but that national 
advertising is necessarily periodical pub- 
lication advertising. He knew that hun- 
dreds of truly national campaigns appear 
in the newspapers but to him ‘national’ 
advertising was the synonym for maga- 
zine advertising and ‘local’ advertising 
was the synonym for all newspaper ad- 
vertising. 

“We newspaper men are needlessly 
handicapped in the sale of national adver- 
tising by this unfortunate terminology. 
It is surprising to note how many manu- 
facturers and agency men, even among 
those who regularly place national ad- 
vertising in newspapers, unconsciously 
promote the sale of magazine advertising 
to the detriment of newspapers by the 
use of terms such as ‘national magazine’ 


Carroll says 


advertising and ‘local newspaper’ adver 
tising. Even newspaper men in no small 
number contribute in this way to the im- 
that magazines are the primary 


pression 
national medium. 

“Tt is within the power of newspaper 
men to counteract this natural advan- 
tage of the magazines and with little 
or no expense. But it will not be easy 


as it entails a change in habit both upon 
our part and upon that of advertisers and 
agencies. 

“Here is my suggestion: Let us 
standardize all of our promotion adver- 
tising—trade journal, direct by mail, 
office advertising, etc. 

“1. By the use of the words ‘periodi- 
cal publication’ advertising when it is 


necessary to refer to magazine adver- 
tising. | ; 
“Ze By the use of the term ‘national 


advertising in re ferring to national news- 
paper advertising. It will pay us to for- 
get the word ‘foreign’. 

“T also suggest that we apply the same 
rules throughout our offices in persona! 
solicitation of national advertising and 
in our_regular correspondence with man- 
ufacturers and advertising agencies.” 

Mr. Carroll has embodied his ideas in 
a circular letter sent to the entire mem- 
bership of the Association of Newspaper 
Advertising Executives. Hearty support 
of the move has been voiced by many 
members in reply. 
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may be located. This, I believe, also an- 
swers question No. 2. 

3. Where sia Sole copy is sent to 
us by an agency and half of it is billed 
to the local’ dealer; “we charge half of it 
on the local basis and half of it on the 
foreign basis. This is ascertained-by' a 
system of check-wp we have ainst our 
measurement with the local bookkeeping 
department and the foreign bookkeeping 


department, 


+, We treat Regal Shoe and any other 
national chain store organization that ‘is 

1andled thro ugh a recognized advertisir ng 
igency, billed and paid for by the agency 
is national advertising, i 

Paper No. 9 (lowa)—l. All adver- 
tising originating outside the city is con- 
strued as national advertising. 


manufacturers .is 
as to all other man- 
If a local advertising agency 


2. Our rate to local 
identically the same 
ufacturers 


handles an account we allow agency com- 
mission. If outside agency handles the 
account we allow commission. 


3. Practically all of our automobile 


lineage is handled on the basis of 50 per 
cent billed to the manufacturer at na- 
tional rate and 50 per cent to the local 
dealer. Our rate to the local automobile 
dealer is substantially 85 per cent of our 


national rate. 
4. We construe all retail chain stores 
as local retail copy and consequently they 


are entitled to local retail rates. The 
account must be carried, however, in the 
name of the local store; we do not bill 
such business through advertising agen- 
cies. 

Paper No. 10 (Illinois)—1l. An ac- 
count is adjudged local when the mer- 
chandisé advertised is of a retail char- 
acter. The copy must be in the shape 


directing 
store ofr 


of ai appeal to: the consumer, 
the reader toa’ strictly retail 
stores. 

2. The above answers question number 
two ‘because unless the manufacturer 
operates a retail store of his own and 
advertises as a retailer for a certain spe 
cific address, his copy is considered na- 
tional in character and charged at the 
national rate. 

3. All automobile advertising whether 
paid for in part or in full by the factory 
or local dealer, is charged at national rate 
automobile advertising is charged 
the local rate. 

4 Such advertising as apie Shoes, 
Truly Warner and other such chain stores 
operating in this city as retailers, is car- 
ried at the local: rate. The basis on this 
being that their merchandise is not for 
sale in anyother retail establishment in 
Chicago and only for sale in the strictly 
retail shops owned by such chain stores. 

Paper No. 11 (Wisconsin)—I. Deter- 
minating whether an account is local or 
national, depends whether the advertiser 
or the ees are of national scope. If 
strictly of local character and having no 
interests as a national advertiser, it is 
considered ‘local advertising. 

2 If a local manufacturer has a prod+ 
uct of national character, this advertiser 
must pay the national advertising rate. If 
on the other hand the product or adver- 
tiser is confined to local territory only, 
we consider that advertising as local. 


—l10 


advertising rate is 
be the same as the 
national advertising rate. If an agency 
places automobile advertising with in- 
structions to bill a portion to the local 
dealer, only the part paid for by the 
agency is measured as national lineage, 
the dealer’s portion being local. The 50 
50 arrangement is being overcome by 
many automobile advertisers through ar- 
rangements with their factories, in charg- 
ing off the dealer's portion of spac« in 
accordance with the number of cars which 
are contracted for and purchased. This 
leaves the agency free to pl ace the ad- 
vertising schedule, and we find it to ad 
vantage for the reason that it does away 
with the reselling each piece of copy that 
comes through a local dealer. 


3. Our automobile 
flat and happens to 


4. We do not pay commission to ad- 
vertising agencies on our local rates If 
an agency places the advertising of a 


chain store and requires 


national advertising rate applies. These 
chain stores, however, are generally 
sidered local, and like any retailers are 
entitled to the ‘local sliding scale rates. 


commission, our 


rors 
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NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT WORK 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


FRED A, 


ser HE most successful newspaper 

merger I can recall,” is the way 
Fred A. Walker, publisher, New York 
Telegram and Evening Mail, this week 
characterized the Munsey consolidation 
of two weeks ago. 

Walker, a newspaper man of 30 years’ 
experience, spoke with authority. He is 
a newspaper maker with plenty of work 
at hand these days. 

In his office in the remodelled building 
of the old Globe on Dey street, the tele- 
phone continually rings; department 
heads come in; questions are heard and 
answered; requests are made and carried 
out. Walker, at his desk, wearing his 
hat in approved newspaper style, answers 
quickly, concisely, and authoritatively. 
His voice, deep, with the tang of “down 
East,” carries conviction. 

The statement regarding the Evening 
Mail merger, nevertheless, was ques- 
tioned. 

“How about Munsey’s Sun and Globe 
amalgamation?” he was asked. 

“My first remark covered that, I be- 
lieve,” he replied firmly, but with a smile. 
“But, anyhow, it isn’t wise to make in- 
vidious comparisons with a sister news- 
paper, is it? 

“The important fact is that the staffs 
of the Evening Mail and the Telegram 
were very easily combined. We are rap- 
idly moving all necessary mechanical 
equipment from the Evening Mail build- 
ing, to our plant here. Already we have 
moved 10 linotype machines. 

“To get out the larger consolidated 
newspaper we are now operating 4 octu- 
ple Hoe presses at this office and two 
at the Sun. When necessity requires we 
also have the presses which were part of 
the Evening Mail plant.” 

Such matters of reorganization form 
only a small part of the present work of 
this extremely busy newspaper maker. 
Just to mention a few other angles, there 
are the negotiations now in progress 
between the various Unions and New 
York publishers, Mr. Walker represent- 
ing all the Munsey newspapers in all 
labor negotiations. 

Certainly, each day for Walker must 
now be a big day. 

“Unfortunately one cannot add to the 
hours on the calendar,” he will tell you 
in a whimsical way, “and I have always 
worked the limit—seven days of every 
week.” 

For 22 years, almost -continuously in 
the service of Mr. Munsey, Walker has 
tried to make each day a big day, giving 
all he has in him to newspaper work. 
Three years of the 22, he was with Ar- 
thur Brisbane on the Washington Times 
and as editorial assistant to Brisbane on 
the Hearst publications. 

It was Jan. 1, 1902, when Walker com- 
menced this long term of service to one 


WALKER 


man and his newspapers. On that date, 
Munsey purchased the Boston Journal. 
Walker was night editor of the Journal 
then, but, under Munsey control, soon 
became managing editor. 

At the time of entering Munsey em- 
ploy, Walker was already a newspaper 
man of enterprise and ability. Behind 
him were 8 years of gruelling experience. 

Graduated from Dartmouth College, 
Class of 1888, he first had spent 6 years, 
for a while as electrical engineer, then 
in banking. But neither of these pro- 
fessions' appealed to him sufficiently. He 
wanted action, and in 1894 started down 
journalism’s street of adventure. 

The going during the early neophyte 
years, was quiet enough. He was coun- 
try correspondent, covering the vicinity 
around Rochester, N. H., for the Nashua 
(N. H.) Republican, a newspaper no 
longer existing. 

But an able man is never long hidden 
in dusty country lanes. Soon Walker was 
called to the city staff of the Nashua 
Republican, and very shortly afterwards, 
progressed to the Worcester (Mass.) 
Post and to the Boston Herald. For the 
latter newspaper, Walker became Western 
Massachusetts representative, with head- 
quearters in the office of the Springfield 
Union. 

One day, while Walker was in Spring- 
field, a curious story broke, which gave 
him his first chance at an executive desk. 

A man died in a little country town 
nearby. As the coffin was about to be 
lowered into the ground a mist appeared 
on the glass just above the supposedly 
dead man’s mouth. Immediately it was 
thought the corpse lived. What a story! 
A man, still living, about to be lowered 
to his grave! 

Walker, covering for the Boston Herald, 
showed such enterprise and wrote the 
story so cleverly, that A. P. Langtry, 
who owned the Springfield Union was 
impressed. He sought out the young 
Boston Herald correspondent and of- 
fered him his first position with a title. 
True, the title was only that of night 
editor, but it was a step up. 

The man in the country town had 
really died. The mist was never scientifi- 
cally explained. Walker, however, is 
still rather glad it appeared on the glass 
of the coffin lid. 

Gnce in an executive position, progress 
was more rapid. It was not long before 
Walker was managing editor of the 
Union. Then the larger city, Boston, 
claimed this young executive who was 
now prepared to start the long years 
of Munsey service. 

Walker had been managing editor of 
the Boston Journal for several years, 
when he was transferred to Baltimore, 
where Mr. Munsey put him in editorial 
charge of the News. A year later he went 


to the Washington Times, becoming pub- 
lisher of that newspaper. 

When Munsey sold the Times to Ar- 
thur Brisbane, Walker remained as 
editor for two years under the new 
ownership, a third year as editorial as- 
sistant to Brisbane on the Hearst papers. 
In May, 1920, he returned to the Munsey 
service as publisher of the Evening Tele- 
gram and-has been there ever since. 

Naturally, one so long associated with 
Munsey would be his champion. Walker 
answered all criticisms of the man he 
calls “a great publisher” emphatically. 

“You will find that all insinuations 
about Munsey high-handedness and the 
like are 100 per cent. wrong,” he in- 
sisted. 

“Munsey is a man, who, during a ro- 
mantic and colorful career of hard work 
has made money. He doesn’t care for 
the ways of the idle rich, or living easily. 

“Work is his pleasure. He would 
rather spend his wealth in creation than 
dissipation. 

“Munsey is a far-seeing business man 
who never does anything by guess, 
he always sails a charted course,’ Walker 
concluded. 

The publisher of the New York Tele- 
gram and Evening Mail has evidently 
made Munsey his ideal. About the walls 
of his office are Munsey quotations, 
neatly printed and framed. 

One reads: 

“There is no mistuke sc deadly, so 
damning, as to do nothing, when things 
are going wrong.” 

From his desk, Walker brought out 
another saysing, which he said he liked 
very much. It was: 

“There is only one real failure in life. 
And that is not to be true to the best 
one knows.” 

Thus, with this energetic, enthusiastic, 
apparently tireless man, Munsey, always 
before him, Walker has proceeded on his 
long newspaper career. 

“Newspaper work is the most exacting 
work in the world,” Jie says today, “be- 
cause one never seems able to catch up. 
A man entering it needs great ambition, 
backed by great determination. 

“The only recipe for success [ can 
offer is that one have a specific object in 
view and a determination to work hard 
enough to attain it.” 

But, having said this, Walker went to 
the corner of his office, where a large 
ledger lay. He carried this to his desk 
and opened it. It was iilled with edi- 
torials he had written under Brisbane 
on the New York Journal. 

“T wrote an editorial once on success,” 
he said, “and in it there was a paragraph, 
which I think sums up entirely the mean- 
ing of that elusive word and fact.” 

He gave it to me. And it shall be the 
conclusion of this story: 

“He has achieved success who has lived 
well, laughed often and loved much; who 
has gained the respect of intelligent mien 
and the love of little children; who has 
filled his niche and accomplished lis task; 
who has left the world better than he 
found it whether by an improved poppy, 
a perfect poem or a rescued soul; who 
has never lacked appreciation of the 
earth’s fine beauty or failed to express 
it; who has always looked for the best 
in others and given the best he had; 
whose life was an inspiration, his mem- 
ory a benediction.” 

Mr. Walker is married and his «wife, 
Abbie Phillips Walker, is a well known 
writer of children’s books, Harper and 
Bros., having published twelve volumns 
of her stories and are making ready to 
issue two more books this year. 


Iowa A. P. Members Meet 


Members of the lowa Associated Press 
Editorial Association held their annual 
meeting in Des Moines, Jan. 23. Editors 
of newspapers throughout the state served 
by the Associated Press were in at- 
tendance. W. H. Powell, managing ed- 
itor, Ottumwa Courier, is president of 
the association. Edgar T. Cutter, super- 
intendent, central division, Associated 
Press, spoke. 


There are 2,036 daily newspapers and 
547 Sunday newspapers in the United 
States. 


GRIFFITH TO SEATTLE 


Hearst Ad Director Now G. M., Seattle! 
Post-Intelligencer 


E. C. (Griffith, former director of ad- 
vertising, Washington (D. C.) Her- 
ald, and Washington (D. C.) Times, 
has been named general manager 
of the Seattle! 
Post - Intelligen- 
cer. 

Griffith’s news-| 
paper career was 
begun in Fargo, 
N. D., in the edi- 
torial department 
of a Fargo news- 
paper. Then fol- 
lowed seven years 
of work in the 
Twin Cities and 
Chicago and Mil- 
waukee. From 
Chicago Mr, 
Griffith entered 
the advertising 
department of the Minneapolis Tribune, 
and from there he went to Grand Forks, 
N. D., to become advertising director of 
a paper there. He then spent six years 
as local advertising manager of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, at the end of which 
time he was appointed western manager 
of O’Mara & Ormsbee, Incorporated. 

After three years in that capacity he 
was made vice president and western 
manager for Grandin, Dorrance, Sullivan 
going to Washington Feb. 1, 1922. 


E. C, GrirFitH 


OCHS DEFENDS RICH OWNERS 


New York Times Publisher Pays Trib- 
ute to Frank Munsey 


Adolph S. Ochs, publisher, New York 
Times, came to the defense of wealthy 
owners of newspapers when he spoke 
Feb, 2, at a luncheon of the Foreign 
Policy Association, New York. — Bruce 
Bliven, who was managing editor of the 
old New York Globe, and Will Irwin 
also addressed the association. 

Mr. Ochs, speaking extemporaneously, 
following critical speeches by Bliven and 
Irwin, said he was disappointed that no 
one had referred to the freedom from | 
corruption of the American press. 

“American newspapers are much better | 
than the readers who buy them,” he de- 
clared. 

“People may differ from Frank Mun- 
sey as regards his policies, but no man 
has more honest or higher ideals of what 
he considers the public welfare. 

“Tt has been said Frank I. Cobb wrote 
splendid editorials from an independent 
viewpoint. It should be remembered it 
was the rich owners of the World who 
permitted him to so express his opin- | 
ions.” 

Mr. Ochs declared he held no brief for 
William R. Hearst, “but undoubtedly he 
thinks he is serving the public as well as 
I, and nobody can charge him with 
venality.” 

The newspapers could do much to 
avert war Bliven declared by spreading 
the truth about foreign countries, en- 
couraging a peaceful policy for their own 
government, telling the truth about the 
causes, horrible processes and ruinous 
effect upon all warring countries and en- 
couraging international enterprises which 
are trying to put an end to war. 


PARKER PROMOTED 


Scripps-Howard Southwestern Chief 
Made General Editorial Executive 


Appointment of George 'B. Parker, 
editor-in-chief, Southwestern group of 
Scripps-Howard papers, to general edi- 
torial executive of all the Scripps-How- 
ard papers, took effect Feb. 1. 

Mr. Parker will relieve William B. | 
Colver general editorial manager of the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers of a mass 
of detail work. 

Mr. Colver’s editorial duties remain un- 
affected and he will continue to direct | 
editorial policies and enterprises. For the 
present he will continue as editor-in-chief 
of the southwestern group. 


Features that mean 


LEADERSHIP 


wherever they go! 


READY PRINT 
COMICS 


For the first time in years, 
Chicago Tribune comics are now 
available in ready print form. Either 
in eight pages or four pages full 
size, or in eight pages tabloid. In 
colors. 


COMICS IN COLORS 


8 Chicago Tribune Comics offered in 
an 8-page color comic section either 
tabloid or full size 


THE GUMPS 
By Sidney Smith 
GASOLINE ALLEY 

By Frank King 
HAROLD TEEN 

By Carl Ed 
WINNIE WINKLE 

By Branner 

SMITTY 

By Berndt 
TEENIE WEENIES 
By W. M. Donahey 
MOON MULLINS 

By Willard 

THE GOOPS 
By Gelett Burgess 


BLACK & WHITE 
Strips 

The Gumps by Sidney Smith. 
Gasoline Alley by Frank King. 
Harold Teen by Carl Ed. 
Winnie Winkle by M. M. Branner. 
Moon Mallins by Frank Willard. 
Smitty by Walter Berndt. 


GOOP ETIQUETTE 
by Gelett Burgess 
W. E. HILL 
PAGE OF COMICS 


in Gravure or Black and White 


CARTOONS 


John T. McCutcheon—Carey Orr 
Gaar Williams 


BURNS MANTLE 


Weekly New York Theatre Letter 


THE POTTERS 


by J. P. McEvoy 


GRAVEL PIT PUPS 


Raymond Kelly 
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A WILL PAYNE THRILLER! 


RIBBON SHE managed tostrikehim .. colorful as any Scheherazade 


FICTION 


broke away . . watched him 
crumble and fall . . but she 
did not see the hand that fired 
the shot. . . 


And so a girl of vivid beauty is 
charged with the murder of the man 
she had intended to marry . . 
precipitating a mystery story as 


dished up to stay the kingly ax .. 
situations vibrant with suspense 
. . plenty of action! 


The story that unfolds in this new 
Blue Ribbon serial has been called 
the strangest adventure in the world. 
It starts February 17th in the 
Chicago Tribune newspapers. 


Brcinninc The AFFAIR at OTHMAN'S 


Fes. 17TH 4 WILL PAYNE (Thriller! 


Blue Ribbon 


FICTION 
First Run Work of First Class 
Authors 
Blue Ribbon Serials for Sunday 


(one release a week) 
Blue Ribbon Serials Week day (six 
days a week 
Blue Ribbon Short Stories—from 
8,000 words down. 
Well Written Tabloid Short Stories 
of 300-600 words 


“MY HALF CENTURY 
IN BASEBALL” 


by Chas. A. Comiskey 


DR. EVANS 


The first and best of newspaper 
medical writers 


Daily and Sunday 
Men’s Fashions, Women’s Fashions, 
Woods and Waters, Farm and Gar- 
den, Love and Beauty, Cookery, 
Etiquette, Home Harmonious, Line 
o’ Type, Sports, Science and Em- 
broidery. 


LEASED WIRE Service 


Foreign—National—Local 


PACIFIC & ATLANTIC 
Photos 


Organized by the Chicago Tribune 
and The New York Daily News 
25 Park Place, New York 


Blue Ribbon Fiction has played a 
major part in the dramatic story of 
The Chicago Tribune newspapers’ 
march to circulation dominance. 
When you buy a Blue Ribbon serial 
or short story you buy the best 
obtainable in contemporary litera- 
ture—the first run work of first 


class authors, backed by effective 
promotion material. 


The AFFAIR at OTHMAN’S by 
Will Payne—a typically fine Blue 
Ribbon weekly serial—starts a week 
from tomorrow—February Seven- 
teenth. Wire now for option and 
rate: 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
Newspapers SYNDICATE 


25 Park Place, N. Y. 


Tribune Plant, Chicago 


Buy 


Leadership! 


| 
| 
| 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


The New Puilic Serzice 


V—“INFORMATION, PLEASE!” 


By BASIL 


iB the crying need of the hundreds 


of classified ad prospects and cus- 


tomers with whom the members of a 
classified organization come in contact 
each week could be condensed into a 
single phrase—“Information, please!” 


would be the one. 

It’s true, it’s surprisingly true, how lit- 
tle most people really understand about 
classified advertising service like that 
which a progressive newspaper gives. 
And here is a case where what they don’t 
know hurts, not only themselves, but the 
business that a classified organization 
might be doing with them. 

The outstanding requirement of any 
classified worker-is that he or she be able 
to give out this knowledge of and in- 
formation about classified advertising to 
every possible sort of prospect and cus- 
tomer. Giving good classified service 
amounts simply to this—that the public 


be educated as quickly and as tactfully 


as possible to the essentials of result- 
producing classified advertising. That is 
all there is to the service side of the 


business—but that is quite enough. 

Explaining and selling the sort of mod- 
ern, scientific classified advertising that 
a newspaper provides is even a little 
more difficult, perhaps, than selling some 
service that is brand new and that few 
people have heard of. The reason for 
this is simple: whereas everyone knows 
of classified ads (which are thought of by 
a good many people as “want ads’’), only 
a limited number of prospective adver- 
tisers know them as they really are, and 
of their service development as a public 
utility under modern methods of promo- 
tion. It is a good deal like trying to sell 
a new and different product under an 
old and inadequate name. It would be 
impossible to talk of the automobiles of 
today in terms of those of fifteen years 
ago—and it is equally impossible to con- 
sider well written, perfectly catalogued 
classified ads as anything like the old 
“want ads” of the past. Yet this asso- 
ciation persists in the minds of thousands 
of the people of every. city. . Classified 
workers know that they encounter it 
every day, in.every phase of their work. 
It is this mental prejudice, this illusion 
about classified advertising, that they 
have to overcome. And the only way to 
put it down forever is to explain and to 
continue to explain the groundwork and 
the simplicity of this conception of classi- 
fied service that the newspaper is putting 
into operation in the community. 

When people have grown accustomed 
to thinking about and doing things in a 
certain way, it does not follow that they 
will adopt a better way of accomplishing 
the same results, immediately upon its 
being represented to them. It is unfortu- 
nately true of human nature that it is 
slow to ‘put off the old and a little slower 
to put on the new. This is the realiza- 
tion that should be in every classified 
worker’s mind when he or she is dealing 
with discouraging conditions. The right 
vision of classified advertising is the pio- 
neer vision, the forward look that sees 
the new day of fuller development and 
lends encouragement to persistent efforts 
to bring it to hand. 

It is not enough for the members of a 
classified department to have this im- 
portant information about classified “on 
tap.” If they wait for customers to ask for 
enlightenment on better ways of getting 
results through classified, the amount of 
intelligent service they will be able to 
render will be negligible. It is the ad 
taker’s and the ad solicitor’s job to think 
for his or her customers, to decide what 
facts it is essential for them to know 
and then to present this information in 
application to their particular needs. The 
solicitor’s part of the transaction amounts 
to selecting from his knowledge of classi- 
fied and result-producing tactics that fit 
the special case at hand. And that is ex- 
actly the way in which any professional 


L. SMITH 


man—lawyer, doctor, or architect—goes 
about his work. 

These hundreds of individual instances 
of the right sort of service being given to 
classified customers, and of the right sort 
of information being given them about 
the new conception of classified advertis- 


for 1924 


tiser should not be made to feel that way 
about it, because it is simply a means to 
the one essential end—the best possible 
results for the individual advertiser. 
When an ad taker works with this idea 
in mind, and impresses it on every cus- 
tomer, all-round satisfaction is most 
likely to follow. 

In the continual giving of this service 
to individual advertisers, ad takers and 
solicitors may come to feel that they are 
workers with little things. But the truth 
of their cases is that they are workers 
with one of the biggest things there is, 
genuine public service to all the people 
of a city. There’s a great difference be- 
tween doing little things in a little way 


February 9, 


SELLING CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
A LA 1924—OR 1904? 


‘THERE have been as 
promotion during the past 
automobile making. 


great changes in Classified Advertising 


20 years as there have been in 


But how many classified departments of newspapers are 
using tactics that were out of date when the manufacturers 
stopped making automobiles that opened with a back door? 

Mr. Smith, in his article next week, asks the question, “This 
Is 1924—What’s The Date Of Your Classified Sales Tactics?” — 


and makes many pointed comments on the situation. 


_——— ees 


ing, all go toward that general education 
of the public of a city to the outstanding 
value of a medium. The educational dis- 
play ads about the possibilities of classi- 
fed service that appear in a paper, every 
day work effectively to this same end 
and plant in the public consciousness a 
growing realization of the importance of 
the service that the classified organiza- 
tion is equipped to give. But the strong 
points in this education of the public, 
the really conclusive arguments, depend 
on the actual service that the thousands 
of readers of the newspaper receive when 
they turn to the classified section to sat- 
isfy their needs or when they give ads 
of their own over the ’phone or at the 
counter. The classified organization is 
the beginning and the end of good classi- 
fied service. On the efforts of its mem- 
bers, as individuals, is based the inter- 
pretation of modern standard principles 
into the terms of the everyday needs of 
a community. And when they give the 
best that they know growing reader- 
interest and results must follow the right 
building of the perfect medium in a news- 
paper. 

Practically every prospective advertiser 
needs to be told briefly and tactfully, the 
foundation on which the newspaper gets 
results for its advertisers. Full descrip- 
tion copy, correct indexing, catalogue 
classifications, multiple ads, and so on, 
are points that every advertiser should 
know before he decides what sort of an 
ad he will use. When an ad seller ex- 
plains their practical purposes and advan- 
tageous results, the average advertiser is 
well on his way to being sold the right 
kind of ads. But this selling of the right 
ads is not an end in itself, and the adver- 


OR the calendar year 

1923, the Baltimore Sun 
(morning, evening and Sun- 
day issues) carried 


32,092,298 


agate lines of paid advertis- 
ing, a gain of 3,075,862 agate 
lines over the year 1922. 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE gx SUN 


Morning Sunday 


Evening 


and doing the same little things in a big 
way, to carry out a big idea. And when 
classified workers give intelligent, rock- 
bottom service to advertisers, and so to 
readers, they are building the ultimate 
success not only of their medium, but of 
the newspaper for which they work. 


New Daily for Alabama ot 
Edward ‘Doty, formerly of Tuscaloosa,| 
and: Lafayette, Ala., is establishing the| 
Huntsville (Ala.) Star, a new morning | 
daily. He recently announced the fof} 
lowing personnel: W. R. Jordan, associz| 
ate editor; Mrs. D. G. O'Neil, society} 
editor; Thomas J. Bryson, city editor;| 
R. C. Montgomery, advertising manager;) 
D. G. O’Neil, secretary and treasurer; 
G. B. Langdon, circulation manager, and 
A. M. Thompson, mechanical superins| 
tendent. Publication of the Star is exe) 
pected to begin some time in February,| 
It will use the wire service of the Intere| 
national News and Universal service. 


Press Club to Award Medals 


Des Moines Press Club will award two) 
gold medals, one in the police and one 
in the fire department, annually for heroic | 
and meritorious service during the year, | 
The awards will be made between Jan. 1) 
and April 1 each year. Judges will con- 
sist of one reporter from each of the 3 
afternoon daily newspapers, the mayor, 
superintendent of public safety, fire chief | 
and the police chief. 


California Publication Changes 


Torrance (Cal.) Herald and Lomita | 
(Cal.) News Letter, published by G. cy 
Whyte and W. Harold Kingsley, have | 
changed from the weekly to semi-weekly, | 


Times-Picayune Gets 8-Page Ad 


New Orleans (iLa.) Times-Picayune | 
recently printed an 8-page advertising 
section, bought by the W. T. Grant Com- 
pany, which opened a new store there. 


Ss 


Cineinnati Newspapers in 1923 


Break all Records : 
for Display Advertising 


With 32,107,719 lines of Display Advertising, an | 


increase of more than 3,000,000 lines over 1922 
the four Cincinnati newspapers truly reflected the 
general business activity of their field in 1923. 


> 


The two evening papers, published six days per 
week, carried 18,939,200 lines, and the two morn- 
ing papers published seven days per week divided | 
the remaining 13,168,519 lines. | 


In the field of national advertising the evening 
papers were conspicuously the leaders, the Times- 


Star with 2,300,137 lines, 


and the other afternoon 


paper with 1,670,648 lines, carrying considerably 


more than two-thirds of 


Every Cincinnati newspaper broke its own best 


past record, but 


the total business. 


The Times- Star’s Record of 
Dominant Leadership Remains 


Unbroken after Sixteen Years! 


Times-Star 
Total Display 


Excess over 
Last Year 


Excess over 
Second Paper | 


11,710,139 Lines] 1,250,732 Lines | 2,192,708 Lines 4 


CINCINNATI TIMES:STAR 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Cc. H. REMBOLD, Manager 


Editor 


& Publisher 


for 


“DRY MATS” 


February 9, 


1924 


RACE HORSE OF NEWSPAPER TURE 


By J. Fremont Frey, Superintendent Stereotype Department, The Indianapolis News; 
organizer for the Stereotypers’ Union and acknowledged expert in all matters pertaining 


to newspaper stereotyping. 


From “Newspaperdom,” November 22, 1923 


Note—After interestingly describing the evolution of the stereotype mat from the 
beginning of his apprenticeship on the now defunct Indianapolis Journal in 1878 Mr. Frey 
writes of the dry mat as follows:— 


While we heard occasionally of a mat in- 
vented in Germany that dispensed with the 
drying tables we knew nothing definitely until 
about 1911 when the country was flooded with 
samples of the dry mat of German make which 
were to be molded, then lifted from the form 
and whatever moisture might be in the mat 
was to be eliminated by scorching upon some 
heated surface. Unfortunately these mats 
reached most of us in a “bone dry” state, 
which with the tough fibre of its makeup made 
it a very refractory molding material. 

With many other stereotypers who at- 
tempted to use these mats with little or no 
success, I used all the natural expedients of 
placing them in contact with damp blankets, 
between moistened sheets of paper and hurried 
sponging with water direct,. but’ all of these 
methods were only partially satisfactory. 

One circular suggested keeping dry mats 
in a “cool damp place” and I placed our first 
shipments in a local cold storage plant. An- 
other suggested placing them in a zinc-lined 
box with damp blankefs. None of .these 
methods brought the success we were so 
glowingly led to believe could be accom- 
plished. The mats became too wet in spots 
while streaks remained as dry as before, the 
wet spots molding too deeply and the dry 
ones took but little impression with the result 
that plates cast from these mats gave crude, 
smutty, printing effects. 

I increased pressure on my molding ma- 
chine until it broke. This occurred twice. I 


then came to the conclusion that dry mats 
could not be molded dry nor could satisfac- 
tory results be accomplished with the sug- 
eestions for direct moisture, i.e., placing mats 
in direct contact with watersoaked blankets 
or paper as recommended by the importers. 

During the month of December, 1911, or 
January, 1912, the idea occurred to me that 
if dry mats could be humidified to the state 
of a properly conditioned cigar results might 
be different. I made several experiments 
and, finding that dry mats could not be hu- 
midified in the mass, introduced a separating 
device in my Dry Mat Humidor which did 
the trick and solved the dry mat. I imme- 
diately put it into service, leaving mats in 
the “Humidor for 24 hours. -The results were 
perfect and from that day to this the idea of 
humidifying the dry mat instead of applying 
moisture by direct contact has been generally 
accepted as the solution of the dry mat prob- 
lem. 

One of the Cleveland, Ohio, publishers, at- 
tending the Publishers’ Convention held in 
New York in 1912 saw my dry mat News ex- 
hibits brought to this meeting. He was deeply 
impressed, wanted to secure the same results 
on his paper and induced me to place my 
Dry Mat Humidor on the market which I did. 

The dry mat is the race horse of the news- 
paper turf and imagination halts in finding a 
better or still speedier method. Not only is it 
a time-saver, but it has met the requirements 
of half tone reproduction. It still has room 


Mr. Frey has given the dry mat intensive study and knows whereof he speaks. 


for improvement in letter press blacks, the 
solution of which lies in a facing that will 
obliterate fibre lines, but great advance has 
been made in this during the past two years 
and I think upon this perfection, which must 
include positive dependability for numberless 
casts, depends the future exclusive use of the 
dry mat on this continent. 

I believe at least half of the American news- 
papers where four or less casts are required 
are already using dry mats exclusively. This 
large use, so early in the game, is due not 
only because the dry mat is practical, but be- 
cause it rids the stereotype room of its hot 
and dangerous steam _ tables. With this 
splendid start it can be seen that its general 
use is near and is up to the dry mat itself. 

In conclusion, permit me to refute the 
prejudice against dry mats with which many 
stereotypers are charged by certain interests. 
Having met brother craftsmen from one end 
of the country to the other, I insist they are 
the most progressive artisans in the printing 
trades. They welcome new ideas and go the 
limit to assist in developing them, but they 
resent any effort at coercion or having some 
of these ideas crammed down their throats 
without the opportunity for individual study 
and experiment. 

The dry mat is here to stay, it deserves to 
stay, and every stereotyper will adopt it 
sooner or later, but he will do it his “own way 
and in his own good time.” 


His dry mat humidor for conditioning dry mats was the first to appear and was the 
forerunner of the more modern and improved humidifying apparatus now in general and 


successful use. 


When Mr. Frey concludes his article with the positive declaration that the dry mat is 


here to stay and deserves to stay he has, to borrow the Jan 
lady who was once called upon to receive visiting royalty, 


WOOD FLONG CORPORATION 


501 FIFTH AVENUE 


guage of a celebrated American 
“Said a mouthful.” 


NEW YORK 
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“ADVERTISING NEEDS MERCHANDISING 
TO SELL GOODS”—HINDLE 


By ROSALIE ARMISTEAD HIGGINS 


THE list of advertising agencies in New 

York City is long and imposing, even 
alarming one might think if one wanted 
to start an agency of one’s own, but it 
did not frighten 
John C. Hindle, 
member of the 
firm of Groes- 
beck, Hearn & 
Hindle, when he 
decided to go in- 
to the agency 
business not 
quite two years 
ago, with Ken- 
neth S. Groes- 
beck and Alfred 
S. Hearn as 
partners. During 
1924, this firm 
will do approxi- 
mately a million 
dollars’ worth of business, and it will not 
celebrate its second anniversary until 
Feb. 11. A great part of its success is 
due to Mr. Hindle who occupies a con- 
spicuous place among the younger -ad- 
vertising men of New York. 

John \C. Hindle is a native of Syracuse, 
N. Y., and he was born April 3, 1893, 
so success has really come to him quite 
young. When very small, his family. 
moved to Newburgh, N. Y., and from 
there to Baltimore, Md., where most of 
his boyhood was spent. His first experi- 
ence in the business world came during 
vacation, after he left high school, when 
for several months, he sold shoes. This 
contact with people gave him a taste of 
merchandising, and a glimpse into the 
field of advertising and it was then he 
decided the advertising business was the 
vocation he wanted to follow. He at- 
tended New York University, where he 
majored in advertising and selling and 
in research work, and on leaving there in 
1914, he obtained a position with the H. 
E. Lesan Company, of New York. 

He showed aptitude for the advertising 
business and was advanced rapidly. Three 
years later, in 1917, he was space buyer 
of that concern. In 1918, he resigned to 
enter the army, and do his bit in the 
World War. In March 1919, upon leav- 
ing the army, he returned to the H. E. 
Lesan Company, and resumed his former 
position of space buyer. He remained 
about a year, then resigned to become 
associated with the Harry Porter Com- 
pany as space buyer and office manager. 
Fle remained with that agency until he 
founded his own business. 

Mr. Hindle was just leaving the city 
on a business trip for one of his clients, 
when approached, and had only a few 
minutes in which to talk. 

“What phase of the advertising busi- 
ness do you like best and why,” was the 
first question asked him. His reply came 
instantly. 

“I am interested primarily in that part 
of our business which has to do with the 
actual merchandising and. selling prob- 
lems of the various products of our: cli- 
ents. Of course I shall always have a 
keen interest in the buying of ‘space 


Joun C. Hinde 


because that was my work, and still is 
to quite an extent. I don’t think I shall 
ever want to relinquish it entirely because 
I have made so many good friends 
through my contact with the newspapers 
and magazines throughout the country. 
In merchandising and selling a product, 
however, you get to the heart of the 
problem. In this connection, there are 
several things that must be first consid- 
ered. 

“A manufacturer makes what he thinks 
in the finest product of its kind in the 
world. He shows it to his friends and 
they compliment him. But how does he 
know that it will be accepted by the ma- 
jority of possible consumers? 

“That is why we believe it essential to 
test out a product thoroughly before very 
much money is spent on large plants or 
in a sales and distributing organization, 
to say nothing of the advertising. Con- 
sumer tests (bring out many valuable 
points such as comercial possibilities of 
the product, sales appeals, and very often 
show the correct advertising approach. 
Very often, we find that such tests are 
valuable for products that have been on 
the market for a considerable time. It 
is a well known fact that thousands of 
dollars have been spent on sales work 
and advertising of various products before 
the right appeal has been found. 

“Then to advertise a product is not 
all that is necessary,” Mr. Hindle was 
next asked. 

“T am glad you asked me that question, 
because it brings out a point which I 
wish to emphasize,” said Mr. Hindle. “We 
believe strongly in the fact that adver- 
tising is only a sales adjunct because 
though a product be well advertised, if 
it has not ‘been properly merchandised, it 
will very seldom have as good results 
as it should. It must be properly mer- 
chandised to the trade and to the con- 
sumer. It is sometimes impossible to 
test out a product, because every prod- 
uct does not lend itself readily, but 
where it is possible we always recom- 
mend it. 

“Some of the merchandising depart- 
ments of the various newspapers have 
been of great assistance to both the ad- 
vertising agency and the advertiser. Job- 
bers and distributors all over the coun- 
try have come to realize the value of ad- 
vertised products. This has come about 
particularly through the work of the 
newspapers and also because the jobbers 
have come to realize the value of an ad- 
vertised brand. The dealer knows that 
an advertised article has cut down his 
cost of doing business. The purchaser 
is already sold when he comes into the 
store to buy some particular product.” 


Fire Levels Ontario Plant 


Building and plant of the Norwood 
(Ont.) Register were totally destroyed 
by fire Feb. 3. The Register celebrated 
its 50th anniversary three years ago. Pub- 
lication will be promptly resumed in a 
new plant. 


CLARENCE 


La Patrie, Montreal, Québec, is 
the new paper this week. 


Furnished full page matrices, black alone, black 
and red, and black and three colors; or, as 
part of a printed comic section. 


HERALD-SUN SYNDICATE, 280 B’way, New York City 


A. A. C. W. MEN INSPECT LINER 


Luncheon Held on Official Carrier 
Tyrrhenia In North River 


Jesse H. Neal, secretary-treasurer, Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, assisted by 
some of the leaders in the Truth In 
Advertising movement in the greater 
city, made an inspection on Thursday of 
the new Cunard liner R.M.S. Tyrrhenia 
at the Cunard pier, North River, Manhat- 
tan. 

The Tyrrhenia is under charter to the 
Associated Clubs to carry the overflow 
from the Republic of the U. S. Lines, the 
latter ship being under contract to carry 
the general headquarters’ staff of the 
associated clubs and about 700 delegates 
who are going to London to attend the 
big International Advertising Exposition 
at Wembley, July 14 to 19. The Tyr- 
rhenia will maintain the same schedule as 
the Republic, arriving on the other side 
so that the delegates may reach London 
on July 12. 

The Tyrrhenia, as a one-cabin ship, 
will have accommodations for about 500 
delegates and friends. Other reserva- 
tions have been made on the Leviathan. 
Total reservations to date number close 
to 1,300. 

Captain A. H. Rostron, executive offi- 
cer of the Mauretania of the Cunard 
line, presided at a little luncheon on the 
Tyrrhenia given by Cunard officials in 
advance of the inspection. Those present 
including Mr. Neal and Cunard officials 
were the following: Rose Stewart, Fritzi 
J. Frank, A. C. Pearson, M. C. Robbins, 
James O’Shaughnessy, Frank Presbrey, 
James S. Martin, William J. Betting, 


Market 


GEORGE T. HUGHES trading. 


Readers of the dispatches of George 
T. Hughes have been kept accurately 
informed on new securities as Well as on 
the conditions underlying the investment 
markets as a whole, such as the outlook 
for money rates and the latest avail- 
able statements on earnings as affecting 
specific securities. 


George T. Hughes is the foremost 
expert on the bond market in America 
and to have his dispatches in your paper 
is.a mark of distinction. 


The Consolidated 


Who’sWho in the — 
CONSOLIDATED PRESS | 


=aiEORGE T. HUGHES 


Association. 


Mr. Hughes is in close touch not only 
with the trading on the Exchange, but 
with transactions in the outside markets 
where the large blocks of bonds are 
bought and sold for banks and finan- +} 
cial institutions. All the Liberty Bonds | 
bought for the British Government — 
were accumulated in this outside mar- — 
ket. No other dispatch on the bond — 
market attempts daily to cover as ex- 
tensively this important phase of bond 


Executive Offices, Evening Star Building, Washington, D.C. _ 


Frank L. Blanchard, Louis Wiley, Jess 
H. Neal, Edwin F. Scott, Fred C. Hum 
James W. Brown, R. W. Lawrenc 
John Sullivan, Earle Pearson, Rober 
Ramsey, Malcolm Muir, John Clyd 
Oswald, Chalmers Pancoast, A. E. Mage) 
Kinnon, H. L. Schwartz. 


WORLD STAFF FROLICS i 


Sullivan Burlesque Staged at Annua| 
Dinner, Feb. 2 


More than 200 present and forme) 
members, editorial staff, New  Yorl! 
World, met for the annual dinner, Mc 
Alpin Hotel, New York, Feb. 2. 

A’ burlesque, entitled “The Ryemon 
Follies,” written by Frank Sullivan, spe. 
cial writer, was a feature of the program 
In the cast, Allen F. Reagan played the 
part of “Herbert Bayard Swope, 
Henry Pringle, “Jim Barrett”; Eddie 
O’Toole,. “William Preston Beazell,” and 
Harold W. Belcher, “Jim Clauson.” 

Eddie O’Toole and Fred Benham acted) 
in a skit, “Mr. Anderson and Mr. King,” 


Tageblatt Buying American News 


For the first time since the war Ger- 
many is receiving news from the United 
States through an American wire news 
organization. Berliner Tageblatt is now 
carrying the cable report of Universal 
Service. 


Newspaper File Brings $840 


A file of the Daily Victoria Gazette, | 
Vol. 1, 1858, the first newspaper printed 
in the Canadian Northwest, was bought 
on order for $840 at a sale held at the! 
Anderson Galleries, New York. - ; 


writes the daily dispatch cov- 
ering the New York Bond — 
for the Consolidated Press 
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Multiple Distribution 


Multiple Distribution—the assembling of matri- 


ces from two or more magazines in the same line 
and their automatic distribution to their proper 
magazines—is a Linotype development. 

In work requiring the mixing of several faces in 
one line, multiple distribution 1s essential. In many 
other kinds of work, it is a decided economy, 

Multiple Distribution is only one of the many ad- 
vantages that have been given to the printing world 


through the initiative of Linotype engineers. 


MORE THAN 47,000 IN USE 


© TRADE LIN OTYP E MARK @ 


THE MACHINE THAT LASTS 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. y. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


Agencies in the Principal Cities of the World 


Linotype Initiative: 


The Circulating Matrix 

The Slug (Complete line of 
Type) 

The Spaceband 

The Power-Driven Keyboard 

The Two-Letter Matrix 

The Quick-Change Magazine 

The Auxiliary Magazine 

The Split Magazine 

The Front Removal of Maga- 
zines 


The Multiple-Magazine 


Machine 


The Seventy-two Channel 
Magazine 


The Display Machine 
The Text-and-Display 


Machine 
The Multiple Distributor 
The Two-Pitch Distributor 
Screw 
The Universal Mold 
The Four-Mold Disk 
The Recessed Mold 
The Automatic Font 
Distinguisher 
The Universal Knife Block 
The Universal Ejector 
The Sorts Stacker and 
Multiple Sorts Stacker 
The Forty-two-Pica Measure 
Machine (1897) 
Linotype Typography 
AND 
The Text-and-Display Machine 
with Main and Auxiliary Maga- 
zines Operated from One 
Power-Driven Keyboard 


Composed entirely on the Linotype in the Bodoni Series 
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A New and Exclusive EDITOR & PUBLISHER Service 
to Space Buyers 


XV—TOPEKA—City of “Class”? and “Tone” 


By HARRY R. 


AWAY back in the pre-historic days 

of Kansas, when Kansas was a ter- 
ritory, knocking for admission to the 
Union, a band of abolitionists went from 
Boston and established Topeka. 

Being from Boston they naturally 
knew practically all there was to know 
about narrow, crooked streets and, hav- 
ing practically unlimited space in which 
to work, they platted the city due north 
and south and due east and west, and 
made streets wide enough to accommo- 
date traffic for many generations to 
come. 

It may, perhaps be stretching things a 
bit to say that these hardy, highly emo- 
tional, deeply religious zealots from 
Boston foresaw the automobile traffic of 
today, but it is a fact that Kansas avenue, 
Topeka, as designed by them, and as it 
stands today, can accommodate two lines 
of automobiles parked on the bias, one 
on either side of the street, two street 
car tracks and four automobiles, all at 
one and the same time, without crowding 
the mourners, so that, while, commer- 
cially speaking, Topeka is a one street 
town, that street is some street. 

Kansas pioneers, settling elsewhere 
than Topeka, as they prospered, became 
hectic with political ambition and, as they 
were elected to the legislature, put their 
farms in charge of tenants, or sold out 
and, after serving their county or sena- 
torial district with honor and distinction, 
settled down “in the city” and joined the 
Country Club. 

The Bostonians, fondly remembering 
Harvard and Wellesley, were responsible 
for Washburn College and Bethany Col- 
lege, and Kansas boys and girls were 
given superior educational advantages at 
Topeka—educational advantages which 
attracted Kansas fathers and mothers 
from’ all over the state, brought them to 
Topeka to educate their offspring. This 
early made Topeka the financial, political 
and social center of the great and sov- 
erign, state of Kansas. 

Having successfully settled the Free 
State proposition and having had Kansas 
admitted into good and regular standing 
in the Union, Topeka settlers interested 
Boston capital in a plan to build a rail- 
road, linking this young city to civiliza- 
tion. 

In doing this it was naturally arranged 
to have the general offices and shops of 
that railroad at Topeka, and Topeka be- 
came the headquarters of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad, the name 
Santa Fe being used to indicate western 
objective which might be reached some 
time. 

Beginning as an asset, the Santa Fe 
Railroad finally became a liability, but 
later switched back to the asset side of 
the ledger and today the Santa Fe pay- 
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master blithely distributes $1,500,000 each 
and every month to Topeka employees in 
the form of wages, salaries and remuner- 
ation for services, more or less valuable, 
but, under present wage arrangement, 
darned expensive. 

In Topeka’s suburbs and outlying dis- 
tricts stretch many square miles of the 
richest, finest farming land to be found 
anywhere—not even excepting Vermont, 
and that land has been settled by the 
greatest aggregation of profligate, poor 
farmers possible to find anywhere— 
farmers who are successful and well to 
do in spite of what they do not do, 
rather than because of what they do. 

Topeka is, and always will be, the 
political center of Kansas—a more or 
less doubtful honor—for Kansas legisla- 
tors have perpetrated some of the biggest 
fool legislation that has ever been foisted 
onto a long suffering public. 

But the uplifting influences of the 
founders is to be observed everywhere in 
and about Topeka. It is one of the 
prettiest, most moral, best educated and 
most refined cities in the country. 

Long known as a “tony” town, with a 
superabundance of “class.” Topeka is 
extremely jealous of the litle niceties and 
social usages which are frequently more 
or less of a matter of imagination in 
other cities the size of Topeka. 

By the way, in 1920 Topeka had 50,053 
people, 70 per cent being native born 
white, 14 per cent foreign born, and 16 
per cent colored. There now are 54,000 
people in Topeka, living in 13,400 homes, 
6,400 of which are owned by the occu- 
pants, 

There are 6,800 wage earners, and the 
average income per family is $2,600 an- 
nually or $50 a week. 

Topeka people own 8,600 automobiles 
and these cars have 120 miles of paved 
streets to glide over within the city limits 
—well paved, wide streets, not to men- 
tion 7 miles of paved alleys—and a To- 
peka alley is wide enough to be called a 
boulevard in Boston. 

There are 39 miles of street cars in 
Topeka—rides two for 15 cents. Eighty- 
six passenger trains a day on the Santa 
Fe, Rock Island, Union Pacific and Mis- 
souri Pacific railroads carry people in 
and out of Topeka. 

Buses run north, south, east and west 
from Topeka and contribute materially 
to the “local” shopping public spending 
real money in Topeka. 

There are some paved roads leading 
out of Topeka in each direction, and the 
dirt roads are no worse than dirt roads 
found elsewhere—which is a doubtful 
compliment—but Kansas people are used 
to them, and use them frequently and 
freely. 

The retail trading area to Topeka ex- 
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tends some 30 miles north and east, fully 
75 miles west and south, embracing some 
130 towns and 165,000 people, mostly 
farmers who, as said before, are mighty 
comfortably well off, and could be a 
whole lot better off if they would farm 
even half as carefully and industriously 
as do the farmers of, say, Lancaster or 
York counties, Pennsylvania. 

At that the people living within the 
trading territory, own 19,000 automobiles. 

Within the trade radius are some half 
dozen millionaire farmers and stock men 
—big men who have really worked their 
farms and merchandized their crops. 
demonstrating what can be done by good 
management in Kansas, 

There are 546 stores, large, small and 
medium in Topeka. Crosby Brothers 
Company is the largest and best de- 
partment store in the city—the Altman in 
point of class. Warren M. Crosby Com- 
pany is second in size and quality. The 
connection between these two establish- 
ments may be explained by saying Crosby 
Brothers Company was established by E. 
H. and W. T. Crosby, of Louisiana, 
while Warren M. Crosby was from Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Pellitiere’s is third, Scott and Company 
fourth, and J. E. Crockett fifth, both in 
class and volume. Collectively these 
stores sell some $6,000,000 worth of 
goods annually. 

The Santa Fe’s monthly payroll of 
$1,500,000 approximates one-half the pay- 
roll distribution of Topeka, making some 
$3,000,000 paid out in wages in Topeka 
each month, most of which goes through 
the stores in payment for necessities and 
luxuries for Topekans, 

Manufacturing is not highly developed 
in Topeka. There are two fairly pre- 


tentious packing plants, one of which 
specializes on poultry and eggs; Charlie 
Eagle’s famous “Silver Statue” cigars 
are made in Topeka and smoked all over 
the west, but Topeka is a railroad and 
agricultural town, by and large, with an 
extremely rich farming country sur- 
rounding it, and largely imbued with the 
Boston idea of living—sanely, conserva- 
tively, comfortably and happily. 

There has, for the past 40 years been a 
crying need for a good hotel in Topeka. 
The only change in the National and the 
Throop, relics of the past, is the change 
in rates, and they have changed tre- 
mendously. ; 

Kansas avenue, some three miles long, 
is about the best “Main Street” any- 
where, in any city near the size of To- 
peka. 

And, in conclusion, let it be said that, 
while Topeka is not the largest market, 
it is a market too large to be overlooked 
by anyone. 


Penton Resigns as Publishing Chief 


John A. Penton, president, Penton Pub- 
lishing Company, Cleveland, ‘Ohio, which 
recently erected a $1,000,000 printing 
plant and issues several internationally 
circulated trade publications, one of them 
a daily, has resigned and has been‘ made 
chairman of the board. A. O. Backert, 
succeeds to the presidency. Mr. Penton 
will continue active in his publishing 
business. Charles J. Stark, editor Iron 
Trade Review, another Penton publica- 
tion, was made vice-president; Robert 
Power, editor Power and Boating, also 
a Penton magazine, was elected treasurer. 
H. Cole Estep, London representative, 
was made a director. 
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Sawn Francisco: 
Hearst Bldg. 


Ninety-six of the Thousands of Imprints all in big Caslon Faces ** 


UNLIMITED DISPLAY TYPE 
WITH THE LUDLOW 


FROM 60 POINT DOWN 


nVCEE type equipment fixes the limit of your advertising. 

You can’t make much of a spurt. Special issues must 
be carefully calculated, or you’re stuck. With the Ludlow 
in your plant, all this is changed, because the Ludlow System 
gives you an abundance of bright new type-on-slugs in any 


Unlimited type supply in every font enables your good 
compositor to “spread himself” and produce display effects of sure 
prising effectiveness and beauty. With tons of standing forms up in 
advance or held over, his type supply is still 100 per cent—and with- 
out buying, precasting or storing a single pound of type. 


**The stone full of Ludlow slugs in the illustration above shows 
96 out of nearly 4,000 imprints set in 48, 42 and 36 point Ludlow Cas- 
lon and Caslon Italic. The illustration represents only about one- 
thirtieth of the space needed to hold the slugs. You, 
too, can have unlimited type supply with the Ludlow. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue 
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Chicago 606 World Bldg. 
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DOES THE 
PONY AUTOPLATE 
MACHINE 
Make Plates Rapidly? 


The Akron Press 


The Greatest Newspaper in One of Ohios Greatest Cities 


October 13, 1923 


Answer: “l have kept an accurate 
account of our plate production, and 
here is the record of what a PONY 
AUTOPLATE MACHINE has 
done in this office every day this 
week: it has averaged 58 plates in 45 


minutes. One man did everything.” 


J. J. Metker, 


Stereotyper 


Woop NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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She Trademark of 
Readability 


“By United Press” 


"[WELVE million subscribers of 
nearly one thousand American 
newspapers regatd “By United 
Press” as the label of accurate, in- 
teresting and well-written news. 


UNITED PRESS: 


WORLD BUILDING ae 
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By United Press 


; Washington, Jan. $1.—American warshi Ds today returned to “guard duty” 


: (United Press) { 
|| LOS ANGELES, Feb. 2.—Two| 
|| Americans, both of California, are be- |}: 
/ ing held for $10,000 ransom by Mex- |) 


| jean ha 


‘By United Press. 
Fort Worth, Tex., Feb. 1.—High 
financing by Mohareb Harb, 26, 
igd today with his arrest here | 
isville authorities: 


(By United Press) x: ii 

Des Moines: Ta., Feb. 1.— (United i 
Press) —-Demand for a senate inves-  * 
tigation of. the state inetirance de- 


BY ED L. KEEN 
General European Manager United 
Press 


an Ark. LONDON, Feb. 1 —Great Britain to- | 
an MUICerapg eae 1—Threg j day recognized the sovict government 
ee ee ied ating elea. of Russia. 
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IN, 2 - 

con OLA KS London, eb. 2.—(British United 

x Reg rs APo Press Cable, by Harry N. Moore.) 
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-the scientific world when she ¢ 
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of smell.and hear through | touch vi- 
brations, was a victim of “hys¥ 
é-deception” Professor, 


“million dollar | 
denied the existence | 


han he took the | 


jaa tor the years 7. ring,” 


By FRASER EDWARDS 
UnitedsPress Staff Correspondent. 
WASHINGTON, D. G., Jan. 31.— 

The, Republican proposal to give all 

| tax payers a deduction of 25 per cent |" 

Yin the taxes they will pay this year 
;on Jast year’s income was met in th 

| House toda y ———— 


BY PAUL R. MALLON, 
United Press Staff Correspondent 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 31.+-The 
Senate this afternoon unanimously 
adopted the Walsh resolution di- 
recting President Coolidge.to be- 
xin court action through special 


| Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Feb. 2.— (United ti 
Press)——“I know John T. Wing, but}! 
ino one will ever wring from. sme or|” 
anyone else, the true identity of the 
man,’ Mrs, Maude Sevs= 
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MARTINEZ, Jan. 30.—John 
atdanelli, fisherman, was 
Obably fatally burned eatly 
'day when hig fishing boat| | 
*ught fire in Suisun bay;} |. 
oe Watchers’ ashore 14-1 2k 
Powerless —— 


ASSOCIATIONS 


ae NEW YORK CITY 


BY ROBERT J. BENDER 
Copyright 1924 by the United Preas | 
HARRISBURG, Pa., Jan. 30. 
—“Don’t let all of the guilty be 
washed in the blood of Fall.” 
This is: the cry of conserva- 
tionists, who fearing the senate 
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1924 YEAR BOOK BRINGS 
PRIZED PRAISES 


& 


International Number of Editor 
Publisher Held Most Complete and 
Useful Fact Compilation in 
History of Press 


That the 262-page International Year 
Book Number of Eprror & PUBLISHER, 
for 1924, is the most complete and useful 
compilation of facts and figures relating 
to newspaper publishing and advertising 
ever attempted, is the consensus of pro- 
fessional opinion, according to verbal and 
written expressions by representative men 
in all parts of the country. 

Eprtor & PusiisHER with pride ac- 
knowledges a sheaf of stirring letters, 
telegrams, and published notices, highly 
commending the effort and appreciating 
the -result, 

As might be expected in such a co- 
lossal assembling of facts and figures, 
from many sources, through many hands, 
several errors occurred, each deeply re- 
gretted.: Corrections in a form to be 
attached to every Year Book are being 
sent to all subscribers, thus we believe 
making the number 100 per cent accurate 
as well as complete in the field prescribed 
for the Year Book. 

Those who made possible this huge 
number, with its marvelous evidence of 
prosperity, enterprise, public service and 
international progress, will happily share 
the following voluntary expressions: 


To Eprtor & PusitisHerR:—I have just 
received the INTERNATIONAL YEAR Book 
number for 1924 of Epitor & PUBLISHER, 
and hasten to extend my congratulations 
on the fine job you have done. It is 
splendid and I shall find occasion to re- 
fer to it a good many times. I already 
appreciate its value. 

ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Unitep STATES SENATE— 
Committee on Claims. 


To Eprtor & PUBLISHER :—Congratu- 
lations on the YEAR Boox number for 
1924, a fine big production. 


Wittam F. Rocers, 
Advertising Manager, 
EvENING TRANSCRIPT, 

Boston, Mass. 


To Eprror & PusiLisHer:—Let me 
thank you for the copy of your YEAR 
Boox for 1924, which came with your 
letter of January 31. It certainly is a 
monumental piece of publishing. 

Won. H. Jouns, President, 
GroRGE BATTEN COMPANY, 
New York. 


To Eprtor & PusLisHER:—I have been 
looking over your 1924 Year Book, 
which has become an indispensable ad- 
junct of a newspaper office. 

I note that you have paid considerable 
attention in this number to the foreign 
language newspapers. I think this is a 
very good feature. The full page an- 
nouncements of various publishers give 
one the salient feature of journalism 
throughout the country. 

With regards, 
Louis WILEY, 
Tue New York TIMES. 
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To Eprtor & PuBLisHER:—Your YEAR 
Book number was a wonderful achieve- 
ment. ‘Congratulations seem feeble in 
such a mighty work. We consider this 
the most valuable book of the year, for it 
stays on our desk until the next one 
comes out—a fountain of valuable in- 
formation. We constantly seek for facts 
inside of its covers. 

WALLACE ODELL, 
President Newspaper Editorial 
Association. 
Tarrytown Datry News. 


To Epitor & PuBLisHER :—INTERRNA- 
TIONAL YEAR Book number just received. 
It is bigger and better than ever. The 
newspaper fraternity should be very 
erateful to you. 

_ L. STURTEVANT, 
Recorp HrrAtp, Wausau, Wis. 


To Eprror & PusiisHer:—I want to 
congratulate you on this YEAR Boox. Ie 
is certainly a splendid contribution to the 
advertising profession. 

James C. Dayton, 
New York EveNING JOURNAL. 


To Enpiror & PustisHEeR:—We have 
just received the 1924 Yrar Boox. We 
congratulate you upon this splendid pub- 
lication. 

H. B. Trunpte, Business Manager, 
DANVILLE REGISTER, Danville, Va. 


To Eprror & PuBLISHER:—Your YEAR 
Book was a master job. 
W. H. Doncr, President, 
ALiiep Newspapers, INC., 
New York City. 


Epitor & PuBLISHER:—You are 
certainly to be congratulated on the 
Year Boox. Its usefulness increases 
from issue to issue and it continually re- 
flects great credit on you. 
Justin F. Barsour, 
ADVERTISING FoRTNIGHTLY, 
Chicago, Ill. 


To 


The Epiror & PusiisHer has rendered 
a very distinct service to the newspapers 
of the United States, (Canada, England, 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales in the pub- 
lication of its INTERNATIONAL YEAR Book 
for 1924. The task of accurately assem- 
bling 250 pages of information vitally 
important to newspaper publishers is no 
mean task, and the completeness of the 
1924 edition places the newspaper frater- 
nity under further obligation to its most 
important and progressive trade publica- 
tion—BROOKLYN STANDARD UNION. 


To Enitor & PuBLISHER:—I have just 
received the Eprror & PusBLisHER INTER- 
NATIONAL YEAR Book number for 1924. 
Again I wish to congratulate you on the 
completion of this splendid edition and 
I sincerely hope it will be appreciated 
by every one as I appreciate this edition 
each issue. 

I wish you continued success and every 
prosperity that is to follow, and with all 
good wishes, I beg to remain, 

S. BLAKE WILLSDEN, 


MANUFACTURERS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ 


REPRESENTATIVE, (Chicago, Ill. 


To Epitor & PuBLISHER :—Congratu- 
lations. The INTERNATIONAL YEAR Book 


i) 21,242,341 LINES 


“, The 1923 Paid Advertising Record of 


LL OH 


the Columbus Dispatch. The Dispatch 
exceeded 


the next Ohio newspaper 


(Cleveland) by 2,030,533 lines. 
The Dispatch exceeded all other Colum- 
bus newspapers combined by 3,434,859 


lines. 


Largest Circulation in Central Ohio 


OHIO’S GREATEST HOME DAILY 


6¢ A N enormcus service is being 
done by tu. idvertising agents, 
their artists and copywriters. They 
create an atmosphere’as far in ad- 
vance of older methods as the rail- 
roads and the automobiles are 
ahead of your old covered wagons. 
It is true that some men in business 
use covered wagon methods, and 
reach their destination sometime or 
other. But the time consumed is 
too great and they wear out too 
much shoe leather. The interests 
that advertise get there a whole » 
lot faster. , 
“Advertising that does not claim 
too much does great good. It in- 
creases the turnover and pays for 
itself. It creates a great volume 
of trade and renders solid service 
to the public.” 


—Lord Leverhulme. 


number grows better and better each 
succeeding year. It’s a wonder. 
G. P. Tatzort, Business Dept., 
Tue New York HERALD. 


To Eprror & PuBLIsHER:—The Enter- 
prise & Journal wants you to know that 
the work of the Eprror & PUBLISHER is 
very much appreciated. 

O. S. Bruck, Advertising Director, 
ENTERPRISE & JO’ *Q<AL. 
Beau ont, Tex. 


To Epitor & PusLisHER:— ?lease ac- 
cept our congratulations upon your splen- 
did INTERNATIONAL YEAR Boox, which 
has just come to us. It is worth many 
times the subscription price and we know 
it will prove invaluable to us. 

We have been using the 1923 edition all 
during the year to refer to for informa- 
tion which we could not get from any 
other source and we had been looking 
forward eagerly to the 1924 edition. It 
is certainly a worthy edition and you are 
to be congratulated for placing within 
the reach of every publisher, this store of 
valuable information. 

With all good wishes, we are, 

Tue Leaver PuBLISHING COMPANY, 
Staunton, Va. 
Mrs. A. F. RIFre. 


To Epiror & PuBLISHER:—The INTER- 
NATIONAL YEAR Book number for 1924 


arrived today. What a mass of valuable 
information it contains! Only an editor 
can appreciate the immense amount of 
work the gathering of this material in- 
volved. My hearty congratulations to 
the staff of Eprror & PusBLisHER. This 
Year Book number alone is worth more 
than a year’s subscription to the Eprror 
& PUBLISHER. 
Herman Ros, President 
‘CouNTRY NEWSPAPERS, 
Northfield, Minn. 


To Eprror & PusitsHeR: As a reader 
of the old “Journalist,’ and since its 
beginning, of Eprror & PUBLISHER, I 
would like to say that any one of your 
readers can well afford to be content 
to wait not only days but weeks, for the 
Year Book. 

It is a daily book of reference, and in- 
valuable. An office with the Bible on 
one side and the Year Book on the other 
side of the executive is superbly equipped. 

Rogsert E. LivinGsTon. 


To Eprror & PuBLisHER:—Please ac- 
cept our thanks for the copy of the Epi- 
ToR & PUBLISHER’S INTERNATIONAL YEAR 
Boox for 1924, which reached our desk 
this morning. 

The information contained in this 
Year Book makes it of everyday value 
to advertising executives and we are glad 
to have a copy on our desk for continual 
reference. 

Epwin S. WapswortH, Treasurer 

Tur THomaAs ADVERTISING SERVICE, 

: Jacksonville, Fla. 


To Epiror & (PuBLisHER:—Again you 
have accomplished the impossible. 

The INTERNATIONAL YEAR Book num- 
ber for 1924 surpasses the remarkable 
editions which you have published here- 
tofore. The present issue contains a 
type of information which is invaluable 
to the newspaper publishing interests and 
in previous years we have kept a file copy 
in use in the business office of the News 
for the purpose of information practically 
every day in the year. 

Your organization is to be congratu- 
lated on the scope and detail of the 
present issue, and in publishing this YEAR 
Book you are performing an invaluable 
service for the newspapers of the world. 

With best wishes for your continued 
success. 

Frank T. CARROLL, 
Advertising Manager 
Tue Inpranapotis NEws 


SCOTT UNIT PRESSES 


either Straight or Tandem and “Multi-Unit” style, built to suit your 


Solid Forged Steel Cylinders 


Roller or plain bearings, fabroil, bronze and steel gearing makes the 
Scott Unit Press the strongest Unit Press built. 


It Has a Real Folder 


which always collects without ribbons and cuts clean. 


IF YOU DO NOT USE IT NOW 
YOU WILL EVENTUALLY. 


requirements. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


CHICAGO 
1441 Monadnock Block 


NEW YORK 
1457 Broadway, at 42d Street 


Editor & Publisher 


The Invested Capital in 


NEW ENGLAND 


Manufactures Has 


for February 9, 


MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 
Cirou- 2,500 10,000 


lation lines lines I d N ] 
5 (TAR ys EET EA Gy oce care!) WS ncerease early 
TBoston Globe .........+e0+ (M&E) 282,437 45 45 
¢Boston Globe ........-+..e+e8 (S) 822,418 55 55 
**Fall River Herald ......... (E) 14,620 045 045 100 Per Cent 
**Fitchburg Sentinel ......... (E). 11,191 055 045 
**Haverhill Gazette .......... (E) .1F-500 055 04 
SO Tory CGM) as c'e sass clei neh sie () «lv .08 045 
tftLowell Courier-Citizen and 
Evening Leader ........ (M&E) 21,68 .06 06 
**New Bedford Standard-Mercury y F 
(M&E) 82,425 08 . 08 2 he is 
**New Bedford Sunday Standard (S) 26,253 ,08 08 New England ) industrial supremacy 
+North Adams Transcript...... (E) 9,334 .0375 03 
tPittsfield Eagle’ ............ (E) 16,007 04 085.” shown by the last census figures. The 
tiBalem News ........-+eee0> (E) 20,702 .09 .07 » 2 > f ] 
Taunton Gazette ............. (E) 8,268 .04 .08 invested capital shows a galn of a most 
** Worcester Fore ore acai) Brine ak A és ‘ t t | f 
f ; ; a O 
**Worcester Sunday Telegram..(S) 46,539 18 15 00 per cent an reaches a oO 
MAINE—Population, 768,014 $5 ; 781 ,679,000. 
+¢Bangor Daily Commercial....(E) 14,448 .05 .04 
**Portland Press Herald....(M&S) $2,473 .08 08 
j **Portland Express ..........- (E) 28,400 10 07 : 
|| **Portland Telegram ........-. (8) 28,734 1807 New England manufactures two-thirds 
i (Sunday Edition Express) : 
+tWaterville Sentinel ........ (M) 5,886 .035 025 of all the clocks, fire arms, silver plated 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population, 443,683 ° 
**Concord Monitor-Patriot ....(E) 5,178 0875 025 ware, corsets and boot and shoe findings 
ttKeene Sentinel ............ (E) 8,422 ,08 .024 2 2 
**Manchester Union Leader.(M&E) 28,277 10 07 in the United States. 
RHODE ISLAND—Population, 604,897 
t+tNewport Daily News........ (E) 6,530 0336 0293 t 
Pawtucket Times ......,...-- (E) 25,070 .10 07 There are six hundred and forty-one 
+Providence Bulletin ......... (E) 61,238 15 (A),215 hk b 
**Providence Journal .......%.. (M) 85,129 09 -(A),215 ks n e 
**Providence Journal ......... (8) 58,167 14 14 places in New England that ca 
+tProvidence Tribune ......... (E) 22,848 10 .09 > 
stWealdiiy BOLEEH ioe (E&S) 4.601.025" ——.085 termed manufacturing towns. 
**Woonsocket Call ........-... (E) 18,558 


04 .04 
(A) Combination rate Daily Journal and Eve, Bulletin, 


VERMONT—Population, $52,428 *.° s V 
ee (E) 6,719 08085 Here are communities where intelligent, 
+tBennington Banner .......,. (E) 8,051 .0125 0125 7 
fomaitisgton, Pree Press.) s. (M) 12,280 05.08 productive people have made permanent 
**Rutland Herald ...........- (M) 10,245 .04 04 
+tSt, Johnsbury Caledonian-Record homes. 


(E) $,810 0214 -015 
CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,880,631 


+Bridgeport Post-Telegram..(E&M) 45,201 .14 .14 . ; 

¢Bridgeport Post .............. (B) 19,926 09 .09 These daily newspapers, covering the 
**Hartford Courant ........... (D) 88,157 ,08 08 : 

**Hartford Courant ........... (8) 50,185.11 Bel territory from east to west and from the 
ttHartford Times ............ (E) 45,125.12 12 h all ae 
**Moriden Record ............ (M) 7,255 045 .025 will carr our mes-~ 
Middletown Press ...........- (EZ) 7,897 08.085 north to the south, ‘ a 
ttNew Haven Register...... (E&S) 37,068 11 10 : ; errl- 
**New London Day ........+.. (E) 11,850 08 .045 sage to the buying public of this t 
ttNorwich Bulletin .......... (M) 12,248 07 .05 

**Norwalk Hour ..........+++: (E) - 5,800 08 .08 tory. 

**Stamford Advocate ......... (E) ‘© 8,627 .0875 .08 


22,837 
**Waterbury Republican ...... (8) 15,298 .06 ,05 
+ Government Statement, April 1, 1928, 


** A. B. ©, Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
tt Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 


Succeed With These Newspapers | 


Editor & 


Publisher for February 9, 1924 


CHESHI WARDED LONDON 
PUB TY CLUB CUP 


TELL MORE, SELL MORE, | 
STRESSED BY AD MEN | 


Seventh District Delegates Represen . | 
ing 36 Clubs Meet in Kansas 
City — Johnson and 
Holland Speak 


Ten | 
West Florida 
Counties 


are covered each afternoon by The Pensacola News, the 
leading newspaper of West Florida. It is read the day 
of publication and its pulling power is attested by the 
largest firms and best advertisers in its territory—ad- 
vertisers who have tried other methods but who are 
now exclusive advertisers of The News. 


(By Telegraph to Eviror & PusrisHer) : 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 6.—Virtuallym| 
every theory of advertising passed in res) 
view before the delegates who attendé 
the third annual convention of the Sey 
enth District, A. A. C. W., Feb. 5 and ¢ 
At least a part of the district slogan 
“Tell More—Sell More in 1924” wa 
fulfilled at the convention; if any grou 
of 250 delegates can tell more than thos 
who attended the meeting they have no 
been heard from. 


New Orleans was awarded the 1925) 
convention of the Seventh District at @ |) 
meeting of club presidents held Thursday 
No date was set. 


The delegates represented 36 clubs and 
5,000 members in the following 5 states 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas) 
and Missouri. The conyention was a 
forerunner of the wide discussion that) 
probably will take place at the world 
meet in London. R. W. Etter of Pine 
Bluff, Ark., president of the district pre 
sided at the meetings. Because of the 
approaching world convention, the ad- 
dress of Alfonso Johnson, Columbia, Mo,” 
former business manager, Japan Adver- 
tiser, was one of outstanding interest, 


When an advertiser buys circulation he should not 
only know the aggregate copies, but the territory into 
which these papers go and the total number in each 
section. When he has this detailed information he can 
buy space intelligently and know exactly what he is 


receiving for his money. 


The circulation in each of the ten counties covered 


by The News follows: 


Escambia County, in- 

cluding Pensacola 

and U. S. Air Sta- 

tidn? . &6 14 oe 5,550 
Santa Rosa County... 617 
Okaloosa County..... 145 
Walton County...... 264 | 
Holmes County...... 138 \ 
Jackson County...... 
Washington County... 
Bay County......... 
Calhoun County...... 
Franklin County..... 
All Other Mail....... 


First in Circulation 


First in Display 
Lineage 


1A First in Class. 
Lineage 


State of Florida 
County of Escambia 
I, Percy S. Hayes, publisher of The Pensacola News, do solemnly swear 
that the above figures of the circulation of The Pensacola News are true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
PERCY S. HAYES, 
Publisher. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day of January, A. D., 1924. 


M. W. GONZALEZ, 


My Commission Expires April 13, 1927. Notary Public, State at Large. 


The Pensacola Sunday Morning News has not been sold to 
Jno. H. Perry, but only 2,600 prepaid exclusive Sunday sub- 
scribers. The Sunday morning issue has been suspended in 


favor of a Saturday afternoon feature issue. 


THE PENSACOLA NEWS 


West Florida’s Greatest Newspaper 
Pensacola, Fla. 


Foreign Representatives: 
GEO. B. DAVID CO., A. R. KEATOR, 


110 East 42nd Street, 1411 Hartford Building, 
New York City Chicago, Il. 


John Cheshire, British advertising man, and his 
Publicity Club of London Cup, ‘‘the Nobei 
award in advertising,’’ awarded him for the 
large part he played in bringing the A, A, C, W. 


convention to England. He was leader of the 

British delegation at Atlantic City last June, 

The Publicity Club gives a cup each year for 

the most signal achievement in the field of 
British advertising. 


Paris Dailies Feature Lotteries 


Strange characters in red above the 
title of Le Journal, Paris, grouped in 
two’s and three’s letters and figures to- 
gether, looking like some cryptic mes- 
sage, are really only part of a prize lot- 
tery competition. Following Le Matin’s 
determination to distribute a million 
francs during 1924, Le Journal has gone 
one better and will distribute to its read- 
ers a hundred thousand francs each 
month. 


Stone Defends Bok Plan 


(Melville E. Stone, counsellor of the 
Associated Press, defended the Bok Peace 
award and poked fun at the investigating 
Senators in an address before the New 
York Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Feb, 1. 


Japan is aggressive and she is progressive 
because she is one of the best advertised 
nations in the world,” Mr. Johnson said) 

“Many American articles have been 
sold successfully by newspaper advertis= 
ing in Japan, although all our goods are || 
not adapted by service or price to the 
reports of explosions, murders and poli- | 
tics, but of the 10 per cent off, special | 
inventory, or perhaps, the ‘February | 

bY 


Japanese people.” 
Jumping back to Japan, the discussiot 
centered about housewives who “read n 


a9 


basement \bargains’. 


W. F. Cochran, advertising manager, || 
Rorabaugh Drygoods Company, Wichita, | 
Kan., said his every advertisement was 
written with the idea of interesting wo- 
men. Among other speakers were Dr 
Arthur Holmes, professor of psychology,» 
University of Pennsylvania; Douglas V. 
Martin, Jr, manager of publicity, St) 
Louis Globe-Democrat; J. Mora Boyle, 
advertising manager, Kansas ‘City Jour- 
nal-Post. 

New Orleans and Wichita came pre- 
pared to carry away the 1925 convention. 

Samuel D. Recke, president New Or- 
leans Advertising Club; Carl F. G, Mey- §)| 
er, president St. Louis Club; A. S. Perry, ||| 
‘Cuthbert, Ga.; Victor Murdock, Wichita, © 
Kan.; Miss Hazel Ludwig, St. Louis; #)} 
Miss Tennie A. Yates, Oklahoma Cityj)@}} 
Curtis M. Johnson, Rush City, Mich.; 
and Lou E. Holland of Kansas City, 7 
president, A. A. C. W., had prominent 
places on the program. | 


4 


The Business Men 


of your community will value the 
authentic statements of 


ROGER W. BABSON || 
| 


on the business and financial situation, above 
any other single piece of news that you can print. 


Supplied weekly through the Babson News Service, 
Division of BABSON INSTITUTE, Babson Park, Mass. 
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SPECIMEN RELEASES AND RATES ON REQUEST 
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No other method available to merchants at the 


point ol 


sale offers Rotogravure’s possibilities for 


handise, 


perfect reproduction of beautiful merc 


aaa 


ctures Tell the Story ( 


Let “Pi 


‘This advertisement, of which the precedin 
interest in Rotogravure and the 
Company, Neenah, Wisconsin, manufacture Roto 


YOU WERE THERE”] 


g page is a part, is published to promote public 


printing, which is used by the following papers: 


CITY 
Albany, N. Y. 
Asheville, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Buffalo, N, Y. 
Buffalo, N, Y, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Erie, Pa. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Havana, Cuba 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Louisville, Ky. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Mexico City, Mex. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


PAPER 
Knickerbocker Press 
Citizen 
Constitution 
Journal 
Sun 
Herald 
Traveler 
Standard-Union 
Courier 
Express 
Times 
Daily News 
Commercial-Tribune 
Enquirer 
News-Leader 
Plain Dealer 
Rocky Mountain News 
Register 
Free Press 
News 
Dispatch-Herald 
News-Sentinel 
Courant 
Diario De La Marina 
Chronicle 
Indianapolis Star 
Journal-Post 
Times 
Courier-Journal 
Herald 
Commercial Appeal 
El! Universal 
Journal 


CITY 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville, Tenn, 
New Orleans, La. 
Newark, N, J. 
New York, 

New York, 

New York, 

New York, 

New York, 

New York, 

New York, N. 
New York, N. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Omaha, Neb, 
Peoria, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St, Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Seattle, Wash. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Wichita, Kan. 


PAPER 
Journal 
Tribune 
Banner 
Times-Picayune 
Call 
Corriere D’America 
Evening Post 
Forward 
Herald 
Il Progresso 
Times 
Tribune 
World 
Bee 
News 
Journal-Transcript 
Public Ledger 
Journal 
Detmocrat-Chronicle 
Globe-Democrat 
Post-Dispatch 
Pioneer Press-Dispatch 
Daily News 
Chronicle 
Times 
News-Times 
Republican 
Herald 
Post-Standard 
Post 
Star 
Republican 
Eagle 


Intaglio printing is variously called gravure, photogravure, roto- 
gravure and similar names. There are many printing plants in the 
important cities of America equipped to supply rotogravure sec- 
tions to newspapers. Complete information furnished on request. 


papers which carry Rotogravure sections. Kimberly-Clark 
plate, a perfect paper for Rotogravure ‘ 


Kimberly. Clark (@mpany 


Neenah.Wis. 


CHICAGO, 208 S.La Salle St. 


ESTABLISHED 


NEW YORK, Si Chombers St. LOS ANGELES. SIOW. Sixth St 


OTOGRAVURE 


Prints Perfect Pictures - the Universal Language 


AMY 


WHEN IS ADVERTISING 
COPY UNETHICAL? 


Philadelphia Jewish Forward Presents 
an Example for Analysis—‘‘Your 
Previous Standard, The 
Judge,” is Reply 


When is advertising copy so unethical 
and harmful to another business that it 
should be rejected for publication by a 


newspaper ? 

A piano advertiser of Philadelphia re- 
cently submitted advertising copy for 
publication in the Jewish newspapers of 
that city, which was rejected by the 
Jewish Daily Forward as “unethical and 
in general harmful to the entire musical 
trade.” 

The rival Jewish newspaper, however, 
inserted the copy. A difference of 
opinion consequently developed between 
the advertiser and the management of the 
Forward, and it was jointly agreed to 
submit the copy to the editor of Eprror 
& PustisHER for an expression of un- 


biased opinion. 

The copy, headed “The Truth About 
Bargain Piano Sales,” as translated from 
the Hebrew, follows in full: 

“We want the Jewry of Philadelphia, who 
have in mind to buy a piano or player-piano 
today, tomorrow or in the near future, to 
carefully consider the following important facts: 

“Can you get a good American $100 bill for 
$98? Yes, No? he 

“But you can secure a counterfeit bill no 
matter how many numbers it has on for bar- 
gain prices. The same applies to cheap pianos 
and player-pianos. 

“Do you really believe that you can get a 
$500 piano for $300? ‘ 

‘No, a thousand times no! Do you think 
that a $300 piano is made of the material, has 
the same workmanship, the same qualities as a 
high priced instrument? If the $300 piano is 
just as good, why do the very same stores 
carry pianos for $500 up to $1,000 on the 
same floor? When you enter the store to see 
the cheap instrument why do they show you— 
higher priced pianos? 

“We warn you again—don’t let them fool 
you. Keep your eyes open. 

“Business people and piano dealers are not 
crazy. They are not in business for fun. | 

“Up to this date we have never advertised 
cheap pianos at cheap prices for the purpose 
of attracting customers to our store, and then 
sell them a piano or player-piano for a highe) 
price. ‘ : 

‘We only sell the piano we advertise. 

“When you pay $300 for a piano, you get a 
$300 worth only, and since you buy a piano 
only once in a lifetime (if the instrument is 
a good one), take our advice and be careful. 
We sell pianos for over 23 years, and today 
we are the biggest Jewish piano store in Phila- 
delphia. We sell pianos today to the children 
of our first,.customers. 

“This is. the best proof: ; 

“The children of our first piano buyers buy 
pianos from us.” 

In submitting the copy for opinion, L. 
A. Goldberg, manager of the Forward, 
requested the editor of Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER to consider the fact that “for 
those particular issues for which the 
questionable advertisement was ordered, 
advertisements of one of the largest de- 
partment stores as well as other musical 
houses were scheduled, the copy in this 
case featuring a $295 player-piano and a 
piano at a similarly cheap price. 

The editor of Epitor & PUBLISHER 
gave his opinion as follows: 


is to be built. 
The newspaper executives 


Business Service 
promotion to give 
Spring tonic it needs! 


International Classified 


Otis Building 
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In The Spring— 


A publisher’s fancy, sometimes not so lightly, turns to 
thoughts of advertising gains. 

He knows that the success of his classified section has 
an important bearing on these gains in revenue and good 
will. But he doesn’t always know just how that success 


serve are counting on our Real Estate, Automotive and 
Campaigns 
their business 


How about a prescription for your newspaper? 


THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, INC. 


eeeee Tee CHOC OTS +E OSS SCO ET ESET OOEOOS 


Editor & Publisher 


“T should say that the advertiser would 
have no reason to present stich copy in 
your columns if you were exercising 
your right to say what should and should 
not, what could and could not be said, 
in the advertising columns. 

“Frankly, I would say that the adver- 
tiser is justified in presenting such copy 
if, on the other hand, you had permitted 
other unscrupulous piano houses to use 
false and misleading advertising in the 
columns of your paper. The standard is 
the thing. 

“The copy that you were good enough 
to bring to my attention is strong and 
forceful and logical and it states seli- 
evident truths. Now the situation may 
be that this advertiser is an honest man 
trying to maintain higher standards and 
that he is using the only weapon available 
to acquaint his public with the fact that 
there are some piano merchants who are 
unscrupulous. If the higher standards 
were being maintained, then I dare say 
there would be no necessity for such ad- 
vertising.” 

A somewhat similar question may be 
seen in the recent advertisements of Pos- 
tum cereal, reading in part as follows: 
“Do you take orders from a coffee pot?” 
“Tt must be humiliating for thousands of 
people to confess that they lack the will 
power to stop coffee,” etc. 

The agents state that most of the 
magazines and most of the newspapers 
have adopted a policy of not accepting 
advertising that makes a point of attack- 
ing and running down another industry. 
They say, “The many coffee roasters in 
this territory are large users of news- 
paper space and are advertising their 
coffees on a high plane, and it seems to 
us the newspapers that require Postum 
to modify their statements about coffee 
and sell their products on its own merits 
rather than at the expense of another in- 
dustry, are not only helping themselves, 
but are benefiting advertising in general.” 


FORESHADOWED EVENTS 


Feb. 9—Inner Circle Dinner, Hotel 
Astor, New York. 

Feb. 11—American Retailers’ Assn. 
convention, St. Louis, ‘Mo. 


Feb. 11—Penn State Editorial 
Assn. annual meeting, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Feb. 11—Pennsylvania Associated 

Feb. 11—11th’ District; A. A...C. 
W., Hotel Broadway, Colorado 
Springs. 

Feb. 12—Annual Newsboys Enter- 
tainment, New York. 

Feb. 14—South Dakota Press Assn. 
convention, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Feb. 14—Georgia Press Assn., 

Cairo, Ga. 


Feb. 15—Minnesota Editorial Assn. 
meeting, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Feb. 15—:Conference Oregon News- 
paper Men, Eugene, Ore. 

Feb. 15—Boston Press Club An- 
nual Frolic, Colonial Theater, 


Dailies, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Boston. 
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whom we are privileged to 


for classified advertising 
exactly ‘the sort of 


Advertising Counsellors 


Philadelphia 
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February 9, 


1924 


1924 


The Year Before Us | 


Promises business on atl unprecedented scale for the 


American salesman in 


Japan. 


His products, always 


welcome in our country, have become imperative neces- 
sities for which our need is great and immediate. 


Reconstruction of the unfortunate cities of Tokyo and 
Yokohama is proceeding rapidly, a fact which lends 
stability to business throughout Japan and encourages 
our people in their task of rebuilding all that was 


destroyed. 


Japan was never a more eager customer than now. She 
requires immediately materials of every description for 
restoring her fire-ravaged cities, and has placed thus far 
only a small part of the orders which must be filled in 
foreign lands before her pressing needs are met. 


American manufacturers, so well equipped to supply us, 
will forfeit the orders yet to come only by their failure 


to act at the present vital moment. 


They need only to 


offer their wares; Japan needs today what America has 


to sell. 


There is 


one supremely effective 


method 


whereby 


American manufacturers introduce their products in 


Japan. 


The Jiji Shimpo, Tokyo’s leading newspaper, 


carries the messages of its advertisers to the nation’s 
wealthiest and most influential leaders and to that great 
class of progressive Japanese who are the first and most 


consistent users of Western things. 


The character of 


its circulation makes The Jiji Shimpo the foreign im- 
porter’s most valuable assistant, his star salesman—the 
means by which he may talk every day with his best 
customers, wide-awake Japanese demanding the best 
America can produce. 


In the American field The Jiji Shimpo is represented by 
the foreign organization of The Japan Advertiser. All 
the facilities of this organization and of our large staff 


in Japan are constantly 


facturers 
market. 


342 Madison Avenue 


interested. in the 


and importers 


o 


American Headquarters: 


JAPAN ADVERTISER SUITE 


at the service of American manu- 


Japanese 


New York City 


THE JIJI SHIMPO 


Tokyo, Japan 


“In Japan, the Buyers Read The Jijt” 


Editor 


Industrial Development in 


force that has 


One 


Indiana’s industrial development is the 


ease of obtaining power. 


Although the Hoosier rivers are lacking 
in good dam sites and the supply of gas 
seems nearly exhausted, coal of excellent 
steaming qualities is cheap all over the 


state. 


Another force is the geographical loca- 
Included within her borders is the 
center of population and the center of 
manufacturing for the United States as a 


tion. 


whole. 


Indiana is superbly situated to capture 
wide markets and to secure cheap raw 


materials. 
exceptional. 


These resources help make Indiana a 
state in which it is profitable to advertise 


merchandise. 


In planning your next appropriation, 
figure on using generous space in this list 


No 


other mediums can so economically influ- 


of leading Indiana daily newspapers. 


ence this Indiana market. 


& Publisher 


helped make 


Transportation facilities are 


Jorn h ebTruary 99, 


Rate for 
5,000 lines 


Circulation 


++Decatur Democrat 3,186 


**Evansville Courier and Journal ; 


**FEvansville Courier and Journal 
**Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette 
**Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette 
**Fort Wayne News-Sentinel 
**Gary Evening Post-Tribune 
**Indianapolis News 


33,443 
26,812 
32,729 
39,165 
11,292 
127,361 


19,975 


4,124 
4,474 


21,663 


19,776 
20,293 
24,084 


7,415 | 


**Lafayette Journal & Courier (E>. 12,360 § 
(E 


+tLa Porte Herald 


**Newcastle Courier 
**South Bend News-Times.. . 


**South Bend News-Times.. . : 
**South Bend Tribune...(S) 19,107... 
**Terre Haute Tribune Ras ony 


**A. B. C. Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
+}+Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
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TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 


Ajax Advertising Agency, 20 Vesey street, 
New York. Making contracts with newspapers 
in various sections for Devoe & Reynolds 
Company, paints, 101 Fulton street, New York. 

F. Wallis Armstrong, F. Wallis Armstrong 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Making 40,000-line 
contracts for Victor Talking Machine. Making 
5,000-line contracts with some Pennsylvania 
newspapers for Stephen F. Whitman & Son, 
“Marshmallow Whip” candy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Will shortly place orders for a 
test campaign in one newspaper in Washington, 
D. C., and one in New York State and-one in 
Connecticut for Charles Gulden Sons, ‘‘Gulden’s 
Mustard Salad Dressing,’ 48 Elizabeth street, 
New York. 

Gecrge Batten Company, 383 4th avenue, 
New York. Making contracts with newspapers, 
using practically the same list as last year for 
Armstrong Cork Company, linoleum, Lancaster, 
Pa.; placing’ account for Philip Morris & Co., 
“Players Cigarettes,” 72 Sth avenue, New 
York. 

Biddle Agency, 1827 Ranstead street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Making 2,500-line contracts with 
some Pennsylvania newspapers. for J. Jay Van- 
dergrift, Inc., automobiles, 855 North Broad 
street, Philadelphia. 

Campbell, Moss Johnson Agency, Hurt Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Adding a new North Carolina 
dailies to their list for Royal & .Borden Mfg. 
Company, Goldsboro, N. C. 


Chambers Agency, 247. Park avenue, New 
York. Placing account for the General Phono- 
graph Manufacturing Company, Elyria, Ohio. 

Nelson Chesman & Company, 1127 Pine street, 
St. Louis, Mo. Making 2,800-line contracts 
for Nature’s Remedy. 

Nelson Chesman & Company, Goddard Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. Placing schedules with Southern 
newspapers for Dr. J. H. Dye Medical Insti- 
tute, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dorrance, Sullivan & Co., 130 West 42nd 
street, New York, N. Y. Placing orders with 
newspapers in selected sections for Charles A. 
Eaton Shoes Industries, ‘Crawford’ and 
“*Eaton’”’ Shoes. 

Erwin, Wasey & Company, 58 East Wash- 
ington street, Chicago, Ill Using one full 
page, one time for Goodyear Tires (Balloon 
Tires). Making 2,500-line contracts for Rat 
Biscuit Company; making 10,000-line contracts 
for Gocdyear Tire & Rubber Company. 

L. J. Finch Advertising Agency, 1367 Broad- 
way, New York. Placing two-inch one-time 
orders with. Southern newspapers for Albert 
A. Lewis, plants, seeds, etc., Roslyn, L. IL 


Fonda-Haupt Company, 286 5th avenue, New 
York. Placing 50-line orders, 96 times for 
Morgan Drug, “Palmer’s’? Soap, hair dressing, 
etc., 1512 Atlantic avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Albert Frank & Company, 14 Stone street, 
New York.. Again placing orders for their 
annual statement for Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of New York, N. Y. 

Fyffe & Bond Corporation, 50 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Placing orders with some 
Western newspapers for Onyx Hosiery, Inc., 
1107 Broadway, New York. 

L. S. Gilham Company, 843 South Julian 
street, Los Angeles, Cal. Using large space 
throughout the country for the city of Santa 
Barbara, Cal. 


Goldmen, Carrigan & Co., 565 5th avenue, 
New York. Contemplating using newspapers 
generally for American Beslin Corp., ‘“Beslin’”’ 
for Pyorrhea, 1457 Broadway, New York. 
Guenther-Bradford & Company, 7 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago, Ill. Again placing copy 
with newspapers in various sections for Dr. 
R. B. Newman, medical, 286 5th avenue, New 
York, 

Hanff-Metzger, Inc., 95 Madison avenue, New 
York. Making contracts with newspapers in 
New York, South and Western for H. & N. 
Development Co., ‘Volta’ Medical, 95 Madison 
avenue, New York. Making 2,800-line contracts 
for ‘B. M. Development Company. 


E. W. Hellwig Company, 299 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Making 15,000-line contracts 
for Kirkman & Son. 


Hoops Advertising Company, 9 East Huron 
street, Chicago, II]. Making 2,800-line con- 
tracts for Paige Detroit & Jewett Motors. 

Dillard Jacobs Agency, Candler Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga. Placing ™%4 page copy in a list of 
small town dailies in several Southern States 
for Aspironal Laboratories, Atlanta, Ga. 


Thomas F. Logan, Inc., 680 5th avenue, New 
York. Making yearly contracts for the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Lines. 


Lord & Thomas, 724 South Spring street, 
Los Angeles and Standard Oil Bldg., San 
Francisco, Cal. Placing orders with a few 
newspapers in metropolitan cities for Dollar 
Steamship Line, Robert Dollar Bldg., San 
Francisco, Cal, 

W. B. MacKenney Company, 1830 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. Reported will use newspaper 
space during the coming year for Charles W. 
Young & Co., “Pearl Borax’’ soaps, soap pow - 
der and chips, and Young’s hand and scouring 
soap, Miner’s Soap, ‘“‘Ternshoo” Softener and 
Parrot Textile Soaps. 


Massengale Advertising Agency, 127 West 
Peachtree street, Atlanta, Ga. Placing a few 
orders and contracts with some Southern news- 
papers for Swift & Co., fertilizer, Atlanta, Ga. 
Placing new schedules with Southern news- 
papers for Southern Spring Bed Company, 
+tlanta, Ga. 


McJunkin Advertising Company, 5 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. Again placing ac- 
count for the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany, of St. Paul, Minn. 

Metropclitan Advertising Company, 111 Broad- 
wayway, New York. Placing orders with 
some Syracuse (N. Y.) newspaper for Pry- 
nolis Company, Shampoo, Binghamton, New 
York. 

Newell-Emmett Co., 120 West 32nd street, 
New York. Placing schedules with Mid-West 
dailies and magazine sections in other parts 
of the country for American Chicle Company, 
chewing gum, Long Island City, yy 
Will shortly place orders with newspaper gen- 
erally for Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, 
“Chesterfield” cigarettes, New York. 

John O. Powers Company, 50 East 42nd street, 
New York. Making 10,000-line contracts for 
the Campbell Baking Company. 


Prather-Allen Advertising Company, 305 East 
4th street, Cincinnati, O. Reported to be plac- 
ing advertising for Charles Tobias Bros., & 
Co., cap manufacturers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Fred M. Randell Company, Book Bldg., De- 
troit, Mich. Reported to be placing account for 
Holland Furnace Company, Holland, Mich. 


Wm. H. Rankin (Company, Inc., 15 West 37th 
street, New York. Using newspapers for the 
present in New York, Boston and Philadelphia 
for the India Tea Campaign. 


Redfield Advertising Agency, 34 West 33rd 
street, New York. Reported to be renewing 
newspaper contracts for. American Lead Pencil 
Company, 220 5th avenue, New York. 


Roberts & MacAvinche, 30 North Dearborn 
street, Chicago, Ill. Sending out substantial 
campaign on W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, 
sending out copy on women’s merchandise for 
Bernard Hewitt & Co.; sending out orders for 
Walter Feld Company; planning large cam- 
paign for American Woolen Mills Company, 
and Chicago Tailors’ Association, in mail 
order publications. 


Ruthreuff & Ryan, 404 4th avenue, New 
York. Placing 1,000-line orders with newpapers 
in various sections for Walter Janvier, TIne., 
Kellogg Tasteless Castor Oil, 417 Canal street, 
New York. 

Clyde H. Smith, Coca Cola Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. Using 42 lines, 24 times for Marva 
Pharmacal Company. 


Snitzler-Warner Company, 225 North Michi- 
gan Bilvd., Chicago, Ill. Reported to be plac- 
ing account for Albert Dickinson Company, 
poultry food, Chicago, Ill. Reported to be 
placing account for American Rice Products 
Company, “Cream of Rice,’ New Orleans, La. 

Southem Advertising Agency, Memphis, 
Tenn. Renewing newspaper contracts for 
Plough Chemical Co., “Black & White’ toilet 
articles, Memphis, Tenn. 


J. L, Sugden Advertising (Company, 32 West 
Washington street, Chicago, Til. Making ar- 
rangements with metropolitan newspapers who 
can handle half page space in comic sections 
in four colors for American Flyer Manufac- 
turing Company, Sleds, Chicago, Ill. 


J. Walter Thompson Company, 242 Madison 
avenue, New York. Will place account of: 
the Standard Laboratories “Sitacomb,”. Los 
Angeles, Cal., which have just been pur- 
chased by Wm. R. Warner Co., 113 West 
18th street, New York. 

Thresher Service, Advertising, 136 Liberty 
street, New York. Making 5,000-line contracts 
for Colgate & Company. 


Wales Advertising Agency, 141 West 36th 
street, New York. Reported to be making up 
list of Southern Newspapers for Kohler Manu- 
facturing Company, ‘‘Kohler’s Antidote’? and 
“One Night Corn Cure,” Baltimore, Md. 

_Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., 9 Hanover street, 
New York. Again placing newspaper copy for 
annual statement for the New York Life In- 
surance Company, in cities, where the com- 
pany has. branch offices, 


C. C. Winningham, 10 Peterboro West, De- 


troit, Mich.- Making 10,000-line contracts for 
Hudson-Essex Motors. i 


CLAIMS LARGEST AD 


Toledo Blade Publishes 32-Page Willys- 
Overland Section 


W. Edward Myers, advertising man- 
ager, Toledo (O.) Blade, claims his 
newspaper established a new record for 
large advertisements with a 32-page sec- 
tion, contracted for by the Willys-Over- 
land Company, appearing Feb. 4. 

In addition to advertisements by the 
factory and Toledo branches, space was 
carried for dealers in Northwestern Ohio 
and Southern Michigan. Concerns which 
supply the Willys-Overland with parts, 
such as Champion Spark Plug Company, 
Toledo, were also represented. 


New 40-Ton Mill for Wisconsin 


Tomahawk Kraft Paper Company will 
start a new mill at Tomahawk, Wis., 
May 1, with a daily capacity of 40 tons. 
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66 OHIO 
FIRST” 


In Ohio five per cent of the population of the United States abides— 
more than 80 per cent of which is native born white. 


Ohio is a state of producing farms, busy factories, rich petroleum, 
coal and natural gas fields. There are over 250,000 farms with 
23,515,888 acres in farm land, most of which is improved. 


It ranks among the leaders in every line of agriculture. The farm 
property is valued at over $3,095,000,000. Land and _ buildings 
aggregate $2,661 ,435,000, implements and machinery $1 46,575,000, 
and livestock $287 ,655,000. 


Profitable business may be developed in Ohio—manufacturers with 
vision will think of ‘‘Ohio First’? as an intensive area of population 
where advertising results are assured. 


The papers here named are reaching the representative people of 
their respective communities. National Advertisers should choose 
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** Akron Beacon Journal ...... (E) 39,177 .10 10 ++Newark American-Tribune ... .(E) 7,643 .025 
EMAL rami Linea, jp kaidepicl is ali: (E) 24,591 .06 .06 | New Philadelphia Times......(E) - 6,780  .025 
** Akron Sunday Times......... Con eaya lo .O7 .07 Piqua Call and Press Dispatch. (E) 6,071 .03 
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MAxiTYPE 
DRY MATS 


30 


TRADE MARK 


FLEXipEAL—_—— 
DRY MATS 


REG.U,S. PAT. OFF, © 


PUBLISHERS HEAR PLEA 
TO REPLACE FORESTS 
(From N. Y. Times, Jan. 26, 1924) 


The conservation of our forests is a 
subject over which all newspapermen are 
concerned. The A. N. P. A. has issued 
a list of 20 ways to help in this worthy 
conservation movement by cutting down 
the consumption of newsprint paper. 

Flexideal Dry Mats offer an additional 
way to save from 1 to 2% of your an- 
nual tonnage without stinting your 
paper or altering the size of your present 
forms. 

If the equivalent of a cash discount 
of 1 to 2% on your annual bill for 
newsprint paper represents a worth 
while saving, you can accomplish it by 
stereotyping by the Flexideal dry mat 
cold process. 

Ask us to tell you what Flexideals 
can mean to you in your plant, and 
how they can enable you to serve in the 
conservation movement to save our rap- 
idly dwindling forests. 

Here’s an opportunity to Save and 
Serve! 


The Flexideal Co., Inc. 
Sole U. S. & Canadian Distributors 
NEW YORK 


15 WILLIAM ST. 


TRADE MARK 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


James Melvin Lee says:— 


“BASTIAN’S 
EDITING THE DAY’S NEWS 


covers the work of the copy-reader 
more adequately than any other 
book now in print.” 

A newspaper man’s complete 
treatment of news. analysis, 
make-up, headlines, leads, illus- 
trations, Sunday Editions, syndi- 
cates, etc. @ Uniquely illus- 
trated with halftones, diagrams, 
and type models. 4 Dictionary 
of 275 newspaper terms. 


“Invaluable for any one im the 
newspaper business.” 
W. A. Washburne, 
City Editor, Chicago Evening Post. 


Order from— 252 pages, $2.75 
THE MACMILLAN CO., New York 


FLAT RATE 


and 


FAT MARKET 


good reasons for advertising in 


THE ADVANCE 


Elizabeth City is the trad- 
ing center of a rich cotton 
market that was fortunate 
in being located outside 
the path of serious Boll 
Weevil infestation. 
Farmers are prosperous 
and the city wideawake. 
It is easy to advertise in 
the one daily paper in its 
field—note the flat rate 
idea and the 


2,300 CIRCULATION 


List Your Features 
in the 
Editor & Publisher 
Directory—See page 41 
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By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


HAROLD B. JOHNSON, editor, 

Watertown (N. Y.) Times, re- 
cently lectured at St, Lawrence Univer- 
sity on the subject, “A dozen books for 
those who contemplate entering news- 
paper work.” 

At the head of the list was the Bible. 

Next came “Robinson Crusoe,” which 
Mr. Johnson thought cultivated inde- 
pendence. 

The third book was “Years of My 
Youth” by William Dean Howells—“the 
biography of a young. man who sought 
to establish himself in the newspaper pro- 
fession, and who succeeded.” 

“A Son of the Middle Border” by 
Hamlin Garland ought “to establish a 
most valuable background for one who 
writes of the present from day to day 
in the newspapers.” 

The fifth volume was “Wake Robin” 
by John Burroughs. This should be read 
for the simplicity, directness, and charm 
of style. 

Mark Twain’s “Adventures of Huckle- 
berry Finn’ should be read “to see what 
a master can do with the simplest sub- 
ject, the most meager plot, the most un- 
promising setting.” 

“Our Republic” by S. E. Forman will 
“impress deeply any student who is seek- 
ing to lay substantial foundations.” 

“The Young Man and Journalism” by 
Chester S. Lord is “a valuable record of 
his experiences and the jJessons of his 
observation.” 

The ninth volume was “A Life of 
Abraham Lincoln.” ‘Mr. Johnson believes 
that to know Lincoln “is to understand 
sympathetically the great period of Amer- 
ican history from the early 1850’s on.” 

Number ten was “The Story of a 
Page” by John Langdon Heaton of the 
New York W orld—“a valuable history 
of events during the late years of the 
nineteenth century and the early years 
of the twentieth.” 

“The Life of William R. Nelson” of 
the Kansas iCity Star “should be an in- 
spiration to the young man who wants to 
break into the newspaper game.” 

The last volume was ‘‘The Great Game 
of Politics” by Frank R. Kent—‘a mas- 
terpiece in the thoroughness with which 
it treats the sources of Governmental 
power in this country.” 

The final comment made by Mr. John- 


son was that not always, but “usually, he 


can measure a newspaper man by his 
reading. 
A® a title for the advertising year 
book of 1923, the editor, Noble 
T. Praige has selected “Advertising and 
Selling” (Doubleday, Page & Co.). This 
book is a digest of the papers presented 
at the convention held at Atlantic City 
in June, and records the pivotal points 
made by some 150 advertising and sales 
executive who, putting their cards on 
the table face up, remarked, “This, gen- 
tlemen, is the way to do it.” 

A bulletin board about its contents 
would surely mention the chapters which 
record how advertising touches all human 
interest; give the sidelights on retail ad- 
vertising; point out the ‘benefits of ad- 
vertising to insurance; show how adver- 
tising is an arm of industry; indicate the 
way to fill church pews as well as seats 
in the theater, etc. 

As editor, Mr. Praigg has done a re- 
markably- fine piece of work. What he 
has put into the volume is in, every in- 
stance worth preserving for reference. 
Doubtless, he has committed a few sins 
of omission, but only those who attended 
the convention -can tell. what they are. 
A comprehensive index adds. to the use- 
fulness of the volume. 

a a 
GOME newspapers which pay close at- 
tention to the equipment of the me- 
chanical department overlook at times the 
needs of the copy department. A good 


working book for the copy desk, just 
been compiled by John Matthews Manly 
and Edith Rickert, is “The Writer’s In- 
dex of Good Form and Good English” 
(Henry Holt). Unlike most text books 
compiled by college professors, this vol- 
ume is not so pedantic and academic that 
it cannot make a few concessions to 
newspaper English. For example, when 
it gives the rule for the use of capitals, 
it frankly says, “Most newspapers do not 
capitalize street or avenue, even where 
forming part of a name.” 

Exception might possibly be taken to 
this paragraph: 

It has become customary not to regard the 
before the name of a newspaper. or periodical 
as part of the title; it should therefore not begin 
with a capital, 

Epiror & PuBLISHER evidently has 
such a rule, for it constantly edits my 
copy that way. On making a careful 
study of the usage followed by what I 
consider the best newspapers I usually 
found that in referring to their own pa- 
per, they set the “T” of the in upper case. 

Part VI, entitled “Good Usage in 
Words and Phrases” is possibly the most 
useful section of the book for the copy 
desk. 

Taken as a whole, the book will be 
useful to any writer. Even the skilled 
literary craftsman sometimes needs to be 
reminded of things he already knows. 
"THOSE seeking criticism of American 

journalists need not turn to current 
periodicals for attacks on the press. 
Charles Dickens will oblige them. — For 
example, in the concluding remarks of his 
“American Notes” will be found the fol- 
lowing: 

But, the foul growth of America has a more 
tangled root than this; and it strikes its fibres, 
deep in its licentious press. 

Schools may be erected, East, West, North, 
and South; pupils be taught, and masters reared, 
by scores upon scores of thousands; colleges 
may thrive, churches may be crammed, temper- 
anee may be diffused, and advancing knowledge 
in all other forms walk through the land with 
giant strides; but while the newspaper press of 
America is in, or near, its present abject state, 
high moral improvement in that country is 
hopeless. Year by year, it must and will go 
back; year by year, the tone of public feeling 
must sink lower down; year by year, the 
Congress and the Senate must become of less 
account before all decent men; and year by year, 
the memory of the Great Fathers of the Revolu- 


tion must be outraged more and more, in the 
bad life of their degenerate child. 


BOX! AND LIVERIGHT have just 
published “Crystallizing Public 


Opinion” by Edward L. Bernays. This 
is a book for executives, advertising men, 
publicists, publicity men, journalists, econ- 
omists, social workers and business ex- 
ecutives. A more detailed review will 
appear in a later issue of Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER. 
* OK 

"THE newspaper press in Italy has 

been divided by a German cor- 
respondent, writing for K6lnische Zeitung 
(a conservative daily published in the 
British occupied territory) into three 
groups: the violently national, the hypo- 
critically liberal, and the intelligently pro- 
English. . The trouble with the press, ac- 
cording to this correspondent, is that all 
the ideas come from France and all the 
editors are Fascisti. 

A translation of the article is given in 
the Living Age for Feb. 2, How Mus- 
solinit regards newspaper men is thus told 
in the concluding paragraph: 


The newspapers that now have the widest cir- 
culation or enjoy the patronage of the Govern- 
ment are opposed to Italy’s active intervention in 
Europe’s larger problems. Although Mussolini 
treats journalists with great respect and pro- 
fesses to consider, them far. better advisers than 
members of Parliament—and apparently. than the 
diplomatic corps—and has even suggested that it 
would be well to substitute the press for’ Farlia- 
ment in governing the country, none the less, 
newspaper influence has waned ranidly since 
the Fascisti rose to power. This is because the 
Fascisti dictator does not fear_the press the way 
the Parliamentary ministries before him did: for 


“Weis net the-plaything of every wind that blows: 


2 West 45th St. 


as visualized by 


BENJAMIN & KENTNOR CO, 


E spend much less 

time adjusting 
misunderstandings than we 
do in getting things right to 
start with. Snap judgment 
and taking chances are too 
much like gambling to be 
classed as real business— 
and we are business men. 


BENJAMIN & KENTNOR CO. 


Newspaper Advertising 
Representatives 


New York 


401 Van Nuys Bldg. 
tos Angeles 


Chicago 


For 23 Years 


“COLOR PRINTERS 
TO THE 
NATION’S 
PUBLISHERS”’ 


LIVE COLORS! 


PERFECT REGISTRY! 
BETTER PRINTED COMICS! 


Write or wire for 
Samples and Prices. 


The World Color Ptg. Co. 


R. S. Grable, Pres. 
Est. 1900 St. Louis, Mo. 


We can increase your business—you 
want it increased. 


You have thought of press clippings 
yourself. But let us tell you how press 
clippings can be made a business builder 
for yous aan 


BURRELLE 
145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 
Established a Quarter of a Century 


“The African World” 


AND 


“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 


Published every Saturday in 
London 


RESULT PRODUCERS 
See page 41. 


900 Mallers Bldg. 
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Obttuary CHarLes Francis Connor, 73, pioneer eee 


advertising man of Kansas ‘City, died 


Manufacturing Facts 


HALL PACKER, 71, formerly the advertising business for 50 years. He 
The capital invested in various forms of manu- 


editor and publisher, Seabright was with the Gunning Advertising Sys- 
(N. J.) Journal, died Feb. 1, in Seabright. tem, later*‘the Cusack Advertising Com- 

facturing amounted to $233,000,000 in 1914. Only 
five years later, the investments in manufacturing 


For 11 years he was mayor of Seabright. pany, and at the time of his death with 
Mrs. E. Barry Farts, wife of E, the Mullins Company. 
Barry Faris, associate editor, Interna- Frepertck T. Grepe, 49, founder of 
tional News Service, died in New York, the Grebe-Ziegle Company, Peoria, III, 
Feb. 4, after a long illness. At one time Printers, died Jan. 30. 
Mrs. Faris was connected with the United Mrs. Artce Noste McKay, 78, mother 
Press Associations. of A. N. McKay, general manager, Salt 
Louis H. Brink, 53, foreman, mailing Lake City Tribune, died recently in Can- 
department, New York Daily News, died ada. 
Jan. 25, in Brooklyn. Mrs. A. H. Montcomery, 46, wife of 
Mrs. Epna S. ALLEN, 27, wife of Don the editor and manager of the Clinton 
Allen, moving picture editor of the New (Ill.) Public, died Jan. 28, 
York Evening World, died Jan. 24, in OrnHeLtto M. Everett, 80, a captain in 
Queens, New York. the Civil War, and for many years em- 
Mrs. GERGIANNA RATCLIFFE LAFFAN, ployed by the Burlington (la.) Gazette 
widow of William M. Laffan, at one time 2S office manager and cashier, died Jan. 
an owner and editor of the New York 27, at his home. 
Sun, died Jan. 23, in Lawrence, N. Y. Viscount Hitz, member of the British 
She lived in Baltimore before her mar- nobility, who died recently in England, 
riage. There she met her husband, while was in his younger days editor of the 
ae art critic on the Baltimore Bul- Paris (Ont.) Star-Transcript. plants amounted to $403,200,000—this is an in- 
In. Sanpy Locxineton, 42, editor, Port 
W. H. Rocers, 67, manager of the Hope (Ont.) Guide, died Jan. 30, after crease of 73 per cent. 
Western Newspaper Union, Sioux City, a long illness. He entered employ of 
Ia., for 33 years, died at St. Petersburg, the Guide in 1900. 
Fla., Saturday, Feb. 2, following 6 years’ Mrs. Anna Dertincer, mother of 
illness. Rogers worked up to position James E. (Dertinger, editor, Bushnell 
of manager from office boy. (Ill.) Record, died in that city Jan, 26. 
Winrietp B. Gorton, editor, Islip (N. Mrs. Harry E. Woop, wife of H. E. 
Y.) Press, a weekly, died recently. Wood, head of the art department, Kan- 
Capt. ArtHur H. Bartey, 70, manag- sas City Star, died recently following a 
ing editor, the American Officer, and an six weeks’ illness. 
associate editor of the Marine Journal, E. P. Stone, reporter on various Chi- 
died in Brooklyn, Jan. 27. He was one cago newspapers including the Tribune, 
of the best known marine writers on the died last week at the home of his brother, 
North Atlantic Coast. Beginning work iC, A. Stone. 
as printer in a newspaper office in a small Mrs. Susan Hayes: Warp, 87, . for 
Sota “ae ae ae pew many years conductor of a department in 
ete edifor of th No OY aE T b the New York Independent, died at her 
pping editor of the New York Iribune. }ome in Arlington, Mass., Feb. 4. She 
JosePH SANFORD JONES, who served on was a sister of Rev. William Hayes 
the old New York Sun for 30 years, died Ward, D. D., long time editor of the 
in Brooklyn, Jan. 25: Besides the Sun, Independent. é 
3 LT a AG maker rbd the New, THeroporE Bauer, formerly publicity 
ork. Tribune tor. sometime. ‘ agent for the Boston Opera Company and 
Davi Brarn. Kerr, telegraph editor, Columbia Phonograph ‘Company, and 
Toronto! Mail and Empire, died suddenly, Mrs. Bauer died Jan. 31, overcome by 
Feb. 2. smoke while attempting to escape from 
R. E. Rosrnson, 48, advertising man- their apartment in New York City. A 
ager, Youngstown (O.) Vindicator, died cabaret, the Club Petrouska, beneath the 
in that city, Jan. 28. Prior to his 11 Bauers’ apartment and which they man- 
years’ service with the paper he had aged, was badly damaged. 
served in an editorial and advertising ca- Tuomas E. Lrypen, former Boston 
pacity for papers in New York, Chicago, newspaperman, evangelist and printer, 
Philadelphia, and Newark, N. J. He died Feb. 4 at a hospital in Somerville, 
was once employed on the New York Mass., his home. 
Times. Howarp Austin, 72, formerly com- 
Wutam Ropertson, for several years mercial editor, Philadelphia Record, died 
real estate editor, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Feb. 1 in Philadelphia. Native of Phila- 
died at the home of his father-in-law, in delphia, Austin entered service of the 
Kansas, a few days ago. Record as reporter in 1877. Becoming 
Rey. Rogert M. Orrorp, 77, formerly commercial editor a few vears later, he 
managing editor, the Christian Herald, was one of the first men in America to 
died in Passaic, N. J., Jan. 30. make up complete produce report. As a 
Juuran H. Sreriinc, 79, newspaper mark of respect for him, the se peta rig 
correspondent and writer, died in West < roduce Exchange closed its doors Feb. 
Haven, Conn., Feb. 4. He was one of » the day of his funeral. 
the first publicity agents for the late Miss Mary E. Comstock, 83, at one 
P. T. Barnum.’ He was a graduate from time in charge of the religious depart- 
Yale, Sheffield, class of 68. ments of the New York Evening Mail 
Ricuarp BaRNp, editor, Ness County and the New York Evening Sun, died 


In the same year the value of manufactured prod- 
ucts equaled $745,400,000—an increase of 140 per 
cent over the previous figure. 


Among Iowa manufacturers are: 

—the largest basket factory in the country. 

—the largest broom factory in the country. 

—the largest macaroni factory in the country. 

—the largest sash and door factory in the country. 

—the largest cream separator factory in the coun- 
try. 

—the largest cereal factory in the world. 


—the center of the pearl button-making industry. 


This manufacturing field offers a rich market to 
advertisers. 


Gratifying results will reward the advertiser who 
cultivates this market. 


THESE NEWSPAPERS COVER IOWA 
LIKE A BLANKET—USE THEM. 


Circulation 5,000 lines 


(kan) News, ied a.a government howe im New York Feb. 6 She was the tt UH] sepurtington Gazette oo oseos cose: (©) 10,705 04 
et ape eg Om eo of the Presbyterian General Assemb'y, **Cedar Rapids Gazette...... ieleie seis Cis) 20,668 .06 
son of J. K Band. midncer ‘KAnsas ed- --being sent to Albany by a group of news- **Council Bluffs Nonpareil.........(E&S) 15,797 .05 
itor, he left the News to enlist in the Papers the early 80 Si duae **Davenport Democrat & Leader......(E) 14,801 .06 
ee prison, eae tuberculosis CURTIS ENDOWS MUSIC SCHOOL **Davenport Democrat & Leader......(S) 17,660 .06 
Powang: exposure in Bat Chel ++Davenport Times ...+-+.+-+++s eter avsie CEs) 24,447 -07 
C. FE. Goonsett, publisher, Chelan SS a 2 P 
(Wash.) Leader, died Jan. 23. Philadelphia Institute to Rival Old “Des Maines Capitelt ort aaa” ia (E) 61,288 14 
Ross G. WHEATON, 21, city editor, St. World Institutions **Des Moanes Sunday Capital Es Ae (S) 28,150 14 
Joseph (Mo.) Gazette, died following a A great music school, which will rank **lowa City Press-Citizen.- degichers/ltels srsne. ise) 6,176 .035 
surgical operation. His father 1s an with institutions in Germany and France, **K eokuk Gate City... -++++eseeeres (E) 5,656 -03 
Associated Press operator on the Gazette. has been endowed in Philadelphia by ++Mason City Globe Gazette.....+..-- (E) 12,330 04 
Mr. W heaton formerly es ies ae Cyrus H. K. Curtis through the Curtis **Muscatine Journal .......+- oie se 0re CEs) 7,961 .035 
Pittsburg (Kan.) Headlight and the To- Foundation Fund. Be "fal (E) epee ee 
peka Capital. The school will be known as the Curtis Ottumwa ouries Pee sie ee aie , ° 
Wiuam H. Dinwipnie, 55, veteran Institute of Music. Mr. Curtis is head **Waterloo Evening Courier.........(E) 16,636 .05 


Associated Press telegraph operator, died of the Curtis Publishing Company, and 
at St. Louis, Mo., recently. a leading stockholder in the Public 
Horace G. Vines, editor, Cedar (Kan.) Ledger Company of Philadelphia and the 
Enterprise and former editor, Almena New York Evening Post. : ; 
(Kan.) Plaindealer, died last week. The object of the institute is to give 
F. W. Lanpon, 58, former publisher, students who study music in any form 


Manhattan ( Kan.) Mercury, died last advantages which will not be exceeded eee 
week, by any school in the world. 


**A B. C. Statement, Oct. 1, 1923. 
+Government Statement, Oct. 1, 1923. 


Britain’s 
Dominant 


Weekly 


OHN BULL is a paper 

with a purpose. Imbued 

with the real Crusading 
spirit, it fights fearlessly for 
Truth and Right against the 
forces of Ignorance, Tyranny 
and Dishonesty wherever these 
be found. Its pages are a 
forum from which prominent 
public men speak to the 
people. Every week it car- 
ries a wave of sane Optimism 


throughout the length and 
breadth of Britain. 


That is why JOHN BULL 
has such a hold on the British 
Public. It is read by the 
man who walks to save his 
car-fare and the magnate who 
goes to his office in his own 
Rolls-Royce; by the parson in 
the pulpit and the woman at 
the wash-tub. 


To advertise in JOHN 
BULL is to cover the whole 
country and to reach every 
spending section of the com- 
munity. 


Latest Certified Net Paid 
Sales per issue (less all Free 
Voucher and Return copies) 


830,197 


an increase of over 42,000 in six 
months. 


WEEKLY 2d 


Write for Advertising 
Rates (which are based 
on a 600,000 Net Sale) 
to: 


Philip Emanuel, 


Advertisement Manager 
ODHAMS PRESS, LTD. 


57-59 Long Acre, London, W.C.Z. Eng. 


ral UNA T = 


“A National 
Campaign 


in Itself’ 


JOHNBULL 
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PRINCE OF WALES PATRON OF 1924 
WORLD CONVENTION 


Announcement Through Viscount Burnham Contained in 


Cablegram Just Received by EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


of good fellowship, unspoiled 


O* FICIAL stamp of approval by the 

British Government of the 1924 
Convention of Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, at Wembley, has 
been given by H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales, according to a cablegram from 
Herbert ‘C. Ridout to Eprtor & Pus- 
ey dated Feb. 1. 

The digpeteh reads: “Viscount Burn- 
ham, President of the International Ad- 
vertising Convention of 1924, has received 
a message from the Prince of Wales con- 
taining his consent to become patron of 
the International Convention at Wem- 
bley. 

“Tt is considered probable that the Dec. 
24 cablegram of greeting, addressed to 
the Prince by American adv ertising men, 
was largely responsible for His “Royal 
Highness’ act of recognition. 

“Tt is felt here that this endorsement 
sets the final seal upon what promises to 


be the greatest advertising convention in 


the world’s history.’ 

Prominent advertising men and pub- 
lishers of the United States, backers of 
the On-to-London movement, sent a 
cablegram to the Prince, Dec. 24, ex- 
pressing regret that he would not be in 
England at the time of the convention in 
July, due to a proposed South African 
engagement and expressing hope of of- 
fering greetings in person if, by any 
chance, the Prince might change plans 
and be present in London. 

Whether his expressed desire to act as 


H, R. H. the Prince of Wales, who gives official recognition to the great Wembley 
convention, is personally known to maxy American newspaper men for characteiistics 


by the pomp of royal station, 


patron of the convention indicates that 
the Prince will be present in person is not 
made clear in the announcement, but it is 
believed that such is the intention. 


ok 2k * 


Cost of space in the International Ex- 
hibition of Advertising to be held in con- 
nection with the London Convention, 
July 13-18, was set this week at $5 a 
lineal foot, coincident with the announce- 
ment that the exhibit will become part 
of the $50,000,000 British Empire Expo- 
sition, continuing at Wembley Park until 
October. 

John H. Logeman, general chairman, 
International Exhibit Committee, who 
spent a month abroad arranging details, 
brought the word back. 

Large rooms at the huge stadium in 
Wembley Park have been obtained for the 
advertising exhibit, Logeman stated. Ex- 
hibit fixtures will be uniform, each unit 
being 3 feet wide and 6 feet high. The 
price quoted is for one side only. and 
does not include the cost of installing or 
attaching the exhibits to the fixtures. 
Provision has been made for this service, 
for which each exhibitor will be charged 
the actual cost. 

Exhibits, Logeman announced, must 
reach London before June 14, They 
should be shipped to G. Bernard Smith, 
advertising director, A. & F. Pears, Ltd., 
71 New Oxford street, London, W.-C. 1, 
England. 


Ahead on 

e F F e 

its Merits 
Circulation and lineage 
increasing by leaps and 
bounds—news satisfac- 
tion —’advertising re- 
sults.. These merit the 
growth of newspapers. 


It’s the answer for the 
‘continued great growth 


The Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Daily Argus 


The New Rochelle. Nonys 
Standard Star 


Write for information, how to cover 
this rich field. 


WESTCHESTER NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


T. Harold Forbes New Rochelle 


If you want Evening Circula- 
tion in Baltimore use 


THE NEWS 


If you prefer Morning 
Circulation use 


THE AMERICAN 


That is what the local mer- 
chants are doing and that is 
what we offer you. 


NO FORCED COMBINA- 
TIONS when you buy 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


and The 


BALTIMORE AMERICAN 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gained 20,347 Daily Average Circulation. 
Sworn Government Statement, Six Months 
Ending March 31, 1923, 166,300 Dally. Six 
Months Ending Sept. 380, 1922, 145,953 
Daily. Incrense in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 20,347. 


IT COVERS THE FIELD COMPLETELY 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg., New York, 
G. Logan Payne Oo., 401 Bidet Bldg., 
North Michigan Ave., Chica 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hontets Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


The 
Pittsburgh Press 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURGH 
MEMBER A. B. C, 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC, 
New York Office—52 Vanderbilt Ave, 
Chicago Office—5 North Wabash Ave, 
San Francisco—Cleveland—Cincinnati 


In | 
‘New Orleans 
ws 


THE 
ITEM 


Editor & Publisher for 


February 


1,740,92 


oe Mat 
Dr “ut A “—_ Cty , 
Ge atta 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


NET DAILY 
SALE 


LARGEST IN THE WORLD 


London, oth January, 1924. 


We certify that the average net daily sale of “The Daily 
Mail,” after deducting all unsold and free copies whatsoever, 
for the six months ended 3lst December, 1923, was as 


follows: 
[htt bag EVR iin es olor 1,763,285 
PNET | oss Gres a Se nonce geen 1,734,986 
Slovucrnl (Se (ee 1,741,187 
aA Wao) Fo 8 re 1,733,953 
November Wee ti sue Se ee 1:722;397 


December ee ee oe 1 ,740,929 


(Signed) LEVER HONEYMAN & CO. 
Ghartered Accountants. 
Go1gned.) ig he LAYTON BENNETT SONS & CO: 


Chartered Accountants. 


DAILY MAIL OFFICES 
280 Broadway, New York 
Telephone - Worth 7270 


34 Editor 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


ITH this issue, Marlen E. Pew becomes editor 

\\ of Epitor & PuBLisHer, thus renewing an 

old and profitable association. 

For his works he is known in journalism. 

Few names carry greater justified confidence to 
newspaper makers in the various departments. His 
skill as a writer, enterprise as an editor and devotion 
to practical idealism as a journalist ft him to edit the 
newspaperman’s newspaper. 

With his aid Epitor & PuBLIsHER confidently looks 
forward to fresh and worth-while achievements in its 
field of service. 

James W. Brown, 


SINCERE NEWS REPORTING 


N earnest young man, student of his job, asks: 
“How can a reporter make characters human in 
newspaper copy?” 

Humanity is still the most interesting subject to 
human beings and the blood is drying in the veins of 
the general newspaper which does not supply this 
Ordinary folks go on packing motion picture 
houses twice or thrice daily, craving satisfaction 
mainly for their emotions, and photoplay writers 
strive, vet do not often succeed in imagining charac- 
ter material comparable to the wealth of thrilling 
dramatic human situations which life, in every city, 
every day, yields freely for observant newspaper re- 
porters. 

There are varying ideas of so-called. “human 
interest.” There is the nearly obsolete “sob” style; 
the still used “slop-over,”’ that nerve-racking effort 
of the amateur with big words and small thoughts; 
the story with a super-heated “lead” and tame 
“follow,” and, then, there is the grand flourish, made 
incredible by adjective and superlative. Finally, there 
is the true story of a human event, written by a person 
of sympathy and understanding, for an audience of 
simple human beings who desire and have a right to 
know certain things of their neighbors. 

Common minds perceive and write of life commonly, 
Common news is a thin product. Uncommon people 
see and comprehend the uncommon features of life 
and make excellent newspaper copy. Reporters who 
possess fine sensibilities, have sound knowledge of the 
psychological and physical processes of the human 
family, and are good humored and constructive, 
practice the deeper technique of newspaper work. 

To make characters human in newspaper copy re- 
quires merely accurate, plain and sympathetic descrip- 
tion, and this calls more upon instinct than training. 

“Hokum” is no substitute for sincere, profound, 
comprehending characterization of news subjects. 
You might fool your general public with flabby writ- 
ing on special subjects, but in human affairs you must 
remember that the average reader is an expert by 
instinct. 


interest. 


SAY IT AND STOP! 


E asked William B. Colver how he accounted 

for the rapid circulation increases of some of 

the tabloid enterprises. Was it the mere form? 
Was it pictures? Was it novelty, brevity, what? 

“More than anything, brief and to the point writ- 
ing,’ he replied, adding, “They are like clever people, 
who have something to say and say that something 
clear and quick. We admire the trait in people and 
court their society. There is no bore to compare with 
the long-winded person, however sincere he may be. 
Same is true of newspapers, I think.” 

The thrice-told news story, once in the lead, once in 
the description and again in an appended interview, is 
im our opinion a bore to many readers. We do not 
advocate for all newspapers the choppy style of the 
tabloid or bulletin newspaper, nor neglect of interest- 
ing and important details, but we do deplore over- 
written, oft-repeated news accounts, with the meaning 
obscured by egoistic language. 

Why inflict an unwelcome burden upon a busy 
world? 


& EPublisher (for. 


February 9, 


1924 


RiAse 


OUR HERITAGE 


THE ONLY THING THAT EVER SET 
ANY MAN FREE, THE ONLY THING 
THAT EVER SET ANY NATION FREE, 
1S TRUTH. A MAN THAT IS AFRAID 
OF THE TRUTH IS AFRAID OF THE 
LAW OF LIFE. A MAN THAT DOES 
NOT LOVE THE TRUTH IS IN THE 
WAY OF DECAY AND OF FAILURE. 


WOODROW WILSON 


at the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World Convention, Philadelphia 
June 29, 1916 


REVOLTING BRIBERY CHARGES 


IF you are a correspondent in Paris for American 

newspapers and attempt to publish disagreeable 

facts as they occur, like as not you will find your- 
self on the green carpet of the Foreign Office, in the 
gesture oi an accused man attempting to defend the 
truth. You enjoy your job and want to retain it. 
You do not want a fuss with the officials of a foreign 
country. You are atxious to conserve courtesy. You 
see no wrong’ in cabling news facts, even if they do 
rock the boat of the tourist trade, interfere with the 
momentary expedients of some politician in power or 
concern affairs which are being manipulated behind 
the curtains of secret diplomacy. You feel that you 
are an American newspaper man, charged with a plain 
duty, and the stuttering, threatening, high-and-mighty 
diplomatic secretary ,ywho is calling you down for 
having sent the admitted truth, is an enigma to you, 
as probably your idealism is to him. 

As one official of a press organization recently said, 
the French press has no conception of American news- 
paper ethics and the browbeating that our corre- 
spondents in Paris persistently endure is merely a re- 
flection of the Government’s notion that our news- 
papers are as venal as is the Paris press, with some 
exceptions, of course, to prove the rule. 

The peculiar ideas of professional morals and honor 
of French journalists, as a class, are now the subject 
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of wide discussion due to a sensational expose, in the 
Paris newspaper |’Humanité, of apparently authentic 
documents taken from the secret archives of the old 
imperial government of the Russian Czar. They are 
being republished here in such newspapers as the Liy- 
ing Age, New Republic and Nation, and, if true, 
reveal what we call systematic bribery of the press, 
from 1904 until the advent of Lenin. 

For reasons unexplained, but understandable, the 
newspaper correspondents at Paris did not cover this 
story, which is now weeks old. At least, the story 
is news in the weeklies. It is conceivable that the 
American correspondent who would have used this 
material would have had a hot fight on his hands, both 
from government sources and French newspaper men. 
Indeed, 1f we are not mistaken, the foreign corre- 
spondent’s association at Paris would have had only a 
chilly shoulder for the man who would have been so 
courageous, or tactless, as you will, to give this press 
‘bribery story to the public in detail. There is also 
the fact that the revelations came through the Com- 
munist party, and naturally were viewed as highly 
partisan and perhaps of doubtful accuracy. However, 
if anyone was sufficiently interested and had the will 
he would have found a way to cover the story for 
what it was worth. 

If the documents are not authentic, the silence of 
the many great French newspapers and editors ac- 
cused therein, is strangely significant. 

The credit of the Russian government was low, fol- 
lowing the Japanese defeat and subsequent revolu- 
tionary outbursts, until 1917, and the concern of the 
government appears to have been to reassure and sell 
Russian government securities to the French people. 
So, it appears, the French and Russian governments 
joined hands with the bankers and lined up the 
French press to silence adverse criticism of Russia’s 
true plight. 

In a single year, 1905, it is alleged, the official 
bribes, for suppression of unfavorable news and pro- 
motion. of untruth, to an amazing list of great daily 
newspapers and journalists of all degrees, totaled 
3,796,861 francs, then at par. The way the editors 
groveled, with their hands out for more and more, 
is a sickly chapter for American minds. 

The public “fell for” the gold bricks and the world 
has been listening to the shrieks of the defrauded ever 
since the Peace Conference. How much of a part 
this grossly corrupt, as we regard it, practice has 
played in the diplomacy of the world since the Peace 
Conference can only be imagined, but surely it has 
accounted for many French political gestures which 
have been wholly mysterious to the people of this 
country. 

The French government, or any honest government, 
may very profitably examine and encourage the 
American newspaper code of ethics, which as its first 
point condemns to the dust the revolting practice of 
subsidy for the suppression of news or the publica- 
tion of fraudulent and deceptive reports. As the 
French government itself has stamped with approval 
the French practice of press subsidies, by itself keep- 
ing newspapers lined up by bribes to editors, we think 
it entirely appropriate to speak our minds. Our sym- 
pathy is with the American correspondent at Paris who 
is fighting to get the facts to his paper as best he can 
without a row, and we seek to do our part by making 
American newspaper men in a measure understand his 
problem, 


LESSON IN SIMPLICITY 


SIGNIFICANT little classic of the city-room is 

told by Heywood Broun, New York World 

star writer, in a recent number of The Ameri- 
can Magazine. George Burdick, night city editor, 
was “sitting up waiting for an important news story, 
and the reporter assigned to the job had suddenly 
become style-conscious. 

“Again and again the reporter wrote the first line 
of a lead, and each time tore it up. It didn’t have 
just the tang and sparkle which he desired. Burdick 
endured the strain of waiting as long as he could, and 
then tiptoed across the room and tapped the man on 
the shoulder. ‘Mr. Curtain,’ he said, ‘if you please, 
just one little word after another,’ ”’ 


PERSONAL 


BeREDERICK ROY MARTIN, gen- 
eral manager, Associated Press, 
who with his family is making a tour of 
South America, was the honor guest at 
a banquet at the Union Club, Santiago, 
Chile, Feb. 2, given by the staff of El 
Mercurio, headed by General Manager 
Perez de Arces and Chief Editor Carlos 
Silva Vildosola. Prominent members of 
diplomatic, newspaper and business cir- 
cles were present. 

John P. Dwyer, vice-president and 
managing editor, Philadelphia Record, is 
in Atlantic City recuperating from an 
operation. performed several weeks ago 
in the Misericordia Hospital, Philadel- 
phia. 

W. C. Conley, one of the directors of 
the Hagerstown (Md.) Herald-Mail Pub- 
lishing Company, and manager of the 
National Cash Register Company at Ha- 
gerstown, has returned from Bermuda 
with members of the “Hundred Point 
Club” of the ‘Cash Register Company. 


William Randolph Hearst called on 
President Coolidge, at the White House, 
Feb. 4. 

E. E. Burson, publisher, Litchfield 
(Ill.) News-Herald, suffered a stroke of 
paralysis Jan. 28, while confined to his 
home with a cold. 

Dr. J. H. Finley of the New York 
Times, former president of Knox ‘Col- 
lege, Galesburg, Ill., and S. S. McClure 
will be speakers at the 87th Founders’ 
Day celebration at Knox, Feb. 27. 

Edward H. Butler, publisher Buffalo 
(N. Y.) News, has been selected as rep- 
resentative of the 40th New York district 
at the Republican convention. 

Edouard Fortin, publisher, Beauceville 
(Que.) L’Eclaireur, and president, Cana- 
dian Weekly Newspapers Association, has 
been elected mayor of Beauceville. 

J. V. Barstow, publisher, Brownsdale 
(Minn.) Six Town News, has been ap- 
pointed postmaster. 

J. W. Magers has resigned as president 
of the Norristown Herald, Inc., publish- 


ers of the Norristown (Pa.). Times- 
Herald. 
Abraham Cahan, editor, New York 


Jewish Daily Forward, sailed from New 
York, Feb. 2, on board the S. S. Majestic 
for London at the invitation of Philip 
Snowden to attend the opening of the 
new Parliament. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


OHN CREMMEN, formerly of 

the William Filene’s Sons Com- 
pany, Boston, advertising department, has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
the Boston American. 

Donald L. Weaver has joined the serv- 
ice and copy department of the Christian 
Science Monitor, at Boston. He has 
been associated with N: W. Ayer & Son, 
J. H. Cross Company, and the, Richard 
A. Foley Advertising Agency in Phila- 
delphia, and was for some time advertis- 
ing manager of Gladdings Department 
Store in Providence, R. I. 

William E. O’Brien has been appointed 
advertising manager, Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Courier and Buffalo Enquirer, filling the 
vacancy caused by the death of Malcom 
R. Clissold. O’Brien has been a member 
of the advertising staff of the Courier 
and Enquirer for the past 5 years in 
charge of financial advertising. 

R. S. Sheridan, for many years in di- 
rect charge of the management, Capital 
News Publishing Company, publishers of 
the Boise (Idaho) Capital News, is tak- 
ing a year’s leave of absence, due to ill- 
health. H. A. Lawson, managing editor, 
and John Veatch, business manager, are 
in charge. 

C. Clifford Kuh, for the past year and 
a half Eastern representative of Mid- 
week Pictorial, published by the New 
York Times Company, has been appointed 
advertising manager of that magazine. 

Miss Edith Chapman, a graduate of the 
University of Washington School of Jour- 
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nalism, has joined the staff of the Long- 
view (Wash.) News. She will install a 
cost-finding~ system. 

Theodore Edson, business and circula- 
tion manager, New Bedford (Mass.) 
Sun, has resigned, effective Feb. 9. 

Donovan Haislet has become business 
partner of his father, H. W. Haislet, 
editor, St. James (Minn.) Independent. 
He has been recently with the Wood- 
stock (Ill.) American and a suburban 
paper at Chicago. 

Paul Sargent, circulation manager, 
New York Herald, is convalescing at St. 
Luke’s Hospital from an operation for 
appendicitis. 

Michael H. Doherty has resigned from 
the circulation staff, Boston Telegram. 

James W. Fisk, merchandise counsel, 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, and formerly 
of the Dry Goods Economist, has been 
elected president of the Civitan ‘Club of 
Milwaukee. 

C. L. Perkins, manager classified ad- 
vertising department, Chicago Herald and 
Examiner, has gone to California on ac- 
count of the death of this father. 

Newcomb F.. Thompson has succeeded 
Fred. M. Fugazzi as advertising man- 
ager, Camden (N. J.) Post-Telegram. 
He was formerly on the staff of the 
Allentown (Pa.) Chronicle & News. 

George F. Nieberg, formerly with the 
Hearst papers in Chicago and recently 
with the Boston Herald, has been ap- 
pointed director of advertising of the 
Washington Times and the Washington 
Herald. 

S. H. Somerton, formerly proprietor 
and editor of Eastern Commerce, Yoko- 
hama, has become senior vice-president 
of the World Wide Advertising Corpora- 
tion, New York. Mr. Somerton will be 
actively identified in both the domestic 
and foreign business of this corporation. 

Wayne Carrington Smith, business 
manager, Meriden (Conn.) | Record, and 
Mrs. Smith announce the birth of a son, 
who will bear his father’s name. Mr. 
Smith is the son of E. E. Smith, vice- 
president and publisher of the Record. 


G. W. Preston, advertising director, 
Buffalo (N. Y.) express has resigned. 
Mr. Preston has not yet announced his 
future plans. 

Chester Nolan, formerly classified ad- 
vertising manager, Omaha World- 
Herald, has joined the Brooklyn Eagle 
as promotion manager. He was at one 
time connected with the classified adver- 
tising department of the Eagle. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


DWIN GORDON LAWRENCE 
has been appointed editor, Palm 
Beach (Fla.) Times. Lawrence was 
feature writer on Women’s Wear, New 
York, from 1915 to 1919. He was also 
at one time editor, Athol (Mass.) Chron- 
icle, and editorial: writer on the Miami 
(Fla.) Herald. 

Roy E. Fairman, managing editor, 
Gloversville (N. Y:) Herald, has re- 
signed to enter the advertising field. He 
will conduct his own agency. 

Edwin F. McEwen, of St. Joseph, Mo., 
graduate of the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism, and lately with the 
Washington (D.-C.) News, has sailed for 
Japan to join the staff of the Japan Ad- 
vertiser. 

Warren Storey Smith has been ap- 
pointed musical critic of the Boston Post 
to succeed Olin Downes, who recently 
went to the New York Times. 

Malcolm T. Waldron, formerly of 
Hartford and more recently of the 
3ridgeport (Conn.) Telegram, has gone 
to Stamford as editor of the Stamford 
Sentinel. Ernest A. Davies, of the Tel- 
egram, is now covering the county courts. 
Davies’ father, a former member of Par- 
liament in England, is visiting him and 
he has been writing American articles for 
the Statesman, in London, 

Jesse A. Linthicum has been named 
city editor, Baltimore Sun, to succeed 
David (C. Gibson, who recently resigned 
to associate himself with the J. M. Dai- 
ger Financial Advertising Agency. Mr. 
Linthicum has been with the Sunpapers 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


ICTOR MURDOCK, editor, Wich- 


ita (Kan.) Eagle, resumed his 
place Feb. 1, in the sanctum of the Eagle 
office, following 
his resignation 
Jan, 14, as mem- 
ber of the Na- 
tional Trade 
Commission. He 
is a good example 
of the saying 
“the hand that 
dabbles in print- 
er’s ink, never 
gets its off.” 

Mr. Murdock 
tried to forget 
printer’s ink first 
in 1903. He was 
elected a member 
of the 58th Con- 
gress that year and served continuously 
until 1915. In 1917 he was appointed 
a member of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion by President Wilson and reappointed 
in 1919... His present term would not 
have expired until 1925. 

Before entering public service, Mur- 
dock had a long and brilliant career as a 
newspaper writer. He began work in 
the Eagle print shop at the age of 15 
under the direction of his father, the late 
Col. ‘M. M. Murdock, and worked in 
every department of the newspaper from 
devil to editor. 

Later he went to the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean, where he soon became an out- 
standing figure as reporter and writer. 
He soon returned to Wichita, however, 
to resume his place on the Eagle. He 
has been editor-in-chief or managing ed- 
itor since 1894, 

Printer’s ink won’t rub off. 
think it will, ask Victor Murdock. 


Victor Murpock 


If you 


for over 13 years. He began as assistant 
sporting editor and has filled the posi- 
tions of night editor and night city editor. 
Charles P. Trussell is the day city ed- 
itor, and Harry L. Beckner is the night 
city editor. 

Sidney Sutherland, telegraph desk, Chi- 
cago Tribune, won a total of $105 in 
prizes with his headlines during 1923. 
Joe Dorney, telegraph desk, was second 
with $94, and Paul Purman, telegraph 
desk, third with $92. The Tribune offers 
three weekly prizes, $10, $5 and $3, for 
the best heads. 

R. M. Scofield, editor and manager 
Uniontown (Wash.) Journal, has been 
made secretary of the Uniontown Com- 
mercial Club. 

Frank Franciscus, city editor, Mankato 
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(Minn.) Free Press, has been made tele- 
graph editor succeeding John C. Wise, 
who died recently. L. S. Imm, formerly 
of Jordan, Minn., takes the place of Fran- 
ciscus on the city desk. 

Frank Wasson, news editor, Cedar 
Rapids (la.) Gazette, returned last week 
to his desk after several months’ absence 
following an accident in which he suf- 
fered a fractured leg. 

C. L. Chalfant, formerly of Springfield, 


O., is the new editor, Canton (Ill.) 
Ledger. He succeeds Fred Austin, re- 
signed. 


Walter Markley, court house and po- 
lice reporter, Topeka (Kan.) State Jour- 
nal, has been made a member, of the 
publicity staff of the Kansas Co-operative 
Wheat Marketing Association. 

Miss Clare Ferguson has been made 
woman’s editor, Wichita (Kan.) Beacon. 

William E. Jones, for 40 years editor, 
Frankford (Mo.) Chronicle, was stricken 
blind recently. His son, George E. Jones, 
owner, Cowgill (Mo.) News, is issuing 
the paper. Mr. Jones is more than 70 
years old. t: 

Miss Florence M. Foreman, associate 
society editor, Trenton (N. J.) Times, 
has returned to her désk after several 


weeks’ absence caused by injuries re- 
ceived in an automobile accident. 
Harry P. Wilson, night city editor, 


Philadelphia Record, left Feb. 8 for 
Charleston, S. C., where he will join the 
newspaper party visiting Panama. 

Hugh Savage, editor, Duncan (B. C.) 
Cowichan Leader, is convalescing from 
a serious illness. 

James C. ‘Isaminger, sports editor, 
Philadelphia North American, has re- 
turned from a two months’ trip abroad. 
He brought home a number of special 
articles about English and French sport. 

William T. Hamilton, Jr., former 
newspaper man, and son of the late Gov- 
ernor Hamilton of Maryland, for many 
years owner of the Hagerstown (Md.) 
Mail, has published his first novel, ‘“The 
Three Stages of Clarinda Thorbald.” 

William B. Wilson, former Chief of 
the Bureau of Claims in the City So- 
licitor’s office, Philadelphia, who retired 
the first of the year, is back in newspaper 
work as reporter on the Philadelphia 
Record. 

J. Duvillo Pollard, editor, Seneca 
County (N, Y.) Courier-Journal, has 
been elected high priest of Salem Town 
Chapter 175, Royal Arch Masons. 

Frank Evans, editor, Sedro-Woolley 
(Wash.) Courier-Times; has been elected 
secretary of both the Commercial and 
Rotary Clubs in Sedro-Woolley. 

Frank Francis, former editor, Ogden 
(Utah) Standard-Examiner, and for the 
past 4 years mayor of the city, will re- 


“Tam gratified at the results shown 


in your last report. It is a con- 
firmation of our belief that the 
Haskin Feature is the best one of 
its kind the paper carries, and con- 
tributes toward the success of the 
Telegraph.” at! 
Director, The Colorado Springs 
Evening Telegraph. 


W. Ross, News 
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turn to the Standard-Examiner staff as 
an editorial and feature writer. He will 
conduct a daily column under the heading 
“News and Views.” 

William T. Iglehart, city editor, Salt 
Lake City Tribune, has been elected vice- 
commander of the Salt Lake City Post 
of the American Legion. 

Randolph Marshall has assumed the 
duties of managing editor of the recently 
reorganized Edmonton (Alta.) Bulletin. 
He was for some time on the staff of 
the New York Herald, later with the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger and more re- 
cently scenario editor for the Famous 
Players Lasky Corporation at Portland, 
Me. 

Sidney Stall, former makeup» editor, 
Buffalo (N. Y.) News, has been elected 
to the editorial board of “The Pennsyl- 
vanian,” the University of Pennsylvania's 
daily. Stall is a freshman in the Whar- 
ton School of Finance. 

Gerald K. Rudolph, former managing 
editor, Buffalo (N., Y.) Enquirer, has 
been appointed Buffalo manager for the 
Fox Film (Corporation. 

E. K. King has resigned as librarian, 
Minneapolis Journal, and has succeeded 
Harry L. Pratt as librarian, St. Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer Press. 

George 'C. Dworshak, reporter, St. Paul 
News, has resigned to start a community 
paper. 

Roscoe Fawcett, former sporting editor, 
Portland (Ore.) Oregonian, now en- 
gaged in magazine publishing in Minne- 
sota, has been visiting his former home 
in Portland. 

Clayton E. Hildum, formerly of the 
editorial staff, Jamestown (N. Y.) Jour- 
nal, has been -elected a vice-president of 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company. 
He won his promotion from a minor posi- 
tion in the freight department. 

Louis DeBord, reporter, St. Paul Pio- 
neer Press, has been promoted to editorial 
writer. 

Charles J. Gormley, representative of 
Buffalo newspapers at Mount Morris, 
N. Y., and Mrs. Gormley were painfully 
burned when their stalled automobile 
caught fire while Mr. Gormley was using 
a match to locate engine trouble. 

Frank Long, former star guard of the 
Swarthmore football team, has joined the 
staff, Philadelphia Bulletin. 

Burton L. Smith, of the Los Angeles 
Times, was a visitor in Philadelphia re- 
cently. He made the acquaintance of 
General Butler, who is “cleaning up” 
Philadelphia, and carried back a special 
story. 

Al Klein, Philadelphia Inquirer, has 
rejoined the staff of the newspaper after 
conducting a campaign for funds for the 
Jewish Welfare Association. 

Gordon Jost, of the staff, Philadelphia 
Bulletin, narrowly escaped injury recently 
when the automobile he was driving 
plunged down a hill in Fairmount Park. 
His companion was injured. 

William W. Roberts, 
grapher for Post Publishing Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., has joined the staff 
of the Bridgeport Sunday Post as feature 
writer. 

Harvey S. Brown of Bridgeport, Conn., 
has jomed the county staff of the Bridge- 
port (Conn.) Telegram, in charge of the 
Westport bureau. 

FE. B. Smith, copy reader, Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, has been confined to his 
home because of a severe illness. 

Dan Lenehan has joined the staff of 
the Scranton (Pa.) Sunday Dispatch. 


lately photog- 


James G. Mackin, labor reporter, 
Scranton (Pa.) Times for the past 6 
years, resigned recently to become news 
editor of the Montrose (Pa.) Republi- 
Can. 

P. M. Barrett, until recently publicity 
representative for the Edna Park Players, 
San Antonio, Tex., has joined the copy 
desk, San Antonio Express. 

Jack Specht, former San Antonio News 
staff photographer, has left for New 
York to enter motion picture photography 
work, 

Leroy Eisenhour, formerly of Brook- 
lyn, is now working on the telegraph 
desk at the Scranton (Pa.) Times. He 
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is acting as assistant to Tom J. Brislin, 
who has been telegraph editor of the 
Scranton Times for the past 4 years. 

William Berger and William Barry 
have joined the staff of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 

Huston McCollough has been appointed 
political reporter, Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 

James O'Connor, staff member, Scran- 
ton (Pa.) Times, was seriously injured 
Feb. 3, when he fell down a flight of 
stairs in the Times building. Mr. O’\Con- 
nor was telegraph editor of the Scranton 
Times for a number of years, but for 
some time has been writing the ‘Personal 
and Pertinent” column. 

Henry Morehouse, formerly Sunday 
editor, Chicago Tribune, has been made 
assistant to Harvey Duell, managing 
editor of the new weekly magazine to be 
started in May by the Chicago Tribune. 

Walter Healy, formerly in newspaper 
work in Richmond, Cal., is now a re- 
porter on the Bellingham (Wash.) 
Reveille. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 

OE COHN, from political -writer, 

New York City News Association, 
to staff, New York Times. 

Ward Moore, from Kansas editor, 
Topeka (Kan.) Capital, to assistant tele- 
graph editor, Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution. 

Robert J. Knight, from classified man- 
ager, Scranton (Pa.) Republican, to ad- 
vertising manager, Lexington (N: C.) 
Dispatch. 

Fred Norris, from copy desk, Toledo 
(O.) Blade to city copy desk, Toledo 
(O.) News-Bee. 

J. J. Shores, from staff, Philadelphia 
North American, to copy desk, Toledo 
(O.) Blade. 


Lew Klewer, from Toledo (O.) Times, 
to staff, Toledo Blade. 


P. L. Trussell, from Washington (D. 
C.) Post, to assistant city editor, Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. 


Franklin Yeutter, from staff, New Or- 
leans (La.) Times-Picayune, to staff, 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 

John O. Shirley, from San Antonio 
(Tex.) News to city editor, West Palm 
Beach (Fla.) Times. 

Charles Minord, from Philadelphia 
Bulletin staff, to staff, Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger. 


John P. Miles, from reporter San An- 
tonio (Tex.) News, to staff, Los An- 
geles (Cal.) Illustrated Daily News. 


Lawrence Sheppard, from San An- 
tonio (Tex.) Express staff, to sporting 
editor, Houston Dispatch. 

Ben Baines, from staff San Antonio 
(Tex.) Light, to reportorial sta‘f, San 
Antonio News. 

Miss Fayette Krum, from Chicago 
Tribune staff, to sports writer, Chicago 
Daily News. 


D. D._ Richards, from copy desk, 
Chicago Daily News, to editor, radio 


section, Chicago Evening Post. 
H. A. MacGowan, from Middletown 
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(N. Y.) Times-Press to editorial de- 
partment, Middletown Herald. 


MARRIED 


EORGE SCHERCK; “sports re- 

porter, Seaftle (Wash.) Post-In- 
telligencer, to Dorothy Cowan, formerly 
of the editorial staff, Seattle Union Rec- 
ord, Jan. 2. The marriage was not an- 
nounced until Jan. 27. 

Bernard Leo Flanagan, night editor, 
Salt Lake City office, Associated Press, 
to Miss Lili Morgan of Grand Junction, 
Coy 

Charles E. Harner, former Chicago 
Tribune reporter, now with the Spring- 
field (Ill.) Illinois State Journal, to Miss 
Virginia Paxton, Jan. 30, at Champaign, 
Tl. 

Miss Thelma Gruber of the Hagers- 
town (Md.) Herald-Mail clerical force, 
to Edward Scott of Allentown, Pa. 


NEWS‘ ASSOCIATIONS AND 
SYNDICATES 


i ORRIS J, HARRIS tormerlysot 
the Japan Advertiser, has joined 
the Washington bureau, United Press 
Association. 
Universal Service has -closed its. San 
Antonio, Tex., bureau. 
Captain W. W. Murray, night editor, 
Canadian Press, Montreal, is -off duty 
suffering from appendicitis... He is -re- 


placed temporarily by T. F. Rhude, from 
Halitax, N.S: 

W. P. Ainsworth is»relieving William 
editor, 


Johnson, financial United Press 


Associations. The latter is ill at his 
home. 

J. M. Snyder has been appointed 
manager, Cleveland bureau, United 


Press, succeeding Bryant Harbert. Har- 
bert has been transferred to the Colum- 
bus, O., bureau, where he has taken the 
place of E. J. Johnson, who joins the 

P. business office. Snyder was 
formerly state editor of the Columbus 
(O.) Citizen. 

L. D. Harrop, manager, United Press 
bureau, Lincoln, Neb., is recovering from 
a major operation. He is being relieved 
by John Sharp of the Chicago office. 

Executive committee of the Asso- 
ciated Press will meet March 3. The 
meetings which were to have been held 
Feb. 27, and March 26, have been com- 
bined in this meeting. At this time the 
next meeting of the board of directors 
will be decided upon. The annual meet- 
ing of the Associated Press will be held 
April 22, at the Waldorf Astoria. 


IN THE AGENCY FIELD 


WILLIAM T... GREY, ) “formerity 
assistant managing editor, Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, has joined 
the copy staff of Edwin Bird Wilson, 
Inc., advertising agency, New York. 
_ J. F.. Held Agency, Seattle, Wash., has 
moved to new quarters” in the recently 
completed Bigelow Building, 

H, G. Penman, the “Adman,” has taken 
new and larger quarters at 408 Marion 
street, Seattle, Wash. 

Strang & Prosser, advertising agency 
of Seattle, Wash., has moved from the 
Empire Building to the L. C. Smith 


Church Copy 
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Paper 


The Church Advertising Department of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World is interested in having newspapers 
and churches cooperate in use of construc- 
tive announcements urging church attend- 


ance. 


Because of request for good copy, the * 
Department began offering several years 


ago constructive 


copy for newspaper use. 


Some papers are willing to pay a small fee 
for use of exclusive copy. Series No. 3 and 
No. 4, fifty-two and twenty-five ads respec- 
tively, will answer this need, obtainable 
from Herbert H. Smith, 518 Witherspoon 


Bldg Phila at 


Special advertisements 


for special church days, available to only 
one paper in a town. 


Other papers desire copy without charge. 
Series No. 5, obtainable from FE. H. Harris, 
The Richmond Palladium, Richmond, Ind., 
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series at any time. 
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FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


MOPNING EDITION 


The World and the Eve- 
ping World have a com- 
bined circulation daily, of 
. 650;000 for $1.20: per agate 
line gross, subject to con- 
tract discounts. They carry 
more high class dry goods 
advertising; are read by 
more . jobbers, department 
and chain store buyers, and 
by more retailer's; offer 
more circulation per , dollar 
and a more © concentrated 
circulation; a reader and a 
dealer influence more local- 
ized than any other morn- 
ing and evening combination. 


Advertise in Newspapers 
by the Year 


The ESeMsey Worl 


Pulitzer Building, New York 
Maller’s Building, Ford Building, 
cago Detroit 


Few Papers—(if any)—surpass the 
TRENTON 


NEW JERSEY TIMES 
A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates 
that among the housewives of 
the city our Thursday Food 
Feature Department—upward of 
four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food ad- 
vertising —is the best feature 
carried by the Times 
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Electrical Sales 


Buffalo—where cheap electrical cur- 
rent rates, made possible by Niagara 
Falls power make electrical appliance 
selling easy when combined with judi- 
cious newspaper advertising. All you 
need is the pulling power of the 
BUFFALO EVENING NEWS ALONE. 
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Building, where the entire 25th floor has 
been taken over. The space buying and 
copy production departments are in 
charge of Frank C. Doig; art is handled 
by George P. Semple and George Hager ; 
Miss Alice Roote directs the department 
specializing in food production and do- 


mestic science subjects; and auditing, 
credit, and checking are in charge ot 


Mrs. K. S. Wilson. 

Maurice Elgutter of the Elgutter Ad- 
vertising Service, Toledo, O., is conduct- 
ing a class in advertising at the Univer- 
sity of Toledo. 

F. Harvey Morse, formerly advertising 
manager, Corno Mills and National Oats 
Company, and for the past three years 
with the Fisher-Brown advertising agen- 
cy of St. Louis, resigned Feb. 1, to join 
the sales promotion department of the 
Ralston Purina Company of St. Louis. 

A. B. Rand, formerly with the Mc- 
Junkin Advertising Company, Chicago, 
and with the Shuman-Haws Advertising 
Company, Chicago, has joined the stand- 
ard Rate °& Data Service, also of Chi- 
cago. ¥ 

Howard T. Graves for the last 4 yeas1 
with (‘Sherman & °* Lebair, Inc.,. New 
York, has advanced to the position of 
space buyer. 

Harry E. Wade has joined 
Thresher Service Advertising, 
York, as account executive. 

Robert D. McMillen, recently director 
of sales and service of Albert Frank & 
Company, ‘New York, has joined the staff 
of Barton, Durstine & Osborn, ‘also of 
New York. 

Henry S. McLeod has joined the staff 
of Charles Daniel Frey Advertising, Inc., 
Chicago. 

John D. Cole and Dwight W. Jennings, 
both of whom have been with the Chi- 
cago office of Lord & Thomas, have been 
appointed to direct the new office which 
that agency has started at San Fran- 
cisco. 

Harris L. Corey has been elected a 
director and secretary of The John S 
King Company, Cleveland, O. 

Edward T. King, M. Heintz, Francis 
Reeser, Donald Schaffer and B. Miller 
have recently joined the staff of John Sy 
King Company, Inc., Cleveland advertis- 
ing agency. 

H. L. Ellenbogen has established a new 
advertising agency at 116 Dove street, 
Albany, N. Y., under the name of the 
Albany Display and Advertising Service. 

Dorrance, Sullivan & (Company, upon 
the closing of their special service offices 
at South Bend and Chicago, are trans- 
ferring part of the staffs of these offices 
to New York and Boston. H. F. Murphy, 
art director at South Bend, becomes art 
director at Boston, and G. C. Jefferson, 

space buyer at South Bend, has been 
transferred to their traffic department, 
New York. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 


jase P. WEST, formerly of the 
Chicago Daily News and John B. 
Ellison & Sons, Philadelphia, has joined 
the ‘Chicago office of William J. Morton 
Company, newspaper representatives of 
New York and Chicago. 

Frank L. Dales, formerly assistant ad- 
vertising manager, Chicago Herald, and 
later in the advertising department, Chi- 
cago Daily News, has joined the staff of 
the Chicago office of Cone, Hunton & 
Woodman, Inc. 

Frost, Landis & Kohn, New York, have 
been appointed national advertising rep- 
resentatives of the Wilmington NEED, 
News-Dispatch. 


the 
New 


ON THE MECHANICAL SIDE 
AUL B. WHALLON, formerly in 


charge of the job printing depart- 
ment Ft. Madison (Ia.) Democrat, has 
been made head of the west end adver- 
tising and news section. Ben Consbrock 
has succeeded him in the job plant. 

William Hemmer, member of the com- 
posing room staff, Cedar Rapids (la.) 
Gazette, and Mrs. Hemmer, are parents 
of a daughter born last week. 

Joseph A. Falcey, a compositor on the 
Trenton (N. J.) Times and Mrs. Falcey, 
are parents of a daughter, Edna Veronica. 


for 
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WEEK’S CLEVER PRESS 


FLASHES 


New York—‘McAdoo out; Doheny to 
Walsh! (Unassisted)"—Phillips in the 
Sun and Globe. 


Berlin—Paul Miller 
correspondent was 1. 
visit Russia because he 
the censorship conditions 
Bolshevik embassy here. 


Chicago Tribune 
fused passport to 
refused to accept 
proposed by 


Chicago—"'T TOORAY ! and three rous- 
ing cheers for the G. O. P., the GRAND 
OIL PARTY.’—Ti Tac. Chicago 


Tribune. 


Boston—“If Mr. Munsey could only 


abolish taxes as easily as he abolishes 
newspapers !"—James J. Montague m 
the Globe. 

New York—Evening Journal: editorial, 


characteristic. of Brisbane, . calls Frank 
Munsey “one. game guy,” for spending 
$6,000,000 to clean up the New York field, 


and sarcastically suggests consolidatian 
oi Sun and Globe with Telegram and 
Evening Mail. 

Washineton—‘Peace at. last for; a 


lover of peace,” was W.-A. Rogers ¢cap- 
tion for his memorial cartoon of ,Wood- 
row Wilson, in the Washington Post. 


New York—‘You can fooi oil ,of the 
people some of the time, some of the 
people oil of the time, but you can't fool 
oil of the people oil of the time.’’—Eve- 
ning World. 

New Orleans—Times-Picayune pub- 
lishes comparative photographs of Wood- 
row Wilson taken in 1912, 1917 and 1921, 
showing shocking physical _deteriora- 


tion due to cares of state and years of 
war. 
New York—‘‘Newspapers are filled 


with scandalous stories about people who 
deem it perfectly scandalous that such 


stories be published.’”—James K. Mc- 
Guinness in the Sun and Globe. 
Chicago—Herald Examiner publishes 


two solid graphic pages “Pictorial Story 
of the Life of Woodrow Wilson.” 

Baltimore—“The less a man knows, the 
more he delights in picking out folk who 
know even less and calling them ignorant 
asses.”—Sunbeams in Baltimore Sun. 

Philadelphia—“The Republicans natur- 
ally fear that Fall will lead to the winter 
of their discontent.”—Philadelphia North 
American. 


San Francisco— Examiner features 
photographs and scientific description of 
an astronomical excursion at Mt. Hamil- 
ton Observatory, turning the attention of 
readers to the skies. 


St. Louis—“In New York the subway 
addict comes out of his hole on Ground 
Hog Day, and if the weather is fine he 
predicts spring.” —St. Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 


Houston—‘The New York newspapers 
are welcome to run their cable news as 
as" it 


they please, but it looks to us 
European royalty stuff has about for- 
feited its place on the front page.’ — 
Hlouston Post. 


Fort Worth—“When General Butler 
gets through chasing the crooks out of 
Philadelphia he can get another job in 
neighboring cities chasing them back 
azain.’—Fort Worth Star-Telegram. 

Kansas City—“We suppose if the worst 
should come to the worst, we could go 
to New York and knock out a modest 
living raising young newspapers to sell 
to Frank A. Munsey.”—Starbeams. 
Kansas City Star. 
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IN NEW ORLEANS NOW 
IT’S THE STATES 


Largest afternoon city circulation. 
Largest afternoon circulation in New 
Orleans trading territory. 
Total daily over 52,000 
Total Sunday over 177,000 
1922 advertising gain, 1,025,432 agate 


lines. 

Greatest record in the South. 

Get complete information on New 
Orleans situation before deciding on 
advertising campaign. 


Represented by 


JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 


Chicago, Atlanta, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, San Francisce 
and 


S. C. BECKWITH 


SPECIAL AGENCY 
NEW YORK CITY 


TACOMA 


Is the center of a territory of 280,000 
consumers which is one of the five major 
markets of the Pacific Northwest, Ad- 
vertisers cannot cover this territory by 
using outside newspapers, In the city 
of Tacoma the. Seattle morning paper 
has only 867 copies on week day morn- 
ings, One Seattle evening paper has 
486 copies on weekday evenings while 


the other Seattle afternoon paper’s cir- 
culation is even more negligible. 


THE TACOMACNEWS TRIBUNE, 


Blankets this territory, The ABC 
Audit of the past year gives a net paid 
daily average for six evenings a week of 
32,643, 

Tribune Publishing Company 


Frank S. Baker Charles B. Welch 
President Editor and Gen. Mgr. 


Advertising Representatives: 


David J. Randall Ford Parsons Co. R. J. Bidwell 

341 Fifth Ave. 360 No. Michigan & Co. 

New York City Avenue 742 Market St 
Chicago, Ill. San Fran., Cal. 


Utah, Southern and East- 
ern Idaho, Eastern Nevada 
and Western Wyoming— 
the territory served by 


THE 


Salt Lake Tribune 


No other section of the country offers 
the advertiser the opportunity of prac- 
tically covering four states by using one 
newspaper, 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


The S. C. Beckwith 
Special Agency 


York—Chicago—Detroit—St, 
—Kansas City—Atlanta 


PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE 
M. C. Morgensen & Co., 


Inc. 


Los Angeles—San Francisco—Seattle 


New Louis 


170 
Pages 


Every department store in Jes 
Moines, individually and collect- 
ively, used more space in The 
Des Moines Capital in 1923 than 
was used in any other Des 
Moines newspaper. The excess 
in favor of the Capital amounted 
to 170 pages. 


THE DES MOINES CAPITAL 


Lafayette Young, Publisher 


Special Representatives : 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, 
New York — Chicago — San 


INC, 


Francisco 


1G 


i] 
” 


A Stable 
Market 


HE Milwaukee-Wis- 

consin market of- 
fers your most depend- 
able sales opportunity 
in 1924! The first city: : 
of diversified industries 
located in the world’s 
richest dairying center 
—an unbeatable combi- 
nation thoroughly 
covered by one adver- 
tising medium— 


The Milwaukee 
JOURNAL 
y FIRST- by Merit 
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Your New Building 
Should Pay Its Way 


A building that assures 


faster production at lower 
untt costs is self-amortizing 
—it pays its own way. To 
if obtain this quality in a news- 
‘al paper plant requires the 
study of several often over- 
vf looked. problems that are 
outside the field of the archi- 
tect. This organization 
Me knows those problems. 


fh |S. P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
ah Plant Layouts 
Production, ‘Operation 


120 West 42nd St. New York 


-  |PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


ab EVENING TIMES 
| MORNING SUN 
SUNDAY SUN-TIMES 


They cover South Central Ohio 
Completely. 


Foreign Representative 
| ROBERT E. WARD, INC. 


5 30. Wabash Ave. 501 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago New York 


__Use the evening paper 
| New York merchants 
prefer 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


New Hauen 
Register 


is New Haven’s 
Dominant Paper 


Circulation over 37,000 Average 


Bought every night by More New 
Haven people than buy any other 
TWO New Haven papers COMBINED. 


New Haven Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston — New York — Detroit—Chicago 


ASSOCIATIONS 


H. WOODY, editor, Okanogan 

* (Wash.) Independent, has been 
named chairman of the executive. com- 
mittee, Washington State Press Associa- 
tion, to take the place of Chapin D. 
Foster, editor, Grandview (Wash.) Her- 
ald, who became president at the death 
of N. Russell Hill, former president. Mr. 
Woody is succeeded as a member of the 
executive committee by R. M. Scofield, 


editor, Uniontown (Wash.) Journal. 
Fred L. Wolf, editor, Newport (Wash). 
Miner; L. C. Weik, editor, Odessa 


(Wash.) Record; and Grant C. Angle, 
editor, Shelton (Wash.) Mason County 
Journal, have been appointed by Presi- 
dent Foster to draft permanent memorials 
for the late N. Russell Hill and the late 
Dan Cloud. 


Buffalo (N. Y) League of Advertising 
Women started a 10 weeks’ course in the 
fundamentals of advertising Feb. 5. J. 
Jay Fuller, of the Fuller Advertising 
Agency, is the instructor of the course. 


New York School Reporters’ Associa- 
tion, recently organized, will hold a din- 
ner at the Commodore Hotel, Feb. 20. 
Harold Strickland, of the Sun and Globe, 
is president -of the association, which 
numbers 20 reporters. 

Daniel E. Derr, vice-president, Balti- 
more (Md.) Advertising Club, has been 
chosen toastmaster for the 16th annual 
banquet of the club, scheduled for 
Feb. 14. 


First official convention of the second 
district, Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, will be held May 12 and 13, 
in Philadelphia. Rowe Stewart, business 
manager, Philadelphia Record, is general 
chairman of the committee of arrange- 
ments. Paul V. Barrett, Scranton, Pa., 
is district chairman. The second district 
comprises advertising clubs of New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware. 


Annual meeting of the Cleveland 
Graphic, Arts Club was held Jan. 29, 
when 9 directors were chosen to govern 
the Ben Franklin Departmental of the 
club. George H. Gardner was re-elected 
president and the other directors include 
B. H. Noyes, James A. Cannon, J. F. 
Berkes, B. B. Eisenberg, Joseph Gideon, 
C. A. 4Randall,-C: Ho ijackmanfyand 
George F. Buehler... George H. Hebb, of 
Detroit, vice-president of the United 
Typothete of America, was the princi- 
pal speaker. 

Buffalo Printing Trades Council has 
elected the following officers: President, 
W. J. McLaughlin, Typographical Union 
No. 9; vice-president, Thomas Calvert, 
Stereotypers’ Union No. 25; business 
secretary, Joseph McKimmie, Bookbind- 
ers’ Union No. 17; treasurer, Norbert 
Berger, Pressmen’s Union No. 27. 


Annual meeting and dinner of the Kan- 
cas Democratic Press Association will 
be held in Topeka, Feb. 22. 

New York Newspaper Women’s Club 
gave a housewarming tea at their new 
club house last week. The club now has 
75 members. 

Philadelphia Sporting Writers’ Asso- 
ciation plans to hold its annual dinner, 
Feb. 19, at the Hotel Walton. At a re- 
cent election, Neagel Rawlins was chosen 
1924 president; Edwin J. Pollock, vice- 
president; Lawrence McCrossin, secre- 
tary, and Louis Jaffe, treasurer. 

Hutchinson (Kan.) Ad Club will ob- 
serve the national “Truth In Advertis- 
ing” week, Feb. 17 to 22. The week will 
be spent in an educational campaign, clos- 
ing with a banquet Feb. 22. The Ad 
Club committee is composed of W. N. 
Sudlinger, chairman; Harry Smith, E. 
E. Ellsworth, Ray Streeter, Charles 
Nicholson, and L. H. Whiteside. 

Northeast Nebraska Editorial Associa- 
tion held its annual convention last week 
at Lincoln, Neb. E. A. Frye, of Nio- 
brara, was elected president. Other offi- 
cers are Mark Murray, vice-president, 
and J. P. O’Furey, secretary and treas- 
urer. E. M. Vonseggern and Charles 
Kuhle were named directors. 

Four hundred of the leading business 
men and political leaders of Des Moines 
were present at the Gridiron banquet of 
the Des Moines Advertising Club held 
at the Hotel Fort Des Moines, last week. 
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Twelfth annual winter meeting of the 
Washington State Press Association will 
be held March 13, 14, 15, in Seattle 
at the University of Washington, with 
the School of Journalism acting as host. 
R. W. Jones, acting director and asso- 
ciate professor of journalism, is in 
charge. 

Marco Morrow, assistant publisher of 
the Capper Publications, Topeka, Kan., 
was elected president of the Agricultural 


Publishers’ Association at the annual 
meeting in Chicago last week. Other 
officers include: First vice-president, 


Alfred Jones, Farm Journal, Philadel- 
phia; second vice-president, Horace C. 
Klein, the Farmer, St. Paul, Minn.; 
secretary, J. Lewis Draper, New Eng- 
land Homestead; and treasurer, C. A. 
Taylor, Farm Life, Spencer, Ind. 

Editors of King and Kitsap Counties, 
Wash., entertained their wives and a 
group of newspaper women at the last 
monthly meeting of the association in 
Seattle. Harrison W. Mason, president 
of the group, and editor, Seattle (Wash.) 
Rainier Valley Times, presided. 

Kansas Afternoon Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation was organized in Kansas City re- 
cently with the election of J. T. Moore 
of the Pittsburg (Kan.) Headlight as 
president, and F. W. Brinkerhoff, also 
of the Headlight, as secretary. Member- 
ship is limited to papers receiving the 
Associated Press leased wire report. 
There are 21 papers eligible. Twelve 
papers had representatives at the first 
meeting. 

Lantern Club of Boston, composed of 
advertising solicitors, held their annual 
meeting recently. Murray Purves of Red 
Book was elected governor, and D. V. 
O’Connell of Hardware Retailer, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

In celebration of the 39th anniversary 
of the Boston Press Club a housewarm- 
ing was held by the members Jan. 30. 
Mayor James M. Curley was guest of 
honor, and presented Charles E. Young, 
president of the club for the past 4 years, 
a life-sized photograph of the latter. 
James H. Vahey, toastmaster, introduced 
séveral former presidents of the club. 
Plans were made for the annual Press 
Club Frolic to be held at the Colonial 
Theatre, Feb. 15. 

Twenty-five members of the Scranton 
(Pa.) Advertising Club are planning to 
attend the coming convention of adver- 
tising clubs to be held in London. Twelve 
already have made reservations. 

Joint Committees from the Six Point 
League and the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies held a luncheon 
Feb. 6, at the Advertising Club of New 
York, at which time it was decided that 
the two organizations would give a din- 
ner March 24, at Hotel Commodore. A 
committee with Collin Armstrong as 
chairman was appointed to decide upon 
the details. Members of the committee 
are Richard A. Dunne, Frank M. 
Lawrence, F. H. Hubbard, George R. 
Katz, W. H. Lawrence and F. W. Zorna. 

Sphinx Club at its dinner Feb. 19, at 
the Waldorf Astoria, will be presided 
over by J. S. McCulloh, of the New 
York Telephone Company. It will be 
“Telephone Night,’ with a switchboard 
demonstration. 

For the first time since its organiza- 
tion, the Advertising Club of New York 
will be open on a holiday on Feb. 12, 
Lincoln’s birthday, when a membership 
luncheon will be held at 12.30 o’clock. 

Art N. Apple has joined the staff of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations, Chi- 
cago, as promotion manager. Mr. Apple 
was recently general sales manager, 
Victory Bag & Paper Company of that 
city. 

League of Advertising Women, New 
York, held a luncheon Feb. 6, at which 
members were addressed by Baroness 
Katherine Evans Von Klenner, presi- 
dent, National Opera Club. 


Tampa, Fla., Rotary Club entertained 
the members of the Florida Press As- 
sociation Feb. 2, with a press breakfast 
at the Tampa Bay Hotel. B. C. Forbes, 
editor, Forbes magazine, and James 
O’Shaughnessy, secretary, American Ad- 
vertising Agency Association were 
speakers. 


AUTOMOBILE 
FEATURES 


The Big Things in 
Motoring 


Written in a Big Way 
Write for specimens 


The Ullman Feature Service 
Home Life Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Satisfied 


Subscribers 


is the result all Circulation De- 
partments strive after. 


This result is certain, and easy 
to effect, when The Multi- 
Mailer System is used in the up- 
keep and addressing of the mail 
list. 


Speedaumatic. | 


Company 


MANUFACTURING 
THE MULTI-MAILER SYSTEM 


617-825 WASHINGTON BLVD: - 
CHICAGO 


FINING 
PRE oe 
SYNDICATE 


1161 Arcade Building, St. Louis 


Features * Editorials * Specials 
Unusual, ‘Illustrated Features 
for Every Holiday 
Expansion Plans Now in 
Preparation. 

Standard in Every Respect. 


MOST NEWS 


The largest morning daily circulation | 
in Pittsburgh 


Che Pittsburgh Post 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 


Daily Circulation ....118,000 
Sunday Circulation ...175,000 


Member A. B. C. 


The Deseret News | 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 


The mouthpiece of the great 
Mormon church—loyally read by 


Mormons—a power— 


Foreign Representatives 


CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN 
New York Chicago Detroit 
Kansas City St. Louis Atlanta 

Pacific Coast Representatives 


CONGER & JOHNSTON 
Los Angeles San Francisco 


e ¥ y = = 
Right Now 
The Hollister Circulation 
Organization, indisputably su- 
preme in the circulation build- 


ing field for many years, is 
right now at the pinnacle of its 


career. Never before has there 
been an _ organization so 
thorough, so competent, so 
large. It offers you an un- 


rivalled opportunity to gain 

thousands of NEW, paid-in-ad- 

vance subscribers immediately. 
Wire or Write Care of 


THE KANSAS CITY JOURNAL 
POST 


HOLLISTER'S CIRCULATION 
ORGANIZATION 


Largest in the United States 
300 MERRITT BLDG. Los ANGELES,CAL. 


Sica ines 
at 


is different 


The home delivered circula- 
tion of the News in Indian- 
apolis exceeds that of the 
morning daily and the other 
evening paper combined. 


The Indianapolis 


NEWS 


Get the 1923 popu- 
lation figures for 
Detroit—then you'll 
know why the 


DETROIT TIMES 


is over 200,000 daily 
and over 210,000 
Sunday. 


1920 census figures 
are ‘“moth-eaten.”’ 


Behind the Scenes in the 
Business World 


Papers that have taken it this 


week: 
WORCESTER POST 
ROCHESTER HERALD 
WILKES-BARRE RECORD 
WATERBURY DEMOCRAT 


A real business service that ad- 


Used daily 


vertisers will read. 
by such papers as The N. Y. 
Evening World, Cincinnati Times- 


Star, Newark Evening News, 
Toledo Blade. 


Write for 


particulars to Edward F. 
Roberts, Ed. Dir. 


U. P. C. NEWS SERVICE 
243 W. 39th St., New York City 
gt SS FRE at DONE AY STEN 
_ SUPPLYING 75.NEWSPAPERS 
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DOLLAR PULLER 


Advertising and circulation managers are always on the lookout for new 


ideas that will increase advertising receipts and win new circulation. 


Your 


idea for increasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to your manager, 


but it may be just the thing that some other manager wants. 
LISHER will pay $1 for each idea printed under this head. 


the idea is now being used in your ci 
Address your communication to the 
appear clip them and mail them in a 
will not be returned. 


66k NOW them by their ‘trade mark,’ ” 

was the streamer over a double 
page spread of advertisements of various 
stores which had some “earmark” as for 
instance, unusually-colored fronts, etc., 
by which they are easily recognized. 
One result of the advertisement was an 
increased use of such “trade marks” by 
local stores.—Bert A. Teeters, Lock Box 
295, Springfield, Ohio. 


The Evanston (Ill.) real estate board 
will run a series of advertisements dur- 
1924 on the relation of the realtor to 
his community, owning one’s Sw hore, 
realty investments and similar subjects. 
The board is running the advertisements 
without solicitation. The value of the 
tlewspaper to the real estate men and to 
the community is constantly before the 
real estate dealer. Each week he is 
called iby telephone or person to get his 
real estate transactions for the real estate 
page which appears every Tuesday with 
a complete review of the real estate busi- 
ness done during the previous week. 
The service of the Evanston newspaper 
is rewarded with the advertisements of 
the real estate board—S. K. D. 


An advertising solicitor for an Ontario 
paper recently obtained considerable new 
lineage by selling a series of ads to three 
merchants in different lines of business 
but all having the same name—Hill. 
Under the heading “Three Great Hills,” 
one was told that they were Hill the 
Mover, Hill the Baker and Hill the Rub- 
ber Man. It happened that the solicitor 
overlooked another Hill, who decided to 
cash in on the advertising by the trio, 
and informed the public that he was 
the greatest Hill of all—V. M. Kerr, 68 
Rosedale avenue, Ottawa, Ont. 


A leading Boston jewelry store re- 
cently ran advertisements in all of the 
city’s newspapers stating that it would 


refund all money paid for purchases on 
a certain day of the month, that day to 
be determined by the number (1 to 31 
inclusive, representing the days of the 
month) drawn from a hat by a feminine 
star of a musical comedy company play- 
ing at a local theatre. Unusual interest 
was shown in this contest by all con- 
cerned. The store received big space in 
all papers for the unusual news story, 
both at the time of announcement of the 
contest and later when the award was 
made. The store was so well pleased 
with the success of the plan, that it will 
be made an annual event—C. L. Moody, 
Lynn, Mass., Telegram-News. 


Barber shops are poor advertisers. 
Find a good shop in your city and see 
if the proprietor won’t advertise. Point 
out to him the different features of his 
shop that are not found in other local 
establishments. Number of barbers, 
sanitary conditions, prices, location, etc., 
are all strong advertising points. The 
first shop to advertise has the “pick” of 
the slogan field without fear of the 
chosen phrase being copied by others. 
“The Most Sanitary Shop In The City,” 
should mean something to the better 
class of men. Get the first advertiser 
and the rest will fall in line volun- 
tarily—R. C. Bolton, Jr., 315 West 97th 
street, New York City. 


One of the best plans I haye found in 
selling space, to small advertisers is to 
watch their display windows and then 
lay out an advertisement. featuring’ the 
items displayed in the window. It has 
been my experience that if a merchant 


Epiror & Pus 
The fact that 
ity does not bar it from the department. 
DottaR PuLier Epiror. When they 
md receive payment. Unavailable ideas 


displays an item in his window, it is 
seasonable and he wants to sell it. Then, 
it follows that newspaper space will 
help. This refutes the cut and- dried 
statement. “I haven’t anything I want 
to advertise now.’—Donald O. Ross, 
Washington, Lowa, 


Here’s a suggestion that will bring 
you extra lineage from one of your shoe 
stores: Small sizes in women’s foot- 
wear are a problem for the majority of 
merchants in this line, for they accumu- 
late faster than they sell. Suygest 
grouping all small--stzes-in stock,- and 
advertising a Cinderella Day, with prices 
sufficiently trediiced to attract women 
who can wear these sizes. An extra in- 


ducement, if desired, can Be provided by 
offering a classy pair of 2-A pumps free 
to the first grown woman able to wear 


them.—V.. M. Kerr, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


68 Rosedale avenue, 


3y presenting a neat sketch of a large 
business building to the tenants, a Bos- 
ton paper recently secured a number of 
the firms as advertisers. The front of 
the building was divided into spaces of 
uniform size and the card of a business 


firm appeared in each space. The ap- 
peal of the advertisement obviously was 
to the curiosity of the reader, who was 
led to study the sketch and familiarize 
himself with the firms tenanted in that 
building—C. W. Whittemore, 58 Mag- 
nolia street, Arlington, Mass. 
Classified advertising employes, as a 
rule, receive less training than any other 
selling organization known. Usually he 
is sent out to call upon hard accounts 
that have proven hard nuts to crack, 
without more than a vague knowledge 
- of what he is selling or why—if he sells 
it he is sent out again, if not he becomes 


discouraged and gives up. Office em- 
ployees receive about the same amount 
of attention. They have no more idea 
of what the Audit Bureau of Circulation 
or the many different newspaper terms 
are than the person to whom they are 
trying to sell. A “pickup,” a “streamer,” 
etc., may mean something to some peo- 
ple but it is all Greek to them. The 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram is publish- 
ing a booklet for the information of the 
classified employees, setting forth the 
different terms uséd in newspaper work, 
the regulations governing the taking of 
classified advertisements, the functions of 
classified ads, a summary of the more 
important facts and figures of the Star- 
Telegram and general information that 
will enable an employee to converse in- 
telligently with a prospect who expects 
him to know what he is trying to sell— 


J. E. Withers. 


“Where to Eat in Indianapolis” is the 
four-column , caption of a new _ space- 
getting department running daily in the 
Indianapolis Star. On the first page of 
its second section, the Star groups small 
ads solicited from hotels, restaurants and 
cafeterias. Below the caption is a chatty 
little letter from one mythical traveling 
man to another, commenting on the help 
the feature affords in selecting a place 
to snatch a hasty noon lunch or to dine 
that evening. The beauty of the plan 
is that it gives prominence to a number 
of small ads from usual non-advertisers, 
encouraging space buying among a class 
that ordinarily stays out. For any good 
sized city, a shopping center or railroad 
point, the plan seems worth copying.— 
Robert L. Beard, News-Sentinel, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


| Our Features: 


Samuel G. Blythe 
Irvin S. Cobb 

R. L. Goldberg 

Ed Hughes 

O. O. McIntyre 
Penrod and Sam 

i Will Rogers 

H. J. Tuthill 

Albert Payson Terhune 


~ 
~=s 


eel 
and others 


The McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 


Times Building, New York 


dd a ee 


Detroit 


Fourth 
Largest 
City 


Complete coverage with 
one paper. 


The Detroit News 
Offers 


unusual 


advertisers 
opportunities 


First 


The New York Times in 
January published 2,138,912 
agate lines of advertisements, an 
excess over the next New York 
newspaper of 783,832 lines. 


THE RECORD 
Agate Lines 


THEN EW YORK 
ZN 0,912 


Second New York 
morning newspaper. 1,355,080 

Third New York morn- 
ing newspaper 

Fourth New York morn- 
ing newspaper ..... 


Fifth New York morn- 


ing newspaper...... 


982,140 


905,316 


Syracuse Herald 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Is first in Syracuse leading 
the second paper by 2,158,- 
316 lines for total advertising 
for 1922. 
First in total; 
lineages. 


local; national 


Special Representatives 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


286 Fifth Ave. 
N. Y. City Chicago, IIL 
Globe Bldg. 


Boston, Mass. 


Steger Bldg. 


40 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 
W G. HUNTOON, Springfield. IIL, 


newspaper man, has purchased 
the Delta (la.) Press from J. B. Crouch 
and will be editor and publisher. Mr. 
Crouch, who published the Press two 
years, plans to remove to Golden, Col. 


A. R. Finkenbinder has purchased the 
Warrensburg (Ill.) Times from Mrs. 
Minnie B. Herrod, executrix of the Clara 
M. Ritchie estate. 

Miller and Critz, publishers Riverside 


(la.) Leader for many years, announce 
hereafter the firm will be Miller and 
Cummings. Critz has sold his interests 


to Russell Cummings, for many years an 
employee in the office. 

Harry Holder, of Huntsville, Ala., has 
purchased the Russellville (Ala.) Frank- 
lin County Times, a weekly. 

Andrist and Herringer have sold the 


Noonan (N. D:) Miner to F. A. Her- 
ringer of Crookston, Minn. 
Fayette (Ala.) Banner was recently 


purchased by Judge W. P.° Pruitt of 
B Ala, 


Chatom, 


A. E. Clark has purchased the Alliance 
(Neb,) News from Frank Broome. 

H. E. Blair has purchased the Elkhorn 
(la.) Record and will assume manage- 


ment this month, 

M. L. Weeden has given up his lease 
on the Washington (Kan.) Palladium to 
the former owners, the ‘Clark Brothers. 

N. H. Johnstone, 

Kinsley (Kan.) Mercury, 
the Lewis (Kan.) Press. 

J. R. Bush & Son have 
Osceola (Mo.) Democrat 
Fields. 

Sturgis (S. D.) Record 
to Tom H. Johnston of Marcus, 
county, Seb 

Walter Cox, a Newton (Ill.) news- 
paperman, has purchased the Stonington 
(Ill.) Star which has been published by 
J. T. Boyd the last four years. Mr. Boyd 
will relinquish control March 1, and re- 
tire. 

J 


formerly foreman, 
1as purchased 


purchased the 
from Ross B. 


has been sold 


Meade 


J. T. Walker has sold his interest in 
the Elsberry (Kan.) Democrat to Gordon 


Crank, and has retired after 25 years’ 
partnership with Mr. Crank in the paper. 
B. W. Elkins and M. C. Page have 


purchased the good will, printing plant, 
and subscription list of the Benton (IIl.) 
Evening News from H. L. Frier. Both 
men were formerly connected with the 
Frankfort (Ill.) American. 

Cc. V. Pierce, of the mechanical force, 
Cedar Rapids (Ja.) Rpublican, and Nor- 
man Graham, former city editor of the 
Republican, have purchased the Walker 


(la.) News. 

Walter H. Keller has leased the Sum- 
merfield (Kan.) Sun to Miss Eva Dun- 
kle. 


Judge Wallace P. Pruitt, formerly of 
Berry, Ala., has purchased the Fayette 
(Ala.) Banner. He succeeds T. A. Wil- 
son, who has been editor of the Banner 
for 14 years. Recently the Banner cele- 
brated its 72nd year. 


Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Sunday Telegram 


Editor & Publisher for February 9, 1924 


has leased the plant of the Pittston (Pa.) 
Press and will publish its editions there 
in the future. It is said the Telegram 
has a six-year lease on the Press plant. 
The Press plant was the scene of a fire 
several months ago. It did not resume 
publication, 

West Frankfort (Ill) Independent has 
been sold by Ralph Yearwood to the Ku 
Klux Klan of Williamson and Franklin 
counties. The plant has been moved to 
Herrin, where a Klan paper is td be 
started Feb, 15. 

Blaine (Wash.) Press has been pur- 
chased by J. W. Sheets, publisher of the 
Blaine Journal, and the papers will be 
consolidatel. Both are weeklies. The 
new paper will be called the Journal- 
Press. 

A. Jones, owner and publisher, Lyons 
(Kan.) News has’ purchased the Lyons 
Republican, semi-weekly, from Clark 
Conklin, who founded the paper in 1879. 

L. A. Anderson has purchased the 
Goltry (Okla.) Leader, formerly printed 
by E. A. Dixon, owner of the Lahoma 
News. 

Mulvane (Kan.) News, owned by Sam 
wy, Davis, has been sold to Stanley S, 


Swenson. 
SUSPENSIONS 
HITEHORSE (Yukon T.) Star 
has suspended publication and 


Frank H. Dores, publisher, has joined 

the staff of Cordova (Alaska) Times. 
Hyder (Alaska) Miner has suspended 

publication as a daily and will appear 


as a weekly for the remainder of the 
winter. 

Wheaton (Minn.) Traverse County 
Star Farmer-Labor, a branch of the 
Ortonville Star, has suspended publica- 
tion. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


I C. ROSA, former publisher, Spear- 

* ville (Kan.) News, and other pub- 
lications, has begun publication of the 
Dodge City (Kan.) Southwest News. a 
semi-weekly. 

Algona-Pacific City (Wash.) News 
issued its first number on Jan. 12. It is 
an 8-page weekly, published by K. Kirby. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


OLUMBUS (O.) Dispatch will 

erect a new building to house the 
publication, which has outgrown its com- 
paratively new home at Gay and High 
streets. Publisher Robert H. Wolfe has 
acquired a new site on Third street and 
plans for the building are being drawn. 
(Wash.) Columbian has 
Ludlow system of all- 


Vancouver 
just installed a 
slug composition. 

Sumner (Wash.) American-Standard 
will have a new, modern, fireproof build- 
ing late next spring, according to C. 
Garrett, pub‘isher. It will be two stories 
and basement, 18 by 100 feet, of concrete 
construction with ornamental front. 


Directorv of Leading Features 


FOR DAILY, SUNDAY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. 


Adventure 


Fiction 


EXPLOIT AND ADVENTURE, a weekly servics. 
Takes readers into strange Jands avd danvevous 
encounters; authentie articles by widely known 
explorers, etc. 


METROPOLITAN NEWSP. SVS., 150 Nassau St. 


Comic Strips 


FAMOUS FANS—in 38 col.: great stuff. 
KIDDIE KAPERS—in 2 col.: real kids. 


WY, 


Columbia Newspaper Service, 799 B'way, 


Fiction 


TALES 


Lewis Wilson Appleton, Jr. 
1922 East Pacific St., Phila., Pa, 


WORLD’S FAMOUS AUTHORS. 


novelettes. shorts. 


Next 


Unexcelled selection, serials, 


Service for Authors, 33 W. 42d St., 


Photo News Service 


SEND US YOUR NEWS AND FEATURES 
We pay $3 and $5 for each accepted. 


Kadel & Herbert, 
153 East 42d St., New York City. 


Weekly Cartoons 


KESSLER’S DAILY CARTOONS 


have. a human _ interest for that big 
reader family of yours. 


pictures, 


message 


Send for release, 


METROPOLITAN ‘NEWSP, SVS,, 150 Nassau St. 


your sample week’s 


Sarnia» (Ont.) Canadian Observer is 
now publishing from its new plant. The 
building is 43 by 90 feet and located at 
the corner of George and Front streets. 
Recently a 20-page tubular stereotyping 
press, capable of printing 30,000 papers 
an hour, was installed. 


Gregory (S. D.) Times-Advocate, G. 
G, Warner, editor and publisher, has 
moved into its new home. 

Manhattan. (Kan.). Mercury and the 


weekly Republic are now being published 
from the new pant of Fay N. Seaton, 
owner. Built of skeleton steel and stone, 
the Mercury building is two stories high 
and 45 by 140: feet. New linotypes have 
been installed. 

Warren (Pa.) Tribune has purchased 
a building at 412 Pennsylvania avenue, 
Warren, and will remcdel and improve 
it fer occupaticn as its publishing house. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 
ASHTABULA (0.) Star-Beacon, a. 


44-page Farm Bureau edition, 


Jan. 28. 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Star, an 8-page’ 
Insurance Section, Jan. 16. 


Connersville (Ind.) News-Examiner, a} 
12-page Farm Bureau Section, Jan. 12. 


Lansdale (Pa.) North Penn Review) 
and Lansdale Reporter, tri-weekly, a 20-| 
page Automobile Edition, Jan. 30. 


K. C. Star Printing Early Edition 


Kansas City Star last week began 
publication of a new early edition of 
the afternoon paper, designed to reach 
its subscribers in towns within a radius 
of 200 miles on the’day of publication. 


SUPPLIES & 


For Sale: 4 
Late model Goss Comet, delivery at once. 
Roy C. Goodwin, Geneva, N. Y 


For Sale. 

Goss Sixteen Page Press with complete stere- 
otyping equipment. Prints 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 
and 16 pages, 7 or 8 columns wide. Press is 
in excellent condition and can be seen in opera- 
tion. Roy C. Goodwin, Geneva, N. Y. 


For Sale. 

Unusually good Westinghouse transmitting and 
receiving set with complete equipment for 
newspaper broadcasting station, nearly new, 
which has been heard on radius of two_thou- 
sand miles, in perfect condition. New Edison 
phonograph and piano player included if de- 
sired. Double cage aerial 126 feet long. Ideal 
for newspaper desiring to instal broadcasting 


service. Satisfactory results guaranteed. 
Reasonable price and terms to responsible 
paper. Address Evening Press, Muncie, In- 
diana. 


Printers’ Outfitters 
Printing Plants and business bought and 
sold. American Typefounders’ products, print- 
ers’ and bookbinders’ machinery of every de- 
scription. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman 
St., New York City. 


Cline- Westinghouse Double Motor-Drive 
with full automatic push button control. 


USED BY THE 


SEATTLE TIMES 
Seattle, Wash. 


We refer you to them for their 
opinion. 


MAIN OFFICE 
Fisher Building 


343 §. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 


EASTERN OFFICE 
Marbridge Building 


Broadway at 34th St, 
NEW YORK | 


R. HOE & CO. 


For One Hundred Years the Leading 

Designers and Manufacturers of News- 

paper Presses and Printing Machinery 
of All Kinds 


Quality First— 
Progress Always 


We always carry a full line of press 
and Stereo-room supplies. including 
blankets of all kinds, knives, rubbers, 
cheek woods, matrix paper, imported 
and domestic tissue, brushes, chem- 
icals, counters, paper roll trucks, etc., 
all at the lowest prices consistent with 
Hoe high quality. 


504-520 GRAND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


No. 7 Water Street Tribune Building 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Illinois 


For Newspaper Making 


EQUIPMENT 


Iq 


Fer Sale, ! 
Election Stereopticon outfit complete. Need 
money. First check for $26 takes it. Box 
485, Bowling Green, Ky. 


N.Y. DAILY NEWS | 


HALF-TONES 
Best in the World 


‘Made by 


POWERS] 


NEW PROCESS 


REBUILT LINOTYPES 
AND INTERTYPES 
FOR SALE | 


Write us for information 
and prices on Rebuilt Lino- | 
types and Intertypes. These | 
are machines traded in on 
new and more _ versatile 
Linographs and are sold 
with our guarantee. Be sure 
to state model wanted when 
writing. | 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 
DAVENPORT, IOWA, U. S. A. 


1 66 wis 
| COMET tS 
NEWSPAPER PRESS 


' 


FOLDS AS IT PRINTS 
35:00 CF OU Rg ss las guonr 
EIGHT PAGE PAPERS 
PER HOUR FROM TYPE 
OR FLAT STEREOS AND 
ROLL-PAPER A 5 H. P. 
MOTOR DRIVES IT. A 
12 x 12 FT. FLOOR SPACE 
ACCOMMODATES IT. 
SEND FOR CATALOG. 


TheGOSS PRINTING PRESS (0.| 
1535 S. Paulina St. | Chicago. | 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


3 A WORD for advertisements under this 
Cc classification. Cash with order. For 
these unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
exceed 50 words) FREE. 


Advertising Manager. 
Young married *man, now employed, desires 
position as advertising manager with a medium 


size daily paper. Eight years’ experience as 
advertising manager and solicitor. Best of 
references. Address A-580, care Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


CO ———ee—EeEeE—E—————E——— 
Advertising Manager 

1 am looking for a connection as advertising 
manager in a city of 50,000 or less where 
the publisher is convinced that his field has 
much greater possibilities from a standpoint 
of advertising volume. Sixteen years’ ex- 


perience in cracking the hard ones. I know 
how to get under a proposition and put it 
ever. At present advertising manager in a 
city of over half million population. I want 


For complete de- 


Box A- 


to get into a smaller city. 
tails of record and references address 
583, care Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Manager Wants Situation. 

7 years’ experience on morning daily and Sun- 
day, advertising manager for concern that 
operates three weeklies (having organized one 
of them), also general advertising manager for 


concern whose intention was to operate 10 
papers, same failing for the want of capital. 
Can produce the very best of references. Am 
$6 years old. Can report at once. Will go 
anywhere. Prefer small daily or weeklies. Can 
assist in organizing. Write or wire. Harry 
B. Smith, 885 E. Market St., Elmira, N. Y., 
eare George R. Ferris. 

Attention Pacific Coast Publishers! 

Classified manager who has created and de- 


veloped classified selling and accounting or- 
ganization on second paper in town of 100,000 
population increasing earnings from $11,000 
yearly to $150,000 yearly, rising from third to 
first in lineage and number; establishing a 
maximum classified inch value of $2.64 as 
against R. O. P. display value of 84c is anxious 
to join Pacific Coast organization where classi- 
fied is low in volume, poor in financial return. 
Experience as solicitor and assistant executive, 
metropolitan dailies of 351,000; over 500,000 and 
177,000 circulation. Thirty-one years of age; 
married, two children; earning $4,500; p 
pects 1924 of $5,500. Have life-time position 
but intend making future on Pacific Coast 
and am open for equitable salary or percent- 
age offer. Have changed positions but once 
in 10 years. Address Box A-553, care Editor 
& Publisher. 


Business or General Manager 

$10,000 executive and consider change in near 
future, seeking a permanent opportunity only, 
mot merely a job. Salary and bonus basis, or 


opportunity to acquire an interest after a 
reasonable period. 35 years of age, married, 
long successful record. Provincial and Met- 
ropolitan experience, and now business man- 
ager of afternoon paper in hundred thousand 
community. Address Box A-586, care Editor 
& Publisher. 

Circulation. 


Mr. Publisher, an investment of two cent stamp 
and a few moments time will bring you the 
application of a successful circulation manager, 
age 35. Address Box A-575, care Editor & 
Publisher. 


Circulation Manager 


now employed seeks position with paper in 
Texas or Oklahoma. Has reached the limits 
of possible promotion in present location. Can 


references as to character 


Editor & Publisher. 


best of 
A-557, 


Circulation Manager. 

At liberty immediately. Capable of highest 
production possible in your territory, installing 
thorough system, cutting overhead and intro- 


furnish the 
and ability. 


ducing modern methods. Not a _ believer in 
premiums. Member I. C. M. A. Best of ref- 
erences. A-579, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager and Assistant, 

who, during the years 1922 and 1923, have pro- 
duced an increase of 25,000 net paid or 23% 
of the present total circulation 


of the news- 
paper on which they are now employed desire 
an opportunity to build an organization and 
increase circulation for you. Can you use us? 
“Result Producer,’’ A-577, Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Advertising. 

Young man, 22, experienced street and phone 
solicitation, writing of promotional copy, fa- 
miliar with classified promotion, now employed. 
Would like to make connection with a paper 
in New York, New Jersey, Conn. or North- 
eastern Pennsylvania, preferably a paper with 
Circulation of about 15,000. Salary to start, $40 
per week. Address Box A-581, care Editor & 
Publisher. 


Editor and Publisher 

Editor and publisher, 33, with three successes 
to his credit, available for connection in city 
of 75,000 or more. Converted two papers in 
Over-newspapered towns into profit earning 
enterprises. At present employed. Address 
Box A-533, care Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial Writer. 

Free-lance, whose work has appeared in Cur- 
tis, Crowell and McFadden periodicals and who 
has had varied newspaper experience, wants 
Salaried position; likes editorial writing of 
Snappy, punchful style; can also serve well 
as sporting editor, Sunday editor or feature 
writer. A-555, Editor & Publisher. 


Editor & Publisher 


The Market Place of the Newspaper 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


for 


February 9, 1924 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Editorial Executive. 

Now actual although not titular editor of 
weekly of national importance and 700,000 cir- 
culation; two positions in fourteen years, first 
of nine years on newspaper of quarter-million 
circulation included all desk work; fully 
equipped to direct editorial activities of ag- 
pressive, clean paper. Opportunity to obtain 
part interest would be.appreciated. My age 
is 34. Address Box A-567, Editor & Publisher. 


Energetic Reporter. 
Thirty, hustler, accurate, colorful if desired; 
dependable. Twelve years every kind of as- 
signment, unemployment explainable. Sports, 
humor, unquestionable letters. Anxious for 
place where appreciation shown in weekly 
check; where onginality is encouraged; the ef- 
forts being to make the daily more readable 
each edition. Complete details first letter. 
Ready at once. A-576, Editor & Publisher. 


General Business Executive 
Now at liberty. Thoroughly trained in all de- 
partments of newspaper making from the 
duties of the devil in a small provincial 
daily to business manager of one of New York 
City’s prominent newspapers. Also experienced 
in national field through trade paper and news- 
paper brokerage affiliations. Prefer Eastern 
territory but will consider other locations. Cor- 
respondence invited and _ strictest confidence 
observed. Address Box A-532, care Editor & 


Publisher. 

General Mechanical and Production 
Superintendent. 

Open March 1. Practical, all-around, tech- 
nically and University trained; young. Con- 


syndicate or what have you? 


sider newspaper 


Married man, 33 years old, 10 years on busi- 
ness side of good country daily, real success 
record, seeks management of country daily in 
town of 6 to 10,000. Pleasing personality with 
ability to create friends and business. Will 
ing to invest after locating and making good. 
Address A-582, care Editor & Publisher. 

Mr. Publisher, or Business Manager, 

are you in need of the services of an adver 
tising manager who has been through the 
mill, a producer who in the small amount of 


space occupied here, cannot go into details but 
he knows the answer to the problems that 
confront the head of the advertising depart- 


ment of a daily newspaper. Has had experience 
cn beth morning and evening papers published 
in cities from one hundred to five hundred 
thousand population. Is nationally known. 
For logical reasons is desirous of making new 
connection. Would entertain proposition to take 
the advertising management of progressive 
paper published in city 25,000 to 50,000 on basis 


of nominal salary and commission on increase 
in advertising earnings. Terms and details 
to be covered in a three year contract. Full 
details on request. Address G. W. P., 419 


Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


News Editor and Reporter. 
Experience on small town daily and large city 


paper. Young. Careful, tactful and under- 
stands. Hard worker and can write news. 
Address A-524. Editor & Publisher 

News Executive, 

Editorial writer, successful, highly identified, 
open to offer. Record and references speak 
for character and ability. Address Box A- 
551. care Editor & Publisher. 

News. F xecutive. 

Man who will work with associates and show 
results daily available for reasonable compen- 
sation; congenial atmosphere chief require- 
ment; married. P. O. Box 1936, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Practical Printer. 

Now open for situation either as manager or 
foreman. Thirty years’ experience in news- 


paper and job departments of country wecklies 


and small city dailies. Go anywhere; East 
preferred. Address Box A-570, Editor and 
Publisher. 
Reporter. 
News, dramatic, desk experience on New York 
dailies six years. Anywhere. Wire. <A-578, 


Fditer & Publisher, 


Situation Wanted 


as Pressman or Stereotyper or combination. 
Have had’ considerable experience on most 
modern equipment. Would like to locate in 
eastern Indiana or western Ohio. Address 
M. H. CG. 1315 North E Street, Richmond, 
Indiana. 


Situation Wanted. 
Assistant advertising manager on 3d daily, city 
200,000, having outgrown present connections, 
wants to connect with live publisher city of 
20,000 up who believes his advertising revenue 
should be doubled. Constructive business 
builder, not copy-chaser. University man, 28 
married, Protestant. Record re- 


years, upon 
quest. A-1 references. Box A-558, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Situation Wanted. , 
Newspaperman, 28, with publisher’s experience 
is now free to assume charge, wholly or in 
part, of afternoon daily newspaper in small 
city of less than 25,000 population; will con- 
sider immediate proposition on salary basis 
only until ability proven when desire make 
small investment; prefer Southern location. 
Address, Publisher, 719 W. Peachtree St., 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Telegraph Editor. 


Single. Desires change to afternoon daily post 
in city of 50,000 up, anywhere Two weeks 
necessary. A-563, Editor & Publisher 

Young Man 

with ability and a willingness to work wants 
job as advertising solicitor on a newspaper 
where there is a chat to advance. Several 
years’ experience. Capable layout and copy 
man. Married. Central West preferred. Ad 
dress A-569, Editor & Publisher 


Young Woman, 
College graduate, experienced, now employed 


as feature writer, desires feature writing posi- 
tion on east or midd west paper. Write 
A-536, Editor and Publisher. 
Young Woman, 
broadly educated. conscientious worker, thor 
oughly acquainted with the mechanics of writ 
ing’, has assisted in writing several books; had 
considerable experienc among newspapers, 
magazines, in publicity research and general 
literary work; background of several years as 
office worker, correspondent-executive; desires 
position utilizing literar ibility; highest cre 
dentials. A-568, Editor Publisher 
Experienced Newspaper woman, 
university graduate, de es position. Wire 
Besse Marks, 3431 Inder ce avenue, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
Editorial Writer 
with international experience and keen prac 
tical knowled of dome affairs is desirous 
of establishing connection with paper west of 
Chicago with circulation of between 10,000 and 
100,000, with chance for expansion, in city of 
between 50,000 and 500,000 population Produc- 
tion of high quality material averages lead 
editorial and two general per day, daily column 
of musical, dramatic and litera critical dis 
cussion, sometimes in facetious vein, and one 
feature article My clip book shows 
lity of work and I will forward it to 
isibl oncern interested in securing a 
g man at a asonable wage rate. 


39, Editor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED 
A WORD for advertisements under this 


classification. Cash with order. 


6c 


Representatives Wanted 


throughcut ecnvntry to obtain subscribers for 
Daily News sheet Liberal commission. Room 
801, 132 Nassau Street. New York City 
Salesmen Wanted by Largest Circulation 
Building Organization in the Country. 

Road men, Salesmen, Solicitors who are ex- 
perienced in newspaper work, we are operating 
fifteen campaig with many more to start 
this year. Sp lid opportunity for permanent 
connections with rapid advancement to pro- 


ducers. Strictly commission basis. Must fur- 


nish clean record and intend making permanent 


connection. Address Desk R., The Fred Cox 
Service, Coatesville, Pa. 

Trade Journal Wants Newspaper Men 

or free lance writers in every city of 10,000 
or more to write special articles of successful 
retail merchandising Write for instructions 
Box A-584, care Editor & Publisher. 
Wented. 

Live young fellow with ability to write, edit 
and make up sports. Must be experienced 
Address Box A-564, Editor & Publisher. 
Wanted— 


Advertising manager for evening paper in West. 


Man must have successful experience, able to 
write copy and sell. Good salary to man wh« 
knows the business. State salary wanted. Ref- 
erence, age. Address at once A-516, care 
Editor & Publisher 

Wanted. 

Steady, reliable, experienced news man with 


advertising to handle clean, 
Western Pennsylvania 


knowledge of 
weekly in 


some 


progressive 


town. This is a good position for the right 
man. State full particulars and give references 
in first letter A-559, Editor & Publisher 
Wanted 

Advertising manager for afternoon and Sun- 
day morning newspaper, must be thoroughly 
familiar with all details of foreign and local 


advertising, write convincing copy and must 
be a hustler. State age. experience and salary 
expected. High Point Enterprise, High Point, 
N.C. 


Wanted— ; ‘ 
Prosperous afternoon daily newspaper, South - 
ern city, population 50000, has room in its ad- 


vertising department for experienced man who 
can write and sell copy. Must have initiative 
and be able to produce. Write in detail about 
yourself. Send samples of work and_photo- 
graph. Address Box A-585, care Editor & 


Publisher. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIE 
6c ey bie for 8. ae gic under this 

classification. sh wi er. 
Afternoon Daily Wanted. 


Want afternoon daily in city of from 7,000 to 


50.000 in Oklahoma, Texas or California. Can 
pay from $10,000 upward in CASH. Brokers 
may get in on this. Action desired. Hy Gar- 


land, 2104 Pembroke Drive, Fort Worth, Tex. 


Al 


sales 
Appraisals 


NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 


PALMER, DE WITT 
& PALME 


Pacific Coast Representative 


M. C. MOORE 515 Canon 
Beverly Hillis, Calif. 


350 Madison Ave., 
New York 


Drive 


Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 


Established 1910 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES 
HAVE YOU SOLD maga- 
| f 
Hi i zine color pages to na- 
HH tional advertisers? Do the 
Hi big space buyers give you 
| the glad hand when you 
Hl call? Are you free to make 
| new. salary contract in the 
five-figure class? If yes, 
tell us your story fully. We 
may be of great service to 
you. We have the Oppor- 
tunity. 


i] FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LD'G., SPRINGFIELD,MASS. Il 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Advertising and Circulation Campaigns. 
Satisfactory Campaigns Where Results Count. 
Our campaigns are successful regardless of 
your competition, weather or local commercial 

ynditions. 
Endorsements and 
furnished. Write 
Circulation and 
Indiana. 


affidavits of results gladly 
for dates available. Indiana 
Advertising Co., Shelbyville, 


Premiums. 


Sherlock manufacturer of circulation building 
premiums sells direct to newspapers. Articles 
used with success from office or with can 
vassers. Write for particulars. Geo. K. Sher 
lock, Jr., Mfr., 513-529 Court street, San Ber 


nardino, Calif 


Newspaper Radio Broadcasting Station 


complete with tubes, generator, all equipment 
fully tested, for sale at very attractive pricé 
owing to combination newspapers Address 
Radio A-588, Editor & Publisher. 


HARRY BLACK RETIRES 


Leaves St. Pau] Dispatch After Forty 


Years’ Service 
Harry T. Black, editorial writer, for- 
merly editor, the St. Paul (Minn.) Dis- 


patch and Dispatch-Pioneer Press, has 
resigned, planning definitely to retire 
from newspaper work. The Dispatch 
Printing Company gave him a testimonial 
dinner Feb. 4. 

Black first came to St. Paul in the 
early ’80’s as city editor, St, Paul Globe. 
When the late Lewis Baker disposed of 
that newspaper he became city editor on 
the Dispatch, in 1893. Later he became 
managing editor and finally editor, re- 
signing the latter post a few years 
to become editorial writer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Black will join the news- 
paper party visiting the Panama Canal 
zone, as guests of Navy Department, re- 
turning to New York March 2. Then 
they will move to California to live. 
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Fashions 
and the 
Home 


are still the 
Chief Interests for 
Women 


THE MARY MARSHALL 


DAILY AND SUNDAY SERVICE 


is 
Attractive and Authentic 
in Styles 


Progressive and Practical in 
Household Matters. 


Let us send samples 


THE McCLURE 
NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE 


373 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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st 
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ra \/ ITH special writers 

if and photographers 

\ covering all parts of the 

A world, NEA furnishes 
Full Service clients the 


best of news pictures and 
news feature stories. 


Write for samples and rates. 


| (NEA)SEASERVEENG NEA, 
wy 1200W.3RD.STREET, | Tey 
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Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 


International 


Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 


| Shomas Ws 
Briges’ 
Company . 


eneral Offices” 
Memphis, ~—Tenn. 
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- Local Display: 

10,000 lines Monthly 
With Our 


Permanent 
Weekly Business* 
Review Page 
Look us up in 
Dun or Bradsfreets 
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HUNCHES 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news and 


feature ideas that can be tsed _ lacally. 
each hunch published under ths head. 


worked successfully in your city does not bar tt from this department. 
Huncwu Epitor. 
Unavailable hunches will not be returned. 


your contributions to the 
mail them tn and receive payment. 


(THERE is one city editor who is pat- 

ting himself on the back. During 
a lucid interval he framed a little box 
like this: “If you see anything unusual, 
funny or startling—anything that is 
news—today, phone The News. If your 
information proves to be correct The 
News will pay you for the item.” Now 
he has everyone in the city looking for 
news items for his paper and everyone 
in town reading every line to see if their 
stories made the paper.—Roger W. Fos- 
ter, Cleveland Times. 


A news article that helps the insurance 
business as well as numerous persons 
gives interesting information about the 
insurance features. For instance, one 
can get a two hundred dollar policy 
which insures the holder against loss 
by fire or theft. There are features about 
automobile policies which the public and 
many car owners are ignorant of. In 
this city a news story on insurance side- 
lights has been highly commended.—W. 
C. Stouffer, The World-News, Roanoke, 
Virginia. 


Assign one of your reporters to stand 
on what is recognized as the busiest 
corner in your city during the hours from 
midnight to about 6 a. m. Have him 
write a story telling how many automo- 
biles, street cars and pedestrians passed 
each hour as compared to the heavy 
traffic during the rush hours of the day. 
If the man on your staff can inject into 
his story the lonely atmosphere around 
what is usually a bustling neighborhood, 
it will prove entertaining to all your 
readers who will, doubtless, be familiar 
with the vicinity—-David Resnick, St. 
Louis Times. 


Wanted—Perfect Dad 


Newspapers who have conducted con- 
tests for the best article describing the 
perfect mother will find overwhelming 
interest in a similar contest devoted to 
describing the attributes of the perfect 
father. The response to the offer of one 
small prize by a Cleveland newspapet, for 
letters on “Dad” was instantaneous.— 
Roger Foster, Cleveland, O. 


Have a reporter spend about an hour 
in some busy drug store and report what 
he sees and hears. If he doesn’t get a 
feature, it’s not because the material isn’t 
available—Bert A. Teeters, Lock Box 
295, Springfield, Ohio. 


Do you like your carrier? Your re- 
porter interviews people in various parts 
of the town and use the commendatory 
replies. This will quiet the grumblers 
and it goes without saying, that it will 
tickle the carriers, too—Regina Roth, 
634 N. Jackson avenue, Joplin, Mo. 


Do the churches in your city adver- 
tise? If so, has the attendance increased 
since the first ad? What is the clergy- 
man’s opinion of church advertising? 
Does it pay? Is church advertising car- 
ried on the same as theatre advertising? 
Is the ad changed every week, announc- 
ing the current Sunday’s sermon topic? 
Get the opinions of the clergy of your 
city.—R. C. Bolton, Jr., 315 West 97th 
street, New York City. 


The Detroit News carried a very in- 
teresting Sunday article on the great 
number of styles of hair-dréssing a good 
barber must know, lit up with little. anec- 
dotes from one artist of the comb. and 
scissors. . Women’s" demands on the bar- 
ber make his position now no sinectre, 
was the idea.—E. T. L. 


Epiror & PUBLISHER will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch.is now being 
Address 
When they appear, clip them and 


How are the schools in your city 
named and whv? In Mobile they are 
usually named for. local heroes thus 
keeping Mobile’s history alive among the 
school children. Every ‘time a school is 
christened there is always lively con- 
troversy among the members of the board 
of school commissioners who do the 
christening. This is a timely feature — 
Rose Kahn, Mobile Register. 


Do the people in your town ever see 
themselves as others see them? The 
public stenographer in the hotel could 
give you some sidelights on human na- 
ture that you never dreamed existed. Get 
her to tell you how men from different 
parts of the country dictate, what they 
write about, characteristics of different 
nationalities and races, the different sub- 
jects she covers in a day’s work, women 
versus men. as dictators, etc., etc., and 
given a snappy stenographer and a clever 
reporter you can make a story that will 
be clipped and pasted in the scrap books 
of a number of your readers—Thelma 
Stillson Fisher, Duplex Printing Press 
Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 


A Providence (R. I.) paper recently 
devoted a half-page to the excuses and 


alibis given by motorists who were 
haled into court for speeding and so 
forth. Some of the excuses were dis- 


tinctly unique and many were pathetic. 
A reporter with a sense of humor and a 
recognition of pathos can work up a very 
good feature with this subject and with 
the comments of the court officials on 
the alibis. The views of a traffic officer 
can also be worked in to advantage— 
Harry T. Lansing, P. O. 65, Elmwood 
Station, Providence, R. I. 


Boys and girls of today are the news- 
paper readers of tomorrow. Your news- 
paper can easily make them readers to- 
day, so interested they will insist on 
buying only your newspaper in future 
years, by a “Current Events” column 
such as is now being run in the New 
York Evening World. Publish each day 
a series of questions on current events, 
offering small prize awards for the best 
answers. As an example: “How much 
is the Bok Peace Plan Award?’— 
P. N. S—New York. 


A prosaic, everyday sight often has the 
potentialities of a highly interesting 
news story for a discerning writer. New 
York Times recently ran nearly a 
column on the telephone lineman, who, 
perched ‘precariously at the top of a 
high tension pole, calmly makes repairs 
among wires carrying thousands of volts 
of electricity. He thinks himself safer 
than pedestrians dodging automobiles on 
the streets, the story, which carried an 
interview with a lineman, revealed.— 
W. L. B., New York. 


Whether schools are having too many 
holidays is a question under scrutiny in 
New York. Local discussion might 
prove an interesting feature. Superin- 
tendents of Manhattan say work is in- 
terrupted by frequent vacations and are 
displaying concern. Perhaps your 
superintendents have this same matter in 
mind. Ask them; but don’t forget the 
other side—H. B. S., New York. 


Paris is no longer asylum to the matri- 
monially tired. Divorce laws there have 
been drastically changed. Now, in order 
to obtain a favorable decree, the Ameri- 
can plaintiff.must present ground similar 
to requirements in his or her home state. 
Chance to bring out your state’s divorce 
laws, and print a:story on the difficulties 
ot facilities of ending’ wedded bliss— 
A. S. O.; New York. 


NOW IS YOUR CHANCE 
To Grab Off 


The New Ten-Strike 
‘of the Comic Field 


KESSLER 


“A Look is a Laugh!” 


Six. Times a Week 


3-Column or 2-Column Size 


METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER SERVICE 
Maximilian Elser, Jr., General Manager 
150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 


BILLY STIFF 


by ALEXANDER 


is appearing 
daily in the 


ASBURY PARK 
PRESS 


Say the word and we'll 
send proofs and prices! 


ART CRAFTS GUILD 


INC. 
510 N. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 


International News Service 
Zl Spruce St. New York 


America’s Best 


Magazine Pages 
Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 


The Dodobird 


and The Dinosaur 
By Henry Edward Warner 


a 2 col. daily comic—timely 
verse, illustrated by Gibbs. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
SYNDICATE 
213 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md.: 


PENNSYLVANIA 


And Its Financial Condition 


It must be noted that Pennsylvania has increased its total bank 
deposits during the past six months while other territories have 
decreased theirs. 


Pennsylvania has also increased its savings deposits. Here is one 
state where business is thriving. 


One-Eighth of Total Government Tax 
Is Paid By 


PENNSYLVANIA PEOPLE 


Over 10 per cent of the total incomes reported for the United 
States are from Pennsylvania, and the total tax paid is one-eighth 
of the total of the country. 


National Advertisers can win this market through daily news- 
papers and close co-operation with the local merchant. . 

This list of representative dailies will introduce merchandise into 
the homes of the buying individuals of Pennsylvania. 


Circula- 2,500 Circula- 
tion lines i tion 


** Allentown Call 28,398 J A **Pottsville Republican and erat 


* 

eastern Cal pate ++Scranton Republican 32,645 

++Bloomsburg Press 6,990 : 

¥* + 14,110 q F +{Scranton Times 39,412 
Chester Times ; pacer rerala 5,861 

+}Coatesville Record 6,097 : F 24Sunbury Daily Item 4,302 

** Connellsville Courier 6,006 - A Warren Times-Mirror 10,637 

+jtEaston Express 21,039 ° ° **Washington Observer and 

+}Easton Free Press 12,711 ° . Reporter 16,971 

+tErie Times 28,595 5 A ++West Chester Local News 11,057 

**Harrisburg Telegraph 39,537 d 4 **Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader..... 22,599 

+tJohnstown Ledger ) 15,879 4 : ++York Dispatch 17,873 

**Oil City Derrick 6,296 3 5 ++York Gazette and Daily 17,360 


16,239 


**A, B. C. Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
+}+Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 


The Sun Leads’ 
in January Gains 


New York Evening Newspaper = 


During the month of January 1924 The Sun printed 
more than a million lines of advertising, a gain of 
more than 25 per cent over January 1923. 


The Sun’s gain, more than a quarter of a million 
_ lines—was far greater than that of any other New 
~ York evening newspaper. 


The Sun’s gain was far greater than the net of all 
advertising gained by the other New York evening 
newspapers combined. 


Nothing could demonstrate better that The Sun’s circula- 
tion of over 250,000 is a remarkably responsive circulation 
—that advertisers find they can count on The Sun for 
unusually large returns. 


Che Sun and Che Globe 


280 Broadway | New York 


| Allah would understand .. - The gentle creaking 
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of the little 
bridge, and an occasional whispered 
curse from Villard . . . toana fro 
the two swords flashed, blinking in 
the moonlight 


Allah would understand : 
this girl could be but dust to 
Allah, and she could mean a 
great deal to him — Bey 

Akim ... ; Lf" 
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BLUE RIBBON FICTION 


HE best work—first run—of the foremost living authors, 

including Booth Tarkington, Arnold Bennett, George 
Barr McCutcheon, Octavus: Roy Cohen, Richard Connell, 
Achmed Abdullah, and others as deservedly popular. 


Blue Ribbon serials—weekly. or daily—Blue Ribbon short 
stories—are bought at top prices for the specific purpose of 
building circulation for the Chicago Tribune Newspapers. 


Petrie, and Charlie, 
and Lois,—these three 
in the deepening dusk, 

and a_ great 
fear awakening in their 
hearts 


The Chicago Tribune Newspapers Syndicate 
ee i maton TRIBUNE PLANT, CHICAGO 25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
a aetapertys? Bere NS Re EE Leadership 


NEW YORK STATE | 


The Greatest Market in America 


New York State is the true goal of mercantile conquest for every 
advertiser. 


The really 6:g merchandising successes are obtained by going where the 
&IG money is—and this is why the Empire State is the successful Na- 
tional Advertisers’ big money maker. 


The latest figures recently released shows 


NEW YORK’S WEALTH AT 
$36,986,638,000 


This represents an increase of 47.8 per cent over the previous figures. 
Per capita wealth increases from $2,628 to $3,431 or 30.6 per cent. 


New York leads all the states, with a per capita income of $874. New 
York exceeds the average per capita income, by $247, or 39 per cent. 


New York people are increasing their wealth. Savings are increasing. 
Buying is increasing. 


A daily newspaper campaign, cooperating with the local dealers in New 
York State, will quickly reap the reward for any advertiser and secure 
for him his share of this wealth in th’s market—America’s greatest. 
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Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 

lation Lines Lines - lation Lines Lines 
oeAlbany. Sventngs Mewk eee ane (E) 14,226 08 .08 New Rochelle Standard-Star oa erasdtnleraeste (E) 7,000 04 .04 
**Albany Knickerbocker Press ,.......... (M) 31,988 10 .10 ihe Bi: Pe =) bor poae see ra SE ek (E) 170,327 5 42 
**Albany Knickerbocker Press ........... (8) 49,311 10 10 **The New York anid le: aa le “st Ste = = 
ttAuburn Citizen ..............seecssene (E) 6,381 04 085 ttiThe Sun and The Globe, New York....(E) 235,518 ‘60 ‘3 
**Batavia Daily News .........ssseees-. (E) 8586 = 04S iNew York Times ...sic+cccssslessce, (M) 888,408 e587 
**Brooklyn Daily Eagle ........2...0s000% (E) 61,526 122 122 HiNow. York: Times’ ". cere nero (8) 585,542 ‘80 ‘784 
**Brooklyn Daily Eagle)... secs eee te (8) 74,418 22 +22 “Now, York: Tribune )eee we See (M) 132,777 40 '36 
**Buffalo Courier and Enquirer......... (M&E) 83,625 18 +18 sc New, ¥ ork. Tribune scene eet eee (8) 135,846 .40 ‘36 
**Buffaloy Courloni.aeeeoececaeoaone eee (8) 111,992 25 122 NiNew York World \-e:c.. asta. eee eee (M) 355,015 .595 ‘58 
tBuffalo Evening News ..............0.- (E) 119,578 21 21 THNews. York | World s2)amessn eee (8) 571,864 595 ‘58 
ttBuffale Evening Times ................ (E) 94,385 +18 18 ttNew York Evening World.............. (E) 275,291 ‘595 158 
ttBuffalo Sunday Times .................. (8) 98,090 18 18 ttNiagara Falls Gazette ................. (E) 15.894 ‘065 OES 
**Corning Evening Leader ............... (E) 7,789 .04 04 TiPort, Chester, Item! ssa. ae eee (E) 4,409 ‘08 ‘08 
tElmira Star-Gazette 24,866 11 .08 +Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise...... (E) 11,748 ‘0s ‘08 
**Geneva Daily Times 5,587 04 04 tfRochester Times-Union .......:........ (E) 64,082 ‘20 ‘18 
**Glens Falls Post-Star 8,125 035 035 f;Syractises Journal’ ).G:s cease 2 eee (E) 41,640 2 2 
ttGloversville Leader Republican....... 6,709 +03 -08 *o Troy? Record yc... vsceeee sete oer (M&E) 23,427 ‘05 ‘0b 
TGloversville Morning Herald... +... (M) 5,605 0085 085. : - : 
**Ithaca Journal-News ......... via a(ae) 7,367 04 .04 : : 
**Jamestown Morning Post .............(M) 10,292 05 08 LE oteiecca ae eee 
**Middletown Times-Press ...... -«(E) 6,000 .03 03 2 ate 


: ‘ tt Government Statement, Sept. 80, 1928, 
**Mount Vernon Daily Argus............. (E) 8,757 04 04 tit The Sun and The Globe merged June 4, Figures are 2 months on The 
ttNewburgh Daily News ...........,..... (E) 11,108 05 05 Sun and 4 months The Sun and The Globe, _ 
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~-Raltimore Pyramids 


The circulation of The Sunpapers for the last 
five years looms big. 


Morning, Evening and Sunday, The Baltimore 
Sun continues the even tenor of its way, gain- 
ing and holding a host of new readers every 
year. The circulation of The Sunpapers is 


Pamir eterna eer FOS ry Lf gpg ina «atc 173,635 


Cain for the period . 48,47) 


THE SUNDAY SUN 


(Average Net Paid Sunday Circulation) 


Equally as notable progress is recorded in paid 
advertising—-with The Baltimore Sun (morn- 
ing, evening and Sunday issues) carrying 32,- 
092,298 agate lines in 1923, a gain of 3,075,862 
lines qver 1922. 


nt eee 114,047 


Gain for the period «. 42,572 


1919 - = = 94.910 
1920. =» = = 105,155 THE EVENING SUN 
1921 oe se, “Ses 1 14,620 e (Average Net Paid Daily Circulation) 
1902 ie cay ee os 118,274 = 
1923 ------- 125,786 =x: 
Gain for the period 4 30.816 


THE SUN 


{Average Net Paid Daily Circulation) 


Su 


SUNDAY 


THE 


MORNING 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY S. OREN 
Bowery Bank Bldg., New York Tribune Bidg., Chicago 


— 


| Baltimoreans Don’t Say ‘Newspaper; They Say “SU Npaper } 


———— 
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America’s Largest Saving Fund is in 


Philadelphia 


There is a curious and interesting explanation for the profitable results achieved in 
Philadelphia by advertisers. 


Philadelphians are thrifty and well able to buy anything they want. For instance, one 
of its Savings Funds is the oldest and largest in the United States,—it has 267,210 depositors 
with total deposits of $266,059,000. | 


In addition there are in Philadelphia 33 National Banks, 46 Trust Companies and 15 
State Banks. Deducting the money deposited by Philadelphians in Savings Funds, these 
banks and trust companies .in 1923 handled $1,115,761,000. 


Most of this Billion Dollars is the turn-over of Philadelphia’s thousands of manufactur- 
ing plants and is working in the World’s Workshop—Philadelphia. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the newspaper “nearly every- 
body” reads— 


Che Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


Net paid circulation for the year 1923— 


y 66 
In 


y 505,035 sxe 
/ : ° 9 a da 
Philadelphia ee GeeROGT ef fod Ge 
nearly everybody reads The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger 


than that of any other daily or Sunday newspaper pub- 
lished in Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in the 
United States. 


4\ The Bulletin’ 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1924 


American Newspapers as a Whole Are Clean, Free, 


Capable and Meet Responsibility Honestly 


ADOLPH 8S. OCHS, in An Inspiring Interview 


Editor & Publisher is privileged to 
resent herewith an exceptional mterview 
with Adolph S. Ochs, president of the 
New York Times and publisher of that 
wewspaper, secured by Frederick Boyd 
stevenson for the Brooklyn Eagle, to 
which newspaper full credit 1s due. 


ty FREDERICK BOYD STEVENSON 


HAD a long talk the other afternoon 

with Adolph S, Ochs, president of 

he New York Times Company and pub- 
isher of the New York Times. 

Mr. Ochs described the various types 
of newspapers. He gave his definition of 
news. He gave a brief but graphic pic- 
ture of the wonderful world field covered 
every 24 hours by the modern press. 

He resented the charge, too often made, 

that the newspapers of today are con- 
trolled by the so-called vested interests, 
but he did not hesitate to say that the 
great newspapers are under the control 
of “capitalism’—a “capitalism” that is 
used to keep the wonderful machinery of 
the Mighty Daily of this day of Big 
News in swiftly-moving trim. 
_ Mr. Ochs has had the experience in 
building up one of these great news- 
papers that few men have had. What 
he says, therefore, is important and au- 
thentic—and, best of all, it comes from 
eeneart. * * * 


Each paper has its own sphere of use- 
| fulness. 
' Each publisher has his own idea of 
what a newspaper should be. 

And the great majority of publishers 

"are sincere in carrying out that idea. 

‘There, for instance, is Mr. Hearst.” 

For just a moment there was a pause 
and rapidly I visioned the wide difference 
in the style and makeup and in the char- 
acter of the features and the displays of 
the New York. American and the New 
York Evening Journal and the New 
York Times. And yet, Mr. Hearst’s pa- 
pers and Mr. Ochs’ paper have the vital 
big. news of the day. The variance 
mainly is in the method of display and 
the expansion and the contraction in cer- 
tain kinds of news and the pictures. 

“T have talked with Mr. Hearst and 
he has a definite idea that he is serving 
the public as well as | think I am serv- 
ing the public,” continued Mr. Ochs. 
And doubtless he is, but his methods 
are different from mine. No one for a 
moment can say that he is not honest in 
his purpose. No one can say that pic- 

- tured features and comics in a daily 

| newspaper do not appeal to certain classes 

of readers. But the New York Times 
has a different clientele. 

“Tet me illustrate. We are spending 

| thousands of dollars for foreign cables. 
We print Lloyd George’s speech in full. 


We print Poincare’s speech in_ full. 
Each occupies a page in the Times. 
How many read those speeches? Per- 


haps one in a hundred. Doubtless many 
men see the speeches in print, put them 
in their pockets and think they will read 


them at home—some time—but they 
never do, 

“But the point is here—the one in a 
hundred who reads those speeches tells 
the other 99 about them, and the man 
who takes them home to read—but never 
reads them—know they were in the 
Times and the Times gets the reputation 


of having all the foreign news in full by 


cable. So it is with other news. The 
Times is known as a complete news- 
paper. It is big, of course. You may 


say nobody can read it all. But there 
are some parts of it that are read by one 
class of readers and other parts that are 
read by other classes. 

“You are in a subway train and see a 
man open his newspaper. He doesn’t 
look at the first page. He turns to the 
buyers in town. That is the first thing 
of interest to him. That is his big news 
of the day. And so with the rest of 
them. 

“Why, when the management of the 
Times passed into my hands in 1896 the 
sensational newspapers were rapidly in- 
creasing their circulation by means of 
inane features, muck-raking and crusades 
of -every character, and the impression 
was extending that any paper not fol- 
lowing such courses would be dull, stupid 
and unprofitable. It was freely prophe- 
sied that the Times could not be a suc- 
cess if conducted according to my policy.” 
_ When Mr. Ochs took over the Times 
it had an income of $500,000 a year. To- 
day it has an income of $18,000,000 a 
year and employs 2,000 people with a 
weekly payroll of $100,000. This sim- 
ply proves that a sober newspaper print- 


ing all the important news, impartially 
and fairly, without embellishing features 
or pictures or comics in its daily edition, 
can be made to pay and will be read by 
more than a third of a million persons 
every weekday, and that its Sunday edi- 
tion, with proper magazine and news 
features and a high class of pictures, can 
reach a circulation of more than half a 
million. 

He faced me a little more squarely and 
nalf-apologetically went on: 

‘Don’t think I am trying to exploit the 
Times. What I am trying to do is to 
emphasize the difference in the news- 
papers of today and to prove that there 
is a reason for all of them—and by all of 
them I mean the big metropolitan dailies 
and the dailies in the smaller towns con- 
ducted by proper persons—and that the 
men who conduct and control these news- 

apers are sincere in their endeavors. 

“Mr. McCormick, of the Chicago Trib- 
une, was talking to me on this very sub- 
ject, and he said: ‘We couldn’t print 
such a paper in Chicago as you are print- 
ing here. We have to print comic strips 
and run our headlines across the page 
to get the circulation. So every pub- 
lisher has his own ideas as to the way in 
which a newspaper should be run.’ 

“Mr. Munsey has his idea. People may 
differ with Mr. Munsey as regards his 
policies, but no man has more honest or 
higher ideals of what he considers to be 
the public welfare than Mr. Munsey. 

“And there are Mr. Hester and Mr. 
Gunnison, of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
a newspaper for which I have the high- 
est regard and which is beloved and 


ineey suited we omnes! WA 


BRILLIANT OCHS 


OBSERVATIONS 


HERE is a reason for the publication of every newspaper, 
conducted by proper persons, each meeting the require- 


ments of varying public tastes. 
A newspaper cannot please all readers, 
but it must be honest and fearless. 
First of all a newspaper must have the 
respect of its employes, and newspaper 
men and women are, as a whole, honest, 


fair, and sincere. 


A tricky, dishonest newspaper man is 
soon found out—and it ends his career. 


News is everything that gives informa- 
The best advertisements are news. 
Letters to the editors, 
often critical of them, are news. Our news- 
whole world. 
The Times sent a man to Manila 


tion. 
Pictures are news. 


papers give the news of the 
Accuracy is the first law. 
to confirm a rumor. 
made. 
A newspaper which 
have big money back of it. 


Misstatements are 


Apotpw S. OcHus. 


seldom intentionally 


gives real service to the public must 


looked up to by the home-loving people 
of Brooklyn, 

“And there is Mr. Curtis, who lately 
acquired the New York Evening Post. 
The Evening Post was bought from Mr. 
Villard by 30 of its employes. [Imagine 
an editorial writer or a reporter trying 
to please 30 owners. 

“And right in this connection let me 
say this: No editorial writer or no 
writer in any capacity can do his best 
work if he is hampered by dictation from 
those who own the newspaper. Of 
course, there should be an editorial poli- 
cy—that we all know. And that editorial 
policy should ‘be strong and firm as to 
the big issues of the day. Now the men 
who form that policy may, be right or 
wrong from various viewpoints. A news- 
paper cannot please all readers. But 
whatever that policy is, it must be the 
honest belief of those who form it, and 
it must be adhered to firmly and honestly 
and fearlessly. The newspaper that is 
afraid of offending this person or that 
person, or of driving away some adver- 
tiser, is a weak newspaper and cannot 
succeed, But the writer must be left 
free to express his own honest beliefs, 
for if he be not free, his writing will 
limp and halt and show his insincerity. 

“Tt has been said that the late Frank 
TI. Cobb, while editor of the New York 
World, wrote splendid editorials from an 
independent standpoint, and you should 
remember that Mr. Cobb was given a free 
hand to write those editorials by the 
owners of the World, 

“But to carry out the policies of a 
newspaper the men and women on that 
newspaper should be in entire sympathy 
with those policies. 1f they are not it 
sympathy with the policies, they should 
not be with the paper. 

“First of all, a newspaper must have 
the respect of its employes. A newspaper 
that has the respect of its employes will 
have the respect of the public. News- 
paper men and women, as a whole, are 
honest and fair and sincere. They are 
harder workers and are more devoted to 
their profession than those engaged in 
any other calling. Now and then you 
will find a tricky, a dishonest newspaper 
man, but just so soon as he is found out. 
he is out of it—and that ends him as a 
newspaper man. But it isn’t often that 
you find such a person on a newspaper.” 

Mr. Ochs had been describing the dif- 


ferent kinds of newspapers and their 
owners’ views of the news. 
* * * 


Well, what is news? 

Mr. Ochs looked at me quizzically. 

“They talk a good deal about the great 
newspaper editors of the old days,” said 
he—“Greeley and Dana and the rest of 
them. I wonder how they would get out 
a modern metropolitan newspaper of to- 
day with all its departments and com- 
plications and graphic presentation of the 
news !” 

“And what is your idea of news?” I 
asked. 

He did not hesitate a moment. 

“Everything that gives information 
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Advertisements can be news, In fact, we 
try to get our advertisers to present the 
news. Nearly everybody reads the ad- 
vertisements—all are interested in know- 
ing where they can purchase certain 


things. The real estate advertisements 
are news. The want advertisements are 
news. The lost and found column is 
news. Once I was asked what would 


happen to a newspaper if it only printed 
advertisements, and I replied that I could 
print a newspaper filled only with adver- 
tisements and get a larger circulation 
than a newspaper printed with only news 
and no advertisements. The letters to 
the editor, ofttimes criticising the editor, 
are news. 

“Why, even pictures are news. And 
for that reason the Daily News, which is 
mostly composed of pictures, is serving a 
purpose, for people who buy that paper 
to look at the pictures read little snatches 
of reading matter and are thus trained 
to eventually read the news. 

“But the news that you get in your 
newspaper comes from all over the 
world. And that news should be accu- 
rate so far as possible. We are indebted, 
in a great part, to the Associated Press 
in giving us that news. 

“The Associated Press of the United 
States serves 1,700 newspapers, and when 
you speak of the press of America you 
are speaking to a large extent of the 
Associated Press. I challenge any man 
in the world to show that any item of 
news sent out by the Associated Press 
has been doctored or distorted for per- 
sonal interests. There may be errors, 
news may be dishonestly reported to the 
Associated Press representatives, but so 
far as the Associated Press organization 
is concerned every news story is care- 
fully scrutinized with the sole view of 
giving unbiased information to the pub- 
lic 

“The Associated Press reports are, of 
course, supplemented by the great news- 
papers by cablegrams and special reports 
of their own. The news should tell the 
exact truth so far as possible. I know 
here on the Times we are very careful 
to be sure of the accuracy of our news. 
As an instance, I can cite to you the story 
of General Wood’s son. We received 
that story early, but we would not pub- 
lish it until it “was corroborated. We 
sent one of our best men to the Philip- 
pines to interview young Wood, but our 
man upon arriving there found that Wood 
had gone to Japan. And so we told our 
representative to wait there, and he did 
wait there for several weeks until young 
Wood returned. 

“We had early information concerning 
the oil scandals, but we would not print 
one word about them until the reports 
were confirmed at Washington. 1 could 
mention numerous other instances to you. 
The point, I am making is that a responsi- 
ble newspaper is always very careful to 
see that the news it publishes is true. 
And I am free to say that I believe this 
is so with the majority of the big news- 
papers of the country. 

“Of course, errors will get into the 
newspapers and misstatements are made, 
but the misstatements are very seldom 
intentionally made. The only wonder is 
that with all the hurry with which daily 
newspapers are gotten out more mistakes 
are not made. 

“But despite all the care taken by those 
who conduct the newspapers to keep them 
reliable and honest there are many per- 
sons who question that reliability and 
that honesty.” 

This brought us to the criticisms and 
the charges of dishonesty which have 
been brought against the newspapers. 

It is quite frequently charged that the 
great newspapers of this country are un- 
der capitalistic control and are conducted 
solely to promote the so-called vested in- 
terests. A recent statement was made by 
Professor Edward A. Ross, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, that he had direct- 
ed a study of 15 newspapers, members of 
the Associated Press, and found 10 of 
the owners capitalistic. 

I told Mr. Ochs of this statement. 

“We hear that cry from many sources,” 
he said. “The newspapers of this coun- 
try as a whole are clean. They are not 
influenced by the moneyed interests, If 
he means by capitalism that they are in- 
fluenced by money—they are. There can 
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NEW YORK ADVERTISING F. E. Hussey, Rochester Democrat and 


MANAGERS MEET 


Gloversville Named for June Gather- 
ing —30 Dailies Represented— 
Wood, Osborn, Bradley, Moser, 
Among Speakers 


Utica, N. Y., Feb, 14—Advertising 
managers representing 30 newspapers of 
the state assembled in Utica Monday and 
Tuesday for the February session of the 
New York State Daily Advertising 
Managers. 

Gloversville was selected as the site 
for the June meeting. Delegates will be 
guests of the Leader, Republican and 
Herald of that city. 

A. discussion on “Merchandising” led 
by Frank A. Wood, Rochester Times- 
Union, president of the organization, was 
conducted and the experiences of solici- 
tors in many cities was reviewed. 

Monday afternoon and evening, repre- 
sentatives of Utica industries and busi- 
ness firms spoke. Alex F. Osborn of 
Barton, Duestine and Osborn Company, 
Buffalo, talked about the changes in the 
advertising situation since 1909. He 
stated that the advertiser of today must 
rely on underselling or understatement, 
rather than on overselling, 

“Unless we sell advertising of today 
on the right basis,” he declared, “we wiil 
see a decline because there is not. that 
virgin field of the new advertising there 
was 15 years ago.” 

Myles F. Bradley, director of publicity 
for Durant Motors, Inc., reviewed the 
life of W.-C. Durant, founder of the 
company. 

An appeal for standardized advertising 
was made by Thomas E. Moser of the 
Moser & Cotins advertising firm, Utica. 

Among those attending the sessions 
were: J. A. Viger, Troy Record: 
J. O’Conner, Albany Knickerbocker 
Press; B. Johnson, Binghamton Sun; 


be no great newspaper today unless it has 
plenty of capital behind it. It takes 
money—lots of money to run a news- 
Paper in these times the way the news- 
papers are now being run. 

“A newspaper that serves its readers 
with the latest news, employs large staffs 
of reporters and correspondents and edi- 
tors and pays big telegraph bills and 
cablegram bills and keeps up-to-date ma- 
chinery and occupies great and expensive 
downtown ‘buildings, and has agencies in 
various parts of the city, must have big 
money back of it or it would not run 
very long. 

“Tt is true that many of the newspapers 
make money. They make a great deal of 
money for their owners. But what is 
money? Its face value is nothing at all. 
The value of money is what you can do 
with it. Undoubtedly some men with 
vast amounts of money misuse it, but I 
honestly believe that the majority of the 
men of great wealth have other motives 
in life than to just spend millions of dol- 
lars recklessly and in extravagant living. 
I believe the majority of millionaires 
want to make the best use they can of 
their money to help the world. 

“T especially believe this is true of the 
big newspaper men of this country. I 
have the highest personal regard for Mr. 
Lawson, of the (Chicago Daily News, and 
Mr. McCormick, of the Chicago Tribune, 
and ‘Mr. Herbert F. Gunnison, of the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, and Mr. Curtis, of 
the New York Evening’ Post and the 
Philadelphia Ledger, and Mr. Hearst and 
Mr. Pulitzer and Mr..Munsey. I have 
confidence in every one of those gentle- 
men and in many others connected with 
the press. I do not for a moment question 
the efforts of those men to make the 
newspapers they represent journals of 
undoubted honesty. 

“Of course, it takes money to run a 
modern newspaper, for any one who 
knows anything about the newspaper 
business knows that a newspaper would 
not run very far without money. 

“But as for the great and responsible 
newspapers of this country being con- 
trolled by sinister interests—that is not 
true.” 


Chronicle; L. S. Cathua, and R. E. Ben- 
nett, Binghamton Press; W. M. Ingalls, 
Elmira Star Gazette; W. H. Fisher, 
Watertown Standard; Bradley Norton, 
Niagara Falls Gazette; H. D. Frey, 
Kingston Freeman; J. R. Paul, Glovers- 
ville Herald; E. P. Gosling and F. A. 
Wood, Rochester Times-Union; William 
H. Kahn, Amsterdam Record; E. R. 


Cullings, Schenectady Union-Star ; 
George Graham, Syracuse Herald; 


Roy Andrews, Syracuse Post-Standard ; 
James J. Banett, Corning Leader; J. F. 
Melia, Buffalo News; J. F. McGrath, 
Buffalo ‘Times; A. P. Irving, Glens Falls 
Post; W. G. Kern, Saratoga Springs; 
J. Richardson, Herkimer Telegram; 
W. P. Doyle and A. P. Kesinger, Rome 
Sentinel; Russell Harris, Utica Press; 
Harry Benner and Arthur Kelbach, 
Utica Observer-Dispatch. 


NEW DAILY FOR SEATTLE 
VANDERBILT’S PLAN 


A. Joseph Blethen, Jr., Just Appointed 
San Francisco Herald Manager, 
Reported Slated for Post in 
His Old City 


Los Ancezs, Calif, Feb. 14— Ap- 
pointment of A. Joseph Blethen, Jr., 
former publisher of the Seattle Times, 
as business manager of the IIustrated 
Daily Herald of San Francisco was an- 
nounced today by Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Jr., proprietor of that paper. It is said 
that Mr. Blethen may become associate 
publisher of a Vanderbilt newspaper in 
Seattle. 

Appointment of F, J. Reillee, formerly 
assistant advertising manager of the San 
Francisco Examiner, as advertising 
manager of the Herald was also an- 
nounced. George North, who: has been 
in the business department of Vander- 
bilt Newspapers, Inc., will be managing 
editor of the Herald. 


LYNCH LEADING 


Former I. T. U. Chief Has 119 of 193 
Unions Favoring His Return to Office 


James M. Lynch, former president of 
the International Typographical Union, 
who is the “administration” candidate for 
that office this year, is leading Charles P. 
Howard, the present incumbent, 119 to 73; 
according to an unofficial report of nomi- 
nations filed by 193 local unions at I. T. 
U. headquarters up to Feb. 9. 

Other “administration” men who are so 
far favored in the poll are: 

Seth R. Brown, for first vice-president ; 
Austin Hewson, for second vice-presi- 
dent; J. W. Hays, for secretary-treas- 
urer ; Fred Barker, for board of auditors; 
Joe M. Johnson, for agent Printers’ 
Home; Walter E. Ames, E. D. Balen- 
tine, Malcolm A. Knock, George P. 
Nichols; and T. T. Nock, for trustees ; 
John C. Harding, Max S. Hayes, T. W. 
McCullough, and William T. Young, for 
delegates to A. F. of L., and L. T. Spald- 
ing, for delegate to Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada. 

Frank Morrison, “progressive” candi- 
date, stands fifth in the list of five candi- 
dates for delegate to the A. F. of L. 


P. O. Halts Fraud Tire Concerns 


Five Chicago tire companies, extensive 
advertisers in farm papers, have been 
made the subject of a fraud order by the 
Post Office Department, as a result of the 
National Vigilance Committee’s campaign. 
They are the Rose Tire Company, the 
United Financing Syndicate, the Dealers 
Tire Company, the Low Price Tire Com- 
pany, and the ‘Mail Order Tire Company. 


D’Arcy Resigns Chairmanship 


William C. D’Arcy, appointed chair- 
man of the general meetings to be held 
on board the S. S. Republic, chartered to 
carry delegates to the A. A.’C. W. Lon- 
don convention next July, has resigned, 
because personal business makes it neces- 
sary for him to go abroad in advance of 
the convention ship. 
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HEARST BRINGS GRIFF 
HOME TO GLORY 


Von Wiegand Hero of Newspa 
Stunt Which Pardoned Would 
Be Kidnapper, On Assign- 
ment of Publisher 

A Hearst newspaper stunt of the w) 
was the arrival in New York and la 
Chicago, of Lieut, Corliss Hooven G) 
fis, the man who 
attempted to kid- 
nap Grover 
Cleveland Berg- 
doll, draft dodg- 
er, accompanied 
by Karl H. von 
Wiegand, Hearst 
newspaper repre- 
sentative at Ber-_ 
lin, wh 64a 
nounced that he 
had accomplished 
Griffis’ release 


from the Mos- 
bach prison, 
where he was 


Kart von WHIEGAN)| 
serving his 21- ‘ 
months’ sentence for a crime against || 
German government. 

Wesley Hamer, in the New Ye! 
American, characterized the stunt 
“probably the most remarkable achie) 
ment of modern militant journalism.” 

It was revealed that the action was 
assignment by Mr. Hearst who, early | 
December, sent the following cable 
von Wiegand: “Make every effort | 
obtain a pardon for Lieutenant Griffis a 
effect his release from prison in Germa 
and personally bring him home.’ 

In his “inside story” of the stunt y) 
Wiegand tells interestingly how he a 
his staff, including Frank E. Mason, ]) 
ternational News Service manager 
Paris, detached for the purpose, work 
quietly with German officials, cutti| 
much red tape and finally securing a pa_ 
don, largely through the “broad-mind 
and magnanimous attitude” of two 11) 
portant department chiefs of the Foreij, 
Office. 

The Hearst papers paid the COs | 
of the trial, provided Griffis with clothin| 
after von Wiegand had given him his oy! 
overcoat and had, he tells, wrapp| 
himself in a blanket, and broug'| 
him home in a state cabin de luxe. | 

In New York the army officer Ww 
given an official reception at the Ci 
Hall, and paraded through the streets ar’ 
then rushed on to (Chicago, where the 
were more exciting ceremonies, war ve) 
erans participating. 


} 
I. T. U. HEAD CALLED TO N. } 


Local Union, Unable to Agree Wit 
Newspapers, Awaits Howard 


President Charles P, Howard, of tt 
International Typographical Union, We 
expected in New York late this week, i| 
answer to a call from Typographic! 
Union No. 6 for his services in adjustin) 
its scale dispute with the newspaper put 
lishers. As noted in Eprror & Pur 
LISHER last week, the union’s conferenc 
committee had discontinued negotiation 
with the publishers when the latter de 
clined to grant the union’s demand for a) 
increase of $14 a week, coupled with | 
reduction in hours to 36 a week. | 

The call to Mr. Howard was sent fol! 
lowing a meeting of the union last Sun. 
day, attended by 2,000 of the 2,500 news 
paper printers, and was requested by th| 
committee of seven which has been nego: 
tiating with the publishers. 


} 
Canadian Newsprint Merger Planned 


Negotiations are proceeding looking 
towards merger of the four big St 
Maurice Valley newsprint producers, ac: 
cording to reports from Montreal. Of 
ficials behind the project express optim: 
ism that the deal will go through 
Companies involved are: Belgo-Cana- 
dian Paper Company, St. Lawrence 
Paper Mills, the St. Maurice Paper 
Company, and the Laurentide Company 
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PS CONTROL 150 U. S. DAILIES 


‘cripps-Howard With 26, Hearst With 22 Lead—Latter Owns 10 Per Cent of Total Daily U. S. 
Circulation, 20 Per Cent Sunday—Total Have Output of 9,594,553 Copies Daily 


NALYSIS of records of American 
© and Canadian newspapers as of Janu- 
ty 1, 1924, discloses that there are more 
‘an 30 groups in the United States and 
n Canada, each controlling two or more 
‘ily newspapers in different cities. More 
‘an 150 newspapers are so owned and 

aged, their circulations ranging from 
00 or 3,000 to the million-odd of Mr. 
learst’s New York Sunday American. 
hese newspapers have a grand total cir- 
jlation of 3,964,808 morning, 5,629,745 
mening — 9,594,553 copies daily and 
806,951 copies Sunday. 

Everybody knows, of course, that the 
‘rgest groups are those under the 
‘cripps-Howard and the William R. 
learst managements. The Scripps-How- 
ed Syndicate controls and operates 26 
ewspapers in as many cities and leads 
‘| others in number of units. 

The Hearst combination all 
‘thers in point of circulation. 

All circulation figures are based on 
ublishers’ statements to the Post Office 
‘r the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

E. W. Scripps established the Cleve- 
ind Press in 1878. It was and is the 
ucleus of the country-wide group now 
perated by Robert P. Scripps and Roy 
‘V. Howard under the name of the 
scripps-Howard Newspapers. Associated 
vith Mr. Scripps in the early years, up tc 
905, was Col. Milton A. McRae, their 
ames for 42 years being linked in the 
itle of their enterprises. Ohio was the 
ield of many of their early efforts, the 
“incinnati Post being established in 1880, 
\kron Press in 1893, Columbus Citizen in 
9909 and the Toledo News-Bee joining 
he group by purchase in 1905. The Cov- 
ngton Kentucky Post, across the Ohio 
‘rom ‘Cincinnati, appeared in 1892. 

Meantime, the San Diego (Cal.) Sun 
qad been launched in 1881, the Los An- 
zxeles Record and the Portland News in 
1895, the Seattle Star in 1899, the Spo- 
xane Press in 1902 and the Tacoma 
Times a year later, followed in 1904 by 
the San Francisco News and the Sacra- 
mento Star. The Des Moines News was 
purchased in 1901. 

Two years later, in 1906, a new period 
of activity began, the Evansville Press, 
Terre Haute Post, Denver Express, 
Memphis Press, Oklahoma News and 
‘Dallas Dispatch joining the ranks that 
‘year. . 

The Houston Press was established in 
1911 and for the next ten years there 
were no new additions. In 1921, the 
Birmingham Post, Norfolk Post (sus- 
pended Feb. 2, 1924), and Washington 
News, the latter a tabloid, were founded. 
The following year saw the coming of 
the Knoxville News, Baltimore Post, 
tabloid, Fort Worth Press and El Paso 
News, and the purchase of the Youngs- 
town Telegram and Indianapolis Times. 
Last year was marked by the purchase 
of the Pittsburgh Press and the Albu- 
querque (N. M.) State Tribune. The 
Pittsburgh Press operates the only Sun- 
day newspaper under Scripps-Howard 
ownership. 

Six of the papers enumerated are now 
operated by the Estate of the late James 
E. Scripps, son of E. W. Scripps, under 
the management of his widow. They are 
the Los Angeles Record, Dallas Dis- 
patch, ‘Seattle Star, Portland News, Spo- 
kane Press and Tacoma Times, with 

total circulation of 177,473 copies. 

The Scripps-Howard group has an ag- 
'gregate daily circulation of 1,270,843 

. ) copies daily and 221,429 Sunday. 
| William Randolph Hearst’s enterprises 


leads 


; in 15 cities—and 14 


papers—published 
Their circulation total 


| Sunday editions. 
is 1,287,043 morning papers, 
evening papers—a daily total of 3,350,411 


country’s daily production of newspapers. 
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By ARTHUR T. ROBB, Jr. 


copies, or almost 20 per cent of the total 
Sunday circulation of American papers. 

Mr. Hearst's group had its start with 
the San Francisco Examiner, which was 
put into his possession by his father about 
35 years ago. A few_years later—in 
1894—he invaded New York, purchased 
the old Morning Journal and renamed it 
the American (that came later), ‘and in 
1296 established the Evening Journal, 
whose success was almost instantaneous. 
The early years of the 20th century saw 
Hearst newspapers rise in Chicago, 


Herald came into Mr. Hearst’s camp, its 
Sunday edition for a time being merged 
with that of the Times, which had been 
changed from Sunday evening to Sun- 
day morning. Last year, the Herald 
was given undisputed possession of Mr. 
Hearst’s Sunday field in Washington, the 
Times becoming a six-day paper. 

Mr. Brisbane entered the market again 
in 1922, this time purchasing the Detroit 
Times, evening. Rapid development fol- 
lowed, the circulation growing from 
about 20,000 to’ 186,000 in little more than 


WHO OWNS AMERICA’S NEWSPAPERS? 
NEWSPAPER ownership is-a subject of wide and deep public 


interest, if one can judge from the number of inquiries for 
such information which have come to EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
within the past few months. Like all other reasonable questions, 
answered promptly by the proper department, 
of digging into the records to secure the answers 
the accumulation of considerable data. 
information—that pertaining to the ownership 
in two or more cities—is presented in the 


they have been 
and the process 
has resulted in 

Part of this 
of daily newspapers 
accompanying article. Here are presented, all in one piece, some 
basic data regarding newspapers that will be of interest to all 
who have any part in the making of newspapers. This is the 
first of a series of articles on various phases of newspaper owner- 
ship and operation which will appear from time to time in the 
near future. Be sure to get them all by reading 


now include 9 morning papers, 13 evening 


2,063,368 
copies, or more than 10 per cent of the 


The Sunday circulation totals 4,084,394 
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where the American and the Examiner 
in 1900 crashed into the evening, and 
morning and Sunday fields respectively ; 
in Boston, the Evening American in 
1904; in Los Angeles, the Examiner, in 
1903 morning and Sunday and in At- 
lanta, the Georgian in 1906 and Hearst’s 
Sunday American, in 1913, Then for 10 
years, Mr. Hearst concentrated on 
strengthening his existing properties. It 
was many times reported, but never au- 
thoritatively, that in this period he ac- 
quired control of the Los Angeles Herald 
and the San Francisco Call-Post, whose 
ownership he announced in 1922. 

During the World War period, a new 
era of Hearst’s expansion arrived. 
Arthur Brisbane, editor of the Evening 
Journal, purchased the Washington 
Times evening and Sunday from Frank 
Munsey in 1916. Shortly afterward, Mr. 
Brisbane acquired the Milwaukee Eve- 
ning Wisconsin and the Milwaukee News 
which were combined as the Wisconsin 
News and augmented by the -establish- 
ment of the Sunday Milwaukee Telegram. 
These properties were turned over to 
Mr. Hearst by Mr. Brisbane. 

During the war, Mr. Hearst purchased 
the ancient Boston Advertiser, morning 
and Sunday, building up a large Sunday 
circulation within a short time, but not 
developing the morning paper for several 
years. In 1921, he purchased the Boston 
Record, changed the daily Advertiser to 
tabloid form, conducted the Record as an 
evening tabloid and put out a morning 
edition of the Evening American. Thus 
he had four dailies in Boston for several 
months, the end of his experiment being 
the suspension of the tabloid Evening 
Record and the return of the American 
to the evening field solely. The Morn- 
ing Advertiser has remained a tabloid 
paper, though the Sunday edition, with 


four times its circulation, remains at 
the standard size. 
Meanwhile, however, Mr. Hearst in 


1918 purchased the dying Chicago Herald 
and combined it with the Examiner as 
the Herald & Examiner, morning and 
Sunday. 


Four the Washington 


years later, 


EVERY WEEK 


a year. 
lished, with ‘similar success. 
now owns the paper. 


The same year Mr. Hearst bought the 
i and 
Sunday, and shortly afterward announced 
his ownership of the Oakland Post-En- 
quirer, San Francisco Call-Post and Los 
Angeles Herald, all evening papers. Also 
in 1922, he varied his practice of acquisi- 


Seattle Post-Intelligencer, morning 


tion by purchase by establishing the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Journal and the Syra- 
cuse (N. Y.) Telegram, evening and 


Sunday, the Sunday editions bearing the 


title of American. 


Last year new recruits to his banner 
included the Fort Worth (Tex.) Record, 
Baltimore 
News, evening and Sunday evening (the 


morning and Sunday, the 


latter. edition suspending in October), 
and the Baltimore American, morning 


and Sunday. 


Post-Express. 
It is a noteworthy 


newspaper 


suspended a 
with 


himself, also that, one 


vested solely in himself. 


That disposes of the giants of the clan. 
Turning to those of smaller compass, it 
a good place 
In the Buckeye State are to be 
found, in addition to the Scripps-Howard 


might be noted that Ohio is 
to hunt. 


interests noted above, the following: 


Senator J. F.. Burke’s Bucyrus Tele- 
Chronicle- 
Telegram, the former having been added 
after consolidation of two Bucyrus dailies 
Daily circula 


graph-Forum and Elyria 


and one.weekly last year. 
tion is 15,345. 


Ex-Congressman C. L. Knight’s Akron 
Beacon-Journal and Springfield Sun 
The latter was purchased in 1922. Com 


bined circulation is 53,226 daily and 12,660 


Sunday. 


Ex-Governor James M. Cox’s Dayton 


News, Springfield News and Canton 
News, to which should be added the 
Miami (Fla.) News-Metropolis. The 


last two-papers were added in 1923, Cir- 


A Sunday edition was estab- 
Mr. Hearst 


In August the old Roches- 
ter Post-Express was purchased and com- 
bined with the Journal as the Journal and 


feature of Mr. 
Hearst’s group that he has never sold or 
established by 
or two ex- 
ceptions, ownership of the properties is 


culation is 94,903 daily, 76,804 Sunday. 

The group to which President Hard- 
ing’s Marion Star was added last year— 
East Liverpool Tribune, East Liverpool 


Review and Salem News, owned by 
Louis H. Brush and Roy D. Moore. 
[This group also owned the Marion 


Tribune for several months before they 
suspended it. Circulation is 8,780 morn- 
ing, and 22,126 evening—30,906 daily. 
Just across the line from Ohio, Michi- 
gan shelters one of the strongest small 


newspaper syndicates in the country— 
The Booth Publishing Company. _ Its 
newspapers—all evening—are the Flint 
Journal, Saginaw News-Courier, Bay 
City Times-Tribune, Jackson Citizen- 


Patriot, Kalamazoo Gazette, Ann Arbor 
Times-News, Grand Rapids Press, and 
Muskegon Chronicle. ‘Combined circula- 
tion is 229,279 daily and 68,788 Sunday. 

This company owned by Ralph, Ed- 
mund and George Booth, is not con- 
nected with the Detroit News. 

Nearby, in Chicago, is found the head- 
quarters of the Shaffer group, owning 
the Chicago Evening Post, Indianapolis 
Star, Muncie Star, Terre Haute Star, 
Denver Rocky Mountain News and Den- 
ver Times. Two weeks ago this organi- 
zation, headed by John C. Shaffer and his 
son Carroll Shaffer, sold their Louisville 
Herald to a local group. Their circula- 
tion is 180,109 morning; 68,409 evening 
and 215,706 Sunday. 

Also in the Middle West is the strong 
Lee Syndicate, of which E. P. Adler is 
president. Its newspapers include the 
Madison Wisconsin State Journal, Ot 
tumwa (la.) Courier, La Crosse (Wis.) 
Tribune and Leader-Press, Davenport 
(la.) Times, Muscatine (la.) Journal 
and Hannibal (Mo.) Courier-Post. Of 
these the total circulation is 82,270 eve- 
ning, and 30,582 Sunday. 

To the North and West, the Clover 
Leaf Dailies, at the head of which Mrs. 
L. V. Ashbaugh last year succeeded her 
husband, their founder, now include the 
Omaha News and the St. Paul News. 
The Minneapolis News was sold last 
year and suspended. Both are evening 
and Sunday papers, ,with circulations 
totalling 151,420 daily and 125,269 Sun- 
day. 

Further South, Senator Arthur Capper 
conducts the Topeka Capital and the 
Kansas City (Kan.) Kansan, in addition 
to his group of farm papers. Their 
daily circulation is 35,311 morning, 22,- 
693 evening, and 67,055 Sunday. 

In California, the properties control- 
led by F. W. Kellogg and E. A. Dickson 
center around the Los Angeles Express, 
with which all of them are circulated at 


a combination subscription rate. These 
newspapers include the Pasadena Post, 
Hollywood News, Redondo Beach 


3reeze, Glendale Press, San Pedro News, 
Santa Monica Outlook and Venice Van- 
guard. 

A comparatively recent entry into the 
group ownership field is the McClatchy 
family, which after years of owning and 
operating the Sacramento Bee, in 1922 
established the Fresno Bee, which last 
month bought and consolidated with it- 
self the Fresno Herald. Both properties 
are owned by Charles K. McClatchy and 
members of his immediate family, who 
last year purchased the interest of V. S. 
McClatchy and his sons. Circulation of 
these evening papers totals 55,289 daily 

Fresno’s morning paper, the Republi 
can, is owned by George A. and Chast 
S. Osborn, Jr., who also own and operat 
the Sault St. Marie News in their native 
state of Michigan. They thus have a 
morning circulation of 30,380 copies, 
evening circulation of 4,290, and Sunday, 
31,698 

California has also the two new prop- 
erties of Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr. a 
1923 entrant into newspaper publication. 
His Los Angeles Illustrated Daily News 
and San Francisco Illustrated Daily 
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Herald, both morning picture tabloids, 
are still in the maiden class where cir- 


culation statements are concerned, the 
Los Angeles paper having started in 
September and the San Francisco venture 
in December. A Sunday edition has 
been launched in Los Angesles. 

As noted above, the MHearst and 


Scripps-Howard and James E. Scripps 
Estate organizations are also factors in 
California journalism. j 

Turning east again, Texas supplies the 
Fentress-Marsh group, the Austin Amer- 
ican and Waco News-Tribune, both 
morning and Sunday papers. They are 
controlled by E. S. Fentress and Charles 
E. Marsh and have a combined circula- 
tion of 27,173 daily and 29,513 Sunday. 

Continuing east, Louisiana offers Col. 
Robert Ewing’s New Orleans States, 
evening and Sunday, and Shreveport 
Times, morning and Sunday. The cir- 
culations total 31,732 morning, 50,794 
evening, and 123,482 Sunday. 

Beyond the Mississippi, Alabama 
shows some interesting recent develop- 
ments. 

Victor H. Hanson, who became con- 
trolling owner of the Birmingham News, 
evening and Sunday, five years ago and 
shortly thereafter bought and suspended 
the competing Ledger, in 1923 purchased 
the Montgomery Advertiser, morning 
and Sunday. Holding small finterests' 
with Mr. Hanson in the Birmingham 
paper are John Stewart Bryan, editor 
and proprietor of the Richmond News- 
Leader ; Owen Moon, publisher and pro- 
prietor of the Trenton (N. J.) Times; 
and C. F. Kelly, head of the Kelly-Smith 
Company and representing these news- 
papers among others in the national ad- 
vertising field. 

Shortly after Mr. Hanson’s Mont- 
gomery purchase, Frederick I. Thomp- 
son, U. S. Shipping Board commissioner 
and owner of the Mobile Register and 
Mobile News-Item, purchased the Bit- 
mingham Age-Herald, morning and Sun- 
day, and the Montgomery Journal, eve- 
ning and Sunday, suspending the latter’s 
Sunday edition shortly after his purchase. 

Alabama circulation under Mr. Han- 
son’s control now totals 18,661 morning, 
72,593 evening, and 102,732 Sunday. 

Mr. Thompson’s newspapers circulate 
52,918 morning; 29,329 evening and 81,- 
441 Sunday. 


John H. Perry, president of the Amer- 
ican Press Association and of the Pub- 
lishers’ Autocaster Company, now owns 
the Jacksonville (Fla.) Journal and the 
Pensacola (Fla.) Journal, in addition to 
the Reading (Fla.) Times. He recently 
dissolved partnership with Richard Lloyd 
Jones, with whom he had been associated 
for more than a year, the latter assuming 
control of the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune, 
which had been a part of the Perry-Lloyd 
Jones group. Last month, Mr. Perry 
purchased the Sunday edition of the Pen- 
sacola News, leaving the Sunday field 
to his Journal. These papers have a cir- 
culation of 13,554 evening, 12,501 morn- 
ing, and 6,039 Sunday. 

All’s quiet up the Atlantic Coast to 
Virginia, one intermediate instance of 
chain ownership having been eliminated 
last week by Curtis B. Johnson’s retire- 
ment from the Knoxville (Tenn.) Senti- 
nel to give attention to his Charlotte 
(N. C.) News. 

Virginia’s contribution is the group 
controlled by S. L. Slover, the Richmond 
Morning Times-Dispatch, Norfolk Eve- 
ning Ledger-Dispatch and Petersburg 
Progress and Index-Appeal. The Rich- 
mond Evening Dispatch was suspended 
shortly after his purchase of the proper- 
ties last Summer. This group circulates 
22,418 morning, 47,810 evening and 49.- 
891 Sunday. 

Another Virginian-Tennessee chain was 
broken last week when E. Munsey Slack, 
owner of the Bristol (Tenn.-Va.) Her- 


ald-Courier, sold his Johnson City 
(Tenn.) Staff to the Johnson City 
Chronicle. 


Moving over the mountains to West 
Virginia, H. C. Ogden appears with a 
group of dailies centered on the Wheel- 
ing Intelligencer and Wheeling News, 
the former morning, the latter evening 


and Sunday. Other papers under his 
ownership are the Hinton News and 


Martinsburg Journal in West Virginia 
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TOP OF THE HEAP 


HEN Victor Murdock got back to 
Wichita all the good Toms and 
Harrys, Jims and Johns were at the 
station to meet the new editor-in-chief 
of the Eagle, retiring from the Federal 
Trade Commission with many honors, 
and this is what Murdock told the home- 
town boys: (1) The United States is at 
the top of the heap. (2) The next ten 
years are to be her greatest years, ma- 
terially. (3) She is first in fuels, both 
produétion and reserves; first in foods, 
cereal and meat: first in fabrics, cotton 
and wool; first in structurals, steel, lum- 


and the New Castle Herald in Pennsyl- 
vania. Their total circulation is 12,509 
morning, 24,802 evening and 18,794 Sun- 
day. 

In neighboring Western Pennsylvania, 
John L. Stewart owns and edits the 
Washington Observer, morning, Wash- 
ington Reporter, Beaver Times, and 
Beaver Falls Tribune, all evening. Their 
combined circulation is 10,840 morning 
and 15,115 evening. 

New Jersey, besides the limited in- 
stance of Mr. Moon’s share in the Bir- 
mingham News, has the Newark Star- 
Eagle, whose owners and operators, 
headed by H. S. Talmadge, are also in- 
terested in the Toledo (Ohio) Blade. 
Another shareholder in this group is 
Paul Block, the newspaper representa- 
tive, who also has interests in the Mem- 
phis (Tenn.) News-Scimitar, Duluth 
Herald, Worcester (Mass.) Telegram 
and Gazette, and Lancaster (Pa.) New 
Era and Examiner. In the latter news- 
paper his associates are Arthur D. Marks, 
business manager of the ‘Washington 
Post, and M. F. Hanson, controlling 
owner of the Duluth News-Tribune. 

Mention of the Washington Post calls 
to mind that Edward B. McLean, its 
proprietor, is also controlling owner of 
the Cincinnati Enquirer, with combined 
circulations of 134,900 morning and 146,- 
265 Sunday. 

In New York State, outside of New 
York City, the Gannett Comnanv, Inc., 
headed and controlled by Frank E. Gan- 
nett, owns the Rochester Times-Union, 
evening; Elmira Advertiser, morning; 
Elmira Star-Gazette, evening; Elmira 
Telegram, Sunday; and Utica Observer- 
Dispatch, evening and Sunday. . Besides 
these, Mr. Gannett owns practically all 
of the stock of the Ithaca Journal-News. 
This group has grown rapidly since the 
war. Mr. Gannett and his associates 
combined the Star and the Gazette in 
Elmira 11 years ago. In 1918. they con- 
solidated the Rochester Times and the 
Union & Advertiser as the Times-Union. 
In 1922 they bourht and merged the Utica 
Observer and Herald-Dispatch and in 
1923 added the Elmira Advertiser and 
Telegram to their holdings. Mr. Gan- 
nett bought out his associates in Decem- 
ber, 1923, Combined circulation of these 
paners is 9.768 morning, 132,521 evening 
and 23,500 Sunday. 

Just on the edge of New York City, 
Westchester Newspapers, Inc., made its 


ber and cement. (4) She has over one- 
half of the world’s basic money—gold. 
(5) And, you bet, the preeminent and 
predominant industrial and commercial 
section of the United States is the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and Wichita is the star 
on her breast—no limit to what the town 
will do in the next decade. Above, left 
to right, the folks are: Mayor Frank 
Dunn; F. Nagelvoort, president Chamber 
of Commerce; Sidney D. Long, business 
manager Eagle; Mr. Murdock; Sylvester 
Long, president Rotary Club: W. M. G. 
House, L. G. Whittier and Judge T. W. 
Sargent. 


bow during 1923. F. A. Merriam, owner 
and publisher of the Mount Vernon Ar- 
gus, evening, purchased and consolidated 
the New Rochelle Star and the Standard 
as the Standard-Star, an evening paper. 
Their combined circulation is 13,005. 

Chain ownership in New York City 
itself presents arrangements somewhat 
different from those outisde. 

The New York World, morning, eve- 
ning and Sunday, is owned by Ralph, 
Joseph and Herbert, sons of Joseph Pul- 
itzer, who own the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, evening and Sunday, founded by 
their father before he came to New York 
in 1883. The papers are operated as 
independent financial and editorial en- 
tities and their combined circulations are 
given only for the sake of uniformity— 
354,114 morning, 450,107 evening, and 
986,767 Sunday. 

Somewhat similar js 
Adolph S. Ochs, owner of the New 
York Times, who, with his family, own 
the Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times, from 
which Mr. Ochs came to New York. 
The papers are mutually independent in 
finance and operation, the Chattanooga 
being under direction of H. C Adler, 


the case of 


Mr. Ochs’ nephew.. Their combined 
circulations aire 357,556 ‘morning and 
559,687 Sunday. 


Fairly recent in New York is the 
Daily News, a tabloid morning and Sun- 
day picturé paper owned by Col. R. R. 
McCormick and Capt. J. M. Patterson, 
co-editors and publishers of the Chicago 
Tribune. It was established in June, 
1919. Combined circulations totale r= 
201,206 morning and 1,444,848 Sunday. 

Still more recent as a member of a 
group is the New York Evening Post, 
lately purchased by Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 
owner of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
Morning, evening, and Sundav. Mr. 
Curtis changed the 123-year-old Evening 
Post’s make-up to a style wholly novel 
in New York and raised its price to five 
cents. His newspapers circulate 96,027 
morning; 222,333 evening and 247,207 
Sunday. 

Frank Munsey’s interests are now con- 
centrated on his New York Herald, The 
Sun and the Globe and the New York 
Telegram and Evening Mail, three prop- 
erties into the building of which six 
newspapers have gone. His sale of his 
Baltimore American and News early in 
1923 removed Mr. Munsey from the class 
with which this article is concerned. 


R. R. Govin, lately elected president | 
of the New York Journal of Commerce, | 
Owns Sunday papers—called the Tele- 
gram—in Wilkes-Barre and Scranton, 
Pa. In addition he owns in Havana, 
Cuba, El Mundo, a morning and Sunday 
Spanish paper; Havana Post, English 
morning paper; La Prensa, evening tab- 
loid in Spanish; and Havana Telegram, 
English evening paper. 

The Wall Street Journal, New York, 
and the Boston News Bureau are as- 
sociated through the common ownership 
of interests by C. W. Barron. 

The only remaining New York news- 
paper member of a chain is the Com- 
mercial, an old business daily headed by 
Russell R. Whitman, whose interests are 
also engaged in the Bridegport (Conn. ) 
Post and Telegram and the Waterbury 
(Conn.) American and Republican, the 
Connecticut groups operating morning, 
evening and Sunday combinations. The 
combined circulation of» this group is 
39,344 morning, 40,545 evening and 
35,338 Sunday. 

In Connecticut also are the South Nor- 
walk Sentinel, evening; and the Stam- 
ford Sentinel, morning, established in 
1923. They are owned by a corporation 
of local men and managed by Leigh Dan- 
nenberg. Their morning circulation is 
3,062; evening, 3,521. 

Massachusetts has Frederick W. En- 
wright, owner of the Boston Evening 
Telegram and the Lynn Telegram News, 
with a combined circulation of 161,865 
evening and 16,972 Sunday; also John 
H. Fahey, until recently publisher of the 
New York Evening Post, owning the 
Worcester Post and the Manchester 
(N. H.) Mirror, whose circulations 
total 31,917, evening. 

Back in the corner of the U. S. A, 
Maine enters Guy P. Gannett, owner of 
Comfort Magazine and of the Portland 
Press-Herald and the Waterville Senti- 
nel, the newspaper circulations totalling 
38,256, morning. 

In Canada, the leading syndicate is 
that of the Southams, whose holdings in- 
clude the Vancouver (B. C.) Province, 
evening; Calgary (Alta.) Herald, eve- 
ning; Edmonton (Alta. ) Journal, eve- 
ning; Winnipeg (Man. ) Tribune, eve- 
ning; Hamilton (Ont.) Spectator; and 
Ottawa Citizen, morning and evening, 
Their combined circulation totals 192,778 
evening and 7,130 morning, 

W.. F. Herman has been a news- 
paper power in Western Canada during 
the past ten years. His papers include 
the Windsor (Ont.) Border Cities Star 
and the Hamilton (Ont.) Herald. 

More recent in advent as group pro- 
prietors are W. J. Taylor and his as- 
sociate L. H. Dingman, controlling the 
Chatham (Ont.) News, Woodstock-In- 
gersoll Sentinel-Review. Stratford Bea- 
con-Herald and St. Thomas (Ont.) 
Times-Journal with combined  circula- 
tions of 26,109 evening. 


COAST COMMITTEES NAMED 


Will Conduct Washington Newspaper 
Institute, March 13, 14, 15 


Three committees have been appointed 
and speakers chosen for the twelfth an- 
nual Washington Newspaper Institute, 
to be held at the University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, March 13, 14 and 15. The 
institute will be known this year as “The 
Washington Year Meeting.” 

_Paul Cowles, head of the Pacific Di- 
vision, Associated Press: Edgar B. Piper, 
editor, Portland (Ore.) Oregonian: C. B. 


Blethan, publisher, Seattle (Wash. ) 
Times, will speak. 
Committees appointed follow: Daily 


newspapers—Monte F. Brown, Seattle 
(Wash.) Journal of Commerce; Richard 
W. Buchanan, editor-in-chief, Seattle 
Times; David H. Dickson, news editor, 
Ellensburg (Wash.) Record, chairman, 

Advertisers—Lloyd Spencer, advertis- 
ing manager, Seattle Star; A. J. Izzard, 
Izzard Advertising Agency, Seattle: 
Richard Milne, Condon-Milne Advertis- 
ing Agency, Seattle. 

Weekly newspapers—E. L. Wheeler, 
publisher, Waitsburg (Wash.) Times: 
Herbert J. Campbell, editor, Vancouver 
(Wash.) Columbian: Harrison  W. 
Mason, editor, Seattle (Wash.) Rainier 
Valley Times. 


: 


* now holding the center of the news stage, 
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NEWS GUSHER STRUCK IN WASHINGTON 
AS OIL PROBERS DRILL DEEP 


Interpretative Stories Forced Out of Picture By Dazzling 
Straight News Developments—Correspondents’ File 
Heavier Than Since Midst of War 


: By SAM BELL 
(Washington Correspondent, Ep1ToR & PuBLIsHER) 


Wasuineton, D. C., Feb. 14—For story in Washington, during the war 
sustained interest and “breaks” that come period, that ranks with Teapot Dome in 
almost daily without the “forcing” that the number of words that have gone 
usually accompanies the handling of a big over the wires, or through the mails. 
news story, the oil-lease investigation, It certainly has not been a normal 
post-war winter for the newspaper men 
of Washington, as any member of the 
corps, particularly those with press asso- 
ciation or big special bureaus will testify. 

The tax story, which a month or two 
ago gave promise of being the big thing 
of this session, has been swamped, and 
even so dramatic a news development as 
the death of Woodrow Wilson did not re- 
duce the number or length of stories on 
the oil-lease sensations, even though they 
were elbowed out of the lead columns 
for the two days Washington devoted to 
the burial of the former President. 

Personal interest of the newspaper 
men in the development naturally has 
been quickened by the part newspaper 
publishers and editors have played in 
some of the testimony. 


Mountain News and Denver Times con- 
tinued to publish many columns of news 
developments and fierce editorial attacks 
upon alleged methods of the Post pro- 
prietors. Frederick G. Bonfils has just 
been admitted to membership of the Den- 
ver Rotary Club, but a certain element 
in the club is contesting the admission. 


PROPAGANDA CURB ASKED 


Congress Bill Would Register Aliens 
Bent On Lecturing in U. S. 


In an effort to control and identify 
foreign propaganda in the United States, 
Representative George H. Tinkham of 
Massachusetts on Monday introduced a 
bill in Congress providing for the regis- 
tration of all aliens entering the country 
with the intention of lecturing, writing 
articles, gathering material for articles, 
interviewing public officials or influenc- 
ing the course of public opinion. 

The Tinkham measure would require 
that the alien upon his entrance to file “a 
detailed sworn statement” with the State 
Department, which would be published 
in the appendix of the annual report of 
the Secretary of State. 

“Eyery non-citizen,” said Mr. Tinkham 
in discussing his bill, “who does not 
manifest an intention to become a citizen 
or to remain indefinitely in the United 
States, will have a printed form pre- 


is perhaps without parallel in Washing- 
ton’s journalistic history. 

Few members of the corps, even the 
old-timers—and there are many gray 
hairs in the Press Galleries of Congress 
—recall a single story that carried itself 
along so competently each day to a fresh 
sensation. 

Since the time, more than a month 
ago, the hearings of the Senate Public 
Lands Committee linked the personal fin- 
ancial transactions of Albert Bacon Fall, 
formerly Secretary of Interior, with the 
leasing of the Teapot Dome Reserve to 
the ‘Sinclair oil interests, the Washing- 
ton corps has dealt with news of the 
most approved “spot” variety. 

The procedure has been to get the 


news and to = get it in—which : sented to him, and will be required to 
meant straight, old-fashioned _report- For two days the story hinged on the indicate whether or not he intends to 
ing and little or no fine writ- testimony of Frederick G. Bonfils of the engage in any form of public address or 
ting. Gathering and marshalling the Denver Post and the part he and his writing 


paper played in a deal by which Harry 
Sinclair is alleged to have given $250,- 
000 in part payment for some Teapot 
Dome claims, held by Bonfils and Leo 
Stack, a Colorado promoter. 

Efforts to develop the line that Mr. 
Bonfils received sums from Sinclair to 


“We have clearly come to such a pass 
in the United States that no one, no mat- 
ter how he regrets the apparent vexation 
incidental to another new paper to be 
filled out by foreign temporary visitors, 


facts in a workman-like manner has been 
the rule—with the “interpretative” type 
of story, so popular from Washignton in 
recent vears, relegated to the background 
where it justly belongs in times when ob- 
vious news is in the making. 

There is always plenty of news in 


can hesitate to require a declaration of 
the intentions of such visitors in the mat- 


Washington, relatively speaking, and re- silence the Post’s attack on the Fall ter of putting forth their views to our 
porters are always busy getting and eases to the ‘Sinclair interests brought people. Vast sums of money have been 
writing it, but much of it has to be ex- up questions of newspaper ethics and spent to affect, color, shape and even suf- 


focate the normal and spontaneous exX- 
pression of public opinion in this country 
on profound political issues, economic 
policies, institutional principles and social 
problems.” 


the same questions were broached as the 
result of the testimony of C. C. Magee 
with reference to the sale of Albuquer- 
que (N. M.) Journal, once owned by Al- 
belt B. Fall and his associates, sold to 
Mr. Magee, and transferred in turn to 
Sidney M. Weil and then to interests 
which the investigating committee sought 
to show were of Standard Oil persua- 


plained, as the readers of newspapers (so 
modern editors believe) are not content 
with a mere recital of facts. 

They demand the hidden meaning and 
motives behind the actions of Congress, 
the adoption of a foreign or financial 
policy. That theory has given rise to 
the “interpretative” dispatch, the story 
that tells what it is all about and why. 


ee 


A. P. Superintendents Confer 


Superintendents of the Associated Press 


Its development is usually a leisurely sion. in the different parts of the country are 
performance, that is, leisurely, when For the newspaper men, the real sen- meeting in New York, Feb. 15 and 16, 
in conference with the general officers of 


compared to getting and presenting the 
facts, and it calls for a knowledge of 
men and things that comes only from 
long experience and study of situations. 

It flowers just after the news, although 
it is of the news. 

And that is the reason there has been 
little of what, strictly speaking, is “inter- 


sation of the investigation came as the 
result of the insinuations of Frank A. 
Vanderlip that the Marion Star was sold 
by the late President Harding to Louis 
H. Brush and Roy Moore for a price 
twice its actual worth, the inference ‘be- 
ing that some thing more than the mere 
acquirement of a profitable Ohio news- 


the A. P. Matters pertaining to the bet- 
terment of the service will be discussed. 
Among those present will be Paul Cowles, 
superintendent ‘Western (Division, San 
Francisco; U. ‘L. McCall, superintendent, 
Southern Division, ‘Atlanta, Ga.; Edgar 
T. Cutter, superintendent, Central Divis- 


pretative” news writing out of Washing- paper property was back of the trans- ion, ‘Chicago; L. C. Probert, superin- 
ton on the oil-lease scandal. action. tendent, ‘Washington ‘bureau; pean 

r Sis 6 6 < i Haste ivi- 
plea ee ie sats Further mnimatien of newspaper “si- ‘ees or ae ie Piomntt pelts 
kaleidoscopic that there has been no time lencing” was given before the committee {endent of markets and elections, New 
for rumination. Sensation has followed ina bed when John C. Sharer York; Charles T. Thompson, superintend- 
sensation so rapidly that the “interpre- |S" ° western newspapers, took the. ai foreign service, New York; Milton 


stand and acknowledged that the receive 
$92,000, and will eventually get $125,000, 
from Sinclair, but maintained that it was 
for his co-operation in connection with 
the Sinclair plan to lease the Wyoming 
reserve from the Government. He de- 
murred to the inference contained in ques- 
tions of members of the committee that 
his “co-operation” meant the influence of 
his papers. 

All Washington was excited by news 
of the subpcenaing of Edward B. Mc- 
Lean, publisher of the Washington Post, 
and ‘Cincinnati Inquirer, and intimate 
friend of Mr. Harding. 


tative” dispatch, written as the result 
of a certain development, has been lost 
in the excitement of the next, or the next 
development has altered the aspect of the 
story to such a degree that the interpre- 
tation has proved faulty, as it is apt to 
be in cases like this, where even those 
supposed to be on the inside, haven’t the 
faintest idea what is coming, or which 
way the animal they have by the tail 
is going to jump. 

Apparently it will be some time before 
the interpretative writers find themselves 
again. Many of them are busy as bird- 
dogs working on straight news under the 
demands of the newspapers for complete 
accounts of every phase of the story. 
Here and there a “think” piece is writ- 
ten and gets into the papers, but as a 


S. Elliott, assistant general 
and Arthur S. 


Frederick Roy Martin, general manager. 


Cohen Conviction Set Aside 


‘Case of Jacob B. 
phis Labor Review, 
a jail sentence of 6 months, for 
ial published in 1922, 


Cincinnati, Feb. 13. 


Denver’s Teapot Sensation 


Garges, chief of traffic department, New 
York: J. R. Youatt, treasurer; Jackson 
manager ; 
Kent Cooper, assistant general manager , 
Thompson, secretary to 


Cohen, editor, Mem- 
fined $1,000 and given 
an editor- 
was reversed by 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Fine and sentence 
were imposed by United States District 
Judge J. W. Ross, Memphis, Tenn. The 
editorial, referring to Judge Ross in crit- 
ical terms, was printed at the time an 


editorial policy of the Post. The Rocky $380,000 ACTUAL PRICE 


PAID FOR MARION STAR 


Harding Received $263,000 as His 
Share, Present Owners Reveal in Re- 
plying to Vanderlip’s Speech 


—Charge ‘‘Slander”’ 


The speech Frank A. Vanderlip, finan- 
cier, made at little Rotary Club meeting 
near his home on the Hudson, concern~- 
ing the sale by the late President Hard- 
ing of the Marion (O.) Star, proved a 
classic in “half-cocked’” oratory, and 
made the wires hum with indignant pro- 
tests ‘by Mr. Harding’s friends and 
finally brought Mr. Vanderlip admis- 
sion that he had spoken without facts, 
but from hearsay. 

The speech was characterized by Louis 
H. Brush, who with Roy D. Moore pur- 
chased the Star just before Mr. Hard- 
ing left Washington for Alaska, as “the 
worst and most damaging kind of 
slander.” 

The Vanderlip verbal “dash to press,” 
alleged that the Marion Star had been 
sold for $550,000, “when it was known 
to everyone that it was not worth half 
that sum,” and that, “two young men of 
no financial standing purchased it.” He 
asked where the money came from and 
went. By inference the speech hooked 
up with the Teapot Dome scandal. 

Mr. Brush’s first move was to inform 
Chairman Lenroot, of the investigating 
committee, that the charge was false and 
request that Vanderlip be summoned, 
which was done promptly. 

An intimate statement concerning the 
purchase transaction of the Star, given 
out by Brush and Moore and telegraphed 


to Eprror & PusrtisHErR, shows that the 
actual price paid was $380,000, of which 
Mr. Harding was to receive $263,000 for 
his interest. Two days before he left 
Washineton for Alaska he was paid 
$50,000 in cash and the details of the 


transaction were to be completed upon 
his return. The difference between 
$380,000 and $263,000 was stock held by 
Star employees. The purchasers were 
to pay Mr. Harding $163,000 in cash, in- 
cluding the $50,000 paid to him in Wash- 
ington, and to turn over to him preferred 
stock in the re-organized Harding Pub- 
lishing Company amounting to $100,000. 

“Tn addition,’ said Mr. Brush, “the 
President was to sign a contract of em- 
ployment with the Star as associate 
editor at a salary of $13,300 per year. 
This arrangement constituted a com- 
promise on the price, and as a result of 
our prospects of making considerable 
profit from the syndication of his writ- 
ings at a comparatively small salary, the 
payment of the salary was guaranteed 
for ten years. 

“The earnings of The Star, over a 
period of several years, averaged a re- 
turn of 10 per cent on the full purchase 
price. These facts are given to show 
that Mr. Vanderlip does not know any 
more about the value of The Marion 
Star than he does about the men whose 
financial standing he has assailed, or the 
price paid for The Star.” 

Early in 1923 President Harding in- 
formed James W. Brown of Epitor & 
PuBLISHER, during a White House call, 
that the Star had earned $60,000 during 
1922. 

As further evidence that the Marion 
Star was worth what Brush and Moore 
paid, Ernest L. Owen, manager of_ the 
Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Evening Star, 
disclosed Feb. 15 he had offered Presi- 
dent Harding $350,000 for his newspaper 
in the fall of 1922, and was prepared to 
pay as much as $375,000, believing the 
paper a bargain under $400,000. The 


rule there isn’t time for it, for the reader Denver, Feb. 11—The Bonfils testi- injunction was in effect preventing inter- deal fell through, when Marion banks 
apparently can’t get his fill of the mere mony in the Teapot Dome scandal was a ference with the operation of railroads declined to lend Owen needed capital. 
surface things that are actually going huge local sensation. The Denver Post during the shopmen’s strike. Strike- Owen maintained his offer was based on 


used care to publish a straight Associ- breakers were also attacked editorially. 
ated Press account, with headlines show- 
ing that Bonfils was a voluntary witness 
testifying for the public interest and 
emphasizing the point that the money 
Bonfils and Tammen received was in part 
settlement of the John Leo Stack con- 


tract and had nothing to do with the 


on—the jumbled and often absurd testi- 
mony before the committees, perfervid 
speeches and statements of Senators or 
the calmer activities at the White House. 

Probably the heaviest file of news has 
gone out of Washington on the inves- 
tigation that has been sent since the 
war, and there probably was no single 


Council Authorize ‘‘Tribune Square” 


“Tribune Square” was the name ofh- 
cially placed by the Chicago city council 
last week upon the block on which the 
Chicago Tribune Tower is being built. 


careful analysis of the Star’s assets, viz., 
circulation more than 11,000, good plant, 
reputation, and virtually no competition. 


Five Chinese newspapers are published 
in the United States, three in San Fran- 
cisco, two in New York City. 
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CUT IN POSTAL RATES 
URGED BY WILEY 


N. Y. Times‘ Man Backs Kelly Bill 
Reducing Second Class Postage— 
Present Law Costing Large 
Dailies $400,000 Yearly 


Passage of the Kelly bill, providing 
for a reduction of second class postage 


rates was. urged this week by Louis 
Wiley, business manager, New York 


Times, in a letter addressed to Represen- 
tative Fiorello H. LaGuardia, member 
of the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads in the House of Represen- 
tatives, 

Circulation postage expense of the 
Times has more than tripled since 1917- 
18, Wiley stated in the letter. 

“All newspapers of wide circulation 
are suffering from the high tax imposed 
for. war revenue and paid long after 
peace had been concluded and similar 
taxation removed from other industries,”’ 
he wrote. ‘Request is not made that the 
pre-war basis be restored, only that the 
last two increases in postage be 
rescinded.” 

Mr, Wiley’s letter follows, in part: 

“On Dec. 6, 1923, Congressman M. 
Clyde Kelly reintroduced his bill of last 
year providing for a reduction of sec- 
ond-class postage rates. The new num- 
ber of the bill is ‘H. R. 763.’ 

“The Kelly bill is the only measure 
that promises relief. The high postal 
rates have compelled many publishers to 
cease seeking subscriptions beyond their 
immediate section, since delivering to 
distant points is too expensive. 

“The tendency of the present high rate 
of postage for newspapers is ‘to create 
zones of thought which will operate as a 
stimulant to the promotion of sectional- 
ism, greatly to be discouraged at all 
times. Artificial areas are created and 
publications issued therein have very lit- 
tle circulation outside, 

“The Zone law has imposed penalties 
which have become burdensome, costing 
the larger newspapers nearly $400,000 a 
year each over the postage expense under 
the old second-class rate and with the 
addition of the last two increases mak- 
ing a financial burden. 


“Since the Zone Postal law went into 
effect, the New York newspapers have 
endeavored to meet the additional finan- 
cial expense by transferring thousands 
of pounds of newspaper mail from the 
railway mail service to the railroad and 
expzess companies. Between $200,000 
and $300,000 formerly paid to the Post 
Office Department for the transportation 
of newspapers is now paid by the Times 
to the transportation companies, by rea- 
son of the more advantageous rates 
granted by the latter. 

“Newspaper mail is unlike ordinary 
mail in several important respects. The 
bulk of newspaper circulation is never 
taken through the Post Office at either 
shipping point or destination: it is de- 
livered at the railway station by the pub- 
lisher and upon arrival is taken away by 
the newsdealer. We submit that the 
postal rates should be as low as the ex- 
press charges for the same sérvice. 

“The Kelly bill would not affect the 
zone system nor the free-in-county privi- 
lege enjoyed by small weeklies and 
dailies. The Federal Government would 
still be in receipt of approximately 175 
per cent more than the pre-war rates. 
The reduction would amount to only 
about $8,000,000 as against Post Office 
receipts of about $500,000,000. Lower 
rates would undoubtedly bring back into 
the mails enough tonnage to offset this 
loss. The change would not relieve the 
publishers of one cent of the taxes to 
which all industries are subject in 
common.” 


New Utah Agency Established 


Intermountain Advertising Company 
has established agency offices in the 
American Theatre Building, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Weir Casady is president, 
and Ralph — Kreutzberger, secretary- 
treasurer. 
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DETROIT FREE PRESS announces 
it will immediately start to erect a 
new home, magnificent and huge in ar- 
chitecture, and equipped with the most 
modern newspaper plant possible to ob- 
tain. 
Epitor & PUBLISHER herewith presents 
the sketch of the architects, which de- 
scribes the exterior and suggests a marvel 
among the newspaper establishments of 
the country. 

The building, as the Free Press says, 
is designed to keep pace with the march 
of progress of Detroit and Michigan. It 
will be of stone, steel and concrete, lo- 
cated in the square fronting on Lafayette 
boulevard, and occupying the entire block 
between Wayne and Cass avenues, centre 
of the down-town shopping district, 

Just 12 years ago the Free Press occu- 
pied its present plant, then considered one 
of the best newspaper plants in the coun- 
try, but the vision of that time has been 
completely swept away by the mammoth 
growth of the morning and Sunday news- 
paper, now having 163,981 circulation for 
the daily and 212,108 for the Sunday, fig- 
ures nearly trebling those of 1911. 

Covering a ground area of 27,560 square 
feet, the main building will be six stories 
high, above which will rise in the centre 
a tower of seven additional stories. The 
facing will be of Indiana stone. There 
will be a full basement and sub-basement, 
practically two additional stories. 

While the principal use to which the 
building will be put is that of a home 
for the Free Press, provision is made for 
an office building in connection and. for 
stores and shops. Stores will skirt the 
three sides of the structure except for a 
section occupied as the Free Press count- 
ing room, and for the entire rear section 
of the first floor, with an elevation of a 
story and a.half, which will be used for 
the mailing room. 

A distinctive feature of the latter will 
be a 20-foot covered driveway extending 
the entire length of the building, with 
convenient loading platforms. 

With the presses in the basement, and 
the sub-basement used for paper reels, 
storage, and mechanical appurtenances, 
the Free Press also will occupy the entire 
second and third floors, the former for 
business offices and allied departments and 
the third floor for the editorial rooms and 
composing room. 


ANOTHER DETROIT NEWSPAPER PALACE 
PLANNED BY THE FREE PRESS 


When the new building is ready, it will 

be equipped with a complete new mechan- 
ical equipment. It is planned to discard 
the present equipment. Presses and other 
machinery already have been ordered. 
Unit-type presses, making for maximum 
speed, have been selected. 
‘One feature of the present Free Press 
building the newspaper is loath to give up 
is its model counting room, which is con- 
sidered one of the finest in the world. Tn 
the new building efforts are being made 
to carry out the same idea. 

As indicating the need of the new struc- 
ture the Free Press points out that it re- 
quired 350 tons of newsprint to publish a 
single Sunday edition recently. In 1911 
the average consumption of print paper 
was 378 tons a month. 

The Free Press is now in its 93d year. 


SOUTHERN DAILIES SOLD - 


Hearon and Holland Purchase Spar- 
tanburg (S. C.) Herald-Journal 


Spartanburg (S. C.) Morning Herald 
and Spartanburg Evening Journal: have 
been purchased from A. FE. Gonzales and 
the Columbia (S. C.) State Company by 
Charles O. Hearon, editor, and W. W. 
Holland, business manager, the Herald. 


Both of the new owners have been 
connected with the Herald since 1905, 
when it was purchased by Gonzales, and 
upon purchase of the Journal by the same 
interests in 1913 assumed direction of the 
latter. rj Paks 


Increase for Minneapolis Printers 


A new wage contract, affecting’ ap- 
proximately 250 handmen, with back pay 
from Feb. 9, 1924 to June, 1923, has 
been signed by Minneapolis ne€wspapers 
and printers’ unions. It provides for a 
$2:50 «weekly increase effective June 1, 
1923, and an -additional increase of $2 
per week May 1, 1926. The piece scale 
remains the same as under the former 
contract. The new scale is $45 day and 
$48 night. Rates of $47 day and $50 
night will be effective May 1, 1926, 
Piece scale: rates are: agate, per thou- 
sand, 12 cents days, and 13 cents nights ; 
minion, per thousand ems, 17 cents days, 
and 18 cents nights. 


MORE THINKING, FEWER | 
WORDS NEEDED IN ADS — 


Copy Should Reflect Institution and 
Owner, 


Carroll of Indianapolis 
News Tells Booth Company 


Advertising Men 


What advertising needs is more copy | 
thinking, less copy writing, in the opinion 
of Frank T. Carroll, advertising mana- 
ger, Indianapolis News, who spoke re- 
cently before advertising managers, Booth 
Publishing Company newspapers. He 
scored flamboyant advertising, and de- 
clared newspaper advertising salesmen 
must today be able to help retailers mer- 
chandise their goods. 

“Advertising, which is purely price ap- 
peal, or merely a bargain appeal from 
day to day, does not appeal to women 
who prefer to deal regularly with one 
or two stores exclusively,” Carroll de- 
clared. 

“Every announcement of every retail 
store should reflect the institution as 
such and the owner, even in the store 
catering to the poorer section of the city, 
should endeavor to convey in copy, the 
ideals of service which permeate the 
store. Copy must differ just as individ- 
uals and stores differ, but the conscien- 
tious copy writer must endeavor to sell 
the merchant on the cash register value 
of better storekeeping and better adver- 
tising. 

“Newspaper space is the backbone of 
retail store advertising, An authority 
estimates that 40 cents of each dollar 
spent for all forms of advertising goes 
to the newspapers. The importance of 
newspaper copy, therefore, cannot be 
overestimated, and the newspaper should 
be prepared to give retail merchants 
every assistance in the preparation of 
advertising, 

“We have found it desirable to encour- 
age better copy writing on the part of 
local merchants. We have educated in 
our own office, as service copy writers, 
men whom we have placed in local store 
connections. We have encouraged the 
establishment of local service agencies 
handling the copy writing of local stores 
on service fee basis. The more people 
you can have in your field selling better 
copy to your merchants, the quicker your 
volume will grow. 

“A great asset of the advertising man- 
ager in the development of retail store 
advertising, is an accurate knowledge of 
the annual volume of business of each 
store and the percentage of gross volume 
set aside for advertising, Turnover is 
the basis of retail profit, and advertising 
is the mother of turnover, If you have 
never considered the grasp you would 
have on the local situation, which you 
would have through accurate knowledge 
of the sales volume and advertising per- 
centage of your local stores, don’t lose 
any time in getting up.a card index and 
securing this information. You will have 
to be diplomatic, persevering and persis- 
tent, but when you -get this information 
you.can estimate just what your paper 
should accomplish in the local field. 

“You can educate the ignorant and 
inspire the unambitious merchant and 
make of him a worthy: customer, but you 
can’t. afford to lend the, support of your 
columns to the crook. Keep him out and 
kill his copy, and eventually his place 
will be taken by.a reputable merchant 
who can use advertising successfully.” 


Dayton News Opens New Plant 


Formal opening and inspection of the 
new Dayton (O,) Daily News plant was 
held Feb. 2, when it was estimated 50,000 
persons passed in an almost continuous 
line through the various. departments. 
Former Gov. James M. Cox, owner, was 
at the head -of the reception. line through- 
out the day. Despite the press of visitors, 
News employes got out 5 regular editions 
on time, the usual Sunday edition, and 
made preparations for “extras” on- the 
death of Woodrow Wilson, 


The 2,036 dailies of the U. S. had a 
total net paid daily circulation of 31,453,- 
683 copies in 1923. 
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GAINST DECEPTIVE ADVERTISING 
COST $600,000 LAST YEAR 


Daily Newspapers Among Heaviest Backers of National 
Vigilance Committee in Nation-Wide Effort 
to Protect Public’s Pocketbook 


LEAN honest trade 


advertising, 


methods, truthful statements, business 
betterment ! 


This wholesome 


idea of ethical 
advertising con- 
trol through 


newspapers has 
swept the coun- 
try since its ori- 
gin 12 years ago, 
according to Ken- 
neth Barnard, 


chairman, Na- 
tional Vigilance 
Committee, and 


B. L. Shinn, of 
the Vigilance 
staff, who de- 
clared to EnpiTor 
& PUBLISHER 
this week that 1,700 daily newspapers are 
now actively working with the commit- 
tee in its “Truth in Advertising” cam- 
paign. 

“Contributions to the movement from 
publishers total from $150,000 to $200,- 
000 annually,’ Barnard said. “News- 
papers are among the heaviest investors, 
spending huge sums to keep their col- 
umns free from misleading statements 
and fraudulent copy. 

“T don’t believe there is a single news- 
paper of any size in this country, which 
is not giving us some co-operation,” he 
said. ‘We spent $600,000 last year to 
advance this great cause.” 

But giving their money is not the most 
important way in which newspaper pub- 
lishers are working today to make ad- 
vertisers truthfully describe their mer- 
chandise in advertising copy, the repre- 
sentatives of the Vigilance Committee 
pointed out. 

“By giving publicity to activities of 
fraudulent advertisers, newspapers have 
especially aided the ‘truth-in-advertis- 
ing’ movement,” Shinn declared. 

“Newspapers printed as news the man- 
ner in which Dr. Cook and other oil 
promoters defrauded the public. They 
went further than the mere narration of 
news, the big names involved, of course, 
making the matter an important news 
story. They held the entire matter up as 
a warning to readers not to be hood- 
winked in the future. 

“Then newspaper publishers are show- 
ing us continuous co-operation by sub- 
mitting copy to us which, they feel, is 
fraudulent or misleading, and asking the 
opinion of the committee,” Shinn con- 
tinued. 

“Newspapers, as a whole, were one of 
the foremost factors in aiding the Vigil- 
ance Committee to induce manufacturers 
and dealers in furs to describe garments 
made thereof by their true name—for 
example, calling Hudson seal, according 
to its nature, dyed muskrat.” 

Other ways by which newspapers are 
working for business betterment were 
cited by the Vigilance representatives as 
follows: 

Refusing bogus representation of bank- 
rupt and fire sales. 

Curbing of the exaggerated compara- 
tive price claims ‘in cloths and house- 
furnishings. 

Compelling ‘money back if not satis- 
fied” advertisers to live up to their 
guarantee. Many newspapers maintain 
complaint departments to adjust claims 
where money has not’ been’ refunded. 

Insisting that “seconds” and imperfect 
merchandise be advertised as such. Five 
years ago “seconds” were never adver- 
tised as “seconds.” 

“The day of deceptive and fake ad- 
vertising is rapidly passing,” Barnard de- 
clared. “Newspapers, through censor- 
ship of their own advertising columns, 
have been of tremendous aid in the 
evolution of advertising. Destructive 
users of newspaper space, by insistence 
of the publishers, are giving way to 


KENNETH BARNARD 


constructive advertisers. ‘‘Reader con- 
fidence: in. advertising has been greatly 
strengthened by the present attitude of 
the American press. 

“All along the line, we note an in- 
creasing desire on the part of daily news- 
papers to co-operate in the promotion of 
truth in advertising. 

From a great variety of sources, com- 
plaints of dishonest advertising come into 
the hands of the commitee. These com- 
plaints are carefully investigated and the 
advertisers advised to modify their copy. 
Facts are uncovered to replace gross mis- 
statements. 

Then, if advertisers 


persist in un- 


for 
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portant departments of the business 


office is the censorship department, the 
duty of which is to safeguard the ad- 
vertising columns from misprepresenta- 
tion, fraud and othewise objectionable 
matter. 

“The responsibility of a mewspaper 
for the presentation to its readers of ad- 
vertisements which tell the truth without 
exaggeration is as great as the obligation 
which governs the publication of news. 

“Newspapers which exercise the great- 
est care in the scrutiny and censorship 
of advertising have found that the pur- 
chasing power of their columns increases 
in’ ratio to the censorship exercised. 
Readers of a newspaper which recognizes 
its responsibility for the presentation of 
advertising, without misrepresentation 
and extravagant claims, place a confi- 
dence in the newspaper they read which 
is extended to the advertiser and re- 
flected in profitable business both to the 
newspaper and the advertiser.” 

The rules of the New York Times, 
regarding the acceptability of advertising 


U. S. DAILIES PRESENTING UNITED FRONT 
IN WAR ON FRAUDULENT ADS 


M 


for truth in advertising. 


ORE than 1700 newspapers in the United States are fighting 


Publishers are spending a huge sum yearly to keep their ad- 
vertising columns clean from misleading statements and dishonest 


copy. 
Newspapers, 


through censorship of theiradvertising columns, 


have been of tremendous aid in the progressive evolution of 


advertising. 
Last year $600,000 was spent in efforts to promote truth in 


advertising in the United States. 
heavy contributors to this fund. 


Publishers of newspapers were 


Many of the larger newspapers have drawn up rigid censor- 
ship rules of their own, creating reader confidence. The tend- 
ency in leading newspaper offices is toward the elimination of 


the dishonest trader. 


The day of deceptive and fake advertising is rapidly passing. 


truthfulness, the facts, are sent, in the 


form of a bulletin, to every newspa- 
per of the United States in towns 
of 3,000 populatiun and more. The 


National Vigilance Committee does not 
attempt to stand over these newspapers 
with a club and compel them to close 
their advertising columns to the decep- 
tive advertiser, who pays good, albeit 
dishonestly earned, money for space. 

“Tt isn’t necessary” as Barnard put 
it, “for newspaper publishers are daily 
proving themselves our greatest allies. 

“What we ate now aiming to do,” he 
continued, “is to.educate advertisers to 
understand the value of truthful, con- 
structive copy. Naturally, the co-cpera- 
tion of newspapers in this is absolutely 
vital. Publishers realize this,,and ure 
responding today as never before. We 
are working together in an endeavor to 
get all advertisers to describe truthfully, 
what they have to sell. 

“Tn expending $600,000 last year the 
committee found there was hardly any 
field or industry which did not gladly 
contribute. to the.fund. Newspapers, of 
course, were among our heaviest backers. 

“Wherever there is a Better Business 
Bureau, the newspaper publishers will 
be found to be the greatest backers.” 

3arnard pointed out as two outstand- 
ing examples of. newspapet co-operation 
the attitude which has been taken by 
the newspapers of Boston and San 
Francisco. 

Quite apart from the activities of the 
National Vigilance Committees and the 
40 Better Business Bureaus, situated in 
the leading cities of the country, many 
of the larger newspapers have drawn up 
rigid censorship rules of their own, creat- 
ing reader confidence, Barnard pointed 
out. As “fair examples” he cited the 
New York Times and the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune. 

“The tendency in leading newspaper 
offices is toward the elimination of the 
dishonest trader. 

“On the Times, one of the most im- 


are embodied in an Index Expurgatorius, 
reading as follows: 

1. Fraudulent or 
ments. 

2. Offers of something of value for 
nothing; advertisements that make false, 
unwarranted or exaggerated claims. 

3. Advertisements that are ambig- 
uous in wording and which may mislead. 

4. Attacks of a personal character ; 
advertisements that make uncalled for 
reflections on competitors or competitive 
goods. 

5. Advertisements holding out the 
prospect of large guaranteed dividends 
or excessive profits. 

6. Bucket shops and offerings of fi- 
nancial prospects. 

7. Advertisements that indecent, 
vulgar, suggestive, repulsive or offensive, 
either in theme or treatment. 


doubtful advertise- 


are 


8. Matrimonial offers; -fortune tell- 
ing; massage. 

9. Objectionable medical advertising 
and offers of free medical treatment; 


advertising that makes remedial, relief, 
or curative claims, either directly or by 
inference, not justified by the facts or 
common experience. 

10. Advertising of products contain- 
ing habit forming or dangerous drugs. 
11. Want advertisements which 
quest money for sample or articles. 
12. Any .other advertising that may 
cause money loss to the reader, or in- 
jury in health or morals, or loss of con- 
fidence in reputable advertising and honor 
able business, or which is regarded by 

the Times as unworthy. 

In New York most of the newspapers 
are co-operating with the Better Business 
3ureau, H. J. Kenner, chairman, declar- 
ed. This is especially true, he said, in 
regard to financial advertising. 


re= 


“The New York Times, the Herald, 
the World,.the Brooklyn Eagle, the 


Daily News, and the American all have 
voluntarily excluded advertising, which 
the bureau had exposed as fraudulent,” 
Kenner declared. 
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BANKS SPENDING 40 
MILLIONS FOR ADS 


Annual Total Will Double in 10 Years, 
Prentiss Tells N. Y. Agency Men 
—Says Advertising Increases 


Credit 


Bankers are beginning to realize more 
and more that newspaper advertising is 
a live,.tangible asset, and in another 10 
years will undoubtedly have doubled 
their present $40,000,000 expenditure in 
this direction, John W. Prentiss, presi- 
dent, Investment Bankers’ Association of 
America, told members of the New York 
Council of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies at a luncheon in 
New York, Feb. 14. 

“Advertising increases a firm’s credit 
from a banker’s standpoint, and he is 
much more willing to buy securities and 
deal with a firm known through its ad- 
vertising than one which is not,” he said. 

Mr. Prentiss quoted figures showing 
the amount of money spent in financial 
advertising last year in the New York 
newspapers, as follows: 

Times, $1,897,000; Herald, $517,000; 
Tribune, $495,000; American, $416,000; 
World, $292,000; Sun & Globe, $414,000; 
Evening Post, $318,000; Evening Mail, 
$114,000; Evening Journal, $156,000, and 
Evening World, $62,000. 

“Tn financial advertising particularly, 
there is the great necessity for the strict- 
est kind of honesty, and millions have 
been lost through misleading financial ad- 
vertising,” the banker declared. “I can- 
not commend too highly the excellent work 
of the A. A. C. W. and the Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus in the different cities of 
the country. We have committees who 
co-operate with the Better Business 
Bureaus to every extent possible. No 
financial advertising is accepted by either 
Chicago or Pittsburgh newspapers, until 
it has been passed upon by a committee 
composed of advertising men and invest- 
ment bankers. At the next meeting of 
the Board of Governors of the Invest- 
ment Bankers’ Association of America, 
. shall recommend that a committee be 
appointed to confer with a committee 
from the A. ‘A. C.. W.” 

Mr. Prentiss gave a brief history of 
the Investment Bankers’ Association of 
America, stating that it was organized 
13 years ago, and is composed of 600 


private banking firms, with offices in 
nearly 1,000 cities throughout the 
country. 


Woodworth Controls N.Y. News Bureau 


Melvin J. Woodworth, chairman, New 
York ‘News Bureau Association execu- 
tive committee, announced Feb. 8, he had 
acquired all stock of the association with 
the exception of a small minority inter- 
est, having purchased the holdings of 
Morgan J. O’Brien, William H. Hurst, 
George W. Hurst, and Edward Rasco- 
var. This purchase carries with it con- 
trol of the Central News Ltd., London, 


held by the bureau for several years. 


Endorse $100,000 Ad Campaign 


\ national advertising campaign, in- 
volving-a fund of $100,000, was endorsed 
by the (Missouri Valley Tent and Awning 
Manufacturers’ Association, meeting at 
Kansas City, Mo., recently. The drive is 
being conducted by the entire industry 
and is to run 3 years. Emerson E. Pease, 
Providence, R. 1., is president of the 
National Tent and Awning Association. 


A. P. to Move This Month 


Associated Press will move its New 
York headquarters from 51 Chambers 
street to 383 Madison avenue, the last 


of this month, and will occupy the entire 
6th floor of that building. The new of- 
fices will be open for business March 3, 


Salt Lake Daily Adds Section 
A weekly agricultural section has been 
added by. the Salt Lake City (Utah) 
Tribune. 
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NEWSPAPER SPACE ENLISTED TO MAKE 
TEA “AMERICA’S COCKTAIL” 


India Growers’ $200,000 Campaign Launched in 19 Eastern 
Dailies—Retailer ‘‘Tie-Up” Urged—To Attack 
Mid-West Next Year 


By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


WHILE Teapot Dome occupies the 

spotlight at Washington, the “teapot 
dome” in the average home is just about 
to attract more attention than in the past 
from thousands of housewives. 

The Growers of India Tea within a 
few days have launched a co-operative 
campaign, which uses the newspapers eX- 
clusively, and which, as time goes on, is 
certain to stimulate greater interest in the 
drinking of tea in America. Compared 
with coffee, the sale of tea is undeveloped 
in this part of the world. 

Instead of attempting to cover the 
United States as a whole with small na- 
tional magazine space, the growers have 
elected to concentrate for the present on 
New England, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, large population-areas, and make a 
really impressive newspaper showing, 

These papers will be used: 

At Philadelphia: Enquirer, 
Record, North American. 

At New York: Times, Journal, Amer- 
ican, Herald, Sun-Globe, Telegram and 
Evening Mail, Journal of Commerce, New 
York Commercial, Morning and Evening 
World, Tribune. 

In Brooklyn: Standard Union, Eagle. 


Bulletin, 


In Boston: Herald-Traveler, Post, 
Globe. 
The newspapers are co-operating in 


merchandising the idea to the trade. In 
addition, a large broadside, printed in 
black and blue, entitled, “How we are 
helping YOU to sell more India Tea,” has 
gone out to the trade, having been mailed 
to every grocer in America. 

After explaining that the campaign 
would start Feb. 1 (which it did), the 
broadside outlined, in part: 

“Our advertising will persuade your 
customers to try India Tea—and once they 
have tried it—they will become regular 
customers at your store... . 

“The districts which this great cam- 
paign will cover include New York, Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia. They contain mil- 
lions of potential tea drinkers who only 
require to be convinced of the merits of 
India Tea in order to become regular 
drinkers. Our advertisements will con- 
vince them! Will you help persuade them 
to give India Tea a trial? 

“Try India Tea yourself and you will 
realize how surely the demand for it will 
grow once your customers have been per- 
suaded to try it. 'We will help you to do 
the persuading. Repeat orders will fol- 
low naturally. 

“Don’t wait until the demand starts. 
Get your stock of India Tea Blends NOIW 
—and be ready to supply your customers. 
Remember, one trial makes a regular cus- 
tomer. Tell them to drink India Tea.” 

The per capita consumption of tea in 
Great Britain is 9 pounds in a year. The 
per capita consumption in the United 
States is but a part of one pound. This 
shows the need of educational advertis- 
ing. 

Sir Charles Higham, the English ad- 
vertising agent, in a recent trip to the 
United States, spoke before the Tea As- 
sociation of New York, wholesale grocers, 
retailers, chain store men, advertising 
clubs and other organizations, to whom 
he drove home the story of the campaign 
under way. 

All along the line, the Britisher was 
aided by various newspapers and by 
William H. Rankin, president of the 
William H. Rankin Company, New York 
and Chicago, American associate, which 
is placing the schedule. 

In an address before the Six Point 
League, Higham stated that this co-opera- 
tive tea campaign is but the forerunner 
of many more newspaper campaigns of 
other British interests, and he predicted 
that firms with which he himself is in 
touch should be spending $5,000,000 with- 
in 5 years. He termed the American 


press the greatest educational force in the 
world, a view corroborated by Mr. Ran- 
kin, who pointed out that a full page in 
newspapers can be put into millions of 
homes at a cost of a half-cent per home. 

The campaign of the India tea growers 
will be extended to the Middle West next 
year, it is stated. 

The tea planters of India years ago re- 
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quested the government to assess a tax 
upon the growers on every hundred 
weight of tea that left the country. Last 
March the act was renewed for 5 years 
more, the amount to be about 10c on 
every hundred weight of tea leaving 
India. 

“The act which allows the collection of 
this fund specifically states that the money 
is to be used only for popularizing tea 
drinking,” Sir Charles Higham stated. 
“Each month the India government noti- 
fies the planter who shipped tea of the 
amount of his shipment, and asks him to 
send a check for the amount of the tax. 
This money is turned over at definite 
periods to a group of planters known as 
the India Tea Cess Committee. Expen- 
ditures are made under direction of the 
India Tea Growers’ Association. 

“Last fall this association sent to the 
United States a commissioner to investi- 
gate the best method of popularizing tea. 
He reported that advertising was the best 
way of convincing the American public 
of the merits of any good article. I was 
invited to tell the Indian Tea Growers’ 
Association of London what kind of ad- 
vertising they ought to do in the United 
States and I immediately said newspaper 
advertising was not the most econom- 
ical means of reaching the greatest num- 
ber of people in the shortest time, but un- 
doubtedly the most profitable. 

“From east of Suez, we get the first 
government in the world to collect a tax 
on the product which it produces in order 
to sell more of the product in the world 
market. 

“We shall not directly or indirectly 
talk of any other tea that may be for sale, 
nor shall we discourage the drinking of 
coffee or any other commodity. We be- 
lieve the American people would do well 
to take four o’clock tea both in the office 
and factory for this very important rea- 
son: it is found out in Great Britain that 
prior to the workman taking his four 
o’clock tea, he is only 60 to 80 per cent 
efficient, whereas by having the tea it 
bucks him up to render 100 per cent effi- 
ciency and makes him a happier work- 
man. 

“One of the reasons there is not more 
tea drunk in the United States is that 
many places do not make it properly. Tea 
is really the least harmful and most 
stimulating non-intoxicating drink in the 
world, I am certain it is going to be 
America’s cocktail.” 


So far, $200,000 has been appropriated 
for use in America. It is expected that 
over a 5-year period the total expenditure 
will be well above $1,000,000. 

While the advertisements seek to popu- 
larize India Tea without reference to any 
special brand, it was hoped that some of 
the tea package people would recognize 
the value of getting out a special packate 
of India Tea which would reap the bene- 
fit to some extent of the general advertis~ 
ing. Already Austin-Nichols & Co., larg- 
est wholesale grocers, are putting out as 
fast as they can get labels and packages a 
Sunbeam India Tea in packages of 1% 
and 4 ounces. This probably will be cov- 
ered by a special advertising campaign 
within a short time. 

The co-operative campaign of the grow- 
ers is being sold to the factors in the trade 
by full pages in the Tea and Coffee Trade 
Journal and the Spice Mill. 

The newspaper advertising, written by 
Sir Charles Higham, appears once a week 
during the year in the list of papers pre- 
viously given. The space varies from 195 
to 540 lines. 

“Serve TEA tomorrow!” coaxes’ one 
advertisement. 


SS 
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Full directions for ‘‘home brewing’’—of the right 

sort—are being printed as part of the India 

Tea Growers’ newspaper campaign to popularize 
tea as an American drink, 


ee 
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“No other beverage gives the same 
mental and physical stimulation as tea. It 
is absolutely pure—no adulteration. It is 
harmless in its effect. It refreshes and 
invigorates. 

“Your guests will appreciate your 
thoughtfulness if you serve tea. But be 
sure it is INDIA TEA or a blend con- 
taining India Tea. You can get it at any 
good store. 

“About one-half the world’s supply of 
Tea comes from India and on the India 
Tea Bush grows the finest Orange Pekoe 
in the world, 

“Issued by the growers of India Tea,” 

The value of tea as an afternoon drink, 
tea as a man’s drink and how to make tea 
are the subject of other pieces of copy. 

One advertisement, showing a teapot 
below the headline, gives in detail direc- 
tions for making tea, 


COLORADO TO ADVERTISE 


121 Newspapers Backing Co-opera- 
tive State-Wide Campaign 


One hundred and twenty-one news- 
Papers of Colorado will serve as the 
media for a new state-wide advertising 
campaign initiated recently by the Colo- 
rado Editorial Association, the purpose 
of which jis to Promote co-operation 
among all the sections of the state to- 
ward the upbuilding of the state as a 
whole. 

The campaign consists of small-space 
Co-operative copy, run twice a week in 
newspapers of the state, half the space to 
be devoted to good-will copy, the other 
half to the names of subscrihers to the 
campaign. 

Fifty Denver merchants, representing 
the strongest local concerns, have alJ- 
ready signed up. The campaign is being 
handled by George T. Haubrich, secre- 
tary, Colorado Editorial] Association, 


California County Using Dailies 


Stanislaus County (Cal.) Development 
Board has proved the efficiency of news- 
paper advertising with a $30,000 cam- 
paign, appearing in dailies in Los Angeles 
and other cities in the southern part of 
the state, E. 1. Sherman, editor, Mo- 
desto News, is chairman of the campaign 
committee. The copy aims to place the 
merits of moderately-priced irrigated 
land before easterners wishing to locate 
in the section, 


Kansas Has New Sunday Paper 


Commencing Feb, 2, the Iola (Kan.) 
Register began publication of a Sunday 
morning newspaper, discontinuing the 
Saturday evening issue. No extra charge 
is being made for advertising in the Sun- 
day edition. 


NEW AD CONTEST PLAN 
AIDS SMALL STORES 


Puzzle Idea, Launched Through Co- 
operative Space, Proved Success 
in Jersey City—Originated 
by New York Ad Man 


All cities have their “down-town shop- 
ping districts.” Merchants ‘of this sec- 
tion are consistent newspaper advertisers, 
and grow plump in purse and paunch. 

The “lean and hungry look” of Cas- 
sius is, as everyone knows, confined to 
the owner of the small shop up-town. | 
He does not advertise. Representatives 
of the local newspaper’s advertising de- 
partment call in vain. Who has not 
heard the reply: “It’s the right idea, but 
I can’t afford it.” 

Yet the small up-town shop keeper 
usually has something very worth while 
to sell and therefore to advertise. Nine 
times out of ten he knows it, too, and 
will tell you all about it, in a most con- 
fiding manner. 

“I don’t have to pay the high rents 
which bother my down-town colleagues,” 
he will tell you. “Naturally, therefore, 
I can sell my goods much cheaper than 
they can. 

“We are a small organization. I, the 
owner, wait on customers myself. We 
have a more personal service to offer 
than the over-grown giants of down- 
town. 

“Tf I could only get people to come 
into my store, I’ could easily prove my 
point. 

“Advertise? I cannot. It would cost 
too much to buy the convincing copy 
necessary.” 

Max J. Klein, New York advertising 
man, has copyrighted a campaign, which, 
at small cost to a group of up-towners, 
gives them a full page in the local news- 
paper, and what is more important, brings 
people into the stores, offering owners 
their long sought opportunity to “prove 
the point.” 

Klein tried out the stunt in Jersey City 
recently with success. He is planning to 
carry it to all cities in the United States. 

The Klein idea hinges on a contest 
with a prize award. In one up-town 
shopping district, Klein secured the busi- 
ness cards of 20 store owners, These 
cards were cut up, forming a puzzle, 
which ‘was reproduced in the full page 
newspaper copy. 

Rules of the contest provided that the 
“cut up” be arranged so that the names 
of the merchants could be read. Then 
the contestant was to go to the 
merchants whose names they had suc- 
ceeded in solving, get his business card, 
and make a list of the various items, ap- 
pearing in the store window. 

Prizes were awarded from the stage of 
a local theater. The management of the 
theater paid for the full page advertising 
copy. More than 3,000 contestants took 
part, in efforts to win prizes totaling 
$100. 

A few weeks later the “stunt” was 
varied and used in another section of the 
city. Photographs were taken showing 
a section of the window displays of 20 
merchants on a certain up-town avenue. 
Those entering the competition were re- 
quired to cut from the newspaper ad- 
vertisement the 20 sections and paste 
each section on the business card of the 
merchant. 

Both contests brought large crowds to 
the stores up-town, and Klein reports 
“everybody happy.” 


Judge Dismisses Libel Suit 


Libel suit brought by J. Edgar Ross 
against M. D. Witter, publisher, Brawley 
(Cal.) News, has been dismissed by 
Judge Franklin J. Cole, Imperial County 
Superior Court. The suit grew out of 
articles printed in the News regarding 
an altercation Ross had with the Fourth 
Liberty Loan Committee of (Brawley in 
1918, when he was tarred and feathered. 
Damages of $60,000 were sought. 


There are 547 
the United States, 


Sunday newspapers in 
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‘NEWSPAPERS’ NEGLECT OF PROOFROOM 
MENACES FUTURE EFFICIENCY | 


“Human Encyclopedias” Who 


Graduated from Composing 


Room a Few Years Ago Go and Leave Unfilled Places— 
Enforced Bad Practices Foster Inaccuracy RE, 


By HARRY R. DAWLEY 


EprrorraL Note—Mr. Dawley, a mem- 
ber of the New York Times proofreading 
staff, has had experience in all depart- 
ments of newspaper work. He is secre- 
tary of the newly-formed New York 
Society of Proofreaders. 

ECENTLY a. critical reader whose 

eye had been assailed by a succession 

of errors in his favorite newspaper wrote 
to the editor and asked, “What has be- 
come of all the proofreaders?” For 
some reason—quite likely because he did 
not know—the editor made no attempt 
to enlighten his correspondent. Yet this 
is a question that soon must be answered, 
and by the newspaper publishers them- 
selves, if the typographical excellence of 
their publications is to be maintained; for 
it is undeniable that the proficient news- 
paper proofreader is rapidly becoming 
extinct and soon will be only a tradition 
if his grievances are not recognized and 
corrective measures applied. 

If at some future time newspaper pub- 
lishers shall have reason to suspect that 
their proofrooms are failing to function 
with the expected efficiency, and they 
shall wish to trace the cause, the trail 
will lead inevitably to their own thres- 
hold; they will discover that they have 
neglected one of the most essential ad- 
juncts of the publishing business ; that 
they have withdrawn the incentive which 
in former years induced printing crafts- 
men of the highest intelligence to seek 
to equip themselves for this work, and 
that in so doing they have throttled their 
only source of supply. 

This condition is regarded as an in- 
controvertible fact and is so deeply em- 
bedded in the minds of the newspaper 
proofreaders of New York City that 
they have formed an organization, known 
as the New York Society of Proof- 
readers, for the purpose of bringing it 
to the attention of the publishers and in- 
viting their co-operation in correcting it. 
It is believed that if the employers can 
be prevailed upon to devote sufficient 
thought to this detail of their business it 
can be demonstrated clearly that the po- 
tentialities of a properly functioning 
proofroom, as affecting both accuracy and 
economy, are far greater than they seem 
to realize. 

The mental equipment of the competent 
newspaper proofreader embraces the en- 
tire field of human endeavor. His knowl- 
edge must be far-reaching and accurate, 
and it must be instantly available. Too 
frequent recourse to reference books takes 
time, and things must of necessity move 
rapidly in a daily newspaper office. Poli- 
tics, art, literature, history, finance, 
sports, music, the drama, names and dates 
are the fields in which the proofreader 
labors. Names of persons in the public 
eye, from those that appear in the So- 
cial Register to those that decorate the 
blotter of the police court; a precise 
knowledge of the English language, a 
keen sense of discrimination in the use of 
words, ability to spell and divide words 
correctly—all these things, and more, con- 
stitute the mental reservoir upon which 
he draws and without which he would be 
unable to perform his exacting work. He 
must be abreast of current events and 
have at his immediate command an 
abundance of information that can be ac- 
quired only through close observation and 
constant contact with the records of the 
world’s daily happenings. 

There is. no occupation that comes 
nearer to being a profession, without ac- 


tually being one, than that of the proof- 
In exactitude of performance 
A man may 
the stages of learning 


reader. 
few, if any, trades equal his. 
pass through all 


of the proofroom. An alert and active 
mind and a peculiar adaptability for the 
work will serve where higher education 
alone will fail. This has been demon- 
strated many times, notably in the case 
of one of the largest printing establish- 
ments in New York city, where college 
men were substituted for printer proof- 
readers and the experiment resulted in 
failure. The writer recalls another in- 
stance, on the Herald in the time of Ben- 
nett, where an Oxford University man, a 
master of several languages and of un- 
doubtedly superior intellectual attain- 
ment, was given a trial at proofreading, 
and was dismissed after applying his 
talents for less than two hours. 

There are mechanical and other de- 
tails of the art of reading proof which, 
generally, only the printer proofreader 
seems able to grasp. While it is true 
that occasionally a non-printer proof- 
reader who has attained a satisfactory de- 
gree of competency may be found, the in- 
stances are so rare that they stand out 
conspicuously as exceptions; and in every 
one of these instances, inquiry reveals, 
success has been due to the most unusual 
adaptability supplemented by years of 
training as a copyholder under the guid- 
ance of a proficient printer proofreader. 

Good proofreaders are not so plentiful 
now as they were in the days antedating 


and for a number of yeatsfallowing the 
advent of the typesetting machine. The 
best of those remaining are the product 
of the favorable conditions that prevailed 
in the years of Bennett, Dana, Pulitzer 
and Reid, who regarded their proofread- 
ers so highly that they voluntarily paid 
them well above the prevailing union 
wage scale. In those days the ambition 
of the aspiring printer was promotion to 
the proofroom because of the inducement 
of augmented financial return for his ef- 
fort: but today the printer has no such 
aspiration; he is content to remain at his 
case or his keyboard; indeed, he has no 
choice in the matter, for there is nothing 
within the narrow limits of his trade 
horizon to which he may aspire. Offer 
him a trial in the proofroom to determine 
his adaptability, and he will smile know- 
ingly and decline with thanks. For why 
should he voluntarily impose upon him- 
self the exacting, nerve and eye-destroy- 
ing responsibilities of a proof desk when 
he can command the same emolument by 
remaining contentedly where he is? 
When it is realized that the newspaper 
proofreader is the final arbiter standing 
between the finished product of the pub- 
lisher and the public which he serves, it 
seems quite incomprehensible that of all 
the departments that enter into the pro- 
cess of making a great newspaper the 
proofroom is given the least attention 
and the proofreader is the least under- 
stood. There is no other part of the me- 
chanical process of newspaper making 
that calls for so great concentration and 
the expenditure of so much nervous 
energy as that of proofreading. Bad 
manuscript must be deciphered, errors of 
fact corrected, writers helped over bad 
spots that have escaped the vigilance ot 


the copy editor; typographical errors 
must be “caught,” punctuation made in- 
telligible, capitalization and spellings 


THE REPORTERS 


They are ordinary men like you and 
You’d find it hard to spot them in a 


me; 
mob; 


But when anything occurs on land or sea 
They’re pretty sure to be right on the job. 
They’re ready for a wedding or a war, 

A murder, an election, or a cruise. 

They feed on trouble, then come back for more, 
The snappy lads who gather in the news. 


Oh, in England they call ’em the pressmen, 
The boys with the pencils and pads, 
Those pushing, ubiquitous, sometimes iniquitous 


Fresh, irrepressible lads. 


We call them, on this 


side, reporters, 


But what is a name more or less, 
To those dashing, spectacular, wise and oracular, 
Clever young men of the press. 


If the British should unearth a Russian plot, 


Or the Turks should start 


a rumpus with the Greeks, 


You will find a bright reporter on the spot 


Who has known about the 


thing for weeks and weeks. 


If a chorus girl should shoot ‘a millionaire, 
Or a foreign Prince should wed a movie queen, 
You can bet your life that some reporter’s there 


Collecting facts and pictures of the scene. 


Where angels fear to tread they rush right in. 
They do not dread the devil nor his wife. 

You snub ’em and they greet you with a grin, 

Then they ask you for the story of your life. 


They can scent a crime or scandal miles 
They can hear through walls of iron if they 


away; 
choose; 


But we couldn’t do without ’em for a day— 
The snappy lads who gather in the news. 


So here’s to the gallant reporters, 
The boys with the pencils and pads, 
The calm, undisturbable, cool, imperturbable 


Nervy, inquisitive lads. 


Eact time that we pick up a paper 
Their valorous deeds we should bless, 
The bold, reprehensible, brave, indispensable 


afforded by our educational institutions, 
from entrance into the primary school to 
graduation from the university, and still 


be absolutely lacking in the requirements 


Sensible lads of the press. 
FLACCUS in The Conning Tower, New York World. 
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made uniform, word divisions made cor- 
rectly. The field for error is limitless, 
and the proofreader is held strictly ac- 
countable. 

It should be remembered, too, that all 
this work must be done very rapidly. 
Time is the governing element in a daily 
newspaper proofroom, speed and accuracy 
being absolutely essential. The proof- 
room is no place for the phlegmatic or 
slow-minded individual, and any relaxa- 
tion of the tension under which the reader 
works is an invitation to error. 

The conscientious proofreader takes as 
much pride in the quality of his product 
as does any other specialist who produces 
an article to be placed before the public 
for approval, and experience has taught 
him that the quality of his product can 
be maintained only under the most favor- 
able working conditions. That, concisely, 
is the reason why the proofreader is op- 
posed to the practice known as “hors- 
ine” and seeks to effect its abolishment. 
“Horsing,” it may be explained, means 
that the reader shall read the proof and 
follow the copy without the aid of a 
copyholder. The practice is resorted to 
in the “rush” hours, on the theory that 
it facilitates rapidity, but that it does so 
is fairly questionable; there is no doubt, 
however, that it is further invitation to 
inaccuracy. Entirely aside from the ex- 
tra physical and mental effort required 
to perform this character of intellectual 
gymnastics (although that is no incon- 
siderable factor), the proofreader knows 
that the inferior quality of the work 
turned out under these conditions is a 
direct reflection upon himself as a master 
of his calling and that in turn it results 
detrimentally to the publication per- 
mitting or requiring the practice. It 
works to the detriment of the publisher 
not wholly because of the errors which 
escape detection by even the most vigilant 
reader, but, what should be of still 
greater moment to the employer, because 
it tends to destroy the morale of his 
force and results ultimately in less work 
and more costly errors. 

A feature of the practice of “horsing” 
that is regarded as unfair by those read- 
ers who are required to do the greater 
part of it is that almost invariably it is 
assigned to men whose output is greatest 
and whose accuracy is best established ; 
whose knowledge of what is going on in 
the world is most comprehensive, and who 
therefore most safely may be trusted un- 
assisted to detect misstatements of fact, 
misspelled proper names and incorrect 
dates, localities and figures. Among 
proofreaders, as in other callings, there 
are degrees of proficiency; with the dif- 
ference, however, that in other pursuits 
those who excel in proficiency are re- 
warded, while in newspaper proofrooms 
they are penalized by being required 
to handle the most exacting work with- 
out any recognition therefor whatever ; 
and the less skillful, who have not yet 
attained their full capacity for rapid and 
correct work, receive the same compen- 
sation as the old, experienced and almost 
infallible proofreader, the product of 
other days, who still is the backbone of 
every newspaper proofroom in New 
York city. 

It is quite incomprehensible to the old 
proofreader why the employers have per- 
mitted to arise a condition which threat- 
ens to embarrass them seriously if cor- 
rective measures are not applied; and the 
only logical way to apply these measures 
seems to be to restore conditions that 
will encourage intelligent young men who 
are practical printers, to equip them- 
selves. to become candidates for the re- 
cruitment of the proofreading forces. 
If this process of rehabilitating the proof- 
rooms were to be inaugurated at once, 
the results would begin to be apparent 
none too soon to meet the situation that 
is rapidly developing. 


Newspaper Man Broadcasting 


William T. Ellis, who writes a Sun- 
day School lesson for more than 75 news- 
papers, is now broadcasting a supple- 
mental lesson every Saturday night from 
Station WFI, Strawbridge & Clothier, 
Philadelphia, 395 meters. Dr. Ellis goes 
“on the air” at nine o’clock every Sat- 
urday night. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


The New Public Service 


VI—THIS IS 1924—-WHAT’S THE DATE OF YOUR 
CLASSIFIED SALES TACTICS? 


By BASIL 


TT ENTY-FIVE years ago an auto- 
mobile was a curiosity, an amuse- 
ment and a subject for jokes.’ But today 
the automobile is so generally used’ it is 
almost a symbol of our civilization. 

Forty years ago the telephone was an 
amazing sort of plaything, interesting, 
unique, but with no practical’ possibilities 
that many people could see. Afid today 
the telephone is one of the great public 
services in the lives of evetyone. 

These instances may seem to indicate 
that people generally are unusually short- 
sighted and slow to appreciate a new 
service that is put into their hands. But 
if this seems to ‘be the conclusion, it is 
well to remember that when the automo- 
bile and the telephone first appeared: on 
the modern horizon, neither of them was 
adapted to genuine service, either mechan- 
ically or economically. The automobile 
was a slow, noisy, dangerous vehicle. The 
telephone was a single line connecting two 
sets of instruments. The useful, economic 
and service factors of these two great in- 
ventions were gradually developed and, 
as this took place, people everywhere 


came to use them more and: more, until 


today we find them at the very center of 
our everyday lives. 
\nd these considerations lead us to 


other matters that are much nearer 
home—from our point of view. They 
suggest two things: the difficulties, and at 
the same time, the possibilities of the de- 
velopment of the modern idea in class- 
ified advertising service. 

We know the difference between the 
“Classified Section” of a newspaper and 
the “Want Ad Page” of yesterday. But 
the great majority of the people do not. 
Standardized classified service is so recent 
a development that most readers andi ad- 
vertisers are not familiar with its pos- 
stbilities. The old “want ad” type of 
promotion is still in use on many papers. 
“A-B=C” and “1-2-3,” “Perfect catalogue” 
and “full description” are phrases of a 
new language in the classified field. The 
progressive newspaper is pioneering in 
bringiig a new conception of classified 
advertising into the life of its city. 

Suppose an automobile salesman called 
on his prospects in a car that was made 
in 1900. Suppose he explained what good 
points it had, claimed it could make a 
speed of 15 miles an hour and took his 
prospective customers out for a demon- 
stration. Think he’d make a sale? 

Well then, how about the classified 
salesman who tries to sell his prospects 
classified advertising without exiplaining 
the great difference between it and the old 
conception of “want ads”? Why are the 
chances of success in selling an out-dated 
form of advertising any better than those 
in selling an out-dated automobile? The 
only difference lies in the fact that the 
majority of advertising prospects are not 
educated to the point of demanding all the 
modern improvements in classified adver- 
tising as they are in the automobile field. 
But the fact remains that people are just 
about as slow to invest in their old- 
fashioned idea of classified as they were 
to buy automobiles before the improve- 
ments of the past twenty years had been 
made. 

“Want ads” are in a class with the old 
“gasoline buggies.” They are undevel- 
oped, uneconomic, unsatisfactory and 
largely unfitted for any sort of real 
service. But they represent the type of 
advertising that most prospects think the 
newspaper is trying to sell them. Is it 
any wonder that it’s almost impossible to 
sell most people classified ads until their 
new service factors and modern improve- 
ments have been thoroughly explained? 
We know that classified advertising can 
be put on a result-getting ‘basis of public 
service to the whole community. We 
know that it can be standardized and is in 
the process of being popularized with a 
rapidly increasing audience of: readers. 
We know that it can ‘be economical and 
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practical. But the great proportion of 
prospects don’t know these things. They 
must be told—and told repeatedly—if 
classified advertising is to be sold to the 
great number of people who can regularly 
use it with profit. 

The solicitor who confines his selling 
talks to dwelling on the circulation of his 
newspaper and the advantages of daily 
representation in the classified columns is 
not trying to sell modern classified adver- 
tising. His competitors can offer prac- 
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service. 
its good points. 


classified leadership. 


week—“Make Every Advertiser 
of Your Medium.” 


tically the same thing in their “want ad” 
sections. But when he begins to talk 
every day reader-interest jn the perfect 
catalogue form of medium that his news- 
paper has provided—he jumps fifteen 
years ahead of his competition and offers 
his prospects a real value in classihed 
advertising that only his medium can give, 
Then he is selling his classified advertis 
ing at its real worth—and then he will 
get the business. 

The perfectly catalogued medium, with 
its distinct public service factors, is the 
strongest theme in the classified advertis- 
ing world today. Add to that the ‘con- 
sistent publicity that the up-to-date news- 
Paper is using to acquaint more and more 
of its readers with the opportunity-service 
of its classified section—and we have two 
selling points that, once they are fully 
driven home, will break down the most 
stubborn sort of resistance. 

The prospect must be shown the class- 
ified pages of the paper . He must under- 
Stand what is meant by a perfect cata- 
logue of offers. He should see for him- 
self how easy it would be for readers to 
find the ads he would use. And then he 
should be shown the daily publicity 
which the newspaper is carrying to call 
attention to the offers in its classified sec- 
tion. ‘He should be familiar with the 
campaign of publicity which appears in 
the paper from time to time to promote 
specific groups of classifications. He 
should know all about any other promo- 
tional material that is appearing in the 
newspaper. ‘And then he will begin to 
see for himself exactly what the modern 
development of classified advertising 
means. 

To make these points clear to the pros- 
pect should be like showing a 1923 model 
car to a man who hadn’t seen an auto- 
mobile for fifteen years. He will be made 
to feel to what an unusual extent the 
newspaper is co-operating with its class- 
ified advertisers toward winning public 
attention and gaining satisfactory results 
out of all proportion to the amount of 
money invested. When this is accomp- 
lished he has had the medium presented to 
him in its truest and most favorable light. 

Too many newspapers are selling class- 
ified advertising that represents less than 
they could offer their prospects. - They are 
still selling their customers much the 
same kind of classified that has been of- 
fered for many years past. But when 
they ‘begin to sell the full modern con- 
ception of classifled advertising to every- 


THE BUSINESS OF MAKING FRIENDS 
FOR A CLASSIFIED MEDIUM 


good advertisements for any man or any 


The real popularizing of a 
when satisfied readers and advertisers tell their friends about 


Winning more readers and advertisers 
them—is the task that confronts the newspaper which seeks 


Mr. Smith tells how it can be done in his article for next 
In Your Medium An Advertiser 


one in their communities—then and then 
only will they become the powerful med- 
tums of public service which they can be. 


Daily Newspapers Win Praise 


Daily newspapers were described as 
the most powerful and effective advertis- 
ing media existing by Karl Bloomingdale, 
head of the Bloomingdale-Weiler Adver- 
tising Agency and former president, Poor 
Richard Club, speaking before members 
of the Wholesale Dry Goods and Notions 
Group, Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce, last week. Bloomingdale advised 
associated members not to be misguided 
by statements of large circulation in se- 
lecting advertising media, but to give 
greater attention to the quality of circu- 


lation and purchasing power of a news- 


paper's readers. He also contended that 
small advertisements used regularly are 
more effective than a large splurge. 


classified medium comes only 


and then holding 


PREACHERS’ SONS DINE 


M. E. Stone Presides at Unique Press 
Meeting in New York 


Seventeen present or former news- 
Paper men, sons of Methodist preachers, 
attended a dinner of the “Preachers’ Sons 
of the Press (Methodist)” Feb. 9, at 
the New York Newspaper Club. Mel- 
ville E. Stone, dean of the organization, 
presided. A letter from President Cool- 
idge, extending his felicitations, was read. 

Those present at the dinner included 
Benjamin’ P. Adams, financial editor, 
Literary Digest; William P. Beazell, 
assistant managing editor, the World; 
Frank C. Brady, of the Near East Re- 
lief; Charles Phillip Cooper, professor of 
journalism, Pulitzer School of Journal- 
ism, Columbia University; William Ne 
Guard, publicity manager, Metropolitan 
Opera Company ; George T. Hughes, 
former city editor, New York Globe and 
now with the Evening World; Thomas 
W. Lamont, banker and former owner, 
New York Evening Post; James Melvin 
Lee, director of the department of 
journalism, New York University; Hal- 
ford E. Luccock, assistant manager, the 
Centenary Movement ; Theophilus Eng- 
land Niles, former Managing editor of 
the Mail; Loren Palmer, managing editor, 
Collier’s Weekly; Charles W. Price, 
secretary-treasurer, International League 
of Press Clubs; Charles W. Wood, the 
World; Ivy L. Lee; William S. Woods, 
editor, Literary Digest. 


Plain Dealer Issues Ad Booklet 


_ “Better Results From Your Want Ads” 
is the title of a booklet issued by the 
classified department of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. It contains information 
and suggestions for productiveness in in- 
creasing lineage. The booklet tells how 


to save space, words and cost to the 
advertiser. 


Seventy-One Sign Up for London 


Seventy-one members of the Advertis- 
ing Club of New York have definitely 
informed the On-to-London Committee 
that they are going to the London Con- 
vention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, opening July 13. 

RAST aS 


_ Seventy-five newspapers in the United 
States carry weekly rotogravure sections, 
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FOURTEEN _INDIC 
FOR MAIL FRAUDS 


New York Ring Alleged to Have Swin- 
dled 2,000 Small-Town Newspa- 

pers Through Unpaid Ads— 
Eight Arrested 


More than 2,000 newspapers, mostly. 


weeklies and small town dailies are said | 


to have lost amounts ranging from $15 | 
to $25,000 for advertising by the opera- 
tions of 14 men indicted by the Federal 
Grand Jury, New York, last week, on 
charges of using the mails in a bogus 
mail-order scheme. Hundreds of persons 
in all parts of the country were swindled 
out of sums totaling $100,000, it was dis- 
closed. Eight of the 14 men have been 
arrested. 

The men operating from places where 
offices were rented for short periods, used 
the names of reputable firms and adver- 
tised extensively, it is charged in the 
indictments. They offered surplus army 
goods for sale. Money was to be sent 
or the goods sent C. O. D., but no afte 
tention was paid to C. O. D. orders and 
the cash sent by mail is said to have 
brought no return to the senders. 

The accused men are Harry Goldstein, 
alias Gordon, named in four indictments 
and said to be the leader; Samuel F rankel 
and J. P. Miller, named in two indict- 
ments; Samuel Chilowitz, A. Harry 
Kritcher, Harry Gilson, alias H. D. Gib- 
son; Herman Weinstein, Leo Berlow, 
Elias Berlow, Jake Brenner, Herman 
Kritcher, Abe Efrien, alias Baum, Solo- 
mon A. Wald and Haskell A. Josephson, 
each named in one indictment. 

Some of the firm names used by the 
defendants, Inspector Shea said, were the 
Pilgrim Woolen Company of 1,476 
Broadway, the National Bay State Shoe 
Company of 296 Broadway, Peoples’ 
Sales Company of 621 Brodway, New 
York Army Supply Company of 25 West 
Broadway, United States Stores of 1,441 
Broadway and the United States Dis- 
tributing and Sales Company of 20 East 
Twenty-second street. 

They are said to have advertised ex- 
tensively the sales of vast quantities of 
woolens, army shoes, underwear, rain- 
coats and other merchandise, at low 
prices. In one instance they advertised 
2,500,000 pieces of woolen underwear at 
75 cents a garment and an enormous 
quantity of army shoes at $2.95 a pair. 

The operations are said to have started 
in November, 1922, and hundreds of com- 
plaints have been received by the post 
office authorities from out-of-town mer- 
chants who sent money or postal orders 
with their orders. 


U. S. PROBING PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


Trade Commission Will Review Alleged 
Unfairness in New York 


Federal Trade Commission will hear 
testimony in New York, Feb. 18, in con- 
nection with an- “amended complaint” of 
alleged unfair practices in the photo- 
engraving industry. 

The “amended complaint” alleges cer- 
tain irregularities in the relations be- 
tween the employing photo-engravers and 
the photo-engraving unions, and also 
brings out the methods used by them in 
determining charges by the alleged 
adoption of a standard scale of prices. 

Under the provisions of the Mever- 
Martin Act, passed by the New York 
State Legislature in 1922, price-fixing 
agreements between employers and em- 
ployees were declared illegal, in conse- 
quence of which certain revisions were 
made in the By-Laws of the New York 
employing photo-engravers. 


Montclair, N. J., Gets New Daily 


Montclair (N. J.) Weekly Herald has 
been changed to a daily. Blanchard M. 
Treble, recently, publisher, Staten Island 
(N. Y.) Advance is publisher, and 
Donald M. Stack, managing editor. 


Eighteen out-of-town newspapers main- 
tain correspondents in New York City. 
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TheWorlds Largest 
FxclusiveNewspaperPlant 
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Airplane View 


of The Detroit News Plant Where Over 


29,000,000 Agate Lines of Advertising Were Published in 1923 


Reprinted from 


669 N 1917 when the present building of The 
| Detroit News was completed, it was conceded 
by newspaper men everywhere to be the 
most efficient and finest plant, exclusively devoted 
to newspaper publishing, in America. 


“Since then the growth of Detroit and the conse- 
quently increasing growth of The Detroit News has 
compelled the addition of a paper storage ware- 
house of 112,197 square feet; a fourth floor housing 
the art, engraving, radio, classified advertising and 
hospital departments of the News, a new garage for 
the fleet of 90 trucks, increased mailing room space, 
and an addition for the rotogravure printing plant. 


The Detroit News 


Over 275,000 Circulation Sunday and 275,000 Week Days 


“The Detroiter,” official organ Detroit Board of Commerce 


The Detroit News now occupies a full square 
bounded by Lafayette and Second Boulevards, and 
Fort Street and Third Avenue. It has practically 
doubled its area since 1917 and is still, despite the 
completion of many other great newspaper plants 
elsewhere in the country, the greatest plant exclu- 
sively devoted to newspaper production in area, 
and acknowledged by experts to be the finest.” 


The Detroit News has recently en- 
larged its press capacity to the point 
where it can adequately take care of any 
demand for space made by advertisers. 
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NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT WORK 


By LUCILE BRIAN GILMORE 


EDWARD 


HE day of romance in the newspaper 
world is far from dead. With the 
passing of the Benjamin Franklins, ‘Hor- 
ace Greeleys, ‘Charles Danas, and other 
famous editors whose rise from the ranks 
has always been an inspiration to those in 
journalistic pursuits, every now and then 
one is inclined to think that those days— 
to use a trite phrase—‘“are gone forever.” 
And then, just as one shakes his head 
and murmurs, “too bad, indeed,” there 
comes along another example that sends 
him ‘back into the harness with renewed 
energy and inspiration with his eyes fixed 
firmly on that shining goal “success” 
which still another has reached in this 
newspaper world. ; 
When Edward S. Beck began setting 
type at the age of 7 in his father’s news- 
paper office, his thoughts probably were 
more on trying to find “e’s” in the “e” 
box than on becoming editor of a great 
paper. That was in 1875. Now, as Mr. 
Beck sits at his desk in the office of the 
Chicago Tribune, where he is managing 
editor, he probably wonders every now 
and then what that 7 year old child would 
have thought if he could have seen him- 
self almost half-a-century later as the 
main cog in what is one of America’s 
leading newspapers. Maybe that training 
is what has advanced him to his present 
position, for anyone who has ever tried 
to “stick” type knows what a monotonous, 
dragging job it is even for a grown man, 
let alone a child. But perseverence, and 
consideration of others, are among the 
chief characteristics of Mr. Beck, incul- 
cated perhaps, in those early days. 

Mr. Beck was born in Kansas, Dec. 12, 
1868. During the summers of 1891 and 
1892 he was a reporter on the Chicago 
Daily News. ‘At that time he was a stu- 
dent at the University of Michigan. In 
addition to his work he did a little re- 
porting for the now defunct Chicago 
Times. After his graduation, in 1893, he 
went to work for the Chicago Tribune 
as a reporter. 

A year’s reportorial work saw him ad- 
vanced to the copy desk, but he left the 
position to accept the city desk on the 
old ‘Chicago Mail, since consolidated with 
the Chicago Daily Journal. In March, 
1896, however, he returned to the Tribune 
as assistant city-editor, being promoted to 
the city editorship two years later. He 
held this position for 10 years, in 1908 
becoming night editor. Two years at this 
task saw him moved up again to the office 
of managing editor, which he has held 
continuously since, during the most pros- 
perous years in the history of the vener- 
able ‘Chicago Tribune. 

Mr. Beck, of course, like many of those 
whom he interviewed in his day, won’t 
talk about himself. But there are plenty 
of hhis associates on the Chicago Tribune 
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who will talk about him, and they, in a 
measure, can tell the “why” of his rise. 

There’s ‘Robert ‘M. Lee, city editor of 
the Tribune, better known to every Chi- 
cago newspaperman as “Bob.” 

“Industry is the quality that has con- 
tributed more to Mr. Beck’s rise than any 
other,” he says. “He’s always enthu- 
siastic, always showing tireless energy. 
He puts in long hours at the office, but 
he’s always fresh when he arrives for 
work early in the afternoon. And he re- 
mains at his desk until the ‘home edition’ 
is put ‘to bed.’ ” 

Other of Mr. Beck’s associates say his 
brain is a perfect card index of Chicago 
people. ‘He knows all the intricacies of 
their connections and can recall accu- 
rately initials and correct spelling, those 
little, but all-important details. He has in 
his mind a complete map of Chicago, they 
say, and they add that he knows every 
street and alley from the “Gold ‘Coast” to 
“back o’ the yards.” 

He is the mainspring of the Tribune. 
Each day he reads in copy or proof every 
story in the Tribune, digests it and di- 
rects the “play” and the arrangement. 
He usually sits at a desk in the city room, 
rather than in the managing editor’s of- 
fice. In this way he soon gets to know 
every member of the Tribune staff, and 
can watch the smallest detafls, Tribune 
men say. They have the greatest con- 
fidence in his fairness and encounter few 
of those conventional outbursts every 
managing editor is supposed to have. 

Young reporters on the Tribune oc- 
casionally are surprised when he speaks 
to them about some recent piece of work, 
when in their opinion, they thought the 
managing editor hardly knew they were 
on the payroll. 

Another faculty which has contributed 
greatly to Mr. Beck’s success is his un- 
failing calmness when a big story 
“breaks.” Old-timers recall how he kept 
his head throughout the handling of the 
Iroquois Theatre fire in 1903, in which 
more than 500 persons perished. He was 
then city editor, and those who were re- 
porters at that time remember how he 
went from desk to desk, bringing the men 
back to earth. The same was true during 
the Eastland disaster when mre than 
800 persons were drowned in the Chicago 
River. 

‘Mr. Beck has an unfailing sense of 
news values, his associates on the Tribune 
say. If time permits, he consults with his 
co-workers on points of interest and then 
makes a decision. Mr. Beck is care- 
ful to see that the same style is adhered 
to in every issue and that news is played 
up in the simple style for which the 
Tribune is noted. 

In recent years Mr. Beck has had one 
overwhelming hobby—golf. He and Mrs. 
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Beck have a beautiful suburban home, 
where he has ample opportunity to swing 
a club on week-ends during the summer, 
and from what his associates say, he is 
almost as good a golfer as he is a manag- 
ing editor. At any rate, he shows sur- 
prising vitality in that game, probably in- 
heriting this trait from his father, who is 
still conducting a newspaper in Holton, 
Kan., at the age of 84. 

‘Mr. Beck is not the type uf managing 
editor who does spasmodic things. He is 
rather the perfectly poised director with 
the utmost confidence in his ability to 
handle a situation. While his leadership 
is not spectacular, he is like the general 
who directs the battle, and affairs move 
so swiftly that one is scarcely conscious 
of the powerful leadership which he ex- 
hibits. 

And that, in the final analysis, is the 
real test. 


HITS “INFERIORITY COMPLEX” 


Dr. Goodspeed Claims It Dominates 
Much U. S. Journalism 


The inferiority complex is just now 
controlling much of America’s journal- 
ism, Dr. E. J. Goodspeed, secretary to 
the president, University of Chicago, de- 
clared Feb. 14, in an address before 
Medill School of Journalism students, 
Chicago. 

As “striking instance,’ he pointed to 
the “horror of the editorial writers that 
any mere American should undertake the 
task of translating the New Testament.” 
Dr. Goodspeed’s recent translation of the 
New Testament received considerable at- 
tention in columns of the press. 

“We are constantly reminded that our 
statesmen are mere children compared 
with Europeans,” Dr. Goodspeed said, 
“and our scholars pygmies compared with 
theirs, 

“Most New York and Chicago news- 
papers agree that in a literary way noth- 
ing can be hoped of this country. Being 
just Americans, we cannot write. If we 
do write anything, it must be vulgar 
stuff. I can imagine no greater treason 
to American ideals than this ceaseless 
insistence upon their essential vulgarity.” 


Hoyt Takes City Job 


Philip D, Hoyt, for 12 years a member 
of the New York Times staff, was ap- 
pointed secretary to the department of 
finance, City of New York, by Comp- 
troller Craig, Feb. 13, at a salary of $7,- 
500 a year. He succeeds Charles F. 
Kerrigan, for years a member of the 
Brooklyn Eagle staff, who has been pro- 
moted to first deputy comptroller. Hovt 
served overseas with the 78th Division, 
and was decorated by Gen. Pershing. 


Virginia-Tennessee Daily Expands 


On completion of a new building, now 
being erected, the Bristol (Va.-Tenn.) 
Herald ‘Courier will begin publication of 
an afternoon newspaper with Associated 
Press membership to be known as the 
Bristol News, ‘Charles J. Harkrader and 
E. ‘Munsey Slack, publishers, announced 
this week. The new building, located on 
Moore street, will be finished about June 
1, and will provide ample room for pub- 
lication of the two newspapers. 


Age Limit Bars Hearst Commission 


William Randolph Hearst is too old 
to be appointed colonel in the intelligence 
branch, Officers Reserve Corps, and his 
application was therefore demied Feb. 
13, by the Secretary of War. Secretary 
Weeks wrote Mr. Hearst expressing re- 
gret that the appointment could not be 
made because the law prohibits appoint- 
ment of any person beyond the age limit. 
Mr. Hearst will be 61 in April. 


Chicago Correspondent Hurt in Mexico 


Frederick Wright, Chicago Tribune 
correspondent with Obregon in Mexico, 
is in a hospital at Esperanza with three 
broken ribs, internal injuries and severe 
body bruises. The injuries, suffered 
when the federal troops smashed into 
Esperanza and routed the rebels on Jan. 
29, are more serious than at first. indi- 
cated, according to the Tribune. 


PENNSYLVANIA DAILIES 
RE-ELECT STEWART 


Spatz Again President of Weekly 
Group at Harrisburg Joint Meet—_ 
Wiley, Sullivan, Bickel, Stack- 
pole Speak 


(By Telegraph to Epiror & PUBLISHER) 


Harrtspurc, Pa. Feb. 13.—Pennsyl- 
vania editors, members of the Pennsyl- 
vania Associated Dailies and the Penn-) 
sylvania Weekly 
Newspaper Asso- 
ciation, met in 
Harrisburg, Feb. 
11 «and 12, fam 
their annual con- 
vention. 

Addresses on 
the place of the 
modern newspa- 
per in the life of 
today were deliv- 
ered by Louis 
Wiley, business 
manager, New| 
York 'Times ; Karl | 
Bickel, president, 
aan United Press As- 
sociation ; Mark Sullivan, of Washington, 
and E. J. Stackpole, Harrisburg Tele- 
graph. 

John L. Stewart of the Washington 
Observer’ and Reporter was re-elected | 
president of the Associated Dailies, 
Charles B. Spatz of Boyertown was re- 
elected president, Weekly Newspaper As- 
sociation. 

An organization of Associated Press 
newspapers was formed with Henry 
Walser, Hazelton Standard-Democrat, as 
chairman, and John H. Reitinger, Phila- 
delphia, secretary. { 

Louis Wiley, in his address declared 
radio cannot do any harm to newspapers. 
He felt the “voice of the air” to be one 
of the leading trails towards the estab- 
lishment of a universal language. 

Karl Bickel, sketching international 
conditions briefly, spoke interestingly of 
his Russian experiences. ; 

Mr. Stackpole also declined to admit 
that the newspaper profession had de- 
generated in any respect through the 
years. 

T. R. Williams, of the Pittsburgh 
Press, expressed optimism in the return 
of the country to a healthy, normal times 
following the gloomy post-war period. 
Joe Mitchell Chapple gave a short ad- 
dress. 

By-laws of the organization were 
changed in order that semi-annual meet- 
ings. might be held alternately in East- 


Joun L. Stewart 


ern and Western Pennsylvania, with the | 


annual session in Harrisburg as before. 

John L. Stewart, of the Washington 
Observer and Reporter, was re-elected 
president of the Pennsylvania associated 
dailies. Other officers re-elected were: 
first vice-president, William L. McLean, 
Jr., Philadelphia Bulletin; second vice- 
president, Harry L. Johnston, Altoona 
Mirror; treasurer, W. L. Binder, Potts- 
town News; secretary, Wilmer Crow, 
Harrisburg. 

Recommendation that offices of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania be filled 
with native Pennsylvanians was made in 
a resolution passed by the State Edi- 
torial Association. 

Other resolutions passed included one 
upholding the national officials in the 
present scandal investigations: that the 
State newspapers scrutinize candidates 
of their committees during coming leg- 
islative campaigns: that the association 
support the necessity for economical col- 
lection of taxes: that equalized taxation 
be brought about in the various com- 
munities, and that the Association is op- 
posed to reduction of working hours. 

Charles B. Spatz, of Boyertown, was 
re-elected president of the Pennsylvania 
Weekly Newspaper Association. 

Other officers elected included: Charles 
M. Meredith, Quakertown, vice-presi- 
dent, and Howard Reynolds, Quarryville, 
secretary-treasurer. 

iC. N. Andrews, of Easton, was named 
as chairman of the executive committee, 
and Walter L. Sanborn, of Lansdale, 
field secretary. 


Announcing: 


My American Experiences 
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By Luis Angel Firpo 
As Told to Alfred Mayer 


Firpo was a vagabond at 27, 
apparently a hopeless failure. He 
walked across the Andes to fight for 
a purse of $65, and the championship 
of South America. He was given the 
cold shoulder by American promoters. 
He fought his way up through an 
army of second raters and _ finally 
gained a hearing. 


—_= — Firpo returned to South America one 
year later with $400,000, mostly in uncashed checks because 
he did not trust the biggest bank in Buenos Aires. Though 
defeated by Dempsey, he had knocked the World’s Champion 
out of the ring. Firpo was his own trainer, his own manager. 
He will return to the United States about the last of March, and 
his share of the fights offered by bona fide promoters so far will 
reach a million dollars. wy er oe 


Alfred Mayer, correspondent of a South American newspaper, 
traveled with Firpo throughout his American tour. He has told 


a first-hand, intimate story of Firpo in twenty-five installments 


for release beginning March 10. Telegraph now for an option. 
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Rochester Jounal | figures of the advertising columns. mir 
Some of the Foreign Papers Featuring Dr. Crane’s — 
Editorials, in English or Translated , 
ENGLAND SCANDINAVIAN | 
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DR. CRANE’S 


Daily Editorial is not an experi- 


stronger in power, appeal and 


popularity every year for the last 
twelve years. 


When we closed our contract with 
Dr. Crane last December for world 
rights in his newspaper work we re- 
ceived telegrams and cables from all 
over the world. As many as four 
editors in a single city requested first 
option on the service. 


| 
nths Ago Dr. Frank Crane’ 5 
American Newspapers and were the Outstai 


| 
Chicago American, 


| Buffalo News ] 
| Dallas Times Hen, 
| Detroit Times 


mental feature, it has been growing — 


|| Augusta Chronicle | 


Chattanooga Ne 


Roanoke Times 
World | 


Knoxville Sentinel 
Danville News 

Worcester Post 
New Brunswick Ne 
Toledo Times | 
Kokomo Tribune ; 


Oklahoma City 
Oklahoman ¢ 


Danville Commerei 
News 


Portland News 
Grand Rapids Pres 
Saginaw News 
Bridgeport Post 
Madison State 


Manchester News ’ 


Blackpool Gazette 


New Castle Sunday 


Sun 
Pearson’s Weekly 
Newport South 
Wales Areus 


Manila Bulletin 
Havana La Prensa 
Tokyo Advertiser 


Mexico City 
Excelsior 


Bergens Tidende 
Nidaros (Trondhjem) 
Faedrelandsvennen 
(Dristianssands) 
Ostlandsposten 
Grimstadt Tidende 
Stavanger Aftenblad 
Vestfold (Sandefjord) 
Assens Avis 
Fremskridt 
Indlandsposten 
(Kongsvinger) 


Krager Blad 
Hadeland (Brandbu) 
Drammens Tidende 
(Drammen) 
Tonsberg Blad 
Hortens Avis 
Verdens Gang (Kristiania) 
Sondmorsposten 


~ Haalogaland (Harstad) 


Lofot-Posten 
Kongsberg Tidende 
Vardo Avis 
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Editorials were Appearing in Thirty-Seven 
line Feature of the Associated Newspapers 


TO-DAY : 


Dr. Crane is being starred | 10. asses sea 
in over one hundred | s pau vispas 
American papers and over | os 
thirty foreign papers. His | “xe. 
readers number at least | sete News 
fvucnivemillion and: areas [780 3" 
varied in Education AN J 1. seiner resister 
creedasin race and locality. | ricamona tem 
The universality Of [1S | semen usion 
appeal finds equally enthuse conan 
sjasticresponse in America, | occu 
England, France,Germany, | *** 
Syecaen. «italy, Japan, |e 
South America. xc en 


Kalamazoo Gazette 


e 


Boston American 


Pittsburgh Chronicle 


Cincinnati Times Star 


Atlanta Georgian 
American 


Charleston News 
Courier 


Akron Times 


Asheville Citizen 


Nashville Tenneseean | 


Charlotte Observer 


Manchester Union 


Springfield Union 


Stockton Record 


San Jose News 


Passaic News 


Peoria Star 


Albuquerque Journal 


Ann Arbor Times IE 
Walla Walla Bulletin 


your territory is not 1iK@ Lela eee, Dees 
, Bae AE 
dedin the marginal list on 
these pages WITTE US for Riverside Press 
terms New Castle Sun 
Clarksburg Telegram 
New Papers Are Closing Every Day. Ee RT See 


Syracuse Telegram 


Jackson Citizen 
Patriot 


| 


Sterling Gazette 


Modesto News 


Marysville Appeal 


- Burlington News 


Rutland Herald 


, Marietta Times 


| Washington Times 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


373 Fourth Avenue New York —& 


w 
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CIRCULATION “DOMINANCE” THEORY IS 
SCORED AS HARMING PROFESSION 


Fight for Subscribers Leads to Competition Crushing Tactics, 
Schaefer, President Morning Newspaper Publishers - 
Believes—Advises “Circulation Spree” 


By A. SCHAEFER 


President, Morning Newspaper Publisher’s Association; Advertising Manager, Ft. Wayne (Ind.) 
Journal-Gazette 


MY subject is one of which publishers 


speak only in whispers, and dis- 


cuss behind closed doors with intimate 
friends. 
After a_ close 


study of the news- 
papers of Ameri- 
ca, I have come 
to the conclusion 
that there is one 
outstanding busi- 
ness in this coun- 
try. thateeise. its 
own worst enemy. 
I refer to the 
newspaper _ busi- 
ness. It is an ad- 
mitted fact by 
professional and 
business men that 
it would prove a 
dire calamity if in cities of 50,000 or 
more population, there should be pub- 
lished only one newspaper. It would be 
as disastrous to the welfare of that com- 
munity as to have one political party in 
the chair constantly, or one department 
store doing all the business of that com- 
munity. Competition is the life of 
American business. To remove competi- 
tion would bring distress to the people of 
any community, and would very likely 
make tyrants and despots of those who 
control the business. 

Those newspapers which are fortunate 
enough to have a favored field and whose 
circulation and advertising have advanced 
with the growing city by its own mo- 
mentum, and in some cases by the ex- 
penditure of considerable money, are in 
many instances constantly endeavoring to 
crush the competitor. I can name off- 
hand 20 newspapers in American which 
publish advertisements which read about 
as follows: “Jonesville is covered com- 
pletely by the Mirror. You need no 
other medium. Let the Jonesville Mirror 
assume the complete burden of your ad- 
vertising campaign.” 

Have you ever seen an argument of 
this kind used by any mercantile, whole- 
sale, or retail business of America? You 
have never read an advertisement of the 
Wanamaker store, stating they did more 
business in December than Gimbel Bros., 
or Macy’s. You have never read an ad- 
vertisement of Marshall Field proclaim- 
ing to the world they did more business 
than the Boston store. You have never 
seen an advertisement of any big depart- 
ment store of America carry a message 
like this, “Why trade at Smith's? We 
do 10 times the business they do, and 
have 3 times the stock. Do all your 
trading here.’ ‘This is exactly the state- 
ment handed out to the American public 
by many newspapers of this country. 

If this policy set forth by these 


A. SCHAEFER 


YAREINGE 


The Nowiny Polskie, Milwaukee 
Wis., is the new paper this week 


Furnished full page matrices, black alone, black 
and red, and black and three colors; or, as 
part of a printed comic section. 


HERALD-SUN SYNDICATE, 280 B’way, New York City 


“dominating” newspapers is carried out, 
it would remove from the category of 
the newspaper world several hundred 
publishers who are now performing a 
great service to their country and to their 
community. 

The newspapers are the great teachers 
of the masses. They should set the 
example for business integrity. They 
should be entirely unselfish in their policy 
and their practices. Instead many of the 
newspapers of America are exerting 
every power and influence at their com- 
mand to crush the competitor. 

But there is another side to the con- 
tention of the newspaper that it is the 
“Ace” in a “one-newspaper-town.” A 
one-paper town or a one-man business, or 
a one-horse chaise is not a thing to be 
proud of because it cannot be efficient. 

What has helped to create this attitude 
on the part of publishers? Are these 
newspapers alone to blame? From per- 
sonal experience, I feel that this situation 
has been brought about by certain in- 
fluential distributors of advertising. 
Every newspaper man connected with the 
second or third newspaper in his com- 
munity has at some time or other heard 
the following, or read a letter which 
sounded something like this: “We regret 
to advise we cannot place this campaign 
in your newspaper. The other paper has 
a larger total and city circulation. We 
want bulk circulation and city coverage, 
and have only enough money to spend in 
one newspaper in your city.” 

The paper receiving that business 
knows this familiar refrain also. The 
standing of the other paper which usually 
loses the business regardless of its honest 
effort, its prestige, its personal following, 
cannot use any of these splendid virtues 
to help put over an impressive argument 
to secure the business, no matter how the 
circulation of the opposition was secured, 
no matter what price was paid for it. 
The only thing that counts is bulk cir- 
culation, because that is the thing the ad- 
vertiser wants. 

In other words, circulation is equivalent 
to gold. On the theory of purchasing 
advertising, the man worth $50,000,000 is 
a better citizen than the man who has a 
$25,000,000 rating. The citizen with a 
million shekels is a better citizen than the 
man who has only a hundred thotisand, or 
the man who has amassed a small fortune 
of $10,000 is far superior to the lowly, 
honest laboring man who has managed to 
scrape together a paltry $1,000. There 
was a time when a man’s character, his 
service to the community, and the life 
he led were his most valuable assets. 

Simultaneously during the same period 
a newspaper which had strength of 
character and whose editorial policy was 
clean was considered a more valuable 
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medium for advertisers than the one that 
had numbers in circulation. 

It has been pointed out that bankers 
are wonderful business men. They never 
poke fun at each other, nor does any 
banker belittle the other; and if there is 
a run on one of the banks in the city, you 
will find the other banks carrying bags 
of gold to that institution to save it from 
destruction. Let other businesses take 
notice. 

The question naturally arises, “What 
are you going to do about it?” If you 
cannot stop this practice from a moral 
standpoint, what is the remedy? 


There is but one answer, it must run 


its course. Publishers know what the 
remedy is, but many of them are fearful 
to express themselves. 

If righteousness, fair dealing, the high 
regard of the people in the community, 
and an interesting audience of readers 
count for something, this problem will 
right itself. 

When the change does come, the paper 
of character, the publisher who has 
followed the Golden Rule, will at last 
come into his own. 

In the meantime there is no relief save 
one, if the national and local advertiser 
persists in buying advertising on the basis 
of circulation only, then my advice to all 
newspapers would be reduce your cir- 
culation price from 20 cents a week to 10 
cents, and if you can stand it cut it to 
5 cents a week. 

Let the country witness a circulation 
spree, and in a short time the business 
interests, national and local advertisers in 
general will through sheer disgust see 
that a prohibition Circulation Law is 
enacted that will curb the circulation orgy 
and restore the newspaper game to a 
sound and safe policy, so that the out- 
standing clean, honest, deserving news- 
paper will secure the business. to which 
it is justly entitled. 


Fifty-one foreign newspapers and press 
associations, from London to China, 


maintain correspondents in the United 
States. 


= 


The biggest Auto event in 


March 11 


The Rocky Mountain News 


CheShalfer Group 
: 1 


CHICAGO EVENING Post 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
LOUTSVILIE HERA 
Rocky MOUNTAIN News 
DENVER TIMES 


MUNCIE STAR 
TERRE HAUTE STAR 


DENVER AUTO SHOW 


To reach the automobile men and car owners in the 
Rocky Mountain region, be sure to place your ads in 


ing the second week in March. The Automotive Section 
of the Sunday News, March 9, will contain special Auto 
Show features and advertising. 


300 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Free Press Building, Detroit, Mich. 


742 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Times Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


WRITERS PARODY POLITICS 


Inner Circle Members Present Satires 
at Annual Dinner 


Oil greased the boards, when mem- 
bers of the Inner Circle association of 
political writers, New York, took the 
stage at their ninth annual dinner, Feb. 
9, Hotel Astor, and a skit about Teapot 
Dome, entitled “Easy Money,” featured 
the program. More than 800 persons 
attending howled and clapped for en- 
cores. 

One newspaper man, as Hiram John- 
son, drew an extra round of applause, 
when he declared he was still with the 
G.O.P. (Grand Oil Performers). 

Artists who conducted the skits in 
song and dance were drawn from the 
scribes who cover New York City Hall, 
the State and (National capitals. 


Financial Ad Men Meet 


Financial Advertisers’ Association held 
its midwinter conference at the American 
Institute of Banking, New York, Feb. 14 
and 15. Luncheon was held at the Ad- 
vertising Club of New York Friday. Of- 
ficers of the association are: Gaylord S. 
Morse, ‘State Bank of Chicago, president ; 
Carroll Ragan, United States Mortgage 
and Trust Company, New York, first 
vice-president; H. G. Hodapp, Wells- 
Dickey Company, Minneapolis, second 
vice-president; R, E. Hoize, Planters Na- 
tional Bank of Richmond, third vice- 
president; Carl A. Gode, Iflinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company, Chicago, treas- 
urer; Lloyd ‘L. Coon, Chicago, secretary. 
F. W. Gehle was chairman, entertain- 
ment committee, in charge of the New 
York meeting. 


Gagnon Feted in Quebec 
Henri Gagnon, managing director, Le 
Soleil, Quebec, was feted by Premier 
Taschereau and 150 of his friends Feb. 
11, on his being named Commander of 
the Order of St. Gregoire the Great. 
Men from all ranks of political, business 

and professional life were present, 


the Rocky Mountain States 


, 12, 13, 14 


and The Denver Times dur- 


Representatives: 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Ine. 


Steger Building, Chicago, IIL. 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


a  ..a.a.a.2.QQQQ°a — —_—_F 
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Bhe Evening Star 


WASHINGTON—the world capital 


—and its greatest newspaper— 


Ghe Zvening Star. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


To overlook the possibilities of Washington, D. C., as 
a market is to neglect one of the most productive com- 
munities in the entire country. 


Complete and thorough contact with it can be made 


through The Star ALONE. 


There are nearly half a million people in Washington. 
Of The Star’s more than 100,000 circulation, 94% of it 
—Evening and Sunday—is confined to this territory ; 


and MORE than 50% of it IS HOME DELIVERED. 


The problem of advertising in Washington is a simple 
one—THE STAR BEING THE ONLY MEDIUM 
NECESSARY. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. J. E. Lutz | 
Tower Building } 


110 East 42nd Street 
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BUREAU HAS 
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CHICAGO TRIBUNE’S PUBLIC SERVICE 


AIDED 243,196 


Daily’s New Enterprise Maintains Personal Contact With 
Readers—Has Travel, School, Income Tax, 


and Soldiers’ 


Departments 


By CHARLES P. CLEARY 


‘THE Public Service Bureau of the 

Chicago Tribune was established as a 
means of appreciation for the great and 
ever-growing interest in Tribune news, 
Tribune features, Tribune activity and 
Tribune achievement. This Bureau is 
located on the main floor at 11 South 
Dearborn street, in the heart of Chicago’s 
loop district. In this Bureau the Chicago 


Tribune has maintained a point of 
personal contact between itself and its 
readers. The interest of the latter has 


been demonstrated by the fact that the 
Bureau has rendered its service to 243,196 
persons during the past 7 monthe. 

For human interest, the chief field of 
the Bureau’s service is in the editorial 
activities of the Tribune. Of these the 
foremost during the year was the “Friend 
of the Soldier” Department, rendered 


especially important by the payment of 


the Illinois Adjusted Compensation Act. 
Other personal services rendered con- 
sisted of filing Income Tax schedules, 
gathering sporting and society news, con- 


ducting the Christmas Goodfellow cam- 


paign, and distributing reprints of such 
Tribune features as Antoinette Donnelly, 
Doris Blake and Doctor Evans. The ad- 
vertiser in the columns of the Tribune 
hinds his interest in the travel, resort, 
automobile trail and school departments. 

The Bureau with its present personnel 
can with ease serve some 1,200 visitors 
a day, and devote a reasonable amount of 
time to each visitor. By quick, precise 
and careful handling, however, this num- 
bér can be, and has been, increased to 
1,800 visitors a day. But this only 
happens when events of particular im- 
portance to the public bring a deluge of 


visitors to the Bureau. There have been 
five of these particular events, viz.: the 


income tax service; the Tribune’s 
amateur boxing tournament; the sale of 
the Chicago zoning audience: Saturday 
afternoon football games; the Good- 
fellow campaign. These are, of course, 


chiefly editorial activities. 

In the Automobile Touring Depart- 
ment the greatest accuracy is maintained. 
Precise information as to the exact con- 
dition of the main highways in all parts 
of the United States is kept on file. In 
order to keep this information up to date, 
liaison is maintained with automobile 
clubs, Chambers of Commerce, news- 
papers and state road boards. 

During the past 7 months the depart- 
ment has been able successfully to blaze 
the trails for 9,804 automobile tourists 
who used 26,396 Tribune automobile 
maps. Tourists for the thousand-mile 
loop through quaint New England, the 
1,200 mile dash to Niagara Falls, the 5,000 
mile tour over the western plains to the 
Pacific Coast via the Yellowstone or new 
Santa Fe Trail, the direct or Washington 
routes to Florida—all receive the same 
precise and accurate information about 


their route as the 10, 50 and 100 mile 
week-end and business tourists outside 
of Chicago. 

In the travel and resort departments 


are lists of railroads, hotels, resorts, 
famous watering places, and_ scenic 
wonders of the world. During the 7 


months of this service the Travel Depart- 
ment has given information to 29,509 
people. This service is general or definite 
as the customer may require. However, 
when it renders this service the Bureau 
carefully and diplomatically avoids brand- 
ing a railroad or hotel as superior to the 
rest. The reason for this care is of 
course obvious; but the Bureau does not 
shirk in its service. 

The School Department has assisted 
3,598 prospective students to select in- 
stitutions of higher learning. Two-thirds 


of these applicants desired that the 
Tribune order catalogs ‘sent to their 


homes. In order to avoid anything that 
Savors of favoritism, the names of these 
Prospective students are always sent to 
an average of 4 schools. This means 
that 9,458 schools have during the past 
7 months received the names of prospec- 
tive students through direct contact with 
the Tribune. 

The human interest side of the Public 
Service Bureau is seen to best advantage 
through the editorial service. By reason 
of the Illinois Adjusted Compensation 
Act the “Friend of the Soldier” depart- 
ment aided a total of 48000 callers in 7 
months. 

The football season brought a Satur- 
day afternoon crowd of score seekers 
which gave the Bureau the appearance of 
the Stock Exchange on a busy morning. 
Through its contacts the Bureau was able 
to supply the news columns of the 
Tribune with 9,234 news items and 2;899 
pictures. All these news items and pic- 
tures did not, of course, appear. Many 
of them, however, were of interest and 
importance. 

The chief item of interest in the Bureau 
is “questions.” The Bureau takes par- 
ticular pride in answering any reasonable 
question, and during the past 7 months 
answered 33,870: The range was almost 
inconceivably varied. It was impossible 
to answer many questions. off-hand, and 
there were times when hours of research 
were necessary to give the correct answer. 
But time has been given without stint and 
the Bureau is satisfied with its reward in 
maintaining its slogan “we never turn 
down a reasonable question.” 

The value of this service to the readers 
of the Chicago Tribune cannot be esti- 
mated in dollars and cents; but it is by 
the same virtue that the Tribune cannot 
measure the value of the Public Service 
Bureau to itself. There is no question 
but that the Tribune has made many 
friends through the Bureau. It is im- 
possible to place upon these men and 


lines. 


21,242,341 LINES 
The 1923 Paid Advertising Record of 
the Columbus Dispatch. The Dispatch 
exceeded 
(Cleveland) by 2,030,533 lines. 

The Dispatch exceeded all other Colum- 
bus newspapers combined by 3,434,859 


\ Largest Circulation in Central Ohio 


lumbus Dispatch, 


the next Ohio newspaper 


women a cash value, though it is, of 
course, in a cash value that a business 
concern measures its achievement. The 
success of the Bureau is at the present 
time measured by the demand the public 
places upon its service. The demand 
fluctuates at different periods, but the 
constancy of the general demand for its 
service assures the Bureau of a well 
balanced volume of business which will 
enable it to continue its success in main- 
taining the prestige of the Tribune. 


McCULLOH TO SPEAK 


Vice-President, New York Telephone 
Co., Addresses Sphinx, Feb. 19 


S. McCulloh, vice-president, New 
York Telephone Company, will be princi- 
pal speaker at the Sphinx Club dinner, 
New York, Feb. 19, according to the 
program announced this week by G. T. 
Mullally, president. 

Other prominent guests will be: H.C 
Carpenter, general manager, New York 
Telephone Company; E. H. H. Simmons, 
vice-president, New York Stock Ex- 
change; Robert Cook, president, Fifth 
Avenue Association; George L. Slawson, 
president, Broadway Association; and 
Louis Wiley, business manager, New 
York Times. 


Washington Writers Visit Gotham 


Twelve Washington correspondents 
came to New York this week on the 
Presidential special, which brought Pres- 
ident Coolidge for his Lincoln’s birthday 
address. They were: E. R. Bartley, As- 
sociated Press;'C. A. Beals, United 
Press; G. R. Holmes, International News 
Service; W. P. Flythe, Universal Sery- 
ice; ‘C, (R. Michael, New York Times ; 
Carter Field, New York Tribune: R. L. 
Norton, Boston Post; J. F. Essary, Bal- 
timore Sun; T. G. Joslin, Boston Trans- 
cript; Robert Barry, Philadelphia Public 
Ledger; ‘George Ackerson, Minneapolis 
Tribune; and Miss Constance Drexel, 
Current News Features. 


FORESHADOWED EVENTS 


Feb, 18—Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Hearing on Photo- 
Engravers’ alleged un- 


fair practices, New 
York. 

Feb. 19—Inland Daily Press Assn., 
annual meeting, Chi- 


cago, Morrison Hotel. 
19—Philadelphia S portin g 
Writers Assn., annual 


Feb. 


banquet, ‘Philadelphia. 

Feb. 19—Sphinx Club Dinner, 
Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York. 

Feb. 20—New York School Re- 
porters’ Assn., dinner, 
Hotel Commodore, 
New York. 

Feb. 21—Nebraska Press Assn., 


annual meeting, Grand 
Island, Neb. 

21—Advertising Club of New 
York, annual dinner 
and dance, Biltmore, 
New York. 

22—Kansas Democratic Press 
Assn., dinner, Topeka, 
Kan. 

23—Women’s Press Club of 
New York, luncheon, 
Hotel Astor. 

25—New York Employing 

Printers’, dinner, Hotel 

Astor, New York. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Duplex Opens New Chicago Office 


Duplex Printing Press Company has 
opened larger and more centrally located 
offices in Chicago on the 10th floor of 
the Chicago Temple Building, Washing- 
ton and Clark streets. 


Canada has 20 newsprint mills with a 
combined output of 4,204 tons per day. 


To Advertising Men 


attending 


the London 


A trip to Europe on a Cunarder is like a restful 


few days sojourn at a luxurious 
tions Cunard Liners hay 


Convention 


, yet invigorating 


modern hotel. For four genera- 


e typified the highest development in ship 


building and the business of ship managing. 


Whether you intend to 
which is most convenient for you 


travel to England alone—going at the time 
—or journey with your family, or 


with friends—you will find on Cunard Ships the unsurpassable—-in 


comfort, luxury, cuisine 
service, 


~-in efficient, experienced and unobtrusive 


The World’s Fastest Passenger 


Service De Luxe® 
From New York to Southampton via ‘Cherbourg 


AQUITANIA 


From New York--( 


Cobh (Queenstown) 
FRANCONIA, 


MAURETANIA 


BERENGARIA 


Boston) to Liverpool via 
by new oil-burning 
SAMARIA, LACONIA, SCYTHIA. 


From New York direct to Glasgow via 
Londonderry by new oil-burning CALIFORNIA, 


TUSCANIA, CAMERONIA. 


Also exceptionally well-equipped Cabin 
Steamers TYRRHENIA, CARONIA, CARMANIA 


at lower rates, 


and ANG 


STEAM SHIP LINES 
25 Broadway 

or 

Branches and Agencies 


New York 


ae 


oon 
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Announcing 


The Birmingham News 


New Eight-Page 


GRAVURE SECTION 
March 16th 


HE Birmingham News is celebrating its thirty-sixth birthday by presenting 
to its Birmingham and Alabama readers an eight-page gravure section 
beginning with March 16th. 


The addition of a gravure section to The Sunday News has been in contempla- 
tion for several years, and as soon as the time was ripe, The News was ready 


to take the step to give its readers the final touch to make The News literally 


The South’s Greatest Newspaper 


This gravure section will give national advertisers an opportunity for a higher 


expression of art in their copy, a finer technique in illustration, and the 


chance to reach the only gravure audience in the state of Alabama. Advertising 


rate, 40 cents per line flat; copy must be in two weeks prior to publication date. 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 
GREATER THAN 


76,000 Daily 84,000 Sunday 


Che Birmingham News 


The South’s Greatest Newspaper 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Kelly-Smith Co. J. C. Harris, Jr. Kelly-Smith Co. 
New York Atlanta Chicago 


See 
Ss 


essen 
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THE PONY AUTK 


SETS WAITING PRESSES 
to running quickly, and 
prevents their stoppage 
on account of broken 
sheets due to poorly 
made plates. 


It makes perfect printing pos- 
sible. With the aid of one man, 
it casts, shapes, trims, and cools 
printing plates at a speed hith- 


erto unknown outside of the | 
metropolitan office, and delivers 


them cold and dry, ready for 
press. 


The PONY AUTOPLATE MACHINE may f 


OO $5,300 in cash with order. 


OAS O 


1,000 6e 6¢ ce (74 66 


5,400 in cash before shipment. 
5,500 in cash upon receipt of machine. 
1,000 in cash upon receipt of machine, and balance in 3 monthly payments of $1,500 each. 


‘ 


ce (79 6 oe oe 73 750 ce 
With interest at 6% per ar! 


Your purchase plan need not be selected unle 


WooD NEWSPAPER Mi 
501 Fifth Avenu 


. 
| 
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PLATE MACHINE 


It is only 9 feet 5 inches 
long by 2 feet 7 inches 
wide. In this diminutive 
Space mite DemOlikiomaLa 
the functions of plate- 
making. 


It is shipped already set 
up, is fully motorized, 
and may be installed by 
your own man, and set 
instantly to work. 


purchased under one of the following ten plans: 


~ D $1,000 in cash upon receipt of machine, and balance in 9 monthly payments of $500 each 


Pe 1 DG0. ~ « a id Cae ype ONS 
Peg ©. © =: - ‘ 7 : He eee ee . vues SOU Pe 
G 1,000 “ “* 2 - bi f ‘. BLD is mitre COUw a 
me 000." =" i 3 : , = HA Bee oe : 8 A a 


m upon deferred payments. 


it be OO or O, until the machine reaches you. 
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XVI.—OAKLAND—Growing, and Growing and Growing 


By HARRY R. DRUMMOND 


ACK in 1900 Oakland, Cal., boasted 
of 67,000 people. Ten years later, 
in 1910, the ante was raised to 150,174; 
in 1920 it was boosted to 226,361, and in 
1924that is, January, 1924, local esti- 
mators unblushingly admit that Hizzoner 
John L. Davie is the mayor of the metro- 
politan city of Oakland with 280,000 peo- 
ple, and the best mayor that Oakland has 
had in a decade. 

Prior to 1906 Oakland was—well, it 
was ‘Oakland, the terminus of the rail- 
roads that stopped at the Golden Gate. 
Then they had a “fire” in San Francisco, 
and a great many people came to Oak- 
land and, finding it altogether delightful, 
many of them stayed there. Others fol- 
lowed, and gradually the “railroad town” 
assumed city airs and ways. 

It is proverbial that, when things start 
to grow in California they grow, and 
Oakland, having a start, kept right on 
growing until, as this is being written, 
Oakland has the habit of growing and is 
growing, growing and still growing. 

Oakland has, perhaps, the most miser- 
able street car system of any real city in 
the United States. Not only miserable, 
but absolutely harmful to Oakland as a 


city apart. To mitigate against this, 
however, Oaklanders own and operate 
some 60,000 automobiles of sundry, di- 


verse, numerous and various makes, from 
‘the kind that takes you there and gets 
you back”-to the Rolls-Royce of the 
Plute. 

The population is 77.9 per cent native 
born. There are but 2.5 per cent negroes 
and 3.1 per cent Asiatics, Chinese and 
Japs with a few Hawaiians. 

The street cars, of which there are 502, 
e so routed that most of them take pas- 
‘ the ferries leading to San 
Francisco, but the street car companies 
ire not any favorably regarded by 
Oaklanders, and the good people are fast 
learning the idea of buying their goods 
in their own home market, rather than 
pay the 18 cent ferry fare to San Fran- 
Cisco. 

Oaklanders, especially those who are 

not overly familiar with New York, ob- 
ject to being compared with Brooklyn, 
but that is the comparison that any New 
Yorker would make. And, in making 
such a comparison the New Yorker 
would take into consideration the fact 
that Brooklyn is a city and market apart 
and of real importance. 
The ferry from Oakland to San Fran- 
Sisco is about the same as the ferry from 
1e Battery to Staten Island, which means 
quite a ride. 
Oakland, graduating from a “beauty 
spot,” is a manufacturing city of parts. 
It is a home city, too, there being some 
65,000 homes of various kinds within the 
city limits, and “there is a new one born 
every minute.” Forty-five per cent of 
them are tenant owned. 

Oaklanders take home life seriously. 
They move hither and yon, perhaps, more 
than do “home folks” of other commun- 
ities, but that is explained by saying that 
in building a new home your Oaklander 
makes it so darned pretty that, as soon 
as he is settled some envious fellow with- 
out a home of his own comes along and 
makes an offer which shows a handsome 
profit, and the Oaklander sells and moves. 

Oakland has gone after eastern manu- 
facturers and has succeeded in securing 
some of the largest in the country, who 
now have branch factories in active opera- 
tion.. Witness—such people as Chevro- 
let, Durant and Star automobiles: Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Western Electric 
‘Company, Westinghouse Electric Com- 
pany, Shredded Wheat Company, Sher- 
win Williams Paint Company, Kewanee 
(Manufacturing Company, Victor Talking 
Machine Company, H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany, Procter & Gamble Company and 
many other big concerns. 
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With the close of 1923 there was $185,- 
500,000 invested in manufacture and the 
output for 1923 was $235,000,000. 

There was an industrial payroll of $18,- 
050,000 to meet during 1923, and it was 
met. This sum was divided, unequally, 
between 58,000 employees, and there were 
54 new manufacturing plants put into 
operation during the year. 

And at that Oakland is a pretty city— 
pretty even for California, where there 
are so many pretty cities and cityettes. 

Running up from the bay into the hills, 
1,500 feet high, Oakland is picturesque, 
and the home builders are given to art- 
istry. Homes are not mere sheltering 
places, ‘but are built to vie, one with an- 
other, in beautifying the landscape. 

There is plenty of room in Oakland. 
Some man with a piece of ground “in the 
outlying districts” builds a “country 
place,” and, within a few days Oakland 
is building out to that “country place,” 
and it becomes a part of the ‘city proper. 

Of course, being in California, the 
bungalow order of architecture predomi- 
nates, and colors, in many instances, are 
more or less striking, but they are all 
pretty. 

Berkeley, with 70,000; Alameda, with 
32,000; — Piedmont, with 5,500; . San 
Leandro with 8,000, and’ Emeryville, with 
5,900 people, adjoin Oakland, just as 
Jamaica, Flatbush and Long Island City 
adjoin Brooklyn. 

Topographically Oakland’s streets were 
laid out by some engineer who had a most 
charming disregard for the points of the 
compass, and such a thing as’ “the street 
called straight” means absolutely nothing 
to your Oaklander. Streets are some- 
times like those of lower New York. 
They run on the bias, in circles and every 
which way, forming many corners, tri- 
angles and what not, but they are con- 
foundedly attractive, affording opportun- 
ity for many architectural novelties. 

Oakland in a retail way is improving, 
This is because, with the great increase 
of population and wealth, Oakland mer- 
chants were overwhelmed, swamped, and 
had to step high, wide and handsome in 
order to keep pace with the demand. 

At that the larger ones did not visual- 
ize the future as they should have, and 
the result has been the starting of many, 
many smaller places, some of which have 
reached a stage of pretentiousness that 
is no less astonishing than is the growth 
of the manufacturing business in Oak- 
land. 

Being a home city Oakland is a good 
market for merchandise used in homes. 
There are two furniture stores in Oak- 
land that do in excess of $2,000,000 each, 
and they are not without competition. 
Staples, and staples of the better qualities 
are good sellers in Oakland. Furniture, 
rugs, linens, household goods of all kinds 
—that is, the kinds that are used in regu- 
lar homes. 

The principal retail shopping district 
of Oakland runs along ‘Washington 
street from 5th to 14th, 9 blocks; Broad- 
way, 10th to 19th, 9 blocks; 6th, 7th and 
8th from Clay to Franklin, 3 blocks each, 
and 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th 
and 16th from Clay to Webster, 5 blocks 
each, making some 67 blocks. From 19th 
to 33rd streets, along Broadway is auto- 
mobile row, and there are, of course, the 
usual run of neighborhood stores, scat- 
tered throughout the city. 

All in all, there are nearly 2,000 retail 
merchants of various ‘kinds, and the num- 
ber is constantly increasing. Obviously, 
many of them are small, but they all 
seem to be prosperous. 

It. is remarkable the way downtown 
Oakland is building up. New buildings 
everywhere, and they are following the 
general line of architectural attractive- 

ness that goes to make a city beautiful. 

Taft & Penoyer’s Department Store is 
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the “Altman’s” of the city. Capwell’s will 
probably compare with McCreery, Kahn’s 
with Wanamaker’s, and Whitthorn & 
Swan’s with Macy’s, as to standing in 
the community. The Upright is about 
like Rothenberg’s. Collectively, these 
stores do some $15,000,000 a year, which 
is evidence of their being alive. -Last 
year they showed a 25 per ‘cent increase 
over the previous year. 

There are 609 miles of paved’streets in 
Oakland, and, all in all, it is a city, not 
only of promise, but of actuality—a mar- 
ket already there, a market that is grow- 
ing and a market that is working strenu- 
ously to keep all the home business at 
home. It is a market worthy of intensive 
cultivation, a market promising much. A 
market wherein the merchants are anxi- 
ous for local co-operation, and where 
they work with manufacturers. 

It might be remarked in passing that 
Montgomery Ward & Co. have just com- 
pleted a tremendously large plant in Oak- 
land, and have opened one floor for retail 
trade. This plant is located outside of 
the retail trading district, but in a neigh- 
borhood populated by factory workers 
and people who can make good use of the 
class of merchandise handled by mail 
order houses. The rest of the plant, 
which is 5 stories high, is to be used as 
a base shipping point for the mail orders 
coming from the western territory, 

It would hardly be proper, in writing 
of any Pacific Coast city, to ignore the 
matter of climate, and ‘Oakland boasts of 
a brand of climate that is a source of 
constant joy to Oaklanders and envy of 
the rest of the world. On Jan. 8, ‘riding 
along the streets in an open car, with a 
light overcoat, unbuttoned, the -writer 
shivered as he thought of the people being 
frozen to death in the streets of Chicago. 
Climate? Well, rather! 


Dailies Offer $1,700 Oratorical Prize 


In connection with the movement for 
the training of high school students and 
the general public in a better understand- 
ing of the United States constitution, the 
St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press will pay 
$1,700 to the winners in the finals to de- 
termine the contestants who will repre- 
sent the Northwest in the National 
Oratorical Contest to be held in Wash- 
ington, in which $5,000, contributed by 
70 metropolitan newspapers, will be 
awarded in cash prizes. The prizes to be 
paid by the St. Paul papers named are: 
First, $1,000; second, $300; third, $200 ; 
fourth, $100; fifth, $50; sixth and seventh, 
$25 each. 


French Dailies to Increase Price 


Because of increasing production cost, 
the Association of French Daily News- 
papers has voted to increase the price of 
newspapers one sou. Date when the new 
price becomes effective, has been left to 
the executive committee. 


Two hundred and ninety-one corre- 
spondents representing dailies and press 
associations are engaged in covering 
Congress. 


WEST BACKS TOURIST ADS 


Dollar-and-Cents Value Discussed at 
11th District Meet 


The West’s increasing faith in com- 
munity advertising and general tourist 
appeals and the growing dollar-and-cents 
importance of this form of advertising 
were recognized by the Second Annual 
Convention of District 11, A. A. C. W., 
in session Feb. 11 and 12 at the Broad- 
moor hotel, Colorado Springs, Col. 

A departmental on community advertis- 
ing under the direction of H. N. Bur- 
hans, executive secretary, Denver Tourist 
bureau, and vice-president of the com- 
munity advertising division of the A. A. 
C. W., opened the convention. Six 
speakers, each an executive in the work 
of tourist attraction, spoke. 

Mayor Ira Harris of Colorado Springs; 
the Honorable O. H. Shoup, former gov- 
ernor of Colorado; Tracey Reeves, 
director of sales, Thomas Cusack Com- 
pany, Denver branch; George Holmes, 
editor, Denver Times; the Honorable C. 
C. Hamlin, publisher, Colorado Springs 
Gazette and Telegraph; and Judge L. H. 
Cunniff, resident manager, H. J. McCann 
Advertising Agency, Denver were speak- 
ers at the afternoon session. 

Tuesday morning was devoted to a 
strong retail departmental conducted by 
Joseph Emerson Smith, publicity director, 
A. T. Lewis & Son of Denver. 

Lou E. Holland, president, and Carl 
Hunt, general manager of the general 
association, addressed the convention at 
Monday evening’s banquet. The conven- 
tion was closed by a luncheon Tuesday 
with E. A: Powell, president of the 
Colorado Springs Advertising Club pre- 
siding. 


Mann Heads Wisconsin Ad Men 


H. F. Mann, Racine (Wis.) Journal- 
News, was elected -president, Wisconsin 
Advertising Mens’ Association, at the 
annual meeting, Milwaukee. -Other of- 
ficers are: E. J. Robinson, Green Bay 
Press Gazette, vice-president; H. Alarik, 
Wausau _ Record-Herald, secretary-treas- 
urer. Members of the executive council 
are Thomas Murphy, Janesville Gazette: 
E. J. Usher, ‘Madison State Journal, and 
B. S. Greig, LaCrosse Tribune and 
Leader-Press. 


Iowa Utility Using Weeklies 


Iowa Light, Heat & Power Company, 
which~ furnishes electrical energy for a 
large number of Northwestern Iowa 
towns, has started a series of advertise- 
ments which will run in 15 issues of 43 
weekly newspapers, -explaining problems 
encountered in furnishing. public utility 
service. pt 


Daily Aiding Perplexed Taxpayers 


Chicago Tribune’s ipublic service bureau 
has added an income tax information de- 
partment to aid the public in filling out 
schedules until the “deadline” on March 
Ss 
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it the wrong one. 


Otis Building 
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Never Mind About Mind-Reading ! 


Maybe you're actively interested 
Classified Advertising Section. 
It doesn’t take a mind-reader to 

There’s no “maybe” about the fact that both the prestige 
and the revenue-producing power of your newspaper show 
your attitude in this important matter—more clearly than 
any statement from you could. 

You know—every intelligent advertiser knows—whether 


; parative liability or a genuine 
It’s one of the two—and you can’t afford to have 


your classified section is a com 


Our business is the full developing of Classified assets. 
Is that any of your business? 


THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, INC 


International Classified Advertising Counsellors 


in your newspaper’s 
And maybe yow’re not. 
find out. 


Philadelphia 
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YOU SHOULD KNOW! 

Oakland, California, is the hub and trading center of a group of 
communities on the Eastern or Continental shores of San Francisco Bay— 
easily accessible from all directions—with expansion possibilities unlim- 

es ited—a growing, prosperous territory with a population of 450,000 
people. 

Oakland and contiguous territory shows an annual payroll of 

ies approximately $130,000,000.00, and the building record for 1923 

: amounted to approximately $27,500,000.00. Bank clearings in this same 

i territory for 1923 were approximately $800,000,000.00. 
Va 
A, PARTIAL LIST OF RETAIL OUTLETS IN OAKLAND 
AND CONTIGUOUS TERRITORIES 

Grocorsm wee ee cee L, 200 Drools toes een es eee ee 175 
Gouri CCSipe eee een 250 Departmentestoresm.. 9 

: Automobile: (Pass., Truck)... 81 Automobile Accessories ........ 838 

PEDO ’ 

ere Electrical Dealers ..:............- 77 Hardware Dealers................ 75 

fSSEc Clothiers (Men’s) ................ A5 Dry Goods seam ik en 30 

Bp) ere f M <i 

——_ In Oakland, California, is published the OAKLAND TRIBUNE, 
one of the greatest es wspapers in the West, with an average daily and 
Sunday net paid circulation during the month of December, 1923, of 
62,537 copies. The OAKLAND TRIBUNE carried in 19238 a total of 
16,507,470 agate lines of paid advertising. 

THE TRIBUNE TOWER 
The 20-Story Addition to kl FO 
The TRIBUNE Building Oaklant BOS ribune 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
(Charter Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations) 
REPRESENTATIVES ' 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. FRED L. HALL CO., Inc. 
225 Firra Avenue, New York City 404 SHaron Burupine, San FRaNcisco 


860 Nortu Micuican AveNur, CuicaGo 808 San Fernanpvo Bui.pine, Los ANGELES 
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“FACTS FIRST—THEN ADVERTISING” IS AGENCY 
RESEARCH MAN’S CREED 


By ROSALIE ARMISTEAD HIGGINS 


‘THEODORE E. DAMM, of the Jos- 

eph Richards Company, is one of 
younger advertising men in New York 
who has made 
rapid and_ suc- 
cessful strides in 
his profession. It 
was only four 
years ago, to be 
exact, in March, 
1920, that “Ted” 
Damm, as he is 
termed by many, 
came to New 
York to enter 
upon his chosen 
vocation, the ad- 
vertising business. 
Today he is the 
head of the re- 
search depart- 
ment of the Joseph Richards Company, a 
department he organized. The day Mr. 
Damm was interviewed, he was deeply 
engrossed in planning a campaign for a 
new client, but with his earnest enthus- 
iasm, and his ever-ready willingness to 
help the others, he consented to give 
something of his views. 

“What, in your opinion, is the most 
important phase of modern advertising 
agency service?” Mr. Damm was asked. 

“Well, now, that is a rather difficult 
question for me to answer. In the first 
place, every man is inclined to believe 
that his work is more important than the 
other fellow’s. 

“However, I do have definite opinions 
on this matter of research, or as we call 
it here in our agency, ‘Facts First—Then 
Advertising, and I'll give you my 
thoughts just as they come to me. 

“Advertising agency service realizes its 
full power only when it comprehends an 
entire business. By that, I mean that an 
agency must have all the facts pertaining 
to a client’s ‘business before it can render 
the right kind of service. No agency 
can depend solely upon its general ex- 
perience in advertising copy, design and 
efficient use of media to create and main- 
tain a permanently valuable plan of pro- 
cedure.” 

“But surely you consider this experi- 
ence of great importance, do you not, Mr. 
Damm?” 

“Oh, absolutely! The background of 
experience in any line of business is al- 
ways a most valuable asset. However, 
in my opinion, an agency with a dot of 
experience, and without the modern 
equipment for properly analyzing its cli- 
ent’s business, is laboring under a great 
handicap and cannot, in the literal sense 
of the word, render an honest 100 per 
cent service, 

“The point I am driving at is this. 
In order to establish beyond question the 
scope and detail of permanently valuable 
plans, an agency should have both the 
ability and the method to make a scien- 
tific analysis of a client’s business. Such 
an agency should be equipped to secure 
all the necessary data having a bearing 
on the character and scope of the client’s 
product or service, the extent and condi- 
tions of his market, his channels of dis- 
tribution, strength of competition and 
other equally important phases of his 
business. 

“Information of this nature should 
come from three chief sources: 


1—From within the client’s own or- 
ganization. 

2—From standard statistical sources. 

3—From jobbers, retailers, manufac- 
turers buying for resale, and 
from all classes of users or 
consumers, 


“Incidentally, the facts thus secured 
should be absolutely unbiased and every 
precaution should be taken to see that 
they are made so. This is an extremely 
important point. Questions should be 
asked to bring out actual facts. A sci- 
entific analysis of a client’s business real- 
izes its full power only when it is con- 
ducted by intelligent people with no bias 
and nothing to prove. 


Tueopore FE, DAMM 


“For example: no manufacturer or 
distributor can rely on getting all the 
real facts by attempting to use his sales- 
men for this purpose. It is only natural 
that salesmen should be biased. You 
would not want them to be otherwise. 
After all, their primary interest is to 
create a favorable impression for the 
product or service they are selling. 


“For the same reason a manufacturer 
cannot conduct an investigation by mail, 
using his own letterhead, and expect to 
get the information he secures in this 
manner without bias creeping in. The 
natural tendency on the part of the per- 
son answering questions of this nature is 
to please the person asking them. 

“Our first step in the development of a 
research problem is to go to our client 
through the medium of what we term 
our ‘client’s questionnaire’ for specific in- 
formation which he should be in a posi- 
tion to give us. 

“For example: we ask him questions 
concerning the past history of his or- 
ganization;. the temper and attitude of 
his executives and of the staff and line 
organization; the trade and user attitude 
toward his products and his company; 
his relations with the trade, with the 
users of his product or service, and with 
his competitors; his sales plans and 
methods; the engineering, designing and 
manufacturing ability and facilities of his 
organization; and his resources and abil- 
ity to extend both selling and manufac- 
turing facilities in order to properly 
serve an extension of his market. Nat- 
urally, we also ask him to tell us all 
about his advertising plans over a period 
of time—usually about five years. 

“Now then, we have found from ex- 
perience that a manufacturer, no matter 
how modern and efficient his organization 
may be, cannot answer all of our ques- 
tions, even to his own satisfaction. Con- 
cerning matters of production, a live 
manufacturer can usually furnish all the 
necessary information. Also, he is usual- 
ly right up to*the minute on the subject 
of distribution. However, when con- 
fronted with specific questions bearing on 
the subject of marketing or merchandis- 
ing, he very often finds himself unable 
to give satisfactory answers. 

“Therefore, the questions which our 
client is unable to satisfactorily answer 
form the basis for further investigation. 
Our second step is to secure from stand- 
ard statistical sources, such as govern- 


ment bureaus, research departments of 
associations and publications, public li- 
braries, etc., all available data having a 
bearing on the problem in question. 

“When a client has furnished us all of 
the facts at his disposal, and we have ex- 
hausted the standard statistical sources, 
it is usually “found necessary to supple- 
ment the data already secured with ad- 
ditional information to be gathered from 
the field. 

“This brings us to the third step, which 
is the preparation of a questionnaire de- 
signed to secure the definite information 
needed. Much care must be taken in the 
preparation of such a questionnaire. The 
correctness of the answers often depends 
on how the questions are asked. No 
question should ever be worded so as to 
suggest the nature of the answer. Ques- 
tions which require a ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ an- 
swer, or a statement in terms of an 
amount or percentage, are always the 
most desirable. 

“When a properly designed question- 
naire has been prepared, the next step is 
to obtain interviews with jobbers, retail- 
ers and consumers who have to do with 
the sales, distribution and use of the cli- 
ent’s product or service. This may be 
done in one of two ways—either by send- 
ing a corps of trained investigators into 
the field to obtain interviews, or by con- 
ducting an investigation by mail. 

“When the aforementioned — three 
sources of information are exhausted, it 
will be found that an accurate analysis 
of the client’s problem is a fairly simple 
matter. At least, an agency may then 
base its conclusions on ‘facts’ instead of 
‘theories.’ Of course, even facts must be 
properly interpreted, both individually 
and in true relationship to each ~other. 
Here again, one must be careful not to 
let an element of bias creep into the 
drawing of conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. The temptation is great. How- 
ever, it is well to bear in mind that. an 
advertising agency’s success is predicated 
upon the success of its individual clients. 

“The common error is to secure only a 
‘part’ of the information necessary to 
make an accurate analysis of a client’s 
business. Many an advertising appro- 
priation has been, at least, partly mis- 
spent because the final plans were based 
on insufficient data.” 

Mr. Damm since coming to New York 
has taken an active part in advertising 
circles. Last year he served as Com- 
mander of the New York: Advertising 
Men’s Post of the American Legion, and 
as soon as his term expired, he found an- 
other important job awaiting him, that 
of chairman of the Committee on Re- 
search of the New York Council of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies. 


BUCKEYE PRESS ELECTS 7. 


Griswold of McComb Herald Re-electe, 
President for 1924 


‘C. W. Griswold of the McComb Her 
ald was re-elected president of the Buck 
eye Press Association at the final sessi¢ 
of the association’s 28th annual conyen 
tion held Feb. 7-8, at ‘Columbus, O, 

Other officers re-elected were: E. Ben 
jamin Yale, Yale Newspaper Syndicate 
Waynesfield, O., executive secretary 
Miss Eloise Thrall, Carey Times, record 
ing secretary; W. R. Conaway, Carding 
ton Independent, treasurer. 

District vice-presidents elected includ 
ed: W. T. Ireland, Fort Recovery Jour 
nal; James W. Dunlap, Lodi Review 
L. L. Leach, Democrat-Inquirer; H, P 
Ramsdell, Sycamore Ledger; and Gra 
ville Barrere, Hillsboro News-Herald, 

More than 20 speakers were listed or 
the two-day program of the association 

Successful invasion of metropolitar 
centers by the weekly newspaper acting 
as interpreter of community news no} 
covered by the more centralized dailies 
was predicted by Daniel W. Williams 
formerly editor and publisher, Jackson 
(O.) Standard-Journal. 

The practice of some small town ed. 
itors to dress up their news in metro- 
politan fashion because they are afraid 
of being called provincial, was discour- 
aged by Prof. Lester C. Getzloe of the 
Department of Journalism, Ohio State 
University. Local news with an inti 
mate touch is needed, he declared. 


REPUBLICAN EDITORS ELECT 


Group Names_ Elliott of 
Newcastle Courier President 


George A. Elliott, editor, Newcastle 
(Ind.) ‘Courier, was elected president, 
Indiana Republican Editorial Association, 
at the annual mid-winter meeting Feb, 
7 and 8. Other officers chosen were: 
Herbert C. Willis, Waterloo, vice-presi- 
dent; J. Frank McDermond, Jr., Attica 
Ledger-Tribune, treasurer; and Will 0. 
Feudner, Rushville Republican, secretary. 

A silver cup was awarded the Fort 
Wayne News Sentinel for publishing the 
best front page during 1923. Fifty news- 
papers entered the contest. The Rush- 
ville Republican, the Crawfordsville Jour- 
nal, and the Batesville Tribune, a weekly, 
received honorable mention. Judges in 
the contest were: J. W. Piercy, head of 
the journalism department, Indiana Uni- 
versity ; Curtis A. Hodges, managing ed- 
itor, Indianapolis News; George C. Hitt, 
managing editor, Indianapolis Journal, 
and George H. Healey, secretary, state 
printing board. 
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TRAINING INTELLIGENT READERS IS 
WORK OF “BIGGEST NEWS CONTEST” 


New York 


World’s High School Feature Proves Worth in 


Eight Weeks’ Trial—Builds Circulation— 
Adaptable to Any Daily 


By PAUL F. SiIFTON 


ARD-BOILED editors who always 
know news better than their readers 
please detour. This is a story about a 
contest that not only offers young read- 
ers a chance to give their own estimates 
of the importance of news but encour- 
ages them in forming independent valua- 
tions of it; in fact, offers them $250 a 
month for doing so. 

When the New York Morning World, 
on Feb. 3, doubled the weekly prize 
money in its “Biggest News of the 
Week” competition and put up a News 
Trophy for the high school or junior 
high school winning the largest number 
of points during a term, it made perma- 
nent a feature that, in the judgment of 
the editors, had made a remarkable suc- 
cess in an 8 weeks’ trial period. During 
the trial, four weekly prizes, $10, $7.50, 
@5 and $2.50 were offered. The list of 
entries totalled 1,548, increasing from 112 
the first week to 382 the eighth week, 
average of 193. These 


with a weekly 


figures probably will be doubled in the 
next month or two. 

A single question is asked, “What was 
the biggest news of the past week and 
why?” The student is allowed 250 words 
to pick his item*and prove his: choice 
correct. The ‘“news-week” extends from 
Mondays to Sundays, inclusive, and 
articles must be mailed by the following 
Tuesday noon. Names of the prize- 
winners, their articles, rules for partici- 
pation and comment on the entries are 
published the following Sunday in the 
High School and College News section. 

Beginning Feb. 3, the prizes were in- 
creased to $20, $10, $7.50, $5, three fifth 
prizes of $2.50 each and 10 honorable 
mentions. Each month a special bonus 
prize of $50 will be awarded the winner 
of a weekly first prize writing the best 
article. The system of scoring for the 
interscholastic trophy is given in the rules 
printed in an adjoining column. 

This gives the mechanics of the com- 


1,548 Students Entered “Biggest News Contest” 


Under These Rules 


Following are the rules for participa- 
tion in the World’s “Biggest News Con- 
test”’ :— 

1. Competition shall be open to all bona 
fide students of accredited high schools 
and junior high schools in New York 
City 

2. Prizes will be awarded each week to 
those students writing the best 250-word 
articles on what they consider the biggest 
news of the preceding week. The news 
on which the competing articles are based 
need not, necessarily, be read in the 
World, but for the sake of uniformity 
it is desirable that it be taken from these 
colunms, unless the writer is acute 
enough to discover elsewhere news that 
the World lacks. 

3. Weekly Prizes. For the best article 
of the week a first prize of $20 will be 
given; for the second. best, $10; third, 
£7.50: fourth; $5; three next best, $2.50 
aach. Authors of the ten next best 
articles will receive honorable mention. 

4. Monthly Prize. To the author of 
the best article winning first prize during 
the calendar month a special prize of $50 
will be given. 

5. Scoring for the World News 
Trophy. Points won by students will be 


credited to their respective schools. The 
school having the largest frumber of 
points when the awards for the “news 
week” ending June 15 will hold the 


trophy until Feb. 1, 1925. The first 
school winning the trophy three times 
will gain permanent possession of the 
trophy. Points will be scored as follows: 
First prize, 100; second prize, 70; third 
prize, 50; fourth prize, 30; fifth, 20 each; 
honorable mention, 10. 

6. The news fields will extend from 
Mondays to Sundays, inclusive. 

7. Manuscripts must be mailed not 
later than Tuesday noon of the following 
week. No manuscript of more than 250 
words will be considered. All articles 
must be legibly written with pen or type- 
writer on one side of the paper only. The 
entrant’s full name, home address, school 
and class must appear at the upper left 
hand corner of the first page. All manu- 
scripts must be addressed to High School 
Editor, the World, New York. No 
manuscript will be returned. No con- 
testant may submit more than one article 
for any one week. 

8. Names. of authors of the prize- 
winning articles and standings of the 
schools will be announced in the World 
on the Sunday following the close of each 
week’s contest. 

9. Contesants winning the first prize 
may not compete for four weeks there- 
after. 

10. The Editorial Board of the World 
will constitute the Board of Judges and 
its decisions shall be final. 
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petition, which was adapted from a con- 
test conducted in 1922 by the Des Moines 
Register. It is planned to make ita 
hardy perennial. The World News 
Trophy will become the property of the 
first school winning it three times. 

Why is this feature considered valu- 
able. For the business office, it may be 
said that the competition is a circulation 
builder. Even in New York where in- 
numerable distractions assault the stu- 
dent’s' attention, the competition has in- 
creased circulation among them. In 
smaller cities it should have a much 
stronger pull. 

But there is a longer view for the 
business office. It creates, in this in- 
stance, the World-habit in hundreds of 
families by making the World the pre- 
ferred paper among students. They buy 
it on Sundays and buy it through the 
week to prepare themselves for the next 
week’s competition. The World “shows 
goods” in hundreds of homes, where it 
had been a stranger. 

Editorializing on the contest, the Bos- 
ton Herald says “the results suggest that 
these youngsters have a keener sense of 
news values than we have given them 
credit for. The subjects in which the 
young readers are interested show plainly 
their realization of the difference between 
the frothy and the solid dishes. Just 
when we are despairing of the future of 
the rising generation it rises to show us 
that it has a mind of its own.” 

The Nation in its issue of Feb. 13, 
said: ; 

“High School students in New York 
City voted the death of Lenin the 
“biggest news” of the week ended Jan. 
27: they ranked the accession of Labor 
to power in England second in im- 


portance and the Teapot Dome Scandal 
third. The record of this vote in the 
columns of the New York World may in- 
terest the historian a century hence as 
much as the events themselves. Labor 
governments may have become common- 
place; Lenin may appear a personal 
incident in a century-long struggle; Tea- 
pot Dome may be forgotten. The his- 
torian will want to know what boys and 
girls growing to maturity were thinking. 
It is surely a hopeful sign that students 
in their teens should look thus broadly 
across the world. Would a poll in Chi- 
cago, or in Denver, we wonder, have 
shown as wide an interest—how much did 
New York’s cosmopolitan makeup affect 
the vote. The World’s first prize went 
to Elihu Platowsky. His essay asserted 
the importance of the Labor Government 
in England, whereas’ Lawrence Fleming, 
with as Anglo-Saxon a name as could be 
invented, was the prize-winner who wrote 
on the death of Lenin. Would a poll of 
parents show as striking a result?” 

The interest of the Herald and the 
Nation is shared by a surprisingly large 
number of adult readers of the World. 
Public men, educators and parents have 
commended the competition. They agree 
that it has a genuine educational value 
in that it links formal class-work with 
present-day problems. It is laboratory 
work for the student. He peers into the 
innards of the Teapot; he watches the 
MacDonald government; the nearing 
election in France; the Mexican sauce- 
pan, always with his studies of history, 
economies and civics in hand. Not a 
week passes without a harvest of articles 
that parents and childless adults inter- 
ested in the next generation find interest- 
ing and heartening. 
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UR Own WORLD | 
On seeTices 


By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


JN “Remembered Yesterdays,” by Rob- 

ert Underwood Johnson (Little, 
Brown & -Co.), will be found much ma- 
terial related to magazine making and 
editing. In view of the gossip in news- 
paper circles it is worth while to have 
the reason given in Mr. Johnson’s own 
words why he resigned as editor of the 
Century Magazine, with which he was 
connected for something like 40 years. 
Mr. Johnson is possibly at his best 
when he is describing the intimate im- 
pression thade by the so-called literary 
lights who dropped into the editorial 
rooms of the Century to sit and chat a 
while in the editor’s easy chair. 

Beyond the permissibility of a doubt, 
the greatest newspaper story that ever 
came from the Century office was the 
news of the suppression of that famous 
interview with the Kaiser secured by 
William Bayard Hale. Mr. Johnson 
tells how every sheet of paper—includ- 
ing the strips of proof—containing this 
interview was carefully destroyed. He 
does not say, however, that in this at- 
tempt to destroy every scrap of paper 
containing the interview, the plates were 
overlooked. It was from these plates 
that the contents of the interview were 
finally learned by outside parties. Hence 
it is a little surprising that he should so 
carefully suppress what the Kaiser ac- 
tually said. It seems as though the time 
had arrived when the truth could be told 
to everyone. 


x 


REAL reference book of practical 
~*~ value for the editorial writer is the 
new and enlarged edition of “The Ameri- 
can Government,” by Frederic J. Haskin. 
Its contents show Uncle Sam at work in 
all of his departments at Washington. 
Before the publication of this book, every 
chapter was read and approved by a 
government authority. 

By way of illustration to show how 
practical the book is, I might add that 
in it will be found answers to such ques- 
tions as: 

How many letters does the President receive 
each day? ; ; 

Where is the mirror that weighs no more than 
the hind leg of a fly? 
Who uses Daniel 
Senate? \ 
Where is the room one cannot enter without 

removing his watch? 

What one Government Department never 
gives an account of the money it spends? 

Where did the catch phrase ‘Safety First 
originate ? 

What map would cover a sheet of paper an 
acre in extent if completed in one piece? 

Who was granted first patent by the United 
States Patent Office? : 

What does it cost Uncle Sam to issue and to 
redeem a bank note? ; 

How long did it take to pass the Volstead 
Act? 

I am not strong for premiums to get 
circulation, but if in some special case I 
concluded that a premium was desirable, 
I certainly should give careful considera- 
tion to this volume. 


He ok 


RVIN S. COBB told me the other day 
at the Newspaper Club that his news- 
paper stories which have been appearing 
in the Cosmopolitan Magazine will be is- 
sued soon in book form under the title, 
“Special Extra.” 


Webster’s desk in the 


. Fai MORGAN is the author of 
“Charles H. Taylor” (The Boston 


Globe). This biography of the famous 
editor of the Boston Globe is published 
on the fiftieth anniversary of his editor- 
ship. 
* * a 
SHRISTOPHER MORLEY, until re- 
cently the newspaper poet of the 
New York Evening Post, is the author of 
a new book of poems entitled ‘Parsons’ 
Pleasure” (George H. Dotan Company). 
This collection of verse is somewhat 
similar to the newspaper in that prac- 


tically every reader will like some of the 
things and will not care for others. 

Morley’s philosophy of life, however, 
is always interesting. Choice bits of it 
continually creep out in his poems. The 
Phi Beta Kappa poem, composed by Mr. 
Morley for Harvard in 1923, has been 
included in the volume. 

Newspaper people will certainly ap- 
preciate the “Lines Composed Behind the 
Barn”: 

One day, by some hazard odd, 
A frightful truth fell with a 


But no one saw. It was a dud. 
Thank God! 


thud. 


* oe Ox 


N the New Republic for Jan. 23, is a 
satirical page headed “The Reporter 
Prays for Relief.” In it, G. K. Phillips, 
the author, suggests that those who, after 
spending a few weeks in Europe, return 
with a theory of how its problems should 
be solved, should indicate their theory 
by the number given in the chart, and 
the reporter will do the rest, 
* Ok Ok 
ST. LOE STRACHEY, editor of the 
* London Spectator, has been for a num- 
ber of years a constructive critic of the 
press. Nothing from his pen, however, is 
worth more careful consideration than a 
series of articles published in the London 
Morning Post. The Living Age for Feb. 
2, under the title, “The British Press,” 
has collected some of the best things 
found in these articles. 
Mr. Strachey classifies the British press 
as follows: 
1. The newspaper in which the function of 
-elling honest news predominates and in which 


the desire to spread particular ‘opinions takes 
the second place. Example: the Daily Tele- 
graph. 

2) 


_ 2. The newspaper of opinion, the aim and ob- 
ject of which is to report special views in 
church and in state, in economics and in com- 
merce, in literature and in art. Example: the 
Daily News. 

3. A party organ. This differs from the second 
type by the fact that its opinions are the opin- 
ions not so much of the proprietor as those of 
1 particular party or group to. which the paper 
is bound by various ties. Such a paper must 
ugar its pill very carefully in its presentation 
of the news. Example: the Daily Herald. 

4. Somewhat similar to third type is the 
newspaper which frankly plays the part of the 
advocate for some definite society or organiza 
tion. whether it be temperance reform or the 
protection of the liqucr, or any other interest. 
No example is given for 4. 


As Mr. Strachey regards the fifth type, 
judicial journalism, as perhaps the high- 
est, it may be well to quote his own 
words : 


By judical journalism I mean that those in 
control of the paper should make it their busi- 
ness to act as a jiidge does in a court of law. 
He does not attempt to suppress his own 
cpinion. When the time comes, indeed, he gives 
that opinion to the jury as directly and as 
potently as he can, though, of course, acknowl- 
edging and preserving the rights of the jury 
to differ from him and to give the ultimate 
decision. The editor of a paper which affords 
an example of judicial journalism, once more 
like the judge, takes care that his readers shall 
hear both sides. As to the greater or lesser 
value of the evidence he expresses an opinion, 
but it is always an opinion without prejudice, 
without prepossession, and without animu; 
But, though he leaves the verdict to the jury 
of his readers, he, as I have said, makes his 
own position and his own opinion quite clear, 
This judicial attitude does not, of course, pre 
vent him from denouncing what is evil or cor 
rupt per se, or again prevent him from express- 
ing his honest agreement or disagreement when 
the popular verdict has been given. 


HE news-magazine called Time has 

on its cover for January 28, a crayon 
sketch of Herbert Bayard Swope, exec- 
utive editor of the New York World. 
A sub-caption thus dramatizes Swope: 
“Dynamic?” “No—cyclonic!” This issue 
of Time not only contains a pen portrait 
of Swope but also one of the late Charles 
Henry Grasty. Incidentally, it may be 
remarked that Mr. Grasty was. the 
author of “Flashes from the Front” 
(Century Company). 
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RICHARD F. JOHNSTON 


Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald Asso- 
ciate Editor and Special Writer Dies 


Richard F. Johnston, associate editor, 
Birmingham Age-Herald, special edito- 
rial writer on industrial and commercial 
topics and dean of newspaper men in 
Birmingham, died Sunday Feb. 10, at his 
home, after a protracted illness. 

Mr. Johnston for 38 years has been 
one of the best known newspaper men in 
Alabama, having moved to Alabama 
from his home in Georgia at the age of 
25. He began his career on the Birming- 
ham News under the direction of Rufus 
N. Rhodes, later became managing ed- 
itor of the Birmingham Ledger and from 
there went to the Age-Herald. He con- 
ducted a special editorial column, “For 
the Good of the Community.” 

He is survived by his widow and two 
Richard Malcolm Johnston of the 
publicity department, Power 


sons, 
Alabama 
Company, and Eugene Rhodes Johnston 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Obituary 


jake J. GRIFFIN, 59, who had been in 
J the service of the New York Tribune 
more than 40 years, died in Brooklyn 
Feb. 7. He began work in the news- 
paper’s employ as an elevator boy. At his 
death he was a stereotyper. 

Mrs. Mary Burnet Easton, 78, daugh- 
ter of William Burnet Kinney, founder, 
the Newark (N. J.) Daily Advertiser and 
Weekly Sentinel, died in New York 
Feb. 8. 

Mrs. Detta HyLtanp McNAtty, 90, 
widow of Andrew ‘McNally, late presi- 
dent Rand, McNally & Co., died Jan. 19 
at Pasadena, Cal. 

Narnan R. Hut, 35, editor, Daven- 
port (Wash.) Times-Tribune, died re- 
cently. 

Epwin E. Bow es, for years in the edi- 
torial department, San Francisco Chron- 
icle and of late with the Chamber of 
Commerce, died Feb. 1. 


Mrs. R. C. ‘MEcKLIN, circulation man- 
ager, Kingville (Tex.) Record, and wife 
of the managing editor of that paper, died 
at the Kleburg County Hospital in Kings- 
ville recently. 

Cuartes W. NewMaN, 87, who began 
his career as a printer with the San An- 
tonio Express in 1882, died in San An- 
tonio Feb, 8. He owned and edited papers 
at Hempstead and Rockport, Tex. Mr. 
Newman was a Confederate. 


Mrs. Marcaret J. Suoan, 65, mother 
of J. Alec Sloan, the Chicago auto race 
promoter and former sports editor, St. 
Paul Daily News, died in St. Paul Feb. 5. 


Joun W. CUNNINGHAM, 85, one of the 


three men who founded the St. Paul Dis- 
patch in 1868, died in St. Paul Feb. 6. 


James Grirron, 76, proofreader, New 
York Morning Telegraph, died in New 
Yiork Feb, 8 For many years he had 
been connected with the International 
Typographical Union, serving for a time 
as head of the Chicago local. 

Harry E. (RicHarpson, 59, for 23 years 
assistant manager, Brooklyn News Com- 
pany, died in Brooklyn Feb. 6. 

CHaArRLes P, CALDWELL, 73, veteran Ohio 
newspaper man, died in Sandusky Sun- 
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day, Feb. 10. He was prominent in 
northern Ohio newspaper circles for more 
than 25 years. He began as reporter on 


the Warren (O.) Chronicle. 


Joun ‘EF. MALONEY, 60, father of 
Everett Maloney, editor, Jones County 
(Ia.) Times, died recently. 

H. D. ‘Watson, 77, known throughout 
Nebraska as the “Alfalfa King,” founder 
of the Greenfield (Mass.) Goodcheer, died 
at Omaha Feb. 8. 

Cor. Witi1AmM LacHtTroot VISSCHER, 
81, for years member of the Press Club 
of Chicago, and years ago private secre- 
tary to George Prentice, then editor of the 
old ‘Louisville Courier, died Feb. 10 at 
his home in Chicago. He was a friend of 
Bill Nye, Eugene Field, Opie Read, and 
other notables. 

Mrs. CATHERINE McNALLy, widow of 
Hugh P. McNally, for many years con- 
nected with the Boston Herald, and later 
with the Pilot, died at her home in Dor- 
chester, Mass., Feb. 10. 


Wittiam J. Meex, 42, of Cadillac, 
Mich., vice-president, Cadillac Publishing 
Company, died suddenly at his home after 
a strenuous game of volley ball. 


Cruartes A. Hunter, 62, formerly as- 
sistant foreman, mechanical department, 
Detroit News, is dead at his home in 
Windsor, Ont. He was an employee of 
the News for 30 years. 

Grorcr J. Munsext, for 25 years ad- 
vertising manager, Michigan Farmer, died 
recently in Orlando, Fla. 

Joun Mancan, 68, old-time Mid-west 
newspaper man, died recently at his home 
in Detroit. For several years he worked 
on the old Chicago Inter-Ocean and upon 
leaving in 1903 came to Detroit and had 
charge of the pressroom at the Free 
Press. 


E. N. Howe, 70, publisher of “To-. 


day” and former newspaper man of New 
York, died at Hagerstown, Md., recently. 

Mrs. Tueresa Harvey McAvoy, of 
Hancock, Md., sister of Charles P. Har- 
vey, editor, Parkersburg (W. Va.) Sen- 
tinel, died at her home in Hancock re- 
cently. 

RicHarp F. LANAGAN, for several years 
on the staff of the Detroit Free Press, but 
more recently an attorney in Highland 
Park Mich., died recently. 


Epen W. Curtine, 64, for 42 years 
with the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune, as 
composing-room superintendent, died Feb. 
7, after a few hours’ illness. 


Rey. ‘ABRAM WALTER STEVENS, 90, re- 
tired editor, died in Huntington, N. Y.. 
Feb. 9. At 21, he was editor of the 
Warren (Pa.) Ledger, and later editor, 
Newark (O.) North American. For 25 
years he was chief proofreader and lit- 
erary adviser of the University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Mrs. Sharpe Sues for Insurance 


Mrs. Alice L. R. Sharpe, widow of 
George B. Sharpe, late advertising 
manager, Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit, has filed suit on a 
claim for accident insurance against the 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of California. Mr. Sharpe was drowned 
at Algonquin Park, Ont. Aug. 10, 1923. 


Fifty-nine newspapers in the United 
States maintain radio broad-casting sta- 
tions. 
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FARMERS CHARGE CONSPIRACY 


Complain to U. S. Trade Commission 
Against Retail Publication 


The Eastern Dealer, a publication de- 
voted to the interests of the retail trade 
on the Atlantic Coast, and its editor, 
Grant Wright, have been made respon- 
dents in a Federal Trade Commission 
complaint based upon charges of farmers’ 
co-operative associations that dealers and 
manufacturers in Indiana and Illinois 
have conspired with retailers to withhold 
farm machinery from the associations. 

The 500 retailers named in the com- 
plaint are charged by the associations 
with declining to sell machinery to those 
organizations. Mr, Wright is accused of 
being active in promoting dealers’ or- 
ganizations. The complaint asserts that 
he has published in his paper lists of 
“irregular” dealers and the proceedings 
of the meetings of the various dealers’ 
associations and other “propaganda” for 
the purpose of fixing retail prices on ma- 
chinery, eliminating competition, and boy- 
cotting manufacturers who sell to so- 
called irregular dealers. 


Eagle Fetes Classified Department 


Employes, Brooklyn Eagle classified 
advertising department, were given a din- 


iG, oe ee 
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ner last week by the newspaper in recog- 
nition of the large volume of business 
produced by the staff during the year. 
Brief speeches were made by Clarence M, 
Rusk, representing the Basil Smith Sys- 
tem, and R. M. Gunnison, on behalf of 
the Eagle. 


’ Newspaper Men ‘‘Wet” Experts 


Six New York newspaper men have 
been named judges in a contest started 
by Frank Tinney, comedian, to find a 
word to overturn “scofflaw,”-the newly 
coined epithet, hurled by drys at the wets. 
They are James Wittaker, New York 
American; Major Shannon Cormack, 
Times; Frank Sullivan, World; Leslie 
Cattio, Evening Post; Norman Forsythe, 
Telegram-Mail; and Major Wheatley, 
Morning Telegraph. 


Millionaire Enters Field 


V. Everit Macy, millionaire philan- 
thropist, has purchased the Yonkers (N. 
Y.) Statesman from Arthur W. Law- 
rence. He assumed charge Feb. 11. 
Consideration is said to have been $92,- 
000. Harold M. Anderson, who recently 
retired from the New York Herald edi- 
torial staff, is now editor. The new 
owner has hired his son, Noel Macy, as 
cub-reporter. 


Marshaling the Telephone Forces 


In the simple act of lifting the telephone receiver from its 
hook every subscriber becomes the marshal of an army. At 


his service, as he needs them, a quarter of a million men and 


women are organized in the Bell System. One skilled corps of 


the telephone army moves to place him in talking connection 


with his neighbor in the next block, in the next state or across 


the continent. Another highly trained corps is on duty to keep 


ithe wires in condition to vibrate with his words. 


Still others 


are developing better apparatus and methods, manufacturing 
and adding new equipment, and installing new telephones to 
increase the subscriber’s realm of command. 


The terrain of the telephone army is the whole United States, 
dotted with 14,000,000 instruments, all within range of the 


subscriber's telephone voice. 


army provides equipment and supplies. 


Even in the remote places this 


Its methods of opera- 


tion are constantly being improved, that each user may talk 


to his friends with increased efficiency. 


spent in its permanent works. 


Millions of money are 
Yet its costs of operation are 


studiously held to the minimum, that the subscriber may con- 
tinue to receive the cheapest as well as the best telephone service 


in the world. 


The permanent objective of the Bell System army is to meet 
the telephone needs of the nation—a hopeless task were not its 
command unified, its equipment adequately maintained and 
its personnel trained in the latest developments of telephone art. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


OLYMPIC PHOTO PRICES SET 


Will Go at 2.50 Francs Each, ‘‘First 
Come, First Served’’ 


By G. LANGELAAN 
(Paris Correspondent, Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


The Comité Olympique  Frangais, 
which is organizing the 1924 Olympiad 
in France, has just sent out a circular to 
the newspapers making known the condi- 
tions under which photographs will be 
supplied. 

Every newspaper will receive the same 
treatment, and orders attended to “first 
come, first served.” Photographs will be 
supplied at the price of Fr. 2.50 each, 
this sum including full rights of repro- 
duction. For photographs which are to 
be merely exposed in the windows of 
newspapers, as is done to a great extent 
in France, a charge of only one franc 
per photograph will be made, but it must 
be strictly guaranteed that such pictures 
are not for reproduction. All pictures 
will be payable in advance. 

Eprror & PusiisHEeR has been asked 
to inform its readers that further infor- 
mation regarding this photographic serv- 
ice can be had on application to the 
Direction des Services Photographiques, 
Comité Olympique Frangais, 10 rue du 
Delta, Paris, IX. 


WHO OWNS AN INTERVIEW? 


Paris Squabble Between Official and 
Reporter May Decide 


By G. LANGELAAN 
(Paris Correspondent, Ep1ror & PUBLISHER) 


A discussion is at present taking place 
among newspaper men in France as to 
the rights of interviewer and interviewed. 
It came about through a recent inter- 
view given by a prominent member of 
Parliament. At the last moment, the 
interviewed changed his mind and de- 
manded the withdrawal of the interview. 

The journalistic replied he was sorry, 
but it was too late, the interview being 
in the press. The interviewed claimed 
he had the right to recall his interview, 
and that it was his, but the reporter de- 
clared that an interview belongs not to 
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the person who gives it but to the one who 
signs it. The reporter added that al- 
though the interviewed can ask for proofs 
of the interview, he has no right to them, 
and when:a reporter supplies proofs it is 
a privilege not an obligation on his part. 
Should the case reach the courts counsels’ 
arguments will no doubt shed interesting 
light on this question. 


Hearst Must Answer Million Dollar Suit 


William Randolph Hearst and the Star 
Company must answer the $1,000,000 
suit filed against them Oct. 27, 1919, by 
Charles F. Murphy, Tammany leader, 
Supreme Court Justice [Ford decided in 
New York, Feb. 13. Murphy filed suit 
because of an editorial in Hearst papers 
headed “Swat the Boss,” which he 
claimed damaged his reputation in the 
amount stated. 


Stewart Heads Minnesota Editors 


R. W. Stewart, Ceylon (Minn.) Her- 
ald, was elected president, Minnesota 
Second District Editorial Association, at 
the annual meeting held at Mankato. 
Other officers chosen were: W. D. Hin- 
chon, Madelia Times-Messenger, first 
vice-president; Mrs. D. L. H. Lord, 
Wells Forum-Advocate, second vice- 
president; H. J. Haydon, secretary, and 
F. H. Griffin, treasurer. 


Swedish Woman Journalist Arrives 


Miss Martha Lindquist, writer on the 
staff of the Stockholm Svenska Degbla- 
det, arrived in New York Feb. 12, on 
her way to Hollywood to write articles 
on the business and social conditions in 
the moving picture industry. 


Ask Aid of Dailies 


Newspapers have been invited to join 
with the Traffic Planning and Safety 
Committee, National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, to reduce the number 
of automobile accidents, George M. Gra- 
ham, chairman, announced this week. 
Newspapers will be asked to make care- 
ful examinations of automobile accidents 
within their respective territories and 
report them to the national chamber. 


JANUARY N. Y. LINEAGE A 2.5 PER CENT GAIN 


ANUARY lineage in New York City 
dailies totalled 14,161,320 agate lines, 

a gain of 343,252 agate lines, or 2.5 per 
cent over the January, 1923, total. The 
gain is made by 15 newspapers over the 
combined totals of 16 papers measured a 
year ago by the New York Evening Post 


Statistical Department. Twelve of the 
fifteen ran ahead of their January, 1923, 
lineage. Total pages increased 148—— 
from 14,028 in January, 1923, to 14,176 
last month. Total comparative figures 
for each paper for January, 1924-1923, 
and January, 1924-1918, follow: 


— ——s Percentage of 
fozs 1923 total space 1924 1923 Cain Loss 
1,338 1,224 IATIOTICAN — dairis svisls aie ein sis 8.8 1,250,766 **982,190 268,576 Wastes 
1,126 1,028 Brooklyn Eagle .....%.. 9.1 1,292,608 1,197,284 95,324 eshte 
576 576 Brooklyn Times .......- 2.8 399,796 291,646 108,150 acts 
1,206 1,108 *Evening Journal 8.8 1,248,352 1,126,730 121,622 SS 
558 524 *Evening Mail .........- 4.3 612,782 539,800 72,982 atseis 
690 512 *Evening Post ......+-++ 2.8 399,278 334,230 65,048 Asie 
650 536 Evening Telegram ..... 4.9 698,654 9530,460 168,194 ae 
670 844 *Evening World .......-. 4.8 677,414 792,082 fires 114,668 
a 606 *Globe 2... sees esecncs 5 atl Biereasertay 710,604 na 
1,088 1,030 Herald >t thive sn. vsrewee 7.0 982,140 1,067,368 Rigs deve 85,228 
1,052 920 News (Tabloid) 3.2 452,966 311,006 141,960 nee: 
604 668 Standard Union ........ 4.5 634,104 624,640 9,464 
814 672 *Sun and Globe......... 7.9 1,113,152 £873,094 ZA) Odeon tai) vanisisle 
1,604 1,552 TIMES oc rcsciessccsavecs bot 2,138,912 2,086,882 52,030 
1,040 974 Triburie ...scccerreceee 6.4 905,316 839,996 G5 B20 esse 
1,160 1,254 Worlds ton cet iste ea cec0 9.6 1,355,080 1,510,056 154,976 
14,176 14,028 Potala asics afobsisye nina) ase'e' 96s 14,161,320 13,818,068 7343,252 
*No Sunday editions. **45,014 lines American Weekly not included. {Net Gain. {Sun 
and Globe combined June 4, 1923. {Telegram and Mail combined January 28, 1924. 
1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 
American ........+- 1,250,766 982,190 924,126 906,002 1,066,118 673,632 760,971 
Brooklyn, Eagle...... 1'292°608 1,197,284 1,161,450 988,302 1,009,856 705,290 582,204 
Brooklyn Times..... 399,796 291,646 300,576 ZODGESON Meters werere Tale eice'e Rehsresteta 
Evening Journal..... 1,248,35 1,126,730 971,620 847,340 865,610 693,131 576,854 
Evening Mail....... 612,782 539,800 566,972 589,016 561,530 328,240 410,622 
Evening Post.......- 399,278 334,230 413,542 604,842 456,202 317,578 283,322 
Evening Telegram... 698,654 530,460 524,604 523,088 740,614 663,184 573,853 
Evening World...... 677.414 792,082 779,408 794,294 801,198 484,710 - 427,360 
SES as sie a's aye coe 710,604 675,312 651,552 755,722 554,038 418,861 
OS eae 982.140 1,067,368 1,114,138 1,1 12,868 806,064 614,200 534,085 
News (Tabloid)..... 452,966 311,006 265,384 149,820 tea sts crete ostssed ONS 
Standard Union..... 634,104 624,640 593,242 654,624 695,880 457,900 365,448 
Sun and Globe...... 1,113,152 873,094 768,406 729,232 922,822 539,520 428,255 
UCR neve ae socncse 2,138,912 2,086,882 2,023,642 1,811,694 2,040,620 1,200,845 1,043,215 
EEEMING © ince sccasce 905,316 839,996 893,498 868,706 855,712 415,226 339,035 
DWV OTID - 66 cece eves 1,355,080 1,510,056 1,305,064 1,222,604 1,632,073 1,155,578 988,021 
SEGURIS D wicie sin's vce 14,161,320 13,818,068 13,280,984 12,709,140 13,210,021 8,803,072 7,732,106 


¢Figures not recorded. 
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Last Year Was 
the Best in the 
History of the 
Altoona Mirror 


Practically every merchant in Al 
toona who did newspaper adver- 
tising in 1923 carried full copy, 
and many of them used the 


columns of the MIRROR exclu- 


sively. 


Total number of lines 


published 
10,410,533 


an increase over 1922 of 


Lek 3py2q (0X0) 


Lines 


The MIRROR published over 
50% of all local display, over two- 
thirds of all National Advertising 
and practically all classified ad- 
vertising. 


Both local and National adver- 
tisers realize the pulling power of 
ALTOONA’S only evening 


newspaper. 


95% of all the residents in and 
around Altoona read the MIR- 
ROR daily. 


Daily average circulation for 


January, 27,049. 


MIRROR PRINTING 
PUBLISHERS 


Business Direct 
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WEST 
VI 


.GINIA 


A STATE ABOVE AVERAGES 


There is always a temptation on the part of 


national! advertisers to do things by aver- 


ages. 


This rule must not apply to West Virginia. 


West Virginia is a state above averages. 


In the production of coal, chemicals, glass, 


petroleum, pottery, etc., West Virginia is 


out of the ordinary. 


It is the specialist in these lines. The suc- 


cessful space buyer knows the power that 


lies in the word specialist. 


These special lines of industry pay the 


people of the state an amount above the 


average. 


top in production. 


This is a territory to be considered. 


Each one ranks at or near the 


These newspapers are the messengers 
which reach the people every day. Through 
the columns of these publications the 


manufacturer is able to create immediate 


demand. 
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Rate 

for 
Circu- 5,000 
lation lines 


7,327 .025 
8,919 .025 
7,486 .03 


12,231 .0325 
13,700 .05 
18,794 .07 


Rate 
for 
Circu- 5,000 
Bluefield lation lines 
**Telegraph ........(M) 10,495 .04 Parkersburg 
Charleston TtNews "vices ate. 
“Gazette .......... (M) 19,097 .06 beng ae PEC 
Gazette Pica tee (S) 24,135 .07 NG ec ar aa (S) 
Clarksburg Sentinel 05. .cu.0a4- (E) 
**Exponent ..... (M&S) 8,188 .03 
**Telegram «..+...(E) 10,410 .04 Wheeling 
**Telegram ......... (S) 13,198 .045 ey { 
Fairmont o atelligencs Heath (M) 
baa BT Tas Oo erica notion (M) 7,675 .03 News: )) pithasecke (E) 
Huntington SNews? oo a.e ce ciar (S) 
yjAdvertiser ...... (E) 10,598 .035 
**Herald-Dispatch. (M) 13,506 .035 —awee 
**Herald-Dispatch.. (S) 13,458 .04 ra 
Aa Bs IC: 
Martinsburg C. Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 


Journal Woes :csiins.-/s (E) 3,976 .03 


ttGovernment Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
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TIPS FOR Al) MANAGERS 


N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 


Philadelphia. faking yearly contracts for 
Atlantic Refining Company. 
Carl J. Balliett, American Bank Bldg., 


Greensboro, N. C. 
Medicine Company. 


Making contracts for Hand 


George Batten Company, 383 Madison avenue, 
New York. Using 20 inches, once a week for 
Bell & Co. Making 3,290-line contracts for 
the Larvex Corporation, 

Blackett-Sample-McFarland, 
Washington street, Chicago. 
Van Ess Laboratories. 


Inc., 58 East 
Preparing list on 


Brandt Advertising Company, 7 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago. Planning campaign in 
towns in Illinois and Wisconsin on Cough 
Remedy Laboratory. 

Calkins & Holden, 247 Park avenue, New 
York. Making 10,000-line contracts for South- 
ern Cotton Oil Trading Company. 


Campbell-Ewald Company, 5 South Wabash 
avenue, Chicago. Issuing centracts on 10,000- 
line schedules on Chevrolet Motor Car Com- 
pany to apply. on General Motors. Issuing 
10 0UO-line~ contracts on Oakland Motor Car 
Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Cecil, Barreto & Cecil, 12th & Bank streets, 
Richmond, Va. Sending out orders for the 
Gem Dandy Garter Company, 


(Chappelow Advertising Company, 1709 Wash- 
ington avenue, St. Louis, Mo. Handling na- 
tional campais for Wade-Freeman Mfg. Co., 
Nashville, Tenn., manufacturers of Ford Fore 
Door. 

Nelson Chesman & Co.—500 North Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Sending out general copy on 
A. H. Lewis Medicine Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Churchill-Hall, Inc., 50 Union Square, New 
York. Making 3,000-line contracts for Gorton- 
Pew Fisheries. 

Collins-Kirk, Inc., 400 North Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicago. Sending out orders for James 
S. Kirk (Jap Rose Soap). 

Dauchy Company, 9 Murray street, New 
York. Sending out 5-line orders to run 52 
times in a large list of papers for the Madison 
Mills. 

Dorrance, Sullivan & Co., 130 West 42nd 
street, New York. Making 1,000-line contracts 
for Charles A, Eaton Shoe Industries. Mak- 
ing contracts with newspapers in cities where 
distributors are Iceated, for Prest-O-Lite Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Erwin-Wasey & Co., 844 Rush street, Chi- 
cago, issuing copy on the Mother Superior Com- 
pany, Chicago. Sending schedules to eastern 
papers on Rat Biscuit Company, Springfield, O. 
Albert Frank & Co., 14 Stone street, New 
York. Making contracts for Henry L. Doherty 
wk 1Co, 

Charles H. Fuller Company, 629 South Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago. Sending page ccpy cu 
Lewis Laboratories to newspapers generally. 

Charles C. Green Agency, 15 West 37th street, 
New York. Making 1,000-line contracts for 
J. Wiss & Sons Company. 

Stanley E. Gunnison, Inc., 30 Church street, 
New York. Making yearly contracts for Life 
Savers, Inc. 

Hicks Advertising Agency, 52 Vanderbilt 
avenue, New York. Has started campaign for 
“House of Swansdown,”? makers of Swansdown 
Coats, 

Hoops Advertising Company, 9 East Huron 
street, Chicago. Sending out copy on Paige- 
Detroit Company, Detroit, Mich. 

E. T. Howard Company, 33 West 42nd street, 
New York. Making 1,000-line contracts for 
L. E. Waterman & Co. 

H. W. Kastor & Sons Company, 14 East 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Sending copy to North 
Carolina papers on Orange Crush Company; 
making 1,000-line contracts for Foot Remedy 
Company, 

Lord & Thomas, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago. 
Making 8,190-line contracts for the Union Oil 
Company; sending out copy to papers in the 
United States and Canada on the Studebaker 
Corporation; making 5,000-line contracts for 
Tyrrell Hygenic Institute. 

Morse International Agency, 449—4th avenue, 
New York. Making yearly contracts for 
Beecham’s Pills. 

Newell-Emmett 


Company, 120 West 32nd 
street, New York. Making 10,000-line contracts 
for Johns-Manville, Inc.; sending out new 
schedules for Chesterfield cigarettes. 

Osten Advertising Corporation, 25 East Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago. Sending out copy on A. FE. 
Wright (Salad Dressing), 

Potts-Turnbull Company, 6 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Sending out copy on Port- 
land Cement Associaticn. 

William H. Rankin Company, 180 North Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago. Making yearly contracts 
for the Wilson Company. 

Redfield Advertising Agency, 34 West 33rd 
street, New York. Making 1,000-line contracts 
for American Lead Pencil Company. 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, 404—4th avenue, New 
York. Making 1,000-line contracts for Adver- 
tised Products, Inc. 


L. A. Sandlass, 217 West Saratoga street, 
Baltimore, Md. Making 2,800-line contracts for 
Pyrodento Tooth Faste. 

Sehl Advertising Agency, City Hall Square 
Bldg., Chicago. Using 390 lines, one time for 
Crosley Radio Corporation. 

Shuman-Haws Advertising Company, 230 East 
Ohio street, Chicago. Sending copy to Okla- 
homa papers on Alladin Industries. ’ 
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Clyde’ H. Smith, Coca-Cola Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. Sending out 42-line orders for Marva 
Pharmacal Company; sending out 54 line orders 
for’ Florence Laboratories. 5 

Snitzler-Warmer Company, 225 North Mich- 
igan Blvd., Chicago. Sending out copy to 
newspapers _in towns were there are cooking 
schools on Foulds Macaroni Company; preparing 
list on Cream of Rice, and American Rice Pro. 
ducts Company of New Orleans, La. 

Sweeney & James, 1632 Euclid avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Making 10,000-line contracts for 
Jordan Motor Car Company. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, Lytton Bldg., 
Chicago. Making 2,000-line contracts for Hor. 
lick’s Milk. Will make additions shortly to the 


list on Richardson Roofing Company, Lock. 
land, O. 
Thresher Service Advertising, 136 Liberty 


street, New York. 
gate & Co. 

Wade Advertising Agency, 136 North Wells 
street, Chicago. Placing copy on Para Paint 
and Varnish Company, Cleveland, O. 


Sending out orders for @ol- 


Hecht’s Publishers Fined $1,000 Each 


Pascal Covici and William McGee, 
partners in the publishing and bookselling 
firm of Covici-McGee, were fined $1,000 
each in Federal Court last week on a 
charge of circulating indecent matter 
through the mails. They had pleaded 
guilty to this charge in connection with 
the merchandising of “Fantazius Mal- 
lare,” written by Ben Hecht and illus- 
trated by Wallace Smith, both former 
Chicago newspaper men. Mr. Hecht and 
Mr. Smith previously had ‘been fined 
$1,000 each. 


Seven Circulation Workers Killed 


Arnold Voight, 26, supervisor, Mil- 
waukee (Wis.) Journal and 6 newsboys 
were killed Feb. 8, when a Chicago 
Northwestern passenger train hit a 
Journal Company truck. The bodies 
were flung 600 yards along the railroad 
track. The newsboys had attended a 
party in Cudahy and were being returned 
by Voight to their homes in St. Francis, 
a suburb, near which the accident oc- 
curred. 


Pulp Embargo Scored Again 


Witnesses appearing before the Royal 
Commission on Pulpwood, sitting in 
Montreal, continued to score the proposed 
embargo on pulpwood. H. C. Thayer, 
of Hollingsworth & Whitney, Boston, 
told the Commission there would be an 
abundant supply for the United States 
from Scandinavia and other Northern 
European countries if Canada places an 
embargo on pulpwood. Other witnesses 
agreed an embargo would spell ruin to 
small farmers and settlers in Canada 


Detroit Bans Street Newsstands 


Detroit city council has passed a reso- 
lution to eliminate within the next 30 
days all newsstands now located on the 
streets, and to prohibit the establishment 
of any such stands in the future. It is 
understood that one stand at the corner 
of Woodward avenue and Michigan ave- 


nue is renting at the present time for 
$18,000 per year. 


Editor Launches Wilson Fund 


J. L. Meeks, publisher Gadsden (Ala.) 
Times-News, sent a check to the Bir- 
mingham (Ala.) News recently for $100, 
with the request that it be put in a fund 
for a memorial to Woodrow Wilson and 
the suggestion that a statewide move- 
ment for such a memorial to the war 
time President be started in Ala- 
bama. 


Quick Time Made on Extra ; 


Cincinnati Times-Star has an extra on | 
the death of former President Wilson | 
on the streets one minute after the flash 
came from the wire, according to George. 
H. Payne, editor. A second extra, is- 
sued 10.minutes later, carried details of - 
the story. 


La Presse Sells $400,000 in Bonds - 


Montreal La Presse, French-Canadian 
newspaper, has sold $400,000 of con- 
solidated mortgage bonds to the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company, 
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POLITICS TO FEATURE 
INLAND PRESS MEET 


Indiana Will Seek Presidency at Chi- 
cago Convention, Feb. 19 and 20 
—Publishers of 15 States 

to Attend 


Publishers from 15 middle western 
states and Canada, members of the In- 
Jand Daily Press Association, will meet 
in Chicago, Feb. 19 and 20, for import- 
ant discussion and annual election of of- 
ficers. 

President Frank A. Burgess, LaCrosse 
(Wis.) Tribune and Leader-Press, who 

| has served two years, will not be a candi- 
date for re-election. Discussion since 
the last meeting is to the effect a repre- 
sentative from Indiana should be elected. 
Indiana has a large representation in 
the association, and it has been a long 
time since a president has come from that 
state. 

Besides president, other officers to be 
elected are secretary-treasurer, three di- 
rectors for a three-year term each, one 
director to fill a vacancy, and a vice- 
president for each jurisdiction covered. 

Business of the meeting will include 
the report of Secretary-Treasurer Wil 
VY. Tufford, and an innovation in the 
form of a summary of Inland activities 
during his term of office to be given by 
President Burgess. 

Round-table discussion 
around the following topics: 

Churches and church advertising. 

Future relationship between radio and 
newspapers. 

Second-class 
bill. 

Present advertising campaign of Iowa 
newspapers. 

Why do newspapers get so small a 
proportion of their just share of national 
advertising ? 

Speakers will include: 

D. F. McMahon, western manager, 
Chicago Tribune national advertising de- 
partment—“How Newspapers Should 
Sell National Advertising;” C. A. 
Baumgart, advertising manager, Success- 
ful Farming, Des Moines—“Checking Up 
Advertising; George F. Thayer, Mar- 
shalltown (la.) Times-Republican—“The 
Farmer and the Daily Newspaper ;” 
Angelo C. Scott, Iola, Kan—“Newspaper 
Account Keeping;” and Wallace Odell, 
Tarrytown (N. Y.) News, president, 
National Editorial Association. 


will center 


postage and the Kelly 


WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


Agency Prizes Year Book 


To Epitor & PuBLISHER:—We are in 
receipt of your really wonderful store- 
house of information of Jan. 26. 

It is among the very first of the many 
valuable things that come to our desk 
during the year, and the most prized on 
account of the accurate information it 
gives on the very subjects that come into 
the purview of everyday requirements 
of an advertising agency. 

R. C. Smiru & Son LimiITED, 
Rost. C. SMITH, 
President, 
Toronto, Canada. 


“A Complete Encyclopedia” 


Fes. 9, 1924. 

To Epitor & Pustisuer: At last I 

have found time to sit down and examine 
your famous red book—TuHe INTERNA- 
TIONAL YEAR Book For 1924. 
_ It is the most complete encyclopedia of 
information about newspapers and impor- 
tant details about them that I have ever 
seen. 

I have put my copy away in a certain 
place and notified the various heads of 
departments that there was a reference 
book when they wanted information. 

1 suppose you have been so over- 
whelmed by congratulatory messages that 
it is hardly worth while to add any more 
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than to merely state it was a perfect job, 
well done, and of immeasurable value to 
the newspaper and advertising fraternities 
the world over. 
W. B. BryAnt, Publisher, 
Paterson (N. J.) Press-Guardian. 


Getting the Facts Straight 
New York, Feb..6, 1924. 

To Epiror & PuBLISHER: We have read 
with interest the article on page 6 of your 
issue of Feb. 2, referring to the making 
permanent by the New York State Su- 
preme Court of the temporary injunction 
order granted us last December, restrain- 
ing members of Eureka Lodge 434, of the 
International Association of Machinists, 
from picketing our plant, and from all 
other forms of interference, etc. There 
seems, however, to have been a misunder- 
standing on the part of your reporter of 
some of the principal points decided by 
Justice Strong, before whom the case was 
tried, and we trust that you will, there- 
fore, accord us the privilege of correcting 
the impression conveyed by the first part 
of your article, which is almost exactly 
contrary to the actual facts in the matter. 

In the second paragraph of your article, 
the statement is made that the strike was 
declared after we had failed to come to 
an agreement with the Union officials as 
to wages, and it is further stated, in the 
third paragraph, that the machinists 
claimed that they had: entered into an 
agreement with us for a 7 per cent in- 
crease, which agreement we had not com- 
plied with, and that the strike was 
brought about in an effort to make us 
comply with such an agreement. It 1s 
then added in the following paragraph 
that the agreement was shown to be but 
a memorandum not signed by either party, 
and the implication is that we were not 
bound to pay the 7 per cent increase re- 
ferred to, because the agreement was not 
siened, and, therefore, was not effective. 

In reality, the circumstances were al- 
most the reverse of this, the facts being 
that there was an agreement made on 
Dec. 26, 1922, to continue the previous 
agreement up to May 1, 1924, with the 
exception that on Jan. 4, 1923, we were to 
sive an increase of 3 cents an hour, and 
that under certain circumstances we were 
in ‘May, 1923, to give another increase of 
7 cents an hour (not 7 per cent, as stated 
in your article). We actually did give 
both the 3-cent increase in Jan., 1923, and 
the 7 cents increase in May, 1923, and 
were prepared in all ways to abide by the 
agreement until May 1, 1924. but in July, 
the Union insisted on a still further in- 
crease of 15 cents an hour, in violation of 
the existing agreement, and when we re- 
fused this the men went out on strike. 

While the memorandum referring to 
the understanding as to the continuance 
of the old agreement from Jan. 1, 1923, 
to May 1, 1924, and the increases of 3 
cents and 7 cents above referred to, was 
unsigned, being intended merely to be read 
at the meeting of the Union held on Dec. 
26, 1922, at which it was to be voted upon, 
it was accepted by the men at that meet- 
ing, and it is so recorded in the minute 
book of the Union. They, not we, con- 
tended at the trial that the agreement was 
not a binding one because this particular 
memorandum was not signed by both 
parties, but Justice Strong found that it 
was a “valid, existing, operating agree- 
ment,” and that it was violated by the 
Union in calling the strike. 

We think it only right that our custom- 
ers and other friends should know the 
true facts in this matter, and as incorrect 
conclusions might be drawn from your 
article, we would appreciate it very much 
if vou would publish this letter in an 
early number of your valued paper. 

R, Hoe & Co., 
H. M. Tillinghast, Secretary. 


Praise for the Year Book 


Feb. 6, 1924 
To Epitor & PUBLISHER :—Please ac- 
cept our thanks for the copy of 1924 


Year Beox which has just been received. 
We wish to compliment you on the pre- 
sentation of this book and the material it 
contains. 
JOHNSON, READ & CO., 
‘C. H. Jenxins, Space Buyer. 
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COAL, CORN and PEOPLE make 


AN INTERESTING STATE 


Nearly seventy million tons of coal are keeping 
Illinois warm, directly and indirectly, through 
their heat and power developing in the I[Ilinois 


factories and the gigantic sales beyond the borders 


Over three hundred million bushels of corn help 
to keep [llinois well fed and spread to the far 
corners of the United States the fame of this [Ili- 
The value of corn, oats and wheat 

of 


nois product. 
State 


the Illinois is approximately 


$ 500,000,000. 


Last, but not least, are the six and a half million 
people who man the mines, till the soil and reap 


the benefits of Illinois’ tremendous wealth. 


This state of coal, corn and people is a mighty 


interesting center of national advertisers to 


consider. 


Dictate a letter to any one of the newspapers 
listed in this advertisement and they will favor 
you with facts and figures which would sound ex- 


ceedingly boastful if printed in this announcement. 


These papers will cooperate with you in every 


“ 
way thus assuring a successful campaign in []linois. 


Rates for Rates for 
2,500 10,000 
Circulation Lines Lines 
** Aurora Beacon-News......... (E) 16,351 .055 .055 
Bloomington Pantagraph......(M) 17,841 .05 .05 
+t+Chicago Herald & Examiner..(M) 335,270 55 55 
+}+Chicago Herald & Examiner...(S) 932,415 1.00 1.00 
Chicago Daily Journal....... (E) 117,483 .26 .24 
++Chicago Tribune ........... (M) 567,628 -80 .80 
++Chicago Tribune .......:.... (S) 877,467 1.15 1.15 
**] 2 Salle ‘Tribune .%.. 5% ..5 4. (E) 3,041 .025 .025 
**Moline Dispatch ............ (E) 10,148 .045 .045 
**Peoria Journal-Transcript. ..(M&E) 32,609 =p ls | oan 
UEP Soria | Stan ae cade tare 8 omemeuess (E) 27,083 .075 .06 
+}+Rock Island Argus..........-. (E) 10,405 .045 .045 
**Sterling Gazette ........-++..- (E) 5,755 .03 .03 


** A. B. C. Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 


++Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
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MOSCOW DAILIES ANNOUNCED LENIN’S 
DEATH IN COMBINED EDITION 
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N OSCOW newspapers disregarded all 

other news, and the leading morning 
papers, the Pravda and the Isvestia, com- 
bined in a single-sheet special edition to 
announce the death of the revolutionary 
leader and first Premier of the Soviet 
Republic, Lenin. 

The combined Pravda and Isvestia, re- 
produced above, dated Jan. 22, 1924, car- 
ries in the first column the official an- 
nouncement of the Premier’s death, is- 
sued from the ancient palace of the 
Czars, the Kremlin, in which the Soviet 
Government pledges itself to carry on the 
dead leader’s work along the paths laid 
down by him. Under this announcement 
is the brief speech in which the President 
of the Soviet Republic, Kalinin, broke 
the news of Lenin’s death to the All-Rus- 
sian Congress of Soviets, then meeting 
in Moscow. Above the cut of Lenin is 
the final bulletin of the 11 physicians 
and specialists who attended the Russian 
statesman through his long illness. Lenin 


died at 6.50 p. m., Jan. 21, at his coun- 
try residence in the small town of Gorky, 
near Moscow. Under the picture of 
Lenin is a proclamation by President 
Kalinin setting aside Jan. 21 as a day of 
mourning to be observed in Lenin’s mem- 
ory. The right hand column carries an- 
nouncements of the funeral arrangements 
and an order by the Moscow Soviet, 
closing all theaters and other places of 
amusements from Jan. 22 to 27. 


Booth Capitalization Increased 


Booth Publishing Company, Detroit, 
has increased its capitalization from $5,- 
000,000 to $6,000,000. The company pub- 


lishes. the following Michigan dailies: 
Ann Arbor Times-News; Bay City 
Times-Tribune; Flint Journal; Grand 


Rapids Press; Jackson ‘Citizen-Patriot ; 
Kalamazoo Gazette; Muskegon Chroni- 
cle; Saginaw News-Courier. 


PUBLISHER OR GENERAL MANAGER 


Publisher of thirty years successful experience who is about to sell 
controlling interest in daily newspaper will shortly be open for engage- 
ment as publisher or general manager of evening daily. 


Practical. knowledge covers: 


Building construction and arrangement. 


Every mechanical department, 


including engraving. 


Advertising; local and national development and promotion. 
Circulation; all modern methods of intensive development. 
Business office; has made a special study of best methods for 


many years. 


Editorial; understands study of field to determine best features 


and pages. 


This publisher has managed properties handl 


Especially versed in typographical page make-up. 


ing up to two million 


dollars annually, including one of the largest book and periodical 
publishing houses in the country. 

The fact that he is financially independent speaks for his ability and 
leaves him open to offers from publications in the smaller cities, 
provided they are of a high class and successful. 

References of the highest character furnished. 


Address A-620, Care The Editor & Publisher 


1924 


Ontario Regulates Paper Production 


To prevent over-production of news- 
print, the Ontario government is taking 
steps to regulate production of paper in 
that province. Hon. James Lyons, 
Minister of Lands and Forests reports its 
department will deal carefully with 15 
applications for newsprint mill sites now 
before it. 


Vermont Editors to Meet 


James Thomas Williams, Jr., editor, 
Boston Transcript, will address the an- 
nual meeting, Vermont Press Association 
to be held in Burlington, Friday and 
Saturday, Feb. 22 and 23. Vermont 
newspaper men during their stay in the 
city will be the guests of the University 
of Vermont. Dinners and_ entertain- 
ments are on the program. 


Van Metre Now ‘M. E.” 


Don Van Metre, city editor, Cedar 
Rapids (la.) Republican, has been pro- 
moted to the position of managing editor, 
succeeding Elmer R. Appel. Mr. Appel 
has resigned and is now assisting Walter 
Bechtel, advertising manager of the Re- 
publican. 


Alducin Reported a Prisoner 


Rafael Alducin, Mexico City (Mex,) 
Excelsior, and vice-president, Press Con- 
gress of the World, has been imprisoned 
in Mexico, according to a cable from 
Guatemala received by James Wright 
Brown, publisher, Eprror & PUBLISHER, 
and secretary- -treasurer, Press Congress, 
New York. Cause of the imprisonment 
is unknown. Efforts to obtain informa- 
tion regarding the report from Mexican 
officials in New York and Wahi 


were unavailing. 


Democrats Plan New Iowa Weekly 


Democrats of Linn county, Ia., con- 
templates the organization of a_ stock 
company to publish a Democratic week- 
ly at Marion, the county seat. M. M. 
Bowman, publisher, Lost Nation (la.) 
Press, will have charge of the new news- 
paper. There is no other Democratic 
newspaper in Linn county. 


Pennsylvania, with 173 dailies, leads 
all states; California is second with 146, 
Tiny Delaware has but 3 daily news- 
papers, the fewest of any state. 


THE LINOTYPE USER IS KEPT AHEAD QF THE PROCESSION 


Linotype Typography 


Every Linotype user has at his command a 
completely planned system of type fami- 
lies and related ornamentation that en- 
ables him to produce composition of the 


Some of the time-and- 
money-saving inventions 
that have been given the 
printing world through 
Linotype Initiative: 


The Circulating Matrix 

The Slug (Complete Line of 
Type) 

The Spaceband 

The Power-Driven Keyboard 

The Two-Letter Matrix 

The Quick-Change Magazine 

The Auxiliary Magazine 

The Split Magazine 


The Front Removal of 
Magazines 


The Multiple-Magazine 
Machine 


The Seventy-two Channel 
Magazine 


The Display Machine 

The Text-and-Display Machine 
The Multiple Distributor 

The Two-Pitch Distributor 


Screw 

The Universal Mold 

The Four-Mold Disk 

The Recessed Mold 

The Automatic Font 
Distinguisher 

The Universal Knife Block 

The Universal Ejector 


The Sorts Stacker and Multiple 
Sorts Stacker 


The Forty-two-Pica Measure 
Machine (1897) 


Linotype Typography 


The Text-and-Display Machine 
with Main and Auxiliary 
Magazines Operated from 
One Power-Driven 
Keyboard 


highest quality entirely on the Linotype. 


The Linotype Company has in- 
vested and is investing time and 
money in analyzing the needs 
of the printing industry—inre- 
search, experiment and devel- 
opment—all that the Linotype 
user may produce better work 
on his machine and produce it 
at less cost. 


“ee MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 
Agencies in the Principal Cities of the W orld 


CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 


Composed entirely on the LinotyPe in the Bodoni Series 


Daily Matl 


BRITAIN’S NATIONAL 
NEWSPAPER 


Penetrates every day throughout 
the length and breadth of the 
British Isles. 


Its nation-wide influence is in- 
dispensable to the American 
Salesman planning to create a 
demand in Britain. 


DAILY MAIL 


New York Offices 
289 Broadway 
Telephone: Worth 7270 


When you come 
to London— 


Don’t miss seeing how the 
mammoth weekly issue of 
JOHN BULL is produced 
within 48 hours and dis- 
tributed throughout the 
length and breath of the 
Land. 
JOHN BULL has the largest Net Paid 


Sale of any 2d weekly in the world. No 
Bonuses. No Competitions. 


JOHN ULL 


For Advertising Rates and Particulars 
write: 


PHILIP EMANUEL, 
Advertisement Manager 


ODHAMS PRESS, LTD. 
57-59, Long Acre, London, W.C.2. Eng. 


In Planning Your New 
Building— 

You can now have the 
assistance of an organiza- 
tion which has developed 
and is developing plans 
for several major news- 
paper buildings. 

This organization is 
concerned solely with 
newspaper, publishing and 
printing buildings and 
includes the services of 
engineering specialists co- 
ordinated under the direc- 
tion of a trained news- 
paper man. 


oe. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Mechanical Layouts 
Production, Operation 
120 W. 42nd St. New York 
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Complete 
Service — 


NLY one newspaper 

in Wisconsin ren- 
ders complete service 
to the. advertiser: 
ROTO — Black and 
White — Color. That 
newspaper is read by 
more Milwaukee and 
Wisconsin people than 
any other publication 
in the world— 


= The Milwaukee 
y JOURNAL 
< FIRST- by Merit 
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Some items from London, England, that will show how the Advertising and Publishing 
Men of Great Britain are preparing and building for the Great Advertising Convention 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


(London Editor, Ep1tror & PuBLIsHER) 


in London, in July, 1924. 


London Office—Hastings House, 


10, Norfolk Street, 


Strand, W. C. 2 


received. 


James Wright Brown, Esq. 
Editor & Publisher 
New York 


Sir, 


July. 


Labor Daily’s New Importance:— 
The political changes in Great Britain 
which have given us a Government rep- 
resentative of Labor interests may have 
far-reaching effects upon our newspapers. 
The new Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsey 
Macdonald, in one of his earliest speeches 
in the new Parliament, referred to the 
bitter attacks that had been levelled at 
the Labor party in certain sections of 
the newspaper press. But, a few days 
later, all those journals subscribed to a 
declaration that whatever had been said 
of the extremist views of Labor repre- 
sentatives, they were determined to give 
the new Government fair play and every 
support in its endeavors to solve the 
country’s problems. One newspaper in 
particular will be watched with unusual 
interest—the Daily Herald, the organ of 
the Labor movement. For, after several 
years of heroic struggling against ad- 
versity created by lack of support from 
the very party whose cause it served, 
the Daily Herald suddenly assumes a 
new significance and importance, becom- 
ing in fact the leading organ of the new 
Government. At present, of course, time 
is young for the change in conditions to 
have made itself noticeably felt, but the 
Daily Herald in a few short weeks may 
take on some of the importance formerly 
associated with historic government or- 
gans like the Times, the Daily Telegraph 
or the old Westminster Gazette. 


Railroad Strike Affects Advertising: 
—The railroad strike, in reducing trans- 
port facilities to a minimum affected dis- 
tribution. to such a degree that many 
advertisers suspended their advertise- 
ments. The predominant space users dur- 
ing the strike were the department stores 
and retail merchants, who carried on with 
an almost normal volume of advertising 
notwithstanding the difficulties present 
to those travelling to and from the stores. 


Aldwych Cabaret Night:—The Jan. 
18, Cabaret Night of the Aldwych Club 
at the Connaught Rooms was a joyous 


PRINCE OF WALES REGRETS INABILITY 
TO MEET U. S. AD MEN 


R. H. the Prince of Wales will not be able to personally 

* vreet American advertising men, delegates to the A. A. C. W. 

convention at Wembley next July, according to a cablegram just 
The full text of the cable follows: 


I am desired by The Prince of Wales to express to you and 
to your co-signatories his sincere appreciation of the good wishes 
contained in your cablegram of Dec. 24. 

As President of the British Empire Exhibition, His Royal 
Highness deeply regrets that it will not be possible for him to 
welcome the 2,000 delegates of the United States who are attend- 
ing the International Advertising Convention at Wembley in 
He is confident that their presence in this country will 
contribute materially to the success of this important conven- 
tion, with which he is proud to be associated as Patron. 


St. James’s Palace, S. W. 
January 29, 1924. 


Believe me, 
Yours faithfully, 
(Sgd.) A. Lascelles 
Asst. Private Secretary. 


affair. Some 600 advertising and news- 
paper men and their guests were present. 
Many were in fancy dress. There were 
the usual surprises—a dress parade by 
Fifinella during dinner, a comic boxing 
match and the Cabaret Girls from the 
Grafton Galleries—and dancing continued 
until 2 a. m. 


Publicity Club Dinner:—Fixed for 
the first day of the railroad strike, the 
Publicity Club Annual Dinner at the 
Hotel Cecil on Jan. 21, suffered by the 
cancellation of more than a hundred 
guests on account of doubtful getting- 
home facilities; Notwithstanding this, 
262 sat down to dinner under the new 
chairman, William M. Young. In the 
speeches, the July Convention was per- 
haps the principal topic, the chairman 
paying handsome tribute to the British 
Delegation which, under John Cheshire, 
went to Atlantic City and won the Con- 
vention for Britain. In recognition of 
his splendid achievement, Mr. Young 
presented to Mr. John Cheshire on behalf 
of the Club the cup given by Robert 
Thornberry to be awarded annually for 
the most signal service rendered to adver- 
tising. Mr. Cheshire, in his acknowl- 
edgment, referred to the sportsmen of 
Houston, Tex., and said that the British 
were pledged to vote for the 1925 Con- 
vention to be held in Houston, in return 
for their action in standing aside for 
London. 

The Club’s new president and vice- 
presidents for 1924 were announced as 
being the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor 
of London (Sir Louis Newton), presi- 
dent; the vice-presidents including Vis- 
count Burnham, Viscount Hambledon, 
the Right Hon. Charles A. McCurdy, 
K. C., Sir Harold Bowden, Sir Harold 
Mackintosh, Sir Charles W. Starmer, 
M. P., Sir William E. Berry, Sir Daniel 
Keymer, Sir William Veno, W. S. Craw- 
ford, J. Gomer Berry, E. S. Agnew, John 
Cheshire, C. Harold Vernon, and Thomas 
Russell. 


LINKS WITH BRITAIN 


SULGRAVE MANOR 


George Washington 
qk HE ancestral home of the 


Washingtons, known as 
Sulgrave Manor, occupies an 
isolated position amid the 
fields surrounding the charm- 
ing old village of Sulgrave, 
which is reached from Ma- 
rylebone Station to Helmdon. 
The greater part of the house 
has undergone little altera- 
tion since George Washing- 
ton’s early ancestor, LAW- 
RENCE WASHINGTON, was 
granted the manor in 1539 
by King Henry VIII. Over 
the entrance to the hall can 
still be seen the arms of the 
Washington family, exhibit- 
ing the mullets, or five 
pointed stars, which George 
Washington = retained in 
America as the cypher of his 
family, and from which were 
evolved the stars and stripes 
of “Old Glory.” 

London & North Eastern 


Railway from Marylebone 
Station, London 


For Free Travel Guide & All Information 


ASK KETCHAM, 


General Agent, 
London & North Eastern Rly. 
Fifth Avenue (at Thirty-Second St.) 
New York 
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Wide-awake publishers are 
always looking for time and 
money-saving equipment for 
the 2 
ments. 


If such 
equipment, let these publish- 
ers know about it by placing 


mechanical depart- 


you manufacture 


an announcement in 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
Supplies and Equipment 


Department 


Get the 1923 popu- 
lation figures for 
Detroit—then you'll 
know why the 


DETROIT TIMES 


is over 200,000 daily 
210,000 


and over 


Sunday. 
1920 census figures 
are ‘moth-eaten.”’ 


A Major Operation 
OPEFUL signs all about us! 
The man in the street expresses outrage. 
indignation, cynicism, loss of faith in American 
institutions, as the oil story unfolds. That is honest, 
patriotic emotion. The facts justify bitter resentment. 
3ut, we think, a true analysis of the situation, figura- 
tively, is that a patient, shell-shocked, abnormal, at 
times delirious, is in the operating room being knifed. 
Tomorrow he will be better. 

A wholesome, long over-due shake-up is in prog- 
ress, in politics and business. The devastating germ, 
greed, has eaten deep into the flesh and spread its 
poison. News columns have mirrored it day by day. 
To men who have been able to keep their balance 
some social and nearly all economic tendencies during 
recent years have seemed more like a crazy dream 
than reality. The most sickening feature has been 
an apparently supine or helpless attitude among great 
agencies of leadership. 

But something has happened. The old searchlights 
are being turned into the dark corners. The strong 
hand of the press is now writing a familiar language. 
It is direct, brass tack, pitiless statement of fact. 
The long sleep at Washington is evidently over. 
Knowing much, but ‘being “sewed up” on everything 
that is vital, has been a sad affliction among corre- 
spondents, with bitter ‘consequences. 

Examine the newspapers and discover that many 
editors are turning from wholesale use of merely 
entertaining features to more serious discussions of 
subjects vital to the well being of the people. We 
notice this week a new feature exposing child labor 
conditions in the United States, while another con- 
cerns foul and inhuman conditions in many industrial 
plants. In several cities there is wide use of material 
concerning the misery of the poor through landlord 
profiteering. Editorial writers everywhere appear 
more interested in actual human affairs, less in mere 
forms and coriventions of society. The signs point 
io newspapers more like those of ten years ago. 

The spatter of oil that journalism has had will do 
it good. Frederick G. Bonfils, volunteered much but 
did not explain to the satisfaction of newspaper men. 
The safe way to run a great newspaper like the 
Denver Post, which in some respects is as interesting 
as ally hewspaper in America, is to keep aloof from 
entangling easy-money enterprises, and depend upon 
the sound practices of selling copies and space. 

John C, Shaffer, publisher of six great mid-west 
dailies, told a story of $92 500 oil cash received, but 
denies misuse of his huge newspaper power. 


George Creel, who is quoted as saying he played 
the fool, took the money because he was “broke,”: has 
finally learned the menacing meaning of the sneaky 
art described as “publicity consultant” or “public 
relations expert,” pompous veils for the old press 
agent game, 

Carl C. Magee’s story concerning the purchase of 
the Aubuquerque, N. M., Journal, reaffirms the ancient 
theory that newspapers published as organs of special 
interests or scheming dangerous 
eround. 

We believe with the New York Times, in truth we 
know, that such adventures as Mr. Bonfils’ fling in 
the collection agency field, are exceptional in news- 
paper practise. The rank and file of newspapers are 
published for their readers. Some of the testimony 
concerning newspapers has been humiliating and tends 
to lessen public faith in the press. But let the story 
peur cut—in full! The final effect will be excellent. 
This is no time for cynicism or regret, but of hope 
for a sound cure of the patient in the operating room. 


owners are .Qn 


Any Man’s Big Buy 
HE Chicago Tribune, for Sunday, February 10, 
was one of the greatest seven-cent merchandise 
bargains ever offered to the public, in our un- 
prejudiced opinion; wonderful in its contents of news, 
features, pictures, and trade announcements, both in 
volume and quality. 


Inexcusable 


RANK VANDERLIP is an old Chicago news- 

paper man, who should know the dangers of 

rushing headlong into print or oratory, making 
his amazing and false Rotary speech the more 
inexcusable. 
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LIKE THE TROUBLED SEA 
ISAIAH LVII: 20-21 


But the wicked are like the troubled sea, 
when it cannot rest, whose waters cast up mire 


and dirt. There is no peace, saith my God, 
to the wicked. 


An Exploded Fallacy 


NE of the commonest reiterated charges against 
newspapers is that there is invisible editorial 
control by advertising interests. We resent the 

charge. Year by year there are fewer incidents of 
brandishment of the advertising club. 

A publisher has sent us a letter, evidently broad- 
cast by an advertising agency, in behalf of a federal 
tax reduction plan now before the public. The writer 
said it was the unanimous belief of his advertising 
clients that the plan was for “business betterment” 
and urged all editors to support it. 

As usual, in such letters, the agent gave no argu- 
ment. Acting for his clients he firmly urged, but all 
in good humor, that everyone shut their eyes and 
stop their ears and shout for this particular tax idea. 

Without posing as tax-experts, we also are inclined 
to believe that the plan the agent’s clients favor is 
excellent, but we are not prepared to say it is the last 
word on the subject. Some heaven-sent genius may 
rise up tomorrow with a plan which will lead the 
whole muddled word to readjustment. This genius 
might be a newspaper editor. If so, he will have 
received his inspiration with eyes and ears wide open. 

It is dangerous and futile to tell men to stop think- 
ing. But our friend, who takes offense at the agent’s 
letter, is too serious. Anyone may write a letter to 
an editor.. One of the most amiable conceits among 
men is that they are able to tell editors and inn- 
keepers how to conduct their affairs. Common sense 
and honor of the men who sell advertising and edit 
newspapers can usually be depended on to hold in 
check unwarranted encroachments, 


Vain Hushing 


TLANTA newspapers this week hushed a 
A scandalous police item concerning the wife of 
the city’s richest man and two prominent 
merchants. Out-of-town newspapers, with the story, 
came in large bundles and boys sold them at a quarter 
each. Debating societies may argue the propriety of 
newspaper publication of scandal, and Atlanta editors 
may have their reasons for suppression, but news dis- 
crimination in favor of the rich and powerful impairs 
public faith in newspapers. And hushing really 
doesn’t suppress. 
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Shifting Sand 


HE futility of the give-away advertising sheet, 

which New Haven department stores set up 

as a substitute for newspapers, which they have 
stupidly and expensively been fighting for three years, 
is exposed in the columns of the sheet itself. In the 
issue of January 26, “Shopping News,” we read that 
the publishers as a test of public interest, ordered 
whole streets omitted by the distributors and “found 
several streets where the interest was not great 
enough to offset the cost of printing and delivering 
the paper.” Indeed, where only two or three people 
on whole streets “kick” because of non-delivery, the 
department store publishers now abandon the car- 
rier system and send the paper by mail to the two 
or three loyal souls. 

The plain and simple fact is that the Shopping 
News is no substitute for a newspaper. It is unin- 
teresting and does not carry weight to the average 
reader. It is the sort of advertising expedient which 
always falls of its own weight and why sensible 
business men will occasionally pour their money into 
such obvious sink holes is a continuing mystery, 

It requires no very shrewd guessing to perceive 
that the New Haven department. store proprietors’ 
fight against the established newspapers is nearing 
its end. 

We observe that specialty shops in that city are 
mushrooming around the shopping district, of course, 
biting into department store profits. That’s the way 
it invariably works out for the egotistic merchant 
who thinks that his trade announcements are of such 
thrilling public interest that he may get them out once 
a week in a give-away imitation of a newspaper, 
escaping the legitimate costs of real newspaper pub- 
lication, and a breathless public will storm his doors, 

We are here to tell the New Haven retailers that 
it just doesn’t work out that way for reasons tested 
and perfectly well known to department store pro- 
prietors in hundreds of American cities who are build- 
ing big business this year on newspaper advertising. 


Their Shoes Too Big 


ERNON W. Van FLEET and George B. 
Christian are conspicuously poor substitutes 
for such courageous defenders of the public 

interest of the Federal Trade Commission as William 
B. Colver and Victor Murdock, and the shouting is 
by a special minority which jolly well wants that 
department of federal government forgotten as a bad 
dream. 


In and Out Unread 
A pa postal deluge in newspaper offices knows no 


abatement. Editors have not time nor sight 

for the huge stream of advertising material, 
press agent offerings and whatnot. A syndicate 
recently offered an excellent feature to the news- 
papers, spending nearly $1,000 for.a mail sales cam- 
paign and received, we are informed, three inquiries. 
and: one order. What a wealth of printed material 
is lugged in by mailmen and out by janitors! i 


Real Editorship 


6é NEWSPAPER is a great public trust,” says 

Frank E. Gannett, in an editorial announcing 

acquirement by the Gannett Company, Inc., 
of the interests of E. R. Davenport and W. J. Cope- 
land in the Rochester Times-Union. The pledge of 
true editorship made by Mr. Gannett to his readers 
is a splendid acceptance of public responsibility and 
such spirit accounts for the remarkable progress of 
his organization in’ New York State, 


Building Skyward 
(Co Press, The splendid are due Detroit Free 


Press. The splendid towering plant it is soon 

to build is but a material evidence of its tower- 
ing moral strength in that magical city, Detroit. Meet 
public responsibility squarely and time will raise your 
portals to the skies! Therein lies the newspaper 
formula of success. 


© any organized movement in American industry 
more commendable, as a public service, than the 
truthful advertising campaign being fostered by 
American newspapers, written about elsewhere’ in 
this issue. 


PERSONAL 


V. VAN ANDA, managing editor, 

* New York Times, is visiting cities 
of the Pacific coast on a ‘tour of rest 
and recuperation, following an operation 
in New York. 

John H. Fahey, publisher, Worcester 
(Mass.) Post and the Manchester (N. 
H.) Mirror, was guest of honor at a 
dinner given recently by the San Diego 
(Cal.) Chamber of Commerce. 

George M. Rogers, general manager, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, is in England 
studying methods in use in that country 
in making and stereotyping half tones. 
He is accompanied by Mrs. Rogers and 
their daughter. 


Adolph S. Ochs, Frank Munsey, and 
Ogden Mills Reid were at the guest ta- 
ble, National Republican Club dinner, 
New York, Feb. 12, at which President 
Coolidge delivered his Lincoln’s Day ad- 
dress. 

William Randolph Hearst was guest- 
of-honor at a dinner given Feb. 13 by 
Mayor and Mrs. John F. Hylan, New 
York, at Palm Beach. Arthur Brisbane 
also attended. 


Don C. Seitz, New York Evening 
World, and Arthur Guiterman, were 
guests of honor at the Dickens Fellow- 
ship of New York dinner last week, 
celebrating the 112th anniversary of 
Charles Dickens. 


Elmer Crockett, president, South Bend 
(Ind.) Tribune, who suffered a stroke 
of apoplexy recently while visiting his 
daughter, Mrs. M. L. Fuller, in Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., is improving. It will be 
some time before he will be able to re- 
turn to South Bend. 


S. E. Walker, president, Warren (Pa.) 
Times and Mirror, is spending the win- 
ter in Long Beach, Cal., where he has 
extensive oil interests. 


Josephus Daniels, editor, Raleigh (N. 
C.) News & Observer, and former Sec- 
retary of the Navy, has been engaged 
by the John C: Winston Company, ‘Phila- 
delphia publishers, to write a life of 
Woodrow Wilson. 

Frank P. McLennan, publisher, To- 
peka (Kan.) State Journal, called on 
President Coolidge Feb. 7. 

N. W. Reay, publisher, St. Paul News, 
and Mrs, Reay have gone to Los Angeles 
for a month’s stay. It is Mr. Reay’s 
first vacation in 10 years. 


Joseph Medill Patterson, co-editor, 
Chicago Tribune, is to speak Feb. 21, 
‘on the “Reflections of a Publisher,” be- 
fore the Medill School of Journalism of 
Northwestern University, Chicago. 

John C. Shaffer, publisher, Chicago 
Evening Post and of the Shaffer papers 
in Indiana and Denver, Col., with Mrs. 
Shaffer, was on his way to Los Angeles 
last week when he was called to Wash- 
ington to testify before the Senate Com- 
mittee investigating naval reserve oil 
leases. 

A. E. Sansoucy, owner and publisher, 
Ogdensburg (N. Y.) Republican-Jour- 
nal, has been spending a-week in New 
York City in the interest of his paper. 

Louis Wiley, business manager, New 

ork Times, will address students of the 
department of journalism at Syracuse 
University, Friday, Feb. 22. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


ARL T. ROBERTSON, associate 
editor, Cleveland Plain Dealer, who 
Started on the south Atlantic trip of the 
Blossom in the interest of the Cleveland 
Museum of Natural History, is en route 
home from the Cape Verde Islands. 
George A. Hough, managing editor, 
New Bedford (Mass.) Standard, and 
Mrs, Hough sailed Saturday, Feb. 9, for 
io de Janeiro and Buenos Aires. 
Douglas Cooper, of Taunton, Mass., 
| Mas been made Sunday editor, Elizabeth 
(N. J.) Sunday Times. 
Phil Knox, formerly with the Sioux 
(Ia.) Tribune, has resigned, and is 
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now operating two stores in 
Sioux City. 

Betty B. Low, Northwestern Wniver- 
sity student, is now on the reportorial 


staff, Cedar Rapids (la.) Republican. 
Neal O’Hara, for some time column- 

ist and special writer, Boston Post, has 

resigned to go to the Boston Traveler. 


grocery 


Emmett A. Moynahan, editor, Maren- 
go (la.) Republican, is recovering from 
a critical illness. 

Frank J. Hickey has succeeded Samuel 
E, Turner as managing editor, Chester 
(Pa.) Times, following the latter’s elec- 
tion as mayor of Chester. Mr. Hickey 
had been on the staff of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger for five years, as head 
of the copy desk, make-up editor, night 
editor and assistant to the managing 
editor. 

F. T. Sharts, formerly with the Sioux 
City (la.) Tribune, has purchased the 
Moore Clothing Co. of Sioux City. 

John Alden, editorial writer, Brook- 
lyn Eagle, presided at a meeting of the 
John Alden Kindred of New York, held 
Feb. 9, in New York. About 60 persons, 
all lineal descendants of John Alden and 
Priscilla, attended. 

Gene Gold, reporter, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, is now the correspondent of that 
paper in Painesville, O., succeeding W. 
R. Tuley, 

Mrs. Alice Weaver, who has been con- 
ducting the schools’ page of the Cedar 
Rapids (la.) Republican, has resigned 
and returned to her home at Des Moines. 
Miss Kathryn Stewart is her successor. 

John W. Nagle, for several years man- 
aging editor, Duluth (Minn.) News- 
Tribune, and associated with that news- 
paper for more than ten years, has 
resigned. 

Howard Kahn, editor, St. Paul News, 
is away on the government naval outing. 
Walter ‘Chase is holding down his desk. 

Herman FE. Samuelson, formerly re- 
porter, St. Paul Pioneer Press, and for 
ten years executive clerk to the governor 
of Minnesota, has been appointed secre- 
tary to Governor Preus of Minnesota, 
succeeding Charles R. Adams, managing 
editor, Duluth News-Tribune. Gus B. 
Wollan, formerly reporter, St. Paul Daily 
News, is made executive clerk. 

Nat Howard, head of the local copy 
desk, Cleveland Plain Dealer, recently 
made a trip to Springfield, Ill., where he 
found old letters written by Abraham 
Lincoln when the latter was practicing 
law in that city. 

Miss Margaret Defiel has returned to 
the social department, St. Paul Dispatch- 
Pioneer Press, succeeding Katherine Dob- 
ner, resigned. 

H. E. C. (Buck) Bryant has rejoined 
the Washington Bureau of the New York 


Herald, after several months on the 
Washington staff, New York World. 
H. G. Spauling, editor, Shawnee 


(Okla.) News, has been re-elected head 
of the Shawnee Chamber of Commerce. 
Maurice S. Harman, proofreader, Ha- 
gerstown (Md.) Herald, has resigned be- 
cause of failing sight. 
Francis X. Coughlin, for the past five 


vears state editor, Watertown CN: Ya) 
Standard, has resigned to join the 
Shaughnessy Knitting Co., Watertown, 


as publicity director. The Standard gave 
a party at the office in his honor. 

J. Preston Usilton, who six weeks ago 
resigned from the Hagerstown (Md.) 
Herald to go into business in Baltimore, 
has rejoined the Herald staff. 

Mrs. Estelle Champney, for the past 
20 years a worker in the Michigan news- 
paper field, for some time with the De- 
troit Journal, and later was on the staff 
of the Detroit News, has returned to the 
News staff. 

Charles H. Clark, editor, Gouverneur 
(N. Y.) Free Press, has returned to duty 
after recovering from a.recent operation 

Mitchell Christensen, editor, Denver 
(Colo.) Junior News, and Roy O’Con- 
nell, managing editor, have given up their 
work on the staff because of business in- 
terests. Walter Bogart, formerly desk 
editor, was promoted to editor. 

D. H. Abbott, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 


for 
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February 


FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


who 

Texas 
for the 
successive 
time, been 
managing editor 

[ the Galveston 
Tribune since the 
summer of 1909. 
He came the 
Tribune in Jan- 
uary, 1908, as 
telegraph editor. 
At that time all 
the afternoon 
papers in Texas 
were taking only 
pony reports of 
the Associated 
Press. The first 
' leased wire ser- 
vice to Texas afternoon newspapers was 
opened in the autumn of 1909 and the list 
of leased wire papers has grown steadily 
since then. 

Mr. Perkins had his first real news- 
paper experience as a reporter on the 
Joplin (Mo.) New Herald under P. E. 
Burton. From Joplin he went to Okla- 
homa City as a reporter on the Oklahoma 
Post. From Oklahoma City, Mr. Perkins 
went to Fort Worth, where he worked as 
assistant telegraph editor, Fort Worth 
Record. In a few weeks he was made 
city editor. Retrenchment caused by the 
panic of 1907 resulted in the loss of that 
position and he then went to Galveston. 

From 1908 to May 1921, Mr. Perkins 
worked on the Tribune under C. H. 
McMaster, president and owner of the 
controlling interest in the paper. In May 
1921 Mr. McMaster sold the controlling 
interest in the Tribune to Harry I. Cohen. 
Mr. Perkins also purchased a block of 
the stock at this time. An interesting 
fact is that Mr. Cohen 10 years before 
had worked on the Tribune as a reporter 
under Mr. Perkins’ direction. They are 
now “teaming it” together. 

Mr. Perkins was born on Pea Ridge, 
Ark., Oct. 25, 1875. He received a com- 
mon school education followed by 4 years 
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ArtHuR L. PERKINS 


in Scarritt College, Neosho, Mo., from 
which he was graduated in 1896. 

is now telegraph editor, South Bend 
(Ind.) Tribune. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 
‘abe SES C. HUFFY, circulation 

manager, Cedar Rapids (Ia.) Repub- 
lican, has resigned and will become busi- 
ness manager of a daily newspaper pub- 
lished at ‘Clinton, la. 
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Nathan ‘Fullmer, ‘business manager 
Salt Lake ‘City Deseret News, is seriously 
ill at his home, the result of a nervous 
breakdown. 

Jack Winslow, of the advertising de- 
partment, Cedar Rapids (la.) Republican, 
has resigned and will become a com- 
mercial traveler for an Ottumwa, Ia., 
wholesale concern. 

Norman T. Oppelt, formerly of the ad- 
vertising department, Cedar Rapids (la.) 
Republican, has received a commission as 
captain in the Iowa National Guard. 

O. F. Gage has been appointed New 
England Representative, of Mid-Week 
Pictorial, a national magazine of pictures, 
printed in rotogravure published by the 
New York Times Company. Mr. Gage 
was formerly advertising manager, Terre 
Haute (Ind.) Tribune, and at one time 
represented the rotogravure section of the 
Providence Journal. 

Spencer Squires, treasurer, Salt Lake 
City Deseret News, has joined the Para- 
gon Printing Company of that city. 

Mrs. Frances Acker, for 10 years 
member, Rockford (Ill.) Star advertis- 
ing staff, has joineed the Rockford agency 
of the Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany as a special representative 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


ARL R. OBERN from financial edi- 

tor, Los Angeles ('Cal.) Herald to 
vice-president, Jennings ‘Corporation, in- 
vestment bonds brokers. 
_ Ralph P. Anderson, from secretary, 
Sacramento (Cal.) Advertising Club to 
feature writer, San Francisco Illustrated 
Daily Herald. 

Martin P. Kelly, from police reporter, 
St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, to dis- 
play advertising department. 

Ray Humphreys. from assistant city 
editor, Denver (Col.) Rocky Mountain 
News and Denver Times, to feature writ- 
er, Denver Post. 

William G. Appleton, from advertising 
department, Stratford (Ont.) Beacon- 
Herald, to advertising staff, Ogdensburg 
(N. Y.) Republican-Journal. 

John A. Mitchel, from city editor 
Elizabeth (N. J.) Journal, to managing 
editor, Elizabeth (N. J.) Times. 

Raymond F. Erhard, from reporter 
Elizabeth (N. J.) Journal, to city edi- 
tor, Elizabeth (N. J.) Times. 

Leslie M. Higginbotham, from copy 
desk, Cleveland Plain Dealer, to profes- 
sor of journalism, University of Nevada 
Reno. 


WITH THE ADVERTISERS 
DHILIP L. THOMSON, president, 

Association of National Advertisers 
and publicity director, Western Electric 
Company, gave an address before mem- 


glad to see it.” 
Managing Editor, The Illinois 
State Register. 


“Our last weekly report from 
the Haskin Information Bureau 
indicates the rapidly growing de- 
velopment of the Answers to 
Questions Department. We are 


V. Y. Dallman, 
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bers of the Pilgrim Publicity Association, 
Boston, Feb. 5. 

Allan Herrick, advertising manager, 
United States National Bank, Denver, 
is spending a four months’ leave of ab- 
sence at the Harvard graduate school of 
business where he is taking up business 
research. Mr. Herrick is a past presi- 
dent of the Denver Advertising Club. 

W. E. ‘Wagoner, Galesburg, for the 
last year salesman for the Intertype 
Corporation, has resigned to join the 
Wilks Metal Refining Company staff, 
representing that concern in Illinois. 


G. R. Burnett, advertising manager, 
California Bank, Los Angeles, Cal., has 
resigned to become advertising manager, 
Security Housing Corporation, Los 
Angeles. 

V. C. Page has joined the Motor 
Products Corporation to direct the de- 
velopment of a new motor accessories 
division for national distribution of ac- 
cessories. For the past three years Mr. 
Page has been general sales manager, F. 
A. Ames Company, Owensboro, Ky, 

Raymond B. Small has resigned from 
the Postum ‘Cereal Company, Inc. E. E. 
Taylor has been elected vice-president, 
in charge of sales and advertising. 

C. O. Powell has been appointed adver- 
tising manager, United States Gypsum 
Company, Chicago,. succeeding J. J. 
Williams. Mr. Powell has been in the 
sales promotion department of the United 
States Gypsum ‘Company. 


IN THE AGENCY FIELD 


POBERT EMMET KANE has 

joined the copy staff, Chappelow Ad- 
vertising Company, St. Louis. Kane is a 
World War Veteran, having ~been 
wounded five times in service. 

George W. Cushing was elected to the 
Board of 'Directors, Brotherton Company, 
at the annual stockholders meeting last 
week, and made secretary of the Com- 
pany by the new board. Mr. Cushing 
became associated with the Brotherton 
Company last fall. Previous to that time 
he was with the Hudson Motor Car 
Company as advertising manager. 

Alfred ‘Austin Advertising Agency, 
formerly, 244 Fifth avenue, New York, 
is now located at 116 West 32d street. 

William MacAvinche, one of the sons 
of A. J. MacAvinche will become asso- 
ciated with Roberts & MacAvinche begin- 
ning Feb. 1, 1924. 

Millsco Agency, Inc., placing advertis- 
ing in foreign countries exclusively and 
acting as the export department for a 
number of domestic agencies, has moved 
from 432 Fourth avenue to 381 Fourth 
avenue, New York. 

Detroit Ad Service has opened a Cleve- 
land office in the National City Bank 
building. E. A. Noyes, Cleveland adver- 
tising man, is in charge. 


NEWS SERVICES AND SYNDICATES 


M M. OPPEGARD, St. Paul cor- 
* respondent, Associated Press, has 
been in North Dakota planning the pre- 
liminary work in handling the March 
18 presidential primary in that state. 
A. F. Littlejohn has been appointed 
Associated Press correspondent at Col- 
umbia, S. C,, in place of J. H. Jenkins 
who is temporarily located in the A. P. 
office at Charlotte, N. C. S. V. Stiles, 
regular correspondent for the Associated 
Press at Charlotte, has been temporarily 
transferred to Havana, Cuba. 


H. L_ Steely who has been acting 
Associated Press correspondent, Tulsa, 
Okla., has been made permanent cor- 
respondent at that city. 

Rodney F. Dutcher has been appointed 
manager of the United News, New York 
bureau. He formerly was in charge of 
the United News bureau in Chicago. He 
was married recently to Ernestine Rich- 
ardson Hamm, of New Bedford, Mass. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 
KELLY SMITH COMPANY has 


_ been appointed national representa- 
tives of the Louisville (Ky.) Herald and 
Post. 
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All ‘American Newspapers’ Representa- 
tives, Inc, New York, have been ap- 
pointed exclusive agents for La Prensa, 
Buenos Aires, by Romeo R. Ronconi, 
United States agent of that newspaper. 


‘Dan \A. Carroll, publishers’ representa- 
tive, has ‘been appointed representative in 
the eastern territory for general adver- 
tising by the (New York Telegram and 
Evening Mail, effective ‘Feb. 11. 

American Press ‘Association has been 
appointed national advertising representa- 
tive for the Danville (Ky.) Messenger. 
Other dailies recently added to the Amer- 
ican Press Association list include the 
High Point (N. C.) Herald; Stillwater 
(Okla.) Press and the Cleburne (Tex.) 
Times. A branch office has been opened 
at 403 Kresge Building, Detroit. Earle 
T. Sutton, who has been appointed local 
manager, was formerly advertising man- 
ager for the Denby Motor Truck com- 
pany and the Signal Motor Truck cor- 
poration and has lately been with the 
Anchor Press in a sales-service capacity. 


Thomas F. Clark Company, New York 
and Chicago, publishers representatives, 
has been appointed national advertising 
representative for the Marshfield (Ore. ) 
News. 

C. L. Houser Company, New York and 
Chicago, has been appointed national ad- 
vertising representative for the Montclair 


(N. J.) Herald. 


MARRIED 


AMES NEALEY, New York Com- 
mercial editorial staff, to Miss Clara 
Bertha \West, writing staff, ‘Pictorial 
Review, in New York, Feb. 12. 
_ Elizabeth Blun Cobb, daughter, Irwin 
S. Cobb, journalist and fiction writer, to 


Frank M. Chapman, a publisher, in New 
York, Feb. 12. 


Leslie M. Higginbotham, state editor, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, to Miss Marie 
Taylor, of Riverside, Cal. 


_Mrs. Anna Vio Gates, editor, Blair 
(Neb.) Tribune for the past 6 years, to 
F. 'W. Arndt, a Grand Island, Neb., 
automobile dealer, Feb. 7, at Grand Is- 
land. 


Hy Mayer, cartoonist, to Mrs. Alice 
Devine, Norwalk, Conn., at Norwalk, 
The couple sailed Feb. 9, for a honey- 
moon abroad. They will visit Paris, the 
Riviera, Italy, Carlsbad, Vienna, Buda- 
pest, Berlin and London, returning to 
New York late in the summer. 


John E. Sexauer, assistant to Frank 
Eblen, manager of the Akron, O., bureau 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, to Miss 
Mildred Henning. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


FIFTEEN new electrical metal feeders, 

devices which automatically feed 
metal to linotype machines, have been 
installed by the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
The feeders are the invention of George 
Lee, one time linotype machinist on the 
Cleveland Press. 


S. A. Perkins, president, Bellingham 
(Wash.) Herald and Reveille, is having 
plans drawn for a’ new plant, a two- 


ing a community hall. 


Lewiston (Pa.) Sentinel has just com- 
pleted installation of three new linotype 
machines and a Monotype lead slug and 
rule caster. 


Percy Evans, Publisher, Escondido 
(Cal.) Times-Advocate, has let the con- 
tract for a new building for his news- 
paper. It will be of brick, 25 by 75 
feet. 

In just one week R. Hoe & Co. in- 
stalled in the press room of the New 
York Evening Post a superspeed sex- 
tuple press. The press was originally 
ordered built for the Public Ledger, but 
turned over to the Post to meet an emerg- 
ency. 

Amsterdam (N. Y.) Recorder, Feb. 9, 
celebrated with a party the opening of 
the third floor of the Record building as 
the new home of the linotype department. 


NENT 


story structure, 82 by 125 feet, contain-. 


1924 


INCORPORATIONS 


UN PUBLISHING COMPANY has 
been organized at Poteau, Okla., with 
capital stock of $12,000. UIncorporators 
are: Fred C. Cowles of McAlester, Chas, 
H. Cowles and Joe R. Edelman, both of 
Poteau. The company will publish the 
‘Poteau Sun, a weekly: 

Davis Printing and Stationery Com- 
pany, Dallas, Tex., has filed an amend- 
ment to its charter changing the corporate 
name to the Southwest Printing Company. 

Greenville (Tex.) Paper Company has 
been organized at Greenville with capital 
stock of $5,000. Incorporators are: W. 
R. J. Camp, ‘W. H. Camp and T. D. 
Starnes. 

Application has been filed at Knoxville, 
Tenn., for a charter for the Sentinel 
Publishing Company, capital $250,000. In- 
corporators: L. D. Tyson, ‘Wiley L. Mor- 
gan, Herbert A. Rouser, Luther Baker 
and Charles T. Leonhardt. 

Journal-Herald Company, of Dayton, 
O., has formed a corporation with a 
nominal capital of $500, the incorporators 
being H. A. Marting, King Tollies and 
associates. 

Forbes Ink Company, of Cleveland, has 
been incorporated under Ohio laws with a 
capitalization of $15,000. The incorpora- 
tors include Richard J. Forbes and A. J. 
Roth. ‘Mr. Forbes is superintendent of 
the Charles Johnson, Eaneau and Com- 
pany, printers’ supply firm, of 1242 West 
Third street, Cleveland. 

Steubenville Engraving Company, 
Steubenville, O., has been incorporated 
with $2,000 capital by C. A. Conrad and 
B. P. Belmont. 


Old Mill Ads Company, of Toledo, O,, 
has been formed with an authorized capi- 
tal of $500 by Ray S. Merrill, Charles §, 
Peak and others. 

‘Lack Paper Company has been organ- 
ized at Tulsa, Okla., with capital of $25,- 
000. Incorporators are: Samuel A. Boor- 
stin, J. D. Johnston and J. F. Conway. 

Texas Publication House of Dallas has 
filed an amendment to its charter decreas- 
ing the capital stock from $100,000 to 
$50,000. T. Campbell, president, said a 
slump in business made reduced capital 
advisable. 

Tribune Publishing Company of Waxa- 
hachie, Tex., has increased its capital 
stock from $8,000 to $16,000. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


CHICAGO TIMES, weekly pictorial, 
first number appeared Jan. 25. 

James D. Barnes, formerly publisher, 
Girard. (Kan.) Democrat, has started a 
new weekly at Pittsburg, (Kan.) the 
Shopper’s Guide. 

J. C. Burton has launched the Verdel 
(Neb.) News. Verdel has been without 
a paper for several years. , 

F. C. Hawkins, former publisher 
Nashville (Ark.) Times, which sus- 
pended publication last year, has an- 
nounced the purchase of a printing plant, 
which he will set up in Ozan, Ark., for 
the publication of a weekly newspaper. 

L. E. Robinson, publisher, Russell 
(la.) Union, has established the Melrose 
(Ja.) ‘Tribune. [Both papers will be 
printed in the Russell Union plant. 


Church Copy 


For Every 


Paper 


The Church Advertising Department of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World is interested in having newspapers 
and churches cooperate in use of construc- 
tive announcements urging church attend- 


ance. 


Because of request for good copy, the 
Department began offering several years 


ago constructive 


copy for newspaper use. 


Some papers are willing to pay a small fee 
for use of exclusive copy. Series No. 3 and 
No. 4, fifty-two and twenty-five ads respec- 
tively, will answer this need, obtainable 
from Herbert H. Smith, 518 Witherspoon 


Bidorerinilawet.a: 


Special advertisements 


for special church days, available to only : 


one paper in a town. 


Other papers desire copy without charge. : 
Series No. 5, obtainable from E. H. Harris, : 
The Richmond Palladium, Richmond, Ind., 
answers this need. Any paper may use this 
series at any time. 


Proofs on request 


CHURCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


A. A. C. W. 


1893 SERVICE 1924 


as visualized by 


SENJAMIN & KENTNOR CO. 


T is pretty hard to find 

any point of contact too 
high for us to reach. Our 
standing in the field is a 
passport to almost any kind 
of an interview—and we 
know how to make inter- 
views count for much. 


SENJAMIN & KENTNOR CO. 


Newspaper Advertising 


Representatives 
2West 45thSt. 900 Mallers Bldg. 
New York Chicago 


401 Van Nuys Bldg. 
Los Angeles 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


J. Thomas Lyons, 
for the past 8 years 
associated with The 
Sun Papers of Bal- 
timore, is now Vice 
President and Gen- 
eral Manager of 


The Baltimore News 


Oldest 
Newspaper 


‘ 


Baltimore's Evening 


Utah, Southern and East- 
ern Idaho, Eastern Nevada 
and Western Wyoming— 
the territory served by 


Salt Lake Tribune 


No other section of the country offers 
the advertiser the opportunity of prac- 
tically covering four states by using one 
newspaper, 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


The S. C. Beckwith 
Special Agency 


New York—Chicago—Detroit—St. 
—Kansas City—Atlanta 


PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE 
M. C. Morgensen & Co., 


Inc. 
Los Angeles—San Francisco—Seattle 


Louis 


In 
‘New Orleans 
wes 


THE 
ITEM 


ale 
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ON THE MECHANICAL SIDE 


XEORGE BUCKLE, for many years 

manager, bookbinding department, 
Salt Lake City Deseret News, has been 
retired on a pension. 

Harry Godden, linotype operator, Og- 
densburg (N. Y.) Republican-Journal, 
is confined to his home, suffering from 
a broken ankle. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


DELOS MULLINS, 
Mount Ida Academy, Mount Ida, 
Ark., recently purchased the Mont- 
gomery County Democrat, lately owned 
by L. L. Hitchcock. The editorial 
management will be conducted by T. 
Delos Mullins and P. A. Tofft. 

West Frankfort (Ill.) Independent 
owned by Ralph Yearwood, has been 
sold to the Ku Klux Klan. The news- 
paper plant has been moved to Herrin 
where it to be launched as a Klan 
organ. 

Tom F. Rogers has sold the Ravenna 
(Mich.) Times and the Conklin (Mich.) 
Enterprise to Henry J. Racine, formerly 
with the Etheridge Printing Company 
of Grand Rapids. Mr. Racine expects 
to enlarge the plants and install new 
equipment. 

M. S. Sellers, owner and editor, Brady 
(Tex.) Sentinel, has purchased the Ris- 
ing Star (Tex.) X-Ray and assumed 
charge. 

Thomas V. Kemp, of Tioga, Tex., has 
bought the Holland (Tex.) Progress. 


president, 


is 


SCHOOLS OF JOURNALISM 


ORE than 40 students have regis- 
tered for the new semester of Med- 
ill School of Journalism of Northwest- 
ern University. Among the new students 
is Haridas .P. Muzumdar of Bombay, 
India, a young Hindu, author of “Gand- 
hi the Apostle,’ a book which is being 
used as a reference work by the Medill 
class in problems of contemporary 
thought. 

School of Journalism at the University 
of Washington has been presented with 
a copy of the New York Herald for 
April 15, 1865. This is one of the edi- 
tion telling about the assassination of 
President Lincoln. Professor F. J. 
Laube, of the political science depart- 
ment at the University of Washington, 
was the donor. 

Third of a series of weekly lectures 
on journalism at University of Toronto 
arranged by Sigma Delta Chi fraternity 
and University Extension Department, 
was delivered on Jan. 30. by J. F. B. 
Livesay, general manager of the Cana- 
dian ‘Press. 

Lecturers for the second semester, 
Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University, ‘Chicago, have been 
appointed as follows: 

Heywood Broun, New York World, 
on “It Seems to Me,” March 20; Lorado 
Taft, sculptor, “Journalism and Art,” 
April 17; Prof. John Adams Scott, 
“Journalism in the Heroic Age,” April 
24- Andrew R. Sheriff, lawyer, “News- 
papers and the Courts,” Feb. 28. 

J. S. Myers, head of the department of 
journalism, Ohio State University, and 
for many years editor, Pittsburg Post and 
Sun, is absent on leave from the univers- 
ity for 3 months. He will resume his 
duties in the spring. Lester Getzloe, 
assistant professor, will be on leave from 
March 15 to Oct. 1. Russell Lord will 
leave the department permanently for ac- 
tive journalistic work next July. 

American University of Commerce, 63 
East Adams street. Chicago, has re- 
tained Robert McKnight. Ph.B., publicity 
manager, Central Manufacturing District 
of Chicago, and editor, Central Manufac- 
turing District Magazine, to write a spe- 
cial correspondence course in advertising, 
comprising a series of 10 lessons. 


3en Hibbs, assistant instructor of 
journalism, University of Kansas, be- 
comes a reporter on the Pratt (Kan.) 


Daily Tribune. His temporary successor 
will be Chester L. Shaw, senior in the 
department of journalism. 

Basil G. Rudd, graduate of the Mis- 
souri University school of journalism, 


for 


16, 39 


February 


will have charge of the new department 


of journalism, Washington University, 

St. Louis. Mr. Rudd was editorial The New York World 
writer, Omaha World-Herald. é 

Illinois and eastern Iowa high school Detroit News 
journalists will be guests of the Knox 

College journalism department, Gales- Boston Globe 


burg, Ill., Feb. 21-22 at their second an 
nual convention. The organization is the 
Illinois High School Press Association. 
S. S. McClure, publisher, John H. Fin- 
ley, newspaperman and educator, Knox 
graduates, and Prof. Frederick Beckman, 
head of the Iowa State College school 


ot 
of journalism, Ames, Iowa, will speak. 


San Francisco Chronicle 


Head the list of Sixty of 
America’s Leading Papers 
the Weekly 


That Publish 
Feature Interviews 
of the 


U.P. C. NEWS SERVICE, INC. 


A Feature Endorsed By Such 


WEEK’S CLEVER PRESS 
FLASHES 


Has Proved Its 


Value 


Edward F. Roberts, Editorial Director 
243 West 39th St., New York 


Newspapers 

The really significant thing about this 
oil mess has been uncovered by the De- 
troit News. Mr. Fall’s middle name 
Bacon. And Al brought it home with 
him.—R. F. P., in Scripps-Paine Service. 


iS 


——— ae | 
Another thing—does the man who doc- 


tors himself have a fool for a patient? THE TACOMA NEWS TRIBUNE 
William G. McAdoo said he left the pes Z4g ‘ 
cabinet to recoup his finances. He seems 
to have succeeded—Pittsburgh Gazette- 
Times. 
The office of President of the United 


NY 


} 
~ . . . e | 
States is within reach of the poorest boy { MA | 
in the land provided he does not accept cas 
a retainer from Mr. Doheny on the way. \TRADE TERRITORY NWSBS= | 
= > — . Pe osv Py 
—N. Y. Evening Post. Se ° gy 
~ F iG ° <L 
Denby, paraphrasing Nathan Hale, \) 4 ES 
seems to regret that he had but one oil |p Z| 
° . ) ¢ 
reserve to give (away) tor his. country. Ip pe : 
—N. Y. World. Ua I myneaNe SS Ay | 
, . . - - Renee Vig = Zane | 
Youth is lyric, and it sings, Sais DNS A WEES | 
Sure! sure! of many things. {conan Anat 
Age is DrOPy dull and slow, Frank S. Baker Charles B. Welch 
And only sure it doesn’t know. President Editor and Gen. Mer. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Ford, Parsons Co. 
360 No. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Bidwell & Co. 
and Los Angeles, 


—Don Marquis, N. Y. Tribune. 
No manufacturer has yet put a “Dome” 
teapot on the market, yet such a brand 
would be nationally advertised from the 
outset.—Springfield Republican. 


ADVERTISING 
David J. Randall 


341 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 
R. J. 


San Francisco 


Cal. 


Benjamin Franklin’s picture is on the 
$100 bills. In order to get one «et 


new 

these handsome engravings just follow IN NEW ORLEANS NOW 

the lines indicated by Poor Richard.— 

Louisville Courier-Journal. ) STA 

; Beware the black cat. February has IT’S THE TES 

five F ridays.—Detroit News. . Largest afternoon city circulation. 
A Paris dispatch says that France Largest afternoon circulation in New 


trading territory, 

Total daily over 52,000 
Total Sunday cover 77,006 

1922 advertising gain, 1,025,432 agate 
lines. 

Greatest record in the South. 


claims a part of the credit for originating Orleans 
jazz. If the French have weird an 
idea of the meaning of the word “credit,” 
it is no wonder that their finances are in 
such a confused state—Cleveland Plain 


SO 


Dealer. 
Bs ae > Get complete information on New 
Write the dates—May 12 and 13— Orleans situation before deciding on 
on your cuffs,’ says Paul V. Barrett, advertising campaign. 


Represented by 


JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 


Chicago, Atlanta, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, San croc 
an 


Ss. C. BECKWITH 


SPECIAL AGENCY 
NEW YORK CITY 


anent the coming ‘Convention of our dis- 
trict of the A. A. (C. of W., “and don’t 
send the cuff to the laundry.’—Adver- 
tising Club News. 

This country will have 16,000,000 au- 
tomobiles by the end of 1924, which 
means that the pedestrian’s chances of 
being run over will have improved by 
4000,000 over 1923—Boston Transcript. 

It works out the same way in the long 


run. If the nations won’t reduce their 

armies for themselves, they will do it The 

for one another—Bethlehem (Pa.) : 

Globe. Pittsburgh Press 


According to a Norwegian it was a 
Norseman and not Columbus who dis- 
covered America. It doesn’t seem to 
matter very much who was responsible ; 
it is much too late to do anything about 
it—London Humorist. 

“Whiskers threaten a come back” an- 
nounces a paragrapher. Is there ever a 
time when they do not need constant dis- 
couragement ?—Detroit Free Press. 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURGH 
MEMBER A. B. C, 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
New York Office—52 Vanderbilt Ave, 
Chicago Office—5 North Wabash Ave. 
San Francisco—Cleveland—Cincinnati 


Germans were not greatly impressed 
with Mr. Dawes’ first speech. _ Evidently 
he didn’t promise to give them the United 
States.—Toledo Blade. 

We will admit that Mr. Bryan owes 
nothing to geology, having accumulated 
his rocks from another science-—Cleve- 


List Your Features 
in the 


land Times-Commercial. E ‘ 

Alabama had no lynchings in 1923. Editor & Publisher 
This is the best kind of advertising. — Directory—See page 42 
Chicago Daily News. eee 


40 


fir t/ 


~in daily circulation 
~in lineage 
~in reader interest 
~in proved results 


Indianapolis 


i READING 
: | CARPENTER 
IS 


SEEING 
n THE WORLD 


| CARPENTER’S 
if WORLD TRAVELS 


Washington D. C. 


. | PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


ih EVENING TIMES 
ai MORNING SUN 
SUNDAY SUN-TIMES 
They cover South Central Ohio 
Completely. 
Foreign Representative 
ROBERT E. WARD, INC. 


5 Se. Wabash Ave. 501 Fifth Ave. 
Chicage New York 


4,500,000 MEN 


live within 50 miles of 5th 
Ave. This paper carries 
more men’s wear advertis- 
ing than any two evening 
papers in the City. 


| NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


Gained 28,347 Daily Average Circulation. 
Sworn Government Statement, Six Months 
Ending March 81, 1923, 166,800 Daily. Six 


Months Ending Sept. 80, 1922, 145,953 
Daily. Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 20,347, 


IT COVERS THE FIELD COMPLETELY 


. REPRESENTATIVES: 
| H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg., New York. 
| G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bldg., 6 
| Pept degre aw Chicago, 
Jv. @ Hearst Bldg, 
Franoisee, Calif, eats, 
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ASSOCIATIONS AND CLUBS 


[PAHO State Editorial Association 
has elected the following officers: 


president, F. F. Swan, publisher, 
Gooding Leader; vice-president, J. C. 
Safley, Grangeville Free Press; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Guy Flenner, Boise; 
members of executive committee, 
Nicholas Ifft, Pocatello Tribune and 
Ned Jenness, Nampa Leader-Herald. 

Pasadena (Cal.) Advertising Club 
has elected the following officers: 
president, F. B. Guernsey; first vice- 
president, Carl Jackson; second vice- 
president, Joe T. Marshall; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. F. G. Yates; directors, 
J. Stanley Gaunt, David Booher, J. T. 
McLaughlin, A. D. Wood and S. T. 
Willis. The club has started with a 
membership of more than 50. 

Oakland (Cal.) Advertising Club 
has elected Rudy Bitterman president. 
Other officers are: vice-president, 
Fred Tomaschke; treasurer, Ed More- 
house. 

Annual dinner, Advertising Club of 
New York, will be held in the Hotel 
Biltmore, Feb. 21. Paul Meyer is 
chairman of the committee in charge. 

New York Advertising Men’s Post 
of the American Legion recently 
opened headquarters in room 729, 
Knickerbocker Building. R. J. West- 
phal, secretary, is in charge. The 
Post will entertain at its annual ball 
and revue, April 4, at the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel. 

Annual meeting of Montreal Press 
Club was held Feb. 12, and the fol- 
lowing officers elected: president, 
Arthur Cote (La Presse); vice-presi- 
dent, Abel Vineberg (Gazette); secre- 


tary-treasurer, Gilbert Larue; assist- 
ant treasurer, H. Sommerville (Her- 
ald); managing director, Fernand 


Dansereau; directors, E. Beaulac (Le 
Canada); Lieut.-Col. O. F. Brothers 
(Herald); E. Tremblay (La Press); 
R. Lipsett (Star); J. N. Cartier and 
Gustave Comte (Canada). 


Advertising Club of Cleveland is of- 
fering a course covering 20 lessons 
“to bring the members into a closer 
understanding of the newspaper.” 

New quarters of the New York 
Newspaper Women’s Club were for- 
mally opened this week. Martha 
Coleman, club president; Louella Par- 
sons, Jane Dixon,. Mrs. Josephine 
Ober, Emma Bugbee and Anne Dun- 
lop received visitors. 

Ollie W. Croucher, Evanston (IIl.) 
News-Index was elected president, 
Medill Journalists for 1924 recently 
after a week’s balloting. Mr. Croucher 
was formerly secretary. Other offi- 
cers are: Miss Dorothy Fay, club edi- 
tor, Chicago Post, vice-president; Miss 


Ilse Callman, secretary; Clarence 
Pavey, treasurer. 

C. C. Stockford, Stockford Adver- 
tising Service, Toledo, O., stressed 


the value of human interest in adver- 
tising copy to the Toledo Woman’s 
Advertising Club, Wednesday, Feb. 7. 

Meeting of the Upper Peninsula 
(Mich.) Press Association which was 
to have been held recently in Mar- 
quette has been indefinitely postponed 
because of the inability of Lower Pen- 
insula newspaper men, who were to 
have addressed the meeting, to make 
the trip at this time of the year. 

Advertising Club of St. Louis held 
its second Move-More Merchandise Con- 
ference Feb. 11,> 12 Yand’ 139" Nearly 
1,000 merchants attended. J. H. Jones, 
vice-president, Ely & Walker Dry Goods 
Company, and _ president Move-More 
Merchandise Association, presided. 
Mayor Henry W. Kiel delivered the ad- 
dress of welcome. Others who spoke 
were: Carl F. G. Meyer, president, Ad- 
vertising Club of St. Louis; W. F. Gep- 
hart, vice-president, First National Bank, 
representing the Chamber of Commerce; 
F. O. Watts, president, First National 
Bank; and R. Fullerton Place, vice- 
president, Advertising Club. 


“YANKEES OF THE ORIENT” SURPASS EVEN 


AMERICANS AS NEWSPAPER READERS 


Jae a nation of newspaper readers, 

surpassing even the United States in 
this respect, was pictured this week for 
Epiror & PusptisHer by Clarence 
DuBose, for the past three years Tokyo 
representative, United Press  Associa- 
tions, who returned to this country re- 
cently. He leaves Feb. 16 to join the 
U. P. London, England staff. 

Friendly towards the United States, 
especially interested in news from this 
country, the “Yankees of the Orient,” as 
the Japanese are now frequently called, 
are rapidly assimilating many American- 
ists, while remaining true to the 
traditions of Japan, according to DuBose. 

“The total circulation of the 300 
Japanese newspapers almost equals the 
population of the Island Empire, which 
is approximately 60,000,000,” DuBose de- 
clared. 

“The circulation of the Osaka Mainichi 
totals 1.200.000, while that of the Tokyo 
Nichi Nichi, a sister newspaper, is 750,- 
000. Circulation of the Tokyo Asahi and 
the Osaka Asahi are almost as large. 

“Through their newspapers, the 
Japanese are better informed on for- 
eign affairs than Americans. Informa- 
tion concerning foreign markets and for- 
eign affairs are absolutely necessary to 
Japanese business men, who, with heavy 
investments in other countries. are, in a 
sense, cut off in their Island Empire. 

“American habits of life are rapidly 
being adopted hy the Tapanese. The 
batting records of Babe Ruth are as well 
known in Tokyo as in New York. while 
American movie stars are as familiar to 
the Orientals as to the inhabitants on 
anv Amerie-» Main street. 

“Baseball is new almost the national 
game of Japan, taking the place of 


PS Wrestling, the traditional sport, 


—— 


“American jazz has made its appear- 
ance and dancing is increasing. 

“But the Japanese adapt rather than 
adopt these Americanisms,” DuBose con- 
tinued. “After shouting in English 
‘Kill the umpire!’ at a baseball game, 
the Japanese native will visit the tomb 
of his ancestor and go through the tra- 
ditional rites, dear to his Oriental heart.” 

DuBose declared there was absolutely 
no talk of war against the United States 
in Japan. 

“Since the disarmament conference in 
Washington all war talk has absolutely 
ceased,” he said. “Even the handful of 
jingoes have virtually subsided since the 
earthquake, when the United States was 
first to aid. Now everyone feels most 
kindly towards the United States.” 

DuBose narrowly escaped injury in 
the earthquake. He was on the third 
floor of the office building of the Nippon 
Dempo Tsushin Sha, talking to the for- 
eign editor, when the first shocks were 
felt. 

“Suddenly there 
DuBose said. “That’s simply fact.” 

With walls crumbling around him, 
DuBose went down the stairway, which 
was shaking like a ship’s ladder in a 
heavy sea. He went to all telegraph 
offices trying to send bulletins to this 
country. All were completely wrecked. 
He stayed in Tokyo sending couriers in 
all directions with dispatches trying to 
set in touch with the outside world. For 
2 weeks, Tokyo was absolutely cut off. 


wasn’t any office,” 


Knitted Outerwear Plans Ad Drive 


More than $125,000 will be spent dur- 
ing 1924 in paid advertising in news- 
papers by the Knitted Outerwear Bureau, 
New York, it is estimated. 


AUTOMOBILE 
FEATURES 


The Big Things in 
Motoring 
Written in a Big Way 
Write for specimens 


The Ullman Feature Service 


Home Life Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Ahead on 
its Merits 


Circulation and lineage 
increasing by leaps and 
bounds—news satisfac- 
tion — advertising re- 
sults. These merit the 
growth of newspapers. 
It’s the answer for the 

- continued great growth 
of 


The Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Daily Argus 


The New Rochelle, N.Y, 
Standard Star 


Write for information, how to cover 
this rich field. 


WESTCHESTER NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


T. Harold Forbes New Rochelle 


Few Papers—(if any)—surpass the 
TRENTON 


NEW JERSEY : TIMES 
A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates 
that among the housewives of 
the city our Thursday Food 
Feature Department—upward of 
four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food ad- 
vertising —is the best feature 
carried by the Times 


Member A. B. C. 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


Marlborough Bidg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York Chicago 


Circulation 30,237 


170 
Pages 


Every department store in Des 
Moines, individually and collect- 
ively, used more space in The 
Des Moines Capital in 1923 than 


was used in any other Des 
Moines newspaper. The excess 
in favor of the Capital amounted 
to 170 pages. 


THE DES MOINES CAPITAL 


Lafayette Young, Publisher 


Special Representatives: 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco 


Editor & Publisher for 


1924 


LLAR PULLFp S 


Advertising and circulation managers are always on the 


February 16, 4) 


THE KANSAS CITY 
—JOURNAL POST— 


Has Gained 


Our Features: 
Samuel G. Blythe 


lookout 


for 


new 


O. O. McIntyre 
Penrod and Sam 

Will Rogers 

H. J. Tuthill 

Albert Payson Terhune 


and others 


The McNaught Syndicale, Inc. 
Times Building, New York 


A MARKET MAGNET 


Electrical Sales 


Buffalo—where cheap electrical cur- 
rent rates, made possible by Niagara 
Falls power make electrical appliance 
selling easy when combined with judi- 
cious newspaper advertising. All you 
need is the pulling power of the 
BUFFALO EVENING NEWS ALONE. 


A. B. C. Total Net Paid 119,754 Sep- 
tember 30, 1923 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


Edward H. Butler 
Editor and Publisher 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


National Representatives 


Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, IIL 


The Deseret News 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Covers the news field in the best 
possible manner. Great popular- 
ity throughout Utah. 

Foreign Representatives 


CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN 
New York Chicago Detroit 
Kansas City St. Louis Atlanta 


Pacific Coast Representatives 


CONGER & JOHNSTON 
Los Angeles 


San Francisco 


FINING 
ERESS 
aa NDICATE 


1161 Arcade Building, St. Louis 


Features * Editorials * Specials 
Unusual, Illustrated Features 
for Every Holiday 
Expansion Plans Now in 
Preparation. 
Standard in Every Respect. 


We can increase your business—you 
want it increased. 


You have thought of press clippings 


yourself. 
clippings can be made a business builder 


But let us tell you how press 


for you. 


BURRELLE 
145 Lafayette St, N. Y. City 


Established a Quarter of a Century 


will not be returned. 


NE paper noticed a jump in circula- 
~ tion when it inaugurated the policy 
of running two columns of small items 
daily from suburban and country towns 
within a radius of about 100 miles. The 
stories were not of vital importance but 
their small town’s name in a big city date 
line tickled the vanity of many of the 
outlying sections and the expectation 
urged them on toward purchases of the 
paper.—David Resnick, St. Louis Times, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


_ An Old Customer’s Week is a success- 
ful method of promoting business, re- 
taining good-will and obtaining publicity 
of more than ordinary value, for when 
properly conducted it enables a store to 
impress upon the public generally the 
fact that its patrons stay with it. Sug- 
gest the idea to some merchant who has 
been in business for a number of years. 
It should be possible to obtain pictures 
of some of the oldest patrons of the store, 
together with testimonials from them as 
to the confidence they have in the store. 
A contest, with appropriate prizes, can 
be staged to determine the oldest con- 
tinuous patrons, and additional prizes can 
be offered for the best letter on “Why I 
Have Patronized the Blank Store for 
Years.” As a finale, all participants 
in the contests should be invited to at- 
tend a banquet as guests of the store. 
During the entire week, special values 
should be offered to both old and new 
customers. To be successful, the event 
must be properly advertised both in ad- 
vance and during the week—and much of 
the material obtained will provide an ef- 
fective follow-up—vV. M. Kerr, 68 Rose- 
dale avenue, Ottawa, Ont. 


Are you making the mistake of neglect- 
ing the smaller radio dealers? The 
Springfield Republican has been running 
a column in its classified advertisements 
on “Radio and Radio Supplies” with ex- 
cellent results—-R. L. Lurie, Box 21, 
Grove Hall, Mass. 


Sometimes an ad may be pulled from 
many an unwilling prospect if only the 
right persuasion is used. Local solicitor 
hit on the stunt of carrying around 
several nearby papers and those of the 
home town. Now especially with cold 
weather setting in, the ads are picking up 
and the usually dormant business man can 
be pried loose of change if shown that his 
competitors both in home town and com- 
peting trade territory are alive to their 
business. It is one means of getting ads 
that are usually hard—L. J. Jellison. 


It is usually difficult to get office 
furniture and supply houses to advertise 
with any consistency. The St. Louis 
Star has overcome this problem by laying 
out a whole page, with a drawing of a 
modern office in the center of the lay- 
out, showing all of the latest office ap- 
pliances in use. Each article is numbered 
and below to:the sides of the picture 
are ads from firms selling the different 
articles pictured in the center. The whole 
makes a very attractive page and affords 
the advertisers very attractive tie-up ad- 
vertising. The rate at which these spaces 
are sold of course is to be figured to 
include the picture—J. E. Withers. 


A mid-western newspaper, whenever 
possible, appoints the owner of the main 
weneral store’ in each of the smaller 
communities it enters, as its subscription 
agent. It finds that such agents give 
more attention to new and renewal sub- 
scriptions, and generally get the oppor- 
tunity of seeing more persons the most 
number of times.—Bert A. Teeters, Lock 
30x 295, Springfield, Ohio. 


An index of substantial growth is 
found in bank statements. A Minnesota 
weekly newspaper footed up the resources 
and deposits of the banks in the county, 


compared it with the same record five 
years before and sold a half page of 
booster advertising to the Chamber of 
Commerce. The same newspaper used 
the facts for stuffers which had a big 
sale—A. R. Buckingham, News, Austin, 
Minn. 


This idea was recently to sell a special 
page in an Iowa newspaper. Several 


spaces about four by five inches were laid 


out on the page and enclosed in heavy 


rule, being connected by heavy rule, one 


to another. At the top of the page was 
a heading “Where to Shop Tomorrow.” 
A grocer’s ad appeared in the first space 
and the border rule connected it with a 
dry goods ad in the following space, and 
Plenty of white space was used on 
the page and it presented a very attractive 
and novel appearance——Donald O. Ross, 
Washington, lowa 


SO On. 


1. Why you should advertise after the 


holidays. 

2. Advertising is needed most after the 
holidays. 

3. The after-holiday 
not up to standard. 

4. The best merchant this year will do 
something different. 

5. Study the year’s advertising. 

6. Design you own especially to com- 
mand attention by contrast. 

7. Avoid exaggeration. 

8. Be descriptive. 

That is what one newspaper did and 
called attention to a story 
magazine. 

It provided 
Dubuque (la.) 


advertisement is 


results——L. J. 
Times-Journal. 


An alphabetical telephone index with 
the numbers of business houses who are 


regular advertisers in addition to the 
number of the paper itself and, of course, 
blank space is an economical way for any 
newspaper to obtain good will from the 
public while rendering a real merchan- 
dising service to its advertisers.—David 
Resnick, St. Louis Times. 


Watch the program of your local 
vaudeville house and be ready to make a 
home run hit when Babe Ruth comes to 


town. He’s right on the job when it 
comes to co-operating with the news- 
papers and advertisers on publicity 
stunts. Here’s an example: A large 


3oston paper carried a double page on 
which eight local advertisers announced 
the personal appearance of the “King of 
Swat” at their establishments during cer- 
tain hours of the day. Babe was pic- 
tured in connection with all sorts of mer- 
chandise from shoes to automobiles. 
The following headings tell the story: 

‘Babe Ruth Steals Home With 
the Latest Thing in Neckwear—the 
Whip Tie.” 

“TFere’s Babe Ruth and the Stude- 
baker Car He Chose to Tour Bos- 
ton in.” 

“Eicho (Cigars) Buy Them From 
Babe at Richardsons.” 

‘Have Babe Ruth Fit Dr. Reed’s 
Cushion Shoes to You ‘Tuesday 
Morning From 10 to 10:30 o'clock. 
Don’t wait for Babe Ruth to 


town. 


celebrity who comes to 


ad man for the benefit of publicity— 


George C. Marcley, Republican- Journal, 


Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


in a national 


Jellison, 


come 
but lay the plan before a number of your 
local advertisers and work it on the next 
They'll 


be most willing to co-operate with a live 


Trvin iS Cobb ie that will increase advertising receipts and win new circulation. Your 
mn idea for increasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to your manager 
R ‘e G Idb but it may be just the thing that some other manager ts. Epiror & Pus. 
‘i > oO erg eParEP will pay $1 for each idea printed under this head The fact that Ww 
ie idea is now being used in your city does not bar it from the department NE SUBSCRIBERS 
Ed Hughes Address your communication to the Dortar Putier Epiror When they 
appear clip them and mail them in and receive payment. Unavailable ideas IN FOUR WEEKS 


the first of the four periods of the 
Hollister plan campaign now being 
conducted, although its price is 50% 


greater’ than its competitors. 


We Can Build Your Circulation Likewise 


Wire Us Care of Journal Post 


ORGANIZATION 


Largest inthe United States 
300 MERRITT BLDG., Los ANGELES,CAL. 


1,367,279 


lines gain 


1923 


Record of 


The Washington Times 


Washington’s Growing Evening 
Newspaper 


Also publishers of 


The Washington Herald 


Morning and Sunday 
Dominant in its Field 


G. LOGAN PAYNE 
PUBLISHER AND GEN. MGR. 


MOST NEWS 


The largest morning daily circulation 


in Pittsburgh 


Che Pittsburgh Post 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 


Daily Circulation ....118,000 
Sunday Circulation ...175,000 


Member A. B. C. 


New Hauen 
Kenister 


is New Haven’s 
Dominant Paper 


Circulation over 38,000 Average 


Bought every night by More New 
Haven people than buy any other 
TWO New Haven papers COMBINED. 


New Hauen Renister 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston — New York — Detroit—Chicago 


“The African World” 


AND 


“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 


Published every Saturday in 
London 


~HOLLISTERS CIRCULATION. 
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COURT OUSTS VAN LEAR 
AS STAR PUBLISHER 


Minneapolis Daily’s Stockholders Win 
First Battle for Control—Both Fac- 
tions Restrained—$270,000 
Mortgage Planned 
A court fight has been started in 
Minneapolis for the management of the 
Minnesota Daily Star, reputed Farmer- 


Labor organ. A. C. Townley, Non- 
Partisan League leader is said to be 


behind the opposition to the 
management of the paper. 
Contest for control of the paper be- 
came an issue Feb. 8, when a majority 
of the stockholders at a special meeting 
voted to confirm the authority of four 
directors opposed to Thomas Van Lear, 
publisher, and asked for the resignation 


present 


of Mr. Van Lear as president and 
treasurer, and of John Thompson as 
manager. Neither Mr. Van Lear or Mr. 


Thompson were present at the meeting, 
contending that the session of the stock- 
holders was illegal and their action with- 
out effect. 

The following day four of the directors 
opposed to Mr. Van Lear appeared in 
Hennepin county district court and asked 
for an order to restrain Mr. Van Lear 
and Mr. Thompson from continuing in 
charge of the paper. These four direc- 
tors were Judge Harold Baker of Olivia, 
Minn., and Mrs. Minnie Cedarholm, A. 
B. Gilbert, and F. D. McMillan of 
Minneapolis, who are said to be sup- 
ported by A. C. Townley. 

Both factions were divested of all 
authority Feb. 9, by a restraining order 
issued by Judge Mathias Baldwin in 
Hennepin county district court. Mr. 
Thompson, as vice-president and general 
manager, was placed in temporary charge 
by the terms of the order, and the action 
set for hearing Feb. 14. 

At the same time Judge Baldwin 
signed an order on behalf of the Seaman 
Paper Company, a creditor of the paper, 
calling on officers of the publication to 
show cause on Feb. 14, why a receiver 
should not be appointed. 

In his restraining order Judge Baldwin 
took occasion to keep both factions from 
interfering with the control of the paper, 
and bound Mr. Thompson to exercise his 
duty temporarily as “virtually a receiver” 
by the following specific stipulations : 
that he must enter no new contracts, pay 
out no money, incur no new obligations, 
except as may be essential for the im- 
mediate operating needs of the paper ; 
and that he must file a $5,000 bond with 
the court. 

Mr. Van Lear was president of the 
corporation until last December, when 
Mr. McMillan was elected president of 
the board of directors. He was one time 
Mayor of Minneapolis, elected as a 
Socialist. 

At the Feb. 8, meeting of the stock- 
holders it was also decided to issue a 
mortgage bond for $270,000 to take up 
certain obligations of the paper, some of 
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which become due immediately on the 
retirement of Messrs. Van Lear and 
Thompson. 


VOCATIONAL PRINTING SCORED 


Wisconsin Editors Disapprove of Public 
Schools Competing Commercially 


Milwaukee and Wisconsin editors, 
publishers and printers object to vo- 
cational school printeries which, main- 
tained at public expense, nevertheless go 
into competition with private concerns. 
This sentiment was expressed in the 
following resolution adopted unanimous- 
ly at the mid-winter convention of the 
Wisconsin Press Association, Milwaukee, 
Jan. 31 to Feb. 2. 

“Encouragement of technical schools 
to supply the need of trained craftsmen 
for the printing industry, as described 
and advised by Merritt W. Haynes, de- 
partment of education, United Typo- 
thete, is extended; but the encroachment 
of public school printeries upon the terri- 
tory of private print shops, through the 
solicitation and execution of commercial 
printing with tax-payers’ money, must be 
regarded with suspicion and disfavor. 
Wisconsin editors and printers, as repre- 
sented in this organization, are not partial 
to the extension of Socialism.” 


PRESS IS GREATEST INFLUENCE 


Profoundly Affects Modern Life, Says 
McKernon, A. P. Chief 


“Scientific news gathering has revo- 
lutionized newspaper practice and is ex- 
erting a profound influence upon society,” 
Edward McKernon, superintendent 
Eastern Division, Associated Press, told 
members of the New Bedford (Mass.) 
Board of Commerce, in an address before 
that body recently. 

“The greatest influence in a man’s life 
today is the newspaper he reads,” he 
said. “He may not realize it. He prob- 
ably wouldn’t admit it. He may think 
that his wife or his religion has the 
ascendancy with him, but he is mistaken. 
He may escape the one or dodge the 
other occasionally, but a man’s newspaper 
stares him in the face morning, noon, and 
night. In his daily walk and conversa- 
tion he reflects to a great extent what he 
has read. If he reads only the headlines 
he may reflect a good deal of misinfor- 
mation. Let me talk with a man two 
hours and I will tell you what paper he 
reads. Also the care with which he 
reads it. 

“We are writing the most glorious 
chapter in the history of journalism,” he 
declared. ‘“Thoughtless critics of the 
press are groping in the valley of little 
things. I would like to lead them to the 
heights where they might catch the vision 
of service to humanity that is at once 
the inspiration and great reward of the 
newspaper man of today.” 


Production of newsprint in the United 
States increased from 1,305,000 tons in 
1913 to 1,465,000 tons in 1923, or 12 per 
cent. 


Directory of Leading Features 


FOR DAILY, SUNDAY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. 


Comic Strips 


Fiction 


“BRINGING UP BILL’’—‘HANK AND PETE” 
6-col, strips—hitting on all eylinders. 


Columbia Newspaper Service, 799 Bway, N, Y. 


Fashions 
HOLLYWOOD FASHIONS—NEW WEEKLY, 
What Movie Stars wear when shining in their 
own social orbits. 3y fashion authority. 


Tom Beck Features, 733 S, Fernando Building, 
Los Angeles, 


DAS os 


Lewis Wilson Appleton, Jr, 
1922 East Pacific St., Phila., Pa, 


METROPOLITAN WEEKLY SHORT FICTION 


maintains a consistent high standard 
of stories, authors and_ illustrations. 
Newspapers know they can depend upon it. 


METROPOLITAN NEWSP, SVS., 150 Nassau St. 
CIRCULATION BRINGERS 
Famous Fiction of all lengths. 


Service for Authors, 33 W, 42d St., New York, 


Feature News 


Editors desiring a novel and “different’’ service 
are taking Scripps-Paine Service, 


Address: SAN DIEGO, CALIF, 


e 
Photo News Service 
eS ES ee eae 
SEND US YOUR NEWS AND FEATURES 
pictures. We pay $3 and $5 for each accepted. 


Kadel & Herbert, 
153 East 42d St., New York City, 


—— 


Cartoons Urge ‘‘Safety First’’ 


Some of the Paris newspapers are 


running “safety first” paragraphs in their 
columns accompanied by amusing and 


cleverly drawn illustrations showing what 
may happen to imprudent pedestrains. 


Newspapers of the 23 chief cities of 
the United States carried 1,190,907,700 
lines of advertising in 1923, 


Clevelanders Form Bowling League ; 


Employes of Cleveland newspapers and 
commercial job printing companies have 
formed a bowling league. William Mar- 
tin, pressman, Cleveland News, is presi- 
dent; J. Corliss, News, vice-president, 
and Eddie Duerk, secretary. Teams 
have been entered from the Press, News, 
Leader-News, Alco Press, N. E. Ag 
Times-Commercial and Plain Dealer, 


SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT 


For Newspaper Making 


Newspaper Presses 


Ready for You 


Goss and Scott 24 Page Presses. 
Goss, Hoe and Scott Quadruple 
Presses. 


Hoe and Scott Sextuple Ma- 


chines. 
Scott Octuple Machines. 


WALTER ScoTT & Co. 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
1441 Monadnock Block 457 Broadway 


N.Y. DAILY NEWS 


HALF-TONES 
Best in the World 


Made by 


POWERS 


NEW PROCESS 


SSS eee 


$20 or $50 


Which Do You Pay? 


If you are still clinging to the 
Linotype and galley system you 
probably pay around $50 a week 
for the labor of keeping up your 
mail lists. 


Write us for the list of pub- 
lishers using our system and we 
will tell you how to keep up 
your lists for about $20 per 
week. 


POLLARD-ALLING MEG. CO. 


Addressing and Mailing Machines 


220-230 W. 19th St., N. Y. City 


R. HOE & CO. 


For One Hundred Years the Leading 

Designers and Manufacturers of News- 

Peper Presses and Printing Machinery 
of “All Kinds 


Quality First— 
Progress Always 


We always carry a full line of press 
and Stereo-room supplies, including 
blankets of all kinds, ives, rubbers, 
cheek woods, matrix Paper, imported 
and domestic tissue, brushes, chem- 
icals, counters, paper roll trucks, etc., 
all at the lowest prices consistent with 
Hoe high quality. 


504-520 GRAND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


No. 7 Water Street Tribune Building 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Illinois 


For Sale. 

Twelve page Duplex Tubular Plate press, 8 
columns, 21 inches, with complete stereotyping 
equipment. Can be seen running daily. Urey 
Woodson, The Messenger, Owensboro, Ky. 


Printers’ Outfitters 
Printing Plants and _ business 


bought and 


sold. American Typefounders’ products, print- 
ers’ and bookbinders’ machinery of every de- 
scription. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman 
St., New York City. 


REBUILT LINOTYPES 
AND INTERTYPES 
FOR SALE 


Write us for information 
and prices on Rebuilt Lino- 
types and Intertypes. These 
are machines traded in on 
new and more _ versatile 
Linographs and are _ sold 
with our guarantee. Be sure 
to state model wanted when 
writing. 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 
DAVENPORT, IOWA, U. S. A. 


Cline-Westinghocuse Double Motor-Drive 
with full automatic push button control. 


USED BY THE 


SYDNEY SUN 


Sydney, Australia 


We refer you to them for their 
opinion. 


EASTERN OFFICE 
Fisher Building Marbridge Building 


343 S. Dearborn St. Broadway at 84th St, 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


r 7) PY 
COMET’ At 
NEWSPAPER PRESS 

; SSS 


MAIN OFFICE 


FOLDS AS IT PRINTS 
3,500 FOUR, SIX OR 
EIGHT PAGE PAPERS 
PER HOUR FROM TYPE 
OR FLAT STEREOS AND 
ROLL-PAPER. A 5 H. P. 
MOTOR DRIVES IT. A 
12 x 12 FT. FLOOR SPACE 
ACCOMMODATES IT. 
SEND FOR CATALOG. 


CheGOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 
1535 S.Paulina St. Chicago. 


a 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


3c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. For 
those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
exceed 50 words) FREE. 


Advertising Man. 

First-class copywriter, layout man, solicitor, 
sales correspondent available March 1st. 
Metropolitan and small city experience. North 
or Northwest preferred. Box A-608, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Advertising Manager. 

Now employed, seeks change. 12 years’ ex- 
perience. Served as Advertising Manager and 
Business Manager successively on evening and 
Sunday morning paper in Ohio. Good salesman, 
Familiar with national advertising. Proven 
ability in copy writing, layouts, production, 
sales promotion, supervising solicitors. 
Doubled volume and increased rates 75% in 
three years. Record will bear close investiga- 
tion. Box A-605, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Manager. 

Available March Ist. Thoroughly experienced 
in building and promoting newspaper _adver- 
tising in both large and small cities. I am a 
proven executive and now have three prom- 
iment successes to my credit. I want to con- 
mect with a live newspaper in a live city where 
it will require every bit of the initiative and 
‘enthusiasm I possess to put it over. Write 
today for my record of the past ten years. 
‘Address Box A-616, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Solicitor and Copy Writer, 

29, married; seven years’ experience; seeks 
connection. Middle West preferred. $50.00 per 
meek Now employed. <A-615, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


Agency Executive. 

Male, age 35, single, 14 years’ experience in 
auditing, order, space buying, contact, produc- 
tion, service, statistical and allied departments. 
A-1 references. Full or part time. Services 
available now. Box A-554, Editor & Publisher. 


A Builder 

of newspaper advertising revenue is looking 
for a live publisher, city of 25,000 and up, who 
wants his advertising department put on a 
bigger profit-paying basis. This man has an 
enviable record as a business builder. At 
present assistant advertising manager, evening 
daily, city of quarter million. Prefers smaller 
city for permanent connection. Successful 
record in general retail advertising, in national 
field, in promotional and special work, and in 
classified building. Forceful salesman, tactful, 
natural leader of men. Experience plus broad 
educational background, 28 years old, univers- 
ity graduate; married, Protestant. Possesses 
enthusiasm and energy to put over the hardest 
job. Builds lineage by showing advertisers 
how to use space more effectively, more prof- 
itably. Believes with Roger Babson: “Do a 
man a service and you will get his business.” 
Will make salary concession to right publisher, 
if necessary. Highest references. Complete 
record upon request. Box A-59%, Editor & 
Publisher. 


“A Good Right Hand’ 

for some publisher who is willing to extend 
opportunity for part ownership in going news- 
paper in medium sized city east of the Mis- 
| sissippi and north of Mason and Dixon line. 
| Advertiser is satisfactorily employed as assist- 
ant publisher on very successful daily, but no 


apportunity for ownership interest. In_early 
thirties, married, college graduate. Excep- 
tional equipment for general management, 


knows work. of. all departments intimately and 
understands men. If you need a man to take 
load off your shoulders and are willing to ex- 
tend opportunity of interest in business under 
Satisfactory conditions. Write Box A-610, 
Editor & Publisher. 


All Around Newspaperman, 

30, single; nine years’ experience on Metropoli- 
tan Dailies; good on straight news and fea- 
tures; expert photographer, is seeking position. 
Will go anywhere. A-591, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation. 

Age 36, at present employed in west; success- 
ful record. Desire to locate in the East. Pub- 
lishers needing a Go Getter Circulation Mana- 
ger, send for particulars. Address A-603, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager and Assistant, 


who, during the years 1922 and 1923, have pro 
duced an increase of 25,000 net paid or 23% 
of the present total circulation of the news- 
Paper on which they are now employed desire 
an opportunity to build an organization and 
increase circulation for you. Can you use us? 
“Result Producer,’ A-577, Editor & Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Circulation Manager. 
At liberty immediately. Capable of highest 
production possible in your territory, installing 
thorough system, cutting overhead and intro- 
ducing modern methods. Not a _ believer in 
premiums. Member I. C. M. A. Best of ref- 
erences. A-579, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager 
of proven ability as an 


Organizer and Sales 


Executive in various high-grade lines seeks 
opportunity with Daily in need of services 


above the ordinary. Unless you have a prob- 
lem to crack that requires tact, initiative and 
perseverance, do not answer. If your A.B.C. 
Statement indicates the limit of your possi- 
bilities, I don’t want the job. Age 34, married, 
two children. Salary $3,500.00. Address A-618, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager 
who has had 5% years’ experience. Schooled 
in getting things done. Understand the value 
of systematic driving for new business, while 
keeping an eye on holding and consolidating 
gains. A.B.C. records so kept that Auditors 
rarely disallow stated claims. Have developed 
plan to account for all copies printed. I hate 
waste. Record for low distribution expense. 
Know how to convert editorial product into 
sales and helpful to advertising end to trans- 
laté reader opportunity into advertising lines. 
New York State, Pennsylvania or New Jersey 
preferred, but favorable opportunity elsewhere 
aeceptable. A-600, Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Advertising Manager. 

Young married man 27, with five years’ ex- 
perience as classified advertising manager, now 
employed, desires change where there are larger 
opportunities. Would accept position as assist- 
ant to classified manager on larger paper. 
Can furnish the very best of references. Ad- 
dress Box A-592, Editor & Publisher. 


Feature Writer, 

editor, dramatic experience; six years on 
metropolitan and small city dailies wants per- 
manent connection. Know lay-out and all desk 
work. Ready to report at once. Credential. 
Write or wire Editor, 3314 Chope Place, De- 
troit, Mich. 


General Business Executive 

Now at liberty. Thoroughly trained in all de- 
partments of newspaper making from the 
duties of the devil in a small provincial 
daily to business manager of one of New York 
City’s prominent newspapers. Also experienced 
in national field through trade paper and news- 
paper brokerage affiliations. Prefer Eastern 
territory but will consider other locations. Cor- 


respondence invited and _ strictest confidence 
observed. Address Box A-532, care Editor & 
Publisher. 

General Mechanical and Production 
Superintendent. 

Open March 1. Practical, all-around, tech- 
nically and University trained; young. Con- 


sider newspaper syndicate or what have you? 
A-543, Editor & Publisher. 


Increase Your Classified. 
To publishers in towns 
ean double or treble your classified. I work 
the non-advertisers and the logical classified 
advertisers. I sell them not a classified ad but 
the necessity of advertising daily. Result 
classified permanently developed. Considerable 


of 25,000 or less. I 


experience. Know how. Been on over twenty 
papers. Prepared to handle papers in Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Michigan and middle west. Ref- 


erences, etc. O. H. Lachenmeyer, Dover, Ohio. 


Mr. Publisher, or Business Manager, 

are you in need of the services of an adver- 
tising manager who has been through the 
mill, a producer who in the small amount of 
space occupied here, cannot go into details but 
he knows the answer to the problems that 
confront the head of the advertising depart- 
ment of a daily newspaper. Has had experience 
on both morning and evening papers published 
in cities from one hundred to five hundred 
thousand population. Is nationally known. 
For logical reasons is desirous of making new 
connection. Would entertain proposition to take 
the advertising management of progressive 
paper published in city 25,000 to 50,000 on basis 
of nominal salary and commission on increase 
Terms and details 


in advertising earnings. 
to be covered in a three year contract. Full 
details on request. Address G. W. P., 419 


Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


News Editor : 
Three years on city desk of daily in town of 


9,000. Am 25, ambitious, capable. Married. 
Good health and habits, steady, reliable and 
hard worker. Employed at present. Would 


require at least 3 weeks to notify present_em- 
ployers. Address Box A-595, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Practical Printer. 

Now open for situation either as manager or 
foreman. Thirty years’ experience in news- 
paper and job departments of country wecklies 
and small city dailies. Go anywhere; East 
preferred. Address Box A-570, Editor and 
Publisher. 


Telegraph Editor. 


Single. Desires change to afternoon daily post 
in city of 50,000 up, anywhere. Two weeks 
necessary. A-563, Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted, Position as Business Manager, 


daily newspaper. Record of seven years on 
middle west evening daily. Sale makes change 
necessary. References. Address Box A-599, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Editor & Publisher for 


February 16, 1924 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Young Man 
with ability and a willingness to work wants 


job as advertising solicitor on a newspaper 
where there is a chance to advance. Several 
years’ experience. Capable layout and copy 
man. Married. Central West preferred. Ad- 


dress A-569, E 


litor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED 
A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


6c 


Advertising, .Business or General Manager. 
Somewhere there must be an experienced man 
possessed of force and ability who is seeking 
an opportunity of connecting right in above 


capacity and who is in a financial position to 
carry himself or accept a very nominal re- 
muneration for 60 or 90 days on a Chicago 
local weekly. Paper has been established for 
nearly 20 years but in run down condition. 
Right man can easily double business in six 
months. Earnings now a little better than even 
break, Paper is issued as a tabloid and guar- 


anteeing a circulation of 10,000 copies weekly by 
carrier and mail. If the right man can accept 


the terms of this proposal for the present, 
salary should be $4,000 to $5,000 in less than 
a year, The business is here and the publisher 


is willing to pay the man who will help him 


develop this property. State experience fully. 
Replies will be treated confidentially. Sample 
copies on request Box A-625, Editor & Pub- 


lisher. 


Advertising Solicitor, 

layout and production man for suburban news- 
paper. Real opportunity for hustler with ideas 
and ambition. Davenport Press, Mineola, L. I. 


Appraisals 


NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 


PALMER, DEWITT 
& PALME 


Pacific Coast Representative 


M. C. MOORE $15 Canon Drive 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


350 Madison Ave., 
Now York 


Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 
Established 1910 


(=== WE CONNECT THE WIRES ===) 


Cartoonist Wanted. 
Leo Thiele, cartoonist and artist for the past 


eight years with The Sioux City Tribune, is 
called to the New York field. We are, there- 
fore, looking for a finished commercial artist 
with an ambition to become a cartoonist. Ad- 


dress, Eugene Kelly, Sioux City, Iowa. 


Classified Advertising Man Wanted 

to take charge of classified department in the 
leading newspaper in its territory. Address 
stating experience and salary, Box A-602, 
Editor & Publisher 


Classified Advertising Manager 


for evening newspaper of 7,000 circulation in 
live Wisconsin city of 20,000. Pleasant work- 
ing conditions and splendid future. Write 
fully, stating starting salary, Record-Herald, 


Wausau, Wis 
Linotype Machinist Wanted. 


To take charge of 7 linotype plant equipped 
with 2 Ludlows and a Monotype strip caster. 
Pleasant situation permanent employment. 
Union shop. Wag $49 per week. Apply or 


write Plant Superintendent, News, Newburgh, 
iy aka 

Managing Editor. 
Want high class man, good ex 


ecutive on morn- 


ing daily with 13,000 circulation. Middlewest. 
Address A-590, Editor & Publisher. 
Representatives Wanted : : 
throughout country’ to obtain subscribers for 


Daily News sheet. Room 


Liberal commission. 
801, 132 Nassau Street, New York City. 
Salesmen Wanted by Largest Circulation 
Building Organization in the Country. 
Road men, Salesmen, Solicitors who are ex- 
perienced in newspaper work, we are operating 
fifteen campaigns with many more to start 
this year. Splendid opportunity for permanent 
connections with rapid advancement to pro- 
ducers. Strictly commission basis. Must fur- 
nish clean record and intend making permanent 
connection. Address Desk R., The Fred Cox 
Service, Coatesville, Pa. 
Wanted. 
Reporter by morning paper. Must be able to 
produce good copy and prefer man with some 
desk experience for occasional copy desk relief. 
Address E. F. Walrath, Mng. Ed., The Regis- 
Sandusky, Ohio 


tery 


Wanted. 


Special edition promoter for anniversary num- 


ber. Also live advertising man and woman on 
a commission basis of 20% until ability is 
shown, Apply by letter with all particulars 
and references for appointment. George F. 
Foley, Editor, Bergen County Journal, 42 
Anderson avenue, Hudson Heights, N. J. 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 
A Daily Paper, $5,000. ” 
Indiana County Seat, Democratic daily, going 
and growing, for sale for price of dead plant, 
at above figure and assumption of $2,000 mort- 
gage, if taken immediately. Now splitting 
even, big prospects ahead. Unless willing to 
come at once for investigation save your time 


Address A-597, Editor & Publisher. 


For Sale. i : 
Evening newspaper, New England city 15,000 
to 20,000, large trading center, Associated 


Press membership; will sell real estate or will 
rent adequate quarters, with or without stereo- 
typing equipment and accompanying press. 
A-601, Editor & Publisher. 


For Sale. ; . : 
Well established and money making California 


daily—town of 6,000. Will take $20,000 Cash as 
first payment. Unless you have this sum 
available don’t answer this adv. Address 
A-619, care Editor & Publisher. 


AVE YOU SOLD maga- 


zine color pages to na- 


tional advertisers? Do the 

big space buyers give you 

the glad hand when you 

call? Are you free to make 

new salary contract in the 
five-figures class? If yes, 

tell us your story fully. We | 
may be of great service to 

you. We have the Oppor- 
tunity, 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LD'G., SPRINGFIELD,MASS. 


& eee 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


Newspaper Radio Broadcasting Station — 
complete with tubes, generator, all equipment, 


fully tested, for sale at very attractive price 
owing to combination newspapers. Address 
Radio A-588, Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaper Brokerage and Appraisal Company 
will sell established concern with very large 
clientele. Terms might be arranged with re 
sponsible party. Substantial cash payment re- 
quired. An exceptional opportunity. Address 
A-607, Editor & Publisher. 

—_——— 
Premiums. 

Sherlock manufacturer of circulation building 
premiums sells direct to newspapers. Articles 
used with success from office or with can- 
vassers. Write for particulars. Geo. K. Sher- 
lock, Jr., Mfr., 513-529 Court street, San Ber- 
nardino, Calif. 


Thousand Cash 

daily newspaper city of 20,000 
up. Successful young all-around newspaper 
executive, at present advertising manager in 
city of quarter million, desires permanent loca- 
tion in smaller city. Wants cash interest and 
place on business staff. Paper must have pos- 
sibilities for growth. Offers confidential. State 
details. Box A-614, Editor & Publisher. 


Ten to Twenty 
for interest in 


BOOKS, ETC. 
A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


6c 


Breaking Into the Magazines 

is easy if you let The Writer's Digest, 
America’s leading magazine for writers, tell 
you how. Filled with brass-tack articles on 
writing and selling photoplays, stories, poems, 
songs, feature articles, etc., by America’s 
foremost writers. Write today for free _sam- 
ple copy. Writer’s Digest, 820 Butler Build 
ing, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Reporters! 


Toin the $5,000 a year class. Send fifty cents 
(coin) for list of fifty trade magazines, mate- 
rial wanted and rates. Twenty-five cents for 
list of 25. Compiled by experienced reporter 
and trade magazine contributor. George 


Smedal, 1439 First Avenue, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Why do so many papers regu- 
larly print the daily serials of 
Mildred Barbour? 


Wives” now 
“Love Stakes” 


“Fairweather 
being released. 
ready soon. 


METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER SERVICE 


Maximilian Elser, Jr., General Manager 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 


) Shomas Ws 
Briees’ 
Company, 
General Offices’ 


Memphis, ~Tenn. 


—> 6S 
_ We increase your. . 
Local Display: | 
10,000 lines Monthly 
. With Our 


Permanent~ 
Weekly Business* 
Review Page 
Look us up in 
Dun or Bradstreeis 


W ITH special writers 
and photographers 
covering all parts of the 
world, NEA furnishes 
Full Service clients the 
best of news pictures and 
news feature stories. 


Write for samples and rates. 
Million’ 
Dollar 


Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 


International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 


Editor & Publisher for February 16, 1924 


HUNCHES 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news and 
feature ideas that can be used lacally. 
each hunch published under this head. 


Epitor & PuBLISHER will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is now being 


worked successfully im your city does not bar it from this department. Address 


your contributions to the Huncu Epirtor. 


matl them in and receive payment. 


At the head of its editorial column, 
~ the Boston Globe has been running a 
little feature called the “Globe’s Daily 
Story,” a joke chosen carefully which 
hits the right spot, and which has be- 
come one of the most quoted features 
of the paper. R. L. Lurie, Box 21, Grove 
Hall, Mass. 


The Librarian of a certain large city 
furnished the newspapers of the town 
with a good little box when he said that 
many books worth several dollars each 
were stolen and sold as waste paper by 
petty thieves who received about two 
cents each for the books. What will 
your home town Librarian say about 
this?—David Resnick, The Times, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


“One Exciting Moment,” is the head 
used by the Minneapolis Journal in a 
series of short accounts of daring feats 
performed by the members of the Minne- 
apolis police department. These stories 
are written as much as possible in the 
officer’s own language and relates his 
most exciting experience, usually some 
time when he came near death or was 
wounded making an arrest. A _ half 
column photo of the man enhances the 
drawing power of the series. Perhaps 
the addition of fire department members 
would add interest to the series—George 
Smedal, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Every city and town has some men 
and women in it who came there with 
practically nothing but who today are 
worth real money. They made it in the 
city. Run a series of Little Stories of 
Success telling the life story of these 
people. How much they had when they 
arrived. What they did and how much 
they are worth today. It is surprising 
to find how easy this copy is to get and 
also surprising to find out how much 
reader interest it. possesses——Russell R. 
Voorhees, Miami, Fla. 


Why a telegraph editor? Lots of 
readers think telegraph copy comes over 
the wire just as it appears in print. One 
newspaper wrote a short explanatory 
lead followed by some wire copy in the 
shape and order it was received, using 
in a parallel column, the same story after 
it was edited and compiled—Bert A. 
Teeters, Lock Box 295, Springfield, Ohio. 


A resume of the week’s activities in the 
schools throughout the country is given 
each Saturday by the Rushville (Ind.) 
Republican. Each school has a corre- 
spondent, who sends in the news. This 
is massed on a page and resembles a 
newspaper itself, which carries the head- 
ing “The County School Reflector.” 
This feature has proved to be a good cir- 
culation getter as scores of names, which 
would not otherwise appear, are printed 
each week. It also tends to show up good 
cub reporter that is being developed in 
the schools—Yandell C. Cline, Columbus, 
Ind. 


When your paper reaches the home of 
the subscriber which one of the family 
reads it first. I know one family that 
is so interested in their evening paper 
that they all read the paper at once. 
They do this by dividing the pages 
amongst themselves, exchanging pages 
with each one after finishing reading 
them. Invite the school children to write 
little letters telling what part of the 
paper each of the family likes the best, 
which one reads it first, ete—B. F. Clark, 
101 West 15th street, Hutchinson, Kan. 


A great many people like to argue and 
if given the opportunity will write letters 
freely upon almost any subject of current 
interest. A “Debate Column” headed 


EES 


When they appear, clib them and 


Unavailable hunches will not be returned. 


with a different subject each week such 
as, “Would a sales tax be better than an 
income tax?” “Is a lawyer the best man 
for public office?” “Has the automobile 
done more good than harm?” may be 
employed to bring out discussion from 
readers. Letters may be limited to a 
fixed number of words and the subjects 
changed more or less frequently as re- 
sults dictate—Ernest Cordeal, McCook, 
Neb. 


The Olean Times,’ under the standing 
head “The Boys Who Wore the Blue,” 
ran life sketches of the Civil War 
veterans of the city and territory. The 
series proved most popular, and hundreds 
of scrapbooks were made by readers. In 
the past the Times found it difficult. to 
obtain the war records of dead veterans, 
but now the newspaper has an obit of 
every vet in its territory—W. Quinn, 
Olean, N. Y. 


In cities of over 50,000 population there 
is always plenty of available news reel 
material. Often an editor can make ar- 
rangements with a commercial photo- 
grapher or movie man to take one or 
more reels of news matter at a reason- 
able figure. The film can then be sold 
to a local playhouse and run once a week 
under a heading featuring the newspaper 
in conjunction with the theatre. The 
paper will get hundreds of dollars worth 
of publicity for little or nothing and will 
make a name for itself as the most up-to- 
date sheet in the city—C. C. Moyer, San 
Diego Sun. 


A feature which has made good in a 
Rhode Island town is the use of a series 
of writeups about prominent and semi- 
prominent people under the caption, 
“KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR.” A re- 
porter is sent out every so often to inter- 
view these people, and persons living in 
the town but working elsewhere are 
written up as well as those who pursue 
their occupations in the town itself. This 
can be worked up to a daily series for a 
limited number of days or, better still, 
be used once a week, say in Saturday’s 
edition. This is also a good idea for 
weekly papers—James W. Rhodes, 2 
Gallatin street, Providence, R. I. 


To stimulate the sale of bathing suits 
in winter, the usually dull season for this 
wear, get one of your local theatres and 
one or more stores selling bathing suits 
to co-operate in holding an amateur div- 
ing contest at the theatre. Sell a page 
ad, with a double tie-up for both theatre 
and stores. Have the latter offer prizes 
if the successful contestants purchased 
the bathing suit at that particular store. 
Or have the store offer a prize, possibly 
a bathing suit, anyway. This contest 
should create a demand for suits and 
also bring good business to the theatre. 
Such contests could be held every week, 
or every two weeks. If a local theatre 
doesn’t care to put on the contest, stage 
it at an indoor bathing pool. Photo- 
graphs of the successful contestants with 
a good story, would make an interesting 
Sunday feature. Doubtless as many boys 
could be induced to enter this contest as 
girls. The feature of the contest is the 
comedy results, although occasionally an 
amateur with considerable prowess may 
appear. The audience is the judge. 
Cups, as well as bathing suits, may be 
given as prizes—C. L. Moody, Lynn 
(Mass.) Telegram-News, 


Duluth Architects’ Association is fur- 
nishing prepared material for the Satur- 
day building page of the Duluth (Minn.) 
Herald. ‘Designs and photographs of the 
best work in Duluth done by members 
of the association is provided. 


BILLY STIFF} 


is a 


comic character 


who makes lasting 
friends! 


Proofs on your 


say-so! 
ART CRAFTS GUILD 
INC. 
510 N. DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO 


Cappy 
Ricks 


Peter B. Kyne is writing a 
new Cappy Ricks story for 
us each week. Ask about it. 


ED FEa 
UNEraDIcare 


Norris A. Huse, Gen. Mgr. 
World Bidg. New York 


America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 
Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service 
241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 


The Dodobird 


and The Dinosaur 
By Henry Edward Warner 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
SYNDICATE 


213 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers : 


Infernational News Service | 
31 Spruce St. Rew York 


THE LUMBER INDUSTRY OF 


THE SOUTH 


Forty years ago the South furnished less than one-sixth of the Nation’s lumber: 
today this same area is producing more than one-half of the country’s lumber each 
year. 


In producing one-half of the timber cut it is turning much of this into finished prod- 
ucts. In fact lumbering is second only to agriculture in the South in the number of 
people it employs. Over 250,000 persons in 12,000 establishments are actually 
engaged in the manufacture of this material. 


The by-product utilization has developed a commerce of great economic importance 
in this section. Indirectly a population numbering 3,000,000 persons is depend- 
ent on the South’s lumber operations for a livelihood. 


The South is estimated to possess 500,000,000,000 feet of raw timber standing—23 
per cent of the country’s total. Furthermore, the lands cut thirty to forty years 
ago are coming into new growth, aided by reforestration. Many millions of acres of 
pine forest, risen from seedlings are spreading their limbs over an increasing 
acreage every year and will add to Southern values in due time. 


The lumber industry of the South will contribute materially to increasing wealth 


and to the South’s growing commercial greatness. 


The Way to Reach This Great Market is to 
Advertise in This List of Southern Dailies 


Circu- 

Cirou- 2,500 10,000 NORTH CAROLINA lation 

ALABAMA lation +tAsheville Times 8,969 

**Asheville Citizen 11,760 

**Birmingham Age-Herald 32,057 ‘ ‘ **Asheville Citizen (S) 12,421 

**Birmingham Age-Herald ... sreres 49,305 : **Greensboro Daily News 21,580 

**Birmingham News .... mars 72,847 é A **Greonsboro Daily News 29,808 

**Birmingham News .... BAe 80,451 c A **Raleigh News and Observer 26,423 

Mobile News-Item 10,392 . ‘ **Raleigh News and Observer 80,948 

Mobile Register 21,264 . . **Winston-Salem Sentinel 13,240 

Mobile Register 32,715 

**Montgomery Journal 18,516 ‘ ‘ SOUTH CAROLINA 


**Columbia State 23,286 

**Columbia Btate Aas 24,286 

FLORIDA Greenwood Index Journal ... a 4,185 

Spartanburg Journal (E) 4,165 ) 

**Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville. § Spartanburg Herald 7,156 § 

Pensacola News (E) .0: f 

Pensacola News “Is , -08 TENNESSEE 

+8t. Petersburg Independent . 03 **Chattanooga Times 24,058 


**Tampa Times 05 s*Qhattanco ; 
: ga Times 24,145 
petampe, Seibans 06(.075) +tNashville Banner 47,738 

ttNashville Banner 47,782 


GEORGIA VIRGINIA 
*Alexandria Gazette 3.900 
ftAugusta Herald ‘ 05 **Bristol Herald Courier 8,714 
ttAugusta Herald : +05 **Danville Register and Bee 12,952 
**Macon Telegraph . 07 Newport News Times-Herald (E) 9,041) 
**Macon Telegraph (S) 07 07 Newport News Daily Press 6,051 § 
**Savannah Morning News (M) 20,552. .(8) +06(, .06(,078) **Roanoke Times & World-News 23.984 
**Roanoke Times 16.876 
**Staunton News-Leader (M), Leader... (E) 6,370 


KENTUCKY 

* A, B. C. Statement, April 1, 1923. 
**Lexington Leader ° - + Government Statement, April 1, 1928, 
**Lexington Leader ) yi 5 : ** A, B. C. Statement. Sept. 30, 1928. 
ttPaducah Sun ° ¢ +t Government, Sept, 30, 1928, 
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ga | WENTY-FIVE years ago publishers 

| [&4|| throughout the United States had an 
opportunity to get the Associated Press 
service. In many instances their fore- 
sight has been rewarded, and not long 
ago Frank A. Munsey paid more than $2,000,000 
to acquire the New York Globe, because, as he said, 
he wanted its Associated Press membership. 


Some of the same newspapers which were 
quick to recognize the value of the Associated Press, 
are today becoming members of the Consolidated 
Press. By doing so they assure themselves of exclu- 
sive rights, because the Consolidated Press service 
is supplied only to one newspaper company in a city. 
Last week Victor F. Lawson, Publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News, whose editorial and. business 
judgment has enabled him to build a successful news- 
paper property, wrote: 


“Nowadays every publisher appreciates 
the importance of making his paper ‘different’ 
from, and better than, his competitors’, and the 
complete Consolidated Press service is absolutely 
the best ‘buy’ to that end in the market.” 


Consolidated Press dispatches speak for them- 
selves. Merit alone has been responsible for the 
widespread use of the C. P. A, service. Investigate 
for yourself and determine exactly how C. P. A. 
will meet your requirements. 


The Consolidated Press Association 


Executive Offices, Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Paris 
Eighth Floor Fourth Floor Third Floor Fourth FI 
World Building Daily News Bldg. Spreckels Bldg. 19 Rue d'Antin 


THIS ISSUE: $600,000,000 NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING IN 1923. 


ae 1117 WoRLD BUILDING. NEw =i 


Original second class entry The Journalist, March 24, 1884; The Editor & Publi her, December 7, 1901; The Editor & Publisher and Journalist, October 30, 
1909; Revised entry Editor & Publisher, May 11, 1916—at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879 
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The Woman Who Buys 


manages the family budget; she is counselor and consulting expert 
for the entire family—and her responsibility is heavy. To her and 
hers advertising news means dollars and cents. It touches the 


family fortune. 


The Chicago Daily News reaches and influences nearly every 
worth-while home in which English is read, in Chicago and its 
suburbs. It is, to a greater degree than any other medium, the 
directory and guide of Chicago buyers. 


Generations of Chicagoans have made The Daily News their 
trusted family newspaper—and this reader confidence is logically 
extended also to Daily News advertisers. That is one reason why 
the greatest volume of advertising carried by any Chicago daily 
newspaper, appears year in and year out in 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
First in Chica go 
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Intertype Sales 


and shipments to customers during 
January, 1924 


were greater than in any previous J anuary 


in the history of the corporation 


No Standardized Intertype 


Has Ever Become Obsolete 


ENS res sy ae 
CORPORATION 


General Offices and Eastern Sales Department 


50 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Rand-McNally Bldg., Chicago 
77 McCall St., Memphis 
560 Howard St., San Francisco 


SALES OFFICES 
49 Federal St., Boston 
1240 S, Main St., Los Angeles 


CANADIAN AGENTS 
Teronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto 


BRITISH BRANCH : 3 A 
Intectype, Ltd., 15 Britannia St., Kings Cross, Standardized, Three-magazine Intertype with 


Tpndon Won Canal Three-magazine Power Keyboard Side Unit 
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PENNSYLVANIA PEOPLE 


will see your message when placed in this list of daily newspapers. 


Pennsylvania people, 8,720,017 of them, comprise 8.2 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the United States. 


78.7 per cent are native born whites 
18.8 per cent are foreign born 
2.5 per cent are negroes 


One hundred and seventy cities of over 5,000 population claim 58 per cent of 


the total population. 
Forty-two per cent live in towns of less than 5,000 or on farms. 


Pennsylvania’s diversified industries, its tremendous activities and the con- 
stant demand for Pennsylvania products, make busy, smoky, hustling com- 
munities, where big money is made and spent constantly. 


Newspaper advertising in Pennsylvania means placing your product before 
a receptive audience anxious for all that is best, regardless of price. 


Do not pick your papers at random. Choose these papers that herewith sub- 
mit their circulation figures and rates. 

The Pennsylvania daily newspapers are splendidly prepared to render 
exceptionally efficient service to national advertisers at a very low cost per 


line per thousand circulation. 
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Circula- 2,500 10,000 Circula- 2,500 10,000 
tion lines lines tion lines lines 
-* t nll eels creas eneta te (M) 28,398 .09 -09 **Pottsville Republican and Morning 
Buahe ec Paper.....e+esseeeeces (E&M) 16,239 .08 .07 
**Allentown Call ...----+--++°*: (S) 17,114 .09 -09 
2 029 ++Scranton Republican ....----- (M) 32,645 12 .10 
+}Bloomsburg Press oasis el oclse (M) 6,990 .029 a : 

z 14,110 055 055 ++Scranton Times ...--+++-+++++: (E) 39,412 12 .10 
Bee EAN? Pe Sagheranttlerald s.j0. 2s uate (E) 5,861 .0285 .0285 
++Coatesville Record: Vetere ete ous 405 (E) 6,097 .035 z Bi eA atl Item se Be (E) is te ss 
**Connellsville Courier ..--+----- (E) 6,006 .02 .02 Non Timiegs Mirror iain: (E&M) 10,637 naa ee 
¢}Easton Express .-.---++07''"" (E) 21,039 07 .07 **Washington Observer and 
+}Easton Free Press isiere cls n cis aie (E) 12,711 .05 .05 Reporter ....-s.-+-+++:> (M&E) 16,971 .06 .05 
ttErie Times ..-----+-°*°°°""" (E) 28,595 .08 .08 ++West Chester Local News.....- (E) 11,057 -03 .03 
** Harrisburg Telegraph Ss ee cate (E) 39,537 .095 .095 = * Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader. seer (E) 22,599 08 .05 
+tJohnstown Ledger .----+++-*° (M) 15,879 .05 .05 ++York Dispatch .....--++-+++++> (E) 17,873 .05 .05 
**Qil City Weerick a6... oeiale (M) 6,296 .035 .035 ++York Gazette and Dailyccver «01° (M) 17,360 .05 .05 


**A. B. C. Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
++Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
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More than half the families in 


Philadelphia 


own their homes 


According to the report of the United States League of Building and Loan Associations 
there are 10,009 of these associations in the United States; 3,300 of them are in Pennsylvania 
and 2,434 of the State’s total are in the City of Philadelphia. 


This means that practically 25% of America’s Building and Loan Associations are 
concentrated in the City of Homes. 


Of the half a million homes in Philadelphia and vicinity, more than half of them are 
owned by the families living in them, and many of the other half are now being purchased 
through regular monthly payments in Building and Loan Associations. 


_ There is nothing makes for solidity and wealth like pride in home ownership, and it 
is also a very big reason why your products can be profitably advertised in this market. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the newspaper “nearly every- 
body” reads— 


The Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIAS NEWSPAPER 


6 Net paid circulation for the year 1923—505,035 copies a 

In day. 
Philadelphia The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger 
nearly everybody reads than that of any other daily or Sunday newspaper pub- 


lished in Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in the 
United States. 


The Bulletin, 


NEW YORK DETROIT LONDON 
814 Park-Lexington Bldg. _ C.L. Weaver Mortimer Bryans 
(46th St. and Park Ave.) Verree & Conklin, Inc. 125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1. 
117 Lafayette Boulevard 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PARIS 
Verree & Conklin, Inc. Harry J. Wittschen Ray A. Washburn 
28 East Jackson Blvd. Verree & Conklin, Inc. 5 rue Lamartine (9) 


681 Market St. 
Copyright, 1924—Bulletin Company 


Issued every Saturday, forms closing ten P. M. Thursda i icati 
é I; ce y precedin ublication, b 
The _Editor & Publisher Co., J. W. Brown, Publisher; Marlen E ea Editor; cs 
Suite 1115, World Building, 63 Park Row, New York. Telephone, Beekman 5814-18. 


Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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Satchel-Bearers Bitterly Denounced 


by Nation’s 


Working Editors 


Representative Men, in Statements to Editor & Publisher, Express Their Contempt for 
Unprofessional Conduct Revealed at Washington 


Casper S. Yost 
Editor, St. 


Democrat 
To Epiror & PUBLISHER: 

Whatever may be the facts in the case 
\f the newspapers involved in the oil scan- 
Jal, and I condemn no one on mere ap- 
pearances, the gen- 
eral impression it 


Managing Louis Globe- 


gives should 
arouse newspaper 
men throughout 


the country to the 
need of recog- 
nized and definite 
standards of news- 
paper conduct and 
the need of main- 
taining such 
standards. It is 
essential to realize 
that a newspaper 
is an instrument 
of public service 
and that its own- 
ers and editors are under obligations to 
make that service faithful. It cannot be 
used as a means to personal ends that are 
contrary to the public good without vio- 
lation of these obligations, nor without 
ultimate disaster to itself. 

Moreover, if a newspaper is to main- 
tain public confidence in its integrity it is 
necessary that the integrity of those who 
are responsible for its creation be not re- 
proached. They cannot separate them- 
selyes from the newspaper they control. 
Their private conduct if wrong inevitably 
reflects upon the paper when it becomes 
known. Fidelity to the newspaper de- 
mands fidelity to self and to the public. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Casrer S. Yost 


George E. Miller 

Editor, Detroit News 

To Epitor & PUBLISHER: 
The whole future of the American 
newspaper rests simply on the preserva- 
tion of its integrity in the popular mind. 
This is the sense 
of the substantial 


editors of the 
country aS €xX- 
pressed through 


the American So- 
ciety of Newspa- 
per Editors. To 
make this effec- 
tive it is essential 
that the newspa- 
pers themselves 
note those in- 
stances in the 
profession where 
such integrity is 
lacking, and be 
jealously first to 
condemn bad faith toward the public 
however shocking to the American people 
are such revelations as those in connec- 
tion with the oil scandal. 


Grorce E. MILLER 


HE revelations at Washington, in the naval lease scandal, 


have stirred newspaper men throughout the nation. 


The 


indignant sentiment of the rank and file of working editors, 


who do not carry satchels for any special interest, is indicated 


by the appended symposium of statements by the « 


editorial and 


news chiefs of leading dailies, telegraphed to EDITOR & 


PUBLISHER. 


The resentment is far more intense 
among the newspaper profession because 
that profession’s entire capital stock in 
trade and estate consists of a public confi- 
dence which cannot be purchased and 
once lost is almost impossible to recap- 
ture. The prompt repudiation by Ameri- 
can editors of questionable transactions 
anywhere in the profession is the guaran- 
tee to the public that journalism has its 
ethics and has the courage and purpose 
to maintain them. 

Detroit, Mich. 


Cc. P. J. Mooney 


Editor, Memphis Commercial Appeal 

To Eprror & PUBLISHER: 

In my heart and mind I am willing to 
join up with any number of newspaper 
men and see to it, if possible, that men 
who have other 
interests and own 
newspapers either 
give up thei. in- 
terests or give up 
their papers. 
Some newspapers 
in the United 
States are owned 
by men who have 
no conception of 
the decencies of 
life or business. 
They are as un- 
couth owning and 
directing a news- 
paper as the bum 
or crook would 
be in occupying a pulpit in a church. 


The Associated Press should withdraw 
membership from every individual who 
has used his paper as a means of bene- 
fiting himself as shown by revelations be- 
fore the Senate Committee investigating 
the oil scandals. Newspapers should be 
owned by men actively engaged in their 
publication and these men should ‘be inter- 
ested in nothing else. If they have other 
interests then they should publicly place 
someone in charge of their papers, stat- 
ing publicly that the man in charge has 
absolute authority over policies. Caliban 
would be a more graceful publisher than 
those wretches who are mixed up in this 
oil business. Journalism is a profession 
and it is not a place for male prostitutes 
and high-jackers. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


C. P. J. Mooney 


William B. Colver 


Editor-in-Chief, Scripps- Howard 
Newspapers 

To Epitor & PUBLISHER: 

Teapot Dome reveals to the public the 
invisible government which all newspaper 
men have known existed and many news- 
papers have denied. Its symptoms take 
varied forms: ‘Graft for political influ- 
ence: blackmail for silence; public influ- 
ence for jobs for the family ; perjury; in- 
dolence and stupidity; party obligations 
paid out of the public purse. 

The whole theory of appointing bi- 
partisan prosecuting counsel is wrong. 
The bi-partisanship is on the other side 
of the trial table, as both political parties 
are on trial. 


Newspapers and newspaper men have 
noc escaped, for that this state of affairs 
should have flourished in secret in Wash- 
ington is itself an indictment of the news- 
papers of the country. One definite les- 
son is that when a newspaper publisher 
substitutes for a newspaper editor the 
result is deplorable. 

Washington, D. C. 


Frank W. Taylor, Jr. 
Managing Editor, St. Louis Star 
To Eprror & PUBLISHER: 

The public should see to it that a news- 
paper which accepts a long lease in an 
oil field gets a short lease in the journal- 
istic field. Ethical American journalism 
disclaims responsibility for, or sympathy 
with, the editor or publisher who dips his 
pen in a “Teapot” instead of an ink pot. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Walter M. Harrison 
Managing Editor, Oklahoma City Daily 
Oklahoman and Times 

To Epiror & PUBLISHER: 

I have the utmost contempt for these 
whited sepulchres of journalism. Every 
clean newspaper shudders at the slander 
that is cast in the teeth of the newspaper 
profession as a whole by the Judas of 
Teapot Dome. Few modern newspapers 
tolerate bribery for silence. Publishers 
of such a school are traitors to their 
country and their profession. How pa- 
thetic our code of ethics seems in the 
face of such poverty in high places.. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Ralph Stout 


Managing Editor, Kansas City Star 

To Epitor & PUBLISHER: 

Everybody in the newspaper business 
knows there are a few jackals in the pro- 
fession, men commanding editorial col- 
umns and news pages whose sole thought 
is the dollar for 
themselves, who 
make pretense of 


working in the 
public interest a 
mask for their 


selfish and greedy 
purposes. The 
Teapot Dome 
revelations come 
as no. surprise. 
The only surprise 
is that blackmail- 


ing should have 

been long prac- 

ticed without ex: 

posure to the RaLPH STOUT 
nation’s view. The 

vastly preponderant number of honest 


newspapers owe it to themselves to find 
a’ way to brand these jackals so all the 
people may know them. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Acie Vahdeabers 


Editor and Publisher, Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Herald 

To Eprror & PUBLISHER: 

The American press is the last line of 
defense for the integrity of American in- 
stitutions. Venal journalism betrays not 
only our profession, but our country. 
Like Caesar’s 
wife, journalism 
must hold itself 
above reproach. 
The present scan- 
dalizing disclos- 
ures in high busi- 
ness and govern- 
ment are relative- 
ly a great com- 
pliment to jour- 
nalism because the 
grease spots upon 
it are compara- 
tively small and 
few, but all the AH 
more reason that phe - 
any proven excep- 
tions should suffer blackest 
new American Society 


The 
} Newspaper 
Editors should hold a grand jury on the 


odium. 
of 
case and sit in professional judgment on 
any offenders. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
J. W. Maynard 


Managing Editor, Newark News 


To Eprror & PUBLISHER 
It isn’t worth while to waste time or 
words merely denouncing the un cal 


practices of certain newspaper executives 
as revealed along with the rest of the rot- 
ten mess that has been coming to the sur- 
face in the oil investigation. Humiliating 
as it is to the respectable newspaper 


4 


worker and damaging as it may be to the 
prestige of the newspaper profession, it 
will have served a useful purpose if, as a 
result, we all come to a quickened recog- 
nition of the fact that a spirit of idealism 
is as essential to a successful newspaper— 
successful in the broad sense—as it is to 
successful government. 


Newark, N. J. 


E. C. Hopwood 
Editor, Cleveland Plain Dealer 


To Epiror & PUBLISHER: : 

I see no reason why revelations affect- 
ing a few newspapers and newspaper men 
in the Course of the Teapot Dome in- 
vestigation should 
shake public con- 
hdence in the in- 
tegrity of Ameri- 
can newspapers. 
Generally the 


broad publicity 
given by the 
newspapers to 
every phase of 
this investigation 
should be suffi- 
cient to counter- 
act any unfavor- 
able impression 


,aused by the con- 
duct of certain 
individuals. Cer- 
tainly this desire of the press generally to 
reveal every phase of the Teapot Dome 
manipulations, irrespective of whom it 
may involve, affords a high example of 
fidelity to the principles of the canons of 
journalism adopted by the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors at Washing- 
ton last spring. The wise citizen will not 
condemn his official representatives at 
Washington as a whole because of the im- 
proper conduct of a few, and I am con- 
vinced that he will extend to the news- 
paper press of this country the same fair 
judgment. 
Cleveland, O. 


HK iG: 


Horwoop 


William E. Gonzales 
Editor, Columbia (S. C.) State 


To Epiror & PUBLISHER: 

I am thinking the revelation of Bonfils’ 
attitude toward journalism is a forecast 
of what may be common with the devel- 
opment of a ‘‘com- 
mercialized” 
press. 

When men ac- 


quire newspapers 
not to put per- 
sonality or soul 


into them, but to 
employ them sole- 
ly as levers to 
gain money or 
political power, 
by hook or by 
crook, they are, of 
course, prostitut- 
ing the sacred 
functions of the W. E. 
press—the func- 

tions to serve and protect public interests. 

Constitutional rights guaranteed the 
press were not intended for blackjackers 
or pirates. 

What was termed “personal journal- 
ism” was derided by the new school. It 
has passed, but with it has gone a vast 
deal of individual character. 


GONZALES 


In innumerable instances anonymous 
“editors” are serving goods as directed, 


like head clerks under the managers of 
“chain” stores. How may a man, un- 
known to his public and not independent, 
either revere or preach ethics of journal- 
ism which he cannot practice, when the 
newspaper he works for is conducted on 
the principles of a factory? 

Commercialism will not voluntarily 
turn back. An aroused public can call a 
halt. 

Columbia, S. C. 


George S. Johns 


Editor, Editorial Page St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch 
To Epitor & PUBLISHER: 

The conduct of Bonfils and Schaffer in 
the oil lease scandal suggests the ques- 
tion of criminality rather than that of 
newspaper ethics. There are no ethical 


Editor 


distinctions which would cover such de- 
basement of journalism as that of which 
they are guilty by their own confessions. 
It is beyond the pale, of either honesty 
or decency. The reputable press cannot 
too promptly remove any taint that may 
be in the public mind regarding journal- 
istic standards by denouncing and con- 
demning these men and branding them 
as unfit to be associated or classed with 
the journalistic profession. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


B. F. Irvine 


Editor, Oregon Journal 


To Epiror & PUBLISHER: 

A great incorruptible press is still an 
actuality in America in spite of the innu- 
endoes and some testimony compromising 
to certain news- 
papers in the oil 
scandal. A high 
code of moral 
and civic ethics is 
the test of duty 
every day and 
every hour with 
the great body of 
American news- 
papers and with 
the working edi- 
tors and writers 
who conduct 
them. Journal- 
ism’s sense of its 
responsibility to 
the  taith that 
110,000,000 Americans have in it, con- 
stantly rises higher and higher and is a 
challenge to all critics and their implica- 
tions. 


Portland, Ore. 


B. F. Irvine 


Frank E. Gannett 


Gannett’s Empire State Group 
To Epitor & PUBLISHER: 

Service of incalculable value has been 
rendered by the exposures made by the 
newspapers in connection with the scan- 
dal over the leas- 
ing of the oil re- 
serves. The Sen- 
ate Investigating 
Committee de- 
serves credit for 
what it has done, 
but its work 
would have 
availed little if it 
had not been sup- 
ported by aggres- 
Sive newspapers 
who were eager 
primarily not to 
attack individuals, 
but to protect the 
public interests 
and to stop corruption in government. 

The public conscience has been aroused 
as never before and unlimited good will 
result in developing a higher regard for 
the public’s interest and contempt for ex- 
ploitation and exploiters. The develop- 
ments are a great victory for the news- 
papers of the country, many of which are 
friendly to the Coolidge Administration, 
and in ordinary circumstances would have 
been slow to promote any effort to dis- 
credit it. Even the party organs have 
placed their duty to the country before 
partisan interest. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


F. E. Gannett 


C. B. Gillespie 
Managing Editor, Houston Chronicle 


To Epitor & PUBLISHER: 
The vice of Teapot Dome is that it 
shakes public con- 


fidence in public 
affairs. Politics 
has been  faceti- 


ously defined as 
the art of turning 
influence into af- 
fluence. Grover 
Cleveland said 
that public busi- 
ness should be 
transacted behind 
glass windows. 
Honest news- 
papers are the 
windows. 


C. B. GILiespre 


Houston, Tex. 
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STACKELBECK, GOOD REPORTER, WINS FAME 
AS OIL PROBERS USE HIS NOTES 


(By Telegraph to Epiror & PUBLISHER) 


ENVER) eGol=) Heb) = 20=—Da? FE: 
Stackelbeck, prominent Denver news- 
paper man, whose investigation of the 
leasing of the Teapot Dome by Sinclair 
has won for him national attention in the 
press, following the airing by the Senate 
committee, has been on the editorial staff 
of the Denver Post for 12 years. 
Born and educated in Germany, Stackel- 
beck came to America in his late youth 


DAE 


STACKELBECK 


and settled in Louisville, Ky., where he 
cubbed on a small daily. He now is politi- 
cal writer and state house reporter for 
the Post and as such probably has a more 
intimate grasp of Western and state poli- 


tics than any other news writer in 
Colorado. 
Stackelbeck was married in 1904 to 


Miss (Minnie E. Fries, formerly of Louis- 
ville and has one son. The following 
year he located in Denver and joined the 
staff of the Denver Post as police re- 
porter. This assignment he held during 
the two years following. The next 4 he 
spent on the Denver Times and the next 
year on the old Denver Republican. In 
1912 he returned to the Post and con- 
tinued covering police until 1914 when 
he went over to the political side of news 
writing. 

Outstanding assignments of Stackel- 
beck’s prior to his investigations into the 
Teapot Dome scandal were the assassina- 
tion of Governor-elect Goebel of Ken- 
tucky in.1900 and subsequent trials, and 
the notorious Colorado coal strike and 
Ludlow massacre in 1913 and 1914. 

His activities in connection with the 
airing of the Teapot Dome scandal con- 
stitute the following: Two investigating 
trips, on assignment from his newspaper, 
to New Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma and 
Mexico. These were made in June and 
later in August and September, 1922, and 
were of seven or eight weeks’ duration. 
They were made, it is understood, to run 
down rumors that the Teapot Dome lease 
had been discussed and agreed upon dur- 
ing a visit between Sinclair and Secretary 
Fall on the latter’s ranch at Three Rivers, 
New Mexico. 

Reports are that Stackelbeck established 
that Sinclair had paid Mr. Fall such a 
visit while ascertaining the truth of falsity 
of persistent rumors, he made various 
investigations of court records and inter- 
viewed a number of public officials and 
neighbors of Mr. Fall. He especially 
pursued rumors that Fall, prior to Sin- 
clair’s visit was a comparatively poor 
man and that he subsequently acquired 
great wealth and made extensive addi- 
tions and improvements on his ranch 
totaling a heavy expenditure. 

It is understood that Stackelbeck col- 
lected other information which has since 


been turned over to Senator Walsh of the 
Senate Investigating Committee and 
which had not been made public. It has 
been intimated from several quarters that 
another sensation in connection with the 
Teapot Dome scandal is due as a result 
of this information. 

Stackelbeck was called to Washington 
early in November and remained in that 
city two weeks. While there he made 
a lengthy report on his investigations to 
Senator Walsh. It is understood, also, 
that he provided the Senator with certi- 
fied copies of deeds and assets purporting 
to represent Fall’s holdings prior to and 
after the leasing of Teapot Dome. 

Of special interest to newspaper men 
is the fact that he has been besieged on 
all sides by large Eastern dailies for per- 
sonally written accounts of his investi- 
gations in connection with the leasing of 
Teapot Dome. To all these, however, he 
has consistently turned a deaf ear on the 
ground that this information does not 
belong to him but to his paper or the 
Senate Investigating Committee, 


GEORGIA EDITORS MEET 


Asked to Back $15,000,000 State Port 


for Savannah 


_ Co-operation of the editors of Georgia 
in the proposed $15,000,000 state port at 
Savannah, was asked at a banquet at the 
De Soto Hotel, Feb, 14, tendered the 
newspaper men by prominent citizens of 
Savannah. Major Gordon R. Young, of 
the Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, out- 
lined the attitude of the war department 
towards the ports of entry, saying that 
the Government helped those ports that 
helped themselves. John P. Small, of 
North Carolina, president of the Na- 


tional Rivers and Harbor Congress 
spoke | on “Free Zones for American 
Ports. Mr. Small showed that it is 


the purpose of the free zones to pro- 
vide a place where raw material from 
abroad can be brought in without duty 
and held until it is converted into manu- 
factured articles. P. R, Bomeister spoke 
on “Georgia.” 

The banquet at Savannah brought to a 
close ‘the ‘mid-winter meeting of the 
Georgia Press Association which began 
in Cairo, Feb, 14, and at which a numiber 
of matters were considered, the chief of 
which was the inauguration of a move- 
ment to erect a monument to the late 
Henry W. Grady in Washington. Geor- 
gians in the National Capital will be 
asked to promote the idea. About 100 
editors attended the sessions, headed by 
the president, Charles D. ‘Rountree, editor 
of the Wrightsville Headlight. A reso- 
lution was adopted endorsing the move 
for a Woodrow Wilson Memorial Col- 
lege at Valdosta. 

During the session Charles D. Roun- 
tree, president, appointed a committee of 
three to name the conditions under which 
the “Sutlive trophy” shall be awarded at 
the annual convention. This is a silver 
trophy given by W. G. Sutlive of the 
Savannah Press, a past president of the 
Association, to the Georgia newspaper 
performing the greatest public service 
during the year. The trophy will be 
awarded for the first time at the annual 
meeting in Waycross. 


DEALEY HEADS TEXAS PRESS 


Named President Publishers’ Associa- | 
tion at Houston Meet 


Walter Dealey, assistant general man- 
ager of the Dallas News, was re-elected 
President of the Texas Publishers Associ- 
ation at the final session of the semi- | 
annual meeting in Houston. | 

Frank Huntress, president of the San - 
Antonio Express and Evening News was 
chosen vice-president: A. Clarkson, busi- 
ness manager of the Houston Post, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and G. J. Palmer, Hous- 
ton Post, Was reappointed special com- 
missioner for the association. 


Editor 
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DAILIES’ 1923 AD REVENUE TOPPED 600 MILLIONS 


iditor & Publisher Presents First Comprehensive and Authoritative Digest of U. S. and Canadian 
Lineage—473 Newspapers Carried More Than Three Billion Lines 


DVERTISING revenues of the 
“*& 2500-odd daily and Sunday news- 
yapers of the United States in 1923 are 
sstimated by Eprror & PUBLISHER at 
9628,848,466—somewhat higher than early 
predictions dared to climb, but, in all 
yrobability more accurately than those 


sstimates which were based on guess- 
work and smoking-car and ante-room 
Zossip. 


Epiror & PusiLisHER bases this figure 
yn the known lineage totals of 152 morn- 
ing papers, 321 evening papers and 208 
Sunday papers in 297 American cities, 
having a total’ population of 34,842,903. 
Detailed statistics, showing for each 
paper the total lineage, subdivided into 
national, local and classified totals, ap- 
pear on the following pages. After the 
American detail comes that for Canada, 
which covers the totals of 16 morning 
papers, 29 evening papers and four Sun- 
day papers in 29 cities, having a total 
population of 2,383,900. 

No separate figure will be quoted in 
this description for Sunday papers, be- 
cause many publishers have not yet 
adopted the excellent practice of segre- 
gating Sunday from daily in their line- 
age. Many do so, however, and the op- 
portunities for analysis offered by this 
full information will be appreciated by 
space-buyers and other students of news- 
paper attributes. The word “Morning” 
as used in this article covers both six- 
day and seven-day totals, as does the 
word “Evening.” 

All figures used in the following tabu- 
lation were supplied by publishers, either 
from their own records, or from the 
measurements of jointly supported sta- 
tistical bureaus. Epiror & PUBLISHER 
therefore has no guarantee of their hon- 
esty beyond its belief in the honesty of 
the men who furnished them. The list 
is in general based on the newspaper 
membership of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations, with several conspicuous ex- 
ceptions added. This mailing roster was 
chosen because it includes an over- 
whelming majority of the newspapers 
largely patronized by advertisers and be- 
cause these newspapers have been 
schooled in the careful keeping of rec- 
ords. 

Two questionnaires were sent, and as 
press-time approached, more than 30 tele- 
grams were sent to newspapers which 
had not responded to the earlier mail 
requests. As a result, the tabulation is 
the most complete and comprehensive of 
its kind ever presented in Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER or any other journal, and news- 
papers of the class listed which do not 
find their names among those present are 
themselves responsible for the - deficiency. 

Due to the closing of Epitor & PuB- 
LisHEr’s forms a day earlier than usual, 
because of Washington’s Birthday, it is 
expected that some data may be received 
too late for inclusion in the table. Such 
information will be presented in the issue 
of March 1. 

Total advertising of the United States 
papers listed is 3,607,547,392 agate lines. 
This is divided into 2,329,730,132 agate 
lines for evening papers and 1,277,817,260 
for morning. The latter carried 35 per 
cent of the listed total, evening papers 
carrying 65 per cent. 

National advertising in U. S. papers 
totalled 580,148,372 agate lines, divided 
into 221,247,121 lines for morning papers 
and 358,901,251 lines in evening papers. 
Evening newspapers carried 61.8 per 
cent of this business, morning papers 
printing 38.2 per cent. 

Local advertising in U. S. papers made 
2,355,350,982 agate lines, of which morn- 
ing papers had 763,424,347 lines, and 
evening papers had 1,591,826,635 agate 
lines, the latter figure representing 68 per 
cent against 32 per cent for the morning 
papers listed. 

Classified advertising in American 
papers totalled 576,422,817 agate lines, 


divided 242,704,750 in morning papers and 
333,718,067 in evening papers. The per- 
centages are 57.9 for evening and 42.1 
for morning papers. 


National advertising took up 17 per 
cent of the advertising space in morning 
papers and 15.2 per cent of evening 


paper lineage. 

Local advertising had 60.4 per cent of 
the morning paper space and 69 per cent 
of evening volume. 

Classified advertising occupied 18.4 per 
cent of morning paper advertising and 
14 per cent of evening lineage. 

The discrepancy between these totals 

and 100 per cent is due to the fact that 
some newspapers supplied their display 
figures without subdividing local and na- 
tional and that several others failed to 
segregate classified advertising. As will 
be seen these are comparatively few. 
: Proportions run somewhat differently 
in Canada, where national advertising is 
carried in larger volume than in Ameri- 
can dailies. 

Total Canadian volume listed was 281,- 
304,056 lines, of which 93,085,830 agate 
lines appeared in morning papers and 
188,218,226 lines in evening papers. The 
proportions are approximately 66 per cent 
for evening papers and 34 per cent for 
morning papers, practically the same as 
the American proportionment, which is 
naturally based on a far broader field. 

National lineage carried by Canadian 
dailies totalled 77,786,352 agate lines, or 
28 per cent of the total volume listed. 
This was split 31,342,010 agate lines to 
the morning papers and 46,444,342 lines 
to evening papers, the percentages being 
59 for evening papers and 41 for morn- 
ing papers. 

Local advertising in the Dominion 
papers listed totalled 143,554,280 agate 


THE NATION’S 


Total Lineage U. 5S. Morning 


Grand Total Lineage U. S. Daily 
Agate Lines. 
Total Lineage Canadian Morning 


Total National Advertising U. 
Total Local Advertising U. S. 
Total Local Advertising U. S. 
Total Classified Advertising U. 
Total Classified Advertising U. 


$193,331,027.23. 


Listed—$6,685,202.38. 


Total Lineage of Morning Papers —1,370,903,090 Agate Lines. 
Total Lineage of Evening Papers—2,517,948,358 
Total Lineage, Daily and Sunday—3,888,851,448 


Number of U. S. Morning Papers Listed—152. 
Number of U. S. Evening Papers Listed—321. 
Total U. S. Daily and Sunday Papers—473. 

Number Canadian Morning Papers Listed—16. 
Number Canadian Evening Papers Listed—29. 


Papers Listed 
Total Lineage Canadian Evening Papers Listed—188,218,226 Agate Lines. 
Grand Total Lineage Canadian Papers 


Total Estimated Value Advertising U. S. Daily and Sunday Papers Listed 


lines, or 52 per cent of the total. LEve- 
ning papers carried 94,285,600 agate 
lines, with 49,268,680 in morning papers. 


Evening papers carried 65 per cent of the 
total, 35 per cent going to morning 
papers. 

Classified advertising in Canadian 
papers totalled 41,177,345 agate lines, or 
15 per cent of the total. Morning papers 
carried 12,070,370 lines, against 29,106,975 
for evening papers, the division being 
at the rate of 70 per cent to the evening 
and 30 per cent to morning papers. The 
discrepancy between the total of these 
percentages and 100 is again due to the 
incomplete subdivision of lineage by some 
newspapers. 

National advertising in Canadian eve- 
ning papers occupied 24 per cent of the 
total advertising space. In morning 
papers it had 32 per cent of the adver- 
tising columns. 

Local advertising in Canadian papers 
had 49 per cent of their space allotment ; 
morning papers gave to it 53 per cent of 
their space. 

Classified advertising in Canadian eve- 
ning papers took up 16 per cent of their 
total lineage; morning papers allotted it 
13 per cent. 

So much for the summary totals. 

It may be of interest to explain here 
the theory by which the total estimated 
revenue given in the first paragraph was 
reached. 

Members of Eprror & PUBLISHER staff 
have long held the belief that there is a 
mathematical relation between the popu- 
lation of a city and the amount of adver- 
tising it should produce for its daily 
newspapers. No proof that will stand 
more than a cursory examination has yet 
been found. It is not at all improbable, 


however, that a number of factors in the 


MARKETPLACE 


HicHucatTs of the accompanying lineage 
are brought out in these summarized statements: 
Number of Morning Papers Listed—168. 
Number of Evening Papers Listed—350. 
Number of Sunday Papers Listed—518. 


tabulation and explanation 


Agate Lines. 
Agate Lines. 


Papers Listed—1,277,817,260 Agate Lines. 
Total Lineage U. S. Evening Papers Listed—2,329,730,132 Agate Lines. 
and Sunday Papers Listed—3,607,547,392 


93,085,830 Agate Lines. 


Listed—281,304,056 Agate Lines. 


Total All National Advertising Listed—657,934,724 Agate Lines. 
Total All Local Advertising Listed 
Total All Classified Advertising Listed—617,600,162 Agate Lines. 


2,498,905,262 Agate Lines. 


Total National Advertising U. S. Morning Papers—221,247,121 Agate Lines. 
SP 


Evening Papers—358,901,251 Agate Lines. 
Morning Papers—763,424,347 Agate Lines. 
Evening Papers—1,591,826,635 Agate Lines. 


S. Morning Papers—242,704,750 Agate Lines. 
S. Evening Papers—333,718,067 Agate Lines. 


Total Estimated Value Advertising All Canadian Daily and Sunday Papers 


Grand Total Estimated Value All Advertising Listed—$200,016,229.73. 


question have not yet received the con- 
sideration they deserve and that their 
proper evaluation will some day give a 
newspaper mathematician his name at- 


tached to a law as immutable as those 
of physics. 

Meanwhile, however, Epiror & PuB- 
LISHER has assumed that such a direct 


relation between population and lineage 
exists, and the results have checked up 
remarkably with the estimates of those 
as close to the firing line of advertising 
as the Bureau of Advertising of the A. 
N. P. A. and the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies. 

Given, then, we have the total listed 
lineage—3,607,547,392 lines; the popula- 
tion of the 297 cities—34,842,903, or 32.7 
per cent of the country’s total, according 
to the 1920 Census; the average mini- 
mum foreign advertising rate of all daily 
and Sunday papers, calculated from the 
figures given on page 71 of Enprror & 
PUBLISHER INTERNATIONAL YEAR Book 
for 1924-5.7 cents per agate line. 

Incidentally, it may be noted here that 
the minimum foreign advertising rate of 
daily newspapers in the mass strikes 
the average of all the rates on their cards. 

Taking the direct ratio between the 
eiven lineage and population, the esti- 
mated total for the country’s 1923 lineage 
is 11,032,253,800 agate lines, which, mul- 
tiplied by the average rate per line, gives 
the total of $628,848,466. 

3y the same system, the Canadian total 
advertising revenue for 1923 is estimated 
at $52,000,000, in round numbers. 

Space in the newspapers listed, which 
have an average rate per agate line, daily 
and Sunday, of 11 cents per agate line, 
has an estimated value of $396,830,213. 
This is in accord with the estimate made 
6 months ago by Eprror & PUBLISHER on 
the basis of the lineage in practically the 
same list of papers for the first 6 months 
of 1923. Our figure, printed in the issue 
»f Aug. 25, 1923, placed the value of ad- 
vertising from Jan. 1 to June 30 in these 
newspapers at $193,331,027.23. 

The system of indicating the time of 
publication of the listed newspapers by 
key letters is explained on Page 41. 


LINEAGE UP IN JANUARY 


Figures from 127 Dailies Show 1.8 Per 
Cent Increase 


One hundred and twenty-seven news- 
papers in 29 cities show a total adver- 
tising volume for January 1924 of 106,- 
768.921 lines, compared with 104,832,391 
during the same month in 1923, a gain of 
1,936,530 or 1.8 per cent. 

Of the total number of newspapers, 79 
showed a gain, 44 a loss, 1 an even figure, 
and 3 no comparison. 

The figures as issued by the New York 
Evening Post, Inc., follow: 


1924 1923 Gain 
New York 14,161,320 13,818,068 
Chicago 6,689,319 6,603,975 
Philadelphia 7,052,909 6,797,280 
Detroit 4,393,368 4,307,100 
Cleveland 3,677,625 3,490,875 
St. Louis 3,549,080 3,462,700 
Boston 4,838,910 4,562,423 
Baltimore 3,741,162 3,768,668 
Los Angeles 7,779,001 7,606,781 
Buffalo 3,229,477 2,964,896 
San Francisco 4,269,259 4,344,676 
Milwaukee 2,677,157 2,720,944 : 
Washington 3,670,302 3,695,193 *24,891 
Cincinnati 3,024,900 3,155,100 %*130,200 
New Orleans 2,582,429 2,591,694 *9,265 
Minneapolis 2,490,544 2; *142,753 
Seattle 2,348,192 250 *39,942 
Indianapolis 2,676,345 2, *36,012 
Denver 1,940,176 2,042,516 *102,340 
Providence 2,489,869 2,222,189 267,180 
Columbus 3,046,673 3,010,316 36,35 
Louisville 2,468,646 2,308,211 ) as 
St. Paul 1,876,574 2,008,314 131,7¢ 
Oakland 1,978,2 1,866,844 111,426 
Omaha 1,854,516 1,850,968 3,548 
3irmingham 1,832,544 1,532,328 300,216 
Richmond 1,658,802 1,848,174 %*191,372 
Dayton 2,329,320 2.410.968 *21.648 
Houston 2,444,232 2,186,786 257,446 
Total 106,768,921 104,832,391 1,936,530 
Net Gain 
Loss 
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LINDSAY OF INDIANA WINS ELECTION 
AS PRESIDENT OF INLAND PRESS 


Publisher, Marion Chronicle, Chosen Head at Chicago Meet— 
Advertising Development Center of Discussion— 
Committees Named 


(By Telegraph to Epitror & PUBLISHER) 


HICAGO, Feb. 21.—Delegates from 
Indiana achieved their ambition of 
placing a publisher from their own state 
at the head of the Inland Daily Press 
Association, when 
George D. Lind- 
say of the Marion 
(Ind.) Chronicle 
was elected presi- 
dent at the associ- 
ations annual 
meeting Feb. 19 
and 20. 

Lindsay suc- 
ceeds Frank H. 
Burgess of the La 
Cross (Wis.) 
Tribune. He has 
just completed a 
term as president 
of the Indiana 
Republican Press 
Association. Will V. Tufford of Clinton, 
Ta., was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

Development of advertising on a basis 
that will be profitable to the advertiser, 
the reader and the newspaper was the 
central theme of discussion at the two- 
day convention. Sessions were held at 
the Morrison Hotel. 

Following the Convention the newly 
elected directors met and tentatively ap- 
proved applications for the association 
meeting to be held at the Morrison Hote 
Chicago, May 20 and 21. 

An intensive program of speeches by 


D. Linpsay 


GEORGE 


leaders in publishing and advertising fields - 


and round-table discussions occupied 
association members during the two day 
session. 

“Never before has the Inland held a 
convention at which so much knowledge 
was gained and so many problems were 
thought out and fought out,’ was the 
statement of President Burgess. 

Problems of national advertising were 
discussed by D. F. McMahan, Western 
manager of national advertising for the 
Chicago Tribune. 


“One of the greatest assets of a sales- 
man of national advertising is a thorough 
knowledge of the prospect’s business, his 
product and his market,” he said. 

There are six principal ways in which 
the Tribune helps the advertiser in plan- 
ning his campaign: Mr. (McMahan de- 
clared, in outlining the scope of the mar- 
ket, in supplying information relative to 
the market, in suggesting a system for 
efficiently working the market; in co- 
ordinating sales and advertising, in giving 
advice based on actual contact with sales 
problems, and in building trade recogni- 
tion of the newspaper as an advertising 
medium, 

The value of advertising and of the 
service an advertising department gave 
in building up a chain of 16 candy stores 
in Chicago was related by W. E. Donohue, 
manager of local display advertising of 
the Chicago Tribune. 

Harry (Bliss of Janesville, Wis., repre- 
senting the third generation of the Bliss 
family in the operation of the Janesville 
Gazette, told how enterprise of the 
Gazette recently brought good business 
to the newspaper and to the Janesville 
merchants. When the roads in the sur- 
rounding territory became impassable and 
farmers stopped going to Janesville, the 
merchants cut down on the advertising. 
The Gazette employed a crew of 12 men 
to make the principal roads of the Janes- 
ville trade territory passable and caused 
purchasers to come into the city to such 
an extent that the next weekend brought 
a record-breaking business, increased ad- 
vertising and the gratitude of the farming 
communities and of the Janesville ad- 
vertisers. 

Wallace Odell, of Tarrytown, N. Y., 
president of the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation, explained the work of that or- 


ganization and told of the results which 
have been obtained. He urged the In- 
land editors to join the national organiza- 
tion in time for the convention to be 
held in May in Oklahoma. 

The importance of the “angle” in ad- 
vertising was emphasized in the speech 
of James A. Austin, of the Omaha Bee. 
Everybody knows that the chief point 
of one talking machine company is the 
great number of leading artists it has 
under contract, he pointed out, while an- 
other company emphasizes the tones pro- 
duced by its machines, but other manu- 
facturers have failed to make such a 
lasting impression on the public. 

Mr. Austin made a plea for truth in 
advertising, without which, he said, any 
campaign is sure to fail. 

George F. Thayer, of the Marshalltown 
(Ia.) Times-Republican, spoke on the 
farmer as “A Patron of the Daily News- 
paper.” 

The work of the Iowa dailies in “sell- 
ing” their state to manufacturers as a 
market was described by Frank D. 
Throop, of the Davenport Democrat. 
The campaign has been so successful that 
newspapers of other states are planning 


for 


LINCOLN STAR’S NEW HOME ADDS TO 
BEAUTY OF NEBRASKA’S CAPITAL 


Febrwary 25,.°9 24 


to do the same work, Mr. Throop said. 
C. A. Baumgart, of the research depart- 
ment of Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
told of a survey made in 4 Iowa towns 
of less than 6,000 population to sound 
out the opinion of the readers regarding 
the value of the newspaper as a news 
and advertising medium and to learn the 
attitude of the newspaper readers and 
the general public toward the business 
houses of the towns. The survey showed 
that 93.4 per cent of the readers read the 
advertisements and that 84.15 per cent 
believe the advertisements. The reports 
also showed that reader interest ranks as 
follows: Local news, general news, edi- 
torial, farm department, country depart- 
ment, features, and market. 

They found that 42.1 per cent claimed a 
cause for complaint because of treatment 
of clerks or proprietors, whereas 57.9 
per cent made no complaint. 


The Wednesday afternoon session was 
devoted to a round-table discussion of 
newspaper problems. These included the 
relationship between newspapers and 
radio; how newspapers can get their just 
share of national advertising; the cam- 
paign of the Iowa newspapers in adver- 
tising their state as a market for national 
advertisers and the applicability of the 
same plan to other states; and churches 
and church advertising. 

Miss Emily J. Smith, business man- 
ager of the Wausau (Wis.) Record- 
Herald, read a paper entitled, “When the 
Boss Is Away,” and talked on the work 
of women in the newspaper world. 


The association. adopted a resolution 


"THE Lincoln (Neb.) Star moved into 

its new home at Twelfth and M 
streets, Lincoln, recently. The new build- 
ing is of reinforced concrete with an ex- 
terior of light cream-colored terra cotta. 
It has a frontage of 90 feet on Twelfth 
street and 112% feet on M street, is two 
stories in height with a full basement. 
The Star’s new home is one of the most 
beautiful business buildings in the Ne- 
braska capital. It is a modern and com- 
plete newspaper plant. 

The main floor is devoted to business 
offices, the main lobby and waiting room, 
circulation and advertising departments. 
The second floor contains the news and 
editorial rooms and the offices of the 
vice-president and general manager and 
president of the company, the composing 
room and stereotype rooms. The main 
stairway leads from the lobby to the lo- 
cal news room which is separated, by 
glass partitions, from the art department, 
sports editor’s room, library, managing 
editor’s office and the offices of the Asso- 
ciated Press. 

In the basement is located the new Hoe 
Superspeed Octuple press, capable of 
printing and folding 80,000 sixteen-page 
newspapers in one hour. Here also is 
located the mail-room, heating plant, 


storage places for paper and ink and va- 
rious utility rooms. 

All equipment is operated by electricity. 
Plates for the press are carried from the 
stereotype room by an electric elevator. 
Bundles of papers from the mail-room 
are sent to the loading platform on the 
street by an electric conveyor. 

The entrance to the business offices 
and editorial rooms of the new building 
is particularly attractive. It leads first 
into a large vestibule, then through glass 
doors into the main lobby. A comfortable 
waiting room is provided there, as well 
as an information booth. The lobby is 
floored with marble, the other floors be- 
ing hardwood laid over concrete. 

No pains were spared to make the new 
plant attractive, as well as practical. 
The exterior is finished with light cream- 
colored terra cotta, with a base trimming 
and foundation of Carthage stone. The 
interior is finished throughout with buff- 
colored walls and walnut woodwork. 
All stairways are of fireproof construc- 
tion, 

The windows are large, lighting the 
building with shadowless light. 

H. E. Gooch is president of the com- 
pany and L. B. Tobin, vice-president and 
general manager, 


on the death of D. M. Conroy, of the 
Mason City (Ia.) Globe-Gazette. 

Other officers besides Mr. Lindsay and 
Mr. Tufford elected were: 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Arkansas, George H. Adams, Pine Bluff Craphie, 
Illinois, E, J. Raymond, DeKalb Chronicle, 

Indiana, George L. Saunders, Bluffton Banner, 
Iowa, G, Goldwaithe, Boone News Re 


Kansas, Charles F. Scott, Iola Register. 

Kentucky, W. B, Ballhauser, Paducah Newg 
Democrat. 

Michigan, T. O. Huckle, Ypsilanti Press, 

Minnesota, L. D, Whitcomb, Albert Lea 


Tribune. 

ee W. C. Vancleave, Moberly Monitor. 
nadex, 

Nebraska, Jennie S. Workmon, Falls City 
Journal. 


North Dakota, E. A. Tostevin, Mandan Pioneer, 
Ohio, F. E. Alvord, Sandusky Star-Journal. 
Pennsylvania, J. I. Steinmon, Lancaster News- 


Journal. J 
Ontario, H. B. Mims, London Advertiser. 
South Dakota, George H. Bowen, Huron 


Huronite. 
Wisconsin, C. E. Broughton, Sheboygan Press, 


Directors Re-ELEctEep 


Towa, Lee. P. Loomis, Muscatine Journal. 

Wisconsin, Frank, Burgess, Lacrosse 
Tribune. 

Michigan, A, L. Miller, Battlecreek, Enquirer- 
News, chairman. 

Illinois, A. O. a a Quincy Whig-Journal. 


South Dakota, J. McKeever, Aberdeen 
American-News. 

Ohio, A. Haswell, Bowling Green Sentinel- 
Tribune. 


New MEMBERS OF THE BoarD OF DIRECTORS 
Michigan, E. J. Ottaway, Port Huron Times- 


Herald, 3 years. 
Minnesota, C. R. Butler, Mankato, Free-Press, 


years. ' ay 
Illinois, John Fisher, Cairo Citizen, 3 years. 


New Drrectors 


Homer Gard, Hamilton, (O.) Journal. : 
Carl Davenport, Creston (Ja.) Advertiser. 4 
Robert O’Brien, Council Bluffs (Ia.) Nonpareil. 


Committers APPOINTED BY DiRECTORS 


Postal: Urey Woodson, Owensboro (Ky.) 
Messenger, chairman; James. F. Powell, Ot- 
tumwa (la.) Courier. i 

Cost-Finding: C. R. Cutler, Mankato ( Minn.) 
Free Press; A. L. Miller, Battlecreek (Mich.) 
Enquirer-News; E. H. Harris, Richmond 
(Ind.) Pallidium, chairman, 

Labor: Will Feudner, Rushville (Ind.) Re 
publican; W. Parrett, Danville, (TIL) 
Commercial-News. 

E. P. Adler, (re-elected), Davenport 
(Ja.) Times. 
Publicity; C, A. Beal, Laporte (Ind.) Herald. 


LETZLER JOINS MUNCIE PRESS 


Becomes General Manager Succeeding 
Walter S. Steele 


Muncie, Ind. Feb. 21.—Walter A. 
Letzler, formerly business manager of 
the Terre Haute (Ind.) Post, a Seripps- 
Howard newspaper, has been appointed 
general manager of the Muncie Press. 
He succeeds Walter S. Steele, who re- 
signed to become advertising manager of 
the National Republican, the party maga- 
zine published at Washington, D. C. 

Both the National Republican and the 
Muncie Press are managed and largely 
owned by George B. Lockwood, secre- 


tary of the Republican National Com-~ 


mittee. Mrs. Letzler is the sister of Mr. 
Lockwood. 


Anti-Bonus Propaganda Charged 


News matter is being sent out to coun- 
try newspapers by the Republican Pub- 
licity Organization in Washington, stat- 
ing falsely that there can be no tax re- 
duction if the soldier bonus is paid, John 


‘R. Quinn, national commander of the 


American Legion, charged in a telegram 


sent Feb, 17, to John T. Adams, Republi- — 


can national chairman. He requested 
that the practice be discontinued. 


Editors Visit Porto Rico 


Accepting the invitation of Acting 
Governor Coats, the 150 editors and pub- 
lishers, guests of the United States navy, 


spent Friday and Saturday this week — 


at Porto Rico, observing at first hand 
the internal conditions and development of 
the Inland. The newspaper men sailed 
recently for Southern waters from 
Charleston on board the S. S. Henderson. 


One hundred and thirty-four dailies in 
the United States publish merchandising 
papers for the benefit of their advertisers, 
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MORNING-EVENING GROUPS CONTROL 212 DAILIES 


Combined Ownerships by Individuals and Corporations in Single Cities Total 105, Editor & Publisher 
Year Book Analysis Shows—8 of 14 Maryland Dailies So Owned 


ATCHING in interest to newspaper- 
makers, space-buyers, and readers, 
the subject of group ownership of news- 
papers in different cities, a summary of 
which was presented by Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER last week, is that of control of 
morning and evening newspapers in the 
same city by an individual or corporate 
group. 

As might be expected, there are many 
more examples of this kind of operation 
than of the group spreading over several 
cities or states. Analysis of the records 
presented in Eprror & PuBLIsHER INTER- 
NATIONAL YEAR Boox For 1924 shows 
that there are 105 ownerships of this 
class, controlling 212 daily newspapers in 
the United States. In Canada there are 
12 morning and evening combinations, 
controlling 24 dailies. 

Maryland, for its size, has the largest 
proportional number of morning and eve- 
ning combinations, 8 of its 14 dailies be- 
ing so owned. 

Massachusetts numbers 10 such com- 
binations, 4 of them in Boston. 

New York State exceeds Massachu- 
aa by 1, its 11 including 5 in New York 

ity. 

Ohio furnishes 6, Pennsylvania 10, 
Texas 5, Virginia 5, and Washington 5. 

Taking the states in alphabetical or- 
der, Alabama has only one city—Mobile 
—in which morning and evening news- 
papers are owned by one man—the Reg- 
ister, morning and Sunday, and the 
News-Item, evening, owned and_ pub- 
lished by Frederick I. Thompson, Demo- 
crat and member of the U. S. Shipping 
Board for several years past. 

Arizona supplies no example, and 
Arkansas had none until a few months 
ago, when the evening Fort Smith Times- 
Record owners, headed by John S. Parks, 
acquired the morning and Sunday South- 
west American from Col. W. E, Decker. 

Los Angeles, Cal., has the Examiner, 
morning and Sunday, and the Herald, 
evening, owned by W. R. Hearst, who 
likewise owns the Examiner, morning 
and Sunday, and the Call-Post, evening, 
in San Francisco, as well as the Post- 
Enquirer across the bay in Oakland. 

In San Diego, the Union, morning and 
Sunday, and the Tribune, evening, are 
owned by a company of which James 
MacMullen is chief. 

The Sun Company in San Bernardino 
publishes the Sun, morning and Sunday, 
and the Telegram, evening. 

The group of dailies in and near Los 
Angeles, controlled by F. W. Kellogg 
and E. A. Dickson; were mentioned in 
the previous article. 

Colorado Springs has the Gazette, 
morning; Telegraph, evening, and Ga- 
zette-Telegraph, Sunday, controlled by 
C. C. Hamlin. 

In Denver, the Rocky Mountain News, 
morning and Sunday, and_ the Denver 
Times, evening, are the farthest west 
members of the Shaffer Group, owned by 
John C. Shaffer, of Chicago. 

George C. McCormick owns and edits 
the Evening Courier and the morning and 
Sunday Express in Fort Collins. 

The Tribune-Republican in Greeley, 
controlled by a company, with F. E. Mer- 
rill as editor and Charles Hansen as gen- 
eral manager, publishes morning and eve- 
ning editions. : 

In Bridgeport, Conn., a corporation, 
with George C. Waldo, as editor and Ed 
Flicker as general manager, controls the 
evening and Sunday Post and the morn- 
ing Telegram. 

Waterbury’s evening American and 
morning and Sunday Republican are also 
owned by a corporation, with William 
J. Pape, former publisher of the Re- 
publican, as directing head. 

Little Delaware’s one big city—Wil- 
mington—has the Morning News and the 
Evening Journal under common owner- 
ship, with George Carter and Clarence 
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J. Pyle as chief executives of the News- 
Journal Company, 

Washington, D. C., is another city with 
a William R. Hearst team—the evening 
Times and the morning and Sunday Her- 
ald. 

Florida, Georgia. and Idaho — voting 
“present,” the next pair encountered is 
another of Mr. Hearst’s—the Evening 
American and the morning and Sunday 
Herald & Examiner in Chicago. 

Also, in Illinois is Peoria, where Henry 
M. Pindell owns and publishes. the Eve- 
ning Journal, the Morning Transcript 


and the Sunday Journal-Transcript. 
Across the line in Indiana, the Evans- 

ville Morning Courier, Evening Journal 

and Sunday Courier-Journal are pub- 


Gleaner, evening Journal, and Sunday 
Gleaner-Journal are operated by Leigh 
Harris. 

East on the Chesapeake, Baltimore is 
a scene of battle between two giants. 
The “Sunpapers,” morning, evening and 
Sunday, are owned by a local company, 
of which Van Lear Black*is chairman. 
Paul Patterson, president of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
is president of the company and pub- 
lisher of the Sun. 

William R. Hearst owns the American, 
morning and Sunday, and the News, eve- 
ning, having purchased them in 1923 
from Frank Munsey. 

Frederick has the Morning Post and 
the Evening News, owned and operated 


AN ISSUE 


OF FACT 


THATS what a legalist might call this issue of EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER if he combined a tendency to pun with his 


lawyer’s glossary. 


The only defect in the pun is 
For this issue is unusually replete 


plural. 


that the last word should be 
with facts—vital 


information about the newspaper profession and newspaper 
business—what it strives to do and what it does. 

Standards of truth and honor are borne high on Pages 3 and 4 
by editors and managing editors whose sole endeavor is the 
honest service of the public weal. 

Ownership and business operation methods of over 200 daily 
newspapers are described on this and the succeeding pages. This 
is the second of the series of articles which started last week. 
Others will appear in early issues. 

Advertising volume and the revenue it brought newspapers 
last year are analyzed in detail on Pages 7 and 28-34, inclusive. 


This is a regular 


semi-annual feature of EDITOR & PUB- 


LISHER, which is presented in smaller compass 


for the more 


important newspapers every month. 

Facts—the information that is a fundamental necessity to the 
newspaper executive and advertiser who wishes to keep in touch 
with the constantly moving procession—appear in 
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lished by the Evansville Courier, Inc., of 
which W. H. Robertson is chief. 

In Lafayette, a Courier and a Journal 
are joined with ampcrsand, morning and 
evening editious being issued by a com- 
pany headed by Henry W. Marshall. 

J. M. Stephenson is publisher, and 
Boyd Gurley, editor, of the South Bend 
News-Times, which puts out morning, 
evening, and Sunday editions. 


In Iowa, the Des Moines Register, 
morning and Sunday, and the Evening 
Tribune are owned and published by 


Gardner Cowles and edited by Harvey 
Ingham. 
Sioux City has the Journal, morning, 


evening and Sunday, owned by the Per- 
kins Brothers Company, Inc.; and the 
Tribune, morning and evening, owned by 
the Tribune Company, edited by John H. 
Kelly and managed by Eugene Kelly. 

Kansas offers the metropolitan name of 
Manhattan—1920 census population 7,989 
—with the morning and Sunday Chroni- 
cle and the evening Mercury owned by 
Fay N. Seaton. 

Kentucky has its Louisville, with two 
groups dominating its four newspapers. 
Of long standing is the common bond be- 
tween the Courier-Journal, morning and 
Sunday, and the Louisville Times, eve- 
ning, now under the ownership of Judge 
Robert Bingham. Alliance between the 
Herald, morning and ‘Sunday, and the 
Post, evening, is of 1924. vintage, with 
James B. Brown, local banker, as con- 
trolling owner; Richard G. Knott as pub- 
lisher, and Lewis C. Humphrey, editor. 

In Hendersonville, Ky., the morning 


by R. E. and W. T. Delaplaine, and near- 
by Hagerstown has the Morning Herald 
and the Evening Mail, owned by a local 
corporation and managed by S. E. 
Phillips. 

Mr. Hearst’s name again comes to the 
fore in Massachusetts, where he owns the 
Boston Morning and ‘Sunday Advertiser 
and the Evening American. 

W. O. and Charles H. Taylor, sons of 
the late Gen. Charles H. Taylor, con- 
trol and operate the Boston Globe, morn- 
ing, evening and Sunday. 

Another Boston duo is the Herald, 
morning and Sunday, and the Traveler, 
evening, owned by local capital, pub- 
lished by E. W. Preston and edited by 
Robert Lincoln O’Brien. 

The Boston News Bureau, a financial 
paper owned by C. W. Barron, also of 
the Wall Street Journal, of New York, 
issues morning and evening editions. 

The Hildreth & Rogers Company owns 
the Lawrence Morning Eagle and Eve- 
ning Tribune, and, in neighboring Lowell, 
the Morning Courier-Citizen and Evening 
Leader are conducted by P. S. Marden 
as editor and W. G. ‘Spence.as manager. 

B. H. Anthony is the directing head 
and chief owner of E. Anthony & Sons, 
Inc., publishers of the New Bedford 
Standard, evening and Sunday, and the 
Morning Mercury, of which Zephaniah 
W. Peace is editor. 

In Springfield, the name of Bowles 
continues to be prominent in the owner- 
ship: and conduct of the Republican, 
morning and Sunday, and the Evening 
News, Sherman H. Bowles being general 


manager, Richard Hooker, publisher, and 
Waldo L. Cook, editor of the twain. 

_ Their neighbor, the Union, also pub- 
lishing morning, evening and Sunday edi- 
tions, is owned by a company, of which 
George von L. Meyer, Jr., son of Roose- 
velt’s Secretary of the Navy, is presi- 
dent. 

Waltham lately became the field of an- 
other Massachusetts combination, when 
the Evening Free Press-Tribune and the 
Eyening News passed to the ownership 
of A. P. Langtry, formerly owner of the 
Springfield Union and active in Bay State 
politics. ¢ 
In Worcester, the Telegram, morning 
and Sunday, and the Gazette, evening, 
are owned by Theodore T. Ellis. 

Michigan has no entries, the trend in 
the Wolverine state the past few years 
having been toward one-newspaper towns. 
, Minnesota advances with Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and Red Wing. The Minneapo- 
lis Tribune, made a power by the late 
W. T. Murphy, and now controlled by 
his brother, Frederick E., issues morn- 
ing, evening and Sunday editions. 

The St. Paul Pioneer Press, morning 
and Sunday, and the Dispatch, evening, 
are owned by Mrs. George Thompson, 
widow of the editor and publisher who 
died in 1917, and C. K. Blandin, now 
president and publisher. 

In Red Wing, the Republican, owned 
by Jens K. Grondahl, issues morning and 
evening editions. 

Passing over Mississippi, where one- 
newspaper towns are also the rule, sev- 
eral types are found in Missouri. 

Joplin’s morning and Sunday Globe 
and Evening News-Herald are locally 
owned, edited by Phil Coldren and man- 
aged by Cowgill Blair. 

Kansas City’s Star, morning, evening 
and iSunday—the morning edition known 
ocally as the Times—is owned by the 
estate of the late William Rockhill Nel- 
son, edited by Irwin Kirkwood, son-in- 
law of the founder, and managed by A. 
F. Seested. 

The Kansas City Journal, morning; 
Post, evening, and Journal-Post, Sunday, 
are owned by W. L. Dickey, prominent 
Republican, edited by Walter S. Dickey 
and managed by E. O. Syman. 

Sedalia’s morning Capital and Evening 
Democrat are owned by the ‘Sedalia Dem- 
ocrat Company, with Col. George H. 
Scruton as chief executive. 

Montana, a state where the morning 
newspaper predominates in numbers, has 
morning and evening combinations in 
3illings and Missoula. In the former 
the Gazette has morning, evening and 
Sunday editions, published by the Ga- 
zette Printing Company, with P. B. Snel- 
son as editor and Leon Shaw as manager. 

The Missoulian, morning and Sunday, 
and the Sentinel, evening, are printed in 
Missoula by the Missoulian Publishing 
Company, with Martin J. Hutchens as 
editor and publisher. 

Nebraska has double-enders in Lincoln 
and Omaha. The Nebraska State Jour- 
nal is published morning, evening and 
Sunday at the capital by J. C. Seacrest. 

In Omaha, the Bee, owned by Nels B. 
Updike, and the World-Herald, property 
of former Senator Gilbert N. Hitchcock, 
compete in the morning, evening and 
‘Sunday fields. 

New Hampshire, formerly the scene of 
several such combinations, now has only 
the Manchester Union, morning, and the 
Leader, evening, control of which is 
owned by Major Frank Knox. 

Only one is found in New Jersey—the 
Press, morning, and the Union, evening, 
in Atlantic City, owned and published 
by F. E. Croasdale and Albert J, Feyl. 

New York shows results from the top 
of the list down. 

Albany’s Knickerbocker Press, morn- 
ing and Sunday, and the News, evening, 
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are under the direction of Lynn J. Ar- 
nold, Jr. 

In Auburn, the Citizen (Independent- 
Democratic) and the Advertiser-Journal 
(Republican), both evening papers, are 
issued by the Auburn Publishing Com- 
pany, of which William O. Dapping and 
Charles D. Osborne are principals. 

Buffalo has the Courier, morning and 
Sunday, and the Enquirer, evening, the 
property of William J. Conners, Jr., who 
has succeeded his father as their active 
head. 

Frank E. Gannett owns all the Elmira 
newspapers—the Advertiser, morning, the 
Star-Gazette, evening, and the Sunday 
Telegram. 

Mr, Hearst appears again in New 
York City, with the American, morning 
and Sunday, and the Journal, evening, 
bearing his eagles. 

The Press Publishing Company, in 
which Ralph Pulitzer is the dominant 
factor, has the World, morning, evening 
and Sunday. 

Then, Mr. Munsey, by his processes 
of purchase and consolidation, stands 
forth with three great properties—the 
Herald, morning and (Sunday; the Sun 
and the Globe, evening, and the New 
York Telegram and Evening Mail, eve- 
ning and Sunday. 

For the financial district, the Wall 
Street Journal’s morning and evening 
editions are published every business day 
by Dow, Jones & Co., with C. W. Bar- 
ron, met before in Boston, as a large 
factor in the ownership. 

The textile field has the Daily News 
Record, morning, and Women’s Wear, 
evening, owned by E. W., A. E., and 
L. E. Fairchild. 

In Troy the Record is issued morning 
and evening with Dwight Marvin as ed- 
itor and D, B. Plum as general manager. 

Skipping North Carolina and passing 
to North Dakota, Grand Forks gets its 
daily news from the Herald, morning, 
evening and Sunday, under the direction 
of W. P. Davies as editor and J. F. 
Bacon as manager. 

Ohio, a great newspaper state, has rel- 
atively few double-enders, though a num- 
ber of groups control newspapers in dif- 
ferent cities, as was shown last week. 

The Circleville Herald, morning and 
evening, is owned by Walter C. Darst. 

Dayton’s Journal, morning and Sunday, 
and Herald, evening, are owned by the 
Burkam-Herrick Publishing Company, 
in which E. G. Burkam, the editor, and 
Ambassador Myron, T. Herrick are chief 
owners. 

In_ Columbus, the Dispatch, evening 
and Sunday, and the Ohio State Journal, 
morning and Sunday, are owned by Rob- 
ert T. Wolfe, but operated independently 
of each other and with entirely different 
financial and editorial organizations and 
policies, 

Louis H. Brush, with Roy D. Moore, 
owner of the Marion Star, has for some 
years owned and published the East Liv- 
erpool Tribune and Review, morning and 
evening. He also owns the Salem News, 
evening. 

Harry E. and George M. Taylor are 
the chief owners of the Portsmouth Sun, 
morning, Times, evening, and Sunday 
Sun-Times. 

J. P. and J. A. Chew, long active in 
Xenia newspaperdom, now own and op- 
erate the Republican, morning, and the 
Gazette, evening, in that town. 

In Zanesville, W. O. Littick and C. 
W. ‘Gibson conduct the Times-Recorder, 
morning, the Signal, evening, and the 
Sunday Times-Signal. 

Oklahoma’s best known combination is 
the Daily Oklahoman, morning and Sun- 
day, and the Times, evening, owned and 
published by E. K. Gaylord. 

In Enid, Okla., the News, morning and 
Sunday, and the Eagle, evening, are un- 
der the direction of M. C. Garber. 

Oregon’s report is blank, and the mov- 
ing finger now writes of Pennsylvania, 
where plenty of material is available. 

Harrisburg’s Patriot, morning, and 
News, evening, are the property of 
Vance C. McCormick, National Demo- 
cratic Committeeman. 

J. F. and J. H. Steinman control the 
Lancaster News-Journal, morning, and 
the Intelligencer, evening. 

In Philadelphia, the Estate of Thomas 
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| THEY OWN THE MARION STAR | 


D. Moore and Louis H, Brush wore smiles as they faced the photographers after telling 


Roy 

the Senate’s oil committee how they bought the late President Harding’s newspaper for 

$380,000 of their own money, Mr, Brush is mentioned in an adjoining column as also the 
owner of the East Liverpool (Ohio) Tribune and Review, and the Salem (Ohio) News. 


Wanamaker owns both the North Ameri- 
can, morning and Sunday, and the Rec- 
ord, morning and Sunday. The former 
is operated and completely controlled by 
E. A. Van Valkenburg, editor and pub- 
isher, under a lease. The Record is op- 
erated by the owners, with John P. 
Jwyer as editor and Rowe Stewart as 
manager. 

‘Cyrus H. K. Curtis has the Public 
Ledger, morning and Sunday, and the 
Evening Public Ledger. 

Pittsburgh also has two important 
newspaper spans. The Gazette-Times, 
morning and Sunday, and the Chronicle- 
Telegraph, evening, are the property of 
George S. and A. K. Oliver. 

The Post, morning and Sunday, and 
the Sun, evening, are conducted by A. E. 
Braun, who succeeded to their control 
after the death of T. Hart Given, the 
banker who owned them, in 1919. 

Pottsville’s Evening Republican in 1922 
established a morning partner under the 
noteworthy title of Morning Paper. Both 
are owned and personally conducted by 
Joseph H. Zerbey and Joseph H. Zerbey, 
Jr., known and feared locally by coal- 
mine operators for the vigor of their ed- 
itorial policies, and nationally regarded 
in similar fashion by paper manufac- 
turers. 

Hilly Uniontown has the Herald, 
morning, and the Genius, evening, owned 
by the Fayette Publishing Company with 
H. G. Sturgis as editor. 

Warren’s Times, evening, and Mirror, 
morning, are owned by the Times Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., with S. E. Walk- 
er as managing editor and general man- 
ager. 

John L. Stewart, last week re-elected 
president of the Pennsylvania Associated 
Dailies, owns and edits the Washington 
Observer, morning, and the Reporter, 
evening, 

In Rhode Island the only combination 
is the Providence Journal, morning and 
Sunday, and the Evening Bulletin, of 
which the late John R. Rathom was ed- 
itor and manager for many years. His 
successor has not been chosen by the 
local company which owns the paper. 

South Carolina’s only representative 
appears in Spartanburg, where William 
W. Holland and Charles O. Hearon last 
week purchased from the Columbia State 
Company the Herald, morning and Sun- 
day, and the Journal, evening. They had 
operated the properties for several years 
prior to the purchase. 

South Dakota enters the Aberdeen 
American, morning, News, evening, and 
American-News, ‘Sunday, owned and op- 
erated by J. H. McKeever. The Aber- 
deen Journal was recently consolidated 
with the News. 


Tennessee added a double two weeks 
ago when the Johnson City Chronicle, a 
two-year-old morning and Sunday paper, 
purchased from E. Munsey Slack the 
Johnson City Staff, which has been op- 
erating evening and Sunday. The eve- 
ning edition continues, and the Sunday 
editions are combined. Guy L. Smith 
is editor and manager of the combination. 

The largest combination in Tenneesee 
is Col. Luke Lea’s Tennesseean, which is- 
sues morning, evening and Sunday edi- 
tions. 

Texas also notes several combinations. 

The most recent is that in Amarillo, 
where J. E. and J. L. Nunn, owners of 
the morning and Sunday News, started 
the Evening Post on Noy. 1, 1923, 

Beaumont for three years has had the 
Enterprise, morning and Sunday, and the 
Journal, evening, conducted under the 
ownership and management of former 
Gov. W. P. Hobby and J. L. Mapes. 

A. H. Belo & Co., Inc., in Dallas have 
the Morning and Sunday News, and the 
Evening Journal, with George B. Dealey 
as president and general manager, Alonzo 
Wasson editor of the News, and Tom 
Finty, Jr., editor of the Journal. This 
company in 1923 sold its Galveston News 
to a Galveston group. 

In Houston, Roy G. Watson owns, edits 
and publishes the Post, morning, evening 
and Sunday. ; 

San Antonio has the Express, morning 
and Sunday, and the News, evening, 
owned by Frank G. Huntress and edited 
by M. M. Harris. 

Utah and Vermont react negatively to 
this test, but Virginia, next in line, sup- 
plies an abundance of material. 

Danville has the Register, morning and 
Sunday, and the Bee, evening, owned and 
conducted by Rorer A. James, Jr., who 
succeeded to his father’s chair upon the 
latter’s death three years ago. 

Senator Carter Glass and his sons, 
Powell and ‘Carter, Jr., own and operate 
the Lynchburg News, morning and Sun- 
day, and the Advance, evening. 

‘Down on Hampton Roads, the New- 
port News Press, morning and Sunday, 
and the Times-Herald, evening, are un- 
der the ownership and editorial direction 
of W. S. Copeland. 

In Roanoke, the Times-World Cor- 
poration, headed by J. P. Fishburn, has 
the Times, morning and Sunday, and the 
World-News, evening. 

Col. H. L. Opie issues for Staunton 
folks the News-Leader, morning and 
‘Sunday, and the Leader, evening what 
time Uncle ‘Sam’s Army calls him not. 

The next step takes the investigators 
clear across country. to Washington. 
where the first stop is at Bellingham. 
whose Reveille, morning and Sunday, and 


Herald, evening, are owned by Frank J, ; 


Sefrit, editor and general manager. 

At the capital city, the Olympia Olym- 
pian, morning and Sunday, and the Re 
corder, evening, are under the direction 


of Richard Hatton, editor, and Frank | 


E, Mayol, general manager. 

W. H. Cowles is the publisher of the 
Spokane Spokesman-Review, morning 
and Sunday, and the principal owner of 
that paper as well as of the Evening 
Chronicle, which is operated under sep- 
arate management and as a distinct in- 
stitution. 

In Tacoma, Frank S. Baker, son of 
Elbert H. Baker, publisher of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, owns and edits the 
Ledger, morning and Sunday, and owns 
the Evening News-Tribune, which is ed- 
ited and managed by Charles B. Welch. 

W. W. Robertson and his family own 
both of Yakima’s newspapers—the Her- 
ald, morning and Sunday, and the Re- 
public, evening. 

West Virginia’s only combination is 
that owned by H. C. Ogden in Wheeling 
—the News, evening and Sunday, and 
the Register, morning. 

Wisconsin, a state with only two morn- 
ing newspapers, notes that both are ac- 
companied by evening editions, 

In Eau Claire, the Leader, morning 
and Sunday, and the Telegram, evening, 
are edited by P. C. Atkinson and man- 
aged by C. W. Fiske. 

Milwaukee has the Sentinel, morning, 
evening and ‘Sunday, edited by Charles F, 
Pfister and managed by A. B. Cargill. 

Wyoming has no double-enders. The 
practice in that ‘state in recent years has 
been to combine two existing papers into 
one, usually with a hyphen preserving 
the old identities. For instance, there is 
the Wyoming State Tribune-Leader, in 
Cheyenne; the Republican and Boom- 
erang in Laramie, and the Post-Enter- 
prise in Sheridan, each a consolidation 
of properties that were separate until a 
few years ago. The only Wyoming city 
with two daily newspapers is Casper, 
where the Herald has the morning, the 
Tribune the evening field, and both pub- 
lish Sunday papers. 

Canada has several operations of this 
class, 

None exist in Alberta or British Co- 
lumbia. 

Manitoba has the Winnipeg Free Press, 
morning, and Free Press evening Bul- 
letin, of which E. H. Macklin is presi- 
dent and J. W. Dafoe is editor. 

New Brunswick furnishes the St. John 
Telegraph-Journal, morning, and the 
Times-Star, evening, with E. W. Mc- 
Cready as editor and T. W. Drummie as 
general manager. 

In Halifax, W. H. Dennis owns and 
operates the Herald, morning, Mail, 
evening, and Sunday Leader. He is best 
known in the United States as the foun- 
der and trophy giver in the annual fish- 
ermen’s sailing contest between Nova 
Scotia and Gloucester fleets. 

Also in Halifax is the Chronicle, morn- 
ing, and Echo, evening, conducted by H. 
W. Jones as editor and G. F. Pearson as 
general manager. 

The Post in Sydney issues morning 
and evening editions, under the editorship 
of H. P. Duchemin and the management 
of Roy Nicholson. 

Two Ontario cities, London and Ot- 
tawa, are served by strong combinations. 
The London Advertiser, edited by Arthur 
R. Kennedy and managed by H. B. Muir, 
and the Free Press, of which A. S. 
Blackburn is publisher and A, R. Ford 
editor, both issue morning and evening 
editions, 

Ottawa has the Journal Dailies, morn- 
ing and evening, with P. D. Ross as ed- 
itor and Col. R. F. Parkinson as general 
manager; and the Citizen, morning and 
evening, owned by the Southam family, 
edited by ‘C. A. Bowman, and managed 
by H. S. Southam. 

In Saskatchewan, the Regina Leader, 
morning, and Post, evening, and the Sas- 
katoon Phoenix, morning, and the Star, 
evening, are owned by a group in which 
Randolph Patton is the common editorial 
executive, associated with Burford 
Hooke, who is editor and manager of 
the Regina papers. Both groups are 
owned by local business interests. 
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PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER’S NEW PLANT 
IS SKYSCRAPER BUILT ON STILTS 


Twenty-one Story Structure When Completed Will Be Largest 
Newspaper Home in World is Claim—Clock 
Tower Will Dominate Skyline 


RE-EMINENCE as the largest news- 

paper plant in the world is claimed 

by the Elverson Building, new home of 

the Philadelphia Inquirer, now under 

construction and to be occupied in part 
this year. 

The new building is to be 21 stories 
high and covers a block, bounded by 
Broad and 15th streets and Callowhill 
street and Pennsylvania avenue, in which 
are located depressed tracks of the Phil- 
adelphia & Reading Railway. The build- 
ing, with a ground area of approximately 
70,000 square feet, is built entirely over 
a network of‘railroad tracks. It is lit- 
erally a skyscraper built on stilts—heavy 
concrete caissons extending down to the 
solid natural rock, which lies from 10 to 
40 feet below the railroad tracks. 

When the Inquirer moves into its new 
plant it will have an entirely new me- 
chanical equipment throughout. 

(Care and welfare of the newspaper’s 
employees is guarded in all the planning 
of the structure. Features include rest 
and recreation rooms, a modern restau- 
rant, a barber shop and an emergency 


hospital. 
The building is in twé sections, the 
tower building, facing Broad_ street, 


which will rise to a height of 340 feet, 
and the plant building in the rear, of a 
height corresponding with six stories of 
the tower building. 

The tower building, flashing the hours 
in powerful shafts of light from its 
cupola at night, will rival the nearby 
tower of City Hall as a dominating fea- 
ture of the city’s skyline. The advertis- 
ing value of this building in such a loca- 
tion may easily be visualized. 

The site was chosen by Col. James 
Elverson, Jr., president and publisher of 
the Inquirer, after consideration of other 

locations, for the reason that it appeared 
to be not only a most desirable situation 
considered with relation to the city’s fu- 
ture growth, but also that it offered a 
practical solution of the problem of 
prompt and dependable delivery of paper, 
one of the necessities of a great news- 
paper plant. 

The building itself is the freight de- 
livery station. Cars loaded with paper 
from the mills arrive on the tracks under 
the building and alongside a freight plat- 
form. The paper is rolled directly from 
the cars to elevators, which carry it to 
the paper storage room on the first floor 
of the building. Present weekly con- 
sumption of newsprint by the Inquirer is 
approximately 1,000 tons, or 40 carloads. 

News and advertising material start on 
the fourth floor of the plant. News de- 
partments of the paper are on the fourth 
floor. The local and telegraph news- 
rooms will extend along one side of the 
building, with the composing room and 
its banks of typesetting machines across 
a corridor. The photographic staff, the 
art department and the engraving section 
and Sunday colored section are all lo- 
cated on this floor. 

Printing presses are located on the 
third floor. The height of this floor is 
double that of the other stories in the 
building. 

Matrices are sent down from the steam 
tables by gravity to the pressroom floor, 
where the stereotyping is done by five 
double autoplate machines located close 
to the presses. 

Newsprint rolls are lifted by the ele- 
vators to the first floor paper storage. 
This floor is approximately 22 feet above 
the railroad tracks and is directly ac- 
cessible from 15th street and Broad 
street. It has a storage capacity of 5,000 
tons. 

From this floor the newsprint rolls are 
lifted to the reel room beneath the 
presses. Under each of the four lines of 
presses are 12 reels. 

The pressroom is 26 feet in height and 
covers three-fourths of the entire area 
of the building. Two batteries of Wood 


presses of 12 units, each 160 feet long, 
and two batteries of Hoe presses, of 12 
units each, 140 feet long, comprise the 
equipment. 

Space is provided for the future in- 
stallatio! of two additional batteries. 
The Wood presses are driven by eight 
200-horsepower Reliance motors, and the 
Hoe presses are driven by eight 120- 
horsepower Reliance motors. 


Towering 21 stories above the street, the tower of the 
be an outstanding feature of the Quaker City skyline. 


Papers are carried from the presses 
by overhead conveyors and dropped to 
the wrapping tables at the rear of the 
pressroom, and passed to other convey- 
ors, and by conveyor chutes to the load- 
ing platform in the rear of the building 
on 15th street. 

The Inquirer will continue its offices 
for the receipt of want ads and subscrip- 
tions in the present building at 1109 Mar- 
ket street, making this location its 
“downtown” office. 

In the new building there is a mag- 
nificent floor on the Broad street front 
for public offices. In the two-story 
counting room will be counters for direct 
receipt of want ads. On a mezzanine 
gallery around these will be batteries of 
telephone want ad takers. 

On the next floor of the tower build- 
ing, facing Broad street, will be the of- 
fice of the business manager and the dis- 
play advertising offices. Above are the 
offices of the publisher and his staff, with 
the bookkeeping and accounting forces 
and the circulation department. The next 
two floors are devoted to the editor-in 
chief, the managing editor and the edi- 
torial staff. 
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Floors of the tower building will be 
entirely occupied by the executive offices 
up to and including the sixth floor. 
Above this, rentable office space will be 
available to such extent as may prove to 
be in the interest of the owner. 

Architecture and construction of the 
building is simple. The building is of 
structural steel frame sheathed in con- 
crete. Floors are of heavy reinforced 
concrete. The frame is enclosed in the 
rear or plant building with brick and 
terra cotta, and in the tower building the 
covering consists of a granite and lime- 
stone base with white glazed terra cotta 
for facing above the second floor. No 
wood is used, all windows, doors and in- 
terior partitions being of steel. 

As to architecture, strong vertical 
lines mark the upright supports, fixed in 


new Philadelphia Inquirer plant will 
The plant, when completed, will be 
one of the largest newspaper homes ever built. 


one direction by the spacing of the rail- 
road tracks and in the other by the 
height requirements of the presses. The 
tower building recedes in artistically di- 
minished mass at the sixth, twelfth and 
fourteenth stories as required in many 
cities by zoning laws, though there are 
none as yet in Philadelphia. 


Simons’ Application Denied 


Application of David Simons, former 
head of the New York local union, In- 
ternational Printing Pressman & As- 
sistants’ Union, to compel union officers 
to reinstate him as a member was denied 
Feb. 19 by Supreme Court Justice Dele- 
hanty in New York. Simons called the 
outlaw strike of pressmen in New York 
last fall. The court held Simons had 
not exhausted all his opportunities for 
reinstatement within the union before 
appealing to the courts. 


Birmingham Daily to Print Roto 


Birmingham (Ala.) News will issue an 
eight page gravure section, beginning 
March 16. It has joined the Gravure 
Service Group. 
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RECEIVER TO BE NAMED 
FOR MINNEAPOLIS STAR 


Factions Warring for Possession Will 


Make Move to Save Daily— 
Townley Admits He Would 
Welcome Control ; 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Feb. 19.—Mem- 
bers of two factions who recently carried 
the battle for control of the Minnesota 
Daily Star to Hennepin County District 
Court, Feb. 16, agreed that a receiver 
must be appointed to save the paper. 

The agreement came at a court hearing 
continued from Feb. 14, which was 
brought about through disagreement of 
several directors with the present man- 
agement of the paper in an action in 
which they sought to obtain a restrain- 
ing order to prevent Thomas Van Lear, 
former president and treasurer, and John 
Thompson, general manager, from con- 
tinuing in the active management of the 
paper. 

Judge George W. Buffington continued 
the application for a receivership, made 
by the Seaman Paper Company, to Feb. 
21, with the hope that the two factions 
could unite upon a receiver or receivers 
for recommendation to him. He said 
that the idea in his mind was to appoint 
two receivers, one a financial man and 
the other a newspaper man. He also 
said that the so-called liberal policy of 
the paper should be continued by any 
appointees to the receivership. 

The question of determining the valid- 
ity or invalidity of the present member- 
ship of the board of directors which is 
in controversy should wait until the re- 
ceivership matter is settled. 

A. C. Townley, former Non-Partisan 
League president, who it is claimed is 
behind the movement to oust Van Lear 
and Thompson from management of the 
paper, today issued a statement denying 
that he was a candidate for governor of 
Minnesota or any other office, but admit- 
ting that the claim that he was trying 
to obtain control of the paper was “more 
true” than the political assertion. His 
statement follows, in part: 

“Tt has been stated that I have sought 
to obtain personal possession of the Daily 
Star. This is more true than the asser- 
tion that I am a candidate for office. I 
am, however, vitally concerned about the 
success of the Star. More than six 
months ago I became convinced that the 
financial policies of the Star were such 
that unless there was a change in the 
board of directors and management of the 
paper it would be lost to the farmers 
and workers who built it. Accordingly, 
I have, with others, made a consistent 
effort to acquaint the stockholders with 
the situation and to arouse the stock- 
holders to a point where they would take 
steps to recover and manage their own 
paper. 

“The assertion that I have sought to 
name the board of directors, control their 
actions, or that I will hereafter seek to 
do so, is as unwarranted and as untrue 
as the claims which have been made that 
I am a candidate for office.” 


Old Time Printers Meet 


More than 100 printers who were in 
business in Colorado prior to 1890 gath- 
ered recently at the Metropole Hotel, 
Denver, for their annual reunion. The 
Rev. George S. Lackland spoke on “The 
Use and Abuse of the Printing Press,” 
including in his address reviews of two 
books which treat of the power of the 
press, “Public Opinion” by Walter Lipp- 
man, and “The Brass Check” by Upton 
Sinclair. August Koester, president of 
the Colorado Pioneer Printers, presided. 


Crothers Denies Sale Rumors 


R. A. 'Crothers, publisher and owner 
of the San Francisco Bulletin, denied em- 
phatically to an Eprror & PUBLISHER rep- 
resentative rumors to the effect he in- 
tended to sell his newspaper property and 
retire. V. S. McClatchy, whose name 
had been mentioned as purchaser, declared 
the rumor’ entirely without foundation, 
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STONE TELLS A. P. IDEALS 
TO MINNESOTA EDITORS 


Says a Free Press Made Country Free 
—McGowan of Appleton Press 
Elected President at Minne- 
apolis Meet 


Associated Press history and the ideals 
of that news-gathering association were 
detailed by Melville E. Stone, for 25 
years general manager of the A. P., now 
counselor, when he spoke before mem- 
bers of the Minnesota Editorial Asso- 
ciation, Feb. 15, at Minneapolis. 

The Minnesota editors gathered for a 
two-day convention, discussed farm prob- 
lems and elected officers for 1924. 

M. J. McGowan, of the Appleton 
Press, was chosen president at the closing 
session Feb. 16. Other officers elected 
were H. Z. Mitchell, Bemidji Sentinel, 
first vice-president: Carl Eastwood, Le 
Sueur Herald, second vice-president a avas 
Weber, \Murray County Herald, third 
vice-president; H. C. Hotaling, Mapleton 
Enterprise, treasurer. 

Mr. Stone’s address was delivered at 
a dinner given by the Minneapolis Jour- 
mal. He termed the action of Western 
editors in forming the co-operative news- 
gathering association as “the revolution 
of 1893,” and told how all through its 
history the Associated Press had striven 
to present accurate, unbiased news. 

“When, in this country, we speak of 
the Revolution,’ Mr. Stone said, “of 
course we refer to the contest which be- 
gan at Concord. Bridge and ended at 
Yorktown. Little more than a century 
later there was another revolution in our 
land, which seems to me to have been 
also of distinct consequence. 

“Government control of the press was 
universal throughout the world for many 
centuries, and though the first clause in 
our bill of rights was broken down in 
this country, we did not appreciate that 
private control was no less malign than 
government control. 

“In the late forties, a few of the New 
York journals organized a little company 
called the Associated Press, and its news 
they sold to the papers in the hinterland 
as these papers developed. It was a close 
corporation. 

“This was the immediate cause of the 
revolution of 1893. The newspapermen 
served by the Western Associated Press, 
mindful as well of our public duty as of 
our private duty, revolted against this 
sort of control. There followed a strug- 
gle of four years’ duration. It was a 
bloodless contest, yet none the less revo- 
Jutionary. 

“The Western men set out to form a 
national organization and place it in the 
hands of a purely co-operative organiza- 
tion—an organization that should sell no 
news, make no profits, declare no divi- 
dends, but should be the agent or joint 
reporter of its members. 

“The privately owned organization 
went down in defeat and in bankruptcy in 
1897.” 

Mr. Stone next turned to the present 
activities of the Associated Press, which 
he said were carried on “in the daylight, 
under a blazing sun.” One interesting 
point he brought out, was that in the 30 
years since the association was founded 
the total cost of lawyers’ fees and all 
other payments incidental to libel suits 
has been less than the cost of lead pen- 
cils used in the service. 

“This must be some proof that accu- 
racy is earnestly sought,” he declared. 

“I do not pretend that the Associated 
Press is perfect,’ he added in conclu- 
sion, “absolute inerrancy is impossible. 
The frailties of human nature attach to 
its work as they do to others; but this 
much is certain, that it is not intentionally 
untruthful.” 

The Minnesota editors adopted a reso- 
{ution urging passage of the McNary- 
Haugen bill in Congress providing for 
the creation of a government export 
agency to help bolster the price of wheat 
and other farm commodities. M. L. 
Countryman, vice-president of the Great 
Northern Railway, said in an address 
that improvement of journalists and edi- 
torial standards during the pas generation 
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is one of the surest signs of human prog- 
ress. Other speakers were Theodore 
Christianson, chairman of the Minnesota 
House Committee on Appropriations and 
editor of the Dawson Sentinel; Frank W. 
Murphy, of Wheaton, and Charles F. 
Collison, agricultural editor, Minneapolis 
Tribune. 

The latter’s topic was “Golden Butter 
and Golden Dollars,” in conjunction with 
which he explained functions of the $50,- 
000,000 Norbeck-Burgess livestock loan 
bill and the $10,000,000 Agricultural 
Service Corporation and the improvement 
they would bring to the Northwest credit 
situation, 

Two hundred fifty members and wives 
were guests of Herschel V. Jones, pub- 
lisher, Minneapolis Journal, at the annual 
dinner Feb. 15, at which Melville Stone 
was the principal speaker. Mrs. Thomas 
G. Winter, president, General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, and Rev. Thomas E. 
Culeen, president, St. Thomas College, 
St. Paul, were also speakers. 


Ad Pioneer Leaves. $1,043,459 


Samuel Pratt, late president of the 
United Advertising Corporation and 
chairman of the United Advertising 
agency, who died Feb. 23, 1922 left a 
gross estate of $1,043,459, according to an 
appraisal filed by the New York State 
Tax Commissioner last week. 


SPHINX CLUB SEES BIG YEAR 


Switchboard Demonstration Features 
168th Dinner, February 19 


A bigger and better year, indicated by 
sound economic signs, and a general at- 
mosphere of optimism, characterized the 
Sphinx Club dinner on the roof of the 
Waldorf, Tuesday night, while a wintry 
blast rattled the timbers without. It was 
the 168th event of the sort in the history 
of this famous organization. 

The talk was of first-class buying, in 
many important industries, automobiles 
being particularly stressed as significant, 
and excellent economic reasons given for 
a satisfactory year in advertising. E. iE: 
Cattell dropped in from Philadelphia to 
report a nation-wide tour and to assure 
his auditors that things in this country 
were “all right,” with all signs pointing 
to speedy restoration of order in Europe. 

It was “telephone night” and the New 
York Telephone Company officials gave 
a demonstration of the activities that lie 
beyond the point of vision in that huge 
public service, while pretty, smiling hello 
girls revealed how utterly fatuous is a 
rattling of the telephone hook to attract 
attention, when one should only hold it 
down for a moment, and how unkind 
and thoughtless is he who jumps on cen- 
tral for being cut off, when the poor girl 
couldn’t possibly be the guilty party. 


EE ys 
NEWSPAPERS AND OIL 


By WILLIAM T. ELLIS 


(THERE is a journalistic aspect of the 

Washington scandals that should 
send every newspaper publisher, editor 
and. writer apart with himself for’ a 
season of soul-searching. Ours is a 
calling that naturally sits in the scorners’ 
seat, rather than at the mourners’ bench. 
It thrives,on the failings of other men: 
and consequently is not prone to self- 
examination. 

This ugly situation at the National 
Capital is fraught with grave and far- 
reaching consequences to more interest 
than those of the politicians and capital- 
ists. It may even be the occasion for 
ihe inauguration of a more fearless and 
aggressive conception of the newspaper’s 
mission. 

Aside from a few certain nasty in- 
cidental journalistic aspects of the great 
exposures, the press of the country has 
not been implicated. But the conscience 
of the profession is aroused. 

The press boasts of its mission as the 
watchman of the welfare of the people. 
Where, then, were our eyes when these 
gigantic frauds against the public were 
being perpetrated ? 

Wispers, rumors, suspicions, and at 
least half-knowledge of these crimes, 
have long been current among corre- 
spondents and reporters. Did the press 
lack ability or courage or desire to  fol- 
iow these trails to the bringing down of 
the quarry? A more militant journalis- 
tic policy would have bequeathed the 
profession today greater honor and 
power than comes from mere innocence; 
which, after all, although cardinal, is 
only a passive virtue. The great part 
that the newspapers are now playing in 
following hot after the story of the 
scandals is not to be compared to the 
distinction that would have been won by 
initiating the investigations and ex- 
posures. These were not private offenses, 
but public crimes; and clearly within 
the proper province of the newspaper 
press. 

A nationally-known American tells me 
that he personally called upon certain 
eminent editors and publishers, long 
months ago, and urged them to look 
into the Teapot Dome leases and expose 
the inwardness of the thing. That he 
got no adequate response or co-operation 
is manifest. “Muck-raking” had rather 
gone out of fashion: and the average 
newspaper is a veritable flapper for fol- 
lowing fashions. 

The criticism that lies fairly at the 
door of the press is the charge of lack 
of zeal, of initiative, of vigilance, and of 


a sense of public responsibility. That 
indictment for it is such as can hardly be 
escaped. 

What is the moral? Simply this: the 
Press must more zealously safeguard the 
highest ideals and traditions of its mis- 
sion, if it is to retain the confidence of 
the public. All sensitive men in news- 
Paper work are aware of the growing 
popular distrust of the full freedom and 
fearlessness and fairness of the press, 
even though most of this suspicion is 
unfounded. 


How much greater distinction it is for 
a newspaper to’ have exposed and over- 
thrown Boss Tweed, or to have ferreted 
out the German spy system in America 
during the war, than to have secured Fh 
larger advertising lineage than its com- 
petitors! ‘A zest for*great and auda- 
cious and public-serving exploits is need- 
ed in all our offices. 

Allied to this observation is the other 
obvious one that editors and publishers 
need to show more foot-power in kick- 
ing out of their offices the men who try 
to suppress or censor or color a paper’s 
news and editorials. Usually, these of- 
fenders against the chastity of our call- 
ing are advertisers; or representatives 
of some racial group, or of other special 
interests. Every editor can tell tales of 
the arrogance of these intimidators and 
entreators. Some of them really are 
able measurably to fulfill their hardly 
veiled threats. 

But it is better to lose our advertising 
than to lose our soul. Character is 
still more desirable than advertising con- 
tracts. 

Frank A. Munsey is chiefly disting- 
uished in the minds of some persons 
for the priceless advice which he gave, 
long years ago, to ambitious young men: 
“So live, that every day you can look 
ge man in the eye and tell him to go to 
nell ! 

As a specialist in religion, I would 
like to subscribe to that creed. 

Out of all the shame and shatter of 
current revelations in Washington there 
should emerge for the makers of news- 
Papers a new sense of public service; 
a new zeal for utter courage and unspot- 
tedness ; and a new passion for freedom 
and righteousness. And these are es- 
sential equipment for the new era of civi- 
lization into which the world has en- 
tered. 

If this does not follow, we shall have 
missed, for our’ profession, the moral 
meaning of a national epoch, which is 
also a national opportunity. 


FILM MEN FROWN ON 
_ VULGAR MOVIE ADS | 


Hays Says Producers Do Not Wish Ad 
Standards Lowered—Detroit News 
Bans “Rottenness” in 

Local Copy 


_ “The members of this association, Mo- 
tion Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America, Inc., do not expect and do 


vertising standard for any motion picture 
advertisement.” 

This was the statement of Will Hays, 
when Eprror & PusrisHer this week 
called his attention to vulgarity and in- 
decency in moving picture advertising, 
reaching such a depth of “rottenness” 
that the Detroit News revolted and banned 
it from its columns. 

Action of the Detroit News was diz 
rected against the local theater managers. 

In a letter addressed to them, H. S, 
Scott, general manager, stated the News 
had the best interests of the managers in 
mind in refusing to publish such “rotten- 
ness,” as shown by cut lines he quoted. 

Moving picture advertising writers seem 
to-be a law unto themselves, Scott de- 
clared in his ultimatum. 

The suggestiveness of their copy, he 
pointed out, is only exceeded by its plain 
vulgarity. Pictures of partially naked 
women accompany the text, he charged. 

Censors stand between the exhibitor and 
the public, but the advertising copy in 
newspapers, telling of “betrayed woman- 
hood,” the “girl who gave blindly at the 
altar of love,” the “kiss, which was the 
beginning—and the end” goes into homes 
and is read by men, women and children 
everyday, the News maintained. 

“Here/s the sensational story of j@ 
pretty woman who sold herself to a 
wrinkled old fossil,” screams only one 
part of one advertisement quoted by 
Scott. 

“She wanted to marry and become a 
mother—but HOW? Her past illicit 
love orgies stood revealed—and so she 
did the next best thing,’ is one more ~ 
quotation which led Scott to place the 
ban. 

“Whether it is competition or the de- 
sire to appeal to the public with the box 
office wholly in mind, or just plain inde- 
cency on the part of those who prepare 
the copy, we are not prepared to say,” 
Scott, of the Detroit News, wrote to the 
theater managers. } 

“The News is decided on one point, 
however, which is that if it has to forego — 
the advertising of the motion picture — 
houses of Detroit, it will gladly do so, in 
preference to continuing the publication 
of advertisements containing pictures of 


not want any newspaper to lower its ad- 
| 
| 


all or partially naked women, many times — 


in the most suggestive poses, and accom- _ 
panied by cut lines that equally aim to 
direct the mind of the reader along sex — 
lines or convey the idea of rottenness, 
which we find never is borne out on the 
screen,” 


Intertype Officials On Tour 


G. C. Willings, vice-president in charge 
of sales of the Intertype Corporation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and C. W. Gaskell, vice- 
president in charge of production, left. 
Feb. 2 for a trip to the branch -offices of 


the corporation throughout the country. — 


Salesmen in each territory will come into 
their branch offices for get-together meet- 
ings. At these meetings, honor awards 
will be made to the leading salesman for 
1923 in each territory. E. H. Hostetler 
led the Pacific Coast Territory, L. R. 
Holly the Middle Western territory 
Albert Sterling the. Eastern. territory,. 


and C. C.. Chadwick the Southern terri- ‘ 


tory. ‘Meetings will be held at the branch 
offices in i\Memphis, Chicago and San 
Francisco. 


Employees /Hurt in $50,000 Fire 

Fire recently wrecked’ the plant of the 
Huber Publications, Inc., at Rochester, 
INS causing a, loss ..of, more,. than 
$50,000. Eight employees suffered, burns. 
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For the past two years, Gus Ochm has 
been Berlin staff correspondent for the 
United Press Associations.. He has just 
-eturned to this country and is now able 
‘0 present a picture of newspaper con- 
litions in Germany, heretofore confused 
by censorship. 


mR EEDOM of the press in Germany, 
| though nominally guaranteed under 
the constitution, is today nothing. more 
aor less than a myth. Even before. the 
somewhat unpopular document, drawn up 
at Weimar in 1919 and eventually rati- 
fied as the constitution of the so-called 
new republic, was to all intents and pur- 
poses set aside and dictatorial powers 
granted President Ebert and his cabinet 
and their appointed “dictator” German 
mews was largely inspired and full of 
vicious propaganda, 

The chief weapon used by the central 
government at Berlin and the govern- 
ment of Bavaria at Munich is the pro- 
hibition or suspension of newspapers for 
a given time as the result of some article 
disagreeable to the “dictators” of one or 
the other governments. Von Kahr, the 
Bavarian dictator, countenances no 
periodical which even so much as criti- 
cizes him or his policies. No more do 
the leaders in Berlin. Under the “em- 
powering bill” and the modified “state 
of siege’ in Germany, General von 
Seeckt, head of the German army and 
recently named dictator of all Germany, 
simply orders any unfriendly newspaper 
“verboten.” As a matter of fact, the 
issue of any newspaper carrying an un- 
favorable article is never permitted to be 
sold—it is prohibited and copies confis- 
cated before it becomes generally circu- 
lated. Recently the government announced 
that any paper printing any article tend- 
ing to discredit the present stable cur- 
rency—rentenmarks—would be suspended 
and the writer of the article put into jail 
for 6 months. Though for several days 
before the whole press was filled with 
‘misgivings and warnings, all straightway 
began rooting for the wonderful stable 
currency which the government had 
‘caused to be created. Regardless of the 
‘personal opinion of financial experts to 
‘the contrary, the public was fed with 
‘inspired propaganda upholding the ren- 
ftenmark. This is but an isolated ex- 


ample. One might pick out dozens upon 
| dozens. 
' The Communist “Rote Fahne” has 


been appearing, disappearing and then 
appearing again for years. Now it has 
finally been completely suppressed and 
will undoubtedly continue to be until con- 
ditions are more nearly normal. Perhaps 
there is some justification in this suspen- 
sion, though for the most part the tirades 
of the paper were taken for what they 
are worth. 

Put the suspension of newspapers and 
threats against writers are not the only 
weapons. The German propaganda ma- 
chine works wonderfully despite its in- 
herent clumsiness. It is effective in 
getting results—and that is what counts. 
|An example of how government inspired 
news successfully brought about a na- 
‘tional movement, which much to the sur- 
prise of its originators resulted in the 
long run in reacting most unfavorably 
against Germany, may be seen in the 
anti-foreigner movement in Germany. 
Last summer when Germany was going 
through its financial gyrations and was 
overrun with foreigners who came from 
all over the world on tourist trips, there 
"was an organized fight against the visitor 
‘within German borders and everything 
was done to make it uncomfortable and 
discouraging for him. Every day the 
entire press carried articles, evidently 
inspired from one central source, scath- 
ingly criticizing foreign visitors—regard- 
less of mission or standing. The German 
government let it be known publicly that 
it wanted the foreigners to leave Ger- 
many to Germans. Berlin alone taxed 
every foreigner 80 per cent of his living 
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costs, just because he was a foreigner. 
(This tax has now been reduced slight- 
ly.) The foreigner was bounded and 
followed and found it next to impossible 
to get anything done or even obtain the 
normal civil courtesies. There is no 
malice in this statement; merely the cold 
facts gained from actual experience in 
living in Berlin during these times. And 
the government said not a-word against 
it; the government. would. do nothing. to 
aid foreign journalists gain a good im- 


pression of the country. It appeared 
that they wanted these gross injustices 
continued so that foreigners would be 


warned by the newspaper dispatches to 
keep away. And the foreign correspon- 
dents living in Berlin, who themselves 
were subject to daily insults of the most 
open nature, granted their wish. The 
newspapers of the world were full of 
stories of mistreatment of visitors in 
Germany. Their dispatches did the 
work. Folks at home, reading these 
tales, refused to come to Germany. Busi- 
ness went from bad to worse. Of a 
sudden the people began to realize their 
mistake. Big hotels, bathing and health 
resorts, taxicab lines and even the gov- 
ernment owned railroads began to see the 
harm they had permitted to be done in 
the name of Germany. They brought 
direct pressure to bear upon the govern- 
ment. A German newspaperman, a 
friend of mine, recently told me the 
foreign office had instructed the German 
newspapers to cease their attacks against 


foreigners—that Germany was _ being 
damaged too much outside. And im- 
mediately the subservient and obedient 


press changed its tune according to the 
wishes of their government. Long ar- 
ticles began to appear arguing for 


courtesy and fair treatment of visitors 
from abroad. 

Another method of curtailing the press 
in its freedom of thought and publication 
of news is through the government press 
conference. i 
correspondents. 


This is not open to foreign 
Every day the chief 


writers of German newspapers are called 
into a conference in the foreign office 


press bureau. Here the wheels of propa- 
ganda turn. The government  spell- 
binders, from the foreign minister on 


down, talk for hours filling these writers 
full of things they want printed and be- 
littling the things they believe are detri- 
mental to Germany or at least to the 
existing government. 

All foreign correspondents in Germany 
have in their employ one or two of these 
German writers who sit in these con- 
ferences. The best stories that come 
from them are never printed in the Ger- 
man press—though the German press is 
the first to be informed. The govern- 
ment uses the so-called “voluntary 
censorship,’ upon which Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER recently opened a fight in the 
United States. The writers are pledged 
to secrecy and will not break their 
pledge. However, they usually pass 
their information along to their colleagues 
of the foreign press and the news later 
usually leaks back into Germany under 
a Paris, London or New York date. 
3ut in general, news is simply suppressed 
by means of pledging the correspondents 
who attend the conferences to secrecy. 

The foreign correspondents scarcely 
ever are called into conference and when 
they are the information given out is 
usually of no spot news value—merely 
a speech or handout. Foreign correspon- 
dents, especially American and English, 
much freer 


are from the pressure of 
propaganda than the German press. 


However, when a big story is running, 
such as the Kuestrin putsch, the Hitler 
burlesque and such, an unannounced cen- 
sorship is placed not only on German 
papers but on dispatches filed to papers 
abroad. But in normal times the Ameri- 
can correspondent stationed in Berlin 
digs up much of his own news. He has 
his own sources, to some extent free 
from propaganda—but still somewhat 
dependent upon the usual sources of 
propaganda. The American correspon- 


ILLIONS of words are written 

daily about radio for newspaper 
reader consumption by a smaler army 
of experts, ac- 


cording to E. L. 
Bragdon, radio 
editor, New York 
Herald and Sun 
& Globe, who 
this week told 
Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER splendid 
opportunities are 
waiting in the 
field for those 
who could write 
interestingly as 
well as authorita- 
tively on the la- 


test indoor sport. E. L. Bracpon 
Bragdon is a 

pioneer in radio editorship. From the 

staff of Popular Science Monthly, he 


went to the old New York Globe, which 
in February, 1924, put out the first weekly 
tabloid section devoted to radio appear- 
ing in the United States. 

At present nearly 1,000 newspapers 
have daily radio sections and at least a 
score print weekly tabloids giving the 
news of the air, The tabloid is the latest 
and largest medium of expression offered 
the radio “expert,” Bragdon pointed out. 

These tabloids are gaining in popu- 
larity, he said, and this month, the height 
of the “radio season,” because the cool, 
crisp air of these days makes transmis- 


sion easier, interest is increasing and 


DEMAND FOR TRAINED WRITERS GROWS 
AS RADIO SECTIONS INCREASE 


needed. 
To fill the weekly tabloid sections of 
the Sun & Globe appearing Saturday, and 


more and better writers are 


the Herald, printed Sundays, Bragdon 
must find approximately 150,000 words 
each week, written in sequence, enter- 
tainingly and authoritatively on the radio 
subject. Where? 

“In the United States,’ he estimated, 
“there are only 250 radio experts capable 
of writing in a way entertaining as well 
as instructive to the broadcast list. 

“There are of course thousands of 
radio engineers who could write for a 
public of radio engineers. Their copy is 
far too technical for newspaper use. The 
combination of radio expert and news- 
paper writer, which is what we need, is 
difficult to find. 

“The best radio writer is the man who 
has been a licensed amateur. He knows 
the mechanics of the game and in ex- 
pression is apt to be not too technical 
for the average fan. 

“Real sources of radio 
vate laboratories and the 
of radio equipment.” 

Of the total number of radio tabloids, 
4 are in New York, Bragdon pointed out. 
Besides the two he edits, there is that of 
the Telegram & Evening Mail, published 
Saturdays, and of the World, also pub- 
lished Saturdays. 

Others in the tabloid list include those 
published by the Chicago Daily News, 
the Chicago Evening Post, Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, Buffalo Times, Boston 
Traveler, and Los Angeles Times. 


news are pri- 
manufacturers 
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INSIDE STORY OF GERMANY’S MUDDLED PRESS 


Critical Dailies Promptly Suppressed, Editions Confiscated— Vicious Propaganda Distorts News—Strict 
Censorship Prevails—Foreign Correspondents Face Difficult Task 


dent takes what is given with a grain of 
salt. 

Every paper has its own axe to 
grind—either politically, religiously, finan- 
cially or whatnot—and they grind it 
openly. The Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung, for instance, is a Stinnes owned 
newspaper, and it shows it. Its policies 
are those favoring big business, especially 
big Stinnes business. Telegraphic Union, 
the press agency most nearly approach- 
ing the Wolff agency, is another Stinnes 
subsidized concern and spreads its in- 
fluence to many hundreds of newspapers 


not only in Germany but through its 
foreign connections to all the world— 
especially North and South America 


where news based on its dispatches form 
a considerable portion of the German 
report of one of the biggest American 
press agencies. The Wolff agency, with 
its government inspired news, forms the 
basis of much of the German news of 
another big American agency. And so all 
the papers from the Socialist’ Vorwaerts 
to the monarchist group on the other end, 
see things only in the light’ of their 
political leanings and ‘they color their 
news to conform. 

The German knows thé value of the 
interview though he does not know how 
to put his ideas into such form as to 
make a good story. This popular “stunt” 
of American newspapers and press 
agencies is a most dangerous weapon in 
the hands of a clever propagandist. 
Every German interviewed gives the 
correspondent material which helps swell 
the wave of German propaganda spread- 
ing over the world. Though the Ger- 
man’s views and statements are usually 
full of whine and complaint, the clever 
newspaperman rounds out the story so 
that it is printed in his paper or his 
papers and the interview has its effect. 
The result is a story filled with material 
mostly to the credit of Germany or her 
causes, and to the discredit of her rivals. 

And so, German newspapers, both 
voluntarily and involuntarily, through 
coercion and through lack of enterprise 
and originality, are far from free. And 
because of them and the other sources 
of inspired propaganda much news sent 
to America regarding Germany is, to a 
more or less degree, unwittingly colored 
and twisted and made to reflect favorably 
on German institutions. Editors and 
press agency officials may reply that they 
have their own men on the ground to 
avoid this very danger, but they must 
admit that most of the dispatches these 
very capable men send are based on ma- 
terial gained from sources whose interest 
it is to spread German propaganda. They 
are about the only sources available— 
outside of a few whose information is 
usually valueless in building a story. But 
it said in fairness to the American 
correspondents in Germany they have a 
difficult task in trying to pick the good 
from the bad. That they often fail is 
no fault of theirs. Working under the 
ever-present urge of beating their com- 
petitors, even if by only a few minutes, 
and of filing so-called “exclusive” stories, 
they are bound to be victimized occa- 
sionally. 

Our Berlin correspondents are in the 
midst of a boiling, vicious propaganda, 
idle gossip, political intrigue and bicker- 
ings. It is no small task to pick the 
bits of truth from this whirling sea of 
news filth. I can frankly say, after two 
vears as an American correspondent in 
3erlin, that if the boys sending our news 
back to us from Germany are more or 
less successful it is due entirely to their 
own ability. They need the encourage- 
ment, not the attacks of partisan editors 
or readers back home. Added to their 
professional difficulties are the difficulties 
of actually living in the country. These 
together form a situation which requires 
the best there is in a man. Since I have 
returned to the land of Volstead I can 
only propose the following: 

“Hats off to the boys I left behind.” 


be 
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.» CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


The New Public Service 


VII—MAKE EVERY ADVERTISER 


in YOUR MEDIUM 


AN ADVERTISER of YOUR MEDIUM 


By BASIL 


CONSIDER the significance of these 
national advertising slogans: 

“Ask the man who owns one.” 

“Let Fatima smokers tell you.” 

“Qne man tells another.” 

“Ask iDad—he knows.” 

They mean just one thing: in the an- 
alysis, the best advertising that a product 
can have is the good word about it that 
is passed from mouth to mouth ‘by its 
satisfied users. 

We are constantly hearing of the cig- 
arettes and alarm clocks and confections 
that are “put over” by their advertising. 
We are likely to conclude that if enough 
magazine pages, newspaper “double 
trucks” and ‘billboards bi!oom with the 
name and merits of any product—that its 
success is assured. But it is not. And 
the most extensive advertising campaign 


that thas ever ‘been attempted wasn’t 
enough—by itself—to “put over” the 


product it was pushing. 

The truth is that what we can actually 
see of an advertising campaign is only a 
fraction of the advertising that a product 
needs to be successful. The real volume 
of advertising that an article or a service 
must have is that which comes—not fromm: 
the comparatively few public recom- 
mendations in display ads—but from the 
daily recommendations and conversations 
of millions of people. 

Henry Ford was voted the best adver- 
tised man in the world at the recent icon- 
vention of the’ Associated Advertising 
Clubs. ‘And at the same time, it was 
pointed out that only the merest fraction 
of the advertising that Ford gets is paid 
for. The richest man in the world is 
the man most advertised—by other people 

If these things are true of the adver- 
tising of products in general, how much 
more true are they of an _ individual 
service like that given by a classified ad- 
vertising medium? If automobiles and 
cigarettes are so largely dependent on the 
friends they make, how much more bound 
up with public favor are classified ads, 
which satisfy intimate, personal needs? 

The final. goal of a medium is, of 
course, to win the patronage of the great- 
est possible number of advertisers. To 
accomplish this, the newspaper directs its 
efforts to winning the greatest possible 
number of readers for its classified pages, 
with the assurance that abundant reader- 
interest means results for advertisers, and 
hence, an ever-increasing number of users 
of classified space. So it is that reader- 
interest and advertiser patronage are for- 
ever closely linked in successful classified 
development. 

The first step, then, in a newspaper’s 
advertising of its classified advertising is 
to use reader-educational publicity that 
will turn the attention of:a larger and 
larger percentage of its circulation to the 
classified section every day. This pro- 
motion publicity corresponds to the dis- 
play advertising that any large manufac- 
turing company does to popularize its 
soap or its sewing machincs. It can ac- 
complish, in proportion, just as much as 
the advertising of the merchandising con- 
cern. If national advertising is profitable, 
the advertising of a classified medium is 
no less so. But, like any national ad- 
vertiser, the newspaper cannot depend on 
its promotion matter as anything more 
than the first step in popularizing its 
medium. The real success of Ford auto- 
mobiles or Fatima cigarettes, depends on 
the number of people to whom they thave 
given satisfaction and who are willing 
and anxious to recommend them to their 
friends. 

National advertising and classified pro- 
motion publicity do one thing well—they 
give the public the idea that the adver- 
tiser would like them to have of the thing 
advertised. By doing this persistently, 
intelligently and attractively, they give 
the product or the service a running start 
in public favor. After that, the success 
of the automobile or the classified medium 


L. SMITH 


depends on what sort of automobile or 
classified medium it really is. And here 
we are—right back on the familiar but all- 
important subject of genuine service! 
We have referred to the fact that 
reader-interest always means advertiser- 
patronage. And by the same token, ser- 
vice to the advertisers, i.e., full descrip- 
tion ads, perfectly indexed and catalogued, 
means the best possible service to read- 
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was ill at the time and counsel repre- 
sented him at the trial. It was agreed 
that Mayfield would publish a retraction 
and an apology. 


La Nacion Fetes Martin 


Frederick Roy Martin, general man- 
ager of the Associated Press, who is on 
a visit to South America and who is now 
in Buenos Aires, was entertained at a 
luncheon Feb. 15, by Jorge Mitre, pub- 
lisher of La Nacion. The entire diplo- 
matic corps, including Hon. John W. 
Riddle, United States Ambassador; Hon. 
Romulo Naon, former Argentine Ambas- 
sador to the United States, and repre- 
sentatives. from the Brazilian, Peruvian 
and ‘Chilean Embassies and Legations, as 
well as journalists of Buenos Aires were 
present. 


SCALED RATES—AND ADDED VOLUME 
FOR THE CLASSIFIED MEDIUM 


HE se'ling of multiple-insertion ads is one of the big steps 

in building lineage for a classified medium. 
And the secret of promoting multiple insertions, Mr. Smith 
believes, is in the correct scaling of the newspaper’s rates for 
three and seven time orders and for daily lineage contracts 


throughout the year. 


“The Rate’s the Thing—In Selling Multiple Insertions,” is 
the title of his article for next week. In it he brings out some 
highly important points of successful classified promotion. 


ers. The “product” a newspaper has to 
sell in its classifed advertising is this 
combined service-to-readers-and-advertis- 
ers. And, just as this is kept up to a 
standard of convenience and all-around 
usefulness, it will give the sort of service 
to the circulation of the newspaper that 
will bui‘d iasting good will and patronage 
for it. 

The reader who turns to the classified 
section to satisfy a need and ‘finds it easy 
to locate the offers he wants, who finds 
the various propositions well and truth- 
fully described, and who is able to get 
what he wants through the ad that most 
appeals to him, that reader is going to 
turn more and more frequently to these 
classified columns as different needs arise. 
And, more than that, he is going to tell 
his friends about the satisfaction and econ- 
omy he has found through reading these 
classified ads. Multiply this instance by 
five hundred or a thousand and then 
keep on multiplying it as more and more 
readers begin to pass the word along to 
their friends, and we get an idea of the 
power of genuine classifed advertising 
service to build the sure dominance of a 
medium in the minds of a community. 

The same thing is true, perhaps even 
more so, of classifhed advertisers. Results 
obtained for them mean recommendations 
given ‘by them to their friends. A printea 
result story eaich day is a splendid means 
of promoting advertiser-patronage, but 
in addition to that, there is the possibility 
of having hundreds and hundreds of un- 
printed stories of results told by adver- 
tisers to other people of the city, who, in 
turn, will become advertisers in the med- 
ium on the strength of these good words. 

The service given by solicitors and ad- 
takers in selling the right kind of classi- 
fied ads is the real source of the finest ad- 
vertising that a medium can have. When 
the claims and the standards set forth 
in the newspaper’s promotion publicity are 
backed up by the actual service that 
readers find when they turn to the class- 
ifed columns, then the newspaper is suc- 
cessfully advertising and successfully pro- 
moting its medium as a public utility in 
its city. 


Mayfield Pleads Guilty to Libel 


Col. Billie Mayfield, publisher of a 
weekly paper at Houston, Tex., an un- 
successful candidate for lieutenant gover- 
nor in the last Texas election, recently 
pleaded guilty at Columbus, Tex., to a 
charge of libel in connection with an 
article about State Representative Joseph 
Frnka. Mayfield was fined $500. He 


LIBEL BILL INTRODUCED 


Virginia Legislature Considering New 
Drastic Regulations 
Ricumonp, Va., Feb. 21.—Delegate 
Charles Henry Smith, of Alexandria, has 


introduced in the House of Delegates of 
Virginia a drastic bill concerning the 


‘publication in newspapers, magazines or 


periodicals of criminal libel. The bill 
provides : 

That any publisher, editor, reporter or 
other person in connection with or writing 
for any newspaper, magazine, or other 
periodical, who publishes or causes to be 
published, a malicious libel, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and on conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine not 
exceeding $5,000, or imprisonment in jail 


for a period not exceeding one year, or 


by both fine and imprisonment. 

In case of a corporation, punishment 
shall be by fine, but the prosecution or 
conviction of any such corporation here- 
under shall in no wise affect the prosecu- 
tion or conviction, upon a charge arising 
out of the same publication, of any natu- 
ral person who writes for or is an em- 
ploye of the said corporation, or who 
procures the publication of said libel by 
it. 


Franklin Statue to Vassar 


The statue of Benjamin Franklin, for- 
merly on the Harper Building, New 
York, has been presented to Burgess 
Johnson, associate professor of English 
at Vassar College, who announced this 
week it would be placed in the publica- 
tion office of the institution. This office 
also contains 2 old hand presses, one of 
which, used to publish an account of 
Lincoln’s death, was presented Professor 
Johnson by the Albany (N. Y.) Argus. 


New Daily for Indianapolis 


Indianapolis will have a new morning 
newspaper not later than March 15, is 
was announced Feb. 20. Milton Elrod 
has resigned as head of the Bureau of 
Education of the Ku Klux Klan to be- 
come its managing editor. It will be 
independent in politics, and is said to 
be financed for its first year. 


Italian Newspaper Man Shot 


Nicolas Buonservici, correspondent of 
Mussolini’s newspaper,~Popolo D’Italia, 
was shot in the head by an Anarchist 
posing as a waiter in a Paris restaurant, 
Feb. 20. 


. 


BOND NAMED N. Y. POST 
MANAGING EDITOR ~ 


Former Public Ledger Junior “ME” 
Succeeds Puckette—Morse, News 
Editor, and Haywood, Tele- 

graph Editor Out | 


Merritt Bond, who was junior manag, 
ing editor of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, became managing editor of the 
New York Evening Post, Feb. 18, sue. 
ceeding Charles McD. Puckette. The ap. 
pointment was made by David S. Smiley, 
editor of the Post and the Public Ledger, 
both newspapers owned by Cyrus H. K, 
Curtis. 

Samuel Morse, news editor, and Walter 
B. Haywood, telegraph editor, also left 
the Post this week. Their successors 
have not yet been named. 

Bond’s new New York position is his 
first outside\of Philadelphia, where he 
commenced as reporter on the Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin, in 1905, shortly 
after leaving the University of Dela- 
ware. He is 38 years of age. Puckette, 
whom he replaces, has been associated 
with the Evening Post since 1908, and 
was managing editor since Jan. 1, 1918, 
He has no plans for the future. 

After a short time on the street for 
the Evening Bulletin, Bond went to the 
copy desk of that newspaper. In 1917, 
he went over to the Evening Public 
Ledger, becoming assistant city editor, 
This position he held 4 years, and then 
was appointed city editor. When last 
year the morning and evening editions 
of the Public Ledger were made one 
newspaper, Bond was promoted to junior 
managing editor, with supervision over 
the Evening Public Ledger. 

Epitor & PuBLisHER interviewed Bond 
on his first day in New York. Slight of 
build, with mild blue eyes, light hair, 
and a pleasant smile, he is a genial sort, 
To him the change to New York is ve 
much an experiment. 

“It has pleased me to find out already 
that several of New York’s newspaper 
men weren’t born in this city,” he said, 
with a smile. “Perhaps a man from the 
country can make a success here. 

“After all, newspapering is about the 
same everywhere. What we want to get 
is all the news accurately. But still it is 
going to be quite an experiment for me, 
an experiment which, I think, I am going 
to enjoy very much.” 

Despite the experimental aspect of his 
sudden shift from the City of Brotherly 
Love to Gay Gotham (he had no idea he 
was slated for the New York position, 
he said, before Feb. 14), Bond has cer- 
tain definite ideas in mind. 

He intends to pay more attention to 
local news, although not at the expense. 
of Washington or foreign copy. New 
Yorkers, the same as natives of other 
cities, he thinks, must like to see them- 
selves and their neighbors in the news. 

Puckette came to New York City 16 
years ago from Sewanee; Tenn. He 
graduated from the University of the 
South, Sewanee, in 1908, with A. B. and 
M. A. degrees. He represents the third 
generation of a family of crusading jour- 
nalists. 

‘Starting as reporter on the Evening | 
Post, Puckette was, for a while, on the 
sporting staff of that newspaper. Dur-— 
ing one summer he held the position of | 
assistant editor of the Nation. Finally 
he was appointed assistant city editor of 
the Evening Post, which position he held 
one week, being immediately promoted to 
city editor, After a year as citv editor, 
be hecame assistant managing editor, and 
m 1918 managing editor. 


Abbott Hits Yellow Press 


Advertisers are turning’ more to class 
readers and less to mass readers, Willis | 
J. Abbot, editor, of the Christian Science | 
Monitor declared. addressing the Los. 
Angeles (Cal.) City Club recently. In 
his speech he decried vellow journalism 
and maintained circulation gained by | 
sensationalism at tremendous cost does 
not pay in the long run. He said ad- 
vertising columns are infinitely cleaner 
than they were 15 years ago. ' 


Editor 


Some- 


thing 


Finer 


coaPublisher, for. February 72.3, 


YEAR AGO almost’ 4,000 
readers of the Coloroto 
Magazine Section of the 
Chicago Sunday Tribune 

told us what they thought of it. 
From them we learned that the 
news photo surpasses all other fea- 
tures in popular interest. There- 
fore, we are going to publish 
more and better news photos in 
a new 


Picture Section 


On April 6th the Coloroto Maga- 
zine Section of The Sunday 
Tribune will be discontinued and 
its place taken by The Picture 
Section, to consist entirely of 
news photos and advertisements, 
printed in rotogravure. Its page 
size will be about double the size 
of the present page. 


Lower ‘Rates 
On a Milline basis, the page rate 


of the new Picture Section of 
The Sunday Tribune is exceed- 
ingly low. For one-color roto- 
gravure, the cost per Milline is 
$2.06. The New York Times 


rotogravure costs, per Milline, 


$3.43. For Coloroto (four-color 
rotogravure) the cost per Mil- 
line for the new Picture Section 
is $2.64. Compare this with 
Ladies’ Home Journal color — 
which is $8.08 per Milline! 


Better ‘Printing 


The new Picture Section will be 
printed on high finish paper, which 
combined with The Tribune’s 
perfected process for printing four 
colors from copper rotogravure 
cylinders, will make available the 
finest color presentation ever of- 
fered to advertisers in a newspaper. 


cA Remarkable Buy! 


Here is unprecedented oppor- 
tunity for smashing, dominating 
color copy—an opportunity to 
buy newspaper advertising— 
with high return-velocity—with 
magazine color presentation — 
with assured position in the most 
eagerly read part of The Chicago 
Sunday Tribune! 


Market and Medium 


The Chicago Territory, Zoné 7, 
overshadows every other zone in 
point of desirability as a market. 
And The Chicago Sunday Tribune 
overshadows every other medium 
—weekly or monthly —as a sell- 
ing influence in this market. Its 
900,000 circulation performs an 
unparalleled feat. Consider: 


168 cities of more than 5,000 pop- 
ulation, 334 towns of 1,000 to 
5,000 population, 562 villages 
of less than 1,000 population — 


In these villages, towns, cities, total- 
ing 1,064 communities, from oné« 
fifth to four-fifths of the families 
read The Chicago Sunday Tribune 
regularly ! 


And investigation has shown that 
practically every member of every 
family makes a special point of 
reading the rotogravure section. 


“a w SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
Le 96 Ce Ly 7 6 90006" The Chicago Tribune maintaine 
a special service department for 


Coloroto advertisers. Inqury 
is invited from advertiser or 
agency. 
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NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT WORK ; 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


Exclusive Editor & Publisher Photo 


“Get Good Men and Leave Them Alone,’-—KEATS SPEED, 


ecg ET a lot of good men around you 
and keep out of their way.” 

Keats Speed, managing editor, New 
York Herald, thus summed up his posi- 
tion. 

“This is particularly true of managing 
editors for metropolitan evening news- 
papers,” he qualified. “On a morning 
newspaper, where the game is not so fast, 
there is, of course, more detail to be at- 
tended to.” 

Speed, who will be 45 next September 
and looks much younger, is a real news- 
paper man. He is no believer in the 
after-dinner horn blower. He doesn’t sit 
back and talk of the “good old days.” 

“The newspaper game today is just 
filled with good men,” he continued. “It 
isn’t a hard job to pick them. The trouble 
lies in getting the best. In fact, there 
are so many good newspaper men around 
that the question is one of elimination, 
not choice. 

“People are always talking about the 
old days, when, they say, times were so 
much better. I don’t agree with them. 

“Prize fighters, baseball players, and 
newspaper men are better today than 
they were one year or twenty-five years 
ago.” 

And members of the Herald staff will 
tell you a certain Keats Speed is one of 
the best, when reference is to the news- 
paper men. 

Speed bases his optimism on the im- 
provement in news-gathering and news 
writers on 25 years’ experience. After 
attending the University of Virginia and 
the Central University of Kentucky he 
decided newspapering would be his pro- 
fession. 

In those “good old days” to get a start, 
he had to work 6 months on the Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Post, with a pay envelope 
which contained a flock of zeros. After 
this test, he was given $10 a week. 
Irvin Cobb, who was on the same paper 
at the same time, went Speed $2 better. 

Such was journalism in the South in 
1899. Speed decided to move to a cooler 
climate, and first picked Philadelphia, 
where he became a reporter for the 
Philadelphia North American. 

Then he came to New York, working 
first for the World and then for the 
Morning Telegraph. On the latter news- 
paper, he won his first desk position, that 
of city editor. 

For a while he was dramatic editor of 
the old Daily News, then owned by Frank 


Munsey. In 1904, Hearst took him away 
from Munsey and put him to work on his 
Evening Journal, of which, after 3 years, 
he was appointed managing editor. 
Speed’s Hearst association lasted alto- 
gether 10 years, the last 2 of which saw 
him editor in charge of the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Georgian. 

In 1914, Mr. Munsey brought Mr. 
Speed back to New York and made him 
managing editor of the New York Press. 

These last 10 years have been for Keats 
Speed one newspaper merger after an- 
other. He has directed the merging of 
the editorial departments on 4 different 
occasions, the last being that of the New 
York Telegram and Evening Mail, the 
work of which he completed this week. 
His first was when Mr. Munsey merged 
the New York Press with the Sun. Next 
came in 1920 the Sun and Herald deal, 
from which he emerged as managing 
editor of the Herald. He played an im- 
portant part also in the merger of the 
Sun and Globe in 1923. 

After having so long been a cog in the 
machinery of Munsey invention, which 
makes strong newspapers out of weak 
ones, Speed is a firm believer in. the 
system, 

“New York’s evening newspapers are 
in better shape now than they have ever 
been,’ was his comment, an echo of the 


242,607 


That was the average net 
paid daily circulation of The 
Baltimore Sun (morning 
and evening) for the month 
of January, 1924—a gain of 
13,497 average net paid 
daily over January, 1923. 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE 


Morning 


SUN 


Evening Sunday 


sentiments expressed by the proprietor of 
his newspaper. 

His advice to the younger generation 
of newspaper men, whom he admires so 
much, is “keep away from New York.” 

“You can get the best experience in 
newspaper work on the small town news- 
paper,” he declared. “I came to New 
York after the grind in Louisville, and, 
let me remind you, newspaper work in 
New York in 1899 was small town stuff.” 


IMBER TO CHANGE CHRONICLE 


Will Sell London Daily’s Front Page 
to Advertisers 


By Herperr C. Rivout 
(London Editor, Epiror & PuprtsHeEr) 


Horace S. Imber had only been in ac- 
tive control of the London Daily Chron- 
icle for 18 hours when I met him to ask 
what his plans were for the paper. 

He told me that it had already been 
arranged for the paper to be changed in 
style. The front page, at present devoted 
to news, will be given over to display 
advertisements, Monday and Tuesday for 
drapery and store: advertising, and the 
other days of the week for commercial 
advertising. The back page will be a pic- 
ture page. 

The rate for the front page will be 
2,500, normal exchange; the existing 
rate card will stand for the present. The 
size of the page will be enlarged to pro- 
vide better display areas. 

The changes here announced become 
effective from March 17 and, although 
not officially made known, they have b:en 
welcomed by space-users to such an ex- 
tent that Mr. Imber tells me he has al- 
ready booked over a hundred whole fri-nt 
pages for advertisers. 


The Daily Chronicle circulation is just 
under 1,000,000 at present, but the circu- 
lation boosting plans are now in process 
of formation. 


Accounts Short, Editor Suicides 


Albert Whitney, editor of the Eckley 
(Col.) Tribune and town clerk of Eck- 
ley, committed suicide recently following 
disclosure of an $850 shortage in his ac- 
counts. Whitney bought the Tribune a_ 
few months ago from R, P. Mathews, 
now editor of the Weldona (Col.) Trib- 
une. The deceased is survived by a wife 
and two children. 


“Thirty”’ for Utica Globe 


The Utica Saturday Globe has ceased 
publication, and “30” has been written 
on the career of an illustrated weekly 
newspaper that was famous as well as 
prosperous in its best idays. At one 
time, in the early 90’s its circulation 
attained 300,000 and it sold in Canada 
and various other parts of the continent. 
It was a 5-cent paper containing fea- 
tures, news and pictures; editions being 
printed nearly every day of the week. 
for various sections of the country. It 
wa’ founded in 1881 by two brothers, 
Thomas F. and William T. Baker, resi- 
dents of Utica, one a printer, the other 
a marble cutter. 


N. Y. News Opens Engraving Plant 


New York Daily News has opened and 
is now operating its own photo-engraving 
plant on the fifth floor of the News build- 
ing. Thomas S. Fuller, formerly con- 
nected with the photo-engraving depart- 
ment of the Chicago Tribune, is foreman, 
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Forty Wholesale Grocers 
and One Newspaper! 


What does it cost you to get one efficient whole- 
sale grocer to stock and push your line, Mr. Food 


Product Manufacturer? 


Multiply it by forty. 


Then consider that Cincinnati offers you the ser- 
vices of forty of the strongest wholesale dis- 
tributing organizations in the country, with blanket 
service over a market that comprises the richest 
industrial, agricultural and mining region in the 


United States. 
Better than that! 


Cincinnati offers you access to 


these forty through one medium that controls the 
buying habits of the retailers as well as the con- 
sumers who set the pace for this market. 


Where will you find another trading center in which 
your advertising and selling appropriation can 
accomplish so much with so little waste? 


That The Times-Star is bought for its advertising 
information as well as for its editorial and news 
features is attested by the fact that, for sixteen 
consecutive years it has carried more local and 
national display advertising than any other news- 


paper in its field. 


In 1923 this paper published 


4,852,337 lines of display advertising more than both 
morning papers combined carried during the same 
days, and 4,481,358 lines more than the second 


evening paper. 


Write for market information relative to your 


product. 


CINCINNATI TIMES:STAR 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 


C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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—you can theorize ad lib. 


—but 


—eventually you will come back 
to the simple truth that con- 
sumer advertising mediums 
should be so selected as to 
reach the greatest number of 
prospects in territories where 


your goods are on sale. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


Chicago Atlanta 
a3 8 New York < 
Kansas San Francisco 


ee 
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Serial Advertisement No. 74. 


Among the tests given all data received 
and issued from our offices are: Is it 
accurate? Is it complete? What 1s 
the authority? What is the date? 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
58 West 40th Street, New York City 
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AT 26 JOHNSTON IS SPACE BUYER AND 
SECRETARY, PHILIP RITTER COMPANY 


By ROSALIE ARMISTEAD HIGGINS 


J QHN HAROLD JOHNSTON, secre- 
tary and space buyer of the Philip 
Ritter Company, New York, began as- 
suming responsi- 
bilities at an early 
age, and that is 
probably the rea- 
son why at the 
age of 26 he 
holds his present 
position. Mr. 
Johnston was 
born in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Aug. 
2, 1898, and at 
the age of 10 
moved ‘with his 
parents to Ridge- 
wood, N. J. He 
attended public 
school. It was 
his ambition to gd to college, but if he 
went, it was necessary for him to work 
his way through. But that did not dis- 
courage him, and he found numerous 
ways in which to earn expenses. For 
more than a year he worked every night 
from 7 to 11 and one night a week from 
7 in the evening to 7 o’clock the next 
morning, for the sum of 20 cents an 
hour. This position was in a large plant 
where surgical dressings were manufac- 
tured and shipped. Not very interesting 
work, one might suppose, but according 
to Mr. Johnston it taught him many les- 
sons which have since been valuable to 
him, and more than that, it gave him 
the money to pursue his favorite study of 
chemistry, in which he was specializing. 
He was graduated from Rutgers College, 
New Brunswick, N. J., in 1920 and from 
the standpoint of scholarship, was sixth 
in a class of 206. When asked how he 
accomplished such a record, and when 
he studied, when he worked every night, 
Mr. Johnston replied he lived entirely 
by schedule and never wasted a minute. 
“When I knew I had a French lesson 
to learn and had but half an hour to 
do it, I learned it. Every night, after 
I finished work, I made out a written 
program ‘for the next day. I found it a 
system that worked splendidly. It is 
surprising how much one can do in a 
short space of time, if he knows he 
has to.” 
In the summer of 1920, Mr. Johnston 
entered the Philip Ritter Company. 
While in college, Mr. Johnston had 
formed a warm friendship with Philip 
Ritter, Jr, son of the founder of the 
Philip Ritter Agency. Young Ritter saw 
in his friend good material for an ad- 
vertising man. Due to his interest and 
persuasion, Mr. Johnston consented to 
lay aside his chemistry for a time any- 
way, and try the advertising profession. 
In the summer of 1920 he entered the 
Philip Ritter Company as assistant to 
John S. Norton, secretary of the com- 
pany. In 1921, Mr. Norton and Mr. 
Johnston established a space buying de- 
partment, and in September, 1922 Mr. 
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A New 


Service! 


complete. 
And, in: -addition; 


chart for your .readers, 


SATISFACTION 


DAILY 
RADIO PROGRAMS 


from ONE central source can now be obtained by newspapers. 
Set in galley form, with late daily telegraphed. changes from all 
popular broadcasting stations, ready for you to linotype. 

And on . Fridays, a: complete’ program of. over 50 American 
stations and several foreign for the full week in advance, classi- 
fied by hours—the most approved system; authentic, absolutely 


( the latest and most complete Tabulated 
Directory of 600 broadcasting stations, in matrix form. Gives 
full data of-¢apacity and programs. A useful, handy reference 


Johnston succeeded him as space buyer 
and secretary of the company. 

When his youth was commented upon, 
Mr. Johnston smilingly remarked that it 
was responsible for some amusing ex- 
periences. 

“The first year I was space buyer a 
representative of a large Southern news- 
paper came into our office and asked for 
the space buyer. I remarked I was the 
man he was looking for, and he chatted 
with me for a few moments, and then 
said he would like to see one of the men 
in charge. I persuaded him that such 
was the case, and we had a very satis- 
factory conversation,” 

Mr. Johnston has some very definite 
views on the relation between the agency 
and the publisher, and thinks it should be 
on a different basis than exists at the 
present time, since each is dependent on 
the other for his existence. 

“Publishers’ representatives do not 
appreciate the agency problems,” said 
Mr. Johnston, “too many representatives 
are simply order takers. They have no 
constructive plan to offer. They know 
a list is being made up and all they are 
interested in is getting the ‘business for 
their publishers. They do not have the 
interest of the client in mind. Or, after 
the list is made up, they see the copy in 
a newspaper im some nearby city, and 
think they should have the copy too, 
again failing to take into consideration 
the general plan of the client.” 

“What kind of representatives do you 
like to see?” Mr. Johnston was asked. 

“The agency studies the product or 
service in order to determine the advan- 
tages and disadvantages inherent in the 
Product itself, its relation to competition, 
its present and potential market, distribu- 
tion, sales, etc. A definite plan is then 
made. After it has been adopted, the 
publisher’s representative comes into the 
picture. The agency welcomes a repre- 
sentative who can appreciate the adver- 
tising and sales policy of the client from 
the national viewpoint and who can con- 
tribute something definite and worth while 
to the solution. We like to talk to con- 
structive advertising men, rather than 
lightweight order takers. 7 

“There are men selling advertising to- 
day who are destructive influences in the 
field. They may think they are not treat- 
ed fairly in some agencv with the result 
that they suggest to some other. agency 
that the account is not being handled 
properly, and that an agency solicitation 
is in order. All they are interested in_is 
increased lineage and the best welfare of 
the manufacturer is not considered. Some 
of these men cannot be trusted with more 
or less confidential information. A lot 
of irresponsible and destructive gossip 


could be nipped in the bud if the repre- _}_ 
sentatives would not sive it circulation.” ~ 


“What can the agency do to improve 
its contact with publishers?” Mr. John- 
ston was asked. we : 

“The space buyer is interested in learn- 


Big Step 
Forward! 


COMPLETE SERVICE $1.00 PER DAILY 
No subscription for less than three months 
($1.50 if Over 50,000 Circulation) 


GUARANTEED 


RADIO PROGRAMS AS SOCIATION Gotham National Bank Building 


The Broadcasters’ Clearing. House 


Columbus Circle, NEW YORK 


ing of anything that will help his client. 
This means that he should always be 
ready to listen to a worth-while solicita- 
tion. It is foolish for any man to be- 
lieve that he knows everything about any 
given local situation. He should always 
be available, within reasonable limits of 
course, for consultation with representa- 
tives. 

“The space buyer should be a man in 
authority. That is, he should actually 
make up lists and not merely be a buffer 
for the account executive or some one 
else in the agency. This man’s sole duty 
should be to keep in touch with pub- 
lishers’ representatives and publication 
values, for in this way the publishers’ 
representatives would know that he is 
not wasting his time, and the agency 
would secure the best results because 
they would not be depending upon per- 
sonal preferences of men for publications, 
nor would they be depending on hunches 
or personal friendships. 

“The space buyer should be fair and 
impartial and he should have patience. 
All the representative can hope for is the 
opportunity to present his story. He is 
entitled to a fair hearing and he should 
know that his story will receive honest 
and impartial consideration. 

“If publishers’ representatives would 
make a bigger effort to understand the 
problems of the agency, and if the agen- 
cies would likewise make a greater ef- 
fort to treat publishers’ representatives 
more fairly and courteously, we believe 
that the resultant good for the profes- 
sion in general will be worth the effort.” 

In addition to his work, Mr. Johnston 
is very loyal to his Alma Mater and to 
his fraternity, Pi Kappa Alpha, 


ceiving t 
is god-father to hundreds of amateur 
teams scattered over America. 


F oster’s 


JOHN B. FOSTER John 


forecast 


Foster will write from the Southern 


training 


during March. 


The Consolidated 


Who’s Who in the 
CONSOLIDATED PRESS 


JOHN B. FOSTER, who 


He not only helped to compile the 
rules of the game when professional 
sport was in its infancy but he has also 
been sought as advisor and counsellor. 
Erom big leagues to corner lots John 


=fivial authority. 


statistics—the record, fitness and possi- 
bilities of every player of note in 
America, 


He tells his millions of readers what 
the shifting of players means, why the 
umpire was right or wrong, why the 
team’s chances are lessened or increased 
by the addition or dropping of a player. 


His dispatches from the camps last 
year were voted by sporting editors as 
containing a most complete and correct 


Executive Offices, Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C. 


FORESHADOWED EVENTS 


Feb. 23—Women’s Press Club of 
New York, Juncheon, Hotel 
Astor, New York. 


Feb. 25—New York Employing 
Printers’ Dinner, Hotel Astor, 
New York. 

March 3—Pittsburgh Advertising 


Club celebration and entertain- 
ment, Pittsburgh Athletic Club. 


a 
World Wide Corporation Elects 


World Wide Advertising Corporation, 
New York, has elected the following di- 
rectors: Emil Maurice Scholz, S. H. 
Somerton, Miss E. M. Majer, E. M. Cam- 


eron, S. P. Booth, W. G. Fallon and 


Miss N. D. Prendergast. The directors 
elected the following officers: Emil Mau- 
rice Scholz, president; S. H. Somerton, 
senior vice-president ; W. G. Fallon, vice- 
president; H. W. ‘Moore, vice-president ; 
u. W. Kennedy, treasurer; Miss E. M 
Majer, assistant treasurer and assistant 
secretary; J. W. Dickey, secretary. 


Seidman Launches Own Agency 


Nathan H. Seidman, who recently re- 
signed as president of the American As- 
sociation of Foreign Language News- 
papers, has formed a new foreign lan- 
guage special advertising agency, the 
Inter-Racial Press of America, Inc. : 


writes a daily baseball dis- 
patch for the newspapers re- 
he Consolidated Press service, 


name is known as that of a 


B. Foster knows baseball 


of the 1923 season. John B. 


camps of the big leagues 


Press Association 
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ONE OF THE FINEST AND BEST EQUIPPED NEWSPAPER PLANTS OF ITS SIZE IN AMERICA 


DANVILLE, VIRGINIA 


REGISTER AND BEL. 


(Founded 1847) MORNING—EVENING—SUNDAY (Founded 1899) 


Member Associated Press Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


METROPOLITAN FEATURES 


Consolidated Press, N. E. A. Service, Chicago Tribune Fiction and Fea- 
tures, N. Y. World Features, “The Gumps,” ‘Bringing Up Father, 
“Barney Google,” “Polly and Her Pals,”’ “Gasoline Alley,” “Mutt & Jeff,” 


and twelve other leading comics. 


LEADERS IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING 


Circulation DANVILLE Advertising Lineage 


Foreign 
ee eran Berets 1 2BOO er A oe ee a 1923... 5,274,970 - 1,554,742 
Sunday Register . . - 8,300 Te ee TLL Werld and. sells 1922... 4,907,756 1,262,296 


; ndi annually 40,000,000 pounds—a Fi - 
(A.B.C. Audit 6 mos. e ding Sept. 30, 1923) $10,000,000 cathudrou. Larpeat 367,214 292,446 


10.62% INCREASE over 1922 Cotton Mills in South with INCREASE 7.28% —23.16% 


$125,000.00 weekly payroll. 


ADVERTISING RATE 5c per agate line flat 


Combination rate covering morning and evening or evening and Sunday 


Trade Surveys MERCHANDISING SERVICE DEPARTMENT Efficient Co-operation 
DANVILLE REGISTER and BEE 
Rorer A. James, Jr., Owner and Publisher H. B. Trundle, Business Manager 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
Chas. H. Eddy Co., New York—Boston—Chicago Geo. M. Kohn, Inc., Atlanta 
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Obituary 


HARLES W. BOVARD, 82, father 

of O. K. Bovard, managing editor of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, died at his 
home in St. Louis recently. The elder 
Bovard was connected with the Post- 
Dispatch for many years, holding the post 
of telegraph editor at the time of his re- 
tirement at the age of 60. 

D. Howarp O’SHea, reporter for the 
Hackensack (N. J.) Record and the 
Rutherford (N. J.) Republican, died 
Feb. 13, in Hackensack. 

WititaM A, Giimpse, 50, associate edi- 
tor, Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph, died 
Feb. 8, after a week’s illness. He had 
been with the Pantagraph a third of a 
century, as reporter, telegraph editor and 
finally head of the corps of rural corre- 
spondents. 

Joun A. Rute, 67, a resident of Cin- 
cinnati, O., a Democratic leader in that 
state and for years a political writer for 
the Cincinnati Enquirer, died Feb. 11, at 
the home of his son in Aurora, Il. 

W. G. Bennecc, 70, a Rockford, IIL, 
newspaperman for many years, died Feb. 
14, at his home in Austin, III. 

James F. Frost, 39, employed in the 
mechanical department, San Francisco 
Examiner, died suddenly Feb. 8. He was 
gassed in the World War. 

Gerorce Dietricu, first pressman of the 
Buffalo (N. Y.) News, when it was es- 
tablished in 1880, died recently at his 
home in Buffalo. 

Dr. FRANKLIN C. Gram, former city 
editor, Buffalo (N. Y.) Times, and more 
recently registrar of vital statistics of the 
Buffalo health department, died recently. 


Francis L. Batpwin, 60, editor and 


publisher of the Escanaba (Mich.) Jour- 
nal, a weekly newspaper, died suddenly 
while walking to his office. 

Tuomas Hence, 49, of the Burlington 


“Singularly 
Complete” 


The New York Times is 
in my personal judgment 
America’s greatest news- 
paper for the following 
reasons; 

It has no 
inane and sad 
humor. 

It prints the full text of 
almost all important docu- 
ments and utterances of 
public men both here and 


comics, those 
attempts at 


abroad. It does not sat- 
isfy itself with mere ex- 
cerpts or inadequate and 


partial summaries. 
It covers in a singularly 


complete way all of the 
important news of the 
world and fpportions its 


space usually on the basis 
of the intrinsic importance 
of the news. For example, 
during the last two or 
three. years’ itS “Russian 
correspondent, Mr. Duranty, 
has given the most illumi- 
nating accounts of all phases 
of Russian developments, 


In short, The New York 
Times is “file copy” for all 
those who wish to follow 
intelligently the news of the 
world. 


James G. McDonald, 
Chairman of the Foreign 
Policy Association, Hotel 
Astor, Saturday, Febru- 
ary 2, 1924. 


(Ia.) Gazette staff, died Feb. 11. He 
was taken to the hospital suffering from 
pneumonia and while delirious plunged 
through an open window and fell 25 feet. 
He was a veteran of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. 

GrorceE Lanr Maurer, 33, vice presi- 
dent of the Charles W. Hoyt Company, 
Inc., advertising agency, died in New 
York, Feb. 18. 

Freperick F, HoucGuton, 66, proof- 
reader, New York Telegram and Eve- 
aing Mail, died at Delmar, N. Y., Feb. 18. 
He has been employed as a proofreader 
by the Evening Mail for 25 years and 
when that newspaper was consolidated 
with the Evening Telegram he retained 
his old position. 

Hay Strarrorp Strap, 49, telegraph 
editor, Montreal Star, died Feb. 19, at 
Montreal General Hospital, after several 
months’ illness. 

NorMAN WALKER PENFIELD, 66, pro- 
prietor Pictorial News Company, New 
York, and former newspaper man, died 
Feb. 20 in Stamford, Conn. 
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BIG YEAR FOR INTERTYPE 


Annual Report Shows $966,190 Net 
Profits Made in 1923 


Annual report of the Intertype Corpo- 
ration for 1923 shows a net income of 
$1,956,098 and net profits of $966,190, after 
depreciation interest and other deductions. 

“More machines, matrices and supplies 
were manufactured and shipped to cus- 
tomers during 1923 than in any previous 
year,” H. R. Swartz, president of the 
company said in a statement to stock- 
holders. 

The general balance sheet on Dec. 31, 
1923, shows net current and working as- 
sets of $5,628,550, against net current lia- 
bilities of $606,373. There was a general 
surplus of $2,087,264. 


Pearson Before Trade Commission 


A. C. Pearson, publisher of the Dry 
Goods Economist, took the stand this 
week before the Federal Trade Commis- 


ARE TRAINED TO A DEGREE 
BEYOND WHICH IT WOULD 
BE DIFFICLELT sFORDANY 
GROUP OF MECHANICS TO 
GO * A MAJORITY OF OUR 
MECHANICS HAVE BEEN 
WITH US FROM FIVE TO 
FIFTEEN YEARS « » SOME 
TWENTY * SOME TWENTY 
FIVE * AND QUITE A NUMBER 
THIRTY YEARS « « 
GOSS PRINTING PRESS 
COMPANY *« CHICAGO. ILL. 
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PREVAILED SERVE TO DRAW AND HOLD THE 
COUNTRY 
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sion, which is hearing testimony in New. 
York in connection with an “amended | 
complaint” of alleged unfair practices in. 
the photo-engraving industry. Hearings 
started February 18 and were still jp. 
progress when Eprror & PusLisHER went 


to press. It is expected union leaders will 
be called next week. 


Kwapil to New York Evening Post 


Joseph F. Kwapil, librarian of the Phil. | 


adelphia Public Ledger, came to New 


York this week to take charge of the | 
library and files of the New York Eve- | 


ning Post. He will spend part of his 
time in New York and part in Phila- 
delphia. 


Offers to Fight Tuberculosis 


Lord Atholstan, publisher of the Mon- 
treal (Quebec) Star has offered to pro- 
vide $500,000 
Montreal if the Quebec government will 
“thoroughly clean up” the present tuber- 
culosis situation. 
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The Herald-Post Company 


of Louisville, Kentucky 


Announces 


|| ‘The Louisville Herald 


| Continued as a Morning Newspaper 


The Louisville Post 


Continued as an Evening Newspaper 


The Sunday Herald-Post 


A Combined Sunday Newspaper 


Contract rate for each of the three papers O 
separately ....-  & 


Combination contract rate for the Louisville 1 A 
Herald and the Louisville Post. '& 


: Combination contract rate for the Sunday 1 5 
Herald-Post and the Louisville Post...  & 


The rate on the two dailies 


Based on 86,000 


is 1/, of a cent per 1000 circulation, the lowest rate for any 
Louisville Newspapers 


Sunday Circulation 60,000 


THE KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Has Been Appointed NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENT. ‘ATIVES. 
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ON LONDON PROGRAM 


New York Times Manager to Talk on 
American Newspaper Develop- 
ment—Pacific Coast Owner 


on Tabloid 


St. Louts, Feb, 19—Louis Wiley, 
business manager of the New York 
Times, and Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., of 
Los Angeles, Cal., 
president of Van- 
derbilt Newspa- 
pers, Inc., will be 
two of the princi- 
pal speakers on 
the program of 
the convention of 
the Associated 
Advertising Clubs 
of the World, to 
be held in London, 
England, July 16- 
17, 1924. An- 
nouncement of the 
acceptances of 
Messrs. Wiley 
and Vanderbilt 
was made in St. Louis by George M. 
Burbach, chairman of the program com- 
mittee of the Newspaper Departmental, 
Jha AN (VANE 

Mr. Burbach, who is advertising man- 
ager of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, said 
he is in correspondence with other distin- 
guished representatives of American jour- 
nalism, as well as prominent advertisers, 
who have been chosen to address the 
London meeting. British and other for- 
eign representatives on the program will 
be chosen by the European committee and 
will include, it is understood, several ti- 
tled personages. 

“We desire to have as American repre- 
sentatives on this program outstanding 
men, who will not 


Lovis WILEY 


only have a mes- 
sage to deliver, 
but who will be a 
credit, to ors 
country,” Mr. 
Burbach said to- 
day. “Every man 
on the program 
must be an ace, 
for he will come 
up for compari- 
son with distin- 
guished _ British 
and French jour- 
nalists and other 
public men who 
will speak. 

“IT want to say the London convention 
will be the greatest gathering of adver- 
tising men and those interested in adver- 
tising ever held in the world. Lord 
Burnham says it will be the greatest as- 
sembly of business men that has ever met 
in Great Britain. 

“In every sense the convention will be 
international in its scope. Speakers of 
world-wide prominence from America, 
England, France and other parts of the 
continent will be on the programs of the 
general sessions and the departmentals. 

“We hope, on account of the promi- 
nence of the speakers and the importance 
of their messages, to arrange for the pub- 


C. VANDERBILT, Jr. 


The Chippewa Herald is the new 
paper this week. 


Furnished full page matrices, black alone, black 
and red, and black and three colors; or, as 
part of a printed comic section. 


HERALD-SUN SYNDICATE, 280 B’way, New York City 
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WILEY AND VANDERBILT (—_——_S : 


DENBY BREAKS THE NEWS TO THE NATION 


Washington corps gathers in Secretary’s office to h 
correspondent at Mr, Denby’s right, 


| 
| | 


cs 


ear him read announcement that he will leave the Cabinet, Carter Field, New York Tribune 
expresses disapproval of flashlight photographs by gently lowering his eyelids, 


lication of their addresses, so the world 
may preserve in permanent form the 
knowledge and experience thus recorded. 

“It is estimated that more than 1,500 
delegates, representing all branches of 
the newspaper industry, will attend the 
convention from the United States. In 
addition to the American contingent, dele- 
gates from all parts of the civilized world 
will be present. 

“The trip affords an unusual occasion 
to combine business with pleasure. It is 
an opportunity to take on ocean voyage 
and see Europe under most favorable 
conditions, as the London committee has 
well under way a splendid program of 
social entertainment.” 

Mr. Burbach said the subjects had not 
been definitely assigned, but in view of 
Mr. Wiley’s extensive and successful ex- 
perience in all branches of newspaper 
making, he would probably be asked to 
speak upon the development of the Ameri- 
can newspaper. Mr. Vanderbilt will dis- 
cuss the tabloid or illustrated newspaper, 
its origin, growth and possibilities. Other 
subjects of interest to the entire industry 
will be handled by men who are at the 
head of their class. 

Mr. Burbach’s committee is planning 
to have an American advertiser who has 
made a big success in Europe tell how he 
did it, while an English advertiser who is 
“putting it over” in this country, will also 
speak. 


Vanderbilt Appoints Ad Chief 


F. J. Reilley, for the past 4 years as- 
sistant advertising manager of the San 
Francisco Examiner, has been appointed 
advertising manager of the San Fran- 
cisco Illustrated Daily Herald, recently 
esemiened by Vanderbilt Newspapers, 
nc. 


ADDRESSES WANTED 


Letters addressed to the following 
names are being held at the office of 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER: Wallace 
Piper, F. J. Young, Regina Roth, 
Sam Little. 


Ly CRAWEORD YounG 


Chicago Printers’ Pay Raised 


Agreement was reached last week be- 
tween Chicago newspaper publishers and 
newspaper printers, increasing the lat- 
ter’s basic pay $3 per week and reduc- 
ing the work-week three hours. Hours 
are now 45 per week, with a scale of 
$58.20 days and $63 nights per week, 


Honor for Hambidge 
The Newspaper Club of New York 
will give a testimonial dinner early in 
April to Charles G. Hambidge, New 
York Times, who retires on May 1 from 


the presidency of the club, which he has 
held since its organization two years ago. 
The dinner will be in recognition of Mr, 
Hambidge’s share in developing an or- 
ganization which now numbers more than 
1,000 members, 


Editor Killed by Son 


J. M. McDowell, who was killed with 
his wife by their son Frank Feb. 20 at 
St. Petersburg, Fla., had been for 50 
years a Georgia and Florida newspaper 
man, at one time owning the De Kalb 


(Ga.) New Era, 


accessories. 


section. 


BOSTON 


San Francisco 


Radio Advertisers 


will find Rhode Island a live, powerful 
buying market for Radio sets and 


Much of the interest shown here is due to the 
support of Rhode Island’s Great Newspapers, 
THE PROVIDENCE JOURNAL and THE 
EVENING BULLETIN, 
formation and detailed programmes daily—and 
on Sundays a complete up-to-the-minute Radio 


During January, these papers carried 


78,693 Lines of Radio Advertising 


—sufhcient proof that Rhode Island people are 
interested in this absorbing subject. 


Advertisers who place their selling messages in 
these newspapers will be assured of the interested 
attention of the Rhode Island reading public. 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. J. 


Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY Co. 


NEW YORK 


R. J. BIDWELL Co. 


which publish live in- 


CHICAGO 


Los Angeles 
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Now Offering the Best 


'RADIO 


Tabloid Magazine 


—and it won’t cost you a cent 


ee 


We selected the best weekly radio tabloid magazine in New York City,—the supple- 
ment issued by one of the great New York City newspapers. 


Then we arranged with this newspaper to syndicate that magazine. 


It is now available. 


Complete proofs of the text contents of this magazine — six tabloid pages weekly — 
with mats of all illustrations, shipped once a week for publication Saturday or Sunday. 


You can use this material either in a separate tabloid or as part of your regular news- 
paper. 

This particular magazine added 30,000 to the Saturday circulation of the New York 
City paper publishing it and is bringing in pages of Radio advertising each week. Here’s 
a feature that will make money for your newspaper. 


The articles are written by the highest priced experts in America and are paid for at 
a figure many times the cost at which this material can be delivered to you. This material 
‘s the last word in authoritative, instructive and entertaining Radio Comment. 


Don’t delay in hooking up to this new source of newspaper revenue. 


Territories Now Closing 
Wire for Samples and Rate 


One upstate N. Y. publisher writes: 


75 ‘ e thi vont cost you I E “Th: : - : 

Here’s a feature that wont « - D A “This feature clinched the radio. cir- 
a cent because, in addition to build- culation we already had, added 5,000 
ing and holding circulation, it will i more and gave us a profit on the 


actually net you a profit from the 


whole proposition in increased ad- 
vertising revenue. Why shouldn't we 
want it?” 


ES 


A NEW YORK CORPORATION 


increased advertising revenue. 


NORRIS A. HUSE 


General Manager 


World Building New York City 


bo 
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THE MAJOR MARKETS OF AMERICA 


A New and Exclusive EDITOR & PUBLISHER Service 
to Space Buyers 


XVII—SAN JOSE—Where King Fruit Reigns 


By HARRY R. 


NE of the great drawbacks which, 

unfortunately cramps the style of 
statisticians along the Pacific Coast is the 
proximity of the Pacific Ocean. 

Were it not for this great body of 
water the “immediate vicinity” of Pacific 
Coast cities might be widened consider- 
ably, and it is «unfortunate that the 
matter of “trading territory” must be 
north, south and east, with no western 
area to rave over. 

The perusal of dope furnished by civic 
bodies reminds one of the immortal quo- 
tations ascribed to the late lamented 
Charles A. Dana, who is reported to have 
said: “There are three kinds of lies; lies, 
damned lies and statistics.” 

This thought is brought forward after 
a more or less careful perusal of a couple 
of booklets furnished by the San Jose 
California Chamber of Commerce, and 
issued to give “A Brief Summary of the 
Industrial Situation in San Jose and 
Vicinity.” 

The “vicinity” of San Jose, according 
to these booklets, extends no further 
north than the Canadian line; no further 
south than the Mexican line, and no fur- 
ther east than Pittsburgh, Pa., and we 
wonder why the compiler did not include 
New York, Newark and Jersey City. 

These booklets list lumber, oil, silver, 
gold, oranges, raisins, wheat and various 
other natural resources contained within 
the United States, and having no more 
to do with San Jose than with Lima, O., 
or Providence, R. I. 

In comparing distances between San 
Jose and “The Great Foreign Markets” 
with the distance between New York and 
the same great foreign markets, the 
“Great Foreign ‘Markets’ listed are 
Vladivostok, Shanghai, Hongkong, Man- 
ila, Batavia, Java and Sydney, Australia, 
all of which are closer to San Jose than 
they are to New York—but, through 
oversight, perhaps, no mention was made 
of Liverpool, London, Paris, Bremen or 
Havre—or, perhaps, by comparison they 
are only minor markets. 

The writer, however, has no quarrel 
with reports of this kind for, if there was 
any degree of accuracy in them this 
series of letters home would have no 
value whatever, except, perhaps to “yes” 
the ravings of paid ravers who, whatever 
they receive in remuneration are over- 
paid for overplaying good things. 

San Jose, like many other Pacific coast 
cities, strikes the tourist, commercial or 
otherwise, as being so good, so self-sus- 
taining, and so altogether satisfactory as 
it really is, that it needs none of this 
bunk and bombast to put it over. 

Situated 50 miles south of San Fran- 
cisco in the very heart of the Santa Clara 
Valley, which begins some 30 miles south 
of San Francisco and extends 60 miles, 
and is 20 miles mide, San Jose is the 
largest city and metropolis of one of the 
richest valleys in the world, and is a city 
overrun with money. 

In substantiation of this statement the 
banks of San Jose must go outside of 
their own territory to find investments 
for savings deposits, said savings de- 
posits being far greater than the demand 
for money for local use. 

The Santa Clara Valley is literally 
“full of prunes,” shipping some 150,000,- 
000 pounds of prunes annually. 

The city of San Jose in the 1920 cen- 
sus mustered up 39,604 people, and local 
estimators in 1924 boost this figure to 
67,000—shades of Charles A. Dana! 

This heavy increase, however, may be 
explained by the statement made by the 
Chamber of Commerce. I quote—“Nearly 
half the total population of San Jose 
are native whites of native parentage. The 
addition of the native whites of foreign 
parentage brings this up to three-fourths 
of the total. Thus the entire foreign 
iborn population is only one-fourth of the 
total. The largest single foreign nation- 
ality represented is Italian, numbering 
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about one-third of the foreign born’—and 
Italians are famous for high birth rate. 

There are approximately 12,000 dwell- 
ings in San Jose, and it is a race between 
11,900 of them which is the prettiest. The 
bungalow order of architecture 1S, Of 
course, the most popular. 

Either the city authorities, or local 
pride, or some other well organized rea- 
son keeps these homes in splendid repair, 
and the city itself with its palm trees, 
spacious yards, beautiful lawns and 
artistic homes looks very pleasing and 
restful. 

3eing a rich, home city, San Jose is 
not much given over to excitement or 
high life, but rather is conservative and 
refined in its social activities, 

This does not mean that it is a dead 
one, anything but! 

Social life, however, is developed along 
home life lines. Home life, as envisioned 
by San Joseans, means social, life at 
home, entertaining and being entertained. 

Distance, particularly in the Santa 
Clara Valley, is something of very small 
consequence, for there are lots of ideal 
roads, 11,842 good automobiles, pretty 
girls and gallant gentlemen, and “let’s go 
over to Nellie’s” may mean round the 
block or a spin of 20 miles—and who 
cares which! 

‘One of the big annual affairs of San 
Jose, and one which gives a distinct thrill 
to one and all, is the Blossom Festival, 
held when millions of fruit-bearing trees 
are in bloom, furnishing a scene never 
to be forgotten. 

Beauty lovers see this as a wonderfully 
pretty sight, and the more sordid humans 
see in it a prediction of a crop of ripened 
fruit which, in due time will be packed 
and shipped to the east where hungry 
hearts—no, hungry stomachs, will be 
waiting with open arms and open pocket- 
books to welcome the visitors from Santa 
Clara Valley. 

While it is well, perhaps, to discount 
any statements regarding lumber, miner- 
als or oils as enriching the Santa Clara 
Valley; while dairy products, hay, alfalfa 
and oranges are merely local, and con- 
sumed locally, it is safe to give strict 
attention to statements regarding prunes, 
apricots and many other things. For in- 
stance: 


, 


Santa Clara Valley annually produces 
200 tons of almonds 
10,000 tons of apples 
25,000 tons of apricots 
10,000 tons of cherries 
40,000 tons of grapes 
500 tons of olives 
25,000 tons of peaches 
35,000 tons of pears 
3,700 tons of plums 
60,000 tons of prunes 
500 tons of walnuts 
150,000 tons of sugar beets 
500 tons of beans 
150 tons of peas 
10,000 tons of spinach 
60,000 tons of tomatoes 
2,500 tons of pctatoes 
2,500 tons of other vegetables 


There are 40 canneries in Santa Clara 
County, and these 40 canneries pack and 
ship one-third of the entire canned fruit 
output of California. 

To get an idea of the value of this 
product step into Park & Tilford’s and 
price these canned goods in 1/12 dozen 
lots. Oh, Boy! 

All of which is by way of saying that 


San Jose as it is is a pretty good place.. 


San Jose enjoys a very heavy and 
very profitable tourist business, and en- 
joys it profitably. A most excellent hotel, 
the Vendome, set in a wonderful yard of 
palm and other trees, extends charming 
hospitality and at the same time furnishes 
a smart social center for the elite of the 
city, and a _ perfectly legitimate and 
praiseworthy place for the fair residents 
of San Jose to vie with visitors in wear- 
ing smart clothes in a smart way. 

In mentioning the retail part of San 
Jose, and in measuring it in terms of 


blocks, one must explain that a block in 
San Jose is, as Albe Potash would put 
it—“Something else again, Mawruss.” 

A block is not a block unless intersect- 
ing streets meet, and many of them fail 
to meet, thus making blocks as long or 
longer’than blocks in Salt Lake City. 

First street for 3 blocks; Santa Clara 
street for 3 blocks and San Fernando 
street for 3 blocks—equaling some 20 
New York City blocks—together with 
quite a number of intersecting streets 
form the downtown trading district of 
San Jose. The San Jose street cars 
run into and through Santa Clara, and 
the stranger must inquire which city one 
is in, or go ignorantly forward. Santa 
Clara has no shopping district, but buys 
in San Jose. 

There are 85,000 people in the shop- 
ping district of San Jose, and darn few 
poor folks—remember that. 

O, A. Hale & Co. is the big department 
store of San Jose, and the classiest. 
Hart’s is big, too, but catering more to 
the cheaper trade. Together they do some 
$3,500,000 annually, and the retail turn- 
over for the entire city is somewhere be- 
tween $19,000,000 and $20,000,000. 

There are a number of smart specialty 
shops, and San Jose is a well dressed 
city, good taste for the most part, con- 
servative but smart, if you know what I 
mean. 

Industrially the city proper has some 
73 purely industrial concerns, represent- 
ing an investment of $21,891,980; employ- 
ing 3,717 people and having a payroll of 
$3,580,000, with an output valued at $25,- 
255,000. In the county the gross annual 
manufacturing business runs to $50,000,- 
000, with an employees list of 17,000 peo- 
ple and a payroll of $10,517,000, 

With these facts, divorced from and 
uncontaminated by local pride, it is not 
hard to see that San Jose as it stands, 
unadorned ‘by any extra trimmings, is a 
market worthy of friendly interest on the 
part of any manufacturer who wishes to 
further extend the scope of his activities, 
and as such is hereby commended to the 
careful consideration of such. 


TRUTH WEEK OBSERVED 


A.A.C.W. Members Respond to S. T. 
Leaming’s Idea 


TRUTH went into the upper case this 
week, in honor of George Washington, 
and at the suggestion of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, which 
urged that during the week special atten- 
tion should be paid to its slogan, “Truth- 
in-Advertising,” 

Several weeks ago, Earle Pearson, di- 
rector, of the Educational department, 
A. A. C. W., sent out to affiliated clubs 
a suggested program for “Truth Week” 
celebration, and this week, he told Eprror 
& Pusiisuer, there was widespread re- 
sponse, and observances were held in 
many sections of the country. 

“Silas T. Laming, manager of the Bet- 
ter Buriness Bureau of Providence, R. I., 
is the originator of the Truth Week 
idea,” Pearson explained. 

“When Mr. Leaming was manager of 
the Better Business Bureau of Richmond, 
Va., two or three years ago, he conducted 
a local Truth Week at Richmond with 
considerable success, and later, when he 
became manager of the Better Business 
Bureau of Providence, the Providence 
bureau carried on a more elaborate plan 
for Truth Week in co-operation with the 
Town 'Criers of Rhode Island, the public 
schools, churches, newspapers, and vari- 
ous other organizations in the city. 

“The week was so successful the Town 
Criers of Rhode Island recommended to 
the executive committee of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs at their meeting 
in Atlantic City in June that the idea of 
Truth Week be carried out by all of the 
clubs and Better Business Bureaus 
throughout the association. The sugges- 
tion met with the hearty approval of the 
executive committee and thus became an 
official activity of the association.” 


Rate per line per million circulation of 
We S. daily newspapers—morning and 
evening combined—was $3.09, Janr 1. 
1924, 


OREGON EDITORS SCORE 
P.O. CIRCULATION LAW 


Call Present Statute ‘Ridiculous’? Be- 
cause No’ Penalty»»Provided for 
False Statements—McDaniel 
President 


The present law covering post office 
statements of ownership and circulation 
of daily newspapers came in for an at- 
tack by the Oregon Newspaper Confer- 
ence at its sixth annual session held in 
Eugene, Ore., Feb. 15 and 16, under the 
auspices of the University of Oregon. 

The editors believe that the statement 
is worthless because no penalty is pro- 
vided for falsifying the circulation fig- 
ures and speakers expressed the opinion 
that this is frequently done. 

Lee Drake of the Astoria Budget de- 
clared that the requirement for a circu- 
lation statement is ridiculous when no 
steps are taken to require publishers to 
give reliable figures. The conference 
voted to urge upon Congress the neces- 
sity of providing such a penalty, just as 
a misstatement of ownership is already 
penalized. 

The Conference elected as president 
Edgar McDaniel of the Coos Bay Herald, 
with Dean Eric Allen of the University 
chairman of the program committee, and 
Professor George Turnbull as secretary. 

A discussion of the press agent evil 
was another high light in the conference. 
G. Lansing Hurd of the Corvallis 
Gazette-Times contended that small dail- 
ies find it hard to reject press agent 
stories brought to them by advertisers in 
view of the practice of metropolitan 
papers to use such articles, particularly in 
the automobile section, 

A group of Portland editors, led by 
Edgar B. Piper of the Oregonian, re- 
plied that the position of city newspapers 
on press agent material is much misunder- 
stood and that such articles are handled 
strictly on a news basis, even in the auto- 
mobile section. 

Favorable consideration was given to 
a plan to gain more foreign advertising 
for the Oregon dailies outside Portland. 
It was decided to have W. F. G. Thacher 
of the Oregon journalism faculty worl 
out an advertising service program for the 
newspapers and then endeavor to increase 
the amount of foreign space. Details of 
the project were turned over to the State 
Editorial Association, 

In consideration of the help given the 
State press by the University of Oregon 
in fathering the annual conferences the 
organization voted to carry on a State- 
wide crusade for the gift campaign of the 
University. 


DENVER WANTS A.A.C.W. MEET 


1925 International Convention Dis- 
cussed at 11th District Gathering 


Ernestly advocating that Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus be founded in Denver and 
in Colorado Springs and expressing desire 
that the next international convention of 
advertising men be held in the Rocky 
Mountain region with its wealth of en- 
tertainment facilities and central location 
between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, 
Carl Hunt, general manager of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the World 
brought the annual convention of the 
Eleventh District to a close Feb, 12. 

The last morning session, devoted to 
retail advertising, was featured by the 
address of John Rice, advertising man- 
ager, Joslin Dry Goods Company, Den- 
ver, who called attention to the fact that 
unless the fast ebbing confidence in ad- 
vertising is restored, the future of adver- 
tising is threatened. He placed the blame 
on the habit of over-emphasis, and said: 

“Perhaps the effort after volume has 
caused us to lose sight of some of the 
essentials of advertising. Advertising 
today is news, as much as it ever was, 
but in our tendency to hip hurrah, the 
valuable essential of news has been lost 
sight of. 

“Shouting in advertising is usually a 
futile attempt to be emphatic. The sim- 
pler the wording, the greater the possi- 
bility to use words in their real meaning 
without recourse to superlatives.” 
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San Jose, Calif. 


A City ae 50,000 with a Trading Territory of 
100,000 People—The Metropolis of 
The Santa Clara Valley 


Where 1/3 of the entire fruit pack of California comes from 


San Jose, fifty-one miles south of San Francisco—the market for 150,- 
(00,000 pounds of prunes annually; headquarters for farmers who 
market $50,000,000 worth of produce each year, is a city of distinctive 
personality. 


A Tourist Resort An Agricultural Headquarters 
A College City of Parts 
Leland Stanford Jr. University College of the Pacific 
University of Santa Clara State Normal School 
All in the immediate vicinity of San Jose 


12,000 Homes in the City—28,000 Homes in the County 
11,842 Automobiles in San Jose 


San Jose Mercury Herald 


Member A. B. C. 


Circulation, Daily 16,020. Sunday, 16,820 


Delivered by carrier every morning in the year into every English speaking home in Santa 
Clara County. 

The San Jose Mercury Herald reaches these people with local news, holds undisputed pre- 
dominance in a city and county rich in natural resources, money, culture and health —a 
city of beautiful homes, pretty progressive stores and refinement. 


H. D. La Coste La Coste & Maxwell M. C. Mogensen & Co. 
45 West 34th St. R. Heath Davis San Francisco 
New York Marquette Building Los Angeles 


Chicago Seattle 
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UR Own Wor_Dd 
On wEnites 


By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


COPY of “Seeing the Sun” by Henry 

Edward Warner has just reached my 
desk. Briefly, the booklet is a descrip- 
tion of the making of a newspaper as 
illustrated in the publication of the Sun, 
the Evening Sun and the Sunday Sun. 
The Suns of Baltimore have always been 
unusually courteous to visitors—especially 
to the students and teachers of the public 
schools. A systematic visitation was be- 
gun by the latter in November, 1922. 
Later, other organizations wanted to see 
how the wheels go around in a newspaper 
office. The result was the establishment, 
by the Abell Company, of a special de- 
partment called “Seeing the Sun.” 

The booklet is remarkable for its clear- 
ness. Mr. Warner is to be congratulated 
upon the way in which he has inter- 
preted the editing and making of a news- 
paper to the lay reader. He has written 
something that every visitor will want to 
preserve as a permanent record of the 


trip through the Sun’s plant. Other 
newspapers might well follow the ex- 


ample set by the Sun, and publish similar 

booklets. A perusal of such a booklet 

convinces the reader that a newspaper is 

something more than a mere printed 

sheet: that it is an institution designed 

to be of public service to the community. 
* Ok Ok 


66TNHE Stolen Story” by Jesse Lynch 

Williams (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
has probably been quoted more frequently 
than any other tale about newspaper life. 
Mr. Williams has again hit the bull’s eye 
with “Not Wanted” (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons). The wonderful success of this 
tale so far as sales are concerned, shows 
that the American reading public is not 
so much interested in sex stuff as it is in 
genuine affection of a father toward his 
son. Some of the contributing incidents 
in “Not Wanted” deal with printer’s ink, 
and therefore, should appeal to reporters. 
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WASHINGTON’S farewell address 

was not delivered before Congress, 
but it was given to the nation through 
publication in Claypoole’s Daily Adver- 
tiser of Philadelphia. Claypoole kept 
the original manuscript. It is now in 
the possession of the New York Public 
Library. 


"THE Christian Science Monitor for 

Feb. 14, contains a resume of the 
speech delivered at Edinburgh University 
by Dr. George Kitchin on “The Press as 
a Means to International Solidarity.” 
According to Dr. Kitchin, English news- 
papers are just “trade and family circu- 
lars with a little well directed snippet of 
news, doped and dodged.” Of criticism 
of the press, there seems to be enough and 
to spare in all countries. 


DITORS of house organs and em- 
ployees’ magazines find their special 
needs discussed in Direct Reflections, a 
monthly publication edited by Robert E. 
Ramsay, and issued by J. F. Newcomb 
Company, 229 West 28th street, New 
York City. 
At a time when so much matter comes 
to the editor’s desk, warning 
should be given lest the Government 
pamphlet, “Printing and Publishing and 
Allied Industries,” finds its way into the 
waste basket. Frankly, this pamphlet is 
dull reading, but with its statistical ta- 
bles, it has boiled the news down so that 
important facts may be obtained at a 
glance. 

Of the numerous tables tabulated in 
the pamphlet, those dealing directly with 
newspapers and periodicals start on page 
23. Figures are given for 1914, 1919 and 
1921, with columns for the percentage of 


increase or decrease. While there has 
been a very material decrease in the num- 
ber of newspapers, the circulation figures 
show a remarkable increase in the num- 
ber of papers printed. Quotations from 
the pamphlet are not necessary, as a copy 
may be obtained from the Government 
Printing Office at Washington. 
* ok Ok 

W. HOFFMAN of the Freeman of 

* Kingston, New York, has published 
an interesting circular about the issue of 
The Ulster .County Gazette for Jan. 4, 
1800. This issue of The Gazette has 
probably been reprinted more frequently 
than any other issue of an American 
newspaper. The reason may be found in 
the excellent report of the death of 
George Washington. The original was 
interesting from a typographical point of 
view because the column rules had been 
inverted to give the appearance of mourn- 
ing. 

One frequently sees reference to this 
issue. Such notices, however, are usually 
printed under the impression that the copy 
in question is genuine and not a reprint. 
Only a few copies of the original are 
known. The circular mentions specifically 
one original which was for many years 
on display in the Eden Musee, long lo- 
cated on Twenty-third street, New York 
City. 

The Freeman has to answer on the 
average of 150 letters a year about this 
issue of The Ulster County Gazette—a 
fact which explains why the circular 
has been printed. At the time of the 
Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia in 
1876, a New York printer made a 
facsimile edition of more than a million 
copies. Visitors bought them at five cents 
apiece to take back home. Consequently, 
there is usually considerable truth in the 
assertion of individuals that the paper has 
been in the family for a good many 
years. Just what would be the value in 
dollars and cents of an original copy is 
somewhat problematical. 
tion sale could settle the matter. 
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N “A Brief Survey of Printing History 

and Practice” by Stanley Morrison 
and Holbrook Jackson (Alfred A. 
Knopf), one finds an elaboration of an 
earlier contribution on the same subject 
in the columns of The Manchester Guar- 
dian. The subject matter of this book 
is not so open to criticism as the mode 
of treatment. Because the authors jump 
so easily from one phase of the subject 
to another, the reader is not always quite 
sure where he is being led. 

If the survey has any general theme 
it is the relation between handwriting and 
printing. On this subject, the authors 
seemed to be most at home. The book 
does, however, treat of the more im- 
portant personages in the history of 
printing. What it says about names of 
types is well worth reading. Its glossary 
of printing terms is rather jejune. Its 
chief value will be to the printers of 
books rather than to the printers of news- 
papers. gait, 

F,LMER DAVIS, for many years an 

editorial writer on the New York 
Times, publishes in the February number 
of “Our World,’ a piece of copy of 
more than passing interest to newspaper 
people. The title of the article is suf- 
ficiently descriptive, “Through the Look- 
ing-Glass at Washington.” 

* Ok Ok 


HARPER & BROTHERS announce 

for Spring publication a book on 
advertising copy by ‘George Burton 
Hotchkiss, chairman of the courses in 
advertising at New York University. 
Those who have seen the manuscript say 
that it is one of the best things Professor 
Hotchkiss has yet done, 


Only an auc-- 


Bank Deposits in 


INDIANA 


Nearly Seven Hundred Million 


Bank deposits in Indiana total $673,617,000 and 
the average per capita savings is $229.87. 


The population of Indiana is 2,930,390, ranking 
it eleventh in the United States. 


The 


growth has been largely dependent upon natural 


In manufacturing, Indiana ranks ninth. 


resources, consisting of an abundant supply of tim- 


ber, important agricultural products and a large 


output of petroleum and natural gas. Its geograph- 


ical location and excellent transportation facilities 


have also been responsible for making Indiana one 


of the nation’s manufacturing centers. 


Indiana, as a state, presents many attractive 


points worthy of consideration on the part of 


National Advertisers. 


These daily newspapers exert a community in- 


fluence valuable to any manufacturer who wants 


to intensively cultivate an exceptional territory. 


—S>SEFE~H~@_ _ _—~—_m»—_—_> _E eee 


Rate for 
5,00 lines 


Circulation 
ttDecatur Demecrat ................. (E) 3,186 -025 
**Evansville Courier and Journal Ey jit 38,274 -08 
**Evansville Courier and Journal....... (S) 33,443 -08 
**Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette......... (M) 26,812 -07 
**Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette......... (S) 32,729 -07 
**Fort Wayne News-Sentinel .......... (E) 39,165 -09 
**Gary Evening Post-Tribune.......... (E) 11,292 -05 
**Indianapolis News ................. (E) 127,361 cos 
**TLafayette Journal & Courier (Ey, aca 19,975 -06 
i tha.Porte Herald .¢ia eer ee (E) 4,124 .025 
**Newcastle Courier ................. (E) 4,474 .025 
**South Bend News-Times. .. ria discs : 21,663 .06 
**South Bend News-Times............ 19,776 -06 
**South Bend Tribune... . (S) 19,107...(E) 20,293 -06 
**Terre Haute Tribune ..........., (E&S) 24,084 .06 


**A. B. C. Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
+}+Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
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© TRADE LI N OTYPE MARK @ 


Three main magazines 


and a wide auxiliary 
all operated from 
one power-driven 


keyboard. 


. 
=. — a) 
PY | 3 
GIT TOG 
y P 


Se hg y 
A ingle Keyboard 


for Main and Auxiliary Magazines 


To build a Linotype that will do more kinds of work 
and do more of itina day. 

Linotype engineers solved this problem by increas- 
ing the size of the auxiliary magazine and controlling 
it from the same power-driven keyboard that operates 


the main magazines. 

The prosperity of the Linotype depends insepara- 
bly on the prosperity of its users. The Linotype Com- 
pany has no use for “improvements” that are only for 


the purpose of selling more machines. It seeks every 


improvement that will pay the user. 


-+0¢ eum GD e— 0+ 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


Agencies in the Principal Cities of the World 


Composed entirely on the Linotype in the Bodoni Series 


THE LINOTYPE USER IS KEPT AHEAD OF THE PROCESSION 


Some of the time-and- 
money-saving inventions 
that have been given the 
printing world through 
Linoty pe Initiative: 


The Circulating Matrix 

The Slug (Complete line of 
Type) 

The Spaceband 

The Power-Driven Keyboard 

The Two-Letter Matrix 

The Quick Change Magazine 

The Auxiliary Magazine 

The Split Magazine 

The Front Removal of 
Magazines 

The Multiple Magazine 
Machine 

The Seventy-two Channel 
Magazine 

The Display Machine 

The Text-and-Display Machine 

The Multiple Distributor 

The Two-Pitch Distributor 
Screw 

The Universal Mold 

The Four-Mold Disk 

The Recessed Mold 

The Automatic Font 
Distinguisher 

The Universal Knife Block 

The Universal Ejector 

The Sorts Stacker and 
Multiple Sorts Stacker 

The Forty-two-Pica Measure 
Machine (1897 ) 

Linotype Typography 

AND 

The Text-and-Display Machine 

with Main and Auxiliary Maga- 
zines Operated from One 


Power-Driven Keyboard 
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J=|IRPO has never been understood by the public becaus 
: 3 are so peculiar as to seem almost incomprehensible. / 
«| twenty-five articles describing Firpo’s American exp 
han a year and traveled with him in the United States, in] 
Spanish and was correspondent throughout Firpo’s tour fo) 

Firpo’s early life was a complete failure—a failure whic 
27 walked across the Andes because he did not have railroa 
of $65 and the championship of South America. For month 
get a hearing from Americ: 
smiled on him he earned mor 
year. 

How has prosperity affect 
made a precarious living s 
What effect will his peculi 
future championship fights? 

Firpo is returning to the 
March to try again for the he; 
Publication of this series of ai 
of this man who will comma 
pages for many months to con 
several of the photographs hav 


TELEGRAPH FOR AN 
BE FORWARDED I 
BEGINS - 


Managing Director 


were Current Ne 
| 


to 
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rof the Sport World’s Greatest Paradox 


H actions in and out of the ring 
ed Mayer, author of a series of 
inces, lived with Firpo for more 
ico and in Cuba. Mayer speaks 
jouth American newspaper. 

srsisted until Firpo at the age of 
are in order to fight for a purse 
the United States he could not 
promoters, but when fortune 


ian $400,000 in less than one 


the man who for several years 
ng knickknacks to children? 
‘training methods have upon 


\ited States the latter part of 
weight world’s championship. 
les will create an understanding 
a great deal of space on sport 
: The articles are illustrated and 
never been published. 


)PTION. COPY WILL 
MEDIATELY. SERIES 
ARCH 10 


WS Features vie su vain 


Washington, D. C. 


orporated 
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| NEWSPAPER LINEAGE IN 1923—TOTAL, DISPLAY, AND CLASSIFIED — 


Editor 


TOTAL DISPLAY 
City Newspaper LINEAGE National Local 

Baltimore: et oc. 2 Wil mete +e ae (b) 8,562,292 2,052,272 1,595,691 
Sunday ed ...(i) 7,579,254 561,468 5,369,943 

Every morn...(a) 16,141,546 2,613,740 6,965,634 

; SHU Montene (f) 15,950, 752 2,041,313 9,387,304 
AGEN AnkooeGm) SAO, 208 4,655,053 16, 352; 938 

Los Amgeles ....Times ....... (b) 17,127,138 2,072,280 8,032,794 
Sunday ed..... (i) 123935710 331380 7,868,252 

Motal\s eee (a) 29,520,898 3,403,610 15,901,046 

Detroiter ee! CUS Pee (f) 21,444,850 2,720,214 14,518,462 
Sunday ed..... (i) 7,622,860 1,393,140 3,897,880 

Motal saceeer. (k) 29,067,710 4,113,354 18,416,342 

*Classified includes legal, 11,214 daily; 1,750 Sunday. 

Ghicagotyeece«- Tribunee as er (b) 17,392,981 3,434,304 8,239,740 
Sunday ed ...(i) 11,178,854 1,468,129 6,607,209 

‘Tota lapaaaer (a) 28,571,835 4,902,433 14,846,949 

Philadelphia ....Public Ledger.(a) 13,859,793 *3,547,463 6,928,741 
Public Ledger.(£) 13,140,358 *2'863,834 514,996 

Totalaesesetee (h) 27,000,151 %*6,411,297 14,443,737 


*Includes resort 


& Publisher for February 23, 


Classified 
4,914,329 


+6, 558,014 


5,545,937 
3,103,516 
8,649,453 
3,383,589 
2,761,528 
6,145,117 


and educational—Public Ledger (a) 549,862 lines ; Evening Ledger 


(4) 545,935 lines. 


Kansas City..... Sete Ganonsoune (Coy) 9,477,297. 1,763,102 4,659,504 
Sunday ed..... (i) 5,986,872 560,381 3,507,856 
Every morning (a) 15,064,169 2,323,483 8,167,360 
Staaten (f) 11,402,904 1 772, 153. 6,521,201 
otal Memes (h) 26,467,163 4 ‘095, ‘636 14,688,561 
New York.......World ........(b) 10,019,782 1,350,150 3,032,084 
Sunday ed..... (i) 7,351,056 1,136,432 4,221,330 
Every morn..(a) 17,370,838 2,486,582 7,253,414 
World . . (f) 8,258,736 1,504,964 6,732,770 
Potala (h) 25,629,574 3,991,546 13, 986, 184 
Bittsburghien ns. Press .........(£) 17,001,852 2,019,920 11,418,218 
Sunday. ed..... (i) Pet S2 851,774 4.112.514 
Lotal tor teens (k) 24,273,004 2,871,694 15,530,732 
New York.......Times ........(b) 14,567,646 3,046,818 8,211,314 
Sunday ed..... (i) 9,483,580 2,577,540 812,600 
Total .......(a) 24,101,226 5,624,358 13,023,914 
*Washinetonin..-OtGhe er sei ae (f) 17,781,906 1,878,601 11,842,172 
Sunday ed.....(i) 6,064,852 458,828 4,559,128 
Total@eee ee (k) 23,846,758 2,337,429 16,401,300 
‘Los Angeles ....Examiner .....(b) 13,698,216 1,798,090 5,688,774 
Sunday ed..... (i) 10,058,972 1,785,840 6,049,540 
Totaleseree a) 23,757,188 3,583,930 11,738,314 
\Wittsburgh ..... Gazette- 
ihimes eases (b) 6,446,370 1,626,240 3,837,848 
Sunday ed ...(f) 4,249,916 846,118 2,549,414 
Total Morn. (a) 10,696,286 2,472,358 6,387,262 
Chronicle- 
Telegraph ..(£) 12,205,676 2,155,244 9,235,716 
otalhenceee (h) 22,901,962 4,627,602 15,,622,978 
St. Lowiseamen ae Post-Dispatch .({) 14,236,880 2,177,280 9,722,440 
Sunday ed..... (i) 8,279,880 1,176,000 4,633,160 
Total . -(k) 22,516,760 3,353,280 14,355,600 
Providencel.....--) ournalnce er (b) 5,649,163 824,746 2,330,415 
Sunday ed..... (i) 3,859,877 721,000 2,525,977 
Every morning (a) 9,509,040 1,545,746 4,856,392 
Bulletin ...... (f) 12,464,092 1,967,159 8,035,985 
oeily 2 nursne (h) 21,973,132 3,512,905 12,892,377 
Columbus ....-. Dispatch ..... (f) 21,242,341 2,613,701 14,139,349 
(eouisvillemeeneier Courier- 
Journal eas (b) 5,238,986 1,675,854 1,922,989 
Sunday ed..... (i) 5,360,710 659,118 4,020,328 
Every morning (a) 10,599,696 2,335,972 5,943,317 
Tames Ansctee 9,730,443 1,630,150 453,006 
‘otal cera (h) 20,330,139 3,966,122 12,396,323 
Ghicagomeeceme sc Daily News...(£) 20,090,663 2,403,132 12,528,332 
Pittshurohmee see Ostee ie eee b) 5,808,588 1,064,562 3,189,998 
Sunday ed..... (i) 3,763,956 ‘607, 348 2,376,416 
Every morning (a) 9,572,544 1 671, 9910 5,566,414 
Sain Aten lea (f) 10,410,232 1,086,624 ,908,460 
Total .......(h) 19,982,776 2,758,534 13,474,874 
Los Angeles..... Heraid ens e (f) 19,834,010 2,074,576 13,075,776 
Philadelphia .....Jnquirer ...... a) 19,586,400 12 844 200+ 
{National and local display not separated. 
Philadelphia ... Bulletin ...... (f) 19,378,761 3,930,306 10,990,314 
Cleveland .......Plain Dealer... (b) 12:257.714 2,369,038 5,893,748 
Sunday ed..... (i) 6,954,080 1,604,778 3,548,188 
Every morning (a) 19,211,794 3,973,816 9,441,936 
tIncludes legal—74, 788 morning; 1,218 Sunday. 
Milwaukee ......Journal .......(f) 13,514,274 2,394,116 8 369,697 
Sunday ed..... (i) 4,840,039 798,107 2,887,365 
‘Rotalicseentn (k) 18,354,313 3,192,223 11,257,062 
San Francisco...Examiner .....(b) 10,104,948 2,144,002 3,875,424 
Sunday ed..... Gi) 8,096,307 1,414,554 4,469,188 
Total .......(a). 8,201,255  3558,556 8344612 
DEWAR) GEROno oot Journalerescis 1D) 4,401,390 626,136 2,659,244 
Sunday ed..... (i) 3,917,060 190,932 030,664 
Every morning (a) 8,318,450 817,068 5,689,908 
Flercld premiere (i) 9,484,510 983,136 7,221,466 
P 4 Total (rs. csein))  -17;802:960 ai 800,204 12,911,374 
Indianapolis .....News .........(£) 17,710,428 3,019,422 11 ‘008, 749 
Worcester ...... Telegram- 
Gazette .....(h) 17,169,416 3,866,806 10,259,488 
Newark: ©. 552... News .........(£) 17,131,219 3,637,992 9,029,153 


(Meaning of Key Letters on Page 41) 


3,054,691 


5,870,578 
3,309,514 

093,440 
5,402,954 


5,108,029 
6,211,352 
2,223,092 
8,434,944 


982,282 
853,384 
1,835,666 


814,716 


6, 742, 200 


4,458,141 
43,365,928 
+1,801,114 
£5,167,042 


3,682,257 


3,043,122 
4,464,074 


1924 


TOTAL DISPLAY 
City Newspaper LINEAGE National Local 
Oklahoma City..Oklahoman- 
Times” cas (b) 13,995,232 3,246,432 6,416,102 
Sunday ed ...(i) 3,128,118 648,606 1,826,482 
Total exam ne “-(h) 17,123,350 3,895,038 8,242,584 
Des Moines ..... Register ......(b) 4,383,344 1,629,544 1,290,660 
Sunday ed..... (i) 3,311,826 767,578 1,835,792 
Every morning oy 7,695,170 2,397,122 3,126,452 
Tribune .......(£) 9,316,048 1,776,558 974,682 
Total .......(h) 17,012,218 4,173,780 9,101,134 
Springfield 
(Mass) Union ....... (h) 16,611,938 3,463,208 9,137,814 
@akland sna. Tribune .......(£) 11,776,800 1,345,708 6,901,594 
Sunday ed..... (i) 4,730,670. 170,590 3,157,784 
motal’ ¢t.esern (ik) 16, 507, 470 = 2,516,298 10, 059, 378 
New Orleans. ...Times- 
Picayune ...(b) 10,642,825 1,660,608 6,365,096 
Sunday ed..... (i) 5,698,457 702,438 3,109,844 
Every morning (a) 16,341,282 2,363,046 9,474,940 


Daytonsune case ING CORN) Sleccic haus (k) 16,807,232 2,163,854 10,986,990 
Brooklyn ....... Eagle .. -(£) 10,532,546 1,780,634 4,409,140 
unday ed..... (i) 5,251,130 952,096 2 962, 552 
otal mevenge ss (k) 15,783,676 2 732, 730 7 731 692 
San Antonio.....Express & 
News .......(h) 15,703,227. 3,172,152 8,754,539 
Peoria. aoc ent Journal .......(f) 7,498,764 1,383,732 5,053,048 
ebranscripty.. 1. CD) 5,440,932 1,340,836 3,062,192 
Sunday Journal- 
Transcript .. (i) 2,743,706 230,776 2,148,062 
BE Otani h) 15,683,402 2,955,344 10,263,302 
Birmingham ....News......... (k) 15,350,986 2,671,004 11,065,180 
Waterbury ..... Republican (b) 5,101,451 1,229,736 3,078,235 
unday ed..... S 2,161,817 270,163 1,707,192 
Potalqs tena (a ,263,268 1,499,899 4,785,427 
American ..... (f) 7,864,458 1,358,958 696,368 
Motall:2 ser (h) 15,128,726 2,858,857 10,481,795 
Los Angeles.....Express ...... (f) 15,084,818 1,418,390 11,362,960 
Wilkes-Barre ...Record ....... b) 15,048,199 1,398,187 +12,111,923 
tIncludes 443, 870 lines suburban advertising. 
Minneapolis .....Journal .......(£) 11,305,502 2,111,603 7,470,337 
Sunday ed..... (i) 3,634,753 639,087 2,065,970 
Total .......(k) 14,940,255 2,750,690 9, 536, 307 
Memphis . ... Commercial- 
Appeal ..... (b) 9,744,882 1,917,286 6,056,792 
Sunday ed..... (i) 5,161,366 767,200 3,500,112 
otal) ls. ee (a) 14,906,248 2,684,486 9,556,904 
Cleveland ....... Press .........0(f)’* 14,855,806 § “1,732,886 9 971s ht 
Long Beach..:... Telegram ..... (f) 11,429,554 1,125,586 6,877,682 
Sunday ed..... (i) 3,351,432 211,708 2,359,518 
Total .......(kk) 14,780,976 1,237,294 9,237,200 
Minneapolis ....Tribune ...... (g) 10,408,262 921,283 5,966,543 
Sunday ed..... (i) 4,355,930 1,023,506 2,157,106 
otal: -(h) 14,764,192 2,944,789 8 123.649 
Portland ........Oregon Journal(£) 11,303, 439 1,460,158 6,870,878 
Sunday ed..... (i) By, "305, 910 250,810 2,134,804 
: aotall « (k) 14,699,349 1,710,968 9,005,682 
Wetrort ree ns Free Press.... (b) 8,394,036 2,297,204 4,066,944 
Sunday ed..... (i) 6,092,268 1,198,470 3,516,114 
Every morning (a) 14, 486, 304 3,495,674 7,583,058 
Evansville ..... Courter. (b) ip 044, 244 1,332,214 5,097,265 
Journal ....:. (f) 3,921,781 614,455 2,777,582 
Sunday ed ... (i) 3,473,319 499,096 2,675,932 
otal’ 2 opie (h) 14,439,344 2,445,765 10,550,779 
tN OLEGO) Feneithetsie «ste Blade .........(£) 14,316,095 2,309,793 9,825,606 
Wail baswaree ty tvs cere Times-Herald (f) 9,683,655 1,516,331 6,950,097 
Sunday ed ...(i) 4,602,269 288,029 3,808,062 
Total ee (k) 14, 295, 924 1,804,360 10, 758, 159 
Gantonearen ttn: Repository (Ljewl0; 713, 556 1,458,436 7,160,678 
Sunday ed..... (i) 3,436,846 184,716 2,654,932 
otal iis & (k) 14,150,402 1 643, 152 9 815,610 
Denver! ieee EOS Pa tsa. (k) 14,132,636 2, 676, 996 8,614,284 


1,612,702 LINES 


The Columbus Dispatch starts another 
year of leadership in Ohio by publishing 


Classified 


3,232,698 
653,030 


3,736,404 
4,010,917 


4,931,794 


2,617,121 

’ ’ 1 75 
4,503,296 
2,656,388 
4,342,772 
1,336,482 
5,679,254 


3,776,536 
1,061,984 
1,037,904 


364,868 
2,464,756 
1,614,802 


1,723,562 
929,696 
2,653,258 


150,412 lines paid advertising more than 
the next Ohio newspaper (Cleveland). 


Dispatch exceeded other 
papers combined during 
178,731 lines. 


Columbus 
January by 


Largest eerie in Central Ohio 


OHIO’S GREATEST Home DAILY 


—Read by more Milwaukee and 
Wisconsin people than any other 
publication in the world. 


Editor & Publisher for February 23, 1924 


The unequalled combination of leadership in diversified industry and in 


value of dairy products has given the 3,000,000 people in Wisconsin and 


€ You have realized the neces- 
sity for eliminating guess-work 
from 1924 sales and advertising 
plans. 


@ You have determined to con- 
centrate on the markets where 
satisfactory results are certain. 


@ You know that the Milwau- 
kee-Wisconsin market is per- 
haps the most desirable in 
America for 1924 sales effort 
because of its rare combination 
of stability and prosperity. 


€ Your advertising cost will be 
lower here because you can con- 
centrate in ove newspaper at 
one low rate—and cover the 
market effectively. 


upper Michigan, the most stable prosperity of any market in America. 


What Are You Going 
To Do About It? 


G Your selling expense should 
be less in Milwaukee because 
The Journal’s thorough, con- 
centrated coverage will make 
your advertising far more pro- 
ductive than in average 
markets. 


@ You have complete advertis- 
ing service from which to choose 
—ROTO, Black and White, or 
Color — whichever suits your 
needs best. 


€ Your sales possibilities in this 
market will be presented in a 
dependable survey —on your 
request. Write or wire today. 


—the choice of four out of five 
newspaper readers in Greater 
Milwaukee. 
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City Newspaper 
SUEY abe aon IHS nonaownel GD), 
Boston ma were oe Globe 2 se stes (h) 
Portland ....... Oregonian (b) 

Sanday sacneer (i) 
‘Total nar (a) 
SINCinAatl Mee Times-Star ....(£) 
Xt anita, se ieeiectte Journal .....- (f) 
Sunday ed..... (i) 
Vo taliegeen ne (k) 
Grand Rapids ey aness meetin (f) 
New York...... American .....(b) 
Sunday ed..... (i) 
otal Sn soe) 
Cleveland)... 0.0 ..Vews. |. amieeaien (f) 
News-Leader .. (i) 
Totalaes- eee (k) 
Sacramento ONL A ntsc de (f) 
Blintee, soca ee SournGl aa) 
Sunday ed..... (i) 
Total ees (k) 
Scranton ....... Lunes ae. eee (f) 
Houston ........ Chronicle . (x) 
SO Ouis a eee Globe- 
Democrat ...(b) 
Sunday ed..... (i) 
Every morning (a) 
New York. ......fournal ..2..).(4) 
Seattle co... ae Le Seen eeee (f) 
Sunday ed ... (i) 
Rota leer (k) 
Springfield .. Republican (a) 
News 2.0. (f) 
otal eee ane (h) 
COM yee ety eee Beacon- 
Journal (f) 
Reading! 25. sso: - Bagle tree... (CK) 
Indianapolis :.., 2tar..........(b) 
Sunday ed..... (i) 
very morning (a) 
Youngstown ..../indicator ....(f) 
Sunday ed..... (i) 
Mota] - ses mee) 
Reanoke®. +. 25. Limes, 3 eee (b) 
Sunday ed..... (1) 
Every morning (a) 
IW orld-News ..(£) 
Acotitel Bases ot ity 
Wilkes-Barre ..,ltmes-Leader (f) 
Dallas. ae New.) Sarit) 
Sunday ed..... (1) 
Total morning (a) 
Journal (Go) 
Marttord’.c\... 3:0 WMGSo no en) 
Rochester ...... Times-Union ..(£) 
Chicacomen sore Herald- 
Examiner ...(b) 
Sunday ed ...(i) 
Every morning (a) 
San) Dieso, an. mon een ee Can 
Dribune; (8) 
otal tere | (h) 
Springheld ssn ewsen (ik) 
Bostoner meets E lerald sieltalaee aba (b ) 
Sunday ed ... (i) 
otal ie een (a) 
Arentonweseet ts Cities eo ee oy (f) 
Sunday eds... (i) 
otal sees Cla) 
Sara OSer. caece Mercury- 
Herald . (b) 
Baltimore ......News .-).....7() 
Sunday ev’g ...(j) 
Total 5 farses (oll) 
(Note—Sunday edition discontinued 
Reotiag...:hrtieotOl Mae eee (f) 
Sunday ed..... (4) 
otalies saris) 
San Francisco .. Chronicle ....(a) 
@maha. s25.ea4 World-Herald (g) 
Sunday ed ...(i) 
sho tala (h) 
Witical xeon ae Observer- 
seDaspatch® wennlGe) 
Sunday ed..... (i) 
‘Dotal eee (k) 
Miami ..........Herald . (a) 
New Haven ....Register ..... (f) 
Sunday ed NG) 
A otalwe Nemec (k) 
Harthordies: s.bek Gourant™ s..e. (a) 
New York:... «.\.Elerald’* 2)... (b) 
Sunday ed..... (i) 
Total jean) 
Richmond ....... 4 News-Leader ..(£) 


Editor 


TOTAL 
‘LINEAGE 


13,967,880 
13,858,740 
13,782,073 
13,624,093 

9,599,092 

3,859,282 
13,458,374 
13,432,706 

5,094,948 
8,225,410 
13,310,358 
10,133,466 

3,147,400 
13,280,866 
13,259,694 
11,398,982 

1,773,898 
13,172,880 
13,100 360 
13,099,604 


8,482,545 
4,596,393 
13,078,938 
13,011,766 
9,035,306 
4 001.802 
13,037,108 
6,653,990 
6,343,960 
12,997,950 


12,519,882 
9.991.951 
2.402.817 

12,394,768 
3,385,706 
2.599.464 
5.985.170 
6.366,038 

12.351 208 

12,251,204 
6.970680 
5,258 758 

12,229,438 
5,597 690 

12,139 863 

12,067,314 


6,264,555 
5 789,451 
12,054,006 
6,695,052 
5,316,920 
12,011,972 
11,941,440 
8,429 450 
3,556,095 
11,985 545 
9,141,800 
2,642,165 
11,783,965 


11,764,592 
9,945,564 
1,788,566 

11,734,130 


8,937,163 
2,509,931 
11,528,094 
11,473,622 
7,087,778 
3,667,034 
11,354,812 


11,152,960 
6,610,922 
4,456,288 
11,067,210 
11,010,412 


| LINEAGE OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS IN 1923 


(Continued from page 28) 


DISPLAY 
National Local 
2,585,713 7,984,754 
Ned. he 4,105,270 
Wis ee eee ee 
A aac on 6,357,454 
2,300,137 9,410,002 
1,815,660 6,255,914 

HMA PAYLINE 
2,568,972 8,578,070 
2,080,386 9,589,874 
1,221,542 2548916 
2,532,304 5,278,038 
3,753,846 7,826,954 
1,567,916 7,633,360 

623,900 2,106,172 
2,191,816 9,739,532 
1,442,056 9,470,846 
1,432,270 8,653,694 

79,800 1,518,720 
1,512,070 10,172,414 
2,001,356 10,255,035 
2,492,154 — 7,878,626 
2,422,041 4184568 

837,795 2,254,977 
3,259,836 6,439,545 
2,241,048 10,458 200 
1,656,312 5,360,054 

469,574 2.086,266 
2,125.886 7,446.320 
1,705,704 3,386,838 
1,193 304. 3,816,876 
2,899,008 7,203,714 
1,577,366 8.925 000 
2,172,688 9,501,960 
1,387,821 3,536,814 
1,083,831 3.197.151 
2,471,652 6,733,965 
1,317.799 7,354,647 

152,600 1,808,201 
1,470,399 9,162,848 


158 382 
1,185,212 
1,102,906 
2,288,118 
1,299,564 
1,699,553 

777,897 
2,477,450 

651,754 
2,116,591 
1,677,970 


1,355,424 
1,531,416 
2,886,840 
982,996 
880.460 
1,863,456 
1,623,748 
3,217,308 
954,436 
4,171,744 
1,516,872 
221.349 
1,738,221 


1,450,162 
1,360,845 

119,378 
1,480,223 


October 1, 


1,261,483 

237,214 
1,498,697 
1,793,498 
1,567,489 

476,686 
2,044,175 


1,385,025 

117,082 
1,502,107 
1,355,843 
1,959,615 

486,914 
2,446,529 
1,889,897 
1,295,128 
1,076,574 
2,371,702 
1,885,926 


(Meaning of Key Letters on Page 41) 


2,549 246 
2,257,626 
4,806,872 
4,689,104 
9.495.976 
10,383,324 
3,410,029 
3,328,195 
6,738,224 
3,082,861 
9,109,623 
7,963,116 


3,217,740 
3,714,444 
6,932,184 
4.046,182 
3,722,642 
7,768,824 
9,303,322 
4,125,265 
1,483,582 
5,608,847 
6,127,141 
2,037,605 
8,164,746 


8,774,318 
6,386,654 
1,339,588 
7,720,242 
1923.) 

5,249,469 


1,970,110. . 


7,219,579 
6,583,248 
4,371,927 
2,135,945 
6,507,872 


7,516,885 
1,549,688 
9,066,573 
8,120,688 
5,165,929 
1,934,495 
7,100,424 
7,949,199 
4,325,042 
2,850,802 
6,205,844 
7,529,004 


& Publisher 


Classified 


3,397,413 


3,167,514 


1,732,934 
4,900,448 
1,913,954 
1,526,518 

793,814 
2,320,332 
1,762,446 


2,728,824 


1,875,936 
1,503,621 
3,389,557 

312,518 
2,018,940 
1,445,962 
3,464,902 
1,561,448 
1,333,780 
2,895,228 


2,394,868 
1,056,034 
2,247,855 
1,066,410 
3,314,265 
1.317.505 

442,016 
1,759 421 
259,630 
183,456 
443.086 
574,028 
017,114 
568,316 
1,861,098 
1,152,666 
3,013,764 
1,863,075 

913,649 
1,026,228 


— 


1,691,391 

543,591 
2,234,982 
1,665,874 

713,818 
2,379,692 
1,014 370 
1,086,877 
1,118,077 
2,204,954 
1,358,949 

378,291 
1,737,240 


2'802:765 


675,290 
111,608 
786,898 
1,858,759 
1,450,099 
334,929 
1,785,028 
1,315,864 
990,752 
598,912 
1,589,664 
1,595,482 


for 


7 


February 23, 1924 : 
‘ a 
TOTAL DISPLAY | 
City Newspaper LINEAGE National Local Classified | 
Detroit Ties (f) 8,289,117 1,077,567 6,475,170 736,380 ; 
Sunday ed..... (i) 2,674,909 583,967 1,534,145 556,797 — 
otale wera (k) 10,964,026 1,661,534 8,009,315 1,293,177 
New Orleans... .Jtem .......... (f) 7,351,136 1,063,176 5,451,626 836,334 _ 
Sunday ed..... (i) 3,589,575 284,369 2,725,681 579,525 
aOfalseaeee (k) 10,940,711 1,347,545 8,177,307 ‘1,415,850 
Beaumont .......Enterprise .... (a) 6,390,293 1,417,479 105,808 7,006 
Journal.2..... (f) 4,472,562 798,735 2,922,985 750,841 
Motaliaekees (h) 10,862,865 2,216,214 7,028,793 ‘1,617,847 
Wampa ie: aaron Tribune... . (a) 10,805,704 1,747,970 7,045,948 2,011,786 
Binghamton .....Press .........(£) 10,691,599 1,609,539 7,481,496 1,600,564 
New York.......Sun and Globe (£) 10,669,292 2,368,588 8,264,322 56,332 
Chicago: Sanener American .....(£) 10,544,658 — 1,963,647 7,590,601 991,410 
South Bend...... Tribune ...... (k) 10,480,383 1,570,596 7,342,906 1,566,881 
Altoona .........Mirror ........(£) 10,410,533 = 1,129,107 8,145,620 1,135,806 
Spokaneh ene Chronicle ..... (£) 10,365,751 1,230,631 7,355,681 1,779,439 
Buffalo \enwsweagal tmesmueeeeinGle autel0333.554 1,536,584 8,796,697 .......) 
Bittalan see COUnicr eee (b) 3,814,962 752,236 2,273,679 789,047 
Sunday ed..... (1) 3,964,534 968,571 2,641,105 354,858 
Every morning (a) 7,779,496 1,720,807 4,914,784 1,143,905 
Enquirer .....(£) 2,522,487 213,23 tane2S3 352 75,904 
ota lane (h) 10,302,983 2,234,038 6,148,136 1,919,809 


(Continued on page 32) 


New Ludlow 
Century Expanded 


(No. 5-E) 


~COMMONER 
Debates Issue 


42 POINT 


THINK RIGHT 
You Cannot Fail 


36 POINT 


DIFFICULT TASK 
Kasily Overcome By 


30 POINT 


ART IN DECORATION 
Carefully Planned Style 


24 POINT 


MEN WHO HAVE TRAVELED 
Relate Stories of Adventure and 


18 POINT 


SUCCESS IN THE WORLD DEPENDS 
Upon How You Accepted Opportunities 


14 POINT 


Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue 
CHICAGO 


San Francisco: 


New Y : 
Hearst Bldg. ew York 


World Bldg. 


LUDLOW SLUG COMPOSITION 
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1923 Honor Roll 


The newspapers carrying the most advertising in their respective 


+f 
+t 


sat 


cities for 1923, with volume in agate lines* 


Tt 


LOS ANGELES. LIMES ser, ltr hoot Seek eave ...... 29,520,841 
Detroit News Rp RRC AT ROC aren, oe 29,067,696 
BiH OENT YO d Phar Orie Gh ec OC CEE ree SCD ben Peaetere 28,041,477 
Pittsburphy Eress, io arecccecs. et ete eran ats 24,273,004 
New York Times ; sainee ot 24,101,226 
Washington Star .. a EPR AS vibe Dhell Ae ok ath Me, OO, HOG 
Baltimore Sun . arse Faves. eae oe 55 23,530,006 
St: Jouls: Post Dispatch jc <.s. state sat enieree sia sheep aae eee Os ZOU) 
Columbus Dispatch antG Sect Ma PAA COAT 
@leveland= Plain= Dealer’ 3 ..00000- 2005 siglo See weiae sates: eh pk ee ave 
Milwaukee Journal .. ts rater Reh hice. 4,313 


San. Prancisco Bxaiimer oo... ccicaee Seas a Meee a feet 8,201, 

Oakland Tribune ... SGP er erslacofivel slate a ; ..+. 16,507,470 
New Orleans Times Picayune a. Me crests bias sete 6,341,282 
Dayton News Re 5,807,232 


Long Beach Telegram ... Aono See “Ec sae 14,778,456 
Toledo Blade ....... AOC EKA sie ogra £4, 30h 179 
Dallas Times Herald .. ; estes Sin neither e ae 
Portland Oregonian . Pescioe : ataaie cite LoatOcOsG: 
Yoston Globe .. ; APE oe He Ac ess 3,682,102 


Cihcitinatieimes: lar. ..00teeh vchue cieers ? Are par 13,624,373 


St. Paul Dispatch .. aehs 3 t PRE Mes ee hopes Ose 


038,228 


037,108 


Houston Chronicle 


2 
3, 
3, 


1 
Seattle Times zs ‘ Ae i Note | 


Des Moines Register Tribune te Bane Fen 12,627,874 
Ymaha World Herald Bere titsts Te nae 11,998,904 
Louisville Courier;Journal 5 Stayeva isthe ators ODE aOD soc veveeee 10,599,696 


SS, 


*—Where newspapers publish both 
morning and evening editions, they 
are credited with whichever edition 
carried the most advertising 
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The Garrison-W agner 
Printing Company, St. 
Louis, Uses HOYT Type 
Metals. 


HOYT 


TYPE METAL 


T’S the careful attention to points that other manu- 

facturers so often overlook which distinguishes the 
HOYT products as type metal of high inherent worth. 
Every pound is backed by an institution with a quality 
ideal, which has grown in fifty years to be one of the 
largest manufacturers: of type metal in the country— 
HOYT Quality Type Metal gives the right start for pro- 
ducing quality printing: 


HOYT Faultless Linotype Metal 
HOYT AX Monotype Metal 
HOYT N.P. Stereotype Metal 


HOYT Standard Electrotype Metal 


HOYT Combination Linotype & Stereotype 
Metal 


Let us send you a trial order—test it in your own shop— 
compare it with the metal you have been using. Address 
Dept. E. 


HOYT METAL COMPANY 


ST.LOUIS ~ CHICAGO ~ DETROIT ~- NEW YORK, 


To Advertising Men 


attendin 
the London Convention 


A trip to Europe on a Cunarder is like a restful, yet invigorating 
few days sojourn at a luxurious modern hotel. For four genera- 
tions Cunard Liners have typified the highest development in ship 
building and the business of ship managing. 


Whether you intend to travel to England alone—going at the time 
which is most convenient for you—or journey with your family, or 
with friends—you will find on Cunard Ships the unsurpassable--in 
comfort, luxury, cuisine--in efficient, experienced and unobtrusive 
service, 


The World’s Fastest Passenger 


Service De Luxe 
From New York to Southampton via Cherbourg 
AQUITANIA MAURETANIA BERENGARIA 


From New York--(Boston) to Liverpool via 
Cobh (Queenstown) by new oil-burning 
FRANCONIA, SAMARIA, LACONIA, SCYTHIA. 
From New York direct to Glasgow via 
Londonderry by new oil-burning CALIFORNIA, 
TUSCANIA, CAMERONIA, 


Also exceptionally well-equipped Cabin 
Steamers TYRRHENIA, CARONIA, CARMANIA 
at lower rates, 


SHIP LINES 


25 Broadway New York 
or 

Branches and Agencies ms i | 

ye dll 


yee 


for 


Salt Lake City... 


Schenectady .....Gazette ....... 
News-Bee ....(f) 9,829,994 1,115,086 
Times-Union .(f£) 9,824,876 2,024,069 
Arkansas Gaz- 

EAR Ne x5 (b) 6,331,934 1,547,560 
Sunday ed..... (i) 3,403,988 583,296 


Morning .... (a) 9,735,922 1,931,856 
Terre Haute..... Tribune 


San Francisco 


Springfield, Il! 


St. Petersburg... 
New Orleans... . 


Charlotte, N. .C..News 


February 23,°°1924 


(Continued from page 30) 


LINEAGE OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS IN 


TOTAL DISPLAY 


Newspaper LINEAGE National 

Republican ...(a) 10,292,016 1,643,110 

EEN See (b) 5,064,556 790,776 

us eee ete (£) 1,947,386 255,038 

Sunday edition (i) 3,126,102 297,038 
wiz eearei(n)! 10,138,044~ 43328520 

Rion (a) 10,105,074 2,012,724 


*Local includes 138,586 Legal. 
(f) 10,093,384 801,206 


Pioneer Press..(b) 6,951,952 2,079,904 
iSunday ed..... (i) 3,176,222 642,446 
Total morning (a) 10,128,174 2,722,440 


Seon (f) 10,083,010 2,072,350 


eas: (£) 10,065,328 1,213,604. 
See 4 (f) 6,761,930 1.203.230 
Sunday ed..... (i) 3,231,592 "316,106 

Toba: a ee (k)  9/993,522  1,519'336 


.-(a) 9,963,660 1,682,940 


Dispatch .... Cf) 9,921,156 1,591,562 


888,844 1,299,970 
(b) 9,849,182 1,374,422 


aphee ( 9,650,067 1,456,728 
Tribune ..:... (b) 6,066,634 532,980 


sy Sunday ed ...(i) 3,523,766 986,582 
Pree MRRT oeg 


) 387, 
Sunday ed ...(i) 2,326,100 252,596 
9.38 (k) 9,564,059 1,639,216 
State Journal (f) 9,471,693 1,652,644 


2 Intelligencer (b) 5,517,872 — 1,293,600 
Se= i sounday ed la (Gi) 3,857,472. 1,271,228 


(f) 

Republican ...(b) UVAR AS NCES 
Sunday ed ....(i) 2,133,642 248,514 
es ee (a) 9,256,154 1,382,290 
irate (f) 9,200,422 1,049,524 
Journal & 

Tribune .... (a) 9,118,713 1,106,825 
...State Journal . (a) 8,998,696 1,364,608 


a aie Nerieee (b) 8,218,910 — 1,455,132 
Sunday éd ...(i) 815,640 163,128 
alae (a) 9,034,550 1,618,260 


bio Meters (f) 6,975,206 1,692,432 


1. ae (i) 1,900,696 269,220 
PRES (kk) 8.875.902 1,961,652 
Ree (a); 8S 854 S16L) ead 
ob AES (k) 8.821121 932.851 
ease (k): 8,793,448 1,676,402 
is a be (a) 8,763,384 —1,482'376 


(a) + 8,755,950 1,115,912 


News-Scimitar (£) 6,907,082 968,870 
Sunday ed ...(i) 1,923,474 110,082 
eae (k) 8,830,556 1,078,952 


.. (b) 4,651,742 1,158,995 


Sunday ed ....(i) 4,051,108 243,038 


Hee ae (a) 8,702,850 1,402,033 


Herald-News . (k) 8,630,720 933,982 
Le Re he (f) 8,601,614 870,044 
at atic che (ix) 8,487,120 799,048 

eoGhae (a) 8,484,518 1,549,040 


..(b) .. 3,276,728 850,444 


Sunday ed ....(i) 1,437,562 ‘147.252 
Total Morn. (a) 4,714,290 997,656 
(f 


3,768,688 987,448 


) 
ee (h) 8,482,978 1,985,104 


(Cf) 8,424,859 909,598 
es Rive (f) 7,574,161 1,201,758 


Sunday ed ... (i) 838,594 24,559 
Beh od: (k) 8,412,755 1,226,317 
pk ee (b) 2,610,944. 480,074 
Sunday ed ...-(i) 1,228,990 223,174 


Ninsteaes (a) 3,839,934 703,248 
spite (£) 4,367,048 783,860 


ajefenalats (h) 8,206,982 1,487,108 


(Continued on page 33) 


6,650,837 


3,863,580 
2,471,980 


6,394,764 
5,845,602 


5,682,334 

546,476 
6,228,810 
5,282,774 


1,631,476 


6,419,504 
5,338,998 
1,645,252 
7,084,250 
1,534,182 
3,165,645 
4,699,827 
6,498,982 
6,706,770 
6,934,438 


4,615,342 


2,251,550 
1,214,514 
3,466,064 
2,572,038 
6,038,102 
7,042,990 
5,728,971 

602,365 
6,331,336 


Classified 
1,743,686 
1,420,426 
17,052 
477,148 
1,914,626 

2,234,512 


1,794,142 
1,593,326 
787,010 
2,180,336 
1,573,362 
1,741,124 
1,826 
149,100 
590,926 
1,860,432 


1,258,670 
1,184,148 


1,918,030 _ 
1,149,970 


see epee 


885,304 


1,354,766 
387,906 
2,142,672 
229,440 
320,902 
550,432 


13323, 17a 
1,613,976 


2,108,3 
1,835, 
387,1 


2,222,680 
1,185,072 


1,617,124 
$1,788,486 


231,294 


1,167,799 
1,264,158 
6,548 


, 


1,220,534 


168,140 
767,354 
1,958,565 
642.425 
2,600,990 
995,694 
863,450 

753,634 
2,320,196 
174,734 


459.732 
472,271 
643,432 
211,670 
855,102 
189 434. 
121,786. 
311.220 
330,568 
641,788 
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LINEAGE OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS IN 1923 


(Continued from page 32) 


Classified 


983,736 


1,138,928 
78,904. 
1,917,832 


1,217,902 
278,922 
1,496,824 


734,385 
142'553 
876,938 
768,208 
419,430 
1,187,638 
676,182 
869,050 
549.514 
1,076,031 
1,649,480 


2,358,848 
706,197 


5h 788, UE. ol 064,882 


33,960 


1,330,854 


586,716 
339,408 
926,124 


546,796 
898,578 


1,755,200 


3,087,139 
1,254, '300 


61,092 
1,521,212 
1,582,304 

657,618 


708,168 
1,329,874 


1,195,096 
367,178 


918,326 
363,160 
117,404 
480,564 
396,571 
866,630 
879,284 


TOTAL DISPLAY 
City Newspaper LINEAGE National Local 
Jackson, ‘Mich... Citizen- 
Patriot.......(£) 8,414,320 1,440,204 5,990,380 
Richmond .......Times- 
Dispatch .... (b) 4,343,920 790,594 2,414,398 
Sunday ed..... (i) 4,043,620 406,784 2,857,932 
Potaleocces. «(ey 8,387,540 1,197,378 5,272,330 
3attle Creek.....Enquirer- 
News ...se.. (f) 7,001,384 1,047,856 4,735,626 
Sunday ed..... (i) 1,350,720 141,106 930,692 
otal foes i, « (k) 8,352,104 1,188,962 5,666,318 
MatCrsOn ...-.00F feSS~ 
Guardian ...(f) 6,650,661 955,362 4,960,914 
Sunday: ed..... (i) 1,698,551 343,402 1,202,596 
Otaloe, wetaie. 2 (k) 8,349,212 1,298,764 6,163,510 
Shreveport «..... Limes ........ (b) 5,265,664 1,325,383 3,182,073 
Sunday ed..... (i) 3,057,816 494,045 2,134,341 
Lite Aare (a) 8,323,580 1,819,428 5,316,414 
Paterson ........ Call, eo. ans (b) 8,240,039 962,727 6,601,130 
Asbury Park....Press Ren (CK) 8,224,873 639,044 6,716,779 
Scranton ........Republican ...(b) 8,188,629 814,691 6,824,424 
FI upline sia Ai Rimese ee... (f) 8,102,555 1,528,881 5,497,641 
Nashville ...... Tennessean ..(h) 8,067,808 1,120,504 5,297,824 
Spokane ....... Spokesman- 
Review ....(a) 8,049,823 1,848,601 3,882,374 
BILE Paton ary. gues si'crelaceie Dispatch- 
Riteraladiten: « (f) 5,471,942 473,771 4,291,974 
Sunday ed .... (i) 2,525,917 324,163 1,925,176 
otal eaten: (k) 7,997,859 797,934 6,217,150 
PACT... aisic'> os Review ....... (f) 5,686,338 1,005,494 3,793,020 
Sunday ed .... (i) 2,299,822 127,078 1,995,686 
Ab atalinpane 1s. k Ihe 986,160 oz 572 
*Classified includes legal and local notices, 94,766 daily, 6, ‘086 Sunday. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.Argus ........ f 7,911,932 713,216 6,664,756 5 
Huntington, W. 
VOM Claes sea Herald- Dis- 
patch (a) 7,875,462 1,055,040 5,765,256 
BRT ie's os 5: sissers Globe «...4:... (b) 3,058,755 ‘ 1,641,885 
Sunday ed .... (i) 1,646,442 158,130 1,256,035 
i Total Morn. (a) 4,705,197 1,079,176 2,897,920 
News-Herald .(#) 3,117,375 889,584 1,625,142 
‘Lotak—. ose (h) 7,822,572 1,968,760 4,522,962 
Milwaukee ..... Wisconsin 
News ...... (f) 5,337,685 915,794 3,835,175 
Sun-Telegram . (i) 2,457,392 363,136 1,754,748 
Potable Gaoee (k) 7,795,077 ~—-1,278,930 5,589,923 
Niagara Falls, 

PUNY. eis cid see Gaverte ee. (f) 7,771,446 851,968 6,372,679 
Terre Haute..... Star Gea taas (a) 7,767,515 1,190,566 5,678,371 
Columbus ...... Ohio State 

Journal ....(a) 7,761,750 694,150 5,312,400 
Aurora .........Beacon-News (k) 7,755,146 1,005,494 5,518,940 
SePatil . 5. cs <i Daily News ..(f£) 6,234,970 1,004,584 4,382,574 
Sunday ed .... (i) 1,493,464 100,422 1,028,832 
oT Ota lane oes k) 7,728,414 1,105,006 5,411,406 
Birmingham ....Age-Herald ..(a) R22 960 1 290/720 3/ Oe 
MESE GEE Bosc, bales LEV PTESS | a.sle'e o's (f) 7,649,964 1,091,678 5,617,542 
Jamestown, N. Y.Morning Post (b) 7,642,833 978,763 6,018,906 
OS Transcript. ....(£) 7,598,495 2,063,354 2,448,002 
meomisville .......blerald ....... (a) 7,571,700 1,069,800 5,247,600 
Brooklyn .......Standard 
Union ..... (f) 5e719' 238i 41,136,432) %33135;300 
Sunday ed (i) 1,762,072 2515502 31 5:772 
MLotaleo wes. (k) 7 481,310 1,387,934 4,511,072 
PEMLLOUIS..... 5 oie 0 Star Vee ite cette: f) 7,362,381 1,009,080 5,153,763 
Davenport ...... Democrat and 
Leader ..... 5,556,460 464,002 4,714,010 
Sunday ed .... (i) 1 777,908 141,358 1,427,286 
PPOEAIRE Lost (k) 7,334,368 605,360 6,141,296 
Jersey City....... Journal ...... (f) 7,314,473 1,850,370 5,464,103 
*Included in local display advertising. 
Springfield, Mo..Leader ....... (k) 7,203,910 1,211,644 4,987,864 
ERE oho. ciaye « OLAL can iaie osaal es (b) 5,583,704 1 093.204 3 799,040 
,Sunday ed .... (i) 1,584,240 172,480 1,122,240 
“rota laeencro.ies (a) 7,167,944 1,265,684 4,921,280 
Mancoin, Neb..... Star 2... 6.00. (f) 4,968,152 1,125,936 3,035,424 
“Sunday G0 teal) 2,181,074 194,404 1,679,146 
PPO tala pater (k) 7,149,226 1,320,340 4.714.570 
Greenville S.C..News ....... (a) 7,146,600 1,301,528 5,008,482 
Stamford, Ct... .. Advocate ..... (f) 7,144,914 1,138,116 4,949,182 
Washington UES). chai. (f) 7,122,484 *6 372,002 
*Total display, national and local combined. , 
Mrassaic ........ 01 News “te Foes (f) 7,089,659 1,139,575 5,241,916 
EOI . 6a. eee VAINES Pen (f{) *7,059,882 977,382 4,582,802 
*Includes legal 184,912 lines. 
Banta Ana..,....Register ...... 7,018,466 671,062 5,152,308 
Jamestown, N'.Y.Journal ...... (f) 76,960,634 503,428 5,797,640 
+Includes legal and official advertising. 
Chattanooga ....Times ........(a) 6,824,501 1,204,961 4,701,214 
Lexington eee Slander eal sss (f) 4,665,860 860,440 3,452,260 
Sund:z ay eden... (4) 2,143 064 181,510 1,844,150 
FIAT ie ain x (k) 6,808,924 1,041,950 5,296,410 
Muskegon ....../ Chronicle .....(£) 6,780,270 1,154,797 5,228,902 
Wilmington ..... ournal ...... (f) 6,763,831 1,383,761 4,609,450 
Smaha......... Daily News ..(k) 6,738,452 1,506,771 4,352,397 
Los Angeles..... grove one accvieis (f) 6,729,226 543,732 5,686,254 
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The Big Things in 
Motoring 


WRITTEN IN A BIG WAY 


That’s what you are offered in the William Ullman 
and Frederick C. Russell special automotive articles 
now appearing in more than 100 of the country’s 


better newspapers. 


Nothing Quite Like Them 


Now please don’t turn aside from this advertisement 
with the thought that you already have a service like 
this, for there is nothing just like it. 


We had to produce something bigger and better and 
“different” 


to win out against hard competition. 


And we have won out—without capital, without ex- 


perience in syndication—without everything except 
two heads full of safe and sane 


two typewriters, 
automotive ideas and the ability to write interestingly, 


sensibly and cleanly about everything pertaining to 


motoring. 


We Appear in the Best 
The Ullman and Russell articles appear in leading 


motor magazines and newspapers throughout the 


United States.and Canada. You'll find us in Motor, 
Motor Life, Motor Land, New York Times, Brooklyn 
Eagle, Washington Star, Louisville Courier-Journal, 
Pittsburgh Press, Oakland Tribune, Philadelphia Rec- 
ord, Milwaukee Journal, Fort Worth Star-Telegram, 
Providence Journal, 


Spokane 
Spokesman-Review, Montreal Star and more than 


Cincinnati Enquirer, 


100 other well-known newspapers. 


We also appear in the automotive sections of a num- 
ber of big newspapers that are too proud to notice us, 
too busy to buy, and too smart to overlook us when 
using their scissors. 


Need a Lead Story? 


If you feel that your automobile section needs a lead 
story each week that would do a big part toward getting 
and holding the attention of all classes of motorists— 


If you feel the need of a lead story that would cause 
more motorists to read your auto section regularly— 


If you are in need of a weekly article that would deal 
with the newest thoughts and trends in motoring in an 
interesting, informative and uncolored manner— 


Then write to 


THE ULLMAN FEATURE SERVICE 


Home Life Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


THE BIG THINGS IN MOTORING WRITTEN IN A BIG WAY 


Editor 


1924 
The Year Before Us 


Promises business on an unprecedented scale for the 
American salesman in Japan. His products, always 
welcome in our country, have become imperative neces- 
sities for which our’need is great and immediate. 


Reconstruction of the unfortunate cities of Tokyo and 
Yokohama is proceeding rapidly, a fact which lends 
stability to business throughout Japan and encourages 
our people in their task of rebuilding all that was 
destroyed. 


Japan was never a more eager customer than now. She 
requires immediately materials of every description for 
restoring her fire-ravaged cities, and has placed thus far 
only a small part of the orders which must be filled in 
foreign lands before her pressing needs are met. 


American manufacturers, so well equipped to supply us, 
will forfeit the orders yet to come only by their failure 
to act at the present vital moment. They néed only to 
offer their wares; Japan needs today what America has 
to sell. 


There is one supremely effective method whereby 
American manufacturers introduce their products in 
Japan. The Jiji Shimpo, Tokyo’s leading newspaper, 
carries the messages of its advertisers to the nation’s 
wealthiest and most influential leaders and to that great 
class of progressive Japanese who are the first and most 
consistent users of Western things. The character of 
its circulation makes The Jiji Shimpo the foreign im- 
porter’s most valuable assistant, his star salesman—the 
means by which he may talk every day with his best 
customers, wide-awake Japanese demanding the best 
America can produce. 


In the American field The Jiji Shimpo is represented by 
the foreign organization of The Japan Advertiser. All 
the facilities of this organization and of our large staff 
in Japan are constantly at the service of American manu- 
facturers and importers interested in the Japanese 
market. 


American Headquarters: 


JAPAN ADVERTISER SUITE 
342 Madison Avenue New York City 


THE JIJI SHIMPO 


Tokyo, Japan 


“In Japan, the Buyers Read The Jiji” 


& Publisher for 


Februa 


RY mare, 


1924 


LINEAGE OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS IN 1923 


City Newspaper 
Elarris Dur eusmnt Telegraph ....(4) 
Bridgeportimmenssc0SGm. ae eee (f) 

Sunday ed .... (i) 

otal eect (k) 

Telegram”... <(b) 

San Francisco ..Daily News... (f) 
Wachita x sea Beacon. setae. (k) 
Madison ........ {lVisconsin State .. 


Rochester, N. Y.. 
Bloomington, Ill. 
Chattanooga ... 
Cumberland, Md. 
Schenectady .... 
Portland, Me.... 
Milwaukee ...... 


News 


Journal”... Uk) 
Ekerall di emeens e (a) 
Pantagraph ..(b) 

Ate f) 

SAS een ee Ci) 
Union-Star ...(4) 
Press-Herald .(b) 
Sentinel ; 
Sunday ed .... (i) 
Total 


Rockford: Saas Morning \Star (a) 


Perth Amboy.,.. 


News 
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TOTAL 
LINEAGE 


6,697,866 
6,696,328 
1,105,038 
7,801,366 
6,696,328 
6,692,714 
6,657,742 


6,652,086 


6,529,598 
6,493,284 


DISPLAY 
National Local 
1,186,388 4,755,324 
1,418,687 4,412,003 

138,800 775,685 
1,557,487 5,187,688 
1,418,687 4,412,003 

545,076 5,177,144 

926,184 4,564,700 
1,212,868 4,149,614 

467,894 4924668 
1,309,532 4,831,865 
1,223,166 4,636,576 

705,720 5,664,708 

877,249 4,872,626 

957,216 4,960,410 
1,108,317 2,689,117 

414,268 1,469,751 
1,522,585 4,158,868 

778,456 4,560,540 


659,736 


$5,201,644 


Classified 


1,056,191 
865,638 
832,706 

1,166,858 


1,185,352 
1,247,675 
485,177 
751,520 
142,044 
804,715 
634,205 
559,698 
309,828 
869,526 
1,190,602 
£631,924 


) 
fLocal includes 424,340 lines Newark and 30,380 lines New York advertising. 
Classified included 149,362 lines legal advertising. 


East St. Louis... 
Macon .... 


Wichita Falls... 


Little Rock...... 
New Bedford.... 


PrOy Sie: ore 
Moline 
HaliRivern aeenr 
Neattlel Ao. oteten 
St. Joseph, Mo.. 
Danvillel> eee 


Journal 

Telegraph ....(b) 

Sunday ed .... (i) 
Total 

TEN HAS 5 Roser (k) 


fIncludes classified advertising. 


Democrat ....(k) 
Standard ..... (f) 
Sunday ed....(i) 


otal es (ik) 
Mercury ..... (b) 
Record eee (g) 
Dispatch ..... (£) 
Eller ald ane ete (f) 
COONS are trees (Go) 
News-Press ..(f) 
Commercial- 

ISTE BS Back (f) 


t+Not lineage, but number of classified advertisements. 


PortEluron eee 
News Yorks. 2.55 


Duluth 
Lexington, Ky... 


Santa Barbara . 
Shreveport ...... 
Massillon, O..... 
Fairmont, W, Va. 


Sioux City semen 
Williamsport .... 
eancaster annie 


Ditimhaminn meee ce 
Lancaster! ... 22! 


Waco 
Waterbury ...... 
Champaign ...... 


SIOUX CIty vetoes 
Clarksburg 
Mason City...... 


Burlington, Vt.. 
Hackensack .... 
Zanesville 


Biutialoy tance en 


Great Fallst. an. 


Fitchburg ...... 
Portland, Ore.. 
Ottumwa ....... 
Lafayette, Ind... 


Times-Herald (4) 
Telegram & Eve- 

ning Mail ...(1) 
News-Tribune (a) 
Herald ar. j2ae% (b) 


Mota leer (a) 
vNEWS™ Ee portale te (b) 
TOUHOIN Renn (f) 
Independent ..(f£) 
dliines ager D) 


Sunday ed .... (i) 


Motalgrnssees (a) 
Journals eee. (h) 
STR NRA cw iactooe f) 


Nal) Meek: (g) 
Terald? uence: (a) 
.Examiner & 

New Era ..(£) ~ 


Times-News ..(£) 


reniclerald Satake (b) 


Sunday ed .... (i) 
Total 


*Total display, national and local combined. 


News-Tribune (a) 
Nemocrat erie) 
News-Gazette .(£) 


sunday ed ....(i) 

Wotalaeeeicier: (x) 
Pri Une aed (g) 
Telegram eee (k) 


Globe-Gazette 
& Times ...(#) 


.Free Press ...(b) 
. Record 


Times-Recorder 

& Signal ...(g) 
Expresses eeet (b) 
Sunday ed .... (i) 
Every Morn ..(k) 
‘Tribune’ s..... (b) 
Sunday ed ....(1) 


‘Totalaeerere (a) 
.Sentinel ...... (f) 
PLN CTS Meir ciepete = (f) 

Courier ...... (f) 
Journal- 

Courier ....(g) 
Republican- 
| Gazette ....(k) 


6,456,826 739,528 5,250,814 
4274 5602)... 1c en 
2229916. /..0.0s ee 
6,454,476 1,248,212 4,412,338 
6,454,392 990,514 $5,463,878 
6,453,034 843,556 4,756,486 
6,444,774 1,403,990 4.432'428 
1,714,846 176,582 1,416,590 
8,159,620 1,580,572 5,849,018 
6,444,774 1,403,990 4.432.428 
6,439,405 1,471,001 4,310,269 
6,431,754 821.240 5,610,514 
6,427,876 1,268,354 4876,991 
6,375,782  1,258964 4,482,092 
6,298,684 1,556,128 4,011,798 
6,278,898 1,512,738 4,766,160 
6,276,690 1,081,780 5,034,764 
6,236,114 210,429 3,358,762 
6,187,818 ...... 3 
4119's 586,768 3,092,474 
2,067,312 225,064 1,701,070 
6,187,176. 811,832 4,793,544 
6,162,072 790,748 4.220'372 
6,141,716 646,254 4830.814 
6,115,590 605,074 5,140,758 
4'568,690\ >) s.r sta 
1'545,180' ) \..... 00 ee 
6,113,870. 1. .s40, a 
6,094,270 1,460,313 3,608,710 
6,072,122 1,293.950 4.778172 
6,063,302 1,161,244 4,046,924 
5,970,330 866,670 5,057,748 
5,965,546 928,276 3,977,309 
5,890,276 704,186 4.766,678 
2.954.747 2,206,412 

2,899,533 +2'582'253 

5,854,300 *4.786,674 

5,836,068 1,148,238 3,792,180 
5,799,825 475.180 4.799.478 
3,813,499 596,727 2'878'364 
1,901,749 208.363 —-1,434'182 
5,715,248, 895.090 4312'546 
5,688,928' 1,423,870 3,600,912 
5,630,828 945,280 4'167.758 
5,609,508 955,430 4,353,396 
5,597,200 887,805  4'266,869 
5,581,548 255,878 4,690,322 
5,562,802 1,109,724 3,790,724 
3,402,740 7421672 ~—-2317°533 
2,116,227 513,947 1,515,506 
5.518967 1,256,619 3'833.129 
4,057,886 792624 2,965,004 
1,458,632 241,388 1.125516 
5,516,518  1,034:012 4,090,520 
5,500,279 874846 4.312.952 
5,474,282 716,364 4.158'416 
5,461,652 820134 4.275.012 
5,432,804 1,052,288 3,739,806 
5,416,096 359,800 4,253,984 
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466,484 


633,836 


$872 


Cs 
eee ee nee 


eee eens 


814,618 
45,712 


1,059,961 
. 317,300 
1,065,626 


895,650 
525,167 


300,682 
442,526 — 
635,348 
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A Correction of Figures 
On) ae 25 - ee BOOK - a “Editor & Publsher” 


Sunday Ameri werican 


Sila 
pp SEWSPABER FIFORY 
Atlanta, eon 


TE eARGEST 
SUNDAY NEWSPAPER 
IN, IG lo SOM Ba! 


Average 


Circulation 
Jar : 2 5 | st 4 2 " 
eit for © months end- 
a ing — Sept. 30,1923 
bs 7 2 SEL ome 


Stry, "Fee 1, for p, % 
by on on Aout ion 126965 a 
v, @; 
Tsig petite 


“Yi. | GAIN of 36,869 
— / over A.B.C. Report 
of September 38, 1922 


— AND STILL GROWING—— 


Average NET PAID Circulation of the | 
Sunday American TE Bee nea 


PA Tt Y Socios: pi 


GEORGIAN ti fAMERICAN 


ad Pee ee ees 4 a atu be wreAwworyary 


ATLAN TA, GEORGIA 
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Editor 


The BOWATER 
PAPER GS O7aaine: 


NOUIRIES” SOL VCRTIE,D 

FOR NEWSPRINT, HALF- 

TONE NEWSPRINT, ROTA- 
GRAVEUR AND AL LSCEASSiS 
OF BOOK PAPER 


e 


Sole distributors in the Umted States for 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND 
POWER & PAPER —C@: 


(under construction capacity 400 tons daily) 


342 Madison Avenue, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone Vanderbilt 7186 


Get and Hold 


CIRCULATION 


A dignified, simple, successful, business-like plan with 
scores of increased circulations and highly satisfied pub- 
lishers to recommend it and us. 


We are specialists in building Circula- 
tion that stays. We have studied cir- 
culation problems and have met every 
test successfully with Insurance 
Protection. 

Our Plan will build Maximum circula- 
tion at Minimum cost—and the circu- 
lation will be permanent, 

Its simplicity of operation, its universal 
record of success have resulted in the 
endorsement of all newspapers using it. 


HICKEY-MITCHELL CO. 


(Builds and Holds Circulation) 
PIERCE BUILDING ST. LOUIS, MO. 


No Cash Investment—No 
Risks—No Contests —No 


Schemes or Trickery. 


Write or wire for information, without 
obligation on your part. We serve only 
one newspaper in a territory. 


Sound Strength 


The strong man on the stage calmly stoops and lifts 
the thousand-pound weight that a half-dozen volunteers 
from the audience had a minute before failed to budge. 


He does it easily—because he has trained up to it. 


And the scientifically promoted, public service type of 
classified medium readily attains a dominating volume of 
ads that its competitors, even by means of the most violent 
“stunts,” are unable to approach. 

We specialize in the training of strong classified me- 
diums. It’s easy—and sure—to build on the National 
Standard plan! 


THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, INC. 
International Classified Advertising Counsellors 


Otis Building Philadelphia 


& Publisher 


for 


February 23, 


1924 
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TOTAL DISPLAY 
City Newspaper LINEAGE National Local 
Coltimbiaw Sess talcmereriierte (b) 3,465,588 1,123,486 1,991,878 
Sunday ed ....(i) 1,948,926 369,124 1,334,144 
ee WO tdilauene eters (@) 5,414,514 1,492,610 3,326,022 
Ral Gio. areesyteve eee outs easre es f) 5,405,582 347,494 4,582,424 
Appleton ....... Post-Crescent (4) 5,396,510 86,550 4,105,024 
Sioux Mallsi cer Aygus-Leader . (4) 5,391,864 1,257,300 3,517,024 
Bareo wee cacac sae Forum... aes (f) 5,383,494 821,048 3,765,098 
adiicahessk nae SATAY ia A loue cote « (f) 5,354,000 717,164 4,162,481 
Dubuque ........ Delegraph- 
lelkaavllek Bear (k) 5,350,622 1,045,422 3,731,854 
Waterloo sone Courier Mert avels (f) 5,244,540 1,249,416 566, 
Worcester ......! ROSt A ete (f) 5,261,690 889,437 3,871,046 
Bindlayy ——saaemer “Republican ED) 5,187,065 746,643 4,021,094 
Chester). Pac. sc Linves a. 5. see. (f) 5,185,126 830,071 3,920,388 
Staten Island.... / Advance ..... (f) 5,182,925 255,701 4,115,336 
Rochester .......fournal & 
Post-Ex- 
BESS letersaleie’s (f) 3,428,645 196,115 2,421,485 
Sunday Amer. (i) 1,736,193 99,138 * 1,434,786 
Total - #29. (kK) 5,164,838 295,253 3,856,271 
Kansas Cittyeeeren Kansan .\.... (k) 5,104,687 1,053,248 2,676,485 
Providence ..... Tiribuner &. ss % (f) 4,141 499.5. re a oa eee 
Sunday ed FG) 1,022,664. 5... 2S Se eee 
(Total %. 28 (k) 5 LOG163 Anat es eee eee 
Hutchinson ..... INCLIC ee ea ne (f) 5,103,028 891,940 3,534,356 
Akron’. So te.aec Press 4....2 48 Cr) 5,095,342 420,700 3, 375, 564 
Galesburg ....... Republican- 
Register ....(f) 5,074,216 833,546 4,240,670 
Santa Monica ..Outlook ...... (f) 5,059,586 360,444 3,480,008 
Racine ri teen Journal-News (£) 5,040,672 1,032,500 3,423,118 
* Casper, Wyo..... Tribune ..,... (k) 5,039,594 71,594 3,689,924 
Memphis’ 2.2 2ea-co rescue eens (f) 5,014,534 590,604 3,901,702 
Montgomery .. .“Advertiser (a) 4,991,080 1,303,116 3,214,974 
Santa Basbaranebress anes eel. (d) 4,960,788 372,988 3,500,784 
facksom (MiaSS.,) me Viewis) sce eme (k) 4,934,496 932,106 3,375,064 
Marion (Ind.)... Chronicle ....(£) 4, 808) 372 703,095 3, 784, 389 
[an Grossey ene Tribune & 
Leader Press S48 3,782,814 953,548 2,467,010 
Sunday ed.....(i 1,092,616 101,822 923,608 
IRE a5 b08 k) 4,875,430 1,055,370 3,390,618 
Albany, Ni. Y.0..Journal ...... (f) 4,802,938 473,088 3,617,348 
Charleston "Sm Gpeostie ne. aveies (f) 4,794,692 1,202,964 3,217,004 
Wheeling ....... Intelligencer ..(b) 4,780,818 972,566 3,684,338 
Wiatisau sen eae Record-Herald C* 4,772,802 543,310 3,882,292 
Providence s..s-..Ne@ws seme se f) 4,772,417 812,204 3,205,111 
Hioustonmter ences ene Somer eet (f) 4,751,908 458,010 3,948,336 
Kingston eens Freeman ... f) 4 751 012 754,922 3, 491 698 
tIncludes- 128, 072 lines legal advertising 
Galesburg”. Stee Gt) Manse ake (f) 4,735,598 641,396 3,712,282 
Aberdeen ...... World “rtd ew (f) 4, 731,314 680, 680 . 3,560,648 
Rairmont eee West 
Virginian ...(#) 4,695,922 390,502 4,128,852 
Galveston, Sysneem NiGwsun see ni: (b) 2,999,480 773,742 1,460,428 
Sunday ed ....(1) 1,662,270 267,380 1,189,280 
prota geste (a) 4,661,750 1,041,122 2,649,708 
Parkersburg) _ sNews 0... 55 (b) 3,220,958 217,826 2,451,386 
Sunday ed aa) 1,437,212 131,180 1,191,428 
THEN ea (a) 4,658,170 349,006 3,642,814 
Elkhart) Sy eencswel rete a(£) 648,420 794,248 3,217,648 
Augusta, Ga..... Herald (a) 3,141,748 1,077,944 645,406 
'Sunday. ed ....(i) 1,496,978 154,938 1,152,312 
Penliotalee nen (k) 4,638,726 1,232,882 2,797,718 
Olean Caeeaere Mimest eee (f) 4,614,564 593,558 3,578,246 
Jacksonville, Fla. Journal .......(£) 4,589,424 698,894 3,132,906 
Salt Lake City..Deseret News. (#) 4,561,928 991,354 3,065, 720 
Newark fon. - Sunday Call . ath 4'553,830.. | crete se, me Cea 
Miodestor ys see NGOS Seer coke (f) 4,549,524 509,558 2,384,762 
Paducah rene News- 
Democrat ..(d) 4,537,540 521,486 3,633,000 
Marion, Ind...... Leader- 
= —Eribane.,.. - (bd) 3,429,671 412,048 2,788,471 
Sunday ed .... (i) 1,079,260 126,350 878,115 
Motalwhse ones a) 4,508,931 538,398 3,666,586 
Cedar Rapids.... Republican ...(k) 4,497,493 697,156 3,310,951 
shonpekas = Geen. State Journal. . (£) 4,495,498 660,758 3,115,854 
Texarkana ...... Four States f 
Presse. . # a) 4,490,948 632,520 3,858,428 
+Included in local. 
Richmond, Ind... Palladium ....(f£) 4,488,736 843,640 3,056,144 
Superior .. lelegram ..... (f) 4.482716 1,154,006 2,908,220 
iRrestiaMeae tart B cowie tte (f) 4,469,136 619. 626 3,114,034 
Quincy, Ill....... Whig-Journal C3 4,466,518 988,568 938,866 
Sigieely Ganhasane EL e¢Gd a iirevtstoe 4,448,444 691,180 3,216,374 
IAnTratil@ mae sam. Tews | fash eyes a 4.432.444 707,462 3,195,332 
ARZibieuKoyeh oes See Gogetirien wine (Gia) A BOA AO) icin heer dies) a nase en 
New York..-.... Daily News* .(b) 3,016,588 674,662 1,862,480 
Sunday ed .... (i) 1,375,446 553,346 726,828 
oralee een (a) 4,392,034 1,228, 008 2,589,308 
*Tabloid 
Greenville, S. C.. Piedmont ..... (f) 4,372,550 402,192 3,402,952 
Dubuque ........ Times-Journal (f) 3,027,850 444248 2,331,966 
Sunday ed....(i) 1,243,900 106,904 1,050,336 
astral ae ee (ke) 4,371,750 DOL SZ 3302 302ee 
Anderson... .)...- ehetaldiern: terre (b) 4 362,976 639,016 3,286,500 
Minneapolis ..... Minnesota 
SHae mate (f) 4,358,017 553,955 3,387,807 


Classified 
350,224 


474, 355 


356,090 
428,456 
501,207 
419,328 
434,667 
811,888 


811,045 
269 


202, 
1,013,314 
1,160,117 


eoeeesee 
eee ecw ee 


799,078 


574,718 


567,406 
251,636 


416,255 


: 
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“OHIO FIRST” 


There is much valuable business waiting for the outstretched 
hand among Ohio’s 1,439,345 families who last year had a total 


membership in Building and Loan Associations of 


1,169,828 


Ohio ranks second in the country, among Building and Loan 
Associations, with total assets of 


$964,348,517.00 


Ohio’s total wealth is in excess of seven billion dollars; per capita 
wealth is about $1,500.00 and the banking resources show a per 
capita wealth of $208.00. 


By reaching out through newspapers you can hold Ohio in your 
hand, which is one of the most valuable States in the Middle 
West for national advertising. 


It 1s being proved every day that these Ohio newspapers are 
winners. 


They create demand, increase aentand and sustain it in propor- 
tion to the enterprise of the advertiser. 


Circu- ; 10,000 Circu- 2,500 

lation i lines lation lines 
** Akron Beacon Journal 39,177 . . +tNewark American-Tribune .... 7,643 .025 
**Akron Times 24,591 . . New Philadelphia Times 6,780 .025 
**Akron Sunday Times 23,415 “ : Piqua Call and Press Dispatch. (E) 6,071 -03 
t {Bellefontaine Examiner 4,631 ++Portsmouth Sun and Times.(M&E) 17,746 -06 


+7Cincinnati Enquirer 75,017 ++Portsmouth Sun-Times 12,575 .04 
Columbus, Ohio State Journal.(M) 50,147 ** Springfield Sun 14,022 035 


fabio big a riers. one vey: ++Steubenville Gazette 8,546 .03 
+*Dover Daily Reporter 4,771 é i **Toledo Blade 107,009 HE 
tilronton Irontonian 3,400 : . **Youngstown Vindicator 27,856 .07 

Kenton Democrat 2,500 : : ** Youngstown Vindicator 26,559 -07 
+tLima News and Times-Dem..(E&S) 16,970 
**Lima Republican-Go «att... (E&S) 10,545 . : +Government Statement, April 1, 1923. 
Loraim Journal ee remy ++. ++ 4,866 : : **A  B. C. Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
++Middletown Journal 5,279 ‘ 3 +}+Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 


Seeeee se sauce 
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The Business Men 


of your community will value the 
authentic statements of 


ROGER W. BABSON 


on the business and financial situation, above 
any other single piece of news that you can print. 


Supplied weekly through the Babson News Service, 
Division of BABSON INSTITUTE, Babson Park, Mass. 


“ SPECIMEN RELEASES AND RATES ON REQUEST 


seme 


S eg Y “ 
FOR PROMPT SERVICE 
: a 


TYPE- BORDERS - ORNAMENTS 
BRASS RULE 


Printers’ Supplies - Presses - Paper Cutters 


Hamilton Wood & Steel Equipment 


including our 


AMERICAN CUT-COST EQUIPMENT 
Carried in Stock for Prompt Shipment 


American Type Founders Company 


Boston Baltimore Buffalo Detroit 
New York Richmond Pittsburgh Chicago 


{ Philadelphia Atlanta 


St. Louis Denver 


COLUMBIA DRY MATS 


are used by leading newspapers. 
Their superior quality guarantees satisfaction. 
None better made. Lowest prices. 


Immediate shipment from stock. 


Write for Samples 


COLUMBIA OVERSEAS CORPORATION 
New York, N. Y. 


12 East 12th Street 
PHONE: STUYVESANT 5909 


Circulation Structure 


Ask the Publisher who 
has taken my service. 


Lee Loomis 


THE MUSCATINE JOURNAL 


Muscatine, Ia. 


knows and will tell 


Qhitford Pemirall 


AS.AA(LONDON,ENG) ~ CRA(INOIANA) 
ACCOUNTANT & AUDITOR 
33 WEST 42°°STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Income Tax System 


for, Febru ary 23% 


Portland 
Minneapolis LosAngeles Spokane 
Cleveland Cincinnati KansasCity San Francisco Winnipeg 


1924 


LINEAGE OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS IN 1923 


(Continued from page 36) 


TOTAL 
City Newspaper LINEAGE 
Sandusky fe Star-Journal ..(f) 4,356,627 
Anderson ......-. Bulletin. eects (f) 4,353,972 
Madison ........ Capital Times (f) 4,341,999 
Sheboygan ...... Press- 
Telegram ...(£) 4,334,918 


1,031,240 


DISPLAY 


National Local 


770,358 
761,026 
578,694 


3,142,286 
3,336,536 
3,111,437 


2,798,404 


Classified includes 279,328 lines legal, readers, etc. 


*Classified includes sree 15,428 lines; 


Owensboro .....Messenger .... (d) 4,309,802 804,006 3,176,782 
Boise. cau hee see Idaho 
Statesman .. (a) 4,308,640 1,016,554 2,462,936 
Richmond, Ind... Item ......... (a) 4,279,576 487,900 3,276,784 
Walla Walla..... Bulletin ...... (f) 3,155,222 897,694 2,051,868 
unday ed (i) 1,113,462 166, 040 ‘903, ‘434 
Gtal gece (k) 4,268,684 1,063, 734 2 955, 302 
Ogden: eee: Standard- 
Examiner ..(k) 4,263,215 740,842 2,664,474 
Waukegan ...... S40 Beene atoms (f) 4,200,000 350,000 3,320,000 
Charleston’ ssn News & 
Courier Bia) 4,185,059 801,538 2,851,838 
INewn Yorks ice. Evening Post . (14) 4,135,756 1,090,506 2,581,706 
Attleboro ....... Seren. bab (f) 4,121,068 467,670 3,480,680 
Salem, Mass..... IN GUNS) fo cea (f) 4,115,779 843,451 3,272,328 
Batavia’ ope ss eMC CUS pacrlererany cre (f) 4,111,884 658,000 3,128,884 
Wichita Falls.....Record-News . (a) 4,106,242 311,990 $3,794,252 
tIncludes classified advertising. 
Waterloo, Ia..... Tribune ...... (a) 4,103,568 493,276 3,610,292 
Number of advertisements. 
Rutland! sae ware Heralde & skis. (b) 4,094,858 709,061 3,254,297 
Mankato) see ects Free Press ...(£) 4,069,702 620,018 3,274,110 
Quincy, Ill...... Elerald ase (f) 4,056,164 667,464 ,388,700 
North Adams.... Transcript ....(f) 4,054,666 656,712 2,939,300 
New. LondonleenaYav sneer (f) 4,051,628 1,045,352 2529422 
Sandusky ....... Register ..... (d) 4,023,050 784,199 2,879,443 
Gloversville .....Leader- 
Republican .(f) 3,998,946 596,652 2,893,548 
Saltnay weer aeet Journal ...... (f) 3,983,515 647,640 2,949,052 
Boston Base. ee Advertiser* ..(b) 934,064 205, 971 419,535 
Sunday ed .... (i) 3,039,403 1,308,335 1,207,082 
TVotalec.acne (a) 3,973,467 1 514. 306 1,626,617 ~ 
*Daily edition ony is tabloid size. 
Sterling wma GGselcmeneers (f) 3,965,132 435,936 3,416,884 
Owensboro ....../nquirer ...... (f) 3,947'510 436,926 3,007,648 
WATIStING Selete crete eee American ....(a) 3,917,398 758,660 2,584,694 
Eau (Clainesaeere Leader & 
Telegram ..(g) 3,891,748 930,594 2,611,714 
Amsterdam ..... Recorder & 
Democrat ..(f) 3,890,771 629,583 3,261,188 
IRacine'™ teeters Times-Call ...(£) 3,846,752 502,908 2,922,752 
LewisStonmen eee Sin eons (b) 3,839,080 742,700 2,854,908 
Cambridge, O.... Jeffersonian ..(f) 3, 774, 176 584,836 3,002,020 
Fond du Lac....Common- 
wealth ..... (f) 3,768,674 643,454 2,965,816 
PweheeWW ES Sy ao ace Telegram ..... (f) 3,765,216 752,850 2,305,992 
Lockport, N. Y..Union-Sun & 
Journal ....(f) 3,753,605 625,087 2,836,704 
Vincennes, Ind... Commercial ..(b) 3,739,333 $3,196,756 
Pensacolatwerern. ourtalamemeee (b) 2 807, 972 658,084 432,714 
Sunday ed ....(i) 797 398 145,628 567,728 
Total wert (a) 3,695,370 803,712 1,000,442 
Long Island City.Star .......... (f) 3,691,729 2,800,172 
Beaver, Pa...... Ties roe (f) 3,686,168 241,598 2,964,290 
Augusta, Me.... Kennebec 
Journal ....(b) 3,637.326 809,728 2,464,144 
Augusta, Ga..... Chronicle. ....(a) 3,617,922 800,492 2. 441 922 
Indianapolis .....Times ........ (f) 3,612,469 669,141 2 943, 327 
Martin’s Ferry... Times ........ (f) 3,574,326 416,080 2,804, 346 


legal, 33,488 lines. 


Parkersburg ....Sentinel ...... CE 3,572,044 — SUG 2.) See 
Burlington, Ia... Gazette. ...... (f) 3,563,896 910,378 2,330,608 
Staiosephieaen Gazette ....¢. (b) 3,546,807 512,085 2,715,461 
Hagerstown .....Herald ....... (b) 3,538,570 805,378 2,084,516 
Ny karin RE Maske ) 3; 542, 602 805,378 2,243,150 

Salem, Ore...... Capital 
Journal (f) 3,538,794 747,124 2,162,952 
Danville, Va..... Register ..... (a 3,517,500 797,006 2,720,494 
dak DGGE f 3,312,212 757,736 2,554,476 

*Local advertising includes classified. 

Bugenes ote ee Register ..... (b) 3,440,514 597,548 2,842,986 
Dallastanse cease Dispatch ..... (f) 3,432,100 255,836 2,641,758 
Bloomington, Ill.. Bulletin ...... (k) 3,420,087 216,549 2,928,482 
Centralia, Ill....Sentinel ...... (f) 3,398 766 625,416 2,452,604 
Mariettan sy. acer dite seer. (f) 2,596,972 566,902 1,651,272 
Sunday ed ...(i) 772,562 59,430 663,054 
Otel mie sont (k) 3,379,534 626,332 2,314,326 
Watertown, N. Y.Times ........ (f) 3,378.067 788,464 2,591,603 
Belleville, Ill.... Advocate ..... (ch) 3,352,461 332,409 3,020,052 
Marquette ...... _ Mining Journal Ve 3,302,088 645,170 2,526,034 
Warren, Pa..... Mirror ae eae 3,267,556 491,176 2,693,798 
OCT. bes op Sees uy 3,277,120 491,176 2,703,374 
Hamilton (O.)..Journal ...... (f) 322H7 978 607,950 2,660,028 


* Not lineage, but number of chfs-ified advertisements. 


Cheyenne ....... Wyoming State 
Tribune- pe 
Leader. ..... (f 2,396,856 
Sunday ed ....(i) 854,322 
Dota Weyer yee “(k) 3,251,178 


Wn 


598,794 1,564,962 
75,944 751,898 
674,338 2,316,860 


(Continued on page 40) 


Classified 


443,983 
256,410 
651,868 


$505,374 


329,014 
702,618 


ee eeeane 


$39,721 


131,500 
175,574 


ee eee eee 


476,854 


832, 544 
112,312 
502,936 
674,044 


349,440 


"421,062 


241,472 
187,320 


ee een eee 


Sc 


sewer eee 


*47, 250 


233,100 | 
26 880 


259,980 
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NEW ENGLAND 


WEEN the vast opportunities of New England are realized, 


national advertisers will never overlook it. 


In this group of Northeastern States there are 25,000 industrial estab- 
lishments employing approximately |,500,000 people. 


How many of their needs do you, Mr. Manufacturer, supply? 


How much would you like to have in trade orders as your share of the 


more than $5,000,000 they earn each day? 


What would you figure as your share of the more than $1,800,- 
000,000 they earn yearly? 


Acquaint these people with your goods by advertising in the daily 
papers of New England. 


All New England watches its local papers, for all that is best and new 
in reliable trade-marked brands of merchandise. 


THESE ARE THE SELECT NEWSPAPERS OF NEW ENGLAND 


MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,856 RHODE ISLAND—Population, 804,397 
Cirou- 2,500 Circu- 2,500 10,000 
lation lines lation lines lines 
**Attleboro Bun 5,344  .0275 +tNewport Daily News 6,530 0886 0298 
TBoston Globe 282,437 45 J Pawtucket Times 25,070 10 07 
TBoston Globe $22,418 BB ‘ +Providence Bulletin ) 61,238 17 «((A).23 
**Fall River Herald 14,620 045 **Providence Journal 35,129 09 (A).23 


**Providence Journal 58,167 15 15 
ee 
tape esa ih +tProvidence Tribune 22,848 10 08 


**Haverhill Gazette 15,500 .055 . °* Westerly Bun 4,601 ,025 ,025 

**Lynn Item 16,498 06 A **Woonsocket Call (E) 18,558 04 04 

ttLowell Courier-Citizen and (A) Combination rate Daily Journal and Eve, Bulletin, 
Evening Leader (M&E) 21,696 06 ; : VERMONT—Population, 852,428 


**New Bedford Standard-Mercury 
(MEE) 82,425 08 ; **Barre Times 6,719 08 


**New Bedford Sunday Standard (S) 26,253 08 : ttBennington Banner 8,051 = 0125 
North Adams Transcript 9,334 **Burlington Free Press 12,230 05 
+tPittsfield Eagle 16,007 .04 Rutland Herald 49,286 :08 

2 ; +{St, Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 
ttSalem News 20,702 .09 : (E) 3,810 0214 


Taunton Gazette 8,268 .04 CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,880,681 
**Woroester Telogram-Gazette iat os 


(M&E) 80,506 24 x ¢Bridgeport Post-Telegram..(E&M) 45,201 

**Worcester Sunday Telegram..(S) 46,589 18 : tBridgeport Post 19,926 
**Hartford Courant 33,157 
**Hartford Courant 50,185 
ttHartford Times 45,125 
ttBangor Daily Commercial....(E) 14,448 .05 : **Meriden Record 7,255 
**Portland Press Herald....(M&S) 32,473 .08 ‘ ¢Middletown Press 7,897 
**Portland Express 28,400 10 A ttNew Haven Register 87,063 
**Portland Telegram 28,734 .10 i **New London Day 11,850 
(Sunday Edition Express) ttNorwich Bulletin 12,248 


**Norwalk Hour 5,800 
Wi i 8 085 
tt Waterville Sentinel 5,886 08 sentaniford Advocate 8,627 


**Waterbury Republican American 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population, 448,683 (ME) 22,337 
**Waterb Republi s 15,298 
**Concord Monitor-Patriot ....(E) 5,178 te Ms vas OTe ea : ts orcas 
ernmen atement, ri 5 
ttKeene Sentinel $428. . RT ’R 0. Statement, Sept. 80, 1923, 
**Manchester Union Leader. (M&E) 28,277 c f ++ Government Statement, Sept. 80, 1923, 


MAINE—Population, 768,014 
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IOWA 


WEALTH FROM HER ACRES 
INVITES GIANT TRADE 


OWA claims the largest proportion of ac- 
tually arable lands of all States and proves 


it by the immense agricultural production, 
% of all the land is tillable. 


There is a total farm acreage of 33,474,896; 
of this vast agricultural tract, 28,606,951 acres 
are improved land. 


The farms number 213,439, 
The land is worth $205 per acre. 
Figure the invested wealth of these farms and 
the total value reaches an enormous sum. 


averaging 
156.8 acres. 


The income from crops alone amounts to 
over a billion dollars per year. 


Iowa mines produce $18,000,000 and her 
forests yield $17,000,000 annually. 


There can be no uncertainty of the buying 
power of Iowa people. 
responsive, 
found than in Iowa. 


ee 


Nowhere else can a 


concentrated market be 


Live advertisers are enlarging their space in 


**Council Bluffs Nonpareil 
**Davenport Democrat & Leader 


LINEAGE OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS IN 1923 


(Continued from page 38) 


TOTAL DISPLAY 

City Newspaper LINEAGE § National Local Classified 

Muscatine .......Journal ...... (f) 3,242,722 634,648 2,438,114 169,960: 

Olean <0: es cee Fleraldi yn. (f) 3,200,092 > cia 's Salts eee 

Reno, woe eee Gazette .....4%. (f) 3,150,112 754,418 2,068,178 327,516. 

Modesto .......'. Herald ...... (b) 3,148,978 225,316 2,389,354 434,308 
Dentonienat cee Record- 

Chronicle ...(#) 3,147,102 vig ce ec f 


Birminghammererncosis me aneere (f) 3,136,490 519,890 2,294,264 322,336 
SYTacuse sneer Telegram ..... (f) 1,428,835 123,904 1,001,691 303,240 
Sun. American (i) 1,693,762 879,970 689,430 124,362 

Total tare (k) 3,122,607 1,003,874 1 691, tel 427,602 

Comming sere lcd cre eee (4) 3,081,078 590,226 2,302,972 187,880: 
Princeton, Ind...Clarion-News . (f) 2,987,950 657,300 2,300,550 30,100 
Waukegan ...... News ........ (f) 2,959,440 254,920 2,261,776 442,744 
Mobile 2. seen News-Item ...(£) 2,943,192 745,500 2,103,556 94,136 
Huntington, Ind. Press ........ (d) 2,855,348 294,524 2,421,804 139,020: 
Grand Junction.. Sentinel ...... (f) 2,854,278 396,816 2,454,564 .... 0am 


Denver see ceerer IEG ccook (f) — 2,850,302 293,034 2,174,536 382,732 


zA\then Sees Banner- 
n Eicrald neat (f) 1,936,410 673,736 1,038,156 196,868: 
\Sunday ed ... (i) 886,354 113,022 743,652 57,330. 
‘otal wae set (k) 2 822, 764 786,758 1,781,808 254,198 
Towa (City..2.<. Press-Citizen .(£) 2, 819, 194 556,556 2,069,494 193,144 
Des Moines ..... INCGUUS acy eee (f) 2,767,800 372,064 1,970,276 425,460 
Painesville ...... Telegraph ....(f) 2,746,282 299,726 2,446,556 — ... 2 
Harrisonburg ...'News-Record (b) 2,715,300 477,666 2,109,352 128, 282 
Newburyport .. SN rales (£) 2,689,746 a. ce cee ACen ne 
Logansport ..... Press#s nana. (b) 2,662,488 285,908 2,324,028 $2,552 
Dixony es ee reer Telegraph ....(#) 2,042,414. ~ o5).. eal 
Norfolk, Neb....News ........ (f) 2,514,804 458,860 1,623,748 255,052 


..News-Tribune (£) 1,700,552 498,890 1,115,072 86,590) 
Sunday ed ...(1) 809'438 61,460 711,208 36,680: 
7 | 


Canton, Ill eaeee Ledger ...... (f) 
Tudson: INGNge ss ota Teen e ee (b) 
Mitchell, S. D...Republican ...(£) 
Crawfordsville ..Review ...... (b) 


Rome, Ga..... 


2,347,000 325,000 1,850,000 173, ‘600: 
Iktoxville erence sierra (f) 2,321,690 167,402 1 781 958 372, 330: 
[Eddington ees Nez eee (m) 2 ooh 312 378, Omen 358 550... eee 


*Includes classified advertising. 


McAlester :..... News-Capital .(£) 2,174,805 433,090 1,482,045 259,770: 
Gadsden ........ Journal ...... (f 

Pontiac lye ead Cranage (f) 
Mt Carmel, Pa.-Jiem ..0...... (f) 
Great Eallsieeee eee es ck oot (Ge) 


Tolamkenee POINCET SLCHI teers (f) 1,839,852 277,914 1,547,938 14 
Columbia, Mo.. _ Missourian Sena) 1,723,520 218,400 1,330,400 174,720: 
Washington, Ta..Jowrnal” ...... (f) 1,409,916 249,998 1,114,448 45,470: 
Staunton tc News-Leader .(d) 1,348,522 253,610 897,274 197,638 
Washington, D.C.News ........ (f) 1,220,968 85,274 832, 303,086 
Clifton Forge.... Review ....... (f) 981,260 141,554 740,964 98,742 
SOs Steal eee Reporter ..... (£) 667,674 127,710 510,844 29,120: 
Boone... cae: News- 
Republican .(f) 2,018,716 401,086 1,575,924 41,706 
The Dalles ..... Chronicle ....(£) 1,947,456 297,360 1,271,928 378,168 
LINEAGE OF CANADIAN NEWSPAPERS IN 1923 . 
Morontomeeeeaee Sie) asener gine (£) 13,107,220 2,644,020 7,525,840 2,937,340 


1,773,520 908,600 828,380 36,540 


Slot (k) 14,880,740 3,552, 620 8,354,220 2,973,880 
‘Torontoy. «sec Telegram gaace(i))) 14.534.) 76m eee 9,624,118 4,910,058 
Montreal sae Storms. ose: (f) 12,691,372 3,506,761 6,889,642 2,204,969 
Vancouver ..... Province ..... (£) 12,072,621 2,800,112 6,860,882 2,391,256 
Winnipeg ....... Free Press....(g) 11,290,435 3,179,470 4.979.307 3,131,658 
Montreal 2.2 cas: La Presse..... (i) 10:578.975 se a eee 8,459,480 2,119,445. 
Se NOs sc6dnas Telegraph- 


Jotimnal een Cb) 
Times-Star ..(£) 


4,121,925.) 2,135,475 591, Slao2s 171,525 
5,724,375 1,981,735 3,139,950 602,700: 


( Goetined on page 41) 


otaliaeene (g) 9,846,300 4,127,210 4,954,875 774,225 
* *D D , ’ 5) ’ ’ 
fDelle caries London ......... Free Press....(¢) 8,726,250 3,680,175 3,857,775 1,188,300 
** Dodi Moines Capital eS ees i a (E) 61.288 14 Calgarye nae Feral meee (f) 8,677,766 2,218,317 4,712,395 $1,757,054 
**Des Moines Sunday Capital ee ea (Ss) 98.150 Ma tIncludes 264,665 lines Office advertising. 
**Iowa City Press-Citizen............ (E) 6,176 035 eee aed ae Cities a) 6,048,449 1,886,462 1,208,237 
**Keokuk Gate City ASe ae oe e  ee (E) 5,656 -03 Siar aoe (f) 8,018,876 — 2,076,680 989,573 
++Mason City Globe Gazette.......... (E) 12,330 -04 Térontorr shoes Mail & 
**Muscatine Journal ................ (E) 7,961 .035 Empire ....(b) 6,156,227 2,208,909 754,133 
**Ottumwa Courier ................ (E) 13,045 -05 py World & eer E eee cae 
tt ae 16,636 otal aie 396, 567, ; 
Wictoriame es eaer Colonist” .../....(a) 7,230,356, 1,607,270) _5,623'086" 4.0 ee 
CHER ccocoacue Journal 
**A. B. C. Statement, Oct. 1, 1923. Dailiesmrmrass (g)>- °7,172,76F = 2;189;729 409,549 
++Government Statement, Oct. 1, 1923. Montreal ........Gazette .......(b) 7,167,131 2,392,045 463,012 
Saskatoon ...... Star and 
Phoenix ....(g) 6,791,657 1,902,908 1,173,168 


LINEAGE OF CANADIAN PAPERS IN 1923 


(Continued from page 40) 
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TOTAL DISPLAY 
City Newspaper LINEAGE National Local Classified 
Vancotiver ...... Sart eee (a) 6,684,384 1,333,962 4,377,142 973,280 
erorito ' ii...ct. Globew®, 2240. . (b) 6,381,777 3,039,496 2,160,124 1,181,557 
+Includes 422,574 lines, transient announcements and movies advertising. 

BCI Ls sree is.e0. Tearlerig.s vsep « (b) 5,930,589 2,079,997 2,797,366 1,053,226 

2g Wee eae (f) 5,471,834 1,949,690 2,468,918 1,053,226 
BVACtOLIA: we cle ais es 167 2 SORE (f) 5,831,840 1,206,324 4,028,108 597,408 
St. Catharine’s..Standard ..... (f) 5,171,754 1,326,173 3,457,980 387,601 
Kitchener ....... RRECOTG ects sicie (f } 4,802,680 1,206,772 3,046,078 550,830 
Kingston ........Standard ..... (i 4,450,254 8521836 n3j598,07.19 rice wre'sis 
Fort William ..Times- 

Journal ....(4) A262)538 oul 17S, 920mm OOO, ZUM cteletels.« 
** Included in local lineage. 
Woodstock ......Sentinel- 
Review ..... (f) 4.156,146 1,306,480 2,756,030 93,636 

Guelph . x as s02-- Mercury ..... (f) 4012,099 1,022,192 2,729,015 260,892 
MGAISALY Weds css. Albertan ..... (b) 3,967,549 770,969 1,984,256 1,212,324 
Halifax .........Chronicle .....(b) 2,847,054 1,411,746 1,070,272 365,064 

Ch meee enki) 3,001,264 1,376,424 1,272,516 352,324 
Lethbridge ..... Fer ald a ceys,0/ (f) 3,477,328 1,109,965 2,083,760 283,603 
Moose Jaw ......LtMeS ...css0- (f) 3,145,800 1,196,244 1,559,432 390,124 
Medicine Hat....News .........(f) 3,096,692 1,019,368 1,973,610 103,714 
Sault Ste ‘Marie. Stars... c0ss-: (4) 2,895,594 957,432 1,921,362 16,800 
IN@ISON «.cievs... e's IN CUES eee cine « (b) 2,304,672 812,160 1,246,440 246,072 
Prince Albert....Herald ....... (f) 2,287,000 770,000 — 1,380,000 137,000 
SVGNEY S.. 5. adie: « POStirates seis (g) 2,919,000 987,000. 1,932,000 .**...... 

** Included in local lineage. 

Charlottetown ..Guardian ....(b) 2,154,148 1,251,876 787,360 114,912 


KEY TO LETTERS IN LINEAGE TABLE 


Roman type indicates Morning news- 
papers. 
Italic 
papers. 


type indicates Evening news- 


(a) Every morning. 

(b) Every morning except Sunday. 

(c) Every morning except Sunday and 
Monday. 

(d) Every morning except Monday. 


(f) Every evening except Sunday. 
(g) Morning and evening except Sunday. 
(h) Morning and evening and Sunday 


morning. 


(i) Sunday morning. 

(j) Sunday evening. 

(k) Every evening and Sunday morning. 
(1) Every evening, including Sunday. 
(m) Every evening except Saturday, and 


Sunday morning. 


NEW YORK AD CLUB FROLICS 


Seven Hundred Members and Guests 
Attend Annual Dinner-Dance 


Several hundred advertising men and 
women danced to the music of two or- 
chestras, Feb. 21, Hotel Biltmore, New 
York, at the annual dinner dance and 
carnival of the Advertising Club of New 
York. An elaborate course dinner was 
served. Dancing afterwards was inter- 
spersed with numbers by professional en- 
tertainers. Colorful dancing numbers 
given were representative of the four 
cities, Paris, Tokyo, Calcutta and New 
York. 

Paul Oscard and La Torrecilla gave a 
“Ta Danse des Apaches.” Michieo Itow 
gave the “Dance of Japan,” “The 
Glorias,” an eccentric dancing number 
from the Music Box Revue, Durand and 
Lee in an exhibition of modern dancing 
and Princess Nyota Inyoka, in the 
“Dance of India,’ completed the pro- 
gram. 

The Entertainment Committee, headed 
by Paul Meyer, chairman, included R. B. 
Alexander, J. C. Creaver, John T. Jones, 
Edward E. Pidgeon, Vernon Radcliffe 
and H. Wallace Smith. 


Daily Adds Farm Section 


Wausau (Wis.) Record-Herald, on 
Feb. 13, inaugurated a special 4-page 
Farm Section, incorporated in the regu- 
lar issue each Tuesday. 


Alabama Press to Meet June 12 


Executive committee, Alabama Press 
Association, meeting in Montgomery, 
Feb. 8, chose Florence, June 12, 13, 14, 
as the date for the annual meeting. The 
following members of the committee were 
present: F. G. Stephens, Oneonta, pres- 
ident; G. C. Hall, Montgomery, second 
vice-president; Cliff Wear, Opelika, third 
vice-president ; F. W. Stanley, Greenville, 
secretary; R. P. Greer, Sylacauga, editor 
of Alapressa, official organ of the associ- 


ation; O. H. Stevenson, Roanoke; R. 


B. Vail, Bay Minette; H. S. Doster, 
Prattville; L. H. Nunnelee, Centerville; 
N. C. Cady, Birmingham; M. B. Darnall, 
Florence. 


Dailies Best for Community Ads 


Newspaper advertising is one of the 
most effective means of bringing results 
from community advertising, Thomas L. 
Emory, of San Francisco, Pacific coast 
manager of the bureau of advertising of 
the A. N. P. A. told members of the 
Spokane Advertising Club recently. In 
order to produce effective results, how- 
ever, the advertising must be planned to 
go farther than merely expecting returns 
on coupons, he said. He estimated that 
$2,500,000 is being spent in the Pacific 
Coast states on community advertising in 
newspapers. 


Minnesota A. P. Dailies Organize 


Minnesota publishers and managing 
editors of Associated Press newspapers, 
at a meeting in St. Paul, Feb. 16, organ- 
ized the Minnesota Associated Press Edi- 
torial Association. Former Lieut.-Gov. 
Frank A. Day, publisher of the Fairmont 
Sentinel, was elected chairman; Fred 
Schliplin, publisher, St. Cloud Times, 
vice-chairman, and-M. M. Oppegard, 
Twin Cities correspondent of the Asso- 
ciated Press, secretary. Howard W. 
Blakeslee of Chicago, editor of the Cen- 
tral Division of the Associated Press, 
gave detailed information relative to the 
news service the papers are receiving. 


Marion to Donate Harding Site 


Notice has been given’ to the Harding 
Memorial Association that Marion, O., 
will donate a suitable site for the Harding 
addition 


Memorial Mausoleum and in 
make a substantial cash subscription. 


Lutz to Represent N. Y. Daily 
John Lutz, Tower Building, Chicago 


has been appointed western advertising 
representative for the New York Tele- 


gram and Evening Mail. 


for 


February 23, 1924 


FALLING FRANC PINCHES 
PARIS PUBLISHERS 


Dailies Face Dilemma of Raising Prices 
While Editorially Crying Confi- 
dence in National Exchange 
—Situation Serious 


By G. LANGELAAN 
(Paris Editor, Epitor & FPuBLisHER) 


_ The question in every newspaper office 
in France today is—to increase or not 
to increase. With the fluctuation in ex- 
change the purchase of print paper is a 
very serious problem. The franc, it is 
hoped, will rise but it may go lower. 
What can newspapers, which are calling 
upon their readers to have confidence in 
the franc, do under the circumstances’ 
If they increase their price to the public 
they will appear to lack the confidence 
which they preach day in and day out. 
And suppose, after they have increased 
the price, the franc improves? It is cer- 
tain that for many of them, if the franc 
does not improve, to continue to sell at 
15 centimes a copy will spell loss, The 
bigger newspapers, of course, can go on 
a long while without feeling the pinch, 
but the smaller papers may soon begin to 
suffer. 

Many plans are in the air to avoid the 
increase in price, which all feel must 
come. One plan is that once or twice a 
week papers should print a less number 
of pages, six instead of eight, or four 
instead of six. Another suggestion is a 
weekly rest for newspapers, such rest to 
be made compulsory by law. The 
Frenchman is so used to reading his pa- 
per on a Sunday that the English system 
will certainly meet with but scant favor 
in this country. 

An important meeting of newspaper 
proprietors is taking place this week to 
decide whether to charge 3 sous, as at 
present, or raise the price to 4 sous. 

The Paris edition of the London Daily 
Mail has raised its price, as from Feb. 
1, from 30 centimes to 40 centimes a 
copy. As this paper points out, “With 
the rate of exchange varying between 90 
and 96 francs to the pound, 40 centimes 
a copy (at the latter rate) represents 
exactly one penny. If it becomes neces- 
sary to raise the price to 50 centimes a 
copy, the equivalent English value would 
be still less than the charge in pre-war 
days.” 


Al 


The New York Herald Paris edition 
has announced an increase to 40 centimes. 
The Paris Chicago Tribune is still at 30 
centimes. 


A. P. READY TO MOVE 


Will Transfer New York Headquarters 
Uptown Feb. 28 


Wire arrangements are now ready in 
the new offices of the Associated Press’s 
New York headquarters, 383 Madison 
avenue, and A. S. Thompson, secretary 
to the general manager, this week an- 
nounced Feb. 28 would mark the start 
of actual moving operations, which it is 
expected will be completed on March 2. 

During the last week records, files and 
parts of the library have been moved. 
On Feb. 28, the treasurer’s office and 
mail department will be transferred to 
the new location. On Feb, 29, transfer 
of the executive offices will take place. 
March 1 is the date set for moving the 
cable and market departments. 

The hardest work of moving comes 
Sunday, March 2, when between 3 a, m. 
and 4 p. m. the printer telegraph ma- 
chines and market tickers must be dis- 
connected, transported uptown by vans, 
and connected up to the new switchboard. 

Painters are still at work, putting fin- 
ishing touches to the new A. P. offices, 
and it is not yet possible to get a com- 
plete idea of the general appearance. 
The Madison avenue offices, situated on 
the sixth floor, measure 21,000 square 
feet, or almost twice as large as the 
present suite at 51 Chambers street. 

In drawing up the floor plans, it has 
been the aim of officials to make the 
office as compact as possible. The east 
end of the floor will be used for the 
work room, measuring 90 feet by 48 feet. 
Altogether the floor will be divided into 
22 sections. 


Moline Dispatch Increases Capital 


Moline (Ill.) Dispatch this week certi- 
fied to the Secretary of State to an in- 
crease of its capital stock from $80,000 
to $200,000. The corporation has been 
under-capitalized several years, the pub- 
lishers state, and the increase is made now 
to transfer funds from its surplus to 
working capital and to permit the ac- 
quisition of stock by H. A. Sward, new 
business manager, and L. R. Blackman, 
editor. 


GOOD NEWSPAPER PRESSES 


That might 


just suit you 


TAKEN IN EXCHANGE FOR 
LARGER PRESSES 


Goss Two Deck Pony Straight-Line Press prints up to 


16 pages. 
Goss and Scott Thre 
printing from 4 to 24 pages. 


e Deck Two Page Wide Presses 


Hoe, Goss and Scott Four Deck Two Page Wide Presses 


printing from 4 to 32 pages. 


Goss Five Deck Two Page Wide Straight-Line Press 


prints from 4 to 40 pages. 


Hoe and Scott Sextuple Presses with color attachments 


Available Now. 


Scott “Multi-Unit” Double Sextuple Press in good work- 


ing condition. Prints up to 


48 or 64 pages, if desired. 


Scott Octuple “Multi-Unit” Press equipped with Heavy 


Duty Folders. 


CHICAGO 
1441 Monadnock Block 


’ 


TELL US YOUR REQUIREMENTS — WE 


WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U. S. 


Prints and folds up to 64 page Papers. 


WILL SUPPLY IT. 


A. 


NEW YORK 
1457 Broadway, at 42d Street 
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his t/ 


~in daily circulation 
~in lineage 
~in reader interest 
~in proved results 


Gi Indianapolis 


NEVVS 


Fitted to Your Needs 


An engineer experienced 
in general manufacture 
wouldn’t be expected to 
produce your paper better, 
quicker or more_ eco- 
nomically. 

But engineers with pro- 
duction experience, work- 
ing under the direction of 
a trained newspaper man 
can design buildings and 
plants which should ac- 
complish that result. 


S.P.WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Mechanical Layouts 
Production, Operation 


120 West 42nd St. New York 
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Frank S. Baker Charles B. Welch 
President Editor and Gen. Mer. 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
David J. Randall Ford, Parsons Co. 
341 Fifth Ave. 360 No.’ Michigan Ave. 
New York City Chicago, Illinois 

R. J. Bidwell & Co. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, Cal. 


‘S 
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Get the 1923 popu- 
lation figures for 
Detroit—then you'll 
know why the 


DETROIT TIMES 


is over 200,000 daily 
and over 210,000 
Sunday. 


1920 census figures 
are “moth-eaten.”’ 


Editor & Publisher 1924 


for 


February 23, 


What They Are Saying 


Significant Sayings and Writings of Leaders in the Field of Newpapesr 
Publishing and Advertising During the Week. 


A NEW IDEALISM 


¢¢ WEVER before has the press been so criticized as a thing subservient to material 
interest. The truth is that never before has the press come so near to freedom 


from those influences. * * * Probably there is no man in the newspaper pro- 
fession who has not experienced the trials and temptations 
of financial dependence. That was the prevailing condi- 
tion of the newspapers which we took hold of a few years 
ago. You men have made these newspapers financially 
independent. We have come to the point where we can 
look our biggest advertiser in the face and say, ‘No!’ with- 
out thinking of the next week’s payroll. We have found 
a new sense of responsibility, a new idealism. The pub- 
lisher of today is: actuated by considerations of public wel- 
fare, local, state and national, to a far greater degree than 
ever before. The Inland Press Association has organized 
this idealism into a force of national significance.” 

—Frank H. Burgess, retiring president Inland 
Associaton. 


FORTY MILLIONS FOR “FINANCIAL” 


so N financial advertising there is great neessity for the strictest honesty. Hun- 
dreds of millions have been stolen from the people through misleading financial 
advertising, but this is rapidly disappearing. * * * [ast year $4,685,000 was 
spent in New York city newspapers alone for financial advertising and I estimate 
that the six or seven hundred members of the Investment Bankers’ Association 
spend annually in financial advertising $40,000,000. Twenty years ago this would 
have seemed impossible. | predict that in ten years financial advertising will be 
doubled. Advertising is one of the biggest assets in the world, and bankers realize 
it."—John W. Prentiss, Pres., Investment Bankers Association of America. 


“BE THAT VOICE!” 


66’ [.HE newspapers were never more independent than they are today, never less 

shackled by partisanship or by outside influences. It is only because we are 
facing so many new problems, because we are going through a process of great 
social changes, that the press needs to search out the truth more carefully than’ 
ever before, interpret facts with greater intelligence and take a bolder stand for 
right principles and right thinking, that it may continue to be as it has in the 
past the greatest single influence in the life of our country. Let us lead rather 
than be led. The world and its people are growing tired of its jazz. They are 
listening for a voice to lead them: Let us be that voice.” 


—John L. Stewart, Editor and Publisher Washington Reporter and Washington 
Observer, Washington, Pa. 


WHEN WE GET HUNGRY 


OW HEN the United States, growing at a rate that will preclude all possibility 

of its feeding itself within the next 50 or 100 years, actually comes to the 
point of hunger, what will happen to the less thickly populated parts of the North 
American continent? * * * Wallowing in gold, and up to its ears in food, 
United States is today at the peak of its national productive ability. * * * This 
continent forms one complete trading unit, and there can be no doubt that, in 
the ordinary course of events, the United States, Mexico and Canada will be forced 
into economic union before two generations have passed. * * * A hungry 
America of the future will create unequalled opportunities for a well-fed Canada.” 
Editor, Vancouver, B. C., Sunday Sun. 


GOOD-BYE FREE WRITE-UP! 


NO industry in America gives away what the newspapers are asked to give every 
day of the week, in free publicity to advertise articles in commerce. Here 
comes a letter to your desk and mine, asking for first-page publication of a ‘news 
story’ about some singer who has reached a new high note on a phonograph rec- 
ord, or a ‘news story’ about a college long-hike, sent out by some one interested 
in selling shoe-leather. Advertising agencies send us this material. If it is news, 
why do they send it? They are not news agencies. It is advertising and should 
be paid for. To my mind this very deceptive exploitation of newspapers has 
reached the limit. We had an automobile show in our town and we are well 
spoken of for the way we handled it, but we had handed to us twenty pounds of 
free publicity copy, mats, photographs and text. Many newspapers are meeting 
the situation courageously and effectively. Do they lose friends? No, because we 
make friends when we treat everyone fairly, without discrimination. The day of 
the old free write-up is past.” 
—D.N. Slep, President Altoona Mirror, at convention of Pennsylvania Associacted 
Dailies. 


Press 


Discuss Suing Vanderlip the sixth floor of the American Bond 


D444 7 Wi if 5 
Louis H. Brush and his partner, Roy Building, 345 Madison avenue. 
D. Moore, who purchased the Marion 
(O.) Star from President Harding, have 
brought suit in U. S. District Court in 


Postal Complaints Decrease 


Complaints of three or four days’ news- 


W hen you come 


to London— 
You will find JOHN BULL 


the most quoted paper in 
Great Britain. Its integ- 
rity, honesty and outspok- 
enness are proverbial. ‘If 
you see it in John Bull, it 
IS so!"" has become a na- 
tional saying. 

JOHN BULL has the largest Net Paid 

Sale of any 2d weekly in the World, 

No Bonuses. No Competition. 


For Advertising Rates and Particulars 
write: : 


Philip Emanuel, Advertisement M. anager 
ODHAMS PRESS; LTD. 
57-59, Long Acre, London, W.C.2. Eng. 


— 
— 


FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


MORNING EDITION 


The World and the Eve- 
ning World have a com- 
bined circulation daily, of 
650,000 for $1.20 per agate 
line gross, subject to con- 
tract discounts, They carry 
more high class dry goods 
advertising; are read by 
more jobbers, department 
and chain store buyers, and 
by more retailers; offer 
more circulation per dollar 
and a more. concentrated 
circulation; a reader and a 
dealer influence more local- 
ized than any other mom- 
ing and evening combination. 

Advertise in Newspapers 

by the Year 


The EGAHRy orl 


Pulitzer Building, New York 
Maller’s Building, Ford ‘ 
Chicago roared 


The Deseret News 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Seventy-three years old and the 
oldest daily newspaper in the 
Intermountain Country. 


Foreign Representatives 


CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN 
New York Chicago Detroit 
Kansas City St. Louis Atlanta 

Pacific Coast Representatives 
CONGER & JOHNSTON 
Los Angeles San Francisco 


4,500,000 MEN 


live within 50 miles of 5th 
Ave. This paper carries 
more men’s wear advertis- 
ing than any two evening 
papers in the City. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


New York, asking damages to the extent 
of $600,000 from Frank A. Vanderlip 
for his statements regarding the alleged 
circumstances of the newspaper’s sale. 
Papers were served on Mr. Vanderlip 
in New York Feb. 20. He refused to 
comment on the suit, in which it is 
charged he accused the plaintiffs of at- 
tempting to bribe President Harding. 


Harris-Dibble Company Moves 


Harris-Dibble Company, brokers in the 
transfer of publishing and allied pbusi- 
nesses for the past 26 years, has moved 
from 297 Madison avenue, New York, to 


papers being delivered in one day have 
practically ceased since newspapers were 
placed on a parity with first class mail, 
according to Charles M. Riddiford, post- 
office inspector-in-charge at Spokane for 
the district comprising Montana, Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon. 


N.V.C. Aids ‘‘Glos’’ Move 


National Vigilance Committee, of the 
A. A. C. W. and the 40 affiliated Better 
Business Bureaus have agreed to co- 
operate in the movement inaugurated by 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion to secure general use of the term 
“Glos” for artificial silk. 


“The African World” 


AND 


“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 


Published every Saturday in 
London 


NOW 


is the time to advertise 
American Products in 
Great Britain. Never be- 
fore has there been such 
a demand among English 
people for the best 
American Products. 
This is your opportunity 
to enter a profitable and 
consistent market. 


If you already advertise 
or contemplate advertis- 
ing your goods in Great 
Britain and wish to 
secure the same effici- 
ency in Advertising Ser- 
vice as is offered by the 
best Agents in America, 


write now to 


Best: 
CHARLES 
HIGHAM 


whose present 
American Clients 
include: 


Swift and Company 


~™) 


& 


American Safety Razor 


Corporation 
z 


United'Drug Company 
California ¢Prune and 


Apricot Growers, Inc. 
@ 


CHARLES F. HIGHAM 


The most progressive Agency in Europe 


Imperial House, 
Kingsway, W.C.2 
London, England 
Associated with 
TheWm.H.Rankin Company 
New York and Chicago 
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Some items from London, England, that will show how the Advertising and Publishing 
Men of Great Britain are preparing and building for the Great Advertising Convention 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


(London Editor, Epitor & PuBLISHER) 


in London, in July, 1924. 


London Office—Hastings House, 


Record Convention Luncheon:— 
The biggest attendance at the weekly -Ad- 


vertising Convention Luncheon at the 
Holborn Restaurant was recorded on 
Tuesday, Feb. 5, when 105 men and 


women were present. This was largely 
due to the general desire to hear Sir 
Charles Higham, whom Harold Vernon 
introduced in the words of an American 
newspaper who described him as the 
“titled go-getter from England” 

Sir Charles on Empire Exhibition 
Publicity:—The sensation of the lun- 
cheon was created by ‘Sir Charles 
Higham’s statement that the British Em- 
pire Exhibition was not being advertised 
in America at all. His remarks on this 
subject are given in a separate message. 
In connection with this I may be per- 
mitted to express surprise that in an of- 
ficial handbook just issued by the Ex- 
hibition authorities describing the Wem- 
bley show, so little appears to be thought 
of the International ‘Advertising ‘Conven- 


|tion as a feature of the great Exhibition, 


that in a paragraph dealing with various 
conferences to lbe held in the Congress 
‘Halls, the ‘Advertising ‘Convention is 
mentioned last of all. Yet this is the 
medium by which some 5,000 or so busi- 
ness men will be definitely attracted to 
the Empire Exhibition from all parts 
of the world. 

Retail Distributors Will Entertain: 
—The Incorporated Society of Retail 
Distributors (representing the department 
stores of London) have empowered 
committee to formulate a program for 
discussion and arrangements for the en- 
tertainment of visiting delegates. The 
Committee includes T. E. Jackson (sec- 
retary I. A. R. ‘D.), A. H. Williams 
(Selfridge & 'Co.), L. A. Richards 
(Whiteley Store), J. Tomkinson (\Har- 
rods) and W. H. King (Waring & Gil- 
low). 

Press Ad-Managers Dinner:—The 
Press Advertisement Managers ‘Associa- 
tion held their annual dinner in London, 
Feb. 1. It was a social function, with 
no speeches, and so no reference possible 
to the Convention, but as Philip Emanuel 
and George Scott are president and vice- 
president respectively, the omission was 
not serious. A comic cartoon program 
and presentation surprises to the ladies 
were features of the evening. 

Delegates to Visit Liverpool:—At 
meeting of the Liverpool Publicity 


a 


a 
Club on Feb. 1, it was stated that a 
party of 250 to 300 ‘Convention dele- 


gates will visit Liverpool and the mem- 
bers of the club were urged to make the 
occasion one in which the delegates would 
gain a knowledge of the commercial re- 
sources of the town and district. 

Dublin Won’t “Wait and See”’:— 
Mr. D. McConnell of Dublin was a guest 
of the Publicity Club of Glasgow on 
Feb. 1 at their weekly luncheon. He said 
that while ‘giving their active support to 
the London Convention the Dublin Club 
was not adopting a “wait and see” policy. 
For some time they had been in cable 
touch with America and had received 
assurances that the American delegates 
would certainly visit Ireland. He also 
pointed out that Ireland and not Eng- 
land was the first country to get in touch 
with the Associated Advertising (Clubs of 
the World. More than £500 had already 
been subscribed locally to the fund for 
entertaining the American delegates irre- 
spective of the monies forwarded to the 
Central fund in London. 

Australia Wants Empire Associa- 
tion of Advertising:—The psychologi- 
cal effect of the Advertising Convention 
is making itself felt in a hundred different 


10, Norfolk Street, 


Strand, W. C. 2 


directions. Now the question of a British 
Empire Advertising Association has 
loomed up from it, as the result of the 
president of the ‘Advertising Associa- 
tion of Australia and New Zealand, 
W. R. McFerran having communicated 


to the secretary of the Wembley Adver- 


tising Convention a resolution to the ef- 
fect that the Association get in touch 
with representative associations with a 
view to developing a British Empire 


Association of Advertising. 

Mr. McFerran wrote: “It has been felt 
highly desirable that such an association 
should if possible, be formed and from 
information received from a representa- 
tive of the Canadian Bodies, I understand 
that there is a likelihood of support be- 
ing forthcoming from that Dominion. 
I should be glad if you could give the 


matter consideration and let se know the } AD ; ; : 
| parishioners with this success that in 


opinions of the organized ! bodies in the 
United Kingdom.” 

How Things are Moving:—W. S. 
Crawford has addressed a meeting of 
the Federation of Master Process En- 
gravers on the coming Convention. 

Andrew Milne, ‘Convention Secretary 
in London, gave a talk to the Margate 
Chamber of Commerce, at which more 
than 1,500 were present to hear some- 
thing of the movement. Margate re- 
cently offered an invitation to delegates 
to visit their town—a popular seaside 
resort. 

Sir Traverse Clarke, Deputy ‘Chair- 
man of the British Empire Exhibition 
was booked to speak at the Convention 


Luncheon on Feb. 12. 
Sir Arthur Marshall, K.B.E., con- 
tributed an article to the Derby Daily 


Express of Feb. 4, urging the value of 
the ‘Convention upon business men and 
emphasizing the importance of the 
A.A.C.W. movement for Truth in Ad- 
vertising. 

On Feb. 6, Sydney ‘Walton 
who is head of the Convention 
Bureau, addressed the Harrow ‘Chamber 
of ‘Commerce upon the work of the Ad- 
vertising Convention. 

Convention Delegates Pilgrimage: 
—Jn recent notes I referred to the pro- 
posed pilgrimage to be undertaken by 

American delegates to the Wembley 
Convention to the former London house 
of ‘Benjamin ‘Franklin and I am now able 


GB EE 


to furnish further details of the historic 
spot. 
The house is No. 36 Craven street, 


Charing set0ee, where a plate erected on 
the wall by the London County ‘Council 
bears the simple inscription “Benjamin 
Franklin lived here.” 

At this address, in what was formerly 
the boarding house of Mrs. Stevenson, 
he resided for the two periods, totaling 
seventeen years, during which he repre- 
sented America in England. From this 
boarding house in 1775 he returned to 
his own country to assist in drawing up 
the \Declaration of Independence of the 
United States. 

The houses in ‘(Craven street have been 
twice renumbered since then and when 
the Royal Society first put up a tablet 
the wrong house was selected. The 
error has since been corrected so there 
is no possibility of the pilgrims paying 
misdirected homage to the memory of 
their “patron Saint.’ 

Departmental Committees Pushing 
Along:—Advertising on the movies 
and insurance advertising are two depart- 
mental phases of the July Convention 
in which their respective experts in 
Great Britain are pushing along. Special 
committees are being formed to ensure 
complete discussion of the subjects in the 
Convention program. 


Press | 
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PICTURESQUE SPOTS IN 
HISTORIC LONDON 


Church with two shops—How church- 
wardens raised money in olden 
days—No. 17 Fleet Street— 

A house that survived 
the Great Fire. 


whee 


notices on 
of Saint 
Within 
old-fash- 
shop that 
to its 
wall, 
com- 
its 


HE first 

looking 
Ethelburga 
Bishopsgate,” 
ioned, irregularly 


thing 
at the 


one 
“Church 
the Virgin, 
is the quaint 

shaped 
— adheres 
western 
and almost 
pletely masks 
front. 

This 


3i rather 


shop—or 
these two 
shops—are them- 
selves of quite 
respectable an- 
tiquity. 

The parish 
1 the end of 
Reformation  pe- 
riod found itself 
very poor, and in 
1571 the church-wardens built a small 
shop on the south side of the church 
door, and let it to one John Wiggett 
at the rent of 5s. a year. 

By the year 1610 the rent had been 
raised to 20s. So pleased were the 


at 
the 


Ethelburga’s 
Church 


1614 they built another, larger shop 
on the other side of the door for 
which they were able to ask no less 


|than £4 per year. 


Each shop had a little room above 
it clinging to the church wall beside 
the window. When these two rooms 
were joined so as to block the 
window as they do today is not quite 
clear, but it was some time between 
1736 and 1810. 

A picture made in the former year 
shows the window between them, 
with a balcony in front of it, while in 
a picture dated 1810 the two upper 
floors are united, as they now are. 

Number 17, Fleet-street had a very 
narrow escape in the Great Fire, being 
only about two doors from the fur- 
thest point reached by the conflagra- 
tion. 

The house at that time was rather 
over fifty years old, having been built 
in 1610-1611. It was then known as 
“The Princes Arms.” 

The ground floor 
been a tavern, 


seems to have 
so named in honour of 


Henry, Prince of Wales, son of James 
I., the much-loved prince who died 
when he was only 18 years old. 
The front room on the first floor, 
which runs over the arched gateway 
of the Inner Temple, is believed to 


have been used by him as an office for 
the management of the Duchy of 
Cornwall estates. 

That it had an intimate connection 
with him is evidenced by the excel- 


lently-moulded design on the ceiling, 
the centre of which shows the ‘“‘Prince 
of Wales’ Feathers” with the initials 


|P. H. 


Since that day the house has been 
once again a tavern, known as the 
“Fountain,’ and at another time the 
home of an exhibition of waxworks. 
But through all its changes the 
Prince’s feathers have figured on its 
front. 

At the end of last century it was 
about to be pulled down, but was res- 
cued by the joint action of the London 
County Council and the Corporation 
of the City. Instead of being demol- 
ished, it was restored, so that its fa- 
cade is now as it was when first built 
in King James’s reign. 

“Prince Henry’s Room,” as it is 
called, is open free to the public every 
day from 10 a.m. till 4 p.m. 

The oak panelling at the western 
end is part of the original room. The 
other walls were re-panelled in the 
eighteenth century. 


Advertisement inserted by THE DAILY MAIL 
(London) in the interests of the 1924 Adver- 
tising Convention. 
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OUR FAITH AND ACTION! 


66 JOURNALIST who uses his power for any 
selish or otherwise unworthy purpose is 
faithless to a high trust.” 

* Ok Ox 

“Promotion of any private interest contrary to the 
general welfare, for whatever reason, is not com- 
patible with honest journalism.” 

* * OK 

“Good faith with the reader is the foundation of 
all journalism worthy of the name.” 

That is the ground we stand on. These are true 
principles and sound facts, correct in theory and prac- 
tical in every-day commercial operation. They 
represent the conscientious belief and the life effort 
of the earnest and progressive men and women en- 
gaged in all branches of newspaper work. They can- 
not be denied or set aside by any faithless minority 
no matter how audacious, cunning or powerful it may 
feel itself to be, no matter how it may wiggle and 
squirm, conspire and threaten, quibble and stutter. 

These are excerpts from the well-known canons of 
journalism, adopted by the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, April 28, 1923. In this hour they 
stand as the pillars of our faith and our action. 

In this issue of Eptror & PuBLIsHeER will be found 
a symposium of statements expressing the senti- 
ment of representative working newspaper men on 
the recent revelations at Washington. These men 
work with coats off, by day and night, in some of the 
greatest newspaper institutions in this country, creat- 
ing public policy, finding the news, sifting the useful 
from the worthless, the true from the false, building 
pages of type and sending them to press rooms, that 
the people may know what is transpiring in the world 
in which they live, 

These men are typical of the working thousands in 
the newspaper profession. What they say, from their 
respective locations covering the map, may be taken 
as the true sentiment of American journalism. These 
men do not often speak to the public in the personal 
sense, as they appear in our columns this week. 
Usually their work is done anonymously. 

What do they say? Unanimously, and in language 
which betrays deep-seated indignation, they demand 
that the canons of journalism, heretofore quoted, be 
conserved in letter and spirit by all newspaper pro- 
prietors as well as all newspaper workers in this coun- 
try, if our free press is to live and function. 

Stone blind is he who fails to read on the third and 
fourth pages of this issue of Epiror & PUBLISHER a 
flaming public notice that American institutions and 
democratic principles are in safe hands, that the little, 
cynical minority who prey on newspapers, in vain 
effort to compensate for their own inferiority and 
journalistic incompetence, are merely conspicuous 
without authority or real effect. 

Newspaper policies differ, even as individuals differ, 
but the rule of keeping faith with the reading public 
is the rock upon which the whole structure is built, 
and newspapers and newspapermen live by that rule 
and are prepared to fight for it when it is threatened. 


NEW BUILDINGS 
OPP te more fine new newspaper plants are this 


week announced, a glittering skyward spike for 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, Col. James Elverson’s 
great morning and Sunday newspaper, and a very 
practical and chaste appearing structure for the 
Lincoln Star, published by H. E. Gooch and L. B. 
Tobin, 
lere are additional reminders of the rapid growth 
of this industry. Fine offices are significant both of 
success and a sense of civic pride. The many friends 
of these two excellent newspapers will rejoice at this 
manifestation of increased efficiency and power for 
public service, 


Down They Come ! 


BSERVE that two great gasoline concerns in 
@) England are removing their billboards from 

the roads in deference to public demand that 
the English countryside be undefiled by advertising 
horrors! One of the concerns, Pratts, is using news- 
paper paid space, to tell the public what it is doing 
and why. A feature of the advertisement is a half- 
tone showing a crew of wreckers at work, 
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THY LIGHT 


ST. LUKE, CHAPTER XI: 33-36 


No man, when he hath lighted a candle, 
putteth it in a secret place, neither under a 
bushel, but on a candlestick, that they which 
come in may see the light. 

The light of the body is the eye: therefore 
when thine eye is single, thy whole body also 
is full of light, but when thine eye is evil, thy 
body also is full of darkness. 

Take heed, therefore, that the light which 
is in thee be not darkness. 

If thy whole body therefore be full of light, 
having no part dark, the whole shall be full of 
light, as when the bright shining of a candle 
doth give thee light. 


INDECENCY IN MOVIE COPY 


ILTHY advertising and publicity matter in copy 

sent out by the national distributors of motion 

pictures, and in instances touched up by local 
advertisers, must go! It is a job for Will Hays, and 
Epitor & PuBLISHER respectfully calls it to his 
attention. 

This action is prompted by the commendable and 
forthright course taken by the management of the 
Detroit News. H. S. Scott, general manager, sent 
written notice to all local advertising motion picture 
houses that objectionable matter must be cut from 
movie copy intended for publication in that newspaper. 
“The News,” he said, “will gladly forego the loss of 
the advertising of Detroit’s motion picture houses 
rather than publish pictures of women in a state of 
undress, suggestive poses, cutlines intended to direct 
the mind to sex suggestion or convey an idea of ‘rot- 
tenness’ that we find is never borne out on the screen 
itself. The suggestiveness of the text of many adver- 
tisements is only exceeded by its plain yulgarity.” 


The letter truly said that the objectionable material 
could easily be avoided and properly called attention 
to the harm being done to the permanent standing of 
the picture theatre in the community. 


As a result there has been a wholesome house- 
cleaning in Detroit, excellent for newspapers and 
theatres alike, not to mention public decency. 


Editors are respectfully advised to watch local copy, 
with the certain knowledge that it contains an element 
of fraud if it promises in motion picture stories sex 
features which would not pass state boards of review 
and, of course, to eliminate salacious pictures and 
text which offend thinking people and corrupt the 
unthinking. 
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THE SPARKLING FOUNTAIN 


F all deceitful copy-book epigrams which plague 
QO and mislead humanity, the most pernicious is: 

“What you don’t know won't hurt you.” What 
you do not know, of course, is exactly what will 
hurt you. Ignorance has never helped anyone and the 
little knowledge we manage to store up in our minds 
is our only safe treasure, 

Poverty, disease, hate, injustice, prejudice—all 
stumbling human misery traces back to lack of knowl- 
edge. This is as trite and simple as any fact in 
life, yet the cynical saw is one of the best accepted 
pieces of nonsense of the popular parlance of the 
day, doubtless originated by some sly Machiavelli of 
a past age, who slipped it into the craniums of his 
serfs, the easier to exploit them. 

American newspapers, more than, all other agencies, 
are effectively advising, in every issue: Young man, 
young woman, get knowledge! Read and _ think! 
‘Search the world for bright treasures for the mind! 


Build wealth of intelligence, easy to obtain in your: 


day, and better by far than stored up gold and silver. 
Do not waste too much time on opinions! Usually, 
they are cheap and mistaken. Seek fact and build 
your own opinion on it! 

Every worth-while fact in life is being published, 
somewhere and somehow in this country. Only the 
mentally lazy, the illiterate or the slavishly worked 
are denied the pleasure and profit of drinking at the 
sparkling fountain. Thus a powerful aristocracy is 
rapidly rising, a society of common people who have 
better than common understanding of the vital forces 
of life. Many are newspaper educated. To create 
popular appetite for sound knowledge and serve it is 
our chief pride and cause. 


A NEAT FACT 


CCASIONALLY we get the local newspaper 
@) advertising story in the concrete. Milwaukee’s 

Journal’s merchandising service bureau sur- 
veyed the city and found many interesting and 
valuable facts. For instance, the city has 94,964 
families who enjoy electricity in their homes. Of the 
number 75 per cent own electric irons, but only 12 
per cent own electric percolators. As there is almost 
as much joy and comfort in a quickly brewed morn- 
ing cup as in an electric iron, the Journal men won- 
dered at the disparity. They found that whereas 
enterprising dealers had advertised irons for several 
years in local newspapers no one had pushed the 
percolator in newspaper paid space. They were on 
sale, but people do not buy what they do not know 
about, of course, 

All business considerations aside, think of the 
human kindness expressed in the fact that 33,250 
Milwaukee housekeepers own electric washing ma- 
chines! Did you ever see your mother or wife bend 
over the rubbing board of an old-fashioned wash tub? 
Then, and only then, will you understand what we 
mean by the human kindness of the electric device 
which newspaper advertising puts into the hands of 
womankind. 


GIVE NEW JUST PRAISE! 


HE National Editorial Association fought hard 
and long for transmission of newspapers through 
the mails as expeditiously as is first-class postal 
transmission and naturally the membership is delighted 
with the order of Harry S, New, Postmaster General, 
directing postmasters to avoid mixing newspapers in 
sacks with other mail, except first class mail, and in 
general to give newspapers expeditious handling. 
Piesident Wallace Odell, of the N. E. A., very 
sensibly asks the membership to show appreciation, 
by sending appropriate letters to Mr, New. 


A Job Worth Doing 


ACH year weak, unsophisticated and stupidly 
mercenary people of this country are robbed of 
an estimated $500,000,000 by fake stock and 

land promoters. How much does your community 
contribute to this shameful total? Tell your readers 
how to protect their savings, and see that your honest 
merchants and bankers co-operate in the advertising 
columns. 


PERSONAL 


ILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, pub- 
lisher and editor, Emporia (Kan.) 
Gazette, and Clark Howell, editor, At- 
lanta (Ga.) Constitution, have accepted 
invitations to act as judges in the $5,000 
yearly prize award being offered by the 
Pictorial Review for the American 
woman, judged to have made the greatest 
contribution to human progress, during 
the preceding year. 

Herbert Bayard Swope, executive edi- 
tor, New York World, left last week for 
Palm Beach, Fla., where he plans to spend 
a month resting. 


Louis H. Brush, one of the publishers 
of the Marion (O.) Star, has been se- 
lected by the 18th District leaders as the 
Coolidge candidate for delegate to the 
national convention. 


B. F. Irvine, editor, Portland (Ore.) 
Journal, has been initiated into the Ore- 
gon state chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, 
national professional journalism frater- 
nity. The ceremony took place at the 
agricultural college at Corvallis. 


Josephus Daniels, Jr., son of Josephus 
Daniels, editor, Raleigh (N. C.) News 
and Observer, and former Secretary of 
the Navy, has been elected president of 
the Raleigh Merchants’ Association. 


Frederick Roy Martin, general man- 
ager, Associated Press, New York, has 
been nominated candidate for election as 
overseer, Harvard University. Election 
takes place in June. 

Norman E. Mack, publisher, Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Times, accompanied by Mrs. 
Mack and their daughter, is spending a 
vacation at the Breakers, West Palm 
Beach. 


E. P. Adler, publisher, Davenport (Ia.) 
Times, and head of the Lee Syndicate 
newspapers, has been re-elected president 
of the Tri-city Jewish Charities and is 
organizing a committee for a local cam- 
paign for $5,000 endowment for chari- 
table institutions. 


Fred W. Woodward, publisher, Du- 
buque (la.) Telegraph-Herald, has been 
made president of the Dubuque Missis- 
sippi Valley League Baseball Association. 
He is serving his second year as head of 
the organization. 


Sir Alfred Robbins, who has just re- 
tired from the post of London corre- 
spondent of the Birmingham, England, 
Post, after 35 years of journalism is to 
tour America to lecture on Freemasonry. 


William J. Conners, publisher, Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Courier and Enquirer, and Nor- 
man E. Mack, publisher, Buffalo Times, 
have been selected to represent Erie 
county at the national Democratic con- 
vention. 

Hal Hoss, editor, Oregon City (Ore.) 
Enterprise, and Mrs. Hoss are parents of 
a son born Feb. 7. Mr. Hoss is presi- 
dent of the Oregon State Press Associa- 
tion. 

Henry J. MHaskill, associate editor, 
Kansas City Star, who has just returned 
from a 4 months tour of Europe, stopped 
off in Washington to discuss the Euro- 
pean situation with President Coolidge. 


Jay N. Darling, “Ding,” cartoonist, Des 
Moines (Ia.) Register, whose work is 
syndicated all over the country, was ten- 
dered a complimentary banquet by the 
members of the Greater Des Moines 
committee and associate members of the 
Des Moines Club, Tuesday, Feb. 19. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 
D. BAGLEY, 


for several years 
managing editor, Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Star, has resigned. Joseph H. 
Masternon, former city editor, has suc- 
ceeded to the post, Elliot DeForest be- 
coming city editor. Bagley has not 


announced his plans. 

William P. Carney and Andrew A. 
Freeman, formerly reporters on the New 
York Evening Mail, have joined the staff 
of the New York Herald. 

Reginald Wilson, of the New York 


Editor & Publisher 


Herald staff, returned this week from a 
vacation spent in Bermuda. 


Arthur Maurice, literary editor, New 
York Herald, has returned from a trip to 
the West Indies. 

Jacob Fishman, managing editor, New 
York Jewish Morning Journal, sailed for 
England on board the Berengaria Feb. 
16, to attend the executive meeting of the 
World Zionist organization in London. 


R. D. Cannon has been appointed as- 
sistant managing editor, Portland (Ore.) 
Telegram. Mr. Cannon was formerly 
city editor of that publication, but for 
several years has been engaged in pub- 
licity work, 

Vance W. McCray, formerly farm edi- 
tor, Cedar Rapids (la.) Gazette, and 
more recently connected with the Sears- 
Roebuck Agricultural Foundation of 
Chicago, has resigned this position, and 
returned to Cedar Rapids, where he will 
engage in the insurance selling field. 

Leo E. Thiele, for 9 years artist and 
cartoonist for the Sioux City (la.) Tri- 
bune, with the exception of 10 months 
spent in the army during the World War, 
has resigned to become supervisor of 
service for the Doll & Smith Company, 
New York. 

Paul H. Montgomery, police reporter, 
Sioux City (la.) Journal, has resigned 
to enter the insurance field. 

Gardner H. Kelly, who has been cov- 
ering the police run for the Sioux City 
(la.) Tribune, is now handling the night 
commercial run. 

Don E. Wells, of the Erie (Kan.) 
Record, and associated with his father, 
Seth G. Wells, in the publication, was 
elected president of the Kansas Day Club 
at their annual meeting in Topeka. 

Mrs. George Mosher, city editor, Au- 
burn (Wash.) Co-Operator, was pain- 
fully bruised, when struck by an automo- 
bile recently. 

Mrs. H. O. Salmons, wife of the editor 
of the Newcastle (Neb.) Times, is criti- 
cally ill following an operation. 

Miss Gertrude Conway has resigned as 
society editor of the Sioux City (la.) 
Tribune. She has been succeeded by her 
sister, Miss Kethryn Conway. 

Clarence Martin, of the Bellingham 
(Wash.) Reveille staff, has been en- 
gaged as advertising manager for the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills of that 
city. 

Sam W. Davis, who recently sold the 
Mulvane (Kan.) News to S. C. Swen- 
son, is taking his first vacation since he 
entered the printing business, nearly 50 
years ago. 

Richard Kingsley is now covering the 
day police run for the Sioux City (la.) 
Tribune. 

E. M. Holden, city editor, Neodesha 
(Kan.) Sun, and Mrs. Holden are par- 
ents of a son. 

Miss Myrl Hart, of Kansas City, Mo., 
“newspaper woman, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Alumnae chap- 
ter of Theta Sigma Phi, journalism sor- 
ority. 

Ralph W. Douglass, of Sterling, Kan., 
has joined the art department of the 
Chicago Daily News. 

Jack Lawrence, who retired with con- 
solidation of the Lyons (Kan.) Republi- 
can with the Lyons News, will take a 
vacation in Florida before re-entering the 
newspaper field. 

Ed Burkholder, former editor, An- 
thony (Kan.) Bulletin, is on a tour 
through Mexico and Central American 
countries. 

Edward A. Bromley, veteran news- 
paperman of Minneapolis, and Mrs. 
Bromley celebrated their golden wedding 
anniversary, Feb. 17. 

Forest Warren, of the Hiawatha 
(Kan.) World, has resigned to join the 
staff of the Amarillo (Tex.) Globe. 

Russell Smith, Trenton (N. J.) Times 
reporter, has resigned from the staff to 
return to his home in Birmingham, Ala. 


C. Edgar Randall, Jr., formerly a stu- 
dent at the Oregon Agricultural College, 
and who after leaving school took a 
place as publicity agent in the bureau of 


for 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


GRIFFITH, recently appointed 


general manager of the Seattle 
(Wash.) Post-Intelligencer, commenced 
newspaper work 

on the Fargo 

(N. D.) Argus 

as a_ reporter. 


For four or five 
years, he was as- 
sociated in edi- 
torial capacities 
on the Minneapo- 
lis Tribune, Min- 
neapolis Journal, 
and Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 

About 15 years 
ago, he entered 
the advertising 
department of 
the Minneapolis 
Tribune and has remained on the business 
side of newspaper work ever since. 

After leaving the Tribune, he was, for 
a while, advertising manager of the 
Grand Forks (N. D.) Times-Herald. 
Then he went to Chicago, where he be- 
came local advertising manager for the 
Daily News. Soon afterwards, he en- 
tered the special representative field, be- 
ing appointed western manager for 
O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., newspaper pub- 
lishers’ representatives. From this posi- 
tion he advanced to vice-president and 
western manager of the advertising firm, 
Dorrance Sullivan Company. 

For 2 years, before going to Seattle, 
he was director of advertising for the 
Washington (D. C.) Evening Times, and 
Morning Herald, Hearst publications. 


Bn (Ee 


GRIFFITH 


plant pathology at Washington, is now 


managing editor, Alexandria (Va.) Ga- 
zette. 
Harold G. Long, editor, Lethbridge 


Herald, is in Edmonton coy- 
session of the legislature for 


(Alberta) 
ering the 
his paper. 

Ward Irvine has resigned as private 
secretary to Governor Pierce of Oregon 
and gone back to his place on the edi- 
torial staff of the Portland Journal. 

Betti Kessi has resigned as society edi- 
tor, Salem (Ore.) Statesman, and will 
do advance work for the Ellison-White 
Chautauqua Company. 

Franklin H. Chase, associate, editor, 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Journal, sailed Feb. 
16, on the Tuscania for Europe. He will 
continue to conduct his column “Knock- 
in’ Around the World” while on the 
trip on which he is accompanied by Mrs. 
Chase. 
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IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


J HOWARD ALEXANDER, adver- 
* tising manager, Cleveland Press, has 
been transferred to Denver, Col. Enroute 
west he visited relatives in Cherryvale 
and Independence, Kan. Mrs. Alexander 
accompanied him. 

Louis Wiley, business manager, New 
York Times, was elected president of the 
Society of the Genesee at the 25th an- 
nual dinner in New York, Feb. 19. 

Frank I. Sefrit, general manager, Bel- 
lingham (Wash.) Reveille, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the publicity com- 
mittee of the Bellingham Tulip Festival 
Association, which will stage a tulip 
pageant in May. 

Robert S. Weir, circulation manager, 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Journal, is back at his 
deck after a 5-weeks rest, during which 
time he visited Atlantic City. 

Charles W. Bryson, of the advertising 
staff, Parsons (Kan.) Sun, has been 
made advertising manager, succeeding the 
late James Madison. 

Miss Helen Keephart has joined the 
business office staff of the Trenton (N.J.) 
Times. ; 

Donald L, Weaver, who has been asso- 
ciated with N. 'W. Ayer & Son, has joined 
the service and copy department of the 
Christian Science Monitor. 

Fred B. Lonstreth has resigned from 
the circulation staff of the Little Rock 
(Ark.) Democrat. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


C. SHELTON, from _ promotion 
manager, Utica (N. Y.) Observer 
Dispatch, to circulation department. 
Worcester (Mass.) Post. 

Henry Lyon, from advertising and re- 
search department, Tacoma (Wash.) 
Ledger, to managing editor Bremerton 
(Wash.) American. 

“Ray” Humphreys, from assistant city 
editor, Denver Times, to staff, Denver 
Post. 


WITH THE ADVERTISERS 


RTHUR OTIS, for two years asso- 
~* ciated with Bawden Bros., a Daven- 
port, la., advertising concern, has joined 
the D. A. Lascombe agency in Davenport. 
Mr. Otis is a member of the Davenport 


Ad Club. His place in the Bawden or- 
ganization is taken by Miss Dorothy 
Merriman. 


Albert Highton, for the last 5 years 
associated with the American Writing 
Paper Company’s editorial and advertis- 
ing department, has resigned, effective 
March 1, to take a position as copy 
writer in the bureau of advertising of 


The following papers have renewed 
their contracts for the Haskin Service 


for another year: 


The Asheville Citizen 


The Lynchburg Daily Advance 
The Bristol Herald Courier 
The Green Bay Press-Gazette 
The Appleton Post-Crescent 
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the United Typothete of America. Mr. 
Highton will be located in the U. T. A.’s 
headquarters in Chicago, and begins his 
new duties March 3. 

O. F. Ballou has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the S. Kann Sons 
Company, department store, Washington, 
D. C. He is now advertising manager 
for Isaac Long Company, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., and will assume his duties in Wash- 
ington about April 1. He succeeds the 
late Donn Smythe, who died several 
months ago. 

George P. Rogers, for 6 years general 
sales and advertising manager of the Py- 
rene Manufacturing Company, New York, 
has resigned to become vice-president and 
director of sales and advertising of the 
Kant Rust Products Corporation of Rah- 
way, N: J. 


IN THE AGENCY FIELD 


HOMAS F. GRAHAM, E. W. Smith 

and Frank Swift, of Philadelphia, 
will apply, March 3, for a charter for a 
corporation to engage in general adver- 
tising and agency business under the 
name of the Merchants’ Publicity Bureau, 
Inc. 

Society Advertising Corporation, New 
York, has increased its capital from $1,000 
to $10,000. 

John D. Boyle, Inc., New York, adver- 
tising agency, has increased its capital 
from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Craig Smith, former Detroit news- 
paperman, has joined the staff of Brooke, 
Smith & French. 

John K. Riegel, recently resigned from 
the advertising department, New York 
American, has joined the staff of Dan A. 
Carroll, publishers’ representative, New 
York. 

Charles F. Alward, for the past two 
years associated with the Shamokin Pure 
Food Products Company, Inc., in charge 
of advertising and sales, has joined the 
staff of William T. Mullally, Inc., adver- 
tising agency, New York. 

E. W. Oldham, formerly treasurer, 
Goldman, Carrigan Agency, New York, 
is now associated with the Experimenter 
Publishing Company, Inc., New York, 
publishers of Radio News, Science and 
Invention and Practical Electrics as sales 
promotion manager. 


ON THE MECHANICAL SIDE 


T. DENMAN, assistant manager 
of publicity, Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, has returned to New York 
from a six weeks’ business trip to the 
various Linotype agencies in the United 
States, and to Canadian Linotype, Lim- 
ited, Toronto. 

Col. Lem A. Woods, veteran Kansas 
printer, for many years employed by the 
Chanute (Kan.) Tribune, was run down 
by a delivery wagon recently and pain- 
fully injured. 

Intertype Corporation has appointed 
George R. Grist, formerly special repre- 
sentative of the Epes-Fitzgerald Paper 
Company, Columbia, S. C., salesman for 
South Carolina, eastern and lower 
Georgia. Kenneth L.. Eagon, associated 
with the Sinclair and Valentine Printing 
Inks Company in the Middle West for 10 
years, has been appointed salesman in the 
Arkansas and Southeastern Missouri ter- 
ritory. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


OSEPH GOLDMAN, who recently 
sold the Jefferson City (Mo.) Demo- 
crat Tribune, after being its publisher 
for 20 years, has purchased the Clayton 
(Mo.) St. Louis County Sentinel. 
Hartsburg (Mo.) Truth, published 
since August, 1922, by H. E. Booth, has 
been sold to E. L. Mahon. 


Thomas Daniel, who recently purchased 
the Montrose (Mo.) Tidings, has sold 
the paper to Arthur F. Drake, former 
owner, Jasper (Mo.) News. 

C. T. Richardson, of the Garnett 
(Kan.) Review, and William “Old Bill” 
Payton, former editor, Colony (Kan.) 
Free Press, have purchased the Free 
Press. | “aia 
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Eugene Larin, editor, Enumclaw 
(Wash.) Herald, has bought out the 
interest of L. H. Bostwick, business 
manager. 


Earl Post has purchased the Moran 
(Kan.) Herald. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 
Ao (N. C.) TIMES has 


contracted for the first and second 


stories of a 5-story structure. The com- 


pany expects to be in its new home by 


Sept. 1. New machinery, including a new 
32-page press, will be installed. 


Huntington (W. Va.) Herald Dis- 
patch have installed a Goss sextuple 
press, with modern Hoe stereotyping ma- 
chinery, with a capacity of 48 pages, and 
at the rate of 18,000 per hour. New me- 
chanical requirements are 8 columns 12% 
ems, 22 inch column length. 


NEWS SERVICES AND SYNDICATES 


(& B. McCABE has been appointed 

® manager of the United Press, Har- 
risburg, Pa., bureau, succeeding S. P. 
Hollingsworth, who has been transferred 
to the business office, with headquarters 
in New York. McCabe has been in the 
New York bureau. 


Bryan Herbert has been appointed man- 
ager of the United Press bureau at Col- 
umbus, O. 

New York Bureau of Agence Havas, 
formerly of 51 Chambers street, after 
March 1 will be located at 383 Madison 
avenue. 

D. D. Meredith, manager of the St. 
Paul bureau of the United Press, is re- 
covering from an operation. 


MARRIED 


OHN V. A. WEAVER, poet and lit- 
erary editor of the Brooklyn Eagle, 
to Peggy Wood, actress, at Hamilton, 
Bermuda, Feb. 14. Weaver is well 
known ‘for his verse in the American 
vernacular. Mrs. Weaver is the daugh- 
ter of the late Eugene Wood, author of 
short stories. Her first appearance on 
the stage was six years ago in “Naughty 
Marietta.” 

Robert Merrifield, former reporter, 
Bellingham (Wash.) Reveille, to Miss 
Mary M. Wood, until recently society 
editor, Berkeley (Cal.) Gazette, at Oak- 
land, Cal. 


Perry S. Freeman, courthouse reporter, 
Toledo Blade, to Mrs. Norine Wintrow, 
feature writer for the Blade, Valentine’s 
Day. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


EPUBLICAN PRESS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF COLORADO aid 
plans for the coming Presidential elec- 
tion at a meeting held in Denver, Feb. 14. 
Among those present were: Chalkey A. 
Wilson, Akron Pioneer Press; C. P. 
Schmidt, Brush Tribune; E. H. William- 
son, Grover Pawnee Press, Carleton T. 
Sills, Gunnison Republican; L. I. Griffin, 
Ordway New Era; E. H. Godfrey, 
Yampa Leader; William C. Blair, Lake 
City Silver World; J. J. Woodring, 
Sterling Advocate; Carl S. Milliken, 
secretary of state, Denver; P. R. Mc- 


Dowell, Julesburg Grit-Advocate; C. E. 


Adams, Grand Junction News; C. M, 
Danford, ‘Golden Republican; J. W. 
Klein, Golden Republican; H. J. Stahl, 
Central City Register-Call; George W. 
Smith, Hayden Republican; Will R. 
Murphy, Denver Lincolnian; C. C. Ham- 
lin, Colorado Springs, Gazette and Tele- 
graph; Will C. Ferril, Denver Rocky 
‘Mountain Herald; George W. Johnson, 
Longmont Call; J. H. McDevitt, Jr., 
Durango Herald; C. [E. Hegar, Denver, 
Colorado, Pioneer, and Halsey M. 
Rhoads, Denver Rocky Mountain Mirror. 


New York League of Advertising 
Women will hold their monthly din- 
ner Feb. 26, at 6:30 o’clock, at the Ad- 
vertising Club. Edwin S. Friendly, busi- 
ness manager of the New York Herald 
and the Sun and Globe, will speak on 
“What the Daily Newspaper Has Done 
for Advertising.” “Textile Advertising 
and the Daily Newspaper” will be dis- 
cussed by Francis P. Adams, associate 
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editor of the New York Commercial, and 
president of the American Trademark 
Association. Oliver B. Merrill will be 
the guest of honor. 

Baltimore Advertising Club held its 
annual banquet and Valentine party Feb. 
14, at the Emerson Hotel. United States 
Senator J. Thomas Heflin of Alabama 
was the principal speaker. 

Women’s Advertising Club of De- 
troit was addressed Feb. 18, by Wil- 
liam G. Woodward, vice-president of the 
Gravure Service Corporation. Wood- 
ward has been associated with the New 
York World, American and Tribune as 
advertising manager. 

Portland (Ore.) Advertising Men’s 
Association has just launched a club 
weekly named Portland Advertising. The 
initial issue carried a portrait of Marshall 
N. Dana, Portland newspaper writer, an- 
nouncing an address to be given by him 
on the subject “An Editor’s Viewpoint 
of the Advertising Man’s Job.” 

Hutchinson (Kan.) Ad Club is cele- 
brating “Leap Year” by accepting the in- 
vitation of the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club to be their guests at a 
dinner March 17. 

Buffalo Arts Club, composed of 
writers, painters and musicians, has 
elected Arthur Kowalski, of the Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Courier, as president. Other 
officers are: J. R. Broderick, vice-presi- 
dent; Mary F. Nash, recording secretary ; 
George Laing, treasurer; E. L. Wathen, 
correspondence secretary. 

Canada Weekly Newspapers Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting in 
Toronto June 5, 6, and 7, it has been de- 
cided by the board of directors. After 
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the sessions, 150 of the newspaper men 
will leave on a 2 months’ tour of England, 
Scotland and the battlefields. The Em- 
pire Press Union and the English news-— 
paper society are co-operating in Eng- 
land in making plans to entertain the 
Canadian visitors. The party is sched- 
uled to sail June 1 from Montreal on 
the ©. P. R. steamship Melita. J. E, 
Fortin, president of the association, pre- 
sided over the meeting of the directors, 


Southwestern Associated Press As- 
sociation elected Folsom Moore, gen- 
eral manager of the Tuscon (Ariz.) Star, 
president of the association for 1924 at 
a meeting held Feb. 11. Moore succeeds 
G. A. Martin, of the El Paso (Tex) 
Herald, who held the presidency for 2 
years. Phoenix was chosen for the 1925 
convention to be held in March. 


Financial Advertisers’ Association, 
holding its midwinter meeting in New 
York, Feb. 15, voted to co-operate wit 
the A. A. C. W. in preparing for the 
London convention, July 13. The gover 
nors’ board, which is headed by Gay- 
lord S. Morse of Chicago, president of 
the association, will act for the associa- 
tion, which has approximately 700 mem- 
bers. 


Woman’s Press Club of Brooklyn 
will celebrate its 35th anniversary with a 
luncheon at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
Feb. 23. 


Legislative Correspondents’ Associa- 
tion, Albany, N. Y., is making arrange- 
ments for its annual dinner, the date of 
which has been set for March 27. George 
D. Morris of the New York Telegram 
and Evening Mail is president of the as- 
sociation. 


Prepare for 
Easter Advertising 


Churches probably spend more money for 


advertising at Easter than at any other time. 


More churches would take advantage of the 


opportunity to present a phase of Christian 


living through display space if newspaper 


publishers were prepared to offer copy. 


Series No. 3 issued by the Church Adver- 
tising Department contains excellent ads for 
Palm Sunday and Easter with other ads which 
lead up to these great church days. 


Permission to use these ads will be sold to 


only one paper in a town. 


The price aver- 


ages forty cents a week and the series includes 


enough ads for an 
desired. 


entire year’s campaign if 


Proofs will be sent on request to Herbert 
H. Smith, 518 Witherspoon Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


CHURCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


A. A. C. W. 


TRADE MARK 


FLEXiDEAL 
DRY MATS 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


“ | . . Forms crowd one another at 
the steam table because the type that 
went into them has been set during 
the last minute rush.” 


So complains Mr. Osmore R. Smith 
in a recent issue of Editor & Publisher. 

But why permit the steam tables to 
choke or even interfere with your even 
flow of production? 

The Flexideal Dry Mat cold process 
of stereotyping does away with the 
steam tables and saves from 4 to 7 
minutes otherwise consumed in drying 
and baking the obsolete wet mat on 
the form. 

Think of 4 invaluable minutes avail- 
able to you by adopting the Flexideal 
cold process: 4 golden minutes to keep 
the forms open or to start the presses 
earlier; 240 seconds which can be util- 
ized to the benefit of every branch of 
your paper! 

Ask us for information regarding 
Flexideals for your equipment—you 
incur no obligation whatsoever. 


Now is the time! 


The Flexideal Co., Inc. 


Sole U. S. & Canadian Distributors 
13 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK 


4 TRADE MARK 


‘MAxiTYPE 
DRY MATS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


J. Thomas Lyons, 
for the past 8 years 
associated with The 
Sun Papers of Bal- 


timore, is now Vice 
President and Gen- 
eral Manager of 


The Baltimore News 


Baltimore’s Oldest 
Newspaper 


Evening 


‘New Orleans 
te 


THE — 


x 


The 


Pittsburgh Press 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURGH 
MEMBER A. B. C, 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC, 
New York Office—52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
Chicago Office—5 North Wabash Ave. 
San Francisco—Cleveland—Cincinnati 
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SCHOOLS OF JOURNALISM 


NNUAL Journalism Week of the 
~™ University of Missouri will be held 
May 12-16, Dean Walter Williams has 
announced. Round table conferences by 
heads of the Associated Press, Interna- 
tional News and United Press will be 
features of the week. Other conferences 
also will be held. 


Five new members were initiated into 
the Michigan chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi national honorary journalistic fra- 
ternity at its annual initiation at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Feb. 17. 


University of Washington School of 
Journalism has begun a scrap book for 
all articles published by students and 
graduates of the school. Whenever a 
student sells a story or article to a maga- 
zine, newspaper syndicate or trade-jour- 
nal with national circulation, the article, 
the name of the student and the date on 
which it was published, are filed in the 
book. During the year students have 
sold about 30 stories to publications with 
national circulation. 

Thirty-eighth chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi, national honorary journalistic fra- 
ternity, will be installed soon at Wash- 
ington State College at Pullman. In- 
stallation will be in charge of teams from 
the national journalistic fraternity from 
the University of Washington and Ore- 
gon Agricultural College. 

Gene ‘Markey, caricaturist, Chicago 
Daily News and New York Tribune, 
gave a chalk talk’ at the down- 
town Medill School of Journalism, Chi- 
cago, Jan. 17. Among the “Famous 
Journalists,” whom he drew and men- 
tioned were Keith Preston, column con- 
ductor of the Chicago Daily News; O. 
L. Hall and Ashton Stevens, dramatic 
critics; Llewellyn Jones, literary critic; 
Col. R. R. McCormick of the Chicago 
Tribune; William Randolph Hearst and 
Heywood Broun. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


T. PAUL Daily News, 104-page auto- 
mobile edition, Feb. 3. 

Toledo (O.) Blade, a 56-page automo- 
bile edition, Feb. 4. 

Cedar Rapids (la.) Republican, a 24- 
page Farm edition, Feb. 13. 

Davenport (la.) Democrat and Leader, 
an Automobile Show edition, Sunday, 
Feb. 17. 

St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press, 144- 
page automobile edition, Feb. 3. 
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WEEK’S CLEVER PRESS FLASHES 


Oil seeking its level goes pretty high. 
—Detroit News. 


What 
scoff 


“Scofflaw” won’t help much. 
we need is dry agents who will 
cash.—Oil City (Pa.) Derrick. 

It now appears that thing on the Dome 
was a TNT-pot.—New York World. 


Sing a song of sixty-eight, 
Cows or thow or what, 
Forty million troubles 
Brewed in a Teapot; 
When the pot was tilted— 
Shades of John T. King!— 
What a cup to brew a man 
Whose hat ts in the ring! 
—Philadelphia North American 


Mr. Fall, helped onto a train in Wash- 
ington, was able to hop off briskly in 
Texas. The benefits of travel these days 
increase in proportion to the distance 
traveled from Washington—New York 
Evening World. 

“Do you believe in heredity?” “You 
bet I do. That’s how I came into all 
this money.”—Boston Transcript. 

Mr. Vanderlip appears to have done 
his broadcasting on a wave length of 
386 rumors.—H. J, Phillips in the New 
York Sun & Globe. 

Wouldn’t it be just our luck if some 
of those French senators would rise to 
remark that Hell-an’-Maria Dawes and 
his friends ought to put our own house 
in order before they consent for us to 
play reparations tiddle-de-winks with 
them—Denver Express. 

Why the strange silence of William 
Jennings Bryan in all this Teapot Dome 
hubbubbling, as one might call it? It 
can not be that there are any little drops 
of oil in his grape juice—R. P. M. m 
the Springheld (Mass.) Union. 

The net material value of a human 
being is now announced as 98 cents, Add 
two cents postage for the Dollar-a-Year 
Man and subtract 68 cents for that Morn- 
ing After value—New York Tribune. 

Oil is reputed to have a quieting and 
pacifying effect upon the troubled waters 
of the ocean. But upon the political 
seas its effect seems to be quite the re- 
verse.—Baltimore Sun. 

Would it be perfectly all right to refer 
to several members of the Senate com- 
mittee investigating the Bok Award as 
scoffleagues ?—Detroit News. 


WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


Block Owns No Worcester Stock 
Feb. 18, 1924. 

To Eprtor & PuBLISHER:—I notice in 
your edition of Feb. 16, an article written 
by Arthur T. Robb, Jr., that Paul Block 
of New York is said to be interested in 
the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram and 
Gazette, amongst other papers. 

This statement is absolutely and en- 
tirely untrue, as Mr. Block has no inter- 
est in the Telegram and Gazette, other 
than that of being its foreign representa- 
tive. 

All of the voting stock in the Worces- 
ter Telegram Publishing Company which 
owns both the Telegram and Gazette, is 
owned by Theodore T. Ellis of Worces- 
ter, and Mr. Block is neither a stock- 
holder or a bond holder. F 
WORCESTER TELEGRAM PUBLISHING COM- 

PANY. 

CuarLes H. Morse, 
Business Manager. 


Invaluable to All Departments 


To Epiror & PusitisHeR: The copy 
of your YEAR Book received by us has 
been passed along for the attention of 
executives in our editorial, circulation, 
and advertising departments, and the 
comment from all who have seen it is 
that it is a remarkable publication, of 
almost inestimable value to those who 
have use for the information it contains. 
You surely must rejoice in the privilege 


of rendering so great a service to so 
wide a field. 
Tue CHRISTIAN SctENcE MoniIrTor, 
Norman S. Rose 


Manager of Advertising & Promotion. 


Editor & Publisher a Text Book 


OAKLAND, Cal., Jan. 21, 1924. 

To Epitor & PusiisHER: The Oak- 
land Tribune has for several years sub- 
scribed to Eprror & PusLisHER for the 
use of its classified department. 

It may interest you to know that we 
use your publication as a text book for 
the instruction of our junior staff, 

TRIBUNE PUBLISHING CO. 

M. A. McDona tp, 
Classified Advertising Manager. 


Thankfully Received 


Mopesto, Cal., Feb. 9, 1924. 

To Epirror & PusitsHER:—I am glad 
to enclose my check for $4 in payment 
of my subscription to Feb. 27, 1925. 

The copies of Epiror & PUBLISHER 
which arrive each week are closely read 
by all members of our editorial and busi- 
ness offices. 

The 1924 INTERNATIONAL YEAR Book, 
which is even better than the splendid is- 
sues of former years, is most valuable to 
us. 

Fiske) AVV_ALES | 
BustINness MANAGER, 
Mopesto, (Cal.) News. 
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The 
Syracuse Herald 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Is first in Syracuse leading 
the second paper by 2,158,- 
316 lines for total advertising 
for 1922. 
First in total ; local; national 
lineages. 


Special Representatives 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


286 Fifth Ave. Steger Bldg. 
N. Y. City Chicago, IL 


Globe Bldg. 


Boston, Mass. 


Utah, Southern and East- 
ern Idaho, Eastern Nevada 
and Western Wyoming— 
the territory served by 


Salt Lake Tribune 


No other section of the country offers 
the advertiser the opportunity of prac- 
tically covering four states by using one 
newspaper, 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


The S. C. Beckwith 
Special Agency 


New York—Chicago—Detroit—St, 
—Kansas City—Atlanta 


PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE 


M. C. Morgensen & Co., 
Inc. 
Los Angeles—San Francisco—Seattle 


1893 SERVICE 1924 


as visualized by 


BENJAMIN & KENTNOR CO. 


HIRTY years’ experi- 

ence has taught us a 
lot of things about eliminat- 
lost motion, and we 
pretty well know where to 
go for orders and how to get 
them. Perhaps that has 
something to do with the 
kind of service we render 
the mewspapers we repre- 
sent. 


BENJAMIN & KENTNOR CO. 


Newspaper Advertising 


Louis 


ing 


Representatives 


2West 45thSt. 900 Mallers Bidg. 
New York Chicago 
401 Van Nuys Bldg. 
Los Angeles 


List Your Features 
in the 


Editor & Publisher 


Directory—See page 50 


moew ax « 


170 
Pages 


Every department store in Wes 
Moines, individually and collect- 
ively, used more space in The 
Des Moines Capital in 1923 than 
was used in any other Des 
Moines newspaper. The excess 
in favor of the Capital amounted 
to 170 pages. 


THE DES MOINES CAPITAL 


Lafayette Young, Publisher 
Special Representatives: 
O’MARA &. ORMSBEE, INC. 
New York —Chicago—San Francisco 


Ahead on 
its Merits 


Circulation and lineage 
increasing by leaps and 
bounds—news satisfac- 
tion — advertising re- 
sults. These merit the 
growth of newspapers. 
It’s the answer for the 
continued great growth 


The Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Daily Argus 
D 


The New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Standard Star 


Write for information, how 
this rich field. 


WESTCHESTER NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


T. Harold Forbes New Rochelle 


to cover 


The Washington Herald 


Largest Sunday Circulation 
Any Washington Paper 


The Washington Herald 


morning 
and 


The Washington Times 


Largest Daily Circulation at 
attractive combination rate. 
Concentrate in These Papers 


G. Logan Payne 
Publisher and Gen. Mer. 


Few 


Papers—(If any)—surpass the 
TRENTON 


NEW JERSEY TIMES 
A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates 
that among the housewives of 
the city our Thursday Food 
Feature Department—upward of 
four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food ad- 
vertising —is the best feature 
carried by the Times 


(Circulation 36,493 Member A. B. C, 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 
Marlborough Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York Chicago 


rr 
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HIGHAM ASKS FOR MORE 
EMPIRE EXHIBITION ADS 


“Titled Go-Getter’? Home in England, 
Says U. S. Not Informed on Huge 
Exposition—Lauds Ameri- 
can Hospitality 


By Hersert C. Ripout 


(London Editor, Evitor & Pus LisHEr) 


Like all Britishers returning from your 
side of the water, Sir Charles Higham’s 
first idea on landing was to find a quiet 
place where he could recover from your 
frontal attacks of hospitality. This by 
the way, is becoming a standing com- 
plaint with our people who visit you, and 
it only remains for somebody to be made 
thoroughly ill from this cause for the 
British Government to issue a note to the 
United States Government requesting a 
truce in the matter of your hospitality 
campaign against those men and women 
who land unsuspectingly in your midst. 
Hither that, or our Convention Hospi- 
tality Committee must take steps to re- 
taliate in the fiercest manner possible. 

Speaking at the Advertising Conven- 
tion Luncheon at the Holborn Restaurant 
in London, he offered some vigorous 
comments and observations upon his trip. 

One of the most pointed was that con- 
cerning the lack of publicity for the 
British Empire Exhibition in the United 
States. He spoke of the reasonable 
probability of some 2,000 American men 
and women attending the Convention at 
Wembley and continued: 


“Most of these well-known American 
busines men and journalists will be visit- 
ing England for the first time and when 
they get here they will probably hear 
for the first time of the large quantity 
of products of the British Empire being 
shown at an exhibition, second only to 
the Chicago Fair, and they will learn 
also for the first time, that probably the 
greatest amusement park in the world 
will be found in the world’s metropolis 
at Wembley. In my judgment the 
British Empire Exhibition authorities 
have absolutely failed to inform the 
world of the wonders of this exhibition. 
Why they are so behindhand in this mat- 
ter is beyond my comprehension. Look 
at our English newspapers. How much 
space has been given to the British Em- 
pire Exhibition. Not one single adver- 
tisement on it has appeared in the United 
States:7 


He added that 200 advertising woinen 
alone were coming over to the Conven- 
tion. New York expected to send 1,090 
delegates on a Cunard anda U. S. Line 
boat respectively, Boston would send 300 
on a Cunard liner, while Houston and 
the Southern States with another 300 
would ‘sail direct from Houston in a 
French liner. 


Sir Charles was much impressed by the 
absence of any anti-British feeling in the 
States. The Hearst newspapers were 
now strongly pro-British and W. 
Hearst told him he expected to send 
over 6 of his best men. The feeling for 
the visit to London is keen and the big 
men there informed Sir Charles they 
would not miss the opportunity. 


Part of his business in America was to 
straighten out certain financial transac- 
tions between the British and American 
Convention Committees; in this he has 
been entirely successful. The greetings 
he had carried with him had made a vast 
impression. “Today, the one outstanding 
personality in connection with the Ad- 
vertising Convention” said Sir Charles 
“is John Cheshire, the leader of the 
British delegation in June last. Every- 
body looked forward to meeting that sim- 
ple English gentleman again at Wem- 
bley.” 

Sir Charles said the American side of 
the program for London was practically 
settled. The scheme was for 50 per cent 
American and 50 per cent British. 


It would interest all the British dele- 
gation to know that the American com- 
mittee had arranged that Fred B. Smith 
who delivered the stirring inspirational 
address at Atlantic City in June last 
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would be the closing speaker in the 
United States program. 

“T want to tell the Americans this,” 
concluded Sir Charles Higham. “There 
is going to be no difficulty in London for 
housing our American visitors in July. 
If the hotels are full and accommodation 
seems difficult to obtain, I will ask the 
newspapers to get people to open up their 
homes for the reception of our visitors. 
That will solve the problem, just as was 
done in Edinburgh for the last Interna- 
tional Rotary Convention.” 


DAILIES OFFER 2 FREE 
TRIPS TO BRITAIN 


London Daily News and Star Will Pay 
Expenses of Deserving Delegates 
Chosen for Ability by 
United States Clubs 


By Hersert C. Rinout 
(London Editor, Epitor & PuBLIsHER) 


Proprietors of the London Daily News 
and its evening contemporary the Star, 
have arranged for two young advertising 
delegates to be their guests in London 
for the Advertising Convention in July. 


The offer is open to include either men 
or women and the two will be selected by 
vote on account of their ability and 
promise. The process of selection has 
been left in the hands of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, whose 
officers will make the necessary plans. 


The idea was conceived by H. Simonis, 
advertisement director of the News, and it 
is stated that adequate steps are being 
taken to secure that the two most prom- 
ising young advertising people of Amer- 
ica who cannot afford to come but can 
be given facilities will visit London as 
their guests. 


C. Harold Vernon has congratulated 
the News on their “very practical way of 
showing sympathy” with the Convention 
movement. 

The same publishers have just ex- 
ecuted a smart piece of advertising. It 
has long been a joke in American circles 
that British business could not be properly 
conducted without the 4 o’clock cup of 
tea in the office, an institution general 
throughout business houses in this coun- 
try. The Daily News and Star have 
just delivered to representative adver- 
tising men sets of cups, saucers and 
plates (each bearing the name of the 
paper) for use of the office staff. The 
London office of Eprtor & PusLisHER 
has been favored with a service of the 
china, a compliment highly appreciated 
by the staff, 


Herrin Hits Page One Again 


Telephone and telegraph officials es- 
timate 70,000 words were sent over wires 
from Herrin, Ill, Feb. 11, during the 
Ku Klux Klan fighting. Staff corre- 
spondents from the larger newspapers 
and news services were on the ground 
to “cover” the rioting. 


Karl Walter Goes to London 


Karl Walter, former city editor of the 
Kansas City Times, has been appointed 
London manager for Sir Horace Plunk- 
ett’s Irish Statesman, a weekly news- 
paper. He sailed for Ireland Feb. 16, 
with Sir Horace who has been visiting 
in this country. 


Siddall Estate $44,996 Value 


John McAlpine Siddall, editor of the 
American Magazine, who died July 17 
last, left taxable property of $44,996, 
according to an appraisal filed Feb. 12. 
In October 1922, he gave his wife, Mrs. 
Jean J. Siddall, stocks valued at more 
than $100,000. 


Australian Editor Visits U. S. 


Delamore McCay, new editor of the 
Sydney (Australia) Sun, is visiting this 
country and ‘Canada to study American 
journalism and newspaper methods. 


‘rent rates, 


A MARKET MAGNET 


Electrical Sales 


Buffalo—where cheap electrical cur- 
made possible by Niagara 
Falls power make electrical appliance 
selling easy when combined with judi- 
cious newspaper advertising. All you 
need is the pulling power of the 
BUFFALO EVENING NEWS ALONE, 


A. B. C. Total Net Paid 119,754 Sep- 
tember 30, 1923 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


Edward H. Butler 
Editor and Publisher 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


National Representatives 


Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
Chicago, IL 


New York, N. Y. 


etroit 


Fourth 
Largest 


City 


Complete coverage with 
one paper. 


The Detroit News 
Offers 


unusual 


advertisers 
opportunities 


Sat isf 
Subscribers 


is the result all Circulation De- 
partments strive after. 


This result is certain, and easy 
to effect, when The Multi- 
Mailer System is used in the up- 
keep and addressing of the mail 
list. 


The 2 
CECAUMAIC | 


Company 


MANUFACTURING 


THE MULTI-MAILER SYSTEM 


617-625 WASHINGTON BLVD, 
CHICAGO 


IN NEW ORLEANS NOW 
IT’S THE STATES 


Largest afternoon city circulation. 


Largest afternoon circulation in New 
Orleans trading territory. 


Total daily over 52,000 
Total Sunday over 17,008 


1922 advertising gain, 1,025,432 agate 
lines. 


Greatest record in the South. 


Get complete information on New 
Orleans situation before deciding on 
advertising campaign. 


Represented by 


JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 


Atlan 
Ccaro, Atlanta, St. Lonis, Kansas 


and 

S. C. BECKWITH 
SPECIAL AGENCY 
NEW YORK CITY 


Our Features: 


Samuel G. Blythe 
Irvin S. Cobb 

R. L. Goldberg 
Ed Hughes 

O. O. McIntyre 


Penrod and Sam 

Will Rogers 

H. J. Tuthill 

Albert Payson Terhune 
and others 


The McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 
Times Building, New York 


Hul-Nord 
Seatures 


500 FIFTH AVENUE 
LONGACRE 0987 CABLE “NORDHOL” 
NEW YORK CITY 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


EVENING TIMES 
MORNING SUN 
SUNDAY SUN-TIMES 


They cover South Central Ohio 
Completely. 


Foreign Representative 
ROBERT E. WARD, INC. 


5 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 


501 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


FINING 
PRESS 
SENDICATE 


1161 Arcade Building, St. Louis 


Features * Editorials * Specials 
Unusual, Illustrated Features 
for Every Holiday 
Expansion Plans Now in 
Preparation. 
Standard in Every Respect. 


Gained 29,347 Daily Average Circulation. 

Sworn Government Statement, Six Months 
Ending March 81, 1923, 166,300 Dally. Six 
Months Ending Sept. 80, 1922, 145,953 
Daily. Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 20,347. 


IT COVERS THE FIELD COMPLETELY 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg., New York. 
G, Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bldg., 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
A, JY. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg., San 
Francisco, Calif, 
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DOLLAR 


1924 


PULLERS 


for February 


23% 


Advertising and circulation managers are always on the lookout for new 


ideas that will increase advertising receipts and win new circulation. 


Your 


idea for increasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to your manager, 


but it may be just the thing that some other manager wants. 
idea printed 


LISHER wil pay $1 for each 


Epitor & Pupn- 


under this The fact that 


head. 


the idea is now being used in your city does not bar it from the department. 


Address your communication to the Do.var 


appear clip them and mail them in 
will not be returned. 


NY newspaper can obtain more sub- 

scriptions by offering packages of 
seeds as an inducement. One package 
each of, say, a dozen varieties of garden 
produce given with each new paid-up sub- 
scription of at least three months’ dura- 
tion received up to a specified date will 
undoubtedly regain for the paper lost 
subscribers and at the same time gather 
into the fold new names. The great 
popularity among the masses of the free- 
seed distribution made in several years 
past by Congress is well known. Now 
that Congress has ceased to appropriate 
money for this purpose, an excellent op- 
portunity is afforded the people to get 
free seed from the newsapers by merely 
subscribing for at least a short period of 
time.—Arthur G, Leisman. 


The St. Louis Star is carrying a page 
sold to automobile dealers in which the 
dealers advertise their cars once each 
week and a prize is offered to any of the 
readers who sends in the most names of 
new prospects who buy new cars from 
the dealers advertising. The dealers pay 
the capital prize and in addition agree to 
pay $10 for each prospect who is sold a 
car through one of these subscribers, to 
the subscriber sending in the name of the 
purchaser. A 12-inch box is carried in 
the paper every day and all names are 
written on a coupon in the ad and mailed 
to the prize editor of the St. Louis Star 
and not to the firms who are interested.— 
J. E. Withers. 


Service in small matters brings big re- 
sults. A newspaper which clipped ex- 
changes for bank ads, ready-to-wear and 
hardware—daily as well as weekly news- 
apers—and tabbed them neatly, found 
that they attracted business. The sample 
copy was kept in a handy place in the 
office and the advertisers learned to use it. 
—A.R. B., Austin, Minn. 


he 


The day preceding a holiday is usually 
a light day as far as advertising is con- 
cerned. It is then that co-operative ad- 
vertisements appeal to grocers, banks and 
other that close on the following day. A 
nice lay-out of a closing ad with a good 
cut and message at the top will generally 
appeal to grocers, and large space can 
be used as the cost will be small for each 
and it helps to fill up the space.—Donald 
O. Ross, Washington, Ia. 


What is a letterhead? Is it advertis- 
ing? For instance, také the letterhead 
from the Daily Drovers Journal-Stock- 
man, U. S. Yards, South Omaha, Neb. 
Along the left margin of the letterhead 
appear four letters from former subscrib- 
ers, all of which are boosters for the 
paper. On the reverse side of the letter- 
head we find a statement from the pub- 
lishers stating what their paper is for 
and to whom. Then we have a statement 
asking the new subscriber for criticism 
or suggestions. If this isn’t advertising, 
show us something that is—A. R. David- 
son, Y. M. C. A., Omaha, Neb. 


Delco Light recently has been conduct- 
ing carload sales campaigns by counties. 
One paper found a means of co-operating 
with this plan in an essay contest on the 
topic, “What Electricity Means to the 
Farm Home.” This was preliminary to 
the advertising campaign of the local 
dealer. It aroused interest in the cam- 
paign so that when the drive started the 
sales went beyond the objective. It dem- 
onstrates that a newspaper may co-oper- 
ate with an advertiser and obtain results 
beneficial to everyone.—A. R. Bucking- 
ham, News, Austin. 


Putter EpiTor. 


: When they 
and receive payment. 


Unavailable ideas 


A two-page announcement in a Western 
paper tells us about a food show put on 
by the principal market house in the city. 
One page is occupied by the firm’s an- 
nouncement and invitation, illustrated by 
line and half-tone cuts of exterior and 
interior views of the big market house. 
The opposite page is split into 25 ad 
spaces for manufacturers of various food 
products exhibited and demonstrated at 
the show. Admission was free and hun- 
dreds of prizes and souvenirs were dis- 
tributed. Personally conducted tours of 
the food show and market house were 
arranged for women’s clubs, domestic 
science and neighborhood groups. Work 
out details, and suggest a private food 
show for your big market house. .Re- 
member, the co-operation of manufactur- 
-ers cuts the ad cost down to little or 
nothing—George C. Marcley, Republi- 
can-Journal, Ogdensburg, N. Y 


Besides the classified advertising, the 
real estate dealers in Topeka, Kan., co- 
operate in sixty inches of display twice a 
month. This advertising consists in talks 
to the non-owner of property trying to 
educate him to the ultimate purchase of 
a home. The dealers claim they have 
had excellent results—James W. Hesse, 
Topeka State Journal, Topeka, Kan. 


A store selling electric appliances had a 
big business on a certain electric washer. 
One day the dealer made up a list of 
those to whom he had sold the machine 
and worked out a full page advertisement, 
using the names in a single row down the 


center. He followed this with testi- 
monials about the machine for several 
weeks and made a number of sales 


directly from the ad. This proved a pay- 
ing proposition to him and the newspapers 
also. Perhaps your local dealer might 
use this idea also. It’s well worth trying. 
—Donald O. Ross, Washington, Iowa. 


A page of “New Things” written by a 
reporter who made the rounds of the 
various merchants scheduled in advance 
made a good page advertisement with the 
merchants pro-rating the-cost——Bert A. 
Teeters, Lock Box 295, Springfield, Ohio. 


Many users of printing in even the 
smaller cities feel that they must have 
lithograph printing—and thus the local 
printer loses many of the best printing 
jobs of his community. The Cottage 
Grove (Ore.) Sentinel has succeeded in 
making inroads into the business going 
to the big cities by the production of 
imitation lithograph, sold as such, An 
imitation lithograph plate of the firm 
name is secttred and the type used is 
similar to that used in lithograph work. 
A dull ink, to add to the similarity, is 
used. The plate-maker should be in- 
formed as to what the plate is for, so 
that he will use the correct method in 
making the plate to bring out the fine 
lines—Robert Bede, Cottage Grove, Ore. 


This is a rather startling way to 
stimulate circulation but startling things 
make newspapers able to have their cir- 
culation. stimulated. Let several clerks 
telephone to as many of the people men- 
tioned in your paper as they can reach 
as soon as the edition is off the press 
and merely tell them that their “name is 
in the paper.” The natural human reac- 
tion, whether the mention is favorable or 
disagreeable, will be to buy a copy, and 
later, several more copies for friends. 
You will notice an increase as soon as 
you try this stunt—David Resnick, 
Times, St. Louis, Mo, 
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THE KANSAS CITY 
—JOURNAL POST 


Has Gained 


9365 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


IN FOUR WEEKS 


the first of the four periods of the 
Hollister plan campaign now being 
conducted, although its price is 50% 
greater than its competitors. 


We Can Build Your Circulation Likewise 
Wire Us Care of Journal Post 


\ HOLLISTER CIRCULATION 
; ORGANIZATION 


Largeat in the United States 


300 MERRITT BLDG., Los ANGELES,CAL. 
ny 


FEATURE 
FILLER 
PAGES 


“Edited and 
illustrated to 
Perfection’’ 


—MAKE-UP— 


7 or 8 columns—20” 


or 21” 
THE WORLD COIOR PRTG. CO. 
R. S. Grable, Pres. 

Est. 1900 St. Louis, Mo. 


New Hauen 
Renister 


is New Haven’s 


Dominant Paper 


Circulation over 38,000 Average 


Bought every night by More New 
Haven people than buy any _ other 
TWO New Haven papers COMBINED. 


New Haucn Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston — New York — Detroit—Chicago 


MOST NEWS 


The largest morning daily circulation 
in Pittsburgh 


Che Pittsburgh Post 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 


Daily Circulation ....118,000 
Sunday Circulation ...175,000 


Member A. B. C. 


We can increase your business—you 


want it increased. 


You have thought of 


clippings 
But let us tell you how press 
clippings can be made a business builder 


press 
yourself. 


for you, 


BURRELLE 
145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 


Established a Quarter of a Century 


TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 


F. Wallis 
Armstrong Bldg., Philadelphia. Making 40,000 
line contracts for the Victor Talking Machine 
Company. 

N. W. ‘Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Making yearly contracts for the 
Atlantic Refining Company. 

George Batten (Company, 383 Madison avenue, 
New York. Making 3,290-line contracts for 
Larvex Corporation. 

Brooke, Smith & French, 206 Eliot street, De- 
troit, Mich. Opening a campaign in news- 
papers and industrial papers for the Degraco 
line of paints of the Detroit Graphite Company. 

Campbell-Moss-Johnson, 21 East 40th street, 
New York. Making contracts for Royal & 
Borden. Making 3,000-line contracts for the 
Thatcher Sales Company. 

Chappelow Advertising Company, 1709 Wash- 
ington avenue, St. Louis, Mo. Will use metro- 
politan newspapers for the Hamilton Auto- 
graphic Register Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 

D’Arcy Advertising Company, International 
Life Bldg., St. Louis. Making 1,000-line con- 
tracts for the General Tire & Rubber Company. 

George L. Dyer Company, 42 Broadway, New 


F. Wallis Armstrong Company, 


York. Has secured contracts for Moon Mo- 
tor Car Company. 
Evans & Barnhill, Inc., 247 Park avenue, 


New York. Planning newspaper campaign and 
will use papers in Denver, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco for the Benito 
Rovit Company, Inc., manufacturers of La 
Confession Cigars. 

Richard A. Foley Agency, 219 North Broad 
street, Philadelphia. Making 2,800-line con- 
tracts for Baltimore & Ohio Railroad; making 
2,800-line contracts for Liggett & Myers 
Company. 

Albert Frank & Co., 14 Stone street, New 
York. Making yearly contracts for J. P. 
Morgan & Company. 

Gardner Advertising Company, 1627 Locust 
street, St. Louis. Making 7,000-line contracts 
for Certain-teed Products Corporation. 

Joseph R. Gerber (Company, 281 12th street, 
Portland, Ore. Planning campaign for the 
Washington Nursery Company, Toppenish, 
Wash. 

L. S. Gillham Company, California Bldg., Los 
Angeles. Using 112 lines, 3 times for Burns 
Shoe Company, 

Harvey Advertising Agency, Walton Bldg., 
Atlanta. Making contracts for Kuykendal 
Chemical Company. 

Hazard Advertising Corporation, 7 East 42nd 
street, New York. Placing account for Morris 
& Co., Inc., Groveville, N. J. 

Dillard Jacobs Agency, Candler Bldg., At- 
lanta. Making contracts for Calotabs Company. 

Wylie B. Jones, 107 Chenango street, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. Making yearly contracts for 
McCoy’s Laboratories. 


Joseph Katz Company, 506 Park avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. Making 2,800-line contracts 
for David H. Fulton & Co. 


Lord & Thomas, Marlin-Rockwell Bldg., New 
York. Have secured account for L. Heller & 
Son, New York importers of Deltah pearls. 

Lyddon & Hanford Company, 110 East 42nd 
street, New York. Making 1,000-line contracts 
for J. Hungerford Smith. 

MacManus, Inc., 82 Hancock avenue, East, 
Detroit, Mich. Has secured accounts of the 
Osborn Manufacturing Company, of Cleveland; 
and the Clauss Shear Company, Fremont, Ohio. 
Using Middle Western papers for Osborn Com- 


pany, and national campaign is being pre- 
pared for the Clauss Shear Company. 
McJunkin Advertising Company, 5 South 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Editor & Publisher 


Wabash avenue, Chicago. Have obtained ac- 
count of Hotel Pantlind, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Morse International Agency, 449 4th avenue, 
New York. Making yearly contracts for Pot- 
ter Drug & Chemical Company; making yearly 
contracts for Beecham’s Pills. 


Newell-Emmett Company, 116 West 32nd 
street, New York. Placing account for the 
New York Canners’, Inc., Rochester, Ark. 

Potts-Turnbull Advertising Company, 6 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, Il. Using 250 
lines, twice for the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion. 

Frank Presbrey Company, 247 Park avenue, 
New York. Making yearly contracts for the 
Copper & Brass Research Association. 

Redfield, Fisher & Wallace, 105 West 40t 
street, New York. Placing account for the 
Columbia University Press, New York. 

Rogers & Smith, 326 West Madison street, 
Chicago. Sending out 80-line orders for G. E. 
Conkey Company, 

H. & J. Stevens Agency, Murray Bldg., 
rt 1 1 Placing account for Bay 
View Furniture Company, Holland, Mich. 


Stewart-Davis Advertising Agency, 400 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Using 250 lines, 
every other week for Wrigley’s. 

Jules P. Storm & Sons, 120 West 41st street, 
New York. Has secured account for Charles 
S. Cash, Inc., New York chain nut stores. 


Street & Finney, 171 Madison avenue, New 
York. Has just secured the account of the 
Magazine of Wall Street, and the investment 
and business service of that magazine. Placing 
account for Pictorial Clubs, Ine. 


J. Walter Thompson Company, Lytton Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. Making 2,800-line contracts for 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. 


DAILIES AID SAFETY DRIVE 


Fifty Newspapers Support Motor Body’s 
National Traffic Campaign 


More than 50 newspapers in different 
sections of the country have already 
agreed to co-operate with the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, New 
York, which is seeking to effect a com- 
bination between the press and the au- 
tomobile industry as a means of reducing 
traffic fatalities, it was stated this week. 

Co-operation was invited only a short 
time ago and the response has so far 
been most satisfactory, officials declared. 
It is hoped there will soon be general 
representation throughout the country. 

The plan is sponsored by the recently 
appointed Traffic and Planning Commit- 
tee of the motor body. 

Newspapers co-operating are expected 
to forward a weekly summary of the 
motor fatalities to the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce and the asso- 
ciation then intends to issue monthly 
bulletins giving national figures, to- 
gether with corrective suggestions. 

George M. Graham, chairman of the 
committee, commenting on the plan of 
obtaining newspaper aid said: 

“Newspapers render a public service 
in reporting highway catastrophes, but 
that service becomes thoroughly con- 
structive only when facts are developed 
showing why the accidents occur, so that 
the public may know where the weak 
spots are.” 


Directory of Leading Features 


FOR DAILY, SUNDAY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, 


Comic Strips 


FAMOUS FANS—in 3 col.; great stuff. 
KIDDIE KAPERS—in 2 col.; real kids. 


Columbia Newspaper Service, 799 B’way, N, Y, 


Fashions 


HOLLYWOOD FASHIONS—NEW WEEKLY 


All about the clothes worn by Filmland’s 
beautiful women when ‘‘off location.’’ 
Irresistibly feminine and timely. 


Tom Beck Features, 733 San Fernando Bldg,, 
Los Angeles, 


Feature News 


Editors desiring a novel and “‘different’’ service 
are taking Scripps-Paine Service, 


Address: SAN DIEGO, CALIF, 


Fiction 


LET US BUILD YOUR CIRCULATION 
Famous stories by famous authors. 


Service for Authors, 33 W, 42d St., New York, 


TALES 
Lewis Wilson Appleton, Jr, 
1922 East Pacific St., Phila., Pa, 


Photo News Service 


SEND US YOUR NEWS AND FEATURES 
pictures. We pay $3 and $5 for each accepted. 


Kadel & Herbert, 
158 East 42d St., New York City, 


Weekly Cartoons 


ROBERT L, DICKEY’S DOG CARTOON, 
“Buddie and His Friends,’’ 


is a rollicking feature for your Sunday or 
Saturday Newspaper. 


METROPOLITAN NEWSP, SVS., 150 Nassau St. 


for 


February 23, 1924 


S. D. EDITORS OPPOSE — 
ZONE LAW CHANGE 


John Craig, Editor Tripp Ledger Named 
President at Mid-Winter Meet in 
Sioux Falls—Odell Principal 
Speaker 


Editors of South Dakota opposed the 
bill introduced in Congress to repeal the 
Postal Zone Law at the mid-winter 
meeting of State Press Association in 
Sioux Falls, Feb. 14 and 15. 

John H. Craig, editor, Tripp Ledger, 
was elected president, succeeding Paul 
Dutcher, Brookings Register, who was 
chosen vice-president. J. F. Halladay, 
Iroquois Chief, was re-elected secretary. 

Wallace Odell, president of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association, was the 
principal speaker of the meeting, explaiu- 
ing his organization and stressing the im- 
portance of a strong editorial page. 
Sioux Falls entertained the editors 
royally, the banquet Thursday evening 
going down as the most jovial in the 
history of the Association. It was proved 
that the editors were adept knockers, be- 
cause after some practice they used with 
proficiency the souvenir wooden hammers. 

President C. W. Pugsley, of the State 
College, (Brookings, former Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, said that 
weekly newspapers can play an impor- 
tant part in the development of an agri- 
cultural program in the state. To prove 
his assertion that the newspaper affects 
the community, he cited experience in 
Nebraska with a survey of 12 towns 
which had accomplished some outstand- 
ing civic good. He said in every case 
the editor of the town paper had been 
active in the work. 


Official figurés were read showing 
South Dakota farm production in 1923 
was nearly $400,000,000 or $600 per 
capita, leading the nation in new wealth 
per capita. The editors then passed this 
resolution: “Whereas, South Dakota is 
being given special advertising over the 
nation at this time incident to a peculiar 
situation that exists; we, the members of 
the South Dakota Press Association, wish 
to reiterate our belief that nothing was 
ever lost by enduring faith in South 


Dakota, and to broadcast the same to 


the four corners of the earth.” 


Compiling Alaska Newspaper List 


The Washington Newspaper, monthly 
publication issued by the University of 
Washington School of Journalism for 
newspapermen in Washington, British 
Columbia, Alberta, and Canada, is com- 
piling a directory of Alaska newspapers 
and magazines, similar to the Washing- 
ton State Directory published in January. 
Names of publications, editors, owners, 
staff members, frequency of issue, time of 
publication, and date advertising forms 
close will be included. 


Veteran Iowa Editor Retires 


Clint L. Price has just rounded out 50 
years of service as editor and will retire 
this week from the active editorship of 
the Indianola (la.) Tribune. Mr. Price 
began his newspaper work Feb. 15, 1874. 
He has also been mayor of Indianola 
and 8 years postmaster under the late 
President Wilson’s administration. 


Lewis Leaves Trade Organs 


C, A, Lewis has resigned as managing 
editor, the Pharmaceutical Era and editor 
of the Soda Fountain, effective March 1. 


For Sale. 
Twelve page Duplex Tubular Plate press, 8 
columns, 21 inches, with complete stereotyping 


equipment. Can be seen running daily. Urey 
Woodson, The Messenger, Owensboro, Ky. 
Printers’ Outfitters 

Printing Plants and business bought and 
sold. American Typefounders’ products, print- 
ers’ and bookbinders’ machinery of every de- 
scription. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman 
St., New York City. 


N.Y. DAILY NEWS 


HALF-TONES 
Best in the World 


Made by 


POWERS 


NEW PROCESS 


R. HOE & CO. 


For One Hundred Years the Leading 

Designers and Manufacturers of News- 

paper Presses and Printing Machinery 
of All Kinds 


Quality First— 
Progress Always 


We always carry a full line of press 
and Stereo-room supplies, including 
blankets of all kinds, knives, rubbers, 
cheek woods, matrix paper, imported 
and domestic tissue, brushes, chem- 
icals, counters, paper roll trucks, etc., 
all at the lowest prices consistent with 
Hoe high quality. 


504-520 GRAND STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


No. 7 Water Street Tribune Building 
Boston, Maas. Chicago, Illinois 


SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT 


For Newspaper Making 


Cline-Westinghouse Double Motor-Drive 
with full automatic push button control. 


USED BY THE 


Minneapolis Journal 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


We refer you to them for their 
opinion. 


EASTERN OFFICE 

Marbridge Building 

Broadway at 34th St. 
NEW YORK 


MAIN OFFICE 
Fisher Building 
343 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 


REBUILT LINOTYPES 
AND INTERTYPES 
FOR SALE 


Write us for information 
and prices on Rebuilt Lino- 
types and Intertypes. These 
are machines ‘traded in on 
new and more versatile 
Linographs and are _ sold 
with our guarantee. Be sure 
to state model wanted when 
writing. 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 
DAVENPORT, IOWA, U. S. A. 
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The Market Place of the Newspaper 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


3c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. For 
those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
exceed 50 words) FREE. 


Advertising Manager. 


Available in thirty days. Young man 33, 
married and a sticker is making a change 
March 15. A leader, business getter and copy 


man. If you are looking for some one to take 
complete charge. pep up your organization, 
build up your volume of Display and Classified, 
write me today. References covering my past 
five years proving the above will be fur- 
nished. Address 1236 13th street, N. W., 
} Canton, Ohio. 
Si 
All Round Newspaper Man 
Service manager in adv. dept. of Eastern daily 
of over 200,000 circulation wants to locate in 
Southwest. Experienced salesman, copy and 
layout man. Also small country, house organ 
and big city editorial experience. 35 and mar- 
ried. Highest references. Can help “put over” 
small daily or like proposition. Address Box 
A-630, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Solicitor and Copy Writer, 
29, married; seven years’ experience; seeks 
connection. Middle West preferred. $50.00 per 
week. Now employed. A-615, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

i eee 
Circulation. 

Mr. Publisher; are you in need of a successful 
Circulation Manager? Send for my application. 
Now employed; age 35. Address A-637, Editor 
& Publisher. 
eee 
Circulation Manager. ’ 

Now employed, age 35, desires to correspond 
with publishers needing a successful manager. 
Address A-636, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager. 

Publishers or business manager in need of the 
services of a circulation manager of wide, suc- 
cessful experience in circulation and circula- 
tion promotion work, who has a thorough 
understanding in every department of a news- 
paper, will be given full particulars on _re- 
quest. Am available at once. Address Box 
A-638, Editor & Publisher. 


(Circulation Manager 

of proven ability as an Organizer and Sales 
Executive in various high-grade lines seeks 
opportunity with Daily in need of services 
above the ordinary. Unless you have a prob- 
lem to crack that requires tact, initiative and 
erseverance, do not answer. If your A.B.C. 
itement indicates the limit of your possi- 
bilities, I don’t want the job. Age 34, married, 
two children. Salary $3,500.00. Address A-618, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager, 
morming and evening newspaper experience, 
desires employment either as circulation mana- 
ger on a fair sized paper, or as assistant cir- 
culation manager on larger daily. Knows circu- 
lation work from bottom up, having started 
as carrier boy and having done soliciting in 
both city and mail territory. Has built carrier 
organizations and knows how to handle boys, 
| prize campaigns, and agents. Can combine 
| classified ad promotion with circulation on mod- 
erate sized paper. Three years’ reportorial ex- 
Perience gives him a viewpoint on newspaper 
problems not possessed by many circulation 
managers. Fight years’ circulation work. 
Member International Circulation Managers’ 
Association. Employed, but desires change. An 
executive with a passion for studying and ap- 
plying methods of newspaper building. Per- 
Manent position desired. Write A-633, care 
Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager and Assistant, 
who, during the years 1922 and 1923, have pro- 
| duced an increase of 25,000 net paid or 23% 
the present total circulation of the news- 
| paper on which they are now employed desire 
an opportunity to build an organization and 
increase circulation for you. Can you use us? 
“Result Producer,’’ A-577, Editor & Publisher. 


| ‘Classified Advertising. 

Mr. Business Manager of a paper in New York, 
New Jersey, Conn. or Pa. Can you use a 
young man, 22, experienced in street and 
phone solicitation, familiar with classified pro- 
motion, able to write good copy, now em- 
ployed? Could work both classified and dis- 
| play if necessary. Salary $40. Address Box 

A-641, Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted. j 

Situation on Republican or Independent daily 
newspaper. Experienced telegraph editor and 
editotial writer; west. .A-642, Editor & Pub- 


- Tisher. 


‘ 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Managing Editor or General Manager. 

Can take care of editorial end, or complete 
charge of small daily. I know the game from 
the composing room of country printshops to 
executive desks on the biggest papers in 
America. I can put the snap and go of met- 
ropolitan sheets into smaller dailies, and do it 
with curtailed force and limited equipment— 
and I can do lots of the work myself and direct 


others; know the needs of the smaller com- 
munities and how to build that circulation. 
Strong on  local-subject editorials. A-640, 


Editor & Publisher. 


General Mechanical and Production 


Superintendent. 
Open March 1. Practical, all-around, tech- 
nically and University trained; young. Con- 


sider newspaper syndicate or what have you? 
A-543, Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaper Man 

with successful experience as reporter and desk 
man on papers in cities up to 50,000 must slow 
up, and seeks charge of bureau or branch office. 
Knows news and how to write it. Go anywhere, 
but prefer eastern half of country. 812 Acad- 
emy Ave., Dublin, Ga. 


Southerner, 

32, with successful experience as city, state 
news and telegraph editor and reporter, desires 
desk in east or middle west. Good on heads 
and make up. A-627, care Editor & Publisher. 


Superintendent-Foreman. 

Married, 37; executive; competent to take 
charge of entire mechanical department and 
get best results. Wish to connect with paper 
in city of twenty to fifty thousand. Moderate 
salary expected. Address A-643, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Thoroughly Experienced, 

practical advertising man, who knows type, 
layouts, copy writing and selling, wishes posi- 
tion as advertising manager on metropolitan 


daily. Now employed. Can give best of ref- 
ae Address A-626, care Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Wanted, Position as Business Manager, 

daily newspaper. Record of seven years on 
middle west evening daily. Sale makes change 
necessary. References. Address Box A-599, 
Editor & Publisher. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 

A Small Daily Newspaper 

in Massachusetts for sale, Only year old but 
making money. Alone in its field; no com- 
petitor. Splendid opportunity to own your 


own newspaper without heavy burden of debt. 
$5,000 cash required. A-634, Editor & Publisher. 


For Sale. 

Evening newspaper, New England city 15,000 
to 20,000, large trading center, Associated 
Press membership; will sell real estate or will 
rent adequate quarters, with or without stereo- 
typing equipment and accompanying press. 
A-601, Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaper Radio Broadcasting Station 

complete with tubes, generator, all eouipment, 
fully tested, for sale at very attractive price 
owing to combination newspapers. Address 


Radio A-588, Editor & Publisher. 


Premiums, 

Sherlcck manufacturer of circulation building 
premiums sells direct to newspapers. Articles 
used with success from office or with can- 
vassers. Write for particulars. Geo. K. Sher- 
lock, Jr., Mfr., 513-529 Court street, San Ber- 
nardino, Calif. 


Will Buy Daily. 

Preferably located in Southern Florida, Ohio 
or Southern California, but if property inter- 
esting, elsewhere. $20,000 to $40,000 cash to pay 
down. Will buy second paper if field exists. 
Tell all first letter. All communications held 
confidential. R. K. Kerr, Box 711, Wilmington, 
Ohio. 


ASSOCIATES FETE WATSON 


Assistant Publisher, N. Y. American, 
Tendered Dinner, Feb. 16 


More than 200 friends and associates 
attended a dinner given Feb. 16, to Victor 
Watson, assistant publisher of the New 
York American, at the Hotel McAlIpin. 

Martin Dunn, city editor, related a 
number of escapades in which Watson 
figured, when the guest of the evening 
and he were “legging” the town for copy. 
He also explained how Watson got his 
nickname of “Hetman.” It came to him 
he said, after the American staff had been 
called by an irate reader a band of 
Cossacks. 


HELP WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 

Cartoonist Wanted. 

Leo Thiele, cartoonist and artist for the past 
eight years with The Sioux City Tribune, is 
called to the New York field. We are, there- 
fore, looking for a finished commercial artist 
with an ambition to become a cartoonist. Ad- 
dress, Eugene Kelly, Sioux City, Iowa. 


Linotype Machinist Wanted. 


To take charge of 7 linotype plant equipped 
with Ludlows and a Monotype strip caster. 
Pleasant situation, permanent employment. 


Union shop. Wages $49 per week. Apply or 
write Plant Superintendent, News, Newburgh, 
INS gX 


Salesmen Wanted by Largest Circulation 
Building Organization in the Country. 

Road men, Salesmen, Solicitors who are ex- 
perienced in newspaper work, we are operating 
fifteen campaigns with many more to start 
this year. Splendid opportunity for permanent 
connections with rapid advancement to pro- 
ducers. Strictly commission basis. Must fur- 
nish clean record and intend making permanent 
connection. Address Desk R., The Fred Cox 
Service, Coatesville, Pa. 


Top Notch National Adv. Mgr. Wanted 
by one of the largest newspapers in Ohio. 
Must be real live wire with exceptional ability 
in handling national advertising. Should under- 
stand full direction of such a department from 
the home office and be familiar with national 
advertisers and agencies. Must do some trav- 


eling. This is a big opportunity, if you have 
the desired qualifications. Waste no time; get 
in touch immediately by wire or special de- 
livery letter. State experience, age, salary 
desired and references. Box A-635, Editor & 
Publisher. 

Wanted 

At once, energetic young reporter, from small 
paper preferred, salary right to right man. 
Write or wire A-632, Editor & Publisher. 
Wanted. 

Go-getter rural route solicitor who can write 
news items, year around position for right man 
or woman. Address A-631, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

Wanted. 

Experienced newspaper copyreader and_ re- 
write man. One who understands something 
about make-up preferred. Give references, ex- 
perience, salary expected. Call in person if 
possible. The Evanston News-Index, 1316 


Sherman Ave., Evanston, IIL 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. (Cash with order. 
For Sale. 


Well established and money making California 
daily—town of 6,000. Will take $20,000 Cash as 
first payment. Unless you have this sum 
available don’t answer this adv. Address 
A-619, care Editor & Publisher. 


COMMUNITY SALES DAY 
BOON TO RETAILERS 


Brings Increased Lineage for Dailies 
Also, Farr Tells St. Louis Mer- 
chandise Conference—Varia- 
tion of Neosho Plan 


A new form of the Neosho plan known 
as “Trade Extension and Friend-Making 
Sales Day,” was explained by D. E. Farr 
of Aledo, Ill., at the Move-More Mer- 
chandise Conference of the Advertising 


Club of St. Louis, held in connection 
with the convention of the American Re- 
tailers’ Association recently. 


The co-operative community sales day 
at Aledo is held once each month through- 
out the year. 

“Tt is usually held the first Tuesday 
of each month,” explained Mr. Farr. We 
have 40 merchants who co-operate in this 
event, we use a double spread in each of 
our two local newspapers. Each store 
is alloted a space 3x4 inches, using two- 
sized type, no display, cuts or anything 
to detract one from the other, each store 
is allowed one, two or three items, not 
over three in any case. No one is al- 
lowed to use the same item as another. 
In this way we have no conflicting items 
and with this plan 40 merchants offering 
three different items, which most of ours 
do, furnishes a total of 120 items to at- 
tract the people to our town on that day 
to trade. The merchants I induce to 
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PROPERTIES 


PALMER, DE WITT 
& PALMER 


Pacific Coast Representative 


M. C. MOORE 515 Canon Drive 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


350 Madison Ave., 
New York 


Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 
Established 1910 


(=== WE CONNECT THE WIRES = 


zine color pages to na- 
| tional advertisers? Do the 
big space buyers give you 
| the glad hand when you iI 
| call? Are you free to make 
I new salary contract in the I 
{| five-figures class? If yes, 
tell us your story fully. We 
may be of great service to 
| you. ‘We have the Oppor- 
{ tunity. Hil 


| 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. HI 


| 
THIRD NAT'L B'LD'G.. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


———— ———— = = ee) 


Ht AVE YOU SOLD maga- 
| 


come to my store helps my fellow mer- 
chants and the inducements they offer 
help me. 

“We have been using this plan for 
more than two years and it gets better 
each sale, it has a great many advantages 
and I have yet to find a disadvantage. 

“Tt creates the habit of trading other 
days aside from Saturday. 

“Now as to getting in the copy. The 
Sales Day ‘Committee, selects the day 
when the sale is to be held. In our case 
we hold it on Tuesday. On Friday morn- 
ing preceding the Tuesday issue, some 
one member of the committee is made 
responsible for the handling of the copy, 
and each merchant is supposed to have 
his copy in this member’s hands that day. 
Each ad is numbered, and if my com- 
petitor has handed in his ad before me 
and the committee finds that we have the 
same article or articles, I am told to 
select something else. 

We go to our newspapers and contract 
with them for double spreads for a period 
of time. The committee is responsible 
for the copy, collects the money and the 
newspapers have nothing to do but set 
up and run the ads. In this way you may 
be able to buy your space for less money 
as it cuts overhead for the newspapers 
and relieves them of all responsibility. 

“You would be surprised to know what 
a friendly feeling this eventually builds 
among the merchants of the community.” 


K.K.K. Discussion 


Chicago ‘Daily News has republished 
in a pamphlet its series, “Creed of the 
Klansmen,” prepared by Edward Price 
Bell, containing an authorized interview 
with Dr. H. W. Evans, Imperial Wizard 
of the Ku Klux Klan, and discussion by 
Israel Zangwill, noted Jewish author; 
Mayor Ora D. Davis, of Terre Haute; 
Edward H. Morris, colored member of 
the Chicago bar, and Frank Johnson, Jr., 
Justice of the Illinois Appellate Court. 
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We increase your 

Local Display: 

- 10,000 lines Monthhy 
With Our 


Permanent, 
Weekly Business” 

Review Page 

Look us up in 
Dun or Bradstreets 


Fashions 
and the 


Home 


are still the 
Chief Interests for 
Women 


THE MARY MARSHALL 


DAILY AND SUNDAY SERVICE 
»is 
Attractive and Authentic 
in Styles 
Progressive and Practical in 
Household Matters. 


Let us send samples 


THE McCLURE 
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373 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 


International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 


Can you 
feature 
this? 


BILLY STIFF 


is a comic strip with a 


variety of appeals! 


PROOFS and PRICES 


from 


ART CRAFTS GUILD 


INC. 
510 N. DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO 
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HUNCHES 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news and 


feature ideas that can be used lacally. 


each hunch published under this head. 


worked successfully in your city does not bar 1t from this department. 
your contributions to the Huncu Eprror. f 
Unavailable hunches will not be returned. 


mail them tn aud receive payment. 


de Vancouver Daily World put on 

a very successful Memory Contest, 
which brought hundreds of letters from 
subscribers. Instead of following the 
stereotyped plan of using syndicate illus- 
trations, the World selected 45 cuts of 
locally and internationally famous people 
from its own morgue and arranged them 
in a page layout. Asa heading, a a prize 
offer was made announcing cash awards 
to the winners. The value of the prizes 
was not stressed—as a matter of fact the 
prizes were small, $5 first prize, $3 second 
prize, $2 third prize, and. ten sets of 
movie tickets as honorable mention. The 
main appeal was, “Test Your Memory.” 
“Do you know the famous people of to- 
day?,” etc—Richard Barrett, Vancouver 
(B. C.) World. 


The Indianapolis News is carrying on 
an effective bit of accident prevention 
work by publishing daily a photo of a 
danger crossing or corner in the city. 
The photos are numbered and each is 
accompanied by remarks regarding the 
frequency of accidents there, the cause 
and precautions that should be taken to 
prevent their reoccurrence—Robert L. 
Beard, News-Sentinel, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


“Rewrite the other paper before you 
start on fresh stuff” has been the rule for 
years of the city editor of an unusually 
successful mid-western afternoon paper. 
The only other paper in the city is a 
morning newspaper, which has had this 
attitude: ‘If you can’t get a new angle 
on the story of the afternoon paper, for- 
get about it.” The afternoon paper has 
outdistanced tremendously the morning 
paper. 

A civic or fraternal organization whose 
meeting is not mentioned in either paper 
can understand that a newspaper is hu- 
man, that oversights will occur. But, 
when the afternoon paper has a story 
about the meeting, and the morning paper 
ignores it, there is resentment. On the 
other hand, if the morning newspaper has 
a story, the afternoon paper will have it, 
also, no matter how trivial. The after- 
noon paper is regarded as “more com- 
plete."—S. K. Davis. 


With cities all over the country trying 
to encourage the building of additional 
houses, isn’t it peculiar that practically 
all of them penalize the prospective build- 
er by charging fairly high fees for build- 
ing permits. Elgin, Ill., has begun to see 
the inconsistency of this course and is 
taking steps to abolish the fee system, 
both to encourage construction work and 
to get better service from the building 
inspector’s department, who now depend 
on fees too largely. Find out how it is 
or might be handled in your city—A. C. 


When letters to the Newark (N. J.) 
Star-Eagle’s lovelorn editor began to fall 
off, the managing editor took a hand in 
the situation and wrote one himself. He 
asked why women invariably walk zig- 
zag, and block sidewalk traffic. Hun- 
dreds of letters from women, who indig- 
nantly denied women DID zigzag, and 
hundreds of others, some serious and 
some humorous, giving every conceivable 
explanation, were received. The discus- 
sion became the talk of the town and 
eventually reached page one, where it 
stayed a whole week.—Walter L. Winn, 
Cleveland News. 


The recent “better mailing’ campaign 
conducted by the post-office department, a 
feature of which was an appeal for the 
more legible addressing of letters, recalls 
a popular feature used by one fair-sized 
daily, several years ago. With the co- 
operation of the local postmaster, who 
had been a newspaper man, photographs 
were taken weekly of the addresses on 


Epitor & PuBLISHER will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is now beng 
Address 
When they appear, clip them and 


letters the clerks had been utterly unable 
to decipher, in the hope that readers of 
the paper might be able to make out the 
hieroglyphics and thus make it possible 
to put such mail in the hands of its own- 
ers. Many letters were thus aided to 
reach their destination, the samples print- 
ed were emphasized as “horrible exam- 
ples,” to be avoided, and in two ways the 
experiment proved of benefit to the com- 
munity, and evoked much favorable com- 
ment.—C. L. Moody, Lynn .(Mass.) Tele- 
gram-News. 


Why not offer two theatre tickets daily 
to the first person bringing in a clipping 
of an advertisement appearing in the pa- 
per and containing a misspelled word. 
This plan will demand more scrutiny on 
the part of the reader than the method 
usually adopted, that of issuing the tickets 
to those whose name appears in the ad.— 
R. W. Stevenson, Express, Easton, Pa. 


In a city where rivalry between morn- 
ing and afternoon papers is especially 
keen, the morning paper adopted the cus- 
tom of running a front-page box, two 
columns wide, every day, calling attention 
to the number of stories, local or other- 
wise, which it had published the day be- 
fore and which were copied or rewritten 
by the afternoon papers. It proved quite 
effective in calling readers’ attention to 
the facts. This idea could probably be 
used by almost any paper, regardless of 
the exact time of going to press. It at- 
tracks a good deal of attention —Cyril E. 
Lamb. 


A feature which will work in any city 
was recently carried out by the Milwau- 
kee Journal. A special writer was as- 
signed to attend classes in the city schools, 
entering in the kindergarten and proceed- 
ing through the several grades at the rate 
of one grade a day. Each day she at- 
tended a different school. Her experi- 
ences, accompanied by pictures taken by 
the staff photographer, made good read- 
ing, and not only interested the parents 
of the children but the children them- 
selves, as well as arousing wider interest 
in school problems.—F. J. Brabston, Mil- 
waukee Journal. 


The Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Honolulu, 
Territory of Hawaii, runs an annual veg- 
etable and flower garden contest. Prizes 
totaling over $1,500 annually are given 
to the school bids each year for the best 
school and individual gardens. Whe con- 
test has the many advantages of bringing 
in columns of news free, of stimulating 
interest in home and school gardening, of 
interesting children in the cultivation of 
the soil, and in the raising of flowers and 
fresh vegetables, of beautifying both 
home and school, and of creating an hon- 
est appreciation for the community serv- 
ice which the paper is doing. All school 
officials co-operate and aid in every wav 
(possible. The letters written about the 
gar dens. which are a requirement for en- 
try in the contest, are printed as received, 
and serve as exercises in the use of Eng- 
lish. Teachers always have the paper in 
the classrooms for correcting the letters 
that appear, and thus the children become 
acquainted with the paper and will buy 
it when they get older, and become the 
subscribers of the city. The paper is well 
repaid for its community interest. The 
plan is a very successful one in Hawaii, 
which js an agricultural community. It 
would be successful in a non-agricultural 
community. and would aid toward beauti- 
fying the city. The work of caring for a 
garden through the summer would keep 
many children interested. Judges will be 
easily found to visit the gardens once a 
week or once a month. Pictures of win- 
ners will furnish good space filler—Con- 
rad Van Hyning, Honolulu, T. H. 


213 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


Why do so many papers regu- 
larly print the daily serials of 
Mildred Barbour? 
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The Plain Dealer has the Buyers 


J. B. WOODWARD 
110 E. 42nd St., 
New York ; 


WOODWARD & KELLY 


racta'te. oe: J Medium ~-1 Cost 


has the BUYERS! 


That is Why so MANY National Advertisers use 
this Newspaper ALONE at ONE Cost 


Last year 1800 national advertisers used the Plain Dealer to reach the buyers of this pros- 
perous 3,000,000 market. 


Of these, 896 used the Plain Dealer to the exclusion of all other 
Cleveland newspapers. In national lineage the Plain Dealer 
carried almost as much as both evening papers and the other 
Sunday paper combined—actually 49.8%. 


There is a very definite reason for this marked dominance. 


Men who make a study of America’s important markets and how to reach them have proved 
to their entire satisfaction that the Plain Dealer has the buyers. 


Cleveland differs from New York and other large cities in that it is not a commuting center. 
Consequently, over 90% of all home delivered Plain Dealers remain in the home all day. 
Women as well as men read it and are impressed by the sales messages it contains. 


Here, too, is a concentrated market—for there are 19 separate jobbing centers in Northern 
Ohio—nearly one-half of the total.for the entire state. 


No other Cleveland newspaper taps the buying power of this great market. That is why the 
Plain Dealer is so widely chosen by progressive sellers who seek intensive coverage at ONE 


{ 


cost. ' 


[f you have a sales problem in Cleveland or Northern Ohio—whether it be with jobber, 
dealer or consumer or all three combined—strong, consistent advertising in the Plain Dealer 


will do the job. 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Times Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


742 Market Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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INDISPENSABLE! 


HO is it that links the homes of Baltimore with 
the great outside world, the world beyond 
their street—their town? 


e 


It is the Sun carrier. 


Early every morning and afternoon he is on the 
job, tossing The Sunpapers into the homes, in many 
blocks stopping at every doorstep. He is a member 
of an unique organization. 


To Baltimoreans the Sun Carrier is.an indispens- 
able part of their scheme of things. He serves their 
newspaper needs, regularly and promptly in fair 
weather and foul. In most cases he is the only repre- 
sentative of The Sunpapers they ever see. 


And the Sun Carrier is a responsible business man. He 
has his hands full serving papers, collecting accounts, 
getting new business. He devotes his entire time to this 
work. His franchise for the distribution of The Sunpapers 
in his territory represents an investment of from $1,000 to 


$5,000. 


Sun Carrier Service guarantees the same circulation of 
The Sunpapers to the same homes of Baltimore every day. 
Sun carrier delivery not only satisfies the reader, but also 
rings the cash register bell for the advertiser. 


January Average Net Paid Circulation 


Daily (Morning and Evening) . . 242,607 
Suidave *0e. (sa. awit. Feo oe 175.404. 


A Gain of 11,583 Daily and 13,070 
Sunday Over January, 1923 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bldg., New York Union Trust Bldg., Chicago 


“SU Npaper’’ 


Baltimoreans Don’t Say ““Newstaper;’’ They Say 
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How many corsets do you sell in 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia is America’s third largest market; to be exact, there are 
over five hundred thousand families in Philadelphia, Camden and 
suburbs. 3 


It has been some time since there has been any definite corset adver- 
tising campaign launched to educate the women and girls of this market 
as to the qualities of any particular corset. 


In Philadelphia most women and girls are regular readers of The 
Bulletin, and most of the women’s wear shops are regular advertisers in 
this newspaper. 


Anything that women wear or use can be profitably advertised in 
The Bulletin. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the newspaper “nearly every- 
body” reads— 


Che Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


Net paid circulation for the year 1923—505,035 copies a 


In day. 


Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 


TheBulletinyé 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger 
than that of any other daily or Sunday newspaper pub- 
lished in Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in the 
‘United States. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 1, 1924 


Trade Romance That Lies Behind 


Billion Dollar Press Industry 


A Review of the Varied Uses and Distribution of the Eleven Billion Agate Lines of Paid Space Published 
By Dailies of the Nation Last Year 


66W7ASSUH, pahsun, yo’ sputify, 

an’ you argify, an’ yo’ ’spostulates 
O. K., but de folks in the congregation 
pacy's kickin’ cause yo’ don’ ’splain where- 
in!’ 

Thus did the firing committee explain 
their mission to the colored preacher. 

In other words, one of our friends 
hinted this week that our exposition of 
newspaper lineage published last week 
was excellent, except that it didn’t 
“’splain wherein.” 

“Nobody reads a column of. statistics,” 
he opined. “Give us some facts about 
this billion dollar industry. We know 
who pays $300,000,000 or so for news- 
paper circulation—that’s just you and me 
and the rest of us. But who buys $625,- 
000,000 worth of advertising space in the 
newspapers? Why do they buy it and 
what does their purchase mean to them 
and to us? Seems to me there’s a good 
story for you.” 

He was right. There is a ‘good story. 
No more potent influence on the buying 
habits, and through them the daily work 
and play of the nation, exists than the 
daily newspaper—news and advertising. 
How is that influence exerted? What are 
the grand and semi-grand divisions of 
the $625,000,000 that was invested in the 
sales-producing abilities of the daily 
newspaper press? ‘What do they indicate, 
how are they working on the people who 
buy and read newspapers? 

To reach the answer, we've got to 
work through statistics, though this is a 
non-statistical story. The most conven- 
ient statistics for the purpose are those 
of the New York newspapers, which re- 
ceived about 10 per cent of the national 
investment in newspaper advertising. 
New York’s divisions of lineage will not 
apply to every city and town throughout 
the United States, but they do apply to 
many and, in the mass, are believed to 
represent approximately the division of 
the nation’s bulk advertising investment 
among the various services and commod- 
ities advertised. 

Topping the list, as might be expected, 
are the department stores, which includes 
every size and phase of that national in- 
stitution from the Titans of New York, 
Philadelphia and Chicago, to the three- 
aisle emporiums where Mrs. Farmer 
spends her Saturdays and the money Paw 
received for the hawgs. 

Park avenue and Huckins’ Run are 
drawn to the magnet with equal force for 
their Chinese rugs or kitchen rag car- 
pets; Dresden dinner sets and Sebring 
crockery; sable wraps and Rochester 
ready-to-wear; gems from the Rand and 
super-brilliants from Nevada; solid gold 
fountain pens and “second” tires for the 
flivver; Chippendale and Grand Rapids’ 
idéa of its superior; ringing goblets from 
Bohemia and _ scullion-proof tumblers 
from Ohio; Mah Jongg layouts from 
Chicago via Shanghai and the 30-cent 
necessities for a_pinochle contest; Rus- 
sian caviar and Minneapolis flour. The 
dlepartment store seeks to fill all needs. 


By 


ARTHUR ROBB 


WHO BUYS NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING? 


oe ake EY stores?” you answer. Yes, to the extent of 25 per cent 


of the total of $625,000,000 that was bought last year. 


Just that. What 


the merchant princes and princelings invested was equalled by the purveyors 
of luxury—our motor cars, fur coats, phonographs and saxophones, jewelry 
and face-powder, comforts that appeal to Stuyvesant and Sweeney alike, if 
we may swipe a line from the New York Daily News. 


Almost half as much advanced the names and the claims of the tailors 


and the shoemakers. 


The cabinet-makers and: carpenters of Grand Rapids 


spent $50,000,000 to advertise their handiwork. The church and its latest 
competitor, the radio man, almost matched dollar with dollar in 1923. 


There’s romance aplenty in the unblinking totals of columns, inches, and 
agate lines if youll stand back from their midst and watch them move, their 


wonders to perform. 


It counts the day off the calendar when 
it cannot call the world to and into its 
portals, and its loudest voice—practically 
its only voice—is the daily newspaper ad- 
vertisement. 

It paid the newspapers last year $161,- 
000,000 for the privilege of crying its 
wares to 24,000,000 American families. 
Much of this investment went to urge 
upon purchasing America the luxuries 
that have made our life one of Sybaritic 
ease compared to that led by our fathers 
and mothers. 

The advertising of out-and-out luxuries 
is itself stupendous. It fills about 25 
per cent of newspaper space and its re- 
turn to the newspapers was almost $150,- 
000,000 in 1923. 

Take amusements, which invested about 
$20,000,000 in newspaper advertising. 
Most of it was done by theaters of all 
classes, from the 22-cent movie to the 
$7.70 revue. A little—infinitesimally lit- 
tle—appeared over the signatures of big- 
league ‘baseball clubs, fight promoters and 
wrestling impresarios, but the value of 
free news space, accepted ‘by these inter- 
ests as legitimate advertising, would prob- 


ably rival the department store total. 
The movie-house stands forth as the 
most persistent and consistent amuse- 


ment advertiser of the present. 

Then, watch the automobile manufac- 
turers, driven at last to put the bulk of 
their investment into newspaper space. 
They had to break production records 
last year to keep overhead from eating 
up all the profits; they had to sell their 
huge product to realize the possible 
profits; they had to get the cars into 
the public’s hands, even on the “dollar 
down, rest when we get it” system, and, 
by the grace of prosperity and $34,000,000 
worth of newspaper advertising, they did 
it. They sold more than 4,000,000 new 
cars of all grades and kinds last year, 
and their cost for advertising in news- 
papers was about $8 per car. No one 


can form an idea of the amount spent in 
exchanging used cars, but it was trifling 
in comparison with the value of the 
commodity. 

And, if automobiles are not a pure 
enough luxury, turn to the druggists 
preparations—the infinite variety of pou- 
dres, lip-sticks, lotions, hair-removers and 
hair restorers, make-you-fat and make- 
you-iean preparations that assault the 
eyes of milady from the graphic sections 
and the more sober black and white of 
the newspapers. No mention need be 
made of the liniments, tonics, plasters, 
and other cures for all ills of man and 
beast that used to be advertised heavily 
and still have a respectable sum behind 
them. Today’s advertising of druggists’ 
preparations goes largely into cosmetics 
and conveniences for the ladies, which 
led the pharmacal phalanx into news- 
paper columns last year, $17,500,000 
strong. 

Next we have jewelry—diamonds from 
Amsterdam and near-diamonds from 
Providence; pearls from Ceylon and 
French necklaces which never saw the 
place de l’'Opera; jade earrings from 
China and elsewhere; jeweled cases. and 
gold-tipped holders for the young lady’s 
cigarettes, besides a host of other beau- 
tiful ornaments which fond fathers, hus- 


bands. and ‘friends bestow upon thei 
ladies before and after marriage. For 
all of which purposes. jewelers used 
newspaper space valued at $20,000,000 
last year. 

Music is another of our democratic 


luxuries, though not so much of it is 
home-made as when we were younger. 
Johnny doesn’t perform at the piano these 
days, nor does Lydia raise her voice in 
song, when the young folks gather for a 
party. ‘Nevertheless, musical instruments 
and musical instruction were advertised 
in newspapers to the tune of $10,000,000 
last year. Most of the latter was in the 
nature of instruction on the saxophone 


and how to keep pace on other imstru- 
ments with its sounds of torment. Most 
of the instruments advertised were auto- 
matic pianos, phonographs and their re- 
spective records, with a scattering fire of 
ukeleles, guitars and curious horns. The 
piano, known of old, continues to hold 
a place. 

And speaking of music, what about 
radio? ‘Here is an entertainment as un- 
known to newspaper advertising 3 years 
ago as it was to Genghis Khan. In 1921 
a few daring pioneers advertised “genuine 
crystals,’ with a promised range of 50 
miles. Last year makers and sellers of 
radio apparatus spent $5,000,000 in news- 
papers to tell the wide-world about their 
ever-changing stock-in-trade, some of 
which was obsolete ‘before folks could 
get to the stores to ibuy it. Now the 
air and ether carry rumors that listeners- 
in may be made to pay for the privilege 
before many months. |Does that mean the 
entry of broadcasting firms into competi- 
tion for ear-patronage? ‘Does it mean 
a great new department of newspaper ad- 
vertising? It’s something to be looked 
forward to. 

And while on mobile topics, let’s not 
overlook railways, steamships and re- 
sorts as advertised luxuries. Yankees are 
seeing the world these days, more than 
ever. Giant liners leave New York every 
few days bound on long cruises to the 
Mediterranean, or even round the world, 
every cabin filled with Oregonians, 
Iowans, Hoosiers, and Tarheels, thirsty 
for knowledge of this sphere, and for 
other things, it may be guessed. All 
were lured from their wintry homes by 
newspaper copy that radiated the com- 
fort of the tropic seas. California and 
the Inland Empire of the ‘Northwest, 
Florida and Glacier Park, and the rail- 
roads which serve them, call on the East 
and the ‘North to meet the South and the 
West, in newspaper copy that appears 
throughout the nation and in unescapable 
size and style. It cost the railways, 
steamships and resorts about $26,000,000 
last year. 

And, finally, giving the man his in- 
nings, tobacco firms continued to buy ad- 
vertising where it helped them most. 
More than $4,200,000 was their invest- 
ment last year, most of it in cigarette 
copy, but not neglecting cigars and bulk 
tobacco. Cigars have come to the front 
strongly in the past few months. 

The total of these, luxuries all, is near 


$150,000,000. 

Not a luxury, to be sure, but not a 
necessity for the mass of us, is real es- 
tate, transactions in which were adver- 


tised to the extent of $45,000,000 in 1923. 
Big city real estate advertising in the 
past few years has included a great vol 
ume of small four and five-liner classified 
advertisements, offering property for 
sale and for lease, but it has also been 
enhanced by lavish display advertising 
of promoters opening new tracts in the 
outskirts of crowded cities. Many a fam 
ily, foreed to desperation by the rising 
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flood-mark of rents, has been led from 
the landlord’s grip to the open suburbs, 
buying and building homes which will be 
their own unencumbered a few years 
hence. Let the economists say whether 
that is good or ill. 

Closely allied is the advertising of 
building materials, which approached 
$2,000,000, and was aimed in general at 
inducing the public to use the best ma- 
terials, wear-resisting components, in the 
new homes that are rising and the older 
structures under repair. 

Not a distant cousin to real estate 
copy is financial advertising, which in 
New York includes insurance copy in 
addition to the straight stock and bond 
business. Some recent estimates have 
placed the total of this advertising last 
year at $40,000,000, others from $30,000,- 
000 to $35,000,000. Estimates by Eprror 
& PUBLISHER indicate that the $30,000,000 
total is approximately correct. This 
large member of the newspaper family 
has lived down in great measure its past 
of ill repute. The newspapers have closed 
their doors tightly against the promoter 
who thinks an oil well is a good place tu 
deposit the savings of the uninformed 
proletariat, or the gentry who specialize 
in 40 per cent returns on investments for 
others, 

\dvertising which is called financial is 
today, by and large, a safe guide for ‘the 
man of little or great means who has 
funds available for investment outside 
his own circle. 

But, while luxuries have occupied most 
of our comment, let it not be thought 
that necessities are not advertised. Food- 
stuffs, for instance, from which three 
meals a day for a month could be chosen 
from among articles advertised in the 
newspapers, spent $17,000,000 last year in 
telling the public of their quality and 
health-producing characteristics. The 
old-time cracker-barrel, mentioned a 
while ago, is no more; the 5 cent a 
pound prunes which were visited by flies 
and smudgy-handed youngsters; the 
“loose” milk which the grocer sold for 
4 cents a quart after suitable treatment at 
the cold water tap; the dearth of fresh 
vegetables in winter; the apples that 
were fit to eat if you got the top layer off 
the barrel first; all these are history to 
American citizens of 1924. Things were 
cheaper when these prevailed, yes; but 
people who read advertising will not 
accept them any ‘The 


Furniture, another necessity if you are 
not a flivver tramp, received twice as 
much paid publicity as foodstuffs. De- 
partment stores no doubt contributed 
much to the advertising appropriation of 
$30,000,000, but the part done by houses 
specializing in furniture and house equip- 
ment accounted for the greater part of it. 
Here again, the civilizing influence of ad- 
vertising has opened the doors and lost 
the key of the old New England front 
room, once opened only on Sundays and 
for funerals. 

Every room in the modern house is a 
living room, with garnitures that make 
it pleasant and comfortable to live in. 
Handsome rugs now leave a margin of 
hardwood floor, easily kept clean and 
good to look at. Plush, tufted furniture 
has gone away with ‘the’ “whatnot.” 
Chairs that invite sitting and tables that 
fold up like the Arab’s tent when not 
in use, and other tables that have: a 
thousand uses denied to father’s ponder- 
ous walnut affair have their place in the 
modern apartment, where space is meas- 
ured in expensive square feet. And, fash- 
ions in furniture are changing about as 
fast as those in women’s clothing, next 
on our list of advertised necessities. 

In New York and many other cities, 
where women are now buying their rai- 
ment in “specialty shops,” this class of 
advertising represented a total invest- 
ment of $41,000,000. Not much need to 
detail it—if you want a testimonial, look 
about you. Sheer. silk, where once lisle 
concealed a comely ankle» an annual coat 
of real fur, supplanting the old black 
woolen that served three seasons before 
retiring to make jackets for- the little 
folks; satin pumps that walk their posts 
in sunshine or blizzard—but why go on. 
Everyone knows that the American girl 
and woman is today the most attrac- 
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tively dressed biped on the planet. 

And so with men, too, though clothing 
manufacturers are quoted as complaining 
that we now purchase an automobile 
with the money that used to buy a semi- 
annual new suit. Maybe they are right, 
Maybe they don’t advertise enough to 
overcome the superior fire of the auto- 
mobile man. Their expenditure in news- 
papers in 1923 was estimated at $13,000,- 
000, about a third of the investment of 
the automobile clan and the women’s 
shops. There’s something to look into. 

Something else worth a second look is 
the advertising of the boot and shoe 
manufacturers and merchants. They’ll 
tell you that the industry can make three 
times the number of shoes that the coun- 
try is now wearing out in a year. They 
want to sell us 6 or 8 pairs at atime. In 
fact, some of the manufacturers approach 
insanity every time they consider the ca- 
pacity of their factories against the ca- 
pacity of the market, and they get rid of 
some surplus by dumping shoes without 
trade-marks into retail outlet shops to 
compete at cut-throat prices with their 
trade-marked brands. Yet, the sum total 
of their newspaper advertising in 1923 
was about $5,700,000. 

And then, there are little want ad- 
vertisements, bringing in their 50 cents or 
a dollar apiece and working all sorts. of 
wonders. They'll find your dog or bank- 
book, they’ll tell you where you can buy 
that summer bungalow, or that home in 
the suburbs; they’ll bring you a buyer for 
your old automobile; they’ll rent that va- 
cant apartment that is eating its head off 
in taxes; they’ll find you a job at $10°a 
week, or $25,000 a year, whichever you 
care to hold, or they'll find the man to 
hold the job for you. They’ll do lots of 
other things which aren’t half appreciated 
yet, and fér doing them last year, they 
brought the newspapers the handsome 
sum of $40,000,000. 

Another division of advertising which 
has come to the front—so much so that 
it has forced front-page news space for 
its users—is that of the churches and 
charities. Religion has become big news 
in recent months, ibut for several years 
it has been a growing element in the ad- 
vertising columns. Last year churches 
and charities spent $6,200,000 in telling 
their story to people who would not other- 
wise have heard it, or who had heard and 
forgotten it. The Sower has found a 
new ifield for his seed. 

Publishers themselves are beginning to 
learn how to tell their story, too, through 
their own columns and those of their 
contemporaries. The advertising of news- 
papers and magazines in daily newspapers 
last year was valued at $12,000,000. 

Miscellaneous divisions, none of which 
have a prominent place in the scale, but 
all of which are bringing their influence 
to bear on newspaper readers, spent about 
$20,000,000 in toto last year. Art ‘ex- 
hibitions, auction. sales, dancing schools, 
hotels and restaurants, office appliances, 
public utility companies, schools and col- 
leges, and the columns af legal advertis- 
ing, read by the interested few, all are 
included in this total.’ ; 

It is a marvelous panorama indeed that 
newspaper advertising lays before the eye 
of the understanding beholder. The field 
and the scope of the spectacle are grander 
than they were a few years ago, but who 
shall declare that the limit has ‘been 
reached or is near? Those who pro- 
claimed 1920 as the newspaper's zenith, 
and there were many, have been con- 
founded and silenced by events of the 
past 24 months. Similar extinction awaits 
the prophet of today, but the newspaper 
makers and newspaper users can find 
plenty of reason in the present situation, 
as outlined, to keep their mental pro- 
cesses projected into the future, for their 
mutual prosperity and well-being. 


Newsprint Output Increases 


Production of the International Paper 
Company ‘was larger during 1923 than in 
any other year in the history of the 
company, jt was announced. this week, 


with an aggregate of 537,927 tons, of ° 


which, 352,518 tons. was newsprint. . In 
1922 production aggregated 433,809 tons, 
of which 273,953 tons was newsprint. 
The previous record output was 533,492 
tons in 1916, 
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Scripps Dailies Publish First-page An- 
nouncements of Presidential Booms 


Amid the political «fireworks of the 
week, the sky-rockets sent up by the 


Scripps-Howard newspapers attracted 
wide attention. On Monday these news- 
papers published ffirst-page editorials 


lauding Josephus Daniels as the Dem- 
ocratic candidate for President, and on 
Tuesday, the same papers pronounced 
Senator Robert M. La Follette, a logical 
Republican candidate for the highest of- 
fice within the gift of the people. 

Huge pictures of these men were pub- 
lished. Both were declared not only 
free of the taint of oil, but possessing 
the courage, ability and in general quali- 
hed to make the race and serve credit- 
ably, if elected. 

The newspapers do not make promises 
of support, but make it clear that these 
two men are considered acceptible pres- 
idential timber. 


Lynn Journalists Form Press Club 


Newswriters and editors of the Lynn, 
Mass., newspapers have formed the Lynn 
Press Club. Membership is confined to 
men and women in the editorial and re- 
portorial departments of the local news- 
papers and others residing in Lynn who 
are employed on out-of-town newspapers, 
The following officers were elected: 
president, Harold F. Moulton; first vice- 
president, Harvey L. Southward; second 
vice-president, Mrs. Margaret Kimball 
Herlihy ; recording secretary, George E. 
Sprague; financial secretary, John G., 
O’Brien; treasurer, Edward E. Yeaton ; 
board of directors, George B. Grant, Wil- 
lard C. Chase, Harold D. Valpey, 
Michael Zack and Clarence L. Moody. 


New Advertisers in Iowa Press 


Results are rewarding the efforts of 
the lowa Daily Newspaper Association 
to sell their market to national adver- 
tisers. Although the co-operative cam- 
paign is barely under way, publishers re- 
port that among the accounts so far 
started in lowa newspapers are: Peet 
Brothers Soap Company, Kansas City, 
for all subscribing papers, and Mona- 
Mobile Oile, of Council Bluffs, le aiere 
almost all of the papers. The associa- 
tion’s committee is now soliciting several 
other important accounts, at least two of 
which are expected to break shortly. 


Lynch Leads, Five to Three 


Reports from 405 local unions of the 
International Typographical Union on 
nominations for officers of the latter 
placed James M. Lynch, former president 
and candidate opposing the present in- 
cumbent, Charles P. Howard, in the lead, 
238 to 157. All other candidates on the 
Lynch ticket were in the lead, with the 
exception of one of the six delegates to 
the American Federation of Labor, the 
sixth in total vote being Frank Morrison, 
of ‘Mr. Howard’s colleagues. 


Linograph Co. Promotes Pinkerton 


W. \W. Pinkerton, for the past 9 years, 
with the exception of 2 years spent in 
Europe: during the war, associated ‘with 
the Linograph ‘Company, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the eastern district of 
that concern, with headquarters at 15 
Park Row, ‘New York. He assumed his 
hew duties Feb, 25, 


Safety Chief Dines Reporters 


Brigadier-General Smedley D. Butler, 
Philadelphia’s new Director of Public 
Safety, gave a dinner to Philadelphia 
newspaper men who have been covering 
his activities since he took office, Thurs. 
day, Feb. 28. 


Publisher Buys Printing Company 


» Arthur E. Starkey, editor and publisher 
of the Saugus (Mass. ) Herald, has pur- 
chased the © printing plant formerly 
owned by the McKay Publishing Com- 
pany of that town, and will conduct it in 
connection with his newspaper hereafter. 


BOOM FOR MURDOCK 
FOR PRESIDENT — 


| 


| 

Baltimore Man Starts Movement for | 

Wichita Editor as Progressive _ 

Candidate—Editor Says Main 
Thought Is His Paper 


Battimore, Md., Feb. 18.—Another 
newspaper man in the President’s chair—_ 
that is the possibility being opened up by 
an active group of political “progressives” 
who fought once for Roseveltism in the. 
ranks of the Bull Moose party. These 
men feel that present political skies are 
more auspicious for the success of a pro- 
gressive third party movement than at 
any time in a generation. | 

Victor Murdock, who recently resigned 
as chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to become editor-in-chief of the 
Wichita Eagle, is the man this group is 
grooming to bring forth as a “dark horse” 
among the radicals and progressives of 
the country. They believe he is one be 
hind whom not only the moderately pro- 
gressive elements would stand, but one 
who could lead along “sane” lines the 
Non-Partisan Leaguers and Farmer-La- 
borites, 

Robert L. Stevens, of Baltimore, former 
national committeeman from Maryland 
in the National Progressive Party, which 
Theodore Roosevelt founded, is the in- 
stigator of the movement. Mr. Stevens 
has communicated with a number of for-— 
mer members of TRoosevelt’s national 
committee asking them for opinions. 
About two-thirds of those who replied 
expressed readiness to back Mr. Mur- 
dock, who was one of the strongest lead- 
ers of revolt from the Republican party 
in 1912. 

Armed with these responses from a 
number of States Mr, Stevens communi- 
cated with ‘Mr. Murdock asking him if | 
he would be willing to head a revival of | 
the National Progressive Party. His re- | 
ply was non-committal. He declared that 
his main thought at present was to get 
back into the harness of a newspaper 
shop until he got the swing of it again. 
He thanked Mr. Stevens for his interest 
and left the door open by making no 
definite refusal. 

Inquiries among progressives in Balti- 
more reveals a very friendly attitude to- 
ward Mr. Murdock. They feel that he 
has been a competent and fearless chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission, 
they like his personality and say he would 
make a forceful candidate. The ‘idea of 
his possible candidacy on a third party 
ticket was somewhat of a shock to them, 
however, since his possible availability 
had not been considered. 

Mr. Stevens declares that many of the 
people who wanted Henry Ford to enter 
the Presidential race would be behind Mr. 
Murdock. He believes substantial cam- 
paign funds could be collected to support 
a movement in his favor. 

“T know of no other man in the country 
who would be so well armed with facts 
with which to make a vigorous fight for 
progressive national politics as the former 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion,” declared Mr. Stevens. “He has 
burrowed into the heart of practically 
every predatory business interest in this 
country. He knows where to put his 
finger upon material which would shake 
the thieves out of the apple trees in every 
State. We're going to hear more about 
him very soon and you'll be surprised 
how quickly his name will be taken up 
by real progressives everywhere.” 


Scranton Sunday Telegram Sold — 


The Scranton Sunday Telegram was 
recently sold to a group of Scranton men 
represented by William Hughes, at one 
time business manager of the Pittston 
(Pa.) Press. C. H. Derby, who has been 
listed as publisher of the Telegram for the 
past several months, will continue as 
editor under Mr. Hughes. 
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Chapman Named Paris P. & A. Chief 


Jack Chapman, reporter and photogra- | 


pher, New York Daily: News, has been 
appointed chief of the Paris office, Pacifi 
& Atlantic Photos, succeeding Joseph 
Drelling. 
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JACKSON RETIRES AFTER 40 YEARS IN FIELD 


Veteran Portland (Ore:) Journal Publisher Held Ethics Above All Else Duriig, His Long, Service— 
Moved from Small Town After 25 Years to Make Newspaper Giant of Northwest 


PPHE foundations laid, the  super- 
structure erected, now the architect, 
perforce of ill health, yields the direction 
of the activities to his competent young 
son. 

Charles Samuel Jackson, at least for 
the moment, retires for .a deserved rest. 
The Oregon Daily. Journal at Portland 
is under the management of Capt. Philip 
L. Jackson. Whereat, publishers, editors 
and writers will join in sympathy and 
hope for a speedy recovery. . 

For, when “Sam” Jackson, veteran of 
40 years of newspaper work in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, asked his son to take 
over. the active direction of the Oregon 
Daily Journal, there passed into quasi- 
retirement a man of most varied parts— 
a man of personal eccentricities, of de- 
lightfully raconteur tendencies, and yet o1 
absolutely masterful business grasp and 
of vast powers of civic endeavor. 

So that, in addition to the members 
of the profession, there are tens of thou- 
sands in Oregon, Washington and Idaho 
who will mourn that the captaincy of 
their popular cause was of necessity 
given to another, although that other be 
the modest but competent Capt. Philip. 

No one at all grounded in the history 
and philosophy of journalism will ques- 
tion that there have been two. major 
phases’ in the evolution of the profession : 


1. The phase of personal journalism. 

Il. The phase of the organization of 
great news-gathering agencies, and the 
perfection of the present remarkable me- 
chanical devices. 

Nor will it be ‘denied that we are en- 
tering the third phase: 

The development of the ethical. side 
of journalism. 

It was my great privilege to work for 
years under the able captaincy of Mr. 
Jackson. First, in the editorial depart- 
ment of the Daily East Oregonian at 
Pendleton, for 10 years.. Later, as the 
first occupant of the editorial chair of the 
Oregon Daily Journal. Still later, as 
correspondent of the Journal in the Press 
Gallery at Washington, the relationship 
continued. 

Out from those years (and I know I 
shall be buttressed by the opinion of all 
who have co-labored with Sam Jackson), 
one may extract this as the basic: truth: 

Sam Jackson embodied in his journal- 
istic creative processes and administra- 
tion all three of the phases of journalism 
heretofore set forth. He was, therefore, 
both a performer of the moment within 
the limitations of his chosen profession ; 
and a prophet of that which, in_the ful- 
ness of time, should come to pass. 

For no man ever sat in the directing 
office of a daily newspaper and’ held 
higher concepts of the duty of journalism 
towards the masses of the people. He 
embodied, therefore, that which might at 
the time time be achieved, and that which 
might be accomplished by the public press, 
when its third phase should have come 
into - being. 

And these achievements were by no 
means attained on the basis of fantastic 
proposings, or devices destructive of the 
social and economic values of the mo- 
ment. He was and is essentially a builder. 
His understanding of the rules of busi- 
ness was little short of marvelous. In 
his counting room, at his club, in a meet- 
ing of community leaders, Sam Jackson 
was always in the front rank, his advice 
listened to, his assistance sought. 

One may never forget how, in Pendle- 
ton, he established the rule that his paper 
must always stand on a level with the 
strongest institutions of the community 
in respect of money contributions towards 
popular objectives which met with his 
approval. If the First National Bank, 
or one of the powerful merchandising 
houses of the town wrote down its name 
for $1,000, so must the East Oregonian. 

In another respect, Mr. Jackson lifted 
his newspaper into the highest realm of 
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ethics, when he accepted the rule that 
no politician might pay for the support of 
the editorial or news columns. The ad- 
vertising columns were open to all legiti- 
mate political advertising. But the pur- 
chase of ever so large space would. nowise 
influence the policy of the paper. In 
brief, support might be had by no con- 
sideration other than proper consideration 
of the public good, as he saw it. 

Mr. Jackson was one of the earliest 
pioneers in evolving for publishing the 
economic systems which have placed 
modern journalism on quite as high a 
scientific plane as is occupied by any in- 
dustry. I recall how, when the first 
edition of the rejuvenated Journal had 


Charles Samuel Jackson, 
journalism of the Northwest. 


pioneer in the 


come from the new presses, he had in- 
vited me to dine with him, and discuss 
some matters of policy. 

“How do you like 
gin?” he asked. 

“Very neat,” I replied.. “I like it.” 

“Neat?” he went-on, somewhat scorn- 
fully. “Do you know how much white 
paper, freight, postage and expressage 
that narrower margin will save?” 

He was the first man—perhaps, the 
only one—who could tell you, on an 
hour’s notice, precisely what it cost to 
produce a given inch of space in a given 
issue of the paper. A great popular cam- 
paign was on one year. The Journal was 
asked to print two pages of reading mat- 
ter in support of it, but the managers of 
the campaign wished to pay for the space. 

“No,” he answered. “But if you wish 
to get the space, as you. say, without 
leaving you under monetary obligations 
to this newspaper,: 1 will print the two 
pages, and you may pay me” 

He named the amount. 

“That is exactly what it will cost to 
produce those two pages—overhead, 
materials and operation.” 

Whereat, some of the men on the popu- 
lar committee marveled at the economic 
efficiency he displayed. One of’ them 
was a manufacturer, who had somewhat 
scorned. some. of the economic opinions 
of Mr. Jackson. 

“Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
single taxer,’ the manufacturer ex- 
claimed, after the arrangement had been 
concluded. “I guess you can, after all, 


the narrow mar- 


tell us something on the line of. eco- 
nomics . who have laughed. at’ your 


theories.” 
For 40 years, Mr;.Jackson preached 
the single tax., He wrote. it» up; one side, 


down 


the other, and labored for it 
through every year. Yet, always he was 
the boon companion of men high in 


finance, industry, commerce, civic effort 


and political life, and in no year and 
at no moment in any year did one of 
them long scorn the opinions of .Sam 


Jackson. 

His grasp of the essentials of business 
and economics applied, was in fact not 
much this side of marvelous. 

And this applied, not only to business 
and industry in general, but also to the 
contacts of a newspaper with the local 
community. He took the Journal over 
about the first of August, 1902, from AI- 
fred Bowen, who had established it in 
March of that year, but whose resources 
were exhausted before the summer had 
ended. It had in the interim been the 
chief factor in the election to the Goy- 
ernorship> of George Earl Chamberlain, 
later again Governor, United States Sen- 
ator two terms, and a Commissioner of 
the United States Shipping Board. 

It had advocated and as a major factor 
forwarded the enactment of the -Initia- 
tive and Referendum law. which. became 
known as the Oregon Plan, with popu- 
lar-election of United States 
also a feature, before the Federal amend- 
ment had been adopted. 
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And the Journal came into Sam Jack- 
son’s hands at a time, when to write with 
frankness, the Augean stables of Oregon 
politics mightily needed cleansing. 

It would require columns even to list 
the civic efforts of the Oregon Daily 
Journal, as captained by Sam Jackson. 
They ran out into every major phase of 
social life—politics, taxation, expendi- 
ture of public funds, protection against 
connivers, encouragement for public ser- 
vants who desired and labored for the 
good of the people. 

The dean of a Western 
journalism, when I asked him to comment 
on the Journal under Mr. Jackson’s con- 
trol, said to me: 

“Tt was the human as well as humane 
type of organization which Sam Jackson 
developed. The Journal is a club of self- 
respecting co-workers with the publisher. 
There is loyalty to the employees. There 
is fearlessness in upholding unpopular 
causes—more, probably, than in all but 
a very few instances anywhere. Never, 
in my knowledge, has there been hesi- 
tancy to sacrifice financial gains to brave 
advocacy. The paper has a kindly way— 
a ‘heart.’ 

“The Journal encourages its repre- 
sentatives to assume positions of civic re- 
sponsibility. . Not only as mere joiners, 
but as original sponsors of civic move- 
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ments and proposals. Any Journal mati 
or woman will have support in making 
excursion out irito the realm of reason- 
able experimentation, or in’ the applica- 
tion of proven devices to newer condi 
tions. ; 

“One might cite B. Frank Irvine, the 
enthusiastic altruist, able editor, truly 
great orator, and specialist in educational 
advocacy; Marshall Dana, Fred Lockley, 
Jennings Suter, Felix Mitchell—for 35 
years in the journalistic entourage of Mr. 
Jackson—Donald Sterling, Capt. Philip 
Jackson, and still others. In brief, by 
and large, the Journal staff is a company 
of men and women who are part and par- 
cel of the civic life of the Pacific North 
west, so that the Journal is articulated 
to the social organism in every respect.” 

The record of the financing of the 
Journal is, perhaps, unparalleled. About 
Aug. 1, 1902, the Journal ,Publishing 
Company was incorporated, with $100,000 
of cash capital stock. Mr. Jackson took 
$51,000 of it, $49,000 being subscribed by 
Portland business men who desired com- 
petition in the newspaper field, then 
monopolized by the joint owners of the 
Morning’ Oregonian and the Evening 
Telegram. ‘ 

He issued $51,000 of gold serial bonds, 
sold them solely, on, His reputation for 
newspaper management as evidenced in 
Pendleton, obtained par for them, amor- 
tized them from the earnings of the paper, 
bought in additional of the capital stock 
until he was virtually a hundred per cent 
owner; and, within 5 or 6 years, so he 
told me one day in Washington, refused 
$1,000,000 for the property, and in the 
afternoon of the same day refused an 
offer of $1,500,000. 

The Journal was then, so Mr. Jackson 
said, netting annually $165,000. But it 
was not from monetary considerations. 
that he rejected these offers. 

“T said to the gentleman who proffered 
the money, which was to be in actual 
gold or in gold bonds,” he added, “ ‘what 
in the world would I do with a million 
and a half dollars?’ I wouldn’t know 
how to’ use it. And what would I then 
do? Start another paper?” 

However, how better tell the the as- 
pirations and history of this veteran, than 
to quote a letter “to the Journal Family,” 
which he wrote in August of 1920: 

“On the 17th of next April, I will have 
completed 40 years since I first arrived 
in Pendleton, Ore. In 1811, the late 
L. B. Cox, Esq., at that time practicing 
law in Pendleton and editing the East 
Oregonian, sold me one-quarter interest 
in that paper and tried his best to per- 
suade me that I was a natural born news- 
paper man. I never believed it then and 
do not fully believe it at this time. 
Within the same year he bought the 
quarter interest back from me, adding 
$250 to the sum I paid for-it, thus pre- 
senting a clear -profit..to me of that 
amount. This..was .the first hoarding 
money, with the exception of $100 addi- 
tional saved from the $50 a month paid 
me by the Utah, Idaho and Oregon Stage 
Company, as stage agent, I ever pos- 
sessed at one: time. 

“A little later -in’ the Fall Cox came 
to me, and as a friend, advisor, counselor 
and chum, told me again that he be- 
lieved that I was a natural born news- 
paper man, and made me a proposition 
to sell to me all of the East Oregonian 
for $3,500. That proposition scared me 
to death, at the mention of so much 
money. But, having utmost faith in Cox 
throughout his life, and utmost faith in 
his brood, I considered the matter. A 
little later I joined with John A. Guyer, 
a lawyer then of Pendleton, now of Lew- 
iston, and purchased that paper for $3,500, 
on a 50-50 basis, and entered into the 
active conduct. of that well known publi- 
cation, retaining my sure-thing position 
as stage agent for several months, relin-, 
quishing it. upon, the. coming of the O. R. 
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&N. Railroad lines through Eastern Ore- 
gon in 1882-3. 

“Within a brief period I purchased 
Guyer’s interest and began the publica- 
tion of a semi-weekly East Oregonian, 
still published on a steam printing press, 
the steam press and semi-weekly paper 
first in that Empire of Eastern Oregon 
and Eastern Washington of over 100,000 
square miles. 

“I put ‘the subscription price of that 
issue at $3a year, the same price my 
predecessors had before charged for the 
weekly. At that time, P. B. Johnson, 
brother of Grove Johnson, of the then 
Southern Pacific: Railroad, and father of 
Hiram Johnson, now United States Sen- 
ator, was. editing and publishing the 
Walla Walla Union, a weekly, now a 
daily in that flourishing city. 

“Mr. Johnson at once wrote an edi- 
torial paragraph which immediately ap- 
peared in his paper. In this paragraph 
he wrote with much conviction as fol- 
lows: ‘A young fellow, by name Sam 
Jackson, from Virginia, has bought the 
East Oregonian, made it into a semi- 
weekly and is trying to publish it at $3 
a year, the same as is charged for the 
successful weeklies hereabouts. The 
sheriff will get him.’ This comment 
again put ‘the fear of the Lord’ into me 


and I looked for the coming of the sheriff. 


for days and weeks and thank goodness 
he.never came.. The sheriff did not get 
me but he did get P. B. 

“I published the East Oregonian for 
25 years, against all kinds of opposition. 
I worked for the public interest through- 
out those years, led on by the examples 
of such men as Oliver Cromwell and in 
these later times, with a faith made more 
steadfast by the glorious career of Wood- 
row Wilson, the human thinking ma- 
chine, the greatest world’s. worker for 
many centuries.” 

Important as were the activities and 
duties of Mr. Jackson, he operated on 
the theory that “No newspaper man is 
worth much who remains too constantly 
in his office.’ Therefore, he worked 
with system and continuity to the hour 
he set daily to close the lid of his desk. 
Then he fared forth to mingle with the 
people, and keep fresh his contacts. 

Superficially, and to new observers, he 
was sometimes somewhat brusk. . But 
beneath there was a genuine love for the 
people, a devotion—seemingly at times al- 
most fanatic—to the public good. 

Also, superficially, some saw the per- 
sonal eccentricities of the man as the out- 
standing characteristics. His philoso- 
phies of life and men, often crudely ex- 
pressed, were true philosophies. 

“I don’t mind my enemies, if they be 
outspoken,” he once remarked ‘to me. 
“But what in thunder is a fellow to-do 
with his darn fool friends!” 

Yet, even to the exhaustion of ordinary 
parencs he would bear with his friends. 

is loyalty to those who backed him in 
his beginning days was most remarkable. 
It was absolutely unvarying. No situa- 
tion might arise in future years to infract 
that loyalty. 

And, at the same time, he lived in the 
vibrant present. It was not necessary to 
have known him for long, to gain audi- 
ence. Anyone with an idea might see 
him, and have respectful attention. 

When the history of the Pacific North- 
west shall have been written, in the per- 
spective of the later years, inevitably the 
tall, angular, rather physically awkward 
figure of Sam Jackson, and the unusual 
mind that animated him, will bulk large 
on the pages of the record. 

And, although he prospered, built up an 
institution of large resources, and will 
leave to posterity a property immensely 
valuable, none that does justice will as- 
sert that, in the evolution thereof, there 
ever was truckling to hidden powers, 
absence of courage to fight for the com- 
mon good, or sacrifice of principle to ap- 
parent opportunities for monetary profit. 


Balderston Challenged to Duel 


John L. Balderston, chief of the Lon- 
don bureau of the New York World, was 
challenged to a duel by Shalaby Bey, a 
member of the Egyptian bar, because the 
London. Outlook, a. weekly, of which 
Balderston is editor, printedjan attack on 
the Egyptian action of closing Tut-ankh- 
amen’s tomb, 
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What They Are Saying 


Significant Sayings and Writings of Leaders in the Field of Newspaper 
Publishing and Advertising During the Week. 


NEWSPAPER SUCCESS FORMULA 


et Pl be a business success, the newspaper must possess a personal appeal which 

will make it a desired commodity. It must cover the news field in a thorough, 
accurate and unbiased manner, which will make its circulation easy to maintain. 
It must be well-edited, mention numerous names, and possess sufficient human 
interest to make it interesting, Mechanically it must be neat and up-to-date, 
The advertisements must be attractive. 

“The accomplishment of these qualifications depends upon three things, the 
proper management, the personnel of the force and the quality of mechanical 
equipment. Get the best in all three departments. You will find it cheap to 
hire high-priced workers who will be loyal and use their heads. Keep a few 
apprentices coming on all the time to fill vacancies. Have labor-saving and 
up-to-date equipment.”—Col. Edgar S. Bronson, famous publisher of the El Reno 
(Okla.) American, in an interview published for an interesting page in the Daily 
Oklahoman, Feb. 17. 


SUPPORT LAW BY IGNORING FALSE LAWMAKERS 


66 EWSPAPERS must move up to the firing line and support in the most 

courageous and intelligent way the forces of law and order. Editors posing 
as super-interpreters of public thought and maintaining a certain solitary aloofness 
with the hope of being acclaimed leaders of the people are to the extent of their 
diminishing influence losing the opportunity of a century to create and sustain 
a body of sane public opinion. We are in the midst of an upset world, but let 
us not forget that this Republic now occupies a position of leadership among 
nations of the earth as never before and the press of the United States dare not 
shirk its tremendous responsibility. * * * If in some definite and effective 
way we could agree to ignore the lawmakers for a time, publishing nothing of the 
bloc eccentricities or partisan and group antics, it is practically certain that our 
heavy taxes would quickly be reduced and other rational measures enacted into law. 
American problems are not so complex as we imagine, but so long as the press 
of the country continues to play up men and things when they should be played 
down, we shall have no rest from the maudlin hysteria that afflicts us.”—E. J. 
Stackpole, president and editor of the Harrisburg (Pa.) Telegraph. 


THE MODERN AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 


ox PERIOD of 200 years was required to develop the American newspaper. In 

its progress it has passed through many vicissitudes. Step by step under 
direction of far-seeing men of genius—great journalists—the American newspaper 
has reached its present high place. It may be said of the modern newspaper that 
it takes off the roof of the world and lets all mankind look in.- With commerce 
it has become the great lever of the world. * * * * Never before have 
American newspapers published the news of the world with such accuracy and 
completeness. Some critics have condemned the similarity of American newspapers 
on the ground that most of them look alike and publish the same news dispatches. 
Facts, however, are always the same. Standardization has the effect of awakening 
the national consciousness almost in a single day.”—Louis Wiley, Business Man- 
ager, New York Times. 


BUSINESS MEN AS REPORTERS 


¢¢ A DVERTISING men owe it to all their advertisers to see that the copy has 

news value,” says J. M. Thorson, formerly publisher of -Cosmopolitan Mag- 
azine, speaking before the New York Times advertising department, Feb. 19. “No 
business man has a right to exist who is not every day thinking about the news in 
business. If the business man had the editor’s or reporter’s instinct, he would be 
more successful than if he had merely the selling or business instinct. You have 
to think of something new all the time. 


ABBOTT SCORES SENSATIONALISM 


*¢(CLEAN journalism will pay; it is desirable from a public standpoint, and I 

believe it is coming rapidly. * * * * In time it will be impressed on 
newspaper owners that you cannot serve God and Mammon. * * *. # Extreme 
sensationalism is a menace to the good order, morals and health of a community. 
* * * * Tt would be idle to deny that most of our newspapers are published 
with profit first and public service second among their functions. * * * * The 
newspapers which offend most against what I believe rightful ethics have the 
largest circulations. * * * * Advertising pages have grown steadily cleaner, 
but news columns have deteriorated. There is a crying revolt against sensational 
journalism. I believe there will be a clean-up in newspaper policy.”—Willis J. 
Abbott, editor Christian Science Monitor, before Commonwealth Club, San Fran- 
cisco. 


CHILDREN, READ NEWSPAPERS! 


66". HE child is entitled to educational opportunity for his physical, mental, 

moral and spiritual development to the full extent of his latent possibilities, 
and while the school program is broad in scope, the advantages to be gained from 
reading the newspapers adds greatly to his general knowledge. It is a fact that 
many of the great men of the nation obtained practically their entire training out- 
side of the school room. 

“There is to be found in most current publications, material that will con- 
tribute to the physical, moral, mental and spiritual welfare of its readers, and this 
information should reach the school child as well as the adult reader. The fact 
that newspapers of necessity report some of the unlovely aspects of human affairs 
should not bar them from public school usefulness, for here is afforded opportunity 
to emphasize the triviality of the momentarily sensational as compared with the 
really significant events recorded in the same columns. Citizenship training will 
not be thoroughly handled if the newspaper is left out of account.”—Vernon M. 
Reigel, Ohio State Director of Education. 


N.E.A. DELEGATES TO . 
VISIT MEXICO. 


Complete Itinerary of 1924 Convention 
Trip Announced—Will Stay at 
Mexican Capital from May 
29 to June 4 


Members of the National Editorial asso- 
ciation will be treated to a trip to Mexico 
City following their annual convention 
next May at Oklahoma City, Okla. 

The editors will stay in Mexico City 
from May 29 to June 4. 

The announced itinerary follows: r 


May 18, Sunday—Train to be placed Kansas 
City Union station for occupancy 10:00 p m. 
Leave Kansas City 10:30 p. m. via Santa Fe. 

May 19, Monday—Arrive Ponca City for 
breakfast at 8:00 a. m. Guests of Ponca City 
and Moller Bros. 101 ranch. Banquet at Ponca 
City in evening. Leave via Frisco from Perry 
to Tulsa. 

May 20, Tuesday—Guests of city of Tulsa 
all day and that inght. 

May 21, Wednesday—Leave for Bristow 6:30 
a.m. Arrive Bristow 7:50. Guests of Bristow 
with banquet at night. Leave for Oklahoma 
City 8:20 p. m. Arrive 10:30 p. m. via Frisco, 
Bristow to Tulsa and Tulsa to Oklahoma City. 

May 22, Thursday—Sessions morning and 
afternoon. Leave for Guthrie 4:00 p.m. on 
interurban trip. Guests of City. of Guthrie, 
banquet at night. Leave Guthrie for Oklahoma 
City 10:30 p. m. - 

May 23, Friday—Sessions morning and after- 
rite and night if desired. Guests of Oklahoma 

ity. ‘ F oe 
May 24, Saturday—Sessions morning. Leave 
for El Reno, 2:00 p. m. via Rock Island. Guests 
of Il Reno, banquet at night. Leave El Reno 
for Lawton via Rock Island 12:01 a, m., 

May 25, Sunday—Guests of Lawton and Okla- 
homa Press association at Lawton, Medicine 
Park and Fort Sill. 

May 26, Monday—Leave Lawton 8:00 a. m.- 
via automobiles for Fort Sill. Guests of Lawton 
and United States army at Fort Sill, with 
gigantic artillery and aviation exhibitions in the 
greatest artillery school in the world, Leave 
Lawton 2:00 p. m. via Rock Island. Arrive 
Fort Worth 7:00 p. m. Leave Fort Worth 8:00 
p.m. via M. K. & T. 

May 27, Tuesday—Arrive San Antonio 5:00 
a. m., spend day in San Antonio. 

May 28, Wednesday—Leave San Antonio 
12:01 a. m. by I. & G.-N. Arrive Laredo 7:10 
aes 

Leave Laredo 9:00 a. m. via Mexican National 
railway. 

May 29, Thursday—Arrive Mexico City 8:00 
D- a 

During stay in Mexico City, from May 29 
to June 4, there will be several side trips, all 
of which will be optional, and for which addi- 
tional charge will be made, as provision cannot 
be made in the schedule. 

June 4, Wednesday—Leave Mexico City 9:00 
a.m. Arrive Guadalajara 4:00 p.m. via Mexican 
National railway. Leave Guada’ ajara in evening, 

June 6, Friday—Arrive Brownsville in morn- 
ing. Leave Brownsville 11:00 a. m. via Gulf 
Coast line. Arrive Harlingen 12:00 p. m. 
Guests of Harlingen and the R’. T. Stuart ranch 
till evening, leaving Harlingen 7:30 p. m, via 
Gulf Coast lines. 

June 7, Saturday-—Arrive Algoa 5:45 a. m. 
Leave Algoa 6:00 a. m. via Santa, Fa Arrive 
Galveston 7:00 a. m. Guests of city of Galves- 
ton. Leave Galveston 2:00 p. m. via Santa Fe. 
Arrive Houston 3:40 p. m. Guests of City of 
Houston till evening. Leave Houston 9:00 p. m. 

June 8, Sunday—Arrive Oklahoma City 2:30 
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MEXICO WOULD DEPORT WRIGHT 


Charges Chicago Tribune Man Has 
“Misinterpreted’”’ Political News 


Frederick Wright, Mexico City cor- 
respondent of the Chicago Tribune, has 
been ordered deported from Mexico. His 
deportation was demanded in an executive 
order issued Feb. 21, through the Mexican 
Secretary of Interior. He is charged 
with “persistent misinterpretation of 
political news,” in violation of Article 33 
of the Mexican Constitution. 

The Chicago Tribune understands that 
the Secretary issued the order after some 
weeks of investigation of an article in the 
Tribune on Jan. 6, regarding distruction 
of the hacienda of Mrs. Rosalie Evans 
in the State of Pueblo. 

This story, the Tribune maintains, was 
written under date of Monterey, Mexico, 
by Ralph Cameron, now in the United 
States and has been confirmed in all re- 
spects. It disclosed, according to the 
Tribune, the brutal operations of Obregon 
troops under command of Gen. Almazan 
on Mrs. Evans’ property. 


New Daily for Newark, N. J. 


Joseph J. Fisk, promoter, announced | 
this week he would shortly commence 
publication of the Newark (N. Js)" Press 
a tabloid daily newspaper, not ‘illustrated. ! 
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PARIS MURDER TRIAL REPORTING A RIOT OF PASSION 


Cool American Tells How French Journalists Covered Trial of Girl Anarchist—Torrents of Epithets 
or Adulation—Superb Contempt of Court—Infuriated Reporters Led Tumult 


This striking story, written for Eprror 
& PusiisHer by L. A. Fernsworth, will 
shock American newspaper men who 
work on the theory that persons written 
about in the news have rights which must 
be conserved and that news columns 
should be free of personal bias or opinion. 
Mr. Fernsworth is well known at San 
Francisco, New York and Washington. 
He was formerly on the I. N. S. staff 
and for two years was cable editor of the 
New York Evening Mail. He is now in 


Paris. 


SUPPOSE there are about as many 

ways of reporting a murder trial as 
there are of divorcing a cat from its hide. 
Over in New York, down in Dallas, Tex., 
and out in San Francisco there is only 
one way that makes much of a hit with 
the city editors. They tell their reporters 
to “stick to the facts.” 


Now, the Paris newspapers know of 
another way of reporting a big trial—or 
a big anything else. It is an interesting 
way, and a colorful way. Yes, indeed, 
very colorful. The report of a celebrated 
case in a Paris newspaper reminds me 
of one of those modern paintings I occa- 
sionally run across at some exhibition in 
the Latin Quarter. 


I look at the canvas all messed up 
with mountains and valleys and puddles 
of paint and demand: “What is it?” 


The artist who perpetrated it shrugs 
his shoulders. How should he know? He 
just “had a feeling.” And that canvas 
there—well, that’s what happened when 
the artist “had a feeling.” 

And so the Paris city editor sends his 
reporter out to cover the case. The re- 
porter listens awhile. Then a feeling be- 
gins to creep over him. The feeling be- 
gins to quintesce. And the quintessence 
appears in the next issue of the reporter’s 
newspaper. 

For Parisians it seems to work out 
well. 

By way of making a thumb-nail dia- 
gram, I will say that Paris journalism is 
organized upon the psychological principle 
that every Frenchman has his own pecu- 
liar set of feeling—watermarked, copy- 
righted, and all that, as it were. And the 
Paris publishers obligingly try to put out 
newspapers that will meet the peculiar 
needs of those peculiar sets of feelings. 

The Paris reporter never writes with 
a pen or a pencil. He always uses a 
paint brush. I’ve never exactly caught 
him at it, but I’ve seen his stories. There 
are journalists among the Parisian scribes 
who know how to mix their colors deftly, 
who can ply their brush nimbly. 

So there are times when I pause to 
admire and am not compelled to ask, 
“What is it?” But always I have the 
feeling that the thing has been done with 
a paint brush. 

All of this leads me up to my story. 

My particular purpose is to tell about 
the trial of Germaine Berton, which I 
have just witnessed here in Paris, and 
the manner in which Paris newspapers 
covered it. ; 

Germaine Berton is a rather pretty girl 
of only 20, who thinks she is an_An- 
archist. The right wing of the Paris 
press called her the Anarchists’ “Black 
Virgin.” The left wing called her saint 
and martyr. It came to the same thing. 

One afternoon, in a fit of temperament, 
Germaine walked into the office of a Paris 
newspaper and killed a man. The victim 
was Maurius Plateau, one of the editors 
of the Royalist-Fascist newspaper, 
l’Action Francaise. 

Her deed had a special significance be- 
cause, back in 1914, another assassin had 
killed Jean Jaures, one of the great social- 
ist leaders of France, and the. Socialists 
saw in the killing of Plateau their great 
moment for avenging the killing of 
Jaures. 

The Socialists, who.are predominant in 
France, rallied to the defense of the An- 


archists. This group was pitted against 
the Royalist and Fascist group, and the 
whole political world of Paris was in- 
volved. When the trial opened it was a 
great day for the newspaper boys, who 
proceeded to show their city editors how 
good they (the reporters) were. 

The “left” and “right” wing newspapers 
became extremely violent in their reports 
of the trial, and those in the center grew 
quite comical in trying to maintain their 
poise and pretend they were on the fence. 

Such papers as Libertaire, representing 
the anarchists; l’Oeuvre, which speaks 
for the workers, and l’Opinion and 
! Humanite, with communistic tendencies, 
led in the battle for the accused. 

Papers of the type of l’Echo, le Figaro 
and le Journal followed, more or less, the 
lead of 1’Action Francaise. 

Let us glance at the manner in which 
!’Action Francaise covered the trial. Its 
reports represent the extreme attitude of 
the right wing. Its attitude is reflected 
in other papers of the right wing with 
diminishing intensity until the almost neu- 
tral center is reached. -And from.the al- 
most neutral center the color values once 
more are gradually heightened until they 
burst into a conflagration on the left 
wing. 

Here is a 6-column banner line in 60 
point caps across the front page of 
l’Action Francaise, as wide as an 8-column 
American paper. The line reads: “A 
PROVOCATION TO MURDER!” 

The story that follows accuses one of 
the witnesses of having sought, in open 
court, to incite assassination. 

Paris newspapers have no respect what- 
ever for the person of the judge, for the 
persons of the jury, for the.persons of 
the witnesses or of the lawyers in the 
case. They impugn the motives of each 
and all at pleasure. They dare to do 
things which, if committed in America 
by American publishers, would promptly 
subject those publishers to the severest 
penalties for contempt. 

Here is the nice, polite way in which 
Charles Maurras, one of the editors of 
V’Action Francaise, in a signed article 
handles a certain Monsieur Ernest Judet, 


who is a Deputy and somewhat of a 
political figure, and who had appeared 
for the defense : 

“One will read at length the tragi- 
comic testimony of the witnesses for the 


defense. Some are too contemptible to 
deserve a reply. Others, mere clowns by 
reason of their ineptitudes, like that 
scoundrel Judet, who, in 1914, having 


manipulated certain documents so as to 
give Germany a pretext for war, accuses 
us of having fomented war so that the 
monarchy might be re-established. 

“This Deputy, whom a Premier of 
France has characterized as an ‘abom- 
inable scoundrel,’ accused us of not hav- 
ing been sufficiently parliamentary in our 
attitude toward the late President Pom- 
pard. 

“And the president of the court and the 
advocate general associated themselves 
with this abominable scoundrel when he 


rendered homage to Pompard. These 
salaams to Pompard are mere 
words! Hs 


There was something mercilessly sav- 
age in the manner in which 1’Action 
Francaise treated the defendant herself. 
Read this bit of description: 

“The diagnosis of Germaine Berton is 
not difficult. She is a born criminal. 
; The divers pretexts, political or 
otherwise, with which she embellishes the 
murder of a hero of the war but 
poorly conceal the thirst to injure, to 
kill—to injure, no matter whom, to kill, 
no matter whom—so apparent in this 
perverted nature. She is mere 
scum—scum in whose blood there flows 
no red substance. 

“Her face wears the mask of an 
paralleled ferocity, and her voice, 
sumed and falsely caressing, is more fer- 
ocious, even, than her mask. Those few 
words in which she expressed to me her 
regret for not having killed me had been 
taught her, obviously, by her maladroit 
lawyer ; but the accents, wan and honeyed 
with which she uttered them, most singu- 
larly betrayed the ugliness of an animal- 
ization of her whole person. Hers is a 
soul that is partly a psychological, partly 
a zoological phenomenon. 


un- 
as- 


AND IS THIS PARIS? 


Well—no, it isn’t. 


That’s the kind of Worcestershire they serve at Coconut Grove, Palm Beach— 


to Syd Smith and his vis-a-vis, Adelaide Kubin. Daddy of the Gumps appears interested in 


Florida scenery. 


“Whatever pathway she may tread in 
her bloodthirsty life, she will continue to 
have the lust to kill.and to kill and. to 
try to kill.” 

Now for the other side of the picture. 
Here there is more fire and brimstone. 

We can pass over the extreme bitter- 
nesses exhibited in the columns of the 
Anarchist paper, Libertaire. They were 
similar to those of the Royalist paper. 
And they were to be expected. As for 
instance the banner headline in one edi- 
tion, which read: 

“A FLEA ON 
COACH CRUSHED!” 

There were noted, too, in some of these 
articles wonderfully fine examples of per- 
sonal and narrative description. In this 
sort of thing the French reporter cer- 
tainly does excel the American: reporter. 
There might well be more of it in our 
American papers. I have one particu- 
larly alive and vivid. 

It is from l’Eclaire: 

“The lawyer for the defense, M. 
Torres, is a veritable force of nature. 
Large, robust, with a prodigious voice, 
he stands in his place, a kind of thun- 
dering Jupiter. He is a Jupiter who 
hurls his bolts right and left for the pur- 
pose of precipitating the combat. 

“He is a Jupiter who has searched the 
archives and the journals and the hearts 
of men and who hurls headlong armies 
of texts as he precipitates himself into the 
ray. 


“ 


THE ROYAL 


a: Daudet has glanced at the 
accused before taking the oath. What is 
the message in the glance that answers 
his? That remains a secret. 

“Leon Daudet, who addresses himself 
to the jury, turns his back to me. I see 
only his massive form; I hear only his 
voice, accustomed to the tribune. He 
hammers out his words and measures 
their utterance. One senses that he is 
irritated. He shows that he is moved. 
But this mastery of himself on the part 
of one who is so violent in his articles, 
so prompt to plunge headlong into bat- 
tle, is a surprise for all. 


“« , . . The President of the court 
turns toward the accused who, today has 
not made her little toilette in the presence 
of the jury. So far she has said nothing, 
but her eyelashes move in agitation, as 
if the eyes themselves force her to hide 
something akin to emotion. 

““Germaine Berton, what have you to 
say to the witness?’ 

“She arises, she straightens herself, she 
makes herself as tall as possible, and with 
that enigmatic air that renders her so 
mysterious, with those quasi-religious 
gestures of the open hand she pronounces 
those terrible words which the whole 
courtroom hears in formidable silence: 

“ ‘Monsieur Daudet, I regret profound- 
ly to have been obliged to kill Maurius 
Plateau—instead of yourself.’ 

“What a shudder of recoil is felt 
through the courtroom. Ah! No one 
laughs now, not even the lawyer for 
Maurius Plateau who, tomorrow, perhaps, 
will demand the head of Germaine Ber- 
ton.” 

These examples of editorialized and im- 
passioned reporting, as practiced by both 
sides, might be multiplied almost to in- 
finity. But such as have been cited ought 
to give a pretty complete picture of the 
mental stage setting of the Paris journal- 
ist when he starts out to report a cele- 
brated case. 

I noticed, too, that when the Paris 
“Journalist” gets “a feeling’ he doesn’t 
content himself with committing it to 
paper. He doesn’t hesitate to declare 
himself in a pronounced and personal 
way. And so—strange thing to relate of 
a newspaper man—the Parisian journal- 
ists were among the noisiest, the most 
demonstrative of that tumultuous mob as- 
sembled in the courtroom. They ran sec- 
ond only to the 200 black-gowned law- 
yers who had come out to see the show. 
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SECOND SHIP CHARTERED AS 1,000 U. S. 
..AD.MEN SIGN FOR. LONDON. 


Lancastria of Cunard Line Engaged—Independent Groups 


Sailing from Boston and Canada Will Place 
Total Above 2,000 


\V ORE ‘tham:1,000. persons: have definite- 

Be ly signed -for tratisportation from 
New York’ to’ London for the! 20th an- 
nual convention of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs ofthe World, July 13 to 18, 
Epiror & PUBLISHER learned this week. 

With applications: still coming in, Lou 
Holland, president of the AY A.-C. W. 
announced- Feb. 26, that more than 
excess reservations had already been -re- 
ceived for the’ S. S. Republic of the 
United States Lines, the first ship: opened 
for the London trip, and that the® Lan- 
castria, f6rmérly the Tyrrhenia of the 
Cunard Line has been chartered by the 
Association-as a second ship to carry dele- 
gates Overseas. 

President ‘Holland -estimated . 1,300 -will 
travel to. the convention from New York. 
The Republic will carry 750 and the Lan- 
castria 550.° The total figure includes ad-= 
vertising men, newspaper men, and meni- 
bers of their families. It does not-inelude 
the delegation coming from the Advertis- 
ingClub of St. Louis which plans to sail 
July 4, from a Canadian port. The Can- 
adian idelegation sails 
Three hundred delegates -it- is estimated, 
will*sail from Boston. ‘The total number 
of advertising men leaving from alt ports 
is expected to ibe. well 2,000. 

Both the .Republic- and the. Lancastria 
will saib from New York July 3, at noon 
and ‘will. arrive-at Southampton simul- 
taneously: -. - : 

\ third ship will not be opened by the- 
association because the British convention 
heads. have asked that the delegation from 


also 


the United States and Canada be held to, 


a limited number. 


The extensive programs planned. for 


the Republic will ‘be duplicated on the 
Lancastria. iA ‘daily newspaper will be 
printed on each boat. 7 

Various clubs throughout the United 
States and. Canada will ‘be in charge of 
the nightly entertainment programs and 
the newspaper on éach ship will be in 
charge of a different club each day. 

Constant, communication by wireless 
will be maintained between the two ships 
while at sea. News from the ships will 
be exchanged and printed in the daily 
newspapers: 


At-A. A. iC. W. headquarters in New 
York, fear was expressed this week 
that the Republic had been “sold” too 


well. (Officials are hastening to inform 
prospective delegates that the Lancastria 
is in no sense an “over-flow” ship. An 
equal division of speakers will be on each 
ship. 

“The taking over of the Lancastria at 
this time carries out the program outlined 
by the Association’s transportation com- 
mitee, of which Jesse H. Neal is chair- 
man,’ a statement issued to Eprror & 
PUBLISHER by the association reads. 

“It was the plan of the transportation 
committee first to book the Republican 
and then open up a second ship. In this 
way the confusion of having two ships 
berthed at once was avoided. The Lan- 
castria will in no way be an overflow 
ship. 

“Both the Republic and the Lancastria 
are 18,000 ton oil burners of the latest 
type. Each is a new ship and the keynote 
of each ship is luxury. The Lancastria 
is the newest ‘Cunarder afloat.” 

A fifty-fifty split among the delegates 
from each chwb is being arranged in order 
to give every club complete contact dur- 
ing the 9-day trip, it was pointed out. 

Arrival of the ships will be timed. 
Both will land. at Southampton at the 
same hour, in order to permit the British 
hosts to carry .out their extensive wel- 
coming party, which, according .to Sir 
Charles Higham, will be one of the most 
impressive features of the entire: Euro- 
pean program. : 

The Lotd Mayor of London and the 
Lord Mayor of Southampton: ’-in: - futl 
regalia, with the complete personnel. of 


300° 


separately. . 


the British’ reception committee plan to 
meet the American delegates on their ar- 
rival at Southampton. It is understood 
the ships will be met down the bay and 
escorted to the piers. Special trains. will 
carry the Americans from Southampton 
to London. 

Advices received by the A. C. C. W. 
headquarters this week. ifrom -London 
were to the effect that free trips through- 
out England will be furnished the Amer- 
ican visitors up to and including July 25. 

Every care is being taken to ensure 
that newspaper men visiting the British 
‘Empire Exhibition at ‘Wembley shall 
have ample facilities for enjoying comfort 
in their spare moments, as well as for 
carrying out their daily work. 

A special ‘balcony on the south side of 
the Palace of Industry, one of the most 
important sites in the whole of the Ex- 
hibition, has been set aside for a Press 
Club: * It is immediately over. one of the 
big Exhibition restaurants, and its central 
position should make it popular with all 
sections of the press. Outside the Press 
Club-is a broad balcony, twenty feet wide 
overlooking the lake and within hearing 
distance of one of the main bandstands. 

The . Publicity Department have its 
headquarters in the Press ‘Club, so that 
all’ pressmen seeking information on any- 
thing connected with the Exhibition will 
be able to get it with a minimum of 
trouble. 

From. France it has also been definitely 
learned that American delegates wishing 
to remain for the post-convention in- Paris 
will be presented an extensive 3-day pro- 
gram starting July 26. It is-un-officially 
stated that:the French journalists and ad- 
vertising men. sponsoring the post-London 
meet will pay all expenses of the visiting 
advertising men from America, including 
railway fares-and hotels. 

Of the -1,300 Americans expected to 
travel from New York to London, the 
geographical distribution was estimated 
as follows: 

From New York. City, 200; Chicago, 
125; Philadelphia, 150; (delegates from 
women’s clubs included). 

From Houston, Tex,, 100; Los Angeles, 
60; from the Pacific Coast, exclusive of 
Los Angeles, 75. 

The remaining number will be made up 
of groups of about 25 or 30 from prac- 
tically every advertising club-in the As- 
sociation. 

James J. O'Shaughnessy, sécretary of 
the A. A. A.A. told Eprtor & Pus- 
LISHER _50- members of that. association 
had definitely signed, 

Among the prominent .advertising men 
of the United States who haye definitely 
decided: to go to London, the A. A.C. W. 
announced the following : 

Lou E. Holland, president, A. A. C. 
W., Holland. Engraving ‘Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Jessie H. Neal, secretary- 
treasurer, Associated Business Papers, 
Inc., New York; E. T..Meredith, Mere- 
dith Publications, ‘Des - Mines, Ta.; 
Charles Henry Mackintosh, retired pres- 


ident Mackintosh Advertising-Selling 
Service, Chicago; Miss Katherine laf 
Mahool, representing ~ Woineti’s:. Clubs, 


Baltimore. 

W. Frank McClure, chairman, National 
Advertising Commission, Albert Frank & 
Co.,. Chicago,, who is in charge of the 
program on board the S. S. Republic. 

Paul V. Barrett, International Cor- 
respondence ‘Schools, Scranton, Pa.: A. 
W. Neally,- Geyer-Dayton Advertising 
Company, ‘Dayton, O.; Robert. W. Etter, 
Merchants & Planters Bank,-Pine Bluff. 
Ark.; D. K. Baldwin, Minnesota State 
Fair Grounds, |St. -Paul, ‘Minn:; Victor 
Martin, the Democrat. Company, Daven- 
port, la.; E. W. ‘Bateman, Bateman-Mill- 


ican advertising. Agency, ‘Fert Worth, 


Tex. ; Don-Franciseo, Thos Angeles; ‘Cal. 

H. S. Van Scoyoc,-Canada Cement ‘Com- 

pany, Ltd., ‘Montreal: John W. ‘Powell, 
- ‘ scyrainte. act? Sy - hee 


editor and publisher, Weekly Review of 
the Far East, Shanghai, China.” ~~ 

Herbert S. Houston, .Houston Publish- 
ing Company, New York :Harry D. Rob- 
bins, New York: Paul T. Cherrington, 
J. ‘Walter Thompson ‘Company, New 
York;: Thad Holt, Wofford Oil. .Gom- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala. : John R. Me- 
Kane, Lineville, Ala.: Lee R. Fleming, 
Fort Smith “Garment Company, Fort 
Smith, Ark.; R. C. Irvine, Bankers Trust 
Company, Little Rock, Ark. 


C. ‘H. Sudler, Ketterlinus Lithograph . 


Company, ‘Chicago; T, R. Gerlach, Ger- 
lach-Barklow. Company, Joliet, Tiss. 
R. Colson, U. .Rae~ Colson Company, 
Paris, Ill.; Mrs. Bernice Blackwood, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Harry Dwight Smith, Fuller.& Smith, 
Cleveland; James O"Shaughnessy, New 
York; John Benson, Benson, Gamble & 
Slaten, Chicago; Theodore G. Morgan, 
Henry Morgan Company, Ltd., Montreal ; 
Philip L. Thompson, publicity manager, 
Western Electric Company, New York: 
John Sullivan, secretary, Association of 
National Advertisers, New York. 

George M. Burbach, St. Louis (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch; A. L. Shuman, Fort 
Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram; Frank T, 
Carroll, president, Association of News- 
paper Advertising Executives, Indian- 
apolis (Ind.) (News: Don U. Bridge, sec- 
retary, A. 'N. A. E., Indianapolis News. 

Charles F. Hatfield, St.Louis, Mo. : Je 
M. ‘Mallory, Central of Georgia R. R., 
Savannah, Ga.: ‘Homer J. Buckley, 
Buckley, Dement & 'Co., Chicago; Robert 
E. .Ramsay, James F. Newcomb & Co; 
Chicago; C. H. Handerson, Union Trust 
Company, O.: Gaylor S. Morse, State 


sank of Chicago, Chicago: Noble les 
Praigg, ‘Chicago: John R. Demarest, 


Wilson H. Lee ‘Company, 
Conn. ; C. W. Morrison, 
Company, New York. 
John 'H.Logeman, Chicago; E. iAllan 
Prost, Chicago; W. P. Strandborg, pres- 
ident, Public Utilities Advertising Asso- 
ciation, Railway Light & Power iCom- 
pany, Portland, Ore.; Charles. W. Person, 
American Gas Association, New York; 
Douglas D. Rothacker, Rothacker Film 
Manufacturing Corporation, Chicago. 


New Haven, 
Ingersoll-Rand 


A. B. C. DIRECTORS MEET 


Hold Their Sessions in New York City 
February 29 


Board of Directors of the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations were holding an im- 
portant meeting at the Belmont Hotel, 
New York, Feb. 29, when Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER went to press. 

Members attending were: O. C. Harn, 
chairman, National Lead Company, New 
York; Ernest I. Mitchell, Mitchell-Faust 
Advertising Company, Chicago; F. 'R. 
Davis, General Electric Company, Schen- 
ectady ; Walter A. Strong, Chicago Daily 
News; E. R. Shaw, Power Plant En- 
gineering, Chicago;. B. H. Bramble, 
Canadian Chewing Gum Company,. Ltd., 
Toronto; Mason. Britton, McGraw-Hill 
Company, Inc: “New York; John Murray 
Gibbon,. Canadian Pacific Railroad; F;-W. 
Stone, American Review of Reviews; E. 
E, Taylor, Postum Cereal Company ;. E. 
W. Chandler, chief auditor; Walter Hine, 
Frank Seaman, Inc., New:.York:; L> B: 
Jones, Eastman Kodak Company, Roches- 
ter, Nee Yerpaune oe King, Goodyear Rubber 
Company; .W.-S. Hoffman, .New. York 
manager, and Stanley Clacue, 


managing 
director; S, R.«Latshaw, Butterick. Pub- 
lishing Company,. New - York: (Marco 


Morrow, Capper Farm Press,-and-D- B. 
Plam, “Troy. «( N-¥:}Reeoed. 


MICHIGAN HOME DAILIES. ELECT 


We- S. Kennedy of Albion Named 
President at Grand Rapids 


Walter S. Kennedy, editor 
bion ( Mich.) Recorder, was elected presi- 
dent_of the Michigan League of Home 
Dailies at the recent convention in Grand 
Rapids.” Wells F. Harvey, Big Rapids 
Pioneer,: was chosen vice-president: Will- 
Jam HH. Shumaker, Three Rivers (Com- 
mercial; -secretary and treasurer? “and F. 
'M. Church, Cadillac, News, editor of the 


of the Al- 


leagué “journal.” 


Fy get 


_ Three _Groups Correct __ Statements. 


NEWSPAPER OWNERSHIPS 


a 
ey at, ° 7 
f 


Regarding Their Interests 


Russell R. Whitman, publisher of the 


- ‘New York Commerial, is no longer asso-. 


ciated with the Waterbury 
American and. Republican in any way, 
William J. Pape, publisher of those 
papers informs Eprror & PupiisHER in 
correcting a statement to that effect in 
the .Feb. 16, issue. 

Mr. Whitman, during the: process of- 
consolidating the _Waterbury_ properties, 
in 1922, purchased the American from 
its former owners and served as pres-, 
ident of the American Printing Com-, 
pany for several. months: 
papers were, legally consolidated as the 
American-Republican, Inc., in December, . 
1922, Mr. Whitman terminated his con-.,. 
nection, which was intended to be only . 
temporary. 

Paul Block, whose ownership in the 
Worcester Telegram-Gazette was denied 
last week by officers. of that company, 
adds. his word to theirs. and also states. 
that he isnot associated, except as-ad-- 
vertising representative, with. the Toledo 
Blade, as reported. Mr. Block and M. F.- 
‘Hanson own. the \Duluth Herald:and are 
interested with Arthur D. Marks in the 
Lancaster New Era & Examiner. 

Curtis B. Johnson, who recently sold. 
his Knoxville paper will devote his at-. 
tention to the (Charlotte N.C.) Obs 
server. It was inadvertently stated that 


(Conn. ) 


he would be associated with the Char- — 


lotte News, which is owned by W. C. 
‘Dowd, and his immediate family. 

An addition to the list of ‘group news- 
Papers mentioned is the Northern Illinois 
Group, owned by ex=Congressman Ira i 
Copley and including the -Aurora  Ttkoye 
Beacon-News, Elgin Courier and Joliet: 
Herald-News. "3 


BRISBANE “TELLS ’EM’? 


Praises Florida: Opportunities in Jacke 
sonville Cc. of C. Speech 


JACKsonvittz, Fla., Feb, 25,—é ‘Art’s 
Brisbane Tells. ’Em,” in box-car_ type,. 
was the head the Jacksonville Journal put 
over the story when the New York Jour- 
nal editor this week came to the city and 
was introduced to the Chamber of Com- 
merce by John H. Perry, proprietor of 
the Jacksonville Journal. : 

In characteristic 
his hearers to “hang onto your land” and 
“get every boy to invest. in shore lots, _ 
which will take care of all the children 
he will have,” and “send Bryan to the 
Democratic convention as a delegate to 
nominate Murphree—Bryan, who you 
like better the more you disagree with 
him,” and finally promising his enthusi- 
astic listeners that he would broadcast in 
his To-day Column a message to busi- 
ness men to “send your little factories to 
Jacksonville, where you get power at the 
rate of one cent per horsepower per hour, 
cheap rent and excellent rail and water 
transportation facilities—labor at a fair 
price.” 

Hundreds of men and women were 
turned away because the hall would not 
seat them. 

Charlie Morrison, to the tune of “Bar- 
ney Google,” sang six verses of “Arthur 
Brisbane, you’re a man we're proud to 
know.” ; 

Brisbane has left for New York. 


CHOSEN FOR SECOND TERM 


Northwest Daily Press Re-elects Fred 
Schilpin President 


Fred Schilpin, editor of the St. Cloud 


(Minn.) Times, was re-elected president 
of the Northwest Daily Press Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting held this week 
at Minneapolis. Delegates from Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, North and South Da- 
kota attended. 

E. M. La Fond, Little Falls Transcript, 
was re-elected secretary, and Howard 
‘Braton, Faribault Daily News: L. S. 


When the | 


terms Brisbane told — 


Whitcomb, Albert Lea Tribune, and E. _ 


L. Ogilvie, South St. Paul Reporter, ; = 


@ | 
‘i 


were named members of the executive 
committee. . 


5 2 ¢ ;- ay 


- intelligently. 
-agency men are ‘advised to bring pressure . 


_ coke. 


~ operated 
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GAS COMPANY RELIES ON NEWSPAPER 
SPACE TO BOOST COKE SALES 


Success of Providence, R. I., Utility Can Be Duplicated in Other 
Cities, Franklin States—Fuel Under- 
sells Anthracite 


By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


EARLY every city has a gas com- 
pany which produces coke as a by- 
product. 

Coke present an advertising oppor- 
tunity which all too often is neglected. 
The next few weeks provide the most 
favorable time of the year’ to push coke 
Newspaper publishers and 


to bear’ on public utilities to make more 
of coke. 
A large gas company took great pains 


-to have the quality of its gas ‘the’ best, 
- watching it hourly for any changes, but 
. paid little heed to coke. 


“Any old thing” 
The coke was of 
It -was 


in coke had no answer. 
poor quality and illy prepared. 


-not offered for sale in sizes near to that 


of its chief competitor, anthracite coal, 
nor in attractive form. It was unadver- 
tised. The result was coke sales were 
far from satisfactory and usually made 
at a loss. 

This condition is found in many parts 
of the country—and newspapers are los- 
ing possible lineage accordingly. -Clean- 
cut salesmanship on their part can 
awaken the utilities to’a real sales oppor- 
tunity. 

“Newspaper advertising is the best 
medium with which to merchandise coke, 
in conjunction with other forms of adver- 
tising, which all lead up to one point: to 
create interest on the part of the public 
to use coke as a domestic fuel,’ W. G. 
Rich, manager of the coke sales depart- 
ment of the Providence (R. I.) Gas Com- 
pany, one of the most successful merchan- 
disers of coke in the country. 

“There are upwards of 11,000 coke 
ovens which I am willing to venture will 
produce this year above 30,000,000 tons of 
You can see what I mean by a 
sales opportunity even more plainly when 
I say that the ovens now in existence, 
continuously, could produce 
above 44,000,000 tons a year. 

“The first step for a gas company to 
take is to improve the quality of its coke 
and makes sure it measures up continually 
to a definite high standard. All the news- 
paper advertising in the world will not 
help a poor product long. Coke to be 
sold for domestic purposes should be in 
sizes near that of anthracite coal, especial- 
ly where hot-air furnaces, steam and hot 
* water heaters are the rule rather than the 
old-time hot-air’ furnaces. One man in 

the company should have charge of coke 
‘sales development. 

“The company should bear mind 
that 50 years ago it took a lot of 

‘missionary work to introduce coal as a 
‘fuel and that getting people to burn coke 
‘is a matter of education which takes time. 

The education must start from within. 

The employees and executives must be 

sold on the value of coke and, so far as 

possible, encouraged to burn it in their 
own homes. 

“If employees speak lightly. or care- 
lessly of coke as just a by-product, how 
can the public be blamed for taking a 
wrong cue on coke? In Providence, 75 
per cent of the company,s employees con- 
sume coke by preference. 

“The public should be given a chance to 
see how coke is made. Men’s and 
women’s clubs can be guests. The clerks 

“behind the counters can be informed on 
just how coke should be burned and be 
able to advise intelligently. Lectures 
can be given employees. 

“Having won the co-operation of those 
within the company, the man in charge 
“of coke sales must consider how to get 
“the public to act. Coke is unquestionably 
“a fuel of merit which is growing more 
‘ pOpular each year. But how are its facts 
‘to be gotten over to the man and woman 
of the house? No ‘bets’ should be. over- 
looked.” “ ‘the 
~ “Tt is the experience of Mr. Rith ‘that 
too much instruction on’ héw to burn 


in 


coke scares the public. He recommends 
such slogans as “Burn coke under a 
checked draft to get best results” or “Fill 
firepot full of coke—check drafts as re- 
quired” as short and easy to remember. 
If detailed instructions must be given, 
they may be on a card which can be 
tacked in front of the fuel bin by the 
driver. 

A “service bureau” of two or. three 
solicitors on salary, commission or a com- 
bination of both may be maintained. Two 
or three days after the delivery of coke, 
one of the soliciters.-can -eall-to-see- if 
proper delivery was made and if the fuel 
is giving satisfaction. This Solicitor can 
show the family just how to use coke. 
Or a letter can be written, asking the 
user to let the company know if anything 
is wrong. : 

The Providence Gas Company keeps a 
map of the city, with deliveries of coke 
recorded, so as to tell which sections buy 
heavily, which lightly, etc. Special effort 
is centered on districts where sales have 
been few. For part of the domestic trade, 
a two or five pound paper bag, with ad- 
vertising on- it, can be sold through 
grocery stores. 

As I have said, this is the best season 
to begin efforts to push coke. This is 
due to the fact that the prospective 
customer has a good chance to try out for 
himself the merits of this fuel, so that he 
may buy more extensively for the coming 
winter. It gives a foundation for sales 
of coke over the spring and summer 


months. The ‘advertising should feature 
buying coke during these months for 


winter, at a price which usually is lower 
than in the peak consumption period. 

Usually a summer price is made to 
extend from April 1 to October 1. Vari- 
ous schemes of payment have been 
worked out by various gas companies. 
Sometimes a Coke Club is formed, similar 
to Christmas Clubs. From $1.50 to $3.50 
per ton below anthracite coal is the usual 
saving in retail price to the consumer 
who chooses coke. 

“Tf coke produced has merit, charge a 
price commensurate with its quality,” the 
Providence coke sales manager advises. 
“Tf it does not move as it should, main- 
tain your price of merit and spend some 
money in advertising and soliciting. Good 


strong advertising in conjunction with 
other. efforts should produce excellent 


results.” 

Coke should not be referred to as a 
by-product, but as a meritorious fuel. 
Stickers on monthly bills, letters to gas 
users, bill-boards, novelties, etc., all are 
useful, but the Providence utility is con- 
vinced from experience that the news- 
paper is the pre-eminent medium. 

“Care should be taken in the prepara- 
tion of copy and layout, to make the 
story of ‘coke stand out strongly,” Mr. 
Rich stated. “The design should catch 
‘the eye. “Select a name for the coke— 
advertise and call it by that name—we 
call ours Providence coke. It may take 
a little time to get customers to refer to 
the product by name, but eventually they 
will*mention it by name when the order 
is. placed, and in talking with their 
friends. 

“There is a class of people in every 
community who like, to know the. value 
of a commodity by what the scientific 
fraternity or a bureau of standards 
thinks of coke. To.this class of people, 
an advertisement telling what is thought 
by such organizations can easily be in- 
serted in the newspaper and will become 
interesting reading. 

“Another feature which can be worked 
out in newspaper advertising is to make 
a list of the remarks made by customers 
about the merit of coke. It.is not neces- 
sary to have printed ‘the names .of cus- 
tomers, as they might object. Therefore, 
an assumed name of catchy origin can 
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be used and you will have a community 
reading your story, and a certain” class 
of people watching to see if their names 
will appear. 

“Then there the straight newsy 
advertisement—extreme care must be 
taken with this kind, for there is a ten- 
dency to say too much. Therefore, copy 
should be made up to briefly tell the 
merits of coke. It well to change 
the shape of the advertisements to get 


is 


is 


away from the sameness that is bound 
to creep in. Strong displays can be ar- 
ranged in the show windows to tie up 


with the advertising. 

“If sales of coke are going slowly, no 
better form of stimulation can be in- 
jected than to play up in the newspapers 
the feature of a coupon—this coupon 
really. represents a reduction in price, 
but the reduction is in effect over such 
period as the, increase of sales of coke 
wanted. This can cover a period of 
one or two. weeks,.and can then be ex- 
tended or closed and the original price 
becomes etfeetive>-~-——- 

“Continue to advertise. the regular 
price ° ot coke, ‘and allow the-value of 
each coupon to apply as cash to each ton 
of coke ordered. The coupon should 
state plainly full requirements, as to the 
amount and value of the coupon (which 
usually represents. 50 cents), length of 
time coupons will be accepted, and the 
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necessity of having a coupor for’ every 
ton of coke. 

“Anythng which will attract and 
create interest in coke in the newspapers 
will help materially. the sale. of this fuél. 
For instance, a contest in the form of 
getting the public to write limericks or 
jingles about coke, with several cash 
prizes and 10 or 15 tons of coke as prizes 
well, if the winners are followed 
up personally to make them permanent 
customers.” 

With the trade-mark, Providence Do- 
mestic Coke in white in a black circle, 
this advertisement, ““Why coke should be 


goes 


burned,’ one column. wide by about 10 
inches deep, is typical: 

“Coke should be used for heating 
hoiises because it is clean. and conven- 


ient fuel. 

‘It eliminates smoke, reduces the neces- 
sity “of cleaning furnaces and flues, re- 
quires 1és$“ attention than coal and. gives 
a “more unifortn’, température .in -the 
house: (Technical. paper, No,.,242, , Bu- 
reau of Mines). 

“VERY LITTLE. ASH—NONE' T.O 
SIFT. All sizes, $13 per, ton. _ Deliv- 
ered Providence: and within the suburbs 
of~ Providence.” 

The advertiser of coke should qualify 
as a year-’round user of space. Hence, 
he is worth some advertising development 
work, 


papers Which Submitted Fi 
in National Summary 


LINEAGE OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS 
IN 1923 


Total, Foreign, Local, and Classified Advertising of News- 


gures Too Late for Inclusion 
Published February 23. 


Lineage of daily and Sunday newspapers which reached Epitor & PUBLISHER too 
late to be included in the tabulation which was presented last week are given below, 


under the same headings and with the sa 
article. Those appearing below have the 
ing; (b), every morning except Sunday 
morning and evening and Sunday mornin 
Sunday morning. 

The totals follow: 


me key-letters which were used in the first 
> following significance: (a), every morn- 
- (f), every evening, except Sunday; (h), 
e: (1), Sunday morning; (k), evening and 


DISPLAY 


City Newspaper Total National Local Classified 
Mone BeachwaqgahVess scans: (k) 14,490,201 993,822 . 9,651,731 3,844,648 
Gincinatl 2222=. Primer oc...2.: (a) 13:396:6500" * ai. oy eee air anen, F 
Albany yee cc eGaes Knickerbocker 

Presswire (a) 9,416,688 1,357,566 6,787,410 1,271,712 
NEETaeES ate Mets arene (f) 3,298,374 178,472 2,119,558 1,000,344 
Biotailetercs ty = (h) 12,715,062 1,536,038 8,006,968 2,272,056 
Colorado Springs Gazette ....... (b) 3,671,906 355,152. -2:270,954 987 280 
Telegraph .(f) 4,410,672 711,410 2,704,156 916,342 
Sunday ed e137) 2,438,296 193,214 1,818,222 423,696 
TOE reorder (h) 10,520,874 1,259,776 _ 6,793,332 2,327,318 
Atlantic @rtyer sec hes Salen acre (b) 8,779,246 1,179,129 5,561,654 2,038,463 
Umion=....253. (f) 7,433,532 1,179,129 .4,215,940 2,038,463 
Vancouver -.....> World 2... 4.% (f) 8,138,620 1,468,726 6,673,156 1,694,322 
Edmonton ...... Fourie he os (f) 8.079.732 2,166,258 4,727,588 1,185,886 
Charleston, W. 
Ae heuer oh ee RTE (RAZORS a5, casts: « (b) 5,293,498 1,011,192 3,621,968 *786, 338 
Sunday. ed (i) 2,401,432 333,536 - 1.893.458 *174.538 
Rotalte saree (a) 7,694,930. 1,344,728 5,515,426 *960,867 
*Classified includes legal, 136,164 lines daily; 12,922. lines Sunday. 
Rockford ....... Register- < 7 
Gagette_,.... (f) 6.718,390 | 1,174,152 4,259,444 1,225,784 
ri BEEMATGINO. «SMI, culm ae cue (b) 6,601,042 1,343,986 3,926,636 *1,329,390 
*Classified includes 438,788 lines. legal. 
Detivem ee sesctes Rocky Mt. 
ING WS oh oe as (b) 4,011,644 842.352 2,238,628 *930:664 
Sunday ed. Wee) 2.690,520 459.032 1,725,220 *505,998 
Total Morn.. (a) 6,702,164 1,301,384 - 3,963,848 - *1,446,652 
Eh AN ae ae OCB (f) 4,972,380 910,868 2,480,996 _ *1,580,516 
**Classihed includes legal, 36,232. morning, 655,620 evening,-and 13,748 Sunday. 
(EEN 2 cee Dae Post-Tribune ..(£) 6.119 736 731,388 . 4,741,044 674,304 
Ieynchbute, .- .. sNEWS. 5: ot cus (a) 5,544,294 1,178,898 4.008.660 317.136 
1dvaNCE 6.4... (f) 5,298,062 . 1,174,194 3,914,288 209,580 
Meridian .....-- Piel cleyok oe (f) 5011,524 -.1,043,364 3,968,160 ........ 
Newburgh ......« NM GROS" cotetetag tat (f) 4,783,014 914.651 3.341.451 435.912 
Etireka 565 Humboldt 7 
WANES se aa (a) 4,281,200 779,828 2,602,040 899 332 
Muskogee . Times- : ox 
Democrat ... (4) 4,(92,046 924.328 2,660,672 907 ,046 
Oklahoma City, .. News ......: (f) 3,566,009 494.775 2,441,194 630,140 
Coshoctom 2... ...,. Tribune & Times- 
Lt? rd testa (f) 3,469,696 .. ,,689,472 .. 2,236,794 513,730 
PRoenixK hag «ns GNECHC” toe. ‘ey 3 1€9,900 . ..673,568, 2,600,024 896,308 
Hannibal .J,- “aurier-Post (f) 3,122,614 518,575 2,537,640 66,402 
Monmouth ...... CTs eae (f) Zé ili, it3 317,184 2,213,618 151.410 
mheridam “isc. <a Post-Enter- ar Epi pl 
RLS. Sone atau (f) 1,440,460 ., 244,664 ... 1,195,795 
Sunday,ed.., . .. (4) 009,282. 77,630. 646,912 
; i Bd Sh ey ee (k) 2,009,742 322.294 ee ee (CC ee 
MONO a. tow % DEIR’ Kao owas (f) 1,758,351 247,541 1,454 761 56,049 
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GENERAL STRIKE IN NORWAY WILL 
AFFECT NEWSPRINT EXPORTS 


Industrial Plants Including Pulp and Paper Mills Shut Down 
—WU. S. Shipments Decline While German 


Sales in Europe Mount 


By F. T. 


HE strike of dockworkers in Norway, 

which began Jan. 16, has suddenly 
resulted in a general strike, and as a re- 
sult all industrial plants in Norway, in- 
cluding pulp and paper mills, are shut 
down. The general strike was declared 
effective Feb. 21, after repeated attempts 
to arbitrate the dockmen’s walkout. 

To those who have been in close touch 
with industrial conditions in Norway, the 
calling of a general strike has caused no 
surprise. Pulp and paper manufacturers 
all over the world have been forced to 
watch very closely developments in Nor- 
way because of their immediate effect on 
the paper industry in that country. 

As recently as Nov. 15, of last year, a 
lockout in the Norwegian paper industry 
was twice averted by strenuous govern- 
mental mterference. At that time the 
men in the sawmills were out on strike 
and the paper mill owners decided to force 
a settlement of the controversy by locking 
out their own employes until the work. 
ers in the sawmills came to terms. 

In this manner, recent industrial his- 
tory in Norway has been marred bya 
series of strikes and lockouts, and as a 
natural sequence, workers, owners of 
plants and the public are paying an enor- 
mous toll. 

During the year 1923, publishers in the 
United States received from Norway 
33,829 tons of newsprint paper, or 17 per 
cent of all the newsprint received by them 
from overseas. During 1922, 17,292 tons 
of newsprint arrived in the United States 
from Norway, so that the imports last 
year represent an increase of 96 per cent 
over 1922. Figures for the month of 
January of this year are not yet available. 

The United States is Norway’s best 
customer for newsprint paper, receiving 
over one-third of the total export ship- 
ments of the Norwegian paper mills. Eng- 
land and France take about equal . 
amounts of newsprint from Norway, to- 
gether totaling only as much as is sent 
to this country. Australia and South 
America make up the bulk of the balance 
of Norway’s foreign trade in newsprint 
paper. 

The first newsprint paper received on 
this continent from Norway arrived in 
January, 1920, when 427 tons are shown 
as having passed the customs. During 
the entire year 1920, publishers in the 
United States received a total of 5,916 
tons of paper from Norway. This grew 
in 1921 to 20,193 tons. 1922 was off to 
17,292 tons, while during 1923, 33,829 tons 
came in, 

The cause of the narrowly-averted 
lockout of last November is found as 
far back as Aug. 15, 1922, when an agree- 
ment was reached between the owners of 
the paper and pulp mills and their em- 
ployes, as to wages and working condi- 
tions. The clause in the agreement touch- 
ing on wages, stipulated. that they were 
to be adjusted in accordance with the cost 
of living index as determined by the 
Statistical Bureau of Norway. 

In March of 1923 the paper and pulp 
mill owners claimed* that as this index 
figure showed a decline of 5 per cent 
from that obtaining Aug. 15, 1922, when 
the agreement was reached, wages in the 
mills should be proportionately reduced. 
This move was vigorously protested by 
the workers, but it was nevertheless put 
into effect, and the employes expressed 
themselves as being wholly dissatisfied 
with the new scale. 

In the late spring of 1923, twenty-one 
timber drivers in the Drammen River dis- 
trict engaged in a dispute with their em- 
ployers on the subject of working condi- 
tions, and struck. From a purely «local 
incident ‘the controversy almost immedi- 
ately developed into a dispute involving 
the entire paper and pulp industry. - It 
should be noted in this connection that 
the various industries. in Norway -using 
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wood are very closely related to one an- 
other, so that controversies affecting one 
arm usually draw in other wood-using in- 
dustries before a settlement is effected. 
In the United States the situation in this 
respect is entirely different and only a 
nation-wide strike would accomplish this. 

On June 17 of last year all workers in 
the paper and pulp mills struck, in sym- 
pathy, as they said, with the rivermen. It 
was no secret, however, that this circum- 
stance was merely the pretext for which 
the workers had been waiting since the 5 


December, which was the smallest amount 
received since September, 1922. 

Unemployment in Norway is slowly in- 
creasing, as is usual-at this season, and 
has reached 20,000, compared with 16,000 
on Nov. |, 7,500 in August, and 30,000 on 
Jan. 1, 1923. The decline of unemploy- 
ment in August to 7,500, the lowest since 
1920, created a great amount of optimistic 
forecasting, and it was almost generally 
predicted that the turn had come in the 
general economic situation and that busi- 
ness would be satisfactory in the future. 
During the early part of October, how- 
ever, it was clearly seen that this opti- 
mism had been unfounded. 

The recently announced program of the 
Norwegian government shows an inten- 
tion to balance the budget of the country 
and to carry through its plan of economic 
reconstruction. 

There is nothing fundamentally unsound 
in the economic structure of Norway; the 
country is passing through a severe period 
of post-war reconstruction. 


THREE OF A KIND—ACES OF THE NE.A. 


Presidents ef the National Editorial Association of then and now, 


Columbia, Mo,, last week, the line-up was: 
president; Wallace Odell, 


Tarrytown (N, Y.) News, 
Williams, Missouri School of Journalism, also a past president, 


Left to right, at } 
E, W, Stephens, of Columbia, past N. E, A, {! 
now president; and Dean Walter ‘ 


per cent reduction in the wage schedule in 
March. While this strike lasted only 
three weeks, it occurred during the best 
season of the year for the paper business 
and the losses sustained by both employ- 
ers and employees were said to have been 
heavy. 

Exports of pulp and paper are the back- 
bone of Norway’s export trade, com- 
prising, as they do, nearly one-half of the 
total value of all the export business of 
that country. One of the chief concerns 
of the paper trade in Norway is the com- 
petition of Germany in markets formally 
dominated by the northern country. The 
collapse of the mark in combination with 
the great quantities of paper which Ger- 
man manufacturers have on their hands 
as a result of lessened domestic consump- 
tion, are enabling the Germans to offer 
paper in competition with the Norwegians 
in quantities and at prices which are noth- 
ing less than demoralizing. 

In- recent months, Norway has been 
sending less newsprint paper to the United 
States than earlier in 1923. During the 
last quarter of 1923, the United States 
received an average of 1,610 tons per 
month, as against an average of 3,256 tons 
for the third quarter, 2,937. tons for the 
second, and 3,473 tons for the first quarter 
of 1923. Only 1,014 tons arrived here in 


Canada Pulp Exports Gain 


Canada Pulp and Paper Association re- 
ports January exports of pulp and paper 
were valued ‘at $10,900,050, an increase of 
$601,807 over January 1923. Compared 
with figures for December, however, a 
decline ‘of $774,138 is shown. Exports of 
pulpwood during January amounted to 
79,405 cords. The quantity of pulpwood 
exported in the 12 months ending Janu- 
ary, 1924, was 1,330,406 cords, valued at 
$13,094,207, 


Daily Gives College Radio Station 


The new radiophone station established 
‘y the Birmingham News was formaliy 
Dresented to the Alabama Institute of 
Technology at Auburn, Feb. 22. The sta- 
tion is to be known as W MAV and start- 
ed public broadcasting on Feb. 21. Vic- 
tor Hanson, publisher of the Birmingham 
News and the Montgomery Advertiser, 
made the formal presentation. 


Sunday Edition Price Up 


Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald raised the 
price of its regular Sunday edition to 10 
cents, beginning. last Sunday.. The in- 
crease was made necessary because of 
mounting costs of newspaper production, 
it was- stated. 


DOLLENMAYER NAMED 
STAR RECEIVER 


Minneapolis Daily Will Continue Pub- 

Under Agency Chief’s 

Direction—Court Throws Out 
Van Lear-Thompson Ouster 


lication 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


Mrinnearotts, Feb, 26.—Albert Dollen- 
mayer, head of the Dollenmayer Adver- 
tising Agency, was named receiver of the 
Minnesota Daily Star Feb. 26 by District 
Judge G. W. Buffington, after postpone- 
ment of the case for several days and 
failure of two factions of stockholders to 
reach a compromise on a receiver. 

On motion of counsel for the major- 
ity stockholders, Judge Buffington dis- 
missed action brought by them to oust 
Thomas Van Lear as president and 
treasurer and John Thompson, general 
manager. Counsel explained he was will- 
ing to give the receiver time to harmon- 
ize conditions and keep the paper going. 

Judge Buffington said he had talked the 
matter over with Dollenmayer, and that 
the latter would operate the newspaper 
on the principles and policy taid down by 
the court, which are in accord with the 
majority stockholders who sought Van 
Lear and Thompson’s removal, and who 
are said to be backed by A. C. Townley, 
Non-Partisan leader. Under the court’s 
order Dollenmayer will be in sole charge 
of the paper subject to the authority of 
the court. 

Bond was fixed at $25,000 on agree- 
ment of George B. Leonard, counsel for 
the Van Lear-Thompson faction, ‘and 
Robert M. Haines, counsel for the ma- 
jority stockholders, John Goldie ap- 
peared at the hearing on behalf of the 
typographical union and told the, court 
that the printers were vitally interested. 
Nothing was said of the stockholders’ 
previous proposal to issue bonds totaling 
$270,000. 

Dollenmayer is a veteran Minneapolis 
newspaper man and was at one time in- 
terested in publication of the old Minne- 
apolis Times, F 


BARRY HEADS CAPITAL GOLFERS 


Gould Lincoln, Vice-President — Pay 
Harding Tribute 


Robert Barry of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger was elected president of 
the Washington Newspaper Golf Club 
for the coming 
Wee a ty ane Ee 
annual election 
last Tuesday. 
The other officers 
chosen were 
Gould Lincoln, 
Washington Star, 
vice-president and 
James D. Pres- 
ton, superindent- 
ent of the Senate 
Press Gallery, 
secretary-treasur- 
er, a job he has 
held since the 
organization o f Robert Barry 
the golf club two 
years ago. Mr. Preston also is _presi- 
dent of the Rock Creek Park Golf Club, 
an organization recently formed by 
golfers of the municipal course in Rock 
Creek Park. 

The executive committee of the news- 
paper golf club will be composed of 
Edgar Markham, St. Paul Pioneer Press; 
Walter McCallum, Washington Star; 
Henry Litchfield West, Washington 
Post; John Coakley, Newark Star-Eagle 
and Frank L. Fisher, National Geo- 
graphic Magazine. 

The spring tournament of the club will 
be held on the links of the Washington 
Golf and Country Club the first or second 
week in. May, the date to be determined 
later. The membership of the organiza- 
tion, assembled for the first time since 
the death of President Harding, adopted 
a resolution expressing the club’s deep 
sense of loss at the death of the late 
president, who as an active member of 
the organization had played annually in 
the club’s tournaments, 
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Detroit IsaOne Paper 
City~The Detroit News 
Covers It Thoroughly 
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For Practically Every Family in Detroit 


ERE in the Detroit field is a situation made to 

order for the national advertiser—a rich and 
prosperous field of 1,500,000—the highest paid wage 
center in America, the heart of the motor industry, 
fourth in population and fourth in value of manufac- 
tured products in all America coverable with one news- 
paper—The Detroit News. 


For 10 years The News has constantly increased in 
circulation! Today it has a circulation weekday and 
Sunday of more than 275,000, showing a remarkable 
gain even since the last A. B. C. report of September 
30th. 


Examine the A. B C. Reports for Detroit 
Newspapers 


The population of Detroit has doubled in 10 years, 
and the circulation of The Detroit News has prac- 
tically doubled within the same period. There are 
221,000 families in Detroit, and 208,000 copies of The 
Detroit News are circulated in the CITY alone. Ex- 
amine the A. B. C. reports for Detroit newspapers. 
Then compare the city circulations, and coverage in 
the local trading territory. 

Bear this fact in mind—The Detroit News is the 
only medium in Michigan through which it is possible 
to reach a substantial circulation in the state without 
sacrificing the thorough coverage of Detroit and its 
local trading territory, which is, of course, the meat of 
any advertising campaign. 


The 


A house to house survey of the entire city in 1922 
made by The News and verified by.advertisers, proved 
that over 90% of the city’s English-speaking fami- 
lies read The News. This unusual coverage was 
found both in the sections populated with wealthy 
American citizens and those in which more recent 
immigrants predominate. 


Covers All Classes 
With Equal Thoroughness 


A survey made among 100 chief executives of manu- 
facturing establishments, picked at random, October, 
1923, brought out the fact that better than 90% of 
them read The Detroit News. 

The Information Bureau of the National Advertise- 
ment Department in making surveys for national 
advertisers, discovered that 95% of the retail dealers 
and business men interviewed read The News. 

The remarkable coverage of The Detroit News as 
well as its influence is confirmed by these facts :— 

29,067,710 total agate lines of advertising car- 
ried in 1923 (being exceeded in America only by the 
Los Angeles Times). 

250 local and national advertisers used The News, 
alone, to sell this prosperous market. 

Many hundreds of other advertisers also used the 
bulk of their appropriations in The News. 

Consider this!) No other American city of Detroit’s 
size, wealth, earning and consuming power can be so 
thoroughly and economically covered by one paper as 
Detroit is by The News. 


Detroit News 


More Than 275,000 Circulation Daily; 275,000 Sunday 


vides a Copy 
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ATTACKS STOCK SALE 
BY “VANDERBILT 


San Francisco Better’ Business Bureau 


Charges ‘False’? Promises to In- 
g 


vestors—Young Tabloid 
Editor Hotly Replies 


‘Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., has recently 
been the center of exciting newspaper 
adventures in ‘San Francisco, on account 
of his plan to finance his tabloid news- 
papers by Selling shares to the public, ad- 
vertising the stock offers in his own 
space. 

In the issue of Feb. 23, San Francisco 
Herald, a full-page advertisement, headed 
“Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr.’s Daily Mes- 
Common ‘Sense, The Public Be 
Served,” is an announcement of the stock 
offer, which is apparently typical of the 
entire campaign, and on the first page of 
the tabloid appears a flashy editorial, 
signed by the editor and publisher, where- 
in he “replies to his accusers.” 

The tempest broke when Vanderbilt 
was charged by the Better Business Bu- 
reau of the San Francisco Advertising 
Club, in a statement laid before the State 
Commissioner of Corporations, of -hay- 
ing made, in the editorial columns, “false 
statements” as to the Herald’s advertising 
contracts in connection with inducements 
to the public to purchase shares. 

In brief, this allegation was based on a 
Vanderbilt editorial which apparently 
overestimated the advertising prospect for 
certain weeks, and it was said that stock 
salesmen thad used these “false” figures 
with the investing public. 

Vanderbilt answered the charge in the 
Herald, in part as follows: 


sage, 


“Afternoon newspapers in San Fran- 
cisco announced to the world in large 
type yesterday: ‘Vanderbilt Accused.’ 
This startling jubilation consumed the 


entire width and considerable depth on 
one front page. The stories that followed 
contained the rather uninteresting infor- 
mation that a certain gentleman had taken 
upon himself the censorship of the ed- 
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itorial columns of your newspaper. Tihe 
unfortunate part of the attack is that this 
gentleman is an accredited officer of the 
San Francisco Advertising Club, an or- 
ganization of intelligent, fair-minded men 
and women, with whom the Illustrated 
Daily Herald has no quarrel—nor seeks 
one, 

“The editorial to which Mr. Elliot 
Epsteen takes umbrage was printed in the 
Illustrated Daily Herald over the sig- 
nature of the publisher on the morning of 
Monday, ‘December 24, 1923. In_ this 
article the publisher discussed the Illus- 
trated Daily Herald’s advertising pros- 
pects and quoted, honestly enough, figures 
to show that they were good. The prac- 
tice of discussing advertising figures in 
editorial columns has not become habit 
with many publishers, but the Illustrated 
Daily Herald has sought from time to 
time to do things differently, and this, in 
a way, may be responsible for the fact 
that the Illustrated Daily Herald, in less 
than three months, has acquired second 
place in point of circulation among the 
six powerful ‘established’ newspapers in 
its held. 

* > 1K 


Vanderbilt here gave credit to the San 
Francisco Advertising ‘Club for its efforts 
to‘keep advertising clean and said: 

“Mr. Epsteen called upon the business 
manager of the Herald some two weeks 
ago and demanded an ex'planation of cer- 
tain statements contained in the editorial 
above referred to. He was told that un- 
less his demands were presented in writ- 
ing they could not be considered. A few 
days later the Illustrated Daily Herald 
received Mr. Epsteen’s communication in 
writing. It was read and promptly dis- 
missed from mind for the good and suf- 
ficient reason that the business manager 
did not feel it incumbent upon the pub- 
lisher to explain or to apologize to Mr. 
Epsteen or to any other individual for 
any editorial or news item that might ap- 
pear in the Illustrated Daily Herald now 
or at any other time. 

“Little more than two months ago the 
the Illustrated (Daily Herald made its 
bow to San Francisco. Since that first 


FONTAINE FOX SUNDAY PAGE 
ADDED TO DAILY CARTOONS 


THE BELL SYNDICATE, Inc. 


ONE OF FOUR MOST WIDELY SOLD AND READ CARTOONS 
CHARACTERS WILL APPEAR REGULARLY, DAILY AND SUNDAY 


Skipper of the ‘Tooneryille 
Trolley. 


morning on December 10, 1923, Illustrated 
Daily ‘Herald’ newsboys have been at- 
tacked and brutally beaten by hired thugs 
of rival papers. Illustrated Daily Herald 
employes have been threatened.  Illus- 
trated Daily Herald advertisers have 
been coerced. These things are all in the 
game—obstacles to be overcome—that 
make the final result worth while.” 


*x * * 


Meanwhile Vanderbilt goes on selling 
stock, which he labels “a great investment 
in community life—a safe investment in 
financial return!” 

A paragraph in the advertisement 
reads ; “How Easy It Is—$100 per share. 
Each share is 8 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred capital stock of the Vanderbilt 
Newspapers, Inc., par value $100 per 
share. With each TWO shares_of_Pre- 
ferred stock you receive ONE of com- 
mon stock, no par value. The stock is 
fully paid, and non-assessable.”’ 

There is a return coupon, which the 
public is urged to clip, asking for more 
information in the business of running, 
“My Newspaper In Seven Cities of the 
Nation under the slogan, ‘The Public Be 
Served,’ which, of course, is a paraphase 
of Vanderbilt’s grandsire’s famous re- 
mark, “The public be damned.” 

The -stock advertisement concludes, 
“Remember this—The Vanderbilt News- 
papers, Inc., intends to establish news- 
papers in seven of the strategic cities of 
the nation, with all of them hewing to 
the policy, ‘The Public Be Served.’ Your 
investment will be in the profits and bat- 
tles of all the newspapers as well as the 
big battle that will continue to be, as is 
now being, waged to give San Francisco 
back to the people. Act on your urge 
and sent the coupon.” 

The six stock-selling bureaus, it is 
noted, keep open until 9 p. m. to accom- 
modate people who work by day. 


Fox Heads Norristown Times-Herald 


Frederick S. Fox has been elected pres- 
ident and editor of the Norristown (Pa.) 
Times- Herald. 


All Controlled Exclusively by 


Tomboy Taylor, 


TERRITORIES CLOSING 


THE BELL SYNDICATE, Inc. 


JOHN N. WHEELER, Pres. 


Micky 


MeGuire. 


AND-ALL HIS OTHER OLD FAVORITES 


IF INTERESTED, WIRE OR WRITE 


NEW YORK CITY 


DENIES COAST EDITION 


Christian Science Monitor, However, 
May Sometime Establish “(Chain’’ 


C. M. Stow, executive editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor, denied this 
week that his newspaper contemplated 


publication of a Pacific coast edition in 
the near future. Willis Abbott, editor 
of the Monitor, was said to have pre- 
dicted such action in a reeent speech, at 
Portland, Ore. 


Stow’s statement telegraphed to Eprror 
& PusLisHER follows: 


“Periodical rumors arise that the 
Christian Science Monitor is about to 
establish an edition in London, Chicago 
or on the Pacific coast. 

“The fact that the editor of the paper, 
Willis J. Abbott, is now on the Pacific 
coast, where he has been addressing 
many meetings in the interest of a larger 
circulation, has started this rumor anew. 

“Tt is authoritatively announced by the 
trustees of the Christian Science Pub- 
lishing Society, however, that no plans 
for such a step are under consideration. 


Coloroto Building Completed 


The Chicago Tribune’s new coloroto 
building has been completed and ma- 


chinery is being installed. The new Sun- 
day rotogravure section is to take the 
place of the present coloroto magazine on 
April 6. John Yetter, of the roto plant, 
has been placed in charge of the manu- 
faeture of color rotogravure inks, Ac- 
tual manufacture of inks is to start in a 
month. 


Tribune 


Chicago Tribune has announced that 
hereafter when an employee is married 
he can have as a gift from the company 
either a chest of flat silyer, which has 
been given in the past, or two weeks’ 
vacation with pay. 


Underwrites _ Honeymoons 


Powerful Katinka. 


154 NASSAU STREET 
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Merchandise in Indianapolis 
with one Advertising Cost 


[* one American city you must use seventeen daily 
newspapers, and speak some fifty languages and 
dialects, in order to reach the reading public with your 


selling messages. 


In countless others there are two, three, or four news- 
papers, each so strong that you must use them all to get 


complete coverage. 


But in Indianapolis you can reach practically everybody 
—and the few you can’t are undesirables—with space 


in just one newspaper—The Indianapolis News. 


The population of Indianapolis is 346,610. The home 
delivered city circulation of The News is 71,879. The 
2 total city circulation is 76,543*. This is well-nigh per- 
fect coverage. To use any other newspaper is a luxury, 


an expense unwarranted by the prospective return. 


One newspaper in Indianapolis is first in home delivered 
circulation, first in total daily circulation, first in adver- 
tising volume, first in reader affection and interest, first 
in proved results for advertisers. That paper is The 


Indianapolis News. 


You can merchandise in Indianapolis with one advertis- 


ing cost. 


(*Cireulation figures taken from pmbjishers’ statement to A. B. C. for year 1925.) 


Use Newspapers on a Three- Year 
Basis 


The Indianapolis News 


Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Manager 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 E. 42nd St. The Tower Bldg. 


gb 
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ALONZO T. MACDONALD 
DIES IN WASHINGTON 


Was Former Publisher of Washington 
Times and Previously Connected 
with Chicago, Denver and 
New York Newspapers 


Alonzo T. Macdonald, 55, former pub- 
lisher of the Washington Times, and 
previously connected with three Chicago 
newspapers, died at his home in Wash- 
ington, Feb. .23. 

Mr. Macdonald was one of the best 
known newspaper men in this country. 
Born in Canada, he started in newspaper 
work as a reporter on the Stratford 
(Ont.) Beacon. He came to this country 
and became a reporter for the Chicago 
Daily News in 1892. In 1893 he went 
to Denver, where he was first on the 
Rocky Mountain News and then on the 
Times. He entered the Hearst organi- 
zation in 1900 as make-up man on the 
Chicago American. 

During Frank A. Munsey’s ownership, 
Macdonald was managing editor of the 
New York Daily News and later was 
managing editor of the Louisville Herald. 

In 1915 he was made assistant general 
manager of the Toronto News and he 
later became general manager, restgning 
in June, 1917, to become managing editor 
of the Toronto Globe. During the same 
year he was appointed general manager 
of the Washington Herald by Clinton T. 
Brainerd, publisher. The Hearst organi- 
zation made him general manager of the 
Washington Times in 1920. 

Mr. \Macdonald was one of the first, if 
not the first, column conductors in the 
country, under the head of “A Little Bit 
of Everything,” on the front page of the 
Chicago Journal. He started the column 
in 1899, 


JAMES M. GILBERT 


President, Syracuse (N. Y.) Post- 
Standard Dead at 73 


James ‘M. Gilbert, 73, president of the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Post Standard Com- 
pany, died at Syracuse Feb. 21. For 
many years he was a leader in Republican 
politics in New York State. 

Graduated from the University of Syra- 
cuse in 1875, Mr. Gilbert entered news- 
paper work and served as legislative 
correspondent for the Standard, now the 
Post-Standard. When Theodore Roose- 
velt was Governor of New York State- 
he appointed Gilbert a member of the 
State Board of Mediation and Arbitra- 
tion. He was elected president of the 
Post-Standard Company in 1919. 


Obituary 


NORMAN WALKER PENFIELD, 

. 66, owner of the Asbury Park (N. 
Y.) Press and for 20 years owner of the 
Pictorial News Company of New York, 
died in New York Feb. 20. Mr. Penfield 
as a photographer covered many impor- 
tant assignments. He photographed the 
first flights made from Albany to New 
York by Glenn Curtiss and went on trips 


week. 


GUND ENCE 


The Pensacola News, Pensacola, 
Florida, 


Furnished full page matrices, black alone, black 
and red, and black and three colors; or, as 
Part of a printed comic section. 


HERALD-SUN SYNDICATE, 280 B’ 
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to the Panama Canal with President Taft 
and also made several trips with President 
Roosevelt. 

RarpH E, Whutper, former Chicago 
newspaper cartoonist, died at Coldwater, 
Mich., Feb. 20. 

Epmunp J. Carpenter, 79, literary ed- 
itor, Boston (/Mass.) Transcript, died in 
Milton, Mass., Feb. 21. He had been 
connected at different times with news- 
papers in Providence, New Haven and 
Boston, 

Dayton E. Jones, for more than 5 
years a reporter on the Oklahoma City 
(Okla.) ‘Daily Oklahoman and Times, 
died recently in the state hospital , for 
former service men at Sulphur, Okia., 
where he had been a patient for more 
than a year. 

Davip RutH, 53, newspaper mechanical 
expert for L. M. Huber, Inc., printers’ 
ink manufacturers, died at his home in 
Bay Ridge Feb. 24. He had been with 
the Huber concern during the past 5 
years. Previously he was mechanical su- 
perintendent of the old New York Globe, 
having been connected with this news- 
paper for about 12 years. 

H. O. Basrorp, 85, ‘Colorado “59er” 
and associate of John L. Dailey and W. 
N. ‘Byers, who founded the Rocky Moun- 
tain News, died recently in Denver. 


Rev. Grorce W. Wootsey, 72, pastor 
of the Western. Avenue Baptist Church, 
Danville, Ill, and for many years pub- 
lisher of the Danville Banner, died re- 
cently from a fractured skull received 
when he was struck by an automobile, 


Purtip Hastines, 56, veteran publicity 
and theatrical agent of San Francisco, 
died suddenly Jan. 19. 


Mrs. Harry G. BorHer, wife of the 
owner of the East Side Journal of St. 
Paul, died Feb. 21. 


Rocer Foster, 67, lawyer and writer 
on legal topics, died Feb. 22 in New York. 
Foster contended he was the first man to 
use the phrases “trial by newspaper” and 
“court of public opinion.” 


FREDERICK W. Hunter, proofreader on 
the New York Herald and the Sun & 
Globe, died Feb. 22. He was a member 
of Typographical Union No. 6. 

Rosert GotpsmitH, 42, clergyman, for 
the last year editorial writer on the Phil- 
adelphia Bulletin, died Feb. 24 in Phila- 
delphia. At one time he was an assistant 
editor of Collier’s for 2 years, and was 
for a while a member of the staff of the 
New York World under the late Frank 
I. Cobb. 


Harry E, Wuitinc, 60, New York 
correspondent for the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat for more than 30 years, died 
in New York Feb. 24. 


VALENTINE Boos, 67, for several years 
publisher of a weekly German newspaper 
in ‘Saginaw, ‘Mich., was killed recently 
by a street car in that city. 

Joun Herman, of the classified adver- 
tising department of the Chicago Tribune, 
died of pneumonia recently. 


Mrs, F. M. Morrts, mother of Edgar 
L. Morris, publisher and general manager 
of the Springfield (O.) News, and 
Charles EF. Morris, in charge of the 
Washington Bureau of the News League 
of Ohio, died at her home in Wapa- 
koneta, O., Thursday, Feb. 21, 


is the new paper this 


way, New York City 


J. F. Wipman, 72, head of the firm of 
J. F. Widman & Sons, printers and book- 
binders at McGregor, Ia., died Feb. 15 at 
his home. He was a native of Germany. 
He had been in the bookbinding business 
45 years and for many years published 
the McGregor News, which was later 
combined with the North Iowa Times. 


Grorce P, Ross, for 15 years editor of 
the Honesdale (Pa.) Wayne Independent, 
died recently. 

WittiAm W. SHannon, 66, former 
state printer of ‘California, died in San 
Francisco recently. He was also past 
president of Typographical Union No. 21. 

JoHN W. McGratu, 34, former To- 
ronto newspaper man and private secre- 
tary to the late Theodore Roosevelt after 
the latter had retired as President, died 
Feb. 18 at his home in Newtown Centre, 
Mass. 


Mrs. W. F. Muss, wife of W. F. Muse, 
editor of the Mason City (Ia.) Globe- 
Gazette, died Feb. 21, after a few hours’ 
illness. 


Mrs. Lucy A. Armitace, 88, mother 
of Charles H. Armitage, Albany corre- 
spondent of the Buffalo News, died re- 
cently in ‘Buffalo, 


Joun ArtHuR UbEtt, 28, formerly of 
the city staff of the Tonowanda CNEDYS) 
News, died at his home in Lockport after 
a long illness. 


Rupotrp# F. Sturm, father of John C. 
Sturm, assistant general manager of the 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Commercial, died in 
Buffalo recently. Mr. Sturm was cred- 
ited with many notable achievements in 
the field of mechanical engineering and 
designing. 

W.'H. Hurr, 76, at one time editor of 
the Veedersburg (Ind.) Record, died re- 
cently at his home in Monon, Ind. ‘ 


James Foiey, 83, father of Milo R. 
Foley, manager of the Smith-Brooks 
Printing Company, Denver, died Feb, 20. 


Sir Henry Lucy, 79, famous as “To- 
by,” author of “The Essence of Parlia- 
ment,’ which appeared for many years in 
Punch, London, died in London Feb. 21. 


Fifty-two years of his life were spent in 
active journalism. Too poor to get more 
than a primary education, he went to 
work in a Liverpool warehouse, where he 
wrote poems that the Liverpool Mercury 
published. He learned shorthand and be- 
came a reporter. In 1870, he began his 
long career as a Parliamentary reporter, 
first representing the Pall (Mall Gazette 
and in 1873 forming a permanent connec- 
tion with the London Daily News. For 
a time, in 1886, he was editor of the 
News. At one time he wrote a series of 
articles for the New York Times. 

ABRAM WA§ALTER Srevens, formerly 
newspaper editor in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, died recently in Huntington, Long 
Island. For 25 years he was chief proof- 
reader and literary advisor of the Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mrs. ‘Mary Loutsr Witson Wa tsu, 
85, widow of John R. Walsh, former 
Chicago publisher, died at her home in 
Chicago on Feb. 21. She had lived in 
Chicago for 77 years. 

GrorcE B. James, former Boston 
newspaperman and recently prominent 
real estate dealer, died Feb. 23, at his 
home in Brookline, Mass. He was the 
founder of the American ‘Cultivator, the 


Boston Budget and the |Manufacturers’ 


Gazette. 

Mrs. BertHa (M. Puiuips, wife of 
Harry P. Phillips, editor of Hide and 
Leather, a trade publication, Boston, died 
Feb. 25, at the Union hospital, Lynn, 
Mass. 

Horace E. Ayres, 53, of the Boston 
advertising agency of Horace EF. Ayres 
& ‘Co., died suddenly after an attack of 
indigestion at his home in Mansfield, 
Mass., recently. He was chairman of 
the New England Council of the Amer- 
ican Association of ,Advertising Agen- 
cies, and formerly vice chairman. 

Ernar FiscHer Meyer, 50, formerly 
general manager .of National News- 
papers, Inc., and recently conductiny a 
business of his own handling color ad- 
vertising for the Class Group maga- 
zines, died at his home, West Hemp- 
stead, N. Y., Feb. 21. 
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Classified 


Otis Building 


1924 is a Year of 


During the past two months, the 
following newspapers have adopted the 
Basil L. Smith System for building 


better classified advertising: 


Indianapolis (Ind.) News 
Harrisburg (Pa.) Telegraph 
Montreal (Can.) La Patrie 
Rockford (Ill.) Republic 
Portsmouth (Ohio) Times 
Janesville (Wis.) Gazette 
Jamestown (N. Y.) Post 
Amsterdam (N. Y.) Recorder 
Olean (N. Y.) Times 

Sharon (Pa.) Herald 
Salisbury (N. C.) Post 
Warren (Pa.) Times-Mirror 
Du Bois (Pa.) Courier 
Marlboro (Mass.) Enterprise 
So. Norwalk (Conn.) Sentinel 


THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, INC. 


International Classified Advertising Counsellors 


Progress! 


Philadelphia 
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The Erie Daily Times Has 
the Strength of Gibraltar 


The Erie Daily Times offers not merely its present 
splendid coverage of the Erie territory but more 
than that—its solid record for so many, many years. 
Refer to your A. B. C. files. 


And the same years show the same constancy in 
local display and classified and national advertising 
patronage. 


Thirty-six years ago the Times was established 
by its present owner-publisher with $250 cash, 
and now the Times is about to move into a 
veritable business palace worth half a million 
dollars. 


The Erie Daily Times stands like the Rock of 
Gibraltar. 


ERIE DAILY TIMES 


Established 1888 


A. B. C. Member Evenings except Sunday 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 
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NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT WORK 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


H. V. KALTENBORN—'‘‘E-ergeti-, Eneycloredi:"’ 


H V. KALTENBORN, associate edi- 
~~-* tor of the Brooklyn Eagle, repre- 
sents a rather different and,modern type 
of newspaper maker. « iid ; 
His assistance in the publication of the 
Eagle lies largely outside the offiee.:door, 
the air, via radi6, over Brooklyn, on 
platforms ‘before audiences, at dinners, 
luncheons, and in journeys across the-con- 
tinent and overseas to European capitols 
By speeches he gives his newspaper voice 
to proclaim itself, to listeners. In more 
effective manner, perhaps than by the 
coldness of the printed word, he makes 
the Eagle known to thousands. 
“What dces your title ‘associate editor’ 
mean?” Kaltenborn was bluntly asked. 
“lve been trying to find out myself,” 
he replied. “It_covers, il ‘know; a multi- 
tude of labors.” . s 
Kaltenborn gestured to his desk piled 
gh with letters, newspapers, memoranda 
He reached forward for his calendar and 
showed his speaking dates: swung around 
in his chair to indicate a filing cabinet 
which, he ex'plained, contained amone 
other things, correspondence on the an- 
nual Eagle tour he engineers. and pointed 
out that many of the newspapers and 
documents on his desk were printed or 
typed in foreign languages. 
Detail . . detail , 


hi 
H 


. detail 


The man who controls all thiss must be 
en<rgetic, encyclopedic. 
The adjectives seem really to describe 


papers 
178,731 


(il| 


olumbus Dispatch. 


1,612,702 LINES 


The Columbus Dispatch starts another 
year of leadership in Ohio by publishing 
150,412 lines paid advertising more than 
the next Ohio newspaper (Cleveland), 

Dispatch 


Largest Circulation in Central Ohio 


Kaltencrn. Quick in movement, almost 
nervous, but with a firmness behind each 
small motion,'he has what might ‘be called 
an, Yelectric” personality. His enuncia- 
tion, even, has the crispness of an electric 
spark. : 

Ard he calls: himself an “unimportant 
editor.” 

The brief survey:of his activities, which 
he permitted “fromthe Sweep of his 
desk at the start of the interview, 
covers puta small part: of. his routine, 
Fnutreration of but a few more would 
include: a weckly lecture broadcast from 
WEAF on “Current Events”: a weekly 
current events class in the Eagle aud- 
itorium; direction of the Eagle’s annual 
“Current Events Bee”: and conduct of the 
Fagle’s annual:tour for the purpose of 
dedicating some national park. ’ 

Mr. Kaltenborn is the voice of the 
Brooklyn Eagle. By word of mouth in- 
stead of printed line he makes his news- 
paper a factor in the community. 

“A newspaper is an institution, a civic 
force, which should be closely related to 
the people it serves” is his way of ex- 
pressing it. 

“That is what we are trying to do— 
make the Eagle count in Brooklyn, in the 
state, and in the nation.” 

But Kaltenborn declares he would not 
give up what he calls his “daily stint of 
editorial writing.” This, he explains, 
keeps him in the class of working news- 


exceeded other Columbus 
combined. during January by 
lines. 
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for 


papermen and keeps him also in active 
touch with the news department. His 
definition of the editorial is interesting. 

“An editorial should be anything that 
the man who writes it can make it, pro- 
vided it is interesting. It can ‘be poetry 
or prose; a statement of fact: a general- 
ization; a castigation, persuasion, or an 
appeal to the emotions. In fact its limita- 
tion is largely a matter of make-up. The 
page must be well balanced ‘to appeal to 
readers of all tastes. Any attempt at 
limitation denies it its most important 
function—that of leading public opinion.” 

Kaltenborn takes pride in the title 
“working newspaperman.”’ ‘Now 46, he 
has been in the profession all his life 
starting at 14 as a reporter for the Mer- 
rill (Wis.) News. 

His life has been full of adventure and 
travel. After serving in the Spanish- 
American War, he beat his way to France 
on a cattle boat, and spent 3 years in that 
country, where he learned to speak 
French fluently. Returning he started 
work for the Eagle in 1905 at $8, work- 
ing up to $25 a week, when he decided 
to pull himself out, of the reportorial rut 
by a college education. He chose to go 
to Harvard. Although he was working 


his way through, he won many honors, 
including the Phi Beta Kappa key for 


scholarship. After graduation, and a 
short time spent as tutor for Vincent 
Astor, he returned to the Eagle staff. 

How he happens today to spend more 
time on the lecture platform than at a 
newspaper desk is a story in itself. 

He was working his way through 
Harvard, largely by acting as a corres- 
pondent for newspapers. At one time, 
becoming interested in college life, he 
neglected his work, and a term bill 
threatened, with no money in the treasury. 

Picking up a college catalogue, he 
searched the lists of prizes he might at- 
tempt to win. Two presented themselves 
at a date, which, if he won, would enable 
him to meet the bill. ‘Both were orator- 


ical. ‘He had never thought of himself as - 


a speaker ibefore, although he admits to- 
day, he realized he had the “gift of gab.” 

He ‘won ‘both prizes—the Boylston 
Prize for elocution of $60 and the 


‘Coolidge Debating Prize of $100. After 


that the debating society claimed him and 
he was destined for the lecture platform. 


Two Pennsylvania Dailies Suspend 


Tarentum (Pa.) Telegram and the 
Springdale (Pa.) Daily Tribune have 
suspended publication. Both were owned 
by the Tarentum Printing and Publishing 
Company. 


THE LINOTYPE USER IS KEPT AHEAD OF THE PROCESSION 


Some of the time-and- 
money-saving inventions 
that have been given the 
printing world through 
Linotype Initiative: 


The Circulating Matrix 

The Slug (Complete Line of 
Type) 

The Spaceband 

The Power-Driven Keyboard 

The Two-Letter Matrix 

The Quick-Change Magazine 

The Auxiliary Magazine 

The Split Magazine 

The Front Removal of 


Magazines 


The Multiple-Magazine 
Machine 


The Seventy-two Channel 
Magazine 


The Display Machine 

The Text-and-Display Machine 
The Multiple Distributor 

The Two-Pitch Distributor 


Screw 

The Universal Mold 

The Four-Mold Disk 

The Recessed Mold 

The Automatic Font 
Distinguisher 

The Universal Knife Block 

The Universal Ejector 


The Sorts Stacker and Multiple 
Sorts Stacker 


The Forty-two-Pica Measure 
Machine (1897) 


Linotype Typography 
AND 
The Text-and-Display Machine 


with Main and Auxiliary 
Magazines Operated from 


One Power-Driven 
Keyboard 


Linotype Typography 
livery Linotype user has at hiscommanda 
completely planned system of type fami- 
lies and related ornamentation that en- 


ables him. to produce composition of the 
highest quality entirely on the Linotype. 


The Linotype Company has in- 
vested and is investing time and 
money in analyzing the needs 
of the printing industry—in re- 
search, experiment and devel- 
opment—all that the Linotype 
user may produce better work 
on his machine and produce it 
at less cost. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 
Agencies in the Principal Cities of the World 


CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 


Composed entirely on the Linotyprin the Bodoni Series ~~ aes 
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THE CINCINNATI POST 


has the | 
Largest Firculation 
of any newspaper 


in Cincinnati | 


The Post is a six day evening paper and 
Cincinnati is an evening newspaper town. 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


Represented Nationally by 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


New York: 52 Vande rbilt' Ave. Chicago: 5 North Wabash Ave 
Cleveland | San Francisco Cincinna ti 
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PICTURE in your mind a:small town 

lad of 14, alone and ina strange city, 
friendless and without a job, and with 
$75: ine his 
pocket, and you 
will see how Wil- 
liam ‘H. Dodge, 
president of AI- 
lied (Newspapers, 
Inc., started upon 
his ‘busimess 
career. 

Mr. Dodge was 
born on a planta- 
tion in Missis- 
sippi. ‘His parents 
moved to Lans- 
ing, Mich., soon 
after and there 
he spent his ‘boy- 
hood, working ‘ 
out of school hours, doing odd jobs. He 
solicited and carried the first independent 
route for the home town paper—financed 
on profits made from sales of a John L. 
Sullivan-Corbett fight extras. ; 

The Chicago Inter~Ocean, to which his 
father was a subscriber, proved amazing- 
ly fascinating to ‘him, particularly the 
clasified advertising columns. He read 
them day after day, and they so fired his 
imagination, that he decided he wanted to 
learn advertising. ‘His father had chosen 
the legal profession for him, but the 
youngster had a different objective—the 
advertising business, ‘He thought De- 
troit, an excellent place to make the ven- 
ture, and soon took matters into his 
own hands. 

‘One of his cherished possessions was 
a hunting dog, and having decided to try 
out his fortune, he sold it for $2.00. Buy- 

‘ang an excursion ticket to [Detroit for 
25 cents, he started on his journey. 

Arrived in (Detroit, he applied to the 

newspaper offices for work without’ suc- 
Where classified advertising had 


W H. Dopce 


cess, 
first inspired it now served again. This 
time in the race for sustenance. He 


followed the help wanted column for days 
and applied for numerous jobs without 
success. A larger boy or one with ex- 
perience landed it. ‘Finally a very empty 
stomach produced a winning idea. He 
got into the press room of the Detroit 
Free Press when the early morning run 
started and begged a spoiled copy from a 
fly boy. Daylight found him first at the 
door of a “boy wanted” advertiser and 
he got his initial job. 

He added a couple of dollars to» this 
salary, by clerking on Saturday evenings, 
and ‘by washing bottles each Sunday in 
the plant of a patent medicine concern. 
‘He kept this up for several months, but 
he was not satisfied, for stock boy in a 
hat store was a far cry from being an 
advertising man. Then one day he went 
to his “boss,” told him frankly he wanted 
to quit and why, and with his small say- 
ings bought a ticket to Cleveland. 

Several years before he had met F. W. 
Kellogg, then advertising manager of the 
Cleveland Press, who had told him some 
day he would make an advertising man 
of him. The promise was made good, 
and young |\Dodge became office boy in 
the advertising department of the Press 
at a salary of $3 a week, 

The veritable shadow of the advertis- 
ing solicitors, young Dodge asked them 
innumerable questions and learned all he 
could about soliciting advertising. After 
a few months he was given a rate card 
and sent out to sell in a remote part of 
Cleveland, heretofore not productive. 
_ At 17, Dodge became classified advertis- 
ing manager of the Cleveland Press, and 
was later promoted to advertising man- 
ager. In 1910, he went to Cincinnati as 
business manager of the Cincinnati Post, 
where he spent two years. 

Under his guidance the Cleveland 
Press and its associate, the Cincinnati 
Post, made large gains-in advertising and 
circulation and Dodge was rewarded iby 
appointment to the general business man- 
agement what were then Scripps-McRae 
publications. 


“NATIONAL ADVERTISING A GOLD MINE 
STILL UNWORKED”—DODGE 


By ROSALIE ARMISTEAD HIGGINS——— WW _| 


In 1914 he was elected president of a 
number of the Scripps-Howard News- 
papers including the ‘Cleveland Press, the 
Cincinnati Post, the Kentucky Post, the 
Akron Press, the Toledo News-Bee, the 
Columbus Citizen, the (Des Moines News, 
the Oklahoma News. He later organized 
and directed the business end of the 
Washington Daily News, Baltimore Post 
and a number of new Scripps-Howard 
enterprises, in which he became director 
and stockholder. 

Throughout his extended administration 
of the publishing side Dodge’s respon- 
sibilities included the general direction of 
the national advertising department of the 
entire list of Scripps-Howard publica- 
tions. 

Late in 1922 ‘Mr. Dodge resigned his 
publishing activities to organize Allied 
Newspapers, Incorporated, the large 


ignominiously. 


special agency of which he is president. 

“Our observations over a period of 
years have disclosed a seeming apathy or 
misapprehension on the part of newspaper 
publishers and some representatives as to 
the potentialities in the development of 
demand for trade-marked merchandise 
through the newspaper as a national ad- 
vertising medium,” said Mr. Dodge. 

“About 18 per cent of the advertising 
revenue of a newspaper, on the average, 
is national advertising—82 per cent is 
local. It is not unreasonable to expect 
that earnings from nationa] advertising 
will ultimately nearly equal earnings from 
local advertising. 

“Through the development of new ad- 
vertisers, through the development of 
dormant accounts and through the cor- 
reetion of wasteful and unscientific prac- 
tices in the selection and use of media, a 
vast gain in national advertising lineage 
in newspapers is possible and probable. 
In too many cases, advertisers have been 
discouraged and disheartened with all ad- 
vertising business because of unfortunate 
experiments with magazine and outdoor 
advertising. There have been too many 
advertising failures. It is the province of 
the newspapers clearly to point the way 
to advertising success and thus keep more 


manufacturers advertising continuously 
and regularly instead of having them 
burst into print occasionally, 


““FHow can this 
Dodge was asked, 

“There must be a lesser degree of blind 
allegiance to empty advertising formulas, 
more constructive salesmanship by news- 
Papers at the source of the accounts. The 
‘dealer influence’ of the dealer’s home 


be accomplished?’ Mr, 


If the Copyreader Had His 


WOMAN, 90, SHIELDS FLAG WITH 
-HEAD FROM REBS’ SHOTS 


Gen. Jackson, C. S. A., Bids Men Not to Harm Aged 
Miss Frietchie on Pain of Death 


Frederick, Md., Sept. 13—Waving the Union flag from the 
third story window of her frame dwelling, No. 2618 Monocacy 
Street, Miss Barbara Frietchie, a bowed nonagenarian, melted 
the heart of Major Gen. T. J. (“Stonewall”) Jackson, noted 
Confederate commander, here today. 

When Jackson’s troops entered this city at 8:25 (daylight 
saving time), 40 U. S. flags were waving, but by noon none 
was evident. Miss Frietchie set a flag, it having been hauled 
down, in her window. When General Jackson saw this he 
ordered his men to fire. The shots shivered the window, and 
rent the banner, but Miss Frietchie, shaking the silken scarf, 
bade the men shoot her gray head, but to spare the flag. 

Stirred to the depths, General Jackson told his men that 
anybody touching a hair of the woman’s head would die 
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town newspaper is obviously greater than 
that of any magazine published at a dis- 
tance. The dealer’s support and con- 
fidence and co-operation are more easily 
and surely obtained through the home 
newspaper which he reads daily, and in 
which he himself advertises. 

“Unlike newspapers, the magazines get 
100 per cent of their ‘business from na- 
tional advertisers. They exert 100 per 
cent of their sales energy on national ac- 
counts. They employ high grade sales- 
men of training, education, skill and 
personality. They utilize material of im- 
posing typographical appearance, surveys, 
charts, maps, de luxe booklets in which 
great subtlety of presentation takes the 
place of common sense and logic. 

“The newspaper has in the past em- 
ployed but 10 or 15 per cent of its total 
sales effort among national advertisers. 
And the newspaper thas too often attacked 
its newspaper competitor rather than 
bring constructive salesmanship and 
market data into the play. The result has 
been an overwhelming superiority on the 
side of magazine salesmanship. The 
magazines have employed, on the average, 


Way— ‘Barbara Frietchie.” 


Plans are being formed by the Frederick Kiwanis Club to 
give a dinner to Miss Frietchie early next month. 


—From F. P. A,’s Conning Tower, New York World 
eee eS ee 


more men and often higher grade men as 
an offset to the very marked superiority 
of newspaper advertising itself. An in- 
ferior product which has superior sales- 
manship has often the largest sales vol- 
ume, for a time. 

“In. selling certain advertisers and 
agencies the magazine idea, the argument 
has been used that newspapers should be 
utilized occasionally merely as ‘support- 
ing’ media whereas an analysis of the 
matter will show that magazines them- 
selves, if used at all, would rightly ‘be 
secondary or ‘supporting’ media. Quite 
cleverly, too, the magazine advises hold- 
ing the advertiser’s appropriation to but 
one newspaper in a town. In this way 
he aims to short circuit proper coverage 
of the markets through newspapers. 


SAYS $600,000 SUIT IS 
BENEF ACTION 


Vanderlip Asserts Marion Star Case 
Has Made Him a Crusader—Brush 
and Moore Select Counsel— 
Answer by March 20 


Frank A. Vanderlip, whose Rotary 
speech regarding the Marion, O., Star., 
brought a $600,000 libel and slander suit 
against him by Louis H. Bush and Roy 
D. Moore, proprietors of that newspaper, 
publicly declared this week that he wel- 
comed the action as a “public benefac- 
tion,” that he would “gladly spend $600,- 
000 to present to the public facts that 
the great newspapers do not see fit to 
print.” 

“The courts are an effective means to 
bring out the facts,” said he, “and hence 
I welcome this proceeding. I hope it will 
be the forerunner of other court proceed- 
ings. There is nothing the country needs 
so much at the moment as some court 
proceedings initiated by the Grand Juries 
and pressed by incorruptible prosecuting 
attorneys.” 

He then called attention to 22 months’ 
delay in the Teapot Dome inquiry and 
complained of inaction by both Govern- 
ment and newspapers. 

In addition he said: “Corruption has 
attacked the Government at its heart. I 
believe I am a patriotic citizen and I pur- 
pose to offer the same service in fighting 
this danger that a young man should of- 
fer in fighting a military invasion. 

“I am really enlisted in this matter 
because of profound conviction. My at- 
titude hides no motives of partisanship. 
I have been a life-long Republican. [I 
believe that the facts are not fully pre- 
sented to the country, and even when 
presented are not being acted upon. I 
am prepared to spend quite as much as 
has been asked for in these court pro- 
ceedings in an effort to make public some 
of the news that the great newspapers do 
not see fit to print.” 

Brush and Moore have engaged as their 
lawyers Baldwin, Hutchins & Jodd, of 
New York, and William H. Vodrey, of 
East Liverpool, O, Vanderlip must 
answer the summons before March 20. 


New Zealand Editor Visits U. S. 


George Fenwick, editor of the Dunedin 
(New Zealand) Otago Times arrived in 
San Francisco last week on his way to 
London. While in America he will lec- 
ture on New Zealand industries, Mr. 
Fenwick was knighted for his public 
work carried on through the columns of 
his daily. : 


S00 

“Without the slightest trouble, a list 
could be made up of present day maga- 
zine advertisers who rejoice in the title of 
‘national advertiser’ when their distribu- 
tion is spotty and limited and in some 
cases almost non-existent. Their adver- 
tising appropriations are dissipated in the 
scattered, thin coverage of unmerchan- 
dised communities where the consumer 
cannot purchase their product even if he 
is ‘sold.’ 

“Newspapers give service to national 
advertisers which no magazine could \pos- 
sibly offer.” 


INTERTYPE 


Standardized and interchangeable typesetting machines 
for all composition, from 5-point text up to full width 


36-point bold, and 60-point bold condensed, on 


slugs up 


to 42 ems wide. See our full page next week, 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


General Offices: 805 ‘Terminal Building, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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1923 ADVERTISING RECORD 
New York Morning Newspapers 


tar 
(RENE / 
f Excess of {st hi, ORK 
Agate Lines The New York Times ; ir Ts 
: Agate Lines : Pmpen a 
The New York Times. 24,101,226 


Second newspaper. . ......47,370,838 ss 6,730,338 


Third newspaper 12,097,964 ° 11,103,262 | A \ As a x. J 
Fourth newspaper 11,067,210 13,034,016 ae “ \ vo SP 


Fifth newspaper 9,590,400 14,510,826 


The care taken to keep the advertising columns of The New York Times as 
truthful as its news columns creates confidence and responsiveness among 
its readers greater than exists in any other group of newspaper readers in the 
world. ¢ 


The leadership of The New York Times is shown in every important classifi- 
cation such as Dry Goods, Financial, Automobiles, Men’s Furnishings, 
Office Appliances, Publishers and Books, ee Estate, Women’s Specialty 
Shops, Ete. 


Of national display advertising during 1923 The New York Times pub- 
lished 5,624,358 agate lines, 2,211,906 lines, or 65% more than the next New 
York morning newspaper. 


Local display advertising was 13,023,914 agate lines, 5,196,960 lines, or 
66% more than the next morning newspaper. 


The net paid daily sale of The New York Times exceeds 350,000 copies. 


The issue of The New York Times of Sunday, February 24th, marked a new “Gee Bs record. 
The net paid sale exceeded 600,000 copies. 
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UNITED PRESS 


WORLD BUILDING a 


Editor & Publisher for March 1, 1924 


Henry L. Farrell, United 
Press Sports Editor, will 
cover the 1924 Olympic 
Games and the British 
National Tennis Cham- 
pionships for United 
Press papers. _ 
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NEW YORK CITY 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
The New Public Service 


VIJI—THE RATE’S THE THING—IN SELLING 
MULTIPLE INSERTIONS : 
By BASIL L. SMITH 


NE good ad, like one good turn, 
deserves another. And another, 
and still some more. 

This, of course, is the point of view 
back of a newspaper’s efforts to sell its 
classified advertisers three and seven 
times insertions. And the same idea, on 
a larger scale, accounts for its activities 
to sell yearly contracts to its business 
advertisers. 

Here is a sound policy of classified 
growth. For the successful farmer is 
not the one who increases his crops by 
buying more and more land—he is the 
one who makes the acres that he owns 
produce to the very limit of their fertility. 
And by the same token, the successful 
classifed organization is not the one that 
merely wins new patrons, but the one that 
gets every bit of lineage and business 
from the customers it is already serving. 

Multiple insertion is a good thing for 
all types of advertisers. But that fact 
isn't enough to sell it to any large per- 
centage of them. Advertisers, like most 
of the other people in the world, don’t do 
the things that are best for them. And 
so, in this important matter, they have 
to be approached from an _ additional 
angle as well. They must be sold on 
scaled rates before they can be success- 
fully sold on multiple insertions. 

Here is one of the strongest selling 
points in the ad taker’s and ad solicitor’s 
bag. And it is the means to the most 
direct and natural way of increasing a 
medium’s lineage that lies within the 
power of classified workers. Add to this 
the fact that it is often overlooked in 
both telephone and street solicitation, and 
we see how important a point it is to 
keep in mind in pushing this phase of 
classified promotion. 

Take as an example the case of Mrs. 
Burns, who has a desirable room to rent. 
She calls the newspaper and gives her ad 
to an ad taker. It is a good ad about a 
good proposition, indexed with the street 
number and well written. So far, so 
good. But when the ad taker asks, 
“Shall I order this for a week’s inser- 
tions?” Mrs. Burns steps forward and 
spoils the picture. “No,” she answers, 
“Just run it once. If I want it to appear 
again, I’ll call up and let you know.” 

Of course the ad taker answers this 
with, “But, Mrs. Burns, you have an at- 
tractive room to offer, and I know that 
you want to make sure of renting it as 
soon as possible. An unrented room that 
might just as well be occupied is an un- 
necessary expense. I believe you'll agree 
with me that the best plan is to order 
your ad for a week’s insertions, with the 
understanding that as soon as it rents 
your room, you will cancel the remaining 
insertions. 

“In this way you will get the benefit 
of the special low rate we give on a 
week’s insertions. We are able to offer 
you this advantage, because after your ad 
has been put in type and prepared for 
appearance in our columns, the relative 
expense to us of carrying it for ad- 
ditional insertions is less. We are glad 
to co-operate with our classified adver- 
tisers by giving them a substantial re- 
duction when they order their ads for a 
week. And by accepting this offer, Mrs. 
Burns, you not only assure yourself of 
the quickest and most satisfactory re- 
sults from your ad, but you rent your 
room at the least possible expense.” 

When Mrs. Burns is made to see her 
advertising in this light, when she re- 
alizes that the most economical way of 
satisfactorily renting her room is to use 
an ad at the special rate until she gets 
results—she is well sold on multiple in- 
sertion. The scaled rate is the trump 
card the solicitor holds. Not to play it 
to its full advantage is to throw away 
one of the strongest assets a medium 
has in developing increased business. 
The customer is almost invariably in- 


terested to hear that she can get her ad 
for considerably less if she orders it for 
a longer run. And when the reason for 
this co-operative cut in the expense is 
carefully explained to her, the chances 
are all in favor of her taking the common 
sense point of view and ordering a week’s 
insertions. 


tract. The rate talk is the biggest punch 
that can be put into sales—and it’s a 
winning punch, in the bargain! 


Ford Scores in Libel Suit 
Henry Ford scored in the $200,000 libel 


suit brought against him by Herman 
Bernstein, editor of the ‘(New York Jewish 
Tribune, when, on Feb. 23, Federal Judge 
Knox in New York vacated the attach- 
ment tying up $115,000 of Ford’s money 
in the Corn Exchange Bank. The alleged 
libel was published in the Dearborn In- 
dependent and consisted of accusing Bern- 
stein of being a spy for international 
bankers and of having supplied to the In- 
dependent much of the material on which 
it based its attacks on the Jews. 


THE REAL BACK-BONE OF 
CLASSIFIED SUPPORT 


Wis would you say it is? 


On what group of advertisers does the success of a classified 


medium, in the final analysis, depend? 

Mr. Smith writes about “Contract Customers—The Pivot of 
Classified Patronage” in his article next week. And in it he 
explains why these advertisers are so important to the progressive 
medium, and how their patronage may be won and held. 


The situation in selling three-times 
insertions can be handled in much the 
same way. The talking points are the 
same, though not so much emphasis can 
be put on the reduction in rate and the 
absolute certainty of getting satisfactory 
results. 

But it is in selling yearly contracts 
that the scaled rate really comes into its 
own and becomes by all odds the dominat- 
ing argument in getting the order. The 
business advertiser is apt to remain 
pretty cold all the time the solicitor is 
talking to him about the advantages of 
every-day advertising and establishing his 
name before the public. But when the 
salesman shifts his talk to the advantages 
of the special rate that his newspaper is 
offering to its contract advertisers, Mr. 
Business Man is most likely to see the 
whole matter in an entirely different 
light. 


“Mr. Thomas, my newspaper is ready 
to co-operate with you to its limit in 
making it possible to keep your name 
and your offers before the people of this 
city every day of the year,’ says the 
salesman at this point. “It’s only right 
that it should, too, because we see in our 
contract advertisers our best supporters 
and our firmest friends. We give special 
rates to transient advertisers, who use the 
three-times or a week’s insertions, as you 
know. But our lowest rate of all goes to 
you, as soon as you decide to use our 
medium every day. We realize that it is 
not less expensive from a mechanical 
point of view for us to carry your ad, 
with its change of copy at least once a 
week, than it is to insert the ads of the 
six-time customer. But we do-take into 
consideration the fact that, once we have 
your business, one of our representatives 
does not have to sell you all over again 
each week. You become a regular 
customer, and we depend on you. Then, 
too, the results you get from your ads 
are not of the same kind as those that 
come to the transient advertiser. He ad- 
vertises because he has one definite thing 
to accomplish, like selling his automobile 
or renting a house. You advertise be- 
cause you are anxious to build up all the 
business you can for yourself and become 
more’ and more firmly established with 
the people of this city who can give you 
their business. You are making a long 
campaign for greater success, and we are 
more than willing to co-operate with you 
by handling your advertising at the low- 
est rate that we can give.” 

There is the rate story in a nutshell 
for contract advertisers. Combined with 
the right sort of other selling arguments, 
it should be the deciding point in favor 
of a newspaper. Prospects should be 
made to feel the real economy for them 
in taking advantage of the yearly con- 


Aue Reelected Iowa Daily Chief 


J. F. D. Aué of the Burlington (la.) 
Hawk-Eye was re-elected president of 
the Iowa Daily Press Association at a 
recent meeting held in Des Moines. S. E. 
Carrell of the Keokuk Gate City was re- 
elected secretary and treasurer. The 
following advertising committee was ap- 
pointed: Robert R. O’Brien, chairman, 
Council Bluffs Nonpareil; F. W. Wood- 
ward, Dubuque Telegraph-Herald; Frank 
D. Throop, Davenport Democrat ; Eugene 
Kelly, Sioux City Tribune; George F. 
Thayer, Marshalltown Times-Republican ; 
Lafe Young, Jr., Des Moines Capital; 
H. T. Watts, Des Moines Register- 
Tribune, and J. F. D. Aué. 


Erickson Named N. V. C. Trustee 


A: W. Erickson of the Erickson Com- 
pany, Inc., was this week appointed one 
of the 5 trustees of the National Vigil- 
ance Committee of the A. A. C. A., by 
Lou Holland, president. His appointment 
was recommended by the executive board 
of the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies. He fills the vacancy 
caused by the resignation some time ago 
of David Kirschbaum of the A. B. 
Kirschbaum Company, Philadelphia. 


Firemen Injured in Newspaper Blaze 


Five firemen were injured, two of them 
seriously, in a $50,000 fire which wrecked 
the Olneyville (R. I.) Times building, 
Feb. 25. They were fighting the flames 
on the second floor when it gave way, 
carrying them crashing to the street level 
amid burning debris. 


NEWSPAPER LINEAGE IS 
BUSINESS BAROMETER 


Advertising Slumps Paralleled by Trade 
Depression, Babson Survey Shows 
—Gains Denote Upward 
Sales Trend 


Newspaper advertising is a reliable 
barometer of local business conditions, 
says Roger W. Babson, commercial anal- 
yst, who looks forward to results from 
this field of investigation with great in- 
terest. He says: 

“In comparing newspaper advertising 
by months with the volume of local busi- 
ness in 30 leading cities for a period of 
10 years, my associates find that there is 
a distinct connection between these two 
factors. An increase in newspaper ad- 
vertising is paralleled in almost every 
case by an increase in local business be- 
ginning the same month. When the line- 
age of local newspaper advertising turns 
and begins to decline the momentum 
gained carries the general business in the 
community either from one to three 
months before it definitely turns down- 
ward. 

“The figures on the city of Chicago, 
for instance, illustrate this tendency in a 
larger centre. Newspaper advertising in 
January, 1922, was 9 per cent less than 
that carried in December. ‘General busi- 
ness in January increased over the De- 
cember figures, the drop forecast by this 
decline in newspaper lineage, however, 
developed during the first two months of 
1922. Both advertising lineage and gen- 
eral business increased in March, 1922, 
and advertising turned downward in 
May. General business followed that 
same month. 

“Newspaper advertising turning down- 
ward between June and July forecast the 
decline in general business which started 
in the following month. Advertising de- 
creased between May and June, business 
turning down definitely in June. Adver- 
tising started up in September with gen- 
eral business. It turned down between 
October and November and was followed 
by business activity the same month. In 
the year 1923, both general business and 
advertising increased in February and ad- 
vertising again turned downward in May, 
general business followed in June. Line- 
age increased in September and was 
paralleled by the revival of fall business. 
A decline of the November figures indi- 
cate a drop in general activity which 
materialized after the first of the year. 

“For scientific study of this factor, it 
is necessary to eliminate seasonal trends 
both in business and in advertising, so 
that you get the true variation in the 
behavior of both these factors. 

“Long swing studies along these same 
lines indicate that wherever advertising 
lineage declines steadily over a period of 
months, general business also falls off 
materially and that in comparing sev- 
eral cities the locality suffering the great- 
est loss in advertising lineage likewise 
experiences the most severe depression.” 


THE HUMAN ZOO 


By C. D. Batchelor 


Daily Human-Interest 
Leading Newspapers of America, 
Britain, Asia, and South Africa. 


“We find Batchelor’s Human Zoo 
especially valuable on account of 
His cartoons 
appeal to all classes and all ages. 
They are clean, timely, and enter- 


its universal appeal. 


ass 
taining. 


-—-C. W. DANZIGER, Managing Editor, 


Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


For Terms and Samples Wire 


LEDGER S§ 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


Cartoon Used by 
Great 


“Elmer Zink at last realizes his 
ambition to look like the Sheik.” 


YNDICAT 


PHILADELPH 
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A POOR PRINTING PLATE 
1s the Father of d Lot of Trouble 


If plates are not true in curvature, they cannot print 
well. 


It they are inaccurate in thickness—or are sprung 
in the making—they will break sheets on the press, 
injure press blankets, and print poorly. 


Mis-shapen printing plates are not the fault of those 
who make them, but of the apparatus in which they are 
made. The most expert stereotyper cannot turn out true 
plates with hand apparatus. 


Even with the best hand box and plate finisher made, 
plates will be untrue in curvature, inaccurate in thick- 
ness, and out of shape. Such plates are the cause of 
newsprint waste, press delays, and poorly printed 
papers. 


THE PONY AUTOPLATE MACHINE makes plates 
accurately in curvature and thickness, and does not 
spring them. It enables a press to do its work com- 
fortably, without unnecessary delay or waste. 


It saves time and money in three departments, —the 
foundry, the pressroom, and the delivery room. 


WOOD NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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THE MAJOR MARKETS OF AMERICA 
A New and Exclusive EDITOR & PUBLISHER Service to 


Space Buyers 


XVIII.—VICTORIA—A Bit of Britain 
By HARRY R. DRUMMOND 


[CTORIA, capital of British Colum- 

bia, situated on the southeastern 
extremity of Vancouver Island, is one of 
most unique cities anywhere. 

Victoria is different, decidedly differ- 
ent, in practically every way, from any 
other place yet visited ‘by the writer. 

Victoria boasts of being a city of 
beautiful homes, and it is. Beautiful 
homes, populated by what is, perhaps, the 
most self-satished collection of human 
beings to be found anywhere. 

Another boast of Victorians is that 
Victoria is the most English town in 
North America. It is so English that it 
lives up to its name—Victoria, and is 
decidedly Victorian—mid-Victorian in 
word, thought and deed. 

Victoria’s population is made up large- 
ly of people who went to Vancouver 
from England, probably because Victoria 
is on an island just as England is. 

Most of these people had money—not 
a great deal, perhaps, but enough to en- 
able them to live comfortably, and they 
proceeded to make a city as closely re- 


_sembling an English city as possible. 


Two things are lacking, however.<First 
Victoria is lacking in size when com- 
pared to London, and second the climate 
is different—for Victoria has a wonder- 
ful climate. 

The best people in Victoria “toil not, 
neither do they spin.” They simply 
enjoy life in their own way—which, per- 
haps, is not your way, but it suits them— 
and as they are the people who live there 
they are the people to be suited. 

While Victoria is a tremendously in- 
active city it is far from ‘being a dead 
one, neither is it asleep, although it is 
not a city to attract particularly favor- 
able comment from visitors with a com- 
mercial tendency. 

Most of the farms lying close to Vic- 
toria are not self-sustaining. -The*so 
called farmers till the soil, (or have it 
tilled for them) enough to provide vege- 
tables for their own tables, fodder for 
their own stock; keep enough cows and 
chickens to prov ide milk, butter and eggs 
for their own tables, and use the rest of 
thet farms for a golf course. They buy 
farms for golf courses and for country 
estates. They do not have to till the soil 
for a livelihood. They are not farmers, 
they are country gentlemen. 

Being English—mid-Victorian English 
—and being well fixed financially, Vic- 
toria is a very slow going sort ofa city, 
where the residents choose to mingle 
one with another, and permit the rést of 
the world to go by as it may see fit. 

Being the capital of the vast province 
of British Columbia, Victorta takes 
politics seriously—oh, very seriously— 
and the doings of Parliament forms the 


principal theme of conversation every- 
where. 

The people take themselves seriously, 
too. They look serious, they talk seri- 
ously, they think seriously, but they are 
supremely self-satisfied. 

In former times Victoria was the lead- 
ing city of British Columbia—but most 
of the manufacturing industries have 
moved to the mainland, helping to make 
Vancouver the city it is—moved with no 
regrets on either side, for your Victorian 
argues that factories clutter things up 
messily, and bring in a “‘clawss” of per- 
sons who are really not particularly de- 
sirable, inasmuch as they must, pertorce, 
work for a living: . 

Of course there are “shopkeepers’— 
“persons in trade” and consequently quite 
impossible—although one must have 
some place where one may shop. 

Despite its inertia Victoria has spread 
out and grown—for “the right sort of 
people” back home (meaning England, 
of course) -are -finding-out what a de- 
lightful place Victoria is, and are moving 
westward. 

Per capita Victorians have larger sav- 
ings bank accounts than have the citizens 
of any other city, town, village or settle- 
ment in the Dominion of Canada. 

The city itself is. beautiful. The 
Parliament buildings form the chief 
architectural group, a splendid, imposing 
group, too. 

Outside of this group the low, close to 
the ground order of: architecture seems 
to be preferred—being more like London, 
perhaps. However, yielding: to the west- 
ern atmosphere, the bungalow ‘type of 
houses outrank the English or Colonial 
style, which is to be regretted, for the 
old English style of architecture is much 
prettier and much more befitting the 


_-general characteristics of Victoria. 


Immediately adjoining Victoria, just 
as EE Sge and Mount Vernon adjoin 


New: York City, are Oak Bay, .Saanich 
and Esquimalt, and these four ‘“‘cities” 
which are really one..city, commercially 


known as “Greater Victoria,” make up a 
community of some 60,000 people. 

There are 8,489 homes in Victoria 
proper, 1,200 in Oak Bay, 2,300 in 
Saanach and 1,200 in Esquimalt. 

Douglas street, from Humbolt to Hill- 
side, a distance of seventeen blocks, is 
the main retail artery of the city. Goy- 
ernment street, Yates street, Fort street 
and Johnson street, five blocks each, and 
Andora street for four blocks are also 
retail thoroughfares. 

David Spencer, Limited, is the largest 
department store in the city. _Hudson’s 
Bay Company is the second largest and 
the other department store. All in all, 
there are some 350 retail establishments 
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of various kinds in Victoria, about 10 per 
cent of them being run by Chinese and 
Japanese. 

It is estimated that fully 80 per cent 
of the population of Victoria—that is, 
Greater Victoria—are people with inde- 
pendent incomes—ranging upward from 
$200 a month—and the remaining 20 per 
cent are the tradesmen, servant and work- 
ing classes who go to help making life 
worth living for the others. 

Be it understood that professional peo- 
ple, lawyers, doctors, dentists, journalists 
and followers of the liberal arts and 
sciences, while they work, are decidedly 
not working people, but professional peo- 
ple, and as such, are decidedly “in it” so- 
cially. 

Victoria has 72 miles of paved streets, 
134 miles of sidewalks and 65 miles of 
boulevards and a thousand miles of won- 
derful motor roads radiate from Victoria 
over the island. 

There are 65 miles of electric street 
railways in Victoria. 

It might be interesting to note that 50 
per cent of Canada’s marketable timber 
is in British Columbia, and 50 per cent 
of the marketable timber in British Co- 
lumbia is on Vancouver  Island—which 
means that lumbering forms the principal 
industry of Vancouver Island, and the 
largest export item from the city of Vic- 
toria. 

During the last year 188,682 cases of 
salmon were packed and -shipped -from 
Victoria, 1,200,000 baskets of Victoria 
strawberries went to foreign markets for 
consumption. 

More than $1,000,000 worth of Port- 
land cement is produced in Victoria each 
year, and this is but one-fourth of the 
capacity of the plants already erected. 

It is estimated that fully 200,000 tour- 
ists visit-Victoria every season, -and their 
contribution means quite a tidy sum of 
available money which flows through the 
potters of the merchants and trades peo- 
ple. 

Because these people live~as they do 


live, it is not to be supposed that Victorie 
is not a good market. These people, with 
money to live on, with a knowledge 0 
how to live, with pretty homes and so- 
cial instincts very highly developed, de 
live and dress and eat well. They buy 
good merchandise—not extravagantly 
perhaps, but wisely. | 

Many of the people living in Victoria 
are second sons or second generation 01 
second sons of English aristocrats, people 
of culture, refinement and with very 
sharply defined social lines, likes and dis- 
likes, independent financially, sport lov- 
ing, serious in everything they do or say 
—taking their golf and their cricket seri- 
ously. 

Victoria stands a gateway to oppor- 
tunity with ample fortunes awaiting any- 
one who wants to go after things that 
are now lying dormant on the island oi 
Vancouver—waiting for someone with an 
incentive to produce. 


Chicago Wants A. A. A. A. Meet 


Earnest I. Mitchell, of the Mitchell & 
Faust Company, advertising agency, 
Chicago, will meet with the executive 
board of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies next week to urge 
that Chicago be selected as the site of the 
October convention of the association, 
James O’Shaughnessy, secretary of the 
association, also reports that Mayor 
McShane of New Orleans is campaigning 
to bring the convention to his city. 


New Daily for Spartanburg, S. C. 


A. M. Carpenter and J. T. Fain plan to 
start publication of the Spartanburg (S. 
C.) Sun, a new evening daily, about the 
middle of March. Carpenter is to be 
editor and Fain publisher. Carpenter is 
now publisher of the Spartanburg Caro- 
lina Citizen, a weekly, which he plans to 
continue as a Sunday newspaper. Equip- 
ment is now being installed for the new 
newspaper. 
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How Result Getting Advertisers 
Sell Chicago 


Selling goods in Chicago, as experienced and successful adver- 
tisers know, is simply a matter of reaching the buyers through the 
medium to which they are accustomed to look for buying information 


That medium is The Chicago Daily News. 


This fact is proved by The Daily News’ year-after-year leadership 
in the majority of major classifications of display advertising, as 
well as by its sustained leadership in the number of classified 
“want-ads” printed. 


Here are the figures showing the distribution of major classifica- 
tions of advertising for the year 1923: 


AUTOMOBILES . . FOODSTUFFS hs 
The Daily News First 595,204: lines The Daily News First 710,301 lines 
The Post next 513,328 lines The: American next 676,970 lines 
BOOKS FURNITURE 
The Daily News First ..176,859 lines The Daily News First 998,956 lines 
The Daily Tribune next 127,429 lines The American next 689,049 lines 
CHURCHES HOUSEHOLD UTILITIES 
The Daily News First lines The Daily News: First 177,388 lines 
The Daily Tribune next lines The American next lines 
_ DEPARTMENT STORES , REAL ESTATE 
The Daily News First.. 6,102,642 lines The Daily News First 120,103 lines 
The American next.....+.... 2,687,257 lines The American next 115,412 lines 
EDUCATIONAL TOTAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
The Daily News First 105,107 lines The Daily News First 14,931,464 lines 
The Daily Tribune next 90,369 lines The Daily Tribune next. ..11,492,547 lines 
“OUT OF THE LOOP” STORES CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
The Daily News First 1,429,455 lines The Daily News First....... 1,023,154 ads. 
The American next 531,923 lines The Daily Tribune next 888,903 ads. 


Thus, year in and year out, the judgment of advertising experts 
in the Chicago field confirms with increasing emphasis 
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NEW YORK PUBLISHERS 
FIGHT “CENSORSHIP” 


Object to Clause in Pending Minimum 


Wage Bill Compelling Newspapers 
to Publish Findings—Wil- 
liams Defines Attitude 


New York State publishers this week 
apparently defeated an attempt to en- 
danger freedom of the press by State 
law. 

Representatives of four publishers’ as- 
sociations in the State were given a hear- 
ing before the State Legislature in 
Albany, Feb. 26, and objected to a clause 
in the Reiburn-Hamill Bill which would 
compell newspapers to publish findings 
of the Minimum Wage Board. 

On Feb. 27, after considering the pub- 
lishers’ objections, Bernard L. Shientag, 
State Industrial Commissioner, announced 
he had recommended that the bill be 
reported with the provision eliminated. 

The clause in the bill to which the pub- 
lishers objected follows: 

“Any newspaper refusing or neglecting 
to publish the findings, determinations or 
recommendations of the board at its 
regular rates for space taken shall upon 
conviction thereof be punished by a fine 
of not less than one hundred dollars for 
each offense.” 

S. M. Williams, chairman. of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation of the Publishers’ 
Association of New York City, speaking 
on behalf of the publishers, expressed re- 
gret that the publishers were forced to 
take a stand against a humanitarian bill, 
but pointed out its purport would not be 
affected by elimination of the one ob- 
jectionable clause. 

“Tf the State be given power to compel 
publication, it also implies that power is 
given to compel omission,” he contended. 
“We feel it is our duty to fight at the 
slightest invasion of the freedom of the 
press.” 

The Minimum Wage Bill gives power 
to a board to investigate and report on 
wages being paid women and minors in 
the State. It is a duplicate of a bill 
which was passed in Massachusetts some 
years ago. The case of the Boston 
Transcript, testing out the constitu- 
tionality of the Massachusetts: act, is now 
pending before the supreme judicial 
court of Massachusetts. 

Commenting on the stand of the New 
York State publishers, Mr. Williams de- 
clared to Epiror & PusiisHeER: 

“It is important that publishers 
throughout the United States be watchful 
against the small beginnings of censor- 
ship over the press. Many legislative 
bills contain some form of invasion of 
liberty of the press. 

“The publishers of New York State 
last year made an issue of the so-called 
“Clean-Books Bill” before the legisla- 
ture—not that they opposed suppression 
of immoral and unclean literature, but 
because the measure proposed a form of 
censorship. 

“This year the publishers have been 
obliged to oppose the pending minimum 
wage measure, because it carries a pro- 
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vision for compulsory publication of re- 
ports of Minimum Wage Boards.” 

The following publishers’ associations 
were represented at the hearing: Pub- 
lishers’ Association of New York City, 
S. M. Williams; New York State Pub- 
lishers’ Association, A. B. Parker, pub- 
lisher of the Watertown Standard; New 
York Associated Dailies, F. H. Keffe, 
Newburgh Daily News; and the New 
York Press Association, Jay W. Shaw, 
secretary. : 


BILL TO ABOLISH ZONE RATES 


Provides for a Flat Rate of 214 Cents 
a Pound on Second Class Mail 


Representative F. H. LaGuardia of 
New York City has introduced in the 
House of Representatives a bill pro- 
widing for a flat rate of 24% cents A 
pound on second class mail, which is 
now charged at zone rates. 

The bill would abolish the zone rates 
and establish in their place a flat rate 
of 2% cents a pound without regard 
to the proportion of advertising or the 
distance carried. 

The [National 
has announced its 
measure. 

Louis Wiley, business manager of the 
New York Times, thas written La- 
Guardia to the effect that the bill in- 
creases rather than relieves the burden 
of the newspapers. 


Publishers’ Association 
opposition to the 


R. V. Oulahan Honored 


Richard V. Oulahan, chief of the 
Washington bureau of the New York 
Times, was guest of honor at a din- 
ner given [Feb. 26 by the Alfalfa Club 
of ‘Washington. In a speech Oulahan 
defended the reputation of the Wash- 
ington correspondents upon whom 
Frank A. Vanderlip recently cast re- 
flection when he charged that they did 
not send all the news of the national 
Capitol, 


Inter-State Circulation to Meet 


Inter-state Circulation | Managers 
Association will hold a convention at 
Harrisburg, Pa., March 4 and 5. New 
angles on the problem of getting and 
keeping subscribers will be discussed 
by speakers. 
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VERMONT EDITORS MEET 


Extend Sympathy to Senator Greene— 
Elect Parker President 


‘More than 35 editors, members of the 
Vermont Press Association met in Bur- 
lington, Feb. 22 and 23 for their annual 
meeting. 

Resolutions were adopted extending 
sympathy to Senator and Mrs. Frank 
L. Greene of Vermont on the serious 
illness of Mr. Greene following his ac- 
cidental shooting in Washington re- 
cently. Senator Greene has ‘been a 
member of the Vermont Press Associa- 
tion for many years and is a former 
president. 

Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: President, Frank T. 
Parsons, editor, Northfield News; sec- 
retary-treasurer, ‘Miss Mary . Priest, 
Randolph ‘Herald; vice-presidents (one 
from each county), Addison County, 
William H. Wheeler, Vergennes Enter- 
prise and Vermonter ; Bennington 


county, G. S. Bennett, ‘Manchester 
Journal; Caledonia county, J. E. Ap- 
polt, Hardwick ‘Gazette; Chittenden 


county, E. J. Morin, Burlington News; 
Essex county, Harry W. Osborne; Island 
Pond ‘Herald; Franklin county, J. H. 
Tomson, Swanton (Courier; Lamoille 
county, Arthur 'B. Limoge, Morrisville 
Messenger; ‘Orange county, Sarah A. 
Parker, Bradford Opinion; Orleans 
county, E. F. Humphrey, Newport Ex- 


press and Standard; Rutland county, 
George L. Kirk, ‘Rutland Herald; 
Washington county, Dean H. Perry, 


Barre Times; ‘Windham county, Paul 
Belknap, Bellows Falls Times; Wind- 
sor county, W. H. Moore, Woodstock 
Standard. 

A committee to provide for the an- 
nual summer outing, which will be held 
at Rutland, it is expected, was ap- 
pointed as follows: Howard ‘L. Hindley 
of the Rutland Herald, President Par- 
sons and Miss Priest, the secretary- 
treasurer. 


Wenatchee Sun Increases Stock 


Stockholders of the North Central 
Publishing Company, publishers of We- 
natchee (Wash.) Sun, have authorized 
an increase in the capital stock of the 
company from $15,000 to $50,000. Trus- 
tees of the company were instructed to 
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call a special meeting to ratify formally 
the decision of the stockholders to make 
E. J. Brown, mayor of Seattle, president 
of the company and associate editor of 
the Sun. 


DEMANDS THE NATION RETRACT 


Magee, Albuquerque Publisher, Threat- 
ens Weekly with Libel 


Carl C. Magee, publisher of the 
Albuquerque (N. M.) New Mexico 
State Tribune on Thursday threatened 
the Nation, liberal weékly, with a libel 
suit if it did not retract an editorial 
printed in this week’s issue, which, 
Magee declares, referred to him as an 
“allustration of the venality of the 
press.” 

In a telegram sent to the New York 
Times and to the Nation he cited at 
length the aid he gave in bringing the 
Teapot Dome scandal to light, and 
hotly denied he sold his Albuquerque 
Journal to the Standard Oil Company. 

Mr. Magee characterized the edito- 
rial as a “wanton libel” and a “ruth- 
less perversion of truth,” and de- 
manded full and immediate retraction. 


Spokane Typos Get Wage Increase 


Increase in wages of 25 cents a day, 
retroactive to Jan. 4, was granted news- 
paper members of Spokane Falls Typo- . 
graphical Union No. 193 under contract 
signed Jan. 4, 1923, upon announcement 
of government cost of living index for 
December last. The new scale gives men 
on day work $43.50 a week and on night 
work $46.50 a week and remains effective 
until Jan. 4, 1925, when it will again be 
adjusted according to cost of living. The 
contract expires Jan. 4, 1926. It provides 
for graduated increases or decreases on 
the basis of December index figures. The 
newspapers affected are the Spokesman- 
Review, the Chronicle and the Press. 


Montreal Star Adds Edition 


Montreal ‘Star has added a fourth edi-— 
tion to its previous 3 daily issues, the last 
edition now appearing on the street at 
6:15 p. m. The Montreal Gazette has 
also started a new edition, for mailing 
purposes only, coming off the press at 9 
p. m, daily. 
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THE SOUTH WANTS TO BUY 
AS WELL AS SELL 


The South is a big territory, big in 
area, big in buying centers, big in 
any way you look at it. It is a ter- 
ritory of thriving, growing cities, 


rich rural sections surrounding, and 


each city the center of big purchas- 
ing power. 


The wide diversity of products that 
come from the South, and the large 
percentage of the country’s supply, 
clearly shows that the South already 
occupies a position at the very 
center of the nation’s industrial and 
commercial life. 


AN EXPANDING MARKET 


The amazing increase in agricultural production, 


lumber, 


minerals, stock raising and various manufacturing activities, 
has opened a most fertile field and profitable one for advertis- 


ers of every class. 


A corresponding increase in purchasing power has come with 


this ereat increase in industrial and agricultural production 
to both merchant and consumer. 


No broad visioned business man can know these facts with- 
out realizing that the South has established herself as a ereat 


crowing and permanent market. 


THE WAY TO REACH THIS MARKET IS BY ADVERTIS- 
ING IN THIS LIST OF SOUTHERN DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


10,000 
ALABAMA 


**Birmingham Age-Herald 
**Birmingham Age-Herald 
**Birmingham News 
**Birmingham News 
Mobile News-Item 
Mobile Register 
Mobile Register 
**Montgomery Journal 


FLORIDA 


**Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville. .(M&S) ( -09(.108) .08(,108) 
Pensacola News (E) : 08 .08 

+8t. Petersburg Independent 4 08 .68 

**Tampa Times (E) ' .05 .05 

**Tampa Tribune i .07(,.088) .06(,07S) 


GEORGIA 


ttAugusta Herald A ’ 05 
ttAugusta Herald G 5 06 
**Maoon Telegraph ; A 07 
**Macon Telegraph (8) * 07 ,07 
**Savannah Morning News (M) 20,552..(S) K -06(, .06(,078) 


KENTUCKY 


**Lexington Leader 
**Lexington Leader 
ttPaducah Sun 


Circu- 2,500 

NORTH CAROLINA lation lines 
ttAsheville Times 8,969 
**Asheville Citizen 11,760 
**Asheville Citizen 
**Greensboro Daily News 
**Greoensboro Daily News 
**Raleigh News and Observer 
**Raleigh News and Observer 
**Winston-Salem Sentinel 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


**Columbia State 

**Columbia State 
Greenwood Index Journal 
Spartanburg Journal 
Spartanburg Herald 


TENNESSEE 


**Chattanooga Times 
**Chattanooga Times 
ttNashville Banner 
ttNashville Banner 


VIRGINIA 

*Alexandria Gazette 
**Bristol Herald Courier 
**Danville Register and Bee 

Newport News Times-Herald 

Newport News Daily Press 
**Roanoke Times & World-News 
**Roanoke Times 
**Staunton News-Leader (M), Leader... 


°* A, B. C,. Statement, April 1, 1923. 
t et sce Statement, April’ 1, 1928, 
se A, OC, Statement, Sept. 30, 1928, 
tt fehl Bept, 30, 1923, 
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°2,213,013,000 


~ TO SPEND 


ROM figures recently released by the 
the wealth 
Virginia shows an increase of $2,273,573,- 
| 000 or a total of $4,677,919,000, an 


increase of 94.6 per cent. 


of West 


All classes of property have made big 


When West Virginia was 


1863 her 


| Here is a rich market all by itself. 


valuation was 


$92,500,000. Today her assessed valu- 
ation is $3,019,133,000. 


The per capita values show an increase 


in the last ten years of 61.8 per cent or 


from $1,879 to $3:040. 


| West Virginia people have money to 


spend and National Advertisers should 


| use extensively the dailies listed below, to 


show these people how their dollars can 


| bring the best returns. 


Bluefield 
**Telegraph 
Charleston 


**Gazette 
| **Gazette 


Clarksburg 
**Exponent 
**Telegram 
*Telegram 

Fairmont 
**Times 

Huntington 
++ Advertiser 


Martinsburg 


**Journal ....¢ 


paisares (E) 


Circu- 
lation 


-.(M) = 10,495 


19,097 
24,135 


8,188 
E) 10,410 
(S) 13,198 


--.(M) 7,675 


Wiekies (E) 16,598 
**Herald-Dispatch. 
**Herald-Dispatch. 


(M) 13,506 
(S) 13,458 


3,976 . 


Rate 
for 

5,000 
lines 


04 


Parkersburg 


titNews 


Wheeling 


**Intelligencer ..... (M) 
**Nlews 


Circu- 5,000 
lation. lines 


7,327 .025 
8,919 .025 
7,486 .03 


12,231 0325 
13,700 .05 
18,794 .07 
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UR Own Wor_D 
OF LETLERS 


By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


F'TER a day spent in glancing through 

the various Sunday papers of New 
York I picked up in the evening “Charles 
H. Taylor, builder of the Boston Globe” 
by James Morgan. I intended simply to 
turn over a few pages to get the general 
trend of the volume but I kept on reading 
long after I should have been asleep. 
From the time I began to read about 
Taylor's first job on the Christian 
Register and how he pied its type I did 
not put down the volume until I had 
finished Uncle Dudley’s editorial “Are 
You a Leader or a Leaner” which 
General Taylor outlined on his last day 
at the Globe office and revised at home 
the morning after he was* mortally 
stricken in June, 1921. This editorial, 
by the way, shows how well he knew 
men, 

In sketching the career of General 
Taylor, Mr. Morgan has produced a 
volume that recalls the days when news- 
paper work had more romance and more 
adventure than obtain today. Working 
at one time on the Traveller young 
Taylor was also the Boston correspondent 
of the New York Tribune. The only 
black mark against him as its correspond- 
ent was when he was beaten in covering 
inaugural exercises of a new president of 
Harvard College by the name of Eliot. 
But for being scooped. in this matter 
Taylor was not to blame. He went up to 
Cambridge to get an advance copy of the 
inaugural address but Dr. Eliot insisted 
upon mailing it direct to the editor of the 
Tribune. Several days later this address, 
in a one cent wrapper, was found among 
a lot of old papers in the exchange room 
of the Tribune. It was addressed to 
“William Reed.” 

How Taylor became connected withthe 
Globe and how he struggled to meet the 


- weekly; payroll is told in considerable de- 


tail. In later years when prosperity had 
come, a friend made some remark to 


, indicate surprise that General Taylor was 


still on the Globe. His reply harkened 
back to his struggling days, “Yes, and it 
is much better to be on the Globe-than to 
have the Globe on me.” This witty re- 
ply dramatizes the truth expressed in the 
title of the book, “Builder of the Globe.” 

Taylor knew well the secret of success 
in journalism. - The: following paragraph 
indicates certain elements that-go to make 
a good ‘reporter—and some that don’t: 

Charles H. Taylor held that the real test of 
a-reperter or_an editor does not come in the 
routine of meeting the obvious tasks, but only 
in the face of sudden surprise. ‘‘Then,’’ he 
said, ‘‘a man must rise to the emergency and 
cave it in.” Naturally he did not confer a 
medal on a short-lived Globe man who saw, on 
his way to .the office, a workman fall from a 
roof of a building, but who omitted to report 
the incident. because he ‘‘hadn’t been assigned 
to it!” He used to tell a similar story of a man 
on another paper who was detailed to cover a 
big church wedding, but who did not turn in a 
line on it because “tthe groom failed to show 
“ip!” 

Mention of Uncle Dudley raises the 
question as to when this substitution for 
the old type of editorial first appeared. 
It was about 1890 that Taylor invited his 
Uncle Dudley to sit in the editorial chair 
of the Sunday Globe but it was more than 
20 years later before “he” found a regular 
place in the columns of the daily. The 
thought of making Uncle Dudley a daily 
feature came to General Taylor just as 
he was recovering from an attack of 
pneumonia. He was so provoked that he 
had not thought of it before that in spite 
of his threatening temperature chart he 
insisted upon starting it at once. 


Mr. Morgan chats as follows about 


Uncle Dudley : 

Without the airs that went” with the royal 
“we,” Uncle Dudley has none ‘of the Olympian 
aloofness of the old type of editorial. His atti- 
tude is the opposite of that which Whistler 
struck, when he said to someone who questioned 
a dictum of his: ‘“‘My dear fellow, I am not 
arguing with you; I am telling you.”... Uncle 
Dudley conceives himself an advisetsatheét than: 
a dictator; more ai interpreter tha an advo- 


cate. His success solved the editorial problem 
to General Taylor’s lasting satisfaction. 


Many other things that helped to make 

the Globe are told in such an interesting 
way that a perusal of the book cannot 
be but helpful to any maker of a news- 
paper. But most important of all is this 
editorial axis around which the Globe 
revolves. 
_ My aim has been to make The Globe a cheer- 
ful, attractive, and useful newspaper that would 
enter the home as a kindly, helpful friend of 
the family. My temperament has always led | 
me to dwell on the virtues of men and institu- 
tions rather than upon their faults and limita- 
tions. My disposition has always been to build 
up rather than to join in tearing down. My 
ideal for The Globe has always been that it 
should help men, women, and children to get 
some of the sunshine of life to be a little better 
and happier because of The Globe. 


The book is, of course, illustrated with 


portraits of General Taylor at various | 


rounds of his ladder of success. Two 


others, however, deserve special mention, ~ 


One is a facsimile of the first page of the 
Garfield Memorial Number of the Globe. 
This page was given over completely to 
the tributes of a galaxy of American 
poets of whom Oliver Wendell Holmes 
headed the list and Walt Whitman 
brought up the rear. The other, a little 
margin illustration shows the old tin 
calendar that hung on Taylor’s desk. | 
When a son once proposed to him that it~ 
should be replaced with a silver calendar 
General Taylor strenuously objected 
with the words, “No you won't, it’s the 
only thing I have got left here that I 
started with.” In the office of the Globe 
it is safe to say that this old tin calendar . 
will ever be a memorial to the real 
builder of the Globe—Charles H. Taylor, — 


* * 


NEAT little booklet entitled “Corre- 
spondents’ Style Book,” containing 
suggestions for news writers, has just 
been published by the Stevens Point 
(Wis.) Journal. It is printed for the 
use of its rural correspondents, most of 
whom have had no previous experience - 
in newspaper work. As a matter of fact, 
the Journal has something like 100 dis- 
trict school teachers who cover its con= 
tributing territory. 4 
ok K *K 

ENRY JOHN BROCKMEYER of 
the New York Evening Post is 

the author of a “Practical Course m 
Journalism” (Press Guild, Inc.). This 
course consists of six pamphlets, each of - 
which takes up a different phase of news- 
paper work. The author, speaking from 
long experience on the copy desk of the 
New York Evening Post, shares in these 
booklets his knowledge of the newspaper — 
business with the young chap who wants 
to break into the newspaper game. Pos- 
sibly, special mention should be made of 
booklet number V, which. takes up the 
organization of a newspaper in the eve- 
ning field. Booklet VI is especially val- 
uable for the copy desk, as it is full of 

aints for headline writers. 

HE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONI= 
TOR for Feb. 13, prints a story about 

the needs of negro journalism. It points” 
out that in 45 years the negroes have 


accumulated 154 newspapers, and have — 


with practically no capital. 
These papers are divided into four 
classes: the publisher’s personal pam- 
phlet, the politician’s sheet, the preach-— 
er’s organ, and the secular newspaper. 
The suggestion is offered that since the 
negro has discovered journalism, the 
time is now ripe to begin publishing a 
daily paper in one of the large cities. 
| ee oe a 
THE AMERICAN TYPE FOUN-=" 
DERS COMPANY, Jersey Cityy 
N. J., has just published its “Specimen 
Book-and. Catalogue” for 1923. 
said for practical printers. 
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The Greatest Market Area 


Supreme in Business, Commerce 


for March 1, 1924 


Total Wealth, 
$36,986.638,000 


and as Producer 


47,654 square miles 


10,385,227 people New York is an Empire State Total Bank Deposits, 
tt in more than name. In buying $11,072,859,000 
217.9 density of . . a 3 Per Capita sValnes 
power, industrial supremacy > hey aes 
population r $3,431 
and the returns to-her popula- Seer DaenrEn 
82.7 urban population ; New York 1 E i Ps pa bag 
tion, INew York 1s an Kmpire $1,066 


that ranks first in America. 


The State of New York offers selling possibilities 
together with transportation and distribution facilt- 
ties unequalled in this or any other country. 


In this State you have over ten million people, the 
kind of people you want te reach because they use 
the kind of merchandise you have to sell. 


New York State with a total wealth of nearly $37,000,- 
000,000 and her people compose the wealthiest com- 
munity in the world. 


For results, National Advertisers should tell their 
stories in the wealthiest and most congested com- 
munity in America, the state where there are more 
earners and more independently rich than can be 
found in any other part of the country. 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 
lation Lines Lines lation Lines Lines 
**Albany Evening News ..... teeter eeeee (E) 14,226 .08 .08 New Rochelle Standard-Star ........... (E) 7,000 .04 .04 
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TLET visas Se PPA ae E 6,331 04 035 +ttThe Sun and- The Globe, New York....(E) 235,51 60 .« .53 
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“2a, : ; ; ttNew York Times ...........s00+++000++(B) 585,542 .80 784 
**Brooklyn Daily Eagle ........2..ssccees (E) 61,526 22 22 Ee ote tabs ek (mM) 182.777 40 ae 
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**Buffalo Courier and Enquirer......... (M&E) 83,625 18 18 ave oe Wee. See ee (Mt) 355,015 665 se 
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oop Soke agit or aoe led alam ae a = epee ae ne ;+Niagara Falls Gazette ............0+00- (E) 15,894 .055 .055 
TtBuffalo Sunday Times ..............+54. (8) 98,090 18 18 Maori Ohedter Thin fe, MONE Ae () 4.409 ‘08 ‘os 
**Corning Evening Leader ............... (E) 7,789 04 04 «*Poashkeepeic. Star andy Enterprise....<(E) 11,862 05 05 
Sn ee “ ens a 6, ttRochester Times-Union .............+.+ (E) 64,082 .20 is 
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Show 


That You Cant 
Pass Up Illinois 


These Facts 


This state is a center of mighty railroads, 
vast grain and packing industries, the dom- 
inating commercial core of the progressive 


West. 


[t ts third in Population 

First in Packing Industry 

Third in value of Mineral Products 

Has a farm land value of $3,905,321,075 
Value of Farm Products, $1,000,000,000 
Third in Manufactures 

Value of Manufactured Products $3,705,379,662 
Salaries and Wages paid over $1,000,000,000 
Bank Deposits $2,371,283,000 

Number of Automobiles 682,250 


To reach the buying millions of Illinois 
with certainty, Illinois newspapers are abso- 
lutely necessary. To get full advertising 
value you MUST use these Illinois daily 
newspapers. 


Rates for Rates for 
2,500 10,000 


Circulation Lines Lines 
** Aurora Beacon-News......... (E) 16,351 .055 .055 
Bloomington Pantagraph......(M) 17,841 .05 .05 


+{Chicago Herald & Examiner. . (M) 
{{Chicago Herald & Examiner... (S) 


335,270 55 55 
932,415 1.00 1.00 


Chicago Daily Journal....... (E) 117,483 -26 .24 
{f{ChicagowTribune |. 754.0. (M) 567,628 .80 -80 
+{Chicago Tribune ............ (S) 877,467 1.15 1.15 
**La Salle Tribune....... «+ > eC E) 3,041 .025 .025 
**Moline Dispatch ............ (E) 10,148 .045 .045 
**Peoria Journal-Transcript. ..(M&E) 32,609 -11 11 
**Peoria Star ......., hp eae (E) 27,083 .075 .06 
+7Rock Island Argus........... (E) 10,405 .045 .045 
**Sterling Gazette .......... .. (CE) 5,755 .03 .03 


**A. B. C. Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
+}Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 


for March 1, 1924 


TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 


Aitkin-Kynett Company, 1328 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia. Making 1,000-line contracts for 
G. H. P. Cigar Company (El Producta 
Cigars). Making 1,000-line contracts for 
Frank H. Fleer Corporation. 


Alfred Austin Agency, 116 West 32nd street, 
New York, Placing account for the New York 
Knitting Mills, manufacturers of | Nynit 
sweaters. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Using 10 inches, 105 times for 
Kellogg Company (Corn Flakes). 


Earle S. Barber, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago. 
Using 660 lines, 3 times for Charles Kaufman 
Brothers, 


George Batten Company, 383 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Making 1,000-line contracts 
for the Ocean Steamship Company. Making 
5,376-line contracts for Florence Stove Com- 


pany. 


Blackett & Sample, 58 East Washington 
street, Chicago. Sending copy to Canadian 
papers on Van Ess Laboratories, 


Brandt Advertising Company, 7 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago. Sending copy on George 
Ehrat & Co. (grated cheese) to towns where 
this company obtains jobbers. Will handle 
campaign in scuthern Illinois for Mentho- 
Kremo (cough syrup), Clinton, Ill. | Using 
some Middle Western newspapers on Kiddie 
Cough Syrup. 


Brooke, Smith & French, John & Elliott 
streets, Detroit. Planning campaign for the 
Monarch Governor Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Nelson Chesman Company, 500 North Dear- 
born street, Chicago. Sending orders to roto 
and magazine sections on John Morrow Drug 
Company, Springfield, O. 


Collins-Kirk, Inc., 400 North Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicago. Making 4,000-line contracts for 
John F. Jelke Company. 


Critchfield & Co., Brooks Bldg., Chicago. 
Using one full page, one time for Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company. Sending copy to 
small Eastern papers on Widlar Company. 
Planning newspaper campaign in Southern 
cities on Roszell Candy Company, Peoria, IIl. 


Donovan-Armstrong, 1211 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Making yearly contracts for 
Otto Ejisenlohr & Bros. 


George L. Dyer Company, 42 Broadway, 
New York. Making 10,000-line contracts for 
Edison Electrical Appliances. 


Freeman Advertising Agency, Mutual Bldg., 
Richmond, Va. Using Southern farm publi- 
cations for the Armour Fertilizer Works; using 
farm journals for the Job P. Wyatt & Sons 
Company (seeds) Raleigh, N. C3; using 
Southern newspapers for the Astyptodyne 
Chemical Company, Wilmington, N. C. 


Charles H. Fuller Company, 623 South Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago. Making 5,000-line con- 
tracts for E, Lawrence & Co. 


Greenleaf Company, 41 Mt. Vernon street, 
Boston, Mass. Placing account for Coss & 
Young Company, Boston, Mass.; using front 
pages of Boston papers for Marston’s restau 
rants. 


Guenther-Bradford & Co., 7 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Making yearly contracts for 
Dr. Newman. 


Gundlach Advertising Company, Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago. Has obtained accounts of 
Flossy Dental Company, and of Lure Im- 
porters. 


J. R. Hamilton Advertising Company, 326 
West Madison street, Chicago. Sending 
schedules to Middle Western papers on Puhl 
Webb Co., Chicago. 


Hanff-Metzger, Inc., 95 Madison avenue 
New York. Making 5,000-line contracts | fo 
Cameo Record Corporation. 


Hatcher & Young, 508 South Dearbon 
street, Chicago. Placing classified copy fo 
salesmen in Wisconsin and Illinois for Acmy 
Mineral Company (stock food). As soon a: 
salesmen are obtained this company will hay 
a newspaper campaign with large copy. 


_ Henri, Hurst & McDonald—58 East Wash 

ington street, Chicago. Preparing spring lis} 

. lige Baby Carriage Company, Menominee 
ich. 


Hicks Advertising Agency, 52 Vanderbilj 
avenue, _New York. Placing account foi 
Greenwald, Friedman & Co., Inc., makers oj} 
“Fleurelle’’ dresses, New York City. 


H. W. Kastor & Sons Company, 14 Eas} 
Jackson,Boulevard, Chicago. Sending copy tc 
towns in which druggists take up product o 
Hygienic Laboratories (Kolorbak.) Issuing 
contracts on Foot Remedy Company, Chicago, 


Kirtland-Engel Company, 646 North Michi. 
gan avenue, Chicago. Using nearly 100 paper; 
in advertising Household Journal of Batavia 
Ill. 


_ Lord & Thomas, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 
Making 5,000-litie contracts for the Studebake: 
Corporation. Making 10,000-line contracts fot 
the Pepsodent Company. To send schedules 
of 8,000 to 36,000 lines on Union Oil Company 
to a number of western newspapers. Said tc 
be expecting additional appropriation for ad. 
vertising of Cellucotton Products Company, 
Chicago. 


Lyddon & Hanford Company, 42 East aye- 
nue, Rochester, N. Y. Making 1,000-line con- 
tracts for Kathleen Mary Quinlan. K 


Matos Advertising Company, Bulletin Bldg., 
Philadelphia. Making yearly contracts for 
Eckman Laboratories. 


Mitchell-Faust & (Co, 7 South Dearborn 
Aas Chicago. Preparing list on Armour & 
‘0. 


Osten Advertising Corporation, 25 East Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago. Using selected list 
of towns on new product of Delicia Labora- 
tories, Chicago, called Kiss-Proof Lip Stick. 


George H. Phelps, 110 Rowena street, De- 
troit. Making 1,000-line contracts for Dodge 
Brothers. 


Potts-Turnbull Company, 6 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Preparing list on American 
Beauty Macaroni Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
Sending out copy to Ohlo papers on Allen B. 
Wrisley Company. 


William H. Rankin Company, 180 North Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago. Making contracts for 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company. 


Rogers & Smith, 326 West Madison street, 
Chicago. Sending copy on G. E. Conkey Com- 
pany, Cleveland, O. (poultry tonic). 


Irwin Jordan Rose, 116 West 32nd_ street, 
New York. Making 1,000-line contracts for 
Manhattan Rome Company. 

_Ruthrauff & Ryan, 404 4th avenue, New 
York. Making 1,400-line contracts for Mac- 
fadden Publications. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan, 225 North Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicago. Sending orders to Souther 
papers on Pioneer Soap Company. 


E. T. Sadler Company, 608 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Sending out copy to Middle 
Western papers on Hawkeye Oil Company. 


Sehl Advertising Agency, City Hall Sq. 
Bldg., Chicago. Making 2,800-line contracts 
for D. B. Scully Syrup Company. 


_Van Patten, Inc., 50 East 42nd street, New 
York. Making 1,000-line contracts for G. L. 
Miller & Co. 


C. C. Winningham, 10 Peterboro West, De- 
troit, Mich. Making 10,000-line contracts for 
Hudson-Essex Motors. 


Directory of Leading Features 


FOR DAILY, SUNDAY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, 


Cartoons 


DOWN THE ROAD, by Frank Beck, 
is a 4-column humorous automobile cartoon, 
issued once a week. 
A bright feature for your motor section. 
METROPOLITAN NEWSP. SVS,., 150 Nassau St. 


Comic Strips 


“BRINGING UP BILL’’—‘‘HANK & PETE”’ 
6-col. strips—hitting on all cylinders. 
Columbia Newspaper Service, 799 B’way, N. Y,. 


Feature News 


Editors desiring a novel and ‘‘different’’ service 
are taking Scripps-Paine Service. 


Address: SAN DIEGO, CALIF, 


Fiction 
WORLD’S FAMOUS AUTHORS, 


Unexcelled selection, serials, novelettes, shorts. 
Service for Authors, 33 W, 42d St., N. ¥. 


TALES 
Lewis Wilson Appleton, Jr, 
1922 East Pacific St., Phila,, Pa. 


Photo News Service _ | 


—_—_—___eeeeeeeeoeoeoeoe 
SEND US YOUR NEWS AND FEATURES 
pictures. We pay $3 and $5 for each accepted. | 


. Kadel & Herbert, 
158 East 42d St., New York: City, : 


Religious Features 


A “DIFFERENT”? SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON © 
The Standard Religious Feature of American 
Newspaperdom., Twenty-five years of continuous - 
publication. Non-Controyersial, Readable, Timely. _ 

The Ellis Service, Swarthmore, Pa, > 


THE 
Daily Mail 
BRITAIN’S NATIONAL 
NEWSPAPER 


Penetrates every day throughout 
the length and breadth of the 
British Isles. 


Its nation-wide influence is in- 
dispensable to the American 
Salesman planning to create a 
demand in Britain. 


DAILY MAIL 


New York Offices 
280 Broadway 
Telephone: Worth 7276 


LINKS WITH BRITAIN. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON 
William Shakespeare 


Harvard House was the 
birthplace of Katharine 
Rogers, who in 1605 married 
ROBERT HARVARD of 
Southwark, and became the 
mother of the founder of 
Harvard University. This 
old house now belongs to ihe 
famous American University, 
which keeps it “free to all 
visiting sons of Harvard, and 
open also as a general ren- 
dezvous for all visiting Amer- 
icans.” 

The house occupying the site 
of that in which WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE was born is be- 
lieved to embody a portion of the 
actual house itself. The founda- 
tions remain of the house in which 
the poet spent his married life 
and in which he died. His tomb 
is within the chancel of Holy 
Trinity Church. A pleasant walk 
through the fields from the town 
leads to ANNE HATHAWAY’S 
Cottage, the early home of 
Shakespeare’s wife. 


London & North Eastern 
Railway from Marylebone 
Station, London. 


For Free Travel Guide and all information 


ASK KETCHAM 


General Agent, 
London & North Eastern Rly., 
Fifth Avenue (at Thirty-Second St.) 
New York 


311, 


WENNEL NCHS 
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[! REQUIRES 

the use of only 
one medium — at 
one /ow advertis- 
ing cost to thor- 
oughly cover the 
rich Milwaukee- 
Wisconsin market. 
That medium is— 
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Some items from London, England, that will show how the Advertising and Publishing 
Men of Great Britain are preparing and building for the Great Advertising Convention 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


(London Editor, Epitor & PusBLisHER) 


in London, in July, 1924. 


London Office—Hastings House, 


10, Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C. 2 


Tuesday Luncheon Habit Growing: 
—The Tuesday Advertising Convention 
Luncheon, Feb. 12, with W. 'S. Crawford 
as chairman, attracted more than 150 
interested men and women. This was the 
biggest gathering yet. 

(Mr. ‘Crawford announced new sub- 
scriptions to the Convention ‘Hospitality 
Fund of £500 from the proprietors of the 
Glasgow Herald (this in addition to the 
£1,000 pounds previously subscribed) ; 300 
guineas from George Cadbury — (of 
Cadbury’s cocoa) ; and 100 guineas from 
the Hampshsire Advertiser and Echo. 

The chief speaker was Sir Lawrence 
Weaver, director of the United Kingdom 
Exhibit of the British ‘Empire Exhibition 
at Wembley. He told the story of the 
construction of the vast Palace of Indus- 
try now taking shape and indicated that 
it would be the scene of the greatest artis- 
tic display ever seen at an exposition. He 
told of the difficulties in co-ordinating the 
interests of competitive exhibitors and 
pointed the difference between making an 
artistic setting for commercial and pro- 
prietary goods, and the bold unadorned 
simplicity of the display of machinery 
and engineering. 

Clegg of Cleveland a London Vis- 
itor:—An American visitor is always 
made welcome at the Tuesday Luncheon, 
and A. H. Clegg, of the Cleveland Adver- 
tising Club, found himself on his feet with 
a little speech of congratulation upon the 
enthusiasm |being shown in the Conven- 
tion by the presence of so large a gather- 
ing. He said he felt the Americans had 
much to learn from us. As an instance; 
the members of the Cleveland Advertis- 
ing Club had asked him to find out what 
the British Empire Exposition was likely 
to amount to. Thanks to what Sir Law- 
rence Weaver had said, he would be able 
to give them an interesting story of the 
engineering exhibits and there would 
probably be a strong contingent of visitors 
in ‘consequence. 

Two Irish Parties Will Co-Operate: 
—At the last Council meeting of the Pub- 
licity Club of Ireland in Dublin, a letter 
was read from the secretary of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Ulster accepting the 
invitation to appoint delegates to a meet- 
ing in Dublin to discuss the possibility of 
a joint arrangement for welcoming the 
American Convention delegates to Ireland 
next July. 

Scottish Advertising Agents Inter- 
ested:—The Publicity Club of Glas- 
gow has appointed to its special Publicity 
Committee the following advertising 
agents of that city: William Meiklejohn, 
of McMurtie’s Advertising Agency; John 
D. ‘Mitchell of Mitchell’s iAdvertising 
Agency; R. H. Jack of R. G. Brown’s 
Advertising Agency, and Donald Howat 
of the Howat Advertising Service, Ltd. 

Leeds Club 150 Membership:—The 
Publicity Club of Leeds now numbers 
more than 150 members. The executive 
committee is formed of Yorkshire adver- 
tisers, the members of the committee 
being (Messrs: C. P. C. Hitchens: (M. C. 
Hitchen & Sons, Ltd.) ; Fraser Johnson 
(Hardy’s, Ltd.) ; Stuart Fraser Johnson 
(‘Hardy’s, Ltd.) ; Francis E. Cox (auto- 
mobile engineer); ‘Stuart Hirst (C. E. 
Fulford, Ltd.) ; J. Perkin (Goodall, Back- 
house & Co.); H. 'S. Bloyd: Frank 
Bloomer (Leeds Fireclay | Company, 
Ltd.) ; E. Keen (Time Recorders, Leeds, 
Ltd.) ; G. Lambert (W. B. Cartwright, 
Ltd.) ; H. A. Pearce (Public Benefit Boot 
Company, Ltd.); W. Fielding (W. T. 
Field & Sons, Ltd.) ; J. M. Facey, hon- 
orary secretary.. At the next meeting a 
proposal for a Leeds Shopping Week will 
be discussed, Arthur Grime (Yorkshire 


Post) presiding, and Sydney Walton, C. 
B. E., will speak. 

Sheffield Also Wants Delegation:— 
Yorkshire is making a bold bid for a 
visit from the Advertising Delegates in 
July. Bradford’s great work for the 
Convention is already known, Leeds has 
followed suit, and now Sheffield, the steel 
center, seeks the presence of Convention 
visitors. The ‘Convention National Sight- 
Seeing Committee reports that the Lord 
Mayor of Shefheld would be glad to give 
the delegates a civic welcome. 

Our “Atlantic City” Invitation:— 
The corporation of Brighton, the popular 
South Coast of England holiday resort, 
will, it is understood, receive 250 of the 
Convention delegates from overseas in 
July. A civic banquet will be given in the 
Pavilion in the Old Room of George IV. 

Newspaper Association Absorption: 
—The two British associations known as 
the Weekly Newspaper and Periodical 
Proprietors Association and the British 
Association of Trade and Technical 
Journals have amalgamated under the 
title of the Periodical, Trade Press and 
Weekly Newspaper Proprietors’ Asso- 
ciation, Ltd. The combined organizations 
represent practically all the leading 
periodicals, magazines, illustrated week- 
lies, and trade and technical papers of the 
country. 


The Scots’ “Threepence”: An 
amusing incident is reported from Edin- 
burgh. At a meeting of the Edinburgh 
Town Council the Lord Provost’s ‘Com- 
mittee recommended that a reception 
should ibe given to representatives of the 
International Advertising Convention in 
Edinburgh in July, the suggestion eman- 
ating from the 'L. iN. E. Railway Com- 
pany. One of the councilors suggested 
that the council should only entertain 
them if the railway companies would re- 
move the threepenny charge for admission 
to railway platforms! He wished to 
know who these visitors were. 

The Lord Provost: “Mostly 
icans.” 

And that fact apparently proved migh- 
tier than the ‘Scot’s threepence, for it was 
agreed to entertain the delegates during 
their stay. 

Yorkshire Observer Prints Speeches: 
—The Yorkshire Observer has published 
a ‘booket under the title “The Value of 
Advertising,” containing speeches made 
by Lord Burnham, Sir Philip Lloyd- 
Greame, ‘Harold Vernon and others at the 
recent ‘banquet at the Savoy Hotel. 

Church Advertising to Be Discus- 
sed:—Perhaps the most interested in- 
dividual in the British Delegation at At- 
lantic City was Frederick E. Potter, head 
of the Frederick E. Potter Agency, Lon- 
don, who as an ardent church worker 
himself, was fascinated by this important 
aspect of publicity. It was only fitting, 
therefore, that Mr. Potter should be ap- 
pointed chairman of the Church Advertis- 
ing Committee of the Wembley ‘Conven- 
tion, and very actively is he engaging in 
the work of arranging addresses and sub- 
jects for discussion. These, of necessity, 
as it would appear, are in the main likely 
to be elementary in character, since the 
movement here is in comparative infancy. 

The members of the Church Advertis- 
ing Committee are: Sir Charles Starmer, 
M.P., Arnold Rowntree, Sir Arthur 
Yapp, the Rey. Tom Sykes, L. G. Sloan, 
Messrs. A. E. Wiseman, W. J. Berrill, 
Frank \Derry, T. J. Pringle, Philip Smith, 
Herbert Clarke, J. Crowle-Smith, E. W. 
Carter, J. D. Mugford, W. T. Moss and 
B. Whitworth Hird. 
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you see in 


‘JOHN BULL 


W EEK by week promi- 
nent public men and 
women contribute to the 
columns of “JOHN BULL” 
articles on subjects of 
National or world-wide im- 
Following are the 
names (familiar on both 
sides of the Atlantic) of 
those who during the past 
six months have thus used 
this great medium as a 
means of reaching and in- 
fluencing the British Public— 
H. H. Asquith 
Arnold Bennett 
Lord Birkenhead 
Rev. Dr. Campbell 
Clemence Dane 
Sir L. Worthington Evans 
A. G. Gardiner 
Sir John Foster Fraser 
“Gentleman with a 
Duster” 
D. W. Griffiths 
Earl Haig 
Sir Gilbert Parker, Bt. 
Philip Snowdon, M.P. 
J. St. Loe Strachey 
etc., etc. 


portance. 


Publicists -use- the pages of 
“JOHN BUILL® to, reach the 
thinking people of all classes in 
Great Britain, because’ they 
know there is not another paper 
in the country that is so closely 
read by the “worth-while” pub- 
lic. For precisely the self-same 


reason Advertisers appealing to 
all classes use “JOHN BULL.” 
It covers the whole country— 
and it covers it effectively. 


JOHNBULL 


BRITAINS DOMINANT WEEKLY 


NOTE—“John Bull’s’’ great 
circulation * is due to editorial 
merit alone. This paper runs 
no free competitions, Coupon 
Schemes, or other fake circula- 
tion-boosting campaigns. 

*Net Sales exceed 800,000. 

Rate based on 600,000. 


For Rate Card, Specimen Copy 
and full particulars write :— 


PHILIP EMANUEL, Advertisement Manager, 


ODHAMS PRESS LTD. 


57-59, Long Acre, London, W.C.2. Eng. 


YOUR HUGE INDUSTRY 


OU learned through these columns last week 

something of the economic length and breadth 

of the newspaper industry, expressed in the 
terms of the statistician and analyst. 

The grand total of advertising revenue of the daily 

press in this country was soundly calculated as 

$628,848,456,. in 1923, Our experts found this figure 


after weeks of fact delving, and many huridreds of - 


communications with the managements of the news- 
papers. The total of published agate lines of “paid 
space was 11,032,252,800. 

\dd to total advertising revenues the revenues from 
circulation and we have a Billion Dollar Industry 
among the 2,500-odd daily and Sunday newspapers of 
our great nation, sprung from the idea of John 
Campbell, Boston Postmaster, who established the 
Boston News-Letter as the first successful American 
newspapér, just 220 yéars ago this month. 

In this issue of EpitorR & PUBLISHER you read in 
more comprehensive terms how this huge volume of 
advertising is distributed among the various branches 
of industry and: commerce. It is all well worth the 
study of every newspaper and advertising 
man, not, perhaps, so much for what has been as 
jor what these stupendous totals portend. 
grows steadily larger, newspapers grow 
constantly bigger, circulation® saturation is intensified, 
increase and rates are moved upward. Are 
years? Can newspapers become much 
The newspaper has simply out- 
distanced every other form of publicity. It is the 
most effective torm of advertising. How far can it 
go in volume before it loses effectiveness and becomes 
a physical burden to the reader ? 

These and a thousand such questions arise in the 
facts and Eprtor & Pus- 
LISHER would thoroughly enjoy hearing from adver- 
men and publishers who have ideas on the 
sub je Ct. 

A billion Dollar Industry is not created except 
upon granite foundations of public need, confidence, 
satisfactory rendered. The newspaper has 
become the hand-maiden of all industry and trade. 
Through physical refinements and the devoted energy 
ot many earnest men and women it is progressively 
meriting its place in the confidence and service of the 
trading public, 

The American newspaper has something of in- 
estimable value to sell to the advertising public. This 
product is space, clearly marked for what it is—the 
offering of a commodity for a price. The newspaper 
has its copies for sale, at the price printed under the 
title. Nothing else in the American newspaper is 
for sale, 

A Billion Dollar Industry, built and sustained by 
newspapers which have not ‘sacrificed their inde- 
pendence, nor sold-their influence, nor exploited their 
readers, nor prostituted their original ideals, is some- 
thing to shout to the world!~ With all its admitted 
impertections, the American press is the model of the 
world’s journalism, and in it men may prosper without 
moral compromise. 
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UNDESERVED SLUR 
ILLIAM A. BRADY, theatrical producer, is 
often quick on the trigger in defense of the 
theatre, and not always right, but we feel he 
was justified in protesting against the act of certain 
New. York newspapers in classifying as an “actress” 
an unfortunate woman of the underworld who’ was 
mysteriously murdered. -The-woman had, once for a 
few weéks: béetr a*chorus girl 6n the minor stage, but 
certainly had never earned the title of actress. Thé 
characterization was a thoughtless slur on professional 


women of the stage. 


j 


: POLICE NEWS 
AYBE the. New York 


Police Department is 


good, maybe it is bad. Commissioner Enright’s - 


persistent censorship of news leaves: it an open 
question. -Now Enright: and his associates::will ‘pub- 
lish a magazine.- Advertising is at $125 per page. All 
sorts of ‘corporations?‘and individuals-‘ are being 
solicited. Of coursepthis-andgazifie can be depended 
on to treat the news of the_department with absolute 
independence and*¢andid disintérestedriess. 


32 deer & Publisher 


FEAR NOT! 
Isaiah, Chapter XLI: 10 


EAR thou not; for ‘I am with thee: be-not 
I will 


dismayed; for I- am ‘thy God: 
strengthen thee; yea, I will help thee; yea, I 
will uphold thee with the right hand of my 
righteousness. 


VANDERBILT 


HE tone of the advertising that is appearing in 

af the San. Francisco “Illustrated Daily Herald” 

to sell to the public stock in Cornelius Vander- 

bilt, Jr.’s proposed chain of seven tabloid newspapers 

in “the stragetic cities of-the nation,” may be good 

stock propaganda, may bring in the checks, but it is 
an odd exhibit in modern newspaper practice. 

We particularly note a line which tells’ the reader- 
investor that his “investment will be in the profits 
and battles of all” the proposed seven tabloid papers. 

“How easy it is—$100 per share,” with a share of 
common thrown in -free with every two shares of pre- 
ferred subscribed for, is another line, and the public 
is told in bold type to, “Act on Your Urge and Send 
the Coupon!” ~ 

The average newspaper man, grown old at the trade, 
considers that there is at least an element of specula- 
tion in new ventures, and biting off seven at a time 
with cock-sureness is a Vanderbilt stunt to make the 
egray-beards* shake their heads. Even such an amaz- 
ingly clever old man as E. W. Scripps has admitted 
a percentage of failures in his lifetime of newspaper 
building, and while Mr. Hearst, whose genius no one 
denies, has never admitted a failure, he has swallowed 
some bitter financial losses before getting some of his 
properties across the line to profit. 

Of course, also, Mr. Vanderbilt has given full con- 
sideration to the fact that his family name is a great 
allurement to the rank and file of common investing 
citizens. How much the Vanderbilt family fortune is 
backing the venture, we do not know. 

If this daring young publisher carries his “co-part- 
ners,’ as he calls the investors, up the hill and into 
the palace, his present critics will seem stupid, indeed. 
If he fails, the tone of his stock advertising will re- 
main as a taunt. Stock salesmen are ordinarily not 
the gentlest creatures known to civilization when com- 
missions are in prospect, and we hope as a profes- 
sional matter that young Mr. Vanderbilt is well-ad- 
vised. 
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YOUNG AND GAY 

REAT is he who keeps young and fresh after 
many years°of service, who tan hear the old 
story retold in new ‘languagé, who has the 
grace to be patient with and interested in the mistakes 
and the strivings of the-boys: and -girls -just entering 
the exciting game, who continues to listen-and: learn, 
and, particularly, -who is big*enough to~ concede that 

things are done better today than yesterday, 
There are such men. They continue to grow bigger 


_ and better till the end... There ‘are‘many others who 


put themselves out of commission .by peevish, testy, 
hypercritical, conceited attitudes, makiig their prod- 
uct. discreditable in the eyes of the reading public 
which enjoys the. action, buoyancy, hopefulness and 
bright spirit expressed by youth, no matter how—much 
it may stagger and stumble to reach its objectives. 

The American press has many wonderful examples 
of splendidly youthful old men. Offhand, we think 
of Brisbane. He'll kick like a steer at being called 
old, even as we put it, but he was born December 12, 
1864, and that’s “old” to the Vast majority of news- 
paper workers. Does his stuff show age? Not a 
bit! Just as light and interesting as ever, and more 
careful and accurate than ten years ago. Seeing and 
writing every day, columns and columns of stuff, with 
a sense of humor and a marvelous understanding of 
the interests of the average newspaper reader, sug- 
gesting cartoons, telling managing editors how, buy- 
ing an occasional paper for his chief, reporting a ball 
game or a convention, making a speech, trading in 
real estate on his own account, eating his lunch at 
the Dutchman’s sawdust kitchen under Brooklyn 
Bridge, or at Sherry’s, Brisbane seems at the peak of 
his productive life. 

Hearst himself is 61, but there is no sign of age 
in his work. Down at a Florida resort he finds time 
this winter to write for his newspapers in the same 
old familiar vein. The amount of business that Hearst 
gets through in a week is simply unbelievable when 
recounted. And the man says of himself that he is 
“naturally lazy.” The real Hearst, when you get to 
him, is a hustler of the first class, a big boy at heart, 
alive to many of the most interesting things in life. 

Frank A. Munsey is 70, and Cyrus H. K. Curtis is 
74, and certainly metropolitan journalism knows that 
this team of youngsters is hot on the job. Munsey 
works like a steam engine. We sée him often at lunch 
at the Hardware ‘Club. He is talking business, not 
excitedly, but earnestly. We believe Curtis takes more 
leisure, but that his hand is guiding no one doubts. 

Out on the Pacific Coast “Bob” Paine, editorial 
genius of the Scripps Organization Since the or- 
ganization of the Cleveland Press, the background 
creator of the United Press Associations and the 
Newspaper Enterprise Association, and goodness 
knows how many newspaper careers, is now at work 
in his 68th year, creating a new feature-news service, 
carrying editorials with “teeth” in ’em, stuff truly 
typical of the Scripps idea through more than a quar- 
ter of a century. “Bob” Paine is just a kid in his 
writing, and hundreds of editorial men bathe regu- 
larly at his inspirational fount. 

No one can say that Adolph Ochs has relaxed at 
66, or that Rollo Ogden at 68 fails to keep abreast of 
life’s important interests. 

Frank Crane, in his 63rd year, has just doubled 
his editorial: productivity, and in his new association 
with Clinton T. Brainard, himself on the edge of 60, 
has many times manifolded his reading audience. 

In the South'we think of Major Edward B. Stahl- 
man, born in September, 1843, and today the leading 
spirit of the Nashville Banner, a national journalistic 


- influence and an expert as well in railroad affairs. 


John Alden, at 64, writes Brooklyn Eagle editorials 
and poetry, which breathe youth and vigor. 

Nothing ‘antique about young MichelsH. De Young, | 
75, who carries’ on the business of the San Francisco 
Chronicle with an enthusiasm that would do Credit | 
to a man in his forties, daily touching every depart-_ 
ment and wielding national influence. F 

Such a galaxy of sprightly, gay, nimble ‘press fig- | 
ures, between the ages of 60 and 70, crowd the mind | 
that this statement threatens to take the form of a 
Who's Who in America. They keep young who:think © 
in the terms of youth, and the newspaper pace is t00 
fast, the spirit of America too hot and flowing to | 
permit of control by tired, irritable or cynical old- 
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PERSONAL 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, JR.; general 
manager, Des Moines (la.) Capital 
and Mrs. Young, will start-April 20 on a 


trip to Galifornia and other Pacific Coast 
states. Mr..Young was graduated from 
Los Angeles public:-schools and plans to 
renew acquaintances of 20 years ago. 

Karl A’ Bickel, president of the United 
Press Association will be one of the 
speakers at the annual Journalism Week 
at the University-of Missouri, May 13. 

Louis Wiley, ‘business manager, New 
York Times, spoke before students of 
Syracuse University, Feb. 22; on “The 
Daily Newspaper.” “On Feb. 23, he ad- 
dressed the Temple Club of Rochester, 
N..Y. on “Some Newspaper Impressions.” 

Frank G. Huntress, president of the San 
Antonio (Tex.): Express, was presented 
a limousine by the board of directors of 
the Express Publishing Company on 
Feb. 24, his birthday. Huntress has been 
connected with the Express for 40 years. 

Mr. and ‘Mrs.. William Randolph 
Hearst, have returned from Palm 
Beach, Fla., where: they have been for 
several ‘weeks. Mr. Hearst has pur- 
chased a residence lot on the two mile 
ocean frontage of the Richard Croker 
property, and will build a permanent 
home there. 

_ Walter Sammis, New York Times, ad- 
dressed the Publicity Club of Holyoke, 
Mass., Feb. 25. 

George Parker, editorial chief of the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers is in New 
York this week on ‘business. 

Carroll Shaffer, general manager of 
the ‘Chicago Evening Post: has been 
named chairman of a committee repre- 
senting the Indiana Society of Chicago 
ii a movement to preserve the Indiana 
dunes as a state park. 

Former Senator’ Gilbert M. Hitchcock, 
publisher of the Omaha (Neb.) World- 
Herald, was the speaker of the evening at 
the automobile “Dealers Frolic” at the 
Hotel Fontenelle, Feb. 23, held in con- 
nection with the Omaha Automobile 


Show. 


A. H. Bowman, publisher of the Evan- 
ston (Iil.) News-Index is rapidly recoy- 
ering from an- operation. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 
WALTER E.- DOUGLAS, classified 


t advertising manager of the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Times-Hérald, has been 
named classified. advertising manager of 

| the Baltimore (Md.) News. Herbert W. 
Klink, formerly classified manager of the 
Harrisburg (Pa.) Telegraph, will be as- 
sistant manager. 


T..O. Huckle, advertising manager of 
the Ypsilanti (Mich.) Press, is spending 
a week in Chicago after. attending the 
convention of the Michigan League of 
Home Dailies in Grand Rapids. 

John A. Muehling, treasurer and busi- 
mess manager of the Manchester (N. H.) 
Union and Leader, is spending a month’s 
Vacation. at. winter resorts in the South. - 

Paul Howard, advertising representa- 
tive in New York of the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce, has recovered from a seri- 
ous attack of pneumonia. 

Miss Hilary Harrison has rejoined the 
advertising department of the San Antonio 
Express. 


M. S. Lunn has been appointed circu- 
lation manager of the Boston American. 

EF. Willis Gould, formerly with the 
Tacoma (Wash.) News Tribune and 
later with the Andrew Cone Advertising 
Agency in New York, has been made 
advertising and business manager of the 
Tacoma Daily Ledger. Mr. Gould was 
od employed by the News Tribune in 


John H. Black, formerly advertising 
manager of the Milwaukee Sunday Tele- 
gram, has been appointed advertising di- 
rector of that newspaper and of the Wis- 
_consin News. Mr. Black at one time was 
the. publisher of the Ford Car Trade 
eel. 


Editor & Publisher 


J. N. Morency, formerly with the Chi- 
cago office of the New York World, has 
joined the Chicago advertising staff of 
the New York Journal. 

John George Mulder, who, has been for 
the last 4 years on the advertising staff 
of La Prensa, New York Spanish daily 
newspaper, has joined the New York 
Daily News. 

Howard W. Robins; formerly merchan- 
dising manager. of the New York Ameri- 
can, has been appointed general manager 
of the Barnsdall Tripoli Products Cor- 
poration, New York. 

Noah G. Stiles, for the last 8 years with 
William T. Mullally, Inc., New York, has 
joined the financial advertising depart- 
ment of the New York Evening Post. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


ILLIAM BULOW, for fifteen years 

a member of the art staff of the 
Chicago Herald. and Examiner, last week 
was granted a license to practice law. 
Mr. Bulow says he took up the study of 
law only as a diversion and will continue 
work as an artist. 

Jay ‘Hiouse, columnist. of the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger and ‘Néw York Post, 
was given a dinner and party in the Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, last 
week ‘by contributors to his column. 

John B. Stoll, 80, for years a promi- 
nent Democratic editor of Indiana, is 
now conducting a column “Olbserved and 
Noted” in the South Bend (Ind.) Tri- 
bune. He will be 81 March 13. 

Genevieve ‘Harris, motion picture critic 
for the Chicago Evening Post, is making 
an extensive tour of Europe. ‘She ex- 
pects to return in the spring. 

Charles S. Cantwell thas resigned as 
telegraph editor of the Ogdensburg (N. 
Y.) Republican-Journal to join the Belle- 
ville (Ill.) News-Democrat. ‘Clarence 
Housman, sporting editor of Republican- 
Journal, will succeed Mr. Cantwell. 

E. B. Brown, editor, Auburn ( Wash.) 
Globe-Republican, has returned from an 
extended trip to the ‘Hawaiian Islands. 
Mrs. ‘Brown, who accompanied him on 


the cruise, will not return for several 
weeks. 
George Scherck has left the sports 


staff, Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelligencer, 
to join the C. B. Bitting Advertising 
Agency, Haas Building, Los Angeles, ‘Cal. 

Frank Willard, who draws the comic 
strip, “Moon Mullins,” for the Chicago 
Tribune, with’ Mrs. Willard and their 
baby, is vacationing in Florida. 

Rev. Gardner A. MacWhorter, former- 
ly religious editor of the Chicago Tri- 
bune, was recently appointed to the Epis- 
copal city missions staff of Chicago. 

Keith Preston, conductor of the “Hit 
or ‘Miss” column of the ‘Chicago Daily 
News, made a 6-word speech at a recent 
dinner of more than 100 contributors. 


Herman ‘Devries, music critic of the 
Chicago Evening American, recently pre- 
sented for the first time his composition 
“Suite ‘D’Orient” at the Chicago Theater. 
It was played ‘by an orchestra of 40 
pieces. 

Ned ‘C. Record has been made sporting 
editor of the Fort Worth (Tex.) Star- 
Telegram. He has ‘been city hall re- 
porter for 2 years. 

Glenn Griswold, managing editor, Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce, was in Wash- 
ington last week on a business trip. 

Bob Becker, editor of “Woods and 
Waters” of The Chicago Tribune, has 
returned from a -trip to Florida. 

Miss. Margaret ‘Norris, formerly feature 
writer on the Chicago Evening Journal, 
now is doing free lance work in New 
York. 

Ralph Pinkerton, a graduate of the 
University of Washington School of 
Journalism, has joined the staff of the 
Blaine (Wash.) Journal, with which the 
Blaine Press was recently consolidated. 

‘Miss Leona Fay, society reporter on 
the Scranton (Pa.) Times is ill at her 
home. 

Nathaniel Dodge, cartoonist with the 
Manchester (N.'H.) Leader is in Chicago 
where he attended the first national meet- 
ing of the alumni of Dartmouth College. 
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For seven~and 
a half *.yrea:r-sy 
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as carrrer. Then 
as he puts it, the 
“felt the call’ to 
become a teacher 


of 


and went-to 
South Columbus, 
Ind., where he 
Swwney D. Lone taught normal 


school for a year. 
While there he received a telegram from 
the Eagle management, asking him to re- 
turn to their employ. He accepted and 
entered the city circulation. department. 

Just after the Spanish-American war, 
he was appointed city circulation man- 
ager. Subscribers who had bought the 
Eagle to get the war news began to give 
up their subscriptions. Long thought 
surely he would lose his job. But en- 
ergetic work on his part soon brought 
back old subscribers and added many new 
ones. 

When Marcellus Murdock, now pub- 
lisher of the Eagle, became business man- 
ager, he immediately named Long his 
circulation manager. This was in 1907. 
Five years later, Long was appointed 
to his present position of business man- 
ager. That same year he was elected 
president of the International Circulation 
Managers’ Association. 


John W. Nagle, for the last 14 years 
engaged in newspaper work in Duluth as 
reporter, editorial writer, and managing 
editor of the News Tribune, and in St. 
Paul as legislative writer for the Pioneer 
Press, has’ gone to ‘Chicago, where he will 
take up publicity and advertising work. 

Harry. Hansen, literary editor of the 
Chicago Daily News, last weel started.a 
series of weekly radio talks on books and 
authors from the Daily News radio sta- 
tion WMAQ. : : 

Thomas O’*Halloran, who has -been in 
the music business for several years: since 
giving wp newspaper: work, is back on the 
Philadelphia Public-Ledger as re-write 
man, 

William Wilson, who- resigned a posi- 
tion, in the City Solicitor’s office with the 
change in administration has returned to 
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the reportorial staff of the Philadelphia 
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the’ Rockford. (Ill.) Register-Gazette. 
have’ beer commissioned lieutenants in 
the army. reserve corps. Arthur Parlee, 
classified solicitor, has also ‘heen com- 


missioned a lieutenant. 

Mrs. W. D. Bedilion is a new member 
of the reportorial staff of the Mariette 
(O.): Times. 

Louis Wilgarde reporter on the Phila- 
delphia North American has been made 
assistant day city editor. 

FE. A. Moynihan, editor of the Maren- 
go (la.) Republican, is recovering from 
a recent operation for appendicitis. 

Thomas Alexander Boyd, former lit- 
erary editor of the St. Paul Daily News 
and author of the novel “Through the 
Wheat,” has returned to St. Paul from 
France and is writing short stories, 4 of 
which will appear in Scribner’s, 

Miss Lillian S. Ainsworth, associate 
editor of the Concord (N. H-) ‘Monitor 
has resigned to become associate editor 
of the Granite Monthly, a magazine pub- 
lished in that city. Miss Ainsworth, be- 
fore coming to ‘Concord, ~was society 
editor of the Manchester (N. H.) Mirror. 

Victor P. O’Keefe of the Mt. Vernon 
(N. Y.) Argus spent the last week end 
with his parents in Wilmington. He 
called on the staff of Every Evening, with 
which he was formerly connected. 

Miss Geraldine Blume, society editor 
on the Marietta (O.) Times, is back to 
work after being absent for two weeks 
because of the illness of her mother, 

Miss Muriel DeVacchis, a member of 
the local staff. of the Wilmington (Del.) 
Every Evening, underwent an operation 
recently at the Delaware Hospital. 

Thomas C. Hill, a member of the local 
staff of the Wilmington (‘Del.) Journal, 
was injured recently when hit by an auto- 
mobile. 

Ailbe Smith, telegraph editor of the 
Marietta (O.) Times has resumed work 
after a week’s illness. 

Fred L. Bagby, editorial department 
Salt Lake City Telegram and former 
editor, Utah Labor \News, and -Mrs. Bag- 
by are parents of a son, 

Mrs. Marie ‘Conger has resigned: her 
position as assistant society editor of the 
Evanston (Ill.) News Index. 

John Scott, managing editor of Mon- 
treal Gazette, returned recently from a 
visit to London where he went-to arrange 
improved news service. ‘He expects to 


“T believe our clientele will use the 


Haskin Service more and more ‘as 


Conk 


the months go on, especially if you 
keep up the good service which you 
have been rendering in the past. 


GLADFELTER 


General Manager 


‘The Louisville Herald 


ee 
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return to England in a few months to 
complete arrangements. 

Louis F. Dow, editorial writer of the 
Burlington (Vt.) News, is ill at his 
home. 

J. L. Southwick, editor of the Burling- 
ton (Vt.) Free Press, has discontinued 
work for a time, owing to illness. He 
has been on the staff of the Free Press 
for 28 years, during the greater part of 
which he has been chief editorial writer. 

Ed ‘Cunningham, Boston Herald, Ted 
Murphy, Telegram, Jack Malaney, Post, 
and Fred Lane, American, are Boston 
sporting writers with the Boston Amer- 
ican league team in Spring training at 
San Antonio, Tex. ‘Mel Webb of the 
Boston Globe will arrive at San An- 
tonio, March 1. 

John Beckwith, cartoonist on the Lynn 
(Mass.) Item, has been selected as in- 
structor for a class in cartoon drawing 
at the Lynn Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation. 

Alan (Dale, dramatic critic, New York 
American underwent an operation, [Feb. 
26, in Roosevelt Hospital, New York. 

Will Hollingsworth, former art critic 
of the Chicago Evening American, is ex- 
hibiting a collection of his paintings at 
a Chicago art gallery. 

Luther Harrison, former editor of 
weekly and daily newspapers in Wewoka, 
Ada and Holdenville, Okla., is now an 
editorial writer on the Oklahoma ‘City 
Oklahoman. 

Clarence. R. ‘Mooney, city editor, 
Salina (Kan.) Journal is the new editor 
and manager of a Democratic weekly 
paper to be started in Salina this month. 

William E. Johnston, cartoonist on the 
Boston Telegram, has resumed his duties 
after a two weeks’ illness. 

Arthur G. Staples, editor, Lewiston 
(Me.) Evening Journal, is the author of 
a new book recently published, “The 
Inner Man.” It contains “biographical 
sketches of men active in Maine affairs. 

Floyd McCracken, city editor of the 
Tacoma (Wash.) Ledger, has. resigned 
to go to Los Angeles, ‘Cal., where he 
will enter the laundry business. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


ARL SCHRIFTGIESSER, from 

- staff, Boston Post, to Boston Tran- 
script as feature writer for the magazine 
section. 

Richard O. Shaffer, from sporting edi- 
tor, Hagerstown (Md.) Herald, to city 
hall reporter, Baltimore American. 

John Watt, from Lima (O.) News, to 
police reporter, Springfield (O.) News. 

Clyde Timblin, from city hall reporter, 
Marietta (O.) Times, to Huntington 
(W. Va.) Advertiser staff. 

Elizabeth Hobart, from reference room, 
(Chicago Herald and Examiner, to Chi- 
cago Evening Post. 

George H. Blake, from Ogle County 
(1ll.) Republican, to editorial staff, Rock- 
ford (Ill.) Register-Gazette. 


MARRIED 


RTHUR HAGEN one of the publish- 

ers of the Hoboken (N. J.) Jersey 
Observer, to Miss Elizabeth Malone of 
Louisville, Ky., in New York Feb. 16. 

William P. Young, connected with the 
Poster Advertising Service, Chicago, to 
Miss Jessie Reed of the Ziegfeld Follies, 
in Waukegan, Ill., Feb. 24. Mr, Young 
was at one time on the staff of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 

George Scherck, formerly assistant 
sports editor of the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer, now with a Los Angeles advertis- 
ing agency, to Miss Grace Cowan, news- 
paper woman of Seattle. 

William M. Mahoney, pressman on the 
Boston Globe to Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Craffey, Feb. 17. 

Joseph T. Labrum, sports writer on the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, to Miss Jane 
Schwab, Feb. 21, at St. Bede’s Chapel, 
University of Pennsylvania. They will 
spend their honeymoon in the South 
where Labrum will accompany the Phil- 
lies on their spring training trip. 
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ASSOCIATION CHIEFS 


W F. HILL, editor and publisher 
* of the ‘Westmoreland (Kan.) 
Recorder, who was a short while ago 
unanimously 
for 1924 of the 
Kansas Editorial 
Association, pur- 
chased his news- 
paper in 1899 and 
has been actively 
engaged in its 
publication ever 
since. The Re- 
corder has always 
been the principal 
county newspaper 
in Pottawatomie, 
a northeastern 
county. 

Six years ago, 
Mr. Hill pur- 
chased the Westmoreland Signal and con- 
solidated it with the Recorder and now 
has the only newspaper published at the 
county seat. 

In 1918, Hill was elected on the Repub- 
lican ticket to represent his county in the 
legislature and has been returned at each 
election since that time. 


W. F. HILr 


James Brittle Piland, Associated Press 
operator for the Bozeman  (Mont.) 
Chronicle, to Miss Mildred McConville 
of Bozeman. 


WITH THE ADVERTISERS 


REMIER COMPANY, of Cleveland, 

recently elected Benjamin H. Noyes, 
formerly connected with the advertising 
department of the National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton, O., president. Asso- 
ciated with the company in its re- 
organization are James W. O”’Meara, for- 
merly of the William H. Rankin Com- 
pany; George W. Kinzel, formerly ad- 
vertising manager and assistant sales 
manager for the Cleveland Products 
Company, and more recently connected 
with the Applied Direct Advertising Di- 
vision of the Caxton Company; J. Dean 
Halliday, of the promotion department of 
the Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
and formerly advertising manager of the 
Japan Advertiser, Tokyo, and now serv- 
ice director of the Premier Press. Mr. 
Noyes was at one time special field rep- 
resentative of the United Typothete of 
America. 


Professor Earl Jay Glade, of the busi- 
ness department of the University of 
Utah, 'Salt Lake City, has joined the staff 
of the L. S. Gillham Company, of Salt 
Lake City, as manager of the firm’s di- 
rect advertising department. Professor 
Glade is editor and publisher of the Inter- 
Mountain Retailer. 

Frederick O. Schubert, formerly on the 
promotion staff of the American News 
Company, New York, and more recently 
with Doubleday, Page & Company, New 
York, has joined the advertising depart- 
ment of the Public Service Cup Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, manufacturer of Lily 
Cups. 

G. C. Jefferson has joined the Mans- 
field Tire & Rubber Company, Mansfield, 
O., as advertising manager, effective 
March 1. Mr. Jefferson was formerly 
space buyer at the South Bend, Ind., of- 
fice of Dorrance, Sullivan & Co., and was 
transferred to that agency’s New York 
office, when the South Bend office was 
closed. 

Harold F. Grundy, formerly with the 
Philadelphia North American, and the 
New York office of the Thomas Cusack 
‘Company, has joined the sales force of 
the Philadelphia office of the Reuben H. 
Donnelley ‘Corporation. 

Charles A. Stinson, president of 
Gatchel & Manning, photo-engravers, 
Philadelphia, was honored at a dinner 
given on the occasion of his 50th birth- 
day by the Poor Richard Club of Phila- 
delphia. ‘Mr. Stinson was president of 
the club last year. 


O. J. Rohde has become president and 


» York. 


general manager of the Torrington Com- 
pany of Delaware, electric vacuum cleaner 
manufacturer, with headquarters at New 
Mr. Rohde was recently vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Wire Wheel Corporation of America at 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


IN THE AGENCY FIELD 


YVILLIAM S. CLIFFORD, formerly 

with the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, has joined the 
copy staff of Louis H. Frohman, New 
York. 


Albert J. Slomanson has been appointed 
manager of the rate department of the 
Dorland Agency, Inc., New York. 

James iM. Segl, formerly associated 
with the advertising department of the 
R. M. Hollingshead Company, Camden, 
N. J., has joined the Commercial Adver- 
tising Service of Philadelphia. 

Allen L. Billingsley, former president 
of the American. Chamber of Economics, 
has joined Fuller & Smith, Cleveland. 

Walter Goodnow, formerly with the 
Chicago office of Green, Fulton & Cun- 
ningham, and more recently advertising 
director of the Orange Crush Company, 
Chicago, has joined Fuller & Smith, 
Cleveland. 

Leon Kelley has joined the staff of 
Hewitt, Gannon & '‘Co., Inc., New York. 

Albert W. Barker, who has been en- 
gaged in free lance copy work, has in- 
corporated under the name of Barker, In- 
corporated, with offices in Chicago. He 
was formerly with the copy staff of the 
McJunkin Advertising Company, Chicago. 

Paul Harold has been placed in charge 
of the Boston office of Albert Frank & 


Easter Is 


Co., Inc. New York. He was formerly 
with Doremus & \Co. 


George W. Scott, formerly head of the 
automobile section of the Newark (N. J.) 
Ledger, has joined’ the sales promotion 
department of the John G. Krueger 
Agency, Newark. 


S. B. Picken, formerly eastern man- 
ager for the ‘Norris Patterson Adver- 
tising Agency at ‘Montreal, has left that 
position to take over new duties with 
the ‘Canadian Advertising “Agency, Ltd. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 


LGORN-SEYMOUR COMPANY 

has been appointed national advertis- 
ing representative for the La Porte 
(Ind), Herald. 


Associated ‘Business Papers, Inc., an- 
nounce the election to membership of 
Metal Industry, 99 John street, Palmer 
H. Langdon, publisher.. 


Thomas F. Clark Company, publishers’ 
representative, has been appointed na- 
tional advertising representative for the 
Pierre (S. D.) Dakotan. 


‘Charles D. Chapman, II, has joined the 
New York soliciting force of Powers & 
Stone, Inc. He has been connected with 
the Westinghouse Electric Company, New 
York, and acted in the capacity of vice- 
president and advertising manager of the 
Equinox Mountain Spring, Inc., and the 
Equinox Products Company of New York 
and Vermont. 


Ralph W. Mitchell has been appointed 
representative in the Kansas City terri- 
tory for the Sioux City (la.) Tribune 
and the Sioux Falls (S, D.) Press. _ 


April 20 


It is not a bit too early for advertising man- 
agers to plan for special church copy for the 


Saturday before Easter. 


Best results will be 


obtained both for the publisher and the ad- 
vertiser if definite plans are made to help the 
churches get largest results from the space 


they are asked to buy. 


Constructive display 


advertisements instead of mere advertisements 
of the time of service will help reach the 
millions of men who go to no church, even on 


Easter. 


Why not be the paper in your town to start 
a “Go-to-church” campaign heading up at 
Easter? It would be a good thing for the 
town—and a good thing for your paper. 


If you care to buy copy, Series No. 3 is a 
group of fifty-two ads of 250 words each, that 
can be used by one church or a group of 


churches. 


Proofs on request to Herbert H. 


Smith, 518 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, 


Pa, 


CHURCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


A. A. C. W. 


AUTOMOBILE 
FEATURES 
The Big Things in 
Motoring 
Written in a Big Way 


Write for specimens 


The Ullman Feature Service 
Home Life Building 
Washington, D. C. 


READING 


CARPENTER 
IS 


SEEING 
THE WORLD 


CARPENTER’S 
WORLD TRAVELS 


Washington D. C. 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


EVENING TIMES 
MORNING SUN 
SUNDAY SUN-TIMES 
They cover South Central Ohio 
Completely. 
Foreign Representative 
ROBERT E. WARD, INC. 


| 5 Se. Wabash Ave. $01 Fitth Ave. 
Chicago New York 


FINING 
PRESS 
SYNDICATE 


1161 Arcade Building, St. Louis 


Features * Editorials * Specials 
Unusual, Illustrated Features 
for Every Holiday 
Expansion Plans Now in 
Preparation. 

Standard in Every Respect. 


: Los Angeles, Calif. 
tained 28,47 Daily Average Circulation. 
Sworn Government Statement, Six Months 
tnding March 81, 1923, 166,800 Daily. Six 
fonths Ending Sept. 380, 1022, 145,958 
Daily. Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
fon, 20,847. 


TT COVERS THE FIELD COMPLETELY 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
LL. W. Moloney, 004 Times Bidg., Mew York. 
Legan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bldg., 6 
Michigan Ave., Chi 


Editor 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


REER (S. C.) Citizen, a weekly, pub- 

lished by P. W. Smith, has been sold 
to J. T. Fain, publisher of the Sun and 
Citizen at Spartanburg. J. N. Benton, 
for 10 years managing editor of the Eve- 
ning Herald at Rock Hill, will be in ac- 
tive charge of the Greer paper, as editor 
and manager. 

Claude Kruzan, former publisher of 
the Tower Hill (Ind.) Times, and Le 
Roy Kurtz, former Shelbyville, I1l., lino- 
type operator, have purchased the Rens- 
selaer (Ind.) Democrat. Charles E. 
Lohr is associated with them in the ven- 
ture. 

Jedd P. Fuller, former publisher, Pa- 
cific Builder and Engineer, Seattle, Wash., 
has ‘bought the Bremerton (Wash.) 
American from Dave B. Pyle, and has 
changed the name of the publication to 
Kitsap American, in order to locate it 
geographically ‘and to identify the Ameri- 
can with the entire county. Jessie Wat- 
son has been made news editor and Henry 
Lyon business manager. 

T. J. Cullen has sold the Centralia 
(Wash.) Sunday Tribune to Douglas 
Mullarky, former owner and publisher, 
Redmond (Ore.) Spokesman. 

Ashton (la.) Leader, after being sus- 
pended for several weeks, has again made 
its appearance, with the name of iC. D. 
Tresenriter on the masthead. Moses W. 
Porter sold out on account of failing 
health. 

Lou E. Wenham has sold Vashon 
Island (Wash.) News-Record to Herbert 
S. and Winifred ‘(B. Baker. 

William Roderick Arkoll, co-owner of 
the Okeechobee (Miss.) News, has pur- 
chased the Inverness (Fla.) Citrus Coun- 


-ty Chronicle. 


Mrs. Elizabeth J. Goodsell has taken 
the place of her husband, the late C, E. 
Goodsell, as publisher and business mana- 
ger, Chelan (Wash.) Leader. Henry S. 
Hurd has been made managing editor 
and Miss Rose St. Luise, reporter. 

Dr. J. G. Sandidge, of Mulberry, Kan., 
has purchased at receiver’s sale Mulberry 
Independent, which was sold when C. E. 
Hill, publisher, went: into bankruptcy. 
The price was announced as $6,790. 

Mack Stanton, former editor and own- 
er of the Mound Valley (Kan.) Journal, 
and later publisher of a Lathrop, Mo., 
newspaper, has purchased a half-interest 
in the Baxter Springs (Kan.) Citizen. 
W. H. Woodhouse former owner of half- 
interest with A. E. Pfemmer, sold his 
interest to Mr. Stanton. 

Thomas Daniel, veteran ‘Missouri pub- 
lisher, has sold the ‘Montrose (Mo.) 
Tidings to Arthur F. (Drake, who sev- 
eral months ago sold his Jasper (Mo.) 
News to C. K. Kennedy. Mr. ‘Daniel, 
who also owned the Rockville (Mo.) 
News will retain that paper. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


GNACIO E. LOZANO, publisher of 

La Prensa, morning Spanish language 
daily at San Antonio, Tex., has taken 
out a $15,000 building permit for re- 
modeling and enlargement of his plant. 
The present two-story building will be 
increased to three. La Prensa on Feb. 13 
observed its 11th anniversary. 

Linographs have been installed recently 
by Dorr Tressler, of the Wilsonville 
(Neb.) Review, and H. H. McCoy, of 
the Orleans (Neb.) Chronicle, 

Westwood (N. J.) News has moved to 
new offices at 14 Madison avenue, West- 
wood. 

Greenville (Tex.) Messenger is now 
housed in its own building, a 2-story 
brick structure, near the heart of the 
business district. J. A. Phillips is editor 
and owner of the paper, which was estab- 
lished 25 years ago. 

Middleport (N. Y.) Niagara Herald 
has moved into its new home at Main and 
Mill streets, occupying the entire building. 


SUSPENSIONS 


RAvip CITY (S. D.) Evening Guide. 
Yarmouth (N. S.) Times. 
Scranton (N. D.) Herald. 
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WEEK’S CLEVER PRESS FLASHES 


An: astronomer says that 6 moons re- 


volve around the earth. Before prohibi- 
tion, only two moons rose o’er the city. 
—Birmingham A ge-Herald. 


Rather than have polar exploration suf- 
fer a setback, why shouldn’t the generous 
Mr. Doheny come forward and finance 
that naval expedition? They says there’s 
eH up there, anyway.—Tuscaloosa (Ala.) 
News. 


Bad grammar don’t sound very good, 
but it don’t seem t’ hold anybuddy back. 
Say it any ole way ’cept with onions.— 
Abe Martin, Indianapolis News. 


They may not “quit under fire,” and 
yet, some may ‘find the place “too hot to 
hold them.”—Atlanta Constitution. 


Some women neither love nor fear 
their husbands, and others dress sensibly. 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Somebody announces that “whiskers 
threaten to come back.” They make that 
threat eternally, and if it wasn’t for 
razors they'd make good.—Cleveland Plain 


Dealer. 


Next to being a Doheny or a Sinclair, 
what’s the matter with publishing a news- 
paper in Denver ?—New York World. 
She had it bobbed and thinks it great, 
It made an awful change in Kate; 

She says the shingle feels so swell, 
But just the same it looks likell. 
—C. M. K., in Chicago Tribune. 

Little did Calvin Coolidge think when 
he was sworn into office by the light of 
an oil lamp —New York World. 

Germany’s (Government has appointed 
an official teller of fairy stories. 

We don’t appoint them here. 
them.—Toledo (O.) Blade. 

German Government must pay $1,000,- 
000 to settle Lusitania claims, but they 
needn’t issue any medals commemorating 
the event if they don’t want to.—Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 

Still there is no lady’s hat in the Presi- 
dential ring. Probably they are all wait- 
ing for the new‘spring styles—New York 
American. 

How blatant hush money ‘becomes when 
it stops hushing.—Detroit News. 

Taking off the lid these days seems to 
stir wp turmoil and tumult, whether it be 
Tut’s or Teapot’s.—Birmingham (Ala.) 
A ge-Herald. 

“The truth 


We elect 


about oii.” “The truth 


about prohibition.” “The truth about 
coffee.” “The truth about Doheny.” 
“The truth about Spiritualism.” “The 


truth about measles.” Poor old lie, with 
so much truth to catch up with!—Boston 
Transcript. 

The passing of the corkscrew left us 
plenty of substitute synonyms for crook- 
edness. —San Francisco Chronicle. 

A splendid way to raise revenue would 
be to tax all anecdotes over 21 years old. 
—Baton Rouge (La.) News. 

Back in the old days they made hide- 
ously garish things, but they didn’t have 
wit enough to call them sport models.— 
Baltimore Evening Sun. 

Jim Quimby was talking to the editor 
about the big tree of Wheatland and told 
the editor “To think of the mighty oak— 
it was once a little nut like you.”— 
Queenstown News. 

Democracy has its faults, of course, 
but, on the whole, it seems preferable to 
an oiligarchy—St. Louis Post-Despatch. 

He gets my goat, 
Does Jerry King; 

He always says, 
“How’s everything?” 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

The story is told of a rich oil operator 
who got mad at a Kansas newspaper man 
and paid him $26,000 for his newspaper 
just to get him out of business and to 
run the paper the way he wanted it run. 
“Tf there is anyone else like that we’d 
like the job of making him mad,” offers 
Lou Valentine in the Clay Center Times. 
“We'll guarantee to do a good job.”— 
Kansas City Star. 
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Get the 1923 popu- 
lation figures for 
Detroit—then you'll 
know why the 


DETROIT TIMES 


is over 200,000 daily 
and over 210,000 
Sunday. 


1920 census figures 
are ‘“moth-eaten.” 


170 
Pages 


Every department store in Des 
Moines, individually and collect- 


‘ ively, used more space in The 


Des Moines Capital in 1923 than 
was used in any other Des 
Moines newspaper. The excess 
in favor of the Capital amounted 
to 170 pages. 


THE DES MOINES CAPITAL 
Lafayette Young, Publisher 


Special Representatives: 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. - 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco 


IN NEW ORLEANS NOW 
IT’S THE STATES 


Largest afternoon city circulation. 


Largest afternoon circulation in New 
Orleans trading territory. 


Total daily over 52,600 
Total Sunday over 177,000 


1922 advertising gain, 1,025,432 agate 
lines. 


Greatest record in the South. 


Get complete information on New 
Orleans situation before deciding on 
advertising campaign. 


Represented by 


JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 


Chicago, Atlanta, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, San Francisco 


and 


Ss. C. BECKWITH 


SPECIAL AGENCY 
NEW YORK CITY 


Utah, Southern and East- 
ern Idaho, Eastern Nevada 
and Western Wyoming— 
the territory served by 


Salt Lake Tribune 


No other section of the country offers 
the advertiser the opportunity of prao- 


tically covering four states by using one 
newspaper. 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


The S. C. Beckwith 
Special Agency 


New York—Chicago—Detroit—St, 
—Kansas City—Atlanta 


PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE 
M. C. Morgensen & Co., 


Inc. 
Los Angeles—San Francisoo—Seattle 


Louis 
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AVERAGE. NET PAID 
CIRCULATION 
OF 


The Baltimore News 


For January 1924 
107,126 


The BALTIMORE NEWS 


Baltimore’s Oldest Evening Newspaper 


J. THOMAS LYONS 
Gen.: Mer. 


Vice-Pres., 


Ahead on 
its Merits 


Circulation and lineage 
increasing by leaps and 
bounds—news satisfac- 
tion — advertising re- 
sults. . These merit the 
growth of newspapers. 
It’s the answer for the 
continued great growth 


The Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Daily Argus 
D 


The New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Standard Star 


\Vrite for information, how to cover 
this ric 


h field. 
WESTCHESTER: NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


T.. Harold: Forbes New Rochelle 


The New York: World 


Detroit News 
Boston Globe 


San Francisco Chronicle 


Head. the list of Sixty of 
America’s Leading Papers 
That Publish the Weekly 
Feature Interviews 
of the 


U.P. C. NEWS SERVICE, INC. 


A Feature Endorsed By. Such 
Newspapers Has Proved Its 
Value 
Edward F. Roberts, Editorial Director 
243 West 39th St., New York 


FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE 
CheLe; ra Reorld. 
The World and the Eve- 
ning World. have a. com- 
bined circulation daily, of 
650,000 for $1.20 per agate 
line gross, subject to con- 
tract discounts. They carry 
more high class dry goods 
advertising; are read by 
more jobbers, department 
and® chain: .store buyers, and 
by; more retailers; offer 
emore circulation’ per dollar 
and a more concentrated 
circulation; a reader and a 
dealer influence more local- 
ized than any other morn- 
ing and evening combination. 

Advertise in Newspapers 

by the Year 


The EGA Torin 


| Pulitzer Building, New. York 
aller’s Buflding, F 
Chicago ' 


‘ord Building, 
Detroit 
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ASSOCIATIONS 
We HOUSE CORRESPOND- 


ENTS. ASSOCIATION at their, 


annual meeting recently, elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Isaac Gregg, New York 
Sun, president; George E. Durno, Inter- 
national News Service, vice-president ; 
Ernest A. Knorr, Central News, secre- 
tary-treasurer; E. Ross Bartley, Associ- 
ated Press, and James Ring, of the Wash- 
ington Times, members of the board. 
Homer Johnson, International News Reel, 
was selected official photographer. The 
annual banquet will be held on March 12. 

New York Business Publishers 
Association and the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers announces the start of a 
new class in Industrial Publishing March 
1, extending over a period of 30 weeks. 
The first half will be covered during the 
spring and the second half during the 
fall. Meetings will be held once a week 
from -4.30 to 5.30 o'clock, Fridays, at 
one of the mid-town publishing clubs. 

Legislative Correspondents Asso- 
ciation, Albany, N. Y., gave a dinner 
Feb. 22 in honor of Frederick Wose, po- 
litical writer and legislative correspondent 
at Albany for 30 years. Wose began 
newspaper work on the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Post, but soon came to Albany and has 
been connected with the New York 
World. He retired from newspaper work 
this year and has charge of the compila- 
tion of the legislative index and record. 

Junior Advertising Club of New 
York was addressed Feb. .21,. by 
Huber Hoge, of Huber Hoge, Inc., on 
“Selling Class to the Mass.” 

Texas Daily Press League, meeting 
at Dallas, Tex., Feb. 20, selected Ama- 
rillo, Tex., as the next meeting place, 
June 16, 17 and 18, and appointed Lowry 
Martin of the Corsicana Sun as the 


. league’s delegate to the London advertis- 


ing convention. Resolutions adopted in- 


cluded: indorsemert of the Texas Cen- . 


tennial movement and appreciation of the 
action. of the Postoffice Department of 
elevating certain newspaper mail to first 
class. On moticn of C. E. Palmer of the 
Texarkana Four States Press, president 
of the league, members went on record as 
pledging support to W. C. Edwards of 
the Denton Record-Chronicle, who is a 
candidate for Lieutenant Governor of the 
State. Those at the meeting included: 
Harry Warner of the Paris News, Sher- 
wood Spotts of the Bonham Favorite, D. 
W. Campbell of the Millsboro Mirror, 
Hugh Lane of the Marshall News, Otis 
Poole of the Cleburne Review, C. W. 
Wilson of the Mineral Wells Index, W. 
C. Edwards of the Denton Record- 
Chronicle, C. E, Palmer of the Texarkana 
Four States Press, S. W. Papert, Dallas, 
manager of the advertising bureau ; Hous- 
ton Hart of the San Angelo Standard, 
Lindsey Nunn of the Amarillo News, 
Walter Murray of the Ranger Times, 
M. B. Hanks of the Abilene Reporter, 
K. K. Hooper of the Sherman Democrat, 
J. L. Greer of the Denison Herald and 
Lowry Martin of the Corsicana Sun. 


Baltimore (Md.) Advertising Club 
was addressed by W. Russell Green, sales 


manager, Charles E. Hires Company, 
Philadelphia, at the luncheon meeting 
Feb: 27. A meeting of the Direct Mail 


Advertising Department will be held at 
the club March 4. 

Woman’s Press Club of New York 
entertained 650 guests at luncheon, Hotel 
Astor, New York, Feb, 23, celebrating 
its 35th anniversary. Miss Amy Wren is 
president of the club. Mrs. Mary Ellen 
Wilson was chairman of the luncheon. 

Medill Journalists, a club of Medill 
Schoo! of Journalism students and active 
newspaper workers, elected Ollie Crouch- 
er, reporter on the Evanston (IIL) News- 
Index, president succeeding Oscar N. 
Tavlor, retired, at a dinner held recently. 
Richard Henry Little, conductor of “A 


Line o’ Type or Two” of the Chicago 
Tribune, was the principal speaker. 
Other speakers were Miss Antoinette 


Donnelly, beauty editor of the Tribune; 
Miss Mary King, Sunday editor of the 
Tribune: and Paul Watkins, city editor 
of the Evanston News-Index. 

New York State Circulation Man- 
agers Association is already arranging 
for its. spring. meeting which will be held 


in Rochester April 15 and 16.. Frank A. 
Roberts, Rochester Times Union, is chair* 
man of the program committee. Charles. 
H. Congdon, of the Waterton Times, is 
president of the association, and Alfred 
W. Cockerill, Utica Press, secretary. 

Kansas Press Association, follow- 
ing instructions of its executive commit- 
tee, will publish a rate book April 1, con- 
taining lineage rates of all member news- 
papers. O. W. Little, secretary of the 
association, is in charge. 

Pilgrim Publicity Association of 
Boston has’ launched a campaign of 
education along publicity lines, including 
all phases of church advertising. 

Kansas Democratic Press Associa- 
tion, meeting at Topeka, Feb. 22, voted 
to join the Kansas Press Association, and 
elected the following officers for 1924: 
Rk. E. Nye, president, Newton (Kan.) 
Journal, president; A. F. Hatton, West- 
phalia, vice-president; and C. R. Church- 
ill, Olathe, secretary and . treasurer. 


Denver Advertising Club has ap- 
pointed a committee under the chairman- 
ship of A, U. Mayfield to determine pub- 
licity methods by which Denver’s advan- 
tage as a jobbing center may be stressed 
throughout the city’s trade territory. 

Spokane Advertising Club to date 
has signed 4 members for the trip to 
London next July. G. W. Roche, adver- 
tising manager of the Spokane Chronicle, 
heads the delegation. Other members 
are: H. H. Hebert of Kemp & Hebert 
department store, W. B. Hoffman of 
Hoffman-Van Ausdale Piano Company, 
and R. J. Danson, attorney, 

Des Moines Press Club has taken to 
honoring the police force. Patrolman 
Al Wieland recently was presented 


with a gold medal, offered by the club. | 


for the most meritorious service in the 
police department during the past two 
years. Wieland, during 1923, rescued 
a 7-year old boy from drowning, cap- 
tured a yegg single handed and ar- 
rested a gunman. 


Des Moines Advertising Club lis- 
tened to an address delivered by L. 
R. Fairall of the Fairall-Battenfield 
advertising agency at the noon lun- 
cheon, Feb. 13. 


Portland (Ore.) Advertising Club 
has added 50 new members since Jan. 
1. Membership now totals 492. 


St. Paul Town Criers’ Club gave a 
costume: dance and party Feb. 18. 
Members were attired in costumes 
representing advertised products and 
prizes were awarded for good, bad 
and indifferent display advertising. 


Birmingham (Ala.) Press Club was 
reorganized at a meeting held Sunday 
afternoon, Feb. 24. A committee was ap- 
pointed to find permanent quarters for 
the association. The following officers 
were elected: Lewey Robinson, Birming- 
ham Post, president; Lane Carter, Bir- 
mingham News, vice-president; Vincent 
Townsend, Birmingham News, secretary 
and treasurer. Members present unani- 
mousaly elected Leon W. Friedman, in- 
dustrial reporter of the Birmingham 
News, adviser of the various committees. 

Birmingham, (Ala.) Advertising 
Club is making preparations to estab- 
lish a Better Business Bureau in Birming- 
ham, co-operating with the, national or- 
ganization. 

_ Medill Building and Loan Associa- 
tion, maintained by employees of the 
Chicago Tribune, recently paid. back . to 
the Tribune all of the $59,006 of the:elass 
D stock advanced by the Tribune Com- 
pany to start the association, 

Scranton (Pa.) Advertising Club is 
assisting in the organization of a Better 
Business Bureau in that city. It is also 
backing a Truth in Advertising campaign. 

Seattle Advertising Club has com- 
menced a drive to bring its. membership 
up to 1,000. 

Employing Printers Association of 
New York at a dinner, Hotel Astor, 
Feb. 25, adopted a resolution commending 
the reforms and economies effected in the 
Government Printing Office in Washing- 
ton, and approved the apprentice system 
for training employes as organized by the 
Public Printer, George H. Carter. ; 


Few. Papers—(If any)—surpass the 


TRENTON TIMES ; 


NEW JERSEY 
AS 
; nal 

A Food Medium 
A recent reader survey.indicates 
that among the housewives of 
the city our. Thursday Food 
Feature Department—upward of 
four . pages. devoted to food 
recipes and news and food ad- 


vertising —is the best feature 
carried by the Times 


(Circulation 36,493 Member A. B.. C,. 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 
Marlborough Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York Chicago 


The Washington Herald 


Largest Sunday Circulation 
Any Washington Paper. 


The Washington Herald — 


morning 
and 


The Washington Times 
evening ‘ A 


Largest Daily Circulation at 
attractive combination rate. 
Concentrate in'These Papers — 


G. Logan Payne ~ a 
Publisher and Gen. Mgr. 


A MARKET MAGNET 


Electrical Sales . 


Buffalo—where cheap electrical cur- 
rent rates, made possible by Niagara 
Falls power make electrical appliance 
selling easy when combined with judi-— 
cious newspaper advertising. All you 
need is the pulling power of the 
BUFFALO EVENING NEWS ALONE. 


A. B. C. Total Net Paid 119,754 Sep- 
tember 30, 1923 ' 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


Edward H. Butler 
Editor and Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH_ CO, 
National Representatives | 
Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, IL — 
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Frank S. Baker 
President 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 4 


Charles B. Welch — 
Editor and Gen. Mgr 


David J. Randall _ Ford, Parsons Co. 
341. Fifth Ave. 360 No.. Michigan Ay 
New York City - . Chicago, Illinois 
R. J. Bidwell & Co.» — 
San-| Francisco ,and_-Los,. Angeles, Cal 


TODAY 


(MARCH 1ST) 


the 
cir- 
campaign 
we are now conducting for 


THE KANSAS CITY 
JOURNAL POST 


If you are at all interested in cir- 
culation gains wire or write us care 
of The Journal Post for a detailed 
statement of the big results we are 
obtaining here. 


is the half-way point of 


tremendously successful 


culation ~ building 


HOLLISTER CIRCULATION. 
ORGANIZATION 


hacgeat inthe United States 
500 MERRITT BLps., Los ANGELES, CAL. 


~in daily circulation 
~in lineage 
~in reader interest 
~in proved results 


Gre 


Indianapolis 


EWS 


New Hauen 
Aryister 


is New Haven’s 
Domimant Paper 


Circulation over 38,000 Average 


} 
} 
Bought every night by More New 
| Haven people than buy any other 
| TWO New Haven papers COMBINED. 


New Haven Renister 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston — New York — Detroit—Chicaga 


The Deseret News 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


The newspaper of the majority of 
Great influence 


citizens of Utah. 
with its readers. 


Foreign Representatives 


CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN 
New York Chicago 
Kansas City St. Louis 


Pacific Coast Representatives 


CONGER & JOHNSTON 
Los Angeles San Francisco 


: Pittsburgh Press 


{ A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURGH 
MEMBER A. B. C, 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC, 
New York Office—52 Vanderbilt Ave, 
Chicago Office—5 North Wabash Ave, 
San Francisco—Cleveland—Cincinnatl 
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DOLLAR PULLFp s 


Advertising and circulation managers are always on the lookout for new 


ideas that will increase advertising receipts and win new circulation. 


Your 


idea for increasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to your manager, 


but it may be just the thing that some 
LISHER will pay $1 for each idea printed under this head. 
the idea is now being used in your city does not bar it 
Address your communication to the Dottar PuLLER 
appear clip them and mail them in and receive payment. 


will not be returned. 


ACH wedding anniversary, ac- 
cording to custom, should bring gifts 
manufactured from different materials. 
One year it is paper, another year it is 
wood, another year it is tin, until finally 
in the later years it becomes of more 
intrinsic worth such as gold, silver and 
even diamonds. Build an explanatory 
teature story around this and then go 
after advertising space contracts for ap- 
propriate gifts for wedding anniversaries. 
Perhaps, instead, one of your large de- 
partment stores would be willing to take 
an extra page to utilize this feature story 
as copy for its own wares.—iDavid Res- 
nick, St. Louis Times. 


The problem of 100 per cent delivery 
on city and suburban routes is being 
solved by the Spokane (Chronicle by giv- 
ing each “100 per cent” carrier a $10 
gold piece as a reward for his faithful- 
ness. Wihen the boys get into the 100 
per cent class they are also given a short 
write-up with their picture —A. IN. 


(FOR SALE—AN ELEPHANT) 

“Captured in the wilds of Africa, 
trained by an experienced trainer; easy 
to keep, eats only breakfast foods and 
sour milk. Very fond of children and 
guaranteed to keep agents away from the 
door. ‘Will push the baby carriage on 
Sundays and the vacuum cleaner on Fri- 
days. Price reasonable.” 

This was the ‘way in which the Hutch- 
inson Kansas News began one of their 
own ads recently in advertising their ad- 
vertising columns. It can be readily seen 
that this ad attracted attention—B. F. 
Clark, 101 West 15th street, Hutchinson, 
Kan. 


On the evening prior to the presenta- 
tion of a minstrel show by a local lodge 
of Elks, an upstate daily issued a supple- 
ment, called “The Elks’ Booster Edition,” 
together with the regular edition of the 
paper. The supplement was made up of 
four pages, the last three containing ad- 
vertising matter and the first page being 
set aside to tell the whys and wherefors 
of the minstrel show. The ads were pro- 
cured ‘by the lodgemen, the latter ‘being 
aided by the newspapermen. The “Boos- 
ter Edition” attracted no little attention. 
In fact the idea was so novel that al- 
ready other fraternal organizations are 
discussing the stunt as applicable for 
their own use.—Richard C. Bolton, Jr., 
315 West 97th street, New York. 


Looking through a sheaf of recent tail- 
oring ads from here, there and every- 
where the writer ran across the following 
little ideas that may help you land some 
extra space from your local needle- 
wielders : 

Free Cleaning and Pressing for One Year 

A western tailoring company says: 
“Until (insert date) any suit# or over- 
coat ordered of me will be cleaned and 
pressed for one year.” Among the rea- 
sons given for this offer the company 
includes “To keep my big force of tailors 
employed, and thereby do my bit toward 
relieving business depression.” 

A $2.50 Cap Tailored-to-Order Free 

With Your Swit or Overcoat 

A Washington, D. C., tailor offered in 
an ad, “A cap worth at least $2.50 tail- 
yred-to-order just like your suit or over- 
coat without cost to you.” Strikes me as 
a good way to line up the young fellows’ 
tailoring trade. ‘Can you find a soft 
spot for any of these tailoring ideas in 
your city ?—George C. Marcley, Ogdens- 
burg (N. Y.) Republican-Journal. 


Is there a town’ in your territory that 


other manager wants. Epitor & Pus- 


The fact that 
rom the department. 
DITOR. When they 


Unavailable ideas 


has proven almost impregnable to your 
circulation men? The Fort Wayne News- 
Sentinel made a vigorous effort to get the 
circulation it deserved in such a town 
by waging a well planned campaign that 
employed both newsprint and _ solicitors. 
Every time you are planning to start a 
new daily serial choose one of your towns 
in. which to center your efforts. Then in 
addition to your ads in your own paper, 
use plenty of space with convincing copy 
in the local paper in the town you are 
after. While the campaign is on, run a 
number of feature stories about the town. 
Turn your whole corps of solicitors 
loose in the place at once and make an 
intensive house to house canvass. The 
men ‘will (ind the prospects are already 
informed of the story you are about to 
run and in a buying frame of mind. You 
may make them eight or 10 week sub- 
scriptions, but if your paper can’t hold 
them after the expiration of that period, 
it doesn’t deserve them in the first place. 
Scattershot solicitation will be found 
far less effective than this idea of “doing 
me town at a time, and doing it well.”— 
Robert L. ‘Beard, [News-Sentinel, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


A new presentation of an old argu- 
ment has proved effective for an Indiana 
newspaper which informs its prospective 
advertisers that a page advertisement can 
be presented to its 19,000 readers at a 
total cost of 10/19 of one cent per reader 
as against a postal bill alone of one-cent 
per reader for ordinary circulars sent 
through the mail, not counting the print- 
er’s bill, and disregarding the fact that 
many persons toss envelopes ‘bearing one- 
cent stamps into the waste paper basket 
without opening. The rate is figured on 
present net circulation as compared with 
display cost per page—Bert A. Teeters, 
Lock Box 295, Springfield, Ohio. 


Recently the Pine Bluff (Ark.) Com- 
mercial got up a clever ad for a bank in 
that the bank published the names of 
their inactive accounts, which were two 
years or more old. The bank made the 
statement that it violated the custom 
among banks of not revealing the names 
of their customers because they believed 
they were rendering a service by calling 
their customers’ attention to forgotten 
and inactive accounts. People were in- 
vited to come get their balance, or renew 
their accounts. Some interesting facts 
brought out were that George Washing- 
ton and other notables were on the books, 
and that several customers had forgotten 
they had an account with that bank. 
Many persons were the gainer by cents 
and dollars, and the bank noticed a re- 
vival in its trade——Fay Bond Scott, Pine 
Bluff, Ark. 


ot of country editors who 
are faced with the problem of bringing 
; che : 

in back subscriptions. John J. Webber, a 
printer of Fernwood, Pa., has solved his 
troubles by making up the following col- 
lection letter: 

Dear Sir: | 

Here is a pin. : ‘ 

It’s not an ordinary pin—not the kind your 
wife pins her dress with or anything of that 
kind—it’s really a magic pin, ; 

We are going to let you use it for a few 
minutes—and only a few minutes, because it is 
imperative that we get it back. 

It is going to serve a wonderful purpose. It 
is going to get a lot of matters cleaned up that 
have been pending for some time, 

The real reason for this pin, and the real 
use you are to use it for, is to pin your check 
to the attached statement and return it to us. 


There are a 


You can see at a glance that this pin will 
really do a lot of good for both of us 
5; Very sincerely, 
Joun J. Wesser, 


P S.- 
~others are waiting to use it. 


Don’t forget to return the pin at once 


Our Features: 


Samuel G. Blythe 
Irvin S. Cobb 

R. L. Goldberg 
Ed Hughes 

O. O. McIntyre 
Penrod and Sam 


Will Rogers 
H. J. Tuthill 
Albert Payson Terhune 


and others 


The McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 
Times Building, New York 


In Planning Your New 
Building— 

You can now have the 
assistance of an organiza- 
tion which has developed 
and is developing plans 
for several major news- 
paper buildings. 

This organization is 
concerned solely with 
newspaper, publishing and 
printing buildings and 
includes the services of 
engineering specialists co- 
ordinated under the direc- 
tion of a trained news- 
paper man. 


5.P. WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Mechanical Layouts 
Production, Operation 


120 West 42nd St. New York 


4,500,000 MEN 


live within 50 miles of 5th 
Ave. This paper carries 
more men’s wear advertis- 
ing than any two evening 
papers in the City. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


MOST NEWS 


The largest morning daily circulation 
in Pittsburgh 


Che Pittsburgh Post 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 


Daily Circulation ....118,000 
Sunday Circulation ...175,000 


Member A. B. C. 


In 
‘New Orleans 
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NEWSPAPERS DEFINED 
BY POSTAL CHIEF 


Only Publications Dis- 
seminating Timely News Are to 
y - Benefit by Recent Speed Order 
—Trade Organs Barred 


New Declares 


WasHinctTon, D. (C., Feb, 27 —Recent 
decision of the Post Office Department to 
expedite the delivery of newspapers has 
brought from Postmaster General New 
an explanation of what is meant by a 
newspaper. The department’s definition 
has been expanded for the benefit of post- 
masters and explicit instructions issued 
direct to postmasters to confine the new 
speed methods strictly to that form of 
publication. Postmaster General New’s 
instructions to postmasters follows: 

To’ Postmasters : 

Your attention is particularly invited to 
the order of the Postmaster General 
dated. January 30, 1924, being Order No. 
99, with reference to the handling of 
slew spapers, which contains the following: 

“Newspapers as interpreted by this or- 
der are publications which are commonly 
and popularly understood to be news- 
papers, of which the leading and major 
feature “is: the -dissemination of timely 
news of interest to the general public, 
whether published daily or, weekly.” 

From the number of requests made by 
postmasters upon the department for rul- 
ings as to whether the publications in 
question are newspapers or not, we are 
led to the conclusion that the above- 
quoted language has not been carefully 
studied by them or at least that it has 
not been sufficiently definite. 

The definition above quoted was framed 
with great care and must be followed as 
written and intended. 

What is a newspaper in the popular 
and commonly understood meaning of the 
word is the question to be answered. The 
words commonly and popularly were in- 
serted in the order deliberately. A news- 
paper is what people generally think of 
as-a newspaper. The definition does not 
comprehend trade papers, periodicals, pa 
pers devoted to certain classes, orders, or 
directed to specific ends. The order was 
intended to define a newspaper as one of 
which the’ leading and major feature is 
the dissemination of timely news or in- 
terest ‘to the general: public. The words 
leading and major feature were used de- 
liberately to describe the principal object 
of the publication. 

Of course, a newspaper may contain 
aS a minor feature some reading matter 
which is not news in the popular sense, 
while on the other hand, a publication 
which is not a newspaper may contain a 
minor portion of matter which might be 
called news, but which does not in fact 
constitute it a newspaper. A newspaper, 
under the definition which we are obliged 
to follow, is what people in general are 
accustomed to call a newspaper. 

It is to be understood by postmasters 
that publications which are not in reality 
newspapers are to be given quite as good 
service and treatment as heretofore and 
in some. cases we may be able to improve 
the service which they have had, but the 
only way that this important progress 
was. physically possible under present con- 
ditions was to limit it strictly to news- 
papers. To include other publications 
would make the carrying out of this or- 
der ati absolute impossibility. The 
service would have . been literally 
swamped. There would not be space in 
railway postal cars to handle all this mat- 
ter, and to have-put on cars sufficient to 
accommodate it would be utterly impos- 
sible from the standpoint of cost. 

All publishers, as well as postmasters, 
are asked to adopt the department’s un- 
derstanding of the term newspaper and 
enable the service to make this great ad- 
vance at this time. To attempt to. include 
all publications that would like the service 
would simply be to defeat the depart- 
ment’s purpose to. do something for the 
héwspapers and the public served’ by 
them, 

Postmasters should have no ‘difficulty in 
vnderstanding exactly what is intended, 
hut if in spite of this explanation post- 


Editor & Publisher 


masters are still in doubt, they will refer 
cases to the department for decision. 


Publisher Backs Tuberculosis Fight 


Charles P. Taft, publisher of the Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star, and brother of Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, Chief Justice of the 
United States, is supporting the plans for 


for March 1, 1924 


establishing a department of heliotherapy, 
for the treatment of tuberculosis with the 
sun’s rays, in the University of Cincin- 
nati. He has provided funds for estab- 
lishing and maintaining the department 
for 3 years. If it proves a success after 
3 years’ trial Mr, Taft and Mrs. Taft 
will endow the department. 


McGill to Give Lorimer Degree 


George Horace Lorimer, editor of the 
Saturday Evening Post, will receive the 
honorary degree of LL.D. from (McGill: 
University, ‘Montreal, next spring, it has 
been announced. The honor is to be con- 
ferred on him in recognition of his merit 
as a journalist and author. 


SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT — 


For Newspaper Making 


N.Y. DAILY NEWS 


HALF-TONES 
Best in the World 


Made by 


POWERS 


NEW PROCESS 


Newspaper Presses 


Ready for You 


Goss and Scott 24 Page Presses. 
Goss, Hoe and Scott Quadruple 
Presses. 

Hoe and Scott 
chines. 


Scott Octuple Machines. 


WALTER ScOTT & Co. 


PLAINFIELD, NEw JERSEY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
1441 Monadnock Block 457 Broadway 


Ma- 


Sextuple 


Satisfied 


Subscribers 


is the result all Circulation 
Departments strive after. 


This result is certain, and easy 
to effect, when The Multi- 
Mailer System is used in the up- 
keep and addressing of the mail 
list. 


eedaumall 


Company 
MANUFACTURING 


THE MULTI-MAILER SYSTEM 


617-825 WASHINGTON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 


ts 
De 
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Speed Economy 


This combination is worth 
more to newspapers than almost 
any other business. 

We are the only makers of ad- 
dressing and mailing machinery 
that can give you both at less 
cost. 

It costs. you nothing to learn 
just what we mean. 


Write for list of users and 
give us the size of your list and 
let us furnish you an estimate. 


POLLARD-ALLING MFG. CO. 
Addressing and Mailing Machines 
220-230 W. 19th St., New York City 


nS NN 


Printers’ Outfitters 


Printing Plants and business bought and 
sold. American Typefounders’ products, print- 
ers’ and bookbinders’ machinery of every de- 
scription. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman 
St., New York City. 


R. HOE & CO. 


For One Hundred Years the Leading 
Designers and Manufacturers of News- 


peper Presses and Printing Machinery 
of All Kinds 


Quality First— 
Progress Always 


We always carry a full line of press 
and Stereo-room supplies, including 
blankets of all kinds, knives, rubbers, 
cheek woods, matrix paper, imported 
and domestic tissue, brushes, chem- 
icals, counters, paper roll trucks, etc., 
all at the lowest prices consistent with 
Hoe high quality. 

504-520 GRAND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


No. 7 Water Street Tribune Building 
Boston, Maas. Chicago, Illinois 


Cline-Westinghouse Double Motor-Drive 
with full automatic push button control. 


USED BY THE 


San Francisco Chronicle 
San Francisco, Calif. 


We refer you to them for their 
opinion. 


MAIN OFFICE 
Fisher Building 
343 §. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 


EASTERN OFFICE 
Marbridge Building 


Broadway at 34th St. 
NEW YORK 


IT IS UNNECESSARY 
TO “RACE” A GOSS 
.PRESS IN ORDER TO 
MAKE IT TURN OUT 
AS MANY PAPERS PER 
HOUR AS EXPECTED 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO., 
1535 South Paulina Street, Chicago 


This department will sell your 
product quickly and cheaply. 


DUPLEX TUBULAR PLATE 
PRESS FOR SALE—Prints 12 
pages, 8 columns. 


Full stereotype 
equipment. Can be seen running. 
Urey Woodson, Messenger, Owens- 
boro, Ky. 


REBUILT LINOTYPES 
AND INTERTYPES 
FOR SALE 


Write us for information 
and prices on Rebuilt Lino- 
types and Intertypes. These 
are machines traded in on 
new and more versatile 
Linographs and are sold 
with our guarantee. Be sure 
to state model wanted when 
writing. 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 
DAVENPORT, IOWA, U. S. A. 


PASTE 
POWDER 


for mailing rooms 


To have every mailing piece 
wrapped securely and neatly, and 
in the mail a little ahead of time 
—use Quick Stick, the paste 


powder made from pure vegetable 
gum. 


Leading publishers everywhere 
stick to Quick Stick—it’s worth it. 


If your supply house hasn’t it, 


write directly to us. 
SOUR 


WON'T wwoup 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE COMPANY © 
Columbus, Ohio 
Manufacturers of the largest line of ad- 
hesives in the United States 
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The Market Place of the Newspaper 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


3c A WORD fer advertisements under this 

classification. Cash with order. For 
those unempleyed one ineertion (adv. not to 
exceed 58 words) FREE. 


Accountant and Executive. 

1 am 36 years old and for the past 18 years 
have been handling newspaper accounting in 
all of its phases. Over 16 years with two 
Metropolitan dailies and am now the Business 
Manager and Treasurer of a paper in a city 
of 35,000 (trading population 70,000) but desire 
to get back into the big city field. A-1 ref- 
erences. Box A-651, Editor & Publisher. 


A Composing Room Foreman, 

good executive, getting maximum production 
without friction, expert makeup, ad man, and 
operator, with many years’ experience on large 
and small dailies, who is able to relieve you of 
responsibility and bring editions out promptly, 
is available at once. Union, locate anywhere. 
Address E. B. Landfear, 594 Franklin Ave., 
Nutley, New Jersey. 


Advertising Man. 

Several years’ experience, copy writer, con- 
tract getter, feature pages. 29 years’ old. 
Best stage of career. Employed. Married. 
Write for record, etc. Box A-650, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Advertising Manager, 

now employed with morning, evening and 
Sunday paper, in city of 300,000, is desirous of 
making new connection. 18 years’ experi- 


ence, Thoroughly familiar with national ad- 
vertising. . Proven ability as an executive and 
producer. Age 37. Married. A-660, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Advertising Manager 

A thoroughly experienced newspaper executive 
with ten years’ experience in successfully build- 
ing third and fourth newspapers in cities up to 
a million population will soon be available. I 
will go into any size city where the job requires 
a man with proven ability, initiative and enthu- 
siasm to get under a hard proposition and put it 
over. At present advertising manager in city 
of over a half million. Write today for my rec- 
ord prior to a personal interview. Address Box 
A-663, Editor & Publisher. 


All Round Newspaper Man 4 
Service manager in adv. dept. of Eastern daily 
of over 200,000 circulation wants to locate in 
Southwest. Experienced salesman, copy and 
layout man. Also small country, house organ 
and big city editorial experience. 35 and mar- 
ried. Highest references. Can help “put over’ 
small daily or like proposition. Address Box 
A-630, Editor .& Publisher. 


Business Executive 

of exceptional ability and sterling character 
contemplating change. Long successful ex- 
perience in management, a resourceful leader 
and positive producer under any circumstances, 
Particularly strong in advertising and busi- 
ness management. Provincial and Metropoli- 
tan experience. Now in complete charge of 
medium size’ Eastern paper. Salary and bonus 
proposition preferred. Age 36, married. Ad- 
dress A-654, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager. 

Age 36, employed in West, desires to locate 
in East. Will furnish high grade credentials 
proving successful record. If interested send 


for- application. Write A-656, Editor and 
Publisher. 

Circulation Manager. 

Fifteen years’ experience on morning and 
evening papers. Metropolitan and_ smaller 
cities. Familiar with all methods of handling 


circulation, also promotion work. A. B. C. 
records, etc. Employed at present. Would re- 
quire reasonable notice. References furnished. 
A-647, care Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Road Man 

Young man, 27 years of age, desires a connec- 
tion with a fast growing newspaper where there 
is an opportunity for advancement through con- 
scientious efforts. Can furnish best of refer- 
ence. Address Box A-662, Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Builds Circulation. 

I Increase Your Classified. 

I want to secure a position as classified mana- 
ger on a paper where the real value of want 
ads is known. I am married, 30 years of age 
and have had ten years’ experience as solici- 
tor, manager. I can show a record of 
achievement for the past five years that will 
convince anyone that I know the classified 
business. I have increased volume and rev- 
enue on my present job better than 35 per 
cent in past 15 months. I have an abundance 
of promotion ideas of the highest. My total 
loss for 1923 on collections was % of 1 percent. 
I have increased voluntary business better 
than 300 percent in 15 months. I am earning 
$3,600 a year and I am willing to go anywhere 
if the opportunity is there and the true worth 
of classified is realized. I am a good execu- 
tive, splendid organizer and in the past year 
have only lost one employe. All I seek is an 
opportunity to convince you that I can and 
will increase your classified and give you a 
department that will be a credit to your news 
paper. Write Box A-646, Editor & Pubilsher. 


Editor or General Executive E 
wants position on medium sized daily. 15 
years’ newspaper and commercial organization 


experience. Permanent connection. Clean 
and successful record. For intimate details 
address, A-648, Editor & Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Editorial and Feature Writer, 

selling articles to standard magazines and 
New York newspapers, wants steady position 
an or West. Address Box 175, Avenel, 


General Reporter, Feature Writer 
and columnist who has been quoted in Judge, 
Life and The Digest is open for immediate 


employment. Address Box A-657, Editor & 
Publisher. 


I Am Thoroughly Experienced 

in trade paper editorial or small city journal- 
ism, fluent writer, industrious, married; now 
employed as reporter; able deliver the goods. 
Seek editorial position trade paper or medium- 
sized city daily. Satisfactory references. Fancy 
salary not expected. Address Box A-664, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Mechanical Superintendent 

First class, wide experience Web presses, stereo- 
typing; expert on Linotype, Intertype, Ludlow, 
Elrod. Best composing room methods; worker 
and executive with education and business abil- 
ity. Take entire mechanical department off 
mind of publisher and get results. Those con- 
templating improvements can have benefit of my. 
ability to make efficient layout and keep down 
cost. Can make investment if agreeable. Noth- 
ing less than $100 per week, but will probably 


cost you nothing. Must be permanent. Ad- 
dress Box A-669, Editor & Publisher. 
Newspaper Couple. 

Wants one or’ two jobs—reporting, features, 
photography. Address, care E. M. T., 301 
North Fifteenth, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


Position Wanted 

By circulation manager with 20 years’ practical 
experience in circulation work, reference. Ad- 
dress Box A-667, Editor & Publisher. 


Publisher or Managing Editor. 
Canadian, 38, married with family. 
years’ experience all departments 
newspapers and reducing costs. Prefers Can- 
ada but will go anywhere to good evening 
proposition to make permanent home. Avail- 
able September first after European tour. 
Strictly confidential. Box <A-661, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Telegraph Editor 
Broad experience, desires change. Afternoon 
paper. Married. A-659, Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted. 

Situation on Republican or Independent daily 
newspaper. Experienced telegraph editor and 
nope writer; west. A-642, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


Wanted. 

Good opportunity to learn advertising from 
bottom up thoroughly. Preferably town of 
100,000 or less. Have had experience on the 
leading New York morning paper. <A-653, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Woman Reporter 

All round news writer, particularly successful 
creating features editing woman’s page. Ex- 
perience on dailies, also magazine work. Want 
job near New York or in New England. Ad- 
dress Box A-666, Editor & Publisher. 


Twenty 
improving 


FEATURE ARTICLES 


Publishers—Attention ! 

We furnish MSS on all subjects by competent 
authors. Will take advertising in exchange 
for all or part of our service. Reasonable 
rates. Write us your wants. Literary Bureau 
Pub. Dept. MOJ4, Hannibal, Mo. 


HIT “CURBSTONE” SALESMAN 


Colorado Editors Campaigning Against 
“Rake-Off”” Ad Propositions 


“Curbstone” advertising salesmen, who 
are going from town to town in Colarado 
providing small papers with illustrated 
supplements without charge in return for 
a “rake-off’ on the advertising they so- 
licit for these supplements, are the sub- 
ject of a strenuous campaign being pushed 
by the Colorado Editorial Association. 

The association claims these advertis- 
ing methods divert legitimate foreign ad- 
vertising from the regular issues of the 
newspapers and eventually mean the death 
of local advertising. A warning has been 
broadcast to the business men of Den- 
ver and Colorado against the “curb- 
stoners.” 


Editors to Call Unity Meet 


Washington editors of “Cowlitz and 
Wahkiakum counties, meeting in Long- 
view, Wash., recently, decided to sponsor 
a Southwest Washington Unitv Meeting 
in Longview some time in April. Repre- 
sentative merchants, bakers, farmers, and 
city and state officials will be invited, 


HELP WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


Advertising Man 

Wanted by a New York Special Agency, repre- 
senting daily and weekly papers, a high-grade 
solicitor; one who knows well the advertising 
agent and the advertiser. The man for this po- 
sition must be a good analyzer. Write full par- 
ticulars as to age, experience, references and 
salary. Address Box A-668, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Wanted. 

Reporter to handle local 
small city—town of 12,000. Paper specializes 
in local news—‘‘personals’’ and items about 
local people—and wants man, or girl, who can 
pick up this class of news with success. B. 
W. Bradfute, The Daily Telephone, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 


news on daily in 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


A Small Daily Newspaper 
in Massachusetts for sale, 
making money. Alone in its field; no com- 
petitor. Splendid opportunity to own your 
own newspaper without heavy burden of debt. 
$5,000 cash required. A-634, Editor & Publisher. 


Only year old but 


Newspaper Radio Broadcasting Station 

complete: with tubes, generator, all equipment, 
fully tested, for sale at very attractive price 
owing to combination newspapers. Address 


Radio A-588, Editor & Publisher. 


One of the Fastest Growing Weeklies 

in South Florida has an opening for a first 
class advertising solicitor. After applicant 
has proven his ability, etc., and decides he 
likes us, he will be given opportunity of pur- 


chasing interest in business. This is an ex- 
ceptional offer and only ambitious, capable 
men should apply. Box A-655, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


BOOKS, ETC. 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 

Breaking Into the Magazines 

is easy if you let The Writer’s Digest, 
America’s leading magazine for writers, tell 
you how. Filled with brass-tack articles on 
writing and selling photoplays, stories, poems, 
songs, feature articles, etc., by America’s 
foremost writers. Write today for free sam- 
ple copy. Writer’s Digest, 820 Butler Build- 
ing, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DAILY FOUGHT OIL FRAUDS 


U. S. Attorney Praises Work of Fort 
Worth Press 


The Fort Worth Press and its editor, 
Leon M. Siler, did more toward exposing 
the fraudulent oil promoters in that city, 
and obtaining their successful prosecu- 
tion, than any other agency, except the 
local Advertising club,” John S. Pratt, 
special assistant to the Attorney General 
of the United States in the prosecution 
of the Texas oil fraud cases, declared at 
a luncheon of the Toledo Advertising 
Club recently. 

While other Fort Worth newspapers 
carried advertisements of the oil promot- 
ers, the Fort Worth Press, under the edi- 
torial direction of Leon Siler, waged a 
determined crusade against the fraudulent 
operations, Pratt said. 

The Fort Worth A. A. C. W. Club was 
praised by Pratt when he told how pub- 
licity had been depended on by the State 
to wipe out the fake promoters. 


“er 


NURSE CHARGES LIBEL 


Brings $150,000 Suit Against Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Telegram 


Miss:E. Marie Wilson, 22, a nurse in 
charge of the operating room of the 
House of the Good Samaritan, Water- 
town, N. Y:, has brought an action 
against the Syracuse Evening Telegram 
to recover $150,000 damages for alleged 
libel. She charges the Syracuse news- 
paper published articles recently saying 
she had eloped with a physician who was 
already. married. .The complainant de- 
clares the articles were false in everv 
particular and that her good name. and 
reputation have been greatly damaged. 
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Appraisals 


NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 


PALMER, DE WITT 
& PALME 


Pacific Coast Representative 


M. C. MOORE 515 Canon Drive 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


350 Madison Ave., 
New York 


Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 
Established 1910 


_— WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


ONEY MAKING RE- 

PUBLICAN DAILY in 
fastern small city can be 
bought for $75,000. Manage- 
ment cleared over $20,000 last 
year. That’s a good deal 
better than Vanderlip’s 12% 
basis for 


i newspaper ap- 
praisal! If you can back 
your offer with cash, ask 


about our No, 6302-B. 


oo 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
fe NAT'L B’LO'G., SPRINGFIELD,MaAss. 


“The African World” 


AND 
“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 


Published every Saturday in 
London 


Canadian Daily Sued for $25,000 


A libel suit for $25,000 has been insti- 
tuted against the /Fredericton (iN. B.) 
Gleaner by R. B®. Hanson, an at- 
torney and a member of the Canadian 
House of Commons. Hanson alleges 
the (Gleaner had accused him of improper 
legal practices. The suit was filed when 
the newspaper failed to retract its state- 
ments regarding the attorney within a 
48 hour period set by him. Both sides 
have retained counsel but the case is not 
expected to come up for trial until early 
in May.. J. H. Crocket, managing direc- 
tor of the Gleaner, has denied in-a formal 
statement that the attacks on Hanson 
were made because of the latter’s refusal 
to. advance cash, and accept. drafts) as 
charged by Hanson. 


Hagerstown Dailies Honor Executives 


Board’ of ‘directors of the ‘Hagerstown 
((Md.) Herald-Mail Publishing Company 
entertained General Manager--S. Edgar 
Phillips, Editor J. Albert Hawken; of the 
Mail, and Editor C. Neill Baylor, of the 
Herald; at a dinner at \ the—-Conocho- 
cheague Club, Hagerstown, recently, 


WAR 
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Are You Keeping Up 
With 
the Latest in Laughter? 


STEPHEN 
LEACOCK 


Ace of Humorists 


From 


Halifax to San Diego 


METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER SERVICE 


Maximilian Elser, Jr., General Manager 
150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 


Million 
Dollar 


Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 


International 


Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 


Shomas We 
Brises’ 

Company © 
General Offices’ 
Memphis, ~Tenn. 


—P © =a 


We increase your 

Local Display: 

10,000 lines Monthly 
With Our 


Permanent-+ 
Weekly Business* 

Review Page 

Look us up in 
Dun or Brads tree?’s 


ITH special writers 
and photographers 
coveting all parts of the 
world, NEA furnishes 
Full Service clients the 
best of news pictures and 
news feature stories. 


Write for samples and rates. 


NEASERVICEINC. 


1200W.3RD.STREET, 
‘ CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Editor & Pwblisher 


for March 1, 1924 


UNCHES 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news and 


feature ideas that can be used lacally. 


each hunch published under this head. . 
worked successfully in your city does not bar tt from this department. 
your contributions to the Huncu EpIrTor. 
Unavailable hunches will not be returned. 


mail them in and receive payment. 


WHat do the physicians, hospital 

superintendents and musicians in 
your territory think about the possibility 
of music replacing chloroform or ether as 
an anesthetic for operations? In Chicago, 
not long ago, a surgeon performed a 
delicate operation, using no other anes- 
thetic than violin music. Reputable phy- 
sicians in Toledo admitted. that they had 
heard of cases similar to that in Chicago 
and that the power of music may some 
day be put to more general use in treat- 
ing illness and the alleviation of surgical 
pains.—Max Hahn, Blade, Toledo, Ohio. 


Many editors are overlooking some good 
human interest features by not following 
up stories on exhibits, conventions, fairs 
and the like. ‘One town had an exhibition 
of bird houses built by Boy Scouts and 
newspapers carried stories of the display. 


However, they failed to follow up for’ 


stories on how long it took some of the 
boys to build them, where some got their 
lumber and how they earned their money 
to buy paint for them. Another town 
overlooked some stories at a poultry 
show. ‘How so-and-so got started in the 
business, how much another person made 
on his flock and what others expected to 
do later. At fairs, much time and trouble 
is taken to prepare an exhibit. A crate 
of apples might have caused some farmer 
to set up past midnight, selecting the 
beauties for display. Many editors are 
indeed overlooking some good material. 
—Albe Smith, 120 S. 4th street, Marietta, 
Ohio. 


Every day some local man, sometimes 
a prominent man, oftentimes not, is called 
by a Racine Journal4News reporter for 
a little three or four sentence statement. 
This is headed JOHIN SMITH SAYS: 
and run in a fixed position in a front 
page box. Items of wisdom, humor and 
popular opinion on current matters are 
thus stated. The readers have testified 
to their interest in this feature—H. B. 
Fellows, Racine Journal News. 


Soon interest will center about the 
eraduating class of the high school. 


Parents and friends will be keen about 
every line which appears in the local 
paper. They were just as keen about 
the class of 1904 or the one 25 years 
ago, and doubtless friends are still inter- 
ested. A feature covering members of 
the class any number of years ago, telling 
briefly of the career and present occupa- 
tion of each person would create a lot of 
talk. I am sure of this because my 
wite, who was graduated in this city 20 
years ago, threatened me with drastic 
punishment if I wrote the story of her 
class, as I have said I intend to do.— 
Ralph A. Patton, Mason City (Ia.) 
Globe-Gazette. 


“Unfinished Stories from Everyday 
Life” has proven a good front-page fea- 
ture for the Baltimore Post. Good 
human interest stories, with an unusual 
twist, are clipped from the local columns 
of exchange newspapers. Under the 
standing head every day, a story is car- 
ried up to the climax. Then the reader 
is allowed to figure out the solution. The 
answer is carried the day following.— 
H. A. 


Ideas of prominent women and men on 
leap year proposals are providing an in- 
teresting series of feature stories for the 
Spokane Chronicle. The feature-can be 
adapted to any community and is pro- 


ductive of widely different views on leap. 


year love—A. N. 


Epiror & PUBLISHER will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is now being 
Address 
When they appear, clip them and 


A large city daily uses a rather novel 
method of daily recording deaths in the 
city from the three main causes. Under 
the caption “Hands of Death,” appears 
a three-handed clock, with numbers run- 
ning from one to 200. The hands are 
labeled “Autos,” “Guns,” and “Booze.” 
The records are changed daily according 
to the report of the local Medical Exam- 
iner’s office.—Richard C, Balton, Jr., 315 
West 97th street, INew: York. 


(Chattel mortgages carried on automo- 
biles—new and used—purchased in Dav- 
enport in 1923 totaled approximately 
three millions of dollars, according to 
estimates made by the automobile de- 
partment of the (Democrat. 

By actual ifigures available, it was found 


that during the first three months of, 


1923, chattel mortgages on automobiles 
purchased. reached the total value of. 
$399,952.12. 


The office of the county recorder can 
supply figures on the number of time 
down payment plan auto purchases. 

Merchants will tell the reporter about 
falling off in sales of clothes as a result. 
Where usable it makes a whirlwind fea- 
ture.—L. J. Jellison, Times Journal, Du- 
buque, Ja. 


Intimate views on public life, as seen 
by the oldest mail carrier, trolley car 
conductor, store keeper or other indi- 
vidual who comes in daily touch with a 
large number of people, is a good fea- 
ture that has been tried with success 
here. Peculiarities and eccentricities of 
the persons served provide good reading, 
and there are many unusual conditions 
brought out—E. C. Lutz, Harrisburg 
Telegraph, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Can young couple marry and live on 
man’s salary of $30 a week? is a story 
subject which should bring some interest- 
ing answers from those interviewed and 
provide good reading. Ask a minister, a 
policeman, a young woman or man think- 
ing of getting married, or virtually any 
resident for views on the topic. iAdded 
queries could be made on the following 
questions: Should a young wife remain 
in her former ‘business or profession after 
marriage? Is it advisable to take a 
roomer into the home to increase the 
family ‘budget? Should the bride or 
bridegroom’s mother live with the cou- 
ple? A comparison of the living condi- 
tions and financial opportunities of this 
and former generations weave into these 
tales.—E. C, Lutz, Harrisburg Telegraph, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


_ Nearly every circulation list has some 
foreign subscribers. Pick a few of the 
farthest, try and find out why your paper 
is taken by them, the number of miles it 
travels by rail, boat, team, truck, etc., 
and actual pictures of its destination and 
the subscriber. This should make an in- 
teresting story and possibly bring to light 
some former resident engaged in mis- 


ae work, foreign representation, etc. 
— 7 Ds 


Mystery in Agency Man’s Death 


Warren Galloway, 23, a member of the 
Pease Advertising Agency, (Chicago, was 
found dead under mysterious circitm- 
stances on Feb. 22, The coroner’s report 
first attributed his death to “morphine 
poisoning, taken with suicidal intent.” 


New Alabama Daily Launched 


, Huntsville (Ala.) Star, a new. morn- 
ing daily, made its initial appearance Feb, 
17, with a .16-page. edition. 
owned by Edward Doty, formerly of the 
Lafayette (Ala.) Sun: W. R: Jordan is 
managing editor and T. J. Bryson, city 
editor. 


The paper is ‘ 


Are You 
Using 
COLORED COMICS? 


They are 
Sure Builders 
of 


Sunday Circulation 


We will print them for you 
+ <r OR 
Furnish mats for your printing. 


Let us send samples 
and quote prices 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
373 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Can you 
feature 
this? 


BILLY STIFF 


is a comic strip with a 
variety of appeals! 


PROOFS and PRICES 


from 


ART CRAFTS GUILD 


INC, 


510 N. DEARBORN ST.. 
CHICAGO 


HOUSE 
PLANS 


for your: 
Builder’s Page 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
SYNDICATE 


213 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 


International News Service 


21 Spruce St., New York 


America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 
Daily and Sunday 


oe 


Newspaper Feature Service | 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City “4 
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Did You Get Your Share ? 


Pages 5, 7 and 28 to 41 of Last Week’s Issue of 


ay 
A = 
hy a 1 s 


Lj 
Dass 


Show in detail the Volume of Advertising—National, Local, Classified—and the Revenues 
—of +73 Newspapers in the United States and Canada for 1923. 


SuiItB 1117 WorRuiD BuitpInc, NEw YorRrK 


NOTE THESE ASTOUNDING FIGURES: 
Total lineage United States newspapers listed, 3,607,547,392 Agate Lines 


Total lineage Canadian Newspapers listed, 281,304,056 Agate Lines 
Total Revenues of United States Papers listed, $193,331,027.23 
Total Revenues Canadian Papers listed, | $6,685,202.38 
THE FIGURES OF EACH CLASS (NATIONAL, LOCAL, CLASSIFIED) ARE SHOWN 
and 


OFFER A SPLENDID MEANS OF COMPARING YOUR ACCOMPLISHMENTS WITH THOSE OF OTHER 
NEWSPAPERS OF SIMILAR SIZES 


WHERE DOES YOUR PAPER STAND? 


Did it ever occur to you that many of your competitors might be getting a greater percentage of 
Foreign Display, or Classified, or Local Advertising—at better prices? Look and see. 


Does your percentage of National Advertising run to 17 per cent which is the average if a 
morning paper or 15.2 per cent if an evening paper? 
Are you ahead or behind? 


Did you know that National Advertising is carried in greater volume relatively by Canadian than 
United States Newspapers? 


Did you know that the estimated revenues of 2,500 odd Daily Newspapers of the United States in 
1923 topped Six Hundred Million Dollars? 


All this information, and much more, can be at your finger tips if you will read Editor & Publisher 
regularly. 


A reprint of last week’s issue containing the story in detail of 473 newspapers will be sent to all 
who subscribe to this paper at $4 Domestic; $4.50 Canada; $5 Foreign. 


YZ Subscription Rates 


¥¢ EDITOR & PUBLISHER, 


x = 
P = — a < 
| a The Oldest Publiskeceand Advertisers Journalia Amara} } O99 
ace ag. 5, Caleta cease erect nadia Amare 14S Usa y 
Suite 17 WorLtD BvuiLtpiINno, New Yorx _ 7 


Finclosed find remittance of $.......... for which you may send EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER (together with reprint of ‘Digest of Advertising Lineage & Revenues’’) 


for one year, beginning with first issue after receipt of the order. Forward as per instructions below. 


SUBSCRIPTION 
ORDER 


| Domestic Canada Foreign 


$4.00 $4.50 $5.00 


Use this Order Blank for any 
workers in your organization 
who show inclination to 
forge ahead and take advan- 
tage of all the new develop- 
ments so convincingly set 
forth in Editor & Publisher 
from week to week. 

SHE LORE! i cyclo le Oey GR Cee eae MatlngrAddress pre cet Pants nrc c ote ora hee 


“AID you ever stop to consider the cost of 
|| a column of type in a newspaper page? 
Undoubtedly you have done so with 
P48) respect to mechanical cost but have you 
noted the relatively small difference in price between 
the inferior and the high grade news dispatch either 
of which may fill that single column of type depend- 
ing upon the kind of newspaper you are making? 


The problem of the modern newspaper is more 
and more one of selection. Quality products have 
been brought within the reach of newspapers of all 
sizes. It costs little more per column to get the best 
—and since your composition cost is fixed, there can 
be no doubt that the original outlay in mechanical 
charges justifies your selection of well-written, com- 
prehensive, and exclusive dispatches in all the 
important fields of news such as are furnished by the 


Consolidated Press. 


If you must print a financial page, for instance, 
why not publish the wnitings of the men who know the 
markets best? If you have a certain space allotment 
for sports, surely you can satisfy the maximum interest 
of your readers with interpretations by writers of 
country-wide prestige. The same is true of national 
politics, foreign cables, business news and all the 
features in the news. Specialties give a newspaper 
nowadays not a monotonous or cut-and-dried appear- 


ance but that distinctive and up-to-date look which 


means sustained reader interest and an endunng 
circulation. 


The Consolidated Press Association 


Executive Offices, Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Paris 


Eighth Floor Fourth Floor Third Floor Fourth Floor 
World Building Daily News Bldg. Spreckels Bldg. 19 Rue d’Antin 
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Original second class entry The Journalist, March 24, 1884; The Editor & Publisher, December 7, 1901; The Editor & Publisher and Journalist, October 30, 
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EATURES that'~ mean 

Leadership wherever they 
go! New York, for in- 
stance, where The Daily 
News, using Chicago Trib- 
une features, amassed in 
four years the largest daily 
circulation in America — 
with “Momma” Tribune 


second to none but her New 
York prodigy. Chicago Trib- 
une features have meant 
Leadership in many another 
interesting circulation argu- 
ment! 


Blue Ribbon 
FICTION 


First Run Work of First Class 
Authors 

Blue Ribbon Serials for Sunday 
fone release a week) 

Blue Ribbon Serials Week day (six 
days a week) 

Blue Ribbon Short Stories—from 
8,000 words down. 

Well Written Tabloid Short Stories 

of 300-600 words 


BLACK & WHITE 
Strips 


The Gumps by Sidney Smith. 
Gasoline Alley by Frank King. 
Harold Teen by Carl Ed. 

Winnie Winkle by M. M. Branner. 
Moon Mullins by Frank Willard. 
Smitty by Walter Berndt. 


COMICS IN COLORS 


8 Chicago Tribune Comics offered in 
an 8-page color comic section either 
tabloid or full size. 


THE GUMPS 
By Sidney Smith 
GASOLINE ALLEY 
By Frank King 
HAROLD TEEN 
By Carl Ed 
WINNIE WINKLE 
By Branner 
SMITTY 
By Berndt 
TEENIE peenixs 
By W. M. Der er 
MOON MULi.. 

By Willard 


GOOP ETIQUETTE 


by Gelett Burgess 


W. E. HILL 
PAGE OF COMICS 


in Gravure or Black and White 


CARTOONS 
John T. McCutcheon—Carey Orr 


Gaar Williams 


BURNS MANTLE 


Weekly New York Theatre Letter 


THE POTTERS 


by J. P. McEvoy 


GRAVEL PIT PUPS 
Raymond Kelly 
“MY HALF CENTURY IN 
BASEBALL” 
by Chas. A. Comiskey 


DR. EVANS 


The first and best of newspaper 
medical writers 


Daily and Sunday 
Men's Fashions, Women's Fashions, 
Woods and Waters, Farm and 
Garden, Love and Beauty, Cookery, 
Etiquette, Home Harmonious, Line 
o Type, Sports, Science and Em- 
broidery. 


LEASED WIRE Service 


Foreign—National—Local 


PACIFIC & ATLANTIC 
Photos 


Organized by the Chicago Tribune 
and The New York Daily News 


25 Park Place, New York 
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During 1917 
100,000 wom- 


CN TCAAETS reat 
of 


ray Neen 

The Chicago 
lribune 

wrote to the 
editors of tts 
women’s fea- 
ture depart- 
ments. Dur- 
ing 1923 thts 
number was 
more than 
200,000! 


OMEN’S FEATURES offered by 

The Chicago Tribune Newspa- 
pers Syndicate are gcnuine, helpful, 
honest articles prepared in the office of 
The Chicago Tribune by experts—all 
women—employed by The Chicago 
Tribune. 


‘Corinne Lowe Fashions’’ reflect the 
current mode in Paris. A. T. Gallico’s 
‘*Fashions For Men’’ is a daily inuova- 
tion that has proved popular. 


ANTOINETTE DONNELLY, famous 
beauty expert, ably guides her sisters 
in making the most of their charms. 


DORIS BLAKE, authority, writes of 
the problems of love and marriage and 
courtship in a human, fascinating 
manner. 


By Mail in Advance $4, U. S. A.; 
$4.50, Canada; $5, Foreign 


10c Per Copy 


JANE EDDINGTON, whose articles on 
cookery occupied during 1923 over 
50,000 lines in The Chicago Tribune, 
has a laboratory-kitchen in which recipes 
are tested before they are published. 


MAUD SWALM EVANS writes a short 
weekly article called ‘Club Ethics”’ in 
which she discusses authoritatively the 
management of club affairs, the conduct 
of officers, etc.—an interesting and 
helpful series. 


CLOTILDE, whose patterns are ex- 
tremely popular, writes on practical 
and fancy needlework once a week. 


Graphic little etiquette sketches— _ 


“What’s Wrong Here?”—with atten- 
dant text to correct the wrong condi- 
tion. A feature that never fails to hold 
interest from day to day. 


_ ANITA DE CAMPI’S ‘Home Har- 


monious’’ is a weekly feature welcomed 
by women. Tasteful arrangements and 
illuminating comment on that most ab- 
sorbing task of making the ’ouse a ’ome! 


YOUR NEWSPAPER will be more at- 
tractive to women readers if these 
features appear regularly. Your paper 


will be more attractive to advertisers if 
more WOMEN read it regularly. 


Women’s features, written by women 
expressly for women, are given space 
in The Chicago Tribune Newspapers in 
proportion to their power to build cir- 
culation and maintain prestige for The 
Chicago Tribune Newspapers. The 
fact that they have done so is amply 
evidenced by The Chicago Tribune 
Newspapers’ position in the morning 


field. 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
Newspapers SYNDICATE 


Tribune Plant, Chicago 


DUVe =) me e-. = 


25 Park Place, N. Y. 


- Leadership! 
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DEVELOP YOUR 
BUSINESS IN THE SOUTH 


The great purchasing power of the South is not limited to its agricultural 
resources. No longer dependent upon cotton or any other single industry, the 
South is a market for merchandise of merit properly advertised, because there are 
no depressing seasons in this rapidly advancing merchandising section. 
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While the South’s great buying 
is due very largely to the rapid 
strides in agricultural production, 
the buying power derived from 
mineral resources is limited only 
by the ability to draw them from 
the earth. Her mineral production 
exceeds two billion and a quarter 
annually. 


The South’s rapid strides in 
manufacturing are due to abund- 
ant raw material and mechanical 
power. The forces supplied by the 
union of fuel, ore, and water 
power, moreover are only a part 
of the South’s heritage from 
nature. The farms produce the 
cotton which has stimulated manu- 
facturing more than any other 
product; they furnish hides and 


leather for the shoe factories, wool 
for the making of clothing and 
sugar for the refineries which have 
been built in the last decade. 


In value of manufactured prod- 
ucts the South produced in 1880 
about one-eighth of the aggregate 
of the United States, by 1920 it 
produced one-sixth of the country’s 
total. Now manufacturing is 
gaining by leaps and bounds. 


The South is prosperous, and is 
only entering into its era of pros- 
perity. To be convinced, one need 
only look over this fertile and 
opulent region. It is unsurpassed 
by any area on earth, in variety of 
crops, in abundance of yield and in 
plenitude of resources which make 
for industrial development. 


Intensified cultivation of this great potential market will give you amazing 
results. In the newspapers listed below, you will find a tried and tested class of 
mediums for covering this Southern market. 
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os Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 

== ALABAMA Jetion Hinaw lines NORTH CAROLINA lation lines lines 

= TtAsheville Times) sc.uccweccccie sien (E) 8,969 04 04 

— **Birmingham Age-Herald ...........-. (M) 82,057 08 .08 **Ashoville: Citizen... secsoneee eee (M) 11,760 +055 055 

== **Birmingham Age-Herald ,........+..-- (S) 49,805 10 10 **Ashovillo: Citizen.) <2). <ecclenas nisietie (S) 12,421 .055 .055 

— **Birmingham News ........ccceseecees (EZ) 72,847 15 15 **Greensboro Daily News .............. (M) 21,580 07 06 

= **Birmingham News .......s.cccccccces (8) 80,451 15 15 **Greensboro Daily News .............-. (8) 298,308 07 07 

= Mobile News-Item ...........eceeees- (E) 10,892 05 .05 **Raleigh News and Observer.......... (M) 06 06 

— Mobile Register .............ccceucue (M) 21,264 07 07 **Raleigh News and Observer.......... (8) 380,948 06 06 

= ene Register. cahccoss over ek coos (8) 82,715 .085 086 **Winston-Salem Sentinel .............. (E) 18,240 05 05 

= ontgomery Journal, Gei.. cis ulceeee os (E) 18,516 .06 .06 SOUTH CAROLINA 

= **Columbia State cos. 2cc.cnsetsneeeeens (M) 28,286 .06 06 

= **Columbia, State!’..c0. sree ender (8) 24,286 -66 .06 

a FLORIDA Greenwood Index Journal ......... (E&S) ,367 025 025 

= Spartanburg Journal ................. (E) 4,165 ) 04 04 

— **Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville. .(M&S) 86,159 .09(,108) .69(,10S) Spartanburg Herald ..... (M) 6586....(8) 7,156 § 

— Pensacola News .......sssceccccececs (E) 4,750 .08 03 

= Abb ht carat Independent .......... A mare es be “a tipeo amet 

= seTampa Tribune seo .c0c 0002 GMS) 21214 T0708) “oec.o7s) «Seg nattmoeee Timo «......+..ceese ee ( ams fw 

= TttNashville Banner ...............0.5.. (E) 47,788 10 10 

= iiNashville) Banter eres eee eee (8) 47,782 ead ll 

=— GEORGIA VIRGINIA 

= Py tal Hank ee (E) 18,488 05 05 *Aloxandria Gazette: .c.:2scccccsess eee 8,900 025 025 

= Leon eee 5 @ ie fm % “Brave Werte tna Seas Gee) AS 

= **Macen, Telegraph ‘sin. cacnecmee opeiceees (8) 26,850 07 07 Meneoe habe Ei ppc Sheet he 4 esr; 05 05 
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= *tBoanoke Times ap tea ® 16,876 ‘07 106 : 
= as , Leader... (E) 6,370 .03 .08 | 
== = EMTEORY * A. B, C, Statement, April 1, 1923, 
= **Lexington: Loader) co iccc.cceieceaceses (EZ) 17,761 05 05 t+ Government Statement, April 1, 1928, . 
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An Advertising Success— 


is a matter of telling your story over and over again 
to a particular set of people until you’ve convinced 
them of the merit of the thing you have for sale. 
Miracle workers have transferred their operations to 
other fields. 


The fact that most of the circulation of The Sunpapers 
iS carrier circulation assures the advertiser that he 
has a definite newspaper audience in Baltimore that 
“stays put.” 


So Sunpaper circulation figures do not represent sud- 
den, artificial “jumps,” but a definite, permanent, 
healthy growth. 


—adding customers. 


C6 = ® 99 
—not mere “single sales. 


February Average Net Paid Circulation 


Daily (M.&E.) . . . . . 246,627 
PUNndaAye. et. «S 178,287 


A Gain of 12,454 Daily and 13,258 
Sunday over February,1923 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE + SUN 


MORNING SUNDAY 
JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bldg., New York Union Trust Bldg., Chicago 


Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper;” They Say “SUNpaper” 


ho 
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Covering the Roofs of 


Philadelphia 


There are more than half a million homes in Philadelphia and its suburbs. Most of these 
are of the famous Philadelphia two-story type. 


Their roofs average 1,000 square feet or a total of five hundred million square feet of 
roof, and this does not include the staggering square foot area of the roofs of the many build- 
ings of Philadelphia’s 16,000 manufacturing plants. 


Half of these homes are owned by the families that live in them and many of the other 
half are now being bought by their occupants through Building and Loan Associations. 


As these roofs have to be renewed, what manufacturer of roofing materials is getting 
the business? 


[s it you, or are you leaving this to your more enterprising competitors? 


Remember, in Philadelphia it is usually the occupant of a house who has the say as to 
what kind of roofing goes on his house. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the newspaper “nearly every- 
body” reads— 


Che Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


“In 
Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 


The Bulletin; 


Net paid circulation for the year 1923—505,035 copies a day. 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger than 
that of any other daily or Sunday newspaper published in 
Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in the United States. 


DETROIT LONDON 


NEW YORK 


: C. L. Weaver : 
814 Park-Lexington Bldg. : Mortimer Bryans 
Verree & Conklin, Inc. 
(46th St. and Park Ave.) Jif Uafaycal Bird. 125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PARIS 
Verree & Conklin, Inc. Harry J. Wittschen 
28 East Jackson Verree & Conklin, Inc. Ray A. Washburn 
Boulevard 681 Market St. 5 rue Lamartine (9) 


(Copyright 1924, Bulletin Company) 
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30 Glorious Days in Jail for Refusal To 
Betray a Press Confidence 


From His Cell Illinois Editor Sends Own Exclusive Story of Alleged Court Contempt—Edits Paper 
Through the Bars—Friends Swarm Jail, Bearing Gifts—Conscience Clear, 


OMEWHERE in the recesses of my 
brain linger the words of a philoso- 
pher: “A. Real Man is loyal to his 
friend and guards his confidences as his 
own.” If I were to write a newspaper 
man’se “bible’ I would put that into it. 
Men have been jailed for being loyal to 
a friend. [I speak from experience be- 
cause I am writing this in the Lake 
county jail at Waukegan, IIl., where I 
am serving a 30-day sentence for con- 
tempt of court for 
refusing to tell a 
special grand jury 
the name of a friend 
who furnished me 
the information I 
used in a news item 
in the Waukegan 
Daily Sun, of which 
I am assistant city 
editor. The article 
I printed hinted that 
the grand jury was 
investigating alleged 
graft in North Chi- 
cago. official circles, 


principally about 
“shaking down” 
bootleggers, The 


mayor, city attorney, 
and a justice of the 
peace were indicted. 
Activities of the 
grand jury “leaked 
out” and a friend of 
mine gave me _ the 
best information he 
had concerning it. 
When the source of 
the information was 
demanded I saw it 
meant trouble for 
either myself or my 
friend, and as I have 
said a thousand times 
I-would never vio- 
late a newspaper confidence, I am in jail 
decause I consider a man’s simple word 
as good as his bible oath, 

Many of the men on the grand jury 
aad told me things in confidence con- 
serning which they would not have 
wanted me to disclose the names of my 
nformants, and for that reason I did 
10t believe they would ask to have me 
sited for contempt, as I frankly told 
hem that the person who gave me the 
nformation had no evidence which would 
iid them in their investigation. I had 
‘xpected that Judge Claire C. Edwards, 
who sentenced me and had always seemed 
o be particularly friendly, would either 
‘lismiss the petition or impose a fine at 
whe most. However I had made up my 
Wnind,, that whatever the cost, I would 
keep. faith ‘with my friends in the news- 
aper business because ] believe that a 


He Gains Five Pounds and Sun’s Circulation Leaps. 


1924, 


(Reprinting 


Copyright, by 
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permission only) 


By RALPH L. KING 


City 
in Lake County Jail by 


Assistant 
Written 


real man will do as much or a little more 
than he promises, 

Circumstances had given me many 
hard knocks in the 37 years of my life, 
but this was the first time I had ever 
stood face to face with even a technical 
violation of the law. During the 28 


How Editor King spends his days in durance vile, giving jail news the best ‘“‘covering’’ it 
home-made radio and receiving as his guests the town’s best people. 


hours the judge gave me either to tell 
or go to jail, thousands of the best people 
of. the county urged me to stick to my 
resolution, and with their moral support 
the discouraging situation changed to one 
of brightness. My definition of a real 
man is one who lives up to the best he 
knows. I could have “lied” out of it by 
merely saying I did not remember where 
I got the information, and I believe most 
of those men on the grand jury would 
have been relieved to let me slip out of 
a tight place, because I have since learned 
that they had no idea the: judge would 
mete out such severe punishment for a 
mere technicality. Many of the jurors 
have even visited me in the jail, where 
I have served half the sentence, amidst 
the most lavish comforts that any person 
could possibly have. However, I had 
always found that punishment always is 


Editor 


Sun. 


EpitTor 


Waukegan 
Request of & PuBLISHER, 
more severe for the person who does not 
face a critical situation with the truth. 
I feel that a coward is one who may 
know what would be best but doesn’t 
do it. 

I thought the whole situation out alone 
and decided I would rather be a whine- 


has ever had, entertaining 


less loser and when the 30 days are over 
to be “up and at ’em.” [ laid the matter 
before my wife and 11-year-old son. My 
wife agreed with me; my son said he 
never did like a tattle-tale. 

The die was cast. No subpoena, 
mittimus or other court paper was ever 
served upon me. I stepped into the jail 
and surrendered myself. Deputy Sheriff 
D, A. Weale declined to lock me up until 
he had read the commitment. 

My steel lined, octagonal turret on the 
third flocr had been scrubbed, cleaned. 
Cigars and flowers had been sent ahead 
by friends. I brought my own bed 
clothing, typewriter, four tube radio set, 
calendar, office supplies usually needed in 
my line of work, and a part of my stamp 
collection, philately being my particular 
hobby when I’m where I can’t do any 
fishing. 


I installed a loud speaker for the bene- 
fit of the other prisoners which gives 
them great pleasure. I prefer to clamp 
the headphones over my ears to listen to 
concerts as I turn out “copy” on my 
“mill.” Peppy music with a liberal sup- 
ply of saxophone gives me the rhythm I 
want for my typewriting. Music stimu- 
lates my brain. The radio works better 
in jail than it did at home. I have a 
longer aerial. The other night I picked 
up New York City 


and San_ Francisco 
20 minutes apart. 
I am kept busy 


every minute of the 
day writing “copy” 
for the Daily Sun, 
writing feature 
stories for dozens of 
newspapers and 
syndicates, being in- 
terviewed and photo- 
graphed, and enter- 
taining friends and 
acquaintances, There 
have been 1,200 or 
1,500 visitors, who, 
almost’ without ex- 
ception, congratu- 
lated me upon the 
stand I took. There 
has not been one 
person who has said 
I should have “told.” 
The entire board of 
supervisors paid me 


a visit after an 
unanimous vote, My 
visitors have  in- 


cluded state officials, 
judges, ministers, 
business and profes- 
sional men of all 
fellow prisoners with branches, prominent 

editors and publish- 

ers, tradesmen, la- 
borers, government officials, waifs of the 
street, people from all walks of life with 
whom I have had contact in some ca- 
pacity or other in my work as a reporter 
and as an editor. Scores of these I did 
not know by name. One little chap came 
in with a scrap book and showed me one 
of his jokes that I once had printed about 
him. 

I never was greatly interested in 
scandal and would much rather print a 
humorous item, and in my 18 years ex- 
perience as a correspondent I have found 
that editors everywhere prefer a “story” 
with a laugh in it than other kinds unless 


they are of an unusual character. For 
years I have also been conducting a 
column of “alleged” humor under the 


pen-name of DeWitt Hunter, in which I 
quote everybody, using names whenever 
possible. Even the busy boss reads it 


now, but I had to convert him. While in 
jail I also am enjoying writing a daily 
letter to different persons about town and 
in it I] put my experiences behind the 
bars. The “boys” in the office write a 
“Dear Ralph” letter, containing all the 
“hoakum” they pick up about me. The 
idea is causing much comment and the 
circulation of the Sun has increased since 
my incarceration. 

In order to keep fit I take my “daily 
dozen” by tuning in Chicago Y. M. C. A. 
every morning, and I sleep with all five 
windows open. I also walk a mile or 
two through the corridors and negotiate 
three flights of stairs many times a day. 
My appetite is keen and I am ordering 
accordingly, my meals being most excel- 
lent, temptingly prepared and well 
balanced. ‘Salvatore, my valet, a trusty 
who brings the food, takes care of my 
room, makes the beds and looks after 
everything even to delivering the mail 
and telegrams, makes it possible for me 
to devote my entire time to work. A 
“copy” boy takes my manuscript to the 
office and brings the exchanges as well 
as the time release copy, which I head 
up. I also book the future assignments. 

The boys at the office, I understand, 
call me “crow-bait” behind my back, be- 
cause, I suppose, | am so skinny. They'll 
have to drop that when I get back -be- 
cause I’ve gained five pounds and am 
just getting a good start. Neighbors 
and friends have swamped me with cake, 
candy, cookies, shortcake, puddings and 
other things to eat, and my turret looks 
like a first class tobacco store, as I have 
cigars and cigarets by the thousands. I 
can’t spend a cent.. My friends in the 
radio business supply me with every kind 
of equipment, one dealer keeps my bat- 
teries re-charged, The postmaster donates 
the postage stamps for my mail. 

So far I have not had time to do any 
stamp collecting. I am building a small 
radio receiving set for one of the deputy 
sheriffs, having constructed several others 
before coming to jail. I wind the coils 
and make condensers from intersected 
tin-cans and therefore can build them for 
a few cents, with the exception of the 
headphones. 

The weather has been quite stormy 
most of the time since my mail has been 
coming “in care of the sheriff,’ and hav- 
ing no snow to shovel, furnace to tend, 
besides being out of the reach of bill 
collectors, I have nothing to worry about, 
especially in view of the fact that my 
employers have doubled my salary, while 
my income from special correspondence 
will be greatly increased. 

I have made it my business to be just 
as cheerful in jail as I ever was out of 
it. Sheriff Edwin Ahlstrom and the 
deputies are all personal friends, and 
treat me royally. Therefore I am living 
up to my name. 

There are about sixty prisoners in this 
jail and all treat me very cordially, and 
do everything possible to make my stay 
pleasant. I reciprocate with radio music, 
and share with them the eats and smokes. 
There is practically no loud or boisterous 
tall, and I am surprised that there is so 
litt'e profanity. Most of the men are 
tr) .1g to improve themselves by self 
education, and not a few are studying 
special courses in trade or profession. 

I keep on the lookout for new prisoners 
as they come in and while the reporters 
get the court action I frequently am able 
to get “inside” angles which makes the 
stories about them more interesting. The 
county jail is being well “covered” these 
days. 

They say the third day in jail is the 
hardest, but I have found my entire stay 
a continual round of pleasure. I could 
not be happy in jail though if I did not 
have enough work to keep me busy be- 
cause ] have made my own way in the 
world since I was 13 years old, with few 
vacations, this being one of the first real 
ones I’ve ever had. 

I believe I have upheld the best tradi- 
tion of journalism by refusing to violate 
a confidence. I believe that is right. 
Each must find happiness in his own way 
and meet duty as he sees it. This was 
my way of doing it. 


Twenty-nine colleges and universities 
in the United States maintain schools of 
journalism. 
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ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK 


Drawn for Eprror & PUBLISHER 


By TAD 


Inimitable sports cartoonist of the Hearst newspapers, whose rough and ready whimseys 


give daily joy to millions 
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From THE BONS 
in THE LOCAL ROOM 


NY/GtEN a man has spent 20 years on 
the same job—doing a_ cartoon 
every day, and sometimes two or three a 
day, he’s entitled 
to celebrate. 
That’s what 
Tad has done and 
when recently he 
completed his 
twentieth year in 
the Hearst serv- 
ice he celebrated 
—by ordering an- 


other gross of 
pens and digging 
into his work 
with renewed 
vigor. 

Although Tad 


has been working 
for William Ran- 
dolph Hearst for a score of years he 
has met and shaken hands with the 
“Biz Boss” only once, His second meet- 
ing, he declares, is scheduled for 20 years 
from now. After that they may meet 
every 10 years. 

All the world knows Tad, christened 
Thomas Aloysius Dorgan. . He’s the 
biggest figure in the sports cartoon world. 
But the world didn’t know him 20 years 
ago. Only Arthur Brisbane knew him 
then, 

Mr. Brisbane discovered him out in 
San Francisco and brought him to New 
York. He’s been here ever since—same 
office, same job, same page. But not the 
same salary. 

Tad’s a southpaw with his pen—but 
he hits from either side with ideas. He 
has to. By his own estimate he has done 
10,000,000 cartoons in his score of years. 
That may be an exaggeration—but any- 
how it seems like 10,000,000, And he’s 
still going strong. 

Anyhow Tad came from Frisco— 
bringing his entire family with him. He 
made good thirty minutes after he hit 
the big town. He’s still making good. 

Changes? Sure, lots of ’em, As Tad 
himself remarked: “When I arrived here 
Tom Powers wore a full beard like 
General Grant; Doheny had only one oil 
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can; Tex Rickard was still punching 
cows in Texas and beer was a nickel a 
glass.” 

Changes? Sure. But not Tad. 

He goes on forever—the king of 
sports ‘world cartoonists, paragrapher, 
artist, writer and good fellow! 


Baroness Sues News Syndicate 


_ Baroness Lija de Torinoff filed suit in 
Supreme Court, New York, this week 
against Mrs. May Wilkinson Mount, who 
conducts a newspaper syndicate, for an 
accounting of moneys received in the sale 
of alleged interviews had by the Baroness 
with the former German Emperor and his 
wife, Queen Wilhemina of Holland, Field 
Marshal von Hindenburg and others. 
Filing answer, Mrs. Mount alleges the 
notables interviewed have written letters 
repudiating the interviews and alleges 
the Baroness interfered with the syndi- 
cation. The defendant demands an ac- 
counting from the Baroness and pleads 
for a judgment of $4,553. 


Brisbane Speaks in Brooklyn 


Arthur Brisbane, editorial writer, im- 
portant cog in the Hearst machine, was 
guest of honor at a dinner given by the 
University Club, Brooklyn, March 12. 
Hearst plans to start publication of the 
Brooklyn American, March 17. He ad- 
dressed club members on what he con- 
sidered “the three things that are at 
present of most interest to the average 
American person—money, politics, and 
oil; the first two always being of interest.” 
In writing his editorials, which he esti- 
mated were read by 12,000,000 people 
daily, he said his aim was to make people 
think, especially the young. 


Lawson Aids Art Fund 


Victor F. Lawson, publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News, has contributed 
$1,000 to a fund being raised by the 
Chicago Tribune and the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner for the purchase of a Gil- 
bert Stuart portrait of George Washing- 
ton for the Art Institute of Chicago. 
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RUMELY MUST SERVE 


President Refuses to Pardon Former 
New York Mail Publisher 


Edward A. Rumely, former publisher 
of the New York Mail, sentenced to the 
penitentiary for failing to report to the 
Alien Property Custodian indebtedness 
to the German government in connection 
with the purchase of that newspaper dur- 
ing the war, must serve his term. Presi- 
dent Coolidge this week refused to grant 
a pardon. He may, however, consider 
commutation of sentence. 

Rumely with S. Walter Kauffman and 
Norvin R. Lindheim, lawyers, were con- 
victed on charges of conspiring to de- 
fraud the government in 1920. The Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals at New York af- 
firmed the verdict and a review was de- 
nied by the Supreme Court. The three 
men were sentenced in the Federal Dis- 
trict Court to serve a year and a day. 


Wilson Heads Foreign Correspondents 


P. W. Wilson, United States corres- 
pondent of the London ‘Chronicle, was 
elected president of the Association of 
Foreign Press Correspondents at a meet- 
ing held this week. Sidney J. Clarke, cor- 
respondent of the London Telegraph, was 
elected secretary-treasurer, and Arbib 
Costa of the Rome Tribuna and F. 
Douglas Williams of Reuters, ‘Ltd., were 
elected vice-presidents. New members of 
the executive committee are Percy S. 
Bullen, London Telegraph; ‘W. ¥ 
Davies, La Nacion, and president of the 
association last year, Leonce Levy of the 
Paris Matin, E. K. Moy, of the Shanghai 
News, A. Wynn Williams, {Manchester 
Guardian. 


To Honor New Zealand Editor 


Sir George Fenwick, editor of the 
Dunedin (New Zealand) Otago Daily 
Times and one of the leading journalists 
of the Antipodes, will be guest of honor 
at a dinner given by Chicago publishers, 
newspaper men, printers and allied trades- 
men on March 18. 


‘inspect his gigantic properties. 
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UNSEY SHOWS SUN’S PROFIT BY GLOBE DEAL 


Takes Editor & Publisher Reporter on Tour Through Big Plant—Justifies His Purchase of Globe, 
Whose Name Is Now Dropped From Sun’s Masthead 


ME: FRANK A. MUNSEY took 
this writer on a tour of inspection 
of his huge New York newspaper plant 
on Wednesday. 

The great consolidator of newspapers 
had just touched with his magic wand 
the New York Sun and Globe title, ob- 
literating the name of one of the oldest 
newspapers in the United States, giving 
the bright and shining Sun free oppor- 
tunity to shed its beams unhindered by 
the shadow of the Globe. 

A few months ago Mr. Munsey in- 
vested $2,000,000 in that name, now 
being stripped from the masthead of his 
big evening combination newspaper. 
What had the merger given to Mr. 
Munsey, in addition to the obvious appre- 
ciation of the advertising public for 
reducing the number of daily mediums? 


“Ask Mr. Friendly, the business 
manager, what has happened to the 
Sun,” said Mr. Munsey. “He has the 


figures.” 

Following the tour of inspection Edwin 
Friendly was asked for the facts and he 
stated them as follows: 

“The Sun today is a bigger, better 
newspaper. The A. B.C. statement for 
the 6 months, ending March 31, 1923 gave 
the Sun’s circulation as 180,379. Today 
the Sun’s circulation is more than 250,000 
as the Government statement in April 
will show. 

“The basic advertising rate 
before the amalgamation was 50 cents an 
agate line. The basic rate now is 60 
cents an agate line. All rates have been 
gradually scaled upwards. 

“Advertising, despite the increase in 
rates is steadily gaining. For the year 
1923 the Sun gained 33,000 columns of 
advertising. In January of this year the 
Sun gained 800 columns; in February 
1,000 columns. 

“The total lineage for 1923 of the Sun 
was 10,689,292 agate lines, representing 
a gain of 1,068,476 agate lines. In Jan- 
uary of this year the gain was 240,058 
agate lines; in February, 299,822 agate 
lines.” 

Inspection of the Herald and Sun plant 
at 280 Broadway, under the leadership of 
the silent wizard owner, was far more 
graphic and interesting than Friendly’s 
cold recital of figures. 

When the writer called, the evening 
newspaper day was at its height. Mr. 
Munsey was busy; he is always busy. 
Why not? ‘He is owner of three giant 
New York newspapers, the Herald, the 
Sun, and the Telegram and Evening Mail. 
As owner, he is boss of some 3,500 men 
and women. His properties are valued 
close to $22,000,000. 

He was ging to look over his mechan- 
ical equipment, right now. -The writer 
was asked to accompany him. 

Frank Andrew Munsey, publisher, put 
on hat and overcoat to lead the way. De- 
spite the fact he will be 70 this coming 
August he gives no impression of age. 
His step is firm. True, his neatly 
trimmed and twisted mustache is snow 
white, but the flesh of his long gaunt face 
is unhaggard, unwrinkled, ruddy. 

This man, who began work in a “down 
East” country store, looked very much 
the aristocrat today as he prepared to 
It is hard 
to realize that this man who now calls 
the Ritz Carlton Hotel home, once was 
proud to call himself manager of the 
Western Union Telegraph office at 
Augusta, Maine. 

When in 1882, already 28, he traveled 
from Main to New York, the Mecca of 
all newspaper men, to start his famous 
Golden Argosy, a juvenile weekly, who 
would have dared prophesy he would in 
1924 be buying newspapers of Manhattan, 
as then he might have bought a suit of 
clothes ? 

Such thoughts as these occurred as 
we walked outside through the foyer 
of the Sun building, out through the busi- 


of the Sun 


FRANK A. MUNSEY 
Drops “Globe” Title and Shows Reporter Rapid Crewth of The Sun. 


ness office, where clerks bent closer to 
work as he passed. Mr. Munsey, tall, 
straight, walked with a snap in his stride. 

The inspection party, including~ besides 
Mr. \Munsey and the writer, Mr. Friend- 
ly and Fred A. Walker, publisher of the 
Telegram and Mail, left the door of the 
business office to step out on Broadway, 
and turned around the block past a fleet 
of motor trucks lined up to receive the 
bundled newspapers from the mail room 
in the basement. 

Munsey’s eyes are keen and observant. 
He noticed the posters plastered on the 
sides of the trucks and commented on 
their make-up. 

The mail room was the first stop in the 
inspection trip. A belt conveyor had just 
been installed. Production and distribu- 
tion, it was explained, had to be speeded 
up because of the enormous increase in 
circulation. ‘By installation of the con- 
veyor newspapeers, bundled for transfer 
to railroad station, post office and stands, 
are carried automatically and speedily 
from the basement to street level and 
trucks. Labor is saved, 

This is a new purchase. It is in 
operation for the first time today. Mr. 
Munsey examined it critically. One could 
not talk. The din of the press room 
nearby crashed against cars. Neatly 
folded newspapers were brought by auto- 
matic conveyors from the presses on the 
lower level to the mail room to be seized, 
wrapped, marked and tossed’ on the belt 
which whisked them to waiting hands on 
the street. 

iMr. Munsey gestured significantly, as 
though to say: “See! this vast energy, 
representing circulation increase, is one 
result of consolidation.” 

It was about 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon. Editions of the Sun were pouring 
out in thousands to all corners of the 
city. Men, with hands and faces grimed 
with printers’ ink, who were working 
feverishly as we bent heads to descend 
the steps to the mai] room, seemed to 


double their efforts, when they recognized 
their chief. 

Mr. Munsey next led the way to the 
roaring press room. Descending from 
a balcony, the party threaded its way 
between the impressive rows of giant Hoe 
octuple presses. These presses, huge 
beasts of steel, stand shoulder’ to 
shoulder, champing and snorting as men, 
made small by proximity to the machines, 
feed them white newsprint to be made into 
newspaper for New York’s huge reading 
public. 

It was pointed out that circulation of 
the Telegram and Mail had so increased 
since the recent amalgamation that two of 
the Sun and Herald presses are being 
used to print that newspaper, which has 
4 presses in its own building. The 4 
sextuple presses included in the Mail pur- 
chase still stand idle. They are not large 
enough to print the greater newspapers 
Mr. Munsey is producing. 

Despite this tremendous equipment the 
Sun still frequently has to make use of 5 
additional presses in the plant of the 
New York Tribune, uptown. 

The presses in the Sun plant are vir- 
tually never silent. Barely finished with 
the output of the two evening Munsey 
newspapers, they are started up each 
night to produce the morning Herald. 

Mr. Munsey, turning broad shoulders, 
to pass between the presses, appeared a 
pigmy now. He paused before leaving 
the room. His eyes answered the ques- 
tion put to him before the inspection 
started. Perhaps he had reasoned all 
along the roar of presses would prove 
better reply than mere words. Mr. Mun- 
sey is never prodigal with words. 

We climbed the stairway and again 
stood on the main floor. Mr. Munsey 
waved further questions aside. He walk- 
ed away alone to an elevator, which car- 
ried him past the second floor. editorial 
rooms to the fifth floor, back to his 
offices where he was again: 

Busy, very busy. 


COOLIDGE TO ADDRESS 
ANNUAL A. P. MEET 


Accepts Invitation to Speak Before 
Publishers in New York, April 
22—A. P. to Eelect Five 


Directors 


President Calvin Coolidge will be the 
guest of honor and speaker at the annual 
luncheon of the Associated Press to be 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York, April 22. This luncheon will be 
held on the day of the annual meeting 
of the Associated Press and will be at- 
tended by six or seven hundred prominent 
publishers from different parts of the 
country who will attend the meeting as 
members of the A. P. 

One of the purposes of this meeting 
will be the election of five directors for 
a term of 3 years. The directors whose 
terms expire are Victor F. Lawson, Chi- 


cago Daily News; W. H. Cowles, 
Spokane Spokesman-Review; Frank P. 


MacLennan, Topeka State-Journal; E, 
Lansing Ray, St. Louis Globe-Democrat ; 
and Frederick I. Thompson, Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. The Nominating 
Committee has announced the following 
nominations: Ralph H. Booth, Saginaw 
News-Courier; Victor F. Lawson, Chi- 
cago Daily News; J. E. Wheeler, Port- 
land (Ore.) Telegram; W. H. Cowles, 
Spokane Spokesman-Review; Harry E. 
Taylor, Portsmouth (Ore.) Times; 
Frank P. MacLennan, Topeka State- 
Journal; Louis T. Golding, St. Joseph 
(Mo.) News & Press; Frederick I. 
Thompson, 3irmingham Age-Herald;: 
Leonard K: Nicholson, New Orleans 
Times-Picayune; E. Lansing Ray, St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. ; 

To succeed V. S. McClatchy, of the 
Sacramento Bee, who -has_ resigned, 
Joseph R. Knowland of the Oakland 
(Cal.) Tribune and Harry Chandler of 
the Los Angeles Times have been nomi- 
nated. Mr. McClatchy’s term will ex- 
pire in April, 1925. Nominations will be 
made from the floor to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of W. L. Mc- 
Lean of the Philadelphia Bulletin, whose 
term will expire in April, 1926. 

Preceding the annual meeting of the 
Associated Press, the Board of Directors 
will meet April 17, 18, 19 and 21 at the 
new home of the Associated Press, 383 
Madison avenue. 

At a recent meeting of the Board a 
letter was read from the late John R. 
Rathom, editor of the Providence Journal, 
who 


was a director in the Associated 
Press from 1917 to 1923, in which he 
expressed his appreciation of his long 


association with the A. P. Resolutions 
of sympathy were passed upon the death 
of Mr. Rathom and also upon the death of 
the late Charles H. Grasty, for years a 
valued member of the association and at 
one time a vice-president of the A. P. 
Resolutions of regret were also passed 
on the resignation from the Board of 
Directors of William L. McLean, of the 
Philadelphia Bulletin. Mr. McLean has 


been an outstanding figure of the As- 
sociated Press for nearly 30 years, and 
a member of the Board of Directors and 


of the Executive Committee nearly all of 
that time. He has transferred his mem- 
bership to his son. 
$25 Prize Offered 

To stimulate interest in journalism at 
Johns Hopkins University, the Hollander 
Prize of $25 in gold and an appropriate 
medal, will again be awarded this year 
The award is given to the student sub- 
mitting an article, news story, editorial or 
poem at any time during the school year 
in the News-Letter, student paper. 
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OBEY “SIX DAYS SHALT THOU LABOR” 
BUT ISSUE SUNDAY EDITIONS 


Many Small Cities in South and West Support Newspapers 
Which Compensate for Sunday Issue by Omitting 
Monday or Saturday Edition 


es HOW many towns of 20,000 or more 

population have newspapers which 
publish every morning except Monday, 
and every evening except Saturday eve- 
ning, and Sunday morning?” 

A subscriber to Eprror & PUBLISHER 
wants an answer to this question, which 
touches upon a practice of newspaper 
publication that is usual in the South 
and West and almost unknown in the 
Eastern states. 

However, there are very few towns in 
which the conditions cited prevail. 

In Huntsville, Ala. the Star, a new 
morning paper, omits Monday, and the 
Times, evening, does not appear Sat- 
urday. Huntsville has 8,918 population, 
according to 1920 census figures. 

Owensboro, Ky., with a population of 
21,060, has the Inquirer, evening except 
Saturday, and Sunday morning; and the 
Messenger, morning except Sunday. 

Henderson, Ky., 12,169 population, 
has the Gleaner, morning except Monday, 
and the Journal, evening except Satur- 
day. 

But, while this idea of putting out a 
Sunday edition while maintaining a six- 
day operation basis has few followers in 
towns of 20,000 or more population, and 
while there are few towns of any size 
in which the exact conditions specified 
apply both to morning and evening oper- 
ations, there are 104 American towns in 
which newspaper offices observe a weekly 
day of rest, while putting out Sunday edi- 
tions. 

In Alabama, besides the Huntsville 
situation mentioned, Tuscaloosa’s only 
paper, the News & Times-Gazette issues 
Sunday morning, but omits Saturday 
evening. 

Arizona has morning except Monday 
operations in Bisbee, Douglas, Globe, 
Prescott, Tucson, and Yuma. In Bisbee, 
Douglas, and Prescott, the evening 
papers issue every weekday evening. In 
Tucson, the evening paper issues evening 
and Sunday morning. 

Fort Smith, in Arkansas, has the 
Times-Record, evening and Sunday, ex- 
cept Saturday, and the Southwest Ameri- 
can, morning except Sunday and Mon- 
day. These papers have a common 
ownership. 

Hot Springs and Pine Bluff have morn- 
ing except Monday and evening except 
Sunday operations. Helena’s evening 
paper issues evening and Sunday morn- 
ing, except Saturday. 

Bakersfield, Chico, and Eureka, Cal., 
have morning newspapers which omit 
Monday and evenings which omit Sun- 
day. Grass Valley, Cal., goes without 
a Monday morning paper. 

Morning except Monday and evening 
except Sunday is the rule in Hanford, 
Madera, Marysville, Merced, Modesto, 
Napa, Oroville, Petaluma, Pomona, Por- 
terville, ‘Redding, Richmond, Salinas, 
Santa Barbara, Santa Cruz, Santa Rosa, 
Tulare, Ventura, Visalia, ‘Watsonville 
and Woodland. All these towns have 
one morning and one evening paper. In 
San Luis Obispo, two morning papers 
omit Monday issues and®’ the evening 
paper does not appear Sunday. In Val- 
lejo, Cal., two evening papers drop the 
Sunday issue and the morning paper 
doesn’t appear Monday. 

Durango and Grand Junction, Colo., 
readers are served morning except Mon- 
day and evening except Sunday. Fort 
Collins’ one evening paper drops the Sat- 
urday issue but appears Sunday. Crip- 
ple Creek’s morning paper omits Monday. 

Orlando and St. Petersburg, Fla., fol- 
low the morning except Monday and 
evening except Sunday rule. Daytona’s 
morning paper omits Monday, its evening 
paper appearing weekdays and Sunday 
morning. West Palm Beach has a 


morning paper every day and an evening 
paper from Monday to Friday and Sun- 
day morning. 


Athens, Ga., has an evening paper 
which issues Sunday morning, but omits 
Saturday. Brunswick’s morning paper 
omits Monday. In Cordele, LaGrange, 
and Rome, Ga., the evening paper omits 
Saturday, but publishes Sunday morning. 
In Columbus the morning paper appears 
daily, the evening paper daily except Sat- 
urday, and Sunday morning. In Way- 
cross the only paper publishes morning 
editions daily except Monday and eve- 
ning editions, daily except Sunday. 

Nampa and Wallace, Idaho, are on the 
morning except Monday schedule. In 
Twin Falls, Idaho, the morning paper 
omits Monday, the evening paper is ab- 
sent Sunday. 

Bloomington,’ Ill, has an evening 
paper which omits Saturday but publishes 
Sunday, and a morning paper which omits 
Sunday. 

Morning except Monday and evening 
except Sunday rules in Clinton, Danville, 
Jacksonville, Jerseyville, and Mattoon, 
Ill., in each of which two papers are 
published. Champaign and East | St. 
Louise each have an evening paper which 
drops Saturday and appears Sunday 
morning. Paris, Ill., has two evening 
except Sunday, and one morning except 
Monday. This is also the situation in 
Rockford. Quincy reads two evening 
papers, one dropping Saturday and issu- 
ing Sunday morning and the other omit- 
ting Sunday. 

In Indiana, the morning except Mon- 
day and evening except Sunday papers 
prevail in Anderson, Frankfort, Hunting- 
ton, Kokomo, Logansport, Marion, Rich- 
mond, and Vincennes. Columbus, Ind., 
has three six-day evening papers, two 
omitting Sunday and one publishing 
Sunday, but not Saturday. 

Burlington and Waterloo, Ia., follow 
the evening except Sunday and morning 
except Sunday rule. Cedar Rapids and 
Davenport have two evening papers each, 
one of which omits Saturday but pub- 
lishes Sunday and the other omits Sun- 
day. Dubuque has three evening papers 
one of which omits Monday and the other 
two Saturday, all publishing Sunday edi- 
tions. 

Kansas contributes morning except 
Monday and evening except Sunday sit- 
uations in Coffeyville, Hutchinson, Par- 
sons, and Pittsburg, each of which reads 
two papers. Atchison has an evening 
and Sunday, except Saturday, paper, and 
so does Leavenworth. Independence 
and Manhattan each have two evening 
except Sunday papers and one morning 
except Monday. Kiowa is on a morning 
except Monday basis. Salina has two 
evening papers, one issuing Sunday 
morning, but not Saturday, and the other 
every weekday evening. 

Paducah, Ky., takes its newspapers 
morning except Monday and evening ex- 
cept Sunday. The Henderson and 
Owensboro operations have been pre- 
viously described. Ashland, Ky., has an 
evening and Sunday, except Saturday 
schedule and Frankfort gets its favorite 
morning except Monday. 

Escanaba is served by Michigan’s lone 
morning except Monday and evening ex- 
cept Sunday newspapers. Houghton has 
a morning except Monday paper. Lud- 
ington has an evening except Saturday, 
and Sunday morning paper. 

Hibbing, Minn. has two evening 
papers, one omitting Monday, but pub- 
lishing Sunday, and one publishing every 
weekday. Owatonna has a morning, ex- 
cept Sunday, situation. 

Jackson, Miss., has a morning and an 
evening paper, both issuing Sundays, the 
morning paper omitting the Monday edi- 
tion. Vicksburg’s two papers follow the 
morning except Monday and evening ex- 
cept Sunday schedule. Nachez reads a 
morning except Monday paper. 

The morning except Monday and eve- 
ning except Sunday idea prevails in 
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PLEASANT PAYNES 


Philip A, Payne, managing editor of the New 
York Daily News, and Will Payne, writer on 
many topics, met at St, Petersburg, Fla., last 


week, The local photographer couldn’t resist the 
temptation, 

Carthage and Joplin, Mo., both of 
which are two-paper towns. Excelsior 


Springs has two six-day evening papers, 
one publishing Sunday, but not Saturday, 
and the other omitting Sunday. Moberly 
does likewise. Jefferson City has two 
evening except Sunday and one morning 
except Monday papers. Kirksville’s only 
daily, an evening paper, drops Saturday, 
but publishes Sunday. Sedalia has the 
curious situation where morning and eve- 
ning papers jointly owned, both publish 
Sunday editions, the morning paper 
omitting Monday and the evening paper 
omitting Saturday. 

Springfield’s dailies both issue Sunday 
editions, the morning paper omitting 
Monday, the evening paper publishing 
every day. 

Bozeman, Havre, and Lewiston, Mont., 
each have a morning paper which does 
not appear Monday. Miles City’s eve- 
ning paper omits Saturday, but appears 
Sunday. 

In Nebraska, the two-paper towns 
which have morning except Monday and 
evening except Sunday issues are 
Beatrice, Falls City and Nebraska City. 

Nevada’s Carson ‘City and Tonopah 
receive similar newspaper service. 

New Jersey has only Bridgeton in this 
class. 

New York puts forward Ogdensburg 
and Plattsburg, both of which support 
two morning papers, one issuing morn- 
ing except Monday and one morning ex- 
cept Sunday. In Middletown, two eve- 
ning papers appear, one daily except 
Sunday, and one daily except Sat- 
urday, and Sunday morning. 

In North Carolina, the general rule 
under discussion prevails in Goldsboro, 
Kinston, New Bern, Statesville, and Wil- 
son. In Durham, both papers publish 
Sundays, the evening paper omitting Sat 
urday’s issue. 

In North Dakota, the morning except 
Monday and evening except Sunday plan 
is used in Fargo and Grand Forks. 

Ironton, Ohio, also works on this plan, 
as does Sandusky. Athens’ only paper 
issues evening except Saturday, and Sun- 
day morning. Middletown has two six- 
day evening papers, one taking Saturday, 
the other Sunday, off its calendar. 

The morning except Monday and eve- 
ning except Sunday system has followers 
in Bartlesville, Enid, and Pawhuska, 
Okla. One-paper towns. where the eve- 


ning paper issues Sunday, but not Sat- 


urday, include Ada, Duncan,’ Henryetta, 


Hugo, Lawton, Miami, Norman, Nowata, 
and Wilson. One-paper towns where the 
morning paper omits Monday’s issue in- 
clude Blackwell and Shawnee. In Ard- 
more, the evening paper omits Saturday 
and the morning paper Monday, both 
issuing Sunday. This is also the case in 
Okmulgee. In Ponca City, the morning 
paper omits Monday and the evening 
paper Saturday and Sunday. 


Oregon’s followers of the morning ex- 
cept Monday and evening except Sunday 
operation are found in Astoria, Baker, 
Eugene, and Salem. In Oregon City the 
only daily issues morning except Monday. 

Rhode Island has an evening paper in 
Westerly, which omits Saturday ‘and 
publishes Sunday evening. The only 
other Sunday evening paper in the coun- 
try now is the New York Evening Tele- 
gram. 

South Carolina furnishes adherents to 
the Monday and Saturday holiday group 
in Anderson and Florence, both two- 
newspaper towns. 


South Dakota’s papers working on this 
plan are in Aberdeen, Deadwood and 
Sioux Falls. 

Johnson City, Tenn., has a morning 
except Monday and an evening and Sun- 
day, except Saturday operation under one 
ownership. In Greeneville the morning 
paper omits Sunday and in Jackson, the 
evening paper does not appear Saturday. 

Texas cities where morning except 
Monday and evening except Sunday 
operations are conducted include Green- 
ville, Marshall, and Paris. In Yoakum 
the evening paper issues daily except 
Sunday, the morning paper daily except 
Saturday and Monday. In Amarillo one 
morning and evening combination issues 
morning except Monday and evening ex- 
cept Sunday. The other evening paper, a 
new enterprise, issues evening except 
Saturday. Evening, except Saturday, and 
Sunday morning operations are conducted 
in Abilene, Cuero, Denison, Eastland, 
Mexia, Orange, San Angelo, Sherman, 
Sulphur Springs and Sweetwater. All 
are one-paper towns, except Sulphur 
Springs, which has two evening papers. 
In Cleburne, the morning paper omits 
Monday and the evening paper drops 
Saturday. Lubbock’s morning paper does 
not appear Monday. 


Virginia has Danville, where both eve- 
ning papers issue evening except Sunday 
and the morning paper morning except 
Monday; Lynchburg, Staunton, and 
Newport News, in each of which there 
is an evening except Sunday and a morn- 
ing except Monday paper. 

Washington has Bellingham, where 

two evening papers omit Sunday and the 
morning paper drops Monday; Everett, 
where one evening paper and one morn- 
ing paper drop the Saturday and Mon- 
day editions, respectively ; Olympia and 
Yakima, which follow the Everett rule; 
Walla Walla, where both evening papers 
issue every day and the morning paper 
drops Monday; and Hoquiam, where the 
morning paper omits Monday. 
_ In Fairmont, W. Va., the usual morn- 
ing except Monday and evening except 
Sunday system is in force. In Clarks- 
burg, the morning paper drops Monday’s 
issue, while the evening paper issues 
every day. In Bluefield, the morning 
paper does not issue Monday, and in Wil- 
liamson, the evening paper makes Satur- 
day its holiday. 

Eau Claire, Wis., has a commonly 
owned morning and evening combination, 
which issues morning except Monday and 
evening except Sunday. 

In Sheridan, Wyo., the evening paper 
issues evening and Sunday morning, ex- 
cept Saturday. 


Seeking Pardons for ‘Lost Legion” 


The Chicago Tribune is fostering a 
movement for the release of the “lost le- 
gion” —soldiers who were sent to Federal 
prisons for offenses committed during the 
war and who still are behind the bars. 
Don Ewing, staff writer, is at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kan., writing a daily story. 
Twenty-four organizations in Chicago are 
backing the campaign. 
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PERSONAL JOURNALISM IS COMING BACK—BROUN 


Public Weary of Anonymity of Editorial Page—Thirsts for Individual Opinions and Reactions, Famous 
“Colyumist’’ Declares—Every Town of 200,000 Should Have Own Columnist 


ERSONAL journalism is coming 
back—slowly, to be sure, but coming 
back, 

The cycle is swinging around again, 
and the impersonality of American news- 
paper pages is giving way to the intimate 
one-man opinions of yesteryear, 

Ask Heywood Broun, columnist, author 
of “It Seems to Me” in the New York 
World, if you don’t believe it. 

Scoffers of personal journalism may 
wear out sleeves laughing up them at 
the thought of such nonsense coming 
back. But perhaps this will be a chuckle- 
stopper. The personal journalism, such 
as Broun represents in his column is 
thought well of by the circulation de- 
partment of the World. 

‘We estimate Broun is worth 10,000 
circulation to us,” said Nelson Hoover, 
supervisor of circulation. 

Standardization and syndication are 
anathema to Broun. He is out with ink- 
pot and pen to blot out dry as desert 
dust sameness. True, he will tell you, 
American newspapers have a long, long 
way to go before they get completely 
back into the personal cycle. But today 
he sees the return of the prodigal written 
in the stars, and if he wasn’t slightly in- 
clined towards laziness and stoutness, he 
might jump about for joy. 

“Column conducting is growing.” 

That is his shout. Although he isn’t 
sure there has been improvement since 
the days of Eugene Fields’ “Sharps and 
Flats,’ he is absolutely certain it is 
growing, 

And personal opinion, according to 
Broun, is creeping slowly, but steadily 
back into newspapers of the country 
through the Jocal column of wit, fed by 
the contributions of readers. 

Please italicize Jocal. Its the way 
Broun told it to Epiror & PUBLISHER. 

Picture him. He swings around in his 
swivel chair from a letter littered desk 
and well-worn typewriter. He leans 
elbows on knees, puts chin in palms. His 
deep bass drawl falls softly. Occasionally 
one hand sweeps through tangled hair— 
hair, which caresses his ears in sartorial 
defiance. He has taken off a plutocratic 
raccoon coat and with it all Harvard airs 
and metropolitan dignity. He looks, in 
fact, very much a country editor as he 
says: 

“After all, the country newspaper is 
the base of all journalism. 

“People want to read their names and 
the names of their neighbors in the news- 
papers. They want to follow the fortunes 
of everyday people they know well. They 
like to become acquainted with one 
definite human personality they can talk 
to and think with daily in their news- 
paper. Here is where the column and 
its conductor serves their purpose. 

“It is indeed a little unfortunate that 
syndication is as widespread as it is. The 
whole point of a column, I think, is the 
personal and local reaction of an indi- 
vidual, 

“Column conducting has grown and is 
growing, following the passing of the 
personal editorial. 

“Once the editorials of a newspaper 
reflected the opinions of one man—a very 
definitely known person. Then the 
tendency was towards impersonality. 
Now the note of personal opinion has 
crept back and persists in creeping back 
through what has come to be known as 
the columns.” 

And it’s a very good thing, says Broun. 

“Too many people these days are think- 
ing together,” is his opinion. “It clogs 
things up. New York shouldn’t be the 
thinking reservoir of the nation. Small 
communities should act independently. 

“Every newspaper in a city of 200,000 
or more should have its own columnist, 
writing about its own town. 

“Few newspapers of America have a 
distinct personality of their own. They 
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but add to the excessive standardization 
in the United States.” 

It seems to Mr. Broun, you see, that 
newspapers still serve that silly purpose 
of acting as society’s mirror, when really 
they should be the beacon light, leading 
civilization forward. They are reflect- 
ing the sameness of American Main 
Streets, the red front five-and-ten, the 
chain cigar store, the granite Chamber 
of Commerce, when really they should 
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“The tendency of even the best copy 


desk is towards standardization,” he 
commenced in deliberate tones. 
“*That well-known lead got by once 


before, it will get by again’ is the attitude 
of the desk, 

“The copy reader, by the very nature 
of his job, is committed emotionally to 
conventionality, 

“When I was doing baseball for the 


New York Tribune, I had my fight with 
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Character picture of World star reporter in his little cubical office on the eleventh floor. 


“Well, it seems to me that’’ 
be flaming with new light, new colors, 
and new ideas. 

Let cigar stores, automobiles, cash 
registers, ash cans, and rotary clubs be 
standardized, but for goodness sake, 
don’t standardize thought! Let there be 
originality somewhere, everywhere. 

“T assumed,” continued Broun, the 
Broadway dilettante, “that outside of New 
York people were talking about different 
things, as they should be. But J have 
just returned from a trip through Penn- 
sylvania and the middle west, where [ 
was startled by the similarity of con- 
versation everywhere. 

“Tt would be healthier for American 
journalism, it seems to me, if the various 
newspapers were originating more stuff 
of their own.” 

Well, then, is creative genius being 
smothered by critic and copy desk? 

Broun, a critic himself, slams the latter 
and defends the former. True, critics 
outnumber creators ten to one. New 
books, published, are pounced upon, 
cheerfully chewed, swallowed, and spat 
out on newspaper space. But that is 
quite correct, Broun believes. 

“There will always be more critics than 
creators. Good criticism in itself can be 
creative,” 


But, to get closer to the heart of 
newspaper men: what about the copy 
readers? Broun hands them a knock- 


out. But he does it, of course, in his 
best it-seems-to-me, soft and philosophic 
manner. It is more of a push than a 
blow. 


the copy desk. Baseball leads must 
always be the same, I was told. I tried 
freak leads, which were regularly chopped 
out. At the end of 6 months, I wore the 
copy readers out, and was able to write 
the way I wanted to. 

“Damon Runyon, with his catchy 
humorous first sentence was my idol 
then. I used to spend from a half to 
an hour on the first sentence of my 
stories. Finally, however, I gave that 
up. Now, when I’m writing a ball game, 
I sit down to the typewriter and if the 
catchy first sentence comes to me, I write 
it down. If not, I just write along and 
let the story develop itself.” 

Broun is of the opinion that first-rate 
writers will always win out against the 
copy desk. They must, however, be 
willing to submit to a certain number of 
cuts, while they keep up their personal 
line. 

Today at 35, called the “highest paid 
reporter in the country,’ Broun, although 
he gets occasional notes of criticism from 
Herbert Bayard Swope, executive editor, 
no longer fears the evil pencil of the 
copy desk. His greatest worry now is 
ideas for his column. 

“Tt’s the easiest 
work,” he admits. 
most difficult.” 

Broun has been 16 years in newspaper 
work, every year spent in New York 
City. Today as author of “It Seems to 
Me” he has become one of the fabulous 
figures of Broadway. He is talked about, 
quoted, discussed from upper Fifth avenue 


kind of newspaper 
“But at times it’s the 


and Riverside Drive to the Bohemian 
haunts of Greenwich Village. 

“T became a columnist more because 
of luck than anything else,” he will tell 
you, 

He started out like perhaps a thousand 
other newspaper men are starting out this 
year. In 1908, while he was still at Har- 
vard, he spent a summer working for 
the New York Telegraph. 

He remembers his first story well and 
laughs over it. 

Gertrude Hoffman was appearing in 
her famous Salome impersonation, She 
was worth a story. The managing editor 
finally picked on Broun—“that young 
college man who is crazy to interview 
an actress.” 

Broun drew up a long list of questions, 
; “One of them, I remember,” he said, 
“was whether she thought her Salome 
psychological or physical. 

““Psycho—what?’ was the Hoffman 
reply. I put it into the story and she 
has held it against me ever since.” 

_ During the next summer, Broun worked 
for the New York Evening Sun. When 
he graduated from college he went to the 
Tribune, where he worked 10 years on 
the street, copy desk, re-write, sporting 
editor, dramatic critic, book reviewer, war 
correspondent, to “It Seems to Me.” 
_“Yes, column conducting is difficult at 
times.” 

The thought behind the remark was 
the average of 100 new plays he must see 
and write about each year, the hundreds 
of books he must read, 

He spends about 2 hours each day at 
the office of the Wcrld. But, of course, 
one must count in those hours spent at 
theaters and in the cozy chair with a 
book! 

“It certainly would be difficult con- 
ducting a column without the help of 
readers,” he continued. “And contribu- 
tors have their dull periods. 

“Naturally there are certain stops I can 
press on and be sure of a reply. I can 
write in the column about religion, food 
or politics. These subjects inevitably 
bring letters, 

“When I was hard up, I used to insult 
Yale or Princeton. But that’s no good 
any more. College graduates refuse to 
tumble for it. 

“It seems strange that this column It 
Seems to Me, dealing as it does in books 
and plays largely, should bring more re- 
sponse than the sporting column I once 
conducted. The Yankees and Giants, it 
seems, are really less interesting to news- 
paper readers than Cather or Ferber. 

“From my letters, and I get an average 
of about 50 a day, I try to pick those 
for printing, which will best give a cross- 
section of opinion, 

“But I am suffering most now from 
books and plays. I am finding it in- 
creasingly difficult, when reviewing a book 
to say any more than simply I like it 
or I don’t like it. 

“The Moving Pictures! 

“They are horribly underwritten in our 
newspapers. They get all sorts of pub- 
licity write-ups, certainly, But no real, 
vital criticism,” 

Then, in 


conclusion, there was one 

more question. What does Broun do 
with his spare time? 

He writes novels—“The Boy Grew 


Older,” “The Sun Field”; two books of 
essays, “Seeing Things at Night,” and 
“Pieces of Hate.” He is working on a 
novel now, called “There Lived a Man,” 
a fairy story. 

“The first 5 or 6 years of newspaper 
work are useful to a man who intends 
to become a novelist,” Broun believes. 
“After this period, it would be better for 
the embryo novelist either to get out, or 
else make his newspaper responsibilities 
pretty light. 

“After all, a first-rate newspaper man 
is more important than a_ third-rate 
novelist.” 
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THIS AUTO EDITOR 
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TELLS THE TRUTH 


ON HIS PAGE AND MAKES IT PAY 


Handout Publicity Finds the Waste Basket While “Brownie” 
Rowland Tells Milwaukee Journal Readers the News 
of Motors’ Merits and Defects 


By W. W. (“Brownie”) ROWLAND 


Canned praise for every automobile on the American market has been denounced 
as a weak-kneed effort. of newspaper publishers and editors to hold and build up 


advertising. 


& Pusiisuer. Mr. Ullman is right. 


This was condemned by William Ullman in a recent issue of Epiror 
Automobiles can be criticized in the same 


way that theatricals are handled by the dramatic critic—or as books are torn to 
pieces by the reviewer. It can be done for the automobile, and the newspaper that 
does it can make money from the operation. 


Here is the proof. It has been done. 


AN automobile editor who “knows his 

stuff” is quite as dissatisfied with the 
factory-made publicity he edits each week 
as is the sub- 
scriber whom Mr. 
Ullman pictures 
as disgusted with 
meaningless 
praise of new 
models. 

Many automo- 
bile editors, I feel, 
are no more than 
titled copy-read- 
ers who edit bales 
of prepared hand- 
out publicity. 
They often take 
orders from ad- 
vertising man- 
agers and from 
advertising solicitors covering the trade. 
A good advertiser can evendrop in and 
tell them what is best to run. 

Mr. Ullman overlooked one important 
point in his article which, in general, was 
directed to automobile editors; that is, 
the woful fact that the majority of auto- 
mobile editors have little or no control 
over the motor pages. 

It is therefore not up to the automo- 
bile editors, but to the publishers and 
executive of the different newspapers, to 
follow out Mr. Ullman’s advice to quit 
printing “nice things’ about any and 
every make of car and to start telling the 
truth. 

They must either give the motor editor 
the same rank and authority over what 
goes into his pages as the city editor has 
over the news material, or they can con- 
tinue in the free publicity game. 

Ten years ago I was given the title and 
duties of automobile editor, with full 
authority by the publisher and business 
man to run motor pages as I saw fit. 

The first order I gave was for a waste 
paper basket—largest size. Then the 
howls began. Threats to cancel advertis- 
ing, much to the dealers’ surpris, had no 
effect upon the material that passed over 
the basket into the copy desk. 

I wanted to write of automobiles, but 
I wanted the stories in the most inter- 
esting form. If a motor dealer thought 
his car was good and wanted publicity— 
he had to bring that car around to me. 
I’ve been motoring ever since there was 
anything to “mote” with and the dealers 
knew that I was a safe man to trust with 
their cars. 

I personally took new models out for 
test trips lasting from one to five days. 
I did not merely run around the block 
as do many of my confreres. When a 
car was handed over to me, the dealer 
knew that car was in for a real test over 
rough country roads and that if the car 
was weak, I’d know it soon and so would 
my readers. 

Some cars stood these tests and I said 
so in print, telling how much gas and oil 
I used to get a certain mileage, what 
roads were travelled, what speed the car 
attained on fast stretches, what it would 
do on hills and in sand—in general a live 
story with a bit of humor giving all the 
dope on that particular car written so 
any reader could understand it. 

Less than three months after the policy 
of telling the truth about motor cars had 
been in effect I tested a car that was an 
absolute failure. After one day’s work I 
turned loose all the sarcastic critical 
phrases I had framed when the truth- 
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telling idea was evolved. The dealer was 
nearly as wild as readers were grateful. 
This was the first real live information 
Journal readers had ever had on any car 
on the market. And they liked it. I still 
have letters telling of the jolt the first 
story gave them. 

As touring became less and less hazard- 
ous and automobiles were being built so 
well that they were supposed to run a 
few thousand miles without trouble, the 
test was expanded. It was announced 
that I should drive some car over every 
foot of state highway each year—more 
than 8,500 miles. Any dealer believing 
that his car could stand the test and was 
anxious to have its accomplishments 
known was asked to bring his car around. 
This annual trip which I have made for 
the last eight years has become the Jour- 
nal’s official inspection of state roads. 
Stories on road conditions, on the per- 
formance of the car driven, anc on the 
towns visited are written every day by 
a reporter with a penchant for humor. 

Some of the cars used for this trip 
have held up—others have not. In each 
case the public has been told nothing but 
the truth., But four years ago I drove 
a much heralded high-priced automobile 
on a 30-day trip. That car was and still 
is junk, useless outside city limits. We 
left parts of that car all over the state 
and wherever we dropped a part or broke 
down we told the world about it. We 


were unable to finish the trip and came 
back to Milwaukee behind a truck. We 
described our entry into Milwaukee, told 
exactly what had happened and in a 
resume of the trip detailed every part 
which had fallen out of that car. Natu- 
rally, the dealer didn’t like that but—he 
wanted publicity and he had to take the 
chance. 

New models are sometimes described 
in the Journal, but seldom without hav- 
ing been tested on a short drive. Im- 
provements are carefully studied and a 
frank opinion of them printed. 

Unusual tests, too, interest your motor 
subscribers. A dealer in Milwaukee dis- 
tributing a light car came to me last 
November and said that his car, selling 
below the thousand-dollar mark, could 
beat the fastest train on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul from Milwaukee to 
St. Paul. I didn’t believe the car could 
do it. But I took the wheel at 3 a. m. 
one clear cold day and jolted that car 
over every type of road often at 55 to 60 
miles per hour to St. Paul, a distance of 
425 miles, in exactly 9 hours and 5 min- 
utes, beating the fastest train by 32 min- 


utes. Naturally I wrote of it. 

Has this policy paid? 

It has. We have not only gained 
reader interest from practicaly every 


Wisconsin motorist, but have been able 
to organize 20,455 of our readers into 
the Journal Tour Club. A “Call of the 
Open Road,” a tour book of Wisconsin, 
is given to every member. Road reports 
are made not only for the state high- 
ways, but for any of the main roads 
across the continent. Road maps for as 
many states as needed are given free 
to every Tour Club member and in addi- 
tion each member carries a Journal Tour 
Club emblem on the radiator of his car. 

But the truth-telling policy has gone 
further. It has done just what the weak- 
kneed policy of patting each other’s back 
has been expected to accomplish. It has 
aided the Journal to take the lead in 
automobile advertising. 

And so we say in chorus with Mr. 
Ullman that the truth can be told about 
motor cars. And we say further that it 
pays in reputation and, in spite of the 
many fears, in advertising, too; for we 
have done it. 
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Here’s a page that illustrates how ‘‘Brownie”’ tells the story, 


MILL OWNERS FAVOR 
PULP EMBARGO 


Canadian Paper Manufacturers Testify 
Before Royal Commission—Forestry 
Engineers Say Timber Supply 
Rapidly Being Exhausted 


Those members of the Royal ‘Commis- 
sion investigating Canada’s pulpwood Te 
sources, who have been holding sittings in 
Eastern (Canada have completed the tak- 
ing of evidence. The members of the 
Commission who have been hearing wit- 
nesses in Western Canada are now at 
work in British (Columbia and expect to 
complete their labors in about 3 weeks. 
It is expected that the Commission will 
be able to ‘finish its report and present it 
to the Government some time in May, 
To date about 6 months have been spent 
in the collection of evidence. 

At its last hearings in Quebec City, 
Edward Beck, secretary of the Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association, submitted 
evidence obtained from members of the 
Association in rebuttal of the accusation 
that Canadian mills were not buying 
wood from settlers and that the latter had 
to look to the United States for a market. 
The manufacturers all stated that they 
had bought as much wood as possible 
from private dealers. As a general rule 
they paid the ordinary export price and in 
some cases rather more. The Laurentide 
Company stated that, although they 
owned extensive limits, 25 per cent of 
their annual consumption was obtained 
from settlers. (Mr. Beck quoted from 
statistics compiled at Ottawa, which 
showed that 30 per cent of the wood used 
in Canadian mills was furnished iby 
settlers. 

An interesting witness at Quebec was 
E. Wilson, forestry engineer for the 
Laurentide Company. Mir. Wilson pre- 
sented statistics showing how Quebec’s 
timber resources were being depleted. In 
1913 the quantity available in the province 
was 363,603,200 cords. In the course of 
10 years, 14,000,000 cords had been 
burned, 72,000,000 cords had been de- 
stroyed by the bud worm and 16,500,000 
had been cut, making a total deduction of 
102,504,608 cords. The yearly cut now 
averaged 10,460,000 cords, so that, as- 
suming that there was no increase in the 
demand, the forests would be exhausted 
in 26 years. 

Omer Lucien, president of the Quebec 
Forestry Engineers’ Association, also 
quoted statistics to show that the timber 
standing in the province of Quebec, at the 
present rate of consumption, could not 
possibly last more than 20 years. Both 
Mr. Wilson and ‘Mr. Lucien favored the 
placing of an embargo on the export of 
pulpwood and the adoption of strict regu- 
aoe to prevent destruction by forest 
res. 


Newspaper Man Writes Own “30” 


Frank C. Kingsland, 45, newspaper 
man, went fo a hotel March 6 in Los 
Angeles, wrote his own death notice, 
marked it “for the newspapers,’ then 
killed himself with a revolver. He was 
suffering from effects of a fractured 
skull from which he never fully recoy- 
ered, he stated in his own suicide story. 
He was on the old New York Sun for 
7- years under Chester S. Lord, and was 
also on the Wall Street Journal, 


Confess Klan Award Was Fake 


Rev. C. C. Crawford, publisher of the 
Patriot, a weekly Ku Klux Klan publi- 
cation in St. Louis, and Howard W. 
Bowers, a Klansmen, have confessed to 
Klan officials that the “award” of a 
$25,000 prize farm in a slogan contest 
conducted by the paper last fall was a 
fake. Their confession has been placed 
in the hands of post office inspectors 
to determine if the mails were used to 
defraud. 


Canadian newsprint production has in- 
creased for 350,000 tons in 1913 to 1,263,- 
000 tons in 1923, or 260 per cent. 
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By SAM BELL 
ASHINGTON, D. C., March 12.— 
If radio communication, both tele- 
graphic by Morse code and _ telephonic 
broadcasting, is to continue its remark- 
able development, absolute Government 
control is imperative. 

That is the opinion of Government off- 
cials, radio experts and all manner of 
persons who have been drawn to Wash- 
ington to appear before the House Mer- 
chant Marine Committee in support of 
the so-called White bill that has been 
designed to provide a new radio control 
law. The measure, which has the strong 
support of Secretary Hoover, would 
place radio activities under the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, which now has a 
measure of authority. 

Charles P.’Caldwell, spokesman for the 
Radio Broadcasters’ Society of America, 
recently told the Committee that the 
White bill enacted into law two years 
ago would have prevented the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company which 
“now threatens to lord it over the radio 
world,” from having received a license. 
Mr. Caldwell asserted that officials of 
that company had openly boasted they 
“intended to drive other broadcasters 
from the field and make the listeners-in 
pay.” 
The head of the Broadcasters’ Society 
urged a change in the proposed measure 
that would provide for placing radio con- 
trol in the hands of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission instead of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. He pointed out that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission al- 
ready exercised similar control over tele- 
graph and telephone companies as well 
as railroads. 

Raymond Anderson, representing New 
York City, told the committee that the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany through the exercise of patent 
rights and excessive charges had blocked 
New York’s efforts to establish a broad- 
casting station. 

While the hearings on the White bill 
are in progress the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is awaiting answer of the big 
radio apparatus manufacturing com- 
panies to the Commission’s recent com- 
plaint charging monopoly of patents and 
attempt through that means to control 
broadcasting. 

Secretary Hoover urged the enactment 
of the bill, but said he opposed the 
licensing of receiving sets which is the 
custom in European countries. He could 
offer no solution for the problem of 
making broadcasting stations self-sup- 
porting except through the sale of their 
patented devices or charging for adver- 
tisements sent by radio. 

“Radio and the use of the air,” said 
Mr. Hoover, “should be regarded as a 
matter of public concern and _ public 
trust, to be considered from the point of 
view of the public interest, just like other 
public utilities. There must be no 
monopoly. Something, however, must be 
done to reconcile the conflicting princi- 
ples of patent rights and opposition to the 
development of monopolies. 

“Tt is clear that we cannot allow any 
single person or group to place them- 
selves in position where they can censor 
the material which will be broadcast to 
the public, nor do I believe that the Gov- 
ernment should ever be placed in the 
position of censoring this material.” 

Secretary Hoover favored 5 or 10 years 
at the most as the life of a license, con- 
tending that the 50 years proposed by 
some interests would tend to give the 
licensees “vested rights to the air which 
they could sell or transfer.” 

“There are one or two points in the 
bill.” said Mr. Hoover, “that should be 
discussed in detail. Under the 1912 law, 
it has been held that the Secretary of 
Commerce has no discretion in the grant- 
ing of licenses to stations. It is now 
obligatory to grant a license to every 
applicant irrespective of the interference 
which may be anticipated from the oper- 
ation of the station. The present bill 
grants a discretionary power to be exer- 
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White Bill Before Congress Provides Government 
Supervision of Broadcasting—New York’s 
“Big Four” Start Patent Fights 


cised in accordance with the public inter- 
est. I believe this is necessary in order 
that there shall be no question of vested 
right in the use of the ether. 

“Section 2 (c) of the bill provides that 
the Secretary of Commerce shall refuse 
a license to any concern which is-monopo- 
lizing or attempting to monopolize radio 
communication through control of the 


manufacture of apparatus or otherwise. 
I am in sympathy with the purpose shown 


be placed upon the same basis, and deter- 
mined in the same manner as is the re- 
vocation of a license under this section.” 
HILE Congress considers the White 
bill, radio’s “Big Four” have begun 
a fight in New York for control of the 
air. 
This fight of enormous 
newspapers of this country. 
It will be waged probably between the 


interest to 


is 


grams, unaffected by the patent 
American Telephone and Telegraph C 


PUBLISHER. 


They are: 


Los Angeles (Cal.) Times-Mirror..... 
Oakland (Cal.) Tribune .... 
Atlanta (Ga.) Journal 
Chicago (Ill.) Daily News .. 
Louisville, (Ky.) Journal .... 
Detroit (Mich.) Free Press........... 
Detroit (Mich.) News........ : 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star........ ; 
St. Louis (Mo.) Post Dispatch........ 
Portland (Ore.) Oregonian............ 
Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal. 
Dallas (Tex.) News....... 
Fort Worth (Tex.) Star Telegram..... 


makes, but whether or not they are 


said. “As far as I can learn, we hav 
papers and, of course, we trust that we 


2. That all broadcasting stations 


That the American Company’s 
its patents for reasonable 
stations having proper Federal 


3. 


That any broadcasting station 


in the paragraph to which I am referring ; 


but I do not believe that the method 
there adopted the proper one. The 
determination of whether or not a given 
concern is attempting to set up an illegal 
monopoly in radio communication is de- 
pendent ‘upon the ascertainment of a vast 
number of facts, and the determination 
of difficult legal questions. 

“We have a conflict between the gen- 
eral American principle of opposition to 
monopoly and an equally American prin- 
ciple, recognized by our patent laws, that 
an invention belongs exclusively to him 
who makes it, which necessarily means 
an exclusive right in the inventor. The 
problem does not properly belong to any 
administrative body. The Department 
of Commerce has no machinery with 
which to carry on the investigations nec- 
essary, nor is its organization suited for 
the decision of such questions. I much 
prefer the principle adopted in section 2 
(gz) under which the law and facts ap- 
plicable are determined judicially, and I 
would suggest that the bill be so amended 
that the refusal of a license to a monopoly 


is 


\ EWSPAPERS maintaining broadcasting stations may continue with pro- 


No action for infringement of patent rights has yet been begun against 


any newspaper J. D. Ellsworth, A. T. and T. official told EDITOR & 


Whatever action is taken eventually, at least 14 newspaper broadcasting 
stations will be unaffected—stations which are using equipment of Western 
Electric manufacture, and which have complied with all patent technicalities. 


Los Angeles (Cal.) Examiner, Anthony 


“There are other newspapers which have broadcasting stations of other 


care to say without a special investigation in each case,” 


“In view of the considerable amount of misunderstanding and misrep- 
resentation of the broadcasting situation, the American 
Telegraph Company makes this statement: 


1. That the American Company has not attempted and does not 
desire a monopoly of broadcasting: 


regulation and permits from the Federal Government; 
compensation 


That the American Company’s suit against WHN is brought solely 
for the purpose of protecting its patents from infringement; 


Company’s patents can acquire a license for the life of the 
patents upon reasonable terms.” 


dispute now being waged by the 
ompany. 
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infringing our patents I would not 
Mr. Ellsworth 
e taken no action against any news- 
will not have to do so. 


Telephone and 


must and should operate under 


policy is to grant rights under 
to all broadcasting 
permission ; 


now infringing the American 


American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, backed by the three great com- 
panies with which it is now admittedly 
in agreement, the Radio Corporation of 
America, the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company and the General 
Electric Company, and independent broad- 
casters. 

The A. T. and T. began the fight. 
Officials have announced the company is 
seeking to stabilize the radio industry. A 
few days ago suit was brought by the 
A. T. and T, for infringements of pat- 
ents against WHN, which is Loew’s 
Theater, New York, and the North 
American Company, which has been using 
public utility wires for broadcasting pur- 
poses. 

Experimenting on Staten Island, New 
York, the North American Company has 
been broadcasting a “Radio Newspaper,” 
taking the United Press report. 

The New York World has made an 
investigation and this week brought to 
light the following facts regarding the 
fight: 

“The four big companies mentioned en- 
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BATTLE BEGINS FOR RADIO CONTROL OF AIR 


tered into agreements in 1919, 1920 and 
1921 for the purpose of enabling each 
other to do business without legal inter- 
ference from each other for alleged in- 
fringement of patents. These were cross- 
licensing agreements, which had the ef- 
fect of dividing up the radio business, 
and at the same time shutting off all pos- 
sible competition. 

‘By the cross-licensing agreements the 
following rights and privileges were al- 
located : 

“The A. T: & T. (and the’ Western 
Electric Company, whose common stock 
is owned by the A. T. & T.) got the 
right to sell broadcasting transmitting 
sets and the exclusive right to broadcast 
for toll and use radio inventions requir- 
ing wires such as the multiplex telephone 
and telegraph carrier systems for toll. 

“The Radio Corporation got the right 
to operate trans-Atlantic and other long 
distance radio telegraph communication 
stations, to operate ship-to-shore radio 
telegraph communications, and the ex- 
clusive right to sell amateur radio recety- 
ing apparatus, which was to be manufac- 
tured by the General Electric and by 
Westinghouse. This included vacuum 
tubes for home radio receiving sets. 

“The General Electric got the right to 
supply 60 per cent of the needs of the 
Radio Corporation, because through ma- 
jority stock ownership in the Radio Cor- 
poration it controlled such important in- 
ventions as the Fleming valve and the 
Alexanderson alternator, used in trans- 
Atlantic radio transmission. 

“The Westinghouse company got the 
right to manufacture 40 per cent of the 
Radio Corporation’s needs. 

“These agreements gave the A. T. & 
T. what might be developed into a radio 
monopoly, for this company got not only 
the exclusive right to charge for broad- 
casting—which it is doing at the rate of 
$10 a minute—but also the right to use 
radio inventions requiring wires for toll. 

“Tt already owned what it claims is a 
monopoly of modulation circuits utilizing 
vacuum tubes, developed by Western 
Electric engineers, and all rights in the 
vacuum tube amplifying circuit patents 
purchased from Lee A. De Forest in 
1917. 

“In other words, stripped of technical 
phraseology, this meant that the A. T. & 
T. had a natural monopoly in long dis- 
tance radio broadcasting because of its 
monopoly of telephone wires, and a sec- 
ond distinct advantage because it owned 
the vital. vacuum tube grid audion patents. 

“Recent developments in radio broad- 
casting have wiped out the A. T. & T.’s 
natural monopoly. Last Friday evening, 
at the dinner of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, broadcasting was accomplished 
over a Radio Corporation broadcasting 
station entirely without the use of wires. 
London and San Francisco were reached 
by a brand new method of relay broad- 
casting. 

“So the A. T. & T., if it wishes to 
maintain its hold on the radio field, has 
to prove in court that its vacuum tube, 
modulator and amplifier patents are basic 
and that all who broadcast from stations 
not bought from the A. T. & T. or 
licensed by it are infringing. 

“To that end the A. T. & T. brought 
suit a few days ago against Station 
WHN and others, with the announced 
purpose of forcing a new stage of devel- 
opment in radio broadcasting and stabil- 
izing the industry. 

“Suit for infringement of patents has 


also been brought against the North 
American Company, which has_ been 
using public utility electric light and 


power wires for broadcasting purposes. 

“Congress is now investigating, and the 
Federal Trade Commission is to investi- 
gate, because the A. T. & T., if it wins 
its suit against WHN, can win against 
all other independents and so obtain a 
monopoly of the air. If it wins its suit 
against the North American Company it 
even wins control over public utility 
wires so far as radio broadcasting goes.” 
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Editor 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


The New Public Service 


X—ADVERTISE YOUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING— 
FOR MORE READERS! 


By BASIL L. SMITH 


*6J2 UT,” seventy-five per cent of the 

classified workers in the country 
will shout, “we do advertise our classi- 
fied advertising!” 

And that’s perfectly true But it’s 
also perfectly true that many manufac- 
tured products were advertised 25 years 
ago, according to the ideas of advertis- 
ing entertained at that period. And by 
far the greatest percentage of news- 
papers today are advertising their “want 
ads” on the same general plan that was 
thought to be good stuff back in 1898. 
They are appealing directly for more ad- 
vertisers instead of for more readers. 

Why this discrepancy? Simply this— 
classified advertising and its service pos- 
sibilities have changed fundamentally in 
the past two decades, even though many 
newspapers continue to think of it as the 
same old “want ad section.” It has 
come to be a community service and, as 
such, it is being advertised by up-to-date 
newspapers on the same basis that the 
Bell Telephone Company and the Statler 
Hotels advertise the services that they 
are giving to the public. And this new 
angle on classified publicity is building 
not only good will for the medium, but 
good will and circulation for the news- 
paper as well. 

Classified men have known for years 
that anything that people use, from 
tomato soup to plate glass, grows in 
general usefulness when it is intelligently 
advertised. 

And this is true not only of things, 
but of services, of railroads, of telephone 
and transit systems. 

The right kind of advertising is good 
for a toothpaste or a banking institution. 
The more people who learn to use a 
thing and depend on it the greater will 
be its success. 

These are axioms of the business. And 
there is an older but none the less true 
axiom which says that if A equals B, 
and if B equals C, then A must also 
equal C. The beauty of axioms is that 
everybody knows they are true. 

And so, to get right down to cases, 
if the Campbell Soup Company and the 
Bell Telephone Company find that they 
increase their businesses by telling the 
public more and more about their 
product and their service, respectively, 
then the classified advertising section of 
a newspaper can increase its usefulness 
to the entire community through the 
proper advertising of itself. 

This may be a round-about way of 
arriving at a simple and inevitable con- 
clusion, but it seems justified by the fact 
that newspapers in general apparently 
do not realize the dominant opportunity 
presented to them of intelligently adver- 
tising their own classified service to ap- 
peal to more and more readers. If there 
space is worth hundreds of dollars a 
week to talcum powders and talking 
machines, it is worth exactly that same 
amount to themselves in terms of in- 
creased income from classified advertis- 
ing patronage. 

That brings us to the point of asking: 
“How can newspapers ‘intelligently ad- 
vertise’ their classified advertising ?” 
Classified advertising is the most general 
and at the same time the most personal 
service to all the people of a city. To 
advertise it simply from the ad-selling 
end is to overlook its whole significance 
and selling strength. To appear for the 
patronage of hundreds of advertisers in- 
stead of for the interest of thousands of 
readers is to miss the only permanent 
way to build a volume of ads and to 
establish the medium on the firm basis 
of community service. 

We don’t find a railroad devoting its 
display ads to imploring people to “Buy 
a Ticket to Squeedunk or Wherever 


You'd Like to Go!” In fact, the rail- 
road's advertising will most probably 
not suggest in so many words that we 
take a trip over its lines. Instead, it 
will tell us of its service, the comfort of 
its cars, the courtesy of its employees, 
the beauty of the country through which 
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ands of today’s readers who, in turn, will 
be tomorrow’s advertisers. 

Classified advertising publicity like 
this is as essential to the fullest growth 
and development of the medium as the 
advertising campaigns that everyone ad- 
mits have been important factors in every 
great national manufacturing or service 
success. And the rewards of its intelli- 
gent application to the everyday work 
of a classified organization are great. 


News Story Ends 30 Year Search 


Through the story of a 30-year search, 
printed in the Rocky Mountain News 
and Denver Times of Feb. 27, Maggie 
and John Owens, heirs to an estate in 
Scotland, were at last located and have 
taken steps to acquire their inheritance. 


HOW GOOD WILL FOR A CLASSIFIED MEDIUM 
IS BUILT 


[DIFFERENT people have different ideas on this important 


subject. 


Mr. Smith says that public approval of a medium depends 
on three things—publicity, results and service. 

He takes up each of these points at length in his article for 
next week, “Public Relations In Classified Advertising.” 


it runs, and the perfect condition of its 
roadbeds. But while it builds this idea 
of service in our minds, it is suggesting 
more forcibly than plain words even 
could that it is the railroad we want to 
travel over the next time we plan a trip. 

And here is the important point about 
the modern way of advertising classified. 
The service to the readers is the main 
consideration, the main talking-point of 
the copy, because when readers are won 
for the medium, results are guaranteed 
for advertisers! By building wp the ser- 
vice idea,in the minds of the readers 
of the paper, the ads that make up the 
classified section are assured of attention 
and the medium itself is fixed once and 
for all in the minds of the community as 
a public service that cannot be neg- 
lected. 

The points around which copy that 
presents these claims of the classified 
section to a newspaper’s readers is writ- 
ten are not unlike those which win public 
good will for a railroad or a telephone 
company. The copy talks about the first 
principles of service—convenience ‘and 
usefulness—and tells the public of the 
“1-2-3” and “A-B-C” system of standard 
classification and arrangement that 
makes the classified section as easy to 
use as a dictionary, and of the variety 
of the opportunities offered under its 
many and varied classifications, It points 
out new ways in which it can serve in- 
dividual readers, and it sells the public 
on the underlying idea of the classified 
section as something very like a public 
utility. It institutionalizes the classified 
medium and lets everyone know how and 
when it can best serve particular needs. 
And while it is selling the public on this 
service to readers, it is even more firmly 
driving home the point that this same 
service to readers gives the best possible 
service in results to all advertisers. 

This, then is the new basis on which 
papers for classified advertising is 
uit. 

Daily publicity of this sort constitutes 
a selling factor that can be made to back 
up the ad taker and solicitor at every 
turn. It is a definite example to put be- 
fore every prospect of the way in which 
the newspaper is working to guarantee 
him the best possible results. What 
Campbell’s great advertising campaign 
is to the salesman who is trying to sell 
a case of tomato soup to a local grocer— 
a newspaper’s advertising of its classified 
advertising is to the ad solicitor who is 
out to sell a lineage order. And the 
added usefulness of this kind of publicity 
comes from the fact that while it is a 
strong selling factor in the hands of 
solicitors. it is constantly molding general 
good will and preference for a news- 
Paper's medium in the minds of thous- 


GRIFFITH HONORED 


Elected Ruler of Elks and Named 
Health Chief at East Orange 


Harry C. Griffith, president and treas- 
urer, of Bryant, Griffith & Brunson, 
special newspaper representatives, has re- 
ceived two signal 
honors within the 
last few days. 
Mr. Griffith, was 
on March 11, 
elected Exalted 
Ruler of the East 
Orange Lodge of 
Elks, Several 
days previous to 
this, he was ap- 
pointed Health 
Commissioner, of 
East Orange, N. 
J., for a term of 
3 years by Mayor 
Charles Martens. 
Mr. Griffith is 
prominently identified in advertising cir- 
cles, and particularly in the field of 
“specials.” He founded his own business 
in 1912, and two years later went into 
partnership with Mortimer D. Bryant 
and George W. Brunson, Jr., the firm 
name then being changed to Bryant, 
Griffith & Brunson. Mr. Griffith takes 
an active part in the Six Point League, 
and is a member of the Advertising Club 
of New York. 

Mr. Griffith and his wife have just re- 
turned from a two weeks’ trip to Florida 
and Southern resorts. 


Harry C. Grirritu 


Unfair Practices Charged 


Complaints charging unfair competition 
have been filed by the Federal Trade 
Commission against the Zellerbach Paper 
Company, San Francisco; Western News- 
paper Union, Omaha; and the Carpenter 
Paper Company, Salt Lake City, whole- 
salers of paper and Paper products. The 
complaint sets forth that the firms con- 
trol approximately 75 per cent of the 
wholesale distribution of paper in the 
states of Utah, Nevada, Idaho and Wy- 
oming and suppress competition in the 
territory by fixing a uniform price at 
which their products are sold. 


Chicago’s Old-Time Ad Men Meet 


“Just to meet, shake hands and eat,” 
58 men who have been in the advertising 
business more than 20 years attended the 
third Old-Time Advertising Men’s 
luncheon, Chicago, March 4. Senator 
Medill McCormick, formerly of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, was the chief speaker. In- 
formal talks were made by Edward Wells 
of the Daily News, C. H. Porter, Hamil- 
ton Gibson, and B. D. Butler. 


UNIONS TO LAUNCH NEW 
DAILY IN SIOUX CITY 


Register Publishing Company Incor- 
porated for $25,000 By Striking 
Printers — Plan Publication 
Within 60 Days 


A third daily newspaper, backed by 
more than 100 labor organizations, will 
enter the field at Sioux City, Ia., within 
the next 60 days, it was announced last 
Saturday with the filing of articles of in- 
corporation of the Register Publishing 
Company. The company is capitalized at 
$25,000, which will be divided into 1,000 
shares valued at $25 each. 

Publication will not start until two- 
thirds of the capital stock has been sub- 
scribed. The newspaper will be pub- 
lished every evening, except Saturday. 
A Sunday morning edition will be printed. 

The new organization will be controlled 
by a board of directors composed of the 
following men: Frank M. Kaspar, Her- 
bert M. Strawn, H. W. Ward, Harry F., 
Noble and W. C. Kehm. They will elect 
a president, vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The venture is backed by the striking 
newspaper printers of Sioux City, who 
last year walked out when the Sioux City 
Tribune and the Sioux City Journal re- 
fused to meet the demands of the unions. 
Practically all of the incorporators are 
members of the union. 

The incorporators are J. H. Mikesell, 
F. E. Hutchinson, W. H. Duncan, A. A, 
Atchison, E. (C. Ashby, Edward M. 
Strawn, W. C. Kehm, H. W. Ward, 
Harry F. Noble, James B. Crubaugh, 
Harold H. Reinecke, Frank M. Kaspar 
and Carlos W. Goltz. Mr. Goltz is a 
Sioux City attorney and also police judge. 

Speaking of the project, Mr. Ward 
said more than one-half of the capital 
stock had been subscribed and that the 
installation of the plant will begin in 30 
days. The organization will buy all of 
its equipment. 

The plan has the unanimous backing 
and endorsement of the various typo- 
graphical unions in the Missouri Valley 
conference, Mr. Ward said. 

The staff of the new paper has not yet 
been named. The new paper will be 
“progressively independent” in policy. 

Two daily newspapers are now pub- 
lished in Sioux City, the Tribune, morn- 
ing and evening, except Sunday, and the 
Journal, morning, evening and Sunday. 


Graves to Edit ‘‘World’s Work’ 


Ralph H. Graves, formerly Sunday 
editor of the New York Times, has been 
appointed managing editor of World’s 
Work. He succeeds French Strothers, 
who has become associate editor, and will 
hereafter devote more time to writing. 
Graves goes to World’s Work from the 
Doubleday, Page & Co. syndicate depart- 
ment. Carl C, Dickey, member of the 
New York Times staff, has joined the 
staff of World's Work. 


Arkansas City (Kan.) Daily Sold 


Arkansas City (Kan.) Daily Traveler 
was sold March 3 by R. C. Howard and 
H. D. Howard to Oscar Stauffer, re- 
cently of the Peabody (Kan.) Gazette. 
Consideration was $68,000 and a 320 acre 
farm. The Traveler was started in Ar- 
kansas City in 1870. R. C. Howard has 
been connected with the daily since 1884. 
Associated with Mr. Stauffer will be 
Alfred G. Hill of Lawrence, Kan., man- 
aging editor and part owner. 


Linotype Operators Resume Work 


All the Ypsilanti (Mich.) Press lino- 
type operators who left the Press last 
spring on orders from the union have 
given up their union cards and gone back 
to the Press under the American Plan, 
under which the plant has been operating 
since the union trouble last year. The 
men were called out when the Press re- 
fused to recognize the authority of the 
Ann Arbor union. 
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STANDARDIZED SALES APPEAL AIDS 
NEWSPAPERS’ DRIVE FOR ADS 


All Solicitors 
Buyers Which Does Not 


of Personnel, 


Should Present Uniform 


*Story’”’ to Space 
Vary Through Changes 
Says Seelye 


By F. A. D. SEELYE 


no two advertising solici- 
about to sell space in the 
There is no sure way of 
getting the essen- 
tial information 
into the hands of 
the person who is 
responsible for 
selection of 
media. Some ad- 
vertising _ sales- 
men are endowed 
with the happy 
faculty of secur- 
ing an audience 
with the right 
man on the first 
call. Then, too, 
if he knows his 
medium and the 
the market it cov- 
ers, he is very apt to make a favorable 
impression on the space buyer. But how 
many men do? 

Some space buyers have even predicted 
that if a publisher were to sit in an 
adjoining room and listen to his solicitor 
“sell” his newspaper either one or the 
other would be carried out with a case 
of apoplexy. 

Every meritorious publication has 
something to sell. No two publications 
are identically alike in physical make- 
up, editorial appeal, clientele, etc. 

There is no substitute for circulation. 
That is what the manufacturer wants 
when he invests his money in white space. 
He is entitled to all the facts concerning 
any publication he has under-considera- 
tion. 

The national advertiser requires this 
information just as much as the local 
department store or automobile dis- 
tributor. 

Yet it is an admitted fact that pub- 
lishers as a rule are lamentably poor 
merchandisers of their own created com- 
modity. When it comes to analyzing 
their own paper they permit their repre- 
sentatives to give as many different sell- 
ing angles as they have representatives. 
There is no attempt to co-ordinate or 
standardize the sales canvass. Yet it 
was this great sales fundamental that 
made the National Cash Register sales 
force the best in the entire country. 

The personal equation is a poignant 
factor in any sales solicitation. Give 
the man with a dominant personality a 
scientific standardized solicitation and al- 
most immediately a perceptible improve- 
ment is indicated in his work. The buyer 
absorbs his message because it has been 
well thought out. Facts and figures are 
laid out with the same mechanical process 
that our $20 a day bricklayer places one 
brick on top of the other until he has a 
complete structure. 

There are certain facts every repre- 
sentative should have at his proverbial 
finger tips when he goes out to call on 
manufacturers and advertising agencies. 
These people buy space generally on the 
known power of a paper to deliver a 
large percentage of its subscribers. 

Newspapers typify different personali- 
ties and the representative who gets his 
story across is the one who knows just 
as much about his paper as the publisher 
himself. 

The competent space buyer wants to 
know if the medium under consideration 
reaches the field desired. What is the 
total circulation divided into three para- 
mount classifications, namely, total city 
circulation, trading radius circulation, 
and country circulation. 

The agency statistician is one man who 
loves to cavort in the field of circulation 


POSSIBLY 
tors go 
same way. 


F. A. D. SEELYE 


data. 

He wants to know, among other 
things: 

Is the circulation guaranteed? How? 
Is the circulation regularly audited? By 


whom? 


How much gross press run? Are un- 
sold copies returnable? 

How much of the circulation is urban? 
How much suburban? 

How much street sales? How much 
carrier delivered? How much R. F. D. 
of mail? 

An exhaustive examination of the re- 
sult of these questions tell an interesting 
story, the answer to which sometimes 
clinches or loses the contract. 

The editorial policy reflects the char- 
acter of the readers and the possible po- 
tentialities of circulation. And so the 
schrewd space buyer is anxious to know 


something about the editorial contents 
ot your paper. 
What per cent are men readers? 


What per cent are women readers? Is 
there a woman’s page? Does it carry 
advertising? Is there a society page? 

What special features do you carry 
such as pure food pages, etc.? 


He tosses it aside and says it’s strictly 


But you aught to hear him holler when the paper doesn’t come. 


E reads about the weddin’s and he snorts like all get out; 
He reads the social doin’s with a most derisive shout, 
He says they make the papers for the women folks alone; 
He’ll read about the parties and he’ll fume and fret and groan; 
He says of information, it doesn’t have a crumb, 
But you aught to hear him holler when the paper doesn’t come. 


HE 


is the first one to grab it and he reads it plumb clean through. 

He doesn’t miss an item, or a want ad—that is true; 

He says they don’t know what we want, the darn newspaper guys; 

“T’m going to take a day some time and go and put ’em wise; 
“Sometimes it seems as though they must be deaf and blind and dumb.” 
But you aught to hear him holler when the paper doesn’t come. 

From Benson (Neb.) Times, Author Anonymous. 
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for 


space buyer refers to as the “thickness” 
of the cigculation. 

The “length” of its circulation is then 
determined by an examination and com- 
parison of the “net paid circulation” to 
find out how much of it there is; and 
the “breadth” is determined by an ex- 
amination of “where the circulation 
goes.” Finally, indications of quality 
are sought through a study of the meth- 
ods employed by the publisher in obtain- 
ing circulation. 

It is surprising, however, how few 
publishers have set about to interpret 
the facts supplied in circulation reports 
for the buyer of advertising. To many 
times it has been left to the imagination 
of the buyer and he has been compelled 
to fall back upon just plain every-day 
figures. No determined effort has been 
made to explain the individual story con- 
cerning the newspaper. 

It is this comprehensive “story” of the 
individual newspaper buttressed by cold 
statistics attractively stated, which every 
advertising solicitor should have as the 
basis of his appeal to the space buyer. 
It co-ordinates a newspaper’s “drive” for 
space, and keeps the salient features of 


its efficiency as a medium before the 
agencies. Scattering, individual appeals, 
arrived at by the different solicitors 


through their own efforts, are replaced 
by a uniform basis of fact. 
And this standardization 


of appeal 


“WHEN THE PAPER DOESN’T COME” 


Y father says the paper he reads ain’t put up right; 
He finds a lot of fault, too, he does, perusin’ it all night; 
He says there ain’t a single thing in it worth to read, 
And that it doesn’t print the kind of stuff the people need; 


on the bum, 


If the information so far obtained 
shows that the paper is a good medium 
that are several additional questions that 
Mr. Advertiser would like to know 
something about. 

What amount of advertising did you 
carry last year? The year before? So 
far this year over the corresponding 
period of last year? 

Amount of local display divided ac- 


cording to department stores, specialty 
shops, and allied lines. 

Amount of automobile advertising? 
Amount of basement advertising? 
Amount of financial advertising? 


Amount of patent medicine advertising? 

Which days of the week taking an 
average month carried the largest amount 
of department store advertising? Gro- 
cery products? Specialty shops? Toilet 
shops? Financial advertising? Finan- 
cial advertising, etc.? 

As one well-known buyer of space 
says: “In selecting individual newspapers 
they must be judged on a comparison 
of their effectiveness in carrying our 
message to the reader and on a compari- 
son of the cost per unit of circulation.” 


This space buyer has purchased space 
for some of the largest advertisers in 
the country and his word has opened 
up the purse strings to several millions 
dollars in newspaper advertising alone. 


When asked how he secured the com- 
parative effectiveness of circulation he 
said: “We consider the influence of the 
medium with its subscribers as shown 
by reader interest, news service, appear- 
ance of the publication contents, and 
editorials, other advertisers in similar 
lines using it, and its political and busi- 
ness policy.” This is what the typical 


need not be so hard and fast as to hamper 
a salesman’s individuality. It merely 
provides a permanent selling foundation 
upon which the individual solicitor can 
build; an unvarying appeal embracing 
the outstanding features of a newspaper 
which make it important as an advertis- 
ing medium which does not fluctuate with 
each change in the personnel of the sell- 
ing staff. 

Many newspapers have gone to great 
lengths to prepare such an appeal for 
the use of its advertising representatives. 
After it has been compiled it should be 
put through a keen analytical test to 
insure accuracy and authoritativeness. 
Once it has been mastered by the solicitor 
it proves an invaluable asset to the ad- 
vertiser and to the newspaper concerned. 


Hearst Plans Brooklyn Daily 


Brooklyn will have a new morning 
newspaper, commencing March 17. It is 
backed by the New York American, 


owned by William Randolph Hearst, and 
will be known as the Brooklyn American. 
The printing will be done in Brooklyn. 
Victor Watson, associate publisher of the 
New York American, declared he was 
not ready to announce the executive staff 
of the newcomer. It is being advertised 
in Brooklyn subway cars as a _ St. 
Patrick’s Day event, shamrocks being 
the chief decoration of the copy. 


Williams Buys Georgia Daily 


Jack Williams, publisher of the Way- 
cross (Ga.) Journal-Herald, this week 
announced the purchase od the LaGrange 
(Ga.) Daily Reporter. 


ll 


ROCHESTER HERALD 
ELECTS POTTER 


New President Has 
pany Eighteen Years—Manning, 


Been with Com- 


Managing Editor, Succeeds 
Him as Secretary 


M. Bruce Potter has been elected presi- 
dent of the Rochester (N. Y.) Herald 
Company, to succeed the late Louis M. 
Antisdale. 

The appointment necessitates several 
changes in the executive staff. Potter 
retires as secretary and is succeeded by 
William DeWitt Manning, managing 
editor, Edwin C. Mason, retains his of- 
fice as vice-president and Potter remain 
treasurer. 

Potter came to the Herald in 1916, 
entering the commercial printing depart- 
ment. In 1907 he became a stockholder 
in the company and since that time has 
been actively interested in the manage- 
ment of the organization. With Antis- 
dale and Mason, he took over the hold- 
ings of Messrs. John and William G. 
David in the Herald Company in 1916 
and was made secretary and treasurer. 

Mason has been with the Herald for 
the last 29 years. He joined the adver- 
tising department of the Herald, later 
becoming advertising manager, a position 
he filled with success for many years. 

Manning succeeded the late Howard 
S. Ruddy as associate editor of the 
Herald on the death of Mr. Ruddy in 
December, 1922. . After a course in 
Syracuse University, he became engaged 
in newspaper work in New York, later 
removing to New England, and was for 
some years in Western Pennsylvania. He 
returned to Rochester in 1916 to become 
connected with the Herald. 


DINE DIXIE STYLE 


Sphinx Listen to Southern Dialect and 
Taste Virginia Cooking 


Sphinx (Club observed “Southern 
Night” at the Waldorf Astoria, New 
York, March 11. The Manhattan adver- 


tising men listened to Southern talk and 
dined on Dixie cooking. The Pullman 
Porters’ Quartet sang old Southern songs 
and negro spirituals. 

Speakers, who dealt with various 
phases of the development of the South 
were: Clement S. Ucker, director of de- 
velopment of the Seaboard Air Line; 
Walter Parker, manager of the New 
Orleans Chamber of Commerce; Harry 
McEnery, treasurer of the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune; and Charles A. Mc- 
Keand, general industrial agent of the 
Seaboard Air Line. 


COPY READERS ATTENTION! 


Premier MacDonald, of Great Britain 
Tells How to Spell Name 


Hear ye, copyreaders! A 
lesson is announced. 

Ramsay (MacDonald, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain spells his name with a cap- 
ital ‘{D” after the “Mac.” The telegraph 
editor of the Youngstown (‘O.) Vindicator 
as a result of a discussion of the subject 
wrote directly to the Prime Minister to 
find this out. 

A letter received this week from the 
Labor leader’s secretary, informed him of 
the correct form, and he hastens to in- 
form the rest of his clan. 


spelling 


Japanese Agency in “Big Group’”’ 


The Kokusai News agency of Japan 
claims now to have entered the “Big 
Group” of news agencies of the world, 
having recently altered the status of its 
organization. Y. Iwanaga, managing 
director, has announced that in renewing 
the contract with Reuters, arrangement 
was made whereby Korkusai is estab- 
lished as “an absolutely independent na- 
tional agency, gathering news for distri- 
bution in its own area upon its own judg- 
ment and responsibility.” Correspondents 
will be sent to all parts the world. 
News going out from Kokusai will be 
under the Kokusai name. 
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NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT WORK 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


“Play the Home Plate’’—Joseph J, Early 


G6E*RIENDS are the greatest asset a 

man in my position can have,” says 
Joseph J. Early, managing editor of the 
Brooklyn Standard-Union. 

And first and foremost he counts 
among his friends his chief, R. F. R. 
Huntsman, publisher. 

“Mr. Huntsman should have all credit 
for everything the Standard-Union has 
done,” was the modest way this news- 
paper maker commenced conversation. 

Yet the part played by Early in Stand- 
ard-Union progress through 26 years’ 
service has been each year of increasing 
importance. One reason for this is his 
friends. 

Brooklyn, although an integral part of 
New York, is an enormous metropolis, 
so constituted that its newspapers must, 
in a sense, be “small town” to succeed. 
They must’ concentrate on Brooklyn 
news, Brooklyn features; and the man- 
aging editor must know and be known 
by Brooklyn. 

The Brooklyn managing editor has 
New York competition to buck up 
against. He has to search out and play 
the news of his neighbor to win circula- 
tion. He must know the city of Brook- 
lyn, like most small town managing edi- 
tors knew their Main street. 

Joseph Early fits the shoes of such a 
managing editor. Born in Brooklyn, his 
first newspaper work was for the Stand- 


ard-Union when he was only 16. Then 
he covered the famous Navy yards. 
Since he has covered every possible 


Brooklyn news assignment. 

While stationed at the various news 
channels, he made friends. He knows 
politicians, important and unimportant, 
intimately. He himself is of the poli- 
tician type in opinion and appearance. 
\t desk he sits in vest and shirtsleeves. 
chewing a long black cigar. Always he 
has the “peepul” in mind. He belongs to 
what is known in Brooklyn as the 
“Rocking Chair Brigade,’ some 2,000 
men who whisper and chatter about local 
politics. For 15 years he wrote politics 
from Albany, where he served a term 


as president of the Legislative Corre- 
spondents’ Association. Everywhere he 
made friends. He is still adding to the 
list. 

Now that Early is managing editor, 
these friends stand him in good stead. 
His telephone buzzes continually. Men 
are ‘phoning in important news tips, 
which often lead to big local beats. . 

“The contacts one makes through life 
all focus at times to keep a newspaper 
worker informed as to the accurate trend 
of public opinion,” Early will tell you. 

To friends, valuable on the outside, the 
managing editor must add friends within 
the office, Early thinks. 

Thus he in no way shuts himself off 
from his staff. Rather he works with 
them as the captain of a team, a captain 
who plays as hard a game as his team- 
mates. He is well liked for this attitude. 

“The success of Brooklyn newspapers 
lies solely in their intimate contact with 
their readers,” Early continues further 
developing the theme of “newspaper 

“They must always be 


friendship.” 
working to help the community.” 

As an example, he cited what the 
Standard-Un'on accomplished during the 
recent coal famine. Dealers were hold- 
ing stocks for a price. The Standard- 
Un‘on ran stories with pictures, telling 
of the coal stored at docks and relieving 
the public mind. Then arrangements 
were effected between the newspaper 
and the fuel administrator, whereby peo- 
ple without coal were to come to the 
newspaper office, exnla‘n their predica- 
ment and be furnished with at least a ton 
of the “black gold.’ In 3 months the 
Standard-Un‘on in this way provided 
more than 3,000 Brooklyn fam‘les with 
coal. 

“Pay attention to your own knitting,” 
is Early’s way of explaining such news- 
paper activity. “You've got to play the 
home plate.” 

While out crusading for “Brooklyn 
Betterment.” Early does not neglect to 
seck improvement of his newspaper. To 
cite only one point, the careful make-up 


for March 15,-1924 

of the Standard-Union is interesting. 
It was noticed how difficult it was 
to search for the continuation of a 


front-page story on the inside pages. 
Consequently, the Standard-Union now 
keeps the front and back page free from 
advertisements and open only for news. 
All lead stories from the first page are 
carried over to the last. 


COLLEGE JOURNALISTS COMPETE 


U. of North Dakota to Hold Publishing 
Contest With Winnipeg 


International competition in journalism 
is the plan of the University of North 
Dakota journalism team which is now in 
training for a publishing contest with the 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg. 

Following the issuance of a challenge 
by the North Dakota team to any col- 
lege or university within a 500 mile 
radius, the University of Manitoba made 
arrangements with the members of the 
staff of its newspaper, the Manitoban, to 
accept the conditions of the contest. 

They call for an exchange of journal- 
ists for the purpose of having them pub- 
lish the rival school paper in the strange 
town. The two papers published will 
then be sent to a judge located in an- 
other school who will decide and notify 
the winner. 


Mercury Article ‘Riles’? Kansas 


Because of the publication of an ar- 
ticle depicting John Brown as a horse 
thief, a murderer and a wine bibber, 
instead of picturing him as the “Osawa- 
tomies martyr who put the gallows on 
an equality with the cross,” the American 
Mercury, edited by H. L. Mencken and 
George Jean Nathan, may be barred 
from the libraries of Kansas. Leland H. 
Jenks, former Kansan, author of the ar- 
ticle, is associate professor of history at 
Amherst College. 


/.u-ora Star Suspends 


Aurora (Ill.) Star, launched in Janu- 
ary, 1921, by Albert L. Hall, formerly of 
Elgin, and John L. Brown, now a Du 
Page county publisher, came to an end 
March 5, when Peter Klein, president of 
the American National Bank, seized its 
equipment on a chattel mortgage. Most 
of the equipment had been obtained from 
Mr. Klein when he gave up publication 
of the Daily Volksfreund. 


Mayor to Resume Editorial Work 


Mayor W. Courtright Smith, of Wild- 
wood, N. J., former newspaper man, has 
resigned to return to newspaper writing. 
Mayor Smith will join the staff of the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Journal, he has an- 
nounced. He was at one time connected 
with the editorial staff, Philadelphia Bul- 
letin. 


Democrats Planning Tennessee Daily 


A new daily, the Johnson City (Tenn.) 
News, is being organized, to be financed 
by Democratic politicians, and operated 
by the old organization of the Johnson 
‘City Staff. At present both the morn- 
ing Chronicle, Republican, and the Staff. 
the afternoon paper, Democratic, are 
owned by the same firm. 


Sailer Sells Jefferson City Stock 


Joseph Sailer, founder of the Jefferson 
City (Mo.) Post and large stockholder: 
has sold his interests to Frank E. Kim- 
ball, secretary of the state board of char- 
ities and corrections, and will retire. 
Sailer founded the paper in 1894 as a 
German language weekly but later made 
it an English daily. 


News Writers to Bowl 


Newspaper men of Western New York 
will hold a bowling tournament Thurs- 
day evening, March 27, at Buffalo. The 
committee arranging the event is com- 
nosed of George Obenauer, of the Buf- 
falo Commercial, and P. D. Fahnestock, 
of the Buffalo Evening News. 


TIGHE, DEAN OF CAPITAL 
WRITERS, RECOVERING 


Picturesque Washington Veteran, 73, 
Expects to Resume Work Soon— 
Has Scored Notable Beats in 
Lifetime of Reporting 


Matthew F. Tighe, dean of Washing- 
ton newspaper correspondents, who a 
week ago lay at death’s door as the re- 
sult of a cerebral 
hemorrhage, ihas 
rallied surprising- 
ly and is on a fair 
way to recovery. 
Washington 
newspaper men 
are preparing to 
welcome ‘back in- 
to their midst the 
smiling gray- 
haired ifhgure 
about whom more 
State, War and 
Navy Building 
legends have 
grown than ever 
clung to State, 
War or Navy Secretaries, past or pres- 
ent. 

Despite this 73 years, Mr. Tighe ex- 
pects to be back in the harness for the 
Universal Service as soon as his wife, 
Mrs. Josephine Tighe, herself a news- 
paper writer, his friends and physicians 
will let him. 

Colonel Matt Tighe, as he has been 
known in official and newspaper circles 
came to Washington in the eighties after 
serving a newspaper apprenticeship on the 
Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier. 
Matt remembers the Charleston earth- 
quake and the night he sat in the Battery 
Park in Charleston and wrote his story 
of the disaster in hopes that in some way 
the organization of the newspaper might 
be assembled to publish it. 

(Colonel Tighe’s experience as the secre- 
tary to a member of Congress did not last 
long. He found a place on the Washing- 
ton Times. 

But it was in his association with the 
Hearst organization that Mr. Tighe found 
himself. He went on the old New York 
Journal and American bureau and was 
the first man assigned by Mr. Hearst to 
the opening phases of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war. He was rushed to Havana 
upon the sinking of the Maine and did 
yeoman journalistic service until the ap- 
proach of war when he returned to 
Washington to jplay a’ prominent part in 
handling of the news developments in 
Washington. 

To Colonel Tighe is attributed the beat 
on the sinking of Cervera’s fleet. Ac- 
cording to the story he was ambling 
through the White House grounds when 
he met Secretary of the Navy Long. The 
Secretary said he had just left the Presi- 
dent. 

“T showed him this message,” said Sec- 
retary Long, pulling from his pocket the 
dispatch confirming an earlier rumor that 
the Spanish fleet had attempted to escaipe 
from Santiago harbor. The message the 
secretary had received told briefly of the 
destruction of the Spanish fleet. ‘Colonel 
Tighe had an hour start on his rivals. 

Presidents as well as cabinet officers 
have been and are numbered among 
Tighe’s friends. The colonel always has 
made a hobby of Greek and Latin. When 
William Howard Taft was President he 
often called in Colonel Tighe to set him 
right on a Greek verb and the office of 
Secretary of War, even in the trying days 
of the world conflict, often rang with an 
argument between Colonel Tighe and the 
erudite Newton D. Baker. 

The recent passing of Edwin Hood, 
State Department man for the Associated 
Press, and no less an old timer than 
Colonel Tighe, was a blow to the latter. 

Washington never again will witness 
the complete picture afforded each after- 
noon at 3:30 o'clock (the State Depart- 
ment press conference hour) when Col- 
onel Tighe and Eddie Hood, seated on a 
horse-hair sofa in a State Department 
ante room, went through the ceremonious 
ritual of taking snuff. 
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O BE exact, 301,341 was the high mark 

reached by The News on Sunday, March 
2—the culmination of an unbroken series of 
circulation gains, beginning almost with the 
conception of The Sunday News. 


This great total is not only the largest cir- 
culation attained by The Detroit News, but is 
the largest ever attained by any newspaper 
in Michigan. 


The News’ circulation of over 300,000 every 
Sunday and over 280,000 daily is so concen- 
trated that The News reaches practically 
every home in Detroit and suburbs—a cover- 
age equalled by no other paper in a city as 
large as Detroit! 


March 15, 


The Detroit Sunday News now has suff- 
cient circulation in the city of Detroit, alone, 
to provide a copy for every family. In the 
local trading territory as described by the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. The Sunday 
News has an equally thorough coverage. 
More than 240,000 copies are sold here, prac- 
tically as great a circulation in this area, 
alone, as the second Sunday paper has, alto- 
gether. 


And this is the territory of greatest impor- 
tance to the advertisers, for it is all within 
easy access of the stores and merchandise out- 
lets. It is the territory where merchandise 
can easily be distributed—it is the heart of 
Michigan’s population and industrial life, the 
high wage center of America. 


To the left is a tower representing ONE issue of The Detroit Sunday News piled flat as it would 
look compared with Detroit’s skyline. 


The Detroit News 


News Square 


Detroit, Mich. 


National Advertising Representatives 


I. A. KLEIN 
50 EAST 42ND ST., NEW YORK 
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NEWSPAPER ADS TURNED TIRE FIRM’S 


IDLE STOCK 


INTO SALES 


Mason Company’s ‘Safety First’ Campaign in 200 Dailies 
Reaping Orders from Dealers—Superior to Magazine 
Copy, Executive Declares 


By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


THAT more and more sales executives 
who must show tangible results for 
advertising dollars expended will turn to 
the newspaper is made clear by the ex- 
perience of the Mason Tire & Rubber 
Company of Kent, O. 
This company has tried both magazine 
and newspaper space to turn branded 


Now Your Wife 

Can Drive 
Safely 

On Skiddy 


Pavements 


| 
N? fear now of wet, slippery 
asphalt, grease-filmed streets or 
treacherous corners when she rides 
on “Safty Firsts.” 207 “safety grips” 
safeguard her and the car. They 
cling to the road with a leech-like 
grip. They give sure, certain traction 
in any emergency. 
Safe is she from embarrassing tire 
troubles, too. For “Safty Firsts’ 
are trouble-free, New, live rubber 
from Ceylon and the finest, silkiest 
cotton Egypt can provide build a 
carcass that makes “Safty Firsts’ 
} doubly safe. 
Thousands have welcomed “Safty 
Firsts" as the finest, safest tire ever 
built. Its success has been most 
remarkable. 


THE MASON TIRE & RUBBER CO., Kent, 0. 


Be a “Safety First” 
driver this year 


Tire Copy That Tells You ‘“Why”’ 


high grade tires into specific sales. While 
it has no reflection to cast upon the 
magazine as media, it has received by far 
the most satisfactory return from the 
newspapers. 

This year this tire company is using 
200 newspapers in the United States. It 
is still a “national” advertiser, but it gets 
a national coverage in a more direct and 
influential way than through magazines— 
the newspaper does the work. 

D. M. Mason as general manager of 
the Mason Tire & Rubber Company has 
no small share of responsibility for re- 
sults the company’s advertising brings. 
The man who has to produce advertising 
results and pay advertising bills on the 
date due likes to see that advertising 
“come through.” 


“Our experience with newspaper ad- 
vertising has been most pleasing and most 
productive,” Mr. Mason observes. “The 
advertising manager, in my opinion, is 
certainly not living who can trace tangi- 
ble results to general publicity, unless it 
is price copy or copy with some catch 
appeal. Results of course are vitally 
necessary in the tire industry or in any 
nationalized industry. 


“We have in the past used both 
national mediums and newspapers on 
general campaigns. Last year, we used 
very effectively some price copy through- 
out the United States at a time when 
there was considerable congestion of 
manufactured product in tire markets, 
and it produced some very striking re- 
sults in many localities in taking care of 
overstocks in the hands of dealers as 
well as surplus stocks in many of our 
branches. 


“Last fall, when we added the Mason 
Safety First Tire to our line as our 
feature tire, our results from our price 
campaign of 1923 had been so pleasing 
that we naturally based the majority of 
our campaign this year in newspapers.” 

The Safety First Mason Cord already 
is taking its place as a good seller and 
with the opening of the automobile sea- 
son. 

The “Safety First’ theme dominates 
the copy.» It has been made the subject 
of an unusual series by Sweeney & 
James, Cleveland, an advertising agency 
which has: always dared to recommend 
the newspaper when it felt that was the 
proper medium. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
how forcefully the “safety” idea was ex- 
pressed in newspaper copy. 


“You're doubly safe on Safety Firsts”’— 
“They grip slippery pavements like giant 
hands,”—“Safe! MASON Safety First 
Cords hold at critical moments,”—‘Your 
assurance of skid freedom’—and ‘207 
Safety Grips that HOLD—and HOLD 
—and HOLD” are typical captions. 

Copy like this, circulated in 200 news- 
papers and tied up with local dealer 
activities closely, can hardly do other 
than sell tires. 


“To get the most from newspaper 
copy, we feel that it must be used in con- 
junction with a dealer’s name,” Mr. 
Mason stated to Epiror & PuBLISHER. 
“While the use of general institutional 
advertising in newspapers over a manu- 
facturer’s signature will perform as 
thoroughly as the same copy in national 
mediums, yet the same copy over the 
dealer’s signature does produce’ most 
striking results and generally brings very 
satisfactory returns. 

“We naturally use in the largest cities 
large copy, reducing the size of the copy 
in smaller communities where, owing to 
less amount of. advertising prevalent and 
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North 
Times, and The Rosston, Okla., 
General are the new papers this 
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the smaller number of pages to the aver- 
age paper, it is equally effective. 

“T have many times checked up isolated 
communities where we have no advertis- 
ing campaign and have found in every 
case that the overlapping circulation from 
nearby cities in which our campaign was 
running reached a grand total far in ex- 
cess of the largest national magazine 
medium, either weekly or monthly, prov- 
ing that we are getting a complete and 
exact coverage throughout the country. 

“Sometime in the not distant future, 
we hope the newspapers of this country 
will absolutely discontinue the use of free 
publicity which does more harm to the 
average paper than good. While we cer- 
tainly demand from newspapers who 
make a habit of giving free publicity our 
portion of it, we see no reason why 
newspapers should give the vast amount 
of free space they now are doing and 
have been doing for some time, especially 
in automotive lines—and I might say we 
have withdrawn our campaign from 
several papers simply because they 
crammed their sheets full of free pub- 
licity which may be cheaper than boiler- 
plate, but certainly in the last analysis is 
a most visible evidence of mismanage- 
ment. 

“We have been using newspapers on 
an increasing campaign for many years 
and believe that, as a whole, the news- 
paper field offers the most profitable 
avenue for national publicity to any 
manufacturer of a commodity having a 
wide consumer demand such as auto- 
mobile tires. We believe that the aver- 
age newspaper can go a long ways 
towards merchandising its space to the 
manufacturer who by chance is using its 
medium.” 


Two Color Newspapers: The London 
Daily Express has been printing whole 
page advertisements in two colors—an in- 
novation. A. B. D. V. Cigarette adver- 
tisement showing a red-coated British 
soldier made effective use of the new pro- 
cess. 


SCHOOL NEWS DEBATED 
AT SEATTLE 


Washington Newspaper Institute in 
Session With 250 in Attendance 
—Association Plans $5,000 
Fund for Year’s Work 


(By Telegraph to Eptror & PUBLISHER) 


SEATTLE, Wash, March 13.—Plans for 
raising a $5,000 budget with which to 
carry on the work of the ‘Washington 
State Press Association for the fiscal 
years 1924-25 were discussed by the 
executive committee of the association 
at the opening session of the 12th an- 
nual Washington Newspaper Institute 
today at the University of Washington, 

Forty-five newspaper men registered 
for the city and news editors’ meeting, 
which filled the Thursday afternoon pro- 
gram. More than 250 reservations have 
been made for the daily and weekly 
editors’, trade journal, and advertising 
men’s sessions on Friday and Saturday, 

Henry Suzzallo, president of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, gave the wel- 
coming address at the dinner and smoker 
tendered by the university and the 
Seattle papers Thursday night. 

Paul Cowles, head of the western 
division of the Associated Press; M. L, 
Spencer, director of the University of 
'Wishington School of Journalism; 
C. 'C. ‘Rosewater, editor Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer; C. B. Blethen, publisher 
Seattle Times, will be the chief speakers 
Friday. 

Edgar B. Piper, editor Portland 
Oregonian, will talk Saturday. 

A departure this year from the usual 
topics is the round-table discussion of 
the importance of school news to the 
papers. Worth McClure, assistant to the 
superintendent of Seattle schools, will 
speak on news the schools want, and 
Grant (C. Angle, for 37 years editor of 
the Mason County Journal, on school 
news editors want. 
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Stone Magazine Reels 
For Quick Sale 


Immediate 
Delivery on 
One or More 
Units 


Used Less Than 2 Years, Gaarantaed Perfect Con- 
dition; Will Take Up to 76-Inch Rolls 
36-Inch Diameter 


Complete with drives, Cutler-Hammer controls, etc. 
Price and other information on request. 


Available Only Because They Are Being Replaced 
By Reels Built to Take Longer Rolls 
Wire Today If Interested 


The Detroit News 


Detroit, Michigan. 
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The Star Sets the Pace for 
Automotive Advertising 
in the National Capital 


During 1923 The Evening and Sunday Star gained a total of 
154,756 lines of automotive display advertising — automobiles, 
tires, accessories, etc.—over that carried the previous year—lead- 
ing, as usual, in volume of advertising for this specific industry. 


Local automobile dealers realize the importance of The 
Star’s inclusive circulation, and showed their appreciation of its 
power and prestige by increasing their display advertising for 
passenger cars alone in The Star to the extent of 70,419 lines. 


All of which proves that the best judgment in the automo- 
bile and allied lines prefers The Star—because it covers Wash- 
ington so completely—and goes directly into the homes—where 
the purchase of an automobile receives its most serious consider- 


ation. 


Che Zvenina Star. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
1ll¢ E. 42d Street Tower Building 
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EDITOR MOORE GLAD TO 
QUIT NEWSPAPERS 


Ambassador to Spain, Formerly of 


Pittsburgh Leader, Says “Big Com- 
binations” Spoil Fun—tTells 
of Spanish Methods 


By MAyNnarpD WALKER 


There are two kinds of ambassadors: 
the commonly accepted, highly polished, 
“to the manner born,” and all that sort of 
thing — and then 
there’s Alexander 
P. Moore, well- 
known newspaper 
nan, former ed- 
itor of The Pitts- 
yurgh Leader, an 


energetic  diplo- 
mat, a friendly, 
whole - hearted 


1uman being. and 
a @entleman. 
Since he was ap- 
jointed United 
States Ambassa- 
dor to His Ma- 


PON Ae es Meas jesty the King of 
Spain he has ac- 

complished wonders in freeing the am- 
bassadorial atmosphere of many long- 
standing cobwebs. 

He says he does not intend to return 
to his newspaper work. 

“I had forty years of it—that’s enough 
of a ‘peep’ isn’t it? 

“TIL let the big combinations have it 
now; the newspaper world is becoming 
more and more the big combination game, 


as [| see it. And the people and the ad- 
vertiser are more often than not the 
cause of It: 

~The advertiser reasons that by cutting 
down his advertising and playing politics 
with the big newspaper interest he can 
eliminate a couple of papers and his ad- 
vertising bill will be reduced accordingly. 
But instead of that he finds when there 
is only one paper left he is paying 75 
cents a line where he formerly paid 50 
cents and he has to more or less do what 
they want him to, besides. 

“The reading public have a hand in it 
too—they support the big combinations 
in the belief, I suppose, that they will get 
all the news through the one medium.” 

He gives the newspapers in Spain 
credit for less morbid news—murders, 
accidents, crime—than American dailies 
carry. Spain has strict laws with respect 
to charges made by a newspaper against 
a private individual or concern. The 
party accused has the right to answer 
charges, and his answer must be pub- 
lished within 48 hours after the charges 
were published and in the same position 
in the paper. 

“But the Spanish press don’t begin to 
know the advertising game as we know 
it,” he adds. “They won’t even let a 
man contract for advertising in advance. 
If there’s room they publish his copy, but 
if the news of the day fills the sheet, that 
is considered of first importance, and the 
advertisement waits a week—maybe two 
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weeks. 1 am sure that I spend at least 
25 per cent less in Spain than I would if 
the newspapers carried advertising and 
the telephone system were what it is in 
the States. Nowhere in the world has 
advertising reached so near perfection as 
it has in this country. We undoubtedly 
surpass all other countries in that respect, 
and, so far as that goes, there’s nothing 
in all the world as great as the American 
newspaper.” 

Alexander P. (Moore was appointed 
Ambassador to Spain March 3, 1923, 
after having been engaged in newspaper 
work for more than 40 years, during 
seventeen of which was editor of the 

Pittsburgh Leader. 

“IT don’t suppose I could get many of 
my colleagues to agree with me, but in 
my opinion an Ambassador is only a sort 
of glorified salesman, after all; and I 
mave found that my long newspaper 
career furnished mighty good training 
for diplomatic work.” 

The Ambassador expects to aid in 
ringing about the meeting of the Press 
Congress of the World which will be 
1eld in Seville, Spain, in May, 1925, and 
which he believes will do much toward 
cementing the friendly relations already 
existing between this country and Spain. 
le sails for Spain on the Aquitania, 
March 15. 


RICH OWNERS MENACE 


Villard 


Journalism Now a Business, 
Tells Medill Students 


Journalism in the United States is no 
longer a progression but a business—a 
huge business for very rich men, Oswald 
Garrison Villard, editor of the Nation, 
and former editor and owner of the New 
York Evening Post, declared in a speech 
before students of the Medill School of 
Journalism in Chicago, March 7, 

“For a few rich men to control news- 
papers is unsafe,” he said. “They are 
bound to have at heart the interests of 
their class, no matter how often they may, 
like Mr. Hearst, make a radical noise. 

“In England Ramsay MacDonald and 
other statesmen, as well as part of the 
public, are profoundly aroused over mon- 
opolization of the press by rich group 
owners and are actually considering 
abolishment of the right of incorporation 
to owners holding more than one news- 
paper.” 

In Germany many old newspapers have 
gone to the wall, and others are being 
prevented from doing so by government 
subsidies and lowering of the price of print 
paper, while many survivors are being 
picked up by great industrialists, he de- 
clared. The French press is almost uni- 
versally corrupt, Mr. Villard asserted, 
adding that nearly every paper took money 
from both the czarist and Kerensky gov- 
ernments. Mussolini the dictator controls 
the Italian press, he said. 


Sullivan Press, Inc., has been incor- 
porated to do business in Columbus, O., 
by John E. Sullivan, Michael Sullivan, 
Edward Sullivan, Mary C. Sullivan and 
Michael Sullivan, Jr. Authorized capital 
is $5,000. 


—$—$— 
DISTINCTIVE CAMPAIGN FEATURES 


Robert Barry’s Dispatches—Authoritative comment 
on the day’s political news. Filed N.P.R. for morning 


or evening papers. 


The Daily Mirror of Washington—Virile satire by 
Clinton W. Gilbert, author of “The Mirrors of Wash- 


ington.” For morning or 


week in advance of release. 


Mailed a 


evening papers. 


Sykes’ Cartoons—Famous the world over for their 
trip-hammer punch and freedom from bias. For morn- 


ing or evening papers. 


Daily in three-column mat. 


For Terms and Samples Wire 
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ANOTHER BRITISH PRESS 
DEAL UNDER WAY 


Sir William Berry and Brother Acquire 
Former Hulton Manchester Pro- 
perties—Controlling Company 
May Be Formed 


By Hersert C. Rmout 
(By Cable ot Eniror & PuBLisHER) 


Lonpon, March 12—Sir ‘William 
Berry and his brother Gomer Berry are 
concerned in a gigantic newspaper deal, 
expected to culminate this week in 
formation of a controlling company with 
a capital of £5,750,000. 

The Berry group has acquired the 
former ‘Manchester properties of Sir Ed- 
ward Hulton. These include the Man- 
chester Daily Dispatch, Evening Chron- 
icle, Sporting Chronicle, the Sunday 
Chronicle, the Empire 'News, a Sunday 
newspaper, and a number of periodicals. 

The present transaction is an interest- 
ing sequel to the Hulton-Rothermere deal 
of last year. Then Lord Rothermere ac- 
quired from Sir Edward 8 newspapers, 
supposedly over the heads of the Berry 
brothers. 

Of these newspapers, one, the London 
Evening Standard was transferred to 
Lord Beaverbrook, who took 51 per cent 
interest, the Daily Mail proprietary re- 
taining a holding of 49 per cent. 

Lord Rothermere retains of the Hulton 
newspapers two picture newspapers, the 
Daily Sketch, and the Sunday Herald. 
He also owns the ‘Daily ‘Mirror and the 
Sunday Pictorial, giving him practical 
monopoly of the English picture papers, 


except the Daily Graphic, an established 
Berry property. 

The Berry group now owns 7 great 
publishing enterprises. 


TRIBUTE TO ALDEN 


Eagle Staff Celebrates Editorial Writer’s 
20th Anniversary 


Members of the Brooklyn Eagle staff 
united in tribute March 12 to John 
Alden, editorial writer, in commemoration 
of his 20th anniversary of Eagle service, 

Fifty-two of Alden’s co-workers were 
present at a dinner held at the Crescent 
Club, Brooklyn. Dr. Arthur M. Howe, 
editor of the Eagle, was toastmaster. 

Brief addresses were made by Herbert 
F. Gunnison, Harris M. Crist, H. VY. 
Kaltenborn, Raymond M. ‘Gunnison, Mrs, 
Esther Coster, Mrs. Elizabeth Ballou, 
Charles E. Shepard, Thomas S. Rice, Ed- 
win G. ‘Martin, Cleveland Rodgers, and 
others. A message of tribute was sent 
by William V. Hester, president of the 
Eagle corporation, who was unable to be 
present. 4 


Caruthers Returns to N. Y. Tribune 


Porter Caruthers, former advertising 
manager of the New York Tribune, 
after an absence of almost two years, has 
returned to the Tribune as assistant busi- 
ness manager. 


Business Editors to Meet 


National Conference of Business Paper 
Editors are planning an important two- 
day meeting to be held in Washington, 
March 24 and 25. 


News-Democrat 
Proclaims Ludlow 
Splendid Investment 


la writing of his satisfaction with the 
Ludlow, Mr. Fred J. Kern, owner of 
The News-Democrat, Belleville, Ill., says: 
“Our Ludlow is a magnificent success, 
and a splendid investment. Fully ninety- 
five per cent of the composition formerly 
done with foundry type in our shop is now 


done on the Ludlow. 


“Werecommend the Ludlow to all pro- 
gressive printers, and unprogressive ones 
too, who covet success and are greedy to 


make money.” 


The News-Democrat enjoys a daily 
circulation of nearly 7000 in and around 
Belleville and alsoa thriving j obbing busi- 
ness where the Ludlow plays a big part. 

The always new, clear-cut Ludlow display faces 


trom 6 to 60 point on slugs which have now graced its 
pages for more than three years have donemuch toward 


San Francisco: 
Hearst Bldg. 


increasing reader interest in The News- 
Democrat, and in giving characterand dis- 
tinction to its advertising pages. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue 


New York: 
World Bldg. 


Chicago 


LUDLOW SLUG COMPOSITION 


| 
| 
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Papini’s_ 4 
LIFE OF CHRIST 


Ten Sunday Pages 


WITH THE 


WORLD-FAMED TISSOT ILLUSTRATIONS 


Reproduced by Special Permission of the Brooklyn Museum 


Beginning April 6 


The Opening Installments Will Appear During the Religious Season 
OF 


Palm Sunday—Holy Week—Good Friday—Easter 


Territory Already Closed 


New York Baltimore 
Chicago Atlanta 
Boston Milwaukee 
Washington Rochester 
Detroit Fort Worth 
Cleveland Toledo 

San Francisco Syracuse 
Los Angeles Seattle 


DR. FRANK CRANE SAYS— 


“The world is interested in Christ more than any other one thing or person. It is such books as 
this of Papini that open the prison door and let Jesus out into His world.” 


Papini’s Life of Christ in book form at $3.50 and $10.00 per copy is Selling 
in the 182nd Thousand 


WIRE FOR OPTION 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


373 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


a 


18 
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NATIONAL LINEAGE IN NEWSPAPERS TO MOUNT 
IN 1924, CARROLL PREDICTS 


A “SCOOP” on a story for the Detroit 
~™ Journal, started Dan A. Carroll, one 
of the leading newspaper special repre- 
sentatives, in 
newspaper work. 
Mr. Carroll, then 
a lad of 18 at- 
tending college in 
Flint, Mich., was 
acting as corre- 
spondent for the 
Detroit Journal. 
An excellent 
news story he 
wrote was re- 
sponsible for his 
being called into 
Detroit and of- 
fered a job there. 
He accepted it, 
but il a ‘short 
time found that the advertising end of 
the business made a strong appeal to him. 
He joined the advertising staff, remained 
for several years, and at the age of 24 
was advertising manager. 

Like many another youth, Mr. Carroll 
was looking toward New York with 
wistful eyes, and in 1904, realized his 
ambition to live in the metropolis, by 
becoming associated with Mr. Lee 
Sharke, at that time one of the best 
known newspaper ‘specials’ in New 
York. Shortly afterwards, Mr. Carroll 
decided to go into business for himself, 
and one proof of his success is the fact 
that he has represented 3 of his papers 
continuously for nearly 20 years—the 
Washington Star, the Indianapolis News 
and the Montreal Star. 

“The work of the ‘special’ has changed 
materially since 1904,” says Mr. Carroll. 
“Twenty years ago, the volume of na- 
tional advertising then called ‘foreign ad- 
vertising, was a small factor compared 
with the present-day national lineage. 
But few newspaper representatives had 
organizations that could be called large, 
or even important factors in the develop- 
ment of new business. 

“Coming down to 1924 we find that 
national advertising is a very important 
part of daily newspaper revenue—requir- 
ing larger and more specially organized 
forces to properly handle it. 

“There is a much better tone to the 
type of national advertising now appear- 
ing in daily newspapers. In my opinion, 
in the next 5 years following present 
trade expansion, the growth of national 
advertising in daily newspapers will be 
greater in proportion than the growth in 
local advertising. 

“Nineteen hundred and twenty-four 
will be a big year for national’ adver- 
tising in newspapers, and the publishers 
who are equipped to give the best service 
on circulation that sells merchandise and 
information about their local markets 
which the national advertiser wants, will 
carry the biggest lineage. 

“In my experience, I find national ad- 


Dan A. CarroLu 


And we’d like to know whether or not he would like to 
feel completely satisfied with his classified income for 1924. 


By ROSALIE ARMISTEAD HIGGINS 


March 15th Is Celebrated As “Income Day” 


Maybe “celebrated” isn’t exactly the word for the way 
most people feel about it—but the fact remains that every- 
body’s mind these days is on the subject of last year’s 
income. 

And we’d like to ask every newspaper publisher in the 
country if he is entirely satisfied with the income that his 
classified advertising columns paid him during 1923. 


vertisers are interested in markets first, 
then mediums. I have sold many con- 
tracts by giving pictures of the markets 
first. A great deal of expansion and in- 
terest in national advertising in news- 
papers is due to the analysis of markets, 
which the service departments of news- 
papers are perfecting. A newspaper 
should be in a position to give the ad- 
vertiser a complete picture of the market 
as it pertains to his product. 

“National advertisers have found out 
in the last 5 years that the big city 
newspapers offer opportunity for concen- 
trated effort in centers of population at 
less expense than the old plan of broad- 
casting advertising in the general media. 
In many sales managers’ offices, you now 
find his so-called ‘war map,’ with the 
local jobbing centers arranged by states 
dotted with red, blue or white tacks, in- 
dicating the quota of sales in these cities 
that the order department registers for 
these trading points. Around these cities 
is built a selling and advertising cam- 
paign that is carrying a great many na- 
tional advertisers over the line of least 
resistance and showing increased sales, 
year after year. 

“As an illustration of the type of serv- 
ice which big newspapers are called upon 
to render national advertisers today, I 
will tell of the following incident: 

“Tt came up recently that a large na- 
tional advertiser who had complained 
about his copy being inserted in the 
Washington newspaper, Dec. 14, the day 
a 70-page newspaper was printed. 

“This national advertiser took issue 
with the business office claiming that it 
was difficult to check results in a news- 
paper that carried so much big advertis- 
ing, and stated that had they known, of 
the big edition they would have preferred 
to run on some other day. The business 
manager had an impartial survey made 
of the principal local distributors of the 
national advertiser. The report was 
illuminating. The majority of dealers 
stated the special advertising in the big 
paper had brought a very general re- 
sponse. 

“Personally, I am inclined to believe 
if more national advertisers would con- 
sult their principal distributors in each 
market regarding the effect of advertis- 
ing in big newspapers, they will prob- 
ably discover that results are obtained 
in greater measures through the columns 
of newspapers that carry the greatest 
lineage.” 


Kansas Dailies Consolidated 

Clyde H. Knox, owner of the Independ- 
ence (Kan.) Reporter, has purchased 
the Independence Star from A. E. Cox, 
who for 27 years published that daily, 
and consolidated it with the Reporter. 
The consolidation leaves two daily papers 
in Independence, the Free Press, a morn- 
ing paper and the Reporter. 
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HUMOR SYNDICATE STARTS 


Fun Shop, Inc. to Furnish Daily Column 
With Movie Tie-Up 


Humor—where is it? 

Not in the newspapers, thinks Maxson 
Foxhall Judell, president and general 
manager of the Fun Shop Inc., New 
York. 

And where is newspaper promotion? 
—not on the moving picture screen. 

Therefore, Judell, after two years 
study, has evolved a new syndication fea- 
ture known as the Fun Shop, which will 
furnish a half column of high class humor 
to newspapers and will also issue a reel 
of humor also called the Fun Shop, which 
will appear in moving picture theatres 
bearing the name of the local newspaper 
buying the service. 

Judell claims more than 100 newspapers 
have already bought the feature, which 
commences March 31. The film will be 
distributed by the Educational Films 
Corporation. 

The column of humor will be edited 
by Judell, who is originator and editor 
of the column “When Black is Read” 
appearing in 60 New York theatre pro- 
grams. His partner in the enterprise is 
A. H. Messing, vice-president of the Peck 
Advertising Agency, and former publisher 
of the Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


McLACHLAN FREED 
Canadian Labor Editor 


Years Libel Sentence 


Escapes 2 


After being confined in prison for 3 
weeks of a 2 years’ sentence for seditious 
libel, J. \B. McLachlan, formerly manag- 
ing editor the Labor Herald, a weekly, 


ew Republic seneete 
Youth’s Companion + 


otals for January 
Saturday Evening 


Literary Digest tees 
American Weekly ++ 


Radio Digest - 
Collier’s 


in eastern Canada, has been liberated. 
McLachlan was a leader of the Com- 
munist faction of the United Mine Work- 
ers and secretary for many years of the 
district U. M. U. 

He was charged with criticism of the 
King and of the Canadian government 
ce convicted on 2 counts at Dorchester, 
| 
N. B. 

He has been released on parole and 
must report monthly to the police. 

For the present, McLachlan will reside 
with his wife and five children in Glace 
Bay. For part of the time he was in 
custody, members of labor unions pro- 
vided a weekly contribution for the main- 
tenance of the family. 


Radio Ad Agency Entertains 


Sternfield-Godley, Inc. New York 
agency specializing in radio advertising 
gave a dinner to their clients, March 7. 
Edwin S. Friendly, business manager of 
the New York Herald and Sun; H. B. 
Fairchild, advertising manager of the 
Herald; E. A. Sutphin, advertising man- 
ager of the Sun; C. R. Griffen, radio 
department of the Sun and the Herald, 
Thomas F. Burns, advertising manager 
of the Telegram and Mail, Foster Gilroy, 
assistant business manager of the World, 
and Jerry Vogel of the New York 
Journal were present and talked on radio 
industry and its possibilities. 


Daily’s Radio Station Suspends 


Radio station of the Marion (Ind.) 
Chronicle broadcasted its farewell pro- 
gram March 7, and suspended operations 
until next fall. H. D. Ashlock, who was 
in charge, has joined the Wabash Valley 
Electric Company of Greencastle, Ind. 


ADVERTISING 


COOLS LINES 


Feb: 200 37557 
Mar"270 50760 


and STILL GOING UP 


Results and 


Says an Advertiser— 


“6 


Rate Right 


S far as we can determine from keyed advertisements the 


RADIO DIGEST gives us about 100% more returns per 
dollar spent on advertising than the next -best of six leading 
Radio Magazines, in which we have been advertising.” 


DON’T MISS A WINNING BET 


7 "HE present advertising rate of the Digest is the lowest agate 
line rate per thousand of any Radio publication. The 
magazine produces results. for its advertisers at a low cost. 


Auditor’s Report 


67,262 a pia Rage A; B. On June 30, 1923 


For Advertising Rates, Write 


_E._ CO. Rayner, Publisher 
123 W. Madison St., Chicago 


Jacob Miller, Eastern Representative 
Times Bnpilding, New York City 


Fartnt- Sowing RadioMagagine 
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A Newspaper with a 
Personality 


The Des Moines Capital is Des Moines’ newspaper. This is because The Des Moines 
Capital serves the city and its institutions and its people more fruitfully than any other 
Des Moines newspaper. The Capital and Des Moines are as thoroughly a unity in the 
public mind as water and the wave. 


The Capital has been edited and published for thirty-four years by Lafayette Young, 
Senior. The people of Des Moines and Iowa look to the Capital with the utmost faith 
at all times for sound leadership. In an advertising sense, the Capital is a real result 
producer because the people of Des Moines and Iowa have habitually, for more than 
thirty years, made their purchases through the advertising columns of this newspaper. 
The Capital’s advertising is the real servant of both the reader and the advertiser. ‘The 
department stores last year, in accordance with their usual custom of more than twenty- 
five years’ standing, published more advertising in the Capital than any other Des 
Moines newspaper. ‘This leadership in the case of the Capital in 1923 amounted to 


418,880 lines. 


All important national advertisers who enter the Des Moines field make use of the 
Capital. Here are a few of them who used the Capital only in 1923: 


Simmons Beds Edison Electric Appliances 

Old Dutch Cleanser Lloyd Baby Carriage 

Shredded Wheat Sealdsweet Oranges 

Chipso Carter’s Underwear 

Nairn Linoleum Dutch Masters Cigar 

Warren Papers Hickory Garter 

MacLaren’s Mayonnaise Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce 
Karnak Rugs Franklin Baker Coconut 

Blue Whirl Egg Beater Sunkist Lemons 


Their judgment was vindicated; their sales were satisfactory. Any national advertiser 
can sell Des Moines and the Des Moines territory with the Capital alone. To use more 
newspapers than the Capital in Des Moines is extravagance, and an unusual intensifi- 
cation not needed by national advertisers. 


The present city circulation of the Capital exceeds 29,000 copies daily; the total 
suburban circulation exceeds 16,000 copies daily and the total net paid circulation 
exceeds 63,000 copies daily. 


Oo aba smite 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher 


Special Representatives: O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. New York Chicago San Francisco 
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PONY AUTOPI 
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2nd 
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3rd 


It Shapes the Cast 
exactly to Printing 
Curvature while it 
is Plastic. 


Operations 3 and 4 prevent Paper Bre 


In no other way can so much work be done $ 
in so short atime. For 


WOOD NEWSPAPER M. 
501 Fifth Aver 
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| Unitorm Thickness. 


Sth 

'It Performs Every 
Tooling Operation 
necessary to finish 
the Plate. 


Oth 
Finally,it Bathesthe 
Finished Plate, and 
delivers it Cold and 
Dry,Ready for Press. 


ts and makes Perfect Printing possible. 


7 


easily, at so low a cost, in so small a space, and 
1 One or two press plant. 


‘HINERY CORPORATION 
t New York City 
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OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


of the 


| San Francisco Chronicle 


NEWS 


Complete and reliable and com- 
mands the respect and confidence of 
its readers. 


: CIRCULATION 
! Reaches the class of people with the 
greatest buying power. 


ADVERTISING 
Leads in better classes of advertis- 
ing including 


Financial 


Automobiles 
(excluding accessories) 


Architects, Contractors & Building 


_ Material 

Books 

Hotels and Resorts 
For the year 1923 the Chronicle led 
all other San Francisco newspapers 
except one in total national adver- 
tising. 


ROTOGRAVURE 


The Chronicle publishes the only 
Rotogravure Section in San Fran- 
cisco and the finest produced in the 
United States. 


| | MERCHANDISING SERVICE 


DEPARTMENT 


The first established in San Fran- 
cisco. Fully equipped to give best 
possible cooperation to advertisers. 


: NEW HoME 


The Chronicle is erecting one of the 
| best planned and most modernly 
equipped newspaper plants in ex- 
istence, occupying an entire block. 
It will embody all that has been 
| found best and most efficient in the 
| experience of mewspapers every- 
| where. 
} 


| 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 


National Representatives 


225 Fifth Ave., New York 
360 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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THE MAJOR MARKETS OF AMERICA 


A New and Exclusive EDITOR & PUBLISHER Service 
to Space Buyers 


XX—SAN FRANCISCO—“The City” 


By HARRY R. DRUMMOND 


i writing of San Francisco it would 

be hard, indeed, to attempt any 
continuity—for there is no continuity to 
San Francisco. 

It is so many sided, so metropolitan, 
so much of a real city, that one just 
naturally jumps hither and yon, wonder- 
ing at this, marveling at that, and baffled 
in every attempt to get down to earth. 

San Francisco is the city of the Pacific 
coast. Make no mistake as to that. In 
using the word “city” it is meant that 
San Francisco is a city in every way. 

‘After 18 hectic years one may look 
back on the “fire” of 1906 and regard it 
as a blessing in disguise—although, at 
the time the disguise was perfect, and 
the darned thing was unhesitatingly voted 
a calamity—but it gave San Francisco a 
perfectly good excuse for rebuilding the 
down-town part of the city in a thor- 
oughly modern and up-to-date manner, 
and ‘San Francisco has done a splendid 
job. 

To be sure it was the death knell of a 
lot of “land marks’ that’ remained, year 
after year, not because they were beauti- 
ful, but because of their hallowed asso- 
ciations. No one had the heart to tear 
them down, but when the “fire” elim- 
inated them, they were replaced with 
modern buildings that are really worth 
while. 

San Francisco as it stands today is 
more like New York City than is any 
other municipality in the country. Wit- 
ness : 

San Francisco is a city of compara- 
tively few homes—94,324 dwellings for 
670,000 people. As an apartment house 
city there are 2,400 of them, mostly mod- 
ern form fitting flats, 23,823 of them in 
all. There are 1,845 hotels, 3,056 lodging 
houses and 5,278 restaurants—all of 
which means that it is very much like 
New York City in its mode of life. 

San Francisco’s population in 1910 was 
416,912. By 1920 it had grown to 508,410 


and in the year of our Lord 1924 (Jan- ; 


uary), local estimators say it is 670,000, 
take it or leave it. 

This means that San Francisco people 
“live out”—that home life in the accepted 
sense of home life in most cities is some- 
thing else again; that San Francisco 
people are mixers; they like crowds, like 
the gay life and live it; that it is a dressy 
city; that people spend a lot of time and 
money enjoying themselves, and _ that 
means that there is a lot of enjoyment 
provided for them. 

As an item, merely mentioned in pass- 
ing, there are 70 theatres operating in 
San Francisco, and it is said to be one 
of the best show towns anywhere. 

San Francisco is to the Pacific coast 
what New York is to the Atlantic coast; 
what Chicago is to the Central ‘West; 
what Denver is to the Middle West. It 
is the place where people from every- 
where congregate for their good times, 
where they go to imbibe the metropolitan 
atmosphere, where they go to find out 
what is what and what is doing. 

Blue laws are comporatively few in 
San Francisco. San Franciscans realize 
that too much legislation, too much inter- 
ference, too much law enforcement is not 
good for any community, and they are 
“fiberal.” 

People from all along the Pacific coast 
go to San Francisco to see the shows, to 
enjoy night life, to buy the latest styles 
and the gastronomic tid-bits that are 
found in great cities, and nowhere else. 

There are 75,000 automobiles and 6,000 
trucks in active operation in San Fran- 
cisco—and active operation is the correct 
term—for they are, perhaps, the most 
active operators of any automobiles any- 
where, 

San Francisco’s streets have Boston 
looking as symmetrical as a football field 
by comparison. Aside from being built 
on the bias, in circles, graceful curves 


and sharp angles, many of them are 
straight up and down—so much so, in 
fact, that cable cars are not a luxury, not 
a convenience, but an absolute necessity. 

As a port San Francisco is, of course, 
world famous. In foreign shipping the 
gross volume, import and export, repre- 
sents some $343,000,000 annually, and the 
domestic shipping figures more than 


$1,600,000,000 a year. 


There are some 123,500 families in 
San Francisco, and 52 per cent of the 
population are gainfully employed. There 
are 15,000 Asiatics, 2,500 negroes, and 
large settlements of Italians, French, 
Mexicans and other nations. 

As a manufacturing city San Fran- 
cisco produces around $425,000,000 worth 
of merchandise annually. In order of 
their importance San Francisco’s prod- 
ucts are: Printing and publishing, auto 
bodies and parts, coffee and spices (roast- 
ing and grinding), slaughtering and meat 
packing, bread and bakery products, gar- 
ments, foundry and machine shop prod- 
ucts, tinware, confectionery and ice 
cream, and furniture. 

As a city San Francisco is altogether 
alluring and pretty. Built upon hills 
overlooking a wonderful harbor, sheltered 
from gales, San Francisco is plentifully 
supplied with that brand of climate that 
has made California famous. 

There are a great many frame houses 
in the district where the “fire” did not 
reach, but the newer houses are not 
frame, and they are very artistic. 

There are a number of very elegant 
and famous residences, homes of old- 
timers where wealth, hospitality and 
good cheer have been known for genera- 
tions. San Francisco is one of the most 
friendly cities anywhere, and there are 
many world-famous entertainers whose 
homes are open day and night for the 
acquaintances, and where the word 
“Welcome” is repainted on the doorstep 
fresh every Monday morning. 

There are 274 churches of various 
kinds and 107 public schools in the city, 
and both schools and churches rank very 
high by comparison. 

The general tone of San Francisco is 
metropolitan. Outsiders going to San 
Francisco absorb the atmosphere of the 
city, or else they move on. The slow- 


going, conservative small-towner does not . 


affect San Francisco. He must either 
get into the stride or move to some other 
place. He simply is not tolerated. 

San Francisco is the financial center 
of the Pacific Coast, and as such is the 
home of many very heavy sugar papas. 

In a retail way ‘San Francisco again 
stands comparison with New York City. 
There is, of course, a “main shopping 
district,” and then there are a number of 
outlying or neighboring districts, com- 
paring with, say, the 125th street part 
of Harlem, the Concourse district of the 
Bronx, the 18lst street district of Wash- 
ington Heights. 

‘Market street is the “big” street. When 
the term big is used it is well to mention 
in passing that Market street is 120 feet 
from building line to building line, and 
the only ‘Main Street” known to the 
writer where four sets of street car tracks 
are laid, and all of them used fast and 
furiously. 

Branching out from or running into 
Market street are many side streets 
which are business streets. They are on 
the bias even more than are the streets 
of lower New York, for there is no 
semblance of squaring anything geo- 
graphically. This makes traffic a prob- 
lem, but it is far from unattractive. 

Geary street, California street, Powell 
street, Stockton street, Grant avenue and 
Kearney street are all important retail 
streets, all running into Market street. 

Grant avenue, just off Market, is a 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Asualizing the Pacific 
asts Cre est Market / 


s 
Send for this great book on the rich 
central and northern California Territory! 


San Francisco is the hub of operation to the Pacific Coast’s greatest 
market—and The San Francisco Examiner is the coupling pin that 
connects buyer and seller. Its huge circulation of almost 160,000 
daily and over 330,000 Sunday—almost 2 to 1 daily and 3 to 1 Sunday 
greater than its nearest competitor—offers advertisers the surest 
means of reaching this rich market. The Examiner’s book for 1924 
is packed with vital information of interest to advertising executives, 
space buyers and advertisers. Send for your copy Now! Address 
Merchandising Service Bureau, 

: 
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“There is No substitute for Circulation” 


W. W. CHEW W. H. WILSON H. H. CONGER 
1819 Broadway, New York Hearst Bldg., Chicago Higgins Bldg., Los Angeles 
Eastern Representative Western Representative Los Angeles Representative 


FARGO COURIER-NEWS 
SOLD TO N. B. BLACK 
Will Be Continued As Morning Paper 


Publisher—Was 
Formerly a Non-Partisan 


By Forum’s 


League Organ 


Farco, N. D., March 6—Sale of the 
Fargo ‘Daily Tribune, formerly the Cou- 
rier-News, to N. B. Black, president and 
chief owner of 
the Fargo Forum, 
was announced 
by J. P. Dotson 
and ‘C. W. Brown, 
who _ purchased 
the Tribune from 
the Nonpartisan 
League about 11 
months ago. Mr. 
Black took im- 
mediate posses- 
sion. He pur- 
chased the Trib- 
une as a personal 
proposition and 
intends to give 
Fargo and the 
state a morning paper that will be 
representative of the highest aims and 
ideals. 

Some years ago, when Democrats and 
Progressives were struggling against 
what they called the old line Republicans, 
the Courier-News came into being. It 
was an amalgamation of the News, 
started by Democratic interests, and the 
Courier, which never got to the point of 
publishing, and the Call, then owned and 
published by J. J. Jordan. It Jater was 
purchased by Dr. L. P, Guild, a minister, 
and was published as an anti-Nonpartisan 
League paper in the early days of that 
organization. Mr. Guild sold out to two 
out-of-state men, but they did not long 
retain possession. They sold the paper 
to the Nonpartisan League. 

About 11 months ago, J. P. Dotson, for- 
merly publisher of the Fargo Forum, 
and ‘(C. W. Brown obtained possession 
of it. 

Mr. Black has been in the newspaper 
business in North Dakota since 1905, 
when he took over the management of 
the Grand Forks Times. In 1912 he ne- 
gotiated the amalgamation of the Times 
and the Grand Forks Herald. In 1915, 
he retired from the management of the 
Herald, and moved to Fargo, and in 
April, 1917, he purchased the Forum 
from Mr. Dotson. He is also president 
and principal owner of the Minot (N. D.) 
Daily News. 


N. B. Brack 


COOLIDGE TALKS TO NEWS MEN 


Attends White House Correspondents’ 
Installation Dinner 


President Coolidge’s experience with 
newspapers and newspaper men began 
when he first encountered the old Boston 
Journal, a Republican paper long since 
passed on its way. 

But it has been in Washington duties 
of his high office, that Mr. Coolidge has 
found ‘his closest association with news- 
papers and newspaper men. He is losing 
no time in making himself a newspaper- 
man’s President even if he does not talk 
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the argot of the newspaper shop as did 
the late President Harding. 

All this was disclosed by the President 
himself last Saturday at the annual din- 
ner of the White House Correspondents’ 
Association, at which he was present 
sharing honors as a guest with Attorney 
General Daugherty, John Hays Ham- 
mond, C. Bascom Slemp and Edward L. 
Clark, the last two members of the White 
House official family. Not only did the 
President surprise the members of the 
association by accepting the invitation, 
but warmed their enthusiasm by standing 
up and making a speech, which he was 
willing to thave reported in full. The 
fact that the correspondents had to jump 
up from the table and work on the story 
did not perturb them one bit, particularly 
in the face of the fact that to give the 
world what the President said at what 
might have been regarded as a strictly 
private dinner, was a new and refreshing 
procedure in Washington, the City of Too 
Many Confidences. 

The President was followed by Attor- 
ney General Daugherty, who also told of 
his newspaper experience and his rela- 
tions with newspaper men. ° 

The occasion of the dinner, which was 
attended by nearly 70 correspondents, 
was the installation of officers for the 
ensuing year: Isaac Gregg, New York 
Sun, president; George Durno, Interna- 
tional News Service, vice-president ; 
Earnest A. Knorr, Central News, secre- 
tary-treasurer; E. Ross Bartley, Asso- 
ciated Press, and James Ring, Washing- 
ton Times, executive committee. 


Bernstein Entertains N. Y. Editors 


Herman Bernstein, editor of the Jew- 
ish Tribune, entertained about 50 editors...” 
publishers and magazine writers at a 
luncheon at the Ritz Carlton Hotel, 
March 11, in honor of Dr. Chaim Weiz- 
mann, president of the World Zionist 
Movement. Among the guests were, | 
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MAJOR MARKETS OF AMERICA 
(Continued from page 22) 


very high class shopping street. Further 
up is the street on which the important 
Chinese stores are. It is the main artery 
of Chinatown, a part of the city that, 
apart from being picturesque and inter- 
esting, is important commercially. 

In the outlying districts there are Fill- 
more street for 14 blocks; Clement street 
for 10 blocks; Mission street for 11 
blocks; Irving: street, Cortland street, 
Union street and several others, making 
in all some 145 blocks of retail shopping 
districts, and having some 4,500 retail 
establishments wherein money may be ex- 
changed for merchandise of some kind or 
other. 

There are 5 large department stores in 
San Francisco. In the order of the vol- 
ume of business done by each they line 
up about like this: the Emporium is the 
largest, Hale’s is second in volume, the 
White House third, City of Paris fourth, 
O’Connor & Moffett fifth. 

As to quality of trade, City of Paris 
is the “Altman” of San Francisco, The 
White House is second. O’Connor & 
Moffett is second, O’Connor &——p-l(cT 
Moffett third, the Emporium fourth, and 
Hales’ fifth. These stores collectively do 
some $45,000,000 a year. 

' Good merchandise finds a ready mar- 
ket in San Francisco. Medium weight 
wearables have an all-the-year-round mar- 
ket. The heavy goods are slow movers; 
that is, heavy wearing apparel is used 
only for motoring or for out of the city. 

There is no cold weather in San Fran- 
cisco, and by the same token there is 
little or no hot weather, and the very 
sheer merchandise finds small demand. 

Spring, summer, autumn and winter are 
distinguished, one from another, by con- 
sulting the calendar. That is about the 
only way to tell them apart. 


Professor James Melvin Lee, conductor; Because of the “flat life” small pack- 


of “Our Own World of Letters” in Epttor ~ 
& PusiisHer; Lester Markel, New York 
Times; John O’Hara Cosgrave, New 
York World; Herbert S. Houston, “Our 
World”; George G. Shor, International 
News Service; S. S. McClure, McClure’s 
Magazine; Norman Hapgood, Hearst’s.. 
International; Sophie [rene Loeb, New 
York Evening World; Paul U. Kellogg, 
“The Survey”; Freda Kirchwey and Carl 
Van Doren, “The Nation”; H. V. Kalten- 
born, Brooklyn Daily Eagle, and Jacob 
Landau, Jewish Telegraph Agency. 


Women’s Shop Takes 8 Page Roto 


Santa Barbara (Cal.) Morning Press 
carried exclusively an 8-page rotogravure 
section advertisement of B. F. Kerr & 
Co., a women’s speciality shop, March 2. 
The first page carried a large picture of 
B. F. Kerr & Co.’s new shop and build- 


ing. The next 6 pages were fashion plates | 


showing the spring modes. The plates 
were made from photographs of manne- 
quins wearing fashions on display in the 
shop. The last page carried a formal an- 
nouncement of the shop. W. R. Mathews, 
business manager of the Press, conceived 
the idea. The space of the section was 
sold at inch’ rates three times the regular 
advertising rates. 


age goods find a ready market in San 
Francisco. There is neither room nor 
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inclination to own large amounts of food- 
stuffs at one time, consequently the small 
package goods are good sellers. 

San Francisco people have a habit of 
attending to their own business, and mak- 
ing every visitor feel at home, and free 
to do as he pleases. Life is lived on a 
broad scale, it is a 24-hour town, and 
busy every hour. ; 

Within 200 miles of San Francisco 
live one-half the population of California, 
and San Francisco is “The City,” the 
headquarters, the Mecca, for the entire 
northern end of the state. It is the job- 
bing center for the entire Pacific slope 
and one of the really great markets of 
the country, a market large enough, im- 
portant enough and influential enough to 
rank amongst the first dozen markets in 
the country. 

There are a large number of very high 
grade specialty shops on the order of 
Bonwit, Teller & Co., Franklin, Simon — 
& Co., and Best & Co., in San Francisco— 
and San Francisco stores have the best 
informed and most courteous and ac- 
commodating salespeople in the country 
and for the most part these stores are 
run on a very high plane. : 

San Francisco street cars, by the way, 
carry people for 5 cents and issue trans- _ 
apa ess: evidence of metropolitan — 
ideas. 


To Name Pulitzer Winners Soon 


Winners of the 1923 Pulitzer Prizes in 
Journalism will be announced within the 
next 6 weeks, Dr. John W. Cunliffe, di- 
rector of the School of Journalism, Co- 
lumbia_ University, stated this week. — 
The school’s teaching staff met March 10, 
to consider the selections made by the 
jury of award, he said. Dr. Cunliffe re- 
ported there had been a larger response 
than usual and that many contributions 
had been handed in for consideration. 
The journalistic prizes are among a se- 
ries of awards in money or medals en- 
dowed by the late Joseph Pulitzer for 
distribution to historians, poets, novelists, 
as well as newspaper men, through Co- 
lumbia University. 
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Indian leader since the 
released him from prison. 


the British Crown. 


U. P. C. News Service 


Scores Again 


We have just obtained for our weekly feature inter- 
view service a cabled interview from India with 
Mahatma Gandhi, the first statement from the great 


British labor government 


This interview is of historic importance as it puts to 
rest the sensational rumors throughout the world that 
Gandhi intended to lead India in open rebellion against 


U. P. C. News Interviews are now appearing in the 


leading papers of AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, 
CHINA and JAPAN as well as in 


Sixty of the Leading Papers of America 
1,612,702 LINES 


The Columbus Dispatch starts another 
year of leadership in Ohio by publishing 
150,412 lines paid advertising more than 
the next Ohio newspaper (Cleveland). 
Dispatch exceeded other Columbus 
papers combined during January by 
178,731 lines. 


Largest Circulation in Central Ohio 


\ 
olumbus Disputch. 


These interviews throw a vivid light on the great 
world problems of the day. -They will add to the 
prestige of your paper. 


Edward F. Roberts, Editorial Director 


U. P. C. NEWS SERVICE, Inc. 


243 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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“What Rotog: ravure ) as more for = 


tion Rotoaraenre 
Helps Newspapers 
and theirAdvertisers 
1, Gives added tone 


2. Gets results for 
local advertisers 
3%. Creates new 
advertising 
4. Increases 
circulation 
5. Intensifies national 


magazine advertising 
at local points 
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Pictures rail feel than type. 


The rich ofiee: ane lean cut decaul 
possible i in Rotogravure printing make 

it a most effective medium for adver- 
tising quality merchandise such as ours, 

a fact which is proved by the demand 
for both suites and individual pieces 
whenever they appear in Rotogravure. || 


PAINE FURNITURE COMPANY. 
/ BOSTON 
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This advertisement, of which the preceding page is a part, is published to promote public 
interest in Rotogravure and the papers which carry Rotogravure sections. Kimberly-Clark 
Company, Neenah, Wisconsin, manufacture Rotoplate, a perfect paper for Rotogravure 


printing, which is used by the following papers: 


CITY 
Albany, N. Y. 
Asheville, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Erie, Pa. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Havana, Cuba 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn, 
Mexico City, Mex. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


PAPER 
Knickerbocker Press 
Citizen 
Constitution 
Journal 
Sun 
News 
Herald 
Traveler 
Standard-Union 
Courier 
Express 
Times 
Daily News 
Commercial-Tribune 
Enquirer 
News-Leader 
Plain Dealer 
Rocky Mountain News 
Register 
Free Press 
News 
Dispatch-Herald 
News-Sentinel 
Herald 
Courant 
Diario De La Marina 
Chronicle 
Indianapolis Star 
Journal-Post 
Times 
Courier-Journal 
Herald 
Commercial Appeal 
El Universal 
Journal 


CITY 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Newark, N. J. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Seattle, Wash. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Waco, Tex. 
Washington, D. C., 
Washington, D. C. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Wichita, Kan. 


PAPER 
Journal 
Tribune 
Banner 
Times-Picayune 
Call 
Corriere D’America 
Evening Post 
Forward 
Herald 
Il Progresso 
Times 
Tribune 
World 
Bee 
News 
Journal-Transcript 
Public Ledger 
Journal 
Democrat-Chronicle 
Globe-Democrat 
Post-Dispatch 
Pioneer Press-Dispatch 
Daily News 
Chronicle 
Times 
News-Times 
Republican 
Herald 
Post-Standard 
Herald 
Post 
Star 
Republican 
Eagle 


Intaglio printing is variously called gravure, photogravure, roto- 
gravure and similar names. There are many printing plants in the 
important cities of America equipped to supply rotogravure sec- 
tions to newspapers. Complete information furnished on request. 


Ki mberly- Clark (@mpany 


ESTABLISHED (672 


Neenah.Wis. 


NEW YORK, 5! Chambers St 


CHICAGO, 208 S.La Salle St~ 


LOS ANGELES, 5IOW. Sixth st 


ROTOGRAVURE 


Prints Perfect ae a es Language 
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GARGES BACK FROM INDIES 


San Juan With 150,000 People Has 7 
Dailies, He Reports 


“Seven daily newspapers in a town of 
150,000 is unusual to express it mildly,” 
said Milton Garges, chief of the Traffic 
Department of 
the Associated 
Press, in speak- 
ing of San Juan, 
Morte. Rico, 
where he has been 
for the last few 
weeks. 

“The people of 
Porto Rico are 
heartily and en- 
Pn us i'a.s tii c- 


ally American, 

and the news they 

are most deeply 

interested in is ae Cie 
news of ‘tthe 

States. They are 

most loyal to the United States, and do 
not want self government ; they com- 
pare their own condition with San 
Domingo, where self government is in 
effect, and they realize that it has not 


English is 
the news- 
page in 


worked there satisfactorily. 

taught in the schools. One of 
papers, El Tiempo, prints one 
English. i 

Of the 7 newspapers in San Juan, 5 
are afternoon and two morning. They 
are all printed in Spanish. Two out of 
the 7 have been established in the last 
three months, and appear to be chiefly 
political organs. The afternoon papers 
in Porto Rico are issued at 11 o’clock in 
the morning and there is only one edition. 
In Ponce, a town about 82 miles from 
San Juan, there are two daily papers. 

The Associated Press has 4 members 
in Porto Rico, 3 in San Juan, El Tiempo, 
La Correspondencia, and La Democracia, 
and one in Ponce, El Aguila. My visit 
to Porto Rico was for the purpose of 
becoming acquainted with our members, 
and discussing with them an enlarged 
and improved service. At the present 
time, they are getting the service ar- 
ranged for South America, but they 
would like to have more news of the 
United States.” 

While in Porto Rico, Mr. Garges was 
honored with a dinner at the Hotel 
Palace in San Juan given by representa- 
tives of El Tiempo, La Correspondencia, 
and La Democracia. 


Martin Meets Brazilian President 


Frederick Roy Martin, general mana- 
ger of the Associated Press, called on 
President Bernardes of Brazil at the 
Palace Rio Negro at Tetopolis, Brazil’s 
summer capital, March 13. Mr. Martin, 
who with Mrs. Martin has been travel- 
ing through South America, is expected 
to return to this country shortly. 


Munsey Starts New Syndicate 


Frank A. Munsey this week started the 
Herald-Sun Photo Syndicate. V. Talley, 
rotogravure editor, is general manager, 
and A. J. Ezickson, formerly with the 
P. & A. Photo Service is sales manager. 
Thomas J. Hughes is news editor. Ad- 
ditional quarters have been provided at 
280 Broadway, New York. 


to 42 ems wide. 


INTERTYPE 


Standardized and interchangeable typesetting machines 
for all composition, from 5-point text up to full width 
36-point bold, and 60-point bold condensed, on slugs up 
See our full page next week. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


General Offices: 805 Terminal Building, 


Editor & Publisher 


FORESHADOWED EVENTS 


March 18—New York League of 
Advertising Women, annual dinner 
and dance, Pennsylvania Hotel. 

March 18—Chicago Publishers din- 
ner honoring George Fenwick, editor, 
Dunedin (New Zealand) Otago Daily 
Times. 

March 19—Newspaper Men Old 
Timers’ Assn., cabaret, Prospect Hall, 
Brooklyn. 

March 21—New York Newspaper 
Women’s Club, 2nd annual ball, Ho- 
tel Astor, 

March 


24—Six Point League and 
A. A. A. A. joint dinner, Hotel Com- 


New York. 

24—New York Employing 

Printers Assn., dinner, Hotel Astor. 
March .24-25—National Conference 

of Business Paper Editors, meeting 


Washington, D. C. 


modore, 
March 


STANDARD OIL BANS BILLBOARDS 


Announces Death of 2,200 Coast Signs 


in 600 Newspapers 


Standard Oil Company of California 
announced March 12, it would immedi- 
ately commence tearing down 2,200 of 
its billboards in Oregon, Washington, 
Nevada, Arizona and Caljiornia. 

The announcement was made through 
advertisements in 600 newspapers in the 
5 states concerned. 

The advertisement read in part: 

“Convinced that highway advertising 
signs detract from the natural beauty of 
the great routes of travel of the Pacific 
Coast, this company has decided that it 
will erect no more such signs and that 
it will immediately remove all of its signs 
of this nature now standing. 

“Hereafter, the company will confine 
its use of signs to commercial locations. 

“The Company feels that the splendid 
scenery so characteristic of nearly all of 
the highways of California, Oregon, 
Washington, Nevada and Arizona should 
be unmarred, and on that account is will- 
ing to sacrifice the advertising value of 
the signs.” 


TILDEN: NEWSPAPER MAN 


Tennis “Champ” to Write Instead of 
Play in Olympics 


William T. Tilden, 2d, national tennis 
champion, will write tennis instead of 
play it during the Olympic games. 

The rule adopted by the American 
Olympic Committee, barring members of 
the Olympic team from writing for news- 
papers while abroad automatically bars 
him from competing in the games, Tilden 
declared in Philadelphia this week. He 
said he was under contract to write two 
articles a week for newspapers during 
the present year. 

Vincent Richards, fourth ranking play- 
er in the country, like Tilden is under 
contract to write articles for a news 
service and expected to go abroad as its 
representative in the Spring. 


There are 426 English language morn- 
ing newspapers in the United States. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


for March 15,°1924 


ABOUT 


Oakland, California 


Five Years of. Expansion 


Oakland’s expansion during the period 
from 1918 to 1923 is accurately reflected in a 
table of statistics published below. 

When it is taken into consideration that this 
period was one of reconstruction following 
the war, the development is remarkable. 

The growth ranges from 28 per cent for 
assessed valuation to 285 per cent for building 
permits, and shows an average increase of 75 
per cent over all. Following are the figures: 


1918 1923 Gain 
Populationet. sactere eis se 197,000 280,000 41% 
Building permits ............. $7,134,000 $27,500,000 285% 
Bank™C@leaniniog tal aca so bies- $450, 583,000 $803,797,523 74% 
Assessed valuation ...........$150,000,000 $192,221,000 28% 
Water connections ........... 46,114 60,127 51% 
Electric power consumed...... 207,000,000K'W H 296,000,000K WH 43% 
Postoffice receipts ............ $626,000 $1,144,000 827% 
School enrollment ............ 27,300 44 800 % 
Newspaper circulation ........ 62,000 97,000 57% 
Bankidepositsin,. sscoteccdeue. $86,724,114 $146,053,000 52% 
Welephoness cw es neces ccs 36,677 56,000 54% 


Advertising in Newspapers 
of Oakland and San Francisco 


The following figures record the gains and 
losses of the daily newspapers of Oakland and 


San Francisco in local display advertising for 
the year 1923 compared with 1922. 


Oakland Post-Enquirer 971,894 lines gain 


(EVENING) 

San Francisco News ........ 965,846 lines gain 
(EVENING) 

Oakland Tribune ........... 890,820 lines gain 
(EVENING AND SUNDAY) 

San Francisco Call .......... 520,856 lines gain 
(EVENING) 

San Francisco Chronicle ..... 176,134 lines loss 
(MORNING AND SUNDAY) 

San Francisco Examiner ..... 188,874 lines loss 
(MORNING AND SUNDAY) 

San Francisco Bulletin ....... 272,972 lines loss 
(EVENING) 

San Francisco Journal ....... 857,836 lines loss 


(MORNING AND SUNDAY) 


For January, 1924, compared with January, 1923, The Oakland 
Post-Enquirer gained 70,700 lines of advertising. The Post- 
Enquirer again took FIRST PLACE among all Oakland and San 
Francisco newspapers for TOTAL ADVERTISING GAINS in 
January. 


THE OAKLAND POST-ENQUIRER 


Charles Sommers Young R. A. Carrington, Jr. 
Publisher Advertising Manager 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, INC. 
Chicago 


New York Boston 
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SCIENCE NOW PROBES 
NEWS PRACTISES 


Investigation of Press and News Serv- 
ices by Sociologists Seeks to Lo- 
cate Sources of Public 


Opinion 


A scientific investigation of the news- 
paper and press services, sources of in- 
formation, selection and treatment of 
news, effect on the reading public and 
also such legal questions as censorship, 
secret diplomacy and control of the out- 
lets of public information, is quietly being 
made by the American Sociological So- 
ciety, according to information reaching 
Epiror & PUBLISHER. 

Members of the American Sociological 
Society, meeting in its 18th annual con- 
vention in Washington, Dec. 26 to 29, 
last, voted to carry on research with a 
view to determining the “technique of 
collection and distribution of news” and 
its relation to the formation of public 
opinion. A committee was formed and 
this committee today is hard at work, 
but is not ready to make known the 
results of the investigations. 

The committee, according to W. F. 
Ogburn of Columbia University, New 
York, chairman of the standing commit- 
tee on social research of the society, 
follows: 

Jerome Davis, Darmouth College; 
Roscoe Pound, Harvard University; 
Jane Addams, Chicago; Robert Park, 
University of Chicago; and Herbert A. 
Miller, Oberlin College. 

The investigation, according to Profes- 
sor W. F. Ogburn is for the present with 
reference largely to foreign news. 

The Laura Spellman Rockefeller 
Memorial was to be asked to finance a 
conference to be called to formulate a 
plan for a “thoroughly scientific and ob- 
jective investigation of the instrumentali- 
ties involved in the world-wide gathering 
and dissemination of current news and 
opinion of international concern.” 
Whether or not financial support was re- 
ceived from other sources is not known, 
but the Laura Spellman Rockefeller Me- 
morial informed Eprror & PUBLISHER 
that requests for funds for such an in- 
vestigation would be denied. 

The American Sociological Society was 
established about 18 years ago for re- 
search and study of sociological problems. 
At the last meeting in Washington, 172 
members were present. Charles A. EIl- 
wood, University of Missouri, was elected 
president, and John L. Gillin, University 
of Wisconsin, secretary and treasurer. 
Headquarters are at the University of 
Chicago. The society publishes a 
monthly magazine, the “American Jour- 
nal of Sociology.” 

Among the instrumentalities of the 
press the committee are inspecting are: 
Cable, radio, telephone, press associa- 
tions, postal agencies, government col- 
lection and distribution of news, distribu- 
tion and collection of news by the daily 
and periodical press. 

How public’ opinion is created and ex- 
pressed, international attitudes formed, 
is also the subject of study, giving the 
investigation a world-wide scope. At 
the present time the committee is operat- 
ing independently of newspaper men. 


VALUE OF COMICS PROVED 


20,000 Children Enter Contest to 


Popularize ‘“‘Funnies’”’ 


What value are comic strips to a 
newspaper ? 
The business office likes “em: the 


editorial men often wish them thrown out. 

T. A. Johnston, comic art director of 
the New York World, decided he’d settle 
the dispute between up and down stairs, 
and last week started a unique campaign 
to “popularize the comics.” 

The likeness of Cicero Sapp, a World 
comic character, was partially drawn and 
printed in the newspaper. A $25 prize 
was offered to the child filling in the best 
features for the half-baked Cicero. Then 
came proof of the value of comics, ac- 
cording to Johnston. The World has re- 
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ceived more than 20,000 entries in the 
contest. 

During the next 8 weeks the World 
plans to work the same stunt in connec- 
tion with its other comic characters—if 
the Post Office department doesn’t raise 
too big a kick. Already the World has 
been forced to make special arrangements 
with postal authorities to care for 
answers to the comic stunt. 

“Tt’s the best way I know to get the 
comic characters in the minds of chil- 
dren,” is Johnston’s opinion. 


HOUSTON CHARTERS LINER 


De La Salle, French Line, to Carry 
Overflow London Delegation 


Arrangements have been completed by 
the Advertising Association of Houston 
with the French Line for the sailing of 
the De La Salle, from Houston for. the 
A. A. iC. W. convention in London in 
July. 

The French Line have been guaranteed 
by 10 Houston citizens that the ship will 
be booked full for this trip. The De La 
Salle will be brought to Houston for sail- 
ing on June 25, arriving in England, 
July 11. 

While the Advertising Association of 
Houston is sponsoring the project, it is 
expected that there will be many Texas 
ad men who will take advantage of the 
boat leaving Houston. Booking offices 
have been opened and a number of reser- 
vations have already been made. 

The boat has accommodations when 
completely filled, for 190 first cabin 
passengers, but under the arrangements 
made with the French Line, not more 
than 125 will be carried 

Houston’s official party of 60 delegates 
to the convention have already booked 
passage on the Republic out of New 
York. George |B. Forristall will repre- 
sent the Houston Club on the Samaria 
which will sail out of Boston. He will 
be accompanied by Mrs. Forristall. 


$150,000 FOR JOURNALISTS 


Florida Publisher Gives Home for Aged 
News Men : 


Florida Press Association has been pre- 
sented properties valued at approximately 
$150,000 including $10,000 in cash for 
establishment of a home for aged news- 
paper men and a school of journalism. 
Charles D. Haines, of Altamonte Springs, 
former newspaper publisher, is the donor. 

The properties located at Altamonte 
Springs include a 20 acre orange grove, 
a clubhouse and a theater. 

Mr. Haines pledged himself to assist 
in raising money up to $1,000,000 for an 
endowment for the home and the school. 
He also promised when the plant is placed 
in operation to give an additional 80 
acres of bearing orange grove. The hun- 
dred-acre grove would have an income 
of $40,000. 

In making the gift, Mr. Haines de- 
clared he was actuated by his apprecia- 
tion of the unfailing public service which 
newspaper men render unselfishly and 
often to the exclusion of their own finan- 
cial advancement. 
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IS 
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WORLD TRAVELS 
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OCHS CELEBRATES BIRTHDAY 


Signalizes Event By Increasing Em- 


ployees Life Insurance 


Signalizing the birthday, March 12, of 
Adolph S. Ochs, publisher and president 
of the New York Times Company, the 
group life insurance plan for employees 
of the Times has been increased from 
$1,000 to $3.000. 

Starting with $500 for six months’ ser- 
vice with the Times, the amount is raised 
$100 each year until the $3,000 maximum 
has been reached, upon the rounding out 
of 25 years of service. The plan is re- 
troactive and credit is given for past 
service. 


TO GIVE HARDING PORTRAIT 


Vancouver Sun Plans Goodwill Gift to 
U. S. Press Gallery 


To consolidate and encourage the good- 
will created by the late President Hard- 
ing’s visit to Canada, the Vancouver 
(B. C.) Sun has commissioned John 
Innes, leading artist, to paint a picture 
depicting Harding addressing a Van- 
couver audience on July 26, 1923. 

The Sun will present the painting to 
the National Press Gallery at Washing- 
ton. 


In explaining the purpose of the paint- 
ing, R. J. Cromie, publisher, wrote to 
Epiror & PUBLISHER, as follows: 

“President Harding’s visit to Canada 
at the port of Vancouver on July 26, 
1923, was the first visit of a United 
States President to Canada. The visit 
was of great historical and international 
value because it did a great deal to en- 
courage goodwill between the peoples of 
the United States and Canada.” 

Florence Kling Harding, widow of the 
late President, has written a letter to 
the Sun, thanking that newspaper for its 
editorial commenting on the proposed 
memorial. 


Gale Hampers Wire Service 


Sharp winds, reaching gale force, dis- 
rupted wire services on the south east 
coast early this week, delaying transmis- 
sion of news. ‘News agencies were forced 
to re-route dispatches south of Washing- 
ton. Underground wires between New 
York and Washington saved the capital 
from being completely cut off from news 
agency headquarters. By Thursday 
United Press, Associated Press, Interna- 
tional News Service, and Universal 
Service, reported the service completely 
back to normal. 


Mexico has but one newsprint mill, a 
plant of 50-ton daily capacity. 
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DISPLAY | 


AND 


STRAIGHT MATTER 


Produced with equal facility on 
standard single keyboard Linotypes 
Models 14 and 22. Each equipped 


with extra wide auxiliary magazines 


which are operated from one power- 


driven standard keyboard. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


NEW ORLEANS 


CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


Agencies in the Principal Cities of the World 


Three Main Magazines 
and a : 
Wide Auxiliary 


All Operated from 

One Power-driven Key- 
board with the speed 
of Straight Matter 


530-24-3K 


Composed entirely on the LINOTYPE 
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HE advertiser entering the Iowa mar- year. They pay $188,615 a year for sub- 
ket has one great advantage to help him scriptions to Iowa’s two leading state farm 
in reaching a decision as to the mediums to papers. If we add the Iowa subscription 
use. The consumers of the state have money for seven national or sectional farm 
already registered their own preference papers, it brings the total to $312,910. Four 
for newspapers as their favorite form of leading woman’s national magazines 
reading matter. (Ladies’ Home Journal, Woman’s Home 


Companion, Pictorial Review, Good 
Housekeeping) are paid a total of $273,744 
a year by their Iowa subscribers. 


Examine the illustration above. Iowa 
people spend more money each year for 
subscriptions to Iowa daily newspapers 
than they spend for any other two or three These figures in each case are secured by 
classes of publications combined. multiplying the number of Iowa subscrib- 
ers by the published subscription price. 
They help you to understand the hold Iowa 
daily newspapers have on Iowa people. 


Iowa people pay more than three and a 
half million dollars a year in subscriptions 
for these 32 Iowa daily and Sunday news- 


papers. Their subscriptions to 9 leading It is always good policy, in selling any 
magazines (Saturday Evening Post, Liter- market, to place the bulk of your selling 
ary Digest, American, Cosmopolitan, Scrib- effort in the mediums preferred by your 
ner’s, World’s Work, Harper’s, Century, prospective buyers. There is no question 
Atlantic Monthly) amount to $470,501 a about this in Iowa. 


IOWA DAILY PRESS ASS’N, COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 


These Iowa daily newspapers have adopted a unique 
plan of co-operating with National advertisers. 
Ask about it. 


Ames Tribune Fort Dodge Messenger and 
Boone News- Republican Chronicle 
Burlington Gazette Fort Madison Democrat 


Burlington Hawk-Eye 

Cedar Rapids Gazette 

Cedar Rapids Republican 
Centerville Iowegian and Citizen 
Clinton Advertiser 

Clinton Herald 

Council Bluffs Nonpareil 

Creston Advertiser 


Iowa City Press Citizen 
Keokuk Gate City 
Marshalltown Times-Republican 
Mason City Globe-Gazette 
Muscatine Journal 

Newton News 

Oskaloosa Herald 


Davenport Democrat Ottumwa Courier 
Davenport Times Sioux City Journal f 
Des Moines Capital Sioux City Tribune Write today for the Iowa market 
Des Moines Register and Tribune Washington Journal analysis just completed. It tells of 
Dubuque Telegraph-Herald Waterloo Evening Courier a new co-operative merchandising 
Dubuque Times Journal Waterloo Tribune E ; . . 
service available for you in every 
Total Net Paid Circulation, 584,149 one of the large cities of the state. 
Number of Families in Iowa, 550,000 Use your business letterhead in 


Total Rate per Line, $1.80. requesting a FREE copy. 
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A STOREHOUSE OF 
NATURAL WEALTH 


Illinois is One of Nation’s Leaders in 
Agriculture and Mineral Production 


Within the State of Illinois is located 
the world’s livestock, grain and lumber 
market. This in itself should be sufficient 
testimony as to the progressive attitude 
of the people of this rich commonwealth. 

Illinois is one of the leading agricultu- 
ral states in the Union, not the least 
important phase of which is dairying and 
poultry raising. The center of agriculture 
is in the southern part of Illinois. 

The total value of Illinois field crops is 
more than $1,000,000,000 ranking her 
third among states. Illinois stands second 
in production of corn, oats and in wheat, 
third in broom corn; and potatoes, rye, 
hay, barley are also grown in great 
abundance throughout the state. Dairy- 
ing is a very important industry in Illinois, 
contributing to the state’s wealth with 
over half a billion gallons of milk each 
year. 


MINERAL WEALTH IS GREAT 


Bituminous coal underlies more than 
half the area of the state, Illinois ranking 
third in mineral output. The coal output 
is valued at $240,000,000 with oil and nat- 
ural gas in generous measure. 

Lead and zinc are mined extensively. 


Copper ore, asphalt, tripoli, gypsum and 
marble are also found in the state. It has 
extensive deposits of sand and gravel, and 
also vast deposits of clay and limestone 
through which Illinois has come to be one 
of the leading states in the manufacture 
of cement and clay products. The mineral 
center of the United States lies within the 
boundaries of Illinois. 

Illinois presents an ideal territorial 
market and the dailies listed here can 
work wonders in helping you popularize 
your products. 


Rates for Rates for 
2,500: 10,000 
Circulation Lines Lines 
16,351 .055 -055 
17,841 .05 -05 
335,270 .55 55 
932,415 1.00 1.00 
117,483 -26 .24 
567,628 .80 -80 
877,467 1.15 1.15 
3,041 -025 .025 
10,148 -045 .045 
32,609 -11 -11 
27,083 075 .06 
++Rock Island Argus 10,405 .045 045 
**Sterling Gazette 5,755 .03 -03 
**A. B. C. Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
++Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 


** Aurora Beacon-News 
Bloomington Pantagraph...... 

+}Chicago Herald & Examiner. . 

+}{Chicago Herald & Examiner... 
Chicago Daily Journal 

++Chicago Tribune 

++Chicago Tribune 

**Ta Salle Tribune 

**Moline Dispatch 

**Peoria Journal-Transcript. .. 

**Peoria Star 
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Own Wor.D 
OF sehiEze 


By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


A CADEMIC and pedantic criticism of 

the press is seldom worth serious 
attention. But once in a great while some 
college president puts aside his cap and 
gown and sits down with the working 
press for a heart to heart chat. 

An address of this kind was recently 
given to the newspaper editors of Michi- 
gan by Marion Leroy Burton, President 
of the University of Michigan. (It now 
appears in printed form in the “Proceed- 
ings of the Fifth Annual Meeting of the 
University Press Club of Michigan.’’) 
His topic was, “The Newspaper I Like.” 
He spoke, not as President of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, but as the ordinary 
reader of the daily newspaper. He pointed 
out that he was describing, not the news- 
paper that he ought to read, not the one 
he read out of sense of duty, but the one 
that he enjoyed reading. 

One tendency which he did not like is 
thus described: 

There is always a desire to emphasize the 
controversial—constantly a tendency to bring 
out the thing that is a little unpleasant and dis- 
agreeable—to twist it around a little in such a 
way that by hint, suggestion, innuendo, you 
reach the point. What they don’t say at all is 
the damning feature of this statement of the 
case. The result is that the emphasis is quite 
cut of joint, and people who read it are actually 
misinformed in regard to what happened. 

He gave some startling statistics which 
compared the amount of newspaper space 
given to the Dempsey-Gibbons fight at 
Shelby, Montana, and the meeting of the 
National Educational Association held at 
San Francisco at the same time. Frankly, 
he did not agree with the Christian 
Science Monitor which printed not a line 
about the fight, for he insisted that one 
wanted at least to know how it came out, 
but he did, on the other hand, object to 
the way the New York Times treated 
these news events with nineteen and one- 
half columns on the fight and a third of a 
column on the National Educational As- 
sociation. 

After taking up the matter of correct 
emphasis on the news of the day, he made 
his second point about the breadth of a 
newspaper. On this point he suggested 
the following test: 

Read your own paper every day for a month 
or six months or a year—and then turn ab- 
ruptly to some paper that has a national reputa- 
tion. Are your interests purely local or wide 
enough to take in the affairs of the world or at 
least our own nation? I wonder how you find 
your own paper? I wonder if it has breadth 
as well as all of that which appeals to local loy- 
alties, as it should have? And you know the 
place where it comes to expression is the edi- 
torial column. I love to read the editorials; 
they have all the prestige of mystery, an air of 
confidence, and so many of them speak with 
finality for the Omniscient! 

His next main point dealt with news- 
paper ethics and press responsibility for 
the good taste of the community. To 
quote his own words: 


I confess to you with great candor that I 
don’t see much humor in vulgar allusions and 
sex inferences. These little squibs of editorials 
that are written, the point of which is only 
sheer vulgatity, I think do not improve the 
taste of the community, and I do not believe 
that humor needs to come to expression in just 
that form. I do not think that I am just a 
mere Puritan, but I am one who, being pro- 
foundly interested in the moral standards of 
thousands of growing young men and women, 
regret that so often the newspapers of America 
must resort to the sex appeal in order to think 
they are saying something funny. 


In his plea for the right kind of press 
support for the honest public official he 
offered this bit of sincere advice: 

If I could have my way, I would abolish 
most of the organizations that we have in Amer- 
ica today, and I would create a new one that 
would exist for the sole purpose of strengthen- 
ing the hands of a man who with honesty and 
intelligence tries to serve his country. 

His views about comic supplements 
should be studied carefully by carping 
critics who would do away with the 
supplement and the comic strip. In ask- 
ing the Michigan editors to think of their 
comic supplements he said: 


I don’t mean to say that you can get rid of 
the comic supplement; it can’t be done. At 


least I have not been able to do it in my 
home, and I confess to you that I thoroughly 
enjoy ‘Mr. and Mrs.” by Briggs; it is so much 
like home at times that it is almost heart- 
breaking! I confess, too, that I like Andy 
Gump, because he seems to be so human; and 
Andy Gump is always clean. Have you ever 
noticed that? That is the reason he has had 
such a success. And these things that deal 
with the fundamental emotions and interests 
are the things that, after all, in the long run 
do appeal to people. You are therefore in a 
sense protectors of all of these things that make 
for the good taste of the community. 

He challenged unqualifiedly the asser- 
tion “we must give the people what they 
want,” but then he added: 

I don’t mean to say you should all publish 
Christian Science Monitors, but I do mean to 
say that the servile, supine, weak, sentimental, 
acquiescence in the idea that you must furnish 
the people only what they want is challenged 
by the fact that we.don’t know what people 
want. You will discover every time that the 
American people will respond—and I know you 
know it better than I—to something that is at 
least a bit higher than what they have been ac- 
customed to. People in their best moments 
want something better than they are. 

Possibly I have picked out for quota- 
tion things which do not indicate his likes 
so much as his dislikes. His concluding 
paragraph, however, will indicate the 
paper he personally likes to read: 

I like a newspaper which recognizes that, 
even beyond accuracy, the truth requires the 
proper emphasis in the story or the news as a 
whole: a paper that unobtrusively makes a 
reader’s interests a little broader and his hori- 
zon wider; a paper that accepts its freedom in 
terms of responsibility for public welfare, for 
the elevation of the taste of the people and for 
the appreciation of the finer things of life; a 
paper that in the practical methods of its daily 
routine knows how to be silent without ignoring 
any aspects of truth, that insists upon keeping 
the individual subordinate to the cause he rep- 
resents, that stimulates the reader to cogent 
thought and that holds men and their consci- 
ences sternly to the ineradicable distinctions 
between good and evil. Such a newspaper is in 
the making in America. It will be the most 
potent single force in realizing the dreams of 


democracy. 
* * 


PpHe Champion Coated Paper Company 
of Hamilton, O., is distributing the 
booklet, “Human Interest in Advertis- 
ing’ by Louis Victor Eytinge. At least 
three good suggestions for the advertis- 
ing man may be found on every page. 
How important human interest is in ad- 
vertising is shown in the following para- 
graph: 

Befcre Helen Woodward applied human in- 
terest to the sale of the O. Henry sets, they 
had moved rather slowly. She made every 
display show a pictured scene from one of the 
short stories, then started the copy off with a 
striking headline linking up the stoty and the 
illustration, continuing with a thinly, though 
dramatically sketched outline of the opening 
action. 

The pamphlet is equally as interesting 
to the managing editor as to the adver- 
tising manager. Human interest is the 
target at which editors are aiming. Cop- 
ies of the booklet may be obtained upon 
application to the Champion Coated 


Paper Company. 
* * 


I HAVE always maintained that the 

public schools should pay some atten- 
tion to the newspaper. Conversely, the 
newspaper might well pay more attention 
to the public ‘schools. This subject is 
well handled in an article in the Journal 
of the National Education Association, 
for March, by Fred Charles of the edi- 
torial department of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. The general trend of his article 
is seen in this paragraph: 

But while the newspaper man is ccming to 
get the school into the range of his vision, there 
has been no corresponding development of the 
school man’s interest in the press, so far as bi 
can discover. 

a 
FRED LOCKLEY of the Oregon 
Journal tells the story of Oregon’s 
first press in the Christian’ Endeavor 
World for Feb. 7. The press, one of the 


chief attractions in the Public Auditorium 


at Portland, Oregon, now belongs to the 
Oregon Historical Society. 


SAMMIS CITES VALUE 
OF COMMUNITY ADS 


City and State Advertisers Have Proved 
Successful by Using Newspapers 
As Media, He Tells Florida 
Exposition 


Community advertising has proved itself 
successful, Walter Sammis, of the busi- 
ness department of the New York Times, 
declared at a dinner of the All-Florida 
State Exposition in New York, recently. 
He advocated newspapers as the best ad- 
vertising media. 

; Florida, he said, needs “wide-flung, co- 
ordinated and continuous advertising,” 
) and as proof that community advertising 
) pays, he cited several instances. 
“Many States have made advertising 
| appropriations,” he declared, “and others 
are awakening to the value of a tight or- 
ganization and a loose pursestring. 
“Salt Lake City invested $53,000 in 
advertising its beauties and attractions 
) and in less than three months reported a 
| 25 per cent increase in railroad travel 

and a 50 per cent increase in automobile 

travel to the city—all to be translated 
} into sound dollars spent in the city by 
) strangers, which otherwise would have 
| gone elsewhere,” he said. 
. “Denver, Colo., advertised her special- 
' ties far and wide, with special reference 
' to the Rocky Mountain National Park. 
' In one year the number of visitors to that 
) park had increased from 31,000 to 51,000, 
) and their average stay was eight hours 
' instead of four hours. In four years the 
» number of visitors during a twelve-month 
' had grown to 237,000 and their average 
) stay had increased to full vacation 
) periods of from two weeks to three 
+ months. 
“The highest point of expenditure for 
» salaries and all expenses, including ad- 
) vertising, was $68,000 in one year. 
“San Diego, Cal., listened -to some 
) genius and invested $150,000 in boosting 
headquarters, salaries and advertising. 
The campaign is not yet over nor the 
money all expended, but already people 
from outside have invested $5,000,000 in 
) real estate. Bank deposits increased 
) $9,974,000 in seven months, against a 
} yearly increase of $3,685,000 previously. 
| In the same period building permits in- 
| creased $1,782,000 over the record of the 
) entire year before; more than 6,000 fam- 
| ilies had declared their intention of resid- 
) ing permanently in San Diego, and 25,000 
} more remain to be heard from. 

“All this is only the beginning. It will 

_ be generations before the beneficial ef- 
fects of that $150,000 advertising invest- 
/ ment will die aawy. 
' “Canada bestirred herself to advertise 
' what she had. In one year alone—1922— 
a calculation carefully made showed that 
| tourists and vacationists brought to her 
) various provinces by advertising left there 
} the very gratifying sum of $100,000,000. 
| Last month the Canadian Parliament 
t 
} 
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appropriated $500,000 to be devoted to 
advertising to bring more millions in dol- 
lars and more settlers into her territory.” 


The Washington Herald 


Largest Sunday Circulation 
Any Washington Paper 


The Washington Herald 


morning 
and 


The Washington Times 
evening 


Largest Daily Circulation at 
attractive combination rate. 
Concentrate in These Papers 


G. Logan Payne 
Publisher and Gen. Mer. 


@aruolisher for March \15,-1924 


How Mississippi Valley 
Newspapers Ranked in 


National Advertising 
in 1923 


Figures taken from The Editor 
and Publisher Feb. 23, 1924* 


*Note: Newspapers publishing both morning and evening editions 
are credited with whichever edition carried the largest volume. 
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S Pel OUioMGHODe=DeTMOGLAt .:ca-vurciehe ote + sitebee me cae Ge de evthe gis Oe Oth obs 3,259,836 
Withwartace jlletveaalh 2 CRE Oe ee ae Urea doe Hareite tics GaHnanbre 3,192,223 
Mirela DO OUIGEE NICUVGMERE I Pistere ieio: ue AeatacBetets sion Ricestees Diaie ate low ietssels us, clea emg 3,019,422 
INE ano homme LiMeme we cues nsusnc ete ete. e tote Hot meeps ole Sieke tuple dereem ia eee 2,944,789 
@hicasrmmeleraldscatminem. wise. » s<cejers clue o/s! ove.bisoieid  weomeuets cetera ne clave > 2,886,840 
INGHAER OGLE, Gea RH kt Ee eto mcrae caus ic Glen Areas ees Cie Sen Pa A 2,750,690 
SS MR TIMEMOM CCM TESS os a, ..c\t co ete sleteiieels ajc sour a tambet ine <ig-sisrandkelera) avout e 2,722,440 
Memmphisa@ommencian: “APPeal yy cine graveiciere wiayas tees.» osaiais sie wlalaielee’e so 0 ais 2,684,486 
OMIT CS MEAS Pt GHIEES, ste. cialis aD «inves aie. o\0'S wih siejenalelsicqere sis's ne giereing ore eres 2,613,701 
Des Moines Register and Tribune.................. 2,944,136 
(Figures include only evening and Sunday.) 
(Riggs icin: (Ciminesaelle Oe Sie Maine Tete Ae i Waee e aRe  e e ne fi  e 2,492,154 
LEED aril eageme NENG MDOT ER AIG Tess Boiss ol <a fase 'atdi as% Palani tod, wi quate VaPOleve lalereweM Gea. we, ehe-ants 2,477,450 
Irechariaina bis, Stese" cate ee Sale VARA RI en raipie Soe Deri ALA eer cy ae Sey ee oe 2,471,652 
CO iiceet cr Comme arr AVM SMP SHS <r eral: ihc ousiwtvel S-ore tates entede, eroreaeinleloctke Share folevchedeelone’s 2,403,132 
NeW @ ikea SMe WHNES AP 1 CAV UTLEY oafersrin-o, eve ouere"ne. wets eaPeahoast avePatavayes layc Rale, ces 2,363,046 
eis ws ome Coutrer=OUrMal tcc. o, see's se Si aie chale, nels ecsie ar etasieeielase « afar 2,335,972 
RATS cl SMU LEME LAMPE Re ors, cPa) oy afi, 2 Pais, 4 #2 Colcige ssaleca lie reitver ar. ie ateie ole ooh 2,323,483 
Wollealy . SES 5.0 BiG cite RRO eNotes 2,309,793 
Cravecmine dl “INGRSSS Se ao Ne aOR, 7A Ie SAAR ota le Oe 2,300,137 
lew ecieuinel ma eniGire amnesiac see o 1, cictea ter ve loves, aegh bteeos she arctelachtne miatait (Rea be ig 2,191,816 
Ey cry ECE CU SUMED HR EMP ho Sustet ace. aah; GAchevos an advaniinnd seid viasiconelatece: ole ue atone win 2,163,854 
CCT AIC Mme DUCISMBIS RO SSPES terse ele Jonsialck.c attic aieieleke ee chan oe b breeds Mae ote 080386 
COlmmin@ NaVGrite SiGe tell: Se aaa ae aa iris RE Pate oe cee uw 2,044,175 
Mtl eminoc kemearelcansag- Gazette, caleiten cc sie Cetleinin ct b adeeer sl Mae lave torste ns 1,931,856 
Dallas wee Me sells Chal date te x: Persiavsscie oath visr eye ethers: Sodsah gana. weloS am omelets 1,804,360 
CUBGSIE nig! IPRS 35 Coens to Can Amn ee er Rares etter eee 1,732,836 
Spores lhl “TRerest toy hoe a) RR igi BRN acm tee AER Aten ais eee i Ae 1,705,704 
Aas oMayiah . hee... 2 a eee Say Be oe Me Been eae a een 1,682,940 
ashi na bimetotntie Damepeen eter. aicieheccasie cre © eloisl o hacehle s Gaale ob ocnet oeesblec eae 1,676,402 
ILerngtnie: Syievicy. Cierny A Aas Ale eee ene le aie (ie Cem Ree oe dene Os 1,652,644 
Cantar COOSILOLVa tase aa. sind) aCe hae oe eae elo canoes te ed aatone 1,643,152 
Kearrier ce CrCl Camm rin tei a ch ke Stencils skin. oo clevsnaresle sie lout anno cieties a eneahers 1,639,216 
ize OriameOunie sls anS CHD. “ack ah oles. slele elo. cis siakicyers bie lalavase GCoinave deveva lah akedere 1,614,508 
NEON EH COT OME Arce aeaee eee. bwin erst toni schinc oslo de Lah ulate ta stan eile 1,577,366 
Sis HOG TG! INGAAS SIEGR ENN Ee SBE Ce ORE IOC Oe OLE AAA RO oe © 1,556,128 
WAAC Lima IE MMR. CSOSA. SaaS se his EO ceedc oe ate’ e.cca vita comet oe 1,549,040 
Malate cme en CILGUMEE.. © cs. 10 otc OS a. oosuelt ole ak buch s pbitete sisi ae Gree ls 1,522,585 
REP HVVU eame OME CTC Ley MEIN @ WES clack dae isisiore co hJe bie o's o's dcduaustatetejene eco 'auevarere 1,512,738 
(abe orem See, 2 5 SR reas ona Corey neem we Sere Ao ae 1,512,070 
Oe, SEW chet od ec CROCE Ear OTE eis a aertines ae Renae a 1,506,771 
Leora SN oa 8 co'ge OSCR ER ee eens eae ees Ae ee ee 1,498,697 
ABN LTT eM OS CAPA SE Toi os api see os hci ale nls, «nordic dpenrere aah atichawde oon 1,473,332 
ROUT or eR IVeE MM CELA CLEC EUR. tre) «oiake 2 GAUMMIarea> seu )s.0.s. «sad. ae eye Gate Oe bid atele ok 1,470,399 
LOL Maat nme OMG Vea Fie £0 MMOL, <a. 4 cs s,s dvae,e eibrete eens alee Nive. 1,460,313 
Ken Ox yMemeSe ICING]: Kia. CIR, ahe-ssaichs +: OREM oss casaets we ahds vs ona Mee Sets OL 1,456,728 
aches Onin eth Zerit etlacit fGen is: 5) ccc. «SERED aya asians cae sale. e « qe sus tdetnere Aven aie 1,440,204 
S10 San nme NIT ETT shite a, o x aMREeTs IRIS aalepa avaliene oce"s.0 oie. ce cardio w cid slike 1,423,870 
SyONaRRS Ic ive! Gkors Rel WA RRS ee ete A 5 ho a a cae 1,364,608 
SWOT) Gwe NCMMMMIBMUT ISR 5. 5h. v5 clo Apclere, « u/O oR case avacere 8a ucel a ie Sinan e pees 1,346,044 
STOO mn S i GUNS Me Mer, KEVI, So mbes. a. 4: ay oi,s0 o ewperceetape © pee omens 1,320,340 
[SukScapaneh’exiveyedy 12" Kmelcayea aha § eed ea Ayes, EINE a eR Se LD oom an AU 1,309,532 
IBeinacynyey ie “ABest nearer 1,299,970 
iain SEAN R - acee Go AM OC Eee SE EE erent anne Or re ee 1,265,684 
PERL 9 OS PD ee a 1,226,317 


(Evening and Sunday editions.) 


On week days all national advertising appears in both The Morning Register 
and The Evening Tribune. The figures above include only the national adver- 
tising carried in the evening and Sunday editions. If the morning lineage were 
added the total for morning, evening and Sunday editions of The Des Moines 


Register and Tribune is 4,173,680. 
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40TH IN AREA 
27TH IN POPULATION 
2ND IN MINERAL WEALTH 


WEST 


Ask any man whose goods are 
advertised and sold in West Virginia 
how sales per capita compare with 


8 other states. 


2 Distribution is chiefly by these 


ES eight trade centers which are news- 
paper headquarters for all the rich 
hinterland that produces besides 
i minerals of great value, corn, wheat, 
z hay fodder, tobacco and fruit. 


You can bea big advertiser among 


these prosperous people by a com- 


= paratively small expenditure in daily 
Z newspaper advertising. 

Ea Here are the newspapers to start 
3 with. Each publication has the facil- 
: ities with which to co-operate with 
E all advertisers. 


5 Rate 
for 

les) Circu- 5,000 Circu- 
x lation lines lation 
i] Hope : athe Parkersburg 
Ios elegraph ....... 0, 5 a 
+ eee eld P TiNews? s..covenae (M) 7,327 
ie =*Gazette ion scree (M) 19,097.06 TtNews ............. (S) 8,919 
=) PRGRZAME O57 ss ee (S) 24,135 .07 **Sentinel (E) 7,486 
Eg Clarksburg 
{o3] **Exponent ..... (M&S) 8,188 .04 : 
i **Telegram ........ (E) 10,410 .04 Wheeling 
ES . **Telegramo.ec0.cact (S) 13,198 .045 **Intelligencer ...., (M) 12,231 
. ‘airmont *#*N) 
a “Tinos Meee oe (M) 7,675 .03 anes ep) See ie ee 
diy caere ews, yea (S) 18,794 
: jjAdvertiser ...... (E) 10,598 .035 
2: **Herald-Dispatch. (M) 13,506 .035 
eI **Herald-Dispatch.. (S) 13,458 .04 
ES Martissinme **A. B. C. Statement, Sept. 30, 

** Journal) [code saiis seis (E) 3,976 .03 ttGovernment Statement, Sept. 30, 


Fee elreleslee 
saleclesisnes 


ss] 
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2ND IN PER CENT OF AMERICAN BORN 
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Rate 
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EYE JUMPS BLAMED FOR 
PROOFREADER ERRORS 


Tricky ‘Fixation Pauses” in Right-Hand 
Portion of Galleys Hamper Accu- 
racy, Oregon Psychologist Finds 
in Three-Year Survey 


Eucene, Ore, March 10—A_ proof- 
reader errs most seriously on the extreme 
right hand, vertical portion of galley 
proof, according to the findings of D. H. 
R. Crosland, assistant professor of psy- 
chology, who addressed the annual News- 
paper Conference at the University of 
Oregon on “The Results of a Three 
Years’ Scientific Investigation of the 
Causes of Errors in Proofreading.” Dr. 
Crosland’s work is the first thorough- 
going contribution to the subject in the 
history of psychology, and was made with 
the co-operation of the school of journal- 
ism and the University Press. 

‘Dr. Crosland enlivened his talk by a 
demonstration of methods. Practically 
every conference delegate has to do with 
proofs during the day’s work, and all ex- 


pressed interest in the Oregon man’s 
findings. 
The proofreader’s failure to catch 


errors on the right hand, vertical portion 
of the proof sheet was attributed to the 
fact that the eye jumps from one fix- 
ation pause to another in reading a line. 
The last fixation pause does not occur at 
the end of the line, ‘but the eye skips the 
last few letters and returns to the begin- 
ning of the next line. Errors occur in 
the letters the eye has skipped. 

(Dr. ‘Crosland also discovered that there 
will be a greater number of errors over- 
looked in the lower half of the sheet than 
in the upper half. This is caused, he ex- 
plained, by the tendency of the proof- 
reader to become absorbed in what he is 
reading as he nears the end of the proof 
sheet, and also ‘by fatigue. 

Proofreaders show no appreciable im- 
provement in accuracy as the result of 
practice and experience, according to the 
investigator. The length of fixation 


pauses in reading a line, the number ot 
letter spaces taken in by the eye during 
each pause, and the number of pauses 
per line, are all the result of heredity 
and very early environment. Therefore 
it follows that practice thas little to do 
with the proofreader’s ability to catch 
mistakes in printed matter. 

A “clean” proof will cause the proof 
reader to have more errors comparatively 
than a “dirty” proof. As a corollary, the 
most accurate proofreaders are less 
likely to fall victims to a “clean” proof, 
This was found to be true of both prac- 
ticed and unpracticed proofreaders. 

The most practiced readers get into the 
habit of slow reading. The most accurate 
person among the 30 journalists, printers, 
psychologists, and journalism and psy- 
chology students who were examined was 
one of the speediest readers. In slow 
reading, accuracy then is not as great as 
it should be for the time expended. The 
rereading of a proof sheet immediately 
after the first revision does not increase 
accuracy perceptibly. 

The most frequent kind of error was 
the failure of the proofreader to catch 
superfluous leads between iinotype slugs. 
The least frequent kinds of errors were 
superfluous word spaces and omitted 
word spaces. 

(On the basis of Dr. ‘Crosland’s research 
tests can be devised with a practical vo- 
cational value. Persons may be selected 
on tests devised by him who would be 
most likely to profit by training in proof- 
reading. It was demonstrated for ex- 
ample, that accuracy is not wholly the 
result of long experience. 

Dr. Crosland’s paper was the first on 
the program of the opening session. 


New Miami (Fla.) Daily 


Miama (Fla.) Tribune, evening news-’ 


paper, started publication March 11. It 
is printed five afternoons and Sunday 
morning and takes full reports of the 
International News Service and the 
United Press. Clayton Sigwick Cooper 
is editor; Thomas N. Jerrall, publisher, 
and W. L. Wright, circulation manager, 


N. Y. DAILIES GAIN LINEAGE IN FEBRUARY 


OTAL newspaper advertising in New York’s newspapers for February, 1924, 
showed a net gain of 346,654 agate lines over the same month last year. But 


four newspapers showed losses. 


Total pages printed increased from 12,298 to 12,714. 


Statistical tables follow: 


FEBRUARY, 1924-1923 


Pages Percentage 
~~ = of 
1924 1923 tctal space 1924 1923 Gain Loss 
1,234 15034 VAmertcan ecm seieenen 9.0 1,083,972 **846,634 237,538). beeen 
1,074 940 Brooklyn Eagle ...... 9.8 1,184,908 1,097,118 87,790. _) Sareea 
530 560 Brooklyn Times ...... 3.0 363,626 292,534 71,092, | eevee 
12 946 *Evening Journal ..... 8.9 1,081,750 878,548 203,202) + “ener 
aiehe, 458 *Evenine Mail 20)... 5 op Wit % oars 4 442,228. xceweee 4’ eee 
646 424 *Evening Post ....... 2.6 308,948 257,938 51,010: feanemme 
612 656 *Evening World ...... 4.8 578,720 625,268, 5" Sanne 46,548 
ott 522: IGlabeli axe meant Sock SPOR Loafers 617,882 4... Se eee 
994 894 iverald'y escort 6.7 816,122 846,234'0 9) Serene 30,112 
976 860 News (Tabloid) 305. 425,512 315,086 110;426. ee 
566 634 Standard Union . 4.9 594,340 607,002: - atseeee 12,662 
752 570 *Sun and Globe 8.3 998,754 $698,932 299,822)) =) eee 
762 490 Telegram and Mail... 7.0 851,378 1479,462 371,916 J 
1,458 1,338 sCimies™ /,. hipaa e renee 15.6 1,884,882 1,708,832 176,050). ) Sea . 
944 362 Se Dribune sn. seeeee idee 6.1 735,818 711,708 24,110. Serene 
1,054 if, 110. Worldis isc esate 9.8 1,191,426 1,328,096 7 Ree 136,670 
12,714 12,298 Potalsa cero 12,100,156 11,753,502 346,654 ..... ‘ 
Net Gain 5 
Sunday edition. 
**53,734 lines American Weekly not included. 
Sun and Globe combined June 4, 1923. 
Telegram and Mail combined January 28, 1924. 
FEBRUARY, 1924-1918 
1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 
American .......... 1,083,972 846,634 858,512 739,050 948,760 672,536 612,015 
Brooklyn Eagle - 1,184,908 1,097,118 1,018,942 849,000 1,027,212 700,924 599,996 
Brooklyn Times .... 363,626 292,534 243,812 223,636, FT acdsee iepeenee fi. csanee 
Evening Journal - 1,081,750 878,548 843.536 708,444 684,126 640,032 472,469 
ByenitignMail | iyeercees).nae 442,228 407,514 446,822 426,162 301,236 335,534 
Evening Post ...... 308,948 257,938 297,564 474,447 359,164 299,354 264,650 
Evening World 578,720 625,268 660,212 645,194 637,736 456,648 312,732 
GLOBES ime << 3. «cone ane erate chacaes 617,882 499,044 506,364 623,402 519,260 347,256 
Heralaah.. :c..+.0arnee 816,122 846,234 839,434 859,950 931,296 571,108 433,449 
News (Tabloid) .... 425,512 315,086 237,392 130,658) 2 fainter - Der Eten Tisha 
Standard Union .... 594,340 607,002 579,492 459,898 683,180 434,374 391,380 
Sun & Globe ...... 998,754 698,932 661,878 580,848 637,608 538,396 292,205 
Telegram & Mail ... 851,378 479,464 492,778 457,984 522,082 625,818 478,660 
Times 5 SOONER Cote 1,884,882 1,708,832 1,681,244 1,493,692 1,889,444 1,202,332 854,249 
Pribuness ao: sae 735,818 711,708 673,622 663,821 794,900 405,508 258,980 
World arena... teen 1,191,426 1,328,096 1,139,150 1,042,940 1,536,668 1,134,494 896,413 
Totals «ee ee 12,100,156 11,753,502 11,134,126 10,282,748 11,701,740 8,502,020 6,549,988 


+Figures not recorded. 
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Daily Mail 


with its 
WORLD’S RECORD 
NET DAILY SALE 


enables the advertiser to obtain 
in a single day, at a single cost, 
complete coverage of the whole 
of the British Isles. It is the 
recognized medium for national 
advertising in England, Scotland, 
Wales and Ireland. 


DAILY MAIL 


NEW YORK OFFICES 
280 Broadway 
Telephone: Worth 7270 


LINKS WITH BRITAIN. 


BOSTON 
The Pilgrim Fathers 


One of the most interesting 
places in England for Amer- 
icans is Boston, Lincolnshire. 
It is not only connected with 
the early departure, but with 
the later Pilgrim movement. 
The whele region round 
about is rich in relics and 
memories of the men and 
women who for conscience’s 
sake forsook the Old World 
and sought freedom in the 
New. 

St. Boloph’s Church is  con- 
nected with JOHN COTTON, 
Viear of Boston, who, convicted 
of Nonconformity, resigned his 
cure in 1633, and, in the company 
of RICHARD BELLINGHAM, 
afterwards Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and THOMAS LEVER- 
ETT, who also became Governor, 
sailed for America in the “Grif- 
fin.” The Jacobean pulpit stand- 
ing today in St. Boloph’s must 
often have been occupied by 


JOHN COTTON. 


London & North Eastern Railway 


From King’s Cross 


London. 


Station, 


Apply for free booklet describing 
ALL YOU OUGHT TO SEE IN BRITAIN 


H. J. KETCHAM 


General Agent, 


London & North Eastern Rly. 
311, Fifth Avenue (at Thirty-Second Street.) 
New York 
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~in daily circulation 
| ~in lineage 

~in reader interest 
~in proved results 


Indianapolis 
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RITAIN 


Some items from London, England, that will show how the Advertising and Publishing 
Men of Great Britain are preparing and building for the Great Advertising Convention 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


(London Editor, Epttor & PuBLisHER) 


in London, in July, 1924. 


London Office—Hastings House, 


10, Norfolk Street, 


Strand, W. C. 2 


eens 


Convention Vice-Presidents:—About 
30 prominent business men have agreed 
to become vice-presidents of the Adver- 
tising (Convention. ‘When the movement 
was started, only three Clubs were af- 
filiated with the A, A. (\C. ‘W.; now there 
are 28. 

Chairman C, Harold Vernon, of the 
General ‘Committee, has reported that 
publicity had been given to the question 
of limitation of delegates, 1,500 being the 
figure for America. If more should 
come members would be asked to house 
them in their own homes. 

John Cheshire, (Chairman Finance 
Committee announced that nearly £30,- 
000 had been received for the 'Conven- 
tion Fund. 2 

T. B. Lawrence gave details of the 
towns scheduled for receptions and hos- 
pitality : 

London: The three chartered steamships are 
expected to arrive at Southampton early Satur- 
day morning, July 12. The delegates will leave 
by special trains, arriving within an hour at 
Waterloo, where they will be met and detailed 
to respective hotels, a reception to be given in 
the evening. On Sunday morning an inspira- 
tional service will be given at Westminster 
Abbey; afternoon free; evening, a further re- 
ligious address at the Albert Hall or Olympia. 
Monday is an all-Wembley day, the delegates 
being there till eleven at night. The dance hall 
has been reserved, accommodating two thou- 
sand people. Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, sessional meetings morning and afternoon. 
Wednesday evening, proposed entertainment af- 
ter the style of the Aldwych Cabaret. On the 
‘Thursday afternoon the ‘Convention’ business 
closes, evening entertainment. Friday free for 
entertainment. Friday or Saturday visits to 
the provinces. 

Brighton (Sussex): Abcut 250; civic banquet 
and motor tours through South of England and 
coast. 

Torquay (Devonshire) : About 100; mayoral 
reception and sightseeing in Devon and Corn- 
wall scenery. 

_ Margate (Kent): Mayoral reception and trips 
in Isle cf Thanet, etc. 


(The three foregoing are popular seaside re- 


sorts of Londoners.) 

Yorkshire: Leeds will arrange for reception 
and tour will include Sheffield. York city will 
be included in the Scottish trip. 

Scotland: Edinburgh: Civic banquet. St. 
Andrews for golf. Glasgow: Program making. 
_ Liverpool (Lancashire): Arrangements mak- 
ing. Port Sunlight (Lever Bros. headquarters) 
will be visited. 

Manchester 
tion. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne: 100 to be entertained. 


(Lancashire): Under considera- 


Northampton: 100 or 200, with Mayoral re- 
ception. 
Nottingham: Chamber of Commerce arrang- 


ing details. 

Ireland: Belfast and Dublin are expecting to 
co-operate. 

Horace S. Imber (Chairman, Accommodation 
Committee) stated that accommodation for fif- 
teen hundred delegates had been arranged at the 
London hotels, but it was impossible to secure 
another room in London. Thomas Cook & Son 
have undertaken to find accommodation for the 
Colonial and European delegates. 

The Abbey Service: By special permission of 
the Dean of Westminster delegates to the Con- 
vention will have reserved accommodation al- 
lotted to them in the choir, south transept, and 
the nave at the official Sunday morning service 
in Westminster Abbey on July 13, at 10.15 a 


m. The Bishcp of Durham (Dr. Herbert Hens- 
ley Henson) will preach. He is one of the 
most notable writers and preachers in the An- 
ghican Church. 


Private Hospitality Generous: Mr. T. B. Law- 
rence has reported that so many offers of pri- 
vate hospitality have been received that every 
hour of the delegates’ time has been allocated 
Mention was made of a hoped-for garden party 
at Buckingham Palace, but decision rests with 
His Majesty alone. 

London's New Evening Paper: I am told that 
the plans for a new London evening paper are 
well advanced and that it is expected to be on 
sale about Easter-time. There are three evening 
papers in London at present, 

Irish Newspaper Man Dead: W. T. Brewster, 
General Manager Independent Newspapers, Ltd., 
Dublin, who has just died, was one of the best 
known and popular men in Irish newspape1 
circles Tt was he who saw last year the im- 
portance of the coming Convention and dele- 
gated Mr. H. H. Jauncey to represent the Irish 
Independent with the British delegation to At- 
lantic City. 


JOURNALISTS SUCCEED IN U. S. 


FOREIGN 
By DIRK P. 


A BILL recently introduced in Congress 

proposes to reorganize the Foreign 
Service of Uncle Sam, making it more 
flexible for administrative purposes and 
more attractive as a career. The hear- 
ings have brought some interesting facts 
to light. 

In the first place it is learned that our 
consular service is on a paying basis, 
costing the public only $4,700,000 last 
year, while it produced $6,800,000. 

In the second place, as we analyze the 
personnel of the force, we find that jour- 
nalists have played the leading part in 
making our consular service what it is 
today—the only one of a first-class power 
which is not operated at a loss to the 
taxpayers. 

Without attempting a complete list of 
journalists, just at random and close to- 
gether, I recall Robert P. Skinner, 
consul-general at London; George E. 
Anderson, consul-general at Rotterdam, 
and Frank W. Mahin, consul at Amster- 
dam, all of whom were editors before 
they went abroad originally nearly a 
quarter of a century ago to report for 
Uncle Sam. 

American consuls make approximately 
25,000 trade reports to the Department 
of Commerce at Washington every year, 
while the London Consulate-General 
alone writes upwards of 50,000 letters on 
matters of interest to American citizens 
every 12 months. Naturally, the jour- 
nalist’s trained nose for news and _ his 
experience in gathering and reporting 


SERVICE 


De YOUNG 


facts has given him the advantage in 
the field. Moreover, the adventurous 
spirit of newspaper men, when given an 
opportunity to enter such a career, has 
atracted them there in large numbers, 
where they have made good with but 
few exceptions. 

Briefly, the proposed reorganization 
contemplates 9 classes of Foreign Service 
Officers, with salaries ranging down from 
$9,000 to $3,000 per annum in which all 
consular and diplomatic officers below 
the grade of Ministers and above the 
lowest class of consul shall be merged. 
The proposed changes will simplify mat- 
ters of internal administration and pro- 
mote the service. Entrance to the serv- 
ice, also, as now, will be to the lower 
grades only, after a rigid examination, 
oral and written, mental and physical, 
while poltical affiliations no longer count 
in favor of the candidates. 

Another feature of this proposed meas- 
ure is the provision for pensions, after 
15 years of service or sooner, if an 
officer is disabled. ~ 

There are at present 533 officers of 
career in our consular service, scattered 
over the world, while we maintain 409 
offices abroad. 

There are, 
tached to those 


however, 2,246 more at- 
consular offices abroad 
paid anywhere from $60 a month to 
$2,500 per annum. A course in journal- 
ism, with a sprinkling of economies, inter- 
national law, and newspaper experience, 
is the foundation. 
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defends the under-dog. It 
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SOMETHING WRONG 


RANK A. VANDERLIP recently made an 
F address at the Heights Free Synagogue, New 

York, in reference to the alleged editorial incom- 
petence of newspapers and outlined a plan of his own 
to establish a private investigating and reporting 
ageucy as a public service. 

We disagree with many of his statements but do 
not necessarily disagree with his conclusion. Any 
honest citizen may set up a private political investi- 
eating agency and report its findings to the news- 
papers and doubtless do good work for the nation. 
Newspapers have not “got to” print the hand-outs of 
self-appointed social and political trustees, as Mr. 
Vanderlip assured his hearers, but in general they will 
print stuff if it is news, contains no libel and is worthy 
»£ public reading, in the opinion of the responsible 
editor, 

Mr. Vanderlip would hire a lot of good newspaper 
men to show the committee how to do the job, and 
would put a man like the Hughes of the insurance 
investigation on as investigator-in-chief. That is a 
lever idea. Mr. Hughes will remember how the 
newspaper men of New York led him by the hand 
through the mystic maze of the insurance investiga- 
tion, and when he had satisfactorily concluded that 
eood work, they showed him how to clean up the 
race track evil, be governor, member of the Supreme 
Court, Presidential candidate and Secretary of State. 
By all means, have newspaper men to show ’em how, 
Mr. Vanderlip! 

Condemning news “hand-outs” by the Washington 
departments Mr. Vanderlip’s committee would inves- 
tigate these departments and hand-out its reports, thus 
promising a hand-out battle which would liven things 
up, and keep the “messenger boys” out of mischief. 
Mr. Vanderlip characterizes the Washington cor- 
respondents’ corps as mere messenger boys. 

Mr. Vanderlip indicates that if you put a little 
money into his private investigating bureau you will 
set all the fun and glory of stirring up the animals 
without heavy financial .responsibilities of publishing 
a newspaper, 

He 1s sure that almost all newspaper men are dis- 
honest, but equally positive that the members of his 
sommuitee would be above reproach. Not one of them 
would have any selfish motive, would be equally piti- 

less to friend er foe when wrong, would penetrate to 
the truth without delay, and finding it, publish it in 
the other fellow’s newspaper without fear or favor. 
Supposedly, no one would use the occasion to run 
for public office or lay a bet, say on a copper or oil 
stock, which might fluctuate a few points on the 
committee’s public announcements affecting such 
industries. 

Something tells us there are faults in your scheme, 
Mr. Vanderlip. 

Better start a little newspaper, and edit it accord- 
ing to the dictates of your own conscience. An inside 
view will change your mind on many subjects. As 
you have large capacity for, and love of, public serv- 
ice, talent, civic pride, friends’and ample capital the 
should not seem mountainous. You are 
badly mistaken when you say that small newspapers 
cannot be started “any more.” We can tell you of a 
dozen practical men who know how and are doing it 
right along, 


obstacles 


SENSIBLE PLEDGE 


ELIGHTFUL is it to learn that the Washington 
State Press Association members have pledged 
themselves “not to speak disparagingly through 

editorial or news columns of competing editors or 
papers.” This is the broad view. The kind of man 
you like is tolerant of his neighbor. The personal 
hatchet-thrower is a dreadful bore. As the rule ap- 
plies to the individual, so does it apply to the news- 
paper in reader psychology. 

The Washington State Press Association does not, 
of course, intend a blanket protection for a rival who 
robs a bank or blackmails the town’s rich sporting 


man; what it has in mind is to end insufferable brag- 
ging, invidious comparison, contemporaneous abuse, 


belittling comment, 
This is a doc- 


fly-specking, bellicose assaults, 
lofty superiority, downright knocking. 
trine oft repeated in these columns. 


& Publisher Marcelo. 


for 
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ST. JOHN—CHAPTER XV. 
1 to 4. 
| AM the true vine, and my Father is the 
husbandman. 

Every branch in me that beareth not fruit 
he taketh away; and every branch that beareth 
fruit, he purgeth it, that it may bring forth 
more fruit. 

Now ye are clean through the word which 
I have spoken unto you. 

Abide in me, and I in you. As the branch 
cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in 
the vine; no more can ye, except ye abide in 
me. 


JOURNALISM’S CHARM 


F you have once sniffed printer’s ink in a news- 
paper office, sat up nights with cops, attended the 
town’s fires, banquets, suicides, marriages, funerals, 

murder trials, Chamber of Commerce meetings, 
churches and brothels; if you have once snared the 
wolf and tempered the wind for the shorn lamb; if 
you have burned your youthful tissue, blistered both 
heels and poured out your heart in public service 
through print, chased ad-copy on Main Street to meet 
the payroll, or hustled the papers downstairs, you are 
a newspaper man now, whatever may be your voca- 
tion! 

Once a newspaper man—always that! 

Such is the alluring fascination of this work. 

Last evening we met an old friend and reporter 
colleague. He is now head of one of the largest book 
publishing concerns in America. The spirit which 
animated his newspaper work has given him success 
in his adopted field. 

“Epitor & PUBLISHER,” said he, “is the only period- 
ical to which I regularly subscribe. In the course of 
my business week I receive gratuitously many weekly 
and monthly publications, and it is my duty to read 
them. But every year I send my subscription renewal 
to Epiror & PuBLISHER because it is the one pwblica- 
tion that keeps me in teuch with an activity that really 
thrills me—newspaper work. It’s something like a 
letter from home.” 

Thousands of former working newspaper men, par- 
ticularly those now engaged in popularizing merchan- 
dise through advertising, read this weekly and expect 
to find in it not only sound advertising service but 
intimate contact with the working personnel and de- 
partments of the newspaper, its romance and its com- 
merce. 

We hope faithfully to serve that cause. 


March 15, 1924 
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MISS MILLER’S AGE 


HE chivalrous editor of a small-town newspaper 
AP in ‘Missouri side-steps one of the deep profes- 
problems thus: ‘Miss Susan Miller 
celebrated her birthday Thursday at an informal 
luncheon,” etc. If both Miss Miller and the editor 
are satished, as they unquestionably are, we perhaps 
should not complain. However, this odd little exhibit 
clearly reveals the stupidity of suppression. 

Instead of protecting the unnatural modesty of Miss 
Miller the editor makes that lady’s age-complex a 
public target. If she is 45, suppression of the fact 
makes her at least 60 in the minds of most people. 
It is beautifully normal to be 45 when you have lived 
that long, and if you suppress the fact there must 
be reason for it—some dreadful reason. The mind 
now indulges all of the possible dreadful reasons. 
Why, also, does the editor shield Miss Miller from 
the public gaze, when he prints the ages of all the 
rest of us? Much better out with the terrible truth! 
The aftermath is much pleasanter. This is as true 
of big as of the small affairs of life, 


sional 


SHORT TAKES 


HE length of copy-paper used in the city room 

aid by the press service operator, automatically 

becomes the unit of story measurement in most 
newspaper offices. Stories are ordered written by 
the page, or part thereof. A correspondent advises 
us that an editor who wanted to reduce the average 
length of stories reduced the size of copy-paper to a 
sheet about half the length of the average letter. The 
idea seems to be that the short page creates sub- 
conscious as well as conscious influence on the writer 
to concentrate his meaning in small space. As. the 
long story is a general newspaper problem this little 
trick might be tried, where needed. 


PUSHED TOO HARD 
Wire re the Mellon tax plan is good or bad, 


the propaganda campaign that. has gone 

across the country in behalf of it has been 
terrifically overdone. The kind of pressure that has 
been brought to bear upon newspaper editors has 
aroused the suspicion of many and one wonders whose 
money has been spent for the wide use of radio and 
films. The obvious attitude of the campaigners has 
been that something simply had to be sold to the 
American people. That’s all right, when the some- 
thing is tangible, well-understood and its merits 
thoroughly discussed and reasoned. But the push 
and pull method applied to a legislative measure of 
such technical and debatable qualities as this tax bill,’ 
or any tax bill, is likely to arouse more opposition, 
through questioning of motives, than support. 


RELIGIOUS PAPERS 


ELIGIOUS publications persist in America. 
R According to the annual report of the editor of 
the Western Christian Advocate, 16 Protestant 
Churches, with an approximate membership of 
20,000,000, maintain 96 publications, with a total circu- 
lation of 3,508,893 and in the Catholic Church in the 
United (States, with approximate membership of 
20,000,00C, there are 89 publications, with 1,749,930 
circulation, 
“hus, approximately 40,000,000 Americans support 
185 religious publications, with a total circulation in 
excess of 5,000,000. 


RADIO CRITIC 


EW YORK TRIBUNE is the first newspapef 
N we have heard of to employ a radio broadcast 
critic, and it’s a first-rate idea. The joy of 
reading a criticism lies in a comparison of its estimates 
with your own. The listening-in audiences in almost 
every city are now much greater than any single 
theatre audience, and radio criticisms become per- 


sonally interesting to a wide circle. It seems a likely 
circulation maker, and is unquestionably a good thing 
for radio broadcasters, who have offered many inter- 
esting performances and some frightfully bad ones. | 


PERSONAL 


OL. ROBERT RUTHERFORD Mc- 
CORMICK, co-editor and publisher 

of the Chicago Tribue, and Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick returned to this country March 
8, on the S.S. Paris from a trip abroad. 


Robert Lincoln O’Brien, editor of the 
Boston Herald, sailed for abroad March 
8> on the S.S. Berengaria. 

William C. Reick, president of the 
New York Journal of Commerce and the 
Commercial Bulletin, returned March 6, 
from Bermuda, where he has been con- 
valescing for 2 months from a long ill- 

| ness. He expects to resume work shortly. 
Gardner Cowles, Jr., son of Gardner 
| Cowles, publisher Des Moines Register 
| and Tribune, has been elected vice- 
| president of the Phillip Brooks House 

Association, the religious and philan- 
| thropic center for students at Harvard 
| College. 
| Jay N. Darling, “Ding,” cartoonist for 
| the Des Moines (Ia.) Register and a 
| New York syndicate, will leave soon for 
'a brief vacation in Europe with his 
| family. 

Frederick N. Southam, proprietor of 
the Southam Press of Canada, accom- 
| panied by his wife, is vacationing in Cali- 
_ fornia. 
| Frank B. Nichols, publisher of the 
Bath (Me.) Times, and Mrs. Nichols 
sailed from Boston, March 12, on the 
steamship President Wilson for a tour 
'of Europe. They expect to return in 
June. 
| Frederick Roy Martin, general manager, 
_ Associated Press, New York, who is 
touring South America, arrived in Rio 
de Janeiro, March 5, and was welcomed 
by diplomatic officers and journalists. 
| Herbert Myrick, president and editor 
of the Farm and Home Magazine, sailed 
for Cuba this week to study agricultural 
conditions in the West Indies. 

Melville E. Stone, counselor of the As- 
sociated Press left this week for Spo- 
kane, Wash., where he will address a 
meeting of Northwestern members of the 
a 

Franklin A. Merriam, publisher of the 
Mt. Vernon (N. Y.) Argus and Mrs. 
Merriam, arrived home this week from 
Daytonia, Fla., where they spent six 
weeks. 

Clarence C. Hamlin, editor of the Col- 
orado Springs (Col.) Gazette-Telegraph 
was elected Republican National Com- 
-mitteeman by the state convention in ses- 
‘sion in Denver. 
|G. E. Akerson, managing editor of the 
Minneapolis Tribune called on President 
Coolidge March 10. 

Louis Wiley, business manager of the 
New York Times, will return Monday 
from a brief vacation at Palm Beach, 
Fla. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


WALDOR ARNOLD, news editor, 
Milwaukee Journal, sailed March 
1, for a 3 months’ tour of Europe. 

Kin Hubbard of the Indianapolis News, 
cartoonist and creator of “Abe Martin,” 
is on a trip around the world with Mrs. 
Hubbard. 

Kenneth Knobfock, assistant Sunday 
editor, St. Paul Pioneer Press, has re- 
signed to take up newspaper work in 
Philadelphia. 

Morton Sontheimer has resigned 
assistant sports editor, Atlantic 
(N. J.) Press. 

Frederick V. Lewis has resigned from 
he editorial staff, Atlantic City (N. J.) 
sazette-Review. 

Charles P. Harvey, 70, general man- 
iger and editor of the Parkersburg 
(W. Va.) Sentinel, was stricken with 
daralysis recently while at ‘his office. 
Albert N. Woodhead has resigned from 
the Watertown (N. Y.) Times to be- 
rome confidential secertary to Charles T. 
Bishop, vice-president of the Union Gas 
nd Electric Company, New York. 


as 


City 


Editor & Publisher 


James B. Gibson of New York has 
succeeded H. C. Test as city editor, Vent- 
nor (N. J.) News and the Atlantic City 
Mirror. 

Bill Owen has resigned as assistant 
city editor, San Antonio (Tex.) Express, 
going to Dallas as Texas representative 
of a hardware trade journal. P. M. 
Barrett of the copy desk succeeds him. 

George A. Glynn, editor, Watertown 
(N. Y.) Standard, is spending a vaca- 
tion in Florida. 

B. L. Stevenson, for 10 years a reporter 
on the Watertown (N. Y.) Standard, has 
resigned. 

Pierce Gaver and G. W. Krimm, both 
of whom recently joined the staff of the 


Hagerstown (Md.) Herald, have re- 
signed. 
Eugene Berthiaume, member of the 


staff of the Montreal La Press, sailed for 
abroad on the S. S. Patria, March 12. 

Michael Zack, labor reporter, Lynn 
(Mass.) Telegram-News, has been ap- 
pointed to the municipal license commis- 
s10n. 


Miss Cecilia Goodell, reporter, Lan- 
caster (Pa.) Examiner-New Era, has 


resigned to go to Trinidad, Col. 

Miss Peggy Murphy, society editor, 
St. Paul Daily News, has undergone an 
operation and will be in the hospital a 
month. Her desk has been taken by 
Miss Katherine Dobner. 

Miss Carolyn Kirkland, of the society 
department, Chicago Tribune, is spending 
several weeks in Florida. 

Lieut. C. R. ‘Corbin, O.R.C., news edi- 
tor of the Toledo Blade, is editing “Re- 
cruiting News,” a bulletin of recruiting 
information issued ‘by direction of the 
adjutant general of the army. 

B. F. Engleman, of the Racine ( Wis.) 
Times-Call, has been made sporting edi- 
tor. 

Leo H. Fisher, Chicago Evening 
American sport writer, is broadcasting a 
sport review from the KYW 6 station 
every Friday night. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


LFRED W. COCKERILL, circula- 

lation manager of the Utica (N. Y.) 
Press, thas been elected president of the 
Exchange Club, Utica. 

Frank S. Hoy has resumed his duties as 
assistant manager of the Lewiston ( Me.) 
Sun. He was forced to leave last spring 
because of ill health. 

Harry Finley, son of A. C. Finley, cir- 
culation manager, Atlantic City (N. J.) 
Gazette-Review and the Sunday Gazette, 
has succeeded John Hartnett as real es- 
tate editor of both publications. 


P. H. Wertz, who left the Watertown 
(N. Y.) Standard a few weeks ago to 
become business manager, Middletown 
(N. Y.) Herald, has returned to the 
Standard in the advertising department. 


John A. Spooner has resigned from the 
advertising department of the New York 
Telegram and Evening Mail to join the 
staff of Dan A. Carroll, publishers’ repre- 
sentative, New York, effective March 15. 

F. E. McCray, of the Des Moines (Ia.) 
Register and Tribune advertising staff, is 
now advertising manager, Astoria (Ore.) 
Morning Astorian. 


L. J. Wilhoite, advertising manager, 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times, has resigned 
to become vice-president and general man- 
ager of the G. K. Brown Company. W. 
S. Weitzell has succeeded him. 


Frank Hewitt, superintendent of coun- 
try agents, St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press circulation department; R. A. 
Glass, manager of circulation of the 
Farmers Dispatch, and Franch Martin 
and F. J. Schwartz of the promotional 
department have resigned. No successors 
have been named. 

Francis Lawton, Jr., business manager 
of Mid-Week Pictorial, published by the 
New York Times Company, has been ap- 
pointed business manager of Current His- 
tory, another Times publication. 

Bart P. Guild, formerly general man- 
ager, Tucson (Ariz.) Star, has been ap- 
pointed business manager of the Wash- 


March 15, 19234 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


WE EN advertising men and news- 
paper men go to London next July, 
those who have not already met Lowry 
Martin, willbe ™ 
given oppor- 
tunity. Martin, 
business manager 
and half owner 
of the Corsicana 
(Lex) Daily 
Sun and. Corsi- 
cana Jeioht. a 
semi-weekly, has 
been appointed to 
represent the 
eersaism DD iapitiny 


Press League at 
the international 
conclave. 

Closely associ- Lowry Martin 
ated with news- 
paper work for more than 23 years, 
Martin has still found time to be of 


service to his community and state, and 
in addition has been active in national 
advertising circles. At one time he was 
president of the Tenth District, A. A. 
C. W., and organized 12 new advertising 
clubs in various sections of Texas. 
Martin is also ex-president of the 
Texas Daily Press League, and during 
his administration obtained 40 new mem- 
bers. Then, too, he was also largely 
instrumental in creating the League’s ad- 
vertising bureau. 

With his partner, A. A. Wortham, 
Martin claims to own one of the most 
complete publishing plants in Texas, 
located in their own 3-story brick build- 
ing at Corsicana. 


mgton, (D. C.) News, succeeding May- 
nard Zepp. 

Edwin Blanchard, from assistant class- 
ified advertising manager, to classified ad- 
vertising manager, Utica (N. Y.) Press. 

Louis W. Bleser has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager, St. Nicholas Magazine, 
to join the Eastern advertising staff at 
New York of the ‘Chicago Tribune’s new 
Coloroto Weekly. 

Frank E. Quinn is now in charge of 
automobile advertising for the Newark 
(N. J.) Ledger. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


SCAR EDWARDS, from editorial 

staff, Detroit News, to head of copy 
desk, Forth Worth (Tex.) Star-Tele- 
gram. 


Van Wiggins, from staff, San Antonio 
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(Tex.) Express, to staff, Houston Dis- 
patch. 


George Hahn, from Lynn (Mass.) 
Telegram-News, to copy desk, Boston 
Telegram. 

Richard O’Keefe, from Philadelphia 


Public Ledger, to staff, Camden (N. J.) 
Courier. 

William F. Ragan, from staff, Cedar 
Rapids (la.) Republican, to Chicago of- 
fice, United Press. 

Leo S. Ryan, from Hoboken (N. J.) 
Hudson Observer, to advertising staff, 
Hudson Heights (N. J.) Bergen County 
Journal. 

James B. Adams, from Pleasantville 
(N. J.) Press, to editorial staff, Atlantic 


City (N. J.) Gazette-Review. 
Buel Patch, from editorial writer, Buf- 
falo (N. Y.) News, to chief editorial 


writer, New Haven (Conn.) Register. 

L. S. Trumbull from rewrite desk, Chi- 
cago Journal, to news editor, Westing- 
house radio station KYW, ‘Chicago. 

Miss Ruth Piper, from advertising art 
department, Chicago Tribune, to copy- 
writer, McGuire Advertising Agency, 
Chicago, 

Lewis W. ‘Hunt, from assistant city 
editor, (Chicago Post, to rewrite desk, 
Chicago Daily News. Michael W. Straus 
has succeeded Hunt. 

Lytton Taylor and Charles G. Givens 
to Local staff, Chicago Daily Journal. 

Otto Brinkman, from staff, Milwaukee 
Wisconsin \News to police reporter, 
Racine (Wis.) Times-Call. 


MARRIED 
ISS SHIRLEY PUTNAM, manag- 
ing editor of the Greenwich (Conn. ) 
Press, a weekly, to Eliot O’Hara of 
Waltham, Mass., March 6. She was 
known as the only woman managing edi- 
tor in Connecticut. 

Harry Clay Deane, circulation depart- 
ment, Springfield (Ill.) IWinois State 
Register, to Miss Lena E. Cook, of 
Springfield, March 6. 


William T. Kozial, publisher of the 


Omaha (Neb.) Western Star, to Miss 
Cecilia Karbaski, in Sioux City, Ia., 
recently. 

Miss Lena Graffigna, society editor, 


Lodi (Cal.) Sentinel, to M. J. Comastin. 

Martin Andersen, managing editor of 
the Austin (Tex.) American, to Miss 
Jeannette Bludworth, recently. 

Harold McCarty, national advertising 
department, Chicago Tribune, to Miss 
Ann Clark, March 4. 

Hopewell L. Rogers, assistant to the 
publisher, Chicago Daily News, to Mrs. 
Dorothy Felton \Counselman of Chicago 
at Miami, Fla., last week. Mrs. Rogers 
is a daughter of Samuel M, Felton, pres- 
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ASSOCIATION CHIEFS 


LFONSO JOHNSON, manager, 
Columbia Missourian, recently elect- 
ed president, Northeast Missouri Pub- 


lishers and Print- 
ers Association, 
is only 34 years 
old, but had been 
in the newspaper 
business 28 
years; he started 
delivering the 
Washington (Ia.) 
Journal when 6 
years old. In & 
the Chillicothe, | 
Mo., high school, ° 
Mr. Johnson 
founded and 
edited a monthly 
magazine and 
was editor of the 
annual. From that time on he has been 
in newspaper work in some capacity from 
cub reporter to manager. After attend- 
ing the School of Journalism, University 
of Missouri, he went to Tokyo, Japan, as 
business manager, Japan Advertiser, 
where he served 2 years. While on the 
Advertiser, he wrote travel features for 
Japanese magazines and corresponded for 
a number of American newspapers and 


ALFONSO JOHNSON 


trade papers. One of these articles, 
“Selling Newspaper Space Over the 
Hibachi,” was used as an illustrated fea- 


ture in Eprtor & PusrisHer in 1919, A 
survey of advertising possibilities for 
American goods in Japan submitted to 
the Deudment of Commerce was issued 
as a bulletin and was instrumental in 
Mr. Johnson’s appointment later as U. S. 
Trade Commissioner to Japan, which po- 
sition he held until called home by sick- 
ness in his family. 

In August, 1920, he became manager 
of the Columbia Missourian, the daily 
newspaper produced by the students in 
rat a of Journalism. 

Johnson is now grand vice- presi- 
det "ot Alpha ‘Delta Sigma, the honorary 
advertising fraternity affiliated with the 
A. A. C. W., and has spoken before 
many conventions of newspaper and ad- 
vertising men. He was on the program 
of the Seventh District, A. A. C. W. 
convention in Kansas City last week. 

He is a member of the Missouri Press, 
Inland Daily Press and National Edi- 
torial Associations. 


ident of the Chicago Great Western rail- 
way. 

C. G. Applegren, 
Chicago Daily Journal, 
Melson, ‘March 8. 

Harry L. McClellan, former automobile 
editor of the Chicago Daily Journal, to 
Miss Sara Elizabeth Davis of Columbus, 
Ga., at Miami, Fla., March 1. 


department, 
Delthia 


sports 
to Miss 


WITH THE ADVERTISERS 
STANLEY BROWN, of the advertis- 
ing department of the Fairchild Pub- 


lications, sailed on the S.S. Berengaria, 
March 8, to be gone about 6 weeks, 
visiting England, France, Switzerland, 


and Germany. 

V. T. McGrane, formerly of the pub- 
licity department, Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, is now in 
charge of the research department of the 
Experimenter Publishing Company, Inc., 
publishers of Radio News, Science and 
Invention and Practical Electrics. 

A. F. McCrea, of Detroit, has been 
made head of the Velie Motors Corpora- 
tion advertising department. Mr. Mc- 
Crea succeeds Henry T. Wheelock. 

Albert H. Hopkins has joined the J. 
Roland Kay Company, Chicago, as man- 
ager of the domestic department. 

Paul Harold will direct the financial 
advertising department of the Boston of- 
fice of Albert Frank & Co. 

Miss T. R. Kramer, formerly assistant 
to advertising manager of the Bedell 
Company, New York, will go to Orkin’s, 
beginning March 17, as assistant to Mr. 
Rybeck. 
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IN THE AGENCY FIELD 


~HEPARD G. BARCLAY, has left 
the Gardner Advertising Company, St. 
Louis, and returned to New York. 

Basil H. Pillard and Louis Rose have 
joined the Pratt & Lindsey Company, 
Inc., New York. 

Harold D. Menken who has been with 
Sherman and Lebair has joined the staff 
of Louis H. Frohman, New York. 

M. F. Hall has joined the E. P. Rem- 
ington Advertising Agency, Buffalo, 
ING NS 

John Moscrip and William C. Hunt 
have joined Walker & Company, Detroit. 

John W. Huntoon, at one time with 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, has joined 
Francis R. Morison, counsellor in finan- 
cial advertising, Cleveland. 

John C. Robel has joined the J. Roland 
Kay Company, Chicago, as director of 
plans and merchandising. Crawford E. 
Elder has joined the staff as account 
executive. 

E. F. Hummert copy chief of Lord 
& Thomas, Chicago, has been appointed 
editor-in-chief. Hugh McKay has been 
made managing editor, and Norman 
Clement, production manager. 

Russell C. Mower has joined the sales 
staff of William H. Howell & Associates, 
Chicago. 

Clyde S. Blair has joined the H. W. 
Kastor & Sons Company, Chicago. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


OSTON Transcript, a 24-page Motor 
Car Show edition, March 8. 

Lynn (Mass.) Sunday Telegram- 
News, a 16-page Golden Rule edition. 

Cobleskill (N. Y.) Times, a 40-page 
Chamber of Commerce edition, March 4. 

Anniston (Ala.) Star, a 102-page Cal- 
houn County and Civic Club edition, 
March 6. 

El Telegrafo, Guayaquil, 
32-page 40th Anniversary edition, 
16. 

Salem (Ore.) Statesman, 
Diversity edition, Feb. 28. 

Colorado Springs (Col.) Gazette and 
Telegraph, a 158-page Annual edition, 
March 2 

Decatur (Ill.) Review, a 40-page Com- 
munity Shopping Week edition, March 4. 


Ecuador, a 
Feb. 


a 40-page 


NEWS SERVICES AND SYNDICATES 
OHN A. BROGAN, of the King Fea- 


ture Service, and Mrs. Brogan, are 
parents of a son, John A. Brogan TT 
Mr. Brogan for many years was a re- 
porter on the Elizabeth (N. J.) Journal. 

Robert Walrand, representative of the 
Havas agency in Montreal, sailed for 
abroad on the S. S. Patria, March 123 

B. F. Knapp, manager of the New 
York World Syndicate, returned this 
week from a two months’ business trip to 
the Coast. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 


L. HOEY, formerly with the New 

* York World has joined the staff of 

Wm. J. Morton Company, New York, 
publishers’ representatives. 


SUSPENSIONS 


REENEVILLE (Tenn.) 
morning daily. 

Witten (S. D.) American. 

Kearney (Neb.) Weekly Hub. 

Rushville (Ind.) Republican. 


News 


SCHOOLS OF JOURNALISM 


ECOND annual gridiron banquet of 
the Michigan chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi will be held at the Michigan Union, 
Ann Arbor, on April 1. It is planned to 
invite celebrities from outside the state 
this year in addition to prominent Mich- 
igan men. Prof. John L. Brumm, head 
of the journalism department, has been 
chosen as one of the leaders in arranging 
the (Centennial Celebration which will be 
held this summer in honor of the first 
settlement in Ann Arbor. 


for March 15, 1924 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


jeu (Ill.) -Herald-News last Sun- 
day printed its first editions at its 
new Van Buren and Scott street plant. 
A new unit, doubling the plant capacity, 
has been added to the daily’s present Goss 
press. 

Pittsburgh Post has completed the re- 
arrangement of its composing room with 
the installation of 13 new model B Inter- 
types. 

Davenport (la.) Times last week be- 
gan the erection of a fourth deck on its 
Goss sextuple press, adding 25 per cent 
to its capacity. A 64-page edition is now 
possible. 

Grant Utley, publisher, Cass Lake 
(Minn.) Times, has purchased the former 
Merchants State Bank building as a home 
for his paper. 

Indianapolis Times is now established 
in its new home at 214-220 West Maryland 
street, Indianapolis. «On \March 14, the 
Times held “open house” for its adver- 
tisers and other business friends, and on 
March 15, for the general ‘public. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


ILL H. CORNELL has sold the 

Havelock (la.) Review to Leo, F. 
McBride and has purchased the Pomeroy 
(la.) Herald from the estate of the late 
Allen C. Flint. 

Dr. H. Roy Barnes, Dr. H. D. Barnes 
and Ralph Higgs have purchased the Ar- 
lington (Tex.) Journal from Gordon 
Hill. Dr. H. Roy Barnes will be man- 
aging editor and Mr. Higgs general man- 
ager. 


They Made 


ON THE MECHANICAL. SIDE 


C. WILLINGS, vice-president of 

. the Intertype Corporation, left 

Brooklyn March 7, for his annual vaca- 
tion in the South. 


Everett V. Murray, pressman for the 
Marion (Ind.) ‘Chronicle, has returned 
from St. Petersburg, Fla., where he 
served as an efficiency expert in. the 
mechanical department of the Times. 


Smith Makes Personnel Changes 


Since he has taken over the manage- 
ment of the Fullerton (Cal.) News, on 
Feb. 1, Redge G. Smith has practically 
re-organized every department. Arthur 
L. Mason, formerly with the Shaw Sup- 
ply Company, Portland, Ore., as adver- 
tising manager is now in charge of the 
advertising department. John B. Cox, 
formerly with the Baltimore (Md.) News 
and more recently with the Hollywood 
(Cal.) Citizen, is in charge of circula- 
tion. Paul Vissman, formerly of the 
Santa Ana (Cal.) Register is city editor. 


Birmingham Daily Loses Suit 


Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald lost a 
verdict of $8,953.33 to Thomas W. Briggs 
of Memphis by a jury in United States 
District court last week. Briggs asked 
for a total of $13,259.50 alleging breach 
of contract. The suit grew out of a 
contract made March, 1922, with the 
Age-Herald, whereby the Briggs Com- 
pany was to run a weekly business review 
page in the Saturday editions. Briggs 
alleged the contract was broken in March, 
1923. 


Swimming Holes 


When the salesman for a line of swim- 
ming suits found business poor on the plains 
of Nebraska he showed the municipalities 
how they could build swimming tanks. He 
found places for people to swim and then 
sold them the suits. 


The idea woke up the dealers. 


Perhaps the churches of your city need 
waking up. Possibly some ideas from your 
department as to why people don’t go to 


church—actual 


experiences gathered by 


your reporters on the street—-will make the 
ministers listen to your suggestion of the use 
of good sized display space. 


Whether you sell the space or give it for 
the good of the town, you will be perform- 
ing a worth while community betterment 


act. 


CHURCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Dr. Christian F. Reisner, President, 701 West 177th St., 


Associated Advertising 
383 Madison Ave. 


New York 


Clubs of the World 
New York City 


In Planning Your New 
Building— 

You can now have the 
assistance of an organiza- 
tion which has developed 
and is developing plans 
for several major news- 
paper buildings. 

This organization is 
concerned’ solely with 
newspaper, publishing and 
printing buildings and 
includes the services of 
engineering specialists co- 
ordinated under the direc- 
tion of a trained news- 
paper man. 


S.P.WESTON 


Newspaper Buildings 
Mechanical Layouts 
Production, Operation 

120 West 42nd St. New York 


Los Angeles Times 


The only great morning 
newspaper in the Pacific 
Southwest whose owner- 


ship, control, direction 


and whole interests are in 


the territory which it 


Serves. 


World Leader in Advertising 


for Three Consecutive Years 


Few Papers—(If any)—surpass_ the 
TRENTON 


NEW JERSEY TIMES 
A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates 
that among the housewives of 
the city our Thursday Food 
Feature Department—upward of 
four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food ad- 
vertising —is the best feature 
carried by the Times 


Member A. B. C. 
KELLY-SMITH CO. 


Marlborough Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
Chicago 


Circulation 36,493 


RB wing) rrr 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gained 20,347 Daily Average Circulation. 
Sworn Government Statement, Six Months 
Ending March 31, 1923, 166,300 Daily. Six 
Months Ending Sept. 30, 1922, 145,953 
Daily. Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 20,347. 


IT COVERS THE FIELD COMPLETELY 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
H, W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg,, New York. 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bldg., 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
A. J, Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg., 
Francisco, Calif, 


San 


List Your Features 
in the 


Editor & Publisher 
Directory—See page 40 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


NEWSPAPER CLUB OF NEW 
YORK has planned a dinner to be 
given April 5, to Charles G. Hambidge, 
president. John R. Binns is chairman 
of the committee on arrangements. 
Insurance Advertising Conference’s 
trophy committee has announced the fol- 
lowing judges of award for the Insurance 


Advertising Trophy: Festus J. Wade, 
president, Mercantile Trust Company, 
St. Louis, Mo.; E. T. Meredith, pub- 
lisher, Meredith Publications, Des 


Moines, Ia.; and P. L. Thomson, pub- 
licity manager, Western Electric Com- 
pany, New York. The trophy, a silver 
loving cup, presented by the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, is 
awarded annually for skill in the appli- 
cation of advertising principles to the 
insurance business. 


Advertising Men’s Association of 
Portland, Ore., is conducting a survey to 
ascertain what business and industries in 
that city are or could become national 
advertisers in the metropolitan, sectional 
or national sense of the term. 

Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs 
Association is making arrangements 
for its annual convention to be held May 
ZYRtO aZomalmbresnom Caluem larry es. 
Gregory has been appointed general 
chairman by W. C. Beaumont, president 
of the Fresno Club. ‘Co-operative Ad- 
vertising” will be the theme of the con- 
vention. 

Arkansas Press Association met in 
Little Rock recently for its mid-winter 
session. Frank E. Robins, of the Conway 
Log Cabin Democrat, president of the 
association, presided. A resolution pro- 
viding for payment in advance of all 
political advertisements was adopted. 


Southern Illinois Editorial Associa- 
tion was to hold its Spring meeting 
March 14 and 15. 


Civic Club of New York announces 
a symposium to be held the evening of 
April 2, on “Are the Sources of News 
in Danger, An Inquiry into Modern 
Propaganda Methods.” Speakers will be 
Edward Bernays, author of “Crystalizing 
Public Opinion”; Lewis Gannett, of the 
Nation, H. V. Kaltenborn, associate edi- 
tor, Brooklyn Eagle, and William G. 
Shepherd, publicist. James Melvin Lee 
of the School of Journalism, New York 
University, will be chairman. Newspaper 
men are invited to attend. 

Advertising Club of St. Louis hon- 
ored Carl F. G. Meyer, president, on the 
occasion of his forty-fourth birthday, 
March 7. The executive committee of 
the club gave him a birthday cake. The 
presentation speech was made by Walter 
B. Weisenburger, who preceded Mr. 
Meyer as president of the club. 


Florida State Press Association will 
meet in Cocoa April 17, 18, and 19, in 
annual convention. 


Denver Press Club unanimously 
re-elected Edward C. Day, city editor, 
Rocky Mountain News, president, at 
its annual election this week. He is 
the first president in the club’s his- 
tory of 19 years to be re-elected. 
Other officers are: Frank White, vice- 
president; Warren FE. Boyer, secre- 
tary, and Charles MacAllister Wil- 
cox, treasurer. Directors are: Abe 
Pollock, Lee Casey, C. L. Parsons and 
Stanley Whipple. Building of the club’s 
new home will be commenced in the 
summer, the building fund now having 
reached $25,000. 

Toledo Woman’s Advertising Club 
has prepared a moving picture film 
based on the idea of “Read advertis- 
ing, believe advertising and buy 
advertising,” preparatory to the 
A.A.C.W. London convention. Prin- 
cipals in the reel are from the Toledo 
Theatre stock company. 

Direct Mail Advertising Association 
board of governors will meet at the 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
April 12, to arrange for the Direct 
Mail Association annual convention in 
Syria Mosque, Pittsburgh, in October, 

Birmingham Press Club has unani- 
mously voted to admit the women on 
staffs of local newspapers to mem- 
bership. 
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FLASHES 


Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 
Humpty Dumpty’s real name was Fall ; 
And all Sinclair’s horses 
And all Sinclair’s men 
Couldn’t square Humpty 
public again. 
—Neal O’Hara in New York World. 


with the 


Scribbler—I want a fresher expres- 
sion for the idea of the pot calling the 
kettle black, 

Smart—Let’s see. You might say 
something about the blotter calling the 
sponge an old soak—Boston Transcript. 


“Take longer strides, Sandy” said a 
Scotch father to his growing boy. “It 
dinna wear oot yer shoes so quick,”— 
Edinburgh Guide. 

The six weeks’ course in how to select 
a wife, offered by the Brooklyn Y. M. C. 
A. is well enough, but it should be fol- 
lowed by a much longer course in how to 
support her.—Detroit Free Press. 


The worst things Mr. Daugherty has 
done are the things he hasn’t done— 
Red Bluff (Cal.) News. 


If you wish to locate a fake stock 
promoter, don’t employ a detective, Em- 
ploy a sucker.—Baltimore Sun. 

Poland’s new cabinet will be formed 
by Grabsky, which looks like an Amer- 
ican idea.—Seattle Star. 


Ho, hum, Every day is ladies’ day in 
the barber shops.—Detroit News. 


It’s not so much who got the oil graft 
that’s worrying them, G. O. P. leaders 
say, it’s the Principal of the thing.— 
New York World. 


One is permitted a smile when news- 
papers speak of (Congressional machinery 
being set in motion, for the picture of 
men with oil cans trying to prevent fric- 
tion has a laughable significance—New 
York Herald. 


The wind took my umbrella off 
In high and headlong flight, 
But oh, my friends, and ah, my friends, 
It made a lovely kite. 
—Jean Eric m the Newark News. 


How could an army mutiny throw Ire- 
land into a turmoil? Is there, after all, 
a gilded lily?—New York Tribune. 


Ride in a Henry Clay car during Lent 
and have the devil shaken out of you— 
New Orleans Times-Picayune. 


A righteous town is one in which the 
druggist doesn’t know what you mean 
when you wink at him —Nashville 
Tennessean. 


At times the difference between earth 
and heaven is only the thickness of a 
brake lining—Paducah (Ky.) Sun. 


We should think that when a married 
woman has her hair bobbed, she would 
be strongly reminded of her wedding day. 
Everybody gathers around and congrat- 
ulates her but nobody knows what they 
said when they got home.—New Orleans 
Item. 


Women are braver than men. No man 
would dare try on $125 garments if he 
had only 15 cents.—R, Q. in Detroit Free 
Press. 


If the Pennsylvania does establish 
“stag” sleepers a lot of timid traveling 
men will rest more easily—New York 
Tribune. 


The most popular portion of a musical 
instrument in Washington just now is 
the soft pedal—J. R. W. in Milwaukee 
Journal. 


T REQUIRES 
“ the use of only 
one medium — at 
one /ow. advertis- 
“ingcost: to thor- 
oughly cover the - 
rich. -Mulwaukee- 
Wisconsin market. 
That medium is— 


The Milwaukee * 
JOURNAL 
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Get the 1923 popu- 
lation figures for 
Detroit—then you'll 
know why the 


DETROIT TIMES 


is over 200,000 daily 
and over 210,000 
Sunday. 


1920 census figures 
are ‘“moth-eaten.”’ 


> Bec. % Sr 
Che Deseret News 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
—has the largest circulation of 


any evening daily in the inter- 
mountain states. 


Foreign Representatives 


CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN 
New York Chicago Detroit 
Kansas City St. Louis Atlanta 


Pacific Coast Representatives 


CONGER & JOHNSTON 
Los Angeles San Francisco 


MOST NEWS 


The largest morning daily circulation 
in Pittsburgh 


Che Pittsburgh Post 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 


Daily Circulation..... 118,000 
Sunday Circulation... . 175,000 


Member A. B. C. 


i 


4,500,000 MEN 


live within 50 miles of 5th 
Ave. This paper carries 
more men’s wear advertis- 
ing than any two evening 
Papers in the City. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


ee 


38 


Ahead on 
its Merits 


Circulation and lineage 
increasing by leaps and 
bounds—news satisfac- 
tion — advertising re- 
sults. These merit the 
growth of newspapers. 
It’s the answer for the 
continued great growth 
of 


The Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Daily Argus 


The New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Standard Star 


Write for information, how to cover 
this rich field. 


WESTCHESTER NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


T. Harold Forbes New Rochelle 


IN NEW ORLEANS NOW 
IT’S THE STATES 


Largest afternoon city cirenlation. 


Largest afternoon circulation in New 
Orleans trading territory. 
Total daily over 52,000 
Total Sunday over 77,006 


1922 advertising gain, 1,025,432 agate 


lines. 
Greatest record in the South. 


Get complete information on New 
Orleans situation before deeiding on 
advertising campaign. 


Represented by 


JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 


Chicago, Atlanta, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, San Francisco 
and 


S. C. BECKWITH 


SPECIAL AGENCY 
NEW YORK CITY 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


EVENING TIMES 
MORNING SUN 
SUNDAY SUN-TIMES 
now have a combined circulation 


of over 30,000, and cover South 
Central Ohio like the dew. 


National Advertising Representatives 


ROBERT E. WARD, Inc. 


501 Fifth Avenue 5 So. Wabash Ave. 
New York Chicago 


We can increase your business—you 
want it increased. 


You have thought of press clippings 
yourself. But let us tell you how press 
clippings can be made a business builder 
for you. 


BURRELLE 
145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 
Established a Quarter of a Century 


“The African World” 


AND 


“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 


Published every Saturday in 


London 
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| WHAT THEY ARE SAYING | 


THERE ARE JUST TWO PUBLICS 
CON EWSPAPERS are the fairly accurate reflex of the public mind, since the com- 


munity makes the newspaper and the newspaper merely reflects the character 
of the public for which it is written. There are just two publics, each different 
minded. One prefers glaring headlines and comics, and the other prefers the 
substance of the day’s events, so we have two different types of newspapers that 
must live up to the peculiar fancies of the people.” 
William Allen White, Editor, Emporia (Kan.) Gazette. 
eet: ew 


FREE PUBLICITY OVER-RATED 


66) HERE is current among old and experienced advertisers that free publicity 
in the newspapers is worth a great deal more to them than paid advertis- 
ing. This belief is so deeply seated in their minds that they would rather pay a 
press agent twice or three times as much as an advertisement would cost just to 
get a short story mentioning their firm or product in the reading columns of a 
daily newspaper. 

“As an editor of daily and weekly newspapers for 20 years, and as a buyer, 
seller and writer of advertising for a like period, I want to say to you that free 
publicity, as a rule, does not begin to have the influence upon the public mind 
that most people think it has. 

“The mere mention of your name or the name of your store in a news item 
is not going to bring people to your store and swell your receipts. People will 
not visit your place of business simply because they read in a newspaper that 
you have made a contribution to the Red Cross, or that you have purchased a 
flock of delivery wagons for your store. Such items have a certain value as 
information, but that is all. 

“You may put it down as a fact that free publicity can never take the place 
of straight advertising. If you have anything to sell, advertise it in display type 
where people can see it. People don’t look for bargains or news about merchan- 
dise among telegraph dispatches, editorials, or theatrical criticisms, but in the 
advertising columns where they are accustomed to look for merchandise news.” 

Frank LeRoy Blanchard, Director of Public Relations, Henry L. Doherty & Co. 

rie) a ae 3 


KEEP YOUR ENTHUSIASMS 


pel [eu younger men, I may be permitted to proffer a veteran’s advice. If you want 

to be 100 per cent efficient when you are nearing 65, live; don’t merely vege- 
tate while you are young; remember your experiences, and above all things keep 
your enthusiasms. And never, never imagine that the punch-and-conscience 
journalism of Horace Greeley and Henry J. Raymond and Charles A. Dana and 
Henry Watterson is dead in America. Shut your ears when anyone tells you that 
newspaper making is just buying of brains and selling editions and advertising 
space. It is not. It never will be. Put truth first, then all the drama that truth 
will permit; then justice and fair play into what you write.’-—John Alden, 
Editorial Writer, Brooklyn Eagle. 

cee | 


DENBY PRAISES NEWSPAPER MEN 


66] WOULD like to express my personal feeling about the press and the men of 

4+ the press. I just want to say that during my three years as Secretary of the 
Navy I have yet to see the time when I had the slightest suspicion of betrayal 
of confidence. I have nothing but the deepest appreciation and friendship for the 
men of the press.”—EDWIN DENBY, ex-Secretary of the Navy. 


* ok > 


ADVERTISING MUST PRODUCE SALES 


eer HE department store advertiser does not figure results on the number of 
curious ones who may crowd his stores after a page ad has been run in the 
newspapers, but on the cash or actual sales made. This is a fair example of the 
value of an inquiry. Some of the people coming into this particular store for 
this special sale will make purchases of considerable size; others will make very 
ordinary purchases; some will not even buy a paper of pins. We have the com- 
parison here in people that write for a pretty booklet or some other literature; 
some of them may eventually come to Bakersfield or San Francisco or some other 
community, but the majority of them—and it has been proven so—are not the 
buyers of railroad tickets. 

“Your use of the newspaper should be with the purpose of creating actual 
sales, not inquiries.”"—Thomas L. Emory, Pacific Coast Manager, A. N. P. A. 


Bureau of Advertising. 
Ss 


WHITE COLLAR JOB FALLACY 


66" HERE is no greater fallacy than that of the white collar job. In a majority 

of cases the men who have risen to high places are those who began at the 
bottom. Ninety-nine per cent of the men now at the head of publishing houses 
began at the lowest round of the ladder. In this way they have learned the 
practical working of the business) * * * * The ability to do things—to 
accomplish things—to work with your hands is a noble thing.’—John Clyde 
Oswald, editor, American Printer, at commencement exercises, Empire State School 


of Printing, Ithaca, N. Y. 


TWO 1923 LINEAGE CORRECTIONS 


ORRECTED figures for 1923 advertising lineage are presented below for the 

4 San Diego (Cal.) Union and Tribune and the Portland Oregon Journal. These 
newspapers, through clerical mistakes, supplied erroneous figures for the tabulation 
presented in Eptror & PusiisHER of Feb. 23. The San Diego newspapers’ totals 
covered only the first six months of 1923 and the Oregon Journal’s daily totals 
included the Sunday lineage, which twas also stated as a separate item. Revised 
figures follow: 


DOPAIs DISPLAY 
City Newspaper LINEAGE National Local Classified 
San Dieeor sce. Uniony.ne sere (a) 13,201,258 1,863,484 7,994,140 3343634 
Tribune ...... (f£) 10,518,200 1,656,844 7,524 314 1,337,042 
iota eee (h) 23,719,458 3,520,328 15518454 4.680.676 
Portland Au Oregon Journal.(£) 7,907,529 1,209,348 4,736,074 1,962,107 
Sunday ed..... (i) 3,395,910 250,810 2,134,804 1,010,296 
otal’ caver (k) 11,303,439 1,460,158 6,870,878 2,972,403 


Utah, Southern and East- 
ern Idaho, Eastern Nevada 
and Western Wyoming— 
the territory served by 


Salt Lake Tribune 


No other section of the country offers 
the advertiser the opportunity of prac- 
tically covering four states by using one 
newspaper. 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


The S. C. Beckwith 
Special Agency 


New York—Chicago—Detroit—St, Louis 
—Kansas City—Atlanta 


PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE 
M. C. Mogensen & Co., 


Inc. 
Los Argeles—San Francisco—Seattle 


First in Advertising 


In January 
February The New 
York Times published 
4,023,794 agate lines 
of advertising, a gain 
over the corresponding 
months of last year of 
228,080 lines and 
1,477,288 lines more 
than the second New 
York newspaper. 


The 


Pittsburgh Press 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURGH 
MEMBER A. B. C, 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC, 
New York Office—52 Vanderbilt Ave, 
Chicago Office—5 North Wabash Ave, 
San Francisco—Cleveland—Cincinnatl 


New Haven 
KRengister 


is New Haven’s 
Dominant Paper 
Circulation over 37,000 Average 


Bought every night by More New 
Haven people than buy any _ other 
TWO New Haven papers COMBINED. 


New Hauen Renister 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston— New York—Detroit— Chicago 


In 
New Orleans 
THE 
ITEM 


BEDTIME 
BIBLE 
STORIES 


BY FLORENCE VINCENT 


A New Circulation Producer 
That Commands Respect 


An elaborate book, one story to a 
page, headed by an artistically colored 
sketch. There is a full color Tissot 
masterpiece reproduction opposite each 
story, and the pages are interleaved 
with tissue sheets. 

The dignity of this “producer” will 
attract an unusual number of solicitors. 

A new six months’ subscriber will 
cost only fifty cents, including cost of 
book and solicitor’s commission. Old 
subscribers may have it without cost 
to you. Wire for option and plans. 

KEANE BROTHERS 
Brokaw Bldg., Times Square, 


Nee ks 


s 


\ TACOMA RNY 
\TRADE TERRITORY” js 


° 


Charles B. Welch 


Frank S. Baker 
President Editor and Gen. Mgr. 
ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
David J. Randall Ford, Parsons Co, 
341 Fifth Ave. 360 No. Michigan Ave. 
New York City Chicago, Illinois 
R. J. Bidwell & Co. 


San Francisco and Los Angeles, Cal. 


A Security Market 


with complete financial 
service. 

Buffalo offers a promising market for 
high grade securities. The Buffalo 
Evening News financial and business 
pages are complete, interesting, prompt; 
carrying TO-DAY’S news of activities 
in commerce and markets TO-DAY. 

The News, with its effective cover- 
age and responsive reader interest, of- 
fers the financial advertiser the com- 
plete audience in the Buffalo territory. 


A. B. C. Sept. 30, 1923, *119,754 total 


net paid 
Buffalo Market with the 


newspaper 


Cover the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


*Present average circulation 126,768 
Edward H. Butler, Editor and Publisher 
Kelly-Smith (Company, Representatives 


Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, IL 


EVERY week, 


every month, 
every year— 
The Plain Dealer 


publishes more 
paid advertising 


than any other Cleve- 
land newspaper. 


The Plain 


ONE Medium —ONE Coast 


John B. Woodward Woodward & Keily 
110 E. 42d Street Security Bldg., Chieago 
New York Fine Arts Bidg., Detroit 


Editor & Publisher 


March 15, 1924 


for 


DOLLAR PULLER S 


Advertising and circulation managers are always on the lookout for new ideas 


that will increase advertising 
increasing advertising or circulation 


receipts and win nex 
may 
may be just the thing that some other manager 
wil! pay $1 for each idea printed under this head. 


circulation, Your idea for 

not appeal to your manager, but it 
wants. Epitor & PUBLISHER 

The fact that the idea 1s 


now being used wm your city does not bar it from the department. Address 
your communication to the DoLxraR PULLER Epiror. When they appear clip 
them and mail them in and receive payment. Unavailable ideas will not be 
returned, 


——. 


BUSINESS TICKLER 


PRING starts next 
week. 
Easter is only a 


month distant. 
Get busy now 
for advertising 
copy for 

= Florists 
Milliners 


Seed, Bulb, and 
Shrub Houses 
Garden Tools 


Automobiles Motor Boats 


and 
Motor accessories 


Motor painting and repair firms 

Railroad and steamship spring and 
holiday tours 

Resorts 

Restaurants and hotels 

Sports’ supplies 

Paint, varnish, and wall-paper 

Plumbers’ supplies 

Building materials 

Fly-screens, ventilators, refrigerators, 
fireless cookers, gas and electric kitchen 
appliances 


House movers 

Summer homes and cottages and city 
apartments to let 

Spring medicines 

Light underclothing 

Shoes and hosiery 

Spring meats and vegetables 

Baby carriages 

Awnings, tents, etc. 

And of course, 

Men’s and women’s 
haberdashery. : 

P. S—Can you get the baseball folks 


to advertise this year? 


clothing and 


ASTER! Yet so many people need to 
be reminded to send flowers! Why 
not get up a little campaign for local 
florists? They won’t take the time, but 
if you will just spend half an hour mak- 
ing a few layouts for a series of ads to 
appear during the ten days before Easter, 
the florist will be glad for the suggestion 
and pounce upon the idea at once. He 
should be good for about a page before 
Easter, counting all his ads!—R. J. 
Gibler, 2100 Pine St., St. Louis. 


A jingle contest for advertisers is being 
conducted ‘by the Evanston ‘News-Index 
with great success. Contributions are so 
numerous that the advertisers are con- 
vinced their space is attracting attention. 
Had it been a find-the-missing-letter con- 
test, it would not have been a success. 
Evanston, being a wealthy suburb of 
Chicago, has residents of considerable 
leisure. Whereas, they would ponder 
over a jingle, they would pass over a 
challenge to find the missing letter. It 
would be too simple. The prize is not the 
only object to these particular contest- 
ants. Are you sure that your contest is 
not a success because you have not sized 
up corectly the readers of your paper ?— 
S: K. D. 


We have just succeeded in securing 
signed contracts for a series of 12 page 
advertisements, one of which runs each 
month. And, the advertisements are paid 
for by doctors, lawyers, dentists, suburban 
stores and firms which ordinarily do not 
use much space in the newspaper. The 
pages were sold at $1.50 each to forty 
concerns. The copy is localized, tending 
to bring about a better community spirit 
and went over fine. Although the first 
advertisement has been run, we expect to 
add more names next time—Donald O. 
Ross, Washington, Iowa. 


The particular stunt was a boost to the 
Shriners, but might be worked in connec- 
tion with any other big gathering or con- 
vention. It was a special edition scheme. 
The best staff man wrote a welcome to 
the Shriners, which coupled with the pro- 


gram of the day and an engraved draw- 


ing of a Shriner in full regalia, filled 
Page 1. This page was made up and 
proof sheets given to the ad men, These 
visited every business establishment in the 
city with the information and query, 
“Here’s the paper’s welcome to the sev- 
eral thousand Shriners coming here— 
why not an official welcome from you 
with attention to some of the bargains 
you can offer?” The result was a 48 page 
Shriner edition. Heading every ad was 


the word ‘welcome’ and below, the 
Shriner’s headgear. Then came _ the 
special merchandise bargains.—Fred E. 
Beane, ‘Manchester (N. H.) Union- 


Leader. 


An eastern newspaper had a full page 
ad entitled “Know ’Em By Their Trade- 
marks.” Below were listed fourteen 
automobile dealers’ ads—each ad carried 
its individual trademark. Spring is ap- 
proaching. Everybody will soon be 
thinking about automobiles. This stunt 
ought to look good to your local auto 
dealers —George C, Marcley, Republican- 
Journal, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


An advertising stunt adding lineage 
and giving readers a desirable and con- 
densed information about automobile 
prices was used by the Indianapolis Star. 
“New Car Prices—Delivered in Indian- 
apolis’ was the heading of a half-page 
of small ads from auto dealers in which 
were given the Indianapolis prices instead 
of confusing “F. O. B. Factory” prices of 
26 leading makes of automobiles. The 
ads were three inches and under in size 
and set in the same style of type. They 
were grouped in price divisions of ‘$400 
to $600,” “$600 to $1,000,” “$1,000 to 
$1,400,” “$1,400 to $2,000,” ‘2,000 to 
$4,000,” and “$4,000 and up.” Sold on a 
“repeat basis” such a group of ads would 
fully justify the effort and should be 
an appeal as strong to dealers as to 
readers.—Rober L. Beard, News-Sentinel, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Staging of “Advertising Week” proved 
profitable for one newspaper. During the 
week, members of the department ad- 
dressed local clubs and other organiza- 
tions, while in the columns of the paper 
appeared talks on advertising by mer- 
chants and others who had already been 
“cold.”—Bert A. Teeters, Lock Box 295, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Following out the policy of a large 
number of business magazines, the San 
Antonio Light runs daily an index to the 
principal advertisers in that issue. Under 
the heading, “Index to Advertisers,” the 
following lead appears: “Index to prin- 
cipal advertising in today’s Light for the 
guidance of shoppers:” Then follow, in 
alphabetical order, names of larger ad- 
vertisers for the day, and the main ad- 
vertising sections, such as amusements, 
real estate, classified—Ruel McDaniel, 
P. O. Box 1242, San Antonio, Tex. 


ADDRESSES WANTED 


Mail is being held at the office of 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER for 


the 
following: 

SAM LITTLE 

T. J. YOUNG 

GEORGE 0. McCARTHY 
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TODAY—=; 


(MARCH 1ST) 


is the half-way point of the 
successful cir- 


campaign 


tremendously 
culation building 


we are now conducting for 


THE KANSAS CITY 
JOURNAL POST 


If you are at all interested in cir- 
culation gains wire or write us care 
of The Journal Post for a detailed 
statement of the big results we are 
obtaining here. 


\ HOLLISTER CIRCULATION 
=) —_ ORGANIZATION 


Largest inthe United States 


300 MERRITT BLDG., Los ANGELES,CAL. 


Our Features: 


Samuel G. Blythe 
Irvin S. Cobb 

R. L. Goldberg 

Ed Hughes 

O. O. McIntyre 
Penrod and Sam 

Will Rogers 

H. J. Tuthill 

Albert Payson Terhune 


and others 


The McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 
Times Building, New York 


GET YOUR SHARE 


If we were to tell you about 
a city not far away, where the 
population spends $85,000,000 
yearly for the necessities of life, 
you would be interested, no 
doubt, in opening a branch store 
in order to get your share of the 
business. 


Well, the readers of THE 
BALTIMORE NEWS. spend 
$85,000,000 yearly, and you don’t 
have to increase your overhead 
a nickel to get your share. Buy 
circulation on a rising market. 


The Baltimore News 
Baltimore’s Oldest Evening Newspaper 


J. THOMAS LYONS 
Vice-Pres. & General Manager 


FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


MORN ” 
The World and the Eve- 
ning World have a com- 
bined circulation daily, of 
650,000 for $1.20 per agate 
line gross, subject to con- 
tract discounts. They carry 
more high class dry goods 
advertising; are read by 
more jobbers, department 
and chain store buyers, and 
by more retailers; offer 
more circulation per dollar 
and a -more_ concentrated 
circulation; a reader and a 
dealer influence more local- 
ized than any other morn- 
ing and evening combination, 
Advertise in Newspapers 
by the Year 


The eEGeAiky sori 


Pulitzer Building, New York 
Mallers Building Ford Building 
Chicago Detroit 


= Sewanee « 
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TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 


Bamard Advertising Agency, 104 South 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Sending out orders 
to metropolitan papers on Acorn Radio Com- 
pany. 

Brotherton Company, 10 Peterboro West, 
Detroit. Making 5,000-line contracts for Ford 
Motor Company. 

Cecil, Barret & Cecil, 12th & Bank streets, 
Richmond, Va. Making 5,000-line contracts for 
McCormick & Co. 

Conover-Mooney Company, Harris Trust 
Bldg., Chicago. Making 11,650 and 4,750-line 
contracts for the Hoffman Heater Company. 

J. H. Cross Company, 1,500 Locust street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Making 3,000-line contracts 
for the Caroco Laboratories, Inc. 

Cnuttenden & Eger, 6 North Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicago. Mailing orders on Walbert 
Manufacturing Company. Placing contracts 
with metropolitan papers on Bregstone Radio 
Company. 

Dauchy Company, 9 Murray Street, New 
York. Making yearly contracts for Madison 
Mills. 

Dorrance, Sullivan & Company, Inc., 130 
West 42nd street, New York. Making 2,800- 
line contracts for Boyce & Veeder Company, 
Inc. (Boyce-ite.) 

Dunlap-Ward Advertising Company, Keuth 
Bldg., Cleveland. Making 1,000-line contracts 
for Paige Detroit & Jewett Motors. 

George L. Dyer Company, 42 Broadway, New 
York. Making 5,000-line contracts for Kup- 
penheimer & Co. Placing account for the 
Lionel Corporation, manufacturers of Lionel 
Toy Electric Trains. 

Ferry-Hanly Company, 6 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Placing contracts with Kan- 
sas papers on Thomas Rogers & Sons. 

Charles H. Fuller Company, 623 South Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago. Making 1,043-line con- 
tracts for W. S. Rice. Sending out orders 
on E. Lawrence & Co. Issuing large copy on 
Brooks Rupture Appliance. 

Gardiner & Wells Company, 150 Madison 
avenue, New York. Placing account for the 
Knickerboc ker Chocolate Comp any, New York, 
manufacturer of Sportsman’s Chocolate-Bracer, 
and also for the Vincent Astor Estates, and 
the Knickerbocker 42nd Street Company. 

Gardner Advertising Company, 360 North 
Michigan — Chicago. Placing accounts 
for the Republic Motor Truck Company, Alma, 
Mich., Mees Wheel Corporation, Lansing, 
Mich., and Apperson Motor Car Company, 
Kokomo, Ind. 

Gardner Advertising Agency, 1627 Locust 
street, St. Louis. Making 7,000-line contracts 
for Certain-teed Products Company. 

Hatcher & Young, 508 South Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Sending orders to middle western 
papers on Acme Mineral Company (Stock 
food.) 

Charles W. Hoyt’s Company, Inc., 116 West 
32nd street, New York. Using 680 lines 8 
times, and 400 lines 8 times for Agrili Company. 
Making 1,000-line contracts for Russell Mfg. 
Company. 

Dillard Jacobs Agency, Candler Bldg., At- 
lanta. Making 5,000-line contracts for Pro- 
tone Laboratories. 

Wylie B. Jones Agency, 107 Chenango street, 
Binghamton, New York. Making yearly con- 
tracts for the Woodward Products Company. 

H. W. Kastor & Sons Company, 14 East 
Jackson boulevard, Chicago. Sending out 
orders on Kolorbak (Hygienic Laboratories.) 

J. Roland Kay, 161 East Erie Street, Chicago, 
Making 3,000-line contracts for the Sunbeam 
Chemical Company, 

Kirtland-Engel Company, 646 North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago. Issuing schedules on 
Manhattan Soap Company. 

Kling-Gibson (Company, Consumers’ Bldg., 
Chicago. Making 5,000-line contracts for Edna 
Wallace Hopper. 

H. E. Lesan Company, 440 4th 
York. Has secured account of the 
Corporation, New York. 


avenue, New 
Prest-Air 


Editor & Publisher 


Lord & Thomas, Wrigley Building, 400 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago. Sending 
large copy to metropolitan cities on the Chi- 
cago Daily News. 

Harry C. Michael’s Company, 113 Lexington 
avenue, New York. Placing account for Sam- 
stag & Hilder Bros., Fashionette Hair Nets 
and Colonial Quality notions. 

Patterson-Andress Company, 1 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Making 2,800-line contracts 
for Franklin Automobile Company. 

Harry Porter Company, 15 West 44th street, 
New York. Making 3,000-line contracts for 
Richard Hellman, Inc. 

Porter-Eastman-Byrne Company, 22 West 
Monroe street, Chicago. Sending copy on H. 
C. Bay Company (reproducing pianos.) 

Power, Alexander & Jenkins Company, Madi- 
son Bldg., Detroit. Making 1,000-line con- 
tracts for Wills-Sainte Claire. 

Prather-Allen Advertising Company, 15 West 
44th street, New York. Will use newspapers 
for the Edral Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Roberts & MacAvinche, 30 North Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Making 2,800-line contracts 
for Dearborn Supply Company; making 3,000- 
line contracts for Cluett Peabody. 

Jules P. Storm & Sons, 120 West 41st street, 
New York. Using newspapers for Baer 
Brothers, New York, manufacturer of Bruin 
paints products. 

Street & Finney, 171 Madison avenue, New 
York. Will use newspapers for the Magazine 
of Wall Street, and the Investment and Busi- 
ness Service of New York. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 244 Madison 
avenue, New York. Placing orders with news- 
papers in a few Ohio cities for Warner Chemi- 
cal Company, “Tromite” water softener, 52 
Vanderbilt avenue, New York. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 14 East Jack- 
son boulevard, Chicago, Sending orders to 
West Virginia papers on Libby, McNeil & 
Libby. 

Trades Advertising Agency, 665 5th avenue, 
New York. Making contracts for Seaboard 
Coke Company. 

Thompson-Koch Company, 32 West 6th 
street, Cincinnati. Making 25,000-line con- 
tracts for Sterling Products. 

Walker & Downing, Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Placing account for the Stackpole Car- 
bon Company, St. Mary’s, Pa. 

Williams & Cunnyngham, 6 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Placing account for Inger- 


soll Redipoint Company, pencils, 463 4th ave- 
nue, New York. 


Neebe Joins Winningham Agency 


J. H. Neebe has resigned as vice-presi- 
dent of Dorrance, Sullivan & Co., New 
York advertising agency, to become an 
associate in the C. C. Winningham ad- 
vertising Agency of Detroit, on March 
17. Mr. Neebe was previously vice- 
president, Charles Daniel Frey Company ; 
production manager, Lord & Thomas. 


Too Much Noise: No “Extry”’ 


“Extry !” screamed two newsboys on a 
New York street corner last week. A 
policeman heard. He bought a news- 
paper. To his mind the news was not in 
the least “extry.”’ In fact he failed to 
find scandal enough to justify the noise 
of the newsboys’ shouting. He arrested 
them on a charge of violating the section 
of the Sanitary Code, regarding unneces- 
sary noise, 


Radio Sets as Premiums 


Fullerton (Cal.) News is capitalizing 
the prevalent interest in radio in a sub- 
scription campaign for boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 17, in which the 
prizes are radio sets. 


Directory of Leading Features 


FOR DAILY, SUNDAY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, 


Comic Strips 


“BRINGING UP BILL’’—‘‘HANK & PETE” 
6-col. strips—hitting on all cylinders. 
Columbia Newspaper Service, 799 B’way, N. Y, 


Feature News 


Editors desiring a novel and ‘‘different’’ service 
are taking Scripps-Paine Service, 
Address: SAN DIEGO, CALIF, 


= 


Fiction 


LET US BUILD YOUR CIRCULATION 
Famous stories by famous authors. 
Service for Authors, 383 W, 42d St., New York, 


TALES 
Lewis Wilson Appleton, Jr. 
1922 East Pacific St., Phila., Pa. 


Religious Features 


A “DIFFERENT” SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 

The Standard Religious Feature of American 

Newspaperdom. Twenty-five years of continuous 

publication. Non-Controversial, Readable, Timely. 
The Ellis Service, Swarthmore, Pa, 


Sunday Features 


To Add Zest to your Sunday Paper 
EXPLOIT AND ADVENTURE 
A Weekly Page of Dash and Daring. 
Metropolitan Newspaper Service, New York. 


for-March 155-1924 


SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT 


For Newspaper Making 


For Sale 


Campbell Multipress web newspaper press, 
printing papers of 4, 6 or 8 pages from flat 
forms (no stereotyping required) with motor, 
220 volts direct current. Can be seen in New 
York City. Good working order at low price. 
Baker Sales Company, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


For Sale 


32-page Hoe 4 plate wide, 25,000—4, 6, 8, 10, 
12, 14, 16-page straight and 12, 500—20, 24, 28, 
32 pages collected up to 8 columns 13 ems. 
Complete with 40 h.p. Gen Electric Motor and 
Controller and Semi Autoplate Caster, practical- 
ly new. Hoe Metal Furnace and other Stereo- 
typing Equipment. Press in exceptionally fine 
condition. Now dismantling and can _ ship 
promptly. Was printing Rochester “Post 
Express,” acknowledged best printed paper 
Rochester and one of the best in the country 
owing to exceptional magazine distribution. This 
is an opportunity for a “high class equipment at 
very low figure. Wire or write Toronto Type 
Foundry Co., Limited, 120 Wellington St., W., 
Toronto, Canada. 


Printers’ Outfitters 


Printing Plants and business bought and sold. 
American Typefounders’ products, printers’ 
and bookbinders’ machinery of every descrip- 
tion. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman 
St., New York City. 


N. Y. DAILY NEWS 


HALF-TONES 
Best in the World 


Made by 


POWERS 


NEW PROCESS 


Cline-Westinghouse Double Motor-Drive 
with full automatic push button control. 


USED BY THE 


Manitoba Free Press 
Winnipeg, Canada 


We refer. you to them for their 
opinion. 


EASTERN OFFICE 
Marbridge Building 
Broadway at 34th St. 
NEW YORK 


Fisher Building 


343 §. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 


REBUILT LINOTYPES 
AND INTERTYPES 
FOR SALE 


Write us for information 
and prices on Rebuilt Lino- 
types and Intertypes. These 
are machines traded in on 
new and more _ versatile 
Linographs and are sold 
with our guarantee. Be sure 
to state model wanted when 
writing. 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 
DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S. A. 


Newspaper Presses 


Ready for You 


Goss and Scott 24 Page Presses. 
Goss, Hoe and Scott Quadruple 
Presses. 

Hoe and Scott Sextuple Ma- 
chines. 

Scott Octuple Machines. 


WALTER ScotTT & Co. 


PLAINFIELD, NEw JERSEY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
1441 Monadnock Block 457 Broadway 


Speed !Economy 


This combination is worth 
more to newspapers than almost 
any other business. 


We are the only makers of ad- 
dressing and mailing machinery 
that can give you both at less 
cost. 


It costs you nothing to learn 
just what we mean. 


Write for list of users and 
give us the size of your list and 
let us furnish you an estimate. 


POLLARD-ALLING MFG. CO. 
Addressing and Mailing Machines 
220-230 W. 19th St., New York City 


R. HOE & CO. 


For One Hundred Years the 

Designers and Manufacturers Peers Noe 

paper Presses and Printing Machinery 
of All Kinds 


Quality First— 
Progress Always 


We always carry a full line of press 
and Stereo-room supplies, including 
blankets of all kinds, knives, rubbers, 
cheek woods, matrix paper, imported 
and domestic tissue, brushes, chem- 
icals, counters, paper roll trucks, etc., 
all at the lowest prices consistent with 
Hoe high quality. 


504-520 GRAND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


No. 7 Water Street Tribune Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Illinois 


PRESSES 


IT IS UNNECESSARY 
TO “RACE” A GOSS 
PRESS IN ORDER TO 
MAKE IT TURN OUT 
AS MANY PAPERSPER 
HOUR AS EXPECTED 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO., 
1535 South Paulina Street, Chicago : 


Editor 


& Publisher for 


March 915, 1924 


The Market Place of the Newspaper 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


3c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. For 
those unemployed ome insertion (adv. not to 
exceed 50 words) FREE. 


Advertising Manager 

Sixteen years’ experience with three prominent 
successes in cities ei to a million population. 
Thorough knowledge of all departments of news- 
paper advertising. I want to make a connection 
‘with a publisher in a medium sized city, pref- 
erably the second or third paper, where it re- 
quires initiative, hard work and a knowledge 
of how to crack the hard nuts. Available on 
‘short notice. Write today for complete details. 
Address Box A-718, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Manager—Writer—Salesman 

who has successfully managed two. small 
| Middle-West city evening dailies seeks con- 
/ nection offering wide scope. Clean-cut per- 
‘sonality, 35, married, employed; able to make 
)friends and business and maintain both; ex- 
'cellent promotional ideas; produces first- ‘class 


copy and layouts. Box A-704, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

Ambitious 

Young man thoroughly experienced in pre- 
‘senting newspapers, cities and their. trade 
‘radii to National Advertisers and _ their 


)agencies desires a position with a Newspaper 
'Publisher’s Representative. Good reference. 
'Address Box A-720, care Editor & Publisher. 


Girculation Manager 

Solicits correspondence from publishers in 
cities under 100,000 population, my references 
‘proving a very successful record will stand 
close investigations. Write A-707, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Circulation Manager 

Energetic circulation manager with 11 years’ 
experience. Age 37. Married. Wants position. 
Specialty, home delivered circulation. Thorough 
training on mail room, A. B. C. records, R. F. 
D. and suburban promotion. Available on short 
notice. Best of references. Member of I 
s A. Box A-712, Editor & Publisher. 


| Circulation Manager 

of exceptional ability wants position with eve- 
ning paper. Thorough understanding in all 
departments. Familiar with promotion. Able 
executive, strong on efficiency. Ability proven. 
Willing to go anywhere. Available at once. Ad- 
dress Box A-695, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager Assistant 

Married man, 37 years of age, ten years’ ex- 
perience especially country and road work, de- 
sires connection. with a fast growing paper 
on the Pacific Coast. Best of references fur- 
nished. Address Box A-703, care Editor & 
Publisher. 


J 


A City Circulation Promotion Man 

who has had a thorough training in building 
circulation for metropolitan newspapers, de- 
sires a position as promotion manager on a 
newspaper that believes in the premium 
method of getting circulation. Excellent ref- 
erences. A-705, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulator. 

Publishers needing a city circulation manager 
that has a successful record as a _ producer 
should send for my application, will go any 
place. Address A-706, Editor & Publisher. 


Experienced Newspaper Solicitor 

wants connection as classified advertising man- 
ager or head of lucrative newspaper depart- 
ment where creative work must be done. 
Past three years spent in doing promotion 
making large gains in lineage. Now available. 
Good references. Address Box A-701, care 
Editor & Publisher. 


{ Am Thoroughly Experienced 

m trade paper editorial or small city journal- 
sm, fluent writer, industrious, married; now 
smployed as reporter; able deliver the ‘goods. 
Seek editorial position trade paper or medium- 
sized city daily. Satisfactory references. Fancy 
salary not expected. Address Box A-664, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Managing Editor, 

ifteen years in the business and who knows 
the game from back room of the country weekly 
o the executive desks of nation’s largest dailies. 
seeks new connection. At present with organiza- 
ion of New York’s greatest morning paper. 
Have expert knowledge of make-up and head 
thea brilliant feature writer and know in- 
imately every phase of handling local and tele- 
sraph news. Prefer connection with daily in 
sity 40,000 to 100,000 which needs injection of 
ouch of metropolitan dash and swing. Age 
hirty-five. If you require services of thoroughly 
competent and honorable newspaper executive 
o whom you can turn over, if necessary, the 
mtire routine of your editorial department, 
yrite or wire A-713, Editor & Publisher. 


Aore Circulation, 
More Advertising For You. 
Did you ever think of getting an executive 
nanaging editor who can do this for your 
vaper? In my present connection I gave the 
irculation department a basis upon which to 
puild a 200 per cent increase in circulation. 
want the editorship of a second or third 
saper in a city. I am a fighter and can build 
hee up to be first if you will co-operate with 
I_prefer a Southern afternoon paper 
Pditor, Box A-677, Editor & Publisher. ° 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Resourceful Business and 

Advertising Manager 

and associate, seeking greater opportunity, will 
consider the up-building of a Daily or small 
group of papers, on a fee and bonus or profit 


sharing ba isis—unquestionable character, and 
broad experience. Past and present accomplish- 
ments are conclusive proof of ability. Par- 


ticularly interested in second or third papers, or 
one desirous of dominating its field. Will be 
at the A. N. P. A. meeting. Address Box 
A-714, Editor & Publisher. 


Seasoned Deskman, 
skilled writer, work 
employed at fair salary, 
ing paper, town of around 50,000. 
tion, widely experienced. ‘Hard, 
terested worker. [Excellent references. 
Editor & Publisher. 


in any department, now 
desires change to morn- 
Good educa- 
keenly in- 
A-688, 


Situation Wanted 
Reporter, capable, 
on live daily any where. 


married, 28, wants position 
Can report any time. 


Ten years’ experience. Any decent salary 
will do. Address Box A-700, care Editor & 
Publisher. 


Somewhere, Preferably in the Middle West, 

is a publisher who desires to relieve himself 
of the burden of publishing a daily newspaper. 
An organization of young men, each trained 
in his respective phase of the business is 
seeking contact with such publisher. Desire to 
invest a limited amount in the business and 
gradually acquire controlling interest or own- 
ership. Splendid opportunity for publisher to 
avail himself of youth, experience and ability. 
Address A-709, Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted. 
Good opportunity to learn advertising from 
bottom up thoroughly. Preferably town of 


100,000 or less. Have had experience on the 
leading New York morning paper. A-653, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted 

Editorial position on small city afternoon daily 
by married man, 30 years old. Two years’ ex- 
perience on telegraph and county desk of sma!l 
city afternoon paper; two years’ experience in 


reporting. Graduate of college and school of 
journalism. Full references. Address Box 
A-717, Editor & Publisher. 

Wanted: Position As Columnist. 

Samples furnished; location immaterial; full 
information appreciated. J. G. Darley, 98 
Gerry Ave., Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y. 

Young Woman 

wants job as reporter or feature writer. Two 


years’ experience on daily in town of 40,000. 
Charge of county bureau, also did general re- 
porting and feature writing. University train- 
ing. Plenty of pep. Not afraid of work. State 
salary. Weeks working notice required. A-682, 
Editor & Publisher. 


BACK NUMBERS 
PUBLICATIONS 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


OF 


6c 


Back Numbers Newspapers and Magazines 
French’s Atlas Literary Shop, White Plains, 
Novy 


Obituary 


LBERT “E. HOYT, frommi1392 to 

1895 editor of the Lockport (N. Y.) 
Union Star, and from 1901 to 1912 edi- 
tor-in-chief of the Albany Argus, died 
March 7. He was secretary to a mem- 
ber of the legislature at the time of his 
death. 


Harotp S. Brown, of the circulation 
department, Portland (Ore.) Telegram, 
died recently at the Portland Surgical 
Hospital. 


ApraM I. Etter, 62, owner and editor 
of the Middletown (Pa.) Journal, died 
suddenly in his office from heart trouble, 
March 7. 


WILLIAM J. CARRIGAN, 62, for 48 years 
a printer on Beloit, Ill., newspapers, died 
March 2. 


WitiiaAm H. Kaurzman, 76, publisher 
of the St. Helens (Ore.) Columbia Her- 
ald from 1913 to 1919, died recently at 
Felida, Wash. 


W. L. Ler, 59, vice-president of Reilly 
& Lee Company, Chicago publishers, died 
last week in Philadelphia following an 
operation, 


Watter Kinstier, 26, artist for the 


HELP WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 

Advertising Manager. 

For evening paper, small Ohio city of 5,000; 

only daily in county; business well established; 

prefer man with business manager experience 


be can conduct business during absence of 
publisher. State all about yourself, experi- 
ence, references, etc., salary desired, first let- 
ter. News-Journal, Wilmington, Ohio. 
To a Man Who Now 
Calls om Newspapers 

and who can also present our high-class 
proposition to one paper in each city he visits 3 
we can make a very attractive offer. Write at 
once stating present connection, nature of work, 
how etten you visit papers, territory, etc. Re 
plies held confidential. A-719, Editor & 
Publisher, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 

Advertising and Circulation Campaigns 

2517 New subscribers for the Cherokee Ad- 

vance, Canton, Ga. Our service will give your 

advertisers the circulation they rightfully de- 


mand. Indiana Circulation and Advertising 
Company, Shelbyville, Indiana. 


Magazine Wanted 


Reaching the average home—will purchase out- 
right. No Trade, Scientific, Socialistic or 
Radical Publications. Write full particulars. 


Box A-715, Editor & Publisher. 


Opportunity for Newspaper Executive 
Splendid opportunity for man with editorial and 
business office experience to become publisher 
and part owner daily in city 50,000. Small in- 
vestment required. Right man may eventually 
acquire entire property. Address A-692, Editor 
& Publisher. 


BOOKS, ETC. 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


6c 


Breaking Into the Magazines 

is easy if you let The Writer’s Digest, 
America’s leading magazine for writers, tell 
you how. Filled with brass-tack articles on 
writing and selling photoplays, stories, poems, 
songs, feature articles, etc., by America’s 
foremost writers. Write today for free sam- 
ple copy. Writer’s Digest, 820 Butler Build- 
ing, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FEATURE PAGES 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


6c 


Increase Your Lineage 

and revenue by weekly business review pages, 
builders’ pages, special editions and anniver- 
sary numbers. Personal attention and solicita- 
tion. Glad to refer to all pages now using 
my services. L. E. Bissell, Passaic, N. J 


Brooklyn Eagle, died in Brooklyn, March 


10. 
Patrick LANGAN, 63, for more than 
years in charge of the delivery service of 


2? 


the New York Sun and Herald died 
March 12, 

Epwarp WILLIAM THomson, 75, 
Canadian newspaperman, author and 
poet, died March 6, at his home in West 
Roxbury, Mass. He was chief editorial 


writer of the Toronto Globe in the late 
80’s and early 90’s. Since 1902 he had 
been writing under his own signature 
for American and Canadian papers. For 
10 years he was one of the editors of 
the Youth’s Companion, Boston, and was 
a special writer on the Boston Transcript. 
He is survived by a son, Bernard Thom- 
son, sporting editor of the New York 
Times, 


Dr. Orison Swett Marden 


Dr. Orison Swett Marden, 
and editor of Success Magazine who 
died last week in Los Angeles, Cal., has 
been called the dean of American editors. 
An orphan boy bound out to 5 different 
families in the backwoods of New Hamp- 
shire, he worked his way up, educating 
himself at Boston University and Har- 
vard in law and medicine. He wrote 
more than 50 books, which were translat- 
ed in 25 different languages, and reached 
editions’ exceeding 3,000,000. 


75, founder 


Appraisals 


NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 


PALMER, DE WITT 
& PALME 


Pacific Coast Representative 
M. C. MOOKE S1S Canon 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


350 Madison Ave., 
New York 


Drive 


Successful Performance 


This firm 
almost 15 years 
performance in 
work of 
PURCHASE, CONSOLIDATION, 

SALE AND APPRAISAL 
of newspaper and magazine 
properties throughout the U. S. 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


record of 
successful 
difficult 


has a 
of 
the 


= WE CONNECT THE WIRES =] 


ELL US about that 
vacant position: and 
let us tell you about the 
man who is ready and fit 


to fill it. 


We operate as an employ- | 
ment bureau exclusively in 
the publishing and adver- 
tising field. No charge to 
employ ers. 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE,INC. ~ 
THIRD NaT'L B'LDG., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
(tL =| 


A managing 
with 
experience will be available after 
fifteenth. Highest 


editor, fully equipped and 
background of substantial 
April 
Confi- 
Box 


a broad 


references. 


dential exchange letters solicited. 


A-710. Editor & Publisher. 


Court Decides Daily’s Contest 


By court order the Montreal La Patrie, 
French daily, was recently forced to 
change its prize award in a popularity 
contest. The court found the man who 
had claimed the prize had taken names 
from the city directories, many of them 
not being subscribers, and ordered 
La Patrie either to give the prize to the 
plaintiff, or pay him $1,000, plus $100 
damages he claimed for expenses. 


Direct Primary Attacked 


F. A. Miller, editor South Bend (Ind.} 
Tribune, has published a booklet called 
“The Direct Primary,” in which he main- 
tains that this principle has failed to 
improve the type of public officials and 
that the direct primary is destruction of 
party loyalty. “If nothing better can be 
found than the delegate convention let us 
return to that form,” he says. 


New York Plans Junior Delegation 


Efforts are being made to form in 
New York what is to be known as the 
“100 Sponsors’ Club” to send three mem- 
bers of the Junior Advertising Club of 
New York to the London advertising 
convention next July. The suggestion 
was made by William H. Rankin, ad- 
vertising agent. 


Black a Sugar Director 


Van Lear Black, chairman of the board 
of the A. S. Abell Company, publisher 
of the Baltimore Sun, has been elected 
a director of the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company, which has a refinery at 
Baltimore. 


<== « 
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Witt special writers 

and photographers 
covering all parts of the 
world, NEA furnishes 
Full Service clients the 
best of news pictures and 
news feature stories. 


Write for samples and rates. 


NEASERVICEINC. 


1200W.3RD.STREET,\\ 
CLEVELAND, OHIO SS 


Million 
Dollar 
Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 


International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 


 Ghomes W 


Brigés 
cE Compan : 
General Offices’ 
Memphis, ~-Tenn. 
ee @ eg — 
-. We increase your 
Local Display: 


10,000 lines Monthly 
RAE With Our 


 Permanent+ 
Weekly Business* 
Review Page 
Look us up in 
Dun or Bradsfree?'s 


AUTOMOBILE 
FEATURES 


The Big Things in 
Motoring 


Written in a Big Way 


Write for specimens 


The Ullman Feature Service 
Home Life Building 
Washington, D. C. 
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UNCHES 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news and 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 
each hunch published under this head. 


worked successfully in your city does not bar it from this department. 
your contributions to the Huncw Enprror. [ 
Unavailable hunches will not be returned. 


mail them in and receive payment. 


YAN the Chinese in your town play 

Mah Jongg? What do they think 
of it? Have any of them trick sets? 
What are their diversions? The easiest 
place to interview them is at a chop suey 
restaurant. And how about the old 
story that chop suey isn’t eaten in China? 
This feature ties. up well to the Mah 
Jongg craze. Almost every town that 
supports a daily newspaper has one or 
more Chinese restaurants—Max Hahn, 
Toledo Blade. 


This is a Presidential election year, 
with primaries held in many states in the 
spring or summer, and a timely article 
could be written in most any city with 
respect to the failure of eligible voters 
to exercise the right of suffrage. That 
there is an amazing amount of in- 
difference on the part of those who should 
vote can be shown by statistics and by in- 
terviews with those who register voters. 
—Lowell C. Pratt, Pasadena (Cal.) 
Star-News. 


What is the volume of unclaimed mail 
which your postmaster annually turns 
over to the Dead Letter office? How in- 
adequate addresses, poor script, etc., 
hinder post office employes would make 
a good feature yarn. There are numer- 
ous sidelight and photographic possibili- 
ties here —M. C., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


What do prominent men in your city 
use their hip pockets for? Volstead and 
cartoonists have made hip pockets as 
liable to puns as the brown derby. This 
fact, linked with the fact that a pocket 
is a peculiar thing to write about, is 
enough to warrant investigation. Try to 
get a representative list of what women 
carry in their hand-bags and run the two 
together—Frank H. Fraysur, Middle- 
town (O.) Journal. 


A question recently propounded by a 
native of Holland wishing to secure in- 
come tax clearance papers prior to get- 
ting a passport was interesting. The 
question was how the right hand is held 
in taking the oath. Custom in Holland 
prescribes that the right hand be raised, 
but that only two fingers be upraised, in 
the manner that the American schoolboy 
does when asking how many are going 
swimming after classes. Judges, clerks 
of courts and lawyers furnish a good 
story on the subject—G. C. K. 


What do business men in your town 
think about the latest political scandal, 
the latest divorce proceedings, and other 
unusual nation-wide gossip. The Pine 
Bluff (Ark.) Commercial recently made 
a good feature on this idea—Fay Bond 
Scott, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Advertisers and readers alike will be 
interested in a contest titled “Why Buy 
at Home” open to all residents of your 
city and surrounding country. Mer- 
chants will be only too willing to furnish 
attractive prizes to those whose essays on 
the subject prove the best—R. W. 
Stevenson, Easton (Pa.) Express. 


Select infrequently quoted paragraphs 
from the old Bible. Publish one or two 
selections at a time, and offer a prize to 
the person who can guess who is the 
author. Of course there will be a few 
ministers especially who will guess cor- 
rectly; but it is surprising how many 
letters you will receive from persons who 
will guess the authors to be Shakespeare, 
Byron, and every other writer, except 
the right one. Some of these letters may 
be published after the prize is announced 
and the author named. The stunt is a 
comical and interesting one, and shows 


Epitor & PusiisHeR will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is now being 
Address 
When they appear, clip them and 


how unwell posted is our enlightened 
public in the greatest book in the world. 
—B. F. Clark, 101 West 15th street, 
Hutchinson, Kan. 


The Detroit Free Press recently ran a 
page of photographs headed “Young De- 
troit Men—Fifty Years on the Job” 
which proved a popular feature. Each 
one of the men pictured has been ac- 
tively engaged in business in Detroit for 
50 years or longer, and each of them is 
on the job every working day at the 
present time. Under each picture was a 
short skit giving the. high points of the 
man’s business career.—Cyril E. Lamb., 
Yysilanti, Mich. 


STUNTS 


HAVE found that especially on the 

smaller publications it is very hard to 
keep the street sellers calling the head 
lines. A plan I had good success with 
was to have a blackboard placed where 
sellers would be sure to see it when com- 
ing in to buy papers. At the top were 
printed the words, HEADLINE FOR 
TODAY. Under this the best possible 
heading was placed as soon as the fiirst 
paper was off the press—K. P. Sexton. 


In a recent issue of the Fort Worth 
(Tex.) Star-Telegram, the swap column 
was advertised as follows. 


DIG SWAP 
DOWN i @) 
INTO SOMETHING 
YOUR UEP 
TRUNK DIG 
AND 


SWAP IT WITH PROFIT. 
USE A STAR-TELEGRAM SWAP 
AD.—A. R. Davidson. 


A stunt I found very successful as a 
stimulant for increasing street sales was 
to give passes on a local theatre to news- 
boys for selling a certain number of 
papers. I placed no limit upon the 
amount of passes each boy could win, 
giving him one each time he sold the 
fixed amount of papers. I arranged with 
the manager of the theatre to give passes 
in return for publicity. One of the pub- 
licity stunts was to run the picture of 
the boys taken in front of the theatre, 
stating they had been guests at that 
theatre by an arrangement with its man- 
ager as a reward for efficient work, etc.— 
K, P. Sexton. 


RADIO AIDING NEWSPAPERS 


Increases Readers Says Long, Business 
Manager, Wichita Eagle 


Radio is increasing the number of news- 
paper readers in the United States, in the 
opinion of Sidney D. Long, business man- 
ager of the Wichita (Kan.) Eagle, who 
points out circulations of newspapers all 
over the country have advanced this past 
year. 

Long, with Emery Hardwick, advertis- 
ing manager of the Eagle, were in New 
York this week. They have just con- 
cluded an advertising trip in the interest 
of their newspaper. 

“The programs broadcast by radio are 
stirring up the homes of America,” Long 
said. “Far from replacing newspapers, 
radio, I think, is proving a great ally of 
the press. People are interested in cur- 
rent events today as never before. Be- 
cause of radio, newspapers are becoming 
more and more necessary to the general 
public.” 


If You Just Rea! 


“ The 
Metropolitan 


for Fiction’’ 


You May Consider Your 
Fiction Problem Solved 


METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER SERVICE 


Maximilian Elser, Jr., General Manager 
150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 


Cappy 
Ricks 


Peter B. Kyne is writing a 
new Cappy Ricks story for 
us each week. Ask about it. 


ED FEA 
BDICAT 


World Bldg. New York 


America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 
Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 


FINING 
PRESS 
SYNDICATE 


1161 Arcade Building, St. Louis 


Features * Editorials * Specials 
Unusual, Illustrated Features 
for Every Holiday 
Expansion Plans Now in 
Preparation. 

Standard in Every Respect. 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapecs 


Infernational News Servive 
21 Spruce St, New York 
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NEW YORK STATE Newspapers are an absolute 
commercial necessity to National Advertisers and Manu- 
facturers, and to business men everywhere who value | 
achievement, advancement and expansion. 
In producing results for advertisers, NEW YORK | 
p g 
STATE Newspapers occupy first place. They are read 
| by millions of people every day, reach out into forty-eight 
states, across the seas and make their impress felt upon 
the whole world. 
MAKE YOUR ADVERTISING REACH'THE PEOPLE OF THIS 
= 
STATE AND THE MARKETS OF THE NATION ARE YOURS 
f 
In NEW YORK STATE you have a total of ten million 
people—217.9 people to every square mile—plus millions 
of visitors who, seeing your advertising, will spread the | 
fame of your product to the far corners of the entire 
United States. 
Advertising in NEW YORK STATE Newspapers has 
no boundaries to its possibilities. 
If you want business, call into your service the daily 
newspapers listed below. | 
| Circu- 2,500 ‘10,000 Cirou- 2,500 10,000 
| lation Lines Lines lation Lines Lines 
**Albany Evening News .....+.......00.- (E) 14,226 .08 08 **Mount Vernon Daily Argus............. (E) 8,757 .04 .04 
] **Albany Knickerbocker Press ........... (Mt) 31,988 10 10 ttNewburgh Daily News .......-...0..0+5 (E) 11,108 .05 .05 
i **Albany Knickerbocker Press ........... (Ss) 49,311 .18 (18 New Rochelle Standard-Star ........... (E) 7,000 .04 .04 
| “BR OT gaa (E) 6881 04 085 **The New York Herald .............00. (M) 168,864 49 45 
Ml **Batavia Daily News ......sssscesseess (E) 8,586 04 04 SSThe (Now. Tork Herald i. c.ccc secs cccus (Ss) 175,900 49 45 
H **Brooklyn Daily Eagle ........+.sceeees: (E) 61,528 22 22 MieEBO LON; NOW p LOIS ainis.cide \isisicin > hnicrels «9 (E) 235,518 .60 53 
( **Brooklyn Daily Eagle ...........00e00-- (8) 74,418 89.22 ttNew York Times . 338,498 70 686 
} **Buffalo Courier and Enquirer......... (M&E) 88,625 18 18 ttNew York Times BS5, BAS +85 sips 
i **Buffalo Courier tna 111,992 25 22 **New York Tribune 182,777 .40 .36 
Gruakis Srontng Wows .2..s.0ac.c8 ea 119.754 21 Ol S8Now York Tribune ..0..0.<ruesseseceees (8) 135,846 .40 36 
| HBuffale Evening Times ... ; 94.885 18 18 tillew York: World: .c/snseoereceecs soser~ (M) 355,015 595 8 
H ‘ : ttNow Work’ World)... dsscucmneeeses <a (8) 571,864 595 5B 
I ttBuffalo Sunday Times 98,090 18 18 : 
| Corning Evening Leader .......00..000 (E) 7,789 04 04 ttNew York Evening World.............. (E) 275,291 595 58 
i Riitiminn Star Gazette’ tees co tekken (E) 24,913 11 .08 TfNiagara Falls Gazette ........ceeesceee (E) 15,894 -055 .055 
i *°Geneva Daily Times .........c0cceeee: (E) 5,587 .04 .04 TYPort Chester tem. vcacevecnsesuvcccunen (E) 4,409 .08 08 
i eetitene Palle BostStari eo ebekkeee (M) 8,125 085 035 **Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise..... (E) 11,862 05 .05 
} ¢?Gloversville Leader Republican......... (E) 6,709 03 .08 ttRochester Times-Union ........+....... (EB) 64,082 .20 18 
i $*Gloversville Morning Herald .......... (M) 5,619 .085 .085 PERV PACUSE  TOULTIAL,  wisiesih civics cwlcininceac’e ts (E) 41,640 12 12 
peiheel Tenranl Mews Cts (E) 7,867 04 .04 PREYOY COOK. s ciss's ca ddieseanes eviaae'es (M&E) 23,427 .05 -05 
i **Jamestown Morning Post ............+ (M) 10,292 04 +035 ** A. B, C. Statement, Sept. 30, 1928 


**Middletown Times-Press ...........00++ (E) 6,000 .03 .03 


tt Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1928, 


New York 
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OBLIGATION to the Reader 


p= HERE are several newspapers in the 
fa | United States approaching the saturation 
point in circulation. Many of these very 
Xe 41! newspapers are buying the Consolidated 
Press. Why? Because they feel a continuous obli- 
gation to their readers to make a good newspaper. 
They wish to preserve circulation and build solidly 
for the future. And they find that the Consolidated 
Press dispatches give the substance and quality which 
grip the reader and sustain his or her interest in a 
favorite newspaper from day to day. 

The Washington Star is typical of those news- 
papers which feel constantly an obligation to the 
reader.. Here is what Fleming Newbold, Business 
Manager of the Star, says: 

“The Consolidated Press is an ideal service in 
addition to the Associated Press. The Star’s first 
thought is always to give its readers the best informa- 
tion obtainable, and the specialists of the Consolidated 
Press have given us news features of inestimable value 
to our readers. We believe in giving the reader the 
best that money can buy, and we think the Consolli- 
dated Press Service is well worth the price.”’ 

The Washington Star takes the full day leased 
wire and Sunday Service of the Consolidated Press 
and completely dominates Washington in circulation 
and advertising. 

For permanent reader interest the Consolidated 
Press dispatches, interpretative and informative, are 
“the best buy in the market.” 


The Consolidated Press Association 


Executive Offices, Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C. 


Chicago San Francisco Paris 
Eighth Floor Fourth Floor Third Floor Fourth Floor 
World Building Daily News Bldg. Spreckels Bldg. 19 Rue d’Antin 
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TELL It 


to Sweeney: 


—the beaux of Broadway 


Broapway, at Forty-second 
Street—broad highway of box of- 
fices, ateliers of amusement, palaces 
of play, clamorous cafes, dinning 
dance clubs, serried stands of seduc- 
tive shops; strident street of sensa- 
tion, stamping ground of the Swee- 
neys, average folks from everywhere. 
Drawn by its opulent offerings, its 


ruddy 


recreations, its luring lights, 


its figures of fleeting fame and taw- 
dry tragedy, mothlike the masses 


swarm 


the sidewalks each night— 


a million odd transients, hicks and 
the haute monde from every hamlet 


clear 


across the country, to say 


nothing of those who live here. 
Naturally this corral of the crowd 
is a vantage point for selling and 
advertising. Huge, brilliant signs 
scintillate and syncopate with mes- 


sages 


of light, flaming advertise- 


ments that the eye cannot escape. 


CSIDAILY BNEWS FRB 
IN_ RUHR 


The (argest 


Above Forty-third Street, at a reputed 
cost of a hundred thousand dollars a year, 
Wrigley’s manikins sell chewing gum to 
the Sweeneys at five cents a_ throw. 
Across the street, along the whole front 
of the Claridge, a freshly painted and 
brilliantly lighted streamer sign of the 
United States Rubber Company competes 
witli Mr. Wrigley’s customers in offering 
tires. Collars, cigarettes, soft drinks and 
a great department store blazon their be- 
quests of good will for trade—the trade 
of the Sweeneys. 

Two blocks up, Mr. Haldeman Julius 
pays a rumored rent of ten thousand dol- 
lars a year for a shop of twelve feet 
frontage where he sells at five cents pock- 
et-size copies of the classics—to the 
Sweeneys. 


paiYCjryculation 


morning or evening 


mAamerica 


At Fiftieth Street is the Capitol, largest 
motion picture theatre in America, where 
“premier world presentations’ accom- 
panied by symphony orchestra, operatic 
vocalists and a ballet program are offered 
—to the Sweeneys. 

At Fifty-fourth Street, on your right, 
is Henry Ford’s Eastern division sales 
office, which will dispose of about 160,00) 
Ford and Lincoln motor cars this year—to 
the Sweeneys. 

Across the street is the office and show- 
room of the Buick Motor Car Company, 
which last year did a gross business of 
approximately $32,500,000, with a sale of 
more than twenty-fhve thousand cars—to 
the Sweeneys. 

Nightly in one of the smart dance clubs 
about the district you may find Valerie 
3erthelot (born Sophie Klutz), who is 
doing “big things” for the Recent Film 
Company, dancing in the arms of Sylves- 
ter P. Jones, who turns out f. o. b. Detroit 
the snappiest little roadster in the fifteen- 
hundred-dollar class. The cover charge 
and the check at this place come high, but 
Sylvester aud Valerie should worry. The 
Sweeneys pay both of them well. 

A little farther, where Broadway en- 
ters Columbus Circle, there is a_ tall, 
white pile that houses the Gotham Bank, 
a growing financial institution which pro- 
tects the deposits of the automobile 
dealers—Sweeneys’ money. 

K * * 


Ir IS little wonder 


that advertisers 
should strive to tell their story to this 
street of spending. The electric signs 


THE 
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command high figures, according to their 
location, their visibility, their attention 
value. When a lease on one 
of these signs expires there 
is sometimes spirited com- 
petitive bidding from adver- 
tisers anxious to talk to the 
Sweeneys, the beaux. of 
Broadway. 

This is one instance where 
the national advertiser has 
recognized the mass market. 
Broadway signs are sought 
for media. 

The advertiser now has in 


New York another mass me- 
dium, that reaches more 
people per day than a. Broad 
way sign, that gives the advertisement 
visibility and high attention value, that 
costs little, and that produces results 
which can be definitely checked—Tut 


News, New York’s tabloid picture news- 
paper, with the largest daily circulation 
in America. There are as many and as 
great opportunities for advertisers in this 
medium as there are among Broadway 
signs; and all the good locations aren't 
leased yet. 

Tell IT to Sweeney in the largest mar- 
ket in America through the largest daily 
circulation in America. Get the facts! 


“Tell It to Sweeney” has been 
issued in folder form. Write 


for the series on your business 
letterhead. 


New Yorks Picture Newspap er 


25 Park Place, New York 


7 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


10c Per Copy 
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IN MOTOR CARS OWNED 


Figures of the automobile growth in New York State 
during 1923 show nearly a twenty-five per cent gain and 
this year a still further increase in cars is expected. 


The number of automobiles registered in New York 
if | State total 1,214,642, leading all other territories in total 
a | number of cars in use. 


There is now in New York State one automobile for 
every 8.5 persons. 


business conditions. New York is increasing her wealth 
and purchasing power. She leads in many other attrac- 
Biti i tions for any manufacturer. Here business can be devel- 

| | oped to the highest degree and at a minimum of expense. 


| 
| The increase in automobiles is a true reflection of the 


The daily newspaper will carry the message of National 
Advertisers into the homes and sell your product. Buy 


space in these, the leading New York State Daily News- 
papers. 
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**Corning Evening Leader 7,789 d 
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Editor 


So Peat Baltimore Sun is now probably the fin- 

est example of independence and originality 
in America. That great newspaper has never been 
greater than it is today; and it is building on sound 
newspaper principles a highly original journal. 
Its columns catch and fire the imagination. It 
brings to Baltimoreans all they need to know of the 
world outside; and it carries elsewhere the special 
flavor of Baltimore.” 


So said an eminent newspaper editor at the con- 


vention of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors at Washington, D. C. 


His concluding sentence is especially pleasing, 
because the editors of THE SUN are particularly 
proud of its interpretative articles from dis- 
tinguished and authoritative writers abroad. 


Its articles from all parts of the world—when- 
ever big events are happening or problems being 
discussed—are quoted far and wide by other news- 
papers and by magazines. 


The publication regularly of such articles ex- 
plains in a measure THE SUN’S seasoned cir- 


culation. 


February Average Net Paid Circulation 


Daily (M. & E.) - = 246,627 
Sunday - - - - = 178,287 


A Gain of 12,454: Daily and 13,258 
Sunday over February, 1923 


It Brings to Hatiinoreans All They 
Need to Know of the World Outside 


N addition to the many sources of foreign news 
provided by cable and radio services, The Sun 
has built up a powerful force of writers abroad well 
versed in world affairs, whose interpretative writings 
and comments carry weight and significance. Some 
of them are— 


Henry W. Nevinson, formerly of the 
Manchester (Eng.) Guardian, an advanced 
liberal noted for his positive political opin- 
ios and fascinating style. 


Hector C. Bywater, one of the foremost of 
British naval critics, whose articles are fre- 
quently reprinted by the U. S. Naval Intelli- 
gence Bureau for study by American naval 
officers. 


Jean Longuet, political editor of ‘Le 
Populaire,” and a former member of the 
French Chamber of Deputies. 


Herbert H. Horwill, for many years 
London correspondent of The New York 
Evening Post. 


W. P. Crozier, of the editorial staff of the 
Manchester (Eng.) Guardian. 

“Pertinax,” leading political writer in 
France, 


H. Wilson Harris, who writes from Genoa, 
Lausanne, Geneva, as well as from London. 


S. Miles Bouton, author of “And the Kai- 
ser Abdicates,” and the first American corre- 
spondent in Berlin after the armistice—an 
eyewitness to most of importance during the 
war. 


Leo Pasvolski, author of “Russia in the 
Far East” and “Economics of Communism,” 
and authority on Russian affairs. 


Harold E. Stearns, author of ‘‘Liberalism 
in America,” “America and the Young Intel- 
lectual,” editor of “Civilization in the United 
States,” now of Paris. 


George Lechartier, of the “Journal des 
Debats,” Paris, a correspondent at the Dis- 
armament Congress. 


St. Nihal Singh, one of the most interest- 
ing writers from India, a contributor .o 
“Literary Digest.” 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


HE: 


EVENING 


Baltimoreans Don’t Say 


SUN 


°*Newspaper,”’ 


SUNDAY GUY S. OSBORN 


They Say *“SUNpaper’’ 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Bowery Bank Bldg., New York 


Union Trust Bldg., Chicago 
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Philadelphia 


has half a million Radio Buyers. 


If you want to tell “nearly everybody” in and around Philadelphia about your Radio 
specialties or sets, put your advertisement in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads—The 
Bulletin. 


Philadelphia is the third largest markét for Radio in the United States, and nearly all of 
the five-hundred-thousand families in and around Philadelphia may be reached through The 
Bulletin. 


Most every family is interested in Radio, and depends on The Bulletin to keep it posted 
on the Daily Broadcast Programs and all the new things in Radio. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the newspaper “nearly every- 
body” reads— 


The Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIAS NEWSPAPER 


Y “Ih 
Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 


Net paid circulation for the year 1923—505,035 copies a day. 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger than 
that of any other daily or Sunday newspaper published in 
Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in the United States. 
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Ogden Reid Says Public Is Best Served by 


ewer But Better Papers 


Herald’ Tribune President Views Results of Merger as Fully Justifying Venture—Briefly States His 
Press Philosophy and Promises a Greater Newspaper—Story of How Big Deal Was Initiated 
By Howard Davis and Munsey and Quickly Consummated 


GDEN REID told this writer at his 

office on Wednesday that the prac- 
tical results of the merger of the New 
York Herald and Tribune, as judged by 
one week’s operation, were not only satis- 
factory, but exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations of the Tribune organization. 


There were heavy increases in all de- 
partments, advertising manifolding in 
both the daily and Sunday editions, but 
the most significant and prized develop- 
ment was what appeared to be an en- 
thusiastic public response as shown in 
the circulation figures. 


“Plainly, it was the right thing to do, 
bring these newspapers together,” said Mr. 
Reid, “and the results justify the venture. 
Everything is to the good, thus far.” 


The president and editor of the big 
combination newspaper is far too sophis- 
ticated in newspaper practice to announce 
results as final until all votes have been 
counted, hence he gave no figures. His 
enthusiasm and confidence, however, he 
could not conceal. 

Mr. Reid occupies a well-appointed of- 
fice, the door of which is kept open, on 
the editorial floor. He could throw a 
biscuit from his chair to the copy desk 
where the Herald Tribune is created 
seven nights a week. This is the fifth 
floor of the 7-story Tribune building in 
Fortieth street, just west of Broadway, 
wholly occupied by the newspaper. It 
is a sparkling new plant, with many 
novel arrangements, consistent with the 
most modern, efficient methods. 

It is well known in this plant that Mr. 
Reid is in intimate touch with every de- 
partment, perhaps more familiar with the 
details of the business in its entirety than 
any newspaper proprietor in New York. 
There are no mysteries for him in ad- 
yertising, circulation, business office or 
mechanical department, but it is in the 
editorial department that his passion 
burns. 

“Are the people going to be satisfied 
with fewer newspapers?” I asked. 

“Tt is not a question of numbers, but 
of quality,” he quickly replied. “The 
people will have sound reason for appre- 
ciation of fewer newspapers, if they are 
better newspapers, and we propose that 
the Herald Tribune shall’ be the best 
newspaper that human skill, enterprise, 
modern equipment and financial resources 
can produce. We have consolidated two 
newspapers of great power and influence, 
rich in tradition and each able to make its 
way if need be, and the result should be 
one newspaper of superlative quality. 
That is public service, both from the 
viewpoint of the reader and the adver- 
tiser. 

“Tt is true, and quite understandable, 
that an element in society will’ mourn 
the loss of a newspaper which has long 
been a breakfast-table companion. The 
sentiment is natural. But it does not ap- 
peal to business sense and fewer news- 


By MARLEN PEW 


papers, which are ‘better newspapers, is 
the scientific trend of the day in Ameri- 
can journalism. If the larger news- 
papers, however, neglect any field of pub- 
lic interest, competition will be resumed, 
new papers will spring up, for the public 
must and will ‘be served. 

“T do not mean to be critical of any 
foreign system of journalism, but I am 
frankly of the opinion that the news 
service rendered by the metropolitan 
dailies of this country is far superior to 
that of many foreign countries, where 
newspapers are kept small in size, large in 
number, and are conducted mainly to ex- 
press the personal views of their pro- 
prietors. That system apparently satis- 
fies the readers of the press of foreign 
countries, except England, but it would 
not satisfy our people. Personal journal- 
ism here is dead and buried. 

“T will tell you how I feel about per- 
sonal journalism: There is no man big 
enough to arbitrarily dictate the policy 
of any metropolitan newspaper. It is a 
work for many minds, and the best minds 
that can be brought together. For my- 
self I have never felt, though I have 
served as managing editor of this news- 
paper for twelve years, that I had any 
right to formulate and execute public 
policies without full understanding and 
concurrence of the executive staff of the 
newspaper. 

“We do not write and publish editorials 
here, for instance, because they seem ex- 
pedient. We reason the subject in coun- 
cil and we do what we think is right. 
I have had some fierce old scraps with 
my colleagues over policies, and expect 
more of them, but nothing has gone into 
or been kept out of the Tribune because 


the editor had arbitrary powers. We 
work together to a common purpose, 
compose our differences through dis- 
cussion, find what seems to be the right 
course, and then act. 

“This is a Republican newspaper, be- 
cause we believe in Republican principles, 
but concerning men and measures we are 
independent and wholly free. Anyone 
who has followed the editorial page of 
this newspaper is well aware that the 
Tribune has not failed to criticise when 
it felt that criticism was due. It is our 
earnest effort to support and sustain the 
Zepublican party, when it is right, and 
then only. 

“T think this is in conformity to the 
modern code of American journalism. 

“The idea that a newspaper must play 
up its favorites and play down its op- 
ponents in the news is obsolete. You 
remember how the old party papers used 
to taffy up their own crowd and belittle 
the opposition. Could anything be more 
futile and absurd? Soon the newspaper 
is discounted by its readers, its influence 
impaired, nothing gained and much lost. 

“The way to run a newspaper is the 
way to run anything in business—try to 
serve your clientele with the best talents 
and be honest in all things.” 

Reid referred to his father, his long 
service abroad as the representative of 
this government and natural and con- 
sequent neglect of the Tribune. 

“My father was away for many years 
and was also long in ill-health, and the 
paper ran down badly. But after I came 
into it 1 found that the foundation was 
as solid as rock, and the response we 
received from our efforts to upbuild it 
were very gratifying. 


“HERALD OF THE BENNETTS” 


ERIAL publication of Albert Evander Coleman’s thrilling history of the 
New York Herald and biographies of the Bennetts starts on page 7 of 


this issue of EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


Read it for fresh inspiration and a knowledge of 


than fiction. 


. E. CoLtemMan 


unearthing 90 
Rhodes when he was inconspicuous. 
the seas and finally joined the Herald staff. He 
collected data for this work during 41 years. 


first great news publisher. 


the background of the American press when per- 


sonal journalism was in flower and each day an ex- 


citing adventure. 


The author, now in the seventies, but keen as a 
boy, started life as a diamond miner in South Africa, 


He knew Cecil 


Coleman sailed 


precious stones. 


James Gordon Bennett, the elder, was America’s 


His story reads stranger 


“The Tribune has behind it the rich 
tradition of Horace Greeley. No Ameri- 
can editor has ever accepted this re- 
sponsibility more seriously than did that 
grand old man. I think that the state- 
ment so often repeated that the Tribune 


was the ‘Bible’ of its readers in those 
days was literally true. 
“James Gordon Bennett founded the 


Herald ‘for a wholly divergent aim; it 
was to furnish news, without editorial 
comment. It never did have an editorial 
policy until Mr. Munsey purchased it. 
Greeley’s paper of opinions, and Ben- 
nett’s news-fact paper, now consolidated, 
yields the New York Herald Tribune 
which shall perpetuate the original pur- 
poses of the two great editors, according 
to the standards of modern days.” 

Ogden Reid has a twinkling eye, an 
even temper and overflowing good humor. 
In many respects ‘he is as democratic and 
easy as an old shoe. He is recognized 
as an astute business man, being not 
only president of the New York Tri- 
bune corporation, but director of the 
International Paper Company and Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company. But when 
you know him you realize that much of 
the brilliant humor of the Herald Tribune 
reflects his own sense of native gaiety. 

“We hope that this paper will not be 
regarded as merely a sober news pur- 
veyor, but a clever entertainer as well,” 
he said. “I do not think that the paper 
reflects vulgarity. I hope that it is 
human and soundly American in every 
column. We have a huge staff, having 
taken over many Herald men. Mr. Mun- 
sey kept a good many men on the Sun. 
As we get better organized with the 
augmented staff the Herald Tribune 
should improve greatly. 

“T think it should be borne in mind 
that we had practically only a day to 
get organized and select our staft.; I 
signed the papers and came immediately 
to my office. In ten minutes I called the 
staff in and told them what had hap- 
pened. There were a good many things 
to think of, all at once. What was done 
here to get out the combination news- 
paper, on time, and with no loose ends, 
was little short of a newspaper miracle, as 
I look back on it now. 

“The statement that 600 men lost jobs 
was an exaggeration. I do not know 
the exact number, but it was nothing 
like that. Practically all the men of the 
mechanical departments lost little or no 
time.” 

Mrs. Helen Rogers Reid, the editor’s 
wife, as is well-known, is vice-president 
of the New York Tribune corporation 
and for ten years thas ‘been the active 
business colleague of her husband in the 
Tribune office. She has the title and the 
responsibility of advertising director of 
the Herald Tribune. In the plain attire 
of a business woman, she is regularly at 
her desk. 

“Mrs. believe in 


Reid and I equal 
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rights -and equal responsibilities,” said 
her husband, paying her high tribute for 
her efforts in the Tribune organization. 
“And we.-feel that way about our son and 
daughter. Both will, we hope, have use- 
ful, active lives and we want them to 
work on the Herald Tribune as we are 
working.” 

Asked concerning the future of the 
Paris Edition of the Herald, Mr. Reid 
said: “It will go on as usual. It is a 
very good property and an interesting 
work. I hope that Mr. Laurence Hills 
will continue with our organization and 
that the paper will continue. undisturbed. 
Our plans for it in the physical sense are 
not complete.” ! 

Mr. Reid expressed great interest in 
the “Herald of the Bennetts,’ Albert 
Evander Coleman’s romantic biography 
which starts serial publication in this 
week’s Epiror & PUBLISHER. ] 

“That should be a great story,’ said 
he. “The story of the journalism of the 
‘Forties’ is brimful of romance and 
great achievement, and is worth the pro- 
fessional study of every working news- 
paperman. It should ibe good reading 
and an inspiration.” 


Davis, Reported Ill, 
Rushed Merger While 
Absent from His Desk 


T was the evening of March 13, The 
minds of buyer and seller had just 

been brought into accord in the matter of 
consolidation of the New York Herald 
and New York Tribune. The Tribune 
was to buy the Herald and effect the 
consolidation within five days. 

It was impossible, but it was done. 

The story goes back to last December, 
when Mr. Munsey, in a casual conver- 
sation with Howard Davis, general man- 
ager of the Tribune, suggested that the 
papers ought, in the nature of present- 
day journalistic tendencies, to be com- 
bined. Nothing came of the desultory 
talk that ensued, but the subject came up 
again and again as Mr. Davis and Mr. 
Munsey met each other at publishers 
meetings, luncheons, public functions and 
other occasions that bring newspaper 
men together. 

Mr. Davis, representing the owners of 
the Tribune, was receptive to Mr. Mun- 
sey’s ideas, but always with the reserva- 
tion that at no time would the Reid fam- 
ily consider selling the’ Tribune. Mr. 
Munsey, as he has stated, wanted to pur- 
chase the Tribune, but wanted more to 
put. the morning newspapers of New 
York on a firmer operating basis, and if 
he could not buy the Tribune, was will- 
ing to achieve his aim by selling the 
Herald. 

Matters had reached this stage, with a 
tentative agreement on price, on March 
13, and Mr. Davis proposed to conclude 
the transaction as rapidly as possible, 
which to him meant without the usual 
interims men take for eating and sleep- 
ing. He wanted to close the transaction 
by the following Monday, March 17. 
And he did. 

A suite in the Hotel Belmont, with 
Private telephone wires to the offices of 
Mr. Munsey and Mr. Reid, was the scene 
of the conferences all day Friday, Satur- 
day, Sunday and Monday, which settled 
what Mr. Munsey was to sell and Mr. 
Reid to buy, and what was to be the 
consideration involved. Mr. Davis rep- 
resented Mr. Reid and his family, Wil- 
liam T. Dewart caring for Mr. Munsey’s 
interests. 

Mr. Davis had not been at his Pelham 
home since Thursday morning. After 
Thursday night, he was not seen at his 


- post in the Tribune office, where the in- 


dustrious grapevine telegraph sent forth 
the word that he was suffering from high 
blood-pressure and had to take a few 
days’ rest. The Belmont suite was his 
work room, dining room and bedroom 
from Friday morning until Monday night 
and he did not leave it until, all details 
settled, Mr. Munsey and Mr. Reid signed 


the documents that made the sale a fait 
accompli. 

Tuesday, March 18, saw the last issue 
of the Herald as a journalistic entity, 
but it meant only the beginning of re- 
newed efforts for Mr. Davis and his fel- 
low officers and executives of the Herald- 
Tribune. 

Three days were spent in reorganizing 
the composing room staff in conference 
with committees representing the Herald 
and the Tribune chapels. Sessions that 
began in the morning and ended after 
midnight devoted themselves to the prob- 


Howarp Davis 


lems of doubled circulation, new adver- 
tising rate schedules, expansion of per- 
sonnel in all departments, and a thousand 
and one smaller details which are now 
melting away before the onslaught of a 
smooth organization. 

Two weeks have passed since Mr. 
Davis last visited his family at their 
home, and most of that period has been 
spent in his office on the sixth floor of 
the Tribune Building. A few hours after 
midnight in each stretch of 24 hours 
have been given to rest in a nearby hotel. 

Among the major topics of the myriad 
conferences at the West 40th street 
Tribune plant this past week was that of 
advertising rates based on the circula- 
tion resulting from the merger. The new 
schedule, which became effective Monday 
of this week, carries rates about 50 per 
cent higher than those of the old Tribune 
card. 

Circulation figures Mr. Davis does not 
care to discuss at this stage of develop- 
ment. The present daily sale of the 
Herald-Tribune is said to be greater 
than were the combined sales of both 
Papers before the merger and about 
25,000 more per day than the Herald- 
Tribune executives expected at the be- 
ginning of their new operation. They 
refuse to become enthusiastic about this, 
refuse to talk about it, beyond stating 
that some part of the increase can cer- 
tainly be regarded as evidence of curios- 
ity and therefore not yet a stable ele- 
ment. Last Sunday circulation was 
likewise far in excess of expectations, 
more than 100,000 above early estimates, 
and more than the combined Sunday sale 
of the old papers. For the present, and 
until newsdealers are able to give definite 
daily orders, the Herald-Tribune is dis- 
tributed on a returnable basis. 

Advertising volume is also up about 


33 per cent on the daily issues and 50 


per cent on the one Sunday edition that 
has been printed. This does not take into 
account advertising which has been omit- 
ted because it was sent by advertisers 
and agencies under old rates of either 
paper. These schedules are now being 
adjusted, as are those of local retail 
stores and for classified advertising, but 
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many hundreds of columns have been 
left out pending such arrangements, Mr. 
Davis said. 

The edition of Sunday, March 23, 
which included the tabloid radio section 
recently established by the Herald, ran 
190 pages, with approximately 138,000 
agate lines of advertising. 

All of this has made the days long 
and the nights short—mighty short—for 
Howard Davis, general manager and cap- 
tain on the bridge. In all probability, 
they have been the most trying and diffi- 
cult days he has spent in his score of 
years as a New York newspaper man, 
and few of those days have been notable 
for lack of working pressure. 

Years ago he won his spurs as the best 
advertising salesman in New York, with 
a reputation for getting results that has 
been strengthened by his later career as 
an administrator. His first work in the 
metropolis was as Eastern representative 
of the Hearst morning papers in Chi- 
cago, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
His accomplishments in that field won 
for him the foreign advertising manage- 
ment of the New York American in 
1909, and in less than a year he had 
doubled the volume of this business for 
the American. Similar success rewarded 
his efforts when, having been placed in 
entire charge of the American’s adver- 
tising, he set out to double the local ad- 
vertising. Ten years with the American 
ended in 1919, when Mr. Davis resigned 
as assistant publisher, after having held 
all intermediate ranks, and joined the 
Tribune as business manager. 

Rapid and steady growth has been the 
Tribune’s in the years since. A few 
months ago Mr. Davis became second 
vice-president and general manager. One 
notable event in which Mr. Davis had a 
major share was the removal of the 
Tribune from its historic site facing 
Park Row to its present plant in West 
40th street. Design and construction of 
this building were carried out under Mr. 
Davis’s constant supervision, and the 
foresight that went into its planning is 
evident in the fact that the sudden ex- 
pansion incident to the recent merger has 
been accommodated without disturbance. 
New people have joined the staff, new 
desks and office equipment have been sup- 
plied them, yet the atmosphere of space, 
and light, and air, seems none the less 
ample in the Herald-Tribune offices. 

The one department which has burst 
its bonds is the classified advertising 
force, which has been moved from its 
old sixth floor quarters to the seventh 
floor conference room. Its old room is 
being remodeled to care for an enlarged 
multigraphing department. 


Washington Lineup 
Altered By Breakup 
of Herald Bureau 


By Sam Betr 
Correspondent, Epiror & Pus- 

LISHER 

ASHINGTON, March 26.—The sale 

of the New York Herald to the 
New York Tribune wiped out the largest 
“special” bureau in Washington, but at 
the same time resulted in the enlarge- 
ment of the Sun and Tribune bureaus in 
the capital, Of the:8 men’ on the Wash- 
ington staff of the Herald all except 15 
Thomas Stevenson, have made Washing- 
ton connections, and’ Stevenson has left 
for Philadelphia, where he expects to 
hook up. 

Coincident with the Herald sale, a shift 
took place in the Washington bureau of 
the Chicago Tribune and changes were 
made in the staffs of Universal Service 
and International News Service. 

Of the Herald staff, Louis Seibold re- 
mains with the Munsey organization, as 
do Donald A. Craig, A, J. Montgomery 
and Ralph A. Collins. Craig, Mont- 
gomery and Collins will be listed with 
the Evening Sun bureau, with Maurice 
Judd, who has been in charge for the 
Sun for several years. Isaac Gregg has 
left the Sun and John E. Nevin remains 


Washington 


in charge of the Telegram and Mail t 
reau. Mr. Gregg joins the forces of D 
Foster, who represents several commit 
cial organizations, 


G. Frank Wisner, formerly of t 
Herald staff, has joined Universal Ser 
ice, taking the place of Cole E. Morgz 
who on April 1 becomes managing edit 
of the Knoxville (Tenn.) Sentinel, 
which his brother, Wylie ‘Morgan, 
publisher. Nixon Plummer, of the He 
ald, has joined the Washington staff 
the Cincinnati Times-Star, while H. | 
C. (Buck) -Bryant has gone with t 
New York Herald Tribune. 


The week saw Grafton S. Wilcox ar 
Robert B. Smith tender their resignatio: 
as members of the Chicago Tribune sta 
Wilcox going with the Herald Tri’ 
une and Smith with the Philadelph 
Public Ledger. Wilcox and Smith we 
replaced by the Tribune with Jami 
O’Donnell Bennett and Phil Kinsley, sei 
from the Chicago office, 


Sears Taylor, formerly State Depar: 
ment man for the International New 
Service, has joined the Universal Servic 
staff, and the International bureau he 
been augmented by Stewart Jackson an 
Roland Krebs, both I. N. S. men sent t 
Washington from other points. 


Bond P. Geddes, for several years chie 
of the Capitol staff of the Associate 
Press, but more recently specializing o 
politics, has resigned to become asso 
ciated with the Sinclair oil interests. 


COSTS LIMIT CANADA PRESS 


Decrease Noticeable in Last Ten Years 
Montreal Editor Says 


Monrreat, March 24.—Referring tc 
last week’s consolidation of the New 
York Tribune and the New York Herald 
in the course of a talk on the develop- 
ment of the newspaper at a luncheon oj 
the Montreal Rotary Club, R. S. White 
editor-in-chief of the Gazette, said this 
notable operation in American journalism 
was due to the high cost of production, 


“It is a process not of elimination en- 
tirely, but of absorption, that has been 
going on particularly in the last 8 or 10 
years,” Mr. White observed. “It is 
caused by the increased cost of produc- 
tion, a cost so great that practically no 
one has the courage to attempt to estah- 
lish a newspaper today. 


“In Canada we have substantially few- 
er daily and weekly papers than we had 
10 years ago, due to vastly increased 
costs, and this experience extends to all 
countries. The situation, I believe, is 
not without advantage to the general 
public.” 


In visualizing the immense strides of 
the newspaper in the last few centuries, 
he said: 


“Tt seems odd to read now of an order 
of the British House of Commons passed 
in 1728, and remaining unrepealed for 
nearly 50 years, which declared that ‘it 
is an indignity to, and a breach of the 
privilege of this House, for any person 
to presume to give in written or printed 
newspapers any account or minute of the 
debates or any other proceedings.’ Those 
were the bad old days when: noblemen 
carried constituencies by the dozen in 
their breeches pocket.” 


Since early days the tone of the press 
has improved, said Mr. White. 


“It is more independent and no longer 
an organ. Individual domination of the 
newspaper is less frequent, though I am 
not unmindful of Lord Northcliffe and_ 
his meteoric career, nor of his brother, 
Lord Rothermere, nor of the Canadian. 
lad, Max Aitken, who won a seat in the 
3ritish Commons, won a seat in the 
Lords, and. having conquered financial 
and political worlds, is now a prominent — 
figure in Fleet street. But in Canada at_ 
least we have no successors to George 
Brown, Joseph Howe, Thomas White or 
Guff Penny, who conducted party papers 
with virile pen, possessed much forensic 
talent, and loved the political combat.” 
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ROTHERMERE SAYS PRESS MERGERS ARE INEVITABLE 


British Publisher Here Talks to Editor & Publisher of Economic Pressure in 
Suggests Sectional Newspaper Plants for Cities—Pulp Deal 


sone =WSPAPER consolidations are in- 
evitable.” 

This terse statement came from Lord 
Rothermere, controlling factor of the 
great Harmsworth publishing concern, 
brother of the late Viscount Northcliffe, 
as he talked to Eprror & PUBLISHER’S 
representative on the deck of the S. S. 
Franconia, which arrived in New York, 
Thursday. 

Harold Sidney Harmsworth, first Vis- 
count Rothermere of Hemstead, to give 
his full title, came to the United States 
on his first visit since long before the 
war. He plans to remain here 3 weeks, 
visiting New York, Montreal, and pos- 
sibly Boston, Washington and Chicago. 

Apprised of the New York Herald 
Tribune merger by radio at sea, the 
British publisher evinced lively interest 
in ‘this historic American transaction. 
Conversation naturally turned toward the 
subject of newspaper amalgamations, the 
present apparent tendency to reduce the 
number of dailies, serving metropolitan 
publics, both here and abroad. 

“Tt has to be, I suppose,’’ was Lord 
Rothermere’s comment. “The enormous 
cost of publishing a newspaper today 
makes amalgamations absolutely neces- 
sary. 

“The newspaper situation in London is 
very similar to that of New York. The 
number of newspapers in our city has been 
greatly reduced. 

“Only a short while ago there were 11 
newspapers in London. This number has 
been lowered to such an extent that there 
are now only three large dailies. The 
cost of operation has brought about this 
state of affairs in London, and it seems 
that the same thing is happening in 
New York. 

“Because of the extraordinary expenses 
in London the proportion of advertising 
revenue to the total revenue is extremely 
high. The Daily Mail, as do your news- 
papers, lives by its advertising. Circula- 
tion revenue amounts to little. 

“Perhaps the time will come in the 
United States, when publishers will print 
the same newspaper from several large 
central plants, and thus be able to attain 
the immense circulations enjoyed by Brit- 
ish publications.” 

Concentration of British 
in a few hands as is now 
rather a matter of common economics, 
than of political intrigue or desire for 
power, Lord Rothermere evidently would 
have one understand. 

He would, as did Lord Beaverbrook, 
when interviewed by Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER, discount the very suggestion that 
a press monopoly existed in England. 

Yet it is hardly news to state the fact 
that Rothermere is the biggest newspaper 
proprietor in the world, possibly except- 
ing William R. Hearst, and is therefore 
obviously a man holding extraordinary 
political power and influence 

Although only last Sunday formal an- 
nouncement was made of his sale to Sir 
William Berry and his brother J. Gomer 
Berry, of most of the Manchester, Eng- 
land, newspapers he had acquired last 
October from Sir Edward Hulton, Roth- 
ermere’s remaining newspaper holdings 
are gigantic. The London Daily Mail, 
his greatest property, built up by the late 


newspapers 
the case, is 


Lord Northcliffe, has a circulation of 
more than 1,800,000, the largest i the 
world. His newspapers are read by 90 


per cent of England’s population. 

The Rothermere-Berry deal of. last 
week netted Rothermere a profit reported 
to be £1,000,000. 

“T found myself in the position of own- 
ing two enormous plants in Manchester,” 
was Rothermere’s comment to EprTor 
& PusrisHer on the transaction. ‘“‘Nat- 
urally I had to sell one of them.” 

He appeared far more interested in the 
Herald Tribune deal and asked many 


questions. 
"The New- York Herald under Bennett 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


Editor & Publisher as 


Snapped for 


was a wonderful newspaper,” he declared. 
“You are a young man, but even you must 
remember when the Herald was at its 
best.” 

He wanted to know about Ogden Reid 
and the Tribune, and how the public liked 
the “combined journal.” He asked for 
circulation figures and advertising space. 
One could plainly see his mind, likened 
by some to an adding machine, was mak- 


ing lightning c calculations. He did not 
discuss his deductions. 
Regarding his own recent newspaper 


transaction, the expectation had been that 
Rothermere would amalgamate the two 
leading Manchester plants, his own—the 
Manchester Daily Mail ‘and the Daily 
Dispatch—which he purchased in October 
from Hulton. He surprised by selling. 
There was a close analogy here with the 
New York merger. 

Sir William Berry, the purchaser, while 
buying the majority of the Hulton publi- 
cations in Manchester, gained two con- 
spicuous newspapers by virtue of the 
transaction, the Manchester Daily Dis- 
patch and the Evening Chronicle. 

Rothermere did not divulge the price 
he received, but it is understood that 
£4,000,000, approximately $20,000,000 in 
debentures of those issued by the Daily 
Mail Trust to finance the purchase from 
Sir Edward Hulton. 

Rothermere’s ‘intended visit to the 
Province of Quebec, Canada, is signi- 
ficant, in that only a few months ago his 
interests acquired a large block of timber 
land in the Manicouagan River basin, 
and plans to spend $16,000,000 in erecting 
pulp and newsprint manufacturing plants 
near Quebec 

Construction is to start this spring and 
it is for this reason largely that Rother- 
mere, who spends most of his time in 
France, has crossed the Atlantic at this 
time. Pulp and newsprint manufactured 
at Rothermere’s Canadian properties will 
be shipped to England to supply his news- 
paper chain. : 

“Pulpwood is the primary motive of 
this purely business trip,’ Rothermere’s 
secretary said. 

Lord Rothermere has been character- 
ized by British writers as the “Enigma.” 

Preferring to “slip in quietly,” reporters 


experienced difficulty in finding him on 
the ship 
Franconia pursers insisted there was 


no Lord Rothermere on .board and re- 
fused to give the number of his state- 
room. He was finally located and per- 
suaded to submit to an interview and the 


Lord Rothermere sailed into port. 
camera ordeal. 
“But it is my rule, not to do- this,” 


his Lordship .pleaded, but finally relented. 
He went out on deck, where photog- 
raphers and reporters gathered about him. 

Rothermere, who is 55 and of massive 
physique, is said to resemble his late 
brother in appearance, principally by his 
large head, his thick neck, and heavy 
build. He has blue eyes. His grey mus- 
tache is closely cropped beneath an almost 
British bull dog nose, and above stub- 
born, pouting lips and protruding chin. 

Standing on the ship’s deck, he had on 
a dark grey felt hat, pulled down over 
his eyes, a blue and white stripped tie, 
slightly askew in a white stiff collar; 
and a dark grey overcoat, beneath which 
he was wearing a conventional business 
suit. 

“This way, Lord!” 

“Just a little to the right, 

Thus shouted the newspa 
men as shutters clicked 
ture machines ground out yards of film. 
Lord Rothermere stood soberly on the 
sunlit deck, obediently but slowly turning 
his head this way and that, answering 
each new cry. 

One enterprising photographer stepped 
out, after dozens of snaps had been taken, 
and with pad and pencil approached 
Lord Rothermere. 

“Would you mind giving me your mid- 
dle initial Mr. Rothermere,” he politely 


asked, 
A representative of the New York 
News brought with him an invita- 


Daily 
tion to Lord Rothermere from Col. R. R. 


Lord!’ 
per camera- 
and moving pic- 


McCormick and J. M. Patterson, co- 
editors of the Chicago Tribune, to visit 
the plant of the New York Daily News 


Tribune. 


Colonel ?, 


and the Chicago 

“Oh, how is the 
questioned ‘jovially, ‘Please 
my very best. regards, will 
thank him very much.” 

The News representative told of the 
erowing circulation of the New York 
tabloid newspaper and declared he ex- 
pected someday it might equal if not 
surpass the British newspapers. 
ahead, You'll do it!” 
prompt rejoinder. 

With New York newspaper 
had come down the bay to 
Francoma, Rothermere briefly 
the British Labor government. 
very optimistic. 

“T believe they will be a pleasant sur- 
prise to everyone,” he declared. 

On his trip, Rothermere is accompanied 


Rothermere 
give him 
you? And 


“Go was the 
men who 
meet the 
discussed 
He was 


London As in New York- 
His Mission 


by two secretaries, Arthur Fuller and 
Capt. James Kruse. Alexander Camp- 
belJ, editor of the London Daily Mirror, 
a Rothermere newspaper, has been’ in 


New York during the past week, acting 
aS advance agent for <his chief. Camp 
bell is Rothermere’s technical expert on 
pictures. 


BIG WASHINGTON MEET 


350 Editors at Rousing 12th Annual 
Institute ‘ 


Universal change from personal to in- 
stitutional journalism has heightened the 


standard of the journalistic profession 
far beyond the dreams of the “Golden 
Days” of Horace Greeley and Charles 
A. Dana, according to Edgar B. Piper, 
editor of the Portland Oregonian, in the 
closing address of the Twelfth Annual 
Washington Newspaper Institute held at 
the University of Washington, Seattle, 
March 13-14-15. More than 350 editors 


from Washington, Idaho, Alaska, British 
Columbia and Alberta attended. 

Most. of the 3 days of the Institute 
were spent by the editors in attending a 


short course in journalism, arranged by 


the University. of Washington School of 
Journalism. Changing the name of the 
editorial body from the, Washington 


State Press Associztion to the Washing- 
ton Press Association was the principal 
business. transacted by the editors at the 
executive session. ‘ 
Henry ‘Suzzallo, presidett of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, welcomed the. ed- 


itors at the annual smoker. Roy'A. Me- 
pope Tacoma News-Tribune, and John 
Reid, University District Herald, Se- 


sells sere other speakers. 

‘Farm news may be divided ‘ation two 
classes, the kind that is constructive and 
the kind that is destructive,’ said Fred 
Graham, agricultural development agent, 
Great Northern Railway, Seattle, in 


opening the Friday me session. 
Clarence Ellington, editor, Chehalis Bee- 
Nugget, told the editors ce he consid- 


ered farm news to be, 
wide range of topics 
be included: under the heading of farm 
news. Elgar A. Brown, associate editor, 
Auburn Globe-Republican, described the 
most approved ways of dressing the pa- 
per. 

Other speakers at the sessions includ- 
ed: C. C. Rosewater, publisher, Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer ; Junius B. Wood, spe- 
cial correspondent of the Chicago Rea 
in the Far East; M. Lyle Spencer, direc- 
tor of the University of Washington 
School of Journalism; Henry Fowler, 
editor, Bend (Ore.) Bulletin; Richard 
P. Milne, Condon-Milne Advertising 
Agency, Seattle and Tacoma. 

Paul Cowles of the Associated Press 
spoke on Friday on “Covering the Pacific 
Coast for the World.” 

A budget of $5,000 was drawn tp and 


and related the 
which might well 


set aside to carry on the business ‘of the 

association for the ensuing year at an 

executive session of the editorial body. 
The meeting was brought to a close 


Saturday night with a banquet given by 
the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, at- 
tended by 400 persons including the ed- 


itors and their wives, city and state offi- 
cials. Governor Louis F, Hart was the 
chief speaker; Others on the ‘program 
were: E. L. Skeel, attorney for’ the 
Washington Press Association; Chapin 


D. Foster, 
and editor, 


president of the association 
Grandview Herald; A. R. 
Gardner, editor, Kennewick Courier- 
Reporter; and David Whitcomb, presi- 
dent, Seattle Chamber of Commerce 


N. Y. Star Fails to Appear 

New York Star, 

afternoon newspaper 

publication March 23, failed to appear. A. 

L. Basner, who commenced the project, 
could not be located. 


an evening Sunday 
scheduled to begin 
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ADVERTISERS AGREE TO 
ABOLISH SIGNS 


Fifteen Large Concerns Decide to 
Tear Down Billboards Following 
Campaign by. Women 
Beauty Lovers 


Scenery, it seems, will) soon emerge 
from behind billboards, and beauty 
lovers will be allowed a peep at nature. 

The Standard Oil Company of New 
York this week announced it would re- 
move objectionable signs and would here- 
after confine itself to boards at garages 
and service stations. 

On top of this announcement came 
word from Mrs. W. L. Lawton, Chair- 
man of the National Committee for Re- 
striction of Outdoor Advertising, that 
14 other large national advertisers had 
pledged themselves to abolish highway 
billboards. 

Increased newspaper advertising may 
be expected, according to these indica- 
tions. 

Herbert L. Pratt, president of the 
Standard Oil Company of New York, 
said all objectionable highway billboards 
would be removed with 18 months when 
the last contract had expired. 

“Tt is the desire of the management 
of this company to co-operate in every 
way with the various civic organizations 
and women’s clubs in its territory which 
are seeking to improve the natural beauty 
of the highways.” the formal statement 
Pratt issued to the New York press 
read. 

The list furnished by Mrs. Lawton 
f other national advertisers joining the 
movement follows: 

Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Company, Washburn- 
Crosby Company, Standard Oil Company 
of California, Champion Spark Plug 
Company, B. F. (Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany, Sun Oil Company, Hood Rubber 
Company, Ajax Rubber Company, Ward 
Baking Company, Dodge Brothers, Gulf 
Refining Company, the Fleischmann 
Company, yeast. The Texas Company 
had given partial endorsement of the 
committee’s proposal to restrict signs, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Lawton. 

Ernest Hopkinson, Vice-President of 
the United States Tire Company, said 
the action of the Standard Oil Company 
might prove to be “a good lead’ in 
crystallizing national advertising senti- 
ment along the same line. His own 
corporation had not yet taken up the 
matter, he said. The American Tobacco 
Company is opposed to the idea, said 
George W. Hill, vice-president. 


BAILEY LEAVES HOUSTON POST 


Resigns After 20 Years’ Service As 
Chief Editorial Writer 


George M. Bailey, for 20 years chief 
editorial writer on the Houston Post, 
has resigned and is taking a month’s rest 
at Marlin, Tex., preliminary to returning 
to the newspaper business with another 
publication. 

The rumor is that he will become con- 
nected with the Houston Dispatch, new 
morning paper. 

Bailey entered the newspaper business 
in Texas in 1881 at Colorado, then a 
frontier cattlemen’s settlement, remaining 
there as editor of a paper for 6 years. 
Afterwards, he was city editor, legislative 
correspondent, editorial writer and finally 
Washington correspondent of the Dallas 
News. From the latter position, he went 
to the Post as chief editorial writer. 

At the present time, Bailey is collecting 
data for a history of the life of James 
Stephens Hogg. 


Ad Workers Hold Joint Dinner 


Members of the New York Council 
of the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies and the Six Point League 
held a joint dinner at the Hotel Commo- 
dore, March 24, with Collin Armstrong, 
chairman of the joint committee of both 
associations presiding. William A. 
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ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK 


Drawn for Epitor & PuBLIsHER 


By GAAR WILLIAMS 


He Manufactures Laughs for Chicago Tribune Readers 
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“Wotta Life, Wotta Life” 


Williams boasts that he was 
in Indiana, just four squares 
north of Main Street, in the days when 
ie ewachse esitelol 
fashionable to be 
born at home, in- 
stead of some 
nifty hospital, and 
the male parent 
ran for a doctor 
instead of calling 
a taxi. 

Through the 
efforts of a dozen 
or so underpaid 
teachers and two 
hopeful parents I 
was finally 
equipped with 
some “education,” 
he says. 

“At some time before this period some- 
body must have given me a pencil to play 
with; and upon inspecting the result on 
the pantry wall relatives started the re- 


GaaR WILLIAMS 


port that I had ‘talent.’ I believed it 
myself for some years. 

“The height of my glory was reached 
as staff artist of the high school paper. 
Since then my work has been for a living 
and gas for the car. 

“My ‘talent’ was adjusted, tuned up 
and sharpened at the Cincinnati Academy 
of Fine Arts and the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute, and shortly afterward I laid aside 
my ideas of being top-notch illustrator or 
mural painter and joined the art force of 
the Chicago Daily News. 

“In 1908 I was called back to Indiana 
to help the Indianapolis News sway public 
opinion. I, of course, always try to be 
modest about my political cartoons, but 
everybody knows that Indiana politics 
certainly did sway during my twelve 
years there. ; 

“Late in 1921 the Chicago Tribune and 
the Daily News of New York, asked me 
to come back to Chicago. The Chicago 
Tribune almost immediately started a 
new building.” 


Thomson, director of the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising of the A. N. P. A. made a brief 
talk on the efficiency of newspaper ad- 
vertising. Stanley Resor, president of 
the A. A. A. A. and president of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, also 
spoke. A trio from Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, ‘Spencer Vanderbilt, Joseph A1- 
ger, and Anne Harrison, gave a clever 
skit, “A Beggar On Roller Skates” and 
a number of songs. 


Publisher’s Wife Loses at Polls 


Genevieve Clark Thomson, wife of 
James M. Thomson, publisher of the New 
Orleans Item, was defeated March 25, 
in the special Louisiana primary for the 
seat in the House of Representatives va- 
cant through the recent death of Con- 
gressman H. ,Garland Dupre. Mrs. 


Thomson is a daughter of the late Champ 
Clark. 


DAILY’S COSTS TOP $9,000,000 


Chicago Daily News Spent $4,000,000 
for Paper Alone in 1923 


Cost of producing the Chicago Daily 
News in 1923 ran far in excess of $9,- 
000,000, the News declared in an editorial 
commenting on the purchase of the New 
York Herald by the New York Tribune. 
The Daily News spent nearly $4,000,000 
for white paper alone. 

Sale of the paper—from 36 to 56 
pages a day—to its readers brought a 
revenue of less than $2,000,000, and the 
remaining millions. needed to produce the 
paper came from the advertisers, the 
editorial pointed out. 


TANGLE FOR EDITORS 


Second Class Increases Certain if 
Higher Wages Are Granted 

He Tells 

Paper Men 


Business 


Wasuinecton, D. C., March! 25.—Two 
score executives of business and trade 
publications attending the spring Edi- 
torial Conference of Business Paper Edi- 
tors in Washington this week were told 
by Postmaster General New that the pro- 
posed $150,000,000 salary increase for 
postal employees means either a complete 
revision of the national budget, or a sharp 
increase in postal rates on second, third 
and fourth class matter. 

The postal chief reiterated his state- 
ments made last week to Wallace Odell, 
president of the N. E. A. and A. ©, 
Pearson, national chairman of the Ameri- 
can Publishers’ Conference. 

“I am not saying whether there should 
be a reduction in taxes or anything of 
the kind,” said Mr. New, “I am merely 
trying to give you editors the facts in 
this situation. The $150,000,000 increase 
will upset every calculation of the bud- 
get. It will make necessary a complete 
revision of the whole budget and it is a 
very serious matter. The Kelly-Edge 
bill calls for an initial appropriation of 
$123,000,000, and within a few years it 
will mean $150,000,000.” 

All the experts in the department, Mr. 
New said, know that practical increases 
in parcel post rates cannot raise the reve- 
nue, or anywhere near the amount re- 
quired to meet the proposed pay advance, 
and for that reason other classes of mail, 
with the exception of first class, will have 
to bear the ‘burden, unless Congress de- 
sides to increase the existing deficit six 
times. An increase in present rates on 
first class matter appeared impractical, 
the Postmaster General explained, point- 
ing out the 3-cent letter rate was the first 
war-tax to be repealed. 

The editors came to Washington for-a 
two day conference. In the course of 
their proceedings they heard two other 
cabinet officers, Secretaries Hoover and 
Wallace, and Dwight Davis, assistant sec- 
retary of war, several army officers con- 
cerned with the relations of industry to 
war plans; George H. Carter,’ public 
printer; ‘Col. W. B. Greely, chief of the 
forestry service, and Thomas H. Mc- 
Donald, head of the bureau of public 
roads. 

Postmaster General New spoke at the 
final gathering. 


S. N. P. A. BACK AT ASHEVILLE 


Convention Scheduled for Grove Park 
Inn, June 30-July 2 


Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation will return to the Grove Park Inn, 
Asheville, N. C., for its 1924 convention, 

which will be 
held June 30, 
July) vand) 23 
President A. G. 
Newmyer, New 
Orleans Item, an- 
nounced this 
week, 

Last year, for 
the first time in 
almost a decade, 
the association 
moved its annual 
meeting from the 
(Grove Park Inn 
to the Greenbrier 
at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., 
in response to a feeling of many members 
that the change of scene would prove 
popular. Attendance at the West Vir- 
ginia convention was slightly below the 
Asheville average, however, due to lack 
of easy railroad connections with many 
points in the South. Although other con- 
ditions were satisfactory at White Sul- 
phur, the opinion was generally expressed 
at the close of the 1923 convention that 
a return to the old meeting grounds 
would serve the best interests of Southern 
publishers, : 


A. G. NEwMYER 
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CHAPTER ONE 
Early Career of Bennett, the Elder 


N event fraught with great future significance to the journalistic 

world was the birth of James Gordon Bennett, Sr. at Old Town, 

later known as New Mill, (Keith), Banffshire, Scotland, on Sep- 
tember 1, 1795. The stormy petrel on the sea of journalism came from 
sturdy old stock. In a statement made by him he traced his ancestry 
back for over one thousand years to the wild tribe that then inhabited 
the region now known as Saxony in Germany. 

Mr. Bennett’s own facetious description of his progenitors is here 
reproduced, and it is understood was written by him as a jocular reply, 
to some references to his alleged obscure origin. After stating that his 


In the case of James, it was with a view of preparing to enter the 
priesthood. He pursued his studies for three years, acquiring a thor- 
ough knowledge of the theology, liturgical and ceremonial forms of the 
Catholic religion, when, suddenly, to the keen disappointment of his 
parents and the seminary’s faculty, he changed his mind and left the 
institution. He was pronounced brilliant as a student, enthusiastic and 
ambitious to excel, while his habits were good, and he led a most 
exemplary life while at Aberdeen. In commenting on his student life 
he said: 

“At a Catholic seminary which I attended when a youth, situated 
on the banks of the Dee, our teachers mixed in all our sports—took part 
in every play—and would go down with us to the river, undress like 
the boys, plunge into the clear water and swim with us. In music, 


family’s original name was Benoit and that it once lived at Tankerville, 
on the Seine River, about sixty 
miles from Havre, where its mem- 
bers were among the followers of 
the house of Gordon, who eventually 
removed to the north of Scotland, 
Mr. Bennett went on to Say: 
“Every record of the Benoits 
was lost in a great flood, previous to 
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playing, dancing, swimming, ete., 


FACSIMILE OF FIRST HERALD 


HERALD. 
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the year of Our Lord, 896, when 
they were a little band of freeboot- 
ers in Saxony. I have no doubt they 
robbed and plundered a good deal 
and very likely looted hen-roosts or 
anything that came in their way. 
They emigrated to France and 
lived on the banks of the Loire 
River for several hundred years. 
When William the Conqueror went 
to England, they were always ready 
for a fight and crossed the seas. 
The Earl of Tankerville is a Ben- 
nett and sprang from the lucky 
side of the race. Another branch 
went to Scotland with an ancestor 
of the present Duke of Gordon 
(1836), and all I believe were rob- 
bers on a great scale. Latterly, 
however, they became churchmen 
and never abandoned the good old 
Catholic Church till I became grace- 
less enough to set up for myself and 
slap the Pope and Bishop Dubois 
right and left. I have had bishops, 
priests, deacons, robbers and all 
sorts of people in my family, and 
what is more, we were bright in 
ideas and saucy enough in all con- 
science.” 

This clever, satirical skit went 
the rounds of the press of those 
days, and caused great amusement, 
while’ it effectually squelched any 
further inquiries as to Mr. Bennett’s 
origin. Works on heraldry trace the 
lineage of the Bennetts back to the 
old Benoit family of France, and 
much of his ability and vivacity can 
be attributed to his Gallic ancestors. 

At the time of his birth, the 
Rey. James Gordon was the minis- 
ter in the presbytery in which New Mill was located, and it is reasonable 
to suppose, states a reliable authority, “that he was named after that gen- 
tleman, who was a member of the famous family of Castle Gordon.” 

His parents were devout Catholics, living up to all the exacting 
requirements of their faith and bringing up young James and his 
brother Cosmo, with a thorough knowledge of the dogmas and doctrines 
of Catholicism as embodied in their catechism. Meanwhile the brothers 
attended school, securing a good primary education and enabling them 
later to enter a Catholic seminary located at Aberdeen. 
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This facsimile comes from the 
1835, “Vol. 1, No. 1,’’ price ‘‘one cent.’’ 
ously, there was no news on page one, but 


Bennett started a serial story in this issue, but abandoned 


story was vulgar it ‘‘more properly belonged 
un,’”’ 


our teachers mingled with us just 
like brothers, on a footing of per- 
fect equality. Oh! those happy, 
happy days!” 

Young Bennett was an om- 
nivorous reader and eagerly perused 
Byron’s. poems and Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels, at that time fresh 
from the press. He cherished am- 
bitions of becoming a poet and 
writer of fiction, and later did some 
very creditable work in the former 
line. 

About this time he heard sev- 
eral sermons preached by the Rev. 
Dr. Chalmers, which left a deep im- 
pression on his mind and led to the 
development of that spirit of inde- 
pendence which’ characterized his 
later career. No doubt also, the 
clergyman’s views of religious free- 
dom made a great impression on 
young Bennett, for he later termed 
himself ‘‘a liberal. Catholic ;”’—‘‘just 
believing as much of the Church’s 
mysteries and dogmas as | deem 
compatible with the Scriptures and 
common sense, and tolerating the 
form and ceremony of worship as 
a mere matter of taste, in no way 
essential to Christian belief.” 

Shortly after reading Benjamin 
Franklin’s’ Autobiography, he de- 
cided to emigrate to America. It 
was as he said, “an act of impulse,” 
and away he went from Glasgow 
bound for Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
with only $25 in his pocket. It 
was a double blow to his affection- 
ate parents as he afterwards ad- 
mitted—breaking away from the 
Catholic Church, followed by his 
sudden departure from the land of 
his birth. 

He found rather an ‘‘uncongen- 
ial atmosphere” in Halifax, and his 
efforts to secure pupils to whom to 
teach bookkeeping met with little 
success. In fact his principal pupil, 
the son of a poor widow, made 


such little progress, that when the 


time came for her to pay his tuition fee of $10, she confided to Bennett 


her belief that her son had not got a proper return for the money, 


Mr. 


Bennett, though he could ill afford it, handed back the sum, and in a 
disgusted frame of mind, found a schooner that would take him to 


Portland, Me. 


He stayed there only long enough to get passage to 


Boston, where he landed practically penniless. 
Without money and having no friends he wandered aimlessly about 


the streets for two days, hungry, tired and wretched. 


On the third 


morning, however as luck would have it, he spied something shining 


een 


him from greater failures. 
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in the mud;-it was.a York shilling’*(12%4 cents) with which he got. 
tr 2 e . * , . “20 } 
something to eat, and invigorated and inspired with fresh confidence, he 
tipped for a job and was engaged as a salesman in Wells & Lilly’s 
eeticee The proprietors, noticing his superior qualifications and 
god education, shortly after made him a proof reader in their publishing 
house. He faithfully discharged his duties and remained with the 
firm until it failed in 1822, when he went to: New: York. 
; His life in Boston was otherwise uneventful; he was studious and 
Arote some poetry that was creditable, and one of the verses that 
appeared in print is as follows: 

“The fires ; ; 

Of sweet domestic bliss are burning bright 

The despot dares not touch them. The lofty hall 

Where freedom oft with legislation meets, 

To measure justice out, high over all 

Is seen; and here and there the busy streets, 

Peopled with myriads, arrest the passer by 

These are thy blessings, Blue-eyed Liberty.” 


On arriving in New York, Mr. Bennett tried to secure work as a 
reporter, but met with indifferent success; the pay was wretchedly 
small, while-he was considered ‘‘a greenhorn,” unacquainted locally and 
sadly lacking in journalistic experience. . Mr. Bennett admitted that at 
this time he was thoroughly discouraged, but as in Boston, good luck 
came: to his aid, for he accidentally met A. S. Willington, proprietor of 
the: Charleston (S. C.) Courier and was engaged as a general writer and 
a translator of articles from the Spanish-American press. 

His residence in the South proved of great value to him later, 
while in his employer he had one of the most progressive newspaper 
publishers-of the period. 


: Returning to New York in 1823, Mr. Bennett still had the ambition 
to try other lines of effort than journalism. The meagre rewards for 
the reporters of those days were very discouraging; so he turned his 
attention to the educational field and tried to start an “English Classical 
and !/Mathematical School,” but the proposed institution was never 
opened. Then as a close student of business and finance, Mr. Bennett 
lectured in the vestry of the old Dutch Church in Ann street on political 
economy, but with little pecuniary success. 

Providence was effectually hedging him off from any occupation 
except journalism, for after the failure of his schemes to earn a living 
by school-teaching or lecturing, he was -thankful to get work as a 
reporter, and as early as 1824 became a contributor to the National 
Advocate. 

At this time journalism in New York had reached its lowest ebb. 
The newspapers were “dry as dust,” filling their columns with dreary 
political editorials and essays of a character to repel the average reader, 
and as Mr. Bennett later wittily observed: 


“The advertisements in those days were much more readable than 


the. news matter.” : 
CHAPTER TWO 


Bennett Lays the Foundation of Success 


rPXHE year 1825 was an eventful one for Mr. Bennett. He stood on 
the threshold of his wonderful career, leaving an unsuccessful past 
record behind him as, fired with grim determination, he began to 
fight-his way upward in his chosen calling, 

In 1825 he became connected with the New York Sunday Courier, 
an obscure journal, published by John Tryon. The paper was strug- 
gling for existence, and the proprietor could afford to pay but a very 
small salary to young Bennett. His reputation as a forceful writer, with 
a ‘piquant original style, led Mr. Tryon to utilize his services in the hope 
that he might retrieve the paper’s fortunes. 

Mr. Bennett eagerly undertook the task set for him, but the Courier 
kept on losing money rapidly, and finally discouraged and disgusted, Mr. 
Tryon offered to sell out to Mr. Bennett. The latter, hopeful that as 


proprietor he might achieve success, agreed to buy the Courier and its 


plant. But he had no money. Mr. Tryon was so anxious to sell 
however that he fixed a very low price and accepted Mr. Bennett’s notes 
in payment. With characteristic pluck and energy, the young journalist 
set about the impossible task of saving the dying journal, without money 
or influential friends. In a few weeks he had to suspend publication, 
with a load of debt burdening him. 


“For once I was thoroughly discouraged,” wrote Mr. Bennett to a 
friend. Tryon, however, took pity on him and cancelled the notes. 
It was a bitter experience, but taught him caution and probably saved 
He then entered the field as a reporter for 
Various newspapers and finally became a regular contributor to the 
National Advocate, a paper of some repute as a champion of the people’s 
rights. 


In a series of articles he fearlessly attacked the notorious stock 


swindlers of that day, causing its circulation to jump rapidly. He kept 
uD. a vigorous fight on the speculators until a great financial panic 


ensued. 


By this time Mr. Bennett had become widely known in newspaper 
circles and secttfed assignments from such an influential daily as the 
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New York Enquirer. As a political writer he was making a fine reputa- 
tion, when the National Advocate’s stipport of John Quincy Adams 
was so distasteful to him that he promptly resigned, as he himself said, 
“without thought for tomorrow.” 


Among those who had watched with keen interest the rise of the 
young Scotch reporter, was Mordecai M. Noah, proprietor of the 
New York Enquirer. Mr. Bennett’s characteristic fearlessness in attack- 
ing what he considered were the public evils of the day and his thorough 
study of all angles of a subject before writing upon it gave his articles 
additional weight. Mr. Noah himself possessed very little editorial 
initiative, with the result that the Enquirer many times had failed to 
discuss important topics when comment was to have been expected. 


So when W. G. Graham, his “handy man” and all around writer, 
fell in a duel in Hoboken, Mr. Noah decided to install Bennett in his 
place, and the result was very beneficial to the paper. Soon after, the 
Enquirer needing a skilled correspondent in Washington, Mr.. Bennett 
was sent to the capital and wrote a series of bright, breezy letters that 
not only lifted the Enquirer’s circulation, but gave it a national 
reputation. 


By the end of the year 1827 he had become widely known in 
journalistic circles and had roused the envy of less brilliant writers, 
who made him a target for attacks as a foreigner. He was always 
ready with a good natured paragraph in reply that turned the laugh upon 
them. 


While in Washington, Mr. Bennett made a close study of national 
politics, and devoted much of his spare time to reading in the Congres- 
sional Library and to the securing of invaluable data for future use. So 
indefatigable was he in this work of preparation for the future, that he 
injured his eyes by night study and was vulgarly termed “squint-eyed.” 
His reply to the jeers of his opponents was: “Thank Heaven I am not 
like many of my antagonists, squint-hearted.’” 

In that year Mr. Bennett became a member of the Tammany 
Society and ably supported its Democratic policies with his pen. 


In 1828 he warmly championed Andrew Jackson for President, and 
at that time as a contemporaneous writer observed: “commanded the 
respect and attention of men in the highest positions, not less by his 
amiability and urbanity of character than by his strict habits of business 
and the avoidance of those indulgences which have so often proved the 
ruin of literary men.”’ 


On his return to New York after the session of Congress, Mr. 
Noah made him associate editor of the Enquirer, empowered with wide 
latitude as to choice of subjects and methods of editorially treating them. 
Mr. Bennett ably reported the inauguration of President Jackson in 
1829, whose election he had vigorously supported both editorially and 
as a correspondent. 


At this time the Courier and the Enquirer were the two leading 
rivals in the New York newspaper field, and it occurred to Mr. Bennett 
that it would be mutually profitable for the two papers to amalgamate. 
He suggested it to Mr. James Watson Webb, editor and part owner of 
the Courier. Negotiations were opened by him with Mr. Noah, with 
the result that the two papers were united under the title of the New 
York Courier and Enquirer in May, 1829, with the best of results both 
as to increased influence and prosperity. 

Mr. Bennett at this time while ‘active in politics, continued his 
editorial connection with the paper and did much able work. He wrote 
many ingenious and amusing articles which gave tone and character to 
the Courier and Enquirer, and did all this for a meagre salary, “not as 
much as an ordinary mechanic received.” 

Though he had little or no capital he still cherished the ambition to 
found a newspaper of his own, hoping to interest Democratic statesmen 
in the financing of the project, but secured no tangible support. His 
pen practically shaped the policies of the great Courier and Enquirer 
and in 1830-31 he attacked the so-called Agrarian party, brought it into 
ridicule and also fought the Anti-Masonic movement. He likewise led 
in the attacks on the charter of the United States Bank and in many 
other ways had free discretion as leader writer. : 

In 1831, Mr. Noah bought Daniel Tylee’s interest in the Courier 
and Enquirer, ostensibly for himself but in reality for Silas Burroughs, 
a wealthy banker and an ardent supporter of the United States Bank 
policy. It came as a great shock to Mr. Bennett when he was forced to 
cease writing against the Bank, and as he intimated to a near friend, 
“for once in my life I was muzzled.” He deemed it expedient, however, 
to remain on the staff and, in 1832, as one of its editors, represented the 
Courier and Enquirer at Washington. His influence as a political writer 
was great at this time, and the election of William M. Marcy as 
Governor of New York was largely due to his support. 

In 1832 Mr. Noah sold his interest ‘in-the Courier and Enquirer, 
and the sole control of the paper passed into the hands of James Watson 
Webb, a totally different type of man from Noah, whose easy-going 
methods had given Mr. Bennett in the past almost full editorial control. 
Mr. Webb’s views and policies soon clashed with those of Bennett, who 
“gladly resigned,” terming Webb’s sudden changes in the politics of the 
paper as “‘clever political somersets.” 

[Continued next week] wom 
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U. S. LONDON DELEGATION. NEARS 2,000 LIMIT 


Rejections Inevitable, New York Headquarters State, As Reservations Mount—All But 5 States 
Sending Delegates—Women Respond—lInternational Aspect Assured 


SKED by Great Britain to limit the 

number of American delegates to the 
1924 London advertising convention, A. 
A. C. W. headquarters in New York an- 
nounced this week the lid is being 
clamped down. Many rejections appear 
inevitable. 

When the international conclave opens 
at Wembley, July 13, 2,000 Americans 
will be represented, association officials 
declared. 

British advertising men, headed by C. 
Harold Vernon, chairman of District 14, 
recently requested New York headquar- 
ters to keep American representation 
within 1,500, ‘A compromise has been 
reached since, and the number of dele- 
gates leaving this country for England 
next July will be held to 2,000, it was 
authoritatively stated. 

Horace Imber, chairman of the Eng- 
lish accommodations committee, has re- 
signed, and hotel reservations for the 
American delegates are now being han- 
died from New York. Great Britain ob- 
tained accommodations for only 1,500. 

New York, through the American Ex- 
press Company, to which concern A. A. 
C. W. turned over the problem, is now 
seeking to find rooms for the remaining 
500 expected to attend. When this is 
accomplished, possibly within a week or 
10 days, rooms in London hotels will be 
assigned America’s advertising represent- 
atives. 

The 1,500 room reservations, already 
certain, have been made in 20 exclusive 
West End London hotels. As listed at 
A. A. C. W. headquarters, they are: 
The Savoy, Strand Palace, Regent 
Palace, Paddington, Belgravia, Russell, 
Great Central, Piccadilly, Midland Grand, 
Hyde Park, Waldorf, Golden Cross, 
Metropole, Victoria, Grosvenor, Grand, 
Cecil, Imperial, Euston, and Charing 
Cross. 

A. A. C. W. headquarters has definitely 
arranged steamer transportation for 1,200 
Americans to sail from New_York, it 
was announced this week. Boston is 
sending 250 delegates from its own port, 
100 are expected to sail from Houston, 
Texas, and St. Louis is sending 150 sepa- 
rately. Applications are on hand for al- 
most all of the remaining 300 to make up 
the 2,000 quota. 

All over the country enthusiasm is re- 
ported at its height. Every state in the 
union except Montana, Nevada, Wyo- 
ming, Arizona, and New Mexico will 
have a “native son” in London, when con- 
vention sessions open. The geographic 
distribution of delegates to the meet will 
also show representation from New Zea- 
land, Australia, Hawaii, Canada, Cuba, 
China, and South Africa, according to 
the list on file at A. A. C. W. head- 
quarters. 


Andrew Milne, of London, convention 
secretary, in a letter received this week 
by Carl Hunt, the association’s manager 
in New York, reports a special overseas 
committee, has been set up to keep in 
touch with Continental countries and 
British colonies. 

“On-to-Britain” committees have been 
appointed in Paris, 3russels, Rotterdam, 
Stockholm, Milan, Barcelona, and Turin, 
Milne wrote. Every indication assures 
an international gathering in every sense 
of the word. 

Scanning the passenger lists of the 
S. S. Republic and the S. S. Lancastria, 
official convention liners, it is interesting 
to note that of the 1,200 now signed to 
sail from New York more than 40 per 
cent are women. It is evident that 7 
out of every 10 of the advertising dele- 
gates are taking along their wives. 

Then, too, women’s advertising clubs 
have responded to the convention call 
with unexpected zeal. This is said to be 
due largely to the efforts of Miss 
Katherine H. Mahool, of Baltimore, who 
represents women’s clubs on FN Oso wy Oe 
W.’s executive committee. 


Results of a mail campaign conducted 
by Miss Mahool are seen in the fact that 


12 women’s clubs are strongly repre- 
sented. 
These are: League of Advertising 


Women, New York; Women’s Advertis- 
ing Club of Los Angeles; Women’s Ad- 
vertising Club of Chicago; Advertising 
Women’s Club of Boston; Women’s Ad- 
vertising Club of Baltimore; Women’s 
Advertising Club of St. Louis; Women’s 
Advertising Club of Cleveland ; Women’s 
Advertising Club of Kansas City; Phila- 
delphia’s Club of Advertising Women, 
Women’s Advertising Club of Provi- 
dence; Women’s Advertising Club of 
Seattle; Women’s Advertising Club of 
Milwaukee. 

Headed by H. H. Charles, president of 
the Advertising Club of New York, 200 
members of New York’s Ad-Row will 
take the London trip. This is the largest 
group delegation so far recorded. 

The movement to send representatives 
of the Junior Advertising Club of New 
York to the convention, originated by 
William H. Rankin, is gaining headway. 
Rankin sought 100 sponsors giving $15 
each to raise funds to send 3 young men 
overseas. Early this week Rankin told 
Eprror & PusiisHER he had received re- 
sponses from 69 prominent advertising 
and newspaper men asked to subscribe. 
By March 31, he said he expected the 
fund would be oversubscribed. 

John Cheshire, advertising director of 
Lever Brothers, Ltd., and chairman of 
the convention finance committee, Lon- 
don, cabled his endorsement of the move- 
ment as follows: 

“Gladly accept invitation to become one 


Now Japan is learning golf, R, Akaheshi, 


receiving the reward of his skill from Frank Presbrey, 


of hundred sponsors for three members 
Junior Advertising Club attend London 
convention. Will extend them freedom 
of city. Their attendance will be one of 
finest features of entire convention. We 
must prepare for advertising men of fu- 
ture by educating them now. This plan 
will serve as inspiration to all young men. 
Congratulations.” 

New York golf enthusiasts are closely 
scanning the names of those signed up 
for London for the purpose of picking 
a golf team to represent advertising men 
of the United States in the team match 
proposed to be held at St. Andrews 
against picked representatives of the pro- 
fession in Britain. John I. Wheaton is 
chairman of the New York golf com- 
mittee. 

Approximately 125 members of the 
Poor Richard Club of Philadelphia have 
booked passage, according to J. Thomas 
Dale, secretary of the club. 

The official starting date from Phila- 
delphia will be July 2, when a special 
train will leaye for New York, , where 
the delegation will embark. A number 
of Poor Richards will accompany the 
overseas delegation to New York to bid 
them au revoir at the pier. 

The London program of the Poor 
Richard Club is as yet incomplete, al- 
though the “On-to-Britain” committee, 
headed by Norbert Considine, is working 
overtime to arrange matters in the British 
capital. It is believed one of the high 
lights of the London visit will be a Poor 
Richard Pilgrimage to Eaton, the an- 
cestral home of Benjamin Franklin. 

W. S. Patton, president of the Houston 
(Tex.) Advertising Club, and chairman 


first of his race to win an American tournament, 
dean of American advertising golfers, 
at Pinehurst, N. C., last week. 


of the “On-to-Britain” committee of that 
city, announces he expects at least 100 
members in the Houston delegation. 

Houston delegates hope to bring the 
1925 convention to their city, and, ac- 
cording to present indications, have a 
clear field. 

Tim Thrift, chairman of the “Cleve- 
land 1925 Committee,’ has announced 
that Cleveland has definitely dropped out 
of the 1925 competition and plans to con- 
centrate to bring the 1926 meet there. 

John Boalman, manufacturing chemist, 
and delegate of the San Francisco Ad- 
vertising Club to the London conyention, 
has left for New York, where he will 
stay until he crosses the Atlantic. 

The San Francisco Club will send 21 
representatives. 

Other cities with large group delega- 
tions include: Chicago, 125; Boston and 
New England, 246; St. Louis, 150; De- 
troit, 60; Los Angeles, 65; Indianapolis, 
15: Kansas City, 40; Portland, Me., 6; 
Pittsburgh, 11; Scranton, 12; Spokane, 
6: Seattle, 10, and Portland, Ore., 10. 
Canada, with 2 clubs affiliated with the 
A. A. C. W., is sending a delegation of 
50. One man will take the trip all the 
way from Honolulu. He is George Mel- 


len, secretary of the local advertising 
club. 
Meanwhile, advices received in New 


York from London show that British ad- 
vertising men are efficiently laying plans 
to receive convention visitors. 

John Cheshire, finance committee chair- 
man, has announced that the total funds 
promised already exceed £28,000. It is 
expected the amount will be increased to 
£50,000. 

Skeleton plans for entertainment of the 
delegates so far arranged include the for- 
mation of local entertainment’ commit- 
tees in the chief manufacturing cities and 
seaside resorts. 

Messrs. Cadbury, the chocolate manu- 
facturers at Bourneville, have invited 250 
delegates to visit their works, where they 
will be entertained at tea, probably July 
22. The corporation at Brighton, the 
seaside resort 50 miles from London, is 
to receive 250 delegates and show them 
around the city by automobile. In the 
evening they will be given a civic banquet 
in the old banqueting rooms of George 
IV. They will spend the night at leading 
hotels, returning to London at mid-day 
the next day. 

The city of Leeds intends to link up a 
shopping and welcome week with the visit 
of 100 delegates, who will also visit Shef- 
field, Bradford, and Hull. 

The Leicester Chamber of Commerce 
has also promised to entertain 100 dele- 
gates and other towns which contemplate 
entertaining the visitors are Liverpool, 
Margate, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
and Northampton. 

In regard to these post-convention 
tours, the convention secretary wrote to 
New York headquarters of the A. A. 
C. W. as follows: 

“Ror the week following the conven- 
tion—that is up to about July 24 or 26— 
we shall hope to spend the time taking 
your delegates to the various cities 
throughout the British Isles, in order 
that you may see and inspect British in- 
dustries and historic sights. We are hop- 
ing that your delegates will not make 
arrangements for private tours until af- 
ter July 23 or 24. 

“Arrangements are being discussed 
with the Advertising Club of Ulster for 
a yisit of a number of delegates to that 
city. This invitation has the backing of 
the government of northern [reland and 
most of the leading business organiza- 
tions of London.” 

Work of the American program com- 
mittee, of which Harry Tipper, of the 
Class Journal Company, is chairman, is 
being held up pending completion of ar- 
rangements by the British committee. 
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WHEN the Republican National Com- 

mittee desires to issue a public 
statement concerning political affairs, it 
may do so by notifying the Washington 
correspondents who represent the news- 
paper press of this country. If the state- 
ment is important, these correspondents 
will see to it that it reaches the public. 
It will be handled as an utterance of the 
Republican National Committee. Re- 
sponsibility for the statements made rests 
upon the Republican National Commit- 
tee, not the newspaper publishing it. 

During the week we have seen two 
sensational statements issued by the Re- 
publican National Committee, attacking 
the Walsh and Wheeler special commit- 
tees, now stirring the political fat-frying 
kettles as never before in American his- 
tory. 

These statements were issued by the 
press agents of the Republican National 
Committee, not as the frank utterances 
of that partisan body, but, if you please, 
as if they represented the independent 
findings of newspaper correspondents. 

Epitor & PuBLisHER has in its pos- 
session two proof sheets, as issued by 
the committee’s publicity men. One is 
labeled “The Senate’s Rogues Galleries,” 
and the subject matter is an editorial at- 
tack upon the work of both Walsh and 
Wheeler committees, an impeachment of 
the credibility of witnesses, and a defense 
of Attorney General Daugherty. 

The following. quotation indicates the 
character of the matter: “If the inno- 
vation of proving honest men and public 
officials guilty of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors by introducing testimony of 
convicts and ex-convicts, crooks, forgers, 
bribe-takers, murderers, train robbers 
and other criminals is to be followed, 
then there is no end in sight of the pres- 
ent investigations until all the inmates of 
our penitentiaries have been put on the 
stand.” 


The 


second “hand-out” is headed, 


“What Everybody Should Know About 
Senator Wheeler and His Montana 
Gang,” and is a fierce personal assault, 


on the ground that the Montana Senator 
is backed by criminal anarchists and 
Russian reds. 

No newspaper man objects to these 
Statements, if and when they are plainly 
issued by the Republican National Com- 
mittee, that body accepting before the 
public full responsibility for the utter- 
ances, which may be true or false. 

There is great objection (and Wash- 
ington correspondents are calling the 
matter to the attention of Eprtor & Pur- 
LISHER) to the unethical attempt on the 
part of the Republican National Com- 
mittee to make the newspapers accept 
vicarious responsibility for these sensa- 
tional unauthenticated denouncements. 

In the past the Democratic National 
Committee has also erred in the same 
direction, and what Eprror & PUBLISHER 
complains of in this article is meant for 
press agents in general. 

Attached. to the proof sheet handed out 
this week by the Republican National 
Committee we find the following: “Note 
to Editors—All_ papers may use this 
service in whole or part, without any 
credit. Papers are at liberty to use 
‘Special Correspondence,’ ‘From 
Washington Bureau,’ or any 
designation.” 

That bait we object to. 

It represents the pernicious philosophy 
of the average publicity agent. It in- 
variably has as its motive the placement 
of vicarious responsibility upon the news- 
paper for ptopaganda intended for an 
unsuspecting public. 

It is false and misleading, a violation 
ee every principle of honorable editor- 
ship. 


similar 


“Special correspondence,” forsooth! 
All papers “MAY,” if foolish enough, 
label these Savage outbursts of’ political 


Partisanship, as having come from their 
own Washington bureaus. 


POLITICAL PUBLICITY BAIT HAS HOOKS 
FOR NIBBLING CORRESPONDENTS 


By MARLEN PEW 


Editor & Publisher 


Perhaps some editor who has used the 
material may be in sympathy with the 
statements. That is his business. The 
statements made may be true. That is 
none of our business. But it is our busi- 
ness to denounce Republican National 
Committee’s press agent underlings who 
would make such editors responsible to 
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other Cut out the “old 
stuff” | 

The newspaper is no longer the door- 
mat of any political party! 

The average correspondent strives to 
render honest service to the average 
reader, who trusts him to see and hear 
and report faithfully concerning public 
affairs. It is dishonest to represent as 
“Special Correspondence” writing other 
than that of the accredited correspondent, 
and it is just plainly untrue that the 
stuff issued during the week by the Re- 
publican National Committee came “from 
the Washington Bureau,” of any news- 


campaigns, 


their readers for statements of alleged 


paper. 


SONGS OF THE CRAFT 


(Copyright, 1924, by Eptror & PustisHeEr) 
By Henry Edward Warmer 


THE DOG WATCH 


I am the Dog Watch! ... I 
Am the goat of the shop—that’s me! 
Re I sit and gaze at a vacant sky 
And listen to nothing going by 
Like the sound of a dead-calmed Sea! 
I play solitaire in the gray of dawn, 
Or sit at my desk and stare 
At a battered table that’s almost gone 
Or the legs of a busted chair! 


I am the guy that thinks 
While the crew’s in the bunks below! 
I have no use for the forty winks 
That I might snatch, while the other ginks 
Fiddle G with a big bass bow! 

I just hang on while the night drags sore, 
And growl when it drags too long, 
And wait for the women to mop the floor, 

Or the clang of the fire gong. 


I am a hyphen, stuck ° 
In the job of the stilly night; 
I'm the compound sign that gives a lift 
To the night crew gone or the morning shift, 
And I sit my assignment light! 
But some day, Buddy, there'll come a break, 
And Ill rush to the phones with glee 
And ring that bunch of snoozers awake 
And get my revyenge—THAT’S ME! 


I am the Dog Watch! . ... I 
Am the goat of the shop! . but say! 
There'll come a time as the nights drag by 
With the town burning down or a riot run high, 
When Ill drag that bunch from the hay! 


fact “which are totally uncheckable, ac- 
cording to newspaper ethical practice. 
This becomes more plain when tested 


A. N. P. A. BOARD MEETS 


Directors Consider Only Routine Af- 


in the concrete: Suppose, for instance : 
PPOSE, : fairs Month Before Convention 


that a willing newspaper should publish 
these two statements, labeled “Special 
Correspondence,” “From the Daily 
Blank’s Washington Bureau,” and should 
next day be summoned on libel charges, 
Would there be any dynamite in that 
situation for the editor? 

Are newspapers to be used to deceive 
their readers? 

“Special correspondence” from Wash- 
ington does not mean material handed 
out by the press agents of any political 
party, and “the Daily Blank’s Washing- 
ton Bureau” is an office rented by a news- 
paper for its representative, not the office 
of the Republican National Committee or 
the Democratic National Committee or 
any other political headquarters. 

Eprror & PUBLISHER, in the spirit of 
constructive criticism, calls to the atten- 
tion of the chairmen of the Republican 
and Democratic National Committees 
these flagrant abuses, with a request, 
which we believe represents the opinion 
of working newspaper men, that sub- 
ordinates or those responsible be cau- 
tioned against falling into the habits of 


Routine business occupied the directors 
of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association meeting at New York, 
March 28, a month before the annual 
convention of the Association. No 
matters of outstanding importance were 
considered, L. B. Palmer, manager of the 
Association, stated, the board giving its 
time chiefly to the organization’s “domes- 
tic affairs.” Those present included: 

President Paul Patterson, Baltimore 
Sun; vice-president, S. Thomason,. 
Chicago Tribune; C. H. Taylor, Boston 
Globe; E. H, Butler, Buffalo News; T. 
R. Williams, Pittsburgh Press: Howard 
Davis, New York Herald Tribune, and 
John Stewart Bryan, Richmond News- 
Leader. 


Paper to Celebrate 100th Anniversary 


Robert S. Lewis, editor and owner of 
the Woodville (Miss.) Republican, has 
announced that on July 19, next, he will 
issue a special 100th anniversary edition 
of the paper. 


MINSTREL OF THE PRESS 


BALTIMORE is famous, for many 

good reasons, good newspapers rank- 
ing near the top of the list. And there 
are more good newspaper men to the 
square foot in Baltimore than in most 
other towns on: the continent. For in- 
stance, Henry Edward Warner—he signs 
himself “Henry | Edward”—who has 
charge of the Baltimore Sun’s unique de- 
partment of carrier service. 

That_is a story in itself, but not just 
now. Henry Edward is a newspaper 
man from ’way back—was getting his 
pieces printed in the papers when some 
of the grown men who now distribute 
the Sun under his direction were little 
boys. He knows what makes newspapers 
and he has put his knowledge into verse 
that even discriminating people could call 
poetry without disturbance to their sense 
of values. It rings true, as you will 
agree when you read it weekly in Eprror 
& PusBiisHer, under the title “Songs of 
the Craft.” 


BERRY FOR VICE-PRESIDENT 


Says Labor Union Officials Unanimous 
for Him As Democratic Candidate 


Maj. George L. Berry, president of 
the Internation! Printing Pressmen’s & 
Assistants Union of North America, is 
a strong candi- 
date for the 
Democratic. vice- 
presidential nomi- 
nation, the New 
York American 
asserted under a 
five-column front 
page head March 
26. Calling the 
concerted «move- 


ment.one of 
Slade taieo mame 
wide ‘signi- 


ficance” in that 
it is believed to 
be founded on a 
welding of the 
ex-service men and labor men of the 
nation, the American connected it with 
the growth of the Labor Party in Great 
Britain. 

Maj. Berry is quoted by the American 
to the effect that written endorsements of 
his candidacy have been secured from 
every president and executive board 
member of all national labor unions and 
from .all members of the American 
Federation of Labor executive council. 
Fifty-seven Democratic newspaper pub- 
lishers and 43 owners of independent 
newspapers are said to be pledged to 
Major Berry’s support. Letters from 
ex-service men are said to total 15,200 
endorsements of the Berry boom. 

Speaking engagements have been 
scheduled for Major Berry in Cleveland 
March 28, and in Chicago March 31 and 
will be followed by a campaign in 
Western and Pacific Coast states. 


9,750,641,730 


Grorce L. Berry 


iDFthie newspapers sell 


copies on the 310 week days of the year. 
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Concentrated 
circulation 1S 


ey concentrated 
advertising Power 


The Detroit Sunday News Has It 


IRCULATION, home delivered in Detroit 

and suburbs, is the circulation that pro- 
duces results. It is here where access to stores 
and transportation is easy that your sales 
message means most. 


And it is here that The Detroit News has 
more than 240,000 of its total 300,000 circula- 
tion or 80%—almost as great in the Detroit 


8 Nets Milford 
trading territory, alone, as the second Sunday 


P>Brighton paper has in all. 


Is it any wonder, then, that the leading local 
merchants—those who know better than any- 
one else the relative value of newspaper adver- 
tising media choose The Detroit Sunday 


(Q Dexter 
News for the printing of their sales messages? 


They know the economy of concentrated 
advertising power. Both through special 
advertising tests and through the record of the 
cash register have they checked the superior 
power of Sunday News advertising. 


Ol mar 
ANN ARBOR ESS 


U’ Saline 


It is for this reason, therefore, that The 
Sunday News during February showed a 
marked increase in local display advertising, 
while the other two Sunday papers decreased, 


OMDeorficid MONROE \ 
ys) It is for this reason, also, that The Sunday 
News showed the greatest increase in classi- 


Here Is Your Great Opportunity fied advertising during February, measured 
both in space and in number of single adver- 


The map above indicates the territory designated by the Audit tisements. 
Bureau of Circulations as the local trading territory of Detroit. s. a. 
It is the most important area in Michigan from the point of view In other words, The Sunday News during 


of the advertiser, for here is concentrated the bulk of the auto- February again proved conclusively through 


motive industry, the greatest portion of Michigan’s population and its lead in every important selling classification 

like best abies lam facilities. It is winch t cde that ae ee of advertising that it is unequaled in the 
uying from advertising appearing in Detroit papers, and u ts i ee 

buying f PA weed Detroit and Michigan field as an actual sales 


in this territory that The Sunday News has 240,000 circulation 
out of its total 300,000, or 80%. 


The Detroit News 


News Square 
; NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTA TIVES 


LA. KLEIN 
50 E. 42d Street, New York 


medium. 


Detroit, Mich. 


fake LAITZ 
1110 Tower Bldg., Chicago 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


The New Public Service 


XII.—BROADENING THE FIELD OF CLASSIFIED SERVICE 
FOR CUSTOMERS 


By BASIL .L. SMITH 


THE barber who punctuates. the hair- 

cut he is giving a «customer by 
asking, “Shampoo, sir?” “A little tonic 
today?”, “Shall I singe it?” ‘and so on, 


is considered a great ‘nuisance—and 
rightly. 
But aside from his misplaced zeal, 


he has the instincts of a good business 
man. He is trying to finda ‘broader :out- 
let for his services. And there are many 


other lines of business where sales sug-- 


gestions do not come under the head of 
annoyance, but of service. 

How many times have you gone into 
a store with the idea of buying some 
article that you needed, ‘priced at a 
quarter—and come out with two or three 
dollars’ worth of goods? And every one 
of your extra purchases something you 
definitely needed? 

That is service and that is salesman- 
ship on the part of the clerk who ‘made 
the right buying suggestions to -you. 
You have the things you want, his store 
has the added patronage—and_ everybody 
is satished. 

The department stores advertise :a 
special price on soaps or cooking utensils 
or some household article of general 
use—and the shoppers flock to the sale. 
But does the department store advertise 
these special prices simply to turn over 
the articles in question? “The-answer is— 
certainly not! 

What the “special sale’ does in most 
instances is to get large numbers of shop- 
pers into the store. The displayed goods 
on the hundreds of counters in the store, 
plus shopping psychology, do ‘the rest. 
Most of the customers who come to buy 
bargain soap or cooking utensils go home 
number of other 


with any things that 

they “happen to see” and need—and the 
re does a banner day’s business. 
There is an idea—and an important 


one—in this for classified workers. In- 


creased volume is the goal of the classi- 
| organization—and the direct way to 
eased volume is through selling more 

to more customers. ' 
Here is a double opening for classified 
rkers to convince patrons of the varied 
service value of classified advertising, at 
t] me time that they build up the 
volt \f They have even more 
Si 1 the clerk who reminds 

10S chases of other arti- 

n nake when you go into 

he solicitors are not offering 

mers additional things to buy— 

simply asking them if—through 


1 medium—they can’t serve 


SS1 ( 


some 


them in 


other ways and help them 

to get other things they may need. 
For instance, Mrs. Brown calls on the 
‘phone to have the ad about her lost 


fur neckpiece stopped, because it has 
gotten results. After settling this mat- 
ter and while she is in a friendly humor 
toward the paper, the ad-taker suggests 
other ways in which it can serve her 
quite as well. She says, “Mrs. Brown, 


cellent results. I wonder if you'd be in- 
terested in t———_,” and so on. 


Another important field for broadening 
classified volume is, of course, in” street 
solicitation. District salesmen come up 
against scores of opportunities every 
week to persuade their customers to 
branch out in their use of classified. 
Wide-awake socilitors are taking advan- 
tage of these openings—and their ad- 
production shows it. A great many con- 
tract advertisers can be convinced of the 
profit to them of using ads in other 
classifications. They are not thoroughly 
sold on classified until they use multiple 
ads under different headings for all their 
specialties. .And even then, there are 


KEEPING THE CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT “HUMAN” 
GUARANTEES BETTER SERVICE 


EOPLE generally, and this includes classified customers, like to be treated 
as individuals—not as colorless members of “the public.” 


And in no other field does the worker have a better chance to apply his 


knowledge of handling human nature 
classified organization. 


than in his service as a member of a 


Publishers, business managers and heads of classi- 


fied staffs are rapidly learning how important this attitude of giving genuine, 
human service is to the success of their mediums. 


Mr. Smith gives some highly interesting 


and valuable pointers on this 


matter in his article for next week: “The Human Side of Classified Service.” 


I wonder if you’ve been having any 
trouble about finding satisfactory serv- 
ants. We are getting excellent results 
for our Help Wanted advertisers these 
days and, if you'd like me to, I’d be glad 
to get up an ad for you.” Or, “Mrs. 
Brown, a good many of our patrons have 
been taking advantage of the seasonable 
demand to sell different kinds of furni- 
ture or household goods through our 
Merchandise column, If you have any- 
thing of this sort that you no longer 
use and that is simply taking up space 
in your top floor, can’t I prepare an ad 
about it so that you can make a con- 
venient and profitable sale?” 


These are just a few of the many ways 
in which a customer who orders an ad 
killed may be solicited for other ads. 
The ad-taker who is alert to opportunities 
will find all sorts of occasions to put in 
a word that will result in the sale of an 
ad in another classification. The season- 
able appeal has a great deal to do with 
the success of these tactics and the skill 
and courtesy with which the sugges- 
tions are made are important factors, as 
well. The right idea, put over in the 
right manner, makes new ads take the 
place of kill orders. 

There are many varied subjects for 
this sort of solicitation. Both wemen and 
men customers are excellent prospécts 
for resolicitation. Generally speaking, 
the Automotive, Employment, Mer- 
chandise, Rooms and Board and both the 
Real Estate Groups will furnish good 
material in this line. Of course, the ad- 
solicitor’s own sense of opportunity and 
tact will decide which types of ads are to 
be called to the attention of various 
customers. It is always a good introduc- 
tion to say, “Many of our advertisers in 
the Merchandise Group are reporting ex- 


$1,000 


fer each subscriber! 


For less than it costs newspapers to increase circu- 
lation through any other method, we can get and 
hold subscribers through the most perfect Insur- 
ance Feature ever devised. 

We are specialists in this. modern 


| 

| . . . . . 

| method of: building circulation—with 
scores of successes to recommend us. 


Our system has been perfected to’the 
point where the newspaper depends 
entirely upon our organization for 
every essential plan and detail. 


HICKEY-MITCHELL Co 


Builds and Holds Circulation 


We serve only one newspaper in 
a territory. Write or wire for 
information or interview without 
any obligation on your part. 


Pierce Bldg. 3 


'e 


Would that Get 
and Hold Them? 


-) ane. 


‘ST. LOUIS, MO. 


still other ways in which classified can 
serve them. 


Practically every business advertiser is 
a prospect—at different times—for Help 
Wanted ads. And the time comes when 
he wants to sell his car or his truck and 
buy another one. Or he buys new office 
or store equipment and wants to sell his 
old. Or he has an apartment or a house 


made.” 


San Francisco 
Hearst Bldg. 


to rent. And the solicitor who is out to 
give service and get ads watches for 
these opportunities to .appear—and puts 
in suggestions that help to bring them 
about. 

No matter how classified workers come 
in contact with their advertising custom- 
ers, they can call new values of classi- 
fied service to their attention and prob- 
ably win their further patronage. The 


more they think and talk and live genu- 
ine classified advertising service, the more 
of it they will sell to their customers— 
and the surer will be the growth and 
success of their medium! 


A Stable 
‘Market 


HE Milwaukee-Wis- 

consin market - of- 
fers your most depend- 
able sales opportunity 
in 1924! The first city: 
of diversified industries 
‘located in the world’s 
richest dairying center 
—an unbeatable combi- 
nation — . thoroughly 
covered by one adver- 
, tising medium— 

The Milwaukee 


O AL 
FIRST- by Merit 


“The bestinvestment 


| we ever made”’ says 
| Alpena (Mich.) News 


M R. T. J. FERGUSON, owner of The 
Alpena (Mich.) News, answers a fel- 
low-publisher’s inquiry in regard to the 


“The Ludlow is mighty flexible, almost 
mpossible to put out of business, and 
gives you at all times all the type youneed. 


“The News was one of the first papers 
in Michigan to install a Ludlow. When 
we bought it, I went to Grand Rapids, 
took off my coat and worked right at a 
machine to try it out. I went directly 
from there to Chicago and placed our 
order. We think our purchase of the 
Ludlow is the best investment we ever 


Ludlow Typograph Co. 
2032 Clybourn Avenue 
CHICAGO 


LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 


New York 
World Bldg. 
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for 


Main Street in 


Cleveland 


The Buyers 


: Euclid Avenue’s Department, Specialty and Style Stores depend upon 

Cleveland’s established daily newspapers to BRING THE BUYERS from 
their homes Downtown. The three daily newspapers function at this job in 
precise proportion to their circulation in Cleveland homes, all of which are 
situated in the newspapers’ “City Delivery” circulation-territory. 
In this capacity The Cleveland PRESS functions superlatively well, circu- 
lating 958,284 newspapers every SIX days in this Cleveland HOME-terri- 
tory, as compared with the 828,406 Daily AND Sunday Plain Dealers and 
790,638 News AND Sunday News-Leaders circulated in this same territory 
every SEVEN days. 


Euclid Avenue’s five depart- The 90 other down-town Cleveland merchants outside 
: ERS SSOTES: Con eeenadichad. Ave. mer- the Euclid Ave. down-town 


Bailey’s—Halle’s—Higbee’s—May’s —Taylor’s P B s f ll 
listributed their 1923 advertising among district advertised as TOLLOWS. 
Cleveland’s daily newspapers as follows: 


Press—3,525,491° lines Press——2,033,634 lines Press--4,157,309 lines 
Plain Dealer, 1,260,396 lines; News, Plain Dealer, 2,512,537 lines; News, 
1,810,163 lines. 2,442,976 lines 


chants advertised as follows: 


Plain Dealer, 2,114,039 lines; News, 
3,370,197 lines. 


And all the merchants in Cleveland (including the foregoing) distributed 
: their 1923 advertising as follows: 


® 
Plain Dealer, 5,886,972 ines PRESS—9.7] 6 434 lines News, 7,623,336 lines 
4 Sahih JS lage beh 
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—ineluding the Scripps-McRae League 


National Representatives 
CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
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52 Vanderbilt Ave:, New YorK 
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Editor & Publisher 


T’S a far cry from printer’s devil at 
a salary of $5 per week, to vice- 
presidency of Paul Block, Inc., one of the 
largest and best known of the firms of 
special news- 
paper representa- 
tives. That has 
been the progress 
of Herman G. 
Halsted, and as 
he sat in his of- 
fice at 247 Park 
avenue, New 
York, he recalled 
his early days 
with a reminis- 
cent smile. It was 
his job with the 
Elmira (CN. “Y¥2) 
Morning Adver- 
tiser as printer’s 
devil, with the 
jobs of errand boy and reporter thrown 
in for good measure, which taught him 
lessons which have proven invaluable to 
him in his advertising career. 

Halsted was born June 16, 1876, in East 
Orange, N. J. When the boy was but 2 
years old his father died and with his 
mother he moved to Elmira, N. Y., where 
he spent his boyhood. He received his 
education in the public schools of. that 
city and at the age of 17 started to work. 
After a year with the Elmira Advertiser, 
he joined the staff of the Elmira Evening 
Star, as sporting editor. An increase of 
$1 a week prompted the change. 

A year in this job and then the oppor- 
tunity to become a publisher was too al- 
luring to resist, and Halsted went to the 
Elmira Heights Courier, a weekly, with 
a salary of $9. 

“That $9 looked bigger to me than any 
amount has ever looked since,” Halstead 
said in speaking of the change from sport- 
ing editor to publisher. But he was more 
than publisher. He practically wrote the 
paper from beginning to end, and the 
spare time he had was spent in soliciting 
subscriptions and advertising. He set 
type, too, and it was a slow process, as 
there was only enough type to set one 
page at a time. When the paper was 
finally out, the wrappers had to be ad- 
dressed by hand, and this was another job 
for Halsted. After a year and a half as 
publisher, he went to the Elmira Sunday 
Telegram, as city editor, and later went 
over to the advertising department. On 
the Telegram at this time was a young 
man by the name of Paul Block, who 
was advertising manager, and he and Hal- 
sted became close friends. That friend- 
ship has endured through the years, and 
the same Paul Block is now president of 
Paul Block, Inc., with Herman Halsted 
as his right hand man. 

Halsted left Elmira in 1899 and came 
to New York as checking clerk with 
A. Frank Richardson, special representa- 
tive. He rose rapidly and later became 
manager of the Chicago office of that 
company. In 1901, Paul Block, who had 
also been with A. Frank Richardson, de- 
cided to go into business for himself, and 
that year, Halsted left Chicago and 
joined Mr. Block in New York. 


Herman G. Harstep 


H. G. HALSTED, ONE-TIME PRINTER’S DEVIL, 
NOW VICE-PRESIDENT BLOCK AGENCY 


By ROSALIE ARMISTEAD HIGGINS 


Asked for some expressions regarding 
the business in which he has been so suc- 
cessful, Mr. Halsted said: 

“TI have my decided views on newspaper 
representation in the national held. Some 
of them may sound iconoclastic to the 
orthodox representative. Some repre- 
sentatives represent the paper and some 
represent the publisher and there is a ter- 
rific difference. The one is a messenger 
boy, the other is of real assistance to the 
publisher. One refers everything back to 
the paper, either because he has not the 
authority to make decisions, or is afraid 
to do so; the other, having the full con- 
fidence of his publisher, decides the ques- 
tions himself. 

“There are many publishers who have 
every confidence in their representatives 
and their ability to represent and present 
their publication intelligently. They 
know their representative will use every 
possible effort to sell the paper to every 
possible advertiser, and that if the con- 
tract goes to some other paper, it is for 
an excellent reason. Such a publisher 
looks upon his representative as an able, 
intelligent assistant. The right kind of 
representative realizes this, and repre- 
sents his publisher accordingly. 

“The position of the newspaper repre- 
sentative is a peculiar one. He is the 
buffer between the producer and the con- 
sumer of newspaper space, and he must 
please both parties. 

“Generally speaking, each publisher be- 
lieves his particular paper is the best in 
its community and should be the first 
choice of every advertiser whether the 
product advertised be a 5-cent laundry 
soap, or a $1 per cake luxury bath soap. 
Whether the advertiser prefers mass or 
class circulation, city or county, morning 
or evening, there are some publishers 
who expect their representatives to be 
miracle men who will ‘get the contract.’ 
Almost every publisher is convinced that 
conditions in his city really are ‘different.’ 
The advertiser may be unalterably op- 
posed to the use of special editions, yet 
when this publisher or his advertising 
manager decides to issue a special auto- 
mobile, resort, food show, book or in- 
dustrial edition, he deplores the fact that 
his representative has not sufficient intel- 
ligence to convince the advertiser that his 
paper is ‘different’ and that its efforts in 
the advertiser’s behalf ought to be gen- 
erously supported. Some publishers even 
expect their representatives to get ad- 
vertising not even intended for their ter- 
ritory, for the obvious reason that the 
product has no distribution there. 

“On the other hand, only too often con- 
ditions in certain cities really are dif- 
ferent, and too often the representatiye’s 
heart is broken by some arbitrary deci- 
sion on the part of the agent or adver- 
tiser. One advertiser will decide to use 
the paper with the largest circulation in 
each city. This may mean a high-class 
morning paper in one city, and a cheap 
class evening paper in another, or vice 
versa. No hard and fixed rule can be fol- 
lowed in making up a newspaper list if 
the best results are to be obtained. It 
is here that the representative, if he is 


INTERTYPE 


Standardized and interchangeable typesetting machines 
for all composition, from 5-point text up to full width 


36-point bold, and 60-point bold condensed, on :lugs up 
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See our full page next week. 
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honest and intelligent, can be of great as- 
sistance. Such a representative will ad- 
vise the advertiser conscientiously. He 
knows that in the long run just to “get 
the contract’ will not help either his paper 
or the advertiser. To advise the use of 
the wrong paper is to jeopardize the ad- 
vertiser’s campaign. Our profession has 
grown too big and too fine to have its 
reputation endangered. for the sake of an 
advertising contract. If only more pub- 
lishers’ could be made to realize this fact, 
and not urge their representatives to get 
every contract, regardless of whether 
suitable for his paper or not, the great 
business of advertising would advance 
even more quickly.” 


PAYNE TRANSFERS WALDRON 


Washington Publisher Sends Staff Man 
to New York Agency 


E. W. Waldron has resigned from the 
staff of the Washington Times and Her- 
ald to take a position in the office of 
Payne, Burns & 
Smith, publishers’ 
representatives of 


New York G. 
Logan Payne, 
publisher of the 
Washington  pa- 
pers, made the 
transfer. Payne 
has an interest in 
the New York 
agency. 


In announcing 
the change Payne 
said Waldron was 
being sent to New 
York because he 
felt his “training 
and personality peculiarly fitted him for 
work in the national field.” 

Waldron has been in charge of mer- 
chandising and promotion for the Hearst 
newspapers in Washington for the past 
18 months. He was formerly advertising 
manager of the Washington Post. 


E. W. Watpron 


CHICAGO MANAGER NAMED 


W. J. Morton Company, Newspaper 
Representative, Appoints Matthews 
William G. Matthews is now manager 


of the Chicago office of William J. 
Morton Company, publishers representa- 


tives. He was 
former ly 
Chicago _ repre- 
sentative of the 
Kansas City 
Star. 

Shortly after 
graduation from 
the University 
of Chicag'an 
Matthews joined 
the Star staff, 


remaining in 
Kansas City 
about 2 years. 
Then he took a 
position in the 
educational de- 
partment of D. Appleton & Co., and was 
shortly named manager of their Chicago 
office. He resigned this position to 
become representative of the Weekly 
Kansas ‘City Star in the Chicago terri- 
tory. In 1914 he became the Star’s New 
York representative, returning in 1920 to 
the Chicago field for the same paper. 


W. G. MatruEews 


There is no unemployment in 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO| 


and this city is in very prosperous 
shape. An average of $20,000,000 is 
spent in Portsmouth every year and 
this prosperous market can be reached 
only via the 
EVENING TIMES 
MORNING SUN 
SUNDAY SUN-TIMES. 
They cover South Central Ohio like the 
dew. 
National Advertising Representatives 
ROBERT E. WARD, Inc. 
501 Fifth Ave. 5 So. Wabash Ave. 
New York Chicago 
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Above, a corner 
of the AP room. 
To the left 
above, The News 
Washing - 
ton office. 


“‘morgue,”” one of the 
complete anywh 


The city room, 
The main copy 
desk. 


Private wire room, News 
private wires to important 
cities. 


These things hela make The Indianapolis News 
a GREAT advertising medium 


Editorial excellence makes circulation and reader dominance as an advertising medium in exact 
interest. Circulation and reader interest make proportion to its editorial merit. 
a newspaper a successful advertising medium. Consistently, for many years, The News has 
The Indianapolis News is a great advertising ranked among the three leading six-day evening 
medium because it is first of all a great news- newspapers in volume of advertising. Its record 
paper. It has the personnel, the news-gathering of 17,710,428 lines of paid advertising in 1923 
facilities, the editorial ability, the financial in six days a week, surpassed its lineage of any 
strength, and the physical equipment to turn out other year. 
Beer stnicwWepape Indiana people swear by The News. It is their 
Many times, competent critics have ranked The favored and favorite newspaper. They read it 
News among the very first half dozen news- and believe it. It gives advertisers an excess 
papers in the country. And because of that value in this deep, life-long affection of its 
unusual distinction, The News has attained a readers. 

Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Manager pees i017 1918 * 1919 1920 ¢ 1921 190 __ 10% 


: 17,000,009 otis 

New York Office Chicago Office 1g o90,000 oF 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 15,000,000 
110 E. 42d Street The Tower Bldg. 14,000,900 
13,000,000 
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10,006,000 
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NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT WORK 


By LUCILE BRIAN GILMORE 


8 


“Every day is a new delight.’’—Frank Carson, 


F you dropped into the city room of 

the Chicago Herald and Examiner on 
a deadline you’d have a hard time picking 
out Frank Carson as the managing 
editor. One thing certain is that you 
would not find him seated calmly in a 
swivel chair in the managing editor’s of- 
fice. You'd find him in the thick of 
things, working at top speed and im- 
buing everybody about him with his 
boundless enthusiasm. If the thick of 
things happened to be outside of the city 
room, Mr. Carson would be theré too— 
perhaps in the composing room helping 
to “make up,” perhaps miles away work- 
ing on’a murder mystery. 

Mr. Carson was born in Chicago 43 
done virtually all of 
his work in Chicago. It is natural, then, 
that his chief delight is a corking local 
story and he finds it almost impossible to 
stay in the office when such a story 
breaks. 

Carson's going out on a story personal- 
ly never slows the reporters by giving 
them stage fright, Herald and Examiner 
men say. He makes suggestions to them 
and works as one of them. 

One of the achievements which is 
typical of Mr. Carson’s methods was his 
handling of the Eastland disaster in 
1915. He then was city editor of the 
Record-Herald. He was playing golf on 
a summer morning when he heard that 
the Eastland, a passenger boat loaded 
with employes of an electric company 
about to start for a day’s outing, had 
turned over in the Chicago river near the 
Loop. While rushing to the office in a 
taxicab he planned the handling of the 
story. Despite the fact that the staff 
members had just gone to bed, he called 


them on the job immediately, and so 
efficient was their work that the Herald 
the next morning carried picturés of 657 
of the more than 800 persons who lost 
their lives in the disaster and had stories 
as complete as the collection of pictures. 

Cultivate friends and watch for tips, 
Mr. Carson advises both reporters and 
desk men on the Herald and Examiner. 
The newspaper frequently carries adver- 
tisements reminding its readers that the 
paper will be glad to pay them for news. 
Tips from his friends have beer his most 
productive single source of scoops, he 
says. 

Carson became interested im newspaper 
work while he was a high school student 
and started then as a part-time reporter 
for the City News Bureau. Because of 
breaking an arm he dropped out of high 
school a short time before he was to have 
been graduated. He started a com- 
munity newspaper and ran it for six 
years. His own newspaper’s publication 
day was Friday and he put in his Satur- 
days working for the City News Bureau. 
As an “extra” on the City News staff he 
had a part in “covering” the Iroquois 
theatre fire disaster during the Christmas 
holidays of 1903. 

Nearly all of his experience since leay- 
ing the City News Bureau has been with 
the Chronicle, now suspended, the Herald, 
the Tribune and the Herald and Ex- 
aminer, all in Chicago. He was promoted 
to the managing editorship from the city 
editorship of the Herald and Examiner 
to succeed Walter Howie about two 
years ago. 

“Newspaper work never has been a 
‘job’ for me, but the most interesting of 
play,’ Mr. Carson said. “I am here on 
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Expert stereotypers who have been using these 
mats continuously pronounce them to give most 
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the job long hours a day, but I never 
am any more tffider the impression that I 
am laboritig than when I am at a baseball 
game. I haye never grown tired of the 
work for a moment or wished that I had 
chosen another profession. Every day is 
a*new delight.” 

Mr. Carson probably has a wider ac- 
quaintance* among newspaper*.men of 
Chicago than any other person‘and all 
of them love him. He is so democratic 
that the newest reporter is welcome to 
go into his office at any time to talk 
things over. 

“Train a reporter to read the news- 
papers and to make names stick in his 
head and he has made a <good start 
foward becoming a real producer,’ Mr. 
Carson said. “Let him realize his re- 
sponsibility and that the paper is depend- 
ing upon him and the reporter will de- 
velop rapidly. Throw the cub into the 
middle of the stream and let him swim 
out. If a reporter does good work, tell 
him about it. If he falls down, be patient 
and talk to him sympathetically of his 
mistakes. If a reporter is made of the 
right stuff, when he is under fire, he will 
deliver the goods.” 

And Mr. Carson is said to have trained 
as many cubs and to have developed as 
many good reporters from the raw ma- 


terial as afiy madii who ever held an 
executive post on a Chicago newspaper. 

He makes 2 habit of riding on surface 
cars and elevated trains rather than in 
his automobile in order to see what 
Chicago, people read. 

Next to newspaper work the best game 
in the world is golf, in Frank Carson’s 
opinion. 


VANDERBILT LOWERS PRICE 


Two Coast Newspapers to Be One Cent 
Daily and Sunday 


Los Angeles Daily News, commencing 
March 30, will be one cent daily and 
Sunday, 30 cents a month delivered to 
the home, E. B. McLaughlin, assistant to 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., publisher, has 
announced. This will make the News 
the cheapest Sunday newspaper in the 
world. The Sunday edition will carry 8 
pages of comics, 8 pages of features, and 
32 pages of news and pictures, 

On the same day the San Francisco 
Herald, another Vanderbilt publication, 
will return to one cent daily. No Sun- 
day edition has yet been established, but 
it will carry a 4-page comic supplement 
Saturdays. 


Three main magazines 
and a wide auxiliary 
all operated from 

one power-driven 
keyboard. 


in a day. 


zines. 


@«LINOTYPE =) LI N OTYP E MARK & 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


Agencies in the Principal Cities of the World 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


A Single Keyboard 
for Main and Auxiliary Magazines 


To build a Linotype that will do 
more kinds of work and do more of it 


Linotype engineers discovered a way 
to do just that by increasing the size of 
the auxiliary magazine and controlling 
its operation from the same power- 
driven keyboard as the main maga- 


The prosperity of the Linotype de- 
pends inseparably on the prosperity 
of its users. The Linotype Company 
has no use for “improvements” that 
are only for the purpose of selling 
more machines. It seeks every im- 
provement that will pay the user. 


Some of the time-and- 
money-saving inventions 


— Sees : BP eT Age that have been given the 
oe Th) printing world through 
‘ie aa oC SA Linotype Initiative: 


The Cireulating Matrix 


The Slug (Complete Line of 
Type) Y 


The Spaceband 

The Power-Driven Keyboard 
The Two-Letter Matrix 

The Quick-Change Magazine 
The Auxiliary Magazine 

The Split Magazine 


The Front Removal of 
Magazines 


The Multiple-Magazine 
Machine 


The Seventy-two Channel 
Magazine 


The Display Machine 
The Text-and-Display Machine 
The Multiple Distributor 


The Two-Pitch Distributor 
Screw 


The Universal Mold 
The Four-Mold Disk 
The Recessed Mold 


The Automatic Font 
Distinguisher 


The Universal Knife Block 
The Universal Ejector 


The Sorts Stacker and Multiple 
Sorts Stacker 


The Forty-two-Pica Measure 
Machine (1897) 


Linotype Typography 
AND 


The Text-and-Display Machine 
with Main and Auxiliary 
Magazines Operated from 
One Power-Driven 
Keyboard 


Composed entirely on the Linotype in the Bodoni Series 
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WHY SHOULDN'T IT 
SAVE TIME aid EFFORT? 


The PONY AUTOPLATE MACHINE saves 
the lifting of 225 lbs. of deadweight in the making 
of every printing plate, as compared with hand 
worked plate-making apparatus. 


In making a single dress of 16 plates the PONY 
AUTOPLATE MACHINE saves the lifting and 
carrying by hand of deadweight equal to a motor 
car weighing thirty-six hundred pounds. 


Why needlessly lift a heavy motor car in the 
making of every dress of platesr 


Woop NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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“STANDARDIZATION EVIL” 


[THIN a few weeks the American Society of 

\\) Newspaper Editors will renew its valued de- 

liberations at Atlantic City. The program 1s 
not vet available, but unquestionably, due to public 
discussion during the year, the charge of “syndicate 
standardization” of American newspapers will haye a 
rehearing. It was discussed at Washington at the 
first annual meeting, but no definite action was taken. 

Eprror & PuBLisHERr is cognizant of certain syndi- 
cate abuses. It is also well aware of certain syndicate 
benefits. It believes that the syndicate which attempts 
to violate the ethical standards of the great American 
independent press will die by its own hand. It 1s 
a specious complaint that a newspaper, say in Chicago, 
lacks “originality” or “vitality” by reason of the fact 
that it publishes material which is suitable also and 
therefore published by other newspapers, east, west 
and south. The American newspaper is local to its 
community. The spirit, the humor and most of the 
facts of life treated in syndicated feature articles are 
national in appeal and are read and enjoyed by the 
peoples of various scattered cities on equal terms. 

One might as well contend that a national advertis- 
ing campaign, promoting an article of general use, 
could not be carried through the columns of the 
newspapers of the country on even terms, as that a 
Grst-rate feature, of general interest, cannot be syn- 
dicated with practically uniform success, 

More and more, in every way, the thought and 
action of the people of this country take on uniformity. 
Who, knowing history, will say that sectionalism is 
to be preferred to national social unity. It is a sound 
triumph of our press that Americans do understand 
each other over the length and breadth of the land. 

There is no question that the use of syndicate mate- 
rial has been overdone in instances. There is such 
a thing as a machine-made, “canned,’ newspaper, 
which lacks initiative, sparkle, local grasp, reflecting 
absentee ownership or irresponsibility, stuffed in- 
sufferably with a confused, indigestible mass of syn- 
dicate generalities, comics, signed statements, fence- 
riding editorials, fancy nom de plumes, sputterings of 
special ring-side commissioners, unseasonable cooking 
recipes, daily menus with French names, unseasonable 
styles, and committing sundry stupid blunders. Such 
newspapers are not chargeable to syndicates, but to 
wretched editing. We once knew an editor who regu- 
larly handed to the composing room foreman the 
bundles of mats and proofs, as received from a syndi- 
cate, with no instructions. 

Naturally, such practice dismally fails. It usually 
represents false economy. Trying to issue a news- 
paper with an undermanned staff, shoveling into the 
space without selection or editing syndicate material, 


. because it is cheaper than local, is futile and damaging. 


The best average stuff in any newspaper is local 
news of sound interest to all the people of a city. 
After that comes spot telegraph and cable-news. Next 
in order are specialties, features, departments, humor, 
pictures, comment, enterprises, frills and fancies. 

The bulk of syndicated material has no bearing 
whatsoever upon local conditions and is addressed 
to mere “folks.” Ifa feature is a hit in an Eastern 
city, it will probably “go” in a Western city. An 
experienced editor will know. 

We do not understand just what would be gained 
if a newspaper, say at Dallas, should be wholly writ- 
ten, sketched and photographed by staff members. If 
such were the test of true merit, as press critics con- 
tend, logic would call for staff representation through- 
out the world, displacing the telegraph agencies. 

There is a common-sense line to be drawn between 
syndicate material and local interest. The average 
editor locates that line and hews to it. There is 
a legitimate place in the newspaper scheme for the 
syndicate. If it is badly managed, if rates are dis- 
criminatory or excessive, if “club” sales methods are 
used, or if propaganda, vulgarity or low practice in 
any form creeps in, the abuse may easily be curbed. 

The charge is made that syndicates have discouraged 
local talent: we think the fact is that syndicates have 
often raised from obscurity talented writers and have 
handsomely rewarded them. 

It is a pointless argument that legitimate syndicate 
material, when properly selected and _ intelligently 
edited, has had an ill-effect upon the American news- 
paper, lessened interest or retarded initiative. 
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PROVERBS 
CHAPTER XV. 
A soft answer turneth away wrath: but griev- 
ous words stir up anger. 


The tongue of the wise useth knowledge 
aright; but the mouth of fools poureth out 
foolishness. 


The eyes of the Lord are in every place, 
beholding the evil and the good. 


A wholesome tongue is a tree of life: but 
perverseness therein is a breach in the spirit. 


GENTLE GRAFT 
\ REFINEMENT in the gentle art of publicity 


grafting is the enforced use by editors of copy- 

right notices attached to news photographs 
which deftly advertise commercial enterprises. You 
pay the price of the photograph and also give in- 
valuable advertising to some movie enterprise, lecture 
lantern slide concern or picture dealer. The graft 
can easily be knocked into a cocked hat by editors, by 
refusal to publish any credit line which smacks of 
advertising. Crediting photographers is an entirely 
proper and perhaps desirable practise, but not when 
the underlying purpose of the credit notice is to 
enforce publication of popularity advertising. 


GOING THE LIMIT 


6% HERE are loop-holes in the rate cards of 
some publications, whereby best rates can 
only be obtained by careful study,” is one 

pearl selected from a string recently sent out in circu- 
lar letters by a relatively small advertising agency 
in New York, in quest of new accounts. The sales 
argument these men make, broadly speaking, is that 
publishers are in general inaccurate in billing adver- 
tisers for space used and that there are mysterious 
ways of getting preferential rates. Rather exceeding 
the speed limits of dual loyalty, eh? 
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DO YOU WANT THIS? 


O American journalists need and want a fund 

for the assistance of the occasional worker who 

meets financial reverses and for the protection 
of dependent relatives “when winter comes?” 

Such a fund exists in England, is called “News- 
paper Press Fund,” was founded 60 years ago, and 
today has as its president, the Viscount Burnham, 
and as its treasurer, Mr. W. Thornton Sharp, a dis- 
tinguished, retired journalist who has recently visited 
America. 

Assistance is rendered to “members” of the fund 
by grant or pension and such disbursements to De- 
cember, 1922, amounted to 160,000 pounds, approaching 
$800,000. It is not a charity. Any accredited, salaried 
newspaper editor, proprietor, manager, writer, re- 
porter, artist, manager or correspondent, man or 
woman, is eligible to membership, if under 50 years 
of age and in good bodily health. 

The terms of membership are as follows: Life 
membership, a single payment of 15 pounds, 15 
shillings. If the applicant desires he may have life 
membership for the same cost made in three payments. 
The annual subscription rate is one pound, one 
shilling, for 21 years. 

This interesting English fund, which has pulled 
many a deserving journalist through troublous times, 
is administered by a council consisting of the presi- 
dent, treasurer and 18 members, a third of whom 
are elected annually. At regular, or special meetings, 
applications from members for assistance are con- 
sidered. There is nothing acturial in the scheme. 
Its benefits are entirely discretionary. A man may 
be out of employment and unable to find a place, or 
he may be ill or the victim of some reverse which 
makes his life precarious. In case of ‘death of a 
member, his widow, children, dependents may apply 
for assistance, not in the sense of.charity, but with 
the independence of insurance beneficiaries. - If found 
deserving, assistance is forthcoming in such amount 
as the facts in the case seem to demand. 


Care is taken to prevent publication of the names 


of recipients of grants, and all applications for aid 
are treated as confidential. 

Committees, to advise and assist the Council, are 
elected by the members in each district where there 
is a sufficiently large membership. 

The English fund council has made grants to re- 
lieve a wide range of distress, but illness or loss of 
employment are the most common difficulties of ap- 
plicants. Sometimes a man is given transportation 
from one city to another to aid his search of work. 
The average pension allowance has been 80 to 90 
pounds, while 60 pounds has been the average grant. 
Annuities are granted, in approved cases, to members 
who, through physical incapacity, or other cause, are 
unable, at the age of 60, to earn a living, and to 
widows without means of support. 

Mr. Sharp informed Eprror & PuBLisHeEr that many 
British journalists of independent means are mem- 
bers of the Newspaper Press Fund and that the fund, 
which now approximates half a million dollars, is 
often contributed to by persons able to give and in 
sympathy with the objects. Funds are also raised at 
an annual dinner in London. 

Epitor & PuBLisHER, wholly as a service to its 
readers, has laid the English plan before a list of 
representative newspaper men for a consensus of 
opinion as to the need or desirability of such a fund 
in America. 

The Newspaper Press Fund, through Mr. Sharp, 
promises its moral, practical support. 


EVERYBODY KNOWS ME! 


HEN everyone knows you, what you have to 
sell, what your prices are, where your place 


of business is located, and when everyone 

keeps the fact constantly in mind, your advertising 
job is done. 

If John Wanamaker, after ten or twenty years of 

large newspaper advertising in Philadelphia had said, 


“everybody knows me,” the palatial trading centres — 


in the Quaker City and on Broadway would not now 
exist, 

The mind of the really progressive merchant must 
be set to the theory that only a few possible buyers 
know him and that the world is wide. 


a a 


PERSONAL 


REDERICK ROY MARTIN, gen- 
eral manager of the Associated 
Press, accompanied by Mrs. Martin and 
daughter, Nancy, sailed March 19, on 
the steamer “American Legion” from 
Rio de Janeiro, and will arrive in New 
York, March 31. Mr. Martin has been 
on an extended trip to South America, in 
the interest of the A. P. 

John F. D. Aue, publisher of the Bur- 
lington (Ia.) Hawk-Eye, and E. P. Har- 
rison, president of the Iowa Press Asso- 
ciation, have been elected honorary 
members of the Grinnell, Ia., chapter 
of Sigma Delta Chi, national jour- 
nalistic fraternity. 

F. A. Miller, editor of the South Bend 
Tribune, has been named a member of 
the Indiana republican platform advisory 
committee. 

Philip D. Adler, 21, son of E. P. Ad- 
ler, publisher of the Davenport (la.) 
Times, and head of the Lee Syndicate, 
has been made a 32nd degree Mason, the 
youngest of that rank in Iowa. 

F, A.. Hazeltine, South 


owner, Zend 


(Wash.) Journal, has been appointed 
chief prohibition agent in charge of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana 


and Alaska, with headquarters in Seattle. 
He was transferred to the Northwest from 
Jacksonville, Fla. His son, Ezra T. 
Hazeltine, is conducting the newspaper. 

H. F. Gunnison, publisher of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, was one of the judges 
of the third debate between Rev. Dr. 
John Straton, Fundamentalist, and Rev. 
Charles Francis Potter, Modernist, held 
March 22, in New York. Mr. Potter 
won the decision. 

Mrs. William Randolph Hearst gave a 
farewell dinner for 50 guests at her 
home in Palm Beach, Fla., March 26. 
She returned to New York March 28. 
The Hearsts will soon start building a 


new villa on South Ocean Boulevard, 
Palm Beach. 
Victor F,. Lawson, editor and pub- 


lisher of the Chicago Daily News, has 
given $50,000 toward the building and 
equipment of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


AVID E. SMILEY, editor of the 

Philadelphia Public Ledger and the 
New York Evening Post, is in Florida 
to confer with Cyrus H. K. Curtis, pub- 
lisher of the dailies. 

Rand W. Sutherland has been ap- 
pointed city editor of the New York 
Commercial succeeding Louis: Edwards. 
Sutherland has been connected with the 
old New York Press, the World and the 
Herald. He established the Nassau 
(N. Y.) Post, now the Nassau Review. 

Waldo Arnold, news editor of the Mil- 
waukee Journal, with Mrs. Arnold is in 
Europe on a three-months’ tour. Richard 
S. Davis, dramatic critic, is acting news 
editor. 

Oland D. Russell, makeup man, and 
Nick Radford, early slot man of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, left Tues- 
day for a trip abroad. They will be en- 
gaged in newspaper work in Paris during 
the summer. 

R. J. Benzel, former manager of the 
Tulsa (Okla.) World’s Oklahoma City 
bureau, is now state publicity manager 
of the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company. 

Harry Hervey, author and book re- 
viewer for the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, and Fred Law, on leave from the 
musical department of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin, are seeing the world as direc- 
tors of the tourist party on the R. M. S. 
Laconia. 

Oscar H. Fernback has been named 
financial editor of the San Francisco 
Examiner to succeed the late Dennis 
Donohoe. Lewis Taplinger, recently of 
New York, is now news editor. 


Junius B. Wood, chief correspondent of 


‘of the Chicago Daily News Far East 


Service, is in the United States on leave. 
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Kenzie MeDonald is new staff photog- 
rapher for the San Antonio (Tex.) Ex- 
press and Evening News. 

Grayce Druitt Latus, travel editor, 
Pittsburgh Post, recently gave a series of 
12 talks on Europe over radio from 
Westinghouse station KDKA. 

Jewell R. Dean of Indianapolis, is a 
new staff member of the Marion (Ind.) 
Chronicle. 

Pat Hilt, for 13 years on the editorial 
staff, Racine (Wis.) Times-Call has been 
appointed manager of the Burlington 
bureau of the paper succeeding Floyd 
McCormack, resigned. 

Walter Grinols has resigned as city 
editor of the Hibbing (Minn.) News to 
take the field agency for an automobile 
concern. 

Max Rosenfield, several years ago a 
reporter on the Dallas (Tex.) News has 
returned to Dallas and rejoined the News 


staff. N. P. Bagby is a new reporter on 
the News. 
Paul J. Richards, reporter for the 


Sioux City (la.) Journal, has resigned. 
A. O. Vorse, editor of the Altoona 
(Pa.) Tribune, has been appointed di- 
rector of publicity in the Department ot 
Agriculture of Pennsylvania. 

Richard Henry Little, conductor of “A 
Line O’ Type or Two,” the Chicago 
Tribune, will be toastmaster at the annual 
dinner-dance of the Press Club of Chicago 
at the Congress hotel, Tuesday, April 22. 

Parke Brown, former war correspond- 
ent, now political reporter for the Chicago 
Tribune, was the honor guest, March 22, 
of the Tribune staff at a dinner in recog- 
nition of his 20 years’ service with the 
paper. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


N AX KLEIN has joined the New 

York Evening World real estate ad- 
vertising department. 

Spencer Squires, chief auditor of the 
Salt Lake City Deseret News, has 
opened a public accountant’s office in Salt 
Lake City. 

Nicholas J. Teerlink, of the advertis- 
ing department Salt Lake City Deseret 
News, has gone to the Netherlands as a 
missionary for the Mormon Church. 


Norman S. Sime has resigned as classi- 
fied manager of the Omaha Bee to engage 
in the real estate business. 


James Pansch has been transferred 
from collector to advertising representa- 
tive of the Racine (Wis.) Times-Call, 
succeeding Joseph Bongarts. 

G. W. Preston, formerly advertising 
director, Buffalo Express, has just re- 
turned from a tour of the Pacific Coast. 

A. E. Webb has been named local ad- 
vertising manager of the Des Moines 
(la.) Register. Joseph G. Lipshie will 
continue as local advertising manager of 
the Evening Tribune while Forrest R. 
Geneva is in charge of all the local ad- 
vertising. 

Miss Ruth Seymour, until recently in 
the advertising department of the Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin, is a member of the 
round-the-world party on board the R. 
M. S. Laconia, now in the Far East. 
She is writing a series of travel articles 
for the Star-Bulletin. 

Eugene Kelly, manager of The Sioux 
City (la.) Tribune, has been chosen to 
represent the Sioux City Ad Club at the 
A. A. ©. W. convention in London next 
July. 

George T. Thompson, for more than 12 
years automotive manager of the Phila- 
delphia North American, has resigned. 
He has not announced his plans. 


Robert P. Cross, who conducted the 
land shows of the Chicago Tribune, is 
back with the Tribune, selling space in 
the new Tower. 

Miss Helen Lilly, E. W. Miller and 
Walter Heisman have joined the advertis- 
ing art staff of the Chicago Tribune. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 
L. VENNELL, from assistant city 


* editor,- Dallas (Tex.) News, to 
managing editor, Pine Bluff (Ark.) 
Commercial. 


March 2 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


WHEN 19 years old, E. K. Bixby, 
managing editor of the Muskogee 
(Okla.) Daily Phoenix, published his 
first newspaper, a 
semi - weekly 
printed at Wa- 
couta, Minn. Two 
years later he 
became editor of 
a daily newspaper 
at the same place. 
During several 
summers the 
young editor was 
reporter for the 
Red Wing 
(Okan ely ailey 
Ree piety Dole 
can. ‘While at 
the University of 
Minnesota, he was 
editor of the Minnesota Daily, spending 


E. K. Brxsy 


his vacations reporting. In 1906 he 
became a reporter on the Muskogee 
Phoenix. 


Very soon Bixby persuaded his father, 
Tams Bixby, to buy the newspaper, and 
with the exception of 2 years spent on 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press, he has since 
been managing editor of the Phoenix. 


H. Fisher, 
Daily Sketch 
Daily Star. 

W. H. Penhallegon, from sport editor, 


from London 
to local staff, 


(England ) 
Montreal 


Racine (Wis.) Times-Call, to staff, 
Canton (Ill.) Ledger. 
Jack Cuddy, from police reporter, 


Milwaukee Journal, to publicity man for 
the Saxe Operating Corporation. 
A. G. Brauer, from reporter, 
(O.) Blade, to assistant city 
Louisville (Ky.) Herald. 


Toledo 
editor, 


I. George Quint, from night editor, 
Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Eagle-News, to 


city editor, Flushing (N. Y.) Journal. 

Bruce Cross, from Austin (Tex.) 
American sports department, to local 
staff, San Antonio (Tex.) News. 

W. N. Paxton, from local staff, San 
Antonio (Tex.) News, to staff, Wichita 
(Kan.) American. 

J. Earle Miller, from managing editor, 
Lima (O.) Republican-Gazette, to repor- 
torial staff, Chicago Daily News. 
Edward T. Austin, from copy desk, 
Chicago Journal, to rewrite desk, Chi- 
cago Herald and Examiner. 

Walter B. Ratliff, from Fort Worth 
(Tex.) Bureau of the Dallas News, to 
editor’s desk, Fort Worth Press. R. L. 


~ PAN 
: =: Daf: t the sallas 
Mosig succeeds Ratliff af thé »- 
News Fort Worth Bureau. 4 


WITH THE ADVERTISERS 


| ERMAN FAUPEL, formerly of the 
Minneapolis Tribune, has been named 

advertising manager of the Powers 

Mercantile Company at Minneapolis. 


Carl F. G. Meyer, president of the 
Advertising Club of St. Louis and presi- 
dent of the Meyer Brothers Drug Com 
pany, has been appointed civilian aid to 
Secretary of War Weeks for Missouri. 

Lloyd Jacquet, of the publicity depart- 
ment, Westinghouse Electric Company, 
New York, has resigned. He was pre- 
viously on the staff of the old New York 
Evening Mail. 

Mrs. Graham Aldis, daughter of James 
Keeley, formerly managing editor of the 
Chicago Tribune and later publisher of 
the Chicago Record-Herald, is now a 
copy-writer for Marshall Field & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 
Maceuverb Special Agency of New 


York and Chicago has been ap- 
pointed national representative for the 
Albuquerque (N. M.) Herald and the 


Lebanon. (Ind.) Reporter. 

Fralick & Bates plan to move May 1, 
from their present offices, Tribune Build- 
ing, 154 Nassau street, New York, to 
270 Madison avenue. 

Thomas F. Clark Company, New 
York, has been appointed to represent 
the Gadsden (Ala.) Times-News and the 
Goldsboro (N. C.) Argus, 


IN THE AGENCY FIELD 
RigzakD J. QUIGLEY, formerly 
with the advertising department, 


New York Herald, has joined the New 
York office of ‘Story, Brooks & Finley, 
Inc, 

William T. Mullally, Inc., advertising 
agency, commencing April 1, will direct 
the combined advertising of educational 
courses offered by the Y. M. C. A.’s of 
New York, now advertised individually. 
Paul Rose Lang has joined the art de- 
partment. 

H. E. Myers has resigned from Evers, 
Myers & Watrous, Inc., advertising 
agency, Chicago. The firm name in the 
future will be Evers, Watrous & Com- 
pany. 


Miss S. L. Jeness, formerly with Mc- 


Kinney Company, advertising agency, 
Chicago, has joined Merrill, Price & 


Taylor, Chicago. 
Ward E. Jewett has become associated 


FOR TERMS WRITE TO 
Frederic J. Haskin, 


The Haskin Service gives to the public 
the most attractive and helpful features 
that any newspaper can offer—the Haskin 
Letter, the daily installment of Answers to 
Questions for the paper, unlimited direct 


question service to subscribers, and free 
educational literature. 


Washington, D. C. 


eee 
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with Sackheim & Sherman, Inc., New 
York. 

Edward R. Harris is now manager of 
the mechanical department of Dorrance, 
Sullivan & Co., New York. Mr. Harris 
was formerly service manager of the 
Carey Printing Company. 

Paul Raymer, formerly space buyer of 
the Chambers Agency, New York, has 
joined the staff of the Dorland Agency, 
Inc., New York. 

George H. Daugherty, formerly vice- 
president of Johnson, Read & Co., 
Chicago, has joined the Porter-Eastman- 
Byrne Company, Chicago. 

Charles F. Pietsch, who has been asso- 
ciated with the management of the New 
York office of H. W. Kastor & Sons Com- 
pany, will join the Chicago office of that 
agency, April 1. Arthur G. Kastor and 
S. Youngheart will manage the New York 
office. 

V-C Advertisers’ Service (Corporation, 
New York, has sold its advertising busi- 
ness to the Gardner Advertising Company. 
All of the accounts which were handled 
by the V-C company will be directed by 
the New York office of 
Company. G. Robert Harris, who has 
been secretary of the V-C Company, and 
Mrs. Helen Woodward and Mrs. A. L. 
Alger who have been account executives, 
have joined the New York office of the 
Gardner Company. 

J. Carroll Grauer, advertising manager 

of Golfers’ Magazine, Chicago, has joined 
the Standard Rate & Data Service, of 
that city. 
Ross S. Weygandt, formerly with Dun- 
lap-Ward Company, ‘Cleveland, has joined 
he John S. King Company, Cleveland. 
Norman Cole, Russell Price Grau and 
Lester W. Cole have joined the staff of 
1e ‘Calvin Stanford Advertising Agency, 
Atlanta. 


+ 


pre 


MARRIED 


ss C. ALLEN, editor and publisher, 
e Spring Grove (Minn.) Herald, to 
Miss Nancy Newhouse. 

Orion. B. Winter, publisher of the 
Thedford (Neb.) Herald, to Miss Es- 
tella A. Bates. 


NEWS SERVICES AND SYNDICATES 


K W. MAYO, Associated Press cor- 

* respondent. at Sioux Falls, S. D., 
has been transferred to Omaha as wire 
editor. G. D. Seymour, assistant, has 
been promoted to correspondent. 

J. S. Wasney, manager of the United 
Press bureau at Philadelphia has been 
transferred to Pittsburgh to replace 
John Nimick. Nimick has been sent to 
the Columbus, O., bureau in charge of 
the Great Lakes division, succeeding E. 
J. Johnson, who becomes business repre- 
sentative of the Great Lakes territory. 
Wasney is succeeded at Philadelphia by 
M. J. Harris, formerly of the U. P. 
Washington staff. 

D. H. Hinga, United Press bureau 
manager at Houston, Tex., was removed 
to a hospital Tuesday with an attack of 
appendicitis. He was formerly in the 
Kansas City, Dallas, and Atlanta bureaus. 

Henry Farrell, sporting editor of the 
United. Press, and Mrs. Farrell are 
parents of a son, born Tuesday, March 25. 
It is their second child, the first being a 
girl. 

Don Riddle returned last week from 
London, England, where he has been a 
member of the London staff of United 
Press, during the last nine months, He 
has resumed his duties in the foreign de- 


partment of U. P.’s New York head- 
quarters. 
M. W. Childs, of the United Press 


Chicago bureau, formerly of the Madison, 
Wis., bureau, has replaced H. R. Cox as 
manager of the Lansing, Mich., bureau. 
Cox has been transferred to Denver, 
where he succeeds M. H. Knight, who 
has become a traveling business repre- 
sentative for U. P. 

New York World News Service is 
establishing a wire circuit taking in Pitts- 
burgh, Louisville, Cleveland and De- 
troit, with other cities to be announced 
later. 


the Gardner. 
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SPECIAL EDITIONS 


KINGSTON (Ont.) Standard, a 24- 
page Automobile Edition, March 
15; 
Aberdeen (Wash.) World, a 114-page 
Anniversary Edition, March 19. 
Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald, a 
New Home Edition, March 23. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


ARRY V. HOBEN has purchased a 

half-interest in the Seward (Alaska) 
Gateway, which will continue to be 
edited and published by Hal B. Selby. 

G. F. Rhinehart, formerly editor of 
the Newton (la.) Democrat, has pur- 
chased the Corina (Cal.) Citizen. 

Clinton L. Bredt has purchased the 
Marble Rock (la.) Journal from J. A. 
MeMillan. 

Leo P. Cook, formerly city editor, 
Sheboygan (Wis.) Press-Telegram, has 
purchased the Minneapolis Columbia 
Heights Record. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


ORT WORTH (Tex.) Record has 
ordered six new linotypes. 

Hoboken (N. J.) Jersey Observer 
has ordered four linotype machines. 

Boston (Mass.) Advertiser and Eve- 
ning American has increased its linotype 
battery by addition of a Model 9 and two 
Model 14s. 

Altus (Okla.) Times-Democrat is 
building a new warehouse for storage of 
newsprint and supplies. 


SUSPENSIONS 


NORTH SYDNEY (N. S.) Herald 
has suspended daily publication and 
will revert to a weekly. 
Isanti (Minn.) News. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


NEWSPAPER Men Old Timers 

Association of New York has 
elected the following. officers for 1924: 
Paul Cella, president; John M. McCau- 
ley, vice-president; John R. Dunne, sec- 


retary-treasurer; Michael J, Finnegan, 
assistant secretary; Edward J. McCaf- 
trey, recording secretary; Joseph OD. 


Bannon, honorary president. 


Southern Illinois Press Association 
plans to hold its next convention July 18 
to 21, on board a steamboat traveling 
between St. Louis and Cairo. At the 
recent mid-winter banquet of the associ- 
ation, speakers were H. L. Williamson, 
state superintendent of: printing, and sec- 
retary of the association; Louis Lindley 
of the Granite City Press-Record; and 
S. P. Preston of the Gillespie News. 

Adcraft Club of Detroit members 
have been invited to be guests of the 
First Pursuit Group of Selfridge Field, 
Detroit, by Major Carl E. Spatz, com- 
manding officer. 

Pasadena (Cal.) Press Club is plan- 
ning. a dinner to be held April 26, mod- 
eled on the Washington, D. C., Gridiron 
Club’s annual banquet. Carl C. Mavee; 
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If we don’t handle your paper in 
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308 WEST 40th STREET 

NEW YORK CITY 
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for 


editor of the Albuquerque (N. M.) 
State-Tribune, will be the chief speaker. 

Cuvier Press Club of Cincinnati at 
a reorganization meeting elected Harry 
W. Brown, publisher and general man- 
ager of the ‘Cincinnati Commercial Tri- 
bune, president. Other officers are: first 
vice-president, Joseph Garretson, Sr., Cin- 
cinnati Times Star; second vice-presi- 
dent, W. F. Wiley, Cincinnati Enquirer ; 
third vice-president, Alex Patterson; 
secretary, A. Bart Horton; treasurer, 
George W. Huston. 

Galveston (Tex.) Advertising Club 
has re-elected (G. B. Clark president. 
Other officers are: L. W. Reed, vice- 
president; H. C. Hague, secretary; O. A. 
Walker, Jr., treasurer. The following 
directors were elected: V. H. Ungar, 
A. P. Vaughan, Jr., E.-B. Harris, Fred 
Lessew and L. Rosenthal. 

Edmonton (Alberta) Press Club 
admitted 8 new members at its monthly 
dinner, March 12. 

Athens (Tex.) Advertising Associa- 
tion has elected officers as follows: 
E. N. Robinson, president; Cranfill H. 
Cox, secretary, and L. C. Kee, treasurer. 


Dallas Typographical Union No. 
173 has elected officers as follows: 
Clint Tullis, president; Richard Hat- 
held, vice-president; Z. M. Duckworth, 
secretary-treasurer; M. C. Heaslip, re- 
cording secretary, 

Iowa College Press Association 
will meet April 18 and 19 at Des Moines. 
Twenty Iowa colleges are members of 
the association. Officers are: Jewell 
W. Johnson, president; Emily Withrow, 
vice-president; and J. Forest Chaplam, 
secretary and treasurer. 


People in your 


year. 


tion. 


pledge the money. 


Associated Advertising 
383 Madison Ave. 


Thoughts Center 
on the Church 


about religion and the church these days pre- 
ceding Easter than at any other period of the 
Many ministers realize this and desire 
to use newspapers adequately to present to 
non-churchgoers the advantage of supporting 
the institution which underlies all civiliza- 


But preachers have not the ability to sell 
this idea to their official boards which must 


success, however, in selling well-written copy 
to groups of laymen who know the value of 
advertising and who are deeply concerned 
about the progress of the church. 

Why not help your paper to take a leading 
position in urging a better community by 
making available proper church copy? 

Series No. 5, 23 ads, can be obtained without 
charge from E. H. Harris, Richmond, Indiana. 

Series No. 3, 52 ads, with special ones for Easter 
and other church days, sold to one paper in a town 
at low cost. Apply to Herbert H. Smith, 518 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. 

Proofs of either series on request 
to the respective addresses. 


CHURCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
A. A. C. W. 


Dr. Christian F. Reisner, President, 701 West 177th St., New York 
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New York Editorial Conference 
held its monthly luncheon meeting aj 
the Hotel Astor, March 21. Speakers 
were A. C. Pearson, vice-president of 
the United Publishers Corporation; 
Frank A. Arnold, secretary of Frank 
Seaman, Inc.; and F. G. Melcher, ed- 
itor of the Publishers’ Weekly. 


Pittsburgh Advertising Club went on 
record as favoring daylight saving at its 
weekly meeting. Sidney F. Wicks, editor 
of the Manchester (England) Guardian 
spoke on “The Industrial Works of Eng- 
land,” telling members of interesting 
places to visit when they attend the Lon- 
don advertising convention next July. 


Western Iowa Editorial Association 
elected Fred F. Flatt of the Thurman 
(Ja.) Times president at its recent meet- 
ing in Council Bluffs. Other officers are: 
J. S. Moffit, vice-president, and J. H. 
Henry, Council Bluffs Nonpareil, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Pittsburgh Press 


A Scrippe-Howard Newspaper 
Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURGH 
MEMBER A. B. C. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, ING, 
New York Office—52 Vanderbilt Ave, 
Chicago Office—b5b rth Wabash Ave. 
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FLASHES 


Things have come to a pretty pass 
‘when a Presidential cat cannot go out 
for an evening stroll, and possibly an 


appointment, without having the mews 
radioed over the country—New York 
W orld. 

Al Jennings, the former Oklahoma 
bandit, will testify before the Teapot 
Dome inquiry. He no doubt can tell 


the investigators that they wore masks 
when he was a bandit, which is regarded 
as unnecessary today.—Lowisville Courier- 


Journal. 


A sophisticated man is one who realizes 
that he would be much happier if he 
hadn’t got that way.—Baltimore Sun. 


“J have my voice,” says Hiram John- 
son. All he needs is an audience.—To- 
ledo Blade. 


As the British Ambassador _ says, 
Americans will not “just leave Europe 
to stew in her own juice.’ Lots of them 
are going over from time to time to get 
stewed in it—IJndianapolis News. 


Hollywood must be relieved to know 
that there is a film scandal in which it 
has no share.—Springfield Republican. 


A reformer is so constituted that the 
plainest thing in the world to him is what 
other people ought to do—Cleveland 
Times-Commercial. 


Man never seems so mortal as when he 
appears in a divorce suit or pajamas.— 


| Baton Rouge News. 


Costa Rica is reported to have recently 
experienced 400 successive earthquake 
shocks. The man who stopped to count 
them is the man we are going to tie to 
when a real emergency arises——Portland 


Oregonian. 


A giant dirigible will start from Ger- 


| many for the United States this spring, 


perhaps followed by an enormous cas- 
ualty list—Miami News-Record. 


If it is of any interest to the White 
House, we believe we heard the lost 
Coolidge cat on our radio last night.— 
New York Tribune. 


Just what do women do with the time 
they save by having their hair bobbed?— 
Baltimore Sun. 


Leaders of the farm bloc talk as if the 


| Government could guarantee the weather 


for the farmer.—Cleveland Times-Com- 
mercial. 


Permanent waves are 
Desired by the fair— 
Men are contented 
With permanent hair. 
—M. B. in Boston Transcript. 


It has been officially declared that any 
waiter in the Senate restaurant who ac- 
cepts a tip shall be fired, but maybe they 
will follow Secretary Fall’s example and 
resign first—Detroit Free Press. 


New York is the city of opportunity. 
A man who went there broke owes 
$203,005.85 now. — Miami News-Record. 


Extreme blue laws should be tied with 
more red tape—New Orleans Times- 
Picayune. 


Old Lady (to boy engrossed in cheap 
novel )—How often does this elevator go 
up, boy? 

Elevator Boy—It goes up at the end of 
every chapter, lady—Boston Transcript. 


Campaign song writers will kindly 
avoid the tune, “Should Oiled Acquain- 
Forgot ?”—Boston Herald. 


Mr. McAdoo is going to build his own 
broadcasting station. Perhaps he can find 
some abandoned oil derrick to use for his 
aerial—Omaha Bee. 
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SiR ALEXANDER JEANS 


Famous Liverpool Post Editor and 


Director Dies at 75 


The death recently of Sir Alexander 
Jeans, 75, editor and managing director 
of the Liverpool Daily Post, removes an- 
other of the famous names of British 
journalism, and one of a family steeped 
in newspaper tradition. He was a son 
of Robert Jeans, editor of the Elgin 
Courier. Sir Alexander joined the Liver- 
pool Post as a reporter in 1872, started 
the Liverpool Echo in 1879 and nego- 
tiated the amalgamation of the Post and 
the Mercury of that city in 1904. 

His eldest brother, William, who died 
in 1915, was “father” of the House of 
Commons Press Gallery, a nephew is with 
Reuter’s Agency and Allan Jeans, eldest 
son of Sir Alexander, is now a director 
of the Liverpool Post and has filled the 
positions of president of the Newspaper 
Society and chairman of the Press As- 
sociation. 


DETROIT CIRCULATOR DIES 


C. D. Hatcher of Times Was Widely 
Known in Michigan Field 


Detroit, Mich., March 25.—Charles D. 
Hatcher, 53, circulation manager of the 
Detroit Times, died March 24 in Harper 
Hospital of pneumonia after 5 weeks’ ill- 
ness. 

Born in Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., he 
moved to Lansing when a child and grad- 
uated from the Lansing high school. 
His first newspaper work was in the cir- 
culation department of the Lansing State 
Journal. He soon became circulation 
manager. Later he came to Detroit and 
was with the Detroit News for several 
years. 

In 1918 he joined the staff of the De- 
troit Journal, but soon left to become cir- 
culation manager of the Atlanta (Ga. ) 
Georgian, owned by W. R. Hearst. Soon 
after Hearst bought the Detroit Times, 
Hatcher was transferred back to Detroit 
to take charge of the Times circulation 
department. 


Obituary 


HARRY E. BYWATER, 57, editor 
and proprietor of the Athens (Ont. ) 
Reporter, died March 21. He founded 
the Westport (Ont.) Mirror 30 years 
ago. 

W. J. Fisuer, 74, editor of the London 
Daily Chronicle from 1899 to 1903, and 
connected with that daily since 1883, died 
recently. 

Cot. Wiitram B. Rocers, 89, Civil 
War veteran and publisher of the Tren- 
ton (Mo.) Republican and Tribune, died 
at Trenton, March 22. 

Harotp R. Lounsperry, 30, reporter 
for the Davenport (la.) Democrat, later 
for Springfield and Peoria papers, died 
March 19. 

FREDERICK Rotu, of the San Francisco 
circulation department, died March 19. 

Witmer WorTHINGTON ‘THOMPSON, 
81, Civil War veteran and editor of the 
Westchester (Pa.) News, died in West- 
chester, March 24. Death came within a 
day of his 82nd birthday. 

Crayton H. SwHarrer, 39, auditor of 
the Marion (Ind) Chronicle, died March 
21. 

M. W. Grimes, for 30 years publisher 
of the Le Sueur (Minn.) News, is dead. 

Henry A. Puuuips, 90, editor of the 
Lowville (N. Y.) Journal and Repub- 
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lican, died in Lowville, March 25. He 
was a leader in Republican politics in his 
district. ? 

Henry H. Miter, 68, died at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., March 22, after a brief ill- 
ness. He was for many years with the 
Times-Leader, and for the past 3 years 
was secretary of the Leader Publishing 
Company. 

WINNIE FREEMAN, newspaper woman 
of Birmingham and Atlanta, died Friday, 
March 21. She served on the reportorial 
staffs of the Birmingham Ledger, the 
3irmingham News, the Birmingham 
Age-Herald, the Atlanta Georgian, and 
the Washington Post. 

Davin T. Puituirs, 42, editor of the 
London.Evening Standard from January, 
1921, until his illness 5 months ago, died 
recently at his native town, Dundee. 


CLARENCE W. Davipvson, 57, of 
Cooperstown, N. Y., editor of the 
Cooperstown Republican before it was 
merged with the Cooperstown Farmer 


16 years ago, died Monday, March 24. 
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Henry FRANKLIN THURSTON, one 
lime agricultural editor of the old Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean, died suddenly March 
20, in Winnetka, III. 

James McNatty, 77, vice-president of 
Rand, McNally & Co., of Chicago, pub- 
lishers, died March 23, in Pasadena, Cal. 

FREDERICK W. VAN _ SICKLEN, 52, 
former Chicago and New York news- 
paper man, died March 22 in Chicago. 


Wife of Buffalo Publisher Dies 

Mrs. William J. Conners, Sr., 50, wife 
of the publisher of the Buffalo Courier 
and Enquirer, died in her home in Buf- 
falo, Wednesday, ‘March 26, after an ill- 
ness of several months. At the time of 
her death Mr. Conners was confined to 
his bed at his winter home in Florida, 
suffering from an acute attack of 
bronchitis. Funeral arrangements were 


withheld until it was ascertained whether 
Mr. Conners condition would permit him 
to make the journey to 
present at the burial. 
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If Mr. Smith walked into your office today, you would 
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—not promises 


Here are just a few recent accomplishments 
of the Los Angeles Examiner’s Merchandis- 
ing Service Department. There are plenty of 
others on record: 


88% retail distribution for GLO-CO, a 
brand new product. 


60% retail distribution for SHILLING’S 
COFFEE, from practically a zero start. 


96% increased retail sales for GEB- 
HARDT’S CHILI PRODUCTS, following 
wide distribution. 


65 to 70% retail distribution for PYRO- 
FORM ($3.00), from a dead start. 


1200 new MAID O’ CLOVER BUTTER 
outlets in 6 weeks. 

Seven complete campaigns so far 
this year, from obtaining retail dis- 
tribution to getting as many as 150 
window displays at a time! . 


rear “iby ‘the = déeisions,) Of 

PENNY, the most beloved 
the West. Her Tuesday and 
d Economic pages in the 
the best possible position 
equipment er food products 


JE A ] a| 
OT househo d 


advertising. 


Drop a line to your representative in 
Los Angeles and ask him what he 
thinks about PRUDENCE PENNY. 


Los Angeles 


Examiner 


165,000 DAILY 380,000 SUNDAY 


; Broadway at Eleventh—Los Angeles 
Offices: New York, 1819 Broadway. Tel. Col. 8342. 
: _ Chicago, 915 Hearst Bldg. Tel. Main 5000. 
San Francisco, 571 Monadnock Bldg. Tel. Garfield 3858. 
Automotive Trade: 1407 Kresge Bldg., Detroit. 
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XXII—LOS ANGELES—Superlatively Superlative 


By HARRY R. DRUMMOND 


O attempt to compare Los Angeles 

with any other city ever visited by 
the writer would be as logical as an 
attempt to compare the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado River with anything out 
of doors—or indoors for that matter. It 
simply can’t be done. 

Los Angeles has many, many points 
unique to Los Angeles, and they are so 
distinctive, so striking and so far and 
away from anything else that com- 
parisons are useless as well as odious. 

Los Angeles as it stands today is a 
distinct shock to any one placed in the 
position of the young man who pens 
these lines. 

Twenty-two years ago, in 1901,. he 
visited Los Angeles, and for 22 years he 
has carried a mental picture of an ex- 
tremely beautiful, easy going, semi- 
tropical paradise on earth—with Spring 
street (the then main street) bordered 
with palm trees on both sides; with quaint 
and very attractive shops—unique, but not 
particularly pretentious; of unpaved, tree 
bordered streets; of pretty homes set in 
beautiful yards; of flowers, wonderful 
sunshine, equally pretty sunsets and de- 
lightful evenings; of the sound of the 
mandolin and guitar. 

With this mental picture it is not hard 
to see why some of the marvelous stories 
of Los Angeles have engendered a spirit 
of mild doubt for, in 1901 the population 
of Los Angeles was some 102,479. 

So the Los Angeles of today proved a 
complete surprise. The Los Angeles of 
today is different—only different is a 
wholly inadequate word. 

Spring street is no longer the main 
street. Broadway has succeeded to the 
title. The palm trees are gone—not only 
from Spring street, but from most of the 
streets of the city. They have been re- 
moved, as have most of the beautiful, 
semi-tropical things of Los’ ‘Angeles, to 
make way for progress. 

The beautiful tourist city has disap- 
peared, and in its place we find a great 
big, busy, ornery-looking hulk of a city— 
hustling, bustling, busy, building up, 
tearing down, feverishly active city—but 
not pretty, except in a few spots. 

Los Angeles as it stands today, Febru- 
ary 10, 1924, is the biggest city on earth. 
N eve Ye 1 


INO? 


Look here: 

From the eastern city limits to the 
western city limits one travels more than 
61 miles—equal in distance from the 


Grand Central Station in New York City 
to the West Shore Station in the city of 
Newburgh, N. Y., and from the northern 
city limits to the southern city limits is 
twenty-six miles, equal in distance from 
the Grand Central Station to just beyond 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 

_Can you beat that? Neither can I. 
So we will let it stand approved as read. 
Los Angeles is the biggest city on earth 
407.21 square miles as against Seattle’s 
68.5. 

Los Angeles has the biggest number of 
real estate dealers of any city on earth. 

Los Angeles has the biggest furniture 
store of any city on earth. 

Los Angeles has more vacant lots than 
any other city on earth. 

Los Angeles has -more land actually 
under cultivation than any other city on 
earth. : , 

Los Angeles has a higher fire insurance 
rate than any other city on earth. 

Los Angeles has more cafeteria rest- 
aurants than any other city on earth. 

Los Angeles has more automobiles per 
thousand population than any other city 
on earth, and more of them are “in 
escrow” than in any other city-on earth. 

Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
has the biggest permanent exhibit of any 
city on earth. 

_Los Angeles is the biggest moving- 
picture producing center on earth. : 

Los Angeles is further away from the 


ocean than is any other seaport on earth, 

Los Angeles has more Mexicans than 
any other city in the United States. 

Los Angeles boosters are the biggest 
liars on earth. They can make more 
wild claims and prove less of them than 
can the boosters of any other city on 
earth. 

Los Angeles has more paved highways 
running into the city than has any other 
city on earth. These highways run 
through some of the most beautiful 
scenery on earth, and have more bill-' 
boards to hide that scenery from the 
tourists than can be found on any similar 
stretch of roads on earth. 

Los Angeles has the greatest fluctuation 
in population of any other city on earth, 

In 1919 Los Angeles had 750,000 people, 
and one year later, in 1920, it dwindled 
to 576,673, simply because the United 
States government took a census in 1920, 
and put a lot of “show me” boys and 
girls on the job. 

tos Angeles swung into ,1924 with 
1,073,995—-giving Los Angeles the biggest 
three-year growth of any city on earth. 

Los Angeles has the lowest average 
wage rate, both in industrial, clerical and 
office employees of any large city in the 
country according to figures furnished by 
the Chamber of Commerce, the average 
industrial wage being $33.60 per week, 
making $1,747.20 a year as against 


_ Seattle’s $2,850.90. 


So Los Angeles is superlatively super- 
lative. 

Los Angeles has not always been a 
seaport. Oh, dear, no! Once it lay 
about half-way between the Pacific 
ocean and the mountains—but Los 
Angeles wanted to be a seaport, so Los 
Angeles annexed the territory from Los 
Angeles to the sea, a distance of 22 miles, 
annexing San Pedro and Wilmington 
(no, not Wilmington, Delaware, they 
have not annexed that YET), and Les 
Angeles became a seapott—for what is 
22 miles between friends? 

Much has been given out regarding 
Los Angeles manufacturing activities— 
and much of that which has-been given 
out has been compiled for people living 
from 2,000 to 3,500 miles away. 

The Chamber of Commerce has issued 
a folder, dated January 1, 1924, in which 
the manufactured products for 1923 are 
“estimated” as being valued at $1,100,000,- 
000.. They list $959,806,503 of this, and 
the rest is frankly pure “estimate,” for 
good nature. 

The “estimate” includes $135,271,425 
worth of petroleum products, practically 
all of which is produced OUTSIDE of 
Los Angeles, and it also includes bakeries, 
ice plants, gas works, laundries and un- 
listed “miscellaneous” amounting to $109,- 
455,880 more. After all that, the biggest 
“product” manufactured in Los Angeles 
is moving pictures, an industry amounting 
to $156,000,000. ‘ 

However, the climate is still wonder- 
ful. They simply cannot spoil that. 

To illustrate how things have grown 
in Los Angeles—practically every state in 
the union has a society in Los Angeles” 
—a society where people meet and talk 
over “back home” stuff. 

An enterprising citizen, wishing to 
know how many members these societies 
had, wrote the various secretaries, re- 
questing information of this character. 

He got it. He has not used it, for, 
although a dyed-in-the-wool Californian, 
a Native [Son, in fact, he was stumped, 
when this membership exceeded the 
“estimated” population of the city of Los | 
Angeles. 

However, and nowithstanding, Los | 
Angeles as it stands today is really and 
honestly a great city. Eliminating the 
superheated atmosphere which inflates 
practically all statistics, Los Angeles is. 
a market of parts. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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The Article that Won the $1000 Prize 


The following article, written by Berthelot Wood of Los Angeles, recewed the prize of one thousand dollars offered 
by the Los Angeles Times “for the best analysis of the contributing causes that have made the Los Angeles Times the largest 


daily and Sunday newspaper in the world—printing more columns of news and reading matter, a greater volume of adver- 


tising, and a larger number of separate want-ads than any other daily, weekly or monthly publication anywhere on earth.” 


newspaper which prints daily and Sunday, and prints profitably, 
the largest amount of reading and advertising matter of any 
newspaper in the world, may be enumerated as follows: 


Ties factors which have developed in the Los Angeles Times, a 


“The Lengthened Shadow”’ 


Some one has said that “a great institution is but the length- 
ened shadow of a man.’’ The Los Angeles Times is the “lengthened 
shadow” of Harrison Gray Otis. 

In its growth, its development, its journalistic excellence and 
dominance, and in its financial success, The Times materializes the 
vision of General Otis. It has filled in and rounded out the lines that 
near two score years ago General Otis had drawn on the canvas of his 
mind—the lines of a newspaper that should be. It is the progeny of a 
brain that functioned penetratingly, functioned clearly, functioned 
courageously, functioned persistently, functioned idealistically, but, 
withal, practically, a brain that sensed situations and accurately esti- 
mated the requirements of those situations, 


General Otis’s Ideal 
The Times is the concrete of General Otis’s ideal of a newspaper of 
orderly processes and management, serving its field adequately, of 
independent editorship and quick responsiveness to the evolving needs 
of time and environment—a newspaper that would ever be first in its 
field because it would deserve so to be. 


A Service that Serves 


Comprehensiveness and thoroughness, with all of the accuracy 
humanly attainable, characterize the news service of The Times. 
In its columns daily are the gleanings of the best news-gathering 
agencies of the world, domestic and foreign, as exemplified in quality 
and quantity of intelligence furnished and range both of subject and 
territory. Supplementing the product of these agencies is a liberal 
staff of trained and dependable correspondents located at the pulse 
eenters of the earth, whose task it is to amplify on the high happen- 
ings covered by those agencies and to catch and transmit to the news- 
paper’s readers what might be termed the atmosphere of conditions 
and occurrences that constitute the links of human existence. 


A Mirror of All Worth While 


In the domain over which it holds dominion as a newspaper— 
Southern California—The Times maintains a thoroughly organized 
corps of reliable correspondents who daily scrape the bottom of 
the reservoir of events for all that is of human interest and mate- 
rial importance in their respective localities. It is the daily mirror 
of all that is worth while in personal happenings, community move- 
ments and social and economic development in the Southland. 

Locally, The Times maintains a reportorial staff comparable 
favorably with that of any newspaper in any American metropolis, 
a staff made adequate by having a sufficient number of competent 
workers competently directed with the sole aim of obtaining and 
presenting ‘‘all the news that’s fit to print.’’ Actual comparison will 
show that. on,the average, no other newspaper in the United States 
prints as much strictly local news as the Los Angeles Times, which 
means that it leads the world; for in this respect, the newspapers 
of the United States surpass those of all the other countries on earth. 

In what is termed feature matter, special articles finding pub- 
lication mostly in Sunday issues, The Times has eschewed the 
sensational and erotic in favor of matter of an informative, en- 
lightening and cultural character, matter by famous or noted writers 
and authorities on subjects, that may be fittingly handled by a general 
or secular newspaper. 


Magazine Ranks with Best 
The Times Illustrated Magazine issued with its Sunday edition ranks 
with the best of Sunday newspaper magazines and, besides its general 
literary matters, embraces departments that have given it wider 
fame than that enjoyed by any similar publication in the country. 


By Those Who Know How 

The Farm and Tractor Magazine, also issued as a_ part of the 
giant Sunday Times, in effect epitomizes that which is new, pro- 
gre ive, conserving and productive in farming, fruit growing, poultry 
raising and dairying in Southern California. It is a publication which 
tells the story in letter and picture of what can be done on the lands 
of Southern California by those who know how, it helps to educate 
those who do not “know how,” and it is of intense practical interest 
from first to last page. 

In the Rotogravure section of The Sunday Times is represented 
the highest attainment in newspaper illustrative art, skillfully and 
discriminatingly utilized in the depicting of subjects of keen pop- 
ular interest. 


Children Considered 
To round out the elements which make of The Times the great 
Family Newspaper of the Pacific Southwest is The Junior Times, 
also an auxiliary of the Sunday issue. In “Junior’’. the juniors of 
the thousands of households in which the Los Angeles Times is a 
household word may revel in stories and fables which entertain 
rationally and stimulate imagination healthfully. 


Stalwart Editorial Independence 

HBditorially; The Times has been one of the few really independent 
newspapers in the United States. It has not hesitated to breast the 
tide when in the estimate of its editorial management that tide was 
set in the wrong direction. Not the popularity, but the hteousness 
and rightness of a course, the sanity of a policy, the soundness of 
a principle, have invariably been the test applied in the consideration 
of public questions of large moment. To this conception of editorial 
standard The Times has ‘‘stood fast, stood firm, stood true,’’ callous to 
clamor, heedless of hatreds, impervious to menace. Ever on its 
banner has been inscribed the slogan of the soul that stands and fights 
and knows not the path of retreat—‘‘'You may break me, but cannot 
bend me.” It has been no organ upon the keys of which cabals and 
cliques, parties and politicians played tunes euphonious to their ears 
and profitable to their purposes. 


Sentinel of Freedom 

If the flag of industrial freedom floats over Los Angeles today, 
sheltering within its shadows the sister communities, the Los Angeles 
Times is the reason. It is because this newspaper, invulnerable to 
intimidation, defiant of dynamite, mindless of murder, has inc ssantly, 
indefatigably preached the gospel of freedom of contract, the doctrine 
that the right to buy and sell labor is inherent and its exercise not 
dependent upon the permission of any man-made organization and 
cannot be ethically restricted by the mandate of any such organization. 
Granting the inalienable right of men and women to associate them- 
selves together for the advancement of their vocational interests, 
it has unfalteringly upheld the equally inalienable rights of men and 
women to remain unassociated. 


Leader of a Mighty Phalanx 

Over a third of a century has passed since the Los Angeles Times, 
on behalf of industrial liberty, ‘‘sounded forth the bugle that has never 
ealled retreat.’’ At first its voice was like that of John the Baptist 
calling in the wilderness, a wilderne of doubt, derision, despair. 
Few and faltering were its followers. But from dawn to dawn 
throughout the long ensuing years, years fraught with bitterest 
conflict, it ‘‘carried on’ until, with dramatic exemplification of the 
“power of the pres it builded for itself on this single issue the most 
powerful constituency an American newspaper has ever had. Today 
it is the leader of a mighty and militant phalanx which stands 
irrevocably committed to the principle that in this Land of the Sun 
the basic right of the individual to himself and his earning power shall 
be preserved inviolate, so that he or she shall be free to enter the 
realm of industry without a “‘card’”’ as a pass. 


The Voice of Its Domain 
d The Times has been the voice of its domain. For a generation 
it has registered with fairness and fidelity each step of the won- 


drous development of Southern California Ever has it kept burn- 
ing the lamp of faith in the future of this section, the while i 
counseled caution to the ultra-zealous, those who would imprudently 
anticipate for today attainments which in the nature of things could 
only belong to tomorrow. ‘This policy of optimism governed by sanity} 
has made The Times the journalistic meteor of its region of service 


the repository of the confidence of the people of that region, 


A Developer of Its Territory 


More than all other publications The Times has been effective in 
promoting the settlement of Southern California and the development 
of the section’s resources. To the -flur corners of the earth The 


Times has carried the messa of Southern California’s alluring 
climatic conditions an golden opportuniti« for capital and labor 
[t mammoth ,midwinter editions, with their graphic panorami¢ 
presentation of life as it 1 n this fate-favored empire, have inspired 
the t1 f innumerable tl sands that « d'only within the borders 
of the Southland. To know The Times been to know yuthert 
California; to know Southern California h been to know Tt Times 
the development of its field, Th ‘ime has expanded corre- 
ely, in physical and journ stic attributes, until it now th 
newspaper in the world in dimensions, printing the lars t 
of news and general matter und the largest amount of 
ISInNe 
First in the World 
These are the powerful factor that have, in combination, made 
the Los Angeles Times the extraordinary newspaper enterprise 
it is and the most effective advertising medium in its field 
These factors have created for it a firmly held constituency} reatel 
numerically than that of any other newspaper in the Pa W ; 
*his means circulation—circulation far-reaching, far-fet These 
factors have not only given The Times a strong circulation numerically 
and the most comprehensive territorially in its field of ervice, but 
also the most financially potential circulation, the kind of cireulation 
for which advertisérs bid. They have been the factors which have 
won and héld the: admiration, the confidence, the adherence of the bulk 
of Southern California’s substantial people, the folk with the. worth- 
while patronage to bestow. This circulation, created hb merit, and 
held by merit, is what makes the Los Angeles Times the greatest, 
most productive advertising medium in its area of operation, -and is 
what enables that newspaper to carry the largest amount of adver- 


tising of any newspaper in the whole world. 


ILos Angeles Cimes 


Eastern Representative 


WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 


225 Fifth Ave., New York 


360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Editor & Publisher 


By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


AVID S. BARRY, who was Wash- 
ington correspondent of the New 
York Sun when Dana was its editor, and 
who was later Washington correspondent 
of the Providence Journal, is the author 
of “Forty Years in Washington” (Little, 
Brown & Co.). The series of clever 
reminiscences found in this volume cover 
the Presidential administrations from 
Hays to Harding. Intermingled with the 
reminiscences are many inside stories of 
Washington life which would have been 
good first page features. Sparkling wit- 
ticisms keep the book from becoming 
dull. ; 
Even in its dedication, Mr. Barry 1s 
interesting—especially to the newspaper 


man: a 7 ; ; 
To my dear family, who have lived in an at- 


mosphere of rustling newspapers, tinkling tele- 
phones, clicking typewriters, and sleepy mes- 
senger boys, wondering the while what it was 


all about, this book is dedicated in the hope 
that it will help them to understand and forgive. 

The author is now sergeant-at-arms of 
the United States Senate. 

* * Xx 

ULLY A. NETTLETON has com- 

piled a “Newspaper Stylebook’” which 
has several features not found in other 
books treating the same topic. The book 
is not at all didactic, but merely indicates 
preferences for certain established prac- 
tices. Blank pages have been provided 
for the insertion of exceptions or addi- 
tional memoranda by editors who dis- 
agree in matters of typography. Copies 
may be obtained upon application to the 
School of Journalism, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

fe algicsike erg 

THE Millis Advertising Company at 

Indianapolis, Ind., strikes a new note 
in agency promotion when it distributes 
“The Meance of the Chains.” This book- 
let discusses the marketing of products 
by chain stores and emphasizes the 
menace for the manufacturer who must 
keep a market for his product if he is to 
stay in business. 

The concluding paragraph thus sum- 
marizes the principal points of the dis- 
cussion: 

The chains must buy merchandise their cus- 
tomers want. The chains are an important and 
are becoming the principal market. To sell the 
chains, and do it profitably, the manufacturer 
must have consumer demand, brand preference, 
for the thing he makes. Advertising is the only 
thing that will create it and maintain it. 

x OK Ox 
HE Periodical Publishers’ Associa- 
tion of 200 Fifth avenue, New York, 
is circulating “Little Stories of Big 
Trademarks” by Hugh E. Agnew. 

Among the many requirements listed 
for a good trademark, Professor Agnew 
mentions the following: 


It should be— 

Easily recognized. 

Easily pronounced. ; . 

Capable of reproduction in a wide variety of 
forms without impairing its chief character- 
istics. 

Distinctive; differing strikingly from all 
other trademarks representing a similar kind 
of goods. 1 ; 

Of a form or nature that will not readily 
go out of style, or come to misrepresent a 
product. , 

Usually it is desirable to have it of a nature 
that may be applied to a family of products. 

If it cannot be germane to the product, it 
should not suggest a different product. 

* * * 


A SECOND edition of “Getting Your 
Name In Print” by H. S. McCauley 
(Funk & Wagnalls Company) has just 
appeared. The title indicates the purpose 
of the volume. 
Two chapters ought to be widely read. 
I refer to “Newspaper Ethics” and “How 
To Treat Reporters.” 
The following suggestions on how to 
get along with the press are worthy of 
editorial endorsement : 


Don’t try to reform the newspapers or the 
newspaper men. It can’t be done. Take them 
as they are and play their game. 

Give them whatever information they want, 
and let them handle it as they please. 


Treat reporters as guests. See them ahead 


of other callers whenever possible. But don’t 
fawn upon them. 
The, chapter” on) Libel? swith wags 


numerous illustrations should be brought 
to the attention of the city desk. It con- 
tains a brief mention of those cases which 
have attracted unusual attention in recent 
years. Readers of this book, like editors 
of newspapers, will be amused at the 
antics of indignant citizens who call at 
editorial rooms to demand a retraction 
of something or other “in just as promi- 
nent a position as you printed this in- 
famous lie, sir, and just as much space, 
too, or ll have you in court.” 


et 


N English book, “Scoops” by Harry 

J. Greenwall has just been issued in 
America by Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. Briefly, it may be described as the 
leaves from a diary of a special corre- 
spondent who had some exciting experi- 
ences during the World War. 

Some of these leaves are intensely in- 
teresting—especially when they describe 
the physical risks assumed by the author 
In covering assignments. On questions 
of opinion, however, the author seems to 
write with more infallibility than the edi- 
torial writer at his desk -in the home 
office. 

The opening chapter records changes 
which have taken place in the work of 
the war correspondent since Kipling 
wrote “The Light That Failed,” In dis- 
cussing the dangers of the correspondent 
in the field, Mr. Greenwall says: 

What is it that makes us do these things? 
Is it the salaries? I think not! Is it vanity 
—to see our names in print? A little, per- 
haps, but what is vanity compared with the 
family that sits at home and waits? Is it the 
occasional editorial: ‘‘Thanks—excellent mes- 
sage,” when one has scored over a rival? 
Maybe! Or is it just because we have ink in 
our veins instead of blood, because we are 
members of the Fourth Estate, rolling down 
the Highway to Adventure, when Fleet Street 
calls, 

What he says of the correspondent is 
equally true of all newspaper workers. 

Eee 


GEVERAL weeks ago, I printed in this 

department the picric comments of 
Charles Dickens on the American press. 
The item brought a number of inquiries 
asking whether Dickens ever changed his 
opinion about the American newspaper. 
Frankly, he did. 

At a public dinner in honor of Dickens 
given in New York by 200 representatives 
of the press on April 18, 1868, the great 
novelist revised his comment about condi- 
tions in America including that of the 
press. In concluding his remarks of 
apology and appreciation of courtesies 
received, he said: 

This testimony, so long as I live, and so 
long as my descendants have any legal right 
in my books, I shall cause to be republished, 
as an appendix to every copy of those two 
books of mine in which I have referred to 
America. And this I will do and cause to be 
done, not in mere love and thankfulness, but 
because I regard it as an act of plain justice 
and honour. 

I am especially glad to mention this re- 
traction by Dickens lest my first quota- 
tion leave the wrong impression of what 
Dickens in his later years thought of 
American journalism. 

x ok x 


66 NEWSPAPER Make-up and Head- 
lines” by Norman J. Radder, As- 
sociate Professor of Journalism at Indiana 
University, is announced by the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 
_ The book, which is intended as a prac- 
tical manual for the newspaperman as 
well as a text for journalism students, is 
based upon the writer’s experience as a 
copyreader on the New York Times and 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger. With 
twenty-eight illustrations and diagrams, 
the book is one of the first journalism 
texts to emphasize the subject of make- 
up. 
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MAJOR MARKETS OF AMERICA 


(Continued from page 24) 


There are probably between 750,000 
and 800,000 people actually living in Los 
Angeles, and there is a floating popula- 
tion of between 100,000 and 200,000 
gathered from every point of the com- 
pass, and Los Angeles is actually grow- 
ing faster than any other city on earth, 
and building is one of the principal in- 
dustries. 

Due to climatic conditions, houses are 
built more economically in Los Angeles 
than elsewhere. No cellars, no founda- 
tions, simply boards nailed together and 
covered with stucco—pretty, inexpensive 
and absolutely adequate for protection 
against the almost ideal weather. 

There were 206,600 dwellings in Los 
Angeles in September, 1923, and 6,492 
permits were issued for dwelling between 
that date and January 1, 1924. They 
build ’em in about five days. 

Los Angeles has 165,745 automobiles, 
7,425 trucks and 4,597 motorcycles. 

There are 1,437 miles of paved streets 
and 383 miles of street car tracks in the 
city, and 1,106 miles of interburban rail- 
ways stretching into the surrounding 
country for seventy miles, serving more 
than 50 towns and townlets in that terri- 
tory, the inhabitants of which do prac- 
tically all their trading in Los Angeles. 

There are 12 legitimate and vaudeville 
theatres and 110 moving picture theatres 
in Los Angeles. 

There are 6,630 retail establishments 
paying license in the city. That means 
places where merchandise may be pur- 
chased at retail, and does not include 
shoe-shining parlors, clothes-pressing 
parlors, restaurants, or laundries. 

The department stores of Los Angeles 
rival anything found anywhere outside of 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and 
Boston, and there are lots of them. 

The “downtown” district of Los 
Angeles extends from Ist to 10th streets, 
along Main, Spring, Broadway and Hill 
streets and the intersecting streets. This 
district to Los Angeles is much like 
Lexington to Seventh avenue from 34th 
to 42nd streets in New York. 

The wholesale district is important, and 
the jobbing business of Los Angeles is 
an important factor of the city. 

The Robinson department store is the 
“Altman” of the city. Bullock’s is on a 
par with Wanamaker’s of New York. 
The Broadway Department Store is on 
the order of McCreery’s. Hamburger’s 
is like Macy’s. It is owned by the May 
Co. The 5th Street store is a Rothen- 
berg proposition, and there are several 
smaller department stores, mostly on the 
cheap order. Collectively these depart- 
ment stores do nearly $150,000,000 a 
year, and the specialty shops of Los 
Angeles are sundry, diverse, numerous 
and various. Lots of them. 

By and large the people of Los Angeles 
are not particularly well-dressed. They 
are, for the most part, “home folks” from 
Iowa and Indiana, from Kansas and 
Nebraska, from Oklahomas and Texas, 


and, as a rule, they are fairly well pro-. 
vided with this world’s goods and live in 
Los Angeles because they like it and can 
afford it, and it is so close to heayen 
that they will be fairly used to the future 
life when they get the summons—and if, | 
perchance, their destination is somewhere 
else, they wil: at least know what heaven 
was like. 

Started as a Mission, Los Angeles de- 
veloped into a resort town but, darn it, 
there were so many money-making op- 
portunities, so much wealth was to be. 
picked up out of the streets, so to speak, 
and people who really did not need the 
money went after it, until Los Angeles 
got away from the resort idea and, step 
by step, developed into a regular howling 
Dervisher in business and as to the 
future—well—that is the future, you 
know, and this is about the present. 


ADDRESS WANTED 


James H. Stevens, Jr. 


34) DONT ENTER 
4 rs£FOURTH STATE 


> BLINDLY 


{ PEOPLE 'N THIS 
CIRCLE ¥e OF 


SIGHTEEN 
COUNTIES 


“A Safe Landing Field for the National 

Advertiser” 
Sent upon request to sales and adver- 
tising managers. In this fertile field 
of eighteen counties there are $2,612,- 
667,855.00 spent each year for necessities 
and luxuries. It’s 93 2-10% native born 
territory. Four hundred and_ thirty- 
two national advertisers covered Central 
Ohio alone through The Dispatch in 
1923. 


Che Columbus Aisp atch 


TILDEN’S TENNIS SERVICE 


The World Champion will cover 
the Season of 1924 with 
COMMENT: (“Wise Tennis Tips”— 
800 words per release). Every Monday 
until May Ist; every Monday and 

Friday, May Ist to October Ist. 
NEWS: Dispatches directly from the 


field, covering the Davis Cup, National 
Doubles, National Singles, and National 
Clay Court Tournaments. : 


For Terms Wire 


LEDGER SYNDICAT 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


—_— ELTA PA 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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The Largest City in the Western Americas offers 
a lucrative field for national advertisers. During 
the past few years it has had the most marvelous 
growth of any municipality in the world. Today 
it stands, a City of Success, with a greater pur- 
chasing power per capita than any other city in 
America. 


The eyes of the world are on Los Angeles! 


LOS ANGELES 
EVENING HERALD 


covers the entive 


Los Angeles field 


It is accepted in Los Angeles’ leading hotels, 
largest business houses and in residential districts 
of all classes.ias CALIFORNIA’S LARGEST AND 
GREATEST DAILY NEWSPAPER. 


It has the biggest daily circulation in the entire 
West. 


Of its tremendous circulation, 97 per cent IS 
CONCENTRATED IN LOS ANGELES AND 
ITS IMMEDIATE SUBURBS, giving advertisers 


a circulation without waste. 


Representatives 
‘A. J. NORRIS HILL G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. H. W. MOLONEY 
401 Tower Bldg. . 
710 Hearst Bldg. 6 N. Michigan Ave. 604 Times Bldg. 
San Francisco, Cal. Chicago, Ul. New York City 
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Editor & Publisher. 


EDITOR. & PUBLISHER 40 YEARS OLD 
FIRST IN JOURNALISM FIELD 


Month Also Marks 12th Year 


of Present Ownership, With 


Policy Consistent With That Originally Created by 
Allan Forman, Brilliant Editor of The Journalist 


HIS week marks the 40th birthday 

of Eprror & PusLisHer, the oldest 
publishers’ and advertisers’ journal in 
America, 1884-1924. 


also marks the 12th anni- 
purchase of Eprror & 

which the Journalist 
1907, by James 


This month 
versary of the 
PUBLISHER, with 
was consolidated in 
Wright Brown. 

A complete set of bounc 
Journalist and Eprror & P 
kept as among the most 


files of the j 


ughly prized 


will thereof, and all cuts, files, copyrights 
and other personal property belonging to 
me and used in connection with the pub- 
lication of said magazine or publication, 
the Epiror & PUBLISHER agreeing 
to complete all the unexpired subscrip- 
tions of said Journalist.” 
Since that time the Journalist has been 


UBLISHER are |e 


archives of the Pulitzer School of Jour- |i 


nalism, Columbia University, in the pri- 
vate office of Dr. Talcott Williams. 

The first issue of the Journalist, dated 
March 22, 1884, was priced at 10 cents, 
and the first article was a militant attack 
upon a so-called “carpet-bagger” who 
was running in New York a paper called 
the Continent, whose politics aroused the 
ire of C. A. Byrne.and Leander Richard- 
son, the original editors. The open coun- 
tenance of Amos J. Cummings. shone 
through a handsome steel engraving on 
page one. 

The first editors of the Journalist were 
succeeded after one year by C. J. Smith 
and Allan Forman, with W. S. McLaugh- 
lin as publisher and treasurer. - On March 
27, 1886, McLaughlin retired, Thomas H. 
Delano becoming business manager. At 
the end of 10 years Allan Forman, who 
was a writer of distinction and beloved 
by all newspaper men for his spirit of 
service and idealism, was operating the 
paper as both editor and proprietor, with 
Roy V. Somerville listed as advertising 
manager. The latter later became ad- 
vertisement manager of London Punch 
and his death was reported about 2 years 
ago. 

Mr. Forman expressed his views con- 
cerning the field of journalism and a place 
in it for a paper devoted to the interests 
of press workers in the issue for March 
24, 1804. He wrote: “Up to the time 
the journalist was started there had never 
been a paper for newspaper workers. To- 
day I can fairly claim that the Journalist 
has made a place for itself, It has 
done this by covering the news ate 
and by earnest and sincere desire to be 
fair to every one. It has never been, and 
please God, it will never. be a negative 
sheet, a mere purveyor of gossip and 
gush.” 

The day of “personal journalism” had 
by no means ended when Forman was 
the leading spirit of this paper, for we 
find an editorial in the issue ‘for Sept. 29, 
1894, entitled “The Rowell Row,” which 
bitterly excoriated Mr. Rowell’s methods 
of doing business, both in the conduct of 
his directory and of Printers’ Ink, found- 
ed in 1888. 

Epitor & PUBLISHER was in its seventh 
year of publication when the merger with 
the Journalist took place. The bill of 
sale, now in Mr. Brown's possession, 
specifies that Allan Forman “sells and 
transfers to the Editor & Publisher Com- 
pany the magazine or publication known 
as the Journalist, together with the good- 


Dr. Talcott Williams reading first issue of 


which became EDITOR 
& PUBLISHER, 


Journalist, 


carried as a sub-title of this publication, 
establishing its full right to its place as 
the pioneer trade publication in the field 
of journalism in the United States, of 
course disregarding house organs pub- 
lished in the field prior to 1884. 

“T rejoice,’ wrote Allan Forman, as 
he relinquished control, due to ill-health, 
“that the Journalist will be continued by 
Epiror & PusiisHER, which has always 
stood for all that is honest, straight- 
forward and enterprising in journalism.” 

In his will he expressed the wish that 
the bound volumes go into the custody 
of (Dr. Talcott Williams, Director of the 
Pulitzer School of Journalism, and to 
this. Mr.. Brown consented. 


Despite the effort that had gone into it, 
Eprror & PUBLISHER, as the present gen- 
eration can attest, was a relatively small 
and struggling journal when the present 
owner purchased it. The spirit of For- 
man and such men as Paul Lodge, an 
early editor, shone through its pages and 
it was never a “negative sheet, a mere 
purveyor of gossip and gush.” ‘As jour- 
nalism has grown to its present huge 
proportions, a billion dollar industry, 
without loss of conscience or of indepen- 
dence, Epiror & PusLIsHER has also 
grown, until today it is the recognized 
center of American journalism, a service 
station for all agencies in the daily press 
field, and striving to keep ever fresh the 
idealism of the craft. Its annual volume 
of business is 14 times as great as when 


| The Advertising Rate 
of The New York 


CIRCULATION 


600,000 
59,511 


YEAR 


1924 
| 1906 ; 


376%. MORE 


Greater in 1906 Than in 1924. 


of the Sunday Edition 
Times Was 370% 


Rate per 10,000 
Circulation 
Per Agate Line 


$.0141 
0672 


Rate Per 
Agate Line 


$.85 
40 
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it first appeared under its present owner- 
ship, its A. B. C. circulation, reader pres- 
tige, trade influence and advertising serv- 
ice having manifolded in proportion. 

When Mr. Brown took possession of 
Eprtor & PusiisHer, on April 6, 1912, 
he issued this statement to readers: 

“As the controlling owner of the Ep- 
itor & PuBLISHER my endeavor shall be 
to maintain the best traditions of Ameri- 
can journalism as exemplified by those 
great geniuses, the master craftsmen of 
the profession—Greeley, Dana, Medill 
and Pulitzer, 

“We shall aspire to broaden the scope 
of the periodical and make it more truly 
representative of the great daily news- 
paper publishing industry in all its phases 
—covering every avenue of newspaper 
endeavor and in the larger field of com- 
munity of interests. 

“We shall fight the evils within and 
without the trade and make a product 
every national advertiser, agent, space 
buyer and newspaper man will feel he 
must have. It hardly seems the part of 
wisdom to set out at this time our plans 
in detail—they will unfold gradually. 

“The paper will be clean, honest, whole- 
some and helpful, you may depend upon 
that, printing the truth without fear or 
favor. 

“We ‘tbespeak the kindly interest and 
co-operation of our readers and adver- 
tisers, realizing that we are not going to 
travel far along the avenue of large suc- 
cess without their encouragement. 

“(Signed) James Wricut Brown.” 

No clearer, truer statement of policy 
could ‘be written today. 

All that Eprror & PusiisHEr has 
gained has been by token of its thousands 
of loyal supporters in the field of the 
daily press. dts devotion.to that field, as 
distinguished from all other forms of pub- 
licity, has never wavered. Its support 
has been constant and progressive. This 
was the fixed purpose of the present 
owner when he entered this work from 
active daily journalism, and it is the 
granite foundation of the future policy 
of this publication. 


PAPER 


The BOWATER 


Your Paper IsNo 
Better Thanlts 
Automobile 


Section 


The BIG THINGS IN MOTORING 
WRITTEN IN A BIG WAY 


The Ullman Feature Service 
Home Life Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


The Washington Herald 


Largest Sunday Circulation 
Any Washington Paper 


The Washington Herald 


morning 
and 


The Washington Times 
evening 


Largest Daily Circulation at 
attractive combination rate. 
Concentrate in These Papers 


G. Logan Payne 
Publisher and Gen. Mer. 


CO., Ine. 


POWER & 


NQUIRIES SOLICITED 

FOR NEWSPRINT, HALF- 

TONE NEWSPRINT, ROTA- 
GRAVEUR AND ALL CLASSES 
OF BOOK PAPER. 


Sole distributors in the United States for 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND 


(under construction capacity 400 tons daily) 


342 Madison Avenue, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone Vanderbilt 7186 


BAPE RESO: 


“MAY BEGIN BENNETT 
HOME THIS YEAR 


Estate Badly Involved, but Old Herald 
Men Are Optimistic—$20,000 
Annual Income Now 
Available 


“Within a year $1,000,000 may be 
available for construction of the James 
Gordon Bennett Memorial Home for 
New York Journalists.” 

This statement given Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER this week by Robert Livingstone, 
president of the James Gordon Bennett 
Association, appears the only optimistic 
sign pointing towards fulfillment of a 
sprovision in Mr. Bennett’s will filed for 
probate nearly 6 years ago in’ New York. 

With the sale of the New York Herald 
to the Tribune last week, the question of 
the Memorial Home is again brought 
into the limelight. 

Officials of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, one of the executors of the Bennett 
estate, are even less’ optimistic than Liv- 
ingstone. An income of only $20,000 a 
year is now available for the project 
and the possibility of putting the plan of 
the Memorial Home into effect is remote, 
Epitor & PUBLISHER learned from this 
source. 

Mr. Bennett’s will called for incor- 
poration of the Home as a permanent 
memorial to his father, founder of the 
Herald, as “soon as practical after my 
death.” 

The estate at 
$3,000,000. 

Despite the opinion of the executors, 
Livingstone insists a “modest beginning” 
towards the Home will be made during 
1924. 

To this end he expects to call a meet- 
ing shortly of the 150 members of the 
James ‘Gordon Bennett Association. 

“We may be able to have a small cen- 
tral building erected to which wings may 
later be added,” he declared. “We don’t 
want to postpone it much longer. ‘We 
want the men who knew James Gordon 
Bennett to benefit by the will. 

“Consequently, we intend to press the 
matter as rapidly as possible. Probably 
we will spend about $60,000 on the build- 
ing, which would be large enough to 
house about 25, men.” 

When interviewed by Eprtror & Pus- 
LISHER, he recalled Mr. Bennett’s orig- 
inal plan to care for Herald men. 

“About 22 years ago, Mr. Bennett was 
seriously injured,’ he remembered. “He 
was driving his four-in-hand coach and 
the hub struck the gateway of his estate, 
throwing him from the box. For a time 
he was very near death. Then he had 
lin mind forming a Herald corporation, 
giving employes who had been in the 
service more than 5 years shares ot 
stock. The plan was drawn up by law- 
yers, when Mr. Bennett suddenly changed 
his mind. 

“The will as finally probated provided 
for establishment of the Memorial Home 
and for pecuniary aid for persons who 
have been in the employ of .New York 
City newspapers for at least 10 years. 

“The $20,000 a year now available an- 


present amounts to 
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nually is being put to good use,” Living- 
stone said. “Out of this sum 30 former 
Herald employes are being given assist- 
ance. The majority of this number are 
old composing men and press men. No 
editorial men have requested or are re- 
ceiving aid.” 

The fact that only $20,000 is available 
yearly for the Memorial Home is be- 
cause Mr. Bennett’s estate was badly in- 
volved, to heavy payments necessary in 
settlement of the claims of Mrs. Jeanette 
Bell, Mr. Bennett’s sister; Edward D. 
DeWitt, former Herald advertising man- 
ager, and of several natural children, and 
to a large number of annuities. 

Mrs. Bell’s claim was settled out of 
court, as were also -the claims of the 
natural children, whose names have not 
been made public. DeWitt filed suit for 


$560,000. The suit was settled out of 
court, the plaintiff receiving approxi- 


mately $137,000. Tax claims of $1,000,- 
0CO from the French government were 
settled for a few thousand dollars. Tax 
claims to the same amount from the 
United States remain unadjusted. 

Annuities provided in Mr, Bennett’s 
will, filed in July, 1918, included: Isaac 
Bell, a nephew, $30,000; Ronald de Reu- 
ter, stepson, $20,000; Nora Ricardo, a 
niece, $10,000; Comte Etienne de Lau- 
rency, $5,000; Countess Henrietta d’Ara- 
mon, a niece, $10,000, and Syril Douglas 
Whitehouse, $5.000. 

Efforts of Rodman Wanamaker and 
the Guaranty Trust Company, executors 
of the estate, have made it possible that 
the Memorial Home will eventually re- 
ceive a considerable amount of money. 
They turned non-producing property into 
producing property for the payment of 
debts, taxes, claims, and annuities. Thus 
the Herald was sold to Frank Munsey 
for $1,000,000 in cash and $3,000,000 in- 
terest bearing notes payable at the rate 
of $500,000 annually. Up to the time 
Munsey sold the Herald to Ogden Reid 
of the Tribune, the former had paid four 
of the notes. Last week he paid the 
remaining two. 

The executors, by the terms of Mr. 
Bennett’s will, are to “provide a suitable 
and comfortable home” for persons who 
shall have been employed at least 10 
years upon any daily newspaper pub- 
lished in the Borough of Manhattan of 
New York City and who shall, by reason 
of bodily infirmity, old age, or accident, 
or lack of means, be unable to care for 
themselves. 


‘The African World” 


AND 


“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 


Published every Saturday in 
London 


Few Papers—(If 


any)—surpass the 
TRENTON 


NEW JERSEY TIMES 
A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates 
that among the housewives of 
the city our Thursday Food 
Feature Department—upward of 
four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food ad- 
vertising —is the best feature 
carried by the Times 


Member A. B. C. 
KELLY-SMITH CO. 


Marlborough Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York Chicago 


(Circulation 36,493 


March 29, 1924 


FARM LAND 


LLINOIS has an area of 56,665 square 
miles, of that area, 56,043 square 
miles are land. Eighty-nine per cent of 
that land is in farms and over eighty-five 


per cent is improved farm lands. 


The fertility of this land has caused 
the state to rank, for many years, as one 
of the nation’s leaders in the value of 
agricultural properties and the gross 
annual receipts of its agricultural prod- 
ucts. 


Illinois ranks second and third among 
all states in value of property and value of 
crops respectively. 


While 


characterized as an agricultural state, it 


Illinois has generally been 
has for many years occupied a- leading 
position industrially because of the im- 
portance and variety of its manufactured 


products. 


Such a combination makes this territory 
worthy of consideration in any advertis- 
ing campaign. 
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Rates for Rates for 


2,500 10,000 

Circulation Lines Lines 

**Aurora Beacon-News......... (E) 16,351 055 .055 
Bloomington Pantagraph......(M) 17,841 05 05 
+}Chicago Herald & Examiner..(M) 335,270 55 55 
+}Chicago Herald & Examiner...(S) 932,415 1,00 1.00 
Chicago Daily Journal....... (E) 117,483 26 24 
++Chicago Tribune ........... (M) 567,628 80 80 
+tChicago Tribune ............ (S) 877,467 1.15 1.15 

**1a Salle Tribune............ (E) 3,041 .025 .025 

**Moline Dispatch ..........+.. (E) 10,148 .045 .045 
**Peoria Journal-Transcript. ..(M&E) 32,609 -11 yl 
** Peoria SEAT Ns a ieta oles leew eyes (E) 27,083 .075 .06 

++Rock Island Argus........... (E) 10,405 .045 .045 
**Sterling Gazette .........-+-- (E) 5,755 .03 .03 


** AB. C. Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
+}+Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
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- BOBBED HAIRED BANDIT INVADES PRESS CLUB DINNER 


NE W York’s famous bobbed bandit 
got in her daily work on no less a 
person that Commissioner of Police 
Enright, during a high-jinks Saturday 
night dinner party at the New York 
Press Club, 21 Spruce street, conceded 
by all present to have been one of the 
most successful in the history of that 
famous old organization. 

Elias (Farmer) Dunn, who went to 
work for Charles A. Dana and stayed 
on the New York Sun for many years, 
later becoming weather forecaster, as 
President of the club arranged the big 
evening. Speeches by the Police Com- 
missioner, Mr. Dunn and Dr. A. C. Squire, 
chief medical officer of Sing Sing prison, 
were broadcast and heard by radio fans 
across the country. 

The bobbed bandit made Enright 
hold up his hands, although her pistol 
was made of glass and under the black 
mask was only the fair and _ honest 
countenance of Mrs, Edward W. Doe. 
The gentlemen who obeyed the impulse 
to claw the air, as shown in the picture 
left to right, are Mr. Dunn, Mr. Enright, 
Sidney Dean, and Dr. Squire. 


A. P. EXPEDITES WEST SERVICE 


Installs 3 New York-Kansas City Wires 
Eliminating Chicago Relay 


Kansas City, Mo., March 25.—Direct 
communication with the largest news 
centers of the United States—New York 
and Washington—now is effective in 
Kansas City, due to wire improvements 
completed this week by the Associated 
Press. 

With the opening of 3 New York- 
Kansas City telegraph wires, the As- 
sociated Press has assured Kansas City 
and the Southwest of the fastest news 
service in the history of the organiza- 
tion. Kansas City and the Southwest 
formerly were served with news from 
the East and from the rest of the world 
by a relay at the Chicago office. 

Besides New York and Washington, 
the direct wires will place Kansas City 
in communication with Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Cincinnati, Louisville, Dayton, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis and Chicago. 

Milton Garges, chief of the A. P. traffic 
department, New York, said the new ar- 
rangement will be tested for 2 months to 
determine whether it will be permanent. 


Suffers Double Bereavement 


Margaret Watts Bahmer, wife of W. 
J. Bahmer, dramatic editor of the Pitts- 
burgh Post, and William Voorhees, 27, his 
son, both died March 23, in Pittsburgh, 
The son was employed on the Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph. W. J. Bahmer 
formerly served on the New York Tri- 
bune, American, and Morning Telegraph. 


NEWSPAPER MAN WINS $500 


O. Henry Short Story Prize Goes to 
E. V. Smith of Alabama 


Edgar Valentine Smith, assistant city 
editor of the Birmingham (Ala.) News, 
was announced this week as the winner 
of the O. Henry 
Memorial prize 
of $500, given by 
the Society of 
Arts and Sciences 
for the best short 
story of the year, 
written by .an 
ee author 
and published in 
an American 
Magazine. 

Mr. Smith, ac- 
companied by his 
wife, came _ to 
New York to at- 
tend the dinner 
given by the so- 
ciety, March 21, at the Hotel Astor, when 
the prize was formally presented. 


Mr. Smith has been a newspaper man 
for a little more than 2 years. His first 
position was manager of the Birming- 
ham bureau of the International News 
Service, and he has been with the Bir- 
mingham News about a year. Prior to 
that he was engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness in Florida, and it was while in saw- 
mill and turpentine camps that he came 
to know the “po’ white trash” around 
which his story, “Prelude,” is written. 
He sold the first short story only 4 years 
ago, and his prize winning story, “Pre- 
lude,” which appeared in the May, 1923, 
issue of Harper’s Magazine, was the first 
story Mr. Smith ever had published. 


Richard Connell’s story, “A Friend of 
Napoleon,’ which appeared in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, won second prize of 
$250, and Mrs. Elizabeth Irons Folson 
won third prize of $100 for her story, 
“Towers of Fame,” published in Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine. 

The three prize winning stories are 
the first in a volume entitled “O, Henry 
Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1923.” 
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Epcar V. 


New Haven 
KReuister 


is New Haven’s 
Dominant Paper 


Circulation over 37,000 Average 


Bought every night by More New 
Haven people than buy any other 
TWO New Haven papers COMBINED. 


New Haven Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston— New York—Detroit—Chicago 


IRISH JOURNALISTS ELECT 


Sir Robert Baird Named President at 
Dublin Meet 


Sir Robert Baird, K.B.E., of the Bel- 
fast Telegraph, was elected president of 
the Irish Newspaper Society at a recent 
meeting in the offices of the Dublin Irish 
Times. 

Other officers named are: Vice-presi- 
dents, Dr. W. L. Murphy, Irish Inde- 
pendent, and J. C. Cunningham, Northern 
Whig; treasurer, J.. H. P. Whitehead, 
Dublin Mail; secretary, J. J. Simington; 
London representative, C. W. Henderson; 


committee of management; J. C. Glen- 
dinning, G. Crosbie, B. L., C. W. Hen- 
derson, Dr, M’Donnell, Freeman’s Jour- 


nal, with the other officers. 
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CARPENTER’S 
WORLD TRAVELS 


Washington D. C. 


Get the 1923 popu- 
lation figures for 
Detroit—then you'll 
know why the. 


DETROIT TIMES 


is over 200,000 daily 


and over § 210,000 
Sunday. 


1920 census figures 
are ‘“‘moth-eaten.” 


IN NEW ORLEANS NOW 
IT’S THE STATES 


Largest afternoon city ciroulatica. 


Largest afternoon circulation in New 
Orleans trading territory. 


Total daily over 52,000 
Total Sunday over 77,000 


1922 advertising gain, 1,023,432 agate 


Greatest record in the South. 


Get complete information on New 
Orleans situation before decktine on 
advertising campaign. 


Represented by 


JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 


Chicago, Atlanta, St. Louis, Kansas 
chy en ee 
an 


Ss. C. BECKWITH 


SPECIAL AGENCY 
NEW YORK CITY 


In Planning® Your New 
Building— 

You can now have the 
assistance of an organiza- 
tion which has developed 
and is developing plans 
for several major news- 
paper buildings. 

This organization is 
concerned solely with 
newspaper, publishing and ~ 
printing buildings and 
includes the services of 
engineering specialists co- 
ordinated under the direc- 
tion of a trained news- 
paper man. 


S.P.WESTOM 


Newspaper Buildings 
Mechanical Layouts 
Production, Operation 


120 West 42nd St. New York 


4,500,000 MEN 


live within 50 miles of 5th 
Ave. This paper carries 
more men’s wear advertis- 
ing than any two evening 
papers in the City. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


—industries much more active 
first two months of 1924 than 
they were same months of 1923. 


Foreign Representatives 


CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN 
New York Chicago Detroit 
Kansas City St. Louis Atlanta 


Pacific Coast Representatives 


CONGER & JOHNSTON 
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MOST NEWS 


The largest morning daily circulation 
in Pittsburgh 


Che Pilittshurgh Post | 
MORNING AND SUNDAY 


Daily Circulation 
Sunday Circulation... 


118,000 
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Member A. B. C. 


Aaily Marl 


WORLD’S RECORD 
NET DAILY SALE 


enables the advertiser to obtain 
in a single day, at a single cost, 
complete coverage of the whole 
of the British Isles. It is the 
recognized medium for national 
advertising in England, Scotland, 
Wales and Ireland. 


DAILY MAIL 


NEW YORK OFFICES 
280 Broadway 
Telephone: Worth 7270 


LINKS WITH BRITAIN. 


SCROOBY 


William Brewster 


WILLIAM BREWSTER was 
appointed postmaster at 
Scrooby about 1589.  Inter- 
esting documents are to be 
seen in the Record Office, 
whilst in the Pipe Office are 
the accounts of the post at 
Scrooby during several years, 
giving the wages of 
WILLIAM BREWSTER as 
20d. per diem up to 1602 
and 2.5 per diem to 1607. A 
brass tablet is fixed on the 
west side of the Manor 
House farm at  Scrooby, 
which reads:— 
This Tablet was erected by the 
Pilgrim Society of Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, U. S. A., to 
mark the site of the ancient 
Manor House where lived 
William Brewster from 1588 
to 1608, and where he organ- 
ized the Pilgrim Church, of 
which he became a_ ruling 
Elder, and with which in 1608 
he removed to Amsterdam, 
in 1609 to Leyden, and in 
1620 to Plymouth, where he 
died April 16th, 1644. 
William Brewster was 
cated at Cambridge. 
London & North Eastern 
Railway from King’s Cross 
Station, London. 
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H. J. KETCHAM 
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London & North Eastern Rly. 
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ning World have a_ com- 
bined circulation daily, of 
650,000 for $1.20 per agate 
line gross, subject to con- 
tract discounts. They carry 
more high class dry goods 
advertising; are read by 
more jobbers, department 
and chain store buyers, and 
retailers; offer 


by more 
more circulation per dollar 


and a more concentrated 

circulation; a reader and a 

dealer influence more _local- 

ized than any other morn- 

ing and evening combination. 
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Some items from London, England, that will show how the Advertising and Publishing 
Men of Great Britain are preparing and building for the Great Advertising Convention 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


(London Editor, Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


in London, in July, 1924. 


London Office—Hastings House, 


Newspapers Printing Convention 
News:—It. is an excellent sign that 
our great London papers and many in 
the provinces are printing news items and 
editorials on the forthcoming Conven- 
tion. The London Daily Mail and Daily 
Telegraph are specially live in this re- 
spect, the latter devoting space recently 
to a description of the slogan “Truth in 
Advertising’ of the A A. C. W. and 
declaring that the Wembley Convention 
will inaugurate a serious movement to 
advertise advertising, with an educational 
campaign conducted upon an extensive 
scale with the object of bringing home 
to the public the aims and ideals and the 
true significance of modern advertising. 


More Publicity Clubs Formed:— 
H. C. Derwent, of the Yorkshire Ob- 
server, presided at the first meeting of 
the newly-formed Bradford Publicity 
Club. The Lord Mayor of Bradford 
(Alderman H. M. Trotter) was elected 
as the first president, and the following 
gentlemen were elected as a_ temporary 
Executive Committee: F. E. Burdett, H. 
C. Derwent, J. B. Forsyth, G. H. Leeson, 
C. Mitchell, H. G. Mitchell and A. Wield, 
with Mr. W. Pitchers as secretary pro 
tem. Meetings are to be held fortnightly. 
The Hull Publicity Club, which existed 
before the war, is now being re-formed 
with the object of taking part in the con- 
vention. Among its supporters is Colonel 
Walker, of the Hull Daily Mail, who has 
also subscribed £250 to the Central Fund 
of the convention, in addition to sub- 
scribing to the local entertainment fund 
for delegates visiting Hull. 


Wales Offers Support:—David Dun- 
can & Sons, Ltd., proprietors of the South 
Wales Daily News, Echo, etc., have sub- 
scribed £100 towards the Central Fund 
and in addition are prepared to subscribe 
a further £150 towards local expenses if 
it is decided that a part of visitors go to 
Cardiff, 


Publicity for the Wembley Exhibi- 
tion:—Answering the criticism upon 
the delay in advertising the British Em- 
pire Exhibition at Wembley, the Pub- 
licity Controller told the Daily Herald 
that after lengthy consultation they had 
decided to concentrate on an intensive 
campaign during the period immediately 
preceding the opening at Wembley. The 
publicity campaign will start on April 1. 


British Empire Exhibition Opens 
April 23:—St. George’s Day (and in- 
cidentally William Shakespeare’s birth- 
day), April 23, is the date fixed for the 
official opening of the British Empire 
Exhibition at Wembley, where the Ad- 
vertising Convention is to be held. 

Plans are shaping well for the enter- 
tainment of Convention Delegates and 
even at this early date it is possible to 
give more or less specific details of the 
arrangements made for parties of the 
delegates to visit Scotland, notably Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow. 

The London and North Eastern Rail- 
way were first in the field with an invita- 
tion to delegates to travel as their guests 
to Scotland, and their plans are an- 
nounced as follows. 

On Monday, July 21, a special train 
will be run from the L. N. E. R. London 
terminus, King’s Cross, about 9 a. m., to 
York, where it is expected there will be 
a stop for lunch and a tour of the old 
city. The party will then proceed to 
Edinburgh. On Tuesday golfers will go 
by special train to St. Andrews and it is 
hoped that there will be a banquet in 
Edinburgh that evening at which the 


10, Norfolk Street, 


Strand, W. C. 2 
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Cups that have been won that afternoon 
will be presented. Arrangements are not 
yet complete for the entertainment of the 
guests in Edinburgh on Wednesday, but 
it may be arranged that some of the 
party who may wish to go to Aberdeen 
will be conveyed from Edinburgh as the 
guests of the London & North Eastern 
Railway. The return special will leave 
Waverly Station for King’s Cross on 
Thursday morning. 

The London Midland & Scottish Rail- 
way have offered similar facilities for an- 
other party, and will run a special train 
from London (Euston) on Monday, July 
21, for Glascow, meals being provided on 
the train. Ou Tuesday a special will be 
be run from Glasgow to Gleneagle Golf 
Course and back to Glasgow. The Glas- 
gow Committee are inviting the party to 
sail down the Clyde as their guests on 
Wednesday. On Thursday the return 
journey to London will be made via 
Turnberry, where lunch will be provided 
at the Turnberry Hotel. 


NEW ZEALAND EDITORS MEET 


Cut 
Rates—Selig Chairman 


Petition for in Press Message 


A request for a reduction of press tele- 
eram rates has been forwarded to the 
Postmaster General of New Zealand by 
the United Press Association of that do- 
minion. 

The petition stated that although press 
rates were increased 200 per cent during 
the war compared to the 100 per cent ad- 
vance for ordinary messages, the latter 
have benefited by a decrease while press 
rates remain at the war-time level. 

The action was taken at the annual 
meeting of the shareholders of the asso- 
ciation held recently. The annual repor 
mentioned the great increase in cable news 
brought about by the amalgamation of 
the Australian. Press Association with 
Reuter’s, and the remodeling of the Syd- 
ney Sun service. The actual number of 
words received last year was 928,469. 

L. Blundell of the Wellington Post and 
P. Selig of the ‘Christchurch Press were 
re-elected directors. Mr. Selig was named 
chairman of the board. 


REPORTERS “BOYCOTT” BANQUET 


English News Men Resent Discourteous 
Treatment at Oxford 


Incensed because they were given seats 
in the gallery, the majority of reporters 
assigned to cover the Oxford University 
Union Centenary Banquet, Oxford, Eng- 
land, “boycotted” the event and refused 
to write a line on it for their newspapers. 

Their attitude was upheld by the news- 
papers and J. A. Spender, writing in the 
Westminster Gazette, severely criticized 
the secretary of the Union for his lack 
of courtesy to the press. 

This was followed by the passage of 
a unanimous resolution by the London 
District of the Institute of Journalists 
approving the “boycott.” 


Aberdeen Group Shows Profit 


Aberdeen Newspapers, Ltd., of Scot- 
land, have shown a profit of more than 
£37,000 in the first 14 months since their 
amalgamation, it was officially reported 
at the first annual meeting of the com- 
pany held recently. The news services 
alone cost £12,000, the report stated. 


‘JOHN BULL’ 
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takes its 
own medicine 
great national 


lives all 
journals, ‘‘ JOHN 
BULL” largely depends for 


its existence upon the Adver- 
tising it carries. 


It receives much from adver- 


tising—but it also spends 


much. 


There is not a weekly in 
Britain whose announcements 
loom so large in the public 


eye as do “JOHN BULL'S.” 


On every hand—everywhere 
—on hoardings, on flashing 
electric signs, in the pages of 


the press, “JOHN BULL'S” 
announcements appear. Thou- 
sands of London Tramcars 
carry on their rear-boards its 
weekly contents bills, which, 
also, are displayed on prac- 
tically every newsstand and 
news agent’s shop throughout 
Britain. 


Britishers would not be al- 
lowed to forget “JOHN 
BULL’’—even if they 


wanted to! 


BRITAIN’S DOMINANT 
WEEK 
NOTE: “JOHN BULUL’S” great 
circulation is due to editorial merit 
alone. This paper runs no free 
competitions, free Coupon Schemes, 
or other fake circulation-boosting 
campaigns. 
Net sales exceed 800,000, rate based 
on 600,000. 
For Rate Card, Specimen Copy and 
full particulars write: 
Philip Emanuel, Advertisement Mgr. 
ODHAMS PRESS, LTD. 


Long Acre London, W.C.2 
England 
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Industrial Values 


Increase 143 
Per Cent 


Wee West Virginia is a mining 
rather than a manufacturing state it 
is especially well adapted to industrial de- 
velopment by virtue of its vast deposits of 
coal, abundance of petroleum and natural 
gas, extensive timber areas and excellent 
water power facilities which are rapidly be- 
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LEADING INDUSTRIES AND VALUE ES 

OF PRODUCTS = 

Steel*Worksiies in Bee eee $85,036,000 = 

Glass 233842 540 Bee oe. ee ee 42,730,000 = 

Lumber and Timber Products .......... 34,420,000 = 

Leather’. 4.42... dahl ng de ae ee 23,827,000 = 

Slaughtering and Meat Packing ......... 19,044,000 = 

Foundry and Machine-Shop Products.... 14,665,000 = 

Flour; Mills Productse see crete ree 13,077,000 = 
Pottery: Products22.4. nce eee eee 10,112,000 


Among West Virginia industries are found 
some of the largest plants in the world for 
manufacturing proprietary remedies, elec- 
trical porcelain, sanitary pottery, stogies, 
shovels, sheet glass, prism glass, - glass 
bottles, iron nails and others. 
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Here is a wonderful field for advertisers— 
nearly 1,500,000 people within the influence 
of these daily newspapers. 
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With a comparatively small appropriation 
you can become a 67g advertiser in West 
Virginia. 


& Publisher 


LAAT ATTA 


for March) 29, 19.24 


FORESHADOWED EVENTS. 


April 2—Civie Club, New York,,! 
Symposium. “Are the Sources 
of News in Danger?” 

April 4—New York “Ad Men’s Post, 
American Legion, annual ball, 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 

April 4—Washington Republican 
Editorial Assn., meeting, April 4, 


Wenatchee. 
April 5—New York Newspaper 
Club, dinner to Charles G. 


Hambidge, president. 

April 7-14—Paper Industries Expo- 
sition, Grand Central Palace, 
New York 

April 8—American Paper and Pulp 
Assn., 47th annual convention, 
New York. 

April 11—Oklahoma Press Assn., 
Group 2, meeting, Cherokee, 
Okla. 

April 11—South Florida Press 
Assn., annual meeting, Lakeland, 
Fla. 

April 14—A. P. Editors of Ohio, 
meeting, Middleton, O. 

April 15—New York State Cirecu- 
lation Managers Assn., spring 
meeting, Rochester. 


APPLE MEN CHOOSE DAILIES 


To Spend $245,000 in 38 States East 
of Rockies 


A nation-wide advertising campaign for 
northwest apples was decided upon at the 
meeting of the Yakima Valley Traffic & 
Credit Association in Yakima, Wash., 
March 17, newspaper advertising receiv- 
ing $245,000 of the $360,000 to be spent 
this year. The advertising fund is to be 
raised by a levy of one cent a box on 
apples of the association. 

Copy will be distributed in 226 dailies 
in 38 states east of the Rocky Mountains. 


McFADDEN USING DAILIES 


Magazine Publisher Finds Newspaper 
Space Boosts Circulation 


With the passing of the circulation 
of True Story Magazine, published by 
the (McFadden Publications, Inc., to the 
2,000,000 mark with the May issue, an 
achievement which reflects favorably on 
newspaper advertising is chalked up. 

The McFadden interests are spending 
$35,000 on large size advertisements in 
345 newspapers in connection with the 
April issue and will do the same for the 
May issue. A dealer in Newark, N. J., 
has offered to double his order for May 
from 15,000 to 30,000 copies. 

The sum of $10,000 in newspaper ad- 
vertising is being used to launch a new 
McFadden publication, “True Detective 


-Stories.”—Thirty—wholesaters—are=usin 
“newspaper. space-at their own expense | 
advertise McFadden magazines. 


TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 


Barrows & Richardson, 1520 Locust stré 
Philadelphia. Making 3,000-line contracts { 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

George Batten Company, 383 Madison ay 
nue, New York. Making 2,800-line contrac 
for Flerence Stove Company. 

Blackman Company, 120 West 42nd stre 
New York. Making 1,000-line contracts f 
Vacuum Oil Company. 

Brandt Advertising Company, Tribune Bld 
Chicago. Making yearly contracts for # 
International Corset Company. 

Brennan-Eley Company, Republic Bldg., Cl 
cago. Sending out 18 time orders for Krag 
Cheese. 

Campbell-Ewald Company, General Moto 
Bldg., Detroit. Making 10,000-line contrac 
for General Motors Corporation. 

Critchfield & Co., 223 West Jackson Bly 
Chicago. Making 2,800-line contracts for Fir 
stone Tire & Rubber Company. 

Doremus & Co., 44 Broadway, New Yor 
Making contracts for Lehigh Valley Railro; 
Company. 

Dorrance, Sullivan & Co., 130 West 42) 
street, New York. Making yearly contrac 
for Charles A. Eaton Shoe Industries. 

Federal Advertising Agency, 6 East 39 
street, New York. Using 20 lines, 13 times f 
Fred Butterfield & Co. 

Albert Frank & Co., 14 Stone street, Ne 
York. Making 2,800-line contracts for S. V 
Straus & Co. 

Charles H. Fuller Company, 629 South W, 
bash avenue, Chicago. Making 5,000-line co} 
yee for O’Cedar Corporation. 

Gillham Company, 843 San Julian stre¢ 
i ae Cal. Using 112 lines, 3 tim 
for Burns Shoe Company. 

Green-Fulton-Cunningham, Company, Steg) 
Bldg., Chicago. Making 10,000-line contrac 
for Nash Motors. ( 

E, W. Hellwig Company, 9 East 40th stree 
New York. Making yearly contracts for 
Products Refining Company. 

Wylie B. Jones Company, 107 Chenan;s 
street, Binghamton, N. Y.. .Making 2,800-lir 
ccentracts for Jovex Chemical Products Con 
pany. 
. W. Kastor & Scns Company, 14 Ea 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Making 1,000-li 
yearly contracts for Puritan Malt Extra 
Company. , 

Lord & Thomas, Wrigley Bldg., Chicag 
Sending out orders for Palmolive Soap. 1,00 
line contracts for Brunswick-Balke-Callend 
Company. 

McJunkin Advertising Company, 5 Son! 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. Making 2,696-lit 
contracts for the National Toilet Company, 


McLain-Simpers Organization, 207 We 


Washington Square, Philadelphia. Makin 
2800-line contracts for Crooks-Dittman Con 
pany. 


Stack Advertising Agency, Heyworth Bldg 
Chicago. Making 900-line contracts for Unic 
Pacific & Chicago & North Western Railroa 
Making 1,750-line contracts for Santa Fe Rai 
road Company. 

Vanderhoff & Co., 167 East Ontario stree 
Chicago. Sending out 17 time orders f 
Allaire Woodward. 

C. C. Winningham, 10 Peterboro, West. Dt 
troit. Making 10,000-line contracts for Huc 
son-Essex Motors. 


Directory of Leading Feature: 


FOR DAILY, SUNDAY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, 


Comic Cartoons 


KESSLER CARRIES A KICK. 
Hither 3 col. or 2 col. 


Metrop. Newspaper Service, 150 Nassau, N, Y 


ll 


Comic Strips 


“BRINGING UP BILL’’—‘HANK & PETE” 
6-col. strips—hitting on all cylinders. 
Columbia Newspaper Service, 799 B’way, N, Y. 


Fiction 


GC TUR On GA LTVORN BRINGERS 
Famous fiction of all lengths. 
Service for Authors, 83 W, 42d St., New York, 


TALES 
Lewis Wilson Appleton, Jr. 
1922 East Pacific St., Phila., Pa, 


Full Page Mats 


J Rate Rate 
for for = 
Sar 5,000 Circu- 5,000 4 
ation lines lation lines |E4 
Bluefield Parkersburg = 
Telegraph ....... (M) 10,495 .04 f = 
Chai aiNews wee enese (M) 7,327 .025 =| 
**Gazette .......00. (M) 19,097 06 + 1 Newari f ocste< steers (S) 8,919 .025 =) 
“Gazette (eree-06..4 (S) 24,135.07 “Sentinel .......... (E) 7,486 .03 = 
Clarksburg a 
"Telegram? (t'..<.%% (E) 10,410 .04 WI : . = 
“Telegram ...--.... (S) 13,198 04s = aonied = 
Fairmone **Intelligencer ..... (M) 12,231 .0325) = {|= 
**Times Pye. fesse sess (M) 7,675 .03 So Newagt escenario (E) 13,700 .05 = 
Flan tirte tort News. saart acancews (S) 18,794 .07 = 
++Advertiser ...... (E) 10,598 .035 3 

**Herald-Dispatch. (M) 13,506 .035 = 

**Herald-Dispatch.. (S) 13,458 .04 == 

**A. B. C. Statement, Sept. 30, 1923 

3,976 .03 TtGovernment Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
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8 COL. 12 EM—ALSO 7 COL, PAGES 
Camera News, Fashion, Feature, Children’s Pages 
The International Syndicate, BALTIMORE, 


Motor Service 


HINTS FOR THE MOTORIST—BY CLOUGH 
Popular with both automobilist and advertiser. 
The International Syndicate, BALTIMORE, 


Newspaper House Organ 


THE AD-ROUTE—A SIX YEAR SUCCESS 
Booklets 6¢e per copy—or mats and copy. 
The International Syndicate, BALTIMORE, 


Radio 


DAILY OR WEEKLY RADIO—BY CHAPMA: 
Chapman is the Baltimore Sun’s ‘Radio write! 
The International Syndicate, BALTIMORE. 


Religious Features 


A “DIFFERENT” SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSO: 
The Standard Religious Feature of America 
Newspaperdom. Twenty-five years of continuov 
publication. Non-Controversial, Readable, Timel) 

The Ellis Service, Swarthmore, Pa. — | 


Weekly Comic Strip 


“SAMBO’’—A Good Strip 
for good weeklies—6 columns. | 
Smith Service, 1235 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N.3 


Weekly Humor | 


“LAUGH WITH LEACOCK” : 
: Ace of humorists. Weekly. t 
Metrop, Newspaper Service, 150 Nassau, 


Our Features: 


Samuel G. Blythe 
Irvin S. Cobb 


R. L. Goldberg 
Ed Hughes 

O. O. McIntyr: 
Penrod and Sam 


Will Rogers 
H. J. Tuthill 
Albert Payson Terhune 


and others 


The McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 
Times Building, New York 


PUCET VO SEATTLE. 
SOUND 


Mount 
TACOMA _ 
WY 7 


TRADE TERRITORY; f 


Charles B. Welch 


Frank S. Baker 
President Editor 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
David J. Randall Ford, Parsons Co. 
341 Fifth Ave. 360 No. 
New York City Chicago, Illinois 
R. J. Bidwell & Co. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, 


Ahead on 
its Merits 


Circulation and lineage 
increasing by leaps and 
bounds—news satisfac- 
tion — advertising re- 
sults. These merit the 
growth of newspapers. 
It’s the answer for the 
continued great growth 


o 
The Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Daily Argus 


The New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Standard Star 


Write for information, how to cover 
this rich field. 


WESTCHESTER NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


T. Harold Forbes New Rochelle 


Cal. 


Utah, Southern and East- 
ern Idaho, Eastern Nevada 
and Western Wyoming— 
the territory served by 


Salt Lake Tribune 


No other section of the country offers 
the advertiser the opportunity of prac- 
tioally covering four states by using one 
newspaper, 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


The S. C. Beckwith 
Special Agency 


New York—Chicago—Detroit—St, Louis 
—Kansas City—Atlanta 


PAOIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE 


M. C. Mogensen & Co., 


Inc. 
Les Angeles—San Francisoo—Seattle 


and Gen. Mgr. 


Michigan Ave. 
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DOLLAR PULLFR« 


Advertising and circulation managers are always on the lookout for new ideas 


that will increase advertising receipts and win new circulation. 
increasing advertising or circulation may not 


may be just the thing that some other 


will pay $1 for each idea printed under this head. 


now being used in your city does not 
your communication to the 


returned, 


BUSINESS TICKLER 


ECOND 
Spring! 
Sun is warming up. 


week of 


Fish are biting. 


Get after ’em 
for: 

> Straw hats. 
Camping  out- 
fits. 


Hardware for summer homes. 

Sport clothes, including shoes. 

Easter is near, calling for lillies, new 
clothes for the whole family, a “topper” 
for dad and something gay for mother’s 
headdress. 

Keep after fly screens, awnings, coal, 
electrical appliances, porch furniture, 
storage houses, moving vans. 


And Keep Plugging on These: 


Seed, bulb and shrub houses. 

Garden tools. 

Automobiles and motor ‘boats. 

Motor accessories. 

Motor painting and repair firms. 

Railroad and steamship spring and 
holiday tours. 

Resorts. 

Restaurants and hotels. 

Sports supplies. 

Paint, varnish, and wall-paper. 

Plumbers’ supplies. 

Building materials. 

Ventilators, refrigerators, fireless cook- 
ers, gas and electric kitchen appliances. 

Summer homes and cottages and city 
apartments to let. 

Spring medicines. 

Light underclothing. 

Shoes and hosiery. 

Spring meats and vegetables. 

Baby carriages. 

Men’s and women’s clothing and haber- 
dashery. 

P. S—Can you get the baseball folks 
to advertise this year? 


HIS is a good way to build “Room 

for Rent” advertising. Many cities 
compel lodging house keepers to register 
their names and addresses with the city. 
Send somebody out to the City Hall to 
get a list of these names and call them 
regularly by phone. 

The Boston Advertiser has done this 
and has secured eight or ten orders from 
lodging house keepers every day. Once 
a week have someone call and get the ad- 
ditional names. These are the best pros- 
pects because they are starting out new 
in the business and necessarily need their 
rooms filled—T. R. Longcope, Classified 
Advertising (Manager, Boston Advertiser. 

Make a dummy with as many pages 
as you think you can sell. As a head for 
page one run in about 72 pt., seven col- 


umns. (Name of city) “Merchants Who 
Have Stood the Test of Time.” With a 
subhead—“Firms Who ‘Have Been_in 


Business Twenty Years or More.” Use 
about 70 inches with a general story 
about these firms, condition of city at the 
time these firms started, etc. The re- 
maining number of inches can be sold as 
display advertising. On each page there- 
after have a three to five column head 
about these firms standing “Test of 
Time.” Then 30 to 60 inches of space 
devoted to stories about each firm that 
advertises—the remaining space display 
advertising. ‘Much historic dope can be 
gotten from the files for the stories. If 
one of the reporters has lived in the city 
for a number of years and his services 
can be secured, he. will be a valuable help 
in getting out the section—Edwin Ulery, 
1201 Lincoln Way, West, Goshen, Ind. 


i ? DotitaR PuLLer Eprror. 
them and mail them in and receive payment. 


Your idea for 
manager, but it 
Epitor & PUBLISHER 
The fact that the idea 1s 
from the department. Address 
When they appear clip 
Unavailable ideas will not be 


appeal to your 
manager wants. 


bar it 


A clever stunt to show the value of 
classified advertising is being used by a 
Philadelphia paper. Each day the paper 
gives $25 to some person who obtains a 
position through its help wanted columns. 
To qualify for the $25 bonus, as the pa- 
per calls it, the person answering an ad 
regarding a vacant job is advised to men- 
tion the paper to the advertiser. Then, 
when the job is procured, the employe is 
asked to write the classified ad depart- 
ment to tell about obtaining job, how 
long out of work previously and other 
details. The material in the bonus win 
ning letter is used for a promotion story 
to appear on the help wanted page below 
the box telling conditions of the offer— 
Max Hahn, Toledo Blade. 


The merchants along Broadway, San 
Antonio, Tex., have set out to tell- the 
folks in their city of the advantages of 
trading with them. A recent page ad in 
the San Antonio Light was headed, 
“Broadway—the Whiteway Business 
Artery of San Antonio.” A sketch of 
the upper section of an artistic street 
light was placed at either side of the ban- 
ner, and the word “Whiteway,” set in 
open-face type, further emphasized the 
idea. A single column down the center 
of the ad described the trip of ‘Betty 
Broadway” through one of the street’s 
markets. On either side of this column 
were grouped the advertisements of mer- 


chants who had their businesses on 
Broadway.—H FE. Runner, Hackensack, 
Ne J. 


A special page with a one-column arti- 
cle in which suggestions are made in re- 
gard to getting the automobile ready for 
spring and ads of battery men, painters, 
auto-top repairmen and the like makes 
the profit side of the column show up 
just a little stronger at this time of year. 
These reconditioners of automobiles will 
start advertising when spring opens up, 
but a special page will bring them out 
sooner and will be a help to them in that 
they will be able to distribute their work 
more evenly and avoid the rush which 
comes with good weather.—Yandell C. 
Cline, Columbus (Ind.) Republican. 


A large percentage of people take an 
active interest in sports, especially base- 
ball. The season is nearly here when 
school games, sunset league contests and 
the usual Saturday afternoon classic, well 
known to every town and city, will pack 
the grandstands. Why not have a three- 
column cut of an official score card made 
and run it at the bottom of the front 
page every day there is a game. This 
idea can be successfully worked in con- 
nection with football, basketball, horse 
racing, etc. This plan also makes possi- 
ble front-page ads on sporting goods.— 
Fred E. Beane, Manchester (N. H.) 
Union-Leader. 


SAVE THIS 


ONE FOR 1925 


Why not have a couple of April Fool 


pages this year? Inform your adver- 
tisers that you intend to try something 
novel. Head two or three pages, “April 
Fool Page.” Get together a column or 
two of jokes and run them under the 
caption, “April Fools.’ Have each ad- 


vertiser tell of at least one April Fool in 
his ad. For instance, a clothier could 
tell the old joke about the man who pur- 
chased a cheap suit and then went out in 
the rain. In this case, he is an April 
Fool. The ad could then tell why clothes 
should be purchased at the advertiser’s. 
They are made of good material; they 
won't shrink, etc. ach advertiser could 
work up his own ad in this manner. It’s 
bound to attract attention—R. 'C. Bolton, 
Jr., 315 West 97th street, New York. 


‘SUPREMACY 


ONE Medium —ONE Cost 
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CIRCULATION 
BUILDING 


Proven time and time again 
by the many thousands of 


NEW, paid-in-advance sub- 


Scribers we gain for newspapers 
in all parts of the country. 


Wire or Write Care of Wichita 


Beacon 


HOLLISTERS 


CIRCULATION ORGANIZATION 
300 Merritt Building - Los Angeles,Cal. 


GET YOUR SHARE 


If we were to tell you about 
a city not far away, where the 
population spends $85,000,000 


yearly for the necessities of life, 
you would be interested, no 
doubt, in opening a branch store 
in order to get your share of the 
business. 


Well, the readers of THE 
BALTIMORE NEWS §spend 
$85,000,000 yearly, and you don’t 
have to increase your overhead 
a nickel to get your share. Buy 
circulation on a rising market. 


The Baltimore News 
Baltimore’s Oldest tvening Newspaper 


J. THOMAS LYONS 
Vice-Pres. & General Manager 


A Security Market 


with financial 


service. 


complete newspaper 

Buffalo offers a promising market for 
high grade securities. The Buffalo 
Evening News financial and business 
pages are complete, interesting, prompt; 
carrying TO-DAY’S news of activities 
in commerce and markets TO-DAY. 

The News, with its efféctive cover- 
age and responsive reader interest, of- 
fers the financial advertiser the com- 
plete audience in the Buffalo territory. 
A. B. C. Sept. 30, 1923, *119,754 total 
net paid 


Buffalo Market with the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


circulation 126,768 
Edward H. Butler, Editor and Publisher 
Kelly-Smith (Company, Representatives 


Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, IIL 


Cover the 


*Present average 


Of the 695 national ad- 


Dealer—only 8%! 


The Plain. Nes 


Woodward & Kelly 
Security Bldg. 
Chicago 


J. B. Woodward 
110 E. 42d St. 
New York 


er 


Will sell it 


vertising accounts using a 
COMBINATION 
Cleveland newspapers in 
1923—only 59 didn’t use 
The Cleveland Plain 


OTL 


oe 
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GLYNN KEEPS TIMES-UNION 


Ex-Governor Denies Sale of Albany 
Paper to W. R. Hearst 


Signs of Spring—pussy willows, robins 
and rumors that W. R. Hearst has bought 
the Albany (N. Y.) Times-Union, also 
denials by ex-Governor Martin H. Glynn 
that he has sold that paper. 

All were evident this week. The New 
York World on March 26 printed a 
circumstantial story that Mr. Hearst had 
taken possession of the paper, upon pay- 
ment of approximately $750,000, and that 
Mr. Glynn had become a member of the 
Hearst organization and would continue 
to edit the Times-Union. The New 


For Sale Cheap. 
Four newspaper fonts 8 point linotype mats. 
In good condition. Reason for selling we now 


use seven point. Address Herald Courier, 
Bristol, Va. 

For Sale. 

i Goss 4, 6, 8 page Comet. 1 Duplex Angle 
Bar Press. For sale factory overhauled. 


Price and terms reasonable. The Goss Print- 
ing Press Co., 1535 So, Paulina St., Chicago. 


EEE 


Printers’ Outfitters 

Printing Plants and business bought and sold. 
American Typefounders’ products, printers’ 
and bookbinders’ machinery of every descrip- 
tion. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman 
St., New York City. 


Newspaper Presses 


Ready for You 


Goss and Scott 24 Page Presses. 


Goss, Hoe and Scott Quadruple 
Presses. 


Hoe and Scott Sextuple Ma- 


chines. 
Scott Octuple Machines. 


WALTER ScoTT & Co. 


PLAINFIELD, New JERszy 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
1441 Monadnock Block 457 Broadway 


N. Y.SDAILY NEWS 


HALF-TONES 
Best in the World 


Made by 


POWERS 


NEW PROCESS 


REBUILT LINOTYPES 
AND INTERTYPES 
FOR SALE 


Write Gus itor 
and prices on Rebuilt Lino- 
types and Intertypes. These 
are machines traded in on 
new and more versatile 
Linographs and are _ sold 
with our guarantee. Be sure 
to state model wanted when 
writing. 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 
DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S. A. 


information 


Editor & Publisher 


York Evening World of the same day 
quoted Goy. Glynn as denying the story 
printed in “a New York morning paper.” 
Goy. Glynn for the third time in as 
many seasons informed Eprror & 
PusiisHer’s Albany correspondent that 
he was. still owner: and editor of the 
Times-Union. ; 


Weekly Advances Publication Date 


Brookline (Mass.) Chronicle, a weekly, 
beginning April 3 will publish on Thurs- 


days instead of Saturdays as heretofore. 


Resumes Daily Publication 


Fairbanks (Alaska) News-Miner has 
resumed publication as a daily. 


R. HOE & CO. 


For One Hundred Years the Leading 

Designers and Manufacturers of News- 

paper Presses and Printing Machinery 
of All Kinds 


Quality First— 
Progress Always 


We always carry a full line of press 
and Stereo-room supplies, including 
blankets of all kinds, knives, rubbers, 
cheek woods, matrix paper, imported 
and domestic tissue, brushes, chem- 
icals, counters, paper roll trucks, etc., 
all at the lowest prices consistent with 
Hoe high quality. 


504-520 GRAND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Tribune Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois 


No. 7 Water Street 
Boston, Mass. 


ADDRESSING 
MACHINES 


Whether your needs require 3,- 
000 addresses an hour or 30,000, 


there is a Pollard-Alling “Speed” 
machine which will address as per- 
fectly as a typewriter and so eco- 
nomically you can’t afford to use 
any other system. 


It is easy to make changes in list, 
to eliminate kills, etc. 

The Pollard-Alling prints ad- 
dresses on labels, wrappers, en- 
velopes or publications with 
astonishing speed. 

Write for particulars stating num- 
ber of names on your list, type of 
mailing and speed requirements. 


Pollard- Alling Mfg. Company 
Addressing and Mailing Machines 
220-230 West 19th St. 
NEW YORK CITY NJ 


Composing Room 
Steel Equipment 


We manufacture in steel 
everything in the way of 
equipment for the compos- 
ing room, such as Makeup 
Tables, Galley Dumps, Cor- 
recting Banks, Type Cab- 
inets, Galley Cabinets, 
Pressed Steel Galleys, Port- . 
able Page Trucks, etc., etc. 
Write us when in the mar- 
ket. 


Chicago Metal Mfg. Co. 
3724 So. Rockwell Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


for March 29, 1924 
NEWSPRINT CONSUMPTION UP 


New High Record Set in 1923 U. S. 
Report Shows 


A new high record for the consumption 
of newsprint paper was established in 
1923, according to figures just compiled 
by the Department of Commerce. Total 
net consumption amounted to approxi- 
mately 2,800,000 tons or 15 per cent more 
than the consumption of 1922, and 28 per 
cent more than 1920. Of the total, U. S. 
mills produced 1,506,204 tons while 
1,108,390 tons and 200,450 tons was im- 
ported from Canada and European mills, 
respectively. With the exception of 
16,360 tons, all the production of the 


SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT FOR NEWSPAPER MAKING 


Cline- Westinghouse Double Motor-Drive 
with full automatic push button control. 


USED BY THE 


Los Angeles Herald 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


We refer you to them for their 
opinion. 


EASTERN OFFICE 
Marbridge Building 


Broadway at 34th St. 


MAIN OFFICE 
Fisher Building 


843 8S. Dearborn 8t. 


Our Electric-Welded Steel 
Stereotype Chases are 
guaranteed ‘for strength 
and accuracy. 

Plain chases converted for 
Autoplate Casting or made 
larger or smaller. 

All kinds of chase altera- 
tions and repairs. 

Write for prices. 


American Steel Chase Co. 
122 Centre St. 
New York 


| COMET US 
| NEWSPAPER PRESS 


FOLDS AS IT PRINTS 
3,500 FOUR, SIX OR 
EIGHT PAGE PAPERS 
PER HOUR FROM TYPE 
OR FLAT STEREOS AND 
ROLL-PAPER. A5 H. P. 
MOTOR DRIVES IT. A 
12 x 12 FT. FLOOR SPACE 
ACCOMMODATES IT. 
SEND FOR CATALOG. 


Che GOSS PRINTING PRESS (0. 
1535 S.Paulina St.. Chicago. 


United States was consumed by the news- 
papers of this country. Imports from 
Canada amounted to 80 per cent of the 
total Canadian production. 

Despite the increase in consumption 
the American production for 1923 was 
1.8 per cent less than that of 1920, al- 
though 2.55 per cent above that of 1922, 
Canadian production, however, was ap- 
proximately 9 per cent in excess of 1922, 


BACK NUMBERS OF 
PUBLICATIONS 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


Back Numbers Newspapers and Magazines 
A peeee Atlas Literary Shop, White Pilains, 


OR SALE 


F 
14-HOE Presses 


These presses range in capacity 
from 20 to 64 pages. If you 
i market for a 


haem cubes (Ae 
2nd hand press 


Let us know your wants. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


1535 So. Paulina St. 
Chicago 


Notice of Sale by Receiver 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT 


FOR THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF 
NEW YORK 


IN THE MATTER | 


Sel iif 
-of- 

GLOBE-TELEGRAM Co, f BANKRUPTCY 
INC. Bankrupt. J . NO. 10816 
Pursuant to an order of this Court entere 
in the Office of the Clerk of the United State: 
District Court for the Northern District 0 
New York, on the 20th day of March, 1924 
the undersigned Receiver of the property) 0 
the above named bankrupt, on April 15th 
1924 at 10 o’clock in the forenoon of that da: 
at Nos. 20-24 Whitesboro Street in the Cit 
of Utica, County of Oneida and State of Ney 
York, will offer for sale at public auction t 
the highest bidder or bidders, free and clea 
from all liens and encumbrances, all the prop 
erty, assets and effects of said estate, includ 
ing the goodwill of the Saturday Globe, a news 
paper formerly published by the above name 
bankrupt. That said property so to be offere 
for sale consists generally of the following: 

Printing press 

Type-setting machines 

Type 4 

Paper 

Electric motors ' 
Subscription and agency lists 
Office furniture 

Office fixtures 


and other personal property used in conmec 
tion with the operation of a printing and pub 
lishing business. All of said. property will t 
sold as follows: 

1. Each item will first be offered for sal 
separately. 

2. All of said personal property will the 
be offered for sale as a whole. 

3. Said personal property will then be o 
fered for sale in two groups, the one consistin 
of certain items claimed under a certain chatti 
mortgage, the other consisting of all of th 
remaining personal property. 

Said property will then be struck off accorc 
ing to the method of sale which will brn 
the highest sum therefor. Said property_ma 
be inspected at Nos. 20-24 Whitesboro Strec 
in the City of Utica, County of Oneida an 
State of New York, on any business day be 
tween the hours of 10 o’clock in the forenoc 
and 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Such sale will be made subject to the aj 
proval of the creditors of said bankrupt, 1 
be given at a meeting of such creditors ' 
be held on April 15th, 1924, at 2 o'clock } 
the afternoon of that day at the offices ‘ 
Hon. F. J. DeLaFleur, Referee in Bankrupte; 
in the Mann Building, corner of Broad at 
Genesee Streets in the City of Utica, Count 
of Oneida and State of New York. 


Dated, Utica, N. Y., March 20th, 1924. 


STANLEY E. GILBERT 

Receiver of the property | 

GLOBE-TELEGRAM CO., INC 

Bankrupt. 

WILLIS, BROWN & GUILE, 

Attorneys for Receiver, 
O. .& P. O. Address, 

44-48 Utica City National Bank Bldg., | 
Witica, NAY? I 


Editor 


& Publisher 


Yor “Marek 29; 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


3c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. Fer 
these unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
exceed 50 words) FREE. 


Advertising Manager. 

Now employed with morning, evening and 
Sunday paper is desirous of making new con- 
nection. Thoroughly experienced in building 
and promoting general retail advertising, in 
national field and special work. Capable execu- 
tive with personality to handle and enthuse 
men and get results. 17 years’ experience. 
Age 37. Married. Salary $5,200 and commis- 
sion on increase in advertising earings. 
A-768, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Solicitor, 
9 years’ experience with New York newspapers, 
soliciting foreign and local advertising. Can 
write copy. 29, married. Wishes position in 
er near New York City. Address Box A-777, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Solicitor. 

American Hebrew, 27 years old, married; 7% 
years’ classified and promotion work, desires 
a position in the capacity of classified or local 
display solicitor, daily or evening paper within 
commuting distance of New York. A-764, 
Editor & Publisher. 


The Market Place of the Newspaper 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Mr. Publisher. 

Young man, seven years’ newspaper account- 
ing experience, advertising agency credit and 
collections, on daily over 5,000 circulation seeks 


situation. Ability. Good references. Con- 
fidential exchange letters solicited. Address 
A-752, Editor & Publisher. 

Managing Editor 

Open for immediate connection in that ca- 


pacity with small daily, or any desk job on 
larger paper; or could furnish plant ready to 
move, plus services, in town needing daily. 
Address Forrest W. Tebbetts, Hotel Mar- 
tinique, New York City. 


National Advertising Manager 

Seeks Position. 

I offer the knowledge and experience gained in 
twenty years spent in selling newspaper adver- 
tising. The ability and poise to inspire confi- 
dence, an intimate acquaintance with national 
advertisers and agency men. Eight years with 
present employer, arrangements can be made 
so that my services will be available at once. 
Box A-751, Editor & Publisher. 


Assistant Advertising Manager. 

Wishes to join live, progressive daily; now 
employed; 5 years’ experience selling, writing, 
preparing copy and assisting in management; 
age 29; married. Address A-766, care Editor 
& Publisher. 


A Real “Right Hand Man.” 


Eight years of thorough training in New 
York newspaper field. Thorough knowledge 
of every angle: Advertising promotion, me- 


chanics of publishing, office methods and sys- 
tems. Well acquainted in Metropolitan ter- 
ritory. A-759, Editor & Publisher. 


Available at Once 

Versatile writer, married, age 26, 
mediate connection. Metropolitan experience 
on desk and as correspondent, reporter, fea- 
ture and syndicate writer. Wide experience 
as advertising copywriter. Widely traveled— 


seeks im- 


United States, Canada, Latin America and 
Europe. Thorough knowledge of finance, 
sports, politics and foreign conditions. Ad- 


dress J. W. B., Apt. 6, 319 Fairmont Avenue, 
Jersey City. 


California Publishers: 

Advertising Manager, now engaged, fourteen 
years in complete charge of both foreign and 
local display and classified advertising, con- 
tracts and correspondence, on leading Canadian 
Middle West daily (city of 26,000) carrying 
daily average over fifteen thousand lines dis- 
play. Will be open for position in California 
after June Ist. Could retain present position 
indefinitely, enjoys confidence of manager and 
clients, wife’s health cause of change. Posi- 
tion where experience, courtesy, service and 
‘executive ability, plus hard work is necessary 
to success,.and where I can settle. permanently 
and make myself useful also to the community 
is what I would like. References present em- 
ployer and scores of big businessmen in Can- 
ada. Write me direct or to Chas. W. Wilson, 
Advertising Manager, Times-Journal, Fort 
William, Ontario, Canada. 


Cartoonist Plus. 

Newspaper cartoonist experienced in’ commer- 
cial art for advertisers, layouts and. photo re- 
touching, desires change for bigger opportunity. 
A-756, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager. 

Age 36. Invites -correspondence from | pub- 
lishers needing a manager that can furnish a 
record proving that he can deliver the goods. 
Write A-769, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager. 

Graduate from the school of experience, can 
meet competition in own back yard. Knows 
how to organize, promote, and hold circulation 
at minimum expense. Initial salary considered 
second to permanency and future. For past 
record and application, write A-765, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Desk Man, 

hews executive or telegraph editor or copy 
reader; capable; experienced on leading dailies; 
31; wishes place with paper in East or Middle 


Atlantic section. Address. Box A-732, care 
Editor & Publisher. ; 
Eastern 


Advertising Representative 

New York office éstablished 1915. Exceptional 
Personal service available. Extended acquaint- 
ance among Eastern advertisers and advertis- 
ing agencies. Will consider one additional 
high grade publication. | Box A-763, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Editorial Writer. 

Broadly experienced desk man, 44 years old, 
17 years in New York City; versatile writer; 
seeks connection in smail city, handling all 
news and writing editorials. A hard worker 
who can be depended on when owner is ab- 
sent. Will go anywhere immediately. High- 
est references. A-776, Editor & Publisher. 


Feature Writer 

Thoroughly experienced, can handle camera, 
seeks immediate position; best references. Ad- 
dress Box A-733, care Editor & Publisher. 


News Man. 

Tired of weekly “slow motion” wants desk in 
editorial department daily near New York City. 
Good on news, writing and reading; can help 
with advertising; understands makeup; fertile 


idea man. Now employed as editor. Used to 
responsibility and lots of work. Young, mar- 
ried, energetic. Box A-772, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Resourceful Business and 

Advertising Manager 

and associate, seeking greater opportunity, will 
consider the up-building of a Daily or small 
group of papers, on a fee and bonus or profit 
sharing basis—unquestionable character, and 
broad experience. Past and present accomp- 
lishments are conclusive proof of ability, Par- 
ticularly interested in second or third papers, or 
one desirous of dominating its field. Will be 
at the A. N. P. A. meeting. Address Box 
A-714, Editor & Publisher. 


Sunday Editor 

desires position in Eastern City. 
in layout and thoroughly understands typo- 
graphical end of business. Six years’ active 
newspaper experience including connection with 
two of best-known metropolitan papers in the 
East. University course in Journalism. Avail- 
able immediately. A-760, Editor & Publisher. 


Syndicate Representative. > 

Due to consolidation of Herald with New York 
Tribune, experienced feature and news syndi- 
cate salesman is open for immediate connec- 
tion with syndicate or news service as trav- 
eling sales representative—well known by edi- 
tors throughout country. Thoroughly conver- 
sant with newspaper practices through years 
of experience in advertising, business and 
news departments of some of largest publica- 
tions in East. Could act as advertising or 
business manager of moderate size newspaper 
or as feature editor on large metropolitan pub- 
lication. Available immediately; either salary 
or salary and commission. A-775, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Telegraph Editor. 

Aged 45, widely experienced news desk man; 
Metropolitan dailies; will go anywhere. Can 
give highest references. Edward O. Dean, 
Box 207, Closter, N. J. 


Telegraph Editor. 

Man, 6 years’ experience, 
good daily, handling telegraph report. Also 
reporter and good sports writer. References. 
Address A-773, care Editor & Publisher. 


Telegraph Editor, 

thorough desk man, understands makeup, can 
pinchhit on editorials, available for Middle 
West daily. Address Box A-741, care Editor 
& Publisher. 


Young Advertising Executive 

wants to get back in the news harness as man- 
aging editor or news editor of a live news- 
paper. Thoroughly experienced. More inter- 
ested in opportunity than in initial salary. 
Age 28. Republican; war veteran. Box A-774, 
Editor & Publisher. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


Experienced 


desires place with 


For Sale. 

With first payment of at least five thousand, 
reliable party may secure control of successful 
and only evening newspaper in rich city. of ten 
thousand in central west. Owner has other 
interests that take much of his time. Address 
A-757, care Editor & Publisher. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Mr. Publisher: 


Possibly this is 


something you have contem- 
plated: Do you desire to purchase (at inven 
tory) a successful, well-established book and 
commercial printing business, with modern, 
well-kept equipment, to combine with your 
publication? Located in desirable Connecticut 
city (free from labor disturbance); owner re- 
tiring; thorough investigation invited; excep- 
tional opportunity; address Successful Printer, 


Box A-767, Editor and Publisher. 


Publisher’s Representative, 

well known in New England territory, in- 
creased 18,880 lines above best previous record 
for three national magazines: last year, show- 
ing a grand total of 32,399 lines against 13,519 


the best previous year other representatives. 
Has time and energy to take on one more 
good magazine. M. W. Burlingame, 1147 


Little Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


An Unusual Chance 

If you can put up $50,000 and have ambition 
and real ability as a business builder and 
manager you can secure control of an evening 
newspaper in a good sized Eastern city. It 
is worth nearly three times the amount re- 
quired to get it. The right man with money 
of his own can have all of the additional back- 
ing necessary. If you cannot put up the cash, 
or are without the necessary ability and self- 
confidence, do not waste time answering this 
advertisement. For the man who has both 
there is an opportunity of the sort which sel- 
dom develops. Address Box A-782, Editor & 
Publisher. 


HELP WANTED 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


6c 


Circulation Manager 

Who has ambitions to.get ahead but who has 
reached the limits of possible promotion in 
present location. Must have had experience 
in hiring and training canvassers and be will- 
ing to locate permanently in some large city 
between Atlantic and Pacific. Further ex- 
pansion of already large circulation organiza- 
tion creating several positions with earning 
possibilities ranging from $2,600 to $5,000 per 
year. Answer with full particulars regarding 
last ten years’ experience and references as 
to personal habits and character. Ernest A. 
Scholz, Circulation Director, Butterick Pub- 
lishing Company, Butterick Bldg., New York 
City. 


Contest Manager 

Large publishing concern wishes to secure the 
services of a man who has had experience in 
conducting contests for building magazine cir- 
culation. Write giving extent of your experi- 
ence and salary desired. Address A-761, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


Experienced Combination Pressman and 
Stereotyper 

competent and qualified to handle Hoe Con- 
densed Quad and stereotype equipment on na- 
tional weekly newspaper. Must be a Protestant 
and preferably a Mason. Give age, experience, 
salary desired and other details. Plant is 
newly equipped and located in large Eastern 
city. Address Box A-728, care Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Morning Daily 

in western city of 15,000 wants 
street and desk man, $40 week. 
& Publisher. 


News and Advertising Man 

Young man wanted to handle news and assist 
in soliciting advertising for community paper 
and largest weekly in city; unusual oppor- 
tunity for live wire. Address stating age, 


combination 
A-771, Editor 


salary expected and where employed. The 
Kensington Bulletin, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Syndicate Salesman Wanted 

by swiftly moving newspaper syndicate. Ex- 
ecutive and producer; age 26 to 34. The ideal 
man; enthusiastic salesman, newspaper man, 
good at publicity and promotion. Previous 


syndicate sales experience not imperative but 
must have fine character and superior record 
as sales producer and business builder. Our 
features are all leaders. Fertile territory wait- 
ing for live man. Salary with commission on 
new business. Big future with a “human 


kind’’ of a syndicate. State experience and 
yearly income wanted. Address Box A-781, 
Editor & Publisher. . 
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Appraisals 


NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 


PALMER, DE WITT 
& PALME 


Pacific Coast Representative 
M. C. MOORE $15 Canon Drive 


350 Madison Ave., 
New York 


Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Successful Performance 


This 
almost 
performance in 
work of 


PURCHASE, CONSOLIDATION, 
SALE AND APPRAISAL 


of newspaper and magazine 
properties throughout the U. S: 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


record of 
successful 
difficult 


firm has a 
15 years of 
the 


{== WE CONNECT THE WIRES =>] 


WANTED— 


Reporters 
Copy Readers 
Advertising Salesmen 


| 
{ 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LD'G., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
cee: y) 


We can increase your business—you 
want it increased. 


You have thought of press clippings 
yourself. But let us tell you how press 
clippings can be made a business builder 
for you. 


BURRELLE 
145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 
Established a Quarter of a Century 


HELP WANTED 


Unusual Opportunity for Advertising Solicitor 
on well-established national weekly newspaper, 


circulation over 160,000, published in large 
Eastern city. Must be adaptive, aggressive, 
energetic, of good appearance, know how to 


sell space and willing to travel if necessary. 
We want results and the right man can get 
them, Nominal salary to start, but splendid 
chance for future advancement to position of 
importance, depending on ability and produc- 
ing qualities. The right man will make him- 
self extremely valuable to us and we will 
give him every opportunity. Must be a 
Protestant and preferably a Mason. Give all 
details in first letter. A-755, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


We Are Looking for a Young Man 

who now holds the position of Advertising 
Manager or Assistant Advertising Manager on 
a newspaper in a city with a population of 
500,000. He will be offered the opportunity of 
directing and soliciting the advertising for one 
of the most prominent dailies in this country. 
He must be a man of good personality and 
ability in gelling advertising and _ instilling 
enthusiasm in his advertising staff. State 
qualifications, present position, how long you 


have been employed there, and salary ex- 
pected. All communications will be treated 
confidentially. Address Box A-754, care 


& Publisher. 


FEATURE PAGES 


Increase Your Lineage 

and revenue by. weekly business review pages, 
builders’ pages, special editions and anniver- 
sary numbers. . Personal attention and solicita- 
tion. Glad to refer to all pages now using 
my services. L. E. Bissell, Passaic, N. J. 


Editor 


| 
| 
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M. QUAD 


Dean 


of 
American Humorists 
Is 
STILL WRITING 
his 


Famous 


“MR. and MRS. BOWSER” 


Humor Stories 


Weekly for Saturday or Sunday 
Release 


Ask us for samples 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
373 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


BEDTIME 
BIBLE 
STORIES | 


BY FLORENCE VINCENT Hi 


FULL COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS 
FROM WORLD FAMED PAINTINGS: 
By 
TISSOT 


An elaborate book that will attract an || 
unusual number of solicitors who will | 
double past earings and records in se- 
curing six months’ subscriptions for 
your newspaper. The cost is only fifty 
cents including bock and solicitor’s com- 
mission. <Qid subscribers can be sup- 
plied without expense to you. Wire 
for sample copy, option and plan. 


KEANE BROTHERS 
Brokaw Bldg., Times Square, N. Y. 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 


International News Service 
21 Spruce St.. New York 


America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 
Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 


FINING 
ios | 
SYNDICATE 


1161 Arcade Building, St. Louis 


Features * Editorials * Specials 
Unusual,’ Illustrated Features 
for Every Holiday 
Expansion Plans Now in 

, Preparation. 
Standard in Every Respect. 


Editor & Publisher 


for March 29, 1924 


HUNCHES 


Managing editors and city editors are_always on the lookout for news and 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 
each hunch published under this head. 


Epiror & PusBLisHER will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is now being 


worked successfully in your city does not bar it from this department. Address 


your contributions to the Huncu Eptror. 
Unavailable hunches will not be returned. 


mail them in and receive payment. 


[s a new wave of hair bobbing upon us 

or is it the same one still going 
strong? One barber says that with the 
return of the shorter skirt this spring 
his bobbing business has more than dou- 
bled. A Gloversville barber recently 
stated that 237 women had had their hair 
bobbed in ten days in his shop alone. 
Ask several barbers and ladies’ hair- 
dressers about it. Are the women hay- 
ing their hair bobbed mostly young or 
otherwise, married or single, and are they 
new jobs or re-bobbings ?—Helen Capron 
Helsby, Mechanicville, N. Y. 


Are people in your town coming to use 
typewriters more and more in their per- 
sonal correspondence? Find out what the 
local typewriter agents have to say about 
this matter. And then from your sta- 
tioners find out if there is any lessening 
in the imk and pen-points and pen-holders 
now sold. This would be a modern, up- 
to-the-minute story which would interest 
a host of people—Frank H. Williams, 
1920 Spy Run Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


How many different kinds of flowers 
are set out in the local parks? What are 
these different kinds? Of what kind of 
flowers are the greatest quantities set out? 
What does the head of the flower de- 
partment of the local parks have to say 
about the kinds of flowers which are 
most popular with park patrons, the kinds 
which grow best, and se on?—Frank H. 
Williams, 1920 Spy Rum Ave., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


Are the outskirts of your community 
literally covered with all sorts of adver- 
tistng signs? On most roads leading imto 
towns the trees, fences, rocks, telephone 
poles and sides of houses are covered with 
advertising for the “Shoe Emporium” or 
“Dew Drop Inn.” Your paper will get 
the respect of the community if you make 
some effort to clean up these roads. Most 
of the signs are placed without permis- 
sion. Consequently, by interesting the 
property owners, in a community beauti- 
ful, these signs will disappear. Natural- 
ly, a lot of people who are now getting 
their advertising “gratis” will be obliged 
to use your paper——G. Harris Danzber- 
ger, Hartsdale, N. Y. 


A large percentage of the people in 
every city are keeping abreast of the 
times by reading the latest books of fic- 
tion, drama, history or science. Most of 
them obtain their books from the free 
public libraries. Why not find out from 
the head librarian what books are being 
most read, the type of literature which 
people are most interested in and the 
names of the books which are in greatest 
demand? This information would be a 
criterion of what is being generally read 
by all of the people—Robert W. Akers, 
Topeka (Kan.) State Journal. 


Human nature is one of the oldest, yet 
always new, subjects for a feature article. 
A new appeal may be created in every 
article. Your common street car fur- 
nishes a new story from this standpoint 
every day. If you have a good human 
nature student on your staff, let him ride 
about town for a while and report life 
as he sees it; then in the buses. Of 
course, your artist’s work will add value 
to the article—Bert A. Teeters, Lock 
Box 295, Springfield, Ohio. 


“What one question should have the 
greatest attention of our national admin- 
istration at present?” readers of one 
newspaper were asked. There were a 
wide variety of replies, but they made a 
good feature and indicated what’ one 
we'd be up against if he tried to meet 


When they appear, clip them and 


everyone's personal desires——Bert_ A. 
Teeters, Lock Box 295, Springfield, Ohio. 


A directory of your more prominent— 
and all others—citizens who are leaving 
for summer resorts will give readers op- 
portunity to keep tab on their neighbors. 
It will serve to provide a greater num- 
ber of “locals” also. The smaller paper 
might find out now where the school 
teachers will scatter to during the sum- 
mer vacation—H. M. Coates, Interna- 
tional News Service, Springfield, Ill. 


In some of the larger cities chemists 
are now doing a big business analyzing 
liquor for prospective buyers: I have a 
friend who always has his liquor analyzed 
before he buys and if the analysis is sat- 
isfactory he buys by the wholesale. Per- 
haps the chemists would not want to be 
quoted but even then you would be able 
to get a good and interesting article — 
G. Smedal, Sioux City (la.) Tribune. 


Nearly all your readers or friends of 
theirs are on the road in automobiles, but 
almost none of them are familiar with the 
official automobile laws and traffic regu- 
Jations. Most of them would be glad to 
observe such regulations, if familiar with 
them and would like to know what they 
are.. Why not make a day by day fea- 
ture, perhaps written by some local au- 
thority on the subject, covering one point 
at a time in a two column box the vari- 
ous points, explained in similar language, 
that the motorist should, know ?—James 
M. Mosely, 306 Bay State road, Boston. 


URGE ADS TO BEAT QUACKS 


Arthur Brisbane Offers Editorial Col- 
umn to “‘The Cause’”’ 


“Advertising” by organized medical 
professions to prevent illegal practice was 
advanced when 6 newspaper men, a doc- 
tor, and a lawyer spoke last week in 
Brooklyn on the need for greater co- 
operation between the press and the med- 
ical fraternity in efforts to beat back the 
quack. The meeting was held in the 
auditorium of the Medical Society Build- 
ing. 

Consensus of opinion of the speakers 
was that the medical profession should 
“advertise” to spread the gospel of pre- 
ventive medicine to the lay people of the 
country. Brooklyn doctors were urged 
to institute a central bureau of authori- 
tative information so that the press might 
have a reliable source of information of 
a medical nature. 

Arthur Brisbane, editor of the Hearst 
newspapers, one of the speakers, declared 
that the best way to disseminate knowl- 
edge was by the “newspaper method,” by 
presenting in simple language, “so that 
he who runs may read and understand.” 
He concluded by offering his editorial 
column to “the cause” against the quack. 

The speakers of the evening were Dr. 
H, Sheridan Baketel; Arthur Brisbane, 
Hearst editor; Richardson Webster of 
the Chamber of Commerce monthly pub- 
lication; Arthur G. Dore, managing ed- 
itor of the Brooklyn Citizen; Joseph J. 
Early, managing editor of the Brooklyn 
Standard Union; John J. Heffernan, as- 
sociate editor of the Brooklyn Daily 
Times; Harris M. Crist, managing editor 
of the Eagle; Dr. Joseph E. Golding, 
chairman of the committee on illegal 
practice of the society, and Charles J, 
Dodd, District Attorney of Kings County. 
Dr. Charles A. Gordon, president of the 
society, presided as chairman of the 
meeting. 


SPRING— 


is the time for new adven- 
tures in Flivverdom. Crank 
up with 


GAS BUGGIES 
By Beck 


and let your readers share 
the joyous ups and downs of 
an automobilist. New roads, 
new scenes, and new detours. 


“Twenty smiles to the Gallon.” 


METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER SERVICE 


Maximilian Elser, Jr., General Manager 
150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 


Shomas Ws 
Briges’ 
Company 


General Offices’ 
Memphis, ~Tenn. 


—=> 6 
We increase your 
Local Display: 
10,000 lines Monthly 
With Our 


Permanent= 
Weekly Business* 

Review Page 

LOOK us up in 
Dun or Bradstree?'s 


ITH special writers 
and photographers 
covering all parts of the 
world, NEA furnishes 
Full Service clients the 
best of news pictures and 
news feature stories. 


Write for samples and rates. 


NEA SERVICEINC. 


1200W.3RD.STREET, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Million 
Dollar 
Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 


Builders 


International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 
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QUALITY via ECONOMY 


HE Canton Daily News recently printed 
a series of first-page boxes headed, 
“Why The Canton Daily News is Being 
Talked About’. Several readers re- 
remark: “J didn’t think it was possible 
to print such a paper in Canton, Ohio’. 

Without the cooperation of the newspaper 
publishers in America, it would not be possible to 
publish such a newspaper in Canton or anywhere 
else. Had the Canton News, or any other paper, 
acting singly, engaged as high grade a staff as that 
of the Consolidated Press, the weekly cost would 
have run into thousands of dollars. 

What the C. P. A. did was to act for the news- 
papers, pooling the ideas and suggestions of enterprising 
managing editors and publishers and selecting the 
most noted writers and specialists in the fields of 
national politics, finance, business, fashion and sports. 


| 
| 
| | An arrangement was made whereby the C. P. A. 


became the exclusive selling and distributing agent 
for the Chicago Daily News Foreign Service. 

‘The organization of a leased wire system materi- 
ally reduced the cost of distribution so that in many 
cases the entire expense to a newspaper for a quality 
staff and delivery became much less than telegraph 
tolls alone on an equivalent number of words daily. 

If you are interesied in having the exclusive ser- 
vices of a staff of more than fifty noted writers sent 
over what would become your own leased wire at 
low cost, write us for details of our trial service offer. 


The Consolidated Press Association 


Executive Offices, Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Paris 
Eighth Floor Fourth Floor Third Floor Fourth FI 
World Building Daily News Bids. SpreckelaiBida: 19 Rag aARGe 
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How the Radio Business 1s 


Growing in Chicago 


These are the pioneer days of the radio industry when public interest quickly 
responds to advertising, and the groundwork is being laid for future successes. 
To the foresighted advertiser of today belongs the growing business of the 
future. 


Every line of radio advertising in The Chicago Daily News has a reader 
interest that meets the most exacting of advertising standards. This advertis- 
ing, together with the daily radio pages of The Chicago Daily News, and 
WMAQ—The Chicago Daily News Radio Broadcasting Station—forms the 
most effective “hook-up”—a “high-powered amplifying circuit”—that a radio 
advertiser can obtain in Chicago, or perhaps anywhere. 


The radio-minded public of Chicago and vicinity naturally look to the adver- 
tising columns of The Daily News for buying information; and radio dealers 
wisely place their advertising in The Chicago Daily News where general local 
merchants have for years found it protitable to concentrate the greatest part of 
their advertising. 


With the rapidly growing interest in radio in Chicago, radio adv ertising in 
The Chicago Daily lee is an investment that pays unusual dividends and 
offers exceptional permanent business-building possibilities. 


The Chicago Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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The Baltimore News and American 
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and 
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Three-Magazine Intertypes with 


Power Keyboard Side Units 
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nd Z ent: ; yn, f v Offices: Chicago 
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Another Example of Hoe Service 


TELEPHONE 
© WHITEHALL 9000 20-24 VESEY STREET. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


New ork Evening Bost 


FOUNDED '60!1 


February 15th, 1924. 


Messrse R. Hoe & Co., 
520 Grand Street, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: 


We wish to congratulate you most heartily on the 
way you handled the installation of one of the Public Ledger 
presses in the New York Evening Post plant. When we instruct- 
ed you on January llth to do this work and asked if it would 
be possible to have this press ruming by February lst, we 
thought we were requesting the impossible, Notwithstanding 
the fact that it took until Jamary 24th to have the press 
room ready for its reception, you fulfilled your promise to 
have the press ready for operation February lst. I am 
quite sure that never before has a press been erected and in 
operation in such & short time, and it was entirely due to 
the fact that you had your men on the job day and night. 


pee just want to assure you that both Mr. Curtis and 
I.sppreciate very much this acconplishnent of the almost 
impossible. 


Very truly yours, 


Vice President. 


When Mr. Cyrus H. K. Curtis bought the ‘““New York Evening Post” he needed 
an immediate increase in press capacity and decided to install in the “Post” plant 
one of the twelve ‘“Superspeed” Sextuples recently built for the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. This machine was delivered, erected and ready for printing the “Post” in 
just one week after the pressroom was ready for its reception, the work of installa- 
tion being kept up continuously day and night. 


This is.a typical example of Hoe service which has many times accomplished “The 


Re HOE & CO. 
504-520 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


7 South Dearborn Street 109-112 Borough Road, 7 Water Street 
Chicago, Ill. Eondonjise Esl, Eng. Boston, Mass. 


Almost Impossible.” 


ee 
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Selling Paints and Varnishes in 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia is America’s third largest market for paint; there are half a million separate 
dwellings in and about the “City of Homes” and uncounted factory buildings in “America’s 
Workshop.” 


Three hundred and thirty-six painting contractors are kept busy with their gangs of men 
in re-painting Philadelphia’s buildings and hundreds of thousands of individual home 
owners do their own inside and outside painting and varnishing. 


How many of them go into Philadelphia’s 155 Paint and Oil and 633 Hardware and 
House-furnishing stores and say: “Give me (your name) brand of Paint’? 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the newspaper “nearly every- 
body” reads— 


Che Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIAS NEWSPAPER 


66 
In : Net paid circulation for the year 1923—505,035 copies a day. 
Philadelphia The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger than 
nearly everybody reads that of any other daily or Sunday newspaper published in 


Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in the United States, 
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A.A. C.W. Waits “All Aboard” Cry 


as British Perfect Program Plan 


Premier MacDonald to Open Mammoth Convention at Wembley — Complete Outline of Activities Now 
Made Public—Thirteen Departmentals to Hold Sessions on 


66 A LL ABOARD!” 
That’s about all that stands be- 

tween 2,000 Americans and the A. A. C. 
W. convention at Wembley, near London, 
next July. Except, of course, a few 
details like transportation, passports, fond 
farewells, etc., not 
“to mention 
several weeks in 
which to attend 
to them. 

Britain’s adver- 
tising men have 
finished their 
main job and all 
that is leit of the 
preliminary plans 
can be likened to 
the sweeping and 
dusting needed to 
make a new struc- 
ture habitable. 
The general out- 
line of the pro- 
gram has been completed and approved 
by Lou E. Holland, president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs. 


Ramsay MacDonald, first of the Labor 
Party to become Prime Minister, will 
officially open the convention with an ad- 
dress of welcome at Wembley, July 14. 
W. S. Crawford, chairman of the British 
program committee, cabled the Premier’s 
acceptance to, Carl Hunt, general manager 
at A. A. C. W. headquarters in New 
York this week. 

MacDonald first gave evidence he sup- 
ported the convention by consenting to 


Lov E. 


HoLianp 


become a vice-president as announced 
exclusively last week in Epiror & 
PUBLISHER. 


The Prime Minister’s address will be 
delivered at the Wembley Park Stadium, 
which seats in excess of 100,000 persons. 
A portion of the stadium to seat about 
10,000 will be blocked off for the adver- 
tising convention exercises. 

MacDonald will be followed on the 
stadium platform by Hon. Frank B. Kel- 
logge, American Ambassador to England. 

President Hol- 
land will speak 
on behalf of the 
visiting American 
delegates, and C-. 
Harold Vernon, 
president of the 
London Thirty 
Club and chair- 
man of the 
general conven- 
tion committee 
will speak for the 
British advertis- 
ing fraternity. 

In _ brief 
program 
follows: 

Saturday, July 12: National Welcome 
in London. 

Sunday, July 13: Religious Meeting. 

Monday, July 14: (forenoon) In- 
augural Meeting, Wembley; (afternoon) 
general sessions. 

Tuesday, July 15: (forenoon) general 


the 
outline 


MILNE 


ANDREW 


Rr. Hon. RAMsay MAcDonatp 


sessions; (afternoon) departmental ses- 
sions. 

Wednesday, July 16: Departmental ses- 
sions. 


Thursday, July 17: (forenoon) general 


business sessions; (afternoon) elections 
and farewell address. 
With the skeleton program | now 


Hon. FRANK B, KELLOGG 


definitely decided upon and approved by 
President Holland, work on details will 
commence in earnest, officials declared, 
culminating in final adjustment soon after 
April 11, when Andrew Milne, conven- 
tion secretary, is expected to arrive in 
New York from London to confer with 
American advertising chiefs. 


CITY TROPHY LONDON BOUND 


New York ships the G., Herb Palin Convention City Trophy to London, 
Club will hold it for the July convention at Wembley. 


where the Publicity 
John G. Jones, vice-president of the 


Alexander Hamilton Institute (sitting, left), received the trophy at a luncheon aboard the 
Berengaria just before it sailed April 2, the guests of Capt, Irvine of the Berengaria_ being 


the above: Front row, Mr. Jones, P. W, Whatmough, 


general passenger manager, Cunard 


Lines; H. H, Charles, President, Advertising Club of New York; Herman G, Halsted, chairman 
of the On-to-London Committee of the New York club; standing, left to right, W. B. Nelson, 
passenger department, Cunard Lines; James W. Brown, publisher of EDITOR & PUBLISHER; 


Earle Pearson, A, A. C, W. headquarters; Clifton D, Jackson, 


New York; A, E, MacKinnon, 
Department, Cunard Lines, 


Advertising Club of New York; J. W. 


secretary, Advertising Club of 
Coupland, Passenger 


Milne will hold conferences in New 
York with Harry Tipper, chairman of 
the International Program Committee, 
Jesse Neal, secretary-treasurer, and Carl 
Hunt, general manager, A. A. C. W. At 
these meetings co-ordination of the British 
and American departmental 
will be effected. 

ASS teen DLO 
gram outline in- 
dicates, conven- 
tion activities will 
commence im- 
mediately upon 
the arnival at 
Southampton July 


programs 


WAMR one Slee Amigo) 
official A .A. C. 
W. boats, the 


Republic and the 
Lancastria. 
Met in London 


D yet men iso md. 

Mayor of South- Frep B. SmitH 
ampton, and 

prominent British advertising men, 


American delegates will be whisked by 
special train to London and to what the 
3ritish program committee terms a 
“national welcome.” 

The national welcome will be staged 
at the Royal Albert Hall, London. This 
hall, one of the largest and finest in the 
English capital can easily seat the 2,000 
American delegates expected to be pres- 
ent. Entertainment features at this 
assembly are being witheld as a surprise 
to Americans. 


On Sunday morning, inspirational 
services will be held at Westminster 
Abbey. Fred B. Smith of the Federal 
Council of Churches, will deliver an 
address Sunday afternoon. Smith’s 


speech at the Atlantic City convention 
last year is considered the most notable 
ever presented before: an advertising 
gathering. 

Following the innaugural meeting in 
the Wembley Park Stadium, four Ameri- 
can speakers have been named to address 
the general Monday afternoon. 
They are Francis 
H. Sisson, of the 
Guaranty Trust 
Company, New 
York; Herbert S. 
Houston, pub- 
lisher of Our 
World, a former 
president of the 
Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs; 
James V. Moonet, 
president of the 
General Motors 
Export Com- 
pany; and, Cy ¢. 
Harn of, the 
National Lead 
Company. 

The first two speakers will talk on the 
general topic of the effect of advertising 
in creating public standards of business, 
while the last two named will discuss 
advertising as an educational f 


session 


C. Harotp VERNON 


factor. 
Harn will pay special attention to the 


4 


work of the Audit Bureau of Circulation. 

At the Tuesday forenoon general ses- 
sion, E. W. Beatty, president of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal, will 
speak on advertising and the building of 
an empire in Canada. E. T. Meredith, 
Des Moines, Ia., publisher of Successful 
Farming, and former Secretary of Agri- 
culture, will talk on how advertising has 
welded the United States market. 

It will be noticed that this week’s an- 
nouncement of American speakers shows 
changes in dates over previous tentative 
programs printed in Eprror & PUBLISHER. 
This is due to the fact British advertising 
men had originally suggested the con- 


vention sessions be extended to include 
Friday, July 18. This has now been 
definitely changed. In order to allow 


American visitors more opportunity for 
sightseeing the convention is to be closed 
Thursday. 

Instead of decreasing the number of 
American speakers selected, the program 
committee has decided to limit their 
speaking time to 25 minutes each, in 
place of the 45 minutes as previously de- 
termined. 

A dinner of the board of advertising 
club presidents for the purpose of select- 
ing the next convention city is scheduled 
for the evening of Wednesday, July 16. 
J. C. Ackerman, chairman of the social 
and entertainment committee, London, is 
in charge of arrangements for this 
function. 

The Thursday business session, since 
the convention will be the only general 
meeting of the A. A. C. W. during the 
year, is of utmost importance. Club 
presidents will confer to elect district 
chairmen. The executive committee will 
hold one meeting and the National Ad- 
vertising Commission will gather for 
election of officers and transaction of 
routine business. 

The Joint Assembly, which acts as a 
nominating committee to name candidates 
for president and secretary-treasurer, and 
aS a committee on resolutions, will also 
convene Thursday morning. The Joint 
Assembly selects from its members a 
chairman and secretary to act until the 
next annual convention. 

Into the 3 half-day periods allotted, 13 
different departmentals, each holding 
from 1 to 3 sessions must be crowded. 
The departmental meetings will be held 
at Connaught Halls, situated in the heart 
of London. On just what days the differ- 
ent departmentals will meet will be de- 
cided in New York after April 11, at 
conference between Milne and depart- 
mental presidents. 

The departments which will hold ses- 
sions and their presidents follow: 

American Association of Advertising 
Agencies will hold either two or three 
sessions, John Benson, Benson, Gamble & 
Slaten, Tribune Building, Chicago, presi- 
dent. 

Associated Business Papers Incorpor- 
ated, 2 or 3 sessions; A. C. Backert, 
Penton Publishing Company, Cleveland, 
O., president. 


Associated Retail Advertisers, 3 ses- 
sions; Theodore G. Morgan, Henry 


Morgan Company, Ltd., Montreal, presi- 
dent. 

Association of National Advertisers, 3 
sessions; Philip L. Thomson, publicity 
manager, Western Electric Company, 
New York, president. 

Association of Newspaper Advertising 
Executives, 3 sessions; Frank T. Carroll, 
Indianapolis News, president. 

Church Advertising Department, 3 
sessions; Rey. Christian F. Reisner, New 
York, president. 

Community Advertising Department, 3 
sessions; Charles F. Hatfield, St. Louis, 
president. 

Direct Mail Advertising Association, 
3 sessions; Joseph Meadon, Franklin 
Press, Detroit, Mich., president. 

Financial Advertisers’ Association, 2 
sessions; Gaylord S. Morse, State Bank 
of Chicago, president. 

Industrial Advertisers Association, 3 
sessions; P. C. Gunion, Hyatt Roller 
Searing Company, Newark, president. 

Public Utilities Advertising Associa- 
tion, 1 session; W. P. Strandborg, Rail- 
way Light and Power Company, Port- 
land, Ore., president. 

Insurance Advertising Association, 1 
session. ! 
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ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK 


Drawn for Epitor & PUBLISHER 


By DORMAN H. SMITH 
“One Sketch a Day An’ Nuthin’ to Do ’Til Tomorrow” 


WHAT KIND OF AN ANIMAL 
\S Thal — AN ELEPHANT OR A 
RINGED TalLtep BAZoo? AN' SAY— 
IF YUH DIDN'T HAVE THAT TAG ON 
THaT BIRD | NEVER WOULDA 
KNOWN WHO HE WAS-‘Ou MISSED 
TRE BIG SLANY ON THIS SITUATION 
ANO BESIDES | DON'T THINK 
Tae SuBecT iS WORTA A 


CARTOON 


DPORMAN He SMR thes ienis tor 
Henry—counts himself an artist 
from birth. 

Why, when he 
was a toddling, 
lisping youngster 
he used to draw 
wagons, trains 
and all kinds of 
toys along after 
him. His artistic 
proclivities, how- 
ever, followed 
not much later. 

Sunita tseea 
product of Steu- 
benville, O.,, 


where he was 
born 32 years 
D. H. SmMitH ago. ileypt arisit 


made artistic use 
of the pencil when he picturized teacher 
in school, much to her aggravation. 

3ut Dorman had _ ambitions. He 
wanted to draw for the newspapers. 
Look at the cartoonists, f’rinstance. One 
sketch a day and nothin’ to do ’til to- 
morrow. Good. He’ll become a news- 
paper man. 

And so he ‘began selling the Citizen in 
Columbus, Ohio. And he drew. At 17 
he landed some sketches in national mag- 
azines. But it was hard sledding and he 
had to get on. 

He got a job in a steel mill—12 hours 
a day, and that mostly at night. But 
Smith’s compensation was the work 
wasn’t so hard-as it was long drawn out. 
More drawing! 

A machine shop started a house organ, 


and Dorman, in his moments of waiting, 
began drawing for it. He won so many 
prizes that the firm decided on taking 
Smith out of the shop and putting him 
on the advertising staff, 

After working on advertising art for 
a years, newspapers began fishing for 
lim. 

The Des Moines News got hold of him 
—a newspaper man at last! 

sut it wasn’t only one cartoon a day. 
Besides that, Smith drew a weekly full- 
page cartoon feature, advertising art, pic- 
ture layouts and other small pieces of art 
which filled a day’s work to the top. 
Two years’ work on the News made 
quite an artist out of him. 

His cartoons got so famous through- 
out the country by that time that the 
NEA Service decided he would make a 
good national cartoonist. And so to the 
NEA he went. 

Since his connection with NEA, Smith 
has had his cartoons published in most 
of the 600-odd newspapers taking the 
service, besides enjoying republication of 
his art in national magazines. 

Mrs. Smith and the four little Smiths 
even they enjoy his cartoons. 


Medals to Newsboy Band Members 


Medals and prizes were awarded mem- 
bers of the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press 
Newsboy Band who had made the best 


records during the year at a meeting, 
March 16. 


_Henryetta (Okla.) Standard, estab- 
lished April 8, 1923, has suspended. 


VANDERLIP REPLIES TO SUIT 


Says Marion Star Speech Justified By 
Public Interest 


Frank A. Vanderlip alleges his Marion 
Star “rumor speech’ was justified by 
public interest in his answer to the action 
for $600,000 damages for libel and slander 
brought by Louis H. Brush and Roy D. 
Moore, owners of the Star. The answer 
was filed in Federal Court, New York, 
March 31. 

In repeating and justifying his speech 
made in Ossining, N. Y., on Lincoln’s 
Birthday, Vanderlip pleaded that a rumor 
had been in general circulation through- 
out the United States and especially in 
Washington, New York, and Marion, O., 
regarding the sale of the Star by Presi- 
dent Harding “at a price exceeding its 
true value.” He alleges that the plaintiffs 
had at all times failed publicly to contra- 
dict or explain the rumor, and denied 
that any of his statements were defama- 
tory to them or that they had suffered 
any damages as a result of his speech, 
through a decrease in the market value 
of the stock of their publishing company 
or otherwise. 

Vanderlip made his allegations in the 


answer both as a defense and “in 
mitigation of damages.” He asked for a 
dismissal. 


The complaint filed by attorneys for the 
plaintiffs, gave the three causes for 
action: that Vanderlip had “wickedly and 
maliciously charged Brush and Moore 
with bribing Warren G. Harding, who 
was then President of the United States” ; 
that he had caused the publication of his 
speech in the Tribune, and that he had 
authorized the distribution of his re- 
marks throughout the country by the 
Associated Press. 


HEARST CALLS IT QUITS 


Likel Action Against British Daily 


Dropped After Retraction 


William Randolph Hearst’s libel action 
against the Associated Newspapers 
Limited of London and the Continental 
Daily Mail has been settled out of court, 
according to announcement made in Lon- 
don, March 28. Mr. Hearst complained 
he had been greatly injured by publication 
of an article in the Daily Mail and Con- 
tinental Daily Mail of May 1923. 

The Daily Mail inferred Hearst was 
the newspaper owner Harding referred to 
in a speech who “advocated policies in 
which he did not believe.’ H. Giveen, 
for the defendants, explained the matter 
complained of was in a cable from a 
correspondent in America, that the identi- 
fication of the newspaper owner or Mr. 
Hearst was “wrong and there was no 
foundation for it at all.’ He read a 
letter from President Harding to Hearst 
declaring Hearst was not the owner he 
had in mind. 


INLAND SEEKING MEMBERS 


Press Association Launches Drive Pre- 
ceding Chicago Meet 


Under the new president, George D. 
Lindsay, publisher of the Marion (Ind.) 
Daily Chronicle, the Inland Daily Press 
Association has launched a membership 
drive. 

Lindsay is seeking expansion by mak- 
ing the vice-presidents of the association 
more active. There is a vice-president 
in each of the 14 states represented in 
the association and also one from 
Canada. 

A tentative program for the next 
meeting of the association to be held in 
Chicago May 20-21 has been drawn wp. 
Speakers will include: Frank OD. 
Throop; Stanley Clague, of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulation; William South- 
ern, Jr., of Independence, Mo.; H. F. 
Hendricks, Litchfield, Il.; A. Haswell, 
Bowling Green, O.; W. R._ Ronald, 
Mitchell, S. D.; Hon. Frank O. Lowden; 


J. A. Kautz, of Kokomo, Ind.; J. M.- 


Schmid, Indianapolis, and Lee 


White, Detroit, Mich. 


Ind. ; 
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COVERING THE BAY WITH THE SHIP NEWS MEN 


They Go Down New York’s Harbor at Dawn to Meet Celebrities of All Nations as the Liners Come In— 
Called by Lloyd George the ‘Outposts of American Journalism” 


HE “Outposts of American Journal- 
ism.” 

Thus David Lloyd George character- 
ized the ship news reporters who sail 
down New York’s harbor to meet incom- 
ing ocean liners and bring back “stories” 
from passengers for newspaper columns 
of the nation. 

A cauldron of stories is New York’s 
bay. Each steamer slipping in from 
» Quarantine trails a yarn as surely as her 
funnels smoke. Tales of adventure come 
from South Sea Isles. A _ naturalist 
brings a dinosaur egg. An archeologist 
discovers a buried bone. 

Coué comes. A Cardinal returns. 
Chesterton, Prince of Paradox, turns a 
verbal cartwheel into America’s chief 
port. A Continen- 
tal or British Pre- 
mierinterprets 
European politics 
and policies. <A 
World War Gen- 
eral arrives to tour 
the States and tell 
who won the war 
and why. A for- 
eign literatti dis- 
cusses American 
prohibition just 
after his last legiti- 
mate drink. 

Presto! 

Kansasville, Kan., 
Kazootown, Ill., and 
the dusty towns of 
Arizona, have the 
story, to say noth- 
ing of busy Broad- 
wayites and strap- 
hangers in New 
York subways, just 
because a group of 


gay reporters set 
alarm clocks at an 
unholy hour and 


left warm beds for 
the cold dawn and 
rough winds of 
New York’s teem- 
ing bay. The “Out- 
posts of American 
Journalism !” 

Not every tale is 

caught. But the 
important ones are 
rarely missed. It 
seems a thrilling 
game, thus daily to 
dip into the salty 
caldron and pour 
out stories for the 
nation’s press. 
_ Would you like to try it out yourself ? 
Set your alarm clock and come down the 
bay with ship news’ reporters of New 
York. 

It is late March and 5:30 a. m. 
whip through windows one hastens to 
close. Warm clothes, a cup of coffee, 
the morning newspaper, and then away. 
A subway brings one to South Ferry, 
the tip of Manhattan’s nose, where the 
Custom House wharf and the barge of- 
fice block out a corner of Battery Park. 

“Hello! How did you happen to get 
up?” a voice calls. 

It comes from one of a group of about 
15 men standing together on a dock to 
which are tied sleek revenue cutters, fly- 
ing the custom’s flag. Salt mist sweeps 
in from the water, riding a sharp wind. 
Coats flap against knees. The men stand, 
hands in pockets, shoulders hunched, 
backs to the wind, stamping feet. Be- 
side them cameras are piled, with folded 
tripods for the moving picture men. 
Talk is light; jokes pass with gibes and 
laughter. - 

No sign yet of the blue caps of cutter 
captain and Customs Inspectors, nor the 
khaki of army medicos. Time enough 
then to look over quarters of the “Ship 
News Reporters’ Association of New 
York.” 

Up one flight in the barge office the 


lambs to 


Winds 


While ship news men 
slaughter to be 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


room is found, long, narrow and crowded 
with old-fashioned desks. On a black- 
board names of boats due to arrive are 
chalked up—the S. S. Franconia, the 
President Harrison, and the Cristobal. 
Dingy walls, paper littered floors, desks 
disordered—a pack of playing cards 
tossed down, after a poker game, per- 
haps. 

One meets Harold Hamill, of the Sun, 
a genial giant. His new boss is Sam 
Wood, formerly of the Herald, the “Ship 
News Dean.” 

“Sam has had 47 years experience 
the Herald,’ one is told. 


with 
“T heard him 


get the stories, 


“shot’’ for the nation's press. 


talking of a story he wrote way back in 
1879.” 

James Duffy, of the Telegram and 
Mail comes in. He is a short, sharp, 
little fellow, wearing glasses. For six 
vears he has been going down the bay 
for New York newspapers. Martin 
Petry is introduced. Petry is now with 
the Evening Post, having previously been 
with the Tribune and the Herald. Since 
1916 he has been meeting distinguished 
visitors from abroad and Americans of 
prominence. 

Seven o’clock strikes. The Customs 
men have come. One goes to the wharf 
to board the revenue cutter, the U. S. S. 
Hudson, which slowly steams from its 
berth and swings down the upper bay. 

“Jim overslept,’”” someone shouts and 
points to the dock. “Hey, Jim! Guess 
you didn’t know there was such an hour 
as 5 o'clock?” 

Jim stands on the dock and waves fa.e- 
well. The others will cover the ship for 
him. His newspaper will not suffer. 

An angry wind snaps at cheeks. One 
joins the group on the upper deck, hud- 
dled about the warm yellow funnel. 
Another group is below in the aft cabin 
playing cards. Still another group stands 
on the iron grill above the engine room, 
keeping warm. 

From low hanging clouds, a kind sun 
suddenly comes. It makes the day more 


newspaper cameramen gather on a seclu 
With cam eras 
make even the most ardent publicity seeker 


livable and walks the deck of the 
50-foot boat to look at passing craft and 
the receding shore. To the starboard, as 
the cutter glides seaward, is the Statue 
of Liberty; to the port, Long Island. 

A long deep boom comes from farther 
down the bay, where the huge Cunarder 
Franconia rides at anchor at Quarantine. 
It signals the fact that the passengers 
have been examined and the boat de- 
clared free from contagious disease. The 
yellow flag has been hauled down and the 
Franconia moves majestically towards 
New York. She is gay with bunting 
from bow to taffrail. 


One 


in semi-circle, they form 


quail, 


set 


A sharp whistled signal from the tiny 
government craft stops the _ passenger 
giant, and the Hudson edges alongside 
and is made fast. Officials, reporters, 
and cameramen clamber up a_ shaky 
ladder aboard the towering ship. 

Smiling passengers line deck rails. 
Calls and jokes pass ‘between those com- 
ing in and the newspaper men. 

“Took out for bottles,’ someone calls. 

“How’s New York? Has spring come? 
Got any papers?” 

The Franconia moves on towards her 
Pier. Onboard a bugle sounds. A 
Cockney voice urges all “citizens please 
to brine themselves and passports to the 
‘*haft lounge on B deck.” Ship pas- 
sengers step from elevators, their luggage 
plastered with foreign hotel tags. Good- 
byes are being said 

The ship’s publicity department has 
furnished reporters with a list of promi- 


nent passengers. Cardinal O’Connell ot 
Boston, Vicente Blasco Ibanez, Spanish 
novelist, and Lord Rothermere, famous 


newspaper publisher of Great Britain, are 
headliners of the day. 

First of all, reporters gather at the 
purser’s office on C Deck, where cabin 
lists can be obtained. The Cardinal is in 


A 37: Ibanez in B 14; the publisher in 
A Als: 
The Roman churchman is saddened 


when told of the Modernist stand. -The 


ded sunlit deck to which voyaging celebrities are led like 


a formidable battery, 


argument over Virgin Birth proves a 
ringer. On this subject the Cardinal 
talks freely, while reporters jot down 
notes. 


Ibanez speaks in lisping English. 


“What is your favorite book,’ a re- 
porter asks. 
“Tt depends upon the day,” is the 


prompt reply. 

One looks over a reporter’s shoulder 
and sees he has written, as though a book 
title, “It Depends Upon the Day.” 

Lord Rothermere is shy. He speaks 
crisply in answer to questions. One is 
afraid to draw out paper and pencil, lest 
he realize he is being interviewed and 
decline to talk. 

The Franconia has yielded its quota 
of pictures and 
stories. 

Now the report- 
gather im an 
enclesed deck and 
sit at wicker tables 
reconstructing their 
notes, exchanging 
information. A be- 
whiskered little 
gentleman sidles 
up. Blue 
beam from 
spectacles. 

“Are you 
the Herald,” 
asks politely. 

“There is no 
more Herald,” 
someone answers 
and informs him 
of the Munsey- 
Reid transaction. A 
significant glance 
the rounds. 
Here is one of 
those “publicity 
seekers.” Sure 
enough, - just as 
“Whiskers” walks 
away, a man of 
secretarial type 
steps forward. 

“Say, boys, that’s 
Migne seiaiere sttavstatetare 
of San Francisco,” 
he informs in a 
half whisper. He’s 
worth millions. He 
has just presented 
an equestrian statue 
of Lafayette to the 


ers 


eyes 
behind 


from 
he 


goes 


enough to city OES Riad ctattree s 
Thought I'd tell 
you, just as an 


accommodation. He’s very, very, modest.” 

He nods his head and walks away 

“Whiskers” found his name among the 
list of “others arrived.” He really wasn't 
worth a story anyway. 

All this is an old story to ship news 
men. But who doesn’t thrill as the liner 
is swung into the pier? 

The reporters find telephones on the 
dock and stories are written of the home- 
coming of a Cardinal, the visit ot ja 
3ritish publisher, the bright phrases of 
a novelist. 

Going down the bay is, of course, not 
the only duty of the ship news men. 
They have the Customs House to “coy er” 
outgoing steamers; and 150 miles of 
coastline, roaring with stories to be 
told of rum runners, wrecks, disasters. 


But, snaring stories from incoming 
ocean liners is the “big fun’ for these 
harbor landlubbers: Harry Cunningham, 
Evening World: Sam <A. Wood and 
Harold Hamill, Sun; James P. Lane- 
heart, Journal; Morton Nichols, Wall 


Street Journal; Martin L. Petry, Eve- 


nine Post: Richard Reagan, John Regan 
and George Grady of the City News As 
sociation: Theodore Murray, Morning 
World: Rud Rennie, Tribune; T. W. 


Williams, now abroad, and Jesse Butcl 

Times; James Duffy, Telegram and Eve- 

Mail: Louis Heinz. American ; 
Acton, Morning Telegraph. 
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NEWSPAPER COPY BIDS TOURISTS SEEK 
THE SCENIC NORTHWEST 


Five Pacific Coast Cities Combine to Tell Wonders of the 
“Evergreen Playground” Through Rotogravure 
and White Space 


By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


RETIRED New England farmer 

and his wife, now living in Cali- 
fornia, have decided to spend this sum- 
mer in the state of Washington. 

They will motor up the paved Pacific 
highway and expect to have the time of 
their lives. 

Their decision, like that of many others 
being made, is the result of a novel cam- 
paign of full-page advertising which 
started only recently. Its handling is of 
peculiar interest at this season when re- 
sort and travel advertising for the sum- 
mer is promising to occupy a large place 
in the newspaper advertising sun. 

The five towns of Tacoma, Seattle and 
Bellingham (Wash), and Victoria and 
Vancouver (British Columbia), have 
raised an advertising fund to bring large 
numbers of tourists to Puget Sound and 
British Columbia this year. 

All the way from the Mexican border 
to Vancouver in British Columbia there 
stretches this paved Pacific highway, ex- 
cept for about 98 miles in northern 
California. This offers a picturesque 
avenue along which motorists almost 
without limit can journey—and a sales 
opportunity for the communities in the 
British Columbia and Puget Sound 
country. 

Their section is green and cool in the 
summer, Therefore, they are not content 
with inveigling tourists from far states, 
but aggressively are seeking to interest 
Californians themselves in the Northwest 
as vacation land. 

“The evergreen playground” is the 
name which is being applied to the sec- 
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VANCOUVER 


Paved Roads Beckon 


to a— . 
Cool Summer Land 


“THE VACATION ROAD is the great North road! It leads to'the 
Land of Summer Coolness — the Evergreen Playground of fuse 
Sound and British Columbia. Thousands of road signs guide you oa 
our way. Auto Clubs of Washington and British Columbia will gladly, 

Romnish you detailed stris meee 
Plan now for your vacation in the cool, green land of the North. 
Easy to reach over alluring miles of white-ribboned highway-—or ral. 
or steamship, 
The hospitality of friend! 


quil — cool 
« — the nights refreshing, 
Fequest. Clip coupon now. 
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iMustratpd literature mailed free upon 


Special round-trip Summer Excursion Rates byrail and boat | 
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tion, An automobile party is pictured 
jaunting along a highway of rare scenic 
beauty, with all signs pointing to the 5 
cities. A map shows exactly where the 
cities are located in relation to highway, 
rail and ocean approach. 

Then under the caption, “Paved roads 
beckon to a cool summer land,” the copy 
writer tells his story in large space. 

A coupon is enclosed for clipping by 
the interested prospect. 

The advertising is signed by Puget 
Sound and British Columbia, Associated, 
a non-profit organization representing the 
citizens of Tacoma, Seattle, Bellingham, 
Victoria, and Vancouver. The fact there 
is no red tape at the international border 
is brought out. 

The preparation and placing of the ad- 
vertising is in charge of Botsford-Con- 
stantine Company, a member of the 
A. A. A. A. with headquarters in Seattle. 

Practically full page space is being 
used during March, April, May and June 
in the newspapers of San Diego, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Sacramento, 
Oakland, Portland (Ore.) and Spokane. 
The Los Angeles Times and San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle are carrying rotogravure 
insertions. 

The inquiries are handled from a 
central office and forwarded to each city. 

The use of the newspaper in aq strik- 
ing way to reach the touring and resort- 
going public is not a new departure for 
the Northwest. The value of newspaper 
space previously has been demonstrated 
especially by the city of Seattle, which 
reports that its cost per inquiry from 
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MEDI Representing the Citizens of 
| VICTORIA ~ VANCOUVERT 


ATIONAL BIO RI DIEM! 


Effective piece of art copy, telling the story, pleasing the eye, teasing the traveler very cleverly, 


inson. 


Lok! 2 


Would You Renew Health and 


Enthusiasm This Summer? 


t 


— Seattle Invites You 


EASE POSTPONING LIFE, and taste the oy 4n all the world—imvites you to motor over 
Om real living—see the Pacific North- supremely scenic highways into the, heart of 
west this summer. the evergreen mountain slopes or beside 
Never was foliage so green, nor ozone so 
bracing, nor climate so soothingly restful as 
in this wonderful summer playground. 
Never elsewhere was scenic grandeur 
spread in such prodigal profusion—two en- 
circling ranges of silver-crested mountains, 
with sapphire lakes embosomed; rushing 
streams alive with gamey fish; waterfalls, Make tits summer a Pacific Northwest 
flowers, ferns and greenery; imperial inkund end the coupon now for booklet, 
seas, “The Charmed Land,” It leads the way to 
Seattle—hcalthiest and most heanuful ety — the joys of living. 


waters penctrating inland from the Pacific; 
to play golf on uncxcelled year-'round 
courses; to fish in stream, lake or sea; to 
hunt amid ideal conditions; to climb, hike, 
swim, yacht, picnic and camp. Seattle wants 
you to know the fullness of life the Creator 
intended should be your lot. 


Smart municipal copy, bearing a charming, cool 
sketch and inviting correspondence, 


newspaper copy is below that of magazine 
space. 

C. P. Constantine of Botsford-Con- 
stantine Company states: 

“The Seattle Chamber of Commerce 


believes the rotogravure newspapers of-* 


fer it the best medium to present its 
campaign to tourists. 

“The reason is that we have, without 
exaggeration, the most wonderful scenic 
spots in the world which words most 
certainly fail to describe, particularly in 
advertising. The only way we can really 
portray truthfully these scenic wonders 
is ‘by actual reproduction of the scenes 
themselves either in half-tones used in 
magazines or in photographs used in 
certain newspapers. 

“Somehow, a photograph always rings 
true and pen and ink drawings do not, in 
our estimation, express as well as the 
actual photograph. Newspapers also give 
us a certain localized effort which we 
think is necessary. The majority of 
people who came to the Pacific North- 
west were from the Middle West and 
therefore by selecting photogravure 
papers from Chicago west, we can get con- 
centrated circulation in the exact terri- 
tory we want to draw upon, leaving a 
few choice national magazines to cover 
the matter nationally. 

“In regard to rotogravure inquiries, I 
do not like to give specific cost per in- 
quiry rate as it might discriminate 
against certain papers, but it is all right to 
publish the fact that rotogravure is the 
cheapest inquiry rate the Chamber of 
Commerce in Seattle has had in its three 
years of advertising, being even chcaper 
than the national magazines,” 

This is confirmed by Harold Crary, 

assistant secretary of the Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in charge of advertis- 
ing. 
“In 1923 Seattle had the best business 
year in its history. We gained 20,000 in 
population. In 1921, 50,000 people visited 
Rainier National Park; in 1923, 123,000. 
Round trip excursion tickets validated at 
Seattle were 12 per cent more in 1923 
than in 1922, and the tourist travel has in- 
creased so rapidly that Seattle is now 
building a new $4,000,000 community 
hotel to supplement its already extensive 
hotel facilities,” he stated. 

“People quite generally know now that 
Seattle, instead of being a distant metrop- 
olis of the Pacific Northwest, is the 19th 
city in size in the United States, with a 
population of 360,000. To date, 1,300 
citizens have subscribed to the 1924 fund 
to tell the rest of the country about 
Seattle.” 

A fund of $135,000 for a 1924 national 
advertising and tourist campaign fund 
is being raised by pledges. Results with- 
out doubt will be received immediately as 
well as over a long-run period. The 
vision of the Pacific Northwest in putting 
Into practical effect work of this con. 
structive sort should be an inspiration to 
those other sections, which, through in- 
ertia, lag decades behind. 4 


JAPAN WAKES TO NEED 
FOR TEA CAMPAIGN 


Roused to Action By Higham’s Drive 
for India Growers, Exporters Ask 
Government for $250,000 
Advertising Subsidy 


By JouHn R. Morris 


Far East Correspondent, Epttor & FUBLISHER 


Toxyo, March 20,—A large advertising 
campaign in American and Canadian 
newspapers was discussed favorably at a 
3-day meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Japanese Tea Guilds which closed 
here recently. No action to insure the 
purchase of any considerable amount of 
space was taken, but the association voted 
to ask the Government for a subsidy of 
500,000 yen ($250,000) for a campaign in 
North America. The matter will be 
taken up again at a central comunittee 
meeting here this month. In the mean- 
time the association will present an ap- 
plication for a Government subsidy, 

Sir Charles Higham’s energetic efforts 
to popularize Indian tea in the American 
market have given the Japanese export- 
ers an incentive for taking measures to 
strengthen their positions. Tea exports 
from this country go almost exclusively 
to North America. Recently the sales 
there have been decreasing. The export- 
ers’ advertising has dwindled away to an 
insignificant amount and the condition 
which confronts them now is one which 
demands immediate action. 

I. Nishi, Japanese commercial attache 
in New York, in a cable received just be- 
fore the opening of the Tokyo meeting, 
strongly recommended a large newspaper 
advertising campaign in both the United 
States and Canada. 
this direction were imperative, he cabled, 
if the Japanese product was to hold its 
Own against competitors in the market. 

In the year 1923-24 the tea exporters 
spent only 7,500 yen ($3,750) for promo- 
tion work in the United States and Can- 


ada combined. Of this amount 2,000 yen. 


went to the maintenance of various tea 
houses, where demonstrations are con- 
ducted, and only 4,000 yen was spent in 
advertising. Before Mr, Nishi’s cable 
was received, early this week, the budget 
for such work during 1924-25 called for 
only 19,500 yen. Of this amount, 8,000 
yen was to be spent for advertising, 7,500 
yen for the entertainment of tea mer- 
chants, 3,000 yen for the maintenance of 
tea houses and 1,000 yen for cable and 
postage expenses. 

The terse cable from Mr. Nishi, who 
formerly was secretary of the National 
Association of Japanese Tea Guilds, 
helped the association’s members to view 
the subject in a new light. 
now to put across a campaign which will 
compare favorably with the advertising 
efforts of the Indian exporters, 

The case of the tea exporters, while 
involving the possibility of a large cam- 
paign in itself, is more important as in- 
dicating the general trend of opinion 
among Japanese importers. Although as 
a whole they have by no means recovered 
from the losses caused by the earthquake, 
their very misfortunes have impressed 
upon them the necessity of taking full 
advantage of their foreign markets. 
With the country’s adverse trade balance 
mounting higher every month, the Gov- 
ernment is prepared to do the utmost 
within its power to encourage exports, 
and this fact lends hope to the tea men 
in their efforts to obtain an advertising 
subsidy. 

Mr. Nishi, the commercial attache in 
New York, is firm jn his conviction that 
the daily newspaper offers the best me- 
dium for reaching the buying public. He 
is also an unrelenting advocate of the 
principle of “truth in advertising.” It 
will be useless to advertise their product, 
he cabled the tea exporters, unless their 
tea is subjected to rigid inspections as 
to quality. Sofne recent shipments have 
been faulty, he reported. 


A. B. C. Meets in Chicago 


Audit Bureau of Circulation held a 
meeting in Chicago, March 28. Routine 
business was discussed. 


Immediate steps in- 


They hope — 
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DOWN ENCHANTED AISLES WITH WOOLLCOTT 


Broadway’s White Lights Still Lure New York’s Famous Dramatic Critic Although He “Covers”? 250 
First Nights a Year—Believes Theatrical Criticism Is News and Writes It As Such 


T is unfortunate, but true, that a critic 
is often regarded as a mental dyspeptic 
—an ennuied fellow to whom the latest 
joke is merely a boyhood friend freshened 
up with a haircut and a new suit ot 
clothes, and whose chief pleasure is read- 
ing a volume of Schopenhauer in a quiet 
corner of a morgue. i 

Alexander Woollcott, dramatic critic 
of the New York Herald, and since its 
sale to the Tribune transferred by Mr. 
Munsey to the Sun, escapes this category, 
although he would have you believe it 
was newspaper luck instead of a genuine 
love for the theater and its personalities 
which raised him from a reporter to 
dramatic critic overnight. _ 

This year, at the age of 37, he will 
complete his eighth year as a reporter ol 
the drama, six of them as critic for the 
New York Times, two as a critic for the 
Herald. He sees, according to his own 
estimate, 250 first nights a year, in New 
York and abroad, and despite the fact 
that many of these are dismal affairs, he 
is not bored with his job. 

From reading Woollcott’s reviews it 
is apparent that the theatrical pageant 1s 
always fresh and varied for ‘him, from 
the newest performance heralded in 
blazing, brittle bulbs against Broadway’s 
night sky, to the swish of the final 
curtain rolling down against a surf 
of applause. It is this love for the 
theater and his four years’ training 
as a street man for the New York 
Times before he became dramatic critic 
which has placed Woollcott among the 
outstanding writers on the American 
stage, and enables him to so accurately 
report the colors and contrasts of a first 
night. 

First nights to him are news stories 
containing all the zestful potentialities of 
a corking murder mystery or a spectacu- 
lar fire. His sense of news is never dulled 
by his purely critical faculties. Often, to 
him, the “news” of a production is some- 
thing apart from the individual perfor- 
mances of the actors. His reviews 
become stories rather than critical dis- 
sertations upon nuances of gesture or 
voice. 

He does not ‘belong to what he terms 
the “Urchin School of Critics,” the 
group which is more adept at shying 
stones than presenting bouquets. When 
praise is to be dispensed Woollcott can 
become the arch-praiser. He will even 
lead the dancing in the streets. He has 
intense critical affections for personalities 
of the stage, and will unsheath his pen in 
their defense at the drop of an epigram. 
Chief among these is his delight in the 
acting of Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske, 
whom he considers one of the greatest 
of all comediennes. 

Although Woollcott is not a poseur 
seeking to evoke gapes from the multitude 
by personal eccentricities, a circumstance 
connected with his work has created 
something of a legend among theatrical 
folk and followers of the theater. It is 
his workroom at 67 West 44th street, in 
the very mid-roar of the “Roaring 
Forties.” It is one flight up placed prosily 
next to a cleaning and pressing establish- 
ment, and is shared by Heywood Broun 
of the World, Robert Benchley of Life, 
Marc Connelly and George S. Kaufman, 
the playwrights. This room is variously 
regarded as a Cave of Forty Thieves and 
a modern Parnassus—depending upon 
who does the regarding. For it is here, 
after the theater, that Woollcott and 
Broun with rattling typewriters turn 
thumbs up or down on the latest produc- 
tion. Messenger boys carry the copy to 
the Sun and the World offices downtown. 
What that copy says in print decides 
whether ‘Woollcott and Broun appear at 
| their offices next day with or without a 
| disguise. : 

) It was in this workroom that Woollcott 


By WARREN BASSETT 


~ 


Woollcott’s favorite morning paper used to be the New York Herald. 


The rack upon which it 


rests parallel with his eyes is one of his own devices for making dramatic criticism a life 


worth living. 


told Eprror & PusiisHER his views and 
experiences gathered during his eight 
years spent in reporting the drama. The 
room is quite ordinary. Three desks with 
typewriters, a few books, plenty of copy 
paper, a number of chairs, a leather 
lounge. Woollcott, a rather short, plump 
figure in suit of dark grey was seated at 
a typewriter. As the conversation pro- 
gressed he moved to the lounge, reclined 
on one elbow, Roman fashion, puffed a 
cigarette, and talked. 

To Woollcott “reporting the drama’ is 
the correct phrase describing his activities, 
for he holds that newspaper dramatic 
criticism is news. 

“Dramatic criticism ought to be a news 
story telling regular readers of the paper 
what kind of a play is appearing and 
whether it is the kind of a play the reader 
would like to see,’ is his definition of a 
newspaper critic’s job. 

“Events of the theater are news just as 
other events which interest great numbers 
of people are news. The problem of 
presentation, however, is a _ different 
one. It is distinctly impossible in the 
length of a review to describe a 
plot. To attempt to do so is stupid. 
Nothing is to be gained by reporting what 
the audience did, for first night audiences 
are invariably the same—profuse with 
applause. The problem naturally re- 
solves itself into telling as truthfully as 
possible the impression the play made on 
the critic.” 

Woollcott is quite cheerfully aware of 
the avalanche of anathema which has 
has been known to engulf critics upon the 
publication of a not-so-laudatory review. 

“There are two reactions to virtually 
every criticism,” he said. “If it contains 
paeans of praise the writer is deified and 
awarded a halo. If it condemns he is 
everything from ignorant to corrupt.” 

Launched upon this favorite subjects, 
criticism and the drama, Woollcott talked 
with crisp fluency. 

“A common delusion in 
dramatic criticism is that it is meces- 
sarily a  polysyllabic' and prolonged 
explanation of why a play should not be 
seen. 


regard to 


“Naturally, in New York where every- 
one knows everything, critics abound who 
know all about why this or that play is 
good or bad. But the number of men 
who can sit down after seeing a play and 
in thirty minutes put their ideas on neatly 
typewritten sheets of paper ready for the 
linotypes is extremely limited. And the 
number who in that time can not only 
transcribe what they saw but interpret it 
accurately is even more limited. 

“T do not mean, however, to place an 
emphasis upon merely getting something 
written. Almost anyone can sit down 
and write a column of news copy in half 
an hour. But it takes a genius to write 
a paragraph in that time. The best 
dramatic criticism is always the shortest. 

“Of course it is a common cry that 
there are too many critics cluttering up 
the landscape. I agree that there are too 
many incompetent critics just as there are 
incompetents in every profession. For 
instance, in the army. All the time I was 
in France I saw only two officers who by 
divine right should have been better than 
privates and I have forgotten 
now just who they were. 

“Tt is possible for a man to be an 
amazing writer but a poor critic—his 
ideas diverting and original but his 
critical valuations dismally unsound,” 

It may be Woollcott’s instinct for the 
dramatic which would have it believed 
that it was newspaper luck which trans- 
formed him from a Times reporter to 
dramatic critic overnight. However, it 
is an interesting story, and he sticks to it. 

He had come down to New York in 
1909 immediately after being graduated 
from Hamilton College, near Utica, 
IN: Xa 

He says nothing about a trunkful of 
manuscripts, the usual baggage of an 
aspiring journalist, and ‘his first occupa- 
tion was in no sense literary. It was a 
job as clerk in a bank. But after three 
months he had acquired a place as re- 
porter on the Times staff from Carr V. 
Van Anda at $15 a week. 

In 1914, a little more than four years 
later, he was covering big assignments, 
among them the Rosenthal murder. 


Unfortunately, Herbert Bayard Swope, 
now executive editor of the Morning 
World was covering the same case for 
the World. 

“He scooped me so badly every day I 
had to take three months’ vacation to 
recover,” Woollcott declared. “The 
sight of him always reminds me of it.” 

The dramatic critic of the Times then 
was Adolph Klauber. He had recently 
married Miss Jane Cowl, the actress, and 
in a short time resigned as critic to pro- 
duce plays in which his wife was starred. 
The Times job was a plum and there were 
applications from veteran theatrical 
writers. But luck was with him, Wooll- 
cott said, and he was appointed Klauber’s 
successor. He was 26 at the titne, per- 
haps the youngest dramatic critic in 
New York. 

“T knew nothing about it until the day 
before I was given the job,” he com- 
mented. Woollcott held the post con- 
tinuously until 1922, with the exception 
of two years’ leave of absence in 1917- 
1918 when he enlisted in Base Hospital 
Troop No. 8, and was sent to France. 

When the Stars and Stripes, the official 
newspaper of the A. E. F. was launched, 
Woollcott was relieved of his anesthetic 
duties in the hospital troop and assigned 
to the Stars and Stripes staff with the 
rank of sergeant. He covered fighting at 
the front, and today regards his work on 
the Stars and Stripes as the best news- 
paper work he has ever done. 

Upon his return from France, he 
resumed his former position at the Times, 
leaving in 1922 to join the Herald under 
contract. When the Herald passed out 
of existence last week following its: sale 
to the Tribune, Mr. Munsey transferred 
Woollcott to the Sun. 

Woollcott has been a 
goer” since the age of 5. He was born 
in 1887 in a famous house near Red 
Bank, N. J., occupied at various times 
by Horace Greeley, Charles A. Dana, 
and !William Winter. 

When he was 2 years old his parents 
moved to Kansas City where they came 
to know intimately Roswell Field, 
brother of Eugene Field. Like his 
famous brother, he too, was conducting 
a daily newspaper column. He often 
used the antics of young Woollcott as 
material, and when the boy grew older 
furnished him with theater tickets 
garnered from press agents. 

“T contracted the free ticket habit at 
that time and had to become a dramatic 
critic to live up to it,” Woollcott ex- 


“rabid theater- 


plained. 
Later, when he thought of trying news- 
paper work, his ideal was Richard 


Harding Davis. Every cub in those days 
modeled himself after Davis, according 
to Woollcott, and dreamed of stepping 
into the city room on a dull night and 
casually tossing a spectacular scoop on 
the city editor’s desk just in time for the 
last edition. 

“Modern cubs have changed, how- 
ever,” he says. “Now every bright 
college graduate who asks for a job 
wants to review books and plays, or con- 
duct a column. I think Heywood Broun 
and F. P. A. are partly responsible for 
this. It must irritate editors like Swope 
and Van Anda to whom the big stories 
are of first importance. A newspaper 
made up wholly of columns and play 


reviews would be a very disgusting 
thing.” 
Apart from his newspaper work, 


Woollcott has written a number of books 
on the theater, among them “Shouts and 
Murmurs,” “Mr. Dickens Goes to the 
Play,’ and “Enchanted Aisles” which 
appeared two weeks ago. 

Although it is something of a tradition 
that a dramatic critic must marry a 
talented and beautiful actress, Woollcott 
declares he is still waiting for the 
miracle to happen. 


sss 
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GRATIS AD SURVEYS BOOST DAILIES’ 
COSTS WITH SCANT RETURNS 


Unreasonable, “Childlike’” Requests Pour In from National 
Advertisers With No Promise of Contracts— 


; Crisis at Hand 


By KENNETH M. KEEGAN 


HE ever increasing demand of the 

national advertiser for co-operation 
from local newspapers has reached a 
crisis. The newspaper must now decide 
what fair co-operation is. To what ex- 
tent should a newspaper co-operate with 
a national advertiser? 

In bygone days, when most advertising 
was of the “hit or miss” variety, the 
national advertiser had a just cause to 
complain of the greed of the newspaper, 
whose only thought was to get advertising 
in its columns, regardless of the returns 
to him. 

Soon, however, the newspaper came to 
realize that it could only grow in pro- 
portion with the results obtained by its 
advertisers. This realization has brought 
about a quick change—and today, every 
live newspaper has a fund of helpful in- 
formation at hand for helping the national 
space buyers. 


Every wide-awake newspaper in the 
United States, having realized that 


reasonable co-operation with the national 
advertiser is essential, has provided itself 
with a service department, together with 
surveys, charts, route lists, and other 
special helps for salesmen. Some news- 
papers even go so far as to aid the sales- 
men in selling local merchants initial 
orders, co-operating with them in every 
way, and doing everything possible 
toward making a complete success of the 
product and its advertising. 
~ But the pendulum has swung—gaining 
speed of its own momentum—until today 
demands of the national firms have 
become far from reasonable, some even 
childlike in their intent. 

Today, service departments (created 
it is true for the national advertiser) are 
being flooded with requests for impos- 


sible surveys and data, preparation of 
which would require weeks, and then 
only be useful to a single prospective 
client. 


Demands of such nature flock in each 
day, every mail bringing in added de- 
mands and requests. Out of this flood 
of impossible surveys, only 3 of every 10 
materialize into contracts; and one of 
them is so small that in balancing up the 
cost of publishing, plus the.cost of survey, 
the ledger entry appears in red. 

Then come the added demands, includ- 
ing the use- of news columns to help 
“boost” products:of the national adver- 
tiser. This should be an unthought of 
practice—I go so far as to call it an im- 
position—yet some newspapers tolerate 
such copy in their columns. Recently a 
request came in from an advertiser for a 
certain survey, one of the requests being 
to urge local merchants to restock a 
product immediatey. Surely this is not 
a function of the advertising department 
of a newspaper. Surely this, a pure 
function of a salesman, cannot be 
deemed as fair co-operation from the 
newspaper. The newspaper’s job is to 
make it easier to sell the merchant, but 
assuredly not to sell the merchant out- 
right. 

But, fairness is due the advertising 


agency. This branch of advertising 
realizes the expense of such impossible 
requests for compilation of data, and it 
does not expect the impossible of the 
newspaper. It is from the advertiser 
himself that a majority of absurd 


questionnaires flow: 

In a recent conversation with the sales 
manager of a large company, from whom 
especially unfair requests have come, the 
point of newspaper co-operation was 
brought up. He was bewailing the fact 
that newspapers are not alive, not pro- 
gressive, and do not solicit business. 
This company wanted an exhaustive re- 
port on a certain product, despite the fact 


that there was no assurance of a forth- 
coming campaign to market the product. 
The questionnaire would have required at 


SONGS OF THE CRAFT 


(Copyright, 1924, by Epitor & PuBLISHER) 


By Henry Edward Warner 


I would not do away with already 
established service departments, for that 


would take newspaper back to the period must unite. 


of non-co-operation. These service 
departments were created for the national 


advertiser, and they are his to use. Nor 
would I recommend handling surveys 
and data in a haphazard manner. This 


certainly would not solve the problem. 

I do recommend, however, that the 
publisher decide what fair co-operation 
constitutes, that he establish a “code of 
ethics” setting forth what he owes the 
advertiser and what he owes 
This is by no means a singular 


national 
himself. 


Could I but pen one 


Some higher step 


least 3 days’ work, and its completion 
would not have guaranteed a contract. 

The sales manager, no doubt has 50 
salesmen on the road, and so in the 
course of our conversation I put it to him 
like this: 

“Suppose your salesmen go to the 
various grocers to sell them. One grocer, 
treading on solid ground, proposes that 
the salesman interview his customers, 
and if they agree to place an order, he, 
the grocer, will stock up. Would such a 
transaction be fair to the salesman, or 
fair to the company which is paying for 
his time? It must be obvious that the 
salesmen couldn’t do this and that such 
procedure would be unfair.” 

Yet, exactly such unfairness is what 
the newspapers are up against, in their 
dealings with the national advertisers. 
They ask the newspapers to make a 
market for their products long before any 
advertising is placed, and should the 
market be made they give no assurance 
of signing contracts. 

It is the unfairness, the unreasonable 
demands and requests, that. have brought 
the question of newspaper co-operation 
with the national advertiser to a crisis. 
Something must be done; the line must 
be drawn.” 


THE TRUST 
I 


Could I but sing one strident note— 
One thing to strike a higher key, 
Or write as once the prophets wrote; 
Could I but sound one lasting note 
It were enough for me. 


II 


One thought to bring man to his goal; 
Could I claim just a word as mine 
That went into a living line, 
*Twould satisfy my soul. 


iit 


But all the things we think and write 
Who impotent essay to soar, 

The worded visions to our sight 

Who brood and ponder as we write, 

They have been said before. 


IV 


Tis mine to see as far as I 
Have vision, and to face the stress 
With courage, and beneath my sky 
To hold a flag unsullied high 
Beside my printing press. 


V 


This is my Trust, and this my Creed: 
To hope, and so to have believed 

And put my honor into deed; 

To feel, when life has filled its need, 


living line, 


achieved. 


task, for were one newspaper to draw 
the line, and another of the same city 
continue to tolerate unfair demands, the 
first paper would lose no small amount 
of business. 


FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


Che. = 


GBorld. 


The World and the Eve- 
ning World have a com- 
bined circulation daily, of 
650,000 for $1.20 per agate 
line gross, subject to con- 
tract discounts. They carry 
more high class dry goods 
advertising; are read by 
more jobbers, department 
and chain store buyers, and 
by more retailers; offer 
more circulation per dollar 
and a more concentrated 
circulation; a reader and a 
dealer influence more local- 
ized than any other morn- 
ing and evening combination. 
Advertise in Newspapers 
by the Year 


The EGA) satorin 


Pulitzer Building, New York 
Mallers Building Ford Building 
Chicago Detroit 


To curb successfully the unfairness o 
the national advertiser, the newspaper; 
Until there is unity, progres; 
toward elimination of unfair practice; 
and demands will be slow. The unfai 
demands are running up to an unreason- 
able amount the overhead of the moder 
newspaper. 


To Broadcast President’s Speech 


President Coolidge has authorized his 
speech at the annual luncheon of the 
Associated Press on April 22, be broad- 
cast direct from the grand ballroom of 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Requests 
for the privilege of broadcasting’ have 
been received by the Associated Press 
from Station WJZ and WEAF. This 
matter will be decided by the Luncheon 
Committee. 


Credit Men Urged to Advertise 


Newspaper columns were advocated as 
the best advertising media for merchan- 
dising and for educating the public to an 
appreciation of credit by C. P. Younts, 
St. Louis, field secretary of the National 
Retail Credit Bureau, speaking before the 
Spokane Retail Credit Men’s Association, 
recently. 


Fox Takes Etter’s Place 


H. B. Fox has assumed full control 
of the Middletown (Pa.) Daily and 
Weekly Journal, following the death on 
March 8 of A. L. Etter, his associate for 
more than 30 years. 


List of “Weeks” Wanted 


;,P!TOR & PUBLISHER wishes 
to compile an accurate eal- 
ender of “days” and “weeks,” such 


as Mother’s Day, Music Week, ete., 
complete for the year. Any infor- 
mation which will aid this com- 
pilation will be appreciated. 


Ahead on 
its Merits 


Circulation and lineage 
increasing by leaps and 
bounds—news satisfac- 
tion — advertising re- 
sults. These merit the 
growth of newspapers. 
It’s the answer for the 
peta gteat growth 


The Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Daily Argus 


The New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Standardi Sine 


Write for information, how to: cover 
this rich field. : 


HES CHESTER NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


T 
arold Forbes New Rochelle 


Utah, Southern and East- 
ern Idaho, Eastern Nevada 
and Western Wyoming— 
the territory served by 


Salt Lake Tribune 


No other section of the country offers 
the advertiser the opportunity of prac- 
tically covering four states by using one 
newspaper, 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


The S. C. Beckwith - 
Special Agency 


New York—Chicago—Detroit—St, Louis 
—Kansas City—Atlanta 


PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE 
M. C. Mogensen & Co., 


‘Inc. 
Los Angeles—San Francisoo—Seattle 
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By ALBERT EVANDER COLEMAN-A] Years on the NewYork Herald staff 


COPYRIGHT 1924 BY EDITOR — PUBLISHER- ALL RIGHTS, INCLUDING FOREIGN RIGHTS, PROTECTED. 


What Has Been Told—James Gordon Bennett, born in Banffshire, Scotland, 
Sept. 1, 1795, left his native land and his studies for the Roman Catholic priesthood 
and, hardly more than a boy, found his way to the United States via Nova Scotia. 
Failing to succeed as a teacher of bookkeeping, selling books, or lecturing, he came 
to New York in 1823. During the next five years he rapidly learned the elements 
of contemporary journalism as a reporter for obscure journals, went to Washington 
for the Enquirer, effected a consolidation of that paper with the Courier and during 
the next few years shaped the national policies of the Courier and Enquirer until 
it passed into the hands of James Watson Webb, whose views clashed sharply with 
those of Bennett and resulted in the latter’s resignation. 

, Mr. Bennett, now more than ever determined to strike out for 
himself and thus be able to inflict punishment on his political adversaries, 
used his savings to start a little daily paper, the New York Globe, 
the first number of which appeared on October 29, 1832, price two 
cents a copy. It was ably written, and gave loyal support to the Dem- 
ocratic administration, but as a political sheet only, had limited circula- 
tion and got but little advertising patronage. Mr. Bennett’s slender 
resources were soon exhausted and he suspended its publication on 
November 29, with the following notice: 


TO THE PUBLIC 


dictation. Without capital he continued in control of the paper and 
facing the hostile attitude of the party leaders, Mr. Bennett was 
again forced to admit defeat and reluctantly returned.to New York 
in 1834, with ill-defined plans as to the future. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Brief Existence of the Morning Herald—Ended by a Fire 


R. BENNETT had returned in 1834 to New York from Philadel- 
phia, where he had made many political enemies, very much de- 
jected due to his ill success with the Pennsylvanian. His supposed 

political friends and. supporters had, proved “‘cold, heartless, careless and 
God knows what not.” He again sought employment as an, experienced 
journalist; applying for a position on the staff of the Sun. While Mr. 
Day was inclined to engage him, fully appreciating his remarkable energy 
and fine journalistic abilities yet his partner, a young printer named 
George W. Wisner, vehemently opposed it, on the ground that they could 
not afford to hire such a high priced man. Wisner had been engaged 
the year before by Day as police 
court reporter, at the “munificent”’ 


With this number the publication of the tate Ao ene ate Ue Ey. 
New York Globe is closed for the present. BENNETT’S GREAT RIVAL salary of $5.a week. His lively 


All debts due the establishment are to 
be collected only under the authority of 
the undersigned. Those subscribers who 
have paid in advance shall have their 
money paid over or refunded in any mode 
to be pointed out. 

During the brief but agreeable career 
of the Globe, I have been gratified with 
the support and encouragement of the pein 
first men of the country. At a future Numer 248.] 
day its publication may be resumed; but SEW, 
at present other views and other pur- 
poses have determined me to the course I 
have adopted. For eight years I have 
labored in the cause of Democracy. I 
was one of the first to support General 


PUBLISHED DAILY, 
BY BENJ, W. DAY & GEO. W. WISNER. 
(UFrice—22 Wictr 


NEW-YORK, THURSDAY, JUNE 19, 18H. 


A Visit TO PORT 
ed atlast at the bi 


and salacious reports made a 
great hit and not long afterward 
Day took him in as partner. His 
objection to hiring Sennett 
(probably based on jealousy) pre- 
vailed and the latter knowing 
the source of the refusal, later 
excoriated Wisner in the col- 
umns of his own paper. Little did 
the proprietors of the Sun then real- 
ize that this act of theirs would lead 
to the founding of its permanent 
rival. Embuittered by his rejection, 


Jackson and Mr. Van Buren in this State. reer : ERT eee con os shay Mr. Bennett made the Herald a 


ing so happy! 
stu 


I have never quitted their cause amid all 
the changes and mutations that were con- 
stantly taking place around me. Gen- 
eral Jackson is now firmly seated in the 
high office he fills so well, for his last 
Presidential term; I retire therefore un- 
der the full consciousness that I have 
acquitted myself of every obligation to 

party, to principle and to men. What- SION? 
ever pledge I have given has been ful- RX 
filled to the very letter. With these brief 
temarks I retire from the political field 
and bid my readers a heartfelt and af- 
fectionate farewell. 

JAMES GoRDON BENNETT. 
New York, Nov. 29, 1832. 


It was at this period that Mr. 
Bennett did some literary work, 
frequently writing for the Mirror, 
his contributions being highly 
praised, while later his poems were 
collected and published in book 
form. 


ANOTHER TRAGIC 
FAILURE 


Defeated in his effort to found a 


yc TOR D. A, BROW 
No. SX) Bowery, opy 


1833 and bought a small interest in 


over head and heely, playing 
of 


veritable thorn in the side of. its 
contemporary for many long years 
thereafter. 


Mr. Bennett then looked about 
him for ways and means to start a 
paper of his own. In 1834 two 
young and enterprising printers 
named Anderson and Smith had 
opened an office at 34 Ann street, 
and secured the composition and 
presswork for the then leading 
penny morning newspapers—the 
Sun and the Transcript. To them 
Mr. Bennett went, and as he had too 
little money to pay them in cash for 
printing a daily paper, he finally 
entered into a partnership with 
them under the firm name of James 
Gordon Bennett & Co., as publishers 
and joint proprietors of the Morn- 
ing Herald. 

Mr. Bennett thus secured all the 
facilities of what was then consid- 
eed io ail wey wor al ered quite an up-to-date printing 


h.of us, aod at the 


animal 


st 
# iv the wir, and then | of th 


lated, was offered an interest in the 


- Me Pa ae uh Ae eee cose ul 7 ae ee eer caneeant house. An interesting incident was 
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the Pennsylvanian. His investment 


Facsimile of the first page of Dana’s Sun at the time Bennett entered the New York field new paper, but the man having no 


secured for him full editorial con- ; be em ; ; sot Hew Pp 
with the Herald. The ‘‘show window’’ was given to classified and a sparkling feature story faith in the permanency of the pro- 


trol, with the expectation on behalf concerning the Portdown Fair and circus. 


of his partners that he would be able 

eventually to buy them out and thus relieve them of financing a debt- 
burdened paper. Mr. Bennett worked very hard as its editor and 
most of the time was under a great mental strain, as he found it 
impossible to borrow any money from his big political friends. He 
had asked for a loan of $2,500 through a Mr. Jesse Hoyt, an influen- 
tial Democrat. The text of the correspondence which was eventu- 
ally made public, showed that the National party leaders began to 
distrust Bennett due to his independent attitude and refusal to accept 


ject promptly declined the offer! 
However, later on, Bennett, the printer, was hired and worked at 
a salary in the composing room of the Herald for 34 years there- 
after. 

The matter of securing an office was easy. Any cellar in a good 
location would do, so Bennett hired a deep and dark “basement 
story” at 20 Wall street, corner of Nassau street. This is part of the 
site now occupied by the huge building of the Bankers’ Trust Com- 
pany, one of the most noticeable of the many skyscrapers downtown. 
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flere he received advertisements, sold papers and wrote his edi- 
torials and news items. 

The scene in that gloomy cellar on the eventful night of May 5, 
1835, can be imagined. Facing the doorway and flight of steps leading 
down to his semi-subterranean establishment stood Mr. Bennett’s apology 
for a desk—a plank across two barrel heads, behind which he sat to 
prepare the copy for the first issue of the paper destined to lead and 
guide modern journalism, and whose great income eventually made its 
gifted owner a millionaire. The office was faintly illuminated by the 
light of a tallow candle stuck to the board in its own grease! Amid 
such dismal surroundings the copy for the little paper was prepared. 
The late William Gowans, a well known bookseller, thus described the 
office soon after the paper’s start: 


“The proprietor, editor and vender was seated at his improvised 
desk busily engaged in writing and appeared to pay little or no attention 
to me when I entered. On making known my object in coming in, he 
requested me to put my money down on the counter and help myself to 
a paper ; all the time he continued his writing operations. The office was 
an oblong, underground room; its furniture consisted of a counter, 
which served also as a desk, constructed from two flour barrels, standing 
apart from each other about four feet, with a single plank covering both. 
On a chair placed in the centre, sat the editor busy at his vocation, with 
an inkstand at his right hand while on the end of the plank nearest the 
door was a pile of papers for sale.” 


The first issue of the Morning Herald consisted of four pages, 15 
by 20 inches in size, clearly printed on a good quality of paper, while 
the “make-up” was neat and attractive. 

The heading on the editorial page reads thus: 


THE MORNING HERALD 


New York, WEDNESDAY, May 6, 1835 


Then follows the inaugural editorial, the full text of which is here 
given: 

Deaiaas: Gordon Bennett & Co. commence this morning the publication of the 
Morning Heraid, a new daily paper, price $3 a year, or six cents per week, adver- 
tising at the ordinary rates. It is issued from the publishing office, No. 20 Wall 


street, and also from the printing office, No. 34 Ann street, 3rd story, at both of 
which places orders will be thankfully received. 


“The next number will be issued on Monday morning—this brief suspension 
necessarily taking place, in order to give the publishers time and opportunity to 
arrange the routes of carriers. and organize a general system of distribution for the 
city, and allow subscribers and patrons to furnish correctly their names and resi- 
dences. . It will then be resumed and regularly continued. 

“In the commencement of an enterprise of the present kind, it is not necessary 
to say much—‘we know,’ says the fair Ophelia, ‘what we are, but know not what we 
may be.’ Pledges and promises in these enlightened times are not exactly so cur- 
rent in the world as Safety Fund Notes or even the U.S. Bank bills. We have had 
an experience of nearly fifteen years in cot ducting newspapers. On that score we 
cannot surely fail in- knowing at least how to build up a reputation and an estab- 
lishment of our own. In debuts of this kind many talk of principle—political prin- 
ciple—party principle as a sort of steel trap to catch the public. We mean to be 
perfectly understood on this point, and therefore openly disclaim all steel traps— 
all principle as it is ,called—all party—all politics. Our only guide shall be good, 
sound, practical common sense, applicable to the business and bosoms of men en- 
gaged in every day lifé. We shall support no party, be the organ of no faction or 
coterie, from President down to a constable. We shall endeavor to record facts, 
on every public’ and proper- subject, stripped of verbiage and coloring, with com- 
ments when suitable; just, independent, fearless and good-tempered. If the Herald 
wants the mere expansion which many journals possess, we shall try to make it up 
in industry, good taste, brevity, variety, point, piquancy and cheapness. It is equally 
intended for the great masses of the community—the merchant, mechanic, working 
people—the private family as well as the public hotel—the journeyman and his em- 
ployer—the clerk and his principal. There are in this city at least 150,000 persons 
who glance over one or more newspapers every day. ‘Only 42,000 daily sheets are 
issued to supply them. We have plenty of room, therefore, without jostling neigh- 
bors, rivals or friends, io pick up at least twenty or thirty thousand for the Herald, 
and leave something for others who come after us. 

“By furnishing a daily morning paper at the lower price of $3 a year or which 
may be taken for any shorter period (for a week) at the same rate, and making it 
at the same time equal'to any of the high priced papers for intelligence, good taste, 
Sagacity and industry, there is not a person in this city, male or female, that may 
not be able-to say—‘well T have gota paper of my own which will tell me all about 
what's doing in the world—I’m busy now, but T’ll put into my pocket and read it 
at my leisure.’ 

“With these few words as a “grace before meat,’ we commit ourselves and our 
cause to the public, with perfect confidence in our own capacity to publish a paper 
that will seldom pall on the appetite, provided we receive moderate encouragement 
to unfold our resources and purposes in the columns of the MORNING HERALD.” 

The arrangement of the contents of the first issue were as follows: 
Page one contained a lengthy biographical sketch of Matthias the 
Prophet, a fanatical temperance lecturer, who had gained much notoriety 
by his fierce crusade against Freemasonry. This article was announced 
as “Written for the Morning Herald”: it was in a totally different style 
from that of Mr. Bennett, and the authorship has been attributed to one 
of his printer partners. 


On page two were the introductory editorial, foreign and theatrical 
news, etc. 

On page three Mr, Bennett appeared as the champion of the work- 
ingman in a vigorously worded article headed, “The Mechanics.” Here 
also he inaugurated his interesting and sometimes amusing police court 
reports, while lists of marriages and deaths, real estate and other adver- 
tisements were inserted. 


Page four was devoted to advertising of a general character. T 
his credit no medical notices were included. There was also some mis 
cellaneous reading matter. 


During the four-day interval prior to the appearance of Numbe 
T'wo, Mr. Bennett had effected several changes in his makeup, printin; 
his first record of marine movements, while an interesting advertisemen 
appeared from H. Greeley & Co., describing the New Yorker, a ney 
literary journal. | 
From Mr. Bennett’s lively editorial in the issue of No. 2 we quot 
as follows: 

“The broad relief which the lively Herald will afford to the dull business ai 
of the large morning papers, will naturally induce every patron of the former t 
take in a copy of the latter, so as to diversify and exhilarate the breakfast table 
A glass of champagne makes a dinner pleasant—a pie is good after a piece of roast— 
a spice of cayenne gives a zest to the dullest appetite—so will the Herald ministe 
to the larger, heavier and more expansive contemporaries, over a cup of coffee o 
dish of chocolate.” 


The merry war with the Sun began next day, when Mr. Bennet 
dashed off this irritating squib: ; 

“The Sun is bursting with rage, but it dare not open its mouth. Why can’t ij 
show the same good temper, carelessness, ease, nonchalance as we do?” 

Evidently the refusal of Messrs. Day and Wisner, the proprietors 
of the Sun, to employ Mr. Bennett had rankled and bore bitter fruit. 

On May 15th, the Sun published the following slurring item in the 
form of an advertisement : 

“Wanted prodigiously, to be noticed by two or three journals whose circulation 
and influence will bring the existence of an obscure and unknown publication to the 
knowledge of the public. Price not particular, as Jeremy \Diddler’s bank is under 
the entire control of the advertiser. Apply immediately at ‘No, 20 (basement story) 
Wall street.’ ” 


This sarcastic fling at Mr. Bennett’s obscurity and well-known im+ 
pecuniosity stung him to the quick, for on the following day, May 16th, 
he came back at the Sun in the following abusive vein: 


“The Sun with its brace of blockheads for editors and leach of dirty and in- 
decent police reporters, insinuates—for it dares not open its jaws plumply—that we 
are ‘obscure, unknown to the public, &c.’ Here’s a pretty objection to come from 
the garbage of society—a set of poor creatures whose light is going down faster 
than it ever went up; whose paper is too indecent, too immoral for any respectable 
person to touch or any family to take in. Obscurity indeed! Why we were asso- 
ciates in conducting some of the ablest and most respectable papers in the country, 
when several of these fellows were kicked out of the small gambling houses about 
the Five Points for indecent conduct and improper behavior.” 


The Sun did not immediately reply to this libellous rejoinder, and 
for a time the rival newspapers pursued their respective ways in peace, 
though hints were thrown out in a mutually jealous cotem, named the 
Transcript, that hostilities were liable to break out afresh at any moment. 


In the meantime Mr. Bennett feverishly devoted himself to the work 


of improving his paper; adding new features, and intuitively realizing 
the importance of interesting the solid financial circles in the Herald, 
on May 11 began to publish a list of the sales at the Stock Exchange. 
His editorials covered a wide range, embracing all the public questions 
of the day, foreign events, the drama, etc., while an occasional slap at 
some offending cotem, enlivened his sheet. 

On May 27 he again attacked the Sun for “inundating the town 
with indecent and filthy police reports of drunkards, blacks and negresses 
that are utterly unfit for any person to peruse.” 

The Sun ignored this vicious dig, whereupon, after a few days, 
Bennett launched a bitter attack on Benjamin H. Day for his alleged 
unscrupulous methods.. The Sun printed this savage retort: 

“Bennett, whose only chance of dying an upright man will be that of hanging 
perpendicularly upon a rope, falsely charges the proprietor of this paper with being 
an infidel, the natural effect of which calumny will be that every reader will be- 
lieve him to be a good Christian.” 


(Continued next week) 


Wire Space Reservations IN NEW ORLEANS NOW 
for IT’S THE STATES 


Editor & Publisher 


Largest afternoon circulation in New 
Orleans trading territory. 
Total daily over 52,000 
Total Sunday over ¥7,000 


ASSOCIATED PRESS yyI022 advertising: gain, 1,025,462 agate 


Greatest record in the South. 


Get complete information on New 
Orleans situation before deeiding on 
advertising campaign. 


Represented by 


JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 


Chicago, Atlanta, St. Kansas 
Ctty, San Francisco 


and 
Ss. C. BECKWITH 
SPECIAL AGENCY 


NEW YORK CITY 


and A.N. P. A 


Convention Numbers 
APRIL 19 and APRIL 26 
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THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE NEWSPAPERS SYNDICATE 


TRIBUNE SQUARE, CHICAGO 


Features 
that mean 
Leadership 
wherever 
they go! 


EW YORK, for 

stance, where the New 

York Daily News, using 

the same group of features 

: as The Chicago Tribune, 

achieved in less than four 

: years the largest daily circu- 
lation in America. 


tee 


In CHICAGO, these fea- 
tures have helped materially 
in building the circulation 
of The Chicago ‘Tribune, 
which is second, in the 
morning daily field, only to 


The New York News. 


|Booth Tarkington ~ 


Bugrxae. s . Leadership! 


\- 


We\\ > 

Gilbert K. Chesterton 
Two of the Blue Ribbon writers 
for 1924. | 


—— | 


GOOP ETIQUETTE. 


by Gelett Burgess 


Dr. W. A. EVANS 


The first and best of newspaper 
medical writers 


Daily 


Lowe, 


25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 


During 1917 more than 100,000 
women readers of The Chicago 
Tribune wrote to the editors of 
its women’s feature depart- 
ments. During 1923 this num- 
ber was more than 200,000! 


Blue Ribbon Fashions by Corinne 
Antoinette Donnelly, 


Doris Blake, Jane Eddington, 
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THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
NEWSPAPERS SYNDICATE 


COMICS 


Tribune Square, Chicago 


Buy . 


There is only one 


ANDREW 


a aie em: po esn's Pie, GUUS... ue. . eke By Sidney Snuth 
OGG Gasoline Alley). La... - Frank King 
TBlonaolal ICCC: 5: Aeiiee. Aachen nor Carl Ed 

Winme Winkle......1 VM. M. Branner 

Moon Mullins,....... Frank Willard 

IPE ee» ae os Walter Berndt 


GUMP. 


A new and timely daily feature has 


been added to The Chicago Tribune 
Newspapers—the Leadership Family: 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


By the Rev. ROY L. SMITH 


Inspirational — epigrammatic — pithy — daily group of suggestions for 
Sincere, commonsense sug gestions — in no sense are they 


the busy man. 


commanding or “ 
The Rev. Roy L. 
“eo - —. zi ” ve < 4 . 
Sentence Sermons” he has developed a daily feature that has brought 
enthusiastic approval from Chicago Tribune readers. 


preachy.” 
Smith is a widely known writer and lecturer. 


Buy . . . Leadership! 


Send for proofs! 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE NEWSPAPERS SYNDICATE 


TRIBUNE SQUARE, CHICAGO 25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 


In 


THRILLERS 
ALL! 


Including: 


Booth Tarkington 
Gilbert K. Chesterton 
Arnold Bennett 

Achmed Abdullah 
George Barr McCutcheon 
Octavus Roy Cohen 
Samuel Merwin 

Peter Clark Macfarlane 
Richard Washburn Child 
Albert Payson Terhune 
Richard Connell 

Will Payne 

A.M.& C.N. Williamson 
Rita Weiman 

Mary Synon 

Josephine Daskam Bacon 
Princess Bibesco 

Konrad Bercovici 


Blue Ribbon is the mark of first 
run, first-rate fiction bought in 
competition with the best maga- 
zines. Carefully chosen. Pro- 
motion material furnished. 
Write for sample proofs of cur- 
rent Blue Ribbon serials and 
short stories! 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
NEWSPAPERS SYNDICATE 


25 Park Place, New York 


Tribune Square, Chicago 


Buy . Leadership ! 


—_—-~ 
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The Crusader—VICTOR F, WATSON 


PFAIGHER priced newspapers are in- 

evitable in the opinion of Victor 
Watson, assistant publisher and manag- 
ing editor of W. R. Hearst’s New York 
American, who has followed newspaper- 
ing carefully for nearly a quarter of a 
century, 

“Raise the price and tbring back crusad- 
ing days” appears to be his motto. 

To the present petty subscription 
charge, in fact, Watson ascribes inany 
faults stressed by critics of the press. 

Individual effort is lacking. The days 
of crusades are passing. Good writing is 
harder and harder to find in newspapers 
of today. Inaccuracies are prevalent. 

Why? 

“Because the price charged for the 
daily newspaper is altogether too small,” 
is the reply of this veteran newspaper 
maker. 

“Fortunately many publishers realize 
this and there seems to be a tendency 
everywhere to advance newspaper prices,” 
he reasons. “Let the public pay true 
value and the ‘good old days’ of journal- 
ism will come back.” 

Watson loves the “good old days,” but 
not so devotedly as to cool his passion 
for the present. He is a “shirt sleeves 
man.” Coat off he rushes into each day’s 
work, and with the speed of practice, 
keeps the newspaper he assists in making 
crying the news from New York stands. 

From a littered desk in a cubby hole 
on the 7th floor of the grimy building 
that houses the American, this little giant 
of a man directs the American staff. He 
is short, stout, unimpressive. His voice 
is persuasive rather than forceful. But 
from behind mere appearance, untidy 
and cool, flashes the fire of an active and 
brilliant brain. 

Outside in the city room the whisper 
is that Watson has a “terrible temper.” 
He admits it and is sorry for it. 

“He always plays square,” is the 
further word in the city room. “Even 


America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 
Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET - 
New York City 


the lowest paid reporter may bring a 
grievance to him and be sure of fair 
treatment.” 

Watson is primarily a reporter himself. 
Perhaps that’s the reason. He prefers to 
call himself “special crusader.” His hand 
and mind is behind many exposes con- 
ducted by Hearst’s New York morning 
newspaper, during the 24 years he has 
been connected with it. 

“The father of New York’s Park ave- 
nue” is a title he delights in. His claim 
to it goes back about 20 years, when. 
after a disastrous wreck in the old tun- 
nels under the street, his exclusive inter- 
view with the train engineer printed in 
the American, brought to light the true 
conditions and caused the rebuilding of 
New York’s famous thoroughfare. 

At an age when most youngsters are 
wrestling with the “three R’s’ Watson 
went to work. He started in as cash boy. 
Soon he found a way of learning, while 
earning, by becoming proofreader in a 
Methodist book concern. 

“As copy holder and proofreader, I did 
a large amount of good solid reading on 
a great variety of subjects,” he recalls. 
“In the same job, I learned to set type 
and run a press. When I was 13, I could 
draw up an estimate on printing jobs.” 

Leaving this work, Watson decided to 
study law and held a position in a law 
office for a while. At 15, however, he 
felt the call of printer’s ink again and 
went to Boston where he conducted a 
small trade journal. Later he returned 
to New York, where he became a re- 
porter for the old Press; and then the 


246,627 


THAT was the average net 

paid daily circulation of 
The Baltimore Sun (morn- 
ing, and evening) for the 
month of February, 1924— 
a gain of 12,454 average net 


paid daily over February, 
1923. 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


Morning Evening 


Evening Journal before joining the staff 
of the American, where he has been ever 
since.’ 

You can call the American a “vigorous 
champion of the people,” but never a 
“yellow journal,” in the hearing of Victor 
Watson. 

“What people call yellow journalism 
does not exist,” he insists.. “Hearst is a 
farseeing man, a crusader. He is always 
years ahead of his time. I know of no 
other American publisher who would 
stand behind a special crusader as Hearst 
has stood behind me, and I know of no 
other who has and is spending the money 
on crusades for the advancement of the 
people as William Randolph Hearst.” 


Johnson City (Tenn.) News Starts 


Johnson City (Tenn.) News, a new 
afternoon newspaper, began publication 
with a 32-page issue, recently, giving the 
Tennessee city 3 dailies. The other two 
are the Staff and the Chronicle, the latter 
having recently purchased the former. 
The new daily was organized by Charles 
N. Carson, former general manager of 
the Staff, now general manager of the 
News, and is backed by $75,000 sub- 
scribed by 300 shareholders. The new 
organization has purchased the old equip- 
ment of the Staff and is operating with 
the former Staff personnel. 


Would Bar Salacious Magazines 

A protest against the sale of 9 widely 
circulated magazines, on the ground that 
they contain obscene, immoral, lewd or 
indecent material, has been made by the 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Federation of 
Women’s Clubs to the superintendent of 
police and to all newsdealers in that city. 
The women said that laws covered the 
situation, and asked that they be enforced. 


Date Set for Eagle Tour 


Brooklyn Eagle’s sixth annual ,National 
Park Development Tour starts from 
Brooklyn this year on June 20, returning 
July 31. At the invitation of Secretary 
of the Interior Hubert Work, the Eagle 
party plans to tour through the south- 
western part of the United States this 
summer, visiting for the purpose of dedi- 
cation new routes to the Mese Verde and 
Yosemite National Parks. The journey 
will be made in a special train, organized 
and routed under the direction of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. H. V. Kalten- 
born, associate editor of the Eagle, in 
charge of the tour, has announced that as 
customary the 1924 party will be made 
up of those who have participated in 
previous excursions. 


Manila Bulletin Staff Changes 


Manila (P. I.) Daily Bulletin has ap- 
pointed Ralph B. Clark manager of ad- 
vertising, succeeding D. H, Lawson, 
resigned to enter advertising work in 
Shanghai, China. Clark was formerly in 
the classified department of the Los 
Angeles Examiner. Glen Ellicott, form- 
erly U. S. A. air service, has been named 
Clark’s assistant. 


New Syracuse Ad Agency, 


Kaletzki, Flack & Howard, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, has been formed to 
take over the business formerly conduct- 
ed in Syracuse, N. Y., by ‘Charles H, Ka- 
letzki, president of the new corporation, 
Kaletzki was formerly manager of the 
Syracuse office of Lyddon & Hanford 
Company. The personnel which operated 
that branch is now associated with the 
new company. 


EN 


When in Rome do 
as the Romans do 


In Cincinnati too, Mr. National Advertiser, 


it pays to 


conform your advertising methods to the example of the 


typically successful Cincinnati merchants. 


The people 


who read and respond to their advertising and who con- 
sistently register a preference for their principal adver- 
tising medium will as certainly respond to yours if pre- 
sented through the same medium. 


In Cincinnati for sixteen consecutive years local depart- 
ment and ladies’ suit stores have placed practically four 
times as much display advertising in the Times-Star as 
they have placed in the second evening paper. In 1923 
this lineage, to be exact, was 4,519,523 lines in the Times- 
Star as against 1,279,648 in the second afternoon paper. 


In the leading morning paper this lineage was 1,499,426 
on week days and 1,398,467 on Sundays. 


These figures have their parallel in the city circulation 
figures of the leading Cincinnati newspapers: 


Times-Star 


109,150 Net (A.B.C.) 
86,416 Net (A.B.C.) 


The circulation of the leading morning newspaper is not 
subject to A. B. C. verification, but the publisher’s state- 
ment places it at only 41,879 for the city. 


CINCINNATI TIMES:STAR 


HARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 


C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


LL 
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THE NEW 


CHARACTER INTEGRITY 


St Cowie sAmer 


AN AMERICAN PAPER WITH POLICIES OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN CK)» AND PRINCIPLES OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


CHOOSES THE LINOGRAPH 


After a thorough investigation and careful consideration, St. Louis’ new 
morning daily, The St. Louis American, has chosen Linographs to equip 


their composing room. The initial order includes one of the new Al! Purpose 
Model 12’s and nine of the multiple magazine Model 3’s. 


The largest and most modern newspapers are recognizing that Linograph 
Simplicity of Construction Does Mean Efficiency of Operation. You, in 
justice to yourself and your business, should investigate closely this most 
modern way of producing the type for your paper. 


Watch for further announcements. 


Model 3 LINOGRAPH Model 12 LINOGRAPH 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 


Davenport, Iowa, U.S. A. 
New York Office 
15 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 


European Agency Australasia, So. Africa, China So. American Agency 


ET. PIERRE VERBEKE PARSONS & WHITTEMORE AULT & WIBORG 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM NEW YORK CITY CINCINNATI, OHIO 


52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


Editor & Publisher for A pris 1924 


Business is Booming in Pittsburgh 


By gains in advertising lineage 
and gains in circulation 


In March, 1924, The Press carried a total volume of paid 
advertising of 


2,178,050 Agate Lines 


And in the first three months of 1924 The Press carried 
nearly SIX MILLION LINES, showing a gain of 165,282 
lines, this being reflected in an increased volume of adver- 
tising each month as compared with a year ago. In addi- 
tion over 500,000 lines of advertising for which orders 
were received, were omitted on account of limitation on 
size of daily paper. 


THE PRESS government sworn statement of circulation 
for six months’ period ending March 31, 1924, shows: 


Daily Average Over 175,000 
Sunday Average Over 247,000 


A gain of approximately 10% over the same period of a 
year ago, and 5% gain over statement of Oct. 30, 1923. 


A. Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


National Advertising Representatives 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


Cleveland—San F rancisco—Cincinnati 


RECORDS BROKEN AGAIN! 
THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 


FIRST IN EVERYTHING 


THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 


5 N. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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FIRST! 
The Cleveland Press 


net paid circulation 


196,039 


Daily Plain Dealer, second 
192,083 net paid circulation 


Cleveland News, third 
158,880 net paid circulation 


(Figures are from Publishers’ sworn statements to the Government, April 1, 1924) 
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THE CLEVELAND PRESS 


One of the Scripps-Howard newspapers, including the Scripps-McRae League 


AZ 


National Advertising Representatives: 


Allied Newspapers, Inc. 


New York: 52 Vanderbilt Ave. Chicago: 5 North Wabash Ave. 
CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO CINCINNATI 
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EW YORK agency men welcomed 
“into their ranks this week, a veteran 
with 25 years experience in the advertis- 
ing field, George 
W. Hopkins, who 
joined the Charles 
W. Hoyt Com- 
pany, as vice- 
president and di- 
rector. and man- 
ager of the de- 
partment of sales 
plans. 

During his bus- 
iness career, Mr. 
Hopkins has been 
vice-president of 
three of the larg- 
est corporations 
in America—the 
Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Company, the American Chicle Com- 
pany and the Columbia Graphaphone 
Company. This, however, will be his 
first agency connection, and in accepting 
it, he is fulfilling a long cherished 
ambition. 

The office of the Charles W. Hoyt 
Company was filled with a subdued hum 
of excitement on Mr. Hopkins’ first day 
there. Other officers of the company 
came into grasp his hand and bid him 
welcome. Friends from the outside 
dropped in for a word of congratulation. 
On his desk was a huge bouquet of pink 
roses with a card of cordial greeting 
from his future associates in the Hoyt 
Company. 

Mr. Hopkins had but a few minutes in 
which to discuss his ideas upon adver- 
tising. 

“More and more sales plans and ad- 
vertising must be co-ordinated,” he de- 
clared. “Every advertising appropriation 
should show in advance what it will 
produce in sales. An advertising manager, 
spending for example a sum of $100,000, 
the first question to the agency man with 
whom it was being placed should be 
‘What amount of sales will your cam- 
paign bring?’ 

“Often the answer was ‘We hope it 
will do thus and so.’ 

“I believe this attitude is tremendously 
inconclusive. Advertising must produce 
sales or it has dismally failed. The hit- 
and-miss quality in advertising is doomed. 
Scientific sales surveys are driving it out. 
Advertising is no longer a ‘game’ to play 
with other people’s money. It is a great 
business demanding accurate and _ scien- 
tifically applied knowledge. 

“I feel that an agency man’s greatest 
usefulness to the advertiser is the solving 
of advertising problems viewed from the 
sales end. That will be my aim. All 
copy must have a sales point of view. 
The product must be analyzed; why 
people buy it must be known, as well as 
where buyers are located. Analyses of 
the sales organization must be made, the 
arguments to be used by salesmen, and 
finally, everything recommended must be 
visualized.” 

In Mr. Hopkins’ opinion, frilly, frothy 
advertising copy which surrounds its sub- 
ject like the frosting on a cake is pretty 
and decorative, but should be avoided by 
firms which have limited budgets. 

Straight-from-the-shoulder “selling” 


GrorcE W. Hopxins 


There is no unemployment in 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


and this city is in very prosperous 
shape. An average of $20,000,000 is 


spent in Portsmouth every year and 
this prosperous market can be reached 
only via the 

EVENING TIMES 


MORNING SUN 
SUNDAY SUN-TIMES 
They cover South Central Ohio like the 
ew. 
National Advertising Representatives 
ROBERT E. WARD, Inc. 
$01 Fifth Ave. 5 ‘So; Wabash’ iAve. 
New York “Chicago ; 


GEORGE W. HOPKINS BRINGS 25 YEARS AD 
EXPERIENCE INTO AGENCY FIELD 


By ROSALIE ARMISTEAD HIGGINS—_— 


copy, which aims to place before the 
public in simple direct phrases the dis- 
tinctive merits of the product it advertises 
is the bed rock of any advertising cam- 
paign, in his opinion. 

“Tt is true that many firms which for 
years have been spending large sums of 
money in sales producing copy are now 
turning to the more decorative type, 
phrased in colorful words, distinctively 
illustrated, and aiming at keeping the 
interest of the public in the product at a 
high point, rather than sales volume. 

“Sales have already been created. Now 
attention can be turned to decoration. 
But the entire situation is this. If you 
have $15,000, with which to build a house, 
and another $2,000 with which to orna- 
ment your grounds with trees and 
shrubbery, that is all right, but without 
the extra fund you should not sacrifice 
your house for the decorations.” 

Whether a man has college training or 
not, his greatest asset in the advertising 
profession is a wide sales experience, Mr. 
Hopkins declares. 

“Naturally, the more education a man 
has the better advertising man he will be. 
But advertising is only mass selling, and 
for that reason sales training is indis- 
pensable. It enables a man to present a 
product to the buyer through advertising 
almost as forcefully as he could present 
it personally.” 

Mr. Hopkins has two hobbies, golf and 
studying other men’s businesses. For 
years he has employed. a secretary, a 
University of Chicago graduate, who 
reads every book published on advertising 
and selling and the merchandising of 
other people’s businesses. She marks the 
paragraphs which she thinks will prove 
of real interest and help to him. If he 
agrees with her choice, he puts the items 
into his files for future use. 

Mr. Hopkins makes his home at Flush- 
ing, Long Island, and his family is com- 
posed of his wife and a daughter, who 
is preparing for Wellesley College. She 
is deeply interested in advertising, and 
according to her father is going to be 
a real business woman. 

Mr. Hopkins was president several 
years ago of the Advertising Club of 
New York, of which he is now a director. 
He was the organizer of the American 
Society of Sales Executives and its first 
president, and was one of the organizers 
and first president of the New York Sales 
Managers’ Club. 


Linograph Moves New York Office 


Linograph Company has changed the 
location of its Eastern offices from the 
temporary quarters at rooms 2401-2402, 
15 Park Row, to rooms 1612-13-14-15 in 
the same building. W. W. Pinkerton has 
been appointed manager of the New York 
office. 


[TZ REQUIRES 

the use of only 
one medium — at 
one Jow advertis- 


ing cost to thor- 
oughly cover the 
rich Milwaukee- 
Wisconsin market. 
That medium is— 


The Milwaukee 
JOURNAL | 
FIRST- by Merit 


Newsboy’s Status Decided 


The supreme court of the state of 
Washington has handed down a ruling 
that a newspaper carrier boy does not 
come under the industrial insurance act, 
even though the boys go into the press- 
room to get their papers. The case at 
issue was that of Edwin Amsbaugh, by 
his guardian, against the Department of 
Labor and Industries. Young Amsbaugh 
was carrying papers for the Washington 
Recorder Publishing Company when he 
met with an injury on the street. 


Japanese Editors Resign 


T. Baba, an editor of the Oriental Re- 
view, New York, from 1909 to 1913 and 
since then chief of the editorial staff of 
the Kokumin Shimbun, Tokyo, has re- 
signed owing to differences with T. Ishi- 
kawa, publisher of the Woman’s Friend, 
a Japanese periodical, who purchased a 
large interest in the Kokumin following 
the earthquake. R. Ishikawa, managing 
editor of the Kokumin, also has resigned. 
Mr. Baba may stand for the Diet in the 
May election. 


“Snappy Stories’. Tabooed in Boston 


“Too snappy,” was the complaint regis- 
tered against the April issue of “Snappy 
Stories,” in Boston, and as a result of 
widespread protest, the Massachusetts 
Magazine Committee, composed of book- 
sellers and other dealers, promised to 
recall all copies of the magazine and ship 
them back to the publishers in New York. 
The Watch & Ward Society, acting for 
complainants, estimate that some 30,000 
copies will go back unsold. 


Libel Rehearing Denied By Court 


Oklahoma Supreme Court has denied 
application for rehearing in the case of 
W. L. Kendall of Enid, Okla., against 
the Oklahoma Publishing Company, pub- 
lishers of the Oklahoma City Daily Ok- 
lahoman. ‘Dr. Kendall, formerly super- 
intendent of the Institute for Feeble- 
Minded at Enid, brought suit against the 
newspaper, alleging libel and asking dam- 
ages. He obtained judgment of $12,500 
in the trial court. The case was taken 
on appeal to the Supreme Court where 
an order reversing and remanding the 
case for retrial was entered. Motion for 
rehearing was filed by attorneys for Dr. 
Kendall and this motion was denied, Suit 
is based on the publication of an article 
in the newspaper criticizing the official 
acts of Dr. Kendall. 


New Daily in Kansas Field 


Coffeyville (Kan.) Dawn, a morning 
daily, has been launched by the Dawn 
Publishing Company, composed of the 
following officers: Dr. A. E. Krugg, 
president; Sherman E. Ford, vice-presi- 
dent; and Clement A. Reed, general 
counsel. C. C. Drake formerly of the 
Coffeyville Journal, is editor, and T. P. 
Perry business manager. The daily has 
International News leased wire service. 


Dailies Co-operate on Sunday Magazine 


Four Texas newspapers, the Amarillo 
Daily News, Abaline Reporter, San An- 
gelo Standard, and Sweetwater Reporter, 
are co-operating in the publication of a 
weekly Sunday magazine to be distributed 
to their subscribers with Sunday editions. 


How Ludlow Typefaces 
Tone up the Newspaper 


HE newspaper without a Ludlow must be 
continually buying or making largequantities 
of new type and other composing room ma- 
terial or inevitably grow shabbier and shabbier in 
appearance as the months go by. Display faces get 
worn, battered and broken, press work gets poorer, 
and poorer, and then advertising slowly drops off. 


The men responsible for this condition are often 
the last to see it, because they are so close to their 
business. These deteriorating changes are so grad- 
ual that they are hardly perceptible. 


The Ludlow System tones up the newspaper by rid- 
ding the composing room of worn out type and other un- 
necessary accumulations, and by supplying instead new, 
clear-cut type on slugs for every issue. 


Because Ludlow typefaces always print clear and sharp, 
they constantly give tone and “snap” to the printed page. 
Because Ludlow faces are distinctive they add character 
totone. Because Ludlow Italics are cutona true-flowing 
angle and cast so that overhang characters cannot break 
off, they make excellent headings, brighten up the page 
and actually increase reader interest. 


With the Ludlow you have a wide range of high quality type- 
faces on slugs from six point up to and including bold, full-width 


sixty point. 


The Ludlow user can select his typographic dress and main- 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Hearst Bldg. 


tain at low cost the same strength of character and 
pleasing typography throughout his paper day after day. 


Ludlow Typograph Co. 


2032 Clybourn Avenue 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO World Bldg. 


LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 


Editor 


RADIO FANS ORGANIZING TO DRIVE 
ADVERTISING FROM THE AIR 


Paid Newspaper Space to Be Used in Campaign Against Broad- 
cast Ads by American Radio Association 


—Seeking 


Members 


pA advertising in newspapers will 
shortly be brought to play in a fight 
against radio advertising, if present am- 
bitions of the American Radio Associa- 
tion, newly organized in New York, are 
realized, according to Alfred M. Caddell, 
executive secretary. 

Caddell, in an interview granted Eprror 
& PusiisHEr this week, proclaimed him- 
self an advocate of newspaper advertising, 
explained organization of the new asso- 
ciation, and outlined future plans. 

The infant association with offices at 
50 Union Square, New York, just came 
into being this week, its chief object 
being to “care for the interests of the 
radio public.” 

It is backed by prominent radio editors, 
experts, and fans now chiefly from New 
York, but with present aspirations tending 
towards decentralization and a nationwide 
membership. Prospective members are 
being asked to pay a $1 fee to support 
fights against radio advertising, radio in- 
terference, and other problems as they 
arise, objectionable to the “‘listeners-in.” 

“TJ am a firm ‘believer in newspaper ad- 
vertising and as soon as our treasury 
gains sufficient funds we will use the 
press in paid advertising to obtain in- 
creased membership and to wage war 
against advertising in radio broadcasting,” 
Caddell said. 

“Some action is necessary at this time 
to head off what threatens to become a 
great handicap to the radio industry. 
Numerous complaints are being received 
from the radio public, which is objecting 
in increasing numbers to having its news, 
music and entertainment interspersed with 
advertising, which properly belongs in 
the columns of newspapers and maga- 
zines.” 

Caddell declared his association was be- 
hind Representative Emanuel Celler of 
New York who, is urging passage of 
national legislation to curb broadcast ad- 
vertisements. He said fans would be 
urged by the A. R. A. to write their 
Congressmen and that the A. I. R. A. 
would send a representative to Washing- 
ton to care for the interests of the radio 
public. 

The association has appointed an Anti- 
Advertising Committee, according to 

Caddell. This committee, he said, will 
ask the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, and the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association to co- 
operate with the American Radio Asso- 
ciation “for protection of the public.” 

“Our attention has been called to the 
fact that frequently speakers, purporting 
to discuss a topic of general interest to 
the public, something which sounds in- 
teresting from a news or educational point 
of view, get the attention of several 


hundred thousand radio  listeners-in,” 
Caddell continued. “The subject matter 
itself may be interesting enough and then 
in the final moments of the talk the 
public is informed that further informa- 
tion regarding the product mentioned in 
the address may be had upon writing 
direct to the general sales department or 
this or that company with which the 
speaker is employed as advertising or 
publicity manager. 

“There is strict federal legislation at 
the present time forbidding the publica- 
tion of advertising matter under the guise 
of news, and if this situation exists for 
the protection of the public in the news- 
paper field, there is no reason why the 
public should not be protected against 
similar advantage being taken of it in 
the radio field. 

“Under present conditions there is no 
way for the public to differentiate between 
the program artists who are contributing 
their services, or who are even being 
paid fer their services as public enter- 
tainers, and the speakers who are re- 
tained by various firms or corporations 
for the purpose of advertising goods or 
services. But the line is very clearly 
drawn between reading matter, or news 
and paid advertising. 

“Whether or not advertising will oc- 
cupy a place in the field of radio com- 
munication is something yet to be deter- 
mined. If it is advertising, however, it 
should ‘be clearly stated as such and not 
put forth under the guise of public in- 
struction or entertainment.” 

The executive committee of the A. R. 
A. is composed of the following members : 

Arthur H. Lynch, Radio Broadcast ; 
M. W. Thompson, Radio Digest; L. D. 
McGeady, Radio; H. Gernsback, Radio 
News; L. A. Nixon, Radio Dealer ; 
Roland Burke Hennessy, Radio World; 
G. Douglas Wardrop, Radio Merchandis- 
ing; Arthur B. MacAttammany, Radio 
Retailer and Jobber; A. Borras, Radio 
Record; E. L. Bragdon, New York Sun; 
Raymond Francis Yates, New York 
Herald-Tribune; O. A. Dunlap, New 
York Times; Paul McGinnis, New York 
Evening Journal; Stuart Rogers, New 
York Telegram and Mail; E. M. Apple- 
git, Brooklyn Daily Eagle; Virgil C. 
Poe, Brooklyn Standard Union; William 
R. Davis. 

The objects of the A. R. A. have been 
announced as follows: 

To represent public 
matters pertaining to 
tablishing a clearing 
gestions emanating 

which will benefit 

industry alike; by 
tively supporting legislation which 
will safeguard the rights of ama- 
teurs and listeners-in; by working for 


interest in all 
radio by es- 
house for sug- 
from the public, 
the public and 
initiating and ac- 


GREETINGS: 


To the Publishers Attending the 
Annual A. N. P. A. Convention 


110 East 42nd Street 


A cordial invitation is extended 
to visit our new and enlarged 
offices in the 


BOWERY SAVINGS BANK BLDG. 


GEO. B. DAVID CO. 


NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES 


Opp. Grand Central Terminal 
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the elimingtion of interference caused by: 

1. Governmental, commercial and 
other stations. 

2. Radiating receivers. 

By encouraging and utilizing sugges- 
tions that will stablize broadcasting, and 
effecting improvements in programs; by 
furthering such events and meetings, both 
local and national, as will tend to increase 
the popular support of radio and further 
its use in the field of news, music, educa- 
tion, science, religion, civics and industry ; 
by co-operating with and assisting in- 
dustry and the government toward the 
attainment of the foregoing objects. 


100 to Attend Hambidge Dinner 


More than 100 reservations have been 
filled for the testimonial dinner to be 
given April 5, to Charles G. Hambidge 
who is retiring as first president of the 
New York Newspaper Club. John R. 


Binns is chairman of the dinner com- 
mittee. Among those planning to at- 
tend are: Louis Seibold, W. P. Beazell, 


Hamilton Peltz, Judge Daniel A. Dugan, 


Prof. James Melvin Lee, Dr. W. E. 
Aughinbaugh, Edward Staats Luther, 
Thoreau Cronyn, Daniel Ryan, Louis 


Wiley, Victor F. Ridder, Andrew Ford, 
James B. Walker, Dr. Van Buren 
Thorne, C. R. Macauley and State Treas- 
urer Shuler: 


“Free Air’ Bill Approved 


A bill declaring that the air is “the 
inalienable possession of the people,” in- 
troduced by Senator Howell, Republican, 
of Nebraska, was approved by the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee, this 
week. Radio licenses and other “privil- 
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eges for the use of ,ether,”»-would be 
restricted to two years’ “duration, with 
power vested in the President :toy annul 
them in time of war or other’ émergency. 


Foote and Morgan Form Agency 


Ralph Foote and G. Kenneth Morgan 
have formed an advertising business at 
New York under the name of Foote & 
Morgan, Inc. Mr. Foote has recently 
been with Frank Seaman, New York, and 
prior to that time was advertising 
manager of the Lever Brothers Company, 
Cambridge. Mass. Mr. Morgan was for 
a number of years with the Thomas 
Cusack Company, and more recently has 
been manager of the New York office of 
the Chambers Agency, Inc., New Orleans, 
of which he was vice-president. 


MacManus Agency Enlarging Building 


MacManus, Incorporated, 
counsel is erecting another two-story 
addition to its Detroit headquarters. 
This addition will be nearly twice as large 


advertising 


as the one completed last May. The New 
York office has been moved from_the 
Guaranty Trust Building, 522 Fifth 


avenue, to the 23rd floor of the new 
Pershing Square Builditig, 100 East 42nd 
street. 


Decatur, Ill., Agency Suspends 


Carter & Price, Inc., general advertis- 
ing agency, with offices in the Citizens 
Bank Building, Decatur, Ill., have certi- 
fied to the secretary of state for disso- 


lution and surrendered its charter. The 
company was formed July 1, 1921, with 
$5,000 capital. Claude D. Price was 


president and E. L. Carter, secretary. 


Who's Who in the 
CONSOLIDATED PRESS 


WM. F. HEFFERNAN 


gq) ILLIAM OF. 


HEFFER- 
NAN writes the daily dis- 


patch covering the New 


dated Press Association. 
In this market, Mr. Heffernan has 


specialized for years. 
writer to call attention to the steady 
expansion of chain and department 
store enterprises. 
proved fully by the fact that the com- 
panies developed a greater prosperity 
than any year in their history. 


He was the first 


His conclusions were 


Previous to the bucket-shop investi- 
gation carried on by the various ex- 


changes, Mr. Heffernan’s stories were 
the first to reveal the illegal dealings in 
securities and the effect on small in- 
vestors through loss of their savings. 


Developments at the mines of com- 
panies, now producing, are first avail- 
able in the Heffernan Curb Market 
Dispatch. ‘These reports are of para- 
mount interest to the investor in these 
low-priced stocks. 


William F. Heffernan’s daily Curb 
Market Dispatch is a part of the com- 
plete financial report carried in the Day 


Leased Wire Service of 


The Consolidated 


Press Association 


Executive Offices, Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C. 


CLARKE FORESTRY BILL 
SPEEDED IN HOUSE 
This 


Reported Favorably Week By 
Committee On Agriculture—Backed 
By A.N.P.A. at Washington Hear- 


ing—President Approves 


Providing a national forestry policy, the 
Clarke Bill was ordered favorably re- 
ported by the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, March 31, and the President has 
approved the bill as being in accordance 
with provisions of the budget. Similar 
action on the McNary Bill is expected 
shortly in the Senate. 

At a hearing in Washington March 25, 
endorsement was given the measure ‘by 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation and representatives of other 
organizations interested in insuring the 
future paper supply in the United States. 

R. S. Kellogg, chairman of the Nation- 
al Forestry Program Committee, inform- 
ed the Committee on Agriculture that the 
pending legislation was the “logical out- 
come and culmination of 50 years con- 
secutive effort to conserve our forest 
resources,” 

\ letter written by Elbert H. Baker, 
chairman of the committee on conserva- 
tion of natural resources, of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, was 
read at the hearing. It follows in part: 

“The newspaper publishers are vitally 
concerned in everything that has to do 
with the protection of our forests. 

“Newsprint paper which we use is just 
as much a forest product as a board or a 
piece of furniture and we are depending 
upon the forests for our raw material. 

“We believe that we speak conserva- 
tively when we say that without a plenti- 
ful supply of paper, it would be impos- 
sible to carry on the processes of modern 
civilization. There never was enough 
paper until the use of wood pulp began, 
about 50 years ago. If our forest are 
not put upon a producing basis, a short- 
age of paper will come again. 

“We know that the investment per unit 
of product is so large in both modern 
newspaper publishing and newsprint 
manufacturing that provision must be 
made for our raw material a long ways 
ahead. The 550 newspapers which com- 
prise the membership of our association 
use in the neighborhood of 80 per cent of 
the total consumption of newsprint paper 
in the United States. Unless our forests 
are conserved we do not know where to 
look for the bulk of our future require- 
ments. 

“We favor the pending Clarke Bill, 
because, so far as it goes, it is entirely 
in harmony with our original program as 
embodied in the Snell Bill. 

“We believe that the question of fire 
prevention is by far the most important 
at this time, and we strongly urge the 
approval of these sections of the Clarke 
Bill as now written. 

“We believe that the provisions of the 
Clarke Bill regarding studies in forest 
taxation, forest insurance, forest planting 
and protection of the forests on the 
public domain are entirely desirable and 
necessary steps in rounding out a Na- 
tional policy of forest conservation. 

“Our organization has continuously 
advocated the policy of federal leader- 
ship and co-operation with the states 
and timberland owners as the only prac- 
tical and reasonable basis for the solution 
of the problem of a future timber supply. 
It is, therefore, with especial gratifica- 
tion that we note the approval of this 
principle in the recent referendum of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the reaching of the same conclu- 
sion by the McNary Committee of the 
Senate and the proposed application of 
this prinicple in the Clarke Bill.” 


FORESTRY COUNCIL NAMED 


Secretary Wallace Names 15 Men On 
Northeastern Research Board 


Secretary Wallace of the Department 
of Agriculture has appointed 15 forestry 
experts to form the Northeastern Forest 
Research Council, looking towards forest 
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BACK FROM SOUTH AMERICA 


Frederick Roy Martin, 
returned this week from a two mo.:ths 


conservation, with a view to insuring the 
future paper supply. The first meeting of 
the board was held at Amherst, Mass, 
April 3. 

Following are members: 

W. R. Brown, president, New Hamp- 
shire Timberland Owners’ Association, 
chairman, New Hampshire Forestry 
Commission, N. H.; P. S. Collier, 
secretary, Northeastern Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Rochester, N. Y.; 
S. T. Dana, director, Northeastern Forest 
Experiment Station, Amherst, Mass., R. 
T. Fisher, director, Harvard Forest; 
Petersham, \Mass.; R. S. Hosmer, Depart- 
ment of Forestry, N. Y. State College of 
Agriculture, Ithaca; C.-H. Keith, presi- 
dent, New England Box Company, 
Greenfield, Mass.; R. S. Kellogg, sec- 
retary, News Print Service Bureau, New 
York; J. C. Kendall, director, N. H. 
Agricultural Experiment . Station and 
Extension Service, Durham, N. lola 
Franklin Moon, Dean, N. Y. State Col- 
lege of Forestry, Syracuse ame (G. 
Philbrook, president, Vermont Timber- 
land Owners’ Association, Boston; G, 
W. Sisson, Jr. president, Racquette 
River Paper Company, Potsdam, N. Y.; 
W. L. Slate, director, Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, New Haven, 
Conn.; J. W. Toumey, Yale School of 
Forestry, New Haven, Conns- sie AS 
Waugh, Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, Amherst, Mass. 


Paper Mill Sells Bond Issue 


St. Lawrence Paper Mills is issuing 
$2,500,000 of first mortgage bonds. The 
company completed a construction pro- 
gram and now operates a newsprint mill 
with two newsprint machines at Three 


Rivers, Quebec. 


“The African World” 


AND 


“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 


—see 


Published every Saturday in 
London 


general manager Associated 
Outi Ai_ri 
ship at the long journe 
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Press, Mrs, Martin and Miss Nancy 
a tour; photograph taken aboard the 
s erd, 


JEWSPRINT RULING MODIFIED 


Treasury Department to Admit Paper 
Without Taking Samples 


The Treasury Department has modi- 
fied its former definition of newsprint 
paper for customs purposes and has au- 
thorized customs agents at Buffalo and 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., to permit entry of 
so-called standard paper without the tak- 
ing of samples and holding large lots at 
those points pending investigation. 

The Treasury’s first instructions were 
to permit entry on the free list of all 
newsprint paper in which an excess of 
30 percent of sulphite was used in its 
manufacture. An investigation by Buffalo 
and Ogdensburg agents, however, showed 
that the bulk of the paper coming into 
the two ports of entry ran 22.9 percent 
and 27 percent of sulphite at Buffalo 
and 28.28 percent at Ogdensburg. In 
permitting free list entry of this paper 
without the red tape of taking samples, 
a letter to the collectors of customs, 
signed by McKenzie Moss, assistant secre- 
tary of the treasury, said: 

“Inasmuch as sulphite is much more 
valuable than mechanically ground wood 
pulp it is obvious that the paper mills 
will not use more sulphite than is neces- 
sary to make paper which will be accept- 
ed by the newspapers as a good delivery 
under their contracts.” 


In Planning Your New 
Building— 

You can now have the 
assistance of an organiza- 
tion which has developed 
and is developing plans 
for several major news- 
Paper buildings. 

This organization is 
concerned solely with 
newspaper, publishing and 
Printing buildings and 
includes the services of 
engineering specialists co- 
ordinated under the direc- 
tion of a trained news- 
Paper man. 


S.P.WESTON 


Newspaper Buil Ss 
Mochenicall Uarocts 


tion 
120 West 42nd St. New York 


Jailed Correspondents Released 


Vincent Sheean and Francisco Ginestal, 
correspondents for the Chicago Tribune 
in Madrid, Spain, jailed March 15, by 
order of the Spanish military dictator 
have been released, according to word re- 
ceived by the Tribune. Both men were 
ill with fever at the time of their im- 
prisonment. It was charged that dis- 
patches sent by them violated provisions 
of the strict martial law of Spain. Gines- 
tal, resident correspondent, was released - 
on ‘bail after parole by a court martial, - 
The American embassy at Madrid noti-_ 
fied Ambassador Herrick at Paris four’ 
days after the arrests that Sheean was 
no longer under surveillance and would | 
be permitted to leave Spain in a few days, 
The Tribune sent a cable protesting the 
incident. ; 


Da'ly Sells Stock to Employes 


Williamsport (Pa.) Sun is selling 
stock in the Sun & News Publishing 
Company to employes, 22 having pur- 
chased shares within the past year. 
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The paper that 
“made” the 
shopping district 
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“A Safe Landing Field for the National 
Advertiser” 


Sent upon request to sales and adver- 


tising managers. In this fertile field 
of eighteen counties there are $2,612,- 
667,855.00 spent each year for necessities 
and luxuries. It’s 93 2-10% native born 
territory. Four hundred and thirty- 
two national advertisers covered Central 
Ohio alone through The Dispatch in 


1923. 
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“TO MARKET, TO MARKET—” 


Honeymooning in Bermuda, 


John V, A. Weaver, 


poet and literary critic of the Brooklyn 


Eagle, takes Mrs. Weaver for a Bermoothian after changing her name from Peggy Wood. 


NEWS MEN BRAVE FLAMES 


Carry Bodies from Burning Grand 
Rapids Hotel 


Editorial staff of the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Herald performed feats of 
bravery the night of April 1, when a fire 
destroyed the six-story Livingston Hotel 
adjoining the Herald’s three-story plant, 
with a loss of five lives. ; 

At the height of the fire Henry Martin, 
sporting editor, defied falling embers to 
carry the body of one of the victims from 
an areaway between the two structures. 
A short time before, John Kelly, city edi- 
tor, aided in carrying two dying women 
from the roof of the Herald where they 
had fallen. 

Herald reporters recovered the hotel 
register and other records, and assisted 
in identifying the dead and notifying 
relatives. 

Warned by firemen that the Herald 
building was in imminent danger, me- 
chanical and editorial men moved to the 
plant of the Grand Rapids Press, which 


had immediately offered the use of its 
equipment in order that the morning edi- 
tion of the Herald might appear on sched- 
ule. An 8-page paper containing - nothing 
but news, and a complete story of the fire 
was printed. 

The Herald building was but slightly 
damaged. 


Byrne Now Milwaukee Publisher 


J. K. Byrne, formerly western man- 
ager, Chicago American, Detroit Times 
and Milwaukee Wisconsin News and 
Sunday Telegram, has left Chicago to 
become publisher of the Milwaukee Wis- 


consin News and Sunday Telegram. He 
is succeeded by H. A. Koehler. 
Brown to Leave New Daily 
Carl Brown, who came to Amarillo 
from Atchison, Kan., as one of the 


founders of the Amarillo Daily Globe, 
new afternoon newspaper, will leave soon 
and return to Kansas. C. C. McDaniel, 
will succeed him as general manager. 


Circulation Structure 
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COLOROTO PROSPECTUS OUT 


April 


Chicago Tribune Magazine to Contain 


64 Pages 
_The Chicago Tribune and the New 
York Daily News have issued for the 


information of prospective advertisers 


a “dummy” of their new coloroto weekly 


magazine which is to be started in May. 
Suggestions for a name and slogan for 
the new publication have been submitted 
already in a contest which is to close 
March 31. The first prize is $20,000; 
the second, $4,000; and the third, $1,000. 
The “dummy” has 64 pages, which, it 
has been announced, will be the size of 


the magazine for the present. The di- 
mensions of the pages are 10% by 13% 
inches. The magazine is to sell for 5 
cents a copy. 

The “dummy” contains fiction by 
George Barr McCutcheon, Samuel Mer- 
win, Ben Hecht and others; articles by 


Montague Glass, Elsie Janis, Thomas A. 
Edison and others; sports articles by 
Christy Mathewson and Hugh Fullerton; 
news and feature pictures, cut-out do 
for children, articles on manners at 
fashions and a variety of other features. 


The new Sunday rotogravure section 
of the Chicago Tribune will take the 
place of the Sunday Coloroto magazine 


on April 6, the Tribune has announced. 
The magazine has been of tabloid size, 
while the rotogravure section pages will 
be only slightly smaller than the regular 
pages. 


EDITOR’S SUGGESTION ADOPTED 


Banks in Alabama Act to Foster Grain 


Growing 
Following the suggestion of F. G. 
Stephens, editor of the Oneonta (Ala.) 


Southern Democrat, and president of the 


Alabama Press Association, banks of 
Blount County, Ala., have announced 
through co-operative advertising that 


they will not, following this year, lend 
money to the farmers of the county with 
which to buy feed. Throughout Alabama 
the press generally has endorsed Mr. 
Stephens’ plan to induce the farmers to 
grow their own feed. State farm ex- 
tension workers are predicting that banks 
in other counties will adopt a like policy. 

Editorial comment in daily and weekly 
papers of Alabama asks merchants to 
support the banks which adopt such a 


policy. 
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“WHOLESALE SPACE RATES” 


N | EWSPAPERS are getting ready to demand 
higher advertising rates from local department 
stores, we learn from the Daily News Record, 

a New York journal of the textile trade. News- 
papers are being forced to seek new revenues from 
this source, we are told, by labor union demands that 
increase production cost and by insistence of national 
advertisers that local users of large space be assessed 
the entire amount of the necessary increase. 

“Such preferential rates as local merchants now 
have is due to the fact that they are space-buyers at 
wholesale every day. They contract for an immense 
annual lineage. National advertisers are, by com- 
parison, pikers.” So argues the merchants’ spokes- 
man, correctly, so far as the argument goes. 

But, what are the basic facts? 

Semi-annual tabulations of newspaper rates by 
Epitor & PUBLISHER have shown a steady upward 
trend during the past six years in the rate paid by 
the national advertiser. The rate per line per million 
circulation, which should have remained stationary 
had the space charge been advanced in direct ratio 
to circulation, has risen from $2.35 for all morning, 
evening and Sunday newspapers at January 1, 1920, 
to $2.76 for the same classes at January 1, 1924. The 
increase in national advertising rates traceable to 
higher production cost is 17 per cent. 

What of local advertising rates? Most publishers 
are so ashamed of them that they are kept a close 
secret between publisher and merchant. The dif- 
ferential under national rates ranges as high as 200 
per cent in some cases and is near 50 per cent in many 
rate-cards. We know of several large newspapers 
which sell space to local merchants for less than it 
costs to produce. That is what the merchants’ 
mouthpiece means by wholesale purchase of space. 
It isn’t what is meant by the manufacturer of 
blankets, or shoes, or automobiles, who sells his 
product to the retailer, also at wholesale rates, mak- 
ing certain that the wholesale price covers cost of 
production plus a profit. 

The situation cannot be solyed academically a 
thousand miles from the locale. It will continue to 
torment the entire fabric of newspaper advertising 
until it is solved, so that the newspaper can count 
on a profit from every inch sold, the local advertiser 
can arrange his merchandising methods to pay the 
newspaper a just rate without sacrifice of his own 
welfare, and the national advertiser will not take the 
first thrust of every rate increase. 

Newspapers are badly in need of the co-operative 
competition that has kept the advertising costs of 
local merchants at a level dangerous to the newspaper 
industry. The mean of all newspaper rates is still 
far too low. 


FIRST-HAND HISTORY 
Rite J. BENDER, who for eight years re- 


ported the activities of Woodrow Wilson, has 

written “W. W.,” a small volume of vivid im- 
pressions, which the United Press Associations has 
published and distributed. Scores of incidents, epigrams, 
significant facts, known only to the newspaper men 
who were in Mr. Wilson’s confidence, are revealed in 
engaging narrative in this book, which is a recast of a 
dispatch written by Mr, Bender and carried by U. P. 
wires, the day following Wilson’s death. One strik- 
ing feature is a revealing newspaper story written by 
the late President, aboard the George Washington, and 
sent te Bender to keep, the day before they landed at 
Brest on the historic peace conference mission. Of 
himself Mr, Wilson wrote: his whole 
effort must be to obtain a just and lasting peace,” and 
added, “ he will approach the whole matter 
with perfect frankness and candor.” 

Newspaper men witness history in the making and 
it seems a sensible and fine thing to put into per- 
manent bindings the first-hand knowledge of great 
events they alone often possess. 


SERVING YOUTH 
O- child of every twelve in the United States 


between the ages of ten and fifteen, is engaged 

in “gainful occupation.” Henry F. Pringle, 
who writes as if he had both head and heart, is giving 
New York World readers a splendid series exposing 
this national crime. 


Tat Alar 


PROVERBS 
CHAPTER XVI. 


Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty 
spirit before a fall. 


Better it is to be of an humble spirit with 
the lowly, than to divide the spoil with the 
proud. 


He that handleth a matter wisely shall find 
good: and who so trusteth in the Lord, happy 
is he. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


HERE is work for earnest editors and reporters 
| to do in every American community in respect 

to the gruesome facts concerning infant mortality 
and the sacrifice of mothers in the sacred function of 
child bearing. We are told by the American Child 
Health Association that, despite our wealth and cul- 
ture, these terrible facts obtain: of approximately 
2,500,000 babies born in the United States last year, 
200,000 died in their first year; there were 18,000 
deaths among mothers in child-birth; there were 90,000 
still-born chiidren. 

Because of sanitation, educational advantages, en- 
forcement of humane laws which protect motherhood 
and scientific medical and surgical attention of both 
women and their offspring, the large cities are found 
to be much safer than rural or town communities. 
But there is great need® everywhere of improved 
methods for the inspection of milk, sanitation, hygiene 
instruction in the schools, birth registration, dis- 
couragement of “hurried doctoring,” control of the 
ignorant midwife, and plain talk to expectant mothers 
through the daily press. 

Epitor & PUBLISHER respectfully suggests this field 
as rich in human interest and highly important to the 
welfare of any city or town where a daily newspaper 
is published. Keep this haunting fact in mind: On 
an average of about every two minutes every day of 
the year there is a little funeral in this country, which 
scientists say could in most cases be prevented by 
ordinary, known means. 
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ADVERTISING SUCCESS 


HERE is a type of newspaper publisher who 
T succeeds by sheer force of character. If he 

were out of business today he would be starting 
again tomorrow and building as surely and soundly as 
ever before. He is a business man as well as a pub- 
licist. As a business man, he sympathetically com- 
prehends the problems and effectively serves the trade 
activities of his advertisers. 


You find him out among the merchants of his 
town, counselling and encouraging them, Whereas 
the stupid, short-sighted salesman seeks to sell as many 
lines of advertising as his prospect will accept, this 
man sells what in his opinion will do the work with- 
out straining investment. He would have been as 
much interested in Frank W. Woolworth when the 
first “five cent store’ was open on $5 capital, as when 
the sales of the Woolwerth stores reached the stagger- 
ing total of $193,000,000, as they did a year ago. 

An advertisers’ success would be our model pub- 
lisher’s triumph. He would take a personal interest 
in the smail schedule of the beginner, helping with 
copy, overseeing its effective position, checking results 
und revising the operation if need be for better re- 
sults. He would be the true friend of his customer, 
at first and through life. 


Smart is the young man in the advertising business 
who sees important meaning in a new and struggling 
account, and lives by it, as a personal friend, year 
by year. 
to be much more than salesmen, 

We believe the same principle of constructive 
building of advertising accounts applies to the agency 
field, and earnestly deplore, as both wrong in principle 
and doubtful in ultimate result, the conduct of any 
agency which takes’ a short-sighted, greedy, least- 
resistance’ view of new or small business. There is 
such a thing in business as waiting until next year 
for the harvest from this year’s sowing. 


There are, in the agency field, as among publishers, 
model types, characterful, long-sighted; conscientious, 
deserving the full confidence of the investor, patient 
with small beginnings, watchful of the trust, faithful 
to the customer’s cause. Wise is the advertiser who 
selects such a man to do the work of presenting his 
claims to the public, 


PRESS AGENTS 


ORE schools of journalism, fewer newspapers ; 
M more men, fewer jobs! What is the answer? 

One possible answer is intensified specialization 
in newspaper work, better men, through the pitiless 
processes of survival of the fittest. Better men will 
make better newspapers. 

Another possible answer is, more press agents. 

We have been asked this question: “Is not a press 
agent as legitimate in his function as a lawyer who is 
retained to act with special knowledge for a client?” 

No, because the lawyer’s activities are checked by an 
established ethical code and by the legal procedure 
of courts, of which he is an officer. For violations of 
principle he is subject to discipline, even to loss of his 
professional rights. 

The press agent is irresponsible. His client may be 
a mountebank and the product a fraud upon the 
readers of the newspaper upon which the press agent 
preys. The object of the press agent is to get gratui- 
tously in news columns preferential treatment of a sub- 
ject, often defeating the advertising columns. The 
press agent is here today—gone tomorrow! He is all 
things to all men. He deals in expedients. Often his 
philosophy is pernicious. 

Many good newspaper men are press agents, some- 
times from choice, sometimes through circumstances. 
Some do not enjoy the work, others glory in it and 
delight in telling a “slicker” how to “do” the public 
through a willing or stupid newspaper. Some press 
agents are too well trained in newspaper habits to 
write copy for sinister clients or objects. Some press 
agents serve excellent purposes in creditable fashion. 


There are as many kinds of press agents as there are — 


kinds of men. 


There is a field for men, operating according to an 


established code of ethics, between large and un- 
weildy public and private enterprises and newspapers. 
Maybe the boys now in the schools of journalism will 
find it and erect a safe fence around it, 


Clever is the publisher who trains his staff 


PERSONAL 


IMBALL G. COLBY, publisher of 

the Lawrence (Mass.) Telegram, 
and Frank A. Bayrd, publisher of the 
Malden (Mass.) News, have been chosen 
delegates to attend the Republican con- 
vention in Cleveland in June. Both are 
pledged to President Coolidge. 

F. A. Wilson-Lawrenson, publisher of 
the Atlanta Georgian, has been ill at a 
hospital in Atlanta, where he underwent 
an operation for appendicitis. He is 
convalescent and has been removed to 
this home in Druid Hills. 

Hopewell L. Rogers, assistant to the 
publisher of the Chicago Daily News, 
has returned from his honeymoon in 
Florida. 

Mrs. Laurence Hills, wife of the di- 
rector of the New York Herald-Tribune’s 
Paris edition, sailed April 2, from New 
York on the S. S. “Paris” to join her hus- 
band in France. 


Mayor F. W. Atkinson, publisher of 
the Watsonville (Cal.) Register, has 
been appointed by Gov. Richardson a 
member of the California Redwood Com- 
mission. 

Henry Holland, owner and _ editor, 
Ogdensburg (N. Y.) News, has been 
appointed one of the appraisers of the 
suspended Utica Saturday Globe. 

Eric V. Bowater of the Bowater Paper 
“Company, New York, is returning to 
New York after an extended European 
trip and will arrive on the “Aquitania,” 
April 11. : 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


D® JOHN FINLEY, editorial writer, 
New York Times, will be the -princi- 

pal speaker at the graduation. exercises 
of George Washington University, June 4. 
William M. Sutton, recently of the 
San Francisco Daily News, is doing spe- 


cial writing for the South Pasadena 
(Cal.) Record. 


Joseph Palmer, federal court reporter, 
Buffalo (N. Y.) News, who resigned 
recently, was tendered a farewell dinner 
by U. S. District Attorney, Col. W. J. 
Donovan. 

Hallet Abend, city editor, Los Angeles 
Times, is now associated with Joseph 
Schenk in the production of Norma Tal- 
‘made pictures at Los Angeles. 


John McClurg, short story writer and 
former Kansas City, Mo., newspaper- 
‘man, is now suburban editor, Pasadena 
(Cal.) Star-News. 

Arthur R. Davison, Omaha newspaper- 
‘man, has been appointed publicity man- 
ager of the Omaha St. Mihiel Post 247, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


Margrete Donnelly Daney 
turned to the Toledo (O.) 
as feature writer. 


C. Martin Gibbs, cartoonist, creator of 
Abe and the Duck, and for many years 
‘on the Baltimore Evening Sun, has joined 
the Baltimore American. 


has ~re- 
News-Bee 


Forbes Parkhill, staff member, the 
Denver Post, has resigned. 
Dave Buchanan, reporter for the 


Manila (P. I.) Times, has resigned to 
go on a world tour. 


Joseph B. Swinburne, now with the 
Fort Madison (Ia.) Democrat, recently 
celebrated his 65th anniversary in active 
newspaper work. 

John H. McDonald has become man- 
aging editor, Walla Walla (Wash.) 
Union, succeeding R. E. Fisher. B. W. 
Talcott, night editor, has resigned. 


Joe Toye, of the Boston Traveler, and 
David A. Shea, Boston Post, special 
writers who accompanied Cardinal O’Con- 
nell of Boston on his recent trip to the 
Holy Land, returned last week. 


A. G. Brauer, reporter for the Toledo 
Blade, now assistant city editor, Louis- 
ville Herald, was recently tendered a 
farewell dinner by his Blade associates. 

C. H. West is now assistant Sunday 
editor, St.Paul Pioneer Press. © His 
predecessor, Kenneth Kmoblock, has re- 
turned to the New Orleans Item. 


D. C. Simonson, editor, Longview 
(Wash.) News, has been elected presi- 
dent, Southwest Timber Baseball League. 

Lambert G. Sullivan, rewrite man, 
Chicago Herald and Examiner and form- 
erly sporting editor, has gone to Albu- 
querque, N. M., because of ill health. 

C, E. Norlander, assistant city editor, 
Chicago Daily Journal, has resigned to 
take up magazine work. 

Miss Muriel Bean is a new staff mem- 
ber, Chicago Daily Journal. 

‘Mrs. Willis McDuffee, wife of the 
editor of the Rochester (N. Y.) Courier, 
will said for England soon to be present 
at the graduation of her son from Ox- 
ford University. 

Harry Winebaum is the new editor of 
the Portsmouth (N. H.) Times. 

Miss Patricia Doherty has resigned 
from the staff of the Chicago American. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


WILLIS GOULD, recently with the 

* Andrew Cone Advertising Agency, 

New York, and formerly with the Ta- 

coma (Wash.) News-Tribune, has be- 

come advertising and business manager 
of the Tacoma Daily Ledger. 


J. H. Carter, until recently with the 
Everett (Wash.) Herald as advertising 
and business manager, is in the East on 
a business trip. 

Don B. Thayer, of the advertising de- 
partment, Cedar Rapids (la.) Republi- 
can, and Mrs. Thayer are parents of a 
daughter, born March 23. 


K. G. Robinson, circulation manager, 
Cordova (Alaska) Times, has _ been 
named Cordova agent for the Pacific 
Steamship Company. 

W. A. Arnold, advertising staff, Long- 
view (Wash.) News, and Mrs. Arnold, 
are parents of a son. 


L. J. Wilhoite, advertising manager, 
Chattanooga Times, has joined the 
George K. Brown Company, of the same 
city as vice-president and general man- 
ager. He is succeeded on the Times by 
William F. Heller. 


Louis B. Hill has been appointed na- 
tional advertising manager of the Co- 
lumbus (O.) Dispatch. He was _ pre- 
viously with Baker-Dennis, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representative, Chicago. 

H. I. Crumpler, advertising manager, 
New Bern (N. C.) New Bernian, has 
resigned to become advertising manager, 
Suffolk (Va.) News. 


_ HOLDING NEW POSTS 
DANIEL W. GALLAGHER, from 

Cleveland (O.) News, to staff, Al- 
bany (N. Y.) News. 

M. X. Garinger, from staff, Basil L. 
Smith System, Philadelphia, to classified 
manager, Erie (Pa.) Dispatch-Herald. 

John Dunn, from circulation manager, 
Anchorage (Alaska) Times, to circula- 
tion manager, Juneau (Alaska) Empire. 

Joseph Palmer, from city staff, Buf- 
falo (N. Y.) News, to editor, Farmers’ 
Advocate, Bath, N. Y. 

Stanley Tullsen, from Lima (O.) Ga- 
zette, to copy desk, Toledo Blade. 


Edward T. Ingle, from copy 
Toledo Blade, to general staff. 


Warwick M. Tompkins, from Shang- 
hai (China) Sports, to sporting editor, 
Manila (P. I.) Bulletin. 

Edward F. Smith, from feature editor, 
Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot, to Los 
Angeles bureau, Associated Press. 

Hubert George, from Coffeyville 
(Kan.) Journal, to Independence (Kan.) 
Reporter. 

B. R. Madigan, from Olean (N. Y.) 
Times, to general manager, Salamanca 
(N. Y.) Inquirer. 

William J. Bach, from sports editor, 
Miami (Fla.) Herald, to sports editor, 
Miami Tribune. 


desk, 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


OUGLAS WILLIAMS, general man- 

ager in America for the Kokusai 
News Agency of Japan, is expected in 
San Francisco in mid-April to reorganize 
the news service to the Orient. 


John Evans, of the Associated Press 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


C. KESSINGER, publisher of the 

Rome (N. Y.) Sentinel, now in his 
82nd year, is believed to be the oldest 
publisher in New 
York State ac- 
tively engaged in 
the newspaper 
business. Just 68 
years ago, he 
started newspaper 
work as a carrier 
boy and printer’s 
devil on the news- 
paper he now 
publishes. 

Seven years 
later conditions 
unfavorable to 
newspaper _— pro- 
duction drove 
many publishers 
to the wall. The Sentinel, meeting the 
general problem, suspended daily publica- 
tion until 1881, continuing as a weekly. 

At the age of 22, Kessinger and the 
late F. B. Beers, purchased the property, 
and the former has been the active mana- 
ger ever since. He is still a compara- 
tively young man, despite the fact he 
was born 19 years before the first gun 
was fired at Fort Sumter in the Civil 


War. 


A. C, KEssINGER 


Paris staff, is returning to America for 
a vacation after 5 years in Europe. He 
intends to spend a few days in New 
York and Des Moines, Ia., and then go 
on to Los Angeles. 

Smith F. Reavis, formerly Associated 
Press correspondent at Seattle, Wash., 
has returned from a special assignment 
at Vera Cruz, and will be attached to 
the New York office. 

Horace Reinegar, Associated Press 
correspondent at Montgomery, Ala., has 
been transferred to the Atlanta staff. His 
successor has not been named. 

George Denny, chief of the Associated 
Press bureau at Tokio, who has been on 
a visit in San Francisco, will sail for 
Tokyo, April 15. 

John Evans of the Paris office, Asso- 
ciated Press, accompanied by his wife 
and daughter, arrived on the Paris, 
March 29, for a visit. He will return 
to his post about June 15. 


MARRIED 


DWARD C. STONE, of the editorial 

staff, Washington (D. C.) Star, to 
Miss Lette Brock of Bloomington, IIL, 
in Washington. They are on a two 
months’ wedding tour through Europe. 
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Fuller Austin of the Austin Advertis- 
ing Company of Lincoln, Neb., to Miss 
Wilmette Drummond of Monterey, Cal., 
at Council Bluffs, Ia., Sunday, March 23. 

S. E. Lieberman, editor of the West- 
wood (N. J.) News, to Miss Rose Cohen, 
reporter-stenographer for the News in 
New York, March 30. 

Ralph P. Freeman, mechanical 
Miami (Fla.) Tribune, to Mlle. 
M. Juin, of Paris. 


staff, 
Rachel 


WITH THE SPECIALS 


ROST, LANDIS & KOHN, 225 

Fifth avenue, New York, have been 
appointed to represent the Owensboro 
(Ky.) Inquirer. 

Charles H. Eddy Company has moved 
its Chicago office from the People’s Gas 
Building to the Wrigley Building. 

John Gould, formerly with Erwin 
Wasey & Co., Chicago advertising 
agency, has joined J. E. Lutz, newspaper 
representative, Chicago. 

Carpenter & Co., publishers’ represen- 
tatives of Chicago and New York, have 
been appointed national advertising rep- 
resentative of the Mattoon (Ill.) Bul- 
letin. 

Chippewa Falls (Wis.) Gazette has 
appointed Hamilton De Lisser, Inc., New 
York, as its national representative. 


WITH THE ADVERTISERS 
O D. STREET, formerly general 


manager of distribution of the 
Western Electric Company, has been ap- 
pointed director of distribution by 
Thomas F. Logan, Inc. 

Stanton’ B. Fisher, for 4 years adver- 
tising manager, United Cigar Stores, and 
late of the George Batten Company, has 
joined the staff of the Fyffe & Bond 
Corporation, New York. 

H. T. Greeley, formerly with the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company, has 


been appointed advertising manager, 
General Radio Company, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


IN THE AGENCY FIELD 


NM cKINNEY, MARSH & CUSHING, 

INC., will be the future name of 
the Brotherton Company, advertising 
agency, at 4147 Cass avenue, Detroit. 
Officers of the new company are: W. H. 
Marsh, president; W. A. Banks, vice- 
president; George W. Cushing, secretary, 
and F. F. McKinney, treasurer. 

Charles W. Hoyt, president of the 
Charles W. Hoyt Company, New York, 
entertained at a luncheon at the Adver- 
tising Club, April 2, in honor of George 
W. Hopkins who has become vice-presi- 
dent and director of the Hoyt Company. 

G. Lester with 


Hopper, formerly 


one year: 


The following papers have signed 


contracts for the Haskin Service for 


The El Paso Herald 
The Pueblo Chieftain 
The Beaumont Journal 


The Arizona Republican 
The Meridian Star 


ASSOCIATION CHIEFS 


HAROLD PHEEPS” STOKES “As 
1924 chairman of the Overseas 
Writers, Washington, D. C., an associa- 
tion of newspaper 
men who have 
seen journalistic 
service abroad. 
After gradua- 
tion from Yale 
and a year of 
travel and study 
in the Far East, 
Stokes joined the 
New York Eve- 
ning Post staff in 
January, 1911. 
Under Villard he 
served as Albany 
correspondent, 19- 
13 to 1917. When lay de 
war was declared ; 
he resigned to serve as first lieutenant 
with the 306th Field Artillery, 77th Di- 
vision, A. E. F., taking part in the Oise- 
Aisne and Meuse-Argonne campaigns. 
The war over, Stokes obtained his 
abroad and covered the Peace 


STOKES 


discharge 


Conference for the Post. In 1919 he 
succeeded David Lawrence as Washing- 
ton correspondent for that newspaper. 


When Cyrus H. K. Curtis acquired the 
Post, Stokes was just completing his 
13tl year. of work on the staff. He is 
now writing for Current News Features, 
Inc. 

Stokes married Elizabeth Miner King 
of New York, a fellow member of the 
Evening Post staff in 1920. They have 
2 children. 


( ritchhel d & Company and the Mitchell- 
Faust Company, both of Chicago, is now 
with the staff of Smith & Ferris, Los 
Angeles. 

Sequoia Advertising Service has been 
established at Santa Cruz, Cal., by John 

C. Miles, formerly with the Johnston- 
Ayres Company, San Francisco. 

Miss M. Patricia Coleman recently ad- 
vertising manager for two department 
stores in San Francisco, has established 


an advertising service in the Hearst 
Building there. 
Miss Esther Rujaro, formerly adver- 


tising and promotion manager of the 
Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco, has 
opened an agency in that city. 

Steffan E. Roberts, for the past 3 years 
with the copy staff of N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Philadelphia, is now an account 
executive, with the Wildman Advertising 
Agency, New York. 

Advertising business of the Herbert M. 
Morris Agency, Philadelphia, has been 
consolidated with the Tracy-Parry Com- 
pany, Inc., of that city. 

Howard Henderson of the Chicago of- 
hice, J. Walter Thompson, has joined the 
Cincinnati office of that agency. 

Thomas F. Flanagan of the Charles 
W. Hoyt Company has been appointed 
an account executive with headquarters 
in New York. He has also been elected 
a member of the board of directors. 

Frank J. Mooney, until recently secre- 
tary-treasurer, Kelsey-Mooney-Stedem, 
Inc., San Francisco, has joined the St. 
Louis office of the George L. Dyer Com- 
pany as account executive. 

Robert ‘C. Powell has joined the staff 
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of the Larchar-Horton Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Baer Advertising Agency, New York, 
has been incorporated under that name 
with Dr. Berthold A. Baer, president, 
and Leah Baer, secretary and treasurer. 

O. D. Street has joined the Thomas 
F. Logan, Inc., as director of distribu- 
tion. He was formerly vice-president and 
head of the electrical and transportation 
papers of the McGraw-Hill Company. 

G. Lester Hopper, who formerly con- 
ducted an agency under his own name 
in New York, has joined the staff of 
Smith & Ferris, Los Angeles agency. 

Stanley H. Jack, for the last two years 
manager of .the Omaha office of the 
Potts-Turnbull Company, has become as- 
sociated with the Acorn Press of Omaha, 
Neb. 

C. J. Eastman, former sales man- 
ager, King’s Food Products Company, 
Portland, Ore., has joined N. W. Ayer 
& Son at Philadelphia. 

Herbert Sanford Waters has joined 
the Chatham Advertising Agency, New 
York, as advertising promotion manager. 

T. L. Killough, formerly with the 
Literary Digest, has joined N. W. Ayer 
& Son at Philadelphia. 

J. Walter Thompson ‘Company, Chi- 
cago, opened its new offices in the new 
north wing of the Wrigley building, 410 
North Michigan Avenue. 

McCutcheon-Gerson 
advertising agency, recently opened an 
office at Washington. K. J. Hampton is 
in charge, with O. M: Kyle assistant 
manager. 


Service, Chicago 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


URORA  (lIll.) Beacon-News, 40- 
page On. Your Home edition, 
March 27. 
Ogdensburg 
nal, a 24-page 
March 17, 
Longview (Wash.) News, 
First Anniversary edition. 
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(N. Y.) Republican-Jour- 
Automobile — edition, 


a 40-page 


ON THE MECHANICAL SIDE 


K C. HARPER of Los Angeles 1s 
* now foreman of the mechanical de- 
Manila (P. I.) Bulletin. 
assistant pressman, Og- 
Y.) Republican-Journal, 
He is succeeded by Henry 


partment, 

Joseph Clark, 
densburg (N. 
has resigned. 
Duprey. 

Maj. George L. Berry, president, In- 
ternational Printing Pressmen’s and As- 
sistants’ Union of North America, was 
guest of honor at a banquet of Chicago 
Web Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 7, 
April 1. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


ONTRACT for the new home of the 

3urlington (la.) Hawk-Eye has been 

let to the H. B. Nelson Construction 

Company of Davenport on its bid of 

$48,995. Work will commence next week. 

Webster (N. Y.) Herald has installed 
a new Intertype machine. 
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Holyoke (Mass.) Transcript has en- 
larged its composing room and added 
2 new Intertypes. 

Ogdensburg (N. Y.) Republican-Jour- 
nal is placing a new front on its building 
and making interior alterations. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


RANK E. KIMBAL, secretary of the 

Missouri State Board of Corrections 
and Charities, has purghased an interest 
in the Jefferson City (Mo.) Post and 
will be vice-president of the company. 
He formerly owned the Rockport (Mo.) 
Atchison County Journal. 

E. E. Kelley, assistant state printer 
of Kansas and a columnist on the To- 
peka Capital, has purchased the Garden 
City (Kan.) Herald. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


AMERICAN Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies’ New. England 
Council gave a dinner recently in Boston 
to the personnel of New England member 
agencies. A. E, Greenleaf, chairman of 
the council, presided. James O’Shaugh- 
executive secretary of the associa- 
tion, was the principal speaker. 
Advertising Club of New York has 
appointed the following nominating com- 
mittee to recommend persons for elective 
offices on or before May 1: Huber Hoge, 
chairman, Huber Hoge, Inc.: David D. 
Lee, publicity representative, Lee & 
ray lianienas Hugh Burke, manager, 
New York Office of the Pl hiladelphia 
Public Ledger; Albert J. Gibney, adver- 
Being Sole ssman, Frank Munsey Company ; 
J. L. Gibbs, American Litho Company ; 
Ie S. Florea, president, Mountain Valley 
Water Company; D. W. Henderson, 
secretary, H. E. Lesan Advertising 
Agency. : 
Southeastern Nebraska Press Club 
will meet April 18, at Falls City, Neb. 
Speakers appointed include: Ewing 
Herbert of the St. Joseph Journal : 
Ralph H. Clark, of Stella: J. H. Falloon 


nessy, 


of the Falls City Journal, and Mr. 
Launch, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Warfield Advertising Agency 
of Omaha. 

Sphinx Club, New York, will not 
hold its usual meeting and dinner in 
April. The next meeting, May 13, has 
been fixed as the date for the annual 
“Ladies Night” for which arrangements 
are now being made. 

Art Directors’ Club, New York, will 
hold its 3rd annual advertising art exhibi- 
tion April 5 to 13. 

Editors of the Eighth Oklahoma 
Congressional District will meet in 
Cherokee April 11. Leslie Ray of Okla- 
homa City, secretary-treasurer. is ar- 
ranging the program. 

Publicity Directors’ Club of Wash- 
ington plans a tour of the plant of the 
Washington Herald and Times on April 
9. 

Third District Republican Editors 
of Kansas will meet at Fort Scott, 
May 2, with George Marble of the Fort 
Scott Tribune as host. 

Central New York Press Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting 
April 12, at Syracuse. 

Oregon State Editorial Association 
will hold its next annual convention July 
25 and 26 at Tillamook. 

Press Association 
Georgia Congressional 
elected the following officers: 
R. E. L. Majors, editor, Claxton Enter- 
prise; vice-president, L. M. Rhoden, 
Reidsville; secretary and treasurer, Dan 
Bickers, Savannah Morning News. 


Toledo Women’s Advertising Club 
plans establishment of a $100 scholar- 
ship fund at the University of Toledo to 
assist university girls training to enter 
advertising. 

Detroit Adcraft Club presented di- 
plomas to 300 graduates of its advertising 


school at commencement exercises held 
last week in the General Motors Building. 


of the First 
District has 
President, 
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There are certain fundamental 
beliefs upon which we have 
built this business. 


San Francisco 


S000 OREO 


Simple Operation 


In every detail of its construction, the 

Linotype reflects the fundamental princi- 

ple of conserving the operator’s time and 
effort to the last second 


If you do not have The Big Scheme of Simple Operation, 
we will be glad to send you a copy on request 


© TRADE LINOTYPE MARK © 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE Co. 
Brooklyn, New York : 


Chicago 
Agencies in the Principal Cities of the World 


New Orleans 


Composed entirely on the LINOTYPE 
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WEEK’S PRESS FLASHES 


The King and Queen of England have 
installed a powerful radio set. So they 
can pick up the Prince whenever he’s in 
the air—H. 1]. Phillips in New York Sun, 


A Boston man’asks divorce because she 
wouldn’t fire the furnace. Her mistake 
was failing to keep him in hot water.— 
Miami News Record. 


The chief exercise of some folks 
is jumping at conclusions.—Uniontown 
(Pa.) Herald. 


President Coolidge was born on July 4. 
This was the original quiet Fourth.— 
Detroit News. 


The Missouri judge who sentenced a 
lawbreaker to permanent banishment 
from that State may have believed firmly 
in the principle of justice tempered with 
mercy.— Birmingham Age-Herald. 


And now Detective Burns is again 
warning the House committee against 
the “reds.” He would have served the 
country better by giving some attention to 
the “blacks” in official life—New York 
W orld. . 


William Wrigley’s announcement that 
he has quit as Johnson’s backer at least 
gives the Senator something to chew on. 
—New York Herald Tribune 


Speaking of Sunday papers, do you 
remember the good old days when a 
small boy could deliver one?—New York 
Sun, 


The great need seems to be a dark horse 
who hasn’t too much to keep dark.—New 
York Telegram and Evening Mail. 


Our notion of a tough job for a sculp- 
tor would be an equestrian statue of the 
Prince of Wales—F. P. A. Conning 
Tower, New York World. 


If Prohibitionists will simply sit tight 
and let nature take its course, poison 
“hooch” will finish the job.—Hattiesburg 
American. 


A cynic thinks the song of love is 
a swan song.—Miami (Okla.) News- 
Record, 


A scientist says that within a few years 
we should be able to tune in with the 
movie theaters and see the latest films 
without leaving our homes. But the 
thing will hardly seem natural without 
the man behind us to read the subtitles.— 
Marion Star. 


So far, about the best plank in the 
Republican platform is the one Daugh- 
erty walked.—Baltimore Sun. 


Mr. Vanderlip says there’s another 
Cabinet member who ought to be ousted, 
but he won’t tell which one because the 
information would shock everybody. 
Probably Mr. Vanderlip has an exag- 
gerated idea of the public effect of his 
statements—Kansas City Times. 


—Sufficient description: “He is the 
kind of a chap that always opens and 
examines l-cent letters.”—Baltimore Sun. 


4,500,000 MEN 


live within 50 miles of 5th 
Ave. This paper carries 
more men’s wear advertis- 
ing than any two evening 
papers in the City. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


“Jonah must have been a_ high-priced 
lawyer, wasn’t he, pa?” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“The whale couldn’t retain him.”’— 
Boston Transcript. 


“What has become of the still small 
voice?” 

“Perhaps it needs a loud speaker.”— 
Loutsville Courier-Journal. 


The “inside story of a bootlegger” is 
announced by a coast paper. The 
customer’s inside story frequently comes 
via the autopsy.—Deiroit News. 


The Senate may not stop its investiga- 
tion of grafting until it has had Luther 
Burbank on the witness stand.—Buffalo 
Conunercial. 


If mud is really good for the complex- 
ion politicians should be able to put a 
better face on things this year.—New 
York Telegram and Evening Mail. 


EDITORS DEFEND PRESS 


Say Public Should Be Blamed for Lack 
of Foreign News 


“Demand creates the supply’ was the 
economic principle advanced as answer to 
critics of the American press who score 
the lack of emphasis on foreign news, 
when editors and publicists spoke at a 
luncheon of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion in Boston, March 29. 

Blame should be transferred from the 
press to the public for its lack of interest 
in the subject, speakers insisted. 

Among those who discussed various 
phases of the topic “How We Know the 
World” were Herbert Adams Gibbons, 
correspondent and author; Nicholas 
Roosevelt, of the New York Times; 
Lewis S. Gannett, of the Nation staff; 
Willis J. Abbot, editor of the Christian 
Science Mortitor, and R. L.. O’Brien, 
editor of the Boston Herald. Professor 
Manley O. Hudson of Harvard presided. 


N. Y. News Elects Medill Council 


New York News has elected the fol- 
lowing members to the Medill Council, 
employes’ organization: Abe Balogh, 
delivery department; Thomas Manly, 
composing department; Lyle W. Finch, 
advertising department; Frank Hause, 
editorial department; and Miss Mary 
Johnson, auditing department. J. W. 
3arnhardt, business manager, was ap- 
pointed council member by the manage- 
ment. 


Indiana Veteran 81 Years Old 


John B. Stoll, staff veteran of the 
South Bend Tribune, observed his 81st 
birthday anniversary, March 13. South 
Bend friends honored him with friendly 
calls. Mr. Stoll conducts a column in 
the Tribune entitled “Observed and 
Noted.” 


Few Papers—(If any)—surpass’ the 


TRENTON TIMES 


NEW JERSEY 


A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates 
that among the housewives of 
the city our Thursday Food . 
Feature Department—upward of 
four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food ad- 
vertising—is the best feature 
carried by the Times 


Circulation 36,493 Member A. B. C. 
KELLY-SMITH CO. 


Marlborough Bidg. Lytton Bldg. 
«New York Chicago 
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1924 
The Year Before Us 


Promises business-on an unprecedented scale for the 


American salesman in Japan. 


His products, always 


welcome in our country, have become imperative neces- 
sities for which our need is great and immediate. 


Reconstruction of the unfortunate cities of Tokyo and 
Yokohama is proceeding rapidly, a fact which lends 
stability to business throughout Japan and encourages 
our people in their task of rebuilding all that was 


destroyed. 


Japan was never a more eager customer than now. She 
requires immediately materials of every description for 
restoring her fire-ravaged cities, and has placed thus far 
only a small part of the orders which must be filled in 
foreign lands before her pressing needs are met. 


American manufacturers, so well equipped to supply us, 
will forfeit the orders yet to come only by their failure 


to act at the present vital moment. 


They need only to 


offer their wares; Japan needs today what America has 


to sell. 


e 


There is one supremely effective method whereby 
American manufacturers introduce their products in 


Japan. 


The Jiji Shimpo, Tokyo’s leading newspaper, 


carries the messages of its advertisers to the nation’s 
wealthiest and most influential leaders and to that great 
class of progressive Japanese who are the first and most 


consistent users of Western things. 


The character of 


its circulation makes The Jiji Shimpo the foreign im- 
porter’s most valuable assistant, his star salesman—the 
means by which he may talk every day with his best 
customers, wide-awake Japanese demanding the best 


America can produce. 


In the American field The Jiji Shimpo is represented by 
the foreign organization of The Japan Advertiser. All 
the facilities of this organization and of our large staff 
in Japan are constantly at the service of American manu- 


facturers and importers 


market. 


interested in the Japanese 


American Headquarters: 


JAPAN ADVERTISER SUITE 


342 Madison Avenue 


THE JIJI 


New York City 


SHIMPO 


Tokyo, Japan 


“In Japan, the Buyers Read The Jijt 


29°99 


= 22555 
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WAGE AGREEMENT IN 
NEW YORK NEAR 


Typographical Union Will Vote Sun- 
day on 30-Month Contract Offered 
by Newspaper Publishers 
With Increase 


Agreement on a new wage scale be- 
tween Typographical Union No. 6 and 
the Publishers Association of New York 
City is apparently at hand after several 
months of negotiation. The newspaper 
members of the union at a special meet- 
ing Sunday will decide whether to accept 
the contract offered by the publishers, 
with substantially the following terms: 

1. The agreement to run from January 
1, 1924 to July 1, 1926. 

2. An increase of $3 per week, day and 
night, to be retroactive to January 1, with 
an additional $1 per week effective July 1, 
1924, and another $1, effective January 1, 
1925, to the end of the contract. 

No important changes will be made in 
hours or working conditions, it is stated. 

Present weekly wages of New York 
newspaper compositors are $55 day, $58 
night, and $61 lobster. The original de- 
mand by the union was for an increase 
of $14 weekly and reduction of hours to 
36 per week. This demand has not been 
pressed since negotiations deadlocked on 
it several weeks ago and resulted in a 
summons of the union international 
executive council to compose the diffi- 
culty. A special meeting of the union 
two weeks ago voted to demand an in- 
crease of $5 a week. This demand was 
refused by the publishers association and 
conferences held this week have brought 
about the proposition which the union 
will consider Sunday. 


Would License News Men 


Aldrich Blake, head of the Visible 
Government League of Oklahoma has 
announced that he will file with the 
Secretary of. State of Oklahoma, a 
measure which would declare newspaper 
men members of a profession and sub- 
jeet to removal upon conviction of libel. 
The bill embraces persons employed on 
newspapers or magazine who “write, edit 
or assist in the preparation of any news 
or editorial matter.” All journalists 
would be required to take an oath, upon 
which they would receive a license from 
the Secretary of State without cost. 
Should any citizen believe himself libeled, 
he would be authorized to file a complaint 
with the County Attorney, and upon con- 
viction, a journalist would be barred from 
“practising” for 3 years. 


Professor Quits Job for Journalism 


Dr. Lawrence H. Baker, instructor of 
Greek in Johns Hopkins University, Bal- 
timore, Md., will sever a connection of 
11 years with the university, when, at 
the end of this semester, he leaves in or- 
der to enter the field of journalism. The 
desire to get into a field which was “less 
confining and less restraining” was given 
as his chief reason for making the change. 
For several years Dr. Baker has been 
writing for periodicals and several daily 
papers in conjunction with his teaching. 


Farewell Luncheon for Editor 


J. N. Stephenson, editor of the Pulp 
and Paper Magazine, appointed by the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association to 
organize their exhibit at the British Em- 
pire Exhibit at Wembley, was given a 
farewell luncheon recently by the Mon- 
treal Paper Club. Stephenson has sailed 
for England. At the luncheon he was 
presented with a case of pipes by the club. 


New Long Island Weekly 


Davenport Press, Inc., of Mineola, 
Long Island, has established a new week- 
ly, the Hempstead Herald. This com- 
pany also publishes the Garden City 
News. Officers are: McHarg- Daven- 
port, president and treasurer; G. A. 
Hastings, New York, and L. E. Schwartz, 
Mineola, vice-presidents; Mrs. L. H. 
Anthony, Garden City, secretary. 
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WHAT THEY ARE SAYING 


RADIO 


NEWSPAPERS IMPRACTICABLE 


«¢ PEOPLE tell you sometimes that there won’t be any newspapers in another 

10 years—that you will only have to listen-in and you will get the whole of 
the news. That has not been the experience in America. When you consider that 
to broadcast the news each day would take about two hours, I don’t think you 
would find anybody who would have sufficient patience to sit with these things 
on his ears listening to everything—good, bad and indifferent—whereas in the 
newspaper he can select the news that interests him. In any case he has always 
to be there to get the news by wireless, whereas the paper will wait until his con- 
venience can be met. I don’t think radio will give any trouble so far as the news- 
papers are concerned.”—James Gourlay, Chairman, Glasgow (Scotland) Herald 
Company. 


# % * 
AFTER THE EDITOR SWAPS JOBS 
66 HENEVER any of our friends get into trouble when we are in the candle 


business and whenever anything happens that might in any way reflect upon 
the candle business, we will rush to the former candle maker who is now running 
our newspaper and tell him he must not publish anything about our friends that 
they would not like, nor anything about the candle business that might injure it. 
Oh no! he must.not publish anything about people in trouble. .He must print 
only the soft, gushy stuff, about what a wonderful thing nature is; what a great 
business the candle business is; what beautiful things dreams are. Then we would 
wake up.”—Chester (Pa.) Times. 


* * 


ESSENTIALS WHICH ENDURE 


6¢]N things having to do with the very bedrock of life, the real essentials which 
shall endure until time is not, sentiment counts for incaleulably more than 
the dollar.”—John Talman. 


YOUWD BE SURPRISED! 


66 \V/ILL it not surprise you to know that altogether there are 75 newspapers 

published each day in New York? Will it not surprise you to know that 
they are printed in 14 other languages as well as English? Will it not surprise 
you to know that their combined circulation almost equals the population of the 
city, while the average for the country as a whole is only one for every three 
persons?”—-William Preston Beazell, Assistant Managing Editor, New York World, 
March 23, before the Society for Ethical Culture, New York. 


COMICS INTERPRET LIFE 


sono figure of fiction, stage or screen is known as widely as Mutt or Jeff of 

Bud Fisher’s creation, or the nameless Mr. and Mrs. of Briggs, or the 
Jiggs of McManus. The comic strip is the chief field in which life is interpreted 
to the American masses.”—Heywood Broun, 


* * * 
“HONESTY, ACCURACY, AND FAIR DEALING” 


ae | WANT the rank and file of journalists to live up to the highest ideals of 

journalism, which mean honesty, accuracy and fair dealing. I do not think 
any journalist really realizes where his influence begins and where it ends. We 
exert more influence on the conduct of the people than we think. The time is 
coming when we must establish a standard of learning, for those who aspire to 
write for the public, but the only real way to become a practical journalist is to 
go through the mill of a newspaper office. If a standard of efficiency were set 
it would be more difficult for incompetents to obtain an entrance into our 
profession.”—F. A. Peakes, President, Sheffield (England) Institute of Journalists. 


Replies to Ads Swamp Judges 


RADIO AIDS PRESS SERVICES 


Reports Broadcast When Storms Crip- 
ple Wires in Mid-West 


Radio again came to the aid of news 
services this week, when storms crippled 
wire connections in the middle west. The 
Associated Press through the Chicago 
Daily News broadcasting station WMAQ, 
put several thousand words on the air, 
When connection between Chicago and 
St. Paul were down St. Paul was reached 
by wire via New York and Toronto. 
The United Press used the broadcasting 
station of the Milwaukee Sentinel. 

International News wires between 
Oklahoma City and San Antonio, Tex., 
were out for two hours Friday morning, 
Texas dispatches were routed into Kan- 
sas City via Fort Worth. United Press 
service was delayed an hour, 


New York Passes Libel Law 


New York State Assembly passed the 
Boyle libel bill April 2, designed to pre- 
vent persons suing newspapers and other 
publications for libel from collecting 
punitive damages. The bill provides that 
where a plaintiff is seeking to recover 
damages in a libel action the newspaper 
sued may enter a plea in mitigation of 
damages on the fact that the plaintiff has 
already recovered damages in a previous 
action against another paper for the 
same libel. It seeks to prevent a chain 
of libel suits for the same story. 


Hal Fink Better 


Hal Fink, advertising manager, New 
York World, has nearly defeated pneu- 
monia and may return to his work in a 
few weeks. 


fir a 


~in daily circulation 
~in lineage 
~in teader interest 
~in proved results 


Ge Indianapolis 


Advertising announcements of a prize 
for a 50 word essay on India Tea in 
newspapers of New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia brought replies from as far 
west as San Francisco, from Cuba, the 
Bahamas, Bermuda and Canada, accord- 
ing to the New York office of the India 
Tea Growers. The flood of mail threat- 
ens to swamp the judges. 


Gauvreau Leaves Hartford Courant 


Emile H. Gauvreau has resigned as 
managing editor of the Hartford Courant 
to join the editorial staff ofthe Mac- 
fadden Publications, Inc.. New York. 
George D. Armstead succeeds him. 


lishers of the Star. 


In 
‘New Orleans 
ws 


Pursuant to order of court, 


THE MINNESOTA DAILY STAR 


Including building, plant and good will are 
offered for sale by the undersigned as receiver 
of the Northwest Publishing Company, pub- 


Bids will be received until] nine A. M., April 


l2th, at my office at Daily Star Building, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Particulars furnished on application. 


(Signed) Albert Dollenmayer, Receiver. 


Obituary 


OHN J. TYRRELL, SR., 59, for 25 
years head of Tyrrell’s Newspaper 

Agency, died March 28, in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. For 12 years he was with the old 
New York Globe and was a member of 
the Newspaper Mail and _ Deliverers’ 
Union. 

Epwarp BatcHELLER Lona, 83, pub- 
lisher of the White Plains (N. Y.) West- 
chester News, died March 28, in White 
Plains. He published the News for more 
than 50 years. 

Wirt1am M. Bunker, pioneer editor 
and publisher of California, died March 
27, in Berkeley. In the seventies he was 

owner of the San Francisco Daily Re- 
' port. 

Sanrorp Briopcett, former city editor, 
Ogdensburg (N. Y.) News, died recently 
at Tarpoon, Fla. 

Haroip A. Situ, 28, former reporter 
on the Salina (Kan.) Journal, and a 
World War veteran, died recently in 
France. 

JoserH Irvine Estes, 69, for nearly 25 
years editor of business news for the 
Boston Transcript, died recently. 

Mrs. J. C. McLacan, 68, widow of the 
founder of the Vancouver (B. C.) World, 
now the Vancouver Evening Sun, died 
March 21, in Vancouver. For 5 years 
after the death of her husband, Mrs. Mc- 
Lagan published and managed the World. 

Frep H. Younc, for many years editor 
of the Genoa (Neb.) Leader, died at 
Genoa, March 17. 

NaTHANiEL W. Sats, 77, for 30 
years publisher of the Fremont (Neb.) 
Herald, died at Fremont, March 25. 

Cuartes F. Rice, 50, editor of the 
Mamaroneck (N. Y.) Paragraph, died 
suddenly, March 31. 

ALBERT B. VERNON, 62, one-time editor 
of the Wilmington (Del.) Republican, 
and son of George W. Vernon, founder 
of that daily, died in Wilmington, 
March 24. 

Ropney W. Watcu, head of the Bos- 
ton Herald library, and for many years 
an employee of other Boston newspapers, 
died March 31, in Brookline, Mass. 

E. L. BoarpmMan, Washington State 
Printer under the late Governor M. E. 
Hay, and former publisher, Yakima 
(Wash.) Republic, died Feb. 10, in Los 
Angeles. 


Bequeaths Early Files to Daily 

Files of the Burlington (la.) Hawk- 
Eye, dating back to 1839, the only news- 
paper volumes of Iowa territorial days, 
and for which the late J. L. Waite, editor 
of the Hawk-Eye, several years ago re- 
fused an offer of $10,000 by Harvard Uni- 
| versity, have been bequeathed by him to 
} the Hawk-Eye Company. When the 
Hawk-Eye was reorganized in 1917, Mr. 
Waite retained these files as his personal 
property. They are considered the best 
record and authentic history of early 
Iowa. A special vault, accessible to the 
public, is to be incorporated in the new 
Hawk-Eye home for the papers. John 
L. Waite was 83 years old at the time of 
his death, March 21, and for nearly 55 
years had been associated with Hawk- 
Eye, succeeding Robert Burdette in 1882 
as managing-editor and in late years 
being editor-in-chief. 


Ad Post Holds Annual Ball 


Advertising Men’s Post of the Ameri- 
can Legion, New York, held its third 
| annual ball and midnight revue at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania the night of April 4. 


MOST NEWS 


The largest morning daily circulation 
in Pittsburgh 


Che Pittsburgh Post 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 


Daily Circulation 118,000 
Sunday Circulation... .175,000 


Member A. B. C. 
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SHANGHAI DAILY OPENS PLANT 


News Has’ New 


Ten-Story Structure 


North China Daily 


North China Daily News, English 
newspaper at Shanghai, China, formally 
opened its new building last month, with 
Sir Ronald Macleay, K. C. M. G., Brit- 
ish minister to Peking, officiating. The 
newspaper has been in operation nearly 
50° years. 

The building is a 10-story granite and 
re-inforced concrete structure. The whole 
of the back portion and two floors of the 
front are occupied by the News. In the 
semi-basement are the web - printing 
presses and on the ground floor and 
first floor the flat beds. The second floor 
is a paper stock room, the third is occu- 
pied by the bookbinders, the fourth by 
the art studio, file and store rooms, the 
fifth by the editorial department, and the 
entire sixth from back to front by the 
linotype and monotype machines and com- 
positors. 

H. E. Morris is chairman of the board 
of directors; Gordon Morris, director; 
R. W. Davis, managing director, and O. 
M. Green, editor. 


Paper Makers Agree On Scale 


At the conclusion of a 10 day conven- 
tion in Buffalo, N. Y., the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, represent- 
ing more than 8,000 union workmen in 
paper mills of the U. S. and Canada, 
adopted a wage scale effective for one 
year, calling for renewal of former wages 
and working conditions. The proposal 
will be submitted to manufacturers before 
the present contract expires May 1. 


Briggs Company Wins 

Thomas W. Briggs Company, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., brought suit against the Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald for $8,953.53 and 
has won the suit in full. The Age- 
Herald was in debt to the feature adver- 
tising organization for $13,259.50, but 
paid them the difference between that 
amount and the $8,953.53 awarded in the 
suit. 


S.N.P.A. to Advertise South 


Twelve full page advertisements will 
appear in 130 daily newspapers of the 
South as part of the advertising campaign 
to be conducted this year by the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. A 
sum of $20,000 has been voted to carry on 
the campaign in trade papers and certain 
dailies in trade centers. 


Telegram-Sun Merger Denied 


Reports that the New York Telegram 
and Evening Mail was to be consolidated 
with the Sun by Frank Munsey on or 
about April 15 were emphatically denied 
by Fred A. Walker, general manager of 
the Telegram-Mail. ‘There is no truth 
in the statement,’ Mr. Walker told 
Epiror & PuBLISHER this week. 


Binns Plans Radio Tabloid 
Jack Binns, radio expert, is preparing 
a radio tabloid for newspaper syndica- 
tion. 


Los Angeles Times 


The only great morning 
newspaper in the Pacific 
Southwest whose owner- 
ship, control, direction 
and whole interests are in 
the territory which it 


Serves. 


World Leader in Advertising 
for Three Consecutive Years 


No other State enjoys the stability of Commerce and 
Industry that is peculiar to 


INDIANA 


These figures help to show why Indiana sta: 
out: 


eople saat meet A ih cise ae 2,930,390 
Urban.) Ae Gay, ae 50.6 per cent 
Rural As ante caer seek sy, ee 49.4 per. cent 


Banks Ors 


Resources: 6.57 abe. ee ae $967 ,850,000 
Depositstan sc. 80 ee arlene Rita oss $67 3,617,000 
‘Lransportation wens ls ye 51,727 miles 
Steam*Railway. 4%. a0. f.eeta re 7,159 miles 
Electricg Railway geet. cin mvs toon 2,276 miles 
Improved Highways ........... 42,292 miles 
Industrialé@Plantss vee ee S| a 7-918 
Eniployecaatetisewe |) dinsakeren bs DO OTLLL. 


Salaries and Wages............ $402,209,000 
Value of Products. .j......... $1,901,846,000 


Suse alk tw \siSp Ol <tc MMA, Loe eaensih es eats fe 205,126 


Value ire a Stan ey tee ae | $3,042,311,247 
Cron, Valuessyt cer ae. ee $497 229,695 
Value-of Livestockix.. 0... ome $261 ,264,188 


There is a big market in Indiana for meritorious 
merchandise. Cultivate this market now. These 
newspapers will carry your sales message to recep- 
tive people in an effective manner. 


Rate for 
Circulation 5,000 lines 
it Decatur: Democrat... «= <1. ates ele oe (E) 3,186 .025 
**Evansville Courier and Journal ps faaae 38,274 .08 
**Evansville Courier and Journal....... (S) 33,443 .08 
**Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette......... (M) 26,995 .07 
**Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ........ (S) 32,390 .07 
**Fort Wayne News-Sentinel .......... (E) 39,165 .09 
**Gary Evening Post-Tribune.......... (E) 11,292 .05 
Harmond ;Dumes) 35. 2.5 os ee: (E) 15,436 .05 
Funtington ,jbress. ( cylereia omits ite te (M&S) 3,576 -025 
**Indianapolis News .......-..00e00+. (E) 127,361 -23 
**Lafayette Journal & Courier tEy aan 19,975 .06 
Lm Or OFteR FIOPAIC ¢.t6 athe eae ares isiesal coer (E) 4,124 025 
**® Newcastle! Courier o:i... + cus eset, cuctcnns (E) 4,474 .025 
**South Bend News-Times. .. VE Poke 21,663 .06 
**South Bend News-Times............ (S) 19,776 .06 
**South Bend Tribune...(S) 19,107 ..(E) 20,293 .06 
**Terre Haute Tribune ............ (E&S) 24,084 .06 


**A. B. C. Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
++Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
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FOURTEEN MEN, 18 WIRES USED TO SEND 
37,000 WORD DISPATCH 


By E. B. 


DirEctoR TELEGRAPH AND News 


DORAN 


DEPARTMENT, Datztas News 
, 


AROLD BUTCHER’S sketch in 

- Epitor & PusiisHer of the career of 
Percy Sutherland Bullen, who recently 
celebrated his 21st anniversary as special 
correspondent for the London Daily Tele- 
graph in America, was very interesting 
and [ read every line of it. In fact, I re- 
read that part which tells of the long 
dispatches Mr. Bullen has sent to his pa- 
per from this country. 

This was because it brought to mind 
some notable performances in that re- 
spect by the Dallas News. When the 
United States Supreme Court handed 
down the decision sustaining the consti- 
tutionality of the law creating the Texas 
Railroad Commission, Col. W. G. Sterett, 
who then was our Washington corre- 
spondent, telegraphed the whole decision 
containing 35,000 words to the News. 

When Senator Joseph W. Bailey and 
the Hon. M. M. Crane, of Dallas, met at 
Houston for a “joint debate” in one of the 
hottest campaigns Texas has known, the 
News handled a verbatim report of the 
speeches by wire, the dispatch being of 
37,000 words. This achievement was con- 
sidered remarkable, because the debate 
did not begin until 8.30 at night, and it 
was necessary to clear the entire repori 
in a little more than four hours. We had 
14 men on the job. We were on “needles 
and pins,” so to speak, during the entire 
period, and there were several times when 
the expert stenographers on the job 
struck “snags” in their notes and came 
near ruining everything. This report was 
transmitted to Dallas on 18 wires. These 
included all the direct lines between the 
two cities, as well as one to Dallas via 
El Paso and another to Dallas via Los 
Angeles. We considered this a great 
achievement until the time came to handle 
the closing session of the legislative com- 
mittee appointed at Austin to investigate 
the charges filed against Senator Bailey 
in 1907. That night we telegraphed 45,- 
000 words to the Dallas News office in 
time to make all editions for the next day. 

With the exception of the Washington 
file by Col. Sterett, these long dispatches 
were the work of a special saff. How- 
ever, several members of the News force 
have, on occasion, filed 15,000 to 20,000 
words in a night, all of which was writ- 
ten by them. 

Note: The record dispatch filed by 
Mr. Bullen during the war to which Mr. 
Doran refers was the complete text of ex- 
Ambassador Gerard’s “My Four Years in 
Germany,’ totaling 80,000 words. 


DAILY SETS RADIO RECORD 


Chicago Tribune Gets Australia First 
Night in Air 


Chicago Tribune assumed control of 
the Edgewater Beach-Zenith radio broad- 
casting station March 29, and on that 
night established what it declares to be a 
world’s broadcasting distance record by 
sending a program 8,640 miles to points 
in Australia. 

The station’s call letters have been 
changed from WJAZ to WGN, the in- 


itials of the Tribune’s slogan, “The 
World’s Greatest Newspaper.” 
Sir George Fenwick, Dunedin, New 


Zealand, newspaper publisher, who now 
is in New York on his way to London, 
sent a greeting to friends in the antipodes 
through the Tribune station on its open- 
ing night. The program was almost 
continuous from 7:30 p. m. Saturday to 


8 a. m. Sunday. Mayor William E. 
Dever of Chicago and John T. Mc- 
Cutcheon, Tribune cartoonist, spoke. 


Edith Mason of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company sang. 

The experimental program for the an- 
tipodes was heard at Hobart, Tasmania, 
in New South Wales and at Sydney and 


Melbourne, Australia, according to a 
cable dispatch to the Tribune. 

The Chicago Herald and Examiner 
announced last week that with Sears, 
Roebuck & Company it would open a 
radio ‘broadcasting station during the 
first two weeks of April. In addition to 
music and the usual radio program fea- 
tures, this station will broadcast weather 
forecasts, crops, markets and financial 
conditions for the special benefit of 
farmers. The call letters will be WBBX. 

Other Chicago newspapers already op- 
erating broadcasting stations of their own 
or in conjunction with other organiza- 
tions are the Daily News and the Eve- 
ning American. 


Chicago Daily Building Homes 

Chicago Daily News is _ beginning 
construction of three moderate-priced 
homes as an aid to home builders. 


for 1924 


Aipirtts os 


JEWELERS URGED TO USE ADS 


Million Dollar Publicity Fund 50 Per 
} Cent Subscribed 


Advocating the increased use of 
advertising by jewelers, Harold A. 
Thurlow of the Thurlow Advertising 
Agency, Boston, in an address before the 
10th annual convention of the Massachu- 
setts Retail Jewelers’ Association, in 
Boston, last week, declared that constant 
advertising more than anything else will 
build up business. 

“Regular rather than spasmodic ad- 
vertising helps increase the turnover and 
in turnover lies the secret of profit,” he 


said. “The newspaper is only the gun, 
remember—the advertisement is the 
ammunition, The average retail jewelry 


firm spends only from 2 to 3 per cent of 
its annual sales for advertising.” 

Speaking on the million dollar publi- 
city campaign that is being arranged for 
retail jewelers, P. J. Coffey of New 
Jersey, of the National Jewelers’ Publi- 
city Association, said approximately 
$500,000 of the amount already has been 
subscribed. The campaign will cover 
3 years. 

Mr. Coffey urged the dealers to tell 
the public in the newspapers about the 
retail jewelry store, using word pictures. 


WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


WELL, feature writers, do you believe 
in “spirit control?” 

Does some kind ghost guide your fin- 
gers, over type- 
writer keys? 

Johnny Gruelle, 
creator of Rag- 
gedy Ann and 
Raggedy Andy, 
whose Bedtime 
Stories are syn- 
dicated by the 
United Features 
Syndicate, be- 
lieves in such su- 
pernatural con- 
trol and claims 
he receives 
ghostly assist- 
ance. 

Gruelle’s kind 
spirit has a name. He calls him “Pat.” 

When Gruelle sits down and starts dic- 
tating a Bedtime Story, “Pat” is the fel- 
low who does the thinking and imagin- 
ing. As a proof Gruelle says his wife 
reads to him out loud, when he is work- 
ing on a Raggedy Ann or Raggedy Andy 
adventure. He will complete about a 
dozen stories, and when finished, he can 
remember what his wife has read to him, 
but has no idea of what the stories he 
himself has been writing are all about. 

But Gruelle doesn’t trust “Pat” entirely, 
He has two sons, who act as testers of 
his tales. 
plays over the records for his sons. If 
the boys like them, the stories are typed 
and sent out for syndication. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gruelle and their family 
are now at Ashland, Ore. They mo- 
tored there from New York, driving a 
specially designed bus. 


JoHNNY GRUELLE 


Rube Goldberg, cartoonist, whose strips 
are put out by the McNaught Syndicate, 
has returned to New York from a two 
weeks’ vacation trip to San Francisco. 


Al Posen, creator of “Them Days Are 
Gone Forever,” has originated a new 
musical comic strip known as “Jingle 
Bells,” which the United Feature Syndi- 
cate plans to put on the market shortly. 
Rhymes are set to the tune of “Jingle 
Bells,” which everyone has sung in school. 


John Held, Jr., well known artist, is 
making his first appearance in news- 
papers through the United Feature 
Syndicate, drawing a daily cartoon with 
a_4-column Sunday spread captioned 
“Oh! Margy!” Held is now under con- 
tract for a weekly page in Judge and 
contributes a monthly drawing to “Screen- 
land,” entitled “Photoplay Phillis.’ He 


Using a dictaphone, Gruelle™ 


Harpers, 
Pictorial 


also contributes to Vogue, 
Woman’s Home Companion, 
Review and other magazines. 


Karl K. Kitchen, staff correspondent 
of the New York World, has written a 
series of 8 articles on King Tut’ tomb, 
which are being put out by the World 
syndicate department. Kitchen made a 
special trip to Egypt to obtain material 
for the series. 


Peter B. Kyne, writer of a weekly 
“Cappy Ricks” story for the United Fea- 
ture Syndicate, plans to sail from New 
York April 17, with Mrs. Kyne, on a 
6 months’ world tour. 


Couch-Grimes Publishing Company, 
which syndicates “The Outline of Busi- 
ness,’ “Business Day ‘by Day,” and 
‘Daily Tax-o-Graph,” this week moved 
its offices from 1310 G. street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., to 523-24 Bond Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


Maxon Foxhall Judell, president of 
Fun Shop, Inc., New York, started news- 
paper syndication of his daily humorous 
column, the “Fun Shop,” March 31. The 
contracts call for eventful moving picture 
tie up in local theaters. 


Publishes 60-Page Regular Edition 


Chicago Daily News published on 
March 28, a sixty-page paper, which it 
believes to be the largest regular daily 
paper ever published in Chicago. 


e 


The Business Men 


of your community will value the 
authentic statements of 


ROGER W. BABSON 


on the business and financial situation, above 
any other single piece of news that you can print. 


Supplied weekly through the Babson News Service, 
Division of BABSON INSTITUTE, Babson Park, Mass. 


SPECIMEN RELEASES AND RATES ON REQUEST 


| 
JOIN METROPOLITAN STAFF : 


Clode and Brandt Will Travel U. S. 
for Syndicate | 


E. J. Clode, Jr., well known as jp 
traveling representative in the syndicate 
business, has 
joined the staff | 
of the Metropoli- 
t a n Newspaper 
Service, having 
resigned from the 
Bell Syndicate. 
Prior to his con- 
nection with the 
Bell Syndicate, 
Mr. Clode was in 
the book publish- 
ing business with 
his father. Pre- 
viously he had 
been for three 
and a half years 
with the business 
department of the New 
Post. 


For the Metropolitan Mr. Clode will 
travel generally throughout the United 
States. The Canadian business of the 
Metropolitan is handled by the Star 
Newspaper Service of Toronto. 

It is also -an- 
nounced by the 
Metropolitan that 
A. L, Brandi 
who recently be- 
came a member 
of its staft, wall|| 
continue as tray- | 
eling representa- 
tive. Mr. Brandt 
was formerly 
with the McClure 
Newspaper Syn- 
dicate, anda 
widely known 
among editors 
and_ publishers. 
He also will do 
general United States travel. 


E.. J., Cropn,.iime 


York 


Evening 


ASS ls. 


BRANDT 


Detroit 


Fourth 
Largest 


City 


Complete coverage with 
one paper. 


The Detroit News | 
Offers 


unusual 


advertisers 
opportunities 


FIRST! 


IN YOUNGSTOWN 


THE YOUNGSTOWN TELEGRAM 


net paid circulation for 6 
months ending April 1, 1924 


(Sworn Government Statement) 


28,285 


THE YOUNGSTOWN TELEGRAM 
A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


National Advertising Representatit 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 
New York: 52 Vanderbilt Ave. Chicago: 5 North Wabash Avenue 


San Francisco Cincinnati 


Cleveland 
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UR Own WorLD 
Ole |e alee 


By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


VY ASOTARO MORRI, of the edi- 

torial staff of the Osaka (Japan) 
Mainichi has compiled a book which 
might be called the “Humor of the Press,” 
though he calls it “A Study in Jokes.” 
There must be considerable truth in the 
saying, “Laugh and the World Laughs 
With You.” Mr. Yasotaro has translated 
into Japanese the funniest things that he 
could find in the English press, and print- 
ed in his volume both the English orig- 
inal and the Japanese translation. 

The appendix—or at least I take it to 
be that, for the chapter headings are not 
translated—also makes one smile as it 
lists certain slang terms which have to be 
described in order to make the jokes pre- 
viously given in the text intelligible to 
Japanese readers. I wish I knew what 
the last page means. It looks interesting, 
but I cannot read Japanese. 

Most of the jokes in the volume are 
from American newspapers. Another 
fact that is somewhat surprising is the 
large number of newspapers mentioned. 
Because these papers from which quota- 
tions are made are so widely scattered 
over the country, the book could form 
the basis of an excellent editorial on th: 
humor of the American press. 

* * * 


CCASIONALLY, the so-called 
“hot air’ pages in which editors 
of magazines chat about contents and 
contributors contain something that 
should not be skipped. This department 
in the Century for April, for example, 
contains an interesting skit about Ernest 
Elmo Galkins, the well known advertis- 
ing expert. He learned to be a practical 
printer by practicing on an old battered 
printing press left behind by one of his 
father’s tenants. 


After being graduated from college he 
worked on the local newspaper at Gales- 
burg, Ill., where he became more valu- 
able writing copy for advertisers than for 
editors. ‘Winning a $50 prize offered by 
the Bissel Carpet Sweeper Company for 
the best advertisement written around the 
Bissel carpet sweeper as a Christmas 
present, he became advertising manager 
for a department store in a nearby town. 
A little later he flagged the attention of 
Charles Austin Bates, and was called to 
New York. 

These and many other interesting de- 
tails may be found in the department, 


“Among Our Contributors.” As I have 
previously mentioned in this department, 
Mr. Calkins answers in the April Cen- 
tury the question, “Does It Pay to Ad- 
vertise ?”’ 

To the same issue of the Century, 
Ernest Gruening contributes a study of 
the Mexican leader, Filipe Carrillo, the 
late Governor of Yucatan. Mr. Gruen- 
ing has been assistant editor of the Bos- 
ton Herald, managing editor of the Bos- 
ton Traveler, editor of the Boston Jour- 
nal, managing editor of the New York 
Tribune, ‘and managing editor of the 


Nation. 
a 


PTHREE newspaper men are con- 

tributors to the American for 
April: Fred ‘C. Kelly tells how “Kin” 
Hubbard won fame by writing two sen- 
tences a day for a newspaper syndicate; 
H. I. Phillips, who also syndicates his 
copy, insists that sleep is great stuff; 
Edgar A. Guest, of the Detroit Free 
Press, chats about the income tax we 
must pay for every day in the year—the 
tax on our income of happiness. 

MALL MAYNARD & COMPANY 

at Boston expect to publish in 
April “The Best News Stories of 1923.” 
This compilation, doubtless based on the 
plan of “The Best Short Stories of 1923,” 
will contain the best pieces of straight 
reporting, the best human interest stories, 
the best interviews, the best comic stories 
and the best pieces of foreign correspond- 
ence. 

‘Like its sister volume, it will contain 
much additional material presented in 
classified form. Again, like its sister pub- 
lication, it is to be an annual publication. 

* Ok Ox 


66TIXHE New York Times Index”—a 

master key toall newspapers for the 
last quarter of 1923—is now available. 
While “The Index” is compiled from the 
last edition each day of the Times it is— 
in many respects, and these the most es- 
sential—an index for other newspapers in 
that it tells what, when, and where. No 
other volume is a greater time-saver in a 
newspaper office. Possibly there is no 
finer tribute to the Times than the list of 
places where the files of that newspaper 
may be consulted can ibe found. They 
stretch from Maine to Texas and from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic. 


Directory of Leading Features 


FOR DAILY, SUNDAY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, 


Comic Strips 


FAMOUS FANS—in 3 col.; great stuff. 
KIDDIE KAPERS—in 2 col.; real kids. 
Columbia Newspaper Service, 799 B’way, N,. Y, 


Daily Feature 


WHO’S WHO IN HISTORY TODAY 
A eapsule of valuable, colorful information. 
Seven times a week, 
Metropolitan Newsp, Ser., 154 Nassau St., N. Y; 


Fiction 


LET US BUILD YOUR CIRCULATION 
Famous stories by famous authors. 


Service for Authors, 33 W, 42d St., New York, 


TALES 
Lewis Wilson Appleton, Jr. 
1922 East Pacific St., Phila., Pa. 


Full Page Mats 


8 COL, 12 EM—ALSO 7 COL, PAGES 
Camera News, Fashion, Feature, Children’s Pages 
The International Syndicate, BALTIMORE, 


Motor Service 


HINTS FOR THE MOTORIST—BY CLOUGH 
Popular with both automobilist and advertiser. 
The International Syndicate, BALTIMORE, 


Newspaper House Organ 


THE AD-ROUTE—A SIX YEAR SUCCESS 
Booklets 6c per copy—or mats and copy. 
The International Syndicate, BALTIMORE, 


Radio 


DAILY OR WEEKLY RADIO—BY CHAPMAN 
Chapman is the Baltimore Sun’s Radio writer, 
The International Syndicate, BALTIMORE. 


Religious Features 


A “DIFFERENT” SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 

The Standard Religious Feature of American 

Newspaperdom. Twenty-five years of continuous 

publication. Non-Controversial, Readable. Timely. 
The Ellis Service, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Weekly Cartoon 


DO YOU HAVE A DOG? 
If so, you'll enjoy 
“Buddie and His Friends,’’ by Dickey. 
If not, you need Buddie the more. 
Metropolitan Newsp, Ser,, 154 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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CHANGES IN A.N.P.A. BOARD 


E. H. Baker Resigns—G. M. Rogers 
Named New Secretary 


E. H. Baker, publisher of the Cleve- 
land Plain-Dealer, has resigned as 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
American News- 
paper Publishers’ 
Association, it 
was announced 
following a board 
meeting held in 
New York last 
Saturday. John 
Stewart Bryan, 
of the Richmond 
News - Leader, 
also tendered 
his resignation 
as secretary of 
the board and was 
elected to fill 
Baker’s unexpired 
term, 

Board members elected George M. 
Rogers of the Cleveland Plain-Dealer 
secretary in place of Bryan. 

Baker has served a great number of 
years on the'A. N. P. A. board of 
directors and considered the time had 
come for him to withdraw, according to 
L. B. Palmer, A. N, P. A. manager. 
He retains full interest in the association 
and will continue many of his activities 
in its behalf as before. 


G. M. Rocers 


RAN 60 PAGES LAST FRIDAY 


Detroit News Carried 388.5 Columns 
Advertising, 91.5 Text 


The Detroit News, for Friday, March 
28, a regular edition, numbered 60 pages, 
weighed 1414 ounces, carried four sec- 
tions, 91% columns of reading matter to 
388% columns of advertising, including 
46% columns of classified in solid agate. 
It is estimated that the edition consumed 
123 tons of newsprint paper. 


Columnist Suffers Serious Injury 


J. C. Aby, conductor of the “Passing 
Show” a column in the New Orleans 
Daily States, suffered amputation of one 
of his legs March 22, as a result of in- 
juries received in an automobile accident. 
He is 63 years old. His condition was 
reported to be serious. 


Nei Haven 
Beyister 


is New Haven’s 
Dominant Paper 


Circulation over 37,000 Average 


Bought every night by More New 
Haven people than buy any other 
TWO New Haven papers COMBINED, 


New Hauen Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston— New York—Detroit — Chicago 


EMPLOYES BUY STOCK 


; Chicago Tribune Workers Also Run 


Loan Association 


Three hundred and thirty-two em- 
ployes of the Chicago Tribune now own 
$734,000 worth of stock in the Ontario 
Paper Company, a subsidiary of the 
Tribune Company, and draw $58,752 
annually in dividends, said a Tribune 
editorial last Sunday reviewing the things 
the paper does for the 2,029 persons who 
work for it. 

The Dearborn Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion, an organization of Tribune em- 
ployes, has 1,275 members and handles 
about $125,000 annually. The Medill 
Building and Loan Association, ,another 
Tribune employes’ organization, has pro- 
vided $355,311.50 in real estate. loans to 
its members and has approved $125,588.50 
more in loans which soon will be avail- 
able for home-making. Loans to acquire 
or improve homes have been made to 81 
members. 

Group insurance totalling $667,040, has 
been given to employes by the Tribune, 
and some of these employes are paying 
out of their own pockets for $120,450 in 
additional insurance under this plan. In 
ee the Tribune has a liberal pension 
plan. 


TRADE MARK 


FLEXiDEAL 
DRY MATS . 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


We do _ not prescribe, we 
merely suggest a method of 
handling Flexideal Dry Mats. 


Our experience shows that 
each stereotyper soon works 
out his own details which assure 
him best results. 


One point we do wish to em- 
phasize is that no matter how 
your stereotyper works out his 
details Flexideals never require 
petting, fussing or steaming! 

It will pay ‘you to try 
Flexideals in your own plant; 
costs you nothing, as samples 
are yours free for the asking. 

Do it now! 


The Flexideal Co., Inc. 


Sole U. S. & Canadian Distributors 
13 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK 


TRADE MARK 


MAXITYPE 


DRY MATS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


A CLASSIFIED 
BETTER THAN 


greatest possible 
everyday life. 
If they don’t it’s because 


win! Write us today. 


International Classified 
Otis Building 


MEDIUM IS NO 
ITS READERS! 


What type of people turn to your newspaper’s classified 
section—ihe thousands of intelligent, progressive, wide- 
awake men and women of your city? 

If they do, it’s because they’re drawn to it by the mod- 
ern service features of readability, volume and_ perfect 
cataloguing that they find there to guarantee them the 
satisfaction 


in filling the needs of 


your classified medium does 


not deserve the interest and attention of the type of 
readers you would like it to have. 


You can’t dodge this issue, but you can meet it—and 


THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, INC. 


Advertising Counsellors 


Philadelphia 


~ =~ average daily net 
paid circulation 


—the largest evening 
circulation in America 


was the achievement of the 


The above figure 
represents a gain 
of 
99,395 
copies daily 


over the preced- 
ing six months 


for the six months ending 


on the 31st of March, 1924 


AND— 


the March average daily 
net paid circulation, was 


688.107 


copies daily—and at 3c a copy 


= 23% 2A5555 


Ne 
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Editor 


THE MAJOR MARKETS OF AMERICA 


A New and Exclusive EDITOR & PUBLISHER Service to 
Space Buyers 


XXXIII—_STOCKTON—Conservative and Substantial 
By HARRY R. DRUMMOND 


~TOCKTON, Cal., population 1920 

government census, 40,296, and in 1924 
estimated at 52,000, rich in history, rich 
in resources, and California’s 10th city, 
and, just as Portland, Ore., is the Boston 
of the Pacific coast, Stockton is the 
30ston of California. 

Seemingly the boom idea has not hit 
Stockton. To be sure, away back in the 
old gold days, Stockton was a bit wild 
and woolly—but even then it was a city 
of refinement and culture, for both Mark 
Twain and Bret Harte lived in Stockton, 
and wrote lots and lots of things about 
Stockton and the surrounding country. 

In appearance Stockton looks more sub- 

stantial, more established than do many 
other California cities. The hotels are 
good, the buildings well put up and for 
the most part they are comparatively 
new—but they look finished—and better 
finished, somehow. 
Stocktonians lay no claim to many of 
1e ‘wild improbabilities which seem to be 
so popular on the Pacific coast—and 
stress is laid upon the great agricultural 
products of the San Joaquin Valley and 
the safe and sane sort of people who live 
and trade in Stockton. 

Situated on the San Joaquin river, 80 
miles east of San Francisco, Stockton 1s 
served by the Southern Pacific, Western 
Pacific and Santa Fe Railroads. The 
San Joaquin river is navigable, carrying 
a large volume of traffic. 

Interurban railroads and busses center- 
ing in Stockton cover the adjoining 
territory, making it very easy, not to say 
pleasant, for some 100,000 people to do 
their trading there. 

There is very little hectic or sensational 
to write about Stockton. It is an agri- 
cultural and manufacturing community. 
It is conservative and substantial. It is 
beautiful and easy going and, except for 
the wonderful California climate, it 
strikes the tourist as does such a city as 
Kingston, N. Y., or Williamsport, Pa. 

Perhaps that is why Stockton is such 
a goodly city to visit. It is conservative 
and sure of itself. 

San Joaquin County is in fourth posi- 
tion among all the counties in the United 
States in the value of production, agri- 
culturally—and in California it leads in 
the production of wheat, barley, corn, 
potatoes, onions, table grapes and cherries. 
The total output of the county is valued 
at $40,000,000 annually. 

Due to the diversity of production 
Stockton is the center of a district where 
total loss of crops is unknown—a district 
of plodding, pleasing progress, of slow 
accumulation of great wealth, of little or 
no speculation and little or no panicky 
conditions. 

There are 11,050 dwellings in Stockton, 
and they are going up, one at a time, but 
rapidly enough to make it worth while. 

It has 167 miles of paved streets and 
25 miles of street car tracks. 

The interurban, running north to 
Sacramento, serves Lodi and other inter- 
mediate points, while the south line con- 
nects Stockton with Mantesa, Modesto, 
Turlock and other cities or cityettes. 

There are 20,099 automobiles and 1,038 
auto trucks in San Joaquin County. 

Main street, for 8 blocks, Weber street, 
for 5 blocks, El Dorado street for 4 
blocks, Hunter, San Joaquin, Sutter and 
California streets for 3 blocks each, and 
Market street for 2 blocks, form 31 
blocks of retail downtown trading terri- 
tory, with 1,365 retail stores of various 
kinds doing enough business to pay rent 
and other expenses and make money. 

The Stockton Dry Goods Company, 
the Wonder, Smith and Lang, the Ster- 
ling and Levy Brothers, 5 department 
stores, sized in the order named, do some 
$8,000,000 a year and are good, represent- 
ative stores. 


co 


By and large Stockton is a pretty well 
dressed city. There seems to be con- 
siderable local pride in the appearance of 
things, and because of the heavy tourist 
trade enjoyed there, together with the 
climate and the beautiful surroundings, 
people make long stops there—to play, to 
golf, to explore the surrounding moun- 
tains and to enjoy life. 

The residential portion is particularly 
attractive. The homes are pretty and 
well kept. There is an air of hominess 
and prosperity. 

The downtown buildings are good look- 
ing. The newer ones are built particular- 
ly well, and look like the real thing. 

Summing it all up Stockton is a 
mighty good, substantial market—backed 
by a very good trading territory, peopled 
with an exceptionally fine class of citizens 
who have both inclination and means to 
live well—people who, in-a manner of 
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PROMOTING PEACE IS 


1924 


SUPREME PRESS DUTY 


So Believes Sir George Fenwick, Dean 


of New Zealand Journalists, 
Now in U. S.—Feted 
in New York 


“Peace is the message the press of 
today should be bringing its public 
everywhere.” 

Sir George Fen- 
wick, 77, pub- 
lisher of the 
Dunedin (New 
Zealand) Otago 
Daily Times, dean 
of New Zealand 
journalists, ex- 
pressed this 
opinion this week 
in .an interview 
granted Epiror & 
PuBLisHER. He 
was guest of 
honor Tuesday at 
a banquet given 
at the Republican 
Club, New York, 


by newspaper men, commercial printers, 


Srr GEorGE Fenwick 


and members of the advertising pro- 


fession., 
“Most newspapers fortunately realize 


speaking, keep their feet on the ground etheir duty of being peace advocates,” the 


and have little or no first hand informa- 
tion regarding panics or booms—people 
who form the great, profitable, depend- 
able, bill-paying trade that is so desirous 
for manufacturers to cultivate. 


Barnard Scores Furniture Ads 


“Unscrupulous influences at work in the 
furniture industry’ were scored by 
Kenneth Barnard, director of the Nation- 
al Vigilance Committee, A. A. C. W., in 
a speech before the Cleveland Furniture 
Conference, March 26. Barnard claimed 
advertising was being “debauched” and 
the printed word “impeached” in the 
minds of furniture purchasers. ‘Finished 
in Walnut,” referring to the genuine wood 
has been twisted by the furniture manu- 
facturers and unscrupulous retailers to 
“Walnut Finish” in the secret hope 
persons will believe the wood actually 
walnut, Barnard said. He also objected 
to the term “Combination Walnut” as a 
“tool of deception.” The Committee, he 
said, is going to insist on more accurate 
description of furniture in advertising. 


Jail Waits Untruthful Advertisers 


South Carolina’s general assembly has 
passed a  “truth-in-advertising’ act 
effective at once. It provides that persons 
or corporations who knowingly with in- 
tent to sell, publish, or cause to be 
published an advertisement untrue or 
deceptive, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor and shall be fined $500 or im- 
prisoned for not less than 30 days nor 
more than 6 months. 


S.N.P.A. Directors Plan Banquet 


Directors of the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Association, as well as com- 
mittee chairmen, will hold a dinner at 
the Vanderbilt Hotel, New York, Tues- 
day, April 22. The event ;will be held 
during the week of the Associated Press 
and American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association meeting. 


Fahrendorf Joins Fisher Brown 


P. M. Fahrendorf, for the last 10 years 
with the Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, 
the last 5 as advertising manager has re- 
signed to become secretary of the Fisher- 
Brown Advertising Agency, St. Louis. 
The change is effective April 7. 


Daily Raises Sunday Price 


Duluth (Minn.) News Tribune, effect- 
ive April 6, will raise the price of its 
Sunday edition from 7 to 10 cents a 
copy. Increasing cost of production 
was given as reason for the change. 


veteran publisher continued. 
ported war in all its horror. Now we 
should turn our strength towards ad- 
vancing peace among nations. 

“Now is the time when your nation 
and ours should come together to teach 
pacifism to the world. There is and 
should be no real divergence between 
America and Great Britain.” 

Sir George recalled how in 1918, at the 
invitation of the Imperial government, he 
had gone to England and then to the 
battlefields of France to see what Great 
Britain was doing in the war. 

“This trip convinced me that the mani- 
fest duty of the world press is to pro- 
mulgate the idea of peace,” he said. 


“We sup- 


STOCKTON, 


Although now a peace advocate, Sir 
George is not ashamed to admit that he 
fought his way up New Zealand’s jour- 
nalistic ladder. Today he is one of the 
most prominent publishers in that British 
dominion. At 10 he became a printer’s 
devil. When 13 he entered the employ 
of the Otago Daily Times as compositor. 
For the last 20 years he has been man- 
aging director and part owner of that 
newspaper and counts 67 years of con- 
tinuous journalistic experience. 

The veteran publisher has many stories. 
of adventure to tell of the gold rush days 
of New Zealand and loves to contrast 
pioneer times with the present. One of 
his favorite stories is about his “historic” 
ride of 85 miles on horseback from 


Dunedin to Cromwell to establish a 
newspaper. , 
“T was publishing a newspaper in 


Lawrence,’ he remembers, “when a gold 
reef, yielding enormous returns, was un- 
covered in Cromwell 85 miles away. 
The town was throbbing with excite- 
ment. I realized here was a_ splendid 
opportunity to start a newspaper. 

“T canvassed the territory and made up. 
quite a big list of prospective subscribers 
and then returned to my plant in 
Lawrence. 

“Getting to work immediately, my 
partner and J] managed to make up and 
print 500 copies of the new Cromwell 
newspaper in the Lawrence plant and I[ 
put them in front of me on the saddle 
and at 6 o’clock in the evening started 
to ride the 85 miles. 

“The next morning I had _ reached: 
Cromwell and was first in the field.” 

After 6 months in Cromwell the then 
George Fenwick went back to Dunedin 
and became manager of the Dunedin- 
Otago Guardian. From this position in 
1878, he, together with the late G. M. 
Reed, purchased the Daily Times. 


Sir George is noted in New Zealand, 


press circles as the founder of the New 
Zealand Press Association, and in 1880 
the organizer of the United Press Asso- 
ciations of New Zealand. 

At the banquet Tuesday, Louis Wiley, 
business manager of the New York: 
Times, introduced Sir George. 


CALIFORNIA 


The Stockton Record’s Territory 


Covered by its famous ‘Before Supper” delivery service 
map receive the Stockton Record on the day of publication. 


A territory in California 
you can not afford to 
overlook. 
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16,726 subscribers located on this 
(Circulation is of Oct. 4, 1923.) 


A territory you can not 
cover unless you use 
the Stockton Record. 
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The territory covered by this map extends 
substantially 25 miles west from Stockton, 20 
miles north, 80 miles east and 45 miles south. 
It is one of the most productive and prosper- 
ous areas in the United States. 


In its distribution service in this territory the Stockton Record maintains seven branch offices, fifteen automobile car- 
riers and over 150 boys on bicycles and horses to supplement and complete the service it gets from the railways, interur- 
ban lines and motor stages. Figures under town names are the number of Stockton Record subscribers served in that 


town and in the country immediately adjacent thereto. 


Editor & Publisher 


Fifty-Eight Per Cent 


OF PENNSYLVANIA’S POPULATION 


is located in 170 cities of over 5,000 
Think what this means to 
you, Mr. Advertiser. 


people. 
It means that 
these prospective buyers of your 
products — nearly 5,000,000 — are 
close to the retail outlets for your 
goods. Soclose, in fact, that you are 
sure to get quick response to your 
advertising—if it is placed in the 


newspapers listed on this page. 


Speaking of these retail outlets— 
let us say that their spirit of co-oper- 
ation in sales promotion has been 
highly developed. The newspapers 
maintain service and_ promotion 
departments which will go to great 
effort in. assisting the National 
Advertiser to secure widest distribu- 


tion possible. 


Circula- 2,500 


tion lines 
meellentown: Call (5 v5.23) wets: (M) 28,398 .09 
meAlentown- Call. 0... s .. ess (S) 17,114 .09 
+}Beaver Falls Tribune.......... (E) 5,299 .025 
TTBloomsburg Press ........... (M) 6,990 .029 
+{Carbondale Leader .......... (E) 5,668 .025 
mezeRter LiMeS) y. s!;.5 5 1sc.0 «60's 8 (E) 14,110 .055 
t{Coatesville Record ........... (E) 6,097 035 
**Connellsville Courier ......... (E) 6,006 .02 
Wieaston Express <...%)2.0 5... « (E 21,039 .07 
TTEaston Free Press ............ (E) 12;711 .05 
CPP AMIOS BA ates wis cis eee cee s (E) 28,595 -08 
**Harrisburg Telegraph ........ (E) 39,537 -095 
mame tcity Derricle ©... «+ sie. + «ans (M) 6,296 .035 


lt Ss SAREE, eke Fae (E&M) 15,971 08 


‘ 
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ee 


These departments have done 


most to waken the spirit of progress 
throughout the thousands of Penn- 


sylvania wholesalers and retailers. 


This is real service—the way they 


do things in Pennsylvania. 


Take advantage of it and notice 
how the sales will increase this 


Spring. 


Begin figuring on the Pennsyl- 
vania advertising campaign at once 
and make the following list of news- 
papers the Keystone of the campaign 
in the Keystone State. 


Figure out the circulation and rate, 
and you will be agreeably surprised 


at the comparatively small cost. 


eee, 


Circula- 2,500 10,000 


tion lines lines 
+{Scranton Republican ......... (M) 32,645 12 -10 
+tScranton Times .............. (E) 39,412 12 -10 
oe Sharon) Llers la earen-vsss co c.e ee (E) 5,861 .0285 .0285 
++Sunbury Daily Item .......... (E) 4,302 .025 .021 
Warren Times-Mirror...... (E&M) 103637 .036 .036 
**Washington Observer and 
Reportermijacide- ode selers (M&E) 16,971 .06 .05 
+tWest Chester Local News...... (E) 11,057 .03 .03 
**Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader.....(E) 22,599 .08 .05 
+t+Williamsport Sum ............ (E) 19,887 .06 .05 
hy OF ke Dispatelu sis ais cnsieiiesene cto sc (Eh) 12,873 .05 .05 
+tYork Gazette and Daily....... (M)_ 17,360 .05 .05 


**A. B. C. Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
+{Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
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it from London, England, that will show how the Advertising and Publishing 
Ar adol Creme Britain are preparing and building for the Great Advertising Convention 


in London, in July, 1924 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


(London Editor, Environ & PUBLISHER) 


London Office—Hastings House, 10, 


Convention Plans Shaping Well:— 
Sir Eric Geddes, president of the Federa- 
tion of British Industries, has consented 


‘to speak at one of the general Sessions 


of the International Advertising Conven- 
tion. 

The Lord Mayor of Sheffield (Mr. 
A. J. Blanchard) has accepted the presi- 
dents’ invitation to become a vice-presi- 
dent of the Convention. Sir Harold 
Mackintosh (Mackintosh’s Toffee) has 
also consented to act as a vice-president. 

I understand that the British Federa- 
tion of Master Process Engravers, and the 
Screen Advertising Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland have both applied for 
affiliation to the A. A. C. W. 

The Underground Railways of London 
announce they will provide free passes 
to all overseas delegates to the Conven- 
tion for travel upon the “tubes’’ trolley 
cars and omnibuses under their control. 
The Underground does not control any 
electric tube railroad running to Wemb- 
ley, but will probably run buses over the 
route. : 

In a letter received at the London head- 
quarters from Prague, Czecho-Slovakia, 
it is interesting to note that the First 
Czech Mutual Insurance Company are 
sending a number of delegates to the Con- 
vention. 

Lord Ashfield, on behalf of the Under- 
ground Electric Railway, has also ex- 
tended an invitation to entertain a party 
of Overseas Delegates at Hampton Court 
(the lovely riverside spot where stands 
the palace of old English kings) during 
the week of the Convention. 

The Glasgow Evening News has made 
a contribution of £250 towards the Cen- 
tral Fund of the Convention, and also 
guaranteeing a similar amount to the 
local fund of the Glasgow Publicity Club 
for entertaining the American Delegates 
when they arrive in that city. 

The Wolverhampton Express and Star 
be aed £250 to the Convention 

und. 


Convention Ginger by Radio: — 
C. Harold Vernon, president, Executive 
Council of the 1924 Convention, has been 
invited to broadcast a statement concern- 
ing the Advertising Convention, with the 
object of stimulating interest in the event. 

Among British Publicity Clubs:— 
The University Town of Oxford has just 
formed the Oxford Publicity Club, Vic- 
tor Robinson, of the Oxford Advertising 
Agency, being the prime mover of the 
affair, and occupying the chair at the 
first meeting. The officers elected in- 
clude: S. G. Hunt (Oxford Times) 
chairman; Laurence Knowles, secretary; 
Victor Robinson, assistant secretary and 
A. (Manser (C. Badcock, Ltd,) treasurer. 

At the Manchester Publicity Club on 
March 18, C. Harold Vernon was a 
visitor. He told the members that it 
would never do for our Convention guests 
to outnumber their hosts, and therefore 


She Deseret News 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


—agriculturists predict crops of 
1924 will be far in excess of 
1923. 


val 


Foreign Representatives 
CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN 


New York Chicago Detroit 
Kansas City St. Louis Atlanta 


Pacific Coast Representatives 
CONGER & JOHNSTON 
Los Angeles San Francisco 


Nerfolk Street, Strand, W. C. 2 


they must send to the Convention at least 
3,500 delegates. 

The Advertising Club of Ulster gave 
a house-warming party on Friday, March 
21, to celebrate the opening of their new 
offices in the Scottish Provident Build- 
ings, Donegal Square West, Belfast. 

Good Wishes for Houston:—Every- 
where in advertising circles the utmost 
interest is being shown in the reports of 
the activity of Houston, Tex., in con- 
nection with their delegation for London 
in July. Everybody is keenly anxious to 
meet the body of sportsmen who by 
their self-sacrifice at Atlantic City in 
standing aside for ‘London 1924” not 
only gave Britain the Convention, but 
lighted a candle that has burst into a 
flame of advertising interest that has 
never been seen in this country before. 
On all sides I hear expressed the deter- 
mination to accord to Houston an unani- 
mous vote for next year’s Convention. 
We hope the Houston delegates will wear 
their “London, 1924”-red tabs and bring 
their banner with them. 

Glasgow’s Convention Keenness:— 
At the annual dinner of the organization 
of Fairy Dyes Ltd., Glasgow early in 
March, the Convention and its interests 
found a prominent place. Officers and 
members of the Glasgow Publicity Club 
present included D. Barr, John Firth, H. 
W. Dick, H. W. (McKenzie and D. C. 
Cuthbertson, while Thomas McDougall 
and S. Bernard Smith, chairman, Inter- 


The Washington Herald 


Largest Sunday Circulation 
Any Washington Paper 


The Washington Herald 


morning 
and 


The Washington Times 


evening 


Largest Daily Circulation at 
attractive combination rate. 
Concentrate in These Papers 


G. Logan Payne 
Publisher and Gen. Mer. 


Daily AMuil 


with its 
WORLD’S RECORD 
NET DAILY SALE 


enables the advertiser to obtain 
in a single day, at a single cost, 
complete coverage of the whole 
of the British Isles. It is the 
recognized medium for national 
advertising in England, Scotland, 
Wales and Ireland. 


DAILY MAIL 


NEW YORK OFFICES 
280 Broadway 
Telephone: Worth 7270 


national Exhibit Committee came spe- 
cially from London to be present. 

Horace Imber’s New Success:—On 
St. Patrick’s Day, the London Daily 
Chronicle appeared in its new form and 
its success was undoubted. The front 
page in place of news was devoted to 
department store advertisement. There 
were slight changes in the arrangement of 
the news features, but the most stnking 
features were the large display advertise- 
ments and the improved make-up result- 
ing from larger page area. An import- 
ant innovation was the new advertisement 
guarantee under which the publishers 
guaranteed every trade advertisement ap- 
pearing operating a system of examina- 
tion of all commodities advertised in 
the paper. One of London’s largest de- 
partment stores has contracted for space 
equivalent to over 100 whole pages dur- 
ing the next 12 months. 

British Empire Exhibition Lack of 
Publicity:—Sir Charles Higham’s re- 
cent strong criticisms on the lack of ad- 
vertising in America concerning the Brit- 
ish Empire Exhibition have been re- 
echoed throughout the country this last 
few days, the London Daily Express 
running many columns in denunciation of 
this policy. My own little experience is 
illuminating. Over six weeks ago I 
asked the Exhibition Press Bureau to 
keep me posted on all developments, and 
a promise to that effect was given. But 
not a line has reached me. 

A Little Pilgrimage:—One of the 
little pilgrimages American visitors in 
July will anticipate with pleasure is 
that projected to Benjamin Franklin’s 
house in Craven street, Strand, London. 
The spot is barely a stone’s throw from 
Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross. 


When you come‘ 
to London— 


Don’t miss seeing how the 
mammoth weekly issue of 
JOHN BULL is produced 
within 48 hours and dis- 
tributed throughout the 
length and breath of the 
Land. 


JOHN BULL has the largest Net Paid 
Sale of any 2d weekly in the world. No 
Bonuses. No Competitions. 


JOHN ULL 


For Advertising Rates and Particulars 


write: 

PHILIP EMANUEL, 
Advertisement Manager 
ODHAMS PRESS, LTD. 

57-59, Long Acre, London, W.C.2. Eng. 


Gained 20,347 Daily Average Circulation. |} 
Sworn Government Statement, Six Months 


Ending March 31, 1928, 166,300 Daily. Six |f 
145,953 |} 


Months Ending Sept. 30, 1922, 
Daily. Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 20,347. 


IT COVERS THE FIELD COMPLETELY 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
H,; W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg., New York. 
G. Logan Payne Co,, 401 Tower Bldg., 6 
North Michigan Ave,, Chicago, A 
A. J, Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg., San 
Francisco, Calif, 


New Orleans Item 


Is Another 


Church Advertisements, No. 3, issued by 
the Church Advertising Department, has just 
been purchased by the New Orleans Item for 
use in that city. Some time ago the Montreal 


Star did the same. 


All of which is fair evidence that these 
church advertisements are acceptable to peo- 
ple no matter what their creedal belief may be. 

These ads have been tested in all sorts of 
conditions and have been found fruitful for 
both Catholic and Protestant churches. 

This series has special copy for special 


church days. 


No. 27 is designed for use the 


Saturday before Easter. 
Perhaps you can use this series of 52 ads in 
your city. The price is nominal, to pay costs 


of promoting church advertising. 
one paper in a city. 


Sold to 


For Proofs Ask 
HERBERT H. SMITH 


518 Witherspoon Bldg. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


| CHURCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


A. A. C. W. 
Dr. Christian F. Reisner, President, 701 West 177th St., New York 


Associated Advertising 
_383 Madison Ave. 


Clubs of the World 
New York City 


_malene” 
| Canton, O. 


TIPS FOR AD) MANAGERS 


Aitkin-Kynett Company, 1516 Chestnut street, 


Philadelphia. Making 1,000-line contracts for 
General Coal Company (Stonega Coke & 
Coal). 


Joseph E. Baer, Inc., 17 East 49th street, 
New York. Making 5,000-line contracts for 
Consolidated Cigar Corporation. 


Barrows & Richardson, 19 West 44th street, 
New York. Placing orders with newspapers 
that have rotogravure sections, also black and 
white for Gorham Company, Silversmiths, 
Providence, R. L 

George Batten Company, 383 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. . Placing accounts for the 
Odol Corporation, New York City. Chicago 
office placing contracts for the Curtis Com- 
panies, Inc., Clinton, Ia. 

Blackett & Sample, 58 East Washington 
street, Chicago. Making 1,000-line contracts 
for Van Ess Laboratories. 

Brandt Advertising Company, 5 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago. Making contracts with 
newspapers in various sections for Interna- 
tional Corset Company, Aurora, N. Y. 

Campbell-Ewald. Company, General 
Bldg., Detroit. Making 2,800-line 
for Oakland Motor Car Company. 

Chappelow Advertisnmg Company, 17-9 Wash- 
ington avenue, St.Louis. Making yearly con- 
tracts for Early & Daniel. 

Nelson Chesman & Co., 1127 Pine street, St. 
Louis. Making 2,800-line contracts for Na- 
ture’s Remedy Company. Placing orders with 
some Pacific Coast newspapers for Kay 
Laboratories, Chicago. 

Churchill-Hall, Inc., 50 Union Square, New 
York. Making 3,000-line contracts for Gorton 
Pew Fisheries Company. 

D’Arcy Advertising Company, International 
Life Bldg., St. Louis. Making 2,800-line con- 
tracts for Gardner Mctor Company, 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., 844 Rush street, Chi- 
cago. Sending contracts on Hoover Suction 
Sweeper Co., Chicago. 

Federal Advertising Agency, 6 East 39th 
street, New York. Placing schedules with 
newspapers in various sections for American 
Safety Razor Corporation, ‘‘Gem Safety Razor,’”’ 
303 Jay street, Brooklyn. Placing schedules 
with newspapers for Philip Morris & Co., 
“English Oval’? cigarettes, New York. 

Charles H. Fuller Company, 623 South Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago. Making 5,000-line~con- 
tracts with newspapers for Channel Chemical 
Company, “O-Cedar” mops and polish, 1419 
Carroll street, Chicago, 

Charles C. Green Agency, 450 4th avenue, 
New York. Sending out schedules for J. Wiss 
& Sons. Again placing copy with newspapers 
5” for Kraeuter & Co., tools, Newark, 


Motors 
contracts 


M. P. Gould Company, 454 4th avenue, New 
York. Will make up lists in April for the 
Faultless Rubber Company, Ashland, O. 


Hellwig Advertising Agency, 9 East 40th 

street, New York. Making 10,000-line con- 
tracts for Dairymen’s League Co-operative 
Association. 


Hewitt, Gannon & Co., 52 Vanderbilt avenue, 
New York. Making 2,800-line contracts for 
Alexander Smith & Sons. 


W. S. Hill Company, 323 4th avenue, Pitts- 
burg. Placing orders with newspapers in se- 
lected sections for Climalene Company, ‘“‘Cli- 
and “Bowlene” washing compounds, 


Harmon G. Howard, Inc., 171 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York. Will place the follewing ac- 
counts: John I.. Brown & Son, ‘“Brown’s 
Bronchial Troche,” Boston; White-Warner 
Company, “Quaker Ranges,” Taunton, Mass.; 
and J. C. Eno, Ltd., “‘Eno’s Fruit Salt,” Har- 
old F. Ritchie & Co., agents, 171 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. 

Charles W. Hoyt Company, 116 West 32nd 
street, New York. Placing account for Penn- 
sylvania Portland Cement Company, New 
York. Making 10,000-line contracts for Rus- 
sell Mfg. Company. 

Hunt-Luce Agency, Little Bldg., Boston. 
Making 2,000-line contracts for Panco Rubber 
Company. 

Frank Kieman & (Co., 135 Broadway, New 
York. Making 1,000-line contracts for A. C. 
Brady Company. 

John S. King Company, Newman-Sterne 
Bldg., Cleveland. Reported to be placing ac- 
count for Columbus Varnish Company, Colum- 
‘bus, O. 

Thomas F. Logan, 680 5th avenue, New 
York. Making 1,400-line contracts for Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Line. 

Lord & Thomas, 400 North Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicago. Making 1,000-line contracts for 
Pepsodent; making 10,000-line contracts for 
Palmolive Troco Nut Butter. 

MacManus, Incorporated, 82 Hancock ave- 
nue, East, Detroit. Making 2,800-line con- 
tracts for Maxwell Chalmers. 
| Massengale Advertising Agency, Candler 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Making 2,000-line con- 
tracts for Ferraline Company; making 3,000- 
me contracts for Sweet Dreams. Sending out 
sopy for Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. 

H. K. McCann Company, 61 Broadway, New 
York. Making 1,000-inch contracts for Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New York. 

McJunkin Advertising Company, 5 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. Making 1,642-line 
early contracts for Chero-Cola Company. 
Metropolitan Advertising Company, 111 
Broadway, New York. Placing schedules with 


newspapers in various sections for George P. 
Ide Company, collars & shirts, Troy, N. Y 


Moss-Chase Company, 425 Franklin street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Will make up lists in April 
for the Larkin Company, 680 Seneca street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Newell-Emmett (Company, 120 West 42nd 
street, New York. Placing schedule with 
newspapers in selected sections for Johns Man- 
ville Company, asbestos products, Madison 


avenue & 41st street, New York. 

New York Advertising Agency, 154 Nassau 
street, New York. Reported to be placing 
advertising for Gold Plus Corporation, chew- 
ing gum, New York. 

Charles F. W. Nichols Company, Lytton 
Bldg., Chicago. Making 2,000-line contracts 
for Canadian Pacific Railroad. 

O’Connell-Ingalls Advertising Agency, 100 
Boylston street, Bloston. Reported to be 
placing account for Elliott Addressing Ma- 
chine Company, Cambridge, Mass. 

E. P. Remington Agency, 1280 Main street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Reported will later use news- 
papers in New York State and Pennsylvania 
for Jackson Hotel, Dansville, N. Y. 

Richardson-Briggs Company, Payne avenue 
and 21st street, Cleveland. Making 2,000-line 
contracts for Macbeth Evans Glass Company. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., 225 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Using some Missouri papers 
on Paris Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn. 

L. A. Sandlass, 217 West Saratoga street, 
Baltimore. Making 2,800-line contracts for 
Pyrodento Tooth Paste. 

R. E. Sandmeyer Company, 153 North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago. Handling small cam- 
paign on Illinois Refrigerator Company. 

J. Irvin Strain, Inc., Lexington Bldg., Balti- 
more. Making 2,800-line contracts for: David 
H. Fulton & Brother (Dreco). 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 244 Madison 
avenue, New York. Will make up lists in 
April for the Printz, Biederman Company, 6th 
& Lakeside avenue, Cleveland. 

Vanderhoff & Co., 167 East Ontario street, 


Chicago. Sending to Southeastern papers 
schedules on Allaire-Woodward Company, 
Peoria, Ill. 


Wales Advertising Company, 141 West 36th 
street, New York. Making contracts for Bos- 
ton Varnish Company. 


Zimmer-Keller, Inc., Detroit Life Bldg., De- 
troit, Mich. Making 5,000-line contracts for 
Velie Motor Corporation. 


UNDERWEAR MEN PLAN DRIVE 


Association Will Use 68 Newspapers in 
Advertising Campaign 


Association of Knit Underwear Manu- 
facturers plans to stage its nationwide 
Spring Exposition April 6 to 13. During 
the week the association will insert 
advertisements in 68 newspapers. 

Explaining the campaign the Byron G. 
Moon Company, Inc., sales counsel and 
advertising agency service, issued the 
following statement : 


“Before outlining our spring plans we 
wish to express our appreciation of the 
earnest co-operation given us by news- 
papers in arousing the interest of local 
retailers during our Fall Exposition of 
Knit Underwear, October 8-13. This 
resulted in the insertion of many local 
advertisements and helped to make’ our 
Exposition a great success. 

“We feel that a repetition of this 
co-operation on the part of newspaper 
representatives will be to the mutual 
benefit of their papers and the Asso- 


ciation when we stage our Spring 
Exposition, April 6-13, 
“During the exposition or display 


week, advertisements will be inserted by 
the Association in sixty-eight leading 
newspapers of the United States. Besides 
this, knit underwear manufacturers will 
no doubt take advantage of this publicity 
by advertising in newspapers during and 
following exposition week, just as they 
did last fall. 

“During the last two weeks of March, 
representatives of Crowell Publishing 
Company will deliver personally to some 
10,000 retailers, display material for 
exposition week and urge them to insert 
advertisements in their local newspapers 
during the week.” 


114 Dailies Aid Motor Chamber 


National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, New York, reports 114 news- 
papers in 47 States are aiding in its 
nationwide survey of motor fatalities. 
North Dakota is the only State not as- 
sisting. Statistics compiled by the news- 
papers showed there were 596 traffic 
deaths in January and February this year, 
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Dairy and Live Stock 
Products in lowa 


| 
| 


KXEUKEKEREAEUEE UE EEX EEE KEE URE KER EEKERE EEE EREUER IEE EE RENEE EEREE EES ERERERUERUERERENES US 


The extensive agricultural resources of Iowa 
are the basis for its large stock raising industry. | 
It ranks first of all the states in the value of 
livestock and far surpasses the other states in 
the number of swine. | 


eeesee 


With 1,519,000 milch cows on Towa’s 213,439 __ | 
farms the dairy products are valued at approxi- 
mately $120,000,000. 


The number. and value of Iowa’s most im- 


portant livestock is as follows: 


. .$176,000,000 ; 
172,000,000 ; 
127,000,000 : 
86,000,000 : 


Swine 8,000,000 
Beef Cattle 3,048,000 ..... 
Horses 1,386,000 ....... £5 
Dairy Cattle 1,519,000 .... 
Sheep 1,092,000 . 


12,000,000 
The total value of farm animals is $585 ,000,000. 


Dairy and livestock products produce wealth 
and prosperity that alone and unaided would 
make Iowa a fine place in which to advertise 
and sell your goods. 


In mining, manufactures, stock raising and agri- 
culture, Iowa is one of the greatest and most 
prosperous states. 


of people—people who have the money to buy 
——people who read: And they read these Iowa 


All this means a solid, lasting, prosperous class 
daily newspapers. : 


Rate for 

Circulation 5,000 lines {ft 

**Burlington Gazette ................(E) 10,706 04 «if! 

#| **Cedar Rapids Gazette..............(E) 20,668 .06 BI 
| **Council Bluffs Nonpareil.........(E&S) 15,797 -05 IH 
{| **Davenport Democrat & Leader......(E) 14,801 -06 ‘BI 
K| **Davenport Democrat & Leader......(S) 17,660 06 ff 
| ++Davenport Times ...............+.+(E) 24,447 07 = 
Hib**Des Moines’ Capital, ... . < écsisic seu (E) 61,288 14 M 
: **Des Moines Sunday Capital.........(S) 28,150 14 if 
WH! **lowa City Press-Citizen............(E) 6,176 .035 ‘| 
Al **Keokuk Gate City......0.ccccccces (E) 5,656 03 =i 
S| ++Mason City Globe Gazette..........(E) 12,330 04 if 
: **Muscatine Journal ...........+.++.-.-(E) 7,961 035 jk! 
; **Ottumwa Courier .........-++++++(E) 13,045 -05 iH! 
MH! **Waterloo Evening Courier...... Bets ast ed 16,636 .06 I 
; **A. B. C. Statement, Oct. 1, 1923. § 
: ++Government Statement, Oct. 1, 1923. I: 
x 1: 


———— 
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Advertising and circulation managers are always on the lookout for new ideas 


that will increase advertising receipts and win new circulation. 


Your idea for 


increasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to your manager, but tt 


may be just the thing that some other manager wants. 
wil! pay $1 for each idea printed under this head. 
now being used im your city does not bar it from the department. 
your communication to the DottaR PULLER EDITOR. 
them and mail them in and receive payment. 


returned. 


BUSINESS TICKLER 


Ry 66¥7OU must wake 
ad: and call me 
Ne Ne early, call me early—” 
\Ve S$ That's just the 


idea. Get ready to 
> greet the Queen of 
the May. 

Are your stores ad- 
vertising the little 
dresses and caps, and ribbons and the 
crepe paper and all the other trimmin’s 
that make the girls wake up early May 
mornings? 

Are they preparing copy for: 

Bridal trousseaux. 

Commencement suits and gowns. 

Gifts for graduates. 

Beach toys, kiddie kars, bicycles, tri- 
cycles, ete. 

Motorcycles, too. 

And then there are: 

Spring clean-up facilities — vacuum 
cleaners, sweepers, brooms, floor oil, 
paints, varnish, and soap. 

Also: 

Fur storage. 

Moth balls. 

Cedar chests. 

Lots of others, too, some of which will 
break into print here next week. 


A FEATURE of an Indiana paper is a 
: full page ad on “Own-A-Home” 
published jointly by eight local Building 
& Loan and Savings & Loan Associa- 
tions. The following rhyme was printed 
at the top of the page: 


“Tf solid happiness we prize, 

Within our breast our jewel lies, 

And they are fools who roam, 

The world has nothing to bestow; 
From our own shelves our joys must flow, 
And that dear hut, our Home.” 


—George C. Marcley, Republican- 
Journal, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


Instead of the ordinary “before stoek 
taking,” ‘closing out’ or “alteration 
sale,’ why not try this stunt recently 
worked successfully in a city of 100,000. 
Ten large stores co-operated in a “Trade 
in — ” week. Each store offered a 
long list of marked-down articles, but, as 
a special inducement, placed three articles 
in each store at a 75 per cent reduction 
and announced no limit to the amount on 
sale—Fred E. Beane, Manchester (N. 
H.) Union-Leader. 

kok 


Most churches will have special Easter 
services as usual. You will find that a 
co-opetative page of Easter services will 
not be difficult to sell, as most pastors 
are well acquainted with the value of ad- 
vertising. It is only a matter of seeing 
themand securing the copy.—Donald O. 
Ross, Washington (la.) Democrat. 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 


Infernational News Service 
Zl Spruce St. New York 


Epitor & PUBLISHER 
The fact that the idea ts 
Address 
When they appear clip 
Unavailable ideas will not be 


Every city of any fair size has some 
minor section or business center which 
serves perhaps its west, south, or some 
other “end” rather remote from the 
downtown business district. Why not 
interest these men in forming their own 
section of the Association of Commerce? 
They are doing business in their own 
section; a separate branch of such a busi- 
ness association would do them good be- 
cause of its local interest. When they 
organize, as did the East side business 
men of Madison, Wis., this winter, get 
the biggest piece of co-operative adver- 
tising you ever picked. You will wake 
up to the fact that many of these remote- 
ly located business men never had ad- 
vertised before.. The business men them- 
selves will wake up—Sumner J. Harris, 
1530 University avenue, Madison, Wis. 

oer eee 


The San Diego Sun has a daily adver- 
tising feature called ‘The Builders of 
San Diego” which is going over in good 
shape. The ads are 3 col. 7 inches and 
carry a cartoon and photograph of some 
prominent business man, with a_ short 
caption giving his age, education, how 
long he has ‘been in business, his pet 
hobbies, etc. The merchants are finding 
this to ‘be one of their best mediums for 
getting acquainted with the buying pub- 
lic, and the paper, of course, finds it good 
business.—C. C. Moyer, San Diego Sun. 


A “Spring Tonic” page was put over 
by the Joplin Globe, a suitable heading 
featuring 8 single column ads from as 
many merchants, describing “tonics” for 
the house, the auto, and the person, in the 
way of paints, spare parts, clothes, eat- 
ables, etc —Regina Roth, Joplin, Mo. 


ok * * 


Red tag mark-down sales are matters 
of course with many of the department 
stores when the time for their annual 
clearance arrives, but a red tag mark- 
down sale of used cars, in effect prac- 
tically the entire length of a big city’s 
Automobile Row, is not so common. The 
idea at first, will require substantial co- 
operation from newspaper staffs to re- 
move any existing stigma on the term 
“used car,’ which often passes as a 
synonym for a piece of junk. This has 
been done by giving wide publicity to the 
fact that every car passing on the boule- 
vard is a “used car”—and that this term, 
as applied to the red-tag sales, should be 
taken to mean one which had been re- 
built to the point where it was almost 
as good as new. Boston motor car deal- 


Our Features: 


Samuel G. Blythe 
Irvin S. Cobb 

R. L. Goldberg 
Ed Hughes 

O. O. MclIntyr - 


Penrod and Sam 

Will Rogers 

H. J. Tuthill 

Albert Payson Terhune 
and others 


The McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 
Times Building, New York 
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ers, in conjunction with the newspapers, 
put that message across with a bang. The 
windows of their salesrooms bore proofs 
of their distinctive advertisements of their 
guaranteed bargain offering on display.— 
C. L. Moody, Lynn, Mass., Telegram- 
News. 


a Se 
Bo 


A weekly recipe contest with the 
publication of the winning entry on the 
Market Basket page has been found ad- 
vantageous by the Lawrence Journal- 
World in building up a section of food 
advertising for the Friday issue. Each 
week, the character of recipes desired 
for the following week is announced. A 
prize of $2 is given for the best. Inci- 
dentally, a number of the honorable 
mentions make an excellent feature in 
the Woman’s Page of the news section. 
—Paul C. Rankin, Lawrence (Kan.) 
Journal-World. 


Make a layout of a page with heading 
at top reading, “It’s Never Too Late to 
Mend.” Down the center of the page, 
prepare a short message on the advis- 
ability of repairing instead of buying new 
things. Your shoemaker, umbrella 
mender, furniture repairer, auto top shop, 
vulcanizer, welder, watch repairer, 
garage, furnace repairer, battery station, 
chiropractor, and many others will like 
the idea—Donald O. Ross, Washington, 
Iowa. 

2, ok a ck 


An advertising stunt for Monday night, 
usually a light one, was a series of short 
articles on various wedding anniversaries 
and what they denoted. This article was 
placed in the center of the page and 
around it were ads telling the purchaser 
what he could buy for the particular anni- 
versary described. For instance, one 
week's article was on the wooden wedding 
and the ads featured mahogany book 
ends, salad forks and spoons, trays, clocks 
in wooden frames, sewing cabinets, tele- 
phone stands, Mah Jong sets and racks, 
tea carts, candle sticks, ete—Ruth E. 
Dietz, Duplex Printing Press Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. ; 


BEDTIME 
BIBLE 
STORIES 


BY FLORENCE VINCENT 


FULL COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS 
FROM WORLD FAMED PAINTINGS 
By 
TISSOT 


An elaborate book that will attract an 
unusual number of solicitors who will 
double past earnings and. records in se- 
curing six months’ subscriptions for 
your newspaper. The cost is only fifty 
cents including book and solicitor’s com- 
mission. Old subscribers can be sup- 
plied without expense to you. Wire 
for sample copy, option and plan. 


KEANE BROTHERS 
Brokaw Bldg., Times Square, N. Y. 


CIRCULATION 
BUILDING 
‘SUPREMACY 


Proven time and time again 
by the many thousands of 
NEW, paid-in-advance sub- 
scribers we gain for newspapers 
in all parts of the country. 


HOLLISTERS 


CIRCULATION ORGANIZATION 
300 Merritt Building - Los Angeles, Cal. 


To Editors:— 


many years abroad 


couldn’t give him the inside. 


again. 


which look like stories. 


man?” “What’s a Platform?” 


Those Shepherd Articles 
Aren't News 


Henry W. Nevinson, the celebrated British parliament and war 
correspondent, gave me the help many times when I was an American 
correspondent in Europe for the United Press. 

But over here in America, when Mr. Nevinson asked me for a 
fraternal lift I couldn’t give it to him. 
_ When the excitement was at its highest in the Republican National 
Convention at Chicago, in 1920—my first convention because of my 
Nevinson, who had been sent over from London 
to cover the convention, came to me and said: “I say, Shepherd! 
Will you kindly tell me what the deuce is going on?” 

I couldn’t tell him; I couldn’t explain the how and why of it; I 
I had to admit my ignorance. 

Since then I have pulled political machinery and political- methods 
apart as completely as I could, for my own belated knowledge and 
for Mr. Nevinson’s, if he comes to the American political battlefield 


I have tried to find an answer for every simple question about 
the How and Why of American politics that can be put by strangers 
to politics—men voters, women voters, new voters or foreigners. 

I am putting these answers into 400-word, double-column features, 
hich But there isn’t any political news or political 
criticism in them. ‘‘What’s a Delegate?” “What’s a County Chair- 
It’s simple bed-rock questions like 
these for evening lamp, family discussion that I’m trying to answer. 
The articles are part of the service of the George Matthew Adams 
Service, 8 West 40th St.. New York City. 


It was like this: 
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Ad 


THE BIG WEEK FoR 


NEWSPAPERS AND 
NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING 


APRIL 21 to APRIL 26 


The Time When 
Advertising Agents 
Watch the Publishers 
and Publishers Seek 
New Features and Equipment. 


A.P.A°A.N.P.A. CONVENTION WEEK 


AS USUAL 


All the NEWS of the week and the BEST features 
will be found in the 


hy EDITOR & 2 UII ERY Le EDITOR & BUBDISHESA 5 
ps AS i 


feat mi The Oldest Piblishersand Advertiser Journal n Avera The Oldeat Pcblizhecd and Advertisers ourual ic Ansari 


ASSOCIATED PRESS NUMBER aIN@P. A. CONVENTION NUMBER 


(April 19) (April 26—Early Edition Thursday, April 24, 
List of visiting delegates and their hotels. distributed at Waldorf) 


and 


Complete news of week including committee reports. (First 
Complete program of A. P. and A. N. P. A. Conventions. available news of the gathering.) 


Diagram of Convention Floors. Novel Pictorial Treatment of Events and Delegates. (As new 


ae and original with Editor & Publisher as “Days of Real Sport’’ 
List of exhibitors. Pr Pin 
oe and “To the Ladies’? of former years.) 
Unusual Art Features (something never before attempted in an : nop 
edition of this kind) Pointed personal discussion and comments by members whose 
——— oepinions are welcomed and given serious consideration. 
Complete news survey of problems to be discussed. Set ; 
——s Bigger and better news treatment of every detail than has 
Review of leading New York plays, by widely read authority on been possible on former occasions. 
stage. This will be “something different.’’ Don’t miss it- —— 
—- IMPORTANT: Regular Saturday, edition made over to accom- 
Edition will set a new standard for issues cf this kind modate the FIRST complete report of the convention. 


Newspapers, Syndicates and Equipment Houses Are Reserving Advertising Space 


mete sPAY'S 


WIRE SPACE RESERVATION NOW 
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Independent Fortnightly Sold 


Richard E. Danielson and Christian A. 
Herter have purchased the Independent, 
fortnightly periodical, published in New 
York for the past 75 years. It will be 
moved to Boston this month where it 
will be published from its new home on 


Arlington street. Danielson is from 
Groton, Mass. Herter was until re- 
cently assistant to Herbert Hoover, 


Secretary of Commerce. The Independ- 
ent was founded by Henry C. Browen. 


Having Changed to Dry Mats, ; 

we have the following stereotype equipment 
for, sale: Goss matrix rolling machine, belt 
driven; Hoe steam table with two presses and 
platen for two pages; two Scott generators 
with pump, motor and air tank. This equip- 
ment is in excellent condition. Will sell at 
sacrifice as we need the room. Herald Pub- 
lishing Co., New Britain, Conn. 


For Sale ere 
32-page Hoe 4 plate wide, page length 22 13/16 
inches, 25,000—4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16-page straight 
and 12,500—20, 24, 28, 32 pages collected up to 
8 columns 13 ems. Complete with 40 h.p. Gen. 
Slectric Motor and Controller and Semi Auto- 
late Caster, practically new. Hoe Metal Fur- 
nace and other Stereotyping Equipment. 
Press in exceptionally fine condition. Now 
dismantling and can ship promptly. Was 
yrinting Rochester ‘Post Express,’ acknowl- 
edged best printed paper Rochester and one 
of the best in the country owing to excep- 
tional magazine distribution. This is an op- 
yortunity for a high class equipment at very 
ow figure. Wire or write Toronto Type Foun- 
dry Co., Limited, 120 Wellington St., W., 
Toronto, Canada. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY, 
New York, Mareh 26, 1924. 
The Board of Directors have declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of one and one-half per cent. 
(144%) on the preferred capital stock of this 
Company, payable April 15th, 1924, to preferrcd 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
April 7th, 1924. 
OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 


Cline-Westinghouse Double Motor-Drive 
with full automatic push button control. 


USED BY THE 


Akron Times 
Akron, Ohio 


We refer you to them for their 
opinion. 


EASTERN OFFICE 

Marbridge Building 

Broadway at 34th St. 
NEW YORK 


Fisher Building 


848 8. Dearborn &t. 
CHICAGO 


IT IS UNNECESSARY 
TO “RACE” A GOSS 
PRESS IN ORDER TO 
MAKE IT TURN OUT 
AS MANY PAPERSPER 
HOUR AS EXPECTED 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO., 
1535 South Paulina Street, Chicago 
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High Class Promotion 


In a color scheme that delights the 
eye, and a binder that fits the modern 
file, the Columbus Dispatch has issued 
a promotion bulletin called “A Safe 
Landing Field for the National Adver- 
tiser,’ the art scheme being a map of 
Ohio to which is descending a flock of 
planes. It is a beautifully illustrated, 
comprehensive statement of Columbus as 
a market. 


SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


For Sale. 
1 Goss 4, 6, 8 page Comet. 1 Duplex Angle 
Bar Press. For sale factory overhauled. 


Price and terms reasonable. The Goss Print- 
ing Press Co., 1535 So. Paulina St., Chicago. 


R. HOE & CO. 


For One Hundred Years the Leading 

Designers and Manufacturers of News- 

paper Presses and Printing Machinery 
of All Kinds 


Quality First— 
Progress Always 


We always carry a full line of press 
and Stereo-room supplies, including 
blankets of all kinds, knives, rubbers, 
cheek woods, matrix paper, imported 
and domestic tissue, brushes, chem- 
icals, counters, paper roll trucks, etc., 
all at the lowest prices consistent with 
Hoe high quality. 


504-520 GRAND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Tribune Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois 


No. 7 Water Street 
Boston, Mass. 


PASTE 
POWDER 
for mailing rooms 


To have every mailing piece 
wrapped securely and neatly, and 
in the mail a little ahead of time 
—use Quick Stick, the paste 


powder made from pure vegetable 
gum. 


Leading publishers everywhere 
stick to Quick Stick—it’s worth it. 


If your supply house hasn’t it, 


write directly to us. 
SOUR 


WON'T MOLD 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Manufacturers of the largest line of 
adhesives in the United States 


1924 


Blumenstock Resigns 


Louis Blumenstock, advertising man- 
ager of the Stix, Baer & Fuller Dry 
Goods Company, St. Louis, since 1902, 
has resigned. No successor has been 
named. Blumenstock came to St. Louis 
from the J. L. Brandeis & Sons store 
at Omaha, and rapidly attained national 
prominence in advertising circles as an 
advocate of the elimination of compara- 
tive prices in copy. He was one of the 


organizers and first president of the As- 


Printers’ Outfitters 


Printing Plants and business bought and sold. 
American Typefounders’ products, printers’ 
and bookbinders’ machinery of every descrip- 
tion. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman 
St., New York City. 


N. Y. DAILY NEWS 


HALF-TONES 
Best in the World 


Made by 


POWERS 


NEW PROCESS 


Notice of Sale by Receiver 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT 


FOR THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF 
NEW YORK 


IN THE MATTER 


IN 
-of- > 

GLOBE-TELEGRAM a BANKRUPTCY 

INC. Bankrupt. J NO. 10816 

Pursuant to an order of this Court entered 
in the Office of the Clerk of the United States 
District Court for the Northern District of 
New York, on the 20th day of March, 1924, 
the undersigned Receiver of the property of 
the above named bankrupt, on April 15th, 
1924 at 10 o'clock in the forenoon of that day 
at Nos. 20-24 Whitesboro Street in the City 
of Utica, County of Oneida and State of New 
York, will offer for sale at public auction to 
the highest bidder or bidders, free and clear 
from all liens and encumbrances, all the prop- 
erty, assets and effects of said estate, includ- 
ing the goodwill of the Saturday Globe, a news- 
paper formerly published by the above named 
bankrupt. That said property so to be offered 
for sale consists generally of the following: 


Printing press 

Type-setting machines 

Type 

Paper 

Electric motors 

Subscription and agency lists 
Office furniture 

Office fixtures 


and other personal property used in connec- 
tion with the operation of a printing and pub- 
lishing business. All of said property will be 
sold as follows: 

1. Each item will first be offered for sale 
separately. 

2. All of said personal property will then 
be offered for sale as a whole. 

3. Said personal property will then be of- 
fered for sale in two groups, the one consisting 
of certain items claimed under a certain chattel 
mortgage, the other consisting of all of the 
remaining personal property. 

Said property will then be struck off accord- 
ing to the method of sale which will bring 
the highest sum therefor. Said property may 
be inspected at Nos. 20-24 Whitesboro Street 
in the City of Utica, County of Oneida and 
State of New York, on any business day be- 
tween the hours of 10 o’clock in the forenoon 
and 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Such sale will be made subject to the ap- 
proval of the creditors of said bankrupt, to 
be given at a meeting of such creditors to 
be held on April 15th, 1924, at 2 o'clock in 
the afternoon of that day at the offices of 
Hon, F. J. DeLaFleur, Referee in Bankruptcy, 
in the Mann Building, corner of Broad and 
Genesee Streets in the City of Utica, County 
of Oneida and State of New York. ‘ 


Dated, Utica, N. Y., March 20th, 1924. 


STANLEY E. GILBERT 
Receiver of the property of 
GLOBE-TELEGRAM CO., INC., 


Bankrupt. 
WILLIS, BROWN & GUILE, 
Attorneys for Receiver, 
O. & P. O. Address, 
44-48 Utica City National Bank Bldg., 
Utica Ny cVy : 


FOR NEWSPAPER MAKING 


sociation of Retail Advertisers, a depart- 
ment of the A. A. C. W. : 


Albany Writers Frolic 


“When That Al Smith Special Leaves 
for Wonderland” sang members of the 
Legislative Correspondents’ Association 
at Albany, March 27, holding its annual 
dinner, with Governor Alfred E. Smith 
as guest of honor. More than 400 guests 
attended. “Al S. in Wonderland” was 
the travesty featured, 


For Sale Cheap. ; 
Four newspaper fonts 8 point linotype mats, 


Reason for selling we now 
Address Herald Courier, 


In good condition, 
use seven point. 
Bristol, Va. 


Receiver’s Notice for Bids 


Pursuant to an order made and entered in 
that certain action in the District Court of 
Hennepin County, State of Minnesota, entitled 
Seaman Paper Company of Minnesota,-Inc., ys. 
The Northwest Publishing Company, a corpora- 
tion, ordering the sale of certain assets and 
property of the Northwest Publishing Company 
by the undersigned as Receiver of said Com- 
pany, 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that sealed 
proposals will be received for the purchase of 
property and assets hereinafter described of 
the Northwest Publishing Company, publishers 
of The Minnesota Daily Star, on or before nine 
o’clock A. M., Saturday, April 12, 1924, at the 
office of The Minnesota Daily Star in the City 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota. At ten o’clock A. 
M. on said date the bids will be publicly opened 
and read in the District Court of Hennepin 
County, Minnesota. 

The following items of assets and property 
are offered for sale: 

(a) The following property, located in the 
City of Minneapolis, County of Hennepin, State 
of Minnesota, to-wit: 


That part of Lots One (1) and Two (2) 
in Block Seventy-four (74) of the Town 
of Minneapolis, particularly described as 
follows: Commencing on the line of said 
Lot One (1) at the intersection of Fifth 
Street and Sixth Avenue South; running 
thence on the line dividing said Lot One 
(1) from Sixth Avenue South a distance 
of One Hundred Ten (110) feet; running 
thence at right angles to said Sixth Avenue 
South and parallel with said Fifth Street 
a distance of ninety-nine (99) feet; run 
ning thence at right angles and parallel 
with Sixth Avenue South to the line divid- 
ing said Lot Two (2) from said Fifth 
Street; running thence at right angles along 
the lines dividing said Lots One (1) and 
Two (2) from Fifth Street, to the point of 
beginning, according to the plan thereof 
on file and of record in the office of the 
Register of Deeds in and for said County, 
subject, however, to any change in size of 
said property caused by vacating, opening, 
widening or narrowing of any street or 
alley, together with the buildings thereon 
and all the appurtenances and hereditaments 
thereunto belonging, and subject to the 
mortgage encumbrances and liens thereon, 
which, as a part of the consideration, the 
purchaser shall assume and agree to pay. 


(b) Machinery, equipment, furniture, fix 
tures, automobiles and trucks, subject to liens 
and mortgages thereon, which, as a part of the 
consideration, the purchaser shall agree to as- 
sume and pay. 

(c) Supplies, consisting of paper, ink, metal, 
type, etc. 

(d) Contracts for features and news serv 
ice, advertising contracts with the city of 
Minneapolis, with the County of Hennepin, 
and with local and foreign advertisers. 

(e) Circulation list of the Minnesota Daily 
Star, published by said Northwest Publishing 
Company, and the good will thereof. 

The bids shall be either for cash or a‘ least 
one-third of the bid to be paid in cash upon 
confirmation of the sale by the Court and the 
balance on time and secured in such manner as 
may be approved by the Court. Bids must 
state the security offered for deferred payments, 
As a part of the consideration, the purchasers 
must agree to assume and fill the unexnired 
prepaid subscriptions to the Minnesota Daily 
Star. Each bid must be sealed in an envelope. 

A certified check in the amount of Ten Thou-_ 
sand Dollars ($10,000.00) must accompany each 
bid. The Receiver reserves the right to reject 
any bids. All bids are subject to confirmation | 


and allowance by the District Court. 


ALBERT DOLLENMAYER | 


Receiver, 
Dated: Minneapolis, Minnesota, April 1, 1924. | 


| 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


3. A WORD for advertisements under this 
c classification. Cash with order. For 
those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
exceed 50 words) FREE. 


A Composing Room Foreman, 

good executive, getting maximum _ production 
without friction, expert makeup, ad man, and 
operator, with many years’ experience on large 
and small dailies, who will relieve you of 
responsibility and bring editions out promptly, 
is available at once. Union, locate anywhere. 
Address E. B. Landfear, 59 Franklin Ave., 
Nutley, New Jersey. 

‘Advertising Executive, 

37. forceful copywriter and layout man, 15 
years’ experience, thoroughly familiar with 
production detail and retail merchandising. 
An organizer, who knows newspaper game, 
Best references. Middle west preferred. 
W. T. Dickens, Ottawa, Illinois. 


Advertising Man; 

24, married, desires permanent position on live 
daily paper. Experienced  solicitor-manager 
with pep, personality and education. Not 
afraid of work and will go anywhere. Avail- 
able May 5th. References as to character and 


ability. $35 to start. Address Box A-792, 
Editor & Publisher. 
Advertising Manager 
seeks western connection. Producer, first- 


class copy-writer, layout and promotional man. 
Box A-790, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Manager. 

Now employed on Daily of 10,000 circulation 
and desires change to paper of that size in 
growing and progressive community. Prefer 
location in Ohio, West Virginia or Pennsyl- 
vania. Young man with five years’ experience 
in Advertising and eight years with’ News- 
paper. Familiar with National accounts. Not 
afraid to tackle hard job. Address Box A-798, 
eare Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising or Business Manager, 

33, married, college education. 14 years’ ex- 
perience five states Considered expert copy 
writer, salesman and organizer. Seeking per- 
manent position at once morning, evening, 


Sunday publication any locality. Salary sec- 
ondary to consideration of future. Best of 
references from successful publishers. Ad- 


dess Box A-791, care Editor & Publisher. 


A Different Kind of Editor 

A progressive-minded editorial executive is 
looking for a similarly-minded publisher—one 
who still has genuine faith—democracy, even 
to the extent of desiring its extension to in- 
dustrial organization—one who believes that 
people desire as never before unbiased news 
of the fundamental changes taking place in 
economic and political relationships. The pub- 
lisher who wishes a man of ideals and prac- 
tical judgment, whose experience fits him for 
an executive position on any daily paper in 
tune with the progress of the times. will find 
it profitable to make inquiries. A-806, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Business Executive 


of exceptional ability and sterling character 
contemplating change. Long successful ex- 
perience in management, a resourceful leader 


and positive producer under any circumstances. 
Particularly strong in advertising and business 
management. Provincial and metropolitan 
experience. Now in complete charge of 
medium size Eastern paper. Salary and bonus 
proposition preferred. Age 36, married. Will 
be at A. N. P. A. meeting. Address Box A- 
745, care Editor & Publisher. 

California Publishers: 

Advertising Manager, now engaged, fourteen 
years in complete charge of both foreign and 
local display and classified advertising, con- 
tracts and correspondence, on leading Canadian 
Middle West daily (city of 26,000) carrying 
daily average over fifteen thousand lines dis- 
play. Will be open for position in California 
after June Ist. Could retain present position 
indefinitely, enjoys confidence of manager and 
clients, wife’s health cause of change. Posi- 
tion where experience, courtesy. service and 
executive ability, plus hard work is necessary 
to success, and where J can settle permanently 
and make myself useful also to the community 
is what I would like. References present em- 
ployer and scores of big business men in Can- 
ada. Write me direct. Charlés W. Wilson, 
Advertising Manager, Times-Journal, Fort 
William, Ontario, Canada. 


Cartoonist Plus. 

Newspaper cartoonist experienced in commer- 
cial art for advertisers, layouts and photo re- 
touching, desires change for bigger opportunity. 
A-756, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation 

Wide experience. Now associated with a daily 
and Sunday newspaper in a city of four hun- 
dred thousand. solicits correspondence from 
publishers in Northwest and West. Excellent 
references. Address Box A-784, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Circulation Manager 


Eminently successful. Will substantially de- 
velop new business conservatively and _ eco- 
> ena Address Box A-797, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


Circulation Manager, 
ten years’ experience in both circulation and 
|Promotion work, would like to hear from pub- 
|lisher needing a man who can produce results. 
For past record and proofs write Box A-810, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Editor 


The Market Place of the Newspaper 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Circulation Manager 

of wide experience and with a clean record, 
wants position where good constructive work 
will gain the chance to advance, I will give 
you more net paid circulation and greater col- 


lections at less expense. Will go any place 
excepting the dry land states of the west. 
E. H. Kehoe, 2316 Charlotte St., Kansas 


City, Mo. 

Circulation Manager. 

Home delivery expert. Good organizer, capable 
executive Resourceful, aggressive and per- 
sistent. Completely relieve publisher of cir- 
culation headaches. Broad experience both 
small town and metropolitan dailies. Good 
clean record. Unquestionable references; 30 
years old. Married. Answers strictly confi- 
dential. Address J. H. Hurley, 1181 Putnam 
Ave., Brooklyn, 'N. Y. 


Classified Advertising Manager. 


3% years on present paper, city of 100,000, 
leading paper, using Basil L. Smith System. 
Age 28, married, family, Christians. Will go 


Prefer salary 
Address Box 


where there are opportunities. 
and bonus. State particulars. 
A-802, Editor & Publisher. 
Desk Man. 

Quick, competent copy-reader, 28, New York 
and provincial experience, desires day job in 
another city; good telegraph editor or slot 
man; pay must be fair, Box A-796, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Desk Man, 


news executive or telegraph editor or copy 
reader; capable; experienced on leading dailies; 


31; wishes place with paper in East or Middle 
Atlantic section. Address Box A-732, care 
Editor & Publisher. 

Due to Consolidation of Herald-Tribune, 
former New York Herald circulation manager 
now seeks new location. Have been in this 
business for fifteen years. Two years with 


Munsey Organization and thirteen years with 
Booth Publishing Co. Broad experience on 
morning, evening and Sunday in three cities. 
Available within thirty days. Address Box 
A-789, Editor & Publisher, 


Eastern 

Advertising Representative 

New York office established 1915. Exceptional 
Personal service available. Extended acquaint- 
ance among Eastern advertisers and advertis- 


ing agencies. Will consider one additional 
high grade publication. Box A-763, Editor & 
Publisher. 
Executive. 


A “Doer,”? a man behind the gun who keeps 
the “Go-Getter’ going, a Fighter. one who 
has bumped the bumps from a classified ad 
chaser to an executive, a Producer, who can 
transfuse red blood into your organization, will 
sacrifice a profitable but cut and dried propo- 
sition for an active battle field. He earned 
his stripes in the advertising and editorial de- 
partments of metropolitan newspapers. He is 
now a fish out of water holding an executive 
position with a National Trade Publisher. 
Will accept a live opportunity with a metro- 
politan executive, as assistant, or assume full 
charge of a smaller organization. 34 years old; 
married. A-799, Editor & Publisher. 


General Manager or Publisher 

A man with 20 years’ experience in the ad- 
vertising business and newspaper publishing, 
who has worked up from advertising solicitor 
to publisher, is open for position as General 
Manager or Publisher. Fully capable of tak- 
ing entire charge of any newsnaper property. 


Address Box A-783, Editor & Publisher. 


Less Than 100 of Us 

understand the promotion and development of 
Classified Advertising. As George Ade would 
say: “Among whom T am which.’’ I have 
one of the best Classified jobs in the country. 
The word is “Have,” not “Had.” Do you 
know at what salary I will take over your 
classified department as manager or di- 
rector? Anywhere from $50 to $200! Odd 
statement? Tet’s analyze it. Environment 
will govern the salary. T want to connect 
with a newspaper having the good old spirit— 
where people sav “Hello Bill” in the morning 
and mean it. Don’t worry ahout the goods 
heing delivered. That’s my job. T’ll pay the 
freight. If vour newspaper is interested in 
developing Classified advertising, let me _ tell 
vou who I am, what I’ve been doing and why 
IT resort to this advertisement. Full informa- 
tion in reply to letters from Publishers only. 
Please slip a Classified section, or page, into 
the envelope. Address Box A-785, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Managing Editor 

Open for immediate connection in that ca- 
pacity with small daily. or any desk job on 
larger paper; or could furnish plant ready to 
move, plus services. in town needing daily. 
Address Forrest W. Tebbetts, Hotel Mar- 
tinique, New York City. 


Mr. Publisher. 

Young man, seven years’ newspaper account- 
ing experience, advertising agency credit and 
collections, on daily over 5,000 circulation seeks 
situation. Ability. Good references. Con- 
fidential exchange letters solicited. Address 
A-752, Editor & Publisher. 


& Publisher for 


April 5, 1924 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Personality, Pep, Persistence. 
Conscientious producer who knows advertising 
and men and can make them get results wishes 


to connect with live paper as Advertising 
Manager. Best references. West preferred 
but would go elsewhere. Now employed. 


A-808, Editor & Publisher. 


Telegraph Editor, 

thorough desk man, understands makeup, can 
pinchhit on editorials, available for Middle 
West daily. Address Box A-741, care Editor 
& Publisher. 


Telegraph Editor, Sunday Desk Man. 

American, now employed in Canada, desires 
return to States. Metropolitan and small city 
experience. Clean record. Proven ability. 


Position by thoroughly experienced copyreader, 


five years in slot two nationally known 
newspapers, former city editor one. Recently 
dislocated by a newspaper merger. Prefer 


newspaper in East, or Middle West. At home 


on either morning or evening, fully capable 
any executive assignment. A-804, Editor & 
Publisher. 

Web Color Pressman 

wishes connection anywhere. Write E. N. 


Holterbach, 26 Vermont St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Young Man, 

26, college and business training, three years’ 
publishing experience, seeks opportunity in 
advertising or editorial department. Has ex- 
cellent training in proofreading, some experi- 
ence in editing, magazine makeup and uses of 
type. Familiar with the general mechanism 
of magazine routine. More interested in op- 
portunity for development than in salary. Ad- 
dress Box A-807, Editor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 

Wanted 

Advertising solicitor. Write experience and 
references. Ann Arbor Times News, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Wanted 


Advertising man to manage classified depart- 
ment. Write experience and references. Times 


News, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Wanted: 

Advertising manager for evening newspaper 
in middle west city of 40,000 population. Paper 
has practically 100% circulation in city of 
publication and a well covered field outside. 


Require services of an experienced salesman 


of advertising; one who can meet and talk 
intelligently and informatively to regular ad- 
vertisers, as well as write copy which will 
make new advertisers. 

Address Box A-803, care Editor & Publisher, 


giving full particulars as to experience, refer- 
ences and salary expected. 


FEATURE PAGES 


A WORD for advertisements under 
classification. Cash with order. 


this 


6c 


Increase Your Lineage 

and revenue by weekly business review pages, 
builders’ pages, special editions and anniver- 
Personal attention and solicita- 


sary numbers 
tion. Glad to refer to all pages now using 
my services. Ly E, Bissell, Passaic, N. J. 


FEATURE ARTICLES 


A WORD for advertisements under 
classification. Cash with order. 


this 


6c 


Publishers—Attention ! 
We furnish MSS-on all subjects by 


competent 


authors. Will take advertising in exchange 
for all or part of our service Reasonable 
rates. Write us your wants. Literary Bureau 


Pub. Dept. MOJ4, Hannibal, Mo. 


BOOKS, ETC. 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 
Breaking Into the Magazines 

is easy if you let The Writer’s Digest, 
America’s leading magazine for writers, tell 
you how. Filled with brass-tack articles on 


writing and selling photoplays, stories, poems, 


songs, feature articles, ete, by America’s 
foremost writers. Write today for free sam- 
ple copy. Writer’s Digest, 820 Butler Build- 


jing, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


39 


i——pales 
Appraisals 


NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 


PALMER, DE WITT 
& PALME 


Pacific Coast Representative 
M. C. MOORE 515 Canon Drive 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


350 Madison Ave., 
New York 


Successful Performance 


This 
almost 
performance in 
work of 
PURCHASE, CONSOLIDATION, 

SALE AND APPRAISAL 
of newspaper and magazine 
properties throughout the U. S. 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


firm has a record of 
15 years of successful 
the difficult 


|; == WE CONNECT THE WIRES = 


© 


WANTED— 


Reporters 
Copy Readers 
Advertising Salesmen 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B’LD'G., SPRINGFIELD,MASsS. 


—— 


We can increase your business—you 
want it increased. 


You have thought of press clippings 
yourself. But let us tell you how press 
clippings can be made a business builder 
for you. 


BURRELLE 
145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 
Established a Quarter of a Century 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 

Advertising Agencies, Attention: 

Fast growing Fraternal weekly newspaper de- 

sires representation in Chicago, New York 


and Atlanta territories. The Keystone Ameri- 
can, 903 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


An Unusual Chance 

If you can put up $50,000 and have ambition 
and real ability as a business builder and 
manager you can secure control of an evening 
newspaper in a good sized Eastern city. It 
is worth nearly three times the amount re- 
quired to get it. The right man with money 
of his own can have all of the additional back- 
ing necessary. If you cannot put up the cash, 
or are without the necessary ability and self- 
confidence, do not waste time answering this 
advertisement. For the man who has both 
there is an opportunity of the sort which sel- 
dom develops. Address Box A-782, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Wanted to Buy: 

Daily newspaper in small city. Prefer six day 
afternoon paper now showing profit. Middle 
west preferred but will consider any proposi 
tion that looks good. Address Box A-788, 
Editor & Publisher. 


LET THE 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


SECURE YOU 
A COMPETENT MAN 


<== 


4.2.83 5 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 


each hunch published under this head. 


worked successfully in your city does not bar it from this department. 
your contributions to the Huncu EpiTor. — t 
Unavailable hunches will not be returned. 


mail them in and receive payment. 


HERE is an old superstition that, 

following a war, nature readjusts 
social conditions by creating more boy 
than girl babies, thus compensating for 
the loss of men on the battlefield. Is 
there any truth in this? What do your 
vital statistics in the post-war period 
show? It is suggested that a story full 
of human interest might be written on 
this ‘subject in every community.—M. 
E. 
New York Evening Post is running an 
interesting feature series under the cap- 
tion “Now My Idea Is This,” in which 
“Thinking New Yorkers” discuss their 
avocations and hobbies—P. S., New 
York. 

x OK OK 

\dvertising receipts may be increased 
ind good will created by co-operating 
with local organizations, such as the 
American Legion, Rotary, Kiwanis, Odd 
Fellows, Elks, etc., in advertising enter- 
tainments that are sponsored by them. 
This plan has been used to good advan- 
tage by the Journal-World. A page or 
spread is arranged with the advertisement 
of the attraction in the center. Around 
it are grouped smaller advertisements of 
firms and individuals that carry the em- 
blem of the organization and frequently 
refer to the attraction that is being fea- 
tured. This is good advertising for the 
merchants inasmuch as it is a creator of 
good will among the members of the 
organization, who appreciate such co- 
operation. It is a good thing for the 
entertainment as it advertises it in a big 
way. Paul C. Rankin, Lawrence (Kan.) 
Journal-World. 

* 

Compare rent and real estate prices for 
various sections as of today against those 
in the same sections 15 years ago. It 
will make a good feature and you'll find 
the realtors following it up with adver- 
tisements in which material you publish 
is emphasized.—Bert A. Teeters, Spring- 
field, O. 

ok a oK 

Ask the local pawn shop dealer how 
many people .are pawning their winter 
furs and coats for spring finery. This 
is a timely story with the approach of 
spring.—R.‘K. Mobile Register. 

eK ok 

In most communities gardening is a 
topic of conversation. Get some resident 
who is an authority on the subject to 
make out a weekly calendar of what to 
plant and when and how to plant it. Or 
if you have no “authority,” perhaps a re- 
porter can make out such a schedule from 
a perusal of seed catalogs and almanacs. 
You'll find lots of interest in such a 
calendar. It can be turned to financial 
advantage ‘by securing advertisements 
from seedsmen and implement dealers — 
G. Harris Danzberger, Hartsdale, N. Y. 

lite sae 


Winnipeg Free Press has adopted the 
plan of publishing each day in its business 
and financial section an interview on 
conditions and outlook with some leading 
hgure in the community. The type is 
set double-column, with photograph of 
the party interviewed inset. The feature 
is ‘attracting favorable attention—R. C. 

hae Lk 

The approach of Easter gives the city 
editor an opportunity of directing the 
preparation of a few timely features. 
These might include a story on the 
Easter window displays along Main 
street in your city; what men and 
women will wear this Easter, a com- 
parison of the styles today and several 
years ago; or the preparation of a general 
feature which might include interviews 
with the older citizens of your city on 
Easter 25 ‘years before, and also repro- 
ductions of stories which appeared in 
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JUNCHES 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news and 


Epiror & PUBLISHER will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is now being 
Address 
When they appear, clip them and 


your news columns that many years ago. 
And, on the Monday following Easter, 
don’t forget to have a story on the Easter 
Parade in your city—H. E. Runner, 
Hackensack, N. J. 

An interesting little feature in a west- 
ern Ohio paper was started some time 
ago by a young reporter who each day 
wrote a paragraph under the caption, 
“Philosograms, by Bill the office boy.” 
The paragraph each day was written 
about some little incident that the reporter 
picked up in the office or on the street. 
Each one was started out with the words, 
“Bill, the office boy, sez,” and was writ- 
ten with phonetic spelling in typical office 
boy dialect. An attempt was made to 
bring a little home grown philosophy 
into every paragraph. The feature was 
run on the editorial page and attracted 
much interest because local names and 
events were used. It provided much en- 
tertainment for the readers as well as 
for the reporter. It would make an in- 
teresting feature for any small city daily. 


ASKS TRUTH IN HOSIERY ADS 


A. A. C. W. Vigilance Committee Says 
“Full Fashioned” Wrongly Used 


Confusion is being caused by the recent 
practice of a number of manufacturers 
and dealers in carelessly and indiscrimi- 
nately advertising hosiery of various 
types as “fashioned” and “full fashioned,” 
according to the National Vigilance 
Committee, A. A. C. W. 

In many instances, the true meaning of 
the terms has been utterly ignored and 
copy edited with apparently no thought 
of its effect on reader confidence. Serious 
results are imminent if prompt steps in 
abatement are not taken, the Committee 
states. 

Hosiery having imitation or mock 
seams or fashion marks is not accurately 
described as “fashioned” or ‘“‘full-fash- 
ioned.” 


Wedding Bells Ring for Howell 


Hon. Clark Howell, editor of the At- 
lanta (Ga.) Constitution, and Mrs. 
Margaret Cannon Carr, were to be 
married today, April 5, at Durham, N. C. 
Mrs. Carr is the widow of the late Julian 
J. Carr, Jr., of Durham, and the daugh- 
ter of Mrs. J. W. Cannon. Several 
months ago Clark Howell, Jr., associated 
with his father in the management of the 
Constitution, was married to the daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Carr, who now becomes his 
stepmother as well as his mother-in-law. 


Your PaperIsNo 
Better Thanlts 
Automobile 


Section 


—— eee 


The BIG THINGS IN MOTORING 
WRITTEN IN A BIG WAY 


The Ullman Feature Service 
Home Life Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


BREEDE’S DILEMMA RETOLD 


Sartorial Plight of Nebraska Editor 
During War Brings Chuckles 


Chuckles over the .famous “pants” 
story connected with Adam _ Breede’s 
service aS a war correspondent in Eng- 
land were revived 
several days ago 
when Adam head- 
ed a _ delegation 
of Hastings, Neb., 
business men on 
a tour to Kansas 
City. 

Breede, poet, 
philosopher, globe 
trotter, and now 
editor and  pub- 
lisher of the 
Hastings (Neb.) 
Tribune, beamed 
from ear to ear 
when the story 
was retold, 

At the outbreak of the war, Breede 
volunteered his services as correspondent 
for a large news gathering agency. He 
was ordered to England. 

There, far from the battle front, he 
found little to do. He plied the rough 
riding taxicabs of the British metropolis 
until the trousers of a newly Nebraskan 
suit virtually were only a memory. 

Breede concentrated on his problems. 
He remembered his was the foresight to 
purchase a four piece suit and the fourth 
piece then was on a hanger in his home 
town. 

“Send checkered trousers,’ he cabled 
his business manager, left in charge of 
Breede’s Nebraska interests. 

The business manager consulted his 
private code, studied a grain elevator’s 
code book and appealed to Washington. 
Even the government men were unable to 
decipher the cryptic cable into a diplo- 
matic message. 

“Cannot decipher code. Be explicit,” 
the business manager cabled back. 


ApAM BREEDE 


Cappy 
Ricks 


Peter B. Kyne is writing a 
new Cappy Ricks story for 
us each week. Ask about it. 


DF 
UN DICAURE 


A New York Corporation 
Nerris A. Huse, Gen. Mgr. 


World Bidg. New York 


ITH special writers 
and photographers 


covering all parts of the 
world, 


NEA _ furnishes 
Full Service clients the 
best of news pictures and 
news feature stories. 


Write for samples and rates. 


NEASERVICEINC. 


1200W.3RD.STREET, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Meanwhile, Breede found he had be- 
come popular overnight. Men followed 
him. 

“Success is mine,” he gloated. Little 
did he suspect those sleuths, working day 
and night, were under instructions to 
survey a spy who cabled messages in a 
code that could not be deciphered by the 
Allies. 

Then came the answering cable from 
Nebraska. 

“Be explicit,” Breede mused. He would 
comply, of course, and in a few hours the 
business manager back in Hastings was 
chucking over the simple plea of his 
boss: 

“I want my pants.—Adam.” 


Daily Bans Revolver Ads 


Revolver advertising will be banned by 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, after 
present contracts are carried out, E. 
Lansing Ray, president of the publishing 
company, has announced. 


Home - making — for some 
persons—is a treadmill of 
dull routine. 


HELEN KENDALL 


makes it an art, a delight- 
fully interesting career, in 
her daily series of articles, 


“Your Home and You’’ 


Illustrated, for your 
Women’s Page. 


METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER SERVICE 


Maximilian Elser, Jr., General Manager 
150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK CITY 


M. QUAD 


Dean 
of 
American Humorists 
Is 
STILL WRITING 
his 


Famous 


“MR. and MRS. BOWSER” 


Humor Stories 


Weekly for Saturday or Sunday 
Release 


Ask us for samples 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
373 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


' Shomaes W 


Briges’ 


Comp any 
Memphis, ~ Tenn. 


Originators of the 
Permanent~ 
Weekly Business 
Review Page 
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A Wilkin Collis Worth. of Ptbliel 
van oN THE BIG “pemocearic CONVENTIONS vasvexeux, ». 


So COVERED BY AMERICA’S TWO BEST KNOWN REPORTERS a 


Millions of American newspaper readers know At Washington, D. C., Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Hendrik Van Loon as author of “The Story of Jr., turned out “copy” during the Disarm- 
Mankind” but few Editors know that for eight ament Conference that was the talk of 
: newspaper men from all over the world. 
years he was a great reporter with the Asso- A s ; : 

With all the resourcefulness and influence of 
mat : ara ‘ A that grand old American name—( ornelius 
Russian revolution 1905—in Belgium 1914. Vanderbilt, Jr., gets to more “big men,” in 
ese ’ ; é ; both political camps, than any writer in 
[his master-writer will file seven daily America. 


ciated Press at Washington, D. C.—in the 


stories at both National Conventions in his He will write daily articles from the Conven- 
inimitable, independent and entertaining manner. tions at Cleveland and New York. 


ART | RAY TED | DR. FRANK J. | JACK 
HELFANT | McNAMARA MEREDITH | MONAGHAN KEARNS 


COMIC STRIP FOR MOTOR CAR GOING TO PARIS- | HEALTH INSIDE FIGHT NEWS 
OWNERS OLYMPIC GAMES COMMISSIONER 
Seven million read his arti- Record-holding star of two NEW YORK CITY 
Originator of “E DUCAT- cles on Satety and Econ- Olympic meets. Six years Responsible for the health | Exclusive news dispatches 
IN’ OLIVER” the first omy every Sunday. newspaper experience. | of five million _ people. (only when Jack Dempsey 
and only composite-comic Newspapers now making Writing advance news | Papers publishing Dr. fights) that sway sentiment 
strip. Featuring an Ameri- | ep oa eee with articles in U. nee and Monaghan’s “HEALTH of the fight-public—by the 
aoup. a of McN us covering games at Paris. | HABITS” pronounce ; aba oe Bonk a 
can boy growing up. Now pape elle eg tay ee fees VEGAN Oe dictator of the fight game 
SPUN Ge HOU Olympic Question Box for | te = saree i ats: 
sweep} ' aa 2 A them, without equal. eT lace : 
weeping the country! CLEANING plan. ee diere: Jack Kearns. 


| 


Release: Daily Mats. Release: Saturday or Sunday. Release: Twice weekly. | Release: Daily. Release: Twice weekly. 


Months—in many cases, six months—before announcement of syndicate sales offer—VOLUNTARY orders were received from 37 newspapers for— 


“THE STORY OF THE BIBLE” «), HENDRIK VAN LOON 


Because millions read his “Story of Mankind,” the unsolicited, advanced orders from newspap2rs, for Van Loon’s Bible story have broken all syndicate records. 
The Most Widely Read Story of The Bible Since the Writing fe The Holy Book Itself. 


Extra Service Without Extra Cost 


BABE RUTH JOHN J. McGRAW 


GREATEST IDOL IN BASEBALL’S 
SPORT HISTORY The BIG SUPER-MANAGER 


His articles and SERVICE Greatest living authority on 
now in 4th popular year with B as eball baseball—so regarded by 
90 per cent of our original fans and experts. Weekly 

articles on latest baseball 


clients! Service includes HK é 
“boy stunts’ that win tre- eatures news. Question Box for 


mendous LOCAL POPU- readers of each respective 


LARITY for papers. Bach newspaper. 
Release: Twice weekly and feature Release: Saturday or Sunday. 
emergency. 5 


includes 


LOCAL Circulation ex a, eo 
“stunts” that produce GEO. SISLER 


NICK ALTROCK sure fire results. ~ eae he 
BASEBALL’S COLLEGE 


FUNNIEST MAN IN : Tt : SENSATION 
BASEBALL Contests for Fans. 
END AS University graduate, all 
His side-splitting newspaper ie pusive sahictos-<frce around brilliant player and 


burlesque of the current * ; ; a now a Manager. Out of the 
baseball news is the only Emergency stories—tree game in 1923, this year he 
humorous baseball feature Personal letters to boys and is the greatest object of 
on the market. Millions popular and sympathetic in- 
“die laughing’ at Nick halls £ ‘ terest in organized baseball. 
Altrock, alls for prizes. Release: Short daily novelty. 
Release: Twice weekly. Sunday: The Week’s Review. 


The CHRISTY WALSH SYNDICATE New York 


Personal appearances. 


fans. Autographed bats and 
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Three Months’ Record 


| fe New York, THE SUN gained over 2,800 columns 

—three-quarters of a million lines—of advertising 
in the three months of 1924 over the corresponding 
period a year ago. 


This unprecedented gain of THE SUN was distrib- 
uted as follows: 800 columns in January; 1,000 columns 
in February; more than 1,000 columns in March. 


It was made on top of more than a million lines 
gained in the year 1923 over 1922. 


More than 450 advertisers now make their announce- 
ments exclusively in THE SUN among New York 
evening newspapers. 


THE SUN is a clean, sane newspaper read by the 
more intelligent and prosperous of all classes in the 
world’s richest community. Its progress can be 
Summed up in one word from the advertiser’s point 
of view, RESULTS. 


The more than 250,000 daily purchasers of THE SUN 
constitute the largest circulation of high-class readers 
attained by any New York evening newspaper. 


NEW YORK 
Net paid circulation over 250,000 


THIS ISSUE—CRUSADER VANDERLIP 


SvuImtB 1117 WorRitpD BUILDING, New ae 
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THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


invites you to visit its exhibit in the 


MEN’S LOUNGE 


WALDOREF-ASTORIA 
NEW YORK 


Monday, April 21, to Friday, 
April 25, 1924. 


This exhibit will include: 


] Experimental press on which roto- 

gravure printing in four colors was 
developed. The press will be in oper- 
ation printing a souvenir folder. 


D2 Motion pictures of the leading news 

events of 1923 covered by The 
Chicago Tribune Foreign News 
Service—shown at 2 and 4.30 each 
afternoon. 


3 Model of The Tribune Tower, which 
is now being erected in Chicago from 
the design which won first prize in 


$100,000 Architectural Contest of 
1922. 


The Chicago Tribune Newspapers Syndicate 
TRIBUNE SQUARE, CHICAGO 25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 


Buy . : ; : : : : A ‘ - : - : : Leadership! 


| 


: | ALL the topical news—ALL the buying 


| 
ir | immediately sense that there’s a 
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There's a very definite reason why The Cleveland 
PLAIN DEALER carries p 


Think of the great Northern Ohio market 
—three million people—living in 1683 
cities, villages, hamlets, and along the 
hundreds of improved highways, weaving 
this great |100-mile area into a thriving, 
prosperous community. 


Of ALL National 
Advertising appearing 
in ALL Cleveland 
Newspapers 


Think of The Plain Dealer—Ohio’s great- ~ 
est newspaper, the ONLY Cleveland news- 
paper which reaches this entire area the 
same day published. Many of the people 
read no other newspaper. They need no 
other. For The Plain Dealer gives them 
everything they demand in a newspaper— 


ny Ye i iD 


news. the 3000000 
Market of the Pr. din 
~, Dealer 
Weigh these facts and you will 


The Plain Dealer has the BUYERS 
very definite reason why The 
Plain Dealer carries fifty per 
cent of ALL National Advertis- 
ing placed in ALL Cleveland 


newspapers. 


There is a very definite reason—in 
Northern Ohio The Plain Dealer 
has the BUYERS. 


| 

! 

Proof will be found in the consistent 

| results given advertisers who use The 
Plain Dealer’s columns persistently. For 

this outstanding lineage record is neither 

a day's nor a month’s performance, but 

| rather, it is a year-after-year actuality. 


J. B. WOODWARD e es R. J. BIDWELL CO 
110 E. 42d St. 
New York , " ¥ Times Building : 
peers oe & Soar ess os Les, Angeles, Cal. | | 
icago 72 we rke 7 Street | 
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Some FIRSTS Wh 
the Heart of Maryland 


‘ 
HE SUN, of Baltimore, Maryland, approaches its eighty-seventh anni- 
versary; and it may not be amiss to recall some of the things THE SUN 
in its long career has done before anyone else. 


THE SUN was the first newspaper to establish a pony express between 
Boston and Baltimore to bring despatches from incoming ships; and later was 
the first to establish another chain of horses to race from Gulf ports to Balti- 
more with news of the Mexican war (frequently printing the results of bat- 
tles two days before the government at Washington received its own official 
reports. ) 


It was the first newspaper to charter a fast pilot boat to go to Liverpool 
to bring back the news of important events. 


Being located at the headquarters of the first railroad, it was naturally 
the first to establish messenger service between the cities served by the Balti- 
more & Ohio. 


It was the first newspaper to employ carrier pigeons for the delivery of 
news despatches, birds being released from Washington, Philadelphia and 
New York for Baltimore. 


When the Morse Telegraph was invented, it was the first newspaper to 
use it successfully, a famous achievement being the receipt of President 
Polk’s message on the same day delivered — thereby permitting its being 
printed by THE SUN two days ahead of its rivals. 


In later days, when THE SUN had added THE EVENING SUN to its 
organization they became the first to own and operate an airplane for the 
hastening of news and picture service. 


And it was quite natural that after such a record for “firsts” that THE 
SUN should be early in availing itself of the radio—the wireless being used 
frequently by its travelling representatives. 


So—it may be that this persistent effort, covering a period of 87 years, = 
to secure and print the news has something to do with two other notable L UN AZZ 
firsts—in the heart of Maryland— WY’ 


THE SUN Is First in Circulation 


and First in Advertising 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 


2 S N Bowery Bank Bldg., New York 
L GUY S. OSBORN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY Union Trust Bldg., Chicago 


Baltimoreans Don’t Say *‘Newspaper;’’ They Say **SUNpaper’’ 


er 
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Selling Bathtubs and Plumbing in 


Philadelphia 


Imagine if you can the needs of half a million separate dwellings in one compact 
territory. 


That’s the Philadelphia situation; half a million families in half a million dwellings, 
and half of these dwellings are owned by the families that live in them. 


Think how easy it is to talk business with individual owners who don’t have to “pass the 
buck” to the landlord. 


Folks who own their homes, like to equip them with the new things that make for 
comfort and sanitation. 


There are more than 800 plumbing establishments kept busy by the needs of Philadel- 
phia’s homes and manufacturing plants. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the newspaper “nearly every- 
body” reads— 


The Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


In © 
Philadelphia 
nearly everybody reads 


TheBulletiné 


Net paid circulation for six months ending March 31, 1924 
—512,445 copies a day. 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger than 
that of any other daily or Sunday newspaper published in 
Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in the United States. 
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Crusader Vanderlip Tells His Plans to 
Reform Our Political Life 


Grim Attitude of Former Reporter, Tr 


easury Official and Banker—Bitter Toward Press and 


Washington Gives Him the ~Go-By”’—Says He is Spending Own Money Like a 
“Drunken Sailor’’—What Correspondents Are Saying of Him. 


JHAT is Frank A. Vanderlip doing 

in Washington ? 

So the newspaper men of America 
might have the facts I went to Washing- 
ton and spent some time investigating 
the plans and present organization of the 
Citizens’ Federal Research Bureau, 815 
Fifteenth street, the instrument that Van- 
derlip has set up for the stated purpose 
of exposing conditions which, in his mind, 
are violently subversive of good govern- 
ment and which, also in his mind, are 
being neglected by the newspapers. 

The one-time president of the National 
City Bank of New York has turned 
crusader and his zeal is boundless. His 
eyes snap and his jaw is set. He is 
angry and his talk is earnest, although 
quiet and not hysterical. He appears to 
be a man to keep an eye on for develop- 
ments of a major nature. 

Vanderlip is the sole director, and at 
present sole financial backer of the bureau. 
He is dead set in an attitude of hostility 
to the press and is paying a great deal 
of attention to opinions concerning the 
“hostile attitude of the press” toward 
him. The truth is that little has been 
published about his activities and plans, 
and the Washington correspondents have 
paid little. attention to his bureau. 

Vanderlip tells you that the volunteer 
crusade he has begun has already led him 
into paths of danger—his life has been 
threatened. He will tell you that Big 
Business is crying to him to halt and 
that he is feeling the stings of virtual 
ostracism from high places. But he also 
will contend that the general public, over 
the nation, is rallying to his support, giv- 
ing him a vision of a bureau working 
throughout the year for national good, 
with state subsidiaries accepting the same 
principle for intensive local reforms. And 
that organization, be it understood, is to 
be operated by newspaper men of “the 
old school”—crusaders marching under 
the banners of the ancient slogan, “The 
Truth Shall Make You Free.” 

“T am doing what newspapers of the 
country have failed to do,” he said em- 
phatically. “I am digging up unpleasant 
‘hings. I am working for honest govern- 
nent. I believe the whole country will 
9 tTocked with astonishment, when it 
inally knows the full story of Wash- 
ngton.,” 

The writer spent considerable time at 
he Citizens Federal Research Bureau, a 
room suite in the Smith building, at 
resent scantily manned. Vanderlip him- 
elf was considerate. He delayed ap- 
rarently urgent interviews to explain his 
ans in detail. Associates in the office 
ave of their time. The writer, however, 
lidn’t confine his queries to the Bureau. 
Juestions were asked Washington corre- 
pondents. 

As I write, therefore, 57 varieties of 
pinion make war in my mind. But, out 
f the flood, one personality overshadows 
Hl others; one voice outshouts the rest ; 
ne mind demands attention; one picture 


| not blurred. 


| 


By 


PHILIP SCHUYLER 


Frank A. Vanderlip, former president National City Bank, New York, and one-time news- 

paper man, plans a ‘‘political housecleaning’? with his two young lieutenants—Boyd Fisher, 

treasurer (next to Vanderlip), and John D, Pearmain, secretary, Citizens’ Federal Research 
Bureau, 


Vanderlip is seen sitting at his desk in 
the bright new private office of the Citi- 
zens’ Federal Research Bureau. Un- 
marred floor varnish attests the infancy 
of his latest enterprise. He leans back 
in his swivel chair. A lock of white hair 
falls over his furrowed forehead. He 
seems a bit tired, but passion is burning 
within. 

“T am dead honest,” he says. “I have 
not lost my head.” This incident came 
near the close of an interview crammed 
with revelations. It was coupled with 
the assertion that he was not seeking 
personal power or political office. It 
blotted out opinions expressed by Wash- 
ington correspondents, such as, “He 
won't get anywhere.” 

Vanderlip has a big order to fill, as 
outlined in the aims of the Citizens’ 
Federal Research Bureau, namely: “to 
make a scientific, independent, and im- 
partial investigation of the federal gov- 
ernment and place the findings before the 
bar of public opinion.” 

To accomplish this, the Bureau has so 
far depended largely on 40 detectives and 
“many volunteer citizens.” Eventually 
Vanderlip says the Bureau will be- 
come a “newspaper organization,” with 
a managing editor and a staff of 
trained newspaper men as investigators. 
Within a week, this organization will be 
complete, Vanderlip positively asserted, 
and the names ready for publication, 

At present, Vanderlip admitted, the 
Bureau is acting as a sort of private de- 
tective agency for the Congressional com- 
mittees. ‘When these committees are no 
longer functioning, he said, the Bureau 
will check up against men in public life, 
search out graft in government, and 
broadcast findings to 1,000 leading news- 


papers of the country. He believes the 
newspapers will be “forced to print’ the 
findings, ibecause they will constitute 
news, protected by competent legal talent 
from libel. 

In the further future, Vanderlip sees 
his Citizens’ Federal Research Bureau 
not confined to investigation of the 
honesty of the federal government, but 
with branches carried to state capitals 
performing “housecleaning campaigns” 
all over the country. 

He appears swamped with correspond- 
ence from citizens. He showed these 
piles of letters to the writer, passing some 
of them over for inspection. 

Questioned, Vanderlip admitted at first 
the flood of mail arriving at his Wash- 
ington office was made up chiefly of 
letters from professional reformers and 
educational leaders. 

“But now, even business men are com- 
ing to my support,” he declared. 

One letter the writer read was from a 
business man and echoed the Vanderlip 
sentiment: “Sound business can only 
follow sound government.” 

“Some day we may campaign for na- 
tional citizen membership, charging a 
nominal fee,” he said. “I don’t know how 
much it will cost to carry on these in- 
vestigations continually. ° Now we are 
spending money like drunken sailors.” 
He named a figure in seven numbers, but 
asked confidence. “I know for certain we 
will not stop for lack of funds. I am 
solvent,” he added significantly. 

“The work has been easy, because the 
3ureau is proving a reservoir into which 
information seems to flow naturally from 
all parts of the country. 

“It has and will continue to unearth 
what has been done in the Department of 


Justice and will ultimately go into other 
departments, 

“The Internal Revenue Bureau of ‘the 
Treasury will be one. The Veterans’ 
Bureau will be an extremely rich field, 
The Alien Property Custodian will be 
another. 

“I had to get started in a hurry,” Van- 
derlip explained. ‘The government was 
appointing helpless investigating commit- 
tees. 

“With paralysis in the Department of 
Justice, how far could they go? Not 
very far. This was especially true of 
Senator Wheeler’s committee. 

“Senator Wheeler and I are personal 
friends. His work has been perfectly 
fine. I don’t want to blanket Wheeler, 
but it is truth to state his committee was 
handicapped by lack of funds. 

“I happen to have money. I happen 
to believe sound business can only follow 
sound government. 

“I became and am now the servant of 
the committee.” Vanderlip was phrasing 
his explanatory sentences carefully. He 
insisted he didn’t wish to be considered 
“cocky.” : 

“Wheeler turns over to me letters and 
leads for investigation. The Citizens’ 
Federal Research bureau has had as many 
as 40 paid investigators in the field run- 
ning down these tips. Information has 
come into this .office from all parts of 
the country, We employ lawyers. We 
have investigated the volunteer investi- 
gators. 

“We have supplied nearly all the 
Wheeler witnesses and have worked up 
nearly all the cases. 

“Did you bring Miss Roxie Stinson, 
the star witness to Washington?” Van- 
derlip was asked. 

“No,” he admitted, 

He was pressed to disclose names of 
some of the witnesses which have ap- 
peared before the. Daugherty investigat- 
ing committee and for whose appearance 
his Research Bureau was directly re- 
sponsible, but. declined. 

“I don’t want to take any credit away 
from Wheeler,” he insisted. He con- 
tinued then to tell how the witnesses were 
rounded up. 

“Since we have so far been working 
on ready-made leads, we have relied al- 
most entirely on detectives. 

“T believed from the first, the Depart- 
ment of Justice under Attorney General 
Daugherty was the chief seat of mal- 
administration. I considered its secret 
service force was being used to obstruct 
the work of the Congressional investigat- 
ing committees. Therefore, I engaged 
William J, Flynn, Burns’ predecessor, . 
with a staff of skilled operatives, to carry 
on inquiries. 

“But the tendency of the Bureau is to 
get away from the use of detectives,” 
Vanderlip continued. “We realize the 
Congressional investigations must come 
to an end, but we realize corruption is apt 
to continue, 

“We mean eventually to depend chiefly 


on trained newspaper men, who can dig 
up leads, as well as run them down. I 
want to get the best newspaper men I 
can, newspaper men of the old-school, 
unafraid and capable of carrying on in- 
vestigations. 

“One will act as managing editor and 
at least six will be reporters of excellent 
training. I have a man in New York 
now conferring with the newspaper man 
I would like to have as my managing 
editor. 

“I want this managing editor to co- 
ordinate the work of the staff, to sit on 
assignments and build up cases, which 
will pass the inspection of lawyers. 

“Francis J. Heney, prominent lawyer 
of San Francisco, is on his way now to 
confer with me.” 

Other lawyers in the employ of Van- 
derlip, Eptror & PusiisHER learned are 
Jerry Mathews and L..R. Gladis, of 
Washington, both national figures. Be- 
fore engaging in law practice, Mathews 
was Washington correspondent for the 
Indianapolis News and then for the New 
York Sun. Gladis was formerly in the 
Interior Department, where he was said 
to have been responsible for the undoing 
of Ballinger. 

Vanderlip’s criticism of Washington 
correspondents goes ‘back to what he 
calls the “evolution of newspapers.” 

“Newspapers are now largely purveyors 
of merchandise,” he declared. “Naturally 
the business office. has influence over news 
and editorial policy. Publishers couldn’t 
make large newspapers except through 
the aid of advertising, but when they do 
make ‘large newspapers, the old function 
of digging up unpleasant things is cut 
off, 

“We have seen a great change in the 
newspaper world since the days when 
l was a reporter on the Chicago Tribune. 
In those days, in the ’90’s, newspapers 
regarded it a proper function to search 
for news. 

“Since then newspapers have in many 
ways improved; they are larger, as I 
said before, they cover the news of the 
world better but generally they have 
abandoned that function of investigation. 

“That is particularly true in Washing- 
ton. And there is special reason for it. 
During the war, Washington developed 
publicity bureaus in all the departments. 
These handed out ‘flimsies’ of what they 
wanted said was going on. 


“The correspondents still take these 
publicity tissues. If they go off investi- 
gating, their newspapers don’t like it 


and they are ostracised in Washington. 
Naturally then, they don’t go in for it 
if their employers don’t care for it. 

“Then a great many correspondents 
have two employers—their newspaper, 
which does not pay them any too well, 
and a government official who helps along 
their incomes. 

“Finally, some of the well-paid corre- 
spondents like the social life. They are 
‘wined and dined’ as the expression goes, 
by the leading politicians. If they turned 
real investigating newspaper men their 
hosts wouldn't like it. 

“Thus, the correspondent is content to 
take the handouts; he is a very high- 
grade messenger. They no longer sit at 
the table with the heads of government 
in conference as they used to, when I[ 
was assistant Secretary of the Treasury.” 

“But your plan, Mr. Vanderlip, to 
supply newspapers with the findings of 
the Bureau’s investigations after the com- 
mittees cease to function—isn’t it, too, 
part of the hand-out system you are 
fighting?” the writer queried. 

“Ves,” he admitted. ‘“But,’ he added 
firmly, “It will not be corrupt. 

“We are wvsing the weapons of the 
enemy, It is necessary. As in the war, 
one must fight might with might.” 


He was next asked what he meant by 
the expression that the newspapers will 
be “forced to print the findings of the 
Bureau.” 

“We will send out mimeographed re- 
ports to at least 1,000 newspapers,” he 
explained. - “They will be good news 
stories, truthful, and free from libel. 
Surely one of the thousand will ‘break’ 
our stories, and, in fear of being ‘scooped,’ 
the majority will follow.” 


“Do you intend to start a newspaper ?” 
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SENT On” 

Vanderlip insisted he did not intend 
either to buy or establish a newspaper. 

Then, too, it was explained, Vanderlip 
does not intend to depend entirely on 
newspapers to spread his information to 
the public. The Citizens’ Federal Re- 
search Bureau plans to issue pamphlets 
containing the results of investigations. 

Before concluding, Vanderlip recalled 
an incident of his own newspaper days. 
When he was financial editor of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, the late Charles T. Yerkes 
was president of all the street railways 
and gas companies ‘of .Chicago. The 
corporations did not furnish much news, 
so Vanderlip decided to “investigate the 
corporations.” He bought stock and 
went to meetings as a stockholder, and, 
in that way, speakers not. knowing a re- 


newspaper man now in Vanderlip em- 
ploy. He has been associated with Van- 
derlip for a month. 

Mitchell said his newspaper experience 
went back to when he was 14 and “owned 
and edited” the Graham (N. C.) Tribune. 
He is now past middle age. In 1897 he 
was’ Washington correspondent for a 
string of North Carolina newspapers. 

During the McKinley and Roosevelt 
days, he was with the Associated Press 
a number of years in Washington. He 
left Washington to edit the Helena 
(Mont.) Independent. 

Returning east he became a reporter 
and political writer on the New York 
Herald, and later continued newspaper 
work with the New York World. He 
was representing Hearst in 1914, when 
the United States Marines took Vera 


SONGS OF THE CRAFT 


(Copyright, 1924, by Ep1itor & PusBiisHER) 


By Henry Edward Warner 


WHAT’S NEWS ? 


“What's news?” 


The pink-haired City Ed 


Glanced up and made reply: “Well, Son, 
When everything is said and done 

News doesn’t happen every day—- 

That makes it news; in brief, I’d say 
That news is something that’s occurred 
Unusually, as when a bird 

Picks up an elephant and flies 

Away with him; that’s news—get wise!” 
The cub reporter scratched his head 
And cleared his throat, and smiled, and said: 
“T see; I understand—I see! 

“You've made it very clear to me.” 
Then hied him forth, shy to enthuse 
But full resolved to get some news. 


The day wore on; the clock ticked through 
Its regular way till half-past two, 

Then three, then four, then five, then they 
Who toiled cleared all their junk away 
And grafting passes for the show, 

Put on their hats and coats to go. 

And at that moment, through the door 
Came one disheveled, weary, sore, 
Unhappy and discouraged dub— 

None other than the Hopeful Cub! 

His brow was furrowed, and his cheeks 


Were sunken! 


He approaches! 


speaks! 


“T fear,” he says, “I bring distress! 


There is no news! 


Go stop the press! 


Things are in a most awful way! 
The paper can’t come out today!” 
They helped him to a chair, poor boy, 


So recently so filled with joy, 

So fat with hope, ambition—Oh! 

It was a shame to see him so! 

“What’s wrong?” inquired the City Ed; 
He feebly lifted up his head: 

“T’ve spent my whole day at the Zoo 
Following the tip I got from you; 

I’ve watched the elephant all day, 

But not a bird came by that way!” 


porter was present, furnished some very 
sensational news. 

“Yerkes used to say I was the worst 
enemy he had in the world,” Vanderlip 
remembered. 

In the nine room suite to which Van- 
derlip has moved the Bureau from a 
3-room office he formerly occupied in the 
same building, the small visible staff 
loses itself. The offices, it is explained, 
form a clearing house for _ reports 
of detectives and investigators in the 
field. i 

Vanderlip occupies one room; F. W. 
Doying, who called himself simply a 
“member of the staff’ and Boyd Fisher, 
treasurer, share another room. John D. 
Pearmain, secretary, also has his private 
office, as has Roscoe C. Mitchell, the only 


Cruz, and subsequently covered the 
A.B. C. conference. He resigned and 
became Washington correspondent for the 
Public Ledger. He has also been on the 
editorial staff of Nations Business. 


From the steam bath of “Crusader” 
Vanderlip’s conversation, the writer step- 
ped into the reaction of the cold, reason- 
mg atmosphere of seasoned newspaper 
men. 

A prominent Washington editor, was 
called on immediately following the Van- 
derlip interview. He didn’t wish his 
name “pitted against the former banker’s 
investigating enterprise without first 
making a closér personal study of what 
Vanderlip has in, mind” than he has yet 
had opportunity. 

“Vanderlip may succeed in uncovering 


graft in government, but how far will his 
findings sink into the public mind?” he 
questioned. 

“The public seems only capable of 
grasping elemental facts—such as a suit- 
case containing $100,000 bills. Can they 
be made to see more subtle dishonesties ? 

“T have and am still trying to make 
the public see a land steal far greater 
than Teapot Dome, which is taking place 
right now under our very noses—the 
Boulder Dam, Colorado River steal. It 
is a steal running into billions of dollars 
but it excites no great popular interest. 
It is rarely even printed in the East. 

“Why should newspapers be dragged 
in and blamed because graft has not been 
brought to light before? It is like drag- 
ging in an innocent bystander. It seems 
to me the duty of the press is to print 
the news as it develops, and we. have 
certainly been fulfilling that duty. 

“Tt seems to me,” he remarked, “as 
if newspapers are acting now just as 
they did back at the time of the Ballinger 
episode and the looting of Alaska. 

“T would like to ask Vanderlip about 
some investigations the carried on while 
on the Chicago Tribune.” 

The Yerkes incident was related. 

“Well,” reasoned the editor, “did it 
accomplish a great deal? As I under- 
stand it Yerkes merely transferred his 
operations to the London. underground 
railways and another crowd came into 
Chicago and continued in much the same 
evil.. I don’t think Chicago is entirely 
satisfied yet. with her street railways.” 

What do the Washington correspon- 
dents think of the Vanderlip indictment? 
He has bitterly antagonized them with his 
sarcasm, “glorified messengers,” and in- 
sinuations as to their honesty. 

I talked with them about the so-called 
handout system. This they admitted was 
sometimes abused, but it was generally 
agreed that the use of what Vanderlip 
described as “publicity tissues” developed 
news rather than suppressed it. The 
handouts often furnished tips that were 
run down. 

“Of course,’ said one correspondent, 
“the big mischief in Washington is down- 
town in the department buildings. There, 
press agents do abound. The chief offend- 
er is the State Department. There one 
must see the press agent, Wilson, by 
name. If one attempts to go farther, he 
is invariably referred back to him. 

“The correspondents hold conferences 
daily with either the Secretary or Under- 
Secretary of State, and herein lies the 
worst trouble existing in ‘Washington— 
wonderful stories are told. ‘in confidence.’ 

“One very frequently runs down a 
good story only eventually to have it 
sewed up by one of these ‘confidential 
conferences’ with high ‘government 
officials.” } 

They hesitate to believe Vanderlip is 
not seeking personal political power. 
Their candid picture of him is of a news- 
paper man who succeeded brilliantly in 
Chicago and who stepped from financial 
editor of the Chicago Tribune to As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, from 
which it was easy progress to a poweriul 
banking position in New York. They 
cannot understand this “sudden reform 
bent.” Many question his motives or his 
judgment. 

Emphatic denial was made to Vander- 
lip’s assertion that “many correspondents 
served two employers,” insinuating 2 
form of bribery. Many work for two 
employers—that is, two newspapers, but 
they do not become government press 
agents and still retain their newspaper 
connections, the writer was told.. 

Vanderlip’s remarks regarding corre- 
spondents and Washington society was 
laughed away. 1 

One correspondent considered Vander- 
lip’s position in this way: 

“He says, ‘sound business can only 
follow sound government’; may not the 
reverse be true: sound government can 
only follow sound business? 


“Government is always open for attack 


and is continually being made the subject — 


of reformers. 


“Tt seems to me Vanderlip might better 
have spent his money and energy towar 
reforming big business which works be- 
hind closed doors. Then sound govern- 
ment might follow.” + 1 
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DAWES REPORT OPENS NEW PRESS CABLE FRA 


Record File of 39,727 Words Brought on Three Lines Direct From Paris to New York Through 
Co-operation of A. P., U. P. and I. N. S.—Buenos Aires Gets Report in Record Time 


EWS transmission history was 

written April 8, when the full text 
of the Dawes report was brought by 
cable direct from Paris to New York. 

Western Union Telegraph Company, 
working in co-operation with Associated 
Press, International News Service, and 
United Press, was responsible for the 
remarkable feat. : 

To Newcomb Carlton, Western Union 
president, goes full credit for making the 
enterprise possible. He gave his personal 
attention to the undertaking. Arrange- 
ments in New York were in the hands of 
Milton Garges, chief of the traffic depart- 
ment, Associated Press. 

All speed records were broken. The 
report, consisting of 39,727 words was 
carried under the Atlantic to New York 
in 8 hours time. Four cables were 
brought into the A. P. office to speed 
delivery so that the full report might be 
available for publication in the United 
States, simultaneously more with its pre- 
sentation to the Reparation Commission. 

It marked the first time in history an 
ocean cable was operated directly into a 
newspaper or news association office. 
Western Union officials declared the re- 
port was the longest individual message 
ever sent by any means of wire com- 
munication, either cable or domestic. At 
the regular rate for press matter from 
Paris to New York ot 10 cents a word, 
cost of the message would total more 
than $4,000. 

Check up of the operation shows that 
one cable was working almost continuous- 
ly from 11 A. M., to 4 P. M., New York 
time, and continuously from 4 P. M., to 
9:45 P. M., Monday; that a’second was 
working continuously from 4 P. M., to 
9:45 P. M., and that a third was working 
intermittently from 4 P. M. to 9:45 
P. M. 

* This gives an average speed of 2,700 
words per hour for cable. The usual 
speed is 1,200 words per hour. 

Filed at the Western Union office, 
Paris, the report was carried to London, 
where it went through a mechanical relay 
to New York. Copies were taken off at 
London. 

Using 4 cables, United Press relayed 
the report from New York to La Prenza, 
Buenos Aires, in 14 hours. Release was 
flashed from Paris at 5.45 A. M. (Buenos 
Aires time) Tuesday. Thirty-five minutes 
later La Prenza was on the street giving 
the full text. The South American news- 
paper claims it was first in the world to 
print the full report. 

The story of the feat goes back to the 
early part of February, when it was 
suggested at a meeting of the Board of 

irectors of the Associated Press, that 
the A. P. arrange to handle long reports 
in order to prevent clogging of cables by 
repetition. It was tried out first on an 
address made by Premier MacDonald in 
London, Feb. 12. At this time, cables 
were not brought into the A. P. office. 

Associated Press newspapers which 
took the full report were the New York 
Times, New York Tribune, New York 
World, Philadelphia Public Ledger, St. 
pts Globe-Democrat and Washington 

ost. 

Telegraph officials were jubilant over 
the success of their attempt with the 
new method and said the achievement was 
without a parallel in the annals of ocean 
cable telegraphy. 

Until recent years, such a voluminous 
communication filed at Paris could only 
reach New York City by a most circuit- 
ous route. Paris, for example, would 
transmit the entire message to London. 
London, in turn, would retransmit it to 
Valentia, Ireland, from thence to Hearts 
Content, Newfoundland. Here again it 
would be relayed to North Sydney, N. S., 
retransmitted afresh from North Sydney 

_to New York and eventually retrans- 
_mitted from the cable office in New 
| York to the offices of the Associated 


| 


| 


Press in Madison avenue over private 
telegraph wires. This operation would 
involve a complete transmission of the 
entire message at all of the intermediate 
points affected. 

With the adoption of the regenerating 
repeaters, however, now used exclusively 
by the Western Union Cable Company, 
the necessity for these several handlings 


at the intermediate stations no longer 
exists. By the installation of thjs re- 
peater Paris can 
now establish in- 


stantaneous contact 
with New York at 
all times and send 
cable messages di- 
rect to this coun- 
try, thereby elim- 


and translated them into English, tran- 
scribing them on a typewriter as they 
were received. The typewriter was 
equipped with wax stencils from which 
many copies of the messages were made. 

Three cables were used in transmission 
and a fourth was in readiness in case it 
was needed. The method was to break 


the message into 3 sections, the sending 
of each of which was begun and carried 
on simultaneously. 


Twenty-seven hundred words an hour tumbled off the cables into the Overland siphon 


recorder as the Dawes report was rushed from Paris to New York over three lines. 


The 


wavy line that the recorder writes as its shorthand on the tape is shown in the small 
photograph inset at the top. 


inating the vexatious delays that accrued 
under the old method of operation. 

This remarkable invention is further 
enhanced by what is khown as the 
“Overland Recorder System” of ‘operat- 
ing, another basic improvement over 
cable apparatus of other days. While the 
regenerating repeater enables Paris to 
establish and maintain instantaneous con- 
tact with New York, the overland re- 
corder makes it possible to further extend 
the sphere of direct communication to in- 
clude any city in the United States and 
made it possible for Paris to send direct 
to the offices of the Associated Press as 
was illustrated in this instance. 

Except for test messages sent last 
Saturday to satisfy the experts that they 
could transmit. the Dawes report direct to 
the office of the Associated Press it had 
never been used before in the way it was 
employed this week. 

The amount of labor and time saved 
by the new process is recognizable from 
the company’s description of the route the 
message would have taken under the old 
condition. 

The new system gives the necessary 
power and there was no trouble in getting 
the signals. The signals were caught on 
a_ siphon recorder at the receiving end. 
They came in as a zigzag blue line with 
the dots on one side of a neutral line 
and the dashes on the other recorder on a 
narrow band of paper which unwound at 
the rate of 3 yards a minute. 

An operator sat by the recording tape 
and as it unwound read the cable signals 


The regenerating cable repeaters and 
the overland siphon recorder apparatus 
which made this performance possible 
were developed by the engineers of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company and 
are considered two of the most progres- 
sive steps in the history of submarine 
telegraphy made during the past 60 
years. 


COAST MEN PROTEST 
A. B. C. BULK RULE 


Pacific Northwest Circulation Managers 
Put Question Up to I. C. M. A.— 
Contests Fail to Meet 
General Favor 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PuRLIsHER) 


PorTLAND, Ore., April 10.—A_ protest 
against the ruling of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations on bulk sales was voiced by 
the Pacific Northwest Circulation Man- 
agers’ Association convened in Portland 
for its first regular meeting, Wednesday 
and Thursday, April 9 and 10. 

A committee was appointed to draft 
resolutions for ratification by the Inter 
national Circulation Managers’ Associa- 
tion convention at Louisville in June, 
after which a joint resolution embodying 
this protest will be presented to the A. B. 
C. Another committee was appointed to 
draft resolutions on transporation matters 


which will also be presented to the inter- 
national convention for ratification. 

Membership in the A. B. C. is worth 
what it costs for a paper of 2,500 circu- 
lation, according to J. M. Dunning of the 
Pendleton (Ore.) East Oregonian. The 
majority favored this conclusion, though 
some adverse opinion was expressed. 

The value of circulation contests was 
a subject which awakened spirited dis- 
cussion following the reading of a paper 
by E. G. Adams of the Portland Telegram 
in which the statement was made that all 
such contests pay. The majority of 
members present, however, expressed an 
opposite opinion. 

Ellis B. Hall of the Centralia (Wash.) 
Chronicle discussed the benefits to be 
derived by smaller papers from join- 


ing the Pacific Northwest Circulators’ 
group. 
“How I Keep My — Subscription 


Records” was the subject of a talk by W. 
R. Woodward of the Everett (Wash.) 
Herald, which was followed by a dis- 
cussion of the yalue of premiums as 
business builders by M. E. Clark of the 
Yakima (Wash.) Republic. Other 
speakers and their subjects were: E. P. 
Hopwood, Portland (Ore.) Oregonian, 
“Public Stage Transportation Service” ; 
FE, IM. Regan, Albany (Ore.) Herald. 
“Country Newspapers Should Collect All 
Subscriptions in Advance.” 

Among speakers at the Thursday 
sessions were: W. H. Brooks, Astoria 
(Ore.) Astorian; F. L. Garrison, Seattle 
Post Intelligencer; H. F. Gates, Van- 
couver (B. C.) Sun; H. B. Davies, Boise 
(Idaho) Capitol News; D. H. Smith, 
Portland (Ore.) Journal; G. L. Hurd. 
Corvallis (Ore.) Gazette-Times: and 
W. H. Henderson, Salem (Ore.) States- 
man. 

The Pacific Northwest Circulation 
Managers’ Association now has 36 
members representing newspapers in Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho, and British Co- 
lumbia, virtually all of whom attended 
the meeting. 


Reduced Fares for A. N. P. A. 


With the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association convention less than 
15 days .away, efforts are being made to 
insure attendance of at least 250 out-of- 
town delegates in order that reduced 
railroad fares will be allowed, 

The “certificate plan” as followed in 
former years will be in force at the 
coming convention. It provides that half- 
fare for the return trip over the same 
route as that of the trip to New York 
will be granted members and dependent 
members of their families, if at least 250 
certificates, procured from local ticket 
agents at the time tickets to New York 
are purchased, are turned in for valida- 
tion at convention headquarters. 


Hoe Buys Hall Plant 


R. Hoe & Co., printing press builders, 
have purchased the entire plant of the 
Hall Printing Press Company, Dunnellen, 
N. J., and are planning extensions and 
improvements to the plant which’ will 
greatly increase, capacity. The purchase 
included 16 acres of land, and was made 
to care for the rapidly growing volume 
of business, officials announced. It is the 
intention of the company to continue man 
ufacture of the Hall lines of direct-litho 
graphic and offset printing machinery. 


Vanderbilt Cuts Price 


San Francisco Illustrated Daily Herald 
published by Cornelius Vanderbilt, 23 
has gone back to its original price of one 
cent after two months at two cents. The 
reduction closely followed a similar cut 
on his Los Angeles Illustrated Daily 
News announced recently, 
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PRINTERS’ WAGES UP 
IN NEW YORK 


Thirty-Month Contract Provides $3 to 
$5 Increase During Life—Lunch- 
Time No Longer Included 
In Work-Day 


Newspaper publishers in New York 
this week settled down under a thirty- 
month contract with the Typographical 
Union, signed April 9, setting wages from 
$3 to $5 per week higher than those of 
the past year, Typographical Union No. 
6 having accepted the terms noted in 
Epiror & PuBLisHER of April 5. Wages 
are retroactive to January 1, 1924, and 
the working day has been changed from 
one of eight hours, including a half-hour 
for luncheon, to 714 hours, excluding the 
luncheon period. Overtime, also retro- 
active to January 1, is computed at the 
new rate of pay and on the shorter work- 
day. 

Wages now effective are $58, day, for 
45-hour week; $61, night, 45-hour week; 
$64, third shift, 42-hour week. Brook- 
lyn papers pay $58, day, 45 hours; Satur- 
day night, $10.16 for 6% hours; double- 
header premium, $2.55 instead of $2.25. 

These wages are to be increased $1 on 
July 1 and an additional $1 on January 
1, 1925, until July 1, 1926. 

Twenty-five changes have been made in 
various clauses of the contract, mostly of 
minor character. 

A new section permits the termination 
of the agreement by the I. T. U. if a 
mailers’ strike is sanctioned by the I. T. 
U. The section governing the reproduc- 
tion of advertising matter which is also 
new, as as follows: 

Section 33. All type matter in local 
advertisements, when matrices, cuts, type 
matter or plates are furnished the office 
instead of copy, shall be reset as nearly 
like the original as possible within four 
working days of publication. A local ad- 
vertisement is construed to be: 

(a) The advertisement of any concern, 
firm or corporation distinctively a New 
York concern, where such advertising is 
not identical with and a part of a gen- 
eral advertising campaign; 

(b) The advertising of any New York 
retail concern, firm or corporation (except 
a factory branch store) selling more than 
one sort of merchandise direct to the con- 
sumer. All advertising not answering 
this description shall be deemed out-of- 
town advertising and need not be reset. 

(c) Type-matter in local advertise- 
ments as determined above when repro- 
duced by the photo-engravers’ process 
must be reset. Provided, it shall not be 
necessary to reset hand-lettered portions 
of such advertisements, or rotogravure 
advertisements. 

(d) Financial offerings of securities 
advertising, other than local issues, shall 
not be reset. 


CONCENTRATES ON A. M. FIELD 


R. G. Watson Discontinues Houston 
(Tex.) Evening Post Started in 1922 


Roy G. Watson, president and pub- 
lisher of the Houston (Tex.) Post, has 
discontinued publication of the Evening 
Post, merging it with his morning news- 
paper. 

Reason for the step was given in an 
editorial announcement, which read: 

“The Post feels that public interest will 
be served. best by the greater develop- 
ment of the Morning Post through con- 
centration of the entire organization on 
the various editions of the regular Hous- 
ton Post. 

The Evening Post was established May 
8. 1922. The Post, as a morning news- 
paper, was founded in 1886. 


Puckette Joins N. Y. Times , 


Charles’ McD. Puckette, formerly 
managing editor of the New York Eve- 
ning Post, has gone to the New York 
Times as an assistant to Louis Wiley, 
business. manager. He was managing 
editor of the Evening Post- from January, 
1918, to February, 1924. 
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ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK 


Drawn for Epitor & PuBLISHER 


By CHARLES HENRY SYKES 


Master Craftsman of Public Ledger Smiles When He Hits His Foes Hardest 


YWKNOW 


WHAT TIME IT'S 
GETTIN’ TO BE 


F course they call him “Bill” in the 

office and on the links, but he was 
Charles Henry Sykes to his ‘parents in 
Athens, Ala, 
where he was 
born Noy. 12, 
1882. There also 
he committed the 
usual crimes 
against art and 
the family furni- 
ture, libels against 
teachers and 
friends and broke 
into politics with 
a lampblack  il- 
lustration for a 
Cleveland torch- 
light parade in 
1892. Two years 
at Drexel Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, were followed by a 
job in the art department the Philadel- 
phia North American, which he quit for 
the glory of being cartoonist of the 
Williamsport (Pa.) News. 

When the News was sold two years 
later, Sykes took the vacation as a gift 
from Heaven and returned South with 
his bride and their month-old son and 


Cuartes H. Syxes 


after a well-appreciated Dixie rest, found 
a cartooning berth of the Nashville Ban- 
ner, “when politics was politics, suh.” 

Three years later ill health took him 
back to Philadelphia and the Public 
Ledger, transferring to his present place 
with the. Evening Public Ledger shortly 
after Mr. Curtis established that paper in 
1914. His cartoons now appear also in 
Mr. Curtis’ New York Evening Post and 
are syndicated. This, witha weekly edi- 
torial cartoon in Life, sometimes threatens 
to cut in on golf, but night work with 
the drawing board has so far kept the 
days free for the game. 

Mr. Sykes’ work, usually in crayon 
(save that for life, which is in tone or 
occasionally pen and ink) strives chiefly 
for summing up the foremost news of 
the day, and, although a friendly critic 
has remarked that it is “sometimes neces- 
sarily brutal,” seeks to strike as hard 
as possible above the belt, without malice, 
and wherever possible, with a broad, 
friendly grin. He is tall, thin, and red- 
boys and a God, and still has hopes that 
he may someday effect the production of 
really satisfactory cartoons, though in 
melancholy moments he frankly admits 
that that, like his golf game, is a matter 


THE ZERO HOUR 


of opinion and conjecture which Time 
alone can decide. 


Richards Will Stick to Writing 


United States Lawn Tennis Associa- 
iton’s ban on tennis players writing for 
newspapers, doesn’t bother Vincent Rich- 
ards, recently victorious in the national 
indoor tennis championships. Richards 
says he will follow William Tilden and 
pick pen instead of racquet if it comes to 
a show-down. He is under contract to 
write tennis articles for newspapers, and 
says his writing activity is “purely inci- 
dental and quite natural.” He received 
his training as a sports reporter on the 
Yonkers (N. Y.) Statesman. 


Flirting With Contempt 


Condemned by a French court to pub- 
lish a judgment given against them, the 
Paris Action Francaise complied by 
printing the long finding of the court on 
the front page, without a single para- 
graph break in it, thrown at the reader 
in one ugly slab of type. It was prac- 
tically unreadable owing to its dreary 
appearance. 
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THE RIGHT WAY TO USE NEWSPAPER SPACE 


First of Revealing Series Authorized by Bureau of Advertising, A. N. P. A.—“Three Times a Week”’ 
Policy Discussed—A Contribution to the Science of Successful Trade Publicity 


A Word in Advance 


Every medium of advertising has its 
place in merchandising, but no medium, 
however good, insures the advertiser 
against disappointment or failure. 

Much may depend upon the medium 
itself, but much also depends upon how 
it is used. 

The medium of newspaper advertising 
has the approval of advertisers — local 
and national—because it is peculiarly 
adaptable to modern requirements in 
merchandising. The bulk of all advertis- 
ing goes to newspapers. 

What, then, is the best way to use 
this useful medium? 

The Bureau of Advertising is endeay- 
ering to answer this question with facts, 
and to stimulate further study of the 
problem. 

That is the reason for this series. 

It may serve as a guide for new ad- 
vertisers and may help even those of 
experience to make their advertising 
appropriations return better service. 


NEWSPAPER advertising is primarily 
consumer advertising. Its chief ob- 
ject is to influence retail buying. 

Because of its power as a “consumer 
medium,” the newspaper is also effective 
as a “dealer medium.” Dealers will sell 
goods backed by advertising which makes 
customers. 

Therefore, an advertiser who uses 
newspaper space intelligently and ade- 
quately, fixes his attention on his final 
goal—the ultimate purchaser. 

Such an advertiser can look with con- 
fidence right through the dealer’s store, 


OS 


Just try it! 


Once you try this 
delicious Chicken a 
la King you’ll want 
it often. 

It’s so easy to pre- 
pare and it’s the 
most economical 
way you may enjoy 
chicken. 


Your grocer has it. 


COLLEGE INN 


CHICKEN ALA KING 


From the famous College Inn Kitchens 
of Hotel Sherman, Chicago 


SUOUAAUINNUDOONGEENUCHOUCUAUEUAOEUAUEUOELUOL Fs 


Three-inch ‘‘reminder-space’’ for College 
Inn Chicken a la King, running with 
sixteen-inch copy, has had.a part in the 
steady increase in sale of that product. 
(Taken from proof.) 


PRUOUECCOGOUUEE REGO URGE DE OHOQGEGEOGODEOG20NGUOCUOUCUOLONORONOCODSSOONONEOOGNONURaS 


knowing that newspaper advertising, 
properly handled, insures support for his 
product from the merchant who passes it 
over the counter. 


REAL DEALER SUPPORT 


Emphasis is laid upon the suggestion 
that a newspaper campaign must be an 


|adequate campaign—a bona fide consumer 


campaign—to enlist successfully the in- 
terest of the storekeeper. 

Some national advertising—in news- 
papers as well as in other mediums—is 
done purely for the purpose of “influenc- 
jing the dealer.” It succeeds in this mis- 
|sion only insofar as the advertiser is’ able 


)P!ToR & PUBLISHER herewith presents, through the courtesy of The 


Advertising 
first of a series 


space buyers as 


a means of promoting successful trade publicity. 


Bureau, American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, the 


of cogent and authoritative articles addressed to newspaper 


This im- 


portant contribution, valuable to everyone concerned in advertising, is also 


being published in pamphlet form by the Bureau. 


to impress the retailer with its consumer 
value. Inadequate consumer campaigns 
are frequently ‘‘merchandised to the re- 
tail trade” at great expense for the mer- 
chandising. 

“I have $50,000 for advertising and 
$75,000 for dealer helps, portfolios, elec- 
tros and the like,” says an advertiser. 

The same effort and money thus spent, 
merely to make the dealer believe that a 
campaign is adequate, might better be 
invested in a schedule of copy that would 
really make customers. Such a cam- 
paign will automatically “deliver the 
dealer.” You can “merchandise” a cam- 
paign like this to the trade at a minimum 
of expense, chiefly because you will be 
able to deal in facts, rather than fancies. 

Therefore, in considering the “ideal 
campaign” in newspapers, we shall take it 
for granted that the advertiser’s purpose 
is to “get the retailer by reaching the 
consumer.” 


READING AND BuyING 


Many details enter into the making of 
such a campaign. But the successful ad- 
vertiser would probably offer this advice 
as fundamental: 

“Cover your markets — persistently — 
and advertise frequently while you. are 
advertising.” 

It is assumed that most newspaper ad- 
vertisers are interested in covering good 
markets and avoiding unproductive ones. 
“Selective, intensive cultivation” is the 
essence of newspaper advertising value. 

Why cover these markets persistently? 

Because people buy every day. 

Why advertise frequently? 

Because people read newspapers every 
day. e 

The daily buying habit becomes sig- 
nificant when it is remembered that nearly 
$2,000,000 is spent each day by adver- 
tisers to interest newspaper readers in 
buying merchandise. 

The daily reading habit is best em- 
phasized by the fact that 31,453,683 
copies of English language newspapers 
are sold each weekday, and 21,463,289 
on Sunday. 

Is. there any national habit so uni- 
versally observed, so consistently followed 
as this daily practice of looking for the 
day’s. news—in the papers? 

A.name unknown yesterday becomes a 
household .word. in a day—through. the 
newspapers, 

An event furnishes a topic of conversa- 
tion over night—from coast to coast— 
through the newspapers. 


THE APPROPRIATION 


“Still,” says an advertiser, “you may 
talk about what we should do, but we are 
limited absolutely by our appropriation 
to what we may do.” 

Very true. But consider for a mo- 
ment why you make a newspaper ap- 
propriation and what you do with it 
after you make it. 

Take the position of the average ad- 
vertiser whose product is sold throughout 
the year, or at least during certain selling 
seasons. 

This advertiser makes a newspaper ap- 
propriation to ‘cover markets known be-' 
forehahd ‘to represent ‘profitable oppor- 
tunities. He wants to build a volute of 
business in those markets rather than to 
make a féw scattered sales. He hopes to 
enter evety possible channel of sale. 


THE EIGHTH ART 


Hereafter, the Paris Salon 
will include an exhibition of 
cooking as one of the fine 
arts. 


It will be called the “Eighth 
Art”, although it certainly 
ranks first in importance, 


For upon the delightful art 
of cooking all the others to 
some degree depend. 


At CHILDS this art reaches 
its culmination in the trio of 
delectable griddle products— 


Wheat, buckwheat and 
cornmeal cakes, served 
with delicious butter 
and syrup. 


The Childs Company, which operates over 
one hundred restaurants in thirty cities, 
uses four and five inch copy two and 
three times a week in the larger centers. 
Easy-to-read, set in Cheltenham light face, 
the familiar script signature in bold face, 
together with due regard to white space, 
it is a good example of sale-making and 
good-will-building copy. 


What is it worth to him to reach all 
who read with the prospect of influencing 
all who buy? 

His newspaper appropriation for each 
market should logically be reckoned. on 
the volume of business there. But in 
making such an estimate he must bear in 
mind the very reasonable cost of using 
adequately the one medium through which 
he can hope to reach this prospective 
business. 

Newspaper space is the cheapest of all 
advertising space, actually and potentially. 
But the cost of a newspaper campaign 
must. be considered in relationship to the 
large results expected of it. 

An appropriation that is adequate to 
the task, market by market, is the only 
safe newspaper appropriation. 


FREQUENCY REASONABLE 


It may be asserted, however, that even 
a liberal appropriation will not always 
permit a schedule of long duration and 
frequent insertions. 

This objection is invariably based upon 
the assumption that a newspaper adver- 
tisement must be big to be effective. 

It would be idle to advocate small copy 
in preference to big copy or for any rea- 
son other that that of economy imposed 
by necessity. A full page a day would 
naturally be the ideal schedule, but no 
national advertiser so far has been able 
to afford it. 


But how close can advertisers get 
daily or every-other-day schedules? 

Once again let us consider the com- 
mon sense behind the policy of frequent 
newspaper advertising—the ordinary wis- 
dom from which sprang the present day 
study of newspaper copy. 

A favorite criticism of newspaper ad- 
vertising is its short life. But’ a com- 
pensating factor is its extremely active 
life. 

Nothing is approached with keener in- 
terest during the day than the new news- 
paper of that day. This eagerness for the 
news establishes for the advertiser a 
daily point of contact with the ‘millions 
who read. 

Is there a better opportunity for the 
advertiser than this one which ‘perimts 
the bringing of a sales message: to the 
consuming public in an eager and recep- 
tive state of mind? 

Now, it is not claimed for any advertis- 
ing medium that all the advertising will 
be read. The newspapers cannot promise 
that every advertiser will get the atten- 
tion of every reader. 

But the more frequently the advertiser 
tries for that constantly available atten- 
tion—casual as it may be in many in- 
stances—the greater his chances for ob- 
taining and holding it finally. 

The name or the trade-mark which 
merely catches the corner of the reader’s 
eye today may miss it altogether tomor- 
row or may arrest it a week from now. 
But eventually it is bound by repitition to 
make its impression no matter where it 
may be in the newspaper. 


to 


THe “Pace aA WEEK” 


We asked an advertiser which he 
would rather have—one page a week in a 
newspaper or three one-quarter pages 


running one every other day. He said 
without hesitation: “The three one- 
quarter pages.” He added, however: 


“If I had a full page of advertising and 
no more to run during. one week, I 


my special 
| mid-week baking 
of the finest 
RAISIN Bread. 


At bakeries, grocery stores and 
delicatessens everywhere: 


This small ‘‘reminder’’ copy, filling in be- 
tween large display to insure ‘‘frequency,’’ 
is used in the Sun Maid Raisin Growers 
campaign. The sale of bakers’ raisins at 
February 1, 1924, showed 600 per cent 
increase over sales at same time in 1928; 


should run about six columns in one 
insertiom and make up two small ads from 
the balance and. run them every other 
day following the big ad. In this way I 
should feel that my big display was in- 
sured by the smaller ads. I would bank 
upon a large number of readers seeing 


a 


my ‘big ad and I would also bank upon a 
large number being reminded of the big 
ad by the small copy.” 

Another advertiser recently sent for a 
representative of this Bureau with the 
announcement that he had a spring cam- 
paign perfected. He wanted our opinion. 
The campaign provided for half a dozen 
full pages to be run at intervals of a 
‘eek apart. The pages featured the 


as Now sliced / 


Grill Room Bacon comes 
sliced up....neatly ready 
for the broiling or fry- 
ing pan. The first cousin 
of that same flavory, 
tasty FERRIS Bacon that 
famous hotels and exclu- 
sive clubs have served 
for years. 


Cream-gold-and-blue 
Packages —Quarters 
Halves and Poun 


Perfected by 


FERRIS 


Baconeers Extraordinary! 


CA little higher in price—BUT} 


F, A. Ferris & Company, using four and 
five. inch space with a distinctive small 
copy style, have popularized and stimulated 
of their products, 
paper clipping.) 


(An untouched 


names of. dealers handling the product. 
He had an elaborate and expensive dealer 
merchandising plan, including portfolios 
of the advertising which were to be sent 
broadcast to the trade in the hope of 
stimulating distribution. 

We said to him: “You have a dealer 
campaign, not a consumer campaign.” 

He said: ‘What can I do to make it a 
consumer campaign?” 

We replied: “Put it on a three-times- 
a-week /basis. Let it run throughout 
your entire selling season. If you feel 
unable to increase your ‘appropriation to 
do this, then do ‘it by readjusting the 
size of your advertisements. If you feel 
you must have some big copy to make 
an impression..upon the trade, cut your 
smaller <opy down to reminder size, If 
you are using more than one newspaper 
in a town, ‘stagger’ your schedule so that 
you have some copy before some portions 
of the newspaper readers of that city 
every day.” 

The modern successful newspaper ad- 
vertiser realizes that frequency is not 
only a fundamental necessity in a news- 
paper campaign, but it is a profitable op- 
portunity which cannot be ignored. 

Newspaper copy in general, and small 
reminder copy in particular, entails a 
study all by itself. The Bureau of Ad- 
vertising has made some investigations 
along these lines for the benefit of ad- 
vertisers and this subject is dealt with 
in another chapter. 


(To be continued.) 


German Editor Seeks Aid 


Dr. Ludwig Stein, foreign editor of the 
Berlin Vossische Zeitung, spoke in New 
York April 10, seeking aid for German 
intellectuals and artists, impoverished by 
post-war conditions. 


Pythians Form Whitelaw Reid Lodge 


Order Knights of Pythias has formed 
a new lodge in New York, naming it after 
the late Whitelaw Reid, editor of New 
York Tribune. All. members are news- 
paper men, 
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RIDDING AD COPY OF FROWSY PHRASES 
AND OUTWORN APPEALS 


HERE’S one thing we must hand to 
the theatrical profession. It is quick 

to sense when an act begins to get frowsy. 
Some advertisers ought to wake from 
their Rip Van Winkle sleep, and grasp 
the fact that people today are a canny lot. 
Now here’s one of those relics of ad- 
vertising antiquity, so old that it’s a pity 
somebody doesn’t kindly direct it to the 
cemetery. The advertisers never will. 
We all know the critter—‘“We reserve the 
right to return your money.” It hath a 
noble sound—it smacks of high ideals— 
and a lofty, almost sacrificial standard of 
business fairness. Years ago, before its 
persuasive power the most confirmed 


Oh looky! see who's 
here! Just one dime 
—and you'll say it’s 
the sweetest dime 
‘you ever spent! 


Oh Henry! 


A Fine Candy 
10c Everywhere 


George Williamson, president of the com- 
pany making ‘‘Oh Henry!’’ candy products, 
now nationally sold, says: 

“We are convinced that small copy, in- 
serted twice a week throughout the year, 
with a reserve of 1,000 lines to be applied 
whenever we find the town needs a little 
extra effort, will give us greater results 
than larger copy used more or less spas- 
modically.’’ He adds that newspaper ad- 
vertising is the backbone of his campaizn 
and that 1923 sales showed 40 per cent 
increase over 1922, with 1924 promising a 
similar increase over last year, (Untouched 
Newspaper Clipping.) 


LOCAL ADS SELL SHOES 


Highly Effective Medium Agency Man 


Tells Salesmen 


Local newspaper advertising is a high- 
ly effective medium for selling shoes, ac- 
cording to Walter F. Dunlap of the 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Advertising 
Agency of Milwaukee, Wis., in speaking 
before the salesmen of the Nunn-Bush 
& Weldon Shoe Company. 

“The wise dealer today recognizes that 
while he may be owner of his store, he 
is not the boss,” Mr. Dunlap declared. 
“It is the customer who decides what the 
dealer shall buy, for the dealer only buys 
what the customer wants and will buy 
from him. The boss is the customer. 

“Because he is interested in purchasing 
merchandise that will sell, the dealer is 
interested in what the manufacturer is 
doing to make it sell. He is highly in- 
terested in local newspaper advertising 
because this is the factor he uses him- 
self. And if there are any questions in 
your minds about retail newspaper ad- 
vertising results, let me refer you to 
the experiences of your company in Mil- 
waukee and New York.” 


Fort Wayne News-Sentinel Wins 


Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel 
was recently awarded a silver loving 
cup, the first prize in a “Best Dressed 
Front Page” contest conducted by , the 
Indiana Republican Editors’ Association. 


By R. GILBERT GARDNER 


penny-pinchers willingly parted with 
their money, half expecting it would be 
found wanting and returned before the 
week was gone. Somewhat to their sur- 
prise the money seemed to pass muster. 
Its new owners so fell in love with it 
it never returned to the old stocking, 

“We reserve the right to return your 
money” slogan perhaps had its greatest 
fling in stock selling enterprises. While 
the stock promoters “reserved the right 
to return the money,’ so magnanimous 
were they that they never availed them- 
selves of the privilege. 

3ut that time has passed. Now when 
people see this old chestnut, they smile 
to themselves. They know that as busi- 
ness is done today the buyer can “reserve 
the right to return the goods,” and to 
call his money back if he isn’t satisfied, 
(Most of the big reputable firms operate 
on this basis, particularly the mail order 
houses. That is one thing that makes 
them successful. 

So why don’t advertisers do the need- 
ful to the “reserve the right” act? These 
later generations are “wise” to it. Call 
a reliable undertaker. After the ob- 
sequies, let’s word it some other way. 
For instance: Remember, you send your 
money here with the understanding that 
if what you buy isn’t exactly as repre- 
sented, if in any small particular the 
goods do not satisfy you, you are to re- 
turn them and get your money back. On 
no other basis will the goods be sold— 
or words to that effect. 

“Only a few left’ is also getting old 
and haggard. So many times has the 
obliging advertiser informed the public, 
through magazines of national circula- 
tion, that there “are only a few left” we 
are constrained to believe that his per- 
spective is twisted. Why in the name of 
all that’s sensible spend good money tell- 
ing thousands of possible customers there 
are “only a few left’? There’s danger in 
these words. The reader reasons like 
this: “T’d like to have the article, but 
if there are only a few left, they are 
probably already sold—so it’s no use to 
write.” 

“Only a few left” is a boomerang that 
hits nobody but the man who throws it. 
Suggest something else, you Say?) Ger= 
tainly—You should place your order at 
once, for our stock is limited. If you 
order too late, you must wait until we 
can re-stock, or your money will be re- 
turned. 

Once. more. This time the greatest 
joker in the pack. Usually it is found 
in the direct-mail appeal—as a part of 
the follow-up. “Only 15 days more. On 
Dec. 15 this great offer positively ex- 
pires. Order today—this minute—or you 
lose.” What rotten luck! I wanted to 
buy, but I won’t get my salary check till 
the first of the month. Then it will be 
too late. Disconsolate, I worry along 
without the article, when on Dec. 17 I 
receive another letter purporting that be- 
cause a few persons haven’t yet sent in 
their order, the board of directors has 
magnanimously agreed to extend the time 
limit to Jan. 15, so the tardy ones may 
enter the fold with the ninety and nine. 

Well, I still have a month—I ought 
to get busy—but I don’t. Somehow I 
am a mite less confident than formerly. 
My nose begins to say “rat.” What big 
independent firm can afford to shift dates 
just to accommodate me, and a few lowly 
persons like me? Time runs on and Jan. 
15 comes and goes. I am out! Stay, 
though, not yet. Jan. 17 brings another 
letter. It appears that owing to the 
super-generosity and consideration of the 
board of directors, the time limit: has 
again been extended at the old rate, prin- 
cipally for my sake. While feeling great- 
ly honored, common sense tells me that 
it is simply a ruse to get my order. So 
they don’t get it. Had the firm been as 
good as its word, and shut down on Dec. 
15, I would have retained my respect for 
it, but now my respect has gone. 

The day has arrived when these ad- 
vertising ruses have outgrown their use- 
fulness—if they ever had any. 


ADVERTISING HIT BY. 


NEW POSTAL PLAN 


Increases in First to Fourth Zones, 


Second Class Urged by Postmaster 
to Forestall Wage 
Rise Deficit 


General 


Second class mail rate 
advertising matter in the first, second, 
third and fourth zones, calculated to pro- 
vide additional revenue of nearly 
$5,000,000 annually, from. part of the 
postal rate advances proposed by Post- 
master General New to take care of 
salary increases for postal employees. 

Mr. New’s suggestions, which include 
increased rates on third and fourth class 
matter, and several special classes of mail, 


will raise approximately $43,000,000 addi-— 


tional a year, a sum the postmaster general 
estimates will be ample to provide a need- 
ed readjustment in postal wages, without 
swamping the Post Office Department 
with a deficit. His plan, submitted to 
Senator Edge of New Jersey, chairman 
of the Joint Postal Committee, is a sub- 
stitute for the so-called Kelly-Edge bill 
and the Paige bill, by which flat increases 
in postal salaries are provided which will 
boost postal expenditures $122,000,000 the 
first year and $150,000,000 annually there- 
after. 

The Paige bill provides that the pay 
advances be met out of parcel post rate 
increases, but the Postmaster General 
contends such a program would wreck 
the parcel post service without producing 
anywhere near the revenue needed. Even 
a reasonable readjustment of wages such 
as he proposes, Mr. New asserts, must 
be met by advances in all classes of mail 
except: first class, 

“The Department’s substitute sugges- 
tion with respect to second class matter,” 
wrote Postmaster General New, “pro- 
vides for increasing the rates on adver- 
tising matter in the first, second, third 
and fourth zones; in the first and second 
zones 1% cents per pound; in the third 
zone 1% cents per pound, and in the 
fourth zone % cent per pound. Post 
Office Department experts estimate 
the revenue from these advances at 
$4,985,000... The other rates increased 
and the return expected are: third class, 
$500,000; fourth class (including parcel 
post) $30,100,000; insured mail, $1,750,- 


000; C. O. D., $1,200,000; registered, $1,- 


100,000; special delivery, $900,000 and 
money orders, $2,761,000, or a total of 
$43,296,000. 

The readjustment of salaries pro- 
vided by the New substitute would af- 
fect. post office inspectors, postmasters 
of all four classes ; assistant .postmasters, 
clerks and supervisory employees: city 
letter carriers, auxiliary service clerks; 
carriers, watchmen, messengers and la- 
borers; motor vehicle service; village 
delivery service; night work, railway 
mail service and rural delivery, increas- 
ing the annual payroll of the postal sery- 
ice $42,974,148. 


Woos His Lady By Radio 


“Well, now I'll sing a little song to my 
fair-haired girl in Chicago,” Wendell 
Hall, song writer, used to say in pre- 
facing his choicest ditty from radio 
station WOG at Davenport, Ia. Now his 
engagement to the “fair-haired girl,” 
Miss Marion M. Martin of the reference 
room of the Chicago Tribune, has been 
announced. 


Furniture Store Takes 16-Page Ad 


Muskogee (Okla.) Daily Phoenix on 
March 30 printed a 16-page advertising 
section purchased by the Harbour Furni- 
ture Company of Muskogee. It con- 
tained 2,352 inches, believed to be the 
largest single advertisement ever carried 
by a retail firm in Oklahoma. 


Brown Edits New Texas Daily 


Amarillo (Tex.) Globe, an afternoon 
paper, has made its appearance with Carl 
Brown, formerly of the Atchison (Kan.) 
alobe, editor. The paper carries the 
United Press leased. wire report. 
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Committee service, Room 143 
General offices, 383 Madison avenue 


\RTGRAVURE CORPORATION, Space H in 


corridor 
A. H. Sherin R. N. Getches 
F. D. Murphy W. A. Milanese 
3ASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, Classified Ad- 
vertising, Fifth avenue corridor, Conven- 
tion Floor 
SELL SYNDICATE, Space D in corridor 
John N. Wheeler Homer Sprague 


Henry M. Snevily 
Jay Jerome Williams Marie Cleary 


sSENJAMIN ADVERTISING CORPORA- 
TION, Space G in corridor 


SUREAU OF ADVERTISING, A. N. P. A., 


Room 120 
William A. Thomson William C. Flad, Jr. 


James J. O’Connell 


Thomas H. Moore E. M. Johnson 
* F. Douglas Campbell E. L. Bode 
AGO TRIBUNE, Men’s Lounge, main 
oor 


LINE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Space O in corridor 
A. J. Cline C., A. Dresser 


A. H, Parks H. S Patterson 
| UTLER-HAMMER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Space S in corridor 
|| T. H. Rodman H. R. Eilertson 
|| F. W. Schneil George E. Booth 
F. W. Barnecott F. S. Wilhoit 
George R. Hefner 
‘UPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 


Space K in corridor 
TI. L. Stone Sam R. Young 
Henry F. Bechman H. E. Vehslage 


| I. K. Stone H. G. Samson 

| Charles S. Brown B. M. Phelps 

| I. C. Squier H, K. Allwardt 
Wesley Dammes 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 
Room 117 and 118 
George A. Eddy R. T. Thomas 
M. L. Redfield H, D. Bell 
M. W. Brueshaber H. S. Mount 
J. W. Spencer Harry Sheldon 
E. M. Arnold 
FREDERICK J. HASKIN, Room 107 
R. HOE & CO., Room 112 
A. J. Gallien Howard Reynolds 
Oscar Roesen Charles Peterson 
H. V. Ball P. H. Gallien 
O. L. Crain Gilbert H. Higgins 
E. L. Johnson Edgar Rodd 
HIGHWAY LIGHTHOUSE COMPANY, 
corridor, convention floor 


Val A. Schmitz 


J. M. HTJBER, Room 144 
A. H. Gere Fred Allen 
C. W. Luttinger 


IMPERIAL TYPE METAL COMPANY, 
Space T in corridor 
Harry A. Bray H. W. McGrath 


INTERNATIONAL FEATURE SERVICE, 
Rooms 114, 115 (See King Feature Syn- 
dicate 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE, Rooms 


102, 104 
George Shor W. B. Goode 
Barry Faris 


INTERNATIONAL SYNDICATE, Room 14 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION, Room 153-A 
H. R. Swartz F. H. Dunham 


G. C. Willings Albert Sterling 
Charles Chidsey W. R. Coleman 
T. A. MacElwee O. J. Houck 

J. H. Palmer F. H. Hayles 

F. A. Hill Richard Hennelley 
W. S. Scudder J. W. Schuh 

T. S. Homans W. C. Lund 

C. W. Gaskell W. H. Borden, Jr. 


W. K. Young 


Edgar E. Parker 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY, Space 
L in corridor 
W. A. Reade M. O. Menaige 
H. H. Muir R. McGlaughlin 
W. F. Mulcahy E. Benny 
D. E. Roseman V. V. Evans 


McNAUGHT SYNDICATE, Second floor 
V. V. McNitt Chas. V. McAdam 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE: COMPANY, 
Rooms 151, 152 

Fred C. Grumman 
Walter H. Savory 
Walter C. Bleloch 
Fred W. Bott F. C. Schaick 
Thomas Butler Harry E. Reid 


METROPOLITAN NEWSPAPER SERVICE, 


Jack Sterrett 
Alfred Archer 


Mark H. Boynton 


Room 146 
Maximilian Elser, Jr. E. J. Clods, Jr. 
Earl J. Hadley Carter Lucas 
A. L. Brandt Mrs. Helen Searl 
NEW YORK WORLD NEWS _ SERVICE, 
Room 124 (See New York World Syndi- 
cate) 
NEW YORK WORLD SYNDICATE, Room 
124 
F. B. Knapp W. H. Williams 
R. E. Moyer H. C. Thiele 


NEA SERVICE, INC., Space 1 in corridor 
N. C. Ferguson 
NEWSPAPER FEATURE SERVICE, Rooms 
114, 115 (See King Feature Syndicate) 
YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE SYNDI- 
CATE, Room 142 
W. H. Johnson G, 
Harry Staton 


NEW 


O. Davidson 
Miss O. Rohde 
Philip L. Dietz 


POLLARD - ALLING MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Room 110 
Wm. M. Stretch F. DeMinico 
Frederick H. Alling Miss L. Demuth 
Chas. R. Ketchum 


in corridor 
Christy Walsh 
SAMUEL P. WESTON 
WOOD NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 
PANY, Space N in corridor 
Benjamin Wood Ray Sinzer 


Nathan Maynard Washingten Wood 
N. O. MacKinnon 


Joseph Bihler 


COM- 


WORLD COLOR PRINTING COMPANY, 
Room 144 
Wee bh YEWDALL, Room 225, - second 
floor 
Thos. L. Fortune 
Koenigsberg Host at “Mudlark’’ 


M. Koenigsberg, chief of the Hearst 
feature syndicates and wire services, will 
entertain publishers and editors attending 
the A. P. and A. N. P. A, conventions at 
a “Mudlark” the evening of April 23 at 
the Friars’ Monastery, New York. 


B. F. Grant Joins Deseret News 


Heber J: Grant, publisher of the Salt 
Lake City Deseret News, has announced 
that his brother, B. F. Grant, will here- 
after have a part in the management of 
the daily as his personal representative. 


Advertising Organ Sold 


Advertising and Selling, monthly ad- 
vertising journal, has been sold to Ad- 
vertising Fortnightly. The two publica- 
tions will be merged with the May 7, 
issue. 


SS 
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What Has Been Told—James Gordon Bennett, born in Banffshire, Scotland, 
Sept. 1, 1795, left his native land and his studies for the Roman Catholic priesthood 
and,-hardly more than a boy, found his way to the United States via Nova Scotia. 
Failing to succeed as a teacher of bookkeeping, selling books, or lecturing, he came 
to New York in 1823. During the next five years he rapidly learned the elements 
of contemporary journalism as a reporter for obscure journals, went to Washington 
for the Enquirer, effected a consolidation of that paper with the Courier and during 
the next few years shaped the national policies of the Courier and Enquirer until 
it passed into the hands of James Watson Webb, whose views clashed sharply with 
those of Bennett and resulted in the latter’s resignation. He founded the New York 
Globe in October, 1832, but suspended it after a month, then purchased a small 
terest in the Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, whose debts also proved too heavy. 
In 1834 he returned to New York, and founded the Morning Herald, whose infancy 
was marked by many exchanges of compliments with the Sun, tts great rival. ; 


Mr. Bennett had early realized the demand for a Sunday paper, and 
on June 14, 1835, issued the first Sunday Herald. It had four pages, 
gave all the news for the past week carefully summarized, in addition to 
much interesting miscellaneous matter. People who were not regular 
readers bought it eagerly and the circulation rapidly increased. On June 
15 he began the publication of ‘the Evening Herald and later planned a 
Country Herald. At this time he boasted of his fast growing circulation, 
saying : 


_ “The success of the Herald springs from the invariable laws of Nature. Its 
editor has been in training for his profession during a period of more than fifteen 
years. He has prosecuted these studies under every clime; in Europe and America— 
in the North and the South—in society and solitude. For nearly five years he helped 
to build up and adorn the editorial reputation of Major Noah and Colonel Webb, 
for which these gentlemen are kind, silent and grateful.” 


+ On June 15 he wrote the first money article ever published in the 
United States; these were continued daily and gained wide attention. 
When the Herald had reached the sixth week of its existence he declared 
that it already circulated ten times more papers daily than any newspaper 
that ever was attempted in New York had done in double the same period. 
The statement was followed by this fling at his rivals: 

“Stimulated by the success of the Herald we see around us crowds of block- 


heads issuing small papers in floods. They are the mere flies of summer which the 
next thunder gust will sweep away!” 


On June 19 the following slurring squib appeared: 


“One-half the editorial matter in the Star, one-third in the Courier and two- 
thirds in the Sun and Transcript are cribbed from others papers; have a head, a 
tail and a few leads put into them and then are passed off for original thought, 
bright ideas, masterly lucubrations! . Printers call such matter ‘leaded’ and so it is— 
heavy as lead.” 


To this the Sun replied with the following vicious slap next day: 


“A little mushroom contemporary charges us with general plagiarism, whereas 
we write upon an average more original editorial matter than any other paper in 
the city.” 

The Sun was at this time engaged in a bitter warfare with the 
Courier and Enquirer, terming it the most mendacious and unprincipled 
of all prints.” <i gas! 

The Herald and Catholicism 


About the middle of June, the feeling amid some classes of the com- 
munity hostile to the Catholic Church and Irish residents was intensified 
by attacks that appeared in the Evening Star and the Courier and En- 
quirer. The Herald denounced these utterances, Mr. Bennett declaring: 

“We like the Irish boys and will defend them.” 

Serious riots followed the newspaper discussions, and due to the dis- 
turbed state of public opinion then existing, Mr. Bennett with wonted 
impetuosity on June 27th printed an editorial attack on the Catholic 
Bishop, Mgr. Dubois, upon whom he partly. placed the blame for the dis- 
turbances. He defended the Irish members of the Catholic clergy in 
New York as men of talented education, while terming those of other 
nationalities as “ignorant and vulgar.” He went on to say that: 


ih 


“The riots, the burnings and the outbreaks in various parts of the country, in 
relation to the Irish Catholics, have reveaied some deep-seated; some radical defect 
in the whole Catholic system as now practised in this country. The Pope and the 
College of the Propaganda at Rome hold the Catholic Church jn this country in a 
state of absolute colonial vassalage. The conduct of the Bishop here has been that 
of the veriest slave to the Vatican and an ignorant tyrant towards his educated and 
respected Irish clergymen.” 


His editorial was like a two-edged sword—he wounded friend and 
foe alike, and the deepest resentment was manifested, for on June 29, 
under the head of “Further, Developments of Catholicity,” he printed 
several threatening letters he had received. One writer termed him “an 
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infernal scoundrel,” and added: “If you don’t stop, Bennett, there is 


few of us who will shute you.” 


Alexander Macdonald defended the Irish, denying that they had b 
gun the rioting, but had “stood with clubs to protect their houses a1 
themselves from the murdering Americans and many of them we 
dragged off because they would not give up their clubs, their only pr 
tection in this free country.” 


While Mr. Bennett again launched a bitter attack on Bishop Dubo! 
he also severely criticized the Courier and Enquirer’s course on the Cat 
olic question, attributing it to political motives. 

On July 1, in a long leader he praised the Irish, while criticizing t] 
methods of Bishop Dubois: 


“To every one who is acquainted with the character of the Irish people it 
apparent that to the weaknesses of -human nature they join innumerable traits | 
heroism, magnanimity, talents, virtue and excellence. They are not so bad as mai 
of their ignorant traducers would try to make us believe—neither are they tho 
angels of perfection which their flatterers give out. We have found the Irish peop 
of this city tyrannized over and borne down by a Roman bishop and a Bourbon kn 
of ignorant, uneducated priests acting under the exclusive authority of the Chur 
of Rome. We have found the Irish portion of the clergy, Mr. Powers and M 
Levins, the only educated men among them, insulted and outraged by the impotei 
threats and empty interdictions of a despotic agent of the Vatican.” 


He then advocated reforms and the separation of the America 
Catholic Church from Rome and the formation of an independent Amer 
can Hierarchy. These attacks naturally led to reprisals, and on July 
he made this statement : 


“On the Sunday before last, as we have been informed, the Rev. William Quai 
ter, one of the Catholic priests who officiate in St. Mary’s Church in Grand stree 
embraced the opportunity during the morning service to denounce and prohibit { 
his congregation the reading or perusal of the Morning Herald, under the usu 
penalties made and provided by the Holy See in all such and similar cases.” 


He then made a caustic editorial attack on the clergyman, windin 
up with this paragraph: “Let us therefore have an American Hierarch 
acquainted with our feelings and understanding. our institutions.” 


Mr. Bennett then and there discontinued his criticisms of the Churctk 
The reckless freedom with which he had launched his attacks offende 
all parties and creeds and was denounced by Catholics and Protestant 
alike. 

His comments on the stand he had taken are interesting: 

“Many persons tell us, ‘We admire your intrepidity, but are you not afraid! 
We reply: ‘No, we are afraid of nothing in the shape of man when public good 1 
the object. * * * The intrepidity of the course we have pursued on this ques 
tion may astonish many who have been accustomed to the present race of dull 
sleepy editors.’ ” 

In “a little twaddle” about his prospects, printed on July 9, he agait 
slashed the Sun, this time as to its boasted enlargement: ae 


“Tn relation to improvements in the size, enterprise and general efficiency ‘of the 
Herald we shall say nothing at present. As to the enlarging and improving whict 
the Sun has recently perpetrated, it is all a farce. Any poor devil may, with a! 
great propriety, rip down the hem of his shirt tail and cry out: ‘there [ am twe 
inches taller and a smarter fellow to boot.’ ” lh 


Toward the end of July Mr. Bennett talked of a marine news estab: 
lishment as a great necessity, while he issued his evening edition only on 


the receipt of important foreign or ox 


domestic news. 


On August 6 he thus epitom- 
ized the excellent news features of 
his little paper: 


“With all the usual local, foreign 
and domestic news, the Herald contains 
each morning elaborate reports of the 
operations in Wall street; the state of 
the money market and the fluctuations 
of exchange. The general accuracy and 
fullness with which these reports have 
been got up have given great satisfac- 
tion to business men.” 


He then remarked: 


“At the end of the first three months 
of its existence, the receipts of the Her- 
ald pay its own expenses, a fact which 
never happened before in any riewspa- 
per enterprise.” : 
(Continued next week) 
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DAMON RUNYON DISSECTS THE SPORTING PAGE 


It Must Produce Circulation or It Has Failed, Declares Veteran New York American Sports Writer, Who 
Plays Up the Fans’ Angle to Draw Readers 


j 
} 


4 

j COP NCREASED circulation is the only 
- return newspapers can hope _ to 
realize from the money and space they 
devote to sports. If a sports writer can’t 
get circulation he isn’t worth a dime!” 


Damon Runyon of the New York 
» American was speaking—and Runyon 


ought to know. 

For 30 years—since he was a lad of 
ten—Runyon has been connected with 
newspapers. For 25 years, with a few 
interruptions, he-has been covering sports. 
Today he is one of the luminaries in the 
field, known to newspaper readers in all 
sections of the country. Perhaps it is no 
exaggeration to say that his daily column 


is to the sporting fraternity ‘what 
Brisbane’s column is to readers of edi 
torials. 


To recount the places he has been and 
the historic contests he has witnessed 
would make the average fan dizzy with 
envy. He is a walking history of Ameri- 
can sporting events. Take all the famous 
contests in the category in the past 20 
years from bowling to baseball, trap- 
shooting to tennis, pugilism to pinochle— 
shake ‘em up in a derby hat and draw 
three—it’s an even bet Runyon saw and 
reported two of them. 

But Runyon leaves speculation upon 
the pleasure and romance of his pro- 
fession to readers less sophisticated than 
newspaper men. His chief concern is 
building circulation. 

What is the secret? 

The big city room of the American was 
working full speed on the early 6 o'clock 
edition when Epiror & PustisHeErR asked 
this question. Copy readers bent over 
typewritten sheets wielding agile pencils. 
Telegraph keys clicked and stuttered. Of 
all the staff, Runyon, at his desk in a 
corner of the city room, seemed to have 
plenty of time. 

And as he talked the “secret” proved 
to be only a direct application of common 
sense. 

“Get the psychology of the crowd,” he 
advised sports writers who would re- 
cruit readers. 

“Sporting events today are drawing the 
greatest crowds in history. After a base- 
ball game or a prize fight the fans want 
to read a description of the contest as 
ithey saw it. Give it to them and they'll 
come back for more.” 

The man to keep in mind is not the 
professional follower of sports who sees 
everything and has little enthusiasm, 
Runyon believes, but the fan who sees 
only a few big contests a year and reads 
about the rest in the newspapers. When 
the latter goes to watch Dempsey slam 
Firpo to the ropes it is a gala day for him. 
He will always remember the picture of 
the huge Polo grounds on such an oc- 
casion—the tiers of humanity going wild 
as.down-in the-brilliantly lighted ring the 
tense figure of the referee counts over a 
battered figure sprawled on the canvas. 
He buys a newspaper to get the round by 
round, In a sense, it is a slow motion 
picture of the bout. It recalls leisurely 
to his mind the frenzied milling—the 
music of padded knuckles caressing ..a 
Gibraltar jaw. He sees again.each move 
f the pugilistic behemoths. And it also 
‘ells him what happened each time the big 
stiff in the seat, just ahead leaped up and 
plotted out the view. 
| Besides covering contests from the fan’s 
‘angle Runyon has another way of playing 
‘up to the crowd. 
| “IT am often asked,” he said; “why I 
kive so much space to So-and-So. Right 
how it happens to be Berlenbach, the 
poxer. This is the answer. Five thou- 
sand members of the New York Athletic 
Club paid to see him in a recent Madison 
Square Garden fight. They were well-to- 
flo business men, far above the ordinary 
Iprizefight crowd. When there is that 
‘auch genuine interest in a sporting figure 
the is going to get plenty of ‘play’ in my 
| 


By 


columns. It’s purely a matter of news. 

‘| have heard much criticism of the 
amount of space given to Babe Ruth, 
but it doesn’t mean anything. The public, 


ol 


through the newspapers, pay him $30,000 


Persoral journalism is making its last stand in 


the sporting cclumns, believes Damon Runyon, 


writes of diamond, ring, and gridiron, 


the 


who as 


amateur fan sees them. 


a year to read stuff he doesn’t even write. 
You can hardly overplay a man like that. 
You can’t go wrong giving space to the 
man in the public eye.” 

Remembering all this, the wise sports 
writer will do well to cultivate his 
Pollyanna instincts, Runyon. intimated—in 
other words, don’t continually “knock.” 

“The fans quickly tire of panning,’ he 
declared. “If they thought a contest 
good they won’t thank you for proving 
it wasn’t—even if you’re right!” 

Radio, instead of injuring newspaper 
circulations through the broadcasting of 
sporting events, boosts them, according 
to Runyon. It whets interest. Whether 
the result only is flashed, or whether a 
play by play account is given, newspapers 
are purchased for the complete story. 

Despite the tremendous crowds which 
attend sport contests of every type today, 
Runyon is convinced that the Golden Age 
for both writers and> contestants is 
ahead. 

“Dempsey’s $500,000 purse was greeted 
with amazement, but the day is coming 
when a million dollar purse will go to one 
man,’ he prophesied. “The day of the 
$100,000 sports writer is also coming. In 
fact, through syndication, that figure is 
approached by some even now.” 

There are three popular suspicions in 
regard to sporting contests which Runyon 
in inclined to term utter fallacies, namely : 
that a great many professional contests 
are “fixed;” that professionalism is ram- 
pant in the colleges; that purses today are 
proportionately much higher than ,they 
were 10 or 15 years ago. 

In disposing of these ideas he declared: 

“More things which are untrue are sus- 
pected of sports than any other racket. 
It has always been so. Boxing, racing 
and baseball have been under suspicion. 
The charge was made that the Dempsey- 
Gibbons fight at Shelby was a stall; a 
come-on. 

“Personally, I regard it as the best fight 
I have ever seen. Gibbons put up an amaz- 
ing exhibition of boxing. In all my 


WARREN BASSETT 


experience I have seen only two bouts | 
thought were fixed. 


“syndicate ownership of big league 
ball clubs is another story often en- 
countered. Professional baseball is a 
business built on public confidence. It 


couldn't survive crookedness. 

“Colleges are freer today of the taint 
of professionalism than ever before. 
Sports are almost indispensable -in the 
schools. They create prestige. 

“I do not agree that purses nowadays 
are far out of proportion to what they 


were years ago. I can remember when 
newspapers thought it a crime for a 
heavy to ask $1,000 to defend his title. 


That was big money in those days, as big 
as $100,000 now, considering the gate.” 

Runyon does not admit that newspaper 
syndication of “big names” in the sporting 
world hurts sports writers. 

“If a newspaper wants to contract Babe 
Ruth, Dempsey, or Tilden for a series 
of articles I see no harm in it to the pro- 
fession,” he declared. ‘The bad feature 
is that these contracts usually prohibit 
stars from giving interviews. They owe 
their success to the public and should not 
be inaccessible to any writer. But if they 


are good circulation builders I see no 
reason why they should not syndicate 
their stuff.” 

It has been said that personal jour- 


nalism is making its last stand in the 
sporting columns. Here the sky is the 
limit, grammatically, stylistically—even 
intellectually. Sports writers say what 
they please in whatever manner they 
please. If the Battling Kid is a hulking 
four-flusher he is set down as just that. 
What chance has a reporter or editorial 
writer to say the same thing of a local 
Chamber of Commerce dignitary, even 
though it were equally as true? 

Sports writers have the most colorful 


materials with which to work of any 
group of newspaper writers. Mixing 
slang with fancy and imagination with 


fact they are able to dish up a glittering 
and amusing hash carrying all the savor 


of the sport they are writing about. The 
copy reader’s blue pencil is powerless. 
Runyon appreciates this and advises 


sports writers to cultivate a vivid, per- 
sonal style. 
“I prefer the semi-humorous vein,” he 


remarked. “I was supposed to be a 
humorist once.” 
The “once” refers to time when he 


descended upon New York with Charles 
Van Loan to write short stories after a 
strenuous newspaper apprenticeship in 
the West. His father was a newspaper 
compositor in Manhattan, Kan. At 10, 
Runyon was before the cases sticking 
type. The first sport to attract him was 
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racing, and for a few. years he 
traveled through the west as appren 
tice jockey. - When 14 he enlisted in the 
army and saw sery.ce in the Philippines 
On his return he joined the Pueblc 
(Col.) Chieftain staff as reporter, 
later going to the Colorado Springs 
Gazette and the Glenwood Avalanche 
He served as sporting editor of the St. 
Joseph (Mo.) Gazette, and at another 
time was managing editor of the Trinidad 
(Col.) Advertiser. During all this time 
he was an ardent follower of sports, 
organizing and promoting baseball and 
fight clubs. In 1908 he covered politics 
for the Denver Rocky Mountain News 
later going to the Denver Port, wher« 
he staged the first Mile High Marathon 

In 1910 he came to New York with 
Charles’) Van’ Loan, who was then a 
fellow reporter on the Post, write 
short stories with a sporting slant. 
Through Van, Loan he obtained a place 
on the New. York American sporting 
staff in 1911 and has remained there ever 
since. 

Of all sports Runyon likes baseball 
best, although he has never been a player, 


horse 


an 


to 


Football is the most spectacular game 
from the standpoint of the crowd, he 
believes while of amateur sports golf 
match play is the most thrilling for the 
spectator. 

Outside of his newspaper writing 
Runyon has published two volumes of 
verse, and written many short stories 
and articles for magazines. At present 


most of his magazine material appears in 
the Cosmopolitan and Saturday Evening 
Post. 
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increasing by leaps and 
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sults, These merit the 
growth of newspapers. 
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New York 


The Sun gained three-quar- 
ters of a million lines of 
advertising in the first quar- 
ter of 1924 over the corre- 
sponding period last year. 
More than 450 
now make their 
ments exclusively 

Sun among New 
evening newspapers. 


advertisers 
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in The 

York 
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MERGERS NOT YET REFLECTED IN NEW YORK CIRCULATIONS 


AMERICAN 
TIMES | 
E worL? | 
EVE WORLD | 


DAILY Inews/ 


IRCULATION statements filea by 
' New York City newspapers for the 
}six months ending March 31, 1924, do 
Jnot yet reflect the results of the suspen- 
sions and consolidations that crowded in- 
}to the end of that period. While the 
‘general tendency of -individual circula- 
; lions is’ upward, the indications of gain 


i for most of the papers are by no means . 


’ 


| as sharp as they would be were a shorter 
: period taken as a basis. In the consolida- 
‘tions of the Herald and the Tribune and 
‘of the Telegram and Evening Mail es- 
) pecially are the six-months averages poor 
indices of present conditions. The Herald 
Tribune circulation is now somewhat less 
'than double the 154,000 swortt to for the 
, six months, only the last ten days. of 
‘which figure in that figure. The Tele- 
; gram-Mail figure is stated by its publish- 
ers to be approximately thirty-three and 
one-third ‘per cent too low for present 
. circulation. , 

¢t The Daily News again showed the 
‘largest gain, on the accompanying chart 


‘of over 90,000 daily. The Sun climbed 


from 235,000 to 260,000 in its second 
statement following its purchase of the 


Globe. 


for the past three months under C. H. K. 
Curtis ownership, is 2,500 ahead of its 
old figures, despite an increase in price 
from three to five cents per copy. Gains 
were also made by the Times, World 
and Brooklyn Eagle, while the Evening 
World and Brooklyn Standard Union 
noted a slight drop. The American is 
also below its figures for October. 

All daily and Sunday papers, except 
the Daily News include their Sunday 
figures with the six-day in the Post Office 
statement. The Daily News average 
covers six-day circulation only. No 
figures are shown for the Herald, or the 
Evening Mail, both of which suspended 
before March 31. 


News-Sentinel to Build 


Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel re- 
cently purchased a site 125 by 100 feet 
upon which the News Publishing Corm- 
pany will erect a modern newspaper plant. 
Plans are now being drawn and construc- 
tion will begin immediately upon their 


The Journal also swore to a completion. 
handsome increase, and the Evening Post, afford 50,000 square feet of floor space. 


The new structure 


Get the 1923 popu- 
lation figures for 
Detroit—then you'll 
know why the 


DETROIT TIMES 


is over 200,000 daily 
and over 210,000 
Sunday. 


1920 census figures 
are ‘‘moth-eaten.” 


will 


Cn-to-Britain Circles Quiet 


Quiet pervaded On-to-Britain circ 
in New York this week, pending arri 
from London of Andrew Milne, conv 
tion secretary, due’ April 11, aboard { 
S. S. Aquitania. Milne is coming to t 
country to arrange co-ordination 
American and British departmental p) 
grams at the international convention 
Wembley, next July. Conferences ¢ 
scheduled in New York over the wee 
end ‘between Milne, Lou Holland, A. 
C. W. president, Harry Tipper, chairm: 
and Earle Pearson, secretary of the Le 
don Program Committee. 


39 Clubs Join A. A. C. W. 


Associated Advertising Clubs of t 
World, conducting a membership drij 
has added 39 clubs to its list since t 
Atlantic City convention last year, a 
cording to a report made public this wee 
Earle Pearson, in charge of the driy 
expects at least 12 more clubs will 
added before July. Lou Holland, A. . 
C. 'W. president, this week approved 
new ruling, which makes possible pa 
ment of the $150 entrance fee in 4 j 
stallments. The report shows 301 elu 
affiliated. 


= 
150 Chicagoans Sign for London 


One hundred and fifty ‘Chicago adye 
tising men and women have signed f 
the A. A. C. W. London convention, At 
vertising Council of the Chicago Ass 
ciation of Commerce announced th 
week. The group will leave for Ne 
York by special train July 2. 


McKinstry Named Editor 


Directors of the West Chester (Pa. 
News have named Edwin L. MecKinstr 
editor, succeeding the late Wilmer Thor 
son. George 'M. Huey was elected a di 
rector and Charles Stoneback advertisin 
manager. McKinstry has been connecte 
with the News for 31 years. 
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complete newspaper financial 


Evening News financial and business 
pages are complete, interesting, prompt; 
carrying TO-DAY’S news of activities 
ii commerce and markets TO-DAY. 

The News, with its effective cover- 
age and responsive reader interest, of- 


fers the financial advertiser the com- 
plete audience in the Buffalo territory. 


A. B. C. Sept. 30, 1923, *119,754 total 
net paid é 
the 


the Buffalo Market with 
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Cover 


FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


wc 
The World and the Eve- 
ning World have a com- 
bined circulation daily, of 
650,000 for $1.20 per agate 
line gross, subject to con- 
tract discounts. 


and a.‘mofre concentrated 
circulation; a reader and a 
dealer influence more local- 
ized than any other morn- 
ing and evening combination. 
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= For First Months 


another proof of 
Detroit News 


superiority 
UTOMOTIVE advertisers of the world’s greatest Here, too, is a newspaper with an automotive section 
automotive center have again signally honored that is equalled by few newspapers in the country for real 


The Detroit News by showing a marked preference for 


; : information and news. The automotive section of The 
its columns during the first three months of 1924. 


News has a reader interest and confidence that is invalu- 


And it is no wonder that they do so. Here is a news- able to the advertiser. Motorists look to The News for 
paper with a circulation of more than 300,000 Sunday information about roads, routes and the newest in the 
and 280,000 weekdays—by far the greatest in Michigan automotive field, for in its columns they are sure to find 
with a coverage of its field unequalled by any other it—accurate, authentic and uninfluenced. The News is 
Detroit newspaper. the Detroit motorist’s guide. 


Leads in Automotive Advertising, Weekdays, Sunday 


During January, February and March of this year The Detroit News printed, weekdays, 
136,682 lines of automotive advertising, while the second paper printed 111,664. Sundays, The 
News during the same period printed 282,450 lines, while the second paper printed 264,586 lines. 


This is the best proof of results. Automotive Detroit News. No other city of Detroit’s size can 
advertisers seeking to cover the Detroit field and be covered so thoroughly as Detroit is by The 
wishing to do so economically must employ The News. 
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FIRST! 


TEXT OF EPOCH-MAKING DOCUMENT , 
PRINTED FIRST IN BUENOS AIRES 


The Dawes committee report was released in 
Paris to all newspapers at 5:45 a. m. (Buenos 
Aires time ), April 9. Thirty-five minutes later 
La Prensa was on the street with the text zy 
Spanish—the first newspaper in the world to 
publish the text in any language. The Dawes 
report, said to be the longest single cable 
_dispatch ever transmitted, was delivered to 
La Prensa by United Press, which supplies 
La Prensa’s world news service. 


BUENOS AIRES 


Greatest Newspaper 


ese 
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GEDDES’ JUMP TO OIL PRESS AGENTRY 
STIRS A. P. AND ITS CRITICS 


Washington Superintendent 


Staff That 


Warns Former 


Associates Have No Special Privileges, a Charge Made 
Subsequently by “Labor,” a Rail Union Publication 


By SAM BELL 


(Washington 
WASHINGTON newspaper men ha 


not come off from the Sen 
investigations wHolly unscathed. 

The action of 
sand P. Geddes, 
formerly of the 
Associated Press 
Capitol staff, in 
joining the Sin- 
clair oil forces 
has raised the 
question of the 
propriety of a 
newspaper man 
accepting a pub- 
licity job with a 
big corporation, 
particularly a 
corporation _in- 
volved in the 
news the reporter 
has handled. 

One Washington publication—Labor— 
a weekly owned by the railroad labor 
organizations, has made capital of Mr. 
Geddes’ move, intimating that he was 
employed by Sinclair because of his long 
Associated Press service. 

Labor’s attack appeared in a front page 
seven-column editorial last week. 

‘Associated Press Chief to Direct 
Propaganda for Indicted Oil Magnate,” 
was the streamer head-line that carried 
the editorial. The direct question was 
asked whether Mr. Geddes’ appointment 
was a reward for past services or made 
in the belief that he could influence As- 
sociated Press reports in the future. 

The Associated Press made no answer 
to Labor, but the Geddes incident did 
given an oppertunity to L. C. Probert; 
uperintendent of the Washington Bureau, 
to state the Associated Press attitude 

ward men who leave the service for 
publicity jobs. Mr. Probert’s statement, 
a letter to his staff, was made upon March 
25. before the editorial was published in 
Labor. Whether Mr. Probert expected 
such an attack is not known, but it is 
apparent that he was determined that 
members of his staff should conduct 
themselves so that no one could be misled 
into believing that a former employee 
could accomplish anything with the A. P. 
that any other person might not do prop- 
erly. The letter follows: 

“To THE Starr: The of another 
member of the Washington Bureau staff leav- 
ing our service to enter the employ of a 
corporation as a publicity agent, leads me to 
re-state to you what I have said before on the 
subject, in order that the matter may be fresh 
in your minds and that you may guide your- 
selves accordingly. 

“Several men of the staff have from time to 
time taken similar employment. I cannot say 
that I ever have known any of them to mis- 
use his personal acquaintance with any of us, 
or his knowledge of office procedure, to take any 
unfair advantage. On the other hand I do 
know of many specific instances in which these 
men have been helpful in connection with mat- 
ters of legitimate news. 

“But there is another feature of the matter 
which must he regarded very seriously. If 
corporations employ these men cn the sole con- 
sideration of their ability as newspaper men, 
we hope they will not be disappointed. If they 
employ them seeking any improper entree to the 
Associated Press in any degree, however slight, 
we intend that they shall be disappointed. 

“In the present state of affairs, there is a 
certain innate embarrassment, which we all 
feel, although none may be intended, in having 
a man of this staff join a corporation, particu- 
Jarly one of those which is under fire in the 
Congressicnal investigations. For that and 
other obvious reasums all of us need to be very 
circumspect in our relations with these men. 

“We are glad to deal with them, as we deal 
with other publicity agents, so long as we have 
reasen to feel that they are dealing fairly with 
us: but we must be scrupulous not to permit 
the equation created by perscnal associations 
and friendships to lead us any further. When 
these men come to the office they must be re- 
¢eived and dealt with as are other 
gallers, on a strict business 
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no circumstances are they to ‘have the run of 
the office’ or enjoy any other liberties which 
would not be accorded to any other business 
caller. 

“Any news which they may have to offer 
should be received and handled as news, subject 
to the same investigations and verifications as 
news coming from other sources, and particu- 
larly because we know them personally we 
should be careful not to accept something 
which we would not accept from someone else 
in similar circumstances. All of us must be 
circumspect to insure that none of our dealings 
or relations with any of these men can be sub- 
ject to misconstructicn or criticism. 

“We all know, of course, that no man has 
any more influence than any other man. in deal- 
ing with news in the Associated Press. But 
in the present state of affairs it is especially im- 
portant that we shall all so conduct ourselves 
that no one may have the least ground on which 
to mislead anybody into believing that any one 
of our former employees is in any position to 
accomplish anything with us, which any other 
person might not properly do. 

“L. C. Prosert, 
“Superintendent.” 


The fact that Mr. Geddes covered the 
Teapot Dome investigation in its early 
stages and the additional fact that little 
space was given the hearings in any news 
reports, Associated Press or otherwise, 
until Archie Roosevelt told his story, 
was cause for Labor to intimate that the 
A. P. sought to cover up or minimize 
the story. As a matter of fact the early 
hearings failed to develop sensations and 
newspaper men with few exceptions found 
them without vivid news interest. Most 
of the exhaustive stories carried out of 
Washington when Senator Walsh first 
began his probe, were sent because of 
their “local” interest, 

The editorial in Labor is reproduced 
below: 

“Bond P. Geddes, for several years chief 
of the Capitol staff of the Associated Press, 
has resigned to become chief publicity agent 
for Harry F. Sinclair, the oil magnate, who 
secured a lease on the Teapot Dome naval oil 
reserve from former Secretary Fall and who 
is" now under indictment for refusing to 
answer questions propounded by the Senate 
committee which is probing the crooked deal. 

“In the opinion of Labor this is the most 
significant—not to say, SINISTER—of recent 
developments in the oil scandal, 

“The Associated Press is the greatest news 
agency in the world. It serves the vast ma- 
jority of the newspapers of this countty. 

“Millions of Americans know nothing about 
what is going on in Washington except what 
the Associated Press tells them through their 
morning and evening newspapers. 

“The man who can dictate the Associated 
Press reports from the national Capitol is in 
a position to mold public opiniom as he sees fit. 

“Last November, when the Senate commit- 
tee began its investigation of the naval oil re- 
serve leases the Associated Press broadcasted 
reports indicating that the whole affair was 
only a tempest in a teapot. 

“For weeks thereafter the newspapers were 
so impressed by these misleading reports that 
they practically ignored the highly sensational 
testimony submitted to the committee. 

“Tt was not until after McLean confessed he 
had lied, and Doheny admitted he had slipped 
$100,000 to Fall, via a suitcase, that they awoke 
to the fact that the original Associated Press 
reports were untrue. 

“Now, the ‘chief of the Capitol staff of the 
Associated Press’ takes his place on: the pay 
roll of the Sinclair interests, . 

“The incident has been ignored by the news- 
Papers, except for a formal little notice of Mr. 
Geddes’ change of position, 

“But the agents of ‘Big Business’ know that 
it means, 

“In a ‘confidential’ report, ‘for clients only,’ 
issued “this week by one of the high-priced ‘in- 
formation’ bureaus maintained in Washington 
by business interests appears this paragraph: 

““There are many indications that Doheny 
and Sinclair are going to put up one of the 
most dramatic fights the country has ever 
witnessed, according to current reports of the 
preparations being made. The Sinclair inter- 
ests have employed for this publicity work the 
recent head of the Associated Press offices 
here.’ ° 
“That means that the country is to be flooded 
with propaganda showing that the leasing of 
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the naval reserves was a good thing and that 
Fall, Denby and Daugherty were faithful pub- 
lic servants. 

“Was Mr. Geddes’ selection as head of this 
propaganda machine a reward for service ren- 
dered in the past, or was it made because 
Sinclair believed Mr. Geddes could influence 
Associated Press reports in the future?” 


OWEN BILL HAS TUSKS 
FOR NEWSPAPERS 


Would Enact French “Reply Law,” 
Force Publication of All Owners’ 
Business Ties and Signa- 
ture of Stories 


By Sam BE Lui 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 9.—Denial 
of the mails to newspapers failing to 
comply with what he terms “the law of 
reply” is provided in a bill introduced 
by Senator Robert L. Owen of Okla- 
homa and sent to the Senate Judiciary 
Committee for consideration. 

“The law of reply” is defined by Sena- 
tor Owen as one requiring newspapers 
“assailing or reflecting on citizens or 
companies in their columns to publish an 
answer to such injurious publicity by 
printing in precisely the same place the 
answer of the one assailed or injured.” 
Enforcement of the law is placed in the 
hands of the Postmaster General. 

The text of the measure, which may 
be regarded as the first step in Senator 
Owen’s program to bring about govern- 
ment regulation of the press on the 
grounds that newspapers are agencies of 
public service, follows: That no publi- 
cation may be accepted at any post office 
for transmission in the mails of what- 
ever class, after certification to the post- 
master thereof by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral or any qualified assistant to whom 
the Postmaster General may delegate au- 
thority to furnish such certification, to the 
effect that such publication has refused 
to publish, upon receipt, and in precisely 
the same page and position on the page 
as that in which it shall previously have 
published, a specific name or reference to 
any person or persons, whether natural 
or artificial, a sworn or affirmed statement 
of correction, explanation or denial of 
said reference reasonably proportional as 
to length to the latter. 

“SECTION 2: The Postmaster General 
is authorized to prepare and promulgate 
such regulation as may be deemed essen- 
-tial to give effect to this action. 

“SECTION 3: Jurisdiction over pro- 
ceedings arising under this act shall vest 
in the several District Courts of the 
United States. 

Section 4: This act shall take effect 
thirty days after its approval.” 

“The measure proposed should not be 
objected to by publishers who use their 
great powers in good faith,” said Senator 
Owen, who spoke briefly on the bill when 
he submitted it, “but it is of importance 
in abating the influence of those who act 
in bad faith and abuse the facilities of the 
postal and transportation services af- 


forded them by the public.” 
A memorandum prepared for the Sena- 
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tor from Oklahoma in 1918 and outlining 
his views on the general subject of regu- 
lation of the press, was read into the 
Record at his request. Senator Owen be- 
lieves every paper should publish daily 
a statement demonstrating the financial 
obligations of its proprietors, and their 
financial associations. | Each item, of 
news or editorial comment should be 
signed by the author and the paper should 
carry daily the citizenship of all those 
writing for the paper. 

His argument for regulation of news- 
papers is based upon the statement made 
by Frederick W. Lehmann, in arguing the 
case of the Associated Press against the 
International News Service in May, 1918. 
Mr. Lehmann contended, and his conten- 
tion was upheld, that news was a com- 
modity and that a news report had 
value. The assembly and distribution of 
news, the Owen memorandum holds, is. 
and should be a public service and those 
engaged in it “subject to the same careful 
and delicate restriction as those who en- 
gage in other public or semi-public sery- 
ice. 


Plan Newspaper for Lubbock, Tex. 


Plains Publishing Company has been 
formed at Lubbock, Tex., for the purpose 
of launching a newspaper by J. C. Nance, 
Rosa A. Nance and C, A. Keen, with 
capital stock of $27,500. Lubbock has 
been designated as the site of the new 
Texas Technological College. A $1,000,- 
000 structure is being erected. 


Iowa Daily Awarded Cup 


lowa State College Chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi, honorary journalistic fra- 
ternity, has awarded the Storm Lake 
(IJa.) Pilot-Tribune a silver loving cup 
for leading all Iowa weekly newspapers 
in community service in 1923. 


Newark News Prints Ad Booklet 


Newark (N. J.) News has compiled a 
booklet “Of Interest To Advertisers” 
carrying its lineage figures and circulation 
analyses for .1923. 
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Here Are New and Valuable Facts 
About One of America’s Greatest Markets 


Here in this book, “St. Louis and the 49th 
State,” just published, are new and valuable 
facts and all the facts about St. Louis and 
the surrounding territory as a market for 
your product. Facts never before compiled 
or published! ' 

This analysis is based upon an impartial 
survey conducted by the Research Bureau 
of the D’Arcy Advertising Co., St. Louis. 
It deals with the circulations of the St. 
Louis newspapers, the reading habits of 
their readers, and the degree of public ac- 
ceptance accorded to each paper. 


Magnitude of The St. Louis Newspaper 
Survey—80,797 Effective Interviews! 


Months of field work by an army of fifty 
highly trained investigators were necessary 
. 110,000 of the 226,224 homes in 
the district were called upon ap Tie: 
Practically one hundred square miles of ter- 
ritory covered thoroughly 80,797 
effective interviews obtained—one for every 
third home in the entire area! 


The results—1,200,000 facts—were secured, 
tabulated and analyzed under the complete 
supervision of a large organization especially 
fitted for the work—unprejudiced and un- 
biased! 


A True Picture of Public Opinion 


In words, photographs, drawings, charts and 
maps, “St. Louis and the 49th State” pre- 


~ and how to sell it 


sents a true picture of what the million 
people of Metropolitan, St. Louis think of 
their several newspapers— 
How they choose them 
they prefer one to another, 


Why 


Reaching the Purchasing Power of 
Metropolitan St. Louis 


Here, too, is the first real thorough analysis 
ever made showing the concentration of pur- 
chasing power in this responsive market— 
in the high ranking mass-class section— 
based on the weighted average of eight pri- 
mary economic characteristics. 


Whatever you desire to know about Metro- 
politan St. Louis is here at your finger-tips. 


The New St. Louis 


Here, also, are the facts about the New 
St. Louis—a great, progressive metropolis 
in the center of the main producing area of 
the United States. The logical central mar- 
ket for practically 70% of the country’s 
agricultural products, 75% of the lumber and 
forestry products, 60% of the minerals, and 
70% of the petroleum. Know this market! 
Sell it! 


The 49th State— 
A Market of 415 Million People 


Spreading out 150 miles in every direction 
from St. Louis, its natural trading center, 


is a great new commonwealth known as the 
49th State. 

Within this circle, not including St. Louis, 
are 4% million people—over 1,100,000 fam- 
ilies— 


A rich market! The very-center of the 
Mississippi Valley! 
Here is tremendous buying power! A large 


market naturally concentrated and reached 
every day by St. Louis’ one. morning news- 
paper, The Globe-Democrat! 


[If you are seeking a market particularly 
adapted to efficient sales-effort, center your 
efforts on the 49th State! It is easily and 
quickly covered! Selling’ costs are low! 


“St. Louis and the 49th State” 
Sent to Executives 


The book, “St. Louis and the 49th State,” 
together with booklets giving a detailed 
description of how the St. Louis newspaper 
survey was conducted, and “How the People 
of St. Louis Choose Their Newspapers,” 
have been mailed to certain executives of 
manufacturing concerns, selling organiza- 
tions, advertisers and advertising agencies 
throughout. the United States. 


Executives! who: did not receive them, and 
are interested in the sales opportunities of 
this big, jresponsive market, may. obtain 
copies by requesting them on their business 
stationery.’. At last; in one large market at 
least, facts have supplanted guesswork! 
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NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT WORK | 


By ROY M. 


EDMONDS 


il 


Youth No Handicap—E, LANSING RAY, 


’ 
‘THE president of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat has always been its editor 
as well as publisher. This dual authority 
is in the hands of the youngest man who 
ever held it—E. Lansing Ray, who was 
only 34 years old when he took charge 
5 years ago. 

Mr. Ray’s responsibility is far greater 
than any of his predecessors. Since he 
took charge the Globe-Democrat has be- 
come the only morning paper in St. Louis, 
which, with its suburbs, has a population 
of more than 1,000,000. Gs 

Out in Missouri, they take their poli- 
tics very seriously; their campaigns are 
as bitter as can be found anywhere. And 
yet, the Globe-Democrat, an independent 
newspaper, gets along with all parties. 
They regard the Globe-Democrat as fair, 
giving both sides of all political ques- 
tions. 

Before the Globe-Democrat absorbed 
the Republic in 1919, its editorial lean- 
ings }were Republican. Overnight the 
Globe-Democrat was placed in the field 
of absolute independence. 

“What we wanted to do was made 
practicable by the absorption of the Re- 
public,” said Mr. Ray. “With only one 
morning newspaper in the field, we felt it 
was our duty towards the readers of. all 
parties to be an independent paper.” 

The spirit of fairness towards’ politics, 
religion and people in the treatment of 
news, dominates E, Lansing Ray. 

“We want the facts and all of the 
facts in the Globe-Democrat,” he said. 

“We offer our columns to print both 
sides of .all questions.” 

Even before the change from a Re- 
publican to an independent paper, the 
Globe-Democrat advocated ‘the League 
of Nations, and continues that advocacy. 
[t supported President Wilson during the 
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war, and Mr. Ray was one of a party 
of editors that visited Europe in 1918 to 
learn conditions over there. 

Besides directing the Globe-Democrat, 
Mr. Ray is interested in civic affairs, 
in which he ‘believes not only the news- 
paper should lead, but that publishers, 
as well, should be active. However, he 
believes the newspaper man should hold 
himself free to criticise, if criticism is 
necessary. 

He is president of the St. Louis Pub- 
lishers’ Association, vice-president of the 
Missouri Association, a director in num- 
erous civic organizations, and chairman 


of the executive board of the Board of. 


Curators, University of Missouri. Last 
year he was vice-president of the Missouri 
Press Association. 

Mr. Ray has been a director of the 
Associated Press’ since 1922, and has 
served on a number of committees of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation. 

_ Mr. Ray obtained his education at 
Smith Academy, a leading preparatory 
school of St. Louis in his youth, and 
had planned to go to Princeton. Instead, 
he went to work on the Globe-Democrat, 
atter a short time spent in travel. In 
1903, he started in the business office of 
the Globe-Democrat, taking want ads. He 
was a _ bookkeeper, then cashier, then 
advertising manager, In 1908, be became 
a director. In 1910, he was elected sec- 
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retary, continuing as advertising manager. 

When D. M. Houser died in 1916, 
Charles H. McKee was elected president 
and editor to succeed him, and Mr. Ray 
became vice-president and general man- 
ager. Charles H. McKee died in 1918, 
and Mr. Ray became president and edi- 
tor. 

E. Lansing Ray is a direct descendant 
of William McKee, of the founders of 
the Globe-Democrat. His father, Simeon 
Ray, was secretary and business man- 
ager for many years before his death in 
1891. Ownership of the paper is still 
vested in the descendants of William Mc- 
Kee and D. M. Houser. The latter’s 
son, Douglas B. Houser, is vice-president 
and advertising director, and his grand- 


son, W. C. Houser, is secretary and 


treasurer. 

Among the great men who have served 
the Globe-Democrat are John | Hay 
Nicolai, Henry M. Stanley, Joseph Mc- 
Cullagh and Myron T. Herrick. 


Castoria Made Him $2,754,553 


Charles H. Fletcher, pioneer advertiser, 
head of the Centaur Company, makers 
of Castoria, left a net estate of $2,754,553, 
according to an appraisal filed by the 
New York State Tax Commission. 


Gundersen Writes Classified Booklet 


New York Telegram and Evening Mail 
has just published “The Story of Classi- 
fied Ads,” a 59-page booklet, written by 
Gilbert N. Gunderson, classified advertis- 
ing manager. Nearly a year of research 
and investigation work was spent in com- 
pilation of the story, Gunderson claims. 
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The Waterloo Tribune 
Improved Typography 


FTER three months experience with 
the Ludlow, Mr. William A. Reed, co- 
publisher of The Waterloo (Iowa), 


Tribune, writes about their Ludlow equip- 


“A few weeks ago, we printed an edition con- 
taining 4,000 inches of advertising. 
have failed in getting the edition out in time had 
it not been for the Ludlow. We would not have 
had enough type, nor enough slugs. 

“Not only in composition isthe Ludlowatime- 
saver, but in the fact that there is no distribution; 
in the fact that there is no.time lost hunting sorts; 
in the fact that we are never out of 36 point, 48 
point or even any of the smaller sizes. Our menare 
never pulling letters or figures out of forms, never 
searching for something they can’t find on the 
‘dead’ stone, at a great waste of time and tax on the 


“The Ludlow casts a wonderfully true slug. 
It gives the Tribune improved typog- 
raphy and impresses our advertisers.” 


Ludlow Typograph Co. 
2032 Clybourn Avenue 
CHICAGO 


The history if classified advertising is 
carried from 1795 until the present day. : 
SE ee ae | 
Providence News Sued for Libel | 
Suit for libel was entered this week 
against the Providence (R. I.) News 
and also against John A. * Hennessey, 
former editor of the. paper, by Wayne 
H. Whitman,-an attorney. The com- 
plaints, which are similar, allege that the 
Providence News published, Feb. 26, a 
story to the effect that at a meeting of the 
Ku Klux Klan held in Anthony, Mr, 
Whitman’s car was parked outside and 
the number of the license taken when 
he left the meeting. He alleges that be- 
cause of this “false, malicious libel in- 
tending to convey the impression that he 
was a member of the Klan,” he was dis- 
charged as attorney in a case. 


Brazil Press Fights for Freedom 


Freedom of the press in undergoing a 
test in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, in a suit 
brought by former President Epitacio 
Pessoa against a newspaper, according to 
the Chicago Tribune. The former presi- 
dent is suing the newspaper, Correio da 
Manha, for charging that he misappro- 
priated a $25,000,000 loan raised in the 
United States to electrify the Central 
Railway of Brazil. Action was brought 
under the new press control law. 


To Launch. Sports Magazine 


Sports Graphic, an illustrated semi- 
monthly magazine, will make its appear- 
ance April 26, with Thornton Fisher, 
formerly sports editor, New York World, 
as editor, and Don M. Parker, business 
manager. 
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We have space in our Production Schedule for a 
few additional presses for shipment before the end 
of 1924. Owing to our superior and enlarged Manu- 
facturing Facilities, our Standardization of Units and 
Folders, our Organization, for Two-Shift Operation 
which has now been running successfully for eight 
years, and our Modern Production System, we are 
Actually Ahead of our Schedule, and 


In fact, for the past two years we have had practi- 
cally all presses ready for delivery On Time or 
sooner—and in many cases earlier than the pur- 
chasers were ready to receive them. 


Quick Action 


We can supply either “Multi-Unit” or “Straight- 
Unit” Presses, Floor-fed or Underneath-fed, and can 
fit practically any pressroom condition. Telephone 
or Telegraph us and our representative will promptly 
bring you complete information, prices, delivery 
date, etc. 


The Strongest, Smoothest-running Press Built. 
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PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 1441 Monadnock Block 
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1A N efficient newspaper merchandising 
; department is the greatest aid to the 
iselling of advertising which has been de- 
i veloped in recent 
years. There is 
virtually no limit 
to the possibilities 
of business for a 
daily which has 
alert, efficient 
men in this de- 
partment. 

This, Aish eet he 
opinion of J. E. 
Lutz, one of the 
leading news- 
paper representa- 
tives of Chicago. 
Mr. Lutz has 
been in news- 
paper advertising 
‘work in Chicago for nearly 25 years. 
Since 1917 he has had his own business 
jat 6 North Michigan avenue. 
| “Successful selling of national adver- 
'tising depends first on convincing the 
jadvertiser of the possibilities of your 
imarket,” Mr. Lutz said. “You must 
imake him know that there is buying 
‘power and a demand for his product in 
lyour territory. Then show him that your 
ynewspaper covers that market most ef- 
lfectively and will help him to take 
‘advantage of the existing demand for his 
‘product and to create additional demand. 
| “A wide-awake merchandising bureau 
lis an asset of untold value to any adver- 
‘tising department,” he continued. “Repre- 
sentatives of this bureau should make 
‘frequent friendly calls on advertisers who 
‘have accounts with other newspapers. It 
jis just as important that they should see 
‘their own advertisers frequently and be 
‘of maximum service to them. Such work 
‘makes it comparatively easy for the man 
;who closes contracts for space. 

i; “One of the most encouraging tend- 
fencies in the advertising field in recent 
F cars is the co-operation among adver- 
jtising salesmen and the manner in 
which they, almost without exception, 
la their work constructive. Absolute 
honesty in dealing with the advertiser is 
essential to success and it prevails among 
the solicitors of 1924.” : 

+ Mr. Lutz reminisced interestingly on 
!the changes in the character of news- 
}paper advertising even during his com- 
paratively short career. He recalled the 
day when advertisements of patent medi- 
cines filled a huge proportion of news- 
;paper space, then the era of pushing 
tfoods, followed by the rise of the auto- 
mobile industry and theglarge extent to 
»which it used advertising. Now, he said; 
Ino one industry is using, a large pro- 
Iportion of the newspapetspace, but all 
shave been: convinced of: *its’€ffectiveness 
{and are using it. Ng 


Mr. Lutz was born in‘@ffio and reared’ 


bin Taconta, Wash. After being gradi- 
rated from Northwestern University, 
+Evanston, Ill, in 1899 he spent as year 
yin a business college. In 1900, wheh 20 
years old, he became a stenographer in 
jthe Scripps-McRae office in Chicago. 
After six months in this position, he 
‘became assistant to I. S. Wallace in the 
same office. His work was.soliciting. 
Six years later Mr. Lutz started work 


Gained 20,347 Daily Average Circulation. 

Sworn Government Statement, Six Months 
Pnding March 31, 1923, 166,300, Daily: Six 
Months Ending Sept, 30, 1922, 145,953 
Daily. Increase in Daily Average Circula- 


‘tion, 20,347. 
IT COVERS THE FIELD COMPLETELY 


| ig _ REPRESENTATIVES: 
‘| H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg,, New York. 
G. Logan Payne Co,, 401 Tower Bldg., 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg., San 
Francisco, Calif, ~ - 


ALERT MERCHANDISING DEPARTMENT IS 
DAILY’S GREATEST ASSET, SAYS LUTZ 


By LUCILE BRIAN GILMORE 


with C. George Krogness, newspaper 
representative in Chicago, and a few 
years later became manager of the 
western office of the Munsey papers. 

Mr. Lutz started his own business in 
1917. At the start he represented the 
Baltimore News, the Indianapolis News, 
the Washington Star and the Montreal 
Star. He still represents all of these ex- 
cept the Baltimore News, which has 
changed ownership. In addition he now 
is representative for the New York 
Telegram and Mail, the Booth papers 
of Michigan and the Detroit News. 

Mr. Lutz was married in 1907 and he 
and Mrs. Lutz have one daughter. Their 
home is at Winnetka, a suburb north of 
Chicago. Golf at the North Shore Golf 
Club is Mr. Lutz’ chief diversion. 


HARRIS’S CODE APPLAUDED 


Columbus (Ga.) Editor Seeks Public 
Good But Won’t Obey Its Whims 


Southern editors are commending the 
principles set forth for the first time a 
few days ago by Julian Harris on the 
editorial page of his Columbus (Ga.) 
Enquirer-Sun for the conduct of that 
newspaper. 

Mr. Harris, for many years an execu- 
tive of the New York Herald under 
James Gordon Bennett and a close con- 
fidant of the “Commodore” in his later 
years, is characterized as “just the man 
to uphold and follow out these principles” 
by the Macon Telegraph, which repro- 
duces them as follows: 

“The Enquirer-Stn as a property is 
privately owned, but as a newspaper it 
is dedicated to the service of the public. 

“Its aim is to contribute as much as 
it may to the life, growth, and cultural 
development of the community, the state 
and the nation. 

“It seeks to reflect the best thought 
and sentiment of the people, but it will 
not cater to passing public opinion. 

“It desires to assist the people to 
achieve their legitimate aspirations, but 
will not knowingly encourage their il- 
{usions. 

“In politics, it is uncontrolled, with 
factions it has nothing in common, with 
the political feudist. and. demagogue, no 
patience. 

“Its position on public questions shall 
be conscientiously taken, fairly present- 
ed, and faithfully maintained. 

“Tt knows no classes, recognizes no 
interests, seeks no favors, but shall strive 
to merit the public’s confidence, respect 
and support.” f 


Paint Industry Ad Men to Meet 


The annual conference of the Paint and 


» Varnish Manufacturers’ Advertising Man- 


agers’ Group will be held at the Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, on June 3. 


Newspaper Buildings 
Plant Layouts 


Operation. Production 


Newspaper Engineering 


Circulation and Advertising 
Surveys 


Appraisals—Valuations 


Ss. P. WESTON 


120 West 42nd St... 
New York 


Bryant 3815 
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NEW BUILDING STARTED 


New Rochelle (N. Y.) Standard-Star to 
Have Modern Plant 


Work on the new two-story brick and 
stoneplant for the New Rochelle (N. Y.) 
Standard-Star, published by Westchester 
Newspapers, Inc., began last Monday. 
The building will be 20 by 140 feet, em- 
bracing the latest efficiency features. 
Mechanical equipment will consist of a 
24-page Scott press and nine linotypes. 

The new plant was necessitated by the 
growth of the Standard-Star since the 
merger of the Evening Standard and the 
Daily Star last July by Westchester 
Newspapers, Inc. 


Newmark Launches Own Agency 


J. H. Newmark, for 15 years with the 
Durant and General Motors interests, has 
started a general advertising agency in 
the Fisk Building, New York, under the 
title of J. H. Newmark, Inc. 


Omaha Daily Changes Name 


Omaha (Neb.) Daily Drovers Journal- 
Stockman has changed its title to the 
Omaha Daily Journal-Stockman. 


ADDRESSES WANTED 


D. S. MacRAE 
T. J. YOUNG 
SAM LITTLE 
GEORGE O. McCARTHY 
JAMES H. STEVENS, JR. 


New Labor Weekly for New York 


For the benefit of “the 750,000 organ- 
ized men and women belonging to unions” 
affiliated with the Central Trades and 
Labor Council who are “without a mouth- 
piece,” the Council is laying plans for a 
new labor weekly to start publication 
about Jan. 1, 1925. It is exyected that 
by that time $50,000 will be subscribed 
by the unions interested “to insure a 
proper start and guard against failure.” 


Distant Points Hear Daily’s Radio 


The new radio broadcasting station of 
the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune is prov- 
ing to be one of the powerful stations of 
the country. Tribune broadcasting has 
been heard from the Virgin Islands to 
Long, Beach, Cal., officials state. 


the Dead of Night 


In the dead of night a fire breaks out—the alarm 


must be given. 


A child is taken sick—the doctor 


must be called. A thief enters the home—the police 


must be located. 


In the dead of night the American turns to his 
telephone, confident he will find it ready for the 


emergency. He knows that telephone exchanges are 


open always, the operators at their switchboards, the 


wires ready to vibrate with his words. 


He has only 


to lift the receiver from its hook to hear that calm, 


prompt “Number, please.” 


The constant availa- 


bility of his telephone gives him security, and makes 
his life more effective in wider horizons. 


Twenty-four-hour service, which is the standard 
set by the Bell System, is the exception in the service 
of Continental Europe. An emergency may occur 


at any time. 


Continuous and reliable service has 


become a part of the social and economic fibre of 


American life. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
' AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy. One System, Universal Service 
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There are certain fundamental 
beliefs on which the Linotype 
Company has built its business. 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


The sale of a Linotype is only the 
beginning of our obligation of 


service. It is your machine but it | 
remains our business to do all 

that we can to make it increas- 

ingly userul to you. 


=m LINOTYPE“: 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


Brooklyn, New York 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 
Agencies in the Principal Cities of the World 
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Composed entirely on the LINOTYPE 
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AUTOPLATE PI 


When you ask a press builder to quote 
ment insist that he include in his propos 


You should do this because the heed worked sterec 
presses is no longer suitable to the needs of the day. 
pressroom from broken sheets in the press. 


As the AUTOPLATE way is the only modern way 
makes them in any other way—you should not adopt 
newspapers everywhere throughout the world. 


To follow this suggestion will save you endless trouble 


WOOD NEWSPAPAPER MA 
501 Fifth Avenu 


7 
q 
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NTING PLATES 


Yates and Better Plates 


u upon a press and stereotyping equip- . 


| PONY AUTOPLATE MACHINE 


jing apparatus that press builders supply with their 
vastes time, labor, and space, and causes delays in the 


making printing plates—no metropolitan newspaper 
practice that has long been discarded by progressive 


d expense. 


INERY CORPORATION 
lew York City 


eS 
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A PROFESSION BY FIAT 


FREE press irks some people in Oklahoma, it 
A would seem from the repeated attempts to*bring 

the State’s newspapers under the control of 
politics. Now the project is to legislate journalism 
mto a profession, giving the Secretary of State power 
to suspend a “licensed” journalist after a conviction 
for libel. 

It doesn’t even look innocent. It is a thinly dis- 
euised boon for the gentry who have every reason 
to fear an alert press, who have found even the drowsy 
journalism of the past few years an obstacle to their 
campaigns to defraud the Indians, flout the liqtor 
‘aws, loot public mineral reserves, debauch public 
officials and commit any crime that might for the 
moment add to their fortunes. 

These greedy spoilers are the real beneficiaries under 
the proposed act and the honest people who are 
urging such a law will find their last state worse 
than their first. 

Journalism cannot brook the. gift of professional 
status from government, even if government had the 
power to confer the gift. The spark of professional 
spirit which is now glowing in the ranks of newspaper 
workers cannot be fanned from without. Neither can 
its quenching be permitted. Journalism has ample 
opportunity to attain professional status within the 
scope of the First Amendment to the Constitution 
and any efforts, local or national, to limit or ap- 
parently broaden: that scope cannot be regarded as 
other than hostile. 


“IMMORAL CONDUCT” 


R. EDDIE L. HEWSON, a Buffalo dentist, is 
D fighting to prevent the State Board of Dental 
Examiners from executing their recommenda- 
tion that his state license be revoked and _ his 
registration cancelled 
The heinous crime charged against this man is that 
he advertised that he would crown a tooth for $6, do 
bridge work for $6 per tooth, sell a rubber plate 


for $10, 

The Board of Dental Examiners went on record 
with the opinion that advertising fixed prices consti- 
tuted unprofessional conduct. It was not denied that 


Dr. Hewson adhered to his advertised prices. Dr. 
Hewson’s conduct was called “immoral.” 

The matter is now before the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York. 


The stuffy snobbism of professional institutions 
sometimes becomes oppressive beyond endurance. 
Dr. Hewson, whoever and whatever he may be, if he 
really solid his six dollar teeth as promised in his 
advertisernents, should carry his cause to the last 
court .and demonstrate that there is no constitutional 


provision upholding a mockish professionalism which 
forbids a dentist to name in the public prints a price 
for his work. 

Rather than less advertising, honest dentistry needs 
more advertising, not only possibly fixing prices, but 
advising the public as to the care of teeth, the deadly 
dangers of neglect, the false economy in postponing 
action, and removing from the public mind an entirely 
false and misleading preconception that dentistry is 
too expensive for the average purse and entails 
unendurable pain. 


HOW TO LOSE MONEY 


HE truth, whole truth, nothing but, is said to 

be the advertising policy of the Saturday Eve- 

ning Post, and so we cannot and do not question 
the veracity of staterents found in a one column space, 
issue of April 5, 1924, signed by Nelson B. Shivers, 
of Philadelphia, who offers cigars direct to the 
smoker. Says ne: “I don’t make a penny on the 
first box of cigars sold to a new customer. Sup- 
pose, for instance, you and 399 other men order a box 
of cigars from this advertisement. Dividing 400 
into $1,750 (the cost of this advertisement) gives 
$4.37. In other words, it costs me $4.37 to sell you 
a $1.98 box of cigars.” 

The advertisement is headed “Try These Cigars 
Free.” That means that Mr. Shivers knows he can’t 
possibly get his advertising money back. He assumes 
throughout that he may sell only 400 boxes from an 
advertisement costing $1,750. 

Well, with palms up and a rising inflection of the 
voice, what’s the answer? 
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BRANCHES OF PALM TREES 
ST. JOHN, XII—12 to 14 


QO the next day much people that were come 
to the feast, when they heard that Jesus 
was coming to Jerusalem, 


Took branches of palm trees, and went forth 
to meet Him, and cried, Hosanna: Blessed is 
the King of Israel that cometh in the name 
of the Lord. 


And Jesus, when he had found a young ass, 
sat thereon; as it is written. 


SPECIALIZATION 


HERE is nothing the newspaper man knows 
‘li better, from his intimate contacts with life, than 
the fact that this is a day of specialization, 

In all the professions, arts, business, men who are 
really succeeding have cultivated special knowledge 
or skill, It is true, in a measure, in the newspaper 
profession, yet the rank and file of men both “up- 
stairs’ and “down-stairs” seem content with general 
knowledge. 

The “all-around” newspaper man is not to be 
sneered at, by any means. He has been the back-bone 
of journalism. He will continue to carry the heavy 
load, 

It is our opinion that high and varied specialization 
will be a development of the daily press of the next 
ten years. Young men and women who prepare for 
it will not be disappointed. 

Within two weeks we have talked with perhaps a 
dozen first-class newspaper men in New York who 
were out of jobs and, in instances desperately in need 
of them. Most of them could do any ordinary work 
on any newspaper. and two had been high executives 
of metropolitan newspapers. Not one, however, could 
qualify as a specialist on any specific subject. 

This may be revealing to the professors of Schools 
of Journalism. Perhaps it would be better to train 
more young men in specialty writing, than for general 
newspaper work. 

A significant incident of recent weeks was the 
appointment of Walter Lippmann as head editorial 
writer of the New York World, an enviable position, 
presumably carrying a high salary. He is the work- 
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ing successor of the late Frank Cobb. There is in 
America no more accomplished writer on political 
economy. He is author of half a dozen books which 
are universally respected. He is a clear thinker 
and crystal writer. He has never worked, to our 
knowledge, for a day as an assignment reporter or 
news editor. He is a journalist of the new type. His 
editorials, particularly on international affairs, are 
unmatched for brilliancy, 

Newspapers are under criticism, sometimes justly, 
for superficiality. This will more and more be met 
by the employment of specialists. There will be, for 
instance, a labor reporter who is capable of writing 
news from the viewpoint of an economist. There 
will be more political reporters selected for the work, 
not because they know individuals but for what they 
know of history, science of government, law and 
social and economic conditions. 

The day will come when a city editor, employing 
a new man, will ask: “What is your specialty? We 
need a man who can write intelligently and authorita- 
tively on agriculture, or religion, or transportation, or 
specified industry, or aesthetics; you will have gen- 
eral assignments, but we shall expect you to develop 
your specialty in or columns.” 

If every general-minded man employed on every 
newspaper in this country would start today to take 
on a specialty as his own, passionately cultivate it as 
a study, and when ripe pour it out in the columns of 
his newspaper, he would find his situation in life not 
only more secure but his personal outlook vastly 
brightened. 

If every..boy entering the field. felt a superior 
knowledge in some one department of news interest, 
his chances of success would obviously be improved 
over his brother ef only general knowledge. 

Future specializing will by no means be confined to 
the editorial departments. It is winning great success 
even now in advertising and in circulation. The 
simple trick is to know, from hard mental plugging, 
more than the other fellow—your competitor. 


RELIGIOUS DAILIES 


EITHER business wisdom nor knowledge of the 
N newspaper industry is apparent in the proposal 

of New York State Methodists that the denomi- 
nation establish daily newspapers in three large Ameri- 
can cities. JLaudable zeal for the cause of placing 
Christian ideals before the nation will not meet pay- 
rolls or printing bills, which have to be met even in 
the Lord’s vineyard, It has been demonstrated beyond 
contradiction that newspapers made by and: for a 
limited group, will not overlap the boundaries of that 
group—and it is this outside circulation that is most 
to be desired by these proposed dailies, 

Many attempts have been made to found a religious 
daily, but only two have succeeded. Of these, the 
Christian Science Monitor goes so far into secular 
fields and so little into denominational affairs that it is 
primarily a newspaper of world information. The 
other is the Daily Ameritan Tribune of Des Moines, a 
Roman Catholic paper. It is well and profitably 
managed by an old newspaper family. Its circulation 
is approximately 20,000, with nation-wide influence. 
Its problem appears relatively uncomplicated. 

With newspapers everywhere giving more and more 
attention to things spiritual, it would seem wiser for 
the churches to spend their money in other channels 
and devote real effort to improve the spiritual character 
of the established daily press. 


ROTHERMERE SPEAKS OUT 


HEN a New York Times man asked Lord 
Rothermere whether he was really aiming, as 


has been suggested, at a “monopoly of opinion” _ 


in England, the British publisher exclaimed: 
“Ridiculous! JI am far too much of a Briton to desire 
such powers. If I had them, I should become a 
rebel against myself. I should be bored 
to death by what you call a monopoly of opinion. 
Besides, I am not a politician.” 

Intelligent citizenship and sound business judgment, 
we call that and it throws light on the interesting 
fact that this brother of the late Lord Northcliffe 
has, according to report, doubled or even tripled the 
earnings of the huge publishing concern which was 
suddenly thrust upon him, as he himself says, two 
years ago, 
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PERSONALS 


IR GEORGE FENWICK, managing 

director of the Dunedin (New™Zeal- 
and) Otago Daily Times, sailed with 
Lady Fenwick from New York for Eng- 
land on the S. S. Celtic, April 5. 

William R. Hearst thas purchased the 
Hirondelle, the glass-bottomed steam 
yacht, which formerly belonged to the 
Prince of Monaco. 

Mrs. Thomas Blagden, Jr., daughter 
of Frank B. Noyes, publisher of the 
Washington Star, sailed for abroad April 
5, on the S. S. Belgenland. 

R. Charlton Wright, publisher of the 
Columbia (S. C.) Record, has resumed 
his editorial activities on the Record, 
which he was forced to give up early in 
1923 to care for other interests. 

William H. Ukers, editor and publisher 
of the Tea and Coffee Trade Journal, and 
membér of the National Advertising 
Commission, A. A. C. W., is starting this 
month on a tour of the tea countries of 
the world. 


William W. Gibson of the Washington 
Post arrived in New York this week from 
Europe on the liner George Washington. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


RANK J. PRICE, managing editor of 

the New York Morning Telegraph, 
and Mrs. Price celebrated their 43rd wed- 
ding anniversary April 3. Price has been 
connected with the Telegraph for 20 
years. 

Roy K. Moulton, column conductor on 
the New York Evening Mail before its 
merger with the Telegram, is conducting 
a column for the Brooklyn edition of the 
New York American. 


Alfred W. McCann, food expert, for- 
merly with the old New York Globe and 
later the Evening Mail before its sale to 
the Telegram, is now conducting a pure 
food column for the Bronx Home 
News. 

Oscar Pogue, night editor, Cleburne 
(Tex.) Review, has resigned to go to 
Dallas as salesman for a farm implement 
firm. His duties have been taken over 
by Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Tisdel. 


Thomas W. O’Neill of Tampa, Fla., 
jhas joined the staff of the Hagerstown 
(Md.) Herald. 


Miss Marguerite Montgomery has 
joined the society department, St. Paul 
|Dispatch-Pioneer Press, succeeding Miss 
| Marguerite Defiel. 

Ernest J. Haycox has resigned from 


}the Portland Oregonian staff to go to 
/New York. He is succeeded by Alex- 
jander G. Brown from the night desk of 
jthe Oregon Journal. 

Benjamin D. Kornfield, formerly fea- 
ture writer on the old New York Globe, 


is now editor and publisher of the 
Brooklyn Kings County Observer, a 
| weekly. 


Raymond Francis Yates has been ap- 
}pointed radio editor of the New York 
|Herald-Tribune, succeeding Jack Binns, 
| resigned. 

A. C. Olmstead, formerly editor of the 
} Eaton -(O.) Register-Herald, is now con- 
ducting an advertising service in Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Clinton B. Stanley has resigned from 
the city staff of the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
News to become a bond salesman. 

Ford O. Barker, head of the flying 
squadron, Toledo Blade, has resigned. 


Paul P. Foster, formerly reference 
librarian on the Youth’s Companion, is 


now librarian of the Boston Herald- 
Traveler, succeeding the late - Rodney 
Walsh. 

Hugh S. Ahern, former A. P. op- 
erator with the Jackson (Miss.) News, 
has joined the News staff as_ state 
editor. 


Joseph F. Palmer, formerly of the city 
staff, Buffalo (N. Y.) News, has pur- 
chased an interest in the Bath (N. Y.) 
Steuben Advocate, a weekly. : 

Sanford Griffith, London correspondent 
of the Wall Street Journal, is spending 
a month in New York. 


Paul G. Morris a writer on music foi: 
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the New York Sun, has resigned and 
will sail for Europe in a few weeks. 

James S. Metcalfe, for years dramatic 
critic for Life, is now writing dramatic 
criticism for the Wall Street Journal. 

Theodore Church, formerly of Cleve- 
land, O., Joseph E. Fleischman and Miss 
Murial Vernon are new staff members, 
Chicago Daily Journal. 

Miss Olivebelle Hamon, daughter of 
the late Jake Hamon, millionaire Okla- 
homa oil man and Republican national 
rcommitteeman, has joined the staff of 
the Chicago Evening American as a 
special feature writer. 

Julian Mason, managing editor, New 
York Tribune, was a visitor last week 
in Chicago where he formerly was 
managing editor of the Evening Post. 


Larry Woltz has returned to the sports 
staff of the Chicago Herald and Ex- 
aminer. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


ONALL O’NEILL, for the last five 

years with the New York Times, has 
joined the business staff of the New York 
Sun as production manager. 


H. C. Harvey, of the Des Moines (Ia.) 
Register and Tribune, has joined the 
classified staff of the Cedar Rapids (Ia.) 
Gazette. 

A. A. Wickstrom has retired from the 
circulation department, St. Paul Pioneer 
Press after 40 years’ service. 

Lewis M. Nachman of the Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Journal, has joined the promo- 
tion department of the Washington (D. 
@) Post. 


J. W. Egan, of the advertising staff, 
Chicago Herald and Examiner, has 
joined the Brandt Advertising Company, 
Chicago. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


Aw NED MILLER, from New York 
staff, Boston News Bureau, to finan- 


cial New York 


Post. 
Hugh J. Schuck, from staff, Los An- 
geles Record, to Japan Advertiser. 


Donald H. Short, from associate editor, 
New York Mail-Telegram radio supple- 
ment, to staff, New York American radio 
tabloid. 

Roy E. Dickerson, from copy desk, 
Milwaukee (Wis.) News, to telegraph 
editor, Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune, re- 
placing L. E. Spainhower, who goes to 
the Tribune’s makeup desk. Spainhower 
succeeds Gene Dye, who has joined the 
Associated Press at Denver. 


department, Evening 


Myron Towsend, from sporting staff, 
Oakland (Cal.) Tribune, to sporting staff, 
Washington (D. C.) News. 

H. Rolland Welch, from the suspended 
Houston (Tex.) Evening Post, to local 
staff, San Antonio News. 

John Mooney, from Hammond (Ind.) 


Lake County Times, to reportorial staff, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Pierce Munsey, from editor, Wood- 
ward (Okla.) Press, to staff, Cisco 
(Tex.) News. He is succeeded by R: L. 
Grimes of Oklahoma City. 

Thomas Langdon, from Laurel ( Miss.) 
Leader, to Jackson (Miss.) Clarion- 
Ledger. 

J. P. Ferguson, from New York Tele- 
gram, to rewrite staff, New York Daily 
News. 

George Straight, from Cleveland (O.) 
News, to staff, Toledo Blade. 

Lee W. Martin, from Houston (Tex.) 
Post, to local staff, San Antonio 
Express. 

Bruce Cross, from San Antonio News, 
to Austin (Tex.) American. 


Frank O’Connell, from sports writer, 
New York Telegram to copy desk, New 
York Morning Telegraph. 

William J. Duchaine, 
Danville (CIIl.) 
city editor, 
Star. 

John B. Main from rewrite desk, 
Chicago Evening American, to editor, 
Manufacturers’ News, Chicago. 
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from reporter, 
Commercial-News, to 
Marinette (Wis.) Eagle- 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


(CARL Hunt, manager of the A. A. C. 

W., is one of the small army of 
former newspapermen who, while not 
actively engaged 
in the newspaper 
business, is still 
closely allied 
with the industry 
and is devoting a 
great deal of his 


time to the up- 
building of his 
first love—the 
newspapers.. 
Caryl Hunt's 
entire newspaper 


life was spent in 
Indianapolis 
where aiter 5 
years on the 
old Sentinel, Sun 
(now Times), and News, he spent 10 
years on the reportorial staff of the In- 
dianapolis Star. He left the Star to be- 
come editor of Associated Advertising, 
the official magazine of the A. A. C. W., 
and after more than 8 years with the As- 
sociation became its manager more than 
two years ago. 

Hunt’s other duties include the staging 
of the twentieth annual convention of the 
A, A. C. W. in London, July 13-18, next, 
at which approximately 6,000 delegates 
from all parts of the world will be in 
attendance. 


Cart Hunt 


MARRIED 
ARSHALL McNEIL, sports editor, 
Beaumont (Tex.) Journal, to Miss 
Edna Margaret Wallace of San Antonio. 


WITH THE ADVERTISERS 
M. COCKRELL, until recently man- 

» ager of industrial advertising at the 
New York office of the Campbell-Ewald 
Company, is now with the Society for 
Electrical Development, New York. 

E. M. Paget, for the last 9 years sales 
manager of the Iliff-Bruff Chemical 
Company, Chicago, has been made vice- 
president and sales manager, Continental 
Chemical Corporation, Chicago, manu- 
facturer of Purity brand phosphates. 

W. B. Baldwin, formerly with Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald, is now advertising 
manager, Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Com- 
pany, Buffalo. 

Robert N. King, advertising manager 
for Earl & Wilson, E. & W. collars and 
shirts, has moved his office from Troy, 
N. Y., to New York. 

H. A. Sass has succeeded the late A. J. 
Bailey as advertising manager, the Mey- 
ercord Company, Inc., Chicago. 


ts 
vA 


IN THE AGENCY FIELD 


i UNSMAN AD SERVICE, Reading, 
Pa., has moved from 528 Washing 
ton street to 29 Reed street. 

James Goldstein, formerly connected 
with advertising agencies in Chicago and 
Baltimore, has joined the Charles J 
Plambeck advertising service in San 
Diego, Cal. 

Frank W. Prescott, recently with the 
3abson Institute, has joined the Green 
leaf Company, advertising counsel, Bos 
ton, in the service department. 

St. Elmo Lewis, vice-president, Camp 
bell-Ewald Company for the second con- 
secutive year, .has been. appointed to the 
lecture staff of;the Wharton School ot 
Finance and .Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Frank Presbrey of the Frank Pres 
brey Company, New York, has been ap 
pointed chairman of the Advertising Di- 
vision in the current Home Service Ap 
peal of the Salvation Army for a fund 
of $512,500 for its work in Greater New 
York during 1924. 

E. E. Garrison, C. P. Huntington, E. 
D. Griffin and H. D. Parsons, all previ 
ously associated with Durant Motors, 
Inc., have joined the staff of J. H. New- 
mark, Inc., New York. 

Basil W. Matthews, formerly with the 
Tracy-Parry Company and the Joseph 
Richards Company, will join Foote & 
Morgan, Inc., New York agency, April 
15. 

Don Wright, formerly with the Charles 
H. Fuller Company, Chicago, has joined 
the Porter-Eastman-Byrne Company, 
Chicago. 

Thomas Wylie, vice-president of Wylie 
& Sutton, Inc., New York, is now as- 
sociated with the E. T. Howard Com- 
pany, Inc., also of New York. 

H. H. Schaeffer and Warren Teskey 


have joined the Hanser Agency, Inc., 
New. York, as production manager and 


space buyer, respectively. 


Peck Advertising Agency, New York, 


has opened a_ Philadelphia office with 
Joseph H. Potsdamer in charge. 
WITH THE SPECIALS 

ENJAMIN & KENTNOR COM- 


PANY has been appointed national 


representative for the Camden (N. J.) 
Post-Telegram. 
American Press Association has been 


appointed national representative for the 
Baton Rouge (La.) News and Arctic 
(R. I.) Times. 
Alcorn-Seymour Company, 
been named national 
western territory for 
Staats-Zeitung Herold. 


Guy S. Osborn, Inc., has moved from 


Inc., has 
representative in 
the New York 


Frederic J. Haskin 
invites you to call on him 
in Room 107, at the 
Waldorf Tavern, during 
the A. P. and A.N.P.A. 


Conventions. 
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the Tribune Building, Chicago, to 1618 
London Guarantee and Accident Building, 
360 North Michigan avenue. 

Charles H. Eddy Company, publishers’ 
representative, Chicago, has moved from 
122 South Michigan avenue to 666 
Wrigley building, 410 North Michigan 
avenue. 

Denver Rocky Mountain News and 
Times has appointed Ralph W. Mitchell 
of Kansas City, Mo., its advertising rep- 
resentative in that territory. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


(CUARESBUBG (W. Va.) Telegram, 
a Spring Fashion edition, March 27. 
Topeka (Kan.) State Journal, a spe- 
cial Scrapbook Edition, March 22, carry- 
ing the daily articles written by Frank 
P. MacLennan, publisher, while a mem- 
ber of the party of editors who watched 
the naval maneuvers in Southern waters 
as guests of the Navy Department. 
Macon (Ga.) News, a 42-page Peach 
Blossom Festival edition, March 27. 
Rockford (Ill.) Morning Star, 2 14- 
page Rotary Convention edition, April 4. 
Peoria (Ill.) Star, 12-page supplement 
marking opening of Schradzki Clothing 
Company’s new home, April 2. 
Springfield (Ill.) State Register, a 12- 


page Rotary Convention edition, April 1. 


Onawa (la.) Sentinel, a 60-page His- 
torical Edition. 

Cleveland (O.) 
40-page Second 
March 27. 

Sioux City (Ia.) 
Club edition, April 3. 

Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald, a 12- 
page Building Show section, March 30. 
Journal, a 12-page 
Spring Fashion 


Times-Commercial, a 
Anniversary edition, 


Tribune, a Rotary 


Chicago Daily 
annual rotogravure 
Supplement, April 3. 


ON THE MECHANICAL SIDE 


ESLIE C. COFFELT, formerly with 

the Metals Refining Company in New 
York and Pennsylvania, has joined the 
Linograph Company as western Ohio 
representative. 

John McNaughton has been named 
manager of the Ohio-Michigan division, 
Publishers Autocaster Service Company, 
Inc. Harry S. Keates is representing this 
company in Indiana. 

Arthur J. Charon, superintendent of 
the Salt Lake City Tribune pressroom, 
recently celebrated his 25th year in that 
position. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


YRON L. ABERNETHY, A. P. 

correspondent at Topeka, Kan., has 
been transferred to the Louisville, Ky., 
bureau, succeeding H. M. Sheppard who 
has been transferred to Chicago to re- 
place O. L. Scott, resigned. 

Walter T. Brown of the Oklahoma 
City bureau of the A. P. has been trans- 
ferred to the Topeka bureau. 

International News Service has opened 
a new bureau at Tallahassee, Fla. G. D. 
Tyson, formerly manager of the Atlanta 
bureau, has been put in charge. 


Rolland Krebs has been transferred 
from the International News Service 
bureau at Chicago to the Washington 
bureau. He is succeeded in Chicago by 
C. W. Harris, Pittsburgh manager. 
James Connor Jr. manager of the 
Des Moines bureau thas been sent to 


he Deseri Nes 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


—agriculturists predict crops of 
1924 will be far in excess of 
1923. 


Foreign Representatives 
CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN 


New York Chicago Detroit 
Kansas City St. Louis Atlanta 


Pacific Coast Representatives 
CONGER & JOHNSTON 
Los Angeles San Francisco 


& Publisher 


Editor 


Pittsburgh. Dale Schilling succeeds Con- 
nor at Des Moines. 

Edna Lee Booker, Shanghai corre- 
spondent of the International News 
Service is returning to her home in Los 
Angeles on vacation. 

Carl Turner has left the Kansas City 
bureau of the International News Service 
to become manager of the Columbus, O., 
bureau. He is succeeded in Kansas City 
by A: E. Garvin. 

R. A. Thornburgh has rejoined the 
Indianapolis bureau of the International 
News Service after an illness. 

Hudson Hawley, Paris correspondent, 
New -York Sun, has resigned to join the 
Associated Press Paris staff, effective 
April 15. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


VANCOUVER (B. C.) .Province, in 

which William Southam & Sons of 
Hamilton, Ont., now have controlling in- 
terest, has purchased two large buildings 


and will convert them into modern 
newspaper offices. New presses will be 
installed. 


Lawrence (Kan.) Journal-World’s new 
home will be completed about the latter 
part of March. 

Monroe (La.) News-Star has installed 
a Duplex tubular press, with a capacity 
of 30,000 copies per hour. 


for 1924 


Battle -Ne 
has purchased a site for a new building. 


April 2; 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


YRON F. BROWN has purchased 

the Belding (Mich.) Herald. 

Edward Dodson, publisher of the 
Heflin (Ala.) Cleburn News, has sold 
his interest to John B. Fitzgerald, former 
city editor, Anniston (Ala.) Star. 

R. <A. Franklin of the Bastrop, 
(Tex.) Advertiser, has bought the Hol- 
land (Tex.) Progress. 

Logan (Utah) Republican, tri-weekly, 
has purchased the Logan Daily Journal 
and will publish as the Journal. 


ASSOCIATIONS 
INNESOTA Editorial Associa- 
tion has appointed W. P. Kirk- 

wood, editor of the publications of 
the department of agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, field secretary. 
Washington (D. C.) Ad Club is con- 
ducting a “What-JI- Think - About 


Washington-Week.” Prizes of $500 
are to be given for best letters on 
“What I Think About Washington 


Advertising.” Contest is to continue 
through April 12. 

Oklahoma _ Editorial Association, 
Group 2, met at Cherokee, Friday, 


Creek (Ind.) Enquirer-News 


April 11. Walter Ferguson, 
homa City, was toastmaster at the an- 
nual banquet. His mother, Mrs. T. B, 
Ferguson, widow of the late Territor- 


ial Governor Ferguson, now editor of — 


the Watonga (Okla.) Republican, dis- 
cussed “Making a Newspaper Pay.” 

Lake Erie Press Association met re- 
cently in Buffalo. George J. Measer, 
publisher of the Amherst Bee and 
president of the association; 
Shaw, field secretary of the New York 
State Press association; and Ross 
Kellogg, director of the Empire State 
School of Printing, spoke. 

Mississippi Press Association will 
hold its annual convention at Meridian, 
May 20-22, it was decided at-a meet- 
ing of the board of governors held at 
Jackson, April 5. 

Omaha Press Club had as chief 
speaker former Senator Gilbert M. 
Hitchcock, owner of The Omaha 
World-Herald, at its April 4, meeting. 

Cleveland Graphic Arts Club re- 
cently re-elected James D. A. Cannon, 
of Davis and Cannon, president. 
George F. Buehler was chosen vice- 
president and Walter Husted treasurer, 

Spokane Advertising Club will 
feature ‘Pages from the Book of Ad- 
vertising,’ a pantomime pageant, at 


the fifth annual Animated Ad Ball to 


be given April 20 and 21. 


Agate 


Agate 1017 1918 


1919 


Total Lineage—Past Seven Years 
192] 


1922 


17,000,000 
16,000,000 
15,000,000 
14,000,000 


13,060,000 
12,000,000 


11,000,000 


ii 


10,000,000 
9,000,000 


6,000,000 


7,000,000 
6,000,000 


5,000,000 


3 
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4,000,000 
3,000,000 


extended back over the whole 


New York Office 


Dan A. Carroll 
110 E. 42nd St. 


But look at the situation in Indianapolis! 
The News not only holds a dominant leader- 
ship but it is an increasing supremacy. And 
reflect that this chart covers seven years! 
As far as results go, it might as well have 


| of The News’ existence, except that several 


I) 
WL 


increasing, 


fifty-four years been won. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWSomemm Daily Star____ Sunday Star____—=, Times =e 


| The Chart Shows the 
True Indianapolis Situation 


In some cities the lead in advertising lineage 
seesaws back and forth between two leaders. 
First one is ahead and then the other in total 
lineage or in hotly contested classifications. 


newspapers have come and gone in Indian- 
apolis during those years. 


Temporary leads mean little. 
dominant 
means everything. 


If The News had not consistently and ever- 
lastingly delivered superior results to the 
thousands of advertisers who have profitably 
used its uncommonly productive columns, 
this impressive leadership would never have 


News advertisers testify to the 
value of its space in dollars. 


The Indianapolis News 


Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Manager 


A consistent, 
leadership like this 


Chicago Office 


J. E. Lutz 
The Tower Bldg. 


Okla-- 


J. Was 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


A Swiss stereotyping apparatus is being 
offered in the United States which casts 
Printing Plates from an overhead metal 
pot. 


Contrary to modern American practice 
its plates are trimmed and cooled by hand, 
and are sent to press without first having 
been reduced to uniform thickness by 
shaving. 


We are nevertheless making a similar 
machine for those who want it. It 1s of 
American design—by Henry A. Wise 
Wood—and is faster, simpler, and more 
easily handled than the Swiss. 


Its price is $5,000 f.0.b. cars, Plaintield, 
New Jersey. 


Woop NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


ee 


FLASHES 


Nothing unusual appears in the his- 
tory of Mr. Harlan F. Stone, except- 
ing that he seems to know a law book 
when he sees one.—Deitrott News. 


Undeveloped peoples: Those that 
never have invented a new poison gas. 
—Baltimore Sun. 

Frank Vanderlip told New York re- 
porters the other day that he had 
nothing to say, and it is believed that 
somebody has been giving him some 
advice.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Bill Hays gets $822 each and every 
day for worrying about the movie 
actors. The extra 800 is on account 
of Mabel—R. H. L. in the Chicago 


Tribune. 


Congressional blocs are developing 
“not” holes —Washington Post. 


A Chicago agitator for one of our 
more improbable candidates  an- 
nounces he is devoting 24 hours a day 
to the cause of his chief.. Sort of an 
all-day sucker.—Detroit News. 


There is a movement afoot to elim- 
inate bill board advertisements. If a 
certain condensed milk company joins 
it how will New Yorkers know what 

cow looks like?—Nezy York Herald 
Tribune. 


Even if women do have more sense 
than men, you never see a man wear- 
ing a shirt he can’t button himself.— 
Miami (Fla.) News-Record. 


It is safe to predict that no French 
statesman will discuss ideas of loan 
cancellation in connection with money 
advanced bys; P2 Morgan iGo. — 
Hattiesburg (Miss.) American. 

“More light on the investigation,” 
craves the Topeka Capital. Boy, light 
the scandalabra.—F. P. A. in the Con- 
ning Tower, New York World. 


An Oregon citizen who hurled a 
platter and a steak through the plate 
glass front of a fashionable restaurant 
was pretty tough himself.—Detroit News. 


Insane asylums are reported filled to 
overflowing. The overflow may be ob- 
served daily driving motor trucks about 
New York streets——H. I. Phillips, New 
York Sun. 

Adjusted compensation for dollar-a- 
year men may mean giving them a few 
pits years—New York Telegram and 
Mi (QU. 


_ One of the favorite colors this spring 
is banana. Thus may a trifling song 
sway the destinies of a nation —Detroit 
News. 


Has the Young Idea learned yet that 
there are three branches of our Govern- 
ment: Executive, Judicial and Obstruc- 
tiver—J. K. McGuinness, New York Sun. 


If they call a man that takes a drink a 


MOST NEWS 


The largest morning daily circulation 
in Pittsburgh 


Che Pitishurgh Post 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 


Daily Circulation..... 118,000 
Sunday Circulation... .175,000 


Member A. B. C. 


Editor 


FORESHADOWED EVENTS 
April 12—Central New York Press 


Assn., meeting, Syracuse, New 
York. 
April 14—Associated Press Ed- 


itors of Ohio, meeting, Middle- 
ton, O. 

April 15-16—New York State Cir- 
culation Managers Assn., spring 
meeting, Rochester, N. Y. 

April 17-21—Associated Press Di- 
rectors, meeting, New York. 

April 17-18-19—Florida State Press 
Assn., Cocoa, Fla. 

April 18—Southeastern Nebraska 
Press Club, meeting, Falls City, 
Neb. 

April 19—New York Tribune Staff, 
dance, Hotel Astor, New York. 
April 21—A. N. P. A. Advertising 
Bureau Committee, Paper Com- 
mittee, Agency Committee, and 
Board of Directors’ Meeting. 

New York. 


April 22—Associated Press, Annual 


Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York. 
April 22—Southern Newspaper 


Publishers Assn., banquet of 
Board of Directors and Commit- 
tee Chairmen, Hotel Vanderbilt, 


New York. 

April 23-25—A. N. P. A., annual 
convention, Waldorf 4 Astoria, 
New York. 


April 24—North American News- 
paper Alliance, Lotos Club, New 

, York: 

April 25-26—American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, Ritz-Carlton, 
Atlantic City. 

April 26—Pasadena Press 
gridiron dinner, Pasadena. 


Club, 


s o 
scofflaw, what would you call Secretary 
Fall?—Baton Rouge (La.) News. 


Now that Station KDKA, Pittsburgh, 
has managed to broadcast heartbeats to 
Great Britain, international amity should 
be easy.—New York World. 


Three Stations to Broadcast Coolidge 


The speech of President Coolidge, given 
at the Associated Press luncheon, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York, April 22, will 
be broadcast by stations WJZ, New York, 
and WGY, Schenectady, operated by the 
Radio .Corporation of America, and 
WEAF, New York,. operated by the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. Arrangements are being: made to 
relay the speech, making it available to 
other sections of the country. 


Stock Exchange Invites A. P. Editors 


Delegates to the A. P. convention in 
New York have been invited by Jason 
Westerfield, right hand man of Seymour 
Cromwell, president, New York Stock 
Exchange, to attend lunch at the Ex- 
change, April 21. 


391,887 


Copies 


Average net paid 
sale, daily and Sun- 
day editions, of The 
New York Times as 
reported to the Post 
Office Department 
for the six months 


ended March 31... 378,174 


Average net paid sale, 
daily and Sunday 
editions, of The 
New York Times 
for the month of 
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for. Apréel 12, [R24 


WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


FINLEY PETER DUNNE is reviv- 

ing his “Mr. Dooley” for the Bell 
Syndicate, New York. Syndication starts 
May 18. 


NEA Service announces the opening of 
its new southwestern bureau at Houston, 
Tex. Elmer Roessner, former city editor 
of the San Francisco Daily News and 
San Francisco Bulletin, has been ap- 
pointed manager. 


Jay Jerome Williams, sales manager of 
the Bell Syndicate, New York, expects 
to return to New York next week from a 
business trip to the Pacific Coast. 


Roy Crane, cartoonist, is drawing a 
new comic strip for NEA Service, called 
“Washington Tubbs IT.” 


Charles A. Dochez, news editor, New 
York News Bureau Association, has been 
elected a director of the association. 


Fontaine Fox, cartoonist, is drawing a 
color page for Sunday newspapers called 
“Toonerville Folks” to start May 4, for 
the Bell Syndicate, New York. 


North American Newspaper Alliance 
plans a dinner to be given at the Lotos 
Club, New York, April 24. George E. 
Miller, president, will preside. There 
will be no speeches. Annual meeting of 
the Alliance is set for April 24 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 


Used One Series 
| Wants Another 


The Camden, N. J., Post-Telegram has 
been using Series No. 4 of church advertise- 
ments issued by the Associated Advertising 
Clubs, and now asks for Series 3 to continue 
the page a week which the paper has been 


running on behalf of all the churches in and 


around Camden. 


Business men of the city pay for the page. 
The copy costs that paper less than 30 cents 
a week. This gives exclusive use in the city. 


Church advertising in your city is worthy 
of study—and cultivation. Often a campaign 
can be sold more easily if tested copy is avail- 
able. Series No. 3 has been used by papers in 
all parts of the United States and Canada in 
communities in which religious beliefs vary. 
These ads urge people to attend the church 
of their choice as a benefit to the individual 
and the community. 


Proofs on request to Herbert H. Smith, 518 
Witherspoon Bldg. 


Associated Advertising 
383 Madison Ave. 


, Philadelphia. 


CHURCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
Dr. Christian F. Reisner, err sd ‘West 177th St., New York 


Loring Pickering, general ‘manager, — 
North American Newspaper Alliance, has 


returned to New York from a trip to 
Havana, Cuba. 


Within a month, King Feature Syndi- 
cate will start syndication to newspapers 
of the “Best Laugh Stories” written by 
leading humorists of the country. Stories 
were contributed in a contest staged by 
the syndicate, which offers $5,000 in 
prizes. Readers will decide the winners. 


Hearst President of Albany Daily 


A trust mortgage filed in the county 


clerk’s office at Albany, N. Y., following 
the sale of the Albany Times-Union by 
Martin H. Glynn to W. R. Hearst last 
week listed Mr. Hearst as president of 
the Evening Union Company. James J, 
Kane was named secretary. 


Rogers Plans N. Y. Daily 


Jason Rogers, publisher of the New 
York Globe before it was sold to Frank 
Munsey, plans publication of a new New 
York evening newspaper. He is not 
ready yet to announce the date. Rogers 
is now editor of ‘Advertisers’ Weekly,” a 
trade journal, the first of which appeared 
last January. 

New Southern Daily 

Hattiesburg (Miss.) Herald is the 
name of a seven-day morning newspaper 
which made its appearance last Sunday, 
It is owned and edited by Ben Stone 
Dever. 


Clubs of the World 
New. York City 


RADIO FIRMS USING 


Editor 


NEWSPAPER SPACE 


AND THEIR AGENCIES 


OLLOWING is a list of radio concerns which have been advertising in news: 
papers, with their agency connections : 


Firm NAME 
“HICAGO: 


Ben TOre NRACHIO? CO; nna ac docs see vases 
mremer-lTully Mfg: Co... 0.......00... 
Buell Manufacturing Co........ re ike 
Chicago Radio Apparatus Co.......:... 
| Electrical Research Laboratories........ 
me Garod Corporation. .........+- 
Grigsby-Grunow-Hinds Company....... 
+ Howard Radio Products Co............ 
Isane Manufacturing. Co................ 
} Liberty Transformer Co........... Ay 
GH ES E il @ ovate eee ea 
Peeanstiehl Radio Service............... 
| H. G. Saal Co 
Stromberg-Carison Mfg. Co............ 
Telephone Maintenance Co............. 
Walbert Manufacturing Co............ 
Walnart Electrical Mfg. Corer tenctesere 
p Winkler-Reichman Co.................. 


son. KAN.: 
Beemnite Laboratories........0......0. 


Jerroit, MIcH.: 
| Jewett Radio & Phonograph Co......... 
GRAND Rapips, MicuH.: 
| Michigan Radio Company.............. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.: 

Cutting & Washington Radio Corp...... 
‘ANSAS CITY: 
| Universal Radio Sales Co.....-- 
tT. Louis: ‘ 

mene. Kennedy Cos. ..... 2.00 e008 0+ 


NENCINNATI: 
TE OSACTO, COL Paar. css cs ys. OR as 


*LEVELAND ! 
|Sterling Manufacturing Co............. 


OLWAUKEE: 
Seatlen Bradley Co..:.........ciee. das. 
\ Central Radio Laboratories............ 
| Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co.............. 


ISCELLANEOUS : 
impor Radia. Company. ...:........... 
| Airway Radio Corporation.......-- See 
‘Leon Lambert Co. 
|Long Distance Crystal Co... .s0..2..s 
| Simplex Radio... - 


AGENCY 


Cruttenden & Eger 
Shuman-Haws Adv. Co. 
Osten Advertising Corp. 
Cruttenden & Eger 
Charles H. Fuller Co. 

. Bertram May Adv. Agency 
Porter- Eastman-Byrne Co. 


Direct 

Direct 

Direct 

Sehl Advertising Agency 
Lyddon & Hanford, New York 
R. A. Mathews. Co. 

Cruttenden & Eger 


Shuman-Haws Adv. Co. 
N. W. Ayer & Son 


W. B. Finney Adv. Co. 
Power, Alexander & Jenkins 


Shuman-Haws Advertising Co. 


Reinecke-Ellis Company 


Anfenger-Jacobson Co. 
Sehl Advertising Agency 
Direct 


A. H. Fensholt 
George J. Kirkgasser Co. 


.George J. Kirkgasser Co. 


Barnard Advertisingy Agency 
Fred M. Randall Co 
Besack-Sands Advertising Co. 
Henry B. Flarsheim Co. 
Direct 


| = 
SNODGRASS TO WASHINGTON 
| 


Jransferred from Milwaukee to Publish 
| Hearst’s Morning Herald 

| Rhey T. Snodgrass, former publisher 
f the Milwaukee (Wis.) Wisconsin 
‘ews and Telegram. owned by W. 
Hearst, has been 
appointed pub- 
lisher of the 
Washington .(D. 
C.) Herald . 

G. Logan Payne 
who has been 
publisher of both 
the Washington 
Times and the 
Herald since their 
acquirement by 
Mr. Hearst, will 
devote his entire 
attention to the 
Times. 

Prior to going 
to Milwaukee, 
. Snodgrass was connected with the 
Osmopolitan Magazine in New York 
ad for years was New York manager 
« N. W. Ayer & Sons. 

He introduced himself to Washington 
ith an informal dinner to the editorial] 
fecutives and the advertising staff of 
je Herald. 


R. T. Swopcrass 


A.A.A.A. to Meet in Chicago 


‘Chicago was chosen as the site for the 
#xt convention of the American Asso- 
Ation of Advertising Agencies at the 
farterly meeting of the executive board 


held in New York this week. Date of 
the convention is October 14, 15 and 16. 


Coast Daily Sued for $10,000 


Suit for $10,000 has been filed against 
the Eugene (Ore.) Register by Fred 
Withrow who says that the Register re- 
ferred to him erroneously as a “convicted 
bootlegger.”’ 


Dallas News Opens Mexico Bureau 


Dallas (Tex.) News this week opened 
a new bureau in Mexico City with George 
W. Wythe in charge. 


OBODY2e4n 
stay long in 
Texas without real- 
izing that The 
Dallas News is con- 


siderably more than 
a city Newspaper. 


THE DALLAS 
MORNING NEWS 


Supreme in Texas 


& Publisher 


for 


| 
; 
| 
: 
| 


April 


When You Think 
of the Altoona Field 
It’s the Mirror 


JOR, Mr. Space Buyer, the Altoona 
Al field and the Mirror are synon- 
ymous. One might just as well try 
to separate the moon from the stars 
as to separate this great industrial bee-hive 
from its favorite newspaper, the Altoona 
Mirror. 


Altoona is a city of home owners, the 
brains and sinew of the greatest fairond 
shops in the world. Its future is assured, 
millions are being spent here by Ase 
Pennsylvania Radrosd Company in an 
expansion program, thousands more men 
will be added to its pay-rolls, and now 
Mr. Manufacturer, is the opportune time 


, to put your product across if you have 


the same confidence in the Mirror that 
its readers have 


Altoona’s suburban field includes rich 
agricultural sections, much of it under- 
laid with great veins of bituminous coal, 
thriving towns and villages, all dotted with 
does industries that go to make a 
happy and prosperous people with money 
to spend on life’s comforts. 


To All These the “Altoona Mirror ” 
Is the Source of Trade Information 


BECAUSE 


The Mirror goes into practically all 
of the homesin Altoona andvicinity 


Circulation Almost 
27,000 Daily 


A. B. C. STATEMENT—BUSINESS DIRECT 


THE MIRROR PRINTING CoO. 
Publishers 


BSURURBRKREED, 
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INTERNATIONAL PAPER 
SHOWS BIG GAINS 


President Dodge Reports $3,809,540 
Profit in 1923 Compared With a 
Book Loss of $7,572,300 
for 1922 


International Paper Company showed a 
net gain for the fiscal year 1923 ot $3,- 
809, 540. 55, compared with a book loss of 
$7, 572,390, in the previous year. This 
1922 loss was due in part to adjustment 
of pulpwood inventories. The company 
produced in 1923, according to the annual 
report of President Ried. Dodge, 537,927 
tons of paper, of which 352,518 tons were 
newsprint. 

Growing proportions of the higher 
grade papers in the. company’s produc- 
tion were attributed by Mr. Dodge to 
the low prices quoted for foregin news- 
print, increasing cost of wood and 
freights, and lack of tariff protection for 
newsprint manufactured in the United 
States. 

Total newsprint production in - the 
United States, Mr. Dodge states, was 
1,485,000 tons in 1923, the International 
share being approximately 25 per cent. 
Canadian production in 1923 was 1,263,- 
000 tons, of which more than 80 per cent 
entered the United States, duty free. Mr. 
Dodge again refers to the Canadian pro- 
hibition of exports of wood cut from 
Crown Lands of several provinces in 
which American mills have large invest- 
ments, calling it a “gross injustice.” 

“A still greater danger menacing the 
mills of our country is the proposal now 
under consideration in Canada to pro- 
hibit the export of pulpwood to the 
United States from privately owned 
lands,” he adds. 

Later in the report it is stated that 
“owing to free trade conditions and the 
failure of the American government to 
protect the industry or assist in obtaining 
a recognition of our equitable rights in 

Canadian wood, any future extension of 
He company’s newsprint mills will prob- 
ably be in Canada, where the company 
not only possesses vast holdings, but also 
extensive water powers and the right to 
a large additional amount of electric 
power at a low price under an existing 
contract with a Canadian public service 
corporation.” 

The Three Rivers mill, in Quebec, was 
designed for a normal production of 240 
tons a day when it opened about a year 
ago. It is now producing 310 tons daily, 
“as cheaply as any other mill in North 
America.” The company controls 2,700 
paets miles of timber limits behind this 
mill. 

Consumption of wood in 1923 amounted 
to 692,400 cords, at an average cost de- 
livered of $18.75 per cord, compared with 
$9.86 per cord in 1912. Because of the 
volume of wood now in hand, cutting 
operations will be greatly reduced during 
1924, the report states. 

Woodland holdings of the company 
now comprise 1,639,000 acres owned in 
fee and control of 2,875,000 acres of 
crown and leased lands in Canada. 


Los Angeles Times 


The only great morning 
newspaper in the Pacific 
Southwest whose owmer- 
ship, 


control, direction 


and whole interests are in 


the territory which it 


Serves. 


World Leader in Advertising 
for Three Consecutive Years 
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Forestry operations are carried on vare- 
fully and scientifically, the report de- 
clares, care being taken to leave the 
young timber which seeds the land aud 
retains the snow. This protects the young 
plants from freezing and also prevents de- 
structive floods. New lands have been 
obtained within the United States since 
the close of the fiscal year, Mr. Dodge 
reports, 

Federal reforestation, carried on along 
sane and profitable lines, is hampered by 
“absurdly inadequate” appropriations, the 
report goes on, adding that the annual 
appropriation of an amount equal to the 
cost of one battleship would bring results 
of vast national benefit. 

Gross revenues of the company and 
subsidiaries for the year were $8,074,- 
577.33. Depreciation was charged at 
$3,144,737.55, a total for this account of 
$17,000,000 since 1913. 

Interest on bonds totaled $962,799.23 
and reserve for taxes was $157,500, 
leaving net revenues of $3,809,540.55, 
Dividends on preferred stock totaled 
$1,500,000. The year’s addition to sur- 


Aipr eles Eos 


for 


plus account was $2,309,540.55, maine 
the total surplus $17,112, 330.25. 


OBITUARY 


EORGE W. SMITH, 68, editor and 
publisher of the Columbia (Ill.) Star, 
died in a St. Louis hospital April 5, after 
a long illness. He had been engaged in 
newspaper work for more than 50 years, 
Grorce W. Morey, 77, former librarian 
of the Minneapolis (Minn. ) Journal, died 
last week. ; 
Jupson I. Woop, formerly editor of 
as Gardner (Mass. ) Journal, died April 


cries M. Brarr, 55, editor of the 
Duquesne (Pa.) Times-Observer died at 
his home, April 4. 

GerorcE F. Row ey, 67, associated with 


his son F. P. Rowley in the publication 
of the Turner (Ore.) Tribune, died 
April 1. 


Epwarp BATCHELLER Lone, 83, pub- 
lisher for more than 50 years of the 
White Plains (N. Y.) Westchester News, 
died March 31 at his home. 


Oregon Editor’s Operation Fatal 


Charles H. Fisher, 59, editor and part | 
owner of the Eugene (Ore.) Daily 
Guard, died ina Eugene hospital April 
5 following an operation for appendicitis, 
Mr. Fisher was formerly publisher of the 
Salem (Ore.) Capital Journal, and prior | 
to that owned and edited newspapers at | 
Roseburg, Ore., and Boise, Idaho. 


Duplex Press Opens Chicago Office 


Duplex Printing Press Company has 
opened a new branch office on the tenth 
floor of the Temple Building,. Washing- 
ton and Clark streets. Charles S. Brown, 
who has been with the Duplex Company 
since 1908, is manager. 


Grasty’s Estate Totals $60,000 


Charles H. = Grasty, editorial ‘corre- 
spondent of the New York Times in 
Europe at the time of his death in Lon- 
don, Jan. 19, 1924, left an estate of $60,- 
000, according to the petition filed by his 
widow in Washington, D. C., last week, 


Harvard Economic Service 
made this chart 
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This aurve depicts 
the fluctuations in 
the volume of adver- 
tising carried by the 
Boston Evening 
Transcript. 


1919 1920 


Study the chart above. 


conclusively that men with goods or 


| This curve is the 
, Harvard Business 
curve depicting the 
cise and fall of 

general business 

for the five years 
ended Dec. 31, 1925. 
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This curve depicts the 
fluctuations in the 
volume of newspaper 
advertising for the 
United States for the 
five years ended 

Dec. 31, 1923. 
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This chart 
was prepared 
gratuitously 
and of its 
own 
initiative by 
the Harvard 
Economic 
100 Service. It 
shows that 
advertisers — 
now buy 
graded, 
selected Al 
readers — no 
80 more 
run-of-the- 
mill readers 
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What underlies this phenomenal com- 
parative showing? DISCRIMINATION! 


Charles H. Eddy Co. 


service to sell recognize the @nstnn 


Evening Cranscript as the indispen- 
sable ally of successful business. 


Note the last three years! When 
business is fighting for survival, when 
every dollar must do double duty, see 
how the Transcript volume holds up! 


Compare the rate of growth— 
observe that advertising in the Boston 
Evening Cransrript has increased at 
an emphatically higher rate. 


New York 


Boston 
Chicago 


Boston Lbening Transcript 


Highest Ratio of BUYERS to Readers 


No longer do advertisers buy simply 
circulation. They insist on—Buying 
Power. They choose the paper whose 
readers are in that happy class whose 
buying is steady, whose incomes put 
them beyond the reaches of depression, 
whose buying does not fail the mer- 
chant when he needs it most.’ 


Boston Luening Transcript readers 
represent an unequalled concentration 
of buying power—and advertisers are 
proving that they know it. 


R. J. Bidwell Co. 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
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GROWTH OF MANUFACTURES 


IN THE SOUTH 


The Southern States are now pass- 
ing through an era of great industrial 
development. For many years, con- 
sidered a purely agricultural section, 
the South 1s now developing its nat- 
ural resources and is preparing to 
meet modern industrial conditions in 
a most progressive spirit. 


The industrial future of the South, 
from a banking standpoint, is fully as- 
sured as far as meritorious and bona- 
fide enterprises are concerned. 


The banks of the South fully realize 
as do the leaders in business circles 
that the future of her industrial 
erowth depends primarily upon en- 
couragement given, public service fa- 
cilities afforded and banking credits 
extended to enterprises. 


2,500 10,000 
ALABAMA 


**Birmingham Age-Herald 
**Birmingham Age-Herald 
**Birmingham News 
**Birmingham News 
Mobile News-Item 
Mobile Register 
Mobile Register 
**Montgomery Journal 


FLORIDA 


**Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville. . (M&S) : ed Geek -09(,10S) 
(E) .03 


Pensacola News E : .0 
TSt. Petersburg Independent i 4 .03 
**Tampa Times 
**Tampa Tribune 


GEORGIA 


ttAugusta Herald 


ttAugusta Herald 
**Maoon Telegraph 
**Macon Telegraph (8) 
**Savannah Morning News (M) 20,552..(8) 


KENTUCKY 


**Lexington Leader 
**Lexington Leader 
**Paducah Sun 


-05 
-06(,078) 


Mn 
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With this viewpoint before them 
the banks of the South are fully alive 
to the situation. 


Southern industrial leaders and 
bankers have drawn outside capital 
into textile mills, shoe factories, chem- 
ical works, oil refineries, fertilizer 
plants and numerous other enter- 
prises. 


With this industrial growth, the 
South is a fertile and profitable mar- 
ket for national advertisers to capture, 
who will tell by advertising in the 
daily newspapers what they have and 
where to get it. 


These dailies are home papers. Get 
your product asked for by name. 
This list will do it for you. 


. Circu- 2,500 
NORTH CAROLINA lation 
t+tAsheville Times 8,969 
**Asheville Citizen 11,760 
**Asheville Citizen 12,421 
**Greensboro Daily News 21,530 
**Greonsboro Daily News 29,808 
**Raleigh News and Observer 26,428 
**Raleigh News and Observer 80,943 
**Winston-Salem Sentinel 13,240 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


**Columbia State 23,236 
**Columbia Btate (8S) 24,286 
Greenwood Index Journal 4,367 
Spartanburg Journal (E) 4,165 | 
Spartanburg Herald 7,156 { 


TENNESSEE 


**Chattanooga Times 24,058 
**Chattanooga Times > 24,145 
ttNashville Banner 47,738 
ttNashville Banner 47,782 


VIRGINIA 


*Alexandria Gazette 3.900 
**Danville Register and Bee 12,952 
Newport News Times-Herald E 9.041) 
Newport News Daily Press 6,051 § 
**Roanoke Times & World-News S 23,984 
**Roanoke Times (8) 16,876 
**Staunton News-Leader (M), Leader...(E) 6,370 


* A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1923, 
+ Government Statement, April 1, 1923. 
** A. B. C. Statement. Sept. 80, 1923, 
tt Government, Sept. 30, 1923, 
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XXIY—LONG BEACH—Another California Wonder 


By HARRY R. 


ONG BEACH, Cal., 23 miles from 

Sixth and Main streets, Los Angeles, 
and just across the street from the sea- 
port of Los Angeles (which was formerly 
San Pedro) is another of those wonder 
cities of Southern California. 

Before it was “improved” Long Beach 
had everything God could give it. An 
ideal location, a wonderful climate, a 
marvelous beach, sunshine, good air—all 
the natural advantages Divine wisdom 
could place in any one spot. 

The natural advantages of Long Beach 
rival those of Atlantic City, Palm Beach, 
or even the ‘beauties asscribed to the 
Riviera by those who have been there— 
that is before man took a hand in things 
and “improved” the place. 

The original improvements were made 
by the old settlers who, back home, 
drove to town on Saturdays and had a 
helluva time watching the trains go 
hrough. 

The beautiful beach has a board walk 

-oi! such a board walk. Wide enough 
for four people! There are two fairly 
good looking resort hotels—and_ there 
are “Shoot the Chutes,” “Scenic Railway 
and other fine 10 cent amusements which 
make Long Beach a fair rival for Venice, 
which is. a rather pitiful imitation of 
Coney Island. “ ¢ 

Many of the present leading citizens 
§ Lone Beach realize this, and it is said 
that many good people are very devout, 
praying every now and then for fire from 
1 or hell fire, or almost any kind 


heaven, : 
of fire to happen along and wipe these 
places out, furnishing an excuse for the 
rebuilding of the waterfront part ol 


Lone Beach into a thing of beauty and 
a joy forever. 

Even in Southern California people 
sometimes die of old age, and eventually 
the town will fall into the hands ot 
younger men, men of vision who will 
turn the penny arcade into a resort that 
will give the money spending tourist 
an excuse for visiting it. 

In the mean time, however, Long 
Beach, despite its old timers, has de- 
veloped, aid is rapidly expanding into a 
business proposition that bids fair to 
make the resort idea one of more or 
less indifference, commercially speaking, 
and one which, eventually will be con- 
verted merely as a matter of local pride. 

Do not glean from these remarks that 
there is no tourist business in Long 
Beach. There is a lot of tourist business 
—people of the good, sturdy, middle west- 
ern type; people who have money when 
they arrive, and who still have most of 
that same money when they ‘depart; 
people who pride themselves on their 
ability to travel economically and firmly 
believe that it is sinful to buy a meal for 
$2.50 when one may be satisfied for 75 
cents. 

Being so close to Los Angeles helps 
Long Beach. Citizens of Los Angeles 
living in the suburbs—such as San Pedro 
and Wilmington, are 23 miles away from 
the retail part of Los Angeles, and it 
costs 85 cents to go to the store—the 
same as it costs from Long Beach—but 
these Angelicans may go to Long Beach 
in a very few minutes, and for 5 cents, 
so Long Beach gets quite a bit of Los 
Angeles trade. 

In 1920 Long Beach produced 55,593 
people for Uncle Sam’s Census hounds 
to count, and now—well, you know how 
it is in California. At this time nearly 
half way between the last “official” 
census and the next “official” count, Long 
Beach being so close to Los Angeles, 
admits that there are not many more 
than 100,000 permanent residents. 

The inner harbor at Los Angeles has 
been selected by the Dollar Steamship 


DRUMMOND 


Company and the United Fruit Company 
for a steamship terminal, which is to 
be erected at the cost of $5,000,000. 

In addition to this the Pacific Steel 
Company has already paid $1,000,000. for 
property on Long Beach Harbor, on 
which they propose erecting immense 
steel mills. 


These two projects are mentioned to 
indicate how Long Beach’is progressing, 
commercially. 

At present Long Beach has 246 manu- 
facturing plants, employing 7,850 people 
who draw $960,000 every month and 
spend most of it in Long Beach. 

These industries represent an invest- 
ment of $25,800,000 and produce $27,- 
000,000 worth of goods annually. 

During 1923 there were 32 new indus- 
tries started. 

East Long Beach, North Long Beach, 
Virginia City, together with those 
points of Los Angeles formerly known 
as Wilmington and San Pedro are all 
included in the trading territory of Long 
Beach and collectively support 1,200 
retail establishments — distributors of 
merchandise. 

Buffum’s Department Store, the larg- 
est and best in the city, does some 
$3,000,000 annually. The Cash Store, 
the Army and Navy Store, each do 
approximately $1,500,000 and Marti’s, 
Wall's and the Emporium each do 
close to $1,000,000, making more than 
$8,000,000 collectively. 

There are 20,000 dwellings in Long 
Beach and they are being ‘built rapidly. 
Obviously, with the great influx of 
people who work for their living there 
must be increased housing. 

One of the really pleasing features of 
Long Beach is the great number of 
tremendously pretty homes. They are, 
for the most part, comparatively new, 
and especially those facing the ocean are 
veritable dreams of homes — modern, 
substantial, artistic and homey. 

Long Beach retail stores, Buffum’s, 
Marti’s and the Cash Store, are all 
building new stores—and will practically 
double the floor space within the next 
year. This is an indication of good busi- 
ness, of substantial business—of growing 
business, and one merchant: told the 
writer that, while he is doubling his floor 
space, the business will have outgrown 
the new plant by the time it is 
completed. 


Do not get the idea from this yarn that 
all the Long Beachers are old timers. 
They are far from it, but most of the 
choicest real estate—the part that nature 
intended for pure beauty—for appoint- 
ment, is owned by the old fellows—while 
newer ones—the hustlers, (and they are 
legion) must wait their time in patience 
until they can get ‘hold of it. 

Meantime they are making the best of 
their opportunities, and when the fire 
does sweep the joke “resort” section that 
will be about all that will have to be 
rebuilt to make Long Beach the Atlantic 
City of the Pacific Coast. 


Washington Post Offers Insurance 


Washington (D. C.) Post announced 
April 6, the establishment of an insur- 
ance department for subscribers. Under 
one group a $500 life policy is offered 
for a small fee in addition to the price 
of an annual subscription. A $2,500 ac- 
cident insurance is offered free to daily 
and Sunday subscribers for a year. Ar- 
rangements were made between the Post 
and the Gem City Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dayton, O., and the Inter-Ocean 
Casualty Company of Cincinnati. 


LONG BEACH 


CALIFORNIA 
a city of more than 


125,000 


he LONG BEACH 


PRESS 


with a circulation 

of 24,000, 1S the, 

leading paper in this 
prosperous field 


14,670,200 


lines of advertising 


Carried during 
1923 


the greatest lmeage 
of any paper in Long 
Beach during the year 


these lineage figures 
are taken from the 


records of De Lisser 
Bros. nationally known 


AUCILOTS, 32 Court SL. 
Brooklyn , New York. 


ad Sain over 1922 of 
3.464.138 lines 


an average, of more 
than One million lines 
per month ranks The 
Press among the 
leading newspapers 
of the country 


advertising rate 
07 per line 


write for teresting 
bookiet on Long Beach 


sent free on request 
Representatives 


Charles E. Miller 
225 Fifth Ave, New York City 


W. H. Stockwell 
Peoples Gas Bldg. Chicago 


o 


M.C.Mogensen & Co. - 
723 Title, Ins' at Los Angeles 
Securities Bldg. Seattle 

-564 Market St. 8an Francisco 


TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 


N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Sending out I8 inches, to run 
10 times for Dethol Manufacturing Company. 
Making yearly contracts for F. A. D. Andrea, 
Inc. (Fada-Radio). 

Baer Advertising Agency, Inc., 350 Madison 
avenue, New York. Making contracts for the 
Consolidated Cigar Corporation. 

Barrows & Richardson, 19 West 44th street, 
New York. Making 2,000-line contracts for 
Weir Stove Company. 

George Batten Company, 383 Madison ave- 


nue, New York. Placing account for Per- 
mutit Company, 440 4th avenue, New York. 
Behel & Harvey, Hearst Bldg., Chicago. 


Using 100 lines once a month in April, May 
and June for Gage Brothers (hats). 


Campbell-Ewald Company, General 
Bldg., Detroit. Making 10,000-line 
for General Motors Corporation. 


Caples Agency, Grand Central Terminal, 
New York. Sending out 18-inch orders to run, 
10 times for the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany. 

Chambers Agency, 339 Carondelet street, 
New Orleans. Making 3,000-line contracts for 
Mrs. McCormick’s Beauty Cream. 


Nelson Chesman & Co., 500 North Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Sending out orders. on 
Energine (Cummer Products Company, Cleve- 
land, O.) and preparing newspaper campaign 
on Van Blatz Brewing Company, St. uis, 
Mo., branch office. Sending out 52-time 
orders for A. H. Lewis Medicine Company, 

E. H. Clarke Advertising Agency, 28 East 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Preparing 
schedules on Humphrey Heater Company. 

Critchfield & Company, 223 West Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago. Sending out general 
orders on Firestone Tire and Rubber Company. 
Preparing list on Scolding Locks MHairpin 
Company. . 

Doremus & Company, 44 Broad street, New 
York. Planning campaign for the Hazeltine 
Corporation, Hoboken, N. J., manufacturers 


Motors 
contracts 


of Neutrodyne radio receiving sets. 

Dorrance, Sullivan & Co., 120 West 42nd 
street, New York. Making contracts for 
Charles A. Eaton Shoe Industries (Crawford 


Shoe). 


Eastman & (Co., Monadnock Block, Chicago. 
Placing accounts for C. E. McArthur & Co., 


Chicago; Lammert & Mann Company, Chi 
cago; Pressed Steel Tank Company, Mil- 
waukee. 

Federal Advertismg Agency, 6 East 39th 


street, New York. Making 3,500-line contracts 
for American Safety Razor Company. Usually 
makes up lists in May for Bedling Brothers 
& Co., 902 Broadway, New York. 

Field Advertising Service, 129 East Market 
street, Indianapolis, Ind. Placing account for 
the Lumber Mutuals. 

Charles H. Fuller Company, 623 South Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago. Making 2,000-line con- 
tracts for the Channell Chemical Company. 

Gardner Advertising Agency, 1627 Locust 
street, St. Louis. Making 3,000-line contracts 
for Sealy Mattress Company. 

Bros. 


every 


Gray Advertising Company, Halls 
Bldg., Kansas City. Using 28 lines 
other week for Florence Laboratories. 

Charles C. Green Agency, 450 4th avenue, 
New York. Making 1,500-line contracts for 
Smith & Brodhead Company. 

Hoops Advertising Company, 9 East Huron 
street, Chicago. Making 1.000-line contracts 
for Paige-Detroit & Jewett Motors. 

H. W. Kastor & Sons, 14 East Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago. Sending orders to Florida 
Papers on Lyko Medicine Company. 

J. Roland Kay Company, 163 East Erie 
street, Chicago, Placing account for Foster- 
Johnson Reamer Company. 

Lord & Thomas, Wrigley Bldg., 400 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Sending out gen- 
eral contracts on Palmolive Company. Mak- 
ing 5,000-line contracts for All Year Club of 


Southern California. Sending out orders on 
Mother’s Oats (Quaker Oats Company). 

MacManus, Inc., 82. Hancock avenue, East, 
Detroit. Making 10,000-line contracts for 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation. 
Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan Company,. 215 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago. Issuing 
schedules on Premier Malt Products Company. 
/H. K. McCann Company, 61 Broadway, New 
York. Using 1,000 inches in one year for 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. 
McJunkin Advertising Company, 5 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. Making 
contracts for Chero Cola Company. 
Robert M. McMullen Company, 522 5th ave- 
nue, New York. Making contracts for George 
Washington Refining Company. 


South 
yearly 


Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company, 7 
South Dearborn street, Chicago. Issuing 
2,500-line schedule on Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


Started copy April 6, in 
on Reliance 
Yank Shirts.) 
_Morse International Agency, 449 4th avenue, 
New York. Making yearly contracts for the 
Potter Drug & Chemical Company. 


Moser & Cotins, 206 Paul Bldg., Utica, N. Y. 


metropolitan papers 
Manufacturing Company (Big 


Placing account for Ekemberg Company, 
Cortland, N. Y., manufacturers of “Teco,” 

| self raising pancake mixtures. 
Newell-Emmett Company, 120 West 32nd 


| 
} 
| 
| 
} 


street, New York. Placing accounts for T. A. 
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Snider 1018 Wabash ave 


nue, 


Preserve Company, 


( hicago. 

Daniel E. Paris, 80 Boylston street, Boston, 
Mass. Placing account for American Writing 
Paper Company. 

Irvin F. Paschall, 
Chicago. Placing account for 
Bridges Mfg. Company, Chicago. 

Patterson-Andrews Company, 1 Madison 
avenue, New York. Making 5,000-line yearly 
contracts for Lehigh Portland Cement Com- 
pany. 

Potts-Turnbull Company, 6 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Handling account of Tinker 
Toys. 

E, P. Remington Advertising Agency, 1,280 
Main steet, Buffalo, N. Y. Planning 13 
week campaign in New York and Pennsyl- 


McCormick Bldg., 
Mann & 


Inc., 


vania newspapers for the Jackson Hotel, 
Dansville, N. Y. 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, 404 4th avenue, New 


York. 
tories. 

Smith & Ferris, Pacific Finance Bldg., Los 
Angeles. Making 2,000-line contracts for 
Professor J. H. Austin, 

Stack Advertising Agency, Heyworth Bldg., 
Chicago, Making 3,000-line contracts for 
Northern Pacific Railroad; making 2,000-line 
contracts for Swift & Co. 

Sweet & Phelps, 210 East Ohio street, Chi- 
cago. Placing account for the J. I. Case 
Threshing Machine Company. 

Thomas Advertising Service, Graham Bldg., 
Tacksonville, Fla. Sending out 15 inches to 
run 12 times for Columbus Brick & Tile Com- 
pany. 

Tracy-Parry Company, LaFayette  Bldg., 
Philadelphia. Planning national campaign for 
the Nogar Clothing Manufacturing Company, 
Reading, Pa. 

Vanderhoof & Co., Vanderhoof Bldg., Chi- 
cago. Planning national campaign for the 
Burdick Cabinet Company, Milton, Wis., and 
the Acme International X-Ray Company, of 
Chicago. Sending out orders for Allaire, 
Woodward & Co. 

Wales Advertising (Company, 141 West 36th 
street, New York. Making 3,000-line con- 
tracts for Michelin Tire Compary. 

Cc. C. Winningham, 10 Peterboro, West, De- 
troit. Making 10,000-line contracts for Hud- 
son-Essex Motors. 

Wood-Putnmam & Wood, Oliver Ditson 
Bldg., Boston. Planning newspaper campaign 
for the Town Taxi Company, Boston, Mass. 


Making contracts for Clinical Labora- 


AWARD DECLARED HOAX 


Book Won Prize Which Never Existed, 
Medical Journal Reports 


A story which went through the press 
on Jan. 31, last, dated Los Angeles, is 
now alleged to have been a hoax. It 
announced that the “Benjamin Franklin 
Fund,” for a book on mental and spiritual 
healing, had been awarded in the sum of 
£2,500 to one ‘Pierson Worrall Banning, 
of Los Angeles, with a second award of 
£1,000 to the late Charles P. Steinmetz 
and a minor award to a Japanese living in 
Tokyo. 

The story was that “Dr. Franklin C. 
Wells, Medical Director of the Equitable 
Life Insurance Company,” was the judge 
of the books. 

Now the Journal of the American 
Medical Association brands the story as 
a hoax. All concerned with the story 
except Banning are dead, with the excep- 


tion of the Japanese, who cannot be 
located. The medical journal declares 
that the Benjamin Franklin Fund does 


not exist. 
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LowAdver- | 
tising Cost 


HE buying tide is 

always at a high 
level in the Milwaukee- 
Wisconsin Market. of 
nearly 3,000,000 people. 
Milwaukee is the first 
city of America in di- 
versity of industry — 
and Wisconsin is the 
world’s richest dairy- 
ing center. 


The Milwaukee 
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GREETINGS: 


To the Publishers Attending the 
Annual A. N. P. A. Convention 


A cordial invitation is extended 
to visit our new and enlarged 
offices in the 


BOWERY SAVINGS BANK BLDG. 


GEO. B. DAVID CO. 


NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES 
110 East 42nd Street 


Opp. Grand Central Terminal 


GUY S. OSBORN, INc. 


NEW ADDRESS 


1618 London Guarantee & Accident Bldg. 
360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Telephone: State 7847 


Begin The Golf Season With 


MAX MARSTON’S 
GOLF IMPRESSIONS 
AND EXPERIENCES 


By the National Amateur Champ Himself 
A Series of 24 800-Word Articles 
For Release Every Week Day. 
Giving the High-Lights of his experiences 
covering 13 years of competition for the 
National Championship. 


For Terms Wire 


LEDGER 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


S YON De CATs: 


PHILADELPHIA 


WHAT’S THE REASON ? 


It isn’t every well established 
clientele in three years’ time. 


business that triples its 


But in this month of April, 1924, we find ourselves serving 
three newspapers for every one with which we had service 
connections in April, 1921. 


To get all the reasons for this condition of affairs, we 
would have to refer you to all of our clients, scattered over 
twenty-four states. 


But without going into so many details, we can still give 
you one comprehensive and convincing reason: Our service is 
growing better and stronger every year. 


THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, INC. 


International Classified Advertising Counsellors 


Otis Building Philadelphia 
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YAKIMA BUSINESS MEN 
BACK TO DAILIES 


Shopping News Brought No Returns, 
Was Opinion of Majority—Large 


Stores Contract for More 


Space in Herald 


Six months’ experience with their own 
Shopping News has been plenty for mer- 
chants of Yakima, Wash., whose adver- 
tising will henceforth go into the two 
Yakima newspapers. Arrangements 
have been made with the publisher of the 
Morning Herald and Evening Republic 
to continue the Shopping News for two 
years, or until the advertisers ask that 
it be discontinued, the four-page sheet 
to be circulated on rural routes through 
the mails and to consist of advertisements 
lifted from, or scheduled for use, in one 
of the daily papers. The latter plant 
will print the Shopping News. 

Twenty-four advertisers contracted for 
space in the 8-page circular 7 months 
ago. About half of them refused to re- 
new on expiration on the ground that 
they had received no returns. This con- 
clusion was shared by all advertisers ex- 
cept the three who had-promoted the ven- 
ture. The publication had suspended for 
a month before its resumption on the 
new arrangement last week. 

Proprietors of the 6 dry goods stores 
divided evenly on whether the Shopping 
News brought them business commen- 
surate with the cost of space. Renewals 
for the revamped News were secured by 
yersonal canvass by two of the largest 
store proprietors. The latter obtained by 
the settlement for themselves and two 
other stores reduction of rates of slightly 
ess than 10 per cent in the morning 
paper, conditioned on taking out larger 
contraets than they had ever made be- 
ore. The larger advertisers had de- 
serted the morning paper in a body last 
year. 

The newspapers regard the settlement 
as complete and amicable and believe that 
they have demonstrated, at the loss of 
considerable business for a time, that 
there is no satisfactory substitute for 
newspapers as an advertising medium. 


BASSFORD RESIGNS 


Leaves St. Louis Times for Rest After 
Nervous Breakdown 


Following a nervous collapse in his 
office Thursday, April 3, Homer Bass- 
ford, general manager of the St. Louis 
Times since it was founded in 1907, has 
resigned and will go away for a long 
rest. Mr. Bassford, who has been ill 
for several months, is under the care 
of a physician at his home, 6 Shaw 
place, St. Louis. 

G. A. Buder, president of the Ameri- 
can Press, publishers of the Times, 
ascribed Mr. Bassford’s nervous break- 
down to overwork. He said that he had 
been granted an indefinite leave of ab- 
sence in order to regain his health. 

Mr.. Bassford, who is 54, began his 
newspaper career on the Mexico (Mo.) 
Ledger as a youth. His first metropoli- 
tan experience was on the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Times, of which he became Sun- 
day editor in 1889 and subsequently city 
editor. In 1893, he moved to St. Louis 
and became drama and music critic on 
the old St. Louis Republic, of which he 
later was made news editor. 

In 1907, Mr. Bassford left the Re- 
public to assist in establishing the St. 
Louis Times, and has been its chief 
executive and in active charge until his 
recent illness. 


Editor Turns Revivalist 


Howard S. Williams, at one time city 
editor, Jackson News (Miss.), and re- 
cently publisher of the Hattiesburg 
(Miss.) American, is now an evangelist 
with an outfit including a tent, 5,000 
portable seats, a nursery tent, and a radio 
outfit for broadcasting. Mr. Williams is 


conducting a revival now at Moss Point, 
Miss. 


Editor 


UILT of Georgian marble, the new 

home of the Newcastle (Pa.) News 
is of the Italian Renaissance style. With- 
in, beauty and utility are merged in the 
business, editorial, and mechanical depart- 
ments, all completely furnished with up- 
to-date newspaper equipment. 

Marble from Belgium and Italy, a dec- 
orated panueied ceiling leading down to 
lunettes, within which the history of the 
printing art is pictured, furniture of the 
Italian Renaissance, and a great bronze 
chandelier, combine to make the business 
office unique in the small city newspaper 
world. 

The depth of the building is 161. feet. 
One enters to the business office, back of 
which is a huge vault for newspaper files. 
A corridor leads to the press room, 2 
stories in height, housing a Goss press. 

From the business office a stairway 
leads to a front mezzanine balcony, where 
a waiting room and the offices of Fred 
L. Rentz. general manager, and Jacob F. 
Rentz, his assistant, are situated. Up a 
further flight of stairs is the office of city 
editor, reportorial rooms, telegraph room 
and composing room. An archway. from 
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BEAUTY AND UTILITY MERGED IN NEW 
PLANT OF NEWCASTLE (PA.) NEWS 


1924 
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the composing room leads into the stereo- 
typing room, 

The basement, which runs the entire 
length and width of the building, is a 
solid concrete shell, capable of holding 7 
carloads of newsprint. 

One feature of the building is the news- 
boys’ room. It is separated from the 
mailing room by a counter and large 
enough to accommodate all the carriers. 


Seitz Completing Pulitzer Biography 


“The Life and Letters of Joseph 
Pulitzer,” written by Don C. Seitz of the 
New York World, will be nublished next 
fall by Simon & Schuster, Inc. Seitz 
has been collecting material and doing 
preliminary work on the volume since 
1911. 


Globe Square Renamed 


“Globe Square,’ New York City, has 
been changed by Mayor Hylan to “Tele- 
gram Square.” The New York Telegram 
and Evening Mail, Munsey newspaper, 
now occupies the old Globe plant. The 


square runs from Greenwich street tothe 
North River. 


Standardized and interchangeable typesetting machines 
for all composition, from 5-point text up to full width 
36-point bold, and 60-point bold condensed, on -lugs up 


to 42 ems wide. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


General Offices: 805 Terminal Building, 


See.our full page next week. 


INTERTYPE 
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SIMPLIFIED SPELLING IS 
GAINING SLOWLY 


Only 56 Dailies and Magazines Con- 
verted to Cause Since 1919 
Backers of Move Hear at 


Annual Meet 


Magazines and newspapers are grad- 
ually adopting “simplified spelling” a 
report made at the 18th annual meeting 
of the Simplified Spelling Board held at 
Columbia University, New York, April 
1, indicates. : 

The report shows that 556 newspapers 
and magazines now use 12 simplified 
words, the adoption of which marks the 
first. step in the program of the organ- 
ization. 

The 12 words are: tho, altho, thru, 
thruout, thoro, thoroely, thorofare, pro- 
gram, prolog, catalog, decalog, and 
pedagog. 

That the Simplified Spelling Board is 
experiencing difficulty in gaining adoption 
of their “simpler words”: is seen~by the 
fact that only 56 magazines and news- 
papers have been added to the list since 
1919, when it was announced 500, with 
a combined circulation of more than 
18,000,000 had adopted the 12 words. 

In 1906 the new orthography was in- 
augurated. ; 

In urging adoption of -the 12 
words the board advanced the following 
argument: i 

“They effect a saving of 31 letters in 
12 words; 

“They are reducible to three groups 
easily remembered by compositors ; 

“They are recognized by the current 
dictionaries ; 7 

“They allow head writers to use a more 
catching and appropriate head by fitting 
words such as thru, thruout, thorobred, 
thorofare into an allotted space; 

“They often avoid hand-spacing, which 
costs t.me.” 

At the meeting Tuesday the present 
oficers of the board were re-elected. 


Safe Landing Field 


fe. SH. DONT ENTER 


“THEFOURTH STATE 
BLINDLY 


ROSPEROUS 
PEOPLE '‘ THIS 


CIRCLE Xe OF 


cIGHTEEN 
COUNTIES 


“A Safe Landing Field for the National 
Advertiser” 
Sent upon request to sales and adver- 
tising managers. In this fertile field 
of eighteen counties there are $2,612,- 
667,855.00 spent each year for necessities 
and luxuries. It’s 932-10% native born 
territory... Four hundred and _thirty- 
two national advertisers covered Central 
Ohio alone through The Dispatch in 


1923, 
atch 
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Some items from London, England, that will show how the Advertising and Publishing 
Men of Great Britain are preparing and building for the Great Advertising Convention 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


(London Editor, Eptror & PuBLisHER) 


in London, in July, 1924. 


London Office—Hastings House, 


The Scottish Trips:—Arrangements 
are almost completed for the entertain- 
ment of the 200 delegates to the Adver- 
tising Convention at Wembley during 
their visit to the West of Scotland in 
July. It will not ‘be the fault of the 
Glasgow Publicity Club, who are their 
hosts, if the delegates do not have an 
enjoyable time. Arriving in Glasgow on 
July 21 the visitors will be entertained 
at dinner in the Central Station Hotel, 
the following day there will be a trip to 
the far-famed Trossachs, and some time 
will be spent at Gleneagles, the wonder- 
ful golf course in the center of Perth- 
shire where the professional golf tour- 
naments are played for the thousand 
pounds in prizes offered by the Glasgow 
Herald. On July 23 a sail down the 
Clyde to Loch Long, Kyles of Bute, and 
round Arran has been arranged, one of 
the most beautiful trips and magnificent 
scenery Scotland has to offer to visitors, 
while in the evening a civic reception will 
probably be accorded. The next day will 
be developed to a visit to the Burns Coun- 
try and Turnberry. 

The Edinburgh party, also numbering 
200, will arrive in that city on the same 
day. A _ representative committee of 
which Sir John R. Findlay (chief pro- 
prietor of the Scotsman) is chairman, 
has been formed to make arrangements 
for entertainment. A provisional pro- 
gram has been drawn up as follows: 
Tuesday, July 22, visit to Holyrood Pal- 
ace, the Royal Mile, the Castle, and other 
places of historic interest; luncheon in 
the Freemason’s Hall as the guests of the 
Edinburgh Publicity Club, the Chamber 
of Commerce and the Merchant Com- 
pany ; a civic reception in the ‘City Cham- 
ber in the evening, to be welcomed by 
Lord Provost Sleigh and magistrates. 
On Wednesday some of the delegates will 
go to St. Andrews and others will visit 
the Border country and Melrose, Abbots- 
ford House (the home of Sir Walter 
Scott) and Dryburgh (where he was 
buried). On this tour the delegates will 
be the guests.of the Scottish Woollen 
Trade Mark Association and the South 
of Scotland Chamber of Commerce. 

Among the Publicity Clubs:—At the 
inaugural meeting of the newly formed 
Publicity Club of Bradford, March 21, 
unanimous approval was accorded the 
plans of the club. H.C. Derwent, Brad- 
ford Daily Telegraph, chairman of the 
Executive Committee, presided. 

The Advertising Club of Ulster inau- 
gZurated its new premises in the Scottish 
Provident Buildings, Donegall Square, 
Belfast, with a housewarming party on 
March 21, at which Mrs. S. G. Haughton, 
wife of the president, and Mrs. Herbert 
Warnock, wife of the chairman of the 
Entertainments Committee, acted: as host- 
esses. 

At a Fleet Street Club luncheon on 
March 21, Sir Charles Higham extended 


“The African World” 


AND 


“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 


Published every Saturday in 


London 


10, 


Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C. 2 


his criticisms of a non-advertised Wem- 
bley Exhibition. He said the period for 
advertising Wembley was almost getting 
too late, The publicity could not all be 
done in this country, The people at home 
and abroad had got to be told of the Ex- 
hibition, and the place in which to tell 
them was the modern newspaper. 

To Honor Convention Delegates :— 
The English-Speaking Union announces 
that it will make the American and other 
overseas delegates to the Convention, with 
their wives and families, Honorary Mem- 
bers of the English-Speaking Union 
while they are in London. 


$3,000 FOR TEA ESSAYS 


India Growers Holding Contest in Con- 
nection With Ad Campaign 


The India Tea Growers Associa- 
tion, extensive newspaper advertisers, are 
offering $3,000 in prizes for the best es- 
says on “Why I Like India Tea.” The 
first prize will be $1,000, the second, $500 
and the third, $250. One hundred prizes 
of $10 each will be awarded for the next 
100 best essays, and 50 prizes of $5 each. 


According to the terms of the contest, 
the essays must not exceed 50 words in 
length and must be written on a post- 
card. According to the William H. 
Rankin Company, New York, which is 
handling the account, more than 12,000 
answers have already been received, and 
they are still coming in at the rate of 
250 a day. Judges in the contest, which 
closes May 1, will be Sir Charles 
Higham, William H. Rankin, Hector 
Fuller and Dr. Olga Neyman. 


The India Tea Growers Association is 
spending $200,000 this year in the news- 
papers of New York, Boston and Phila- 
delphia. They will spend $200,000 a year 
for 5 years, gradually spreading over the 
entire country. The account was brought 
to the United States by Sir Charles 
Higham, advertising man of London. 


Central N. Y. Press Meets 


Central New York Press Association 
is holding its annual meeting at Syracuse 
University today. Speakers include: 
Rev. Bernard C. Clausen; Gerritt S. 
Hyde, Waterville (N. Y.) Times; and 
Fay Parsons, Cortland (N. Y.) Demo- 
crat.. President M. V. Atwood is in 
charge. 


Daily Mail 


with its 
WORLD’S RECORD 
NET DAILY SALE 


enables the advertiser to obtain 
in a single day, at a single cost, 
complete coverage of the whole 
of the British Isles. It is the 
recognized medium for national 
advertising in England, Scotland, 
Wales and Ireland. 


DAILY MAIL 


NEW YORK OFFICES 
280 Broadway 
Telephone: Worth 7270 
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DAILIES FRATURE BABIES 


12, 


April 


Halifax Herald and Mail Print Baby 
Edition March 31 

While most everyone is thinking about 

possibilities from a_ radio 

supplement, the publishers of the Halifax 


Herald and the Halifax Evening Mail 
have the quaint conception that their 
readers and advertisers would like to 
have a “Baby Edition,” and they have 


just produced an interesting, wholesome 
and apparently highly profitable section 
devoted to the interests of the tiny new 
citizens of Halifax. 

It is something new in supplements. 

Physically, it is a half-fold, like many 
of the radio supplements we are seeing, 
and makes 16 pages. It is called “Baby 
Edition.” The front page has a _ big 
flash-line in baby-blue reading “BABIES” 
and then there is a design in blocks, 
one side of each showing the half-tone 
of a pretty kiddie and another side show- 
ing the name and address of the young- 
ster. 

The section is crowded with first-class 
matter about babies, their care, needs 
and rights, with a few pictures of choice 
Halifax specimens of boy and girl life. 

There’s plenty of advertising, showing 
that old industries need not be forgotten 
for the new. All kinds of ads—milk, 
clothing, furniture, photographs, peram- 
bulators, shoes, books, toys, bread, drugs, 
soaps and powders, biscuits, hosiery, bath- 
room equipment, pianos, and such mater- 
ial for the health and happiness of future 
citizens. 


Daily Fetes Veteran Employe 

William A. Orr, 68, of the Akron (O.) 
Beacon Journal composing room force, 
was tendered a dinner April 5, by execu- 
tives of the daily celebrating the 50th an- 
niversary of his arrival at the Beacon 
Journal office as typesetter. Charles L. 
Knight, former congressman and pub- 
lisher of the newspaper, spoke. 


‘LINKS WITH BRITAIN. 


BABWORTH, NOTTS. 
Richard Clyfton, 


At Babworth, near Retford, 
Notts. RICHARD CLYFTON, by 
laid the founda- 
Pilgrim movement. 


his preaching, 
tions of the 
The interesting old village lies a 
mile west of Retford. RICHARD 
CLYFTON was inducted to the 
living on llth July, 1586, when 
he was thirty-three years of age. 
By 1608 Clyfton had given up his 
charge at Babworth to settle at 
Scrooby, where he became Pastor 
of the Reformed Church with 
JOHN ROBINSON as his assist- 
ant. CLYFTON was educated at 


Cambridge, where he was brought 
into close association with JOHN 


ROBINSON, and 
SMYTH. this 
quartet came together in a small 
district in the Midlands. CLYF- 
TON at Babworth, BREWSTER 
at Scrooby, Notts., and ROBIN- 
SON and SMYTH at Gainsborough, 


Lincs. 


BREWSTER, 
Subsequently 


London & North Eastern 
Railway from King’s Cross 
Station, London. 


Apply for free booklet describing 
YOU OUGHT TO SEE IN BRITAIN 


H. J. KETCHAM 


General Agent, 
London & North 
Fifth Avenue, (at Thirty-Second St.), 

New York 


ALL 


Eastern Rly., 
311, 


aul!) 


SU 


57-58 Long Acre, London, W.C.2. Eng. 


Campaign 


in Itself’ 


Britain’s 
Dominant 


Weekly 


OHN BULL is a paper 
with a purpose. Imbued 
with the real Crusading 

spirit, it fights fearlessly for 
Truth and Right against the 
forces of Ignorance, Tyranny 
and Dishonesty wherever these 
be found. Its pages are a 
forum from which prominent 
public men speak to the 
people. Every week it car- 
ries a wave of sane Optimism 


throughout the length and 
breadth of Britain. 


That is why JOHN BULL 
has such a hold on the British 
Public. It is read by the 
man who walks to save his 
car-fare and the magnate who 
goes to his office in his own 
Rolls-Royce; by the parson in 
the pulpit and the woman at 
the wash-tub. 


To advertise in JOHN 
BULL is to cover the whole 
country and to reach every 
spending section of the com- 
munity. 


Latest Certified Net Paid 
Sales per issue (less all Free 
Voucher and Return copies) 


830,197 


an increase of over 42,000 in six 
months. 


JOHNBULL 
WEEKLY 2d 


Write for Advertising 
Rates (which are based 
on a 600,000 Net Sale) 
to: 


Philip Emanuel, 


Advertisement Manager 
ODHAMS PRESS, LTD. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


The New Public Service 


XIV.—THE OTHER SIDE OF THE FENCE 


By BASIL 


MNHE Scotch poet, Burns, voiced a4 
utiiversal desire when he wished for 
the power “to see ourselves as Others 
see us.” J 
This most useful gift is refused, except 
through the aid of mirrers, photographs 
and the remarks of our friends. And 
mirrors, to say nothing of friends and 
photographs, are as liable to flatter us 
as they are to go to the other extreme. 
But if it is hard for an individual to 
gain this right perspective of himself, 
how much more difficult is it for a busi- 
ness institution to see its true reflection 
in the general consciousness—particu- 
larly when it strives to render an im- 
portant public service to all the mem- 
bers of a community ! 
How, in other words, can a classified 
advertising organization judge fairly of 
the service it gives its public? 


L. SMITH 


careful censorship and accurate index- 
ing, and we have an instrument of pub- 
lic service as nearly perfect in its way 
as the system of the telephone company. 
It requires just as much interest, just as 
much study and attention as the intricate 
electrical details of the telephone com- 
pany, if it is to function satisfactorily 
and give uniformly valuable service. Any 
lapse in mechanical service to the readers 
of classified should be as zealously 
guarded against as a break in the cir- 
cuits of telephone — subscribers. 

From the other angle of service on 
the part of personnel, a classified depart- 
ment must meet much more exacting de- 
mands than those made on telephone op- 
erators and employees of the business of- 
fice. The telephone operator takes your 
number and makes the connection that 
you want. She serves you in a fraction 


JUST WHO ARE THE PEOPLE WHO 
BUY CLASSIFIED ADS? 


| EALERS in almost every other known commodity or service 
have their market thoroughly analyzed. 


They know who buy their p 


roducts—and why? Mr. Smith 


thinks that classified organizations should have this same sort of 
knowledge of the people who buy classified ads—from the lady 
who wants to recover her lost Pomeranian to the auto accessory 
dealer who advertises every day. 

He covers this subject thoroughly in his article for next week: 


“Who Buy Classified Ads?” 


This is a rather large assignment, but 
it can be practically and satisfactorily 
accomplished by the members of a pro- 
gressive classified department. It re- 
quires thought and patience and the de- 
sire to give increasingly better service 
to readers and advertisers. 

The simplest way in which to under- 
stand anything is to get far enough away 
from it to see it as a whole, as it really 
is. This outside point of view, this look 
from the other side of the fence, is im- 
portant in the case of any business be- 
cause. it is the point of view held by the 
hundreds or thousands of people whs 
patronize it. 

Let us think, then, of the classified 
medium and department in the terms of 
some other public utility—the telephone 
company. Let us see how we get our 
opinions of the telephone service and 
whether other people do not get their 
ideas about classified service in much the 
same way. 

When we are in a hurry, when we 
want to make an immediate business or 
personal call, we turn to the telephone. 
We get our party at once—our business 
is transacted. And we call that genuine 
service—which it is. Our personal con- 
tact with the telephone company is lim- 
ited to those frequent moments when we 
give our numbers to the operators and 
the rare occasions when we call at the 
telephone offices to have our bills ad- 
justed or our telephones moved. We 


, never come any closer than this to that 


intangible thing—the system and spirit of 
service of the company—but from these 
contacts we know that it exists in all its 
strength. 

The average member of your com- 
munity comes in about the same sort of 
contact with classified service, in propor- 
tion to the extent in which it is used. 

Instead of the miles of wire and con- 
duits, the thousands of instruments and 
the central exchanges of the telephone 
company, the. physical and mechanical 
end of classified service is represented 
by the perfectly catalogued medium in 
the newspaper. Add to this full descrip- 
tion ads, ordered for multiple insertions, 


of a minute and passes on to the next 
subscriber. Her work is largely «e- 
chanical. 

But the case of the telephone ad-taker 
is far different. She must be equally 
courteous and accurate, but her position 
demands much more of her than that. 
She needs more than a mere “voice with 
a smile.” She needs a voice that can 
keep its smile throughout the long min- 
utes of selling full description copy and 
week’s insertions to advertisers who do 
not understand the fundamental service 
value of these things. -She needs. to be 
a diplomat in telephone salesmanship. 
She has to be tactful and helpful often 
when she feels like cutting off the con- 
nection with the party on the other end 
of the wire. And on top of all this, she 
has to have a knowledge of classified 
advertising that enables her to give the 
sort of service that will bring results 
for individual advertisers and plant the 
seeds of good will for her medium. 

The work of the ad-takers at the front 
counter is not a bit less difficult: They 
are there to give service that is not as 
yet understood by many people, but a 
service that, once established, will give 
certain dominance to their medium. 

In the adjustment of complaints and 
the settling of mistakes in bills, classified 
workers are called on for a high degree 
of tact and service. They know that 
one old customer is worth three pros- 
pective ones in value to the newspaper. 
They have to remember that it is just as 
important to keep good will as to create 
mee * 

There are all sorts of other features 
of classified service that lend themselves 
to comparison with the service given by 
other businesses and that will come into 
the minds of classified workers. 

The best rule is always to remember 
everything that you, as’ an individual, 
know about your work, and then to put 
yourself in the place of the other indi- 
viduals to whom you give service. Learn 
to look at things from both sides of the 
fence and you will see them clearly. 
Service depends on the right vision— 
every time! 


GET AT THE CENTER 
OF THINGS 


The Center is 


ILLINOI 


Geographically, Illinois is Central— 


It is the Center of Rail Transportation— 
It is the Center of Water Transportation— 
It is the Center of Agriculture— 

It is the Center of Farm Land Value— 

It is the Center of Grain Distribution— 


It is the Center of Food Distribution and 
Manufacture— 


It is the Center of Farm Implement Manufac- 
tute—— 


It is the Center of Merchandise and Manufac- 
turing Distribution and 


Practically the Center of Population. 


As a tryout state Illinois is second to none. 
Illinois newspapers are to the Middle West what 
New York newspapers are to the East. 


They cover a tremendous territory outside of 
the state in which they are published and exert 
a potential influence. 


Illinois newspapers are decidedly the Best 
Mediums for getting Illinois Business. 


Rates for Rates for 
2,500 10,000 
Circulation Lines Lines 


**Aurora Beacon-News......... (E) 16,351 -06 -06 
ttChicago Herald & Examiner..(M) 335,270 .55 -55 
ftChicago Herald & Examiner...(S) 932,415 1.00 1.00 


Chicago Daily Journal...... -(E) 117,483 -26 -24 
t{Chicago Tribune ........... (M) 567,628 .80 80 
{tChicago Tribune ........... -(S). 877,467 1.15 1.15 
**La Salle Tribune......... ;. eCB) 3,041 .025 .025 
**Moline Dispatch ......... se CE) 10,148 .045 -045 
** Peoria’ Starig. ie eiticten = ee #(B) 27,083 .075 -06 
+TRock Island Argus...... ARS cot @ 5) 10,405 -045 .045 
**Sterling Gazette ............ (E) 5,755 .04 04 


**A. B. C. Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
+{Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
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SHOWS GREAT GAIN 


UR Own Worip 
one Emieeo 


By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


\ RE Newspapers Doing Their on a business-like basis, with a cost-accounting 
E py Sg nae Ce ee oe system that enables him to receive for his 

Duty This question is asked and services a legitimate and living wage. The 
pnswered by Roger William Riis in the early newspaper was notably careless in 


independent. This answer, however, is finances and consequently ever struggling with 
ae : . its expense account and often dependent on 
omewhat statistical and AS based upon political patronage for its existence. The 
inalysis oto issues each of: The Boston modern publisher either carries on his business 
Wilobe, New York Times, New York es a fair profit or he quits. It is possible that 
Te (a ORS eee > Myila- because he is absorbed in the financial side of 
World, New York Evening Post, Phila his business, he is less inclined to spend hours 
pelphia Public Ledger, F hiladelphia studying public questions and evolving profound 
North American, Atlanta Constitution, discussions of their relation to party progress. 
Yew Orleans Times-Picayune, St. Louis He finds satisfaction in added self-respect and 
* 3 a Miser a We a Etats personal freedom from party-boss dictation. 
tlobe Democrat, Kansas City Star, Chi- Bes 
ago Tribune, Minneapolis Tribune, St. In the opinion of Mr. Harger, the 
‘aul Pioneer Press, Portland Oregonian, country press is not without editorial in- 
an Francisco Chronicle, Sacramento fluence as the following quotation will 
ee, San Diego Union, and Fort Worth show: 
tar Telegram. Yet the country paper that prints a well di- 
7 See “ eae RES gested, timely editorial, discussing earnestly 
By Way of comparison a row English, public matters, secures a reaction. The con- 
rench, and German newspapers are also gressman reads it and “sits up and takes no- 
icluded. In putting his printer’s rule tice.” The publicity departments of the cor- 
ongside newspaper columns, Mr. Riis Dorations and utilities gather from it what the 
S* - ages © people of that section are thinking. A_half- 
nund that the American newspaper was dozen editorials from country papers in a 
ot one long story of crime, divorce, mur- State will have more effect than all the heavy 
er, and larceny. A grouping of this tterances of a city journal. 
ind of news under the head of “police * 
ews’ did not locate enough such items 
» reach 10 per cent. of the material 
tinted. In England he found that this 
pe of news occupied 6 per cent. of the 
yace, and France 7 per cent, and in 
ermany three per cent. An editorial in 


OF AUTOMOBILES 


West Virginia has 162,191 automo- 
biles and yet you will rarely see a make 


of car that is not advertised in West 


Virginia newspapers. 


HOSE who want to keep in touch West Virginia is now spending fifty 

with German books relating to the 
press will find a detailed list of such 
items in Literarisches Beiblatt, edited by 


Dr. Hans H. Bockwitz, Leipzig, Ger- 


million dollars on additional improved 


highways. 


ie New York World in commenting on AEM Nc 

is observation remarked that yellow Ree ety) ere: 

yurnalism is evidently not so prevalent adio Rescues Sunday ition 

s has been supposed. In America, bus- Miss Agnes A. MacLaren, telegraph Last year $2,608,508 was collected 


ess news gets first place. In England, editor, Ludington (Mich.) Daily News, 
reign news heads the list. at recently “made bricks without straw,” 
This quotation raises a question of when, with wires down in a sleet storm, 
oubt : _. she went home and using “Dad’s radio” 
In the English papers a considerable space is got enough news from the air to fill a 
ven {0 gardens—how to raise flowers, in Ee Hie th S ‘ee Ganka £ tl : 
ct. This is a piece of ccntented domesticity VOI In the ounday edition o 1€ Paper. 
wnd in the press of no other naticn. 


‘hen I purchased a little place out on 


ong Island, I certainly found a good deal 


yout poultry in the New York World; 
uch about raising small fruits in the 1893 SERVICE 1924 
un; and a lot about gardening in the 


vening Post. It might be well, there- as visualized by 

re, not to take the figures compiled by 

(r. Riis too seriously. BENJAMIN & KENTNOR C0 
Such statistical compilations, however, i 
‘e valuable. Other analyses, however, 


from registration fees and licenses; also 
$366,490 from a gasoline tax. 


People who have money to spend such 


as this, constitute a pretty good territory 


to win. 


West Virginians respond so readily to 


ight to be compiled. Mr. Riis is frank Po Onin ere advertising of worthwhile articles in 
1ough to admit that a similar test by : ‘5 A 
aother person at another time would ERS, as we see it, means their loca] daily newspapers, that you 


obably give different conclusions. From be 
number of such tests, however, deduc- much more than merely get 


ms would doubtless be logical and ting business. That, of 
icurate. RES course, is important, but the 
caring for it, keeping it giving 


Mr. National Advertiser, cannot afford 


to stay out of this prosperous state. 


HE jest of the comic artist and the 


quip of the vaudeville comedian have satisfaction, preventing mis- . . F 
jaced the country editor in a false posi taree that work hare. all These papers will deliver your adver 
tn before the American people. Charles , ad —— d oc 
‘oreau Harger, editor of the Abilene | enter into the service we tising message and its up to you to 
San.) Reflector in an article in Scrib- ‘ 
tr’s for April, entitled “The Changing render. deliver the goods. 
6untry Press,” presents quite a different 
ew of the man who sits in the editorial There are hundreds of 
tie the progressive community ways, some of them seem- 
The Pca country patos soe not take ingly unimportant, others of 
rchandise fr the dry-gooc hant : 
t Remsker in exchange for advertuing: He supreme importance, where Rae Bate 
(2s not receive potatoes and sausage on sub- cs or or 
Siption. If his ape is Saate rece than we find chances to do things Circu- 5,000 ried noe 
—, repository, he does business for publishers which increase Bluefield “ pa a Pakeioe ation es 
. * A 
revenue and make standing a sae gue rae t#News) siieis esses: (M) 7,327 025 
Nriu Haurn with advertisers — standing  e*Gazette eo! oe (M) 19,097 .06 TI NGWS | wvcccccseucts (S) 8,919 .02 
**Gazette ........... (S) 24,135 .07 Sentinel -...c0.ce0s (E) 7,486 .03 
Re tater that counts. Clarksburg 
Q “Telegram ........ (E) 10.410 04 | Wheeling 
is New Haven’s tie oe eee Intelligencer ..... (M) 12,231 .0a2s 
Dominant Paper BENJAMIN & KENTNOR CO. cone mee Pea) (M) 7,675 .03 MON owe «oe cacscanee (E) 13,700 .05 
Circulation over 40,000 Average Advertising Representatives of News- Histtsgte *#News ......eecsees (S) 18,794 .07 
Bought every night by More New gigs +Advertiser ...... (E) 10,598 .035 
H 1 “*Herald-Dispatch. (M) 13,506 .035 ——— 
TWO New Haven papers COMBINED. || 2 West 45th St. 900 Mallers Bldg. **Herald-Dispatch.. (S) 13,458 04 | 
New York Chicago M ae A. B. C. Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
= artins' Au 
Neiw Hauern Reuyister 401 Van Nuys Bldg. #$|J|{ © * Journal ........... .03 ttGovernment Statement, Sept. 3, 1923. 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency Los Angeles 
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CAREER OF DR. W. T. ELLIS SHOWS VALUE 
OF SPECIALIZATION IN JOURNALISM 


Although a Layman, His Religious Writings Are Authoritative 
and Reach Millions Through Syndication— 
Began As Printer’s Devil 


By MARLEN PEW 


N another column of Eprror & Pus- 

LISHER this week appears editorial ad- 
vice to young men and women entering 
journalism to find a special interest and 
pursue it through life, on the theory that 
the newspapers of the future shall more 
and more be written by specialists than 
by men of general knowledge. 

It is the specialist who is winning in 
every department of life. 

The story of the life of Dr. William 
T. Ellis, points a significant moral to the 
average generalizing newspaper man. 

Dr. Ellis, as readers of this paper know, 
is famous as a religious editor, but few 
are aware that he is not a clergyman. 
His writings upon religious subjects are 
perhaps more widely read than those of 
any contemporary in the world. He be- 
gan newspaper service 35 years ago, a 
boy of fifteen, by cleaning galleys, sweep- 
ing floors and doing other dirty work in 
1 Philadelphia newspaper composing 
room and has been working at the daily 
newspaper business ever since, except for 
a seven-year excursion into religious 
journalism, with considerable magazines 
writing and public speaking on the side. 

It is only the rare paper that has an 
expert upon religion on its staff; and 
rarer still the one whose religious editor 
is primarily a newspaper man, with news- 
paper traditions nurtured in his bones. 

Even rarer is the paper that can afford 
to send its religious editor, at frequent 
intervals, to Bible Lands, or to range 
over America and Europe, keeping in 
touch with religious thought and activities. 

That is one reason why there has long 
been a place in scores of daily papers for 
the weekly article upon the International 
Sunday School Lesson written by Dr. 
Ellis. Quietly, persistently, throughout 
25 years, he has built up this distinctive 
1ewspaper feature; now with more than 
four-score papers on his list, and a cir- 
culation of more than 2,300,000. His only 
theological training was in his newspaper 
activities, private reading and personal 
service to the churches. 

A preacher could make an interesting 
homily out of the new forms of religious 
yutreach which our press has developed. 
Here is a layman, without theological 
training or ecclesiastical position, or any 
kind of authorization or support by any 
religious organization, who, has attained 
1 weekly circulation for a straight-out 
study of life from the Bible standpoint 
which is greater than that of any book, 
yr than of all the religious weeklies com- 
bined. 

As an active Sunday School man, Dr. 
Ellis originally set ‘out’to write a Lesson 
that would be entirely supplemental to 
the dry and conventional “Lesson Helps” 
that the -churches provide. Without 
abandoning that purpose, he found that 
his primary objective has come to be a 
popular article upon religion for the 
average reader. He is constantly run- 
ning into his readers—from that Presi- 
dent of the United States who said, “You 
ppuelt me up,” to the Texas librarian 

ho, showing him her mother’s portrait, 
bad. “For many years before she died, 
you were my mother’s only pastor.” It 
is a not uncommon experience for Dr. 
Ellis to hear his Lessons used verbatim 
in the pulpit—usually without credit; and 
sometimes to the confusion of the 
preacher when he meets his auditor. 
There are no ecclesiastical lines in a 
newspaper; and Protestants of all names, 
Roman Catholics and Jews have reported 
themselves as readers of these Bible Talks 
by a layman. 

Dr. Ellis points out that the Bible is 
a unique and unfailing spring of in- 
tellectual stimulus and of moral sugges- 
tion. Its eternal contemporaneousness is 
uncanny. When to the Bible is added a 
newspaper man’s contacts with the reali- 
ties of life, and oft-repeated travels to 


the scenes of the Bible story, it becomes 
at once apparent that a column and a 
quarter a week scarcely affords room for 
the material that crowds upon the writer 
for publication. Dr. Ellis has made three 
trips completely around the world, be- 
sides frequent journeys into the remote 


Dr. W. 


ARS AB ES) 
corners of the earth, especially in the 
Near East. 

Wherever he has gone, he has written 
his weekly Sunday School Lesson. 
“Some lessons,” he said, “have been 
written on the Mediterranean; some on 
a raft floating down the Tigris River to- 


ward the Garden of Eden; some on 
houseboats on the Chinese canals; some 
on the bosom of the sluggish Volga: some 


in the: silence of Sinai’s mountains and 
desert; some in the roaring capitals of 
Europe and Asia; some in the shell-torn 
billets during the war; some on the 
heights of the Lebanon Mountains, and 
upon the quiet shores of the Lake of 
Galilee; many in Jerusalem, and amid the 
other scenes of Bible History.” Thus 
the freshness of touch with the living 
reality of the Biblical world has been 
maintained, as well as that sense of 
today which is the mark of a real news- 
paper man. 

Dr. Ellis was made an LL.D., one 
time when he wasn’t looking, by the 
venerable and conservative college of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church, Davidson, 
NiexGs 

His home is in Swarthmore, Pa. His 
family consists of Mrs. Ellis, two sons 
and a daughter of eleven. The older boy, 
Franklin C. Ellis, is on the staff of the 
Springfield Republican. The younger, 
Mackinnon Ellis, will be graduated from 
Princeton next June, and will'take up the 
study of medicine. Although he has not 
done office work in a newspaper for. a 
number of years past, Dr. Ellis has, in 
addition to his foreign correspondence 
and religious articles, been reporter, de- 
partment editor, editorial writer or 
column conductor on Philadelphia papers. 


Gilland at New Post 
E. W. Gilland has just been appointed 
sales manager of the Newspaper Infor- 
mation Service of Washington. 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 


Infernational News Service 
Z1 Spruce St.. New York 
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PLANNING AD DRIVE SIMPLE AS O. HENRY 
PLOT—AND AS HARD TO LIVE UP TO 


By KENNETH GROESBECK 


PRESIDENT, 


GRorsBeck, Hearn & Huinpte, Inc. 


pee way to produce a successful ad- 
vertising campaign is to find out 
whom you want to sell, and say the right 
thing to them in 
the tight place. 

This is posi- 
tively all there is 
to any successful 
advertising cam- 
paign, outside of 
the attendant jobs 
of merchandising 
and distribution, 
and the formula 
is as simple as the 
formula of an O. 
Henry story—and 
as hard to live up 
to. 

Point number 
one—find out to 
whom you want to talk. If you are a 
wise advertising man, you will spend long 
and weary months answering this ques- 
tion. You won’t guess at it because 
you’re not a typical person yourself, and 
people who judge the rest of the United 
States by their own reactions are almost 
invariably wrong. 

In the case of Girard cigars we have 
formulated an imaginary American who 
is the typical Girard smoker. We know 
how old he is, about how he lives, how 
many cigars he smokes a day, whether 
or not he buys them by the box, what he 
does for a living, whether or not he is 
married, how many children he has, what 
his other smoking habits are, what shape 
and color of cigar he prefers, how much 
he wants to pay for it, and where he likes 
to buy it. 

There in the nutshell of one paragraph 
is the result of several hundred closely 
typewritten pages of information to find 
out who smokes or should smoke Girard 
Cigars. 

Point number two—find out what to 
say to him, 

Of course, 


K. E. GrorsBeck 


if you want to sell a man 
anything it’s a great help to know him 
very well, instead of attempting to ap- 
proach him cold and jumping in the dark. 

t is a helpful thing to know the line of 
least resistance to his mind—to know 
what he’s interested in, to know what he 
wants to hear you say. 

It takes a pretty good salesman, how- 
ever, to say correctly what the prospect 
wants to hear, and it takes a still better 
salesman to put this on paper, so that 
the average typically educated American 


4,500,000 MEN 


live within 50 miles of 5th 
Ave. This paper carries 
more men’s wear advertis- 
ing than any two evening 
papers in the City. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


In ° 
‘New Orleans 
wes 


will get out of the printed word the mes=) 
sage you want to put into his mind. | 

They tell a good story about a na 
tionally advertised brand of raisins, and 
whether or not it is true it is worth re) 
peating. They say this company spent) 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars 
on the advertising slant that raisins con-) 
tain iron and were healthful to eat, before | 
they discovered that. this appeal was 
worth 7 per cent, whereas the appeal “it 
tastes good’ was worth 92 per cent, 
That’s inexcusable, of course, for any big 
advertiser, since it is so easy to deter 
mine the important appeal of any prod- 
uct, and when you have one appeal which 
is predominantly stronger than all others, 
what’s the use of spending money on) 
other unimportant thoughts? 

The reason so many. campaigns are, 
hashed up into sixteen different methods 
of appeal is because the advertising man- 
ager or the advertising agency feel that 
the presentation will create more of an 
impression if the advertisements are all 
different, and if they show as many dif- 
ferent appeals as possible. This is a 
natural human weakness, but it isnt 
scientific advertising. 

_ The third point in the formula—the 
right place to tell. the story—is the 
simplest of the lot. 

Advertising at its best is a very hus 
thing. It is a truism to say it is sales- 
manship on paper, and after all real 
salesmanship is the highest kind of human 
nature and mixability. The better a 
campaign mixes with its reader the better 
it sells. The more friendly and frank, 
straight forward and honest it is the 
better it sells. 


IN NEW ORLEANS NOW 
IT’S THE STATES 


Largest afternoon city circulation. 


Largest afternoon, circulation in New 
Orleans trading territory. 


Total daily over 52,000 
Total Sunday over 77,000 


1922 advertising gain, 1,025,432 agate 
lines. 


Greatest record in the South. - 


Get complete information on New 
Orleans. situation before deciding on 
advertising campaign. 


Represented by 


JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 


Chicago, Atlanta, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, San pL oes 


Ss. C. BECKWITH 
SPECIAL AGENCY 


NEW YORK CITY 


TRADE TERR roRvSe 


THE 
ITEM 


Frank S. Baker Charles B. Welch _ 
President Editor and Gen. Mgr- 
ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
David J. Randall Ford, Parsons Co. ~ 
341 Fifth Ave. 360 No. Michigan Ave. ; 
New Yerk City Chicago, Mlinois “an 
-R. J. Bidwell & Co. ie) 

San Francisco and Los Angeles, Cal. _ 


“OHIO 
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|FIRST” 


Circu- 

lation 

**Akron Beacon Journal ....... (E) 39,177 
ee TON LINES. 6, nics soc as cee so (E) 24,591 
**Akron Sunday Times.........(S) 23,415 
+7Bellefontaine Examiner (E) 4,631 
+}7Cincinnati Enquirer....... (M&S) 76,789 


Columbus, Ohio State Journal.(M) 50,147 


Columbus, Ohio State Journal..(S) 33,124 
+Conneaut News Herald....... (E) 3,040 
t{Dover Daily Reporter........ (E) 4,771 
ttIronton Irontonian .......... (M) 3,400 
Kenton Democrat ........... (E) 2,500 
**Lima Republican-Gazette...(E&S) 10,545 
MAGMA) DOULTMNS ccs oie sé rueie.s.00 < (E) 4,866 
t+t}Middletown Journal ......... (E) 5,279 


10,000 


lines 


-10 
-06 
-07 
-02 
-17-.35 
-11 
-11 
-0225 
-025 
-0179 
-014 
-05 
.018 


-025 


ANY national advertisers have 

made “‘try out” campaigns in the 
State of Ohio, and have demonstrated 
that it was a field for sure and quick 
results. 


Ohio buyers are keen in their percep- 
tion of values and ready and willing 
to buy at a moment’s notice. 


National advertisers often wonder at 
the unusual response to their cam- 
paigns in Ohio first newspapers—the 
list printed below. 


Ohio merchants never wonder at it. 
They know that well directed sales 
campaigns backed by careful adver- 
tising in this list of publications will 
always get results. 


Ohio is one of the greatest producing 
states in the Union and is also one of 
the leading territories in buying. 


OHIO people are FIRST to buy and 
last to turn your product down if it 
has merit. 


The purchasing wealth of Ohio is 
confined to no particular class. The 
riches of her cities are known to the 
world and even her farmers occupy an 
unusual financial position. More 
than 28,000 of them are worth more 


than $10,000 each. 
These Ohio daily 


y newspapers co- 
operate and the merchants who use 
them to sell your merchandise will co- 
operate with you in merchandising 


your product. 


HERE IS A REAL LIST OF PRODUCERS 
FIRST IN .OHIO 


Circu- 2,500 
lation lines lines 
ttNewark American-Tribune ....(E) 7,643 .025 .025 
New Philadelphia Times...... (E) 6,780 -025 .025 
Piqua Call and Press Dispatch. (E) 6,071 -03 .03 
{Portsmouth Sun and Times.(M&E) 17,746 -06 -06 
+tPortsmouth Sun-Times ....... (S) 12,575 -04 04 
*Sopringheld Sunt. os scic's ss o's (M) 14,022 035 -035 
** Toledo: Bladey i. 222 O hs. ove (E) 107,009 cad -25 
**Youngstown Vindicator ...... (E) 27,856 -07 -07 
**Youngstown Vindicator ....... (S) 26,559 .07 .07 


+Government Statement, April 1, 1923. 
**A. B. C. Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
ttGovernment Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 

+{{Government Statement, April 1, 1924. 


10,000 


Ses = 


40 
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Advertising and circulation managers are always on the lookout for new ideas 


that will increase advertising receipts and win new circulation. 


Your idea for 


increasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to your manager, but sb 


may be just the thing that some other manager wants. 
will pay $1 for each idea printed under this head. 
now being used in your city does not bar it from the department. 
your communication to the DoLLaR PULLER EpITor. 
them and mail them in and receive payment. 


returned, 


BUSINESS TICKLER 


T’S getting warm! 
Time to think of 
advertising 
Ice-cream freezers 
Lemons 
Grape-juice 
Poison Ivy cures 
Mosquito catchers 
Fly-paper 
Wayside Inns 


Spring tonics 

Light Fiction 

Summer furniture 

Linoleum 

Kerosene Oil Ranges 

Knock-down bungalows 

Garages 

Thermos bottles 

Lunch kits 

Men’s shirts 

Topcoats 

Raincoats 

Binoculars 

Goggles 

Cameras 

Screens 

Storage for furs, rugs and draperies 

Safe deposit vault for silverware 

Couch hammocks 

Lawn outfits 

Beach umbrellas 

Bathing suits 

Slip covers 

Wedding present for June brides 

“Putting next winter’s coal in at April 
prices” 

Golf equipment 

Tell the boys to wear linen trousers, 
white shoes, white cotton socks, open 
weave underwear, linen shirts, with at- 
tached collars which do not button 
down, bow ties in bright colors, Norfolk 
coats for outings 

Roads might advertise Sunday outings 

Paper cups 

Incubators 

Day old chicks 

Canoes 

Garden tools 

Garden hose. 


Material reduction in supply costs has. 
been secured by placing charts in each 
department, showing the relative cost of 
supplies in each department, with monthly 
comparisons, and topped off across the 
top with: “Let's cut it down!” Interest 
of every employe in bringing the lines to 
a lower mark each month has been 
aroused, and the result shows distinctly.— 
Bert A. Teeters, Lock Box 295, Spring- 
field, Ohio, 


Some groceries make a specialty of 
handling phone trade, They have special 
telephone clerks who do almost nothing 
but handle the trade of people who call 
up by phone. Why not get up a page of 
ads of these firms with an appropriate 
heading calling the attention of the public 


America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 
Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 


Epitor & PUBLISHER 
The fact that the idea is 
Address 
When they appear clip 
Unavailable ideas will not be 


to the fact that the advertisers are 
splendidly equipped for handling phone 
trade and solicit such patronage? Frank 
H. Williams, 1920 Spy Run Ave., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


A Builders’ Page would likely go strong 
during April and May. Building con- 
tractors, real estate dealers, electrical 
contractors, garden and lawn nurseries, 
furniture dealers, etc., are prospects.— 
A, R. Malsberger, Reading Times, Read- 
ing, Pa. 


Ottawa Citizen in its classified pages 
runs a 2-col. x 10 announcement pointing 
out that experienced advertisers secure 
quicker results at lower cost because they 
pay for 6 insertions at the price of 5 and 
as soon as their wants are filled they 
advise the department and obtain refund 
for balance of prepayment. The benefit 
of this arrangement to the classified ad- 
vertiser is demonstrated by a reprint of 
about a dozen ads ordered for more than 
one insertion. Against each is printed 
the number of insertions ordered, results 
secured, and cash refunded.—J. L. Love, 
27 Wellington East, Toronto. 


“TS YOUR CAR-.READY?” is a de- 
partment of miscellaneous display adver- 
tisements appearing in the Boston Herald. 
A slightly higher rate is charged to 
cover the space occupied ‘by the heading 
and explanation—James M. Mosely, 39 
E. Concord St., Boston, Mass. 


The Evening Journal of Washington, 
lowa, carries a double page truck once 
a month of the advertisements of 40 
merchants who feature one item at a 
special price. This was secured through 
working closely with the committee and 
is very profitable business as all copy is 
brought in the office and no promotion 
work is needed—Donald O. Ross, Cedar 
Falls (Iowa) Record. 


An Iowa newspaper in a small farm- 
ing community has adopted an idea which 
is bringing increased advertising from 
farmers. Each day, under the heading, 
“Dates (Claimed for Sales” is a list of 
farm sales to be held within two months. 
When a farmer wants to advertise his 
sale, he will naturally refer to this 
list—Donatp O. Ross, Washington, 
Iowa. 


April is the best month during the 
Spring season for clean-up and paint-up 
campaigns. See your civic authorities 
and arrange for “clean-up” weel,—then 
scout after your local paint and hard- 
ware stores for their ads on this special 


READING 
CARPENTER 
1S: 


SEEING 
THE WORLD 


CARPENTER’S 


WORLD TRAVELS 
Washington D. C. 


1924 


week.—A. R. Malsberger, Reading Times, 
Reading, Pa. 


We secured a large cut of a house and 
arranged advertising spaces in the 
windows, doors, roof, yard, and other 
places. It took up a full page and across 
the top was a heading, “The Home Beau- 
tiful.” We called on the lumber dealer, 
painter, plumber and all other tradesmen. 
The page was sold with little trouble as 
suggested copy had been prepared for 
each prospect—Donald O. Ross, Wash- 
ington, Iowa. 


A telephone canvass of poultrymen 
should yield a continuous patronage in 
poultry and eggs for sale classification. 
Classify the various breeds of poultry 
alphabetically, like the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch does the names of automobiles 
that are advertised for sale. Instead of 
saying “For sale—White Wyandottes,” 
say “White Wyandottes—.” ‘The classi- 
fication, “Poultry for Sales” or whatever 
classification you use indicates what is 
advertised is for sale, so why repeat it. 
Chicken fanciers and they are legion are 
continually improving their flocks and 
selling and buying, so why not make this 
column a year round affair—J. M. Wil- 
liams, Lock Box 84, Danville, I11. 


A new classification, “Business 
Changes,” can be worked up on the 
classified pages of any daily. Go to 
every business place that has changed 
hands, changed policy, just been started, 
re-organized or that has done anything 
of a news value, and get them to tell of 
this change in five to ten lines space and 
run it for a week under “Business 
Changes.” Cities of 50,000 and up should 
provide a good field for this column or 
classification —J. M. Williams, Lock Box 
84, Danville, Ill. fk 


Each month there are a number of 
office rooms for rent in most cities. So 
toward the end of each month it would 
be a good idea for the paper to run a 
little section on its financial and business 
pages in which all offices that were for 
rent could be advertised. By putting the 
section on this page the men most interest- 
ed in offices would be most likely to see 
it—Frank H. Williams, 1920 Spy Run 
ave, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Buyers hunt and talk but do most of 
their Easter purchasing a week or 10 days 
before Easter. Run a small black-faced 


Million 
Dollar 
Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 


International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 


FINING 
PRESS 
SYNDICATE 


1161 Arcade Building, St. Louis 


Features * Editorials * Specials 
Unusual, Illustrated Features 
for Every Holiday 
Expansion Plans Now in 
Preparation. 

Standard in Every Respect. 


i 


4 

: 

ad on the front page calling attention ¢: 
special Easter offerings at the ie 
stores. Then on the classified page star 
a column headed “Easter Suggestions, 
Every retailer will be glad of the op 
portunity to call special attention to cer 
tain articles and the column should be, 
money getter for both the advertiser an) 
the newspapers—Fred E. Béane, Man 
chaster (N. H.) Union-Leader. | 
Mail order houses continue to get | 
growing amount of business from th 
rural population, in spite of the fact tha 
the automobile and other modern con 
veniences have brought the farmers with 
in easy reach of the cities. They do thi 
because their advertising tells the farme 
exactly what he wants to know abou 
the merchandise he can use, a fary 
journal editor said recently. It prove 
a good tip to an Iowa paper.—L. ] 
Jellison, Dubuque (la.) Times Journal 


Our Features: 


Samuel G. Blythe 
Irvin S. Cobb 

R. L. Goldberg’ 
Ed Hughes 

O. O. MclIntyr - 
Penrod and Sam 


Will Rogers 
H. J. Tuthill 
Albert Payson Terhune 


and others 


The McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 
Times Building, New York 


BEDTIME 
BIBLE 
STORIES 


BY FLORENCE VINCENT 
FULL COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS — 
FROM WORLD FAMED PAINTINGS 
By } 
TISSOT 
An elaborate book that will attract an 
unusual number of solicitors who will 
double past earnings and records in se- | 
curing six months’ subscriptions for 
your newspaper. The cost is only fifty 
cents including book and solicitor’s com- 
mission. Old subscribers can be sup- 
plied without expense to you. Wire 
for sample copy, option and plan. 
KEANE BROTHERS 
Brokaw Bldg., Times Square, N. Y. 


CIRCULATION | 
BUILDING | 
SUPREMACY | 


Proven time and time again | 
by the many thousands of | 
NEW, paid-in-advance sub: | 
Sscribers we gain for newspapers | 
in all parts of the country: 


Wire or Write Care of Wichita 
Beacon 


HOLLISTERS 


CIRCULATION ORGANIZATION : 
300 Merritt Building - Los Angeles (al. 


. 
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In the production of brass and 


hardware, boots and_ shoes, 
silverware and cutlery, silk 
and felt hats, textiles, clocks 
and many other lines, New 
England far excels any other 
section of the country. 


New England manufactures 
more clocks than any other 
section of the country. More 
than one-fourth of all men’s 
felt hats are New England 
made. Over fifty per cent of 
all the brass made in the 
United States is produced in 
New England. 


LOCA 


NCW ENGLAND'S SHARE 


OF NATION'S MANUFACTURES 


Despite competition in the 
textile group from other sec- 
tions of the country, New 
England produces over one- 
third of the total for all the 
United States. 


Eleven and a half per cent of 
all products made in the 
United States is manufactured 
in New England. 


With these tremendous 
resources New England 
becomes a great buying 
power. Every day the families 
of New England spend mil- 
lions of dollars. 


Use these dailies intensively and win 


this 


MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 
Circu- 
lation 
5,344 
282,437 
322,418 
362,382 

) 366,782 

15,271 

11,191 

15,500 

16,517 

21,696 

32,565 

27,334 

9,334 


**Attleboro Sun 
TBoston Globe 
TBoston Globe 
**Boston Post 
**Boston Post 
**Fall River Herald 
**Fitchburg Sentinel 
**Haverhill Gazette 
TitLynn Item ( 
TtLowell Courier-Citizen and Evening Leader. (M&E) 
***New Bedford Standard-Mercury 
***New Bedford Sunday Standard 

*North Adams Transcript 
+7Pittsfield Eagle 
***Salem News 

Taunton Gazette 


16,007 
21,130 

8,263 
84,365 
46,539 


titWorcester Telegram-Gazette 
TitWorcester Sunday Telegram 


MAINE—Population, 768,014 
ttBangor Daily Commercial E) 
**Portland Press Herald 
**Portland Express 
**Portland Telegram 
(Sunday Edition Express) 
ttWaterville Sentinel 


28,734 
5,886 
**Concord Monitor-Patriot 


ttKeene Sentinel L (E 3,422 
**Manchester Union Leader 28,277 


market for yourself 


RHODE ISLAND—Population, 604,397 
Ci 


tttNewport Daily News 
Pawtucket Times 

titProvidence Bulletin 

***Providence Journal 

***Providence Journal 

tttProvidence ‘Tribune 

**Westerly Sun 

**Woonsocket Ca ; 
(A) Combination rate Daily Journal and Eve. Bulletin, 

VERMONT—Population, 352, re 

(E) 


**Barre Times 
+fBennington Banner 
**Burlington Free Press 
**Rutland Herald 
+tSt, Johnsbury Caledonian-Record (E) 
CON MEGTIOIE Pipalation, 
(E&M) 


*Bridgeport Post- eleeres 
+Bridgeport Post 
** Hartford Courant 
**Hartford Courant 
+tHartford Times 
***Meriden Record 
+Middletown Press 
+HNow Haven Register .........ssecccesses (E&S) 
***New London Day (E) 
tfiNorwich Bulletin 
**Norwalk Hour 
**8tamford Advocate 
**Waterbury Republican American 
**Waterbury Republican 
+ Government Statement, April 1, 1923, 
** A, B, C, Statement, Sept. 30, 1928, 
++ Government Statement, Sept, 380, 1923, 
*** A. B, C, Statement, April 1, 1924. 
+++ Government Statement, April 1, 1924, 
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EDITORS TO WITNESS 
ARTILLERY “BATTLE” 


Ft. Sill’s Big Guns Will Go Into Ac- 
tion for N. E. A. Delegates 
May 26—Buffalo Bar- 


becue Planned 


Delegates to the National Editorial 
Association convention in Oklahoma next 
month will be treated to the “greatest 
artillery battle’ ever “fought” in the 
United States. 

Stored at Fort Sill, the army’s artillery 
school, is a vast quantity of ammunition, 
world war surplus, rapidly deteriorating 
which must be used at once if it is not to 
become useless even for demonstration 
purposes. 

The battle to be staged May 26, will 
include a barrage laid down as on the 
front in France; airplane maneuvers and 
air attacks with live bombs; infantry 
going over the top with machine guns and 
hand grenades. 

Three regiments of artillery, four 
squadrons of airplanes, infantry and all 
the staff troops stationed at Fort Sill will 
be in action. Three hundred guns of 
various calibers will be in action at the 
same time. 

Editors will witness the maneuvers 
from a nearby mountainside. 

On May 25, the day before the artillery 
“show,” the visiting editors will be served 
a buffalo and elk meat barbecue at Buffalo 
Lodge in the Wichita Mountain game and 
forest preserve. Cowboys and Indians 
will kill animals for the barbecue in a 
hunt staged in the presence of the visitors. 

Walter M. Harrison, managing editor, 
Oklahoma City Oklahoman and Times, 
is chairman of the Oklahoma City enter- 
tainment committee preparing for the 
convention during its business sessions 
there May 22, 23 and 24. 

Meetings will be held in the Huckins 
Hotel, Masonic Temple, and the senate 
chamber at the state capital. The Okla- 
homa Publishing Company, publisher of 
the Oklahoman-Times, will serve lunch- 
eon to the editors. 


TRADE JOURNAL ACCUSED 


Perfume Organ Said to Have Used 


Rival’s Nickname 


The question of whether a publication 
has the right to take advantage of a 
popular nickname given a competing pub- 
lication, will be decided by the Federal 
Trade Commission on May 14, when 
argument is heard on a complaint the 
Commission has lodged against the “Per- 
fumers’ Journal and Essential Oil Re- 
corder,” of which Joseph Byrne of New 
York is publisher. 

The complaint, charging unfair meth- 
ods of competition, was filed by Louis S. 
Levy of New York, publisher of “The 
American Perfumer and Essential Oil 
Review,” who claimed that his publica- 
tion has been popularly known in the 
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SUPPLIES & 


trade for years as the “Perfumers’ Jour- 
mal.” 

According to the complaint, Byrne in 
1920 purchased a trade journal known as 
“Perfumery Art” and changed the name 
to “Perfumers’ Journal and Essential Oil 
Recorder,” frequently cutting down the 
title on “the outside of the front cover 
to the form ‘Perfumers’ Journal.’ ” 

This, says the complaint, has “misled 
and deceived persons in the trade 
throughout the United States into the 
belief that the respondent’s journal is the 
competing journal ‘The American Per- 
fumer and Essential Oil Review’ com- 
monly known to the trade as the ‘Per- 
fumers’ Journal’ and has caused persons 
to subscribe to and advertise in the re- 
spondent’s journal.” 

Mr. Byrne is given 30 days in which 
to file answer. 


a 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON. 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, of 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
published weekly at New York, N. Y., for 
April 1, 1924. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

_ Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 

State and County aforesaid, personally ap- 

peared J, B. Keeney, who having been duly 

Sworn according to law, deposes and Says that 

he is the Business Manager of EDITOR & 

PUBLISHER, and that the following is, to the 

best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 

ment of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in ‘the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 

24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 

and Regulations, to wit: . 

_i. That the names and addresses of the pub- 

lisher, editor, managing editor, business man- 

ager, promotion manager and circulation man- 
ager are: 

Publisher, James Wright Brown, 

234 Valentine Lane, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Editor, Marlen E. Pew, 

3 West 8th Street, New York City. 

Managing Editor, Arthur T. Robb, Jr., 

1481 East 15th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Business Manager, J. B. Keeney, 

606 West 135th Street; New York, N. Y. 

Promotion Manager, Fenton Dowling, 

51 Vreeland Avenue, Rutherford, N. J. 

Circulation Manager, George Strate, 

Y. M. C. A., 8 E. 3rd St., New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: 

THE EDITOR & PUBLISHER CO.; 63 
Park Row, New York, N. Y.; James Wright 
Brown, 234 Valentine Lane, Yonkers, N. Y. 

3. That the known bond holders, mortagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities, are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, 
in cases where the stockholders or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trus- 
tees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona-fide owner; and this 
afhant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, of corporation has any in- 
terest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by 


tics J. B. KEENEY. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th 
day of March, 1924. 
HENRY F. REALANDER 
(My commission expires Mar. 30th, 1924). 


Directory of Leading Features 


FOR DAILY, SUNDAY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, 


Comic Strips 


“BRINGING UP BILL’—‘HANK & PETE” 
6-col. strips—hitting on all cylinders. 
Columbia Newspaper Service, 799 B’way, N. Y. 


Fiction 


WORLD’S FAMOUS AUTHORS. 
Unexcelled selection, serials, novelettes, shorts, 
Service for Authors, 33 W, 42d St., N. Y,. 


TALES 
Lewis Wilson Appleton, Jr. 
1922 East Pacifico St., Phila., Pa. 


Full Page Mats 


8 COL, 12 EM—ALSO 7 COL. PAGES 
Gamera News, Fashion, Feature, Children’s Pages 
The International Syndicate, BALTIMORE, 


Motor Service 


HINTS FOR THE MOTORIST—BY CLOUGH 
Popular with both automobilist and advertiser. 
The International Syndicate, BALTIMORE. 


Newspaper House Organ 


THE AD-ROUTE—A SIX YEAR SUCCESS 
Booklets 6c per copy—or mats and copy. 
The International Syndicate, BALTIMORE. 


Radio 


DAILY OR WEEKLY RADIO—BY CHAPMAN 
Chapman is the Baltimore Sun’s Radio writer. 
The International Syndicate, BALTIMORE, 


Religious Features 


a a es ee sta re ae es Sa Ee Le La 

A “DIFFERENT” SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 

The Standard Religious Featnre of American 

Newspaperdom, Twenty-five years of continuous 

publication. Non-Controversial, Readable, Timely. 
The Ellis Service, Swarthmore, Pa. 


For 


Wanted. 

24 or 32 page Hoe or Goss Printing Press 
with complete stereotype equipment, state con- 
dition and lowest price. High Point Enter- 
prise, High Point, N. C. 


Printers’ Outfitters 


Printing Plants and business bought and sold. 
American Typefounders’ products, printers’ 
and bookbinders’ machinery of every descrip- 
tion. Conner, Fendler & Co. 96 Beekman 
St., New York City. 


N. Y. DAILY NEWS 


HALF-TONES 
Best in the World 


Made by 


POWERS 


NEW PROCESS 


FOR SALE 


14-HOE Presses 


These presses range in capacity 

from 20 to 64 pages. If you 

are in the market for a 
2nd hand press 


Let us know your wants. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


1535 So. Paulina St. 
Chicago 


Cline-Westinghouse Double Motor-Drive 
with full automatic push button control. 


USED BY THE 


Ottawa Journal 


Ottawa, Canada 


We refer you to them for their 
opinion. 


MAIN OFFICH 
Fisher Building 


EASTERN OFFICE 

Marbridge Building 

343.8. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 


Broadway at 34th St. 
NEW YORK 


REBUILT LINOTYPES 
AND INTERTYPES 
FOR SALE 


Write us for information 
and prices on Rebuilt Lino- 
types and Intertypes. These 


are machines traded in on 


and more versatile 
Linographs and are sold 
with our guarantee. Be sure 
to state model wanted when 
writing. 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 
DAVENPORT, IOWA, U. S. A. 


new 


Newspaper 


EQUIPMENT 


Making 


: 


Goss Sextuple Presses for Sale. 
We are about to install in the Christiay| 
Science Publishing Society plant, Boston) 
Mass., three High Speed Super-Imposed Uni) 
Type Octuple Presses. By reason of ‘this in) 
stallation we can offer to publishers two) ex. 
ceptionally good Goss Straightline Sextupl 
machines. As is generally known, the Chris, 
tian Science Monitor is one of the very bes| 
printed papers in the United States, and print. 
ed exclusively on Goss presses. These are 
desirable machines and offered for early ship, 
ment. Motor equipment available with the 
presses if desired. Full particulars Hpon re: 
quest. The Goss Printing Press Company, 153 
South Paulina St., Chicago, TIL 


AS USUAL 


Our exhibit will be held in the 
Gold Room (110) 


Waldorf Astoria Hotel 


during 


A. N. P. A. Convention 


POLLARD-ALLING MEG. CO. 


Addressing, Mailing, Listing 
Machines 
220-230 W. 19th St. 


New York City 


R. HOE & CO 


For One Hundred Years the Leading 

Designers and Manufacturers of News- 

paper Presses and Printing’ Machinery 
of All Kinds 


Quality First— 
Progress Always 


504-520 GRAND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


No. 7 Water Street Tribune Bidg. 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Illinois 


IT IS UNNECESSARY 
TO “RACE” A GOSS 
PRESS IN ORDER TO 
MAKE IT TURN OUT 
AS MANY PAPERSPER 
HOUR AS EXPECTED 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO., 
1535 South Paulina Street, Chicago 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
c classification, Cash with order. For 
ose unemployed one insertion (ady. not to 
‘ceed 50 words) FREE. 


ivertising Man, *) ; 
married, desires permanent position on live 


kily paper. Experienced  solicitor-manager 
th pep, personality and education. Not 
eaid of work and will go anywhere. Avail- 


ele May Sth. References as to character and 
mility. $35 to start. Address Box A-792, 
Hlitor & Publisher. 

? 

Llwertising Man. 


vailable May Ist; 15 years” all round ex- 
mrience as local and foreign advertising 
‘imager on both large and medium size 


cilies; especially successful record for pro- 
«cing new business; strong copy writer; 
jows merchandising and organization; wide 
<quaintanceship among national advertisers 
<d space buyers; age 36; married; open for 
yoposition on live paper, preferably in gouth 
« middle west. ‘Address Box A-836, 
itor & Publisher. 


ulvertising Manager, 
4perienced, executive 
.813, Editor & Publisher. 


ability, references. 


slvertising Manager 
aw employed with Evening and Sunday 
jper in city of 500,000 is desirous of making 
cange. Experienced in retail, national and 
cssified advertising. Age 35, married. Good 
musons for change. A-812, Editor & Publisher. 


/vertismg Manager—Solicitor, 

$ks connection with daily paper where ex- 
fcience, ability and hard work are needed. 
is had 12 years writing, selling and build- 
i; display and classified volume. Capable of 
cecting and teaching solicitors how to write 
ai sell copy. Is married, thirty-three years 
cage and not a roamer. Will accept straight 
sary or salary and commission. References 
crering last five years proving the above 
yl be furnished. Address Box A-820, care 
litor & Publisher. 

fvertising Solicitor, 

2 married, with initiative. Proven ability. 
ows how to create new business. New York 
(Cy experience. Wishes position in or near 
Nw York City. 
§ Publisher. 


Esiness Executive 
o exceptional ability and sterling character 
jtemplating change. Long successful ex- 
pience in management, a resourceful leader 
al positive producer under any circumstances, 
Erticularly strong in advertising and business 
nnagement. Provincial and metropolitan 
eerience. ow in complete charge of 
ndium size Eastern paper. Salary and bonus 
pposition preferred. Age 36, married. Will 
pat A. N. P. A. meeting. Address Box A- 
/, care Editor & Publisher. 


Esimess Manager. 

Kecutive and Cost Accountant. Specialist 
rAccounting System, cost and general busi- 
aS Management. Will consider change about 


Jie first. Salary to start, $5,000, Best of 
rerences, ability, character, ete. Address 
ix A-821, Editor & Publisher. 


Bsiness Manager 
Vints to make connection with some good 
per ‘m the Southwest. 35 years old and 
nried. 16 years’ experience in business end 
both metropolitan and provincial dailies. 
Mth one paper 14 years in city of 150,000. 
Ms Auditor, Circulation Manager and last 
}years Secretary-Treasurer and Business 
Mnager. Good executive and can manage 
fsiently and economically a newspaper prop- 
tr. Tip top references. If interested address 
\34, care Editor & Publisher. 


fornia Publishers: 

\vertising Manager, now engaged, fourteen 
‘rs In complete charge of both foreign and 
ol display and classified advertising, con- 
mts and correspondence, on leading Canadian 
Midle West daily (city of 26,000) carrying 
ley average over fifteen thousand lines dis- 
ly. Will be open for position in California 
fir June Ist. Could retain present position 
ntfinitely, enjoys confidence of manager and 
Ints, wife’s health cause of change. Posi- 
i¢ where experience, courtesy, service and 
oeutive ability, plus hard work is necessary 
oOuccess, and where I can settle permanently 
1 make myself useful also to the community 
svhat I would like. References present em- 
er and scores of big business men in Can- 
1c Write me direct. Charles W. Wilson, 
\tertising Manager, Times-Journal, Fort 
Miam, Ontario, ada. 


-itoonist Plus. 

erienced in photo retouching, layouts, and 
‘amercial art for advertisers. More inter- 
‘sd in opportunity than in initial salary. 
\24, Editor & Publisher. 

See See 
ciulation Manager, 

nile aged, 30 years’ experience, desires posi- 
ic with some newspaper in any Western 
r\dast state. Can systemdtize and handle 
mn method of circulation, perform any mail- 
hier working detail. Opportunity for per- 
Reent connection desired. More than salary 
oO} start. References furnished. Address 
; A-822, Editor & Publisher. 


care, 


Address Box A-832, Editor 
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The Market Place of the 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Newspaper 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


City Circulation Man 
desires to connect with a newspaper with 
about fifty thousand circulation, that needs a 
young ambitious city circulator. Have had 
four years’ experience on Metropolitan news- 
papers. Let me prove my ability. Address 
Box A-828, Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Advertising Manager. 

3¥%2 years on present paper, city of 100,000, 
leading paper, using Basil L. Smith System. 
Age 28, married, family, Christians. Will go 
where there are opportunities. Prefer salary 
and bonus. State particulars. Address Box 
A-802, Editor & Publisher. 


A Composing Room Foreman, 

good executive, getting maximum production 
without friction, expert makeup, ad man, and 
operator, with experience on large and small 
dailies. Union, locate anywhere. E. BL Land- 
fear, 594 Franklin Ave., Nutley, New Jersey. 


Desk Man, 

28, married, with ten years’ newspaper experi- 
ence, news, feature, political and editorial 
writing; city and telegraph desks; under- 


stands makeup; good mixer and hard worker 


wants permanent position with chance for 
advancement in city of 50,000 up. Prefer 
Ohio or Middle West. Now employed, but 


can come around April 20. What have you? 
Address. Box A-825, care Editor & Publisher. 


A Different Kind of Editor 

A  progressive-minded editorial executive is 
looking for a similarly-minded publisher—one 
who still has genuine faith—democracy, even 
to the extent of desiring its extension to in- 
dustrial organization—one who believes that 
people desire as never before unbiased news 
of the fundamental changes taking place in 
economic and political relationships. The pub- 
lisher who wishes a man of ideals and prac- 
tical judgment, whose experience fits him for 
an executive position on any daily paper in 
tune with the progress of the times, will find 
it profitable to make inquiries. A-806, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Editorial and Feature Writer 


Thoroughly Equipped Newspaper Manager, 


versed in all departments of the business, 
executive, financial, mechanical and news; 
strong editorial writer; 17 years in present 
position with rebuilt afternoon daily to his 
credit; reliable in every respect and earnest 
worker, desires new connection on Republi- 
can or Independent paper, in full charge, 
assistant or in any _ branch. Thoroughly 
familiar with New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
but will consider offer from any Atlantic Sea- 
hoard State. A-818, Editor & Publisher. 
Wanted—A Job. 

A man with over 15 years’ newspaper experi- 
ence, working up from advertising solicitor to 
advertising manager and publisher is open for 
position, Will be at A. N. P. A. convention. 


Address Box A-826, Editor & Publisher. 


Web Color Pressman 
wishes connection anywhere. Write E. N. 
Holterbach, 26 Vermont St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Working Foreman (Newspaper and Job). 


Expert in the production of an up-to-date 
newspaper; good executive and systematizer; 
desires to locate permanently. Box A-830, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Woman, 

old enough to have judgment but not too old 
to produce seeks position as classified adver- 


tising manager on daily paper in city of 75,000 


or over. Experienced on big city dailies. 
Now employed. Splendid production records. 
Box A-823, Editor & Publisher. 

Young Woman Reporter 

of the ‘“‘go and get it” specie wants per- 
manent position; preference, afternoon daily 
in southern state. Can dig news, handle any 


news story, write features, conduct a column 
of interest to women and’ one of advice to the 
lovelorn and can talk an interview out of 
anyone she meets. Address A-837, Editor & 
Publisher, 


HELP WANTED 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


6c 


with several years of newspaper experience Desk Man. 4 

desires position with a daily preferably in the Evening paper near New York wants desk 
Middle West. University graduate, 29 years man who has speed and accuracy. Experience 
old, good references. Looking for better op- on small paper essential. Write full particulars, 
portunity. Address Box A-829, Editor & Pub- salary wanted and when you can report for 
lisher. work. Address Box A-817, Editor & Publisher. 
General or Business Manager. 

Thoroughly trained and experienced provin- BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
cial and metropolitan newspaper executive A WORD for adverti te Jer thi 


immediately available for permanent connec- 
tion, preferably in Eastern territory bit will 
go elsewhere if mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ments can be made. Capable in all adminis- 
trative duties and can successfully co-ordin- 
ate and co-operate, obtaining best results. 
Highest references. Address A-814, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Middie West Publishers. 
Advertising and Merchandising man, now em- 


ployed Metropolitan Daily, seven years na- 
tional and local advertising. Thorough experi- 
ence in merchandising and promotion work. 


Capable executive in building and promoting 
retail advertising. Wishes to join live and 
progressive daily. Age 26. Salary and com- 
mission. Write A-811, Editor & Publisher. 


Position As Advertising Manager Wanted. 
Understand business managing; thoroughly 
experienced. Age 24, married, have family. 
Widely known in foreign field; capable of in- 
creasing business; well posted and able to 
create impelling advertising copy. Have 
selling ability and vision. Employed at pres- 
ent as business and advertising manager 
afternoon daily city ten thousand. V. D. 
Ringwald, Box 694, Cisco, Texas. 


Publisher, General or Circulation Manager 
will consider connection for May 15th. 14 
years’ executive experience on leading South- 
ern dailies. 32 years of age, family. Address 
A-819, Editor & Publisher. 


Resourceful Business and 

Advertising Manager 

and associate, seeking greater opportunity, will 
consider the up-building of a Daily or small 
group of papers, on a fee and bonus or profit 
sharing basis—unquestionable character, and 
broad experience. Past and present accomp- 
lishments are conclusive proof of ability. Par- 
ticularly interested in second or third papers, or 
one desirous of dominating its field. Will be 
at the A. N. P. A. meeting. Address Box 
A-714, Editor & Publisher. 


Society Leaders Stop Daily’s Contest 


Flushing, N. Y., society leaders stopped 
a popularity contest in the Flushing 
Journal, when three poor girls, one a 
negress were voted to the lead last week. 
First they tried to buy up the contest, 
according to George Ouint, city editor, 
but were refused. The contest was to 
select a Queen for a society ball, in aid 
of charity. Coupons were printed in the 
newspaper to be used as votes. Quint 
says he received offers from rich people 


6c classification. Cash with order. 


Have $5,000 Cash 
To purchase working interest in daily in town 


of about 10,000, Ohio or adjoining states pre- 
ferred. Live, aggressive young man with suc- 


cessful record as developer of advertising. 
To handle advertising and business end. 
A-833, Editor & Publisher. 
Wanted—Newspaper Property. 

(Negotiations absolutely confidential.) 
Men thoroughly experienced in ‘successful 
newspaper publishing, well financed, estab- 


lished reputations and able to meet every test 
of credit, take these means of locating in the 
United States a daily newspaper property of 
the following qualifications. 

(1) Located in a city of the second class. 

(2) Evening and Sunday field preferred. 

(3) Two-thirds or more of capital stock 
available for sale at flat price, on terms to 
be agreed: upon, 

(4) Cash payment of $5,000 for 30-day op- 
tion, to give full opportunity for confidential 
expert investigation of all accounts and seller’s 
claims, said $5,000 payment to be forfeited if 
deal is not closed, providing initial claims of 
seller are verified by 30-day inspection. 

(5) A money-making paper, or a non-prof- 
itable paper in a good field equally entertain- 
ing. 

(6) No broker. 

Send particulars in 
Publisher, addressed: 

Three A’s. 


Editor & 


confidence to 


to buy up sufficient papers to put their 
favorite at the top. He declined their 
proposal. A statement that the queen 
had been privately selected wrote “30” 
on the contest. 


Daily’s Staff Marooned by Flood 


Members of the Cumberland (Md.) 
Times staff were obliged to resort to ac- 
robatic devices to escape from the Times 
building recently when flood waters of 
the Potomac surrounded the office. Es- 
cape was not effected until 2 o’clock in 
the morning after a “rescue crew” had 
arrived. A rope was thrown from a 
Times building window to an adjacent 
building. The staff swung across hand 
over hand. Because of lack of “juice” 
the paper was written by the light of 
candles and published under great diffi- 
culties. 
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7——»ales 
Appraisals 


NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 


PALMER, DE WITT 
& PALME 


Pacific Coast Representative 
M. C. MOORE $15 Canon Drive 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


330 Madison Ave., 
New York 


Successful Performance 


This firm has a record of 
almost 15 years of successful 
performance in the difficult 
work of 
PURCHASE, CONSOLIDATION, 

SALE AND APPRAISAL 
of newspaper and magazine 
properties throughout the U. S. 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


(=== WE CONNECT THE WIRES 
Reporters 
Copy Readers 
Advertising Salesmen 
FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. - 
| THIRD NAT'L.B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


We can increase your business—you 
want it increased. 


You have thought of press clippings 
yourself. But let us tell you how press 
clippings can be made a business builder 
for you, 


BURRELLE 
145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 
Established a Quarter of a Contury 


Nova Scotia to Advertise 


Nova Scotia Publicity Bureau has an- 
nounced it will spend $5,000 in advertising 
the attractions of Nova Scotia for sum- 
mer. visitors, Space will be purchased 
in the following dailies: Boston Tran- 
script, Baltimore Sun, New York Times, 
Washington Post, Brooklyn Eagle, Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, Boston Christian 
Science Monitor, Buffalo Courier, Mon- 
treal Star, Toronto Star. Efforts are 
being made to induce the New Bruns- 
wick Tourist and Resources Association 
to. follow suit. 


Founder Youngstown Vindicator Dies 


William F. Maag, 74, founder and 
general manager of the Youngstown 
(O.) Vindicator, died there, April 10. 


World Sponsors Jefferson Memorial 


New York World is promoting the 
move to purchase and endow the home of 
Thomas Jefferson as a “Perpetual Shrine 
of Patriotism” by sponsoring the Thomas 
Jefferson Boys’ Convention to be held in 
New York during June. New York boys 
will be selected by popular vote in an 
election the World is conducting. The 
World is co-operating with the Thomas 
Jefferson Memorial Foundation. 


SE ——— 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 
each hunch published under this head. 


Editor & Publisher 


UNCHES 


Managing editors and city editors ave always on the lookout for news and 
Epitor & PUBLISHER will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is now being 


worked successfully in your city does not bar +t from this department. Address 
your contributions to the Huncn Epitor. When they appear, clip them and 


mail them in and receive payment. 


WitH interest on the ‘Washington oil 

scandals and implications of “graft’’ 
on the part of public officials, would this 
not be a favorable time to run a series 
of articles on various conscientious, able 
public officials in your city, county and 
state who conspicuously perform their 
duties well? It could take the form of 
interviews, biography or comments by 
others of what these faithful public ser- 
vants are doing.—James M. Mosely, 39 
East Concord street, Boston, Mass. 


A boxed calendar of the social events of 
the coming week, listed by days, appears 
at the. head of the society column of a 
northérn Indiana newspaper each Satur- 
day afternoon.—Yandell C. Cline, Colum- 
bus, Indiana. 


Serial-stories-have become firmly es- 
tablished as one of the most popular news- 
paper features. By running the lines 
over two columns and putting rules 
every six or eight inches with marginal 
space the reader can cut out the stories 
from day to day, arrange them like the 
pages of the book and keep the stories 
either with a homemade cover or one 
given by the newspaper with its compli- 
ments.—Frank Hicks, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


The Wabash (Ind.) Plain Dealer has 
done away with the “personal” column. 
Visitors and their addresses are listed 
under a box head “Visitors.” Wabash 
folk who go to other cities are listed, 
with their destinations, under the heading 
“Travellers.” The plan gets the informa- 
tion. the reader wants and not so much 
space is used.—Yandell C. Cline, Colum- 
bus, Indiana. 


This is the season when hens produce- 


“over-size’” eggs. Much interest can be 
aroused among poultry producers by pub- 
lishing stories concerning the largest 
eggs “grown” in your district. One 
story usually results in bringing in other 
large eggs and competition is likely to 
become keen. A prize might be offered 
for the largest egg brought to your 
office—Lowell C. Pratt, Star-News, 
Pasadena, Cal. 


It is about time to start “where-to-go- 
vacation-time” stories. Pick out a jaunt 
that may be taken each week by car, boat 
or utility. One would be surprised to 
know the many ideal spots available and 
within easy reach for picnic parties and 
vacation trips——L. J. Jellison, Times- 
Journal, Dubuque, Ta. 


Our exchange editor studies carefully 
the Letter Box columns of all papers 
coming to his desk. When -he finds a 
letter that would apply as well in Port- 
land as it does in the city where it orig- 
inated, he sends it along to a reporter to 
rewrite, localize or to add some pertinent 
local angle that makes the finished com- 
munication of real interest. We plan to 
keep a few of these letters in type to sup- 
plement letters we receive almost daily 
from our readers and thus maintain the 
department a certain length and standard. 
Initials, nom de plumes or even a manu- 
factured name can be signed to such 
letters, care being taken to see that no 
such name really appears in the local 
directory. Of course we do not copy a 
letter verbatim, but borrow only the idea, 
elaborate it or condense it or localize it. 
—A. O. Elden, Portland Evening Ex- 


press. 


A New York reporter discovered that 


Unavailable hunches will not be returned. 


the state income tax headquarters had re- 
ceived a soiled shirt with a tax blank ap- 
pended, saying, “Take it. It’s all I have 
left.’ Perhaps the tax collector in your 
territory has some good yarns to tell 
about curious returns—W. L. B., New 
York. 


THRILLS AT HAMBIDGE DINNER 


Circus Savage’s Roars Threaten Walls 
of Newspaper Club 


The Newspaper Club of New York 
permitted Charles G. Hambidge, Times 
City Hall reporter, to retire as president 
after two years’ gallant service, last Sat- 
urday night, but not without a degree 
of excitement hitherto unmatched in 
press club history in the “Lil’ ol’ town.” 

The noise was wonderful, a genuine 
Bushman from the circus at the Garden 
having volunteered to lead the cheering. 
What that dusky lacks in size he made 
up for in voice, the shrillness would strip 
paint from a barndoor. 

The noise harmoniously blending with 
beefsteak and everything, continued for 
hours and hours. Hambidge, who hails 
from Kinderhook, the late Martin Van 
Buren’s home town, made a speech— 
good one, funny and earnest concerning 
the welfare of the young men who tell 
New York the who, why, when, where, 
how and what’s what. 

There were many short speeches— 
Louis Wiley’s w.k. wit turned on Ham- 
bidge’s efforts in behalf of the club 
whilst drawing his pay regularly at the 
Times office. Among others called to the 
speaker’s mat by ‘Toastmaster Gene 
Fowler were: Jack Binns, boomed for 
next Club president; Hamilton Peltz, 
who worked a quarter of a century as a 
Herald reporter and now approaches his 
new subjects with a, “My name is Peltz, 
of the Her-a-l, I mean Times”; Prof. 
James Melvin Lee, who writes those 
nifty book reviews for Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER; William P. Beazell, assistant 
managing editor of the World, and Bob 
Livingston, bright and gay. 

Gene Fowler flashed this one hot from 
the wire: “Bulletin—Frank A. Munsey 
announced tonight that he had purchased 
the Newspaper Club, Inc.” 

“Add Bulletin: Mr. Munsey also made 
known that he had purchased the Martha 
Washington Hotel.” 

“Add all: Mr. Munsey will consolidate 
these two institutions.” 

The boys gave Hambidge a parchment 
signed by regular newspaper names which, 
if set end to end, would reach to the Bat- 


Your PaperIsNo 
Better ThanIts 
Automobile 
Section 


The BIG THINGS IN MOTORING 
WRITTEN IN A BIG WAY 


The Ullman Feature Service 
Home Life Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


for April 12, 1924 


tery and also a purse containing no less 
than 200 solid gold dollars. 

In the background of this demonstra- 
tion, which at times reached almost 
startling heights of enthusiasm, stood the 
calm and thoughtful figure of Wells 
Hawks, who from early Saturday eve- 
ning until Sunday morning, presented a 
million dollars’ worth of entertainment, 
liberally drawing upon the circus, the 
Opera and the stage. 


CELEBRATE “PULITZER DAY” 


Columbia School of Journalism Stu- 
dents Honor Birthday of Founder 


“Pulitzer Day” was celebrated this 
week by students of the School of Jour- 
nalism, Columbia University, New York, 
commemorating the birthday of Joseph 
Pulitzer, former owner of The New 
York World, and founder of the school. 
Mr. Pulitzer was born in Hungary, April 
10, 1847. 

More than 200 students attended a 
meeting in honor of the occasion. Harold: 
S. Pollard, editor of the New York Eve- 
ning World, and formerly one of Mr. 


Pulitzer’s secretaries, was principal 
speaker. Professor Charles P. Cooper 
presided. 


The School of Journalism at Columbia 
was founded by Mr. Pulitzer, who, in 
1903, set aside $1,000,000 to establish the 
institution. It was opened in September, 
1912. 


New Weekly at Hempstead 


Hempstead (N. Y.) Herald, a weekly, 
commenced publication recently, under 
the direction of the Davenport Press. 
Reuben Peterson, Jr., recently of the New 
York Tribune, is editor; George A. Hast- 
ings, formerly with the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Post Standard and Yonkers (N. Y.) 
Statesman, contributing editor; and 
James F. Doyle, business manager. Doyle 
was at one time advertising manager of 
the Warren (Pa.) Tribune. 


RADIO COMIC 


James Henderson 


A Two Column Panel 


The Brightest Radio Pages 
Get the 
Radio Ads 


Write for Samples 


The McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate 


373 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Home - making — for some 
persons—is a treadmill of 
dull routine. 


HELEN KENDALL 


makes it an art, a delight- 
fully interesting career, in 
her daily series of articles, 


“Your Home and You’’ 


Illustrated, for your 
Women’s Page. 


METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER SERVICE 


Maximilian Elser, Jr., General Manager 
150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK CITY 


Moore Announces Staff Changes 


D. D. Moore, publisher of the Fort 
Worth (Tex.) Record, has established 
a universal copy desk and announced 
changes in personnel. Maurice Cum: 
mings succeeds Ed Blake, resigned, head 
of the copy desk. R. M. Busfield sue. 
ceeds Donald: Culpepper, resigned, sitting 
in the “slot” on the day side. Mrs. Nan 
Blake, feature writer, has resigned. Joe 
Minton of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
copy desk has joined the Record copy 
desk. Mr. and Mrs. Blake and Culpepper 
left Fort Worth for Los Angeles by au- 
tomobile, expecting to spend at least two 
weeks en route. — 


Women Fight Billboards 


Women’s clubs in Toledo and Denver 
this week launched campaigns to rid 
their cities of unsightly billboards. 


W ITH special writers 

and photographers 
covering all parts of the 
world, NEA furnishes 
Full Service clients the 
best of news pictures and 
news feattire stories. 


Write for samples end rates. 


NEA SERVICEINC. 


1200W.3RD.STREET, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Shomas Ws 
Briges’ 
Company 


General Offices’ 
Memphis, ~Tenn. 


—=P- 0 
We increase your 
Local Display: 
10,000 lines Monthly 
With Our 


Permanent 
Weekly Business* 
'. Review Page 

Look us up in 


Utah, Southern and East- 
ern Idaho, Eastern Nevada |) 
and Western Wyoming— 
the territory served by 


Salt Lake Tribune 


Wo other section of the country offers 
the advertiser the opportunity of praoc- 
tically covering four states by using one 
newspaper, 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 
The S. C. Beckwith 
Special Agency 


New York—Ohicago—Detroit—St, Louls 
—Kansas City—Atlanta 


PACIFICO COAST REPRESENTATIVE 
M. C. Mogensen & Co., 


Inc. 
Los Angeles—San Franclsceo—Scattle 
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WIRE 


Your reservation for space in the 
two big annual 


Convention 
~Numbers of 
NY EDITOR & PUBLISHER ®: 


CS The Olesc Bishersd Adverserournali dooce LOM 


SuItTB 1117 WorRitD BUILDING, NEw YorRK 


April 19——Associated Press Number 
April 26—A. N. P. A. Number 


(Early Edition Distributed at Convention) 


No over indulgence in self praise is necessary—these two editions 
are well known to all newspaper men and advertising men in 
America. 


We will, however, promise the finest editions of this kind that 
we have ever published. They will excel in every way—including 
their advertising value for 


Newspapers—Equipment Manufacturers and Syndicates 


| 
| 
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AN ALL STAR STAFF for SUNDAY 


ga HE Friday Night Leased Wire Service 

Veaq| of the Consolidated Press Association 
has won a dominant place in the Sunday 
newspaper field. 


The day has passed when the Sunday news- 
paper can be effectively made up from the material 
left from the various news reports of the week. 


Sixteen special correspondents who concentrate 
on their dispatches for Sunday and write them on the 
day the copy Is actually telegraphed can unquestionably 
furnish a service superior in every way to the old-fash- 
ioned product written many days in advance for mail 
distribution with an obvious avoidance of timely topics. 


C. P. A. contnbutors are absolutely independent 
of a single newspaper. They are not obliged to follow 
the editorial policy of one controlling newspaper or 
supply news of interest to the paper of a single me- 
tropolis. Instead, they become the staff correspondents 
of all the newspapers taking the service. 


But the biggest advantage of all is economy. 
You could not buy the work of any one of these six- 
teen correspondents and get the material by commer- 
cial telegraph for the same price that you can obtain 


the entire C. P. A. Friday Night Service delivered 
by wire Friday night or by mail on Saturday. 


Every department of the newspaper Is covered, 
including national affairs at Washington; news of the 
world of business; agriculture; industry and labor; 
professional and amateur sports and many exclusive 
stories for the general news pages. 


Specifications and copy for inspection will be 
sent promptly upon request. 


The Consolidated Press Association 


Executive Offices, Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Paris 
Eighth Floor Fourth Floor Third Floor Fourth Floor 
World Building Daily News Bldg. Spreckels Bldg. 19 Rue d’Antin 
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The Circulation n “Why” 
An ‘Advertising “Wh “Why” 


The answer to any “‘why’’ is a ‘‘because,”’ but the 
‘‘because’’ often provokes another ‘‘why.’’ For example: 


“WHY” does The Chicago Daily News bring such 
results to its advertisers that it continually leads all other Chicago daily 
newspapers in the volume of advertising carried? 


“BECAUSE” The Daily News circulation of 400,000 
—1,200,000 readers daily—embraces the great majority of the financially 
competent citizens of Chicago. 


“WHY” do these people prefer The Daily News 


as a home newspaper? 


“BECAUSE” they know that they can depend on it 
for FULL and RELIABLE journalistic service in every department— and 
it gives them ALL the news of importance, and much of it about 12 hours 
ahead of the morning press. It prints today’s news today —not tomorrow. 


Thus it holds the interest and confidence and esteem 
of the great mass of Chicagoans who are willing to buy and have the means 
to buy. 


The Chicago Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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t Intertype Ever Built 
ELEVEN YEARS OLD—STILL UP TO DATE ; 


Machine No. 1 fastalleds in March 1913 be 
NEW YORK JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 
and loaned through their cy for this exhibit 


Installed as a Model A one-magazine Intertype. Con- 
- verted i in 1917 into a Model C three-magazine Intertype. 

_ New detail parts have also been added from time to 
_ time to keep the machine up to date. This 11-year-old 
Intertype stands to-day as modern as any brand- new 


Model C three-magazine Intertype. 


NO STANDARDIZED INTERTYPE 
4S EVER BECOME OBSOLETE 


type No. 1, the first Intertype ever built, in the 
aldorf-Astoria, next week. The sign reproduced 


t: 50 Court Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. Branch Offices: CHICAGO, 
reet; SAN FRANCISCO, 560 Howard Street. Sales Offices: BOSTON, 
a tia s. N reet. Canadian Representatives: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., 


INTO. ee Breas Intertype Limited, 15 Britannia Street, Kings Cross, LONDON, W. C. 1. 
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Business Is Booming in Pittsburgh 


One of the richest markets and the most anaes 
field to advertising in the world. 


The Pittsburgh Press 


during first three months of 1924 


gained 
165,282 lines in advertising 


gained 
10% in circulation over the government state- 
ment of April 1, 1923 and approximately 5% over 
the statement of October 30. 


The Giant of the Newspaper World— 
and still growing! 


Nearly STIX MILLION LINES of paid advertising 
published this year during first three months. 


FIRST IN EVERYTHING 


The Pittsburgh Press 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
H. C. Milholland, V.-Pres. & Adv. Mgr. T. R. Williams, Bus. Mgr. 


National Advertising Representatives 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 5 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Cleveland—San Francisco—Cincinnati 
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—how many advertisers are able 


K. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Chicago 
_Kansas City 


to prove that their advertising is 
completely successful? - 


To be able to say merely, “Our 
business has increased nicely, so 
the advertising must have paid” 
—1is that a businesslike answer? 


Through daily Newspapers you 
can tell definitely where your 
advertising has paid, where -it 
has not and why. In the latter 
places, if any, you can correct 
the trouble, or withdraw. 


Put this up to your banker or 
your board of directors. They 
will not have to know the differ- 
ence between a line cut and a 


half-tone to get the point. 


Less mystery and more profits. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


Established 1888 
Publishers’ Representatives 


New York 


San Francisco 


Of our regular series, now in the sixth 
year, to advertise the value of News- 
paper Advertising. 


FE. Kats Special Advertising Agency 
98 West 40th Street, New York City 
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it TO THE A. N. P. A. CONVENTION, NEW YORK, APRIL 1924 
\ 


eee 


An Invitation to Newspaper Publishers and Representatives 


to Subscribe Money for a Campaign to Advertise 
the Advantages of Newspaper Advertising 


To.start the ball a-rolling the E. Ka 


tz Special Advertising. Agency will contribute $1,000. 


‘The primary object is to increase national advertising in Newspapers. 


The Plan 


'. We propose that a campaign be laid out to 
include advertising trade papers, periodicals 
appealing to the big executives (including 
bankers) not: likely to be reached otherwise, 
mewspapers in advertising centers, trade 
papers for retailers and jobbers, and direct by 
mail advertising, all to coordinate with the 
personal work of -the Bureau of Advertising 
of the A. N. P. A. To avoid irrelevant 
controversy it is best not to suggest names 
of periodicals at this time. 


Newspapers to Subscribe $5 per 
Thousand Circulation 


An appropriation of $100,000 is reason- 
able but if only $25,000 can be collected 
now, let’s start with that. 


_ We propose that Newspapers subscribe on 
the basis of $5.00 per thousand circulation 
or fraction thereof, as of March 31st, 1924, 
6 months average, paid, as per P. O. state- 
ment. Thus if only 100 newspapers sub- 
Scribe, ranging from 5,000 circulation to 
500,000 and more giving a general average 
of 50,000, the fund will be $25,000. — For 
instance, a paper with 10,000 circulation 
would contribute $50. 

Representatives to contribute any amourt 
they choose. 


1 

The handling of the funds, the prepara- 
tion and execution of the campaign, to be 
under the direction of the Bureau of Adver- 
tising co-operating with a committee of pub- 
lishers and representatives appointed by the 
Bureau. The final authority to be the Di- 
rector of the Bureau. All mediums to be 
selected impartially on a business basis with- 
out regard for personal friendship or contri- 
butions. 

Development 


. The effective personal work of the Bureau 
of Advertising has proved its value. The 
Bureau today has a splendid working organ- 
ization: with offices in New York, Chicago 
and San Francisco. .The. pioneering for 
Newspapers deserves wholehearted support. 
'The Bureau has demonstrated that “‘the 
machine works.’’ Further results will be in 
proportion to money contributed by pub- 
lishers. The next and logical step is to give 
the Bureau of Advertising the support of a 
properly balanced advertising campaign. 
The situation is somewhat like that of a 
manufacturer with his! good ‘product already 


on the market, with his personal sales or- 
ganization now functioning properly and 
with distribution expanding logically, and 
so his next step is an advertising campaign 
that will best coordinate with his sales or- 
ganization. 

The Bureau of Advertising through per- 
sonal work can reach only a limited number 
of prospects and cover a comparatively lim- 
ited territory. 

An advertising campaign can multiply the 
Bureau’s splendid work many fold. Adver- 
tising would reach countless executives, all 
of the principal trade centers, in fact it would 
be working everywhere, all the time. 


For Example 


Newspapers want to convince the finan- 
cial men who know nothing or little 
about advertising. 
will find that some bankers, some Boards of 
Directors, will no longer authorize money 
for advertising in territory where the Com- 
pany has no distribution or where the Com- 
pany cannot sell at a profit. 

Newspapers want to convince the sales 
managers who understand zone merchan- 
dising and show them how best results 
can be obtained through zone advertising. 

Newspapers want to convince the ad- 
vertising manager who is buying color in 
magazines merely for color’s sake. He 
should first outline the job he has to do and 
then buy the form of advertising which will 
best attain the object. 

Newspapers want to convince the na- 
tional advertiser who sends to his retailers 
and jobbers a list of five women’s magazines 
he is using and makes this unqualified state- 
ment: “This advertisement goes into five out 
of every eight homes in every community in 
the United States, which includes practically 
all of the best homes in your town.”’ (sic) i 

Newspapers want to give the retailers 
and wholesalers a better idea of what ad- 
vertising can do and what it can not, and 
what form of advertising can best help them. 

Why, the opportunity for the Newspapers 
is unlimited. What to say, how, where and 
to whom, are obvious to the man who 
knows what Newspaper advertising can do. 
This is not the place to point out the myriad 
advantages of Newspaper advertising—its 
timeliness, its complete coverage, its satura- 
tion, its adaptability, its quick action, its 
flexibility, its low cost, its big results, its 
dual consumer and trade effect—this is not 


And pretty soon you, 


the place to amplify those things. You 
Newspaper publishers know them. It is 
your daily business, your stock in trade. 


Commercial Research Possibilities 


And ultimately this little start will surely 
lead to the establishment of a Commerical 
Research Organization second only to depart- 
ments of the United States Government. 
There.is only one really great research de- 
partment in advertising circles today, and, to 
his credit and profit, fostered by one pub- 
lisher. Everyone knows that his organiza- 
tion can present to most manufacturers facts 
about markets and selling not only convinc- 
ing, but nothing short of amazing. 

Now if one lone publisher can do that, 
balance his opportunity and success against 
the combined resources of the Newspapers of 
America! 

Advertising is not on trial here. What 
publisher will deny that the same selling 
force through advertising properly directed, 
can do at least as much for Newspapers as it 
can do for the advertisers in the publisher’s 
own Newspaper? 


Appeal for Action 


The question is, what is an equitable sub- 
scription basis and who will put up the 
money? 

Many will contribute and few will im- 
mediately benefit, and some will gain who 
give nothing. But if we are in a good busi- 
ness, let’s show our faith in it. 

There is not the slightest doubt in our 
mind that such a campaign to develop Na- 
tional Newspaper Advertising will be not 
only a paying investment in lineage, but also 
a definite factor in raising the standard and 
understanding of advertising practise. 


Our check for $1,000 has been forwarded 
to Mr. L. B. Palmer with the respectful suc- 
gestion that this plan be submitted at the 
April, 1924, session of the A. N. P. A. 
This contribution is contingent upon the col- 
lection of a minimum of $25,000 to be spent 
in various forms of printed advertising to 
start as soon as possible in 1924 and to 
cover not more than 12 months. 

Therefore, we urge that the A. N. P. A. 
adopt in principle this or a similar plan. 
the details to be worked out by a committee 
duly appointed, and that an effort be made 
to start the subscriptions in open meeting 
at the present session. 


K. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


58 West 40th Street 
_ CHICAGO 


Harris Trust Building 


Established 1888 


Waldheim Building 
KANSAS CITY 


Candler Annex Building 
ATLANTA 


Monadnock Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Selling Food Products in 


hiladelphia 


Do most of the half a million families in and around Philadelphia go to the grocery 
store or butcher shop and ask for your Breakfast Food or Meat Products? 


How many of the three million and a half people in the Philadelphia district know 
as much about your article as they ought to? 


Are you neglecting to educate them and leaving this third largest market in America 


to your competitors? 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the newspaper “nearly 


everybody” reads— 


Che Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIAS NEWSPAPER 


66 In 


nearly everybody reads 


The Bulletin’ 


NEW YORK 
814 Park-Lexington Bldg. 
46th St. and Park Ave. 


CHICAGO 
Verree & Conklin, Inc. 
28 East Jackson 
Boulevard 


(Copyright 1924, Bulletin Company) 


Philadelphia | 


Net paid circulation for six months ending March 3], 
1924—512,445 copies a day. 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger 
than that of any other daily or Sunday newspaper published 
in Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in the United 
States. 


Chto LONDON 

y eaver : 

Verree & Conklin, Inc. Mortimer Bryans 
117 Lafayette Blvd. 125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Harry J. Wittschen PARIS 

Verree & Conklin, Inc. Ray A. Washburn 

681 Market St. 5 rue Lamartine (9) 
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PAUL PATTERSON 


President American Newspaper Publishers 
Association 
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FREDERICK ROY MARTIN 


General Manager and Assistant Secretary 
Associated Press 
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CASPER S. YOST 


President American Society of Newspaper 
Editors 
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LABOR, RADIO, LOOM LARGE ON A. N. P. A. PROGRAM 


President Coolidge’s Address Before Associated Press Luncheon High-Light of Early Convention Week 
—Capacity Crowd Booked for Ad Bureau Banquet Thursday 


se] ADIES and Gentlemen: I give you 

the one toast that is offered on 
this annual occasion—The President of 
the United States.” 

Then 500 members of the Associated 
Press in the Waldorf-Astoria ballroom 
will rise and raise glasses, President 
Frank B. Noyes will résume his chair at 
the center of the long table, and Calvin 
Coolidge, President of the United States, 
will begin his address to this group of 
newspaper owners and workers who have 
heard all of his predecessors in the White 
House.during the past 25 years. 

The annual luncheon is always the 
high-light in the one-day annual meeting 
of the Associated Press membership, 
scheduled for next .Tuesday, April 22. 
Some business must be done by the mem- 
bers in meeting assembled; officers, direc- 
tors and committees. have to be elected, 
but the strong magnet that draws them 
every April to. Fifth avenue and 34th 
street is the prospect of hearing a leader 
of national or world thought speak his 
mind to the nation through the makers of 
the press without. the reservations and 
inhibitions ‘present at lesser gatherings. 

President. and Mrs. Coolidge will leave 
Washington: by special train early .Tues- 
day, and will occupy: the Presidential 
suite at the Waldorf. Mrs. Coolidge will 
have luncheon in the suite with a party 
of friends. Afterwards, with her party, 
she will occupy a box overlooking the 
Grand Ballroom, Be 

This year President Coolidge’s address 
will be broadcast by radio stations WJZ, 
New York, and WGY,. Schenectady, op- 
erated by the Radio Corporation of 
America, and WEAF, New York, op- 
erated by the American Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Company. Relays will make the 
address audible throughout the country. 

Six places on the board of directors 
are to be filled at the meeting on Tuesday. 
Members of the board whose terms ex- 
pire at this meeting -and who have been 
renominated are: 

Victor F.-Lawson, ‘Chicago News. 

W. H. Cowles, Spokane Spokesman- 
Review. 

Frank P. MacLennan, Topeka State 
Journal. 

E. Lansing Ray, St. Louis Globe-Dem- 
ocrat. 

Frederick I. Thompson, Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 

Other candidates put forward by the 
nominating committee for these five di- 
rectorates are: 

_ Ralph H. Booth, Saginaw News-Cour- 
ier. 

J. E. Wheeler, Portland (Ore.) Tele- 
gram. 

Harry E. Taylor, Portsmouth Times. 

Louis T. Golding, St. Joseph News- 
Press. 

L. K. Nicholson, New Orleans Times- 
Picayune. 

To succeed V. S. McClatchy, resigned, 
for the term ending in 1925, the nomi- 
nating committee has named Joseph R. 
Knowland, Oakland (Cal.) Tribune, and 
Harry Chandler, Los Angeles Times. 

Other bodies to be chosen by the meet- 
ing are advisory boards for the four geo- 
graphical districts, auditing and nomi- 
nating committees. 

Officers and a new executive commit- 
tee will be elected by the new board of 
directors at a meeting Wednesday morn- 
ing. Those whose terms expire are: 

President, Frank B. Noyes, Washing- 
ton Star. 

First Vice-President, F. D. White, 
New -York Evening World. 
Second Vice-President, 

Dealey, Dallas News. 

Secretary and Counselor, Melville E. 
Stone. 

Assistant Secretary and General Man- 
ager, Frederick Roy Martin. 

Treasurer, J, R. Youatt. 

Directors who hold over for one or two 


George B. 


more years are: 


Frank B. Noyes, Washington Star. 

Adolph S. Ochs, New York Times. 

Clark Howell, Atlanta Constitution. 

Charles Hopkins Clark, Hartford Cour- 
ant. 

Elbert H. Baker, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 

H. V. Jones, Minneapolis Journal. 

B. H. Anthony, New Bedford Stand- 
ard. 

Stuart H. Perry, Adrian Telegram. 

Applications for membership which are 
likely to come before the annual meeting 
include, it is said, those of the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Times-Union, Baltimore Eve- 
ning Sun and Norristown (Pa.) Times- 
Herald. 

Continuation of the gentlemen’s agree- 
ment existing between the Associated 
Press and the Canadian Press was as- 
sured at a meeting the middle of this 
week of the Associated Press board. 

E. Norman Smith, of the Ottawa 
Journal, and president of the Canadian 
Press, and J. F. B. Livesay, general man- 
ager, attended the meeting by invitation. 
The subject of co-operation between the 
two news distributing associations was 
discussed. 

While exchange of news forms the 
basis of the relations between the C. P. 
and A. P., the former is required to pay 
a differential, and this subject was con- 
sidered by both parties. 

The meeting was “entirely 
thetic,” A. P. officials reported. 

“Arrangements were concluded for 
making even more close and intimate the 
relations of the two associations, which, 
working on the same general lines, ex- 
change the news of their territories,’ a 
statement issued by Livesay to Epitor & 
PUBLISHER said. 

“Directors of the Associated Press 
heard with gratification from Mr. Nor- 
man Smith, that, notwithstanding loss of 
the annual grant from the Dominion gov- 
ernment, members of the Canadian Press 
propose carrying on their trans-Canada 
leased wire service unimpaired.” 

Present at the meeting were Frank B. 
Noyes, Florence D. White, George B. 
Dealey, Melville E. Stone, Frederick Roy 
Martin, J. R. Youatt, Victor F. Lawson, 
W. H. Cowles, E. Landing Ray, Frederick 
I. Thompson, Charles Hopkins Clark, 
Stuart H. Perry, Adolph S. Ochs, H. V. 
Jones, B. H. Anthony, Kent Cooper and 
Jackson S. Elliott. 


AD BUREAU BANQUET 
DRAWS 1200 GUESTS 


sympa- 


Senator D. A. Reed, Ambassador 
Howard and Eleanor Franklin Egan 
Speakers at Thursday Night Event 
of Convention Week 


Social verve for the convention week is 
contributed chiefly by the annual banquet 
of the Bureau of Advertising of the 
A. N. P. A., which will be held in the 
Waldorf-Astoria Grand Ballroom at 
7 p. m. Thursday, April 24. Nine hun- 
dred guests will be accommodated at the 
tables and more than 300 additional will 
grace the galleries. 

Speakers announced by Howard Davis, 
New York Herald Tribune, chairman of 
the dinner committee, include Senator 
David A. Reed of Pennsylvania; Sir 
Esme Howard, British Ambassador to 
the United States; and Eleanor Frank- 
lin Egan, world-traveler and writer. 

William F. Rogers, advertising mana- 
ger of the Boston Transcript, will pre- 
side and will turn the ceremonies over to 
Julian S. Mason, managing editor of the 
Herald Tribune, who will act as toast- 


master. Musical entertainment will be 
furnished by the band of the 101st 
Cavalry. 


if LABOR. 
e ? 


Postage. 
3. Radio. 
In that order stand forth the chief 


topics of interest before the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association as it 
enters on its 39th year. The convention 
will be called to order at 10 o’clock Wed- 
nesday morning in the Astor Gallery of 
the Waldorf-Astoria and will hold morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions Wednesday 
and Thursday and _ possibly Friday. 
Thursday evening the annual banquet of 
the Bureau of Advertising of the A. N. 
P. A. will turn the host of publishers and 
editors and their friends toward the 
grand ballroom. Over 500 publishers ex- 
pect to attend the convention. 

Four new directors will be chosen by 
the A. N. P. A., and, if the practice of 
the past is followed, S. E. Thomason, bus- 
iness manager of the Chicago Tribune, 
will be advanced from vice-president to 
president, in succession to Paul Patterson, 
Baltimore Sun, who has been in office 
since 1922. A new vice-president will be 
named to succeed Mr. Thomason. George 
M. Rogers, - Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
elected secretary at a recent meeting of 
the directors to fill the term of John 
Stewart Bryan, elected a member of the 
board, and Howard Davis, New York 
Tribune, treasurer for the past three 
years, will probably be continued in those 
offices. 

The directors whose terms expire at 
this meeting are: T. R. Williams, Pitts- 
burg Press; Harry Chandler, Los An- 
geles Times; Charles H. Taylor, Boston 
Globe, and F. G. Bell, Savannah News. 
Directors whose terms have another year 
to run are: John Stewart Bryan, Rich- 
mond News-Leader (vice E. H. Baker, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, resigned) ; Hil- 
ton U. Brown, Indianapolis News; E. H. 
Butler, Buffalo News, and F. J. Burd, 
Vancouver (B. C.) Province. 

At least one session, probably more, 
will be given to discussion of labor in 
many phases. In general terms, these 
phases are: 

1. Report of the Special Standing 
Committee, rendered by H. N. Kellogg, 
chairman. 

2. Report of the committee on arbi- 
tration contract negotiations with the 
international unions. 

3. Report of the committee in charge 
of the printing trade school fund. 

4. Report of the Open Shop Division 
of the Association. 

Interest is manifested chiefly in the 
third of the above developments. Funds 
totalling $20,000 are said to be in hand, 
available for whatever use the A. N. P. 
A. sees fit to make of them in its pro- 
gram for training young men and women 
for work in newspaper mechanical de- 
partments. 

Radio has been studied intensively dur- 
ing the past year by a committee of 
which Walter A. Strong of the Chicago 
Daily News is chairman. Its report will 
be lengthy and will cover the manifold 
developments of radio telephony as they, 
have affected the field of newspaper pub- 
lication—pending legislation, broadcast- 
ing of news, protection to copyright, 
maintenance of stations by newspapers, 
advertising by broadcasting stations in 
competition with newspapers and other 
established and regulated media, etc. 

Proposed increases in the rates on sec- 
ond-class postage have fanned anew the 
interest in that topic for newspaper own- 
ers and the report of the postal commit- 
tee will doubtless be followed by a reso- 
lution expressing the association’s atti- 
tude. 

Newsprint and its related subjects— 
forestry, tariff and traffic—are not such 
“hot” topics as they have been in past 
conventions, though interesting reports of 
accomplishments and tendencies are sched- 


uled. 


Recent events have added to the inter 
est always manifested in the report of 
the legislative committee. The, recent 
Owen bill in the Senate, which would 
regulate by statute newspaper publication 
of corrections, and would compel. signa- 
ture of all articles and the daily state- 
ment of all business connections of each 
newspapers’ owners, will doubtless be 
mentioned. Deep interest is also evinced 
by the association in a clause of the Mass- 
achusetts minimum wage law which com- 
pels publication by newspapers of all re- 
ports of the state minimum wage com- 
mission. This statute has been attacked 
in the courts on constitutional grounds 
by the Boston Transcript, an A. N. P. A. 
member. Efforts to enact.a similar law 
in New York State were preverited by the 
New York local of the A. N. P. A. 

Work of the Bureau of Advertising, 
A. N. P. A., will be reported by the com- 
mittee in charge to the directors of the 
association on Monday and to the mem- 
bership on Tuesday and a new committee 
will be elected during the closing hours of 
the convention. Besides William A. 
Thomson, director, and Thomas «A. 
Moore, associate director, those in com- 
mand of the bureau’s activities are: 

William F. Rogers, Boston Transcript, 
chairman; Harry Chandler, Los Angeles 
Times, vice-chairman; Howard Davis, 
New York Herald Tribune; “W. C. R. 
Harris, Toronto Star; William J. Hoff- 
mann, Portland Oregonian; D. D. Moore; 
Fort Worth Record; Fleming Newbold, 
Washington Star; D. B. Plum, Troy 
Record; George M. Rogers, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer; S. E. Thomason, Chicago 
Tribune; Louis Wiley, New York: Times, 
and John B. Woodward, Chicago Daily 
News. 


A.N.P.A. WEEKFEATURED 
BY AUXILIARY MEETS 


Seven Extra-Convention Events Planned 
for Publishers—S. N. P. A. Di- 
rectors Plan Banquet—Koenigs- 


berg Offers a ‘‘Mudlark’’ 


Every moment of Convention Week is 
crowded with meetings, either of the two 
great organizations Which gave it being 
or of other bodies which have learned 
to turn the assemblage to their own good 


purposes. Among the other meetings 
scheduled are: 
Tuesday, April 22—Banquet, officers 


and directors and committee chairmen of 
the Southern Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, Hotel Vanderbilt, 7.30 p: m. 

Tuesday, April 22—Alouette Fish & 
Game Club dinner, Empire Room, 
Waldorf-Astoria, 7 p. m. This is an 
organization of publishers who visited 
the International Paper Company mill at 
Three Rivers, Que., last summer, formed 
for the purpose of perpetuating the friend- 
ships and associations made at that time. 
W. B. Bryant, Paterson Press-Guardian, 
is chairman of the committee in. charge, 
other members of which are: R. E. Lent, 
Passaic Daily News; Richard Brown, 
Poughkeepsie Star; and E. B. Tobey, 
Poughkeepsie Sunday Courier. 

Wednesday, April 23~— ‘“Mudlark” 
entertainment at ,Friars’ Monastery by 
M. Koenigsberg, head'of the Hearst news 
services and syndicates, 7 p.m. 

Wednesday, April 23—Executive Com- 
mittee Morning Newspaper Publishers 
Association, Waldorf-Astoria. 

Thursday, April 24—Banquet 
American Newspaper Alliance, 
Club, 7:30 p. m. 

Friday, April 25—Meeting, Board of 
Directors, Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
Hotel Belmont, 2 p. m. 

Friday, April 25—Annual meeting 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., 
10 a. m. 


North 
Lotos 
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DIRECTORY OF A. N. 


Name of Newspaper Representative New York Address 
Adrian (Mich.) Telegram.............. Stuart eb. VeCLryjeten eects Waldorf-Astoria 
i MINES oreicissatetsrule loins eccfevele W. Kee Maxwell....... St. James Hotel 
Akron (Ohio) Times Ross F. Walker.:...... St. Jfames Hotel 
Akron (Ohio) Beacon-Journal........... J. H. Barry.........'...£ Alamac Hotel 
John S. Knight........ Alamac Hotel 
Allentown (Pa.) Morning Call......... Royal W. Weiler......- Hotel Astor 
Clarence J. Smith...... Hotel Astor 
P. W. Leisenring....... Hotel Astor | 
LATTOONSD = ( Padip MITEO. ciele se Pretec oieieiwiate TD, INS OLED cg tetisieiererets Waldorf-Astoria 
H. Edward Slep..... . Waldorf-Astoria 
Harry L. Johnston.....Waldorf-Astoria 
Amsterdam (N. Y.) Evening Recorder. .Gardiner Kline .....+.. Commodore Hotel 
Anderson (Ind.) Bulletin............... Thomas McCullough ...Waldorf-Astoria 
Asiniatan (Ala) 0 (Star sivas sa ihielovnarn wears ays . Zorna.....i..-- 225 Sth Ave. 
“Asbury Fark) (N.2J.) “Presa... ccc. ssn J. Lyle Kinmonth......McAlpin Hotel 
Asheville? (NS G.), (Citizenises cess. tin ate Charles A. Webb....... Waldorf-Astoria 
Atlanta Constitution). 2i.g se esc’ ene Clark Howell, Sr....... 
Clark “Howell Jirts issn 
Wine Ree pnp Mar anaac 7 he 9 
A i ity (N. J.) Press-Union....../ Albert J. Feyl..........Alamac Hote’ 
Sie ea 17 Paul “ O'Neill w etalanerevee! Alamac Hotel | 
Auburn HCN. Ws) eb AGVETtISET scic.s crcinie tere William O. Dapping....Waldorf-Astoria 
Victor’ J. Callanan’..’.<.- Waldorf-Astoria 
Charles D. Osborne..... Waldorf-Astoria 
Lithgow Osborn ....... Waldorf-Astoria 
Aurora (Ill.) Beacon-News...........+: Albert M. Snook....... Waldorf-Astoria 
John) Ke /Groome). (tts. Martinique Hotel 
Austinta(lex,)” Statesman. esc oven see Edmunds ‘Travis ...... Hotel Marseilles 
Baltinigrel/(Md:) *Sunisvasevesh sae. e sents Win; Baischmicki s.r Biltmore Hotel 
Tos. A. Blondell.7.../s..- Biltmore Hotel 
Paul Patterson, fis sles Biltmore Hotel 
Barre SCVt. up, Pimes. wisteieire’tecciei lass Ghetiais Frank E. Langley ... Martinique Hotel 
Battle Creek (Mich.) Enquirer & News. ./ . Waldorf-Astoria 
Beaumont; (Tex.) Journal acs. 5. voce cee pet Le Mapes snise ast ..-Hotel Bretton Hall 
Beaver Falls (Pa.) Tribune............ James Hu March. tf. 1. « Waldorf-Astoria _ 
Bethlehemi<;(Pa:)) \Globe js iad, sisieilatele + Harold B. Farquhar....Hotel Pennsylvania 
TN Litseh. nies e Martinique Hotel 
Geo." Pa Mevyerlecic es Martinique Hotel 
Biddeford (Me.) Journal............... Julius Mathews ....... Hotel Astor 
Billings (Mont.) Gazette..........eece. Harry (‘Prudden. Jeme.ses Prudden, King & Prudden 
268 Sth Ave. 
Binghamton (N. Y.) Press & Leader....R. E. Bennett.......... Martinique Hotel 
Lawrence S. Chubbuck..Martinique Hotel 
Krank W. Spaulding....Martinique Hotel 
Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph.......... Davis Merwin ......... Empire Hotel 
Boone (Iowa) News-Republican......... S. G. Goldthwaite...... Ambassador Hotel 
Boston (Mass.) Advertiser...........0. Mortimer Berkowitz ...Biltmore Hotel 
Boston ‘Christian Science Monitor....... Willis J. Abbot........Hotel Plaza 
Norman S. Rose....... Murray Hill Hotel 
Charles) I. ‘Jarvis... ... . «Hotel Commodore 
Boston; yl ranscriptonascercs ecu eee William F. Rogers...... Wolcott Hotel 
Boston Globe’ .c cic cna cde teeas cee Charles, Hi. Taylor....22 3.1 A, N. P. A., World Bldg. 
Boston Herald) ste devticceccselica een Robert Lincoln O’Brien. 
Boston (Travelers eects oor a ee Harold F. Wheeler..... 
Bradfordiw(Pat)f Eras... weer see eee sels Milligan.... .Hotel Woodstock 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Post & Telegram....Edward Flicker ........ Commodore Hotel 
George C. Waldo, Jr....Commodore Hotel 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Times............- James L. McGovern....Ambassador Hotel 
Rulus PR VN ESS. isin tetere Ambassador Hotel 
Bristol) (Conn) “Press|, . 3is:.. seieelin ss qeeAtthure Ss, Barnesasn. acc Empire Hotel 
Bristol (Va.-Tenn.) Herald-Courier...... Munsey Slack .. 6. ).p cc St. James Hotel 
Brooklyn Standard Union.............. R.. By RO Huntsman: 5...: Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ho Ee wBridgmant)) /.2. 10. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Theodore Bosshard ..... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Commercial............ Be cee iC Cone cnytatereretels Waldorf-Astoria 
Buffalo, GN. “Y¥.)% Expresses hec ceases James W. Green........ Hotel Algonquin 
Burrows Matthews ..... Waldorf-Astoria 
Buffalo’ (NiS Yt) Newser se. sens cee ee Edward H. Butler;..... 
Hie) Esty Melia... cmlcleis ctatele le Astor Hotel 
Burlington (Vt.) Free Press............ David W. Howe........ Empire Hotel 
Burlington (Iowa) Hawk Eye.......... Fohn FP. DG Aueéy..ccce es Astor Hotel 
Camden (N.' J.) (Courier. ..0.3.2.00.06 fan David mStert as cterisieete Martinique Hotel 
Camden (N. J.) Post-Telegram......... F. F. Patterson, 3rd.... Fraternity Club 
Edgare Re Holme.neeete c/o Benjamin & Kentnor 
N. F. Thompson....... : 
Casper (Wyo.) Tribune...........0000- E. E, Hanway Empire Hotel 
H. J. Prudden 286 Sth Ave. 
TCs 286 5th Ave 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette.....cecce W. E. Chilton.. Alamac Hotel 
H. H. Pfahler Alamac Hotel 
Robert L, Smith......../ Alamac Hotel 
Hi, VANS Wallaces <ciciemren Alamac Hotel 
Wo RiChilten’ Je. oe Alamac Hotel 
Charleston (W. Va.) Mail.....0<.-sces- B.. H. Anderson; .5.-.<. McAlpin Hotel 
Charlotte (NSC. News fancen eee W. CC ebewd 5 #8 See Alamac Hotel 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) News..........e0: We Cejohnson te. ee Astor Hotel | 1 
Cheyenne (Wyo.) Tribune-Leader....... William C. Deming..... E. Katz Special Agency 
Chicago; Daily News.- cote ee. Victor’ Poe lawson Waldorf-Astoria 
Walter A. Strong...... Waldorf-Astoria 
John F, Woodward..... 350 West 55th St. 
ChicagoiTribtine #57 tia eee ee occ ees Robert R. McCormick. ..Waldorf-Astoria 
J. M, <Patterson.....0500 Waldorf-Astoria 
4 De 1H, ebnomrason pie. stele Waldorf-Astoria 
Cincinnati (Ohio) Commercial Tribune..Harry W. Brown....... Waldorf-Astoria 
rncirinatey (Ohio) Poste. cease sca cneos Maurice) Levy <.c5. 5200 Commodore Hotel 
Clarksburg (W. Va.) Exponent......... W. Guy Tetrick........ St. James Hotel 
Monroe Boyer....... St. James Hotel 
Clarksburg (W. Va.) Telegram......... Jot J eeDevinie Acta ware c/o MacQuoid Agency 
. 103 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
Clinton (Iowa) Herald.............00-- L. Me 2Michelsen....... Biltmore Hotel 
Coatesville (Pa.) Record... 0% sei cceeees C. H. Heintzelman. . . Waldorf-Astoria 
Coffeyville (Kandi journals sacs. den H. J. Powell... -.Commodore Hotel 
Columbia 7(Si0 CaisStatese 223. ce eco cee EF. Ga uWithers Joes es Harding Hotel 
Concord (N. H.) Monitor -James M. Langley ....Martinique Hotel 
Goncordv(Ns Cis Tributie a) eee enns Jj. Bo -Sheerilltsks,-.foce c/o Frost, Landis & Kohn, 
: f 225 Sth Ave. 
Connellsville (Pa.) Daily News......... W. D. McGinnis....... Pennsylvania Hotel 
Corning (Ni Y;)) Leader: osee0 tance HS Underhillinan terete Yale Club 
WieAc Underhiltiines ce Yale Club 
é ie. Hem ROMLent. cetnereiteterte Yale Club 
Cumberland (Md.) Times.............. Joseph, By Finan... ss%s McAlpin Hotel 
Dalias';(Texas)) (Newsss aonee nee eae George B. Dealey....... Waldorf-Astoria 
EnnismCargills een cee Waldorf-Astoria 
‘ E. Doraiyctruants atone Waldorf-Astoria 
Dallas (Tex.) Times-Herald.........0.. Edwin f), Kiestsc js wesc McAlpin Hotel 
Danville (Ill.) Commercial-News........ (im ene acrett cc. semen Empire Hotel 
avenport (Iowa) Daily Times......... Boho AGler eee cian one Waldorf-Astoria 
Davenport (Iowa) Democrat & Leader... Frank D. Throop, ck. stn Waldorf-Astoria 
Dayton. (Ohio}eNews:p essai eee Di i Mahoneys seine Waldorf-Astoria 
; J, ott. Cloetinghienue scans Waldorf-Astoria 
Decatur (Ill.) Review........... SB ESBC 5 EE Gh Schaub wees 2 ioe Woodstock Hotel 


Frederick W. 
Denver (Colo.) Rocky Mt. News and 


Schaub... Woodstock Hotel 
c/o Verree & Conklin, Inc. 
Vic 


IMES ('s)'5/6 «ats Foie a a al ol lolsvaral'es 8] eye tetvie ai etait Samuel S. Sherman..... 300 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
Des Moines Register & Tribune......... John “Cowles. is. .rstaree c/o I. A, Klein, 50 East 
‘ ’ W. Waymack....... 42nd St. 
Detroit (Mich. ) Newsesdes <aleitcac/etae's ten Eee Ponting case eee - Astor Hotel 
Detroit .(Mich:): ‘Times... ..i..005 5500068 Clarence R. Lindner....Waldorf-Astoria ‘ 
H. A. Stretch.... -2 Columbus Circle, N. Y. C. 
Dubuque (Iowa) Telegraph-Herald....., F, W. Woodward. -.-c/o Alcorn-Seymour Co. 
4 MimRew Katies (hing eee ne. Marbridge Bldg., N. Y. C. 
Duluth (Minn.) Herald................ M; SBS Mansons sc ieteck Chatham Hotel 
Easton, (Pa.), Express. oss sevice cee oar J. HH. MoGrathivnnea. Martinique Hotel 
J. L. Stackhouse....... Martinique Hotel 
Easton Free Press...........00- eeeeeeeC. N. Andrews......... Wolcott Hotel 
Evan Dalrymple ....... Alamac Hotel 


P. A. AND A. P. CONVENTIONS. DELEGATES 


Name of Newspaper Representative New York Address 
East Liverpool (Ohio) Review-Tribune...T. S. Brush............. Waldorf-Astoria 
Elgin (Ill.) Daily Courier.............. D. A. McKenzie..... ... Astor Hotel a 
Elizabeth (N. J.) Journal.............. Fred. L. Crane......... Waldorf-Astoria 
Elmer E. Stanion...... Elizabeth, N. J. 
, George W. Swift....... Elizabeth, N. J. 
Elmira (N. Y.) Star Gazette & Ad- 
VELUISGLT ird’s lore steterevers « tinier ice ee BoE Tripp tera icerste .....Astor Hotel 
cess - M. Ingalls.........Astor Hotel 
Errew (Pas)! Pines sts mote eel ee eae John .... Waldorf-Astoria 
f , John . Waldorf-Astoria 
Evansville (Ind.) Courier & Journal..... Ed. J. ee speeattore -McAlpin Hotel 
Fairmont (Minn.) Daily Sentinel........ FrankeA. Day issn 3 : 
Hainmonts(WiaVa.) Dimes eee eneee (Ca Ey (Smith ese tees . Waldorf-Astoria 
Fairmont (W. Va.) West Virginian. .... Sidney W. Wright......Waldorf-Astoria 
Fargo (N. D.) Forum and Daily Tribune.Norman B. Black......McAlpin Hotel 
Findlay (Ohio) Morning Republican.....R. L. Heminger...... ..-McAlpin Hotel 
Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram....... Amon G, Carter........Ambassador Hotel 
James M. North, Jr....Empire Hotel 
AS abs© (Shuman ssieecee Alamac Hotel 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) Journal-Gazette..... L. G. Ellingham. Waldorf-Astoria 
A’ “Schater, Gis -Astor Hotel © 
; Ro4S.7 Nelson? -Peieacne -Astor Hotel 
Frederick (Md.) News & Post......... .Robert E. Delaplaine.... Pennsylvania Hotel 
4 Wm. T. Delaplaine...... Pennsylvania Hotel 
Bresno: (Cal.) | Republican sey eee nee George A. Osborn...... Belmont Hotel > 
Galveston (Texas) INeWS tener poration Louis C. Elbert. 23... McAlpin or Waldorf-Astoria 
Gary ((Ind.)’ Post-Tribunesscny ase) aoe JaeRSe Snyderae seme .-c/o_ Knill-Burke, Brokaw 
: Bidg., 42nd St. & B’way 
Geneva. (N: WV.) Times eee eee George B. Williams..... Waldorf-Astoria 
Gloversville (N. Y.) Leader-Republican..Frank L. Rogers....... Waldorf-Astoria 
Edward H. Mills....... Waldorf-Astoria 
Glens Falls (N. Y.)° Post-Star.......... fe Ae owleriess. gemini -Alamac Hotel 
‘ } AL” Posirving.actecceern Astor Hotel 
Gloversville Morning Herald............ Emmett H. Cullings....Waldorf-Astoria 
_ Flora M. Cullings.....,. Waldorf-Astoria 
, ‘ Bred.) BS King peeeecmes Elks’ Club 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald......... .A. H. Vandenberg...... Biltmore Hotel 
Grand apids': Préss. tenn nee Edmund W. Booth...... Plaza Hotel 
Greensburg (Pa. Reviews ene eee E. Arthur Sweeny......Pennsylyania Hotel 
Greenville (S. C.) Daily News......... Be. Ht Peace. itcrec kts ..Wolcott Hot 
Guthrie (Okla.) Daily Leader.......... LEsGse Niblack*ciscate cme Waldorf-Astoria 
Hackensack (N. J.) Record............ John Borg .... .. Hackensack, N. J. 
Russell L. Binder .-Hackensack, N. J. 
Hagerstown (Md.) Herald-Mail......... Wm. P. Lane, Jr.......Commodore Hotel 
S. LE, SPhillipssc.sacnnes Commodore Hotel rT 
Jal) Byron Jesse »Commodore Hotel - 
i 7 Lewis I.) Byron, Jr... i.e ‘Commodore Hotel 
Hamilton (Ont.) Spectator........... aD.) RaeKeryecras seer ‘Commodore Hotel 
James R:Allan lite emrr -Commodore Hotel ° 
anover!.( Pa.) Sunteae eee eee eee Hugh B. Hostetter...... Hotel York 
Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot & Evening 
INGWS 15,5; ore nye chalet nleeine eee nee ee a Richard M. H. Wharton. Astor Hotel 
: Homer E. Moyer....... McAlpin Hotel 
Harrisburg Telegraph .........:....... E. J. Stackpole, Sr.....Vanderbilt Hotel 
J. P. McCullough......Martinique Hotel 
A. R. Michener=.....:. Martinique Hotel 
; G. M. Steinmetz..... -- Martinique Hotel 
Havana (Cuba) El Mundo............. Vincent Villadano ..... 
Haverhill (Mass.) Gazette.............. Robert L. Wright...... - Vanderbilt Hotel 
Hazleton (Pa.) Standard-Sentinel....... Henry, Walser@iyt ue ene - Waldorf-Astoria 
Henderson (N. C.) Dispatch............ Henry A. Dennis...... -Pennsylvania Hotel 
Houston (Texas) Chronicle............. Mw E., Fosters ce ceascce Astor Hotel 
Mrs. M,- E. (Fosters. 6. Astor Hotel 
Miss Madora Foster....Astor Hotel 
Steve, Kelton ss accmn -c/o John Branham Co., 


--Alamac Hotel 
.-Pennsylvania Hotel 
acta -Astor Hotel 


. d Frank T. Carroll.......Astor Hotel 
IndianapoliswStar Aa eeeaie ee eee B. F. Lawrence......... Waldorf-Astoria 
Iowa City (Iowa) Press-Citizen......... Merritt C. Speidel...... Waldorf-Astoria 
Ithaca (N. Y.) Journal-News........... John W.. Baker \).)/. - Astor Hotel 
Jackson (Miss.)° News......... ghele slaelots Frederick Sullens ...... c/o S. C. Beckwith Agency, 
; 5 World Bldg. 
Jamaica (N. Y.) Long Island Daily 

PTESS| -". «10 sium siesta eaten eee Benjamin Marvin ...... 481 Fulton ve Jamaica, 
Jamestown (N. Y.) Journal............. Heed Ph viiall teres eeeiee - Astor Hotel 

Henri Map tall een oe -Astor Hotel 
Pe reestow a (IN, Y2) 2 Postse serene tee Edward L. Allen..... .--Hotel Embassy 
ansas City (Mo.) Journal-Post........ W. ‘Lawrence Dickey....Waldorf-Astoria 
F BE, OS ymanianaoieenee Waldorf-Astoria 
Kansasit City. Stars.tsy teen eee Irwin Kirkwood ....... Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Kingston (N. Y.) Freeman............. Jay. BH, Rlock Se jnccreenene Waldorf-Astoria 
Knoxville (Tenn.) Sentinel............. Wiley L. Morgan....... Waldorf-Astoria 
Lafayette (Ind.) Journal and Courier... Henry W. Marshall..... McAlpin Hotel 
Lancaster (Pa.) Intelligencer & News- 
Journal on. ss eeategsce oe eee Je EL. eSteinman’ vey: Vanderbilt Hotel 
J. F. Steinman.........Yale Club 
Hy (C. (Carpenter..a.s-. -Astor Hotel 
Wi Den Robinson ene : 

; A. E. McCullough...... 

Lewiston “(Me.) Journal.ne4. ane eee Arthur: G,  Staples....<.% oe Prudden, King & Prud- 
en 

: Fiartley) )L.) Word seta... 
dewistons (Me) Sunieh sei «eee Eee BusCostellow sence Empire Hotel 
Lexington (Ky.) Leader......... Boi Harry Giovannoli ...... Waldorf-Astoria 
Lexington (Ky:) Heralds seca ae Desha_ Breckenridge..... Princeton . Club 

¥ : 5 Park Ave. & 39th St. 
Lima (Ohio) News & Times............ Tags. (Galyingemeskencee Martinique Hotel 
: : CER: (GalvinS sce seen Martinique Hotel 
Little Falls (Ne VY.) (limese eee eee pena IGrowleyar tara care Elks’ Club 
Long Island City (N. Y.) Star.......... Roy L. Smith..... ...Star Square, L, I. City 
IEOs\t-An geles's/Tines/is., sarees Meee arry Chandler ...... . Waldorf-Astoria 
Louisville (Ky.) Herald & Post......... BE. Gladfelters. ss. «2 -Martinique Hotel 
Louisville (Ky.) Times and Courier- 
Potieral lA. awl otcs ce ee a ee R. W. Bingham........Waldorf-Astoria 
uae Levies am. ext) aor ae 
, raga En ar -Alamac Hote 
Lynchburg (Va.) News & Advance...... Powell Glass Waldorf-Astoria 
M . - Waldorf-Astoria 


Rion eecsvalahe Martinique Hotel 
abl abatcheterghats Martinique Hotel 
wstiee sate ies Waldorf-Astoria 
«..St. James Hotel 


Canadian Pacific Bldg. 


Marietta (Ohio) Registers my. ite Mereck ion J.D. Chamberlain..... ..McAlpin Hotel 
Meadville (Pa.) Tribune-Republican....< Walter Irving Bates....Waldorf-Astoria 
Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial-Appeal....C. P. JT. Mooney....... Waldorf-Astoria 
Meriden (Conn.) Daily Journal......... Eee Sandsitee, sanenene ..St. James Hotel 

: 2 CoH.) Tryon aaeeeeeee St. James Hotel 
Meriden Morning Record........ Me ohdasvate We Ave Kelseyintoe ee Hotel Netherland | 
Merida (Yucatan) Revista de Yucatan...R. de Zavas Enriquez...601 West 164th St. 
Mexico City (Mex.) El Democrata....../ Alfonso Teja Zabre..... c/o Huasteca Petroleum Co. 
Miami (Fla.) Herald... ate eM AS oe Frank Bo Shutts..o254.% Waldorf-Astoria 
Middletown (N. Y.) Times-Press....... Benoni /Crist aaa ee nen Empire Hotel 
Milwaukee" Journal) ve. enlace en Harryiia, Grantee ae, Harvard Club 
Minnieapolis) Journal iaatiiee, Meee, ee W.. S) Jones He fe..ss. ... Waldorf-Astoria 

. ; F G. Bs .Bickethaupts. 5.5 Waldorf-Astoria 
Minneapolis Tribune ..........ss.0+00: Tie Murpliye ison pene . Waldorf-Astoria 

: é E. P. Stewart..*......Waldorf-Astoria 
Moline (Ill.)) Dispateh. si. 03 0.0 bo00 2. P. S. McGlynn.... . .Waldorf-Astoria 


ae .+...+.Waldorf-Astoria 
Morgantown (W. Va.) New Dominion...Charles Edward Hodges. Waldorf-Astoria 
Morristown (N. J.) Jerseyman........ sete C/O 


. J. Newspapers, Inc. 
23 East 26th St., N.Y. C. 


DIRECTORY OF A. N. 


Name ot Newspaper Representative 


Muncie (Ind.) Star....... iy: 2 Gutlisies.ce. .altae 
Muscatine (lowa) Journal : Ae oe eee 
Muskogee (Okla.) Daily Phoenix........ Noel Dbl; y Bixby s.caiee.c. 
Be. Heats Bigb Ve. ao aan ae 
Nashville (Tenn.) pi Sdpene bad wove Hie Be Stakimanne%). a. 
mR CIN Gf) ACA 5m sv ill so © esibis'e'c 6:0 Louis Hannoch ........ 
Philip H. Baldwin...... 
UM NOR COR Sis) cess v5 Halas cogihS¥ele' a's s Eugene W. Farrell..... 
New Bedford (Mass.) Standard & 
MGTOCUTY .c4...%. SOR er te ee Oe 3enj. H. Anthony...... 
Jae ee. ESA dw chow ses 
George A. Hough....... 
New Bern (N. C.) New Bernian..... = Jets OR WOR). sees cout 
mew. Bern Sun-Journal..:.....\.........Mrs. J. B. Dawson...... 
New Brunswick (N. J.) Home News & 
CRTC CR ATROS ie wr oha cee VP ails <a sye.8b a6 wiais wie Wisk x the BOyd sists ecres <smea 
Daan BOWELS. costes. « 
A. H. Boyd t ohalereth ier eect 
Newburgh (N. Y.) Daily News......... Frederick W. Wilson.. 
Frederick H. Keefe..... 
Harry ‘Cohenty. shies fas 
Newburyport (Mass.) Daily News....... Fred 2. Smith?3...4 0% 
Edward E. Hicken...... 
Newcastle (Pa.) News.......ceccecsecs Pred Ep Rentzs o<ceas ss 
New Haven (Conn.) Register John Day Jackson.... 


Hugh B. Kennedy. 


New Haven Times-Leader.............. Wm. A. Hendrick...... 
SUE ACR OSG ee ee Php ETOP! tesla eter sts.s 
New London (Conn.) Day....... » So Oe Theodore Bodenwein F 
Orvin G. Andrews...... 

New Orleans Item...............-.....James M. Thomson..... 
“ An” Gow NEW myeEaee </s s 
mew OpleanSIStates. seals vcstne fons oe cee Robert Ewing ......... 


New Orleans Times-Picayune Leonard K,. Nicholson. 


Editor 
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New ‘York Address 


"Waldorf. Astoria 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Newark, N. |: 

Newark, N. J. 
Waldorf- Aicvla 


Waldorf-Astoria 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Waldorf-Astoria 


46 West 71st St. 
Majestic Hotel 
sf Central Park South 


Martinique Hotel 
Martinique Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria 


..-Yale Club 
-Majestic Hotel 


Astor Hotel 
c/o Powers & Stone 
Aeolian Bldg., N. Y. C. 


Wolcott Hotel 

Vanderbilt Hotel 

Vanderbilt Hotel 

c/o S. C. Beckwith Agency, 
World Bldg., N. Y. C. 


. Waldorf-Astoria 


New York Daily News........ Philip A. Payne 
RMAC VAR se ais welche 66's. William Edlin ..... ...183 East Broadway 
Le Gerdon ns eines sav se sen 183 East Broadway 
New York Herald-Tribune............. Howard Davis 
mew work Ds Popolows, voce ccs seca cs cee Vincent Giordano ...... 182 Worth St. 
ewe rork Gaye rensa. coe sss sv ccces soe Jose Camprubi .........245 Canal St. 
Lester Mercelia ........245 Canal St. 
MRE MEES OCI ANV GOEL SE, <Surgretae eleleicce.c:s.arcies s pores Bayard Swope.. 
Niagara Falls (N. Y.) Gazette........../ Ces Dezel Siicicres. ota. s-'s Waldorf-Astoria 
Norfolk (Va.) Ledger-Dispatch......... 3 Ter SLOVERAR oe vue ate ued Astor Hotel 
PO WELUDECS «crs sinracisndet Astor Hotel 
Norristown (Pa.) Times-Herald........ Ralph Beaver Strass- 
DGETECT A Weacntchesse 60 Broadway, Room 1407 
Frederick S. Fox....... Martinique Hotel 
: John C. Dye...........Martinique Hotel 
North Adams (Mass.) Transcript....... James A. Hardman..... Empire Hotel 
Norwalk’? (Conn:) MElGur. <s0'. Glenn cisco Edward J. Thomas...... 
ime Oakland (Cal.) Tribune............<ees iy. KR. Knowland: 3.3... Waldorf-Astoria 
: Ogdensburg (N. Y.) Republican-Journal.A. E. Sansoucy......... ape D. J. Randall, 341 Sth 
ve. 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Times and Daily i 
“TUTE TOPE he tenet gyi, ne i ee Charles W. Boggs...... Waldorf-Astoria 
Oiean- CN: *Y.)”* Herald:...:...... aie ctataes MSC A Ostromiaycsiac cette. c/o F. R. Northrup, 350 
S.00N.. Ostrom ics... Madison Ave. 
| Olean (N. Y.) Times..... CR tae Ane William S. Dodson...... Martinique Hotel 
_ Oshkosh (Wis.) Northwestern........... Oe eee Hand yc arnt ata +0" Martinique Hotel 
_ Ottumwa (Iowa) Courier........ ee oe James F. Powell..,......Waldorf-Astoria 
Owensboro Sy.) arermeenges Sm. ae tasaters gs Woodson... o.)esceas Empire Hotel _ 
easszic | (Ns J.) Herald. 0.6 s:i0ie ooes0 00 Fe Avie Biri stor vor. equine Waldorf-Astoria 
| Passaic (N. J.) eas Riclatnsielaaieteie (ets 5olo\sis George M. Hartt....... 
. Rep BALAN E i aie. leioleie store 
| Paterson (N. J.) Morning Call.......... Robert Williams, Jr..... 
Paterson PresssGuardian..........seee0% VO Bc Bryant... sisndens 
Pensacola (Fla.) News poe Soe HayeS: ae oteisiare Pennsylvania Hotel 
imereoria (Ill,) Starss...... Sarai, Os ie eerie iy, Astor Hotel 
jeeeoria, Journal-Transcript, 2... .0008. fae M. Pindell.......Astor Hotel 
@arlMPS Silanes. ; oir ere 
Saererth Amboy (N. J.) News..........0. IDPS Olmstead: csestace 
. Ts L, Clevenger .c.-c..5% 
_ Philadelphia (Pa.) North American..... James Pa Considine. ase Astor Hotel 
/ Philadelphia Public Ledger....... esos John CGC, Mastin». <2). c.s0e0) VESeya ote 
G. F. Goldsntith.....<,. 20 Vesey St. 
Hugh Burke ..........366 Madison Ave. 
Gay "S. ‘Osbornt] .siscnees 366 Madison Ave. 
| | Philadelphia Record ............00s000- Rowe. Stewart. wc .osics Waldorf-Astoria 
2 W. H. H. Neville....... Waldorf-Astoria 
' Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post & Sun........+.. Ave Wome Brattii viene re tees St. Regis Hotel 
\ Pittsburgh (Pa.) Gazette-Times & 
| Chronicle-Telegraph ...........0.005- Waban Bao Dicer... « ace Waldorf-Astoria 
CHOW PDanzigen.ccncre) Empire Hotel 
PMPER IIE OE TCLS 1/4 6\e's alelels\6a0 se.0;0/ainiars fess William G. Chandler....Commodore Hotel 
H. C. Milholland......./ Astor Hotel 
TR. Willignis. ifescs « Waldorf-Astoria 
Sumrittston (Pa:) Gazette... .i..cececcscevs William. J...Peck...;..2%/.% Waldorf-Astoria 
ranikwA. #IKGISES se = ets Waldorf-Astoria 
_ Plainfield (N. J.) Courier-News..... euestonaties Et. Frosttas sy. Plainfield, N. J. 
: A. W. Zimmerman...... Plainfield, N. J. 
Port Huron (Mich.) Times-Herald...... Rae Ottaway..)... lance «> Commodore Hotel 
| Port Jervis (N. Y.) Sane Fred R:- Salmon........ 
_ Portland (Me.) Express... F, H. Drinkwater....../ Alamac Hotel 
Beard SOeVOnian weds. sss. ces se clse C. A. Morden.......... Waldorf-Astoria 
Portland (Ore.) Telegram.............. Te) be Wheeler siti oon ves Waldorf-Astoria 
| Pottsville (Pa.) Republican............. ILE wee Dey, a aeits. qontee Waldorf-Astoria 
nba Derbey,. [Nass cicines. Waldorf-Astoria 
E. L. Cifford die Oke Ree Waldorf-Astoria 
| Poughkeepsie (N, Y.) Star & Enterprise. Arthur A, Parks........ 
' Providence (R. I.) Journal & Evening 
; CERO T TEN ts Set arate See ctcyaie'e 8 éNeseis-< «joa, 050K Allison) Stone ...0<d),005,< Biltmore Hotel 
Arthur L. Poorman..... Martinique Hotel 
Raleigh (N. C.) News & Observer....... Josephus Daniels, Jr....Astor Hotel or c/o John M. 
Branham Co. 
Mepmetate VONS. C.) \Timesaiis.cc ec estes ols oe Ap Pastis tod é.eek Great Northern Hotel 
IV ce Dc ORENY «tole ois plage Great Northern Hotel 
michwiond (ind:). Palladium: J....-..0.>E. H.Harriseis i. ose ce Pennsylvania Hotel 
Rechester (N. Y.) Democrat & Chronicle.F. S. Todd............. Commodore Hotel 
Fe G. Beaobiwi s osha pin Commodore Hotel 
Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union......... Frank E. Gannett......./ Astor Hotel 
William W. Oliver...../ Astor Hotel | 
MEME CN TILL, ) Star. <sipcclelWeaicds tieee ss Roscoe S. Chapman..... Waldorf-Astoria 
C. Russell Chapman..... Waldorf-Astoria 
Rocky Mount (N. C.) Telegram........ TAL. Homessfes ayes St. James Hotel 
I. VOY SOHNE! css oicin'e's hoe esa aie Aa iG. Kessinger ans nietlage Waldorf-Astoria 
Ay UR... Kessingetscasua,> Waldorf-Astoria 
Sacramento (Cal.) Union..... James D. Meredith......Biltmore Hotel 
Saginaw (Mich.) News-Courier. Arthur R. Treanor.. Biltmore Hotel 
St. a , (Vt.) Caledonian-Record..Herbert A. Smith....... St. James Hotel 
St. oseph (Mo.) Gazetté........2....65 George A. McClellan...: Vanderbilt Hotel 
eerie PC MO:). Stat cn ws nates sma ces oe 3 Frank- P. Glass..i.0d00% Waldorf-Astoria 
Elzey Roberts ......:..+ Waldorf-Astoria 
St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times............ David) B. Giridsay....c5 +5 Empire Hotel 
Paul Poynter ..........St. James Hotel 
Salamanca (N. Y.) Republican-Press.... Matthew Weber ........ 8521 114th St. 
: Richmond Hill, L, I. 
, Salem (Mass.) Evening News.........-. Parry) Bact P lintesernw asics Commodore Hotel 
San Antonio (Tex.) Express & News...-Frank G. Huntress..... c/o John Budd Co., 9-11 
East 37th St. 
San Francisco Examiner............... CoS) Stanton ...19s'ms< 
San Jose (Cal.) Mercury-Herald........ Ben ie, EO VOR tile asp aie's Astor Herel 
' 7 Ov Bayetiinns. used iver J Astor Hotel 
Davannah (Ga.) News... ..0.0sesisesees Y, GieBellyoisiecivses: Pennsylvania Hotel 


Schenectady (N. Y.) Gazette. ...:; Pee Was LACCEY is occ rake 
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Name of Newspaper Repres entative New York Address 
Schenectady (N. Y.) Union-Star........ F, R. Champion,.......Martinique Hotel 
Scranton (Pa.) Republican............. Wi fen athigetias oh sram eee Astor Hotel 
pcranton. Scrantoniany 222 dow » «ce csuwle othe BE. Gracy Sweeto.. a. .%ss Breslin Hotel 

j «: L. Goodman........ Pennsylvania Hotel 
Ocrantop—Limesiveieassyaldeee eo atacseee ta HP em Lay nett. lacie ce tae Waldorf-Astoria 
jo. B. Bradleyae Jeceacss Waldorf par ia 
Jo. Keatord id dice ass Waldorf-Astoria 
James Flanagan ........ Waldorf ator ia 
' i, Win, Re Lynét)d oo owescs Waldorf-Astoria 
pCa ttle: “TE TTMEGUN oie idle ae Ne Gal afc cee soe Cy By Blethénind cervin cs Players Club 


Shreveport (La.) Times Louis Goldmanm io). 1.5. Fie OF 3eckwith Agency, 
‘ | World Bldg. ‘ 
South Bend {Ind.) News-Times......... J. M. Stephenson.:...... Waldorf-Astoria 
south Bend “Pribunewen 2. gaek. «aoaniesios Bo. Wot Millericy divine tos Waldorf-Astoria 
Spartanburg (S. C.) Herald & Journal... Wm. W. Holland....... Empire Hotel 
, E Charles O. Hearon..... Empire Hotel 
Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman-Review....W. H. Cowles.......... Waldorf-Astoria 
Springfield (Ill.) State Journal.........S. Leigh Call 23 tiniee sod Astor Hotel 
ae Will H. McConnell..... Embassy Hotel 
Springfield (Ill.) State Register......... preaet Rees ..........Martinique Hotel 
ee xeorge M. Clendenin.... Martinique Hote 
springfield. (Mo:) (Leader. .2 0... sassdeue BF So. Jewels weaken. Walder’ Meters , 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican.......\... Richard Hooker ........ Commodore Hotel 
i Arthur H. Yunker...... m 5 ite 
Staunton (Pa.) News-Leader........... Ebina 16 doles 4 ee le coe geese eee 
Steubenville (Ohio) Herald-Star........ Charles D. Simeral..... Pennsylvania Hotel 
Superior (Wis.) Telegram.........../... S. A. Buchanan........McAlpin Hotel 
Syracuse (N. YA) Journalleni Goedo.: eee Depart pone: Astor Hotel 
A Ves PiGOU notes, seers As 
Tacoma (Wash.) Ledger & News- : tos, Hoe 
Tribune 9 ise. c eee ee eee ak are ae Frank S. Baker........ Waldorf-Astoria 
Taunton (Mass.) Daily Gazette.......... William H, Reed.,.....Martinique Hotel 
MerréesHattey(ind,).. Stars sori an Aegee soa Bn Whiteaa ui iaiene. : McAlpin Hotel 
Titusville: \(Pa.) selekald yi d.eeea. deca + E. T. Stevenson. .St. James -Hotel 
Foledo: (Ohio) Blade s2t)..8..0m, eats 2 Grove Patterson 
: : Leslie E. Neafie 
itoledoms (Ohio) ie imesvansciat <2 dec) nae R. L. Patterson.........McAlpin Hotel 
Topeka. (Kan.) Capital 4 sitectite case alc cle Marco Morrow ........ Waldorf-Astoria 
Topeka (Kan.) State Journal........... Frank P. MacLennan... Waldorf-Astoria 
i tl Miss Mary MacLennan. W: aldorf. Astoria 
lroy’ (CNt Ys), Recordinctupimiae mame Di Ba slut fice week. oe Astor Hotel 
Tilsaa(Okla.), Grabuner. seeacd tee chic Richard Lloyd Jones....Players Club 
; ] William B. Dimon...... Payne, Burns & Smith 
"Diglsay» Work. ~sMtoyshal tre coedl Paice al sfolcieie ciate Ke QO; Larson. cee ties Waldorf-Astoria 
Wtica GNI TY.) Pressere., Ween eee William V. Jones......./ Astor Hotel 
Utica Observer-Dispatch ..........ee00 Prentiss Bailey ne .. Astor Hotel 
Warren (Ohio) Daily Tribune.......... Mrs. Zell Hart Deming. . Waldorf-Astoria 
Washington. States ot seen scene Brank. Bz Noyeseracstan.s Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Fleming Newbold ...... Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Washington (Iowa) Evening Journal....,Orville Elder .......... Pennsylvania Hotel 
Washington (Pa.) Observer............. John Stewart. 0.0... Waldorf-Astoria 
ee Howard L. Christman. ..Waldorf-Astoria 
Washington CDC) Herald  Salrimes..cn.ck Ry Ro ‘Onyiunls.aetee. \stor Hotel 
Waterbury (Conn.) Democrat........... E. Vincent Maloney....Park Ave. Hotel 
John A. Hayden.......¢/ Astor Hotel 
Rudolph Hennick ...... Astor Hotel 
Peter B. Lynch. «.......Woodstock Hotel 
: Bo S. Piatt. cesseee see oot, James. Hotel 
Waterbury Republican & American...... Wa: Si Pape. Sete oe Wolcott Hotel 
Ee UB, Mivegs... . aemmrans Wolcott Hotel 
Charles F. Chapin...... Yale Club 
; E. R. Stevenson........ Wolcott Hotel 
Watertown (N. Y.) Standard..........04 AU).B: Parker.) senses Astor Hotel 
Watertowm(GN. 7, dimes. s.nene aes 6 Charles H. Congdon..../ Astor Hotel 
Wausau (Wis.) Record-Herald.......... jut. Sturtevantcvameees Commodore Hotel 


John C. Sturtevant..... 


Westerly 2 Rew Te rs tani srepveree rete raisin bees is George Benjamin Utter..Commodore Hotel 
Wichita an i -BeaCopia. o.seelene atten Efenry -J, Allene .piccaee Waldorf-Astoria 
Wichita sBacle- samen actin aera ciel eretere rane M. M. Murdock........S. C. Beckwith Agency 
Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times-Leader....... Ernest G. Smith........2 Astor Hotel 
Williamsport (Pa.) Gazette & Bulletin...H. R. Laird............ Waldorf-Astoria 
Williams ponte. (Pat)? Gribsancuremiscekcwerene Dietrick Lamade..... . Waldorf-Astoria 


Frederic E. Manson 


Charles D. Lamade..... Waldorf-Astoria 
Howard _J. Lamade..... Waldorf-Astoria 
iW wliaimspont.. Sti. atec--aestce ols sta sree ee George E, Graff........ Waldorf-Astoria 
Wilmington (Del.) Every Evening...... Wm, F. Metten......... Waldorf-Astoria 
Wilmington (N. C.) News-Dispatch..... Jae Es “Lhompsorae cies St. James Hotel 
Wilmington (Ohio) News-Journal....... W. J. Galvin...........St. James Hotel 
Woonsocket (R. I.) Call & Reporter..... Samuel E. Hudson...... Wolcott Hotel 
Buell W. Hudson....... Empire Hotel 
Worcéster  (Mass.)- Post. 0020s + taadeas ee H.. Waheytaee ooarc Vanderbilt Hotel 
Yorks (Pa. Dispatal....vc.sclounestr meee . W. Young..........McAlpin Hotel 
Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator.......... Will era Op Brows losin / Astor Hotel ca 
Zanesville (Ohio) Times-Star........... W. O. Littick..........Martinique Hote 
Bt NY. GHDBOINE a. Aspaat. Martinique Hotel 


N. Y. CIRCULATION CHIEFS MEET 


(By Telegraph to Epiror & PUBLISHER) 


RocHester, N, Y., April 16.—Building 
circulation through the improvement of 
carrier-boy personnel was one of the out- 
standing subjects discussed at the con- 
vention of the New York State Circula- 
tion Managers’ Association held in 
Rochester, Tuesday and Wednesday of 
this week. Circulation chiefs represent- 
ing more than 50 daily newspapers of the 
state attended. 

Slipshod methods of handling carrier 
boys were scored, and it was pointed out 
that definite training in collections and 
soliciting redounds to the benefit of both 
the boys and the newspaper. Much of 
the agitation against young boys carrying 
papers is misdirected because people are 
confusing street sellers with the carrier 
group, members of the association agreed. 

Glenn S. England of the Johnstown 
Leader-Republican spoke on the benefits 
derived by circulation managers from 
membership in the association, while the 
co-operation of the classified and circula- 
tion departments was discussed by Fred 
R. Arn of the Gloversville Leader-Re- 
publican. 

The convention ended at noon Wednes- 
day with a luncheon at which Herbert 
J. Winn, president of the Rochester 
Printing Company, Harry Gray, vice- 
president of the Rochester Journal and 


Waldorf-Astoria 


the Post Express, Frank E. Gannett, edi- 
tor and publisher of the Rochester Times- 
Union and Bruce Potter, managing di- 
rector of the Rochester Herald, were 
guests. 

Other speakers at the convention were: 
A. J. Bulger, of the Buffalo Courier and 
Enquirer ; Leverne Lewis, Ithaca Journal- 
News; Daniel W. Tanner; Utica Ob- 
server-Dispatch; Frank A. Wood, adver- 
tising manager, Rochester Times-Union 
and president of the New York S. D. A.; 
and George Cihe, Buffalo News. 

Hudson, N. Y., was chosen as the next 
meeting place. 


U. S. Correspondents Invade Rome 


American newspapermen invaded Rome 

during the secret and public consistories 
and the ceremony of hatting the America 
Archbishops, Hayes and Mundelein, re- 
cently. Those who covered. the events ; 
were: Thomas B. Morgan and F. T. 
Hollowell Associated Press; Floyd Gib- 
bons, Chicago Tribune; Ferdinand Tuohy, 
New York World; George Adam, New 
York Sun; Ornaldo Cortesi, New York 
Times; M. Cianfarra, United Press; 
Hirma Moderwell, Chicago Daily News; 
and Edward Storer, Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. Correspondents were provided 
with tickets for the ceremony in St. 
Peter’s. 
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AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ‘PUBLISHERS’ 

ASSOCIATION 

Convention, Astor Gallery, Rooms 154, 155, 
156 

Headquarters, Room 153, Space B 

Committee meetings, Rooms 1, 2s) Bred. 

Committee service, Room 143 

Bureau of Advertising headquarters, Room 
120 

Bureau of Advertising banquet, Grand 
Ballroom 

General offices, 63 Park Row 

Registration Room 153 B 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 
Convention, Astor Gallery, Rooms 154, 156 
Annual luncheon, Grand Ballroom 
Committee meetings, Rooms RRs C 
Committee service, Room 143 
General offices, 383 Madison avenue 


ARTGRAVURE CORPORATION, Space H in 


corridor 
R. N. Getches 


A. H. Sherin 
F. D. Murphy W. A. Milanese 


BELL SYNDICATE, Space D in corridor 
John N. Wheeler Homer Sprague 
Henry M. Snevily James J. O’Connell 
Jay Jerome Williams Marie Cleary 


BENJAMIN ADVERTISING CORPORA- 
TION, Space G in corridor 


eee OF ADVERTISING, A. N. P. AS 
Room 120 
William A. Thomson William C. Flad, Jr. 
Thomas H. Moore E. M. Johnson 
F, Douglas Campbell E. L. Bode 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE, Men’s Lounge, main 
floor 
Col, Robert McCormick Mrs. M. S. Levinson 
Capt. Joseph Patterson Frank J. Markey 
S. E. Thomason S. H. Wharton 
J. M. Cleary John Yetter 
Arthur W. Crawford W. H. Whalen 


CLINE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Space O in corridor 
A. J. Cline C. A. Dresser 
A. H. Parks H. S Patterson 


HARRY COLLINS, East Foyer 


CUTLER-HAMMER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Space §S in: corridor 
T. H. Rodman H. R. Eilertson 
F. W. Schnell George E. Booth 
F. W. Barnecott F. S. Wilhoit 
George R. Hefner 


KING FEATURE 


STREET 


AN.RA. 

Goss GOSS [i BUREAU THE 
EDI TOR PRI PRINTING OF LINOGRAPH 2 WORLD 

7 AND Press ff press Wf ADVER- COMPANY ae 
PUBLISHER co. co. [I 7/SING vane 


154 — 155 — 156 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 
pace K in corridor 


I. L. Stone Sam R. Young 
Henry F. Bechman H. E. Vehslage 
I. K. Stone H. G. Samson 
Charles S. Brown B. M. Phelps 
I. C. Squier H. K. Allwardt 
Wesley Dammes Charles F. White 
M. M. Farley 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER, Room 116 
Mr. Brown Mr. Kane 
Mr. Pew Mr. Roche 
Mr. Robb Mr. Stansfield 
Mr. Schuyler Miss McMahon 
Mr. Bassett Miss Higgins 
Mr. Keeney Miss Ferro 
Mr. Dowling Miss Sheldrick 
Mr. Strate Miss Clougher 
Mr. Tanner Miss Smith 
Mr. Drummond Miss Lovett 
Mr. Lambert Mrs. Robbin 
Mr. Walker Miss Breck 


Miss McCarthy 


ELROD CASTER COMPANY, Space M in 
corridor 


FOURTH ESTATE, Room 106 


GOSS _ PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 
Room 117 and 118 
George A. Eddy R. T. Thomas 
M, L. Redfield H. D. Bell 
M. W. Brueshaber H. S. Mount 


J. W. Spencer Harry Sheldon 
E. rnold 


FREDERIC J. HASKIN, Room 107 


R. HOE & CO., Room 112 
A. J. Gallien Howard Reynolds 
Oscar Roesen Charles Peterson 


H, V. Ball P. H. Gallien 
O. L. Crain Gilbert H. Higgins 
E. L. Johnson Edgar Rodd 


HOTALINGS NEWS AGENCY, East Foyer. 
Convention floor 


HIGHWAY LIGHTHOUSE COMPANY, 
corridor, convention floor 
Val A. Schmitz 
J. M. HUBER, Room 144 
A. Fred Allen 


H. Gere 
C. W. Luttinger 


IMPERIAL TYPE METAL COMPANY, 
Space T in corridor 
Harry A. Bray H. W. McGrath 


INTERNATIONAL FEATURE SERVICE, 
Rooms 114, 115 (See King Feature Syn- 


dicate) 
Bete NEWS SERVICE, Rooms 
102, 104 
George Shor W. B. Goode 


Barry Faris 


THIRTY - FOURTH 


122 
CTR 


8) 


STREET 


INTERNATIONAL SYNDICATE, Room 14 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION, Room 153-A 
H. R. Swartz F. H. Dunham 
G. C. Willings Albert Sterling 
Charles Chidsey W. R. Coleman 


T. A. MacElwee O. J. Houck 

J. H. Palmer F. H. Hayles 

F. A. Hill Richard Hennelley 
W. S. Scudder J. W. Schuh 

T. S. Homans W. C. Lund 

C. W. Gaskell W. H. Borden, Jr. 

W, K. Young 
KING hee SYNDICATE, Rooms 
114, 1 

F. J. Nicht F. E. McIntyre 
I. F. Alofsin John Brogan 


S. S. Paquin W. W. Williams 


LANSTON MONOTYPE COMPANY, Space 


Q in corridor 
Harvey D. Best H. H. Rossiter 
Frederick W. Goudy Richard Beresford 
T. Frank Morgan Louis Seipp 
David H. Mallaliew William Kirby 
H. H. Morley S. E. Haigh 
G. Walter Leib H. F. McMahon 

’ F. L. Rutledge 


LEDGER SYNDICATE, Room 100 
John Elfreth Watkins Homer George 
Edgar E. Parker 


ae | COMPANY, Room 122 


. O. Pederson W. W. Pinkerton 
W. H. Miller Edgar Prout 
W. J. Thomas L. J. Charland 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY, Space 
in corridor 
W. A. Reade M, O. Menaige 
H. H. Muir R. McGlaughlin 


W. F. Mulcahy E. Benny 
D. E. Roseman V. V. Evans 
McNAUGHT SYNDICATE, Second floor 
V. V. MeNitt Chas. V. McAdam 
MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY, 
Rooms 151, 152 


Fred C. Grumman Jack Sterrett 
Walter H. Savory Alfred Archer 
Walter C. Bleloch Mark H. Boynton 


Fred W. Bott F. C. Schaick 
Thomas Butler Harry E. Reid 
METROPOLITAN NEWSPAPER SERVICE, 


Room 146 
Maximilian Elser, Jr. E. J. Clods, Jr. 
Earl J. Hadley Carter Lucas 
A. L. Brandt Mrs. Helen Searl 
Mrs, A. B. Ashley 


NEW YORK WORLD NEWS SERVICE, 


Room 124 (See New York World Syndi- 
cate) 


158. 


rr i 


NEW YORK WORLD ‘SYNDICATE, Room 
124 


F. B. Knapp W. H. Williams 
R. E. Moyer H. C. Thiele 

NEA SERVICE, INC., Space 1 in corridor 
N. Ferguson 


NEWSPAPER FEATURE SERVICE, Rooms 
114, 115 (See King Feature Syndicate) 


NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE SYNDI- 
CATE, Room .142 ft . 
W. H. Johnson C. O. Davidson 
Harry Staton Miss O. Rohde 
Philip L. Dietz 


POLLARD-ALLING MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Room 110 
Wm. M. Stretch F. DeMinico __ 
Frederick H. Alling Miss L. Demuth 
Chas. R. Ketchum 


BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, Space in corri- 
dor, opposite Room 107 ’ a 


i 


SPEEDAUMATIC COMPANY, Space R if 


corridor ae 
William Ayer McKinney H. .M,., PierBegey 
Miss S. M. Johnson 


STANDARD MAGNETIC PLAYER BOARD 
ASSOCIATION, Exhibit opposite | Wal- 
dorf elevators, at left 


ASHTON G. STEVENSON, INC., Space in 
Myrtle Room, corridor # 


THOMPSON FEATURE SERVICE, ‘Room 
109 


R. S. Thompson A. A. Creciado oo 
A. L. Fowle : 


UNITED FEATURE SYNDICATE, Room | 
235, Second floor : 7 
N. A. Huse H. A. Beierlein - | 


UNIVERSAL SERVICE, Rooms 102, 104 (See. 
King Feature Syndicate) se 


CHRISTY WALSH SYNDICATE, Space J | 
hehe, 


in corridor j 
Christy Walsh Joseph Bihler ine 
SAMUEL P. WESTON, Convention floor ‘dl 
WOOD NEWSPAPER MACHINERY COM. ! 

PANY, Space N in corridor ow 


Benjamin Wood ay Sinzer ‘ | 


Nathan Maynard Washington Wood 

N. O. MacKinnon . 

WORLD COLOR PRINTING COMPANY, 

Room 144 a 

W. H. Heine E. Yormart | 

R. Messing R. S. Grable | 
CLIEFORD YEWDALL, Room 225, second 
oor Loe 


Thos. L. Fortune +e 


a 


DAILY Serial Beginning in The 
Chicago Tribune May 12th 


The SEA WALL 


by Eleanor Mercein Kelly 


‘ story that often touches the earth of 
agedy and sometimes soars to the skies of 
‘mance. A lovable heroine, who doesn’t 
uderstand the queer life her father leads— 
poor and all but friendless pair, stranded 
jtween the “gentry” on one side of The 
hy and the oystermenon the other. This 
,a story of the sea and the salt marshes 
ud the oystermen and the gentler folk, a 
ory of mystery and love with an excep- 
onally wide appeal. Starting Monday, 
lay 12, in the Chicago Tribune. 


FICTION 


LEADERSHIP 


Blue Ribbon Authors include: 


- Booth Tarkington 
Gilbert K. Chesterton 
Arnold Bennett 
Achmed Abdullah 
George Barr McCutcheon 
Octavus Roy Cohen 
Samuel Merwin 
Richard Washburn Child 
Albert Payson Terhune 
Richard Connell 
Will Payne 
A.M. & C. N. Williamson 
Princess Bibesco 
Konrad Bercovici 


And many others as deservedly 
popular. 
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TWO NEW, 


? 


RIBBON 
FICTION 


And a WEEKLY Serial which begins 
in The Chicago Tribune on Sunday, 
May 25th: 


ELAINE at 
the GATES 


by W. B. Maxwell 


ELAINE AT THE GATES is W. B. 
Maxwell’s latest novel. The story opens 
with little Elaine Fletcher standing 
outside the high gates of the great 
house that was destined to be her 
home. With her hands on the cross 
bars, she gazes wistfully through. 
This scene typifies Elaine’s life, stand- 
ing always just beyond happiness but 
looking at it eagerly through invisible 
bars—near to it, yet ever cut off. 

Mr. Maxwell’s books have at- 
tained great popularity in 
this country as well as in 
England. “Elaine At The 
Gates” will rival the best of 
them. /t starts in The Chicago 
Tribune, Sunday, May 25th. 


Ja SERIALS! 


The mark of first run, first rate 
fiction, by the best contemporaneous 
authors, bought in competition with 
the best magazines. Blue Ribbon 
Fiction has been a major factor in 
the development of The Chicago 
Tribune Newspaper’s circulation to 
a poimt of unquestioned supremacy 
in the morning daily field. Effec- 
tive promotion material furnished 


with all Blue Ribbon serials and 


short stories. ~ 


The Chicago Tribune 


Newspapers Syndicate 


| 


Tribune Square, Chicago 


25 Park Place, New York 
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MILNE HERE TO COMPLETE A. A. C. W. PROGRAM 


British Convention Secretary Tells of Gala Events 


N this country on a whirlwind trip,. 
Andrew Milne, of Lordon, A. A. C. 


W. convention secretary, took New 
York’s Ad-Row 
by storm this 


week, picturing 
pleasures being 
planned in Eng- 
land for  enter- 
tainment of 
American dele- 
gates to the inter- 
national advertis- 
ing convention in 
London, July 
13-18. 

Coincident with 
Milne’s arrival, 
reports reaching 
Epitor & PuB- 
LISHER from vari- + 7. 
ous parts of the United States indicated 
that enthusiasm in this country in re- 
gard to the London meet was increasing. 

Arriving April 11, Milne expects to re- 
turn to London April 23, with all pro- 
gram, transportation and accommodation 
details of the mammoth advertising meet 
ironed out. 

On April 14, he met with the On-to- 
Britain committee of the Advertising 
Club of New York, and on April 18 he 
was guest of honor at a dinner given by 
the Club where he told of British con- 
vention arrangements. 

During the week, he also held con- 
ferences with Lou Holland, A. A? iC. W. 
president, Harry Tipper, chairman, and 
Earle Pearson, secretary of the Inter- 
national Program Committee. Pearson 
reported the British and American de- 
partmental programs have been satis- 
factorily co-ordinated and will be ready 
for publication, in part at least, by next 
week, 

“Visiting American delegates will be 
treated to a gala round of festivities, 
from the moment they arrive at 
Southampton until they leave Great 
Britain, following the convention,” Milne 
told Eprtor & PBLISHER. 

“American delegates, on July 18, will 
be guests at a gorgeous garden party to 
be held at Hampton Court Palace. Hon. 
J. J. Astor has invited the advertising 
men and women to be his guests at Hever 
Castle for a reception. ‘H. Gordon Self- 
ridge will entertain American visitors at 
Lansdown ‘House. Lord Riddle and Lord 

3urnham are also planning galas for 
entertainment of the delegates. 

“This is only to name a few,” Milne 
explained. 
overwhelming. 

Milne brought the news that Lord 
Ashfield, chairman and managing direc- 
tor of the London underground railways, 
has announced that delegates to the inter- 
national conclave will be carried free of 
charge on London’s subway system. 

British convention officials, Milne re- 
ported, have set the American registra- 
tion fee at $5. This sum will include a 
seasonal ticket to the British Empire Ex- 
position to be held at Wembley. 

“We are now planning to care for 
nearly 6,000 convention delegates,” Milne 
continued. “Of this number 3,000 will 
be ‘British; 2,000 Americans; 500 from 
the Continent; and 200 from the British 
Colonies. 

“Advertising interests on the Continent 
are wholeheartedly taking up the matter 
and the big cities—Paris, Rotterdam, 
Brussels, Stockholm, Christiania, Turin, 
Milan, and Barcelona—have organized 
On-to-London committees and will all 
send delegates, so that visiting Americans 
will be given opportunity to meet men 
from all parts of the world.” 

Special attention is being given to the 
entertainment. of women delegates and 
the wives of delegates, Milne said. 

“With the women in view,” he said. 
“we have planned a big dance as part of 
the National Welcome Function, which 
is to be held at the Royal Albert Hall, 


MILNE 


ANDREW 


” 


“Offers of hospitality are . 


6,000 Delegates From All Nations. 


London on July 12, the night of arrival. 
At this meeting all the cities of Great 
Britain will be represented by the lead- 
ing civic authority. 

“On ‘Sunday ;morning a special service 
will ‘be held at Westminster Abbey, with 
the Rt. ‘Rev. Lord Bishop of’ Durham as 
preacher. An inspirational meeting’ will 
be held in the afternoon at Central Hall, 
at which distinguished Englishmen will 
speak. (Great Britain has specially re- 
quested Fred ‘B. Smith of the Federal 
Council of Churches to address this meet- 
ing. 

“At 4 o’clock Sunday afternoon, Amer- 
ican women will be given opportunity to 
meet their English sisters at a women’s 
lunch at the ‘Savoy Hotel. Advertising 
Women from all parts of England will 
be present.” 

“Arrangements for the entertainment 
of visiting women in England are in the 
hands of Miss Marion Jean Lyon, pres- 
ident of the Womens’ Advertising Club 
of London.” 

Milne furnished a more complete list 
of British speakers at the convention 
than that published in a previous issue of 
Enitror & PUBLISHER. 


The list of British speakers as it now 
stands follows: Col. Rt. Hon. Sir Louis 
A. Newton, Kt., Lord Mayor of London; 
Ramsay MacDonald, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain; Viscount Burnham, pres- 
ident of the British Empire Press Union, 
proprietor of the London Daily Tele- 
graph, and also one of the convention 
presidents; Viscount Leverhume, chair- 
man of Lever Brothers, and convention 
president: Rt. Hon. Sir Eric Geddes, 
P.C.G.C.B. G.B.E., president of the Fed- 
eration of British Industries ; Sir Herbert 
Morgan, K.B.E., chairman of the na- 
tional reception committee; Hon. Frank 
Kellogg, American Ambassador to Great 
Britain; Harold Vernon, president of the 
London Thirty Club; Sir Charles Hig- 
ham; and John Cheshire, managing direc- 
tor of Lever Brothers. 


From St. Louis this week word came 
that the delegation from that city will 
leave St. Louis on a special train of 10 
Pullmans on midnight July 2. More 
than 125 St. Louisans have signed up for 
the trip. 

The St. Louis party will be headed by 
Mayor and Mrs. Kiel, Carl F. G. Meyer, 


SONGS OF THE CRAFT 


(Copyright, 1924, by Epriror & PUBLISHER) 
By. Henry Edward Warner 


THE EDITOR 


The editor sat in his easy chair 


Smoking a fat cigar; 


His chest stuck out, and he wore an air - 
Richer than King or Czar. 
He touched a bell, and he ordered wine 


With the style of a lazy Turk, 
And he lolled ’way back and murmured: “It’s fine, 
Living so free from work! 


“For I don’t have to hustle at all,” he said; 
“I. don’t have to toil a bit! 

The censor, he cuts my news for me 
And the copy desk edits it! 

And Veritas, Reader, E Pluribus, 
Brutus and old Fair Play, 


Admirer, Citizen, Ultimus— 
They work for me every day! 


“Oh, the editor’s life is the life for me, 
Playing the whole day long 

Careless and happy and wild and free, 
With wine and women and song! 

I just touch the bell when I need a drink, 
And I fall asleep in my chair, 

With never occasion to work or think 
Or pull at my failing hair! 


“Yes, the editor’s life is the life for me, 
With never a cause to weep! 

The editor’s life is a snap,” said: he, 
And fell, as a babe, to sleep! 

And the angels that watch over lucky men 
Stood guard as he slept, until 

His dream wore off, and he woke again 
And called for another pill! 


And ever and ever the editor 
Shall sit where the soft snaps are, 
With his highball glass and his humidor 
And the smell of a fine cigar; 
And ever and éver shall dream sweet dreams, 
As he nods in his easy chair, 
Fishing for ‘fish in the placid streams 
Of the Land of Nevyer-a-Care! 


in Store for U. S. Visitors—Registration Fee Set at $5—Preparing for 


president of the Advertising Club of St. 
Louis, and Mrs. Meyer, and Walter B. 


Weisenburger, chairman of the club’s 
On-to-London committee and Mrs. 
Weisenburger. 


The party will be joined at Detroit 
by 75 members of the Detroit Advertising 
Club and at Montreal by 50 members of 
the Montreal Publicity Association. The 
combined delegations will sail on the 
Montcalm of the Canadian Pacific Line, 


The program for the newspaper de- 
partmental at the convention has been 
practically completed, according to an 
announcement by George M. Burbach, 
chairman of the Program Committee. 
The speakers and subjects will be: 

Louis Wiley, New York Times, “De- 
velopment of the American Newspaper”; 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., of Vanderbilt 
Newspapers, Inc. ‘Los Angeles, Cal., 
“Tabloid Newspapers” ; ‘William H. Ran- 


kin, William Rankin Company, New 
York ‘Newspapers, the National and 
International Medium’; L. W. Clay- 


bourn, president, Claybourn Process Cor- 
poration, Milwaukee, “Color Printing”; 
E. LeRoy Pelletier, manager advertising 
and sales promotion, Rickenbacker 
Motor Company, Detroit, “The Success- 
ful Use of Newspapers in Developing the 
Automobile Industry”; Douglas V. Mar- 
tin, Jr., St. Louis Globe-Democrat, “How 
a Newspaper Can Promote Its Own 
Business Through Advertising”; W. O, 
Rutherford, Akron, O., president Good- 
rich Rubber Company and _ president 
Rubber Association of America, “News- 
paper Advertising and the ‘Rubber Indus- 
try”; John C. Kirkwood, St. James Ad- 
vertising & Publishing Company, London, 
“British and American Newspapers Com- 
pared.” 

“There may be one or two additional 
names on the program,’ said Mr. Bur- 
bach, “but as it stands we feel that we 
have been fortunate in arranging an ex- 
cellent menu for those who attend the 
three departmental sessions, on Tuesday, 
July 15 (afternoon) and Wednesday, 
July 16 (morning and afternoon)”. 


League of Advertising Women of New 
York has been invited to be hostess for 
the Federation of Women’s Advertising 
‘Clubs, on board ship enroute to the con- 
vention, to take charge of an evening 
entertainment. AIl of the other delegates 
from women’s clubs will be invited to 
contribute to the program. The part of 
the League will be a Costume Ball to 
take place after the entertainment. All 
delegates on the two ships are invited to 
wear costumes. Miss Helen Waldo is 
chairman for the S. S. Republic and 
Miss Helen M. ‘Hill, chairman for the 
Suse lancastria: 


Kansas Form Ad Association 


Kansas Daily Newspapers’ Advertising 
Association was organized at a recent 
meeting held in Hutchinson, Kan. The 


association will purchase space in leading 


metropolitan newspapers to advertise 
Kansas. Marcus Morrow, publisher of 
the Topeka Capital was made president 
and Charles L. Nicholson, of the Hutch- 
inson News, secretary-treasurer. Among 
newspapers and men backing the associa- 
tion are William Allen White, Emporia 
Gazette; Henry J. Allen, Wichita Bea- 
con; Arthur Capper, Topeka Capital; 
William Y. Morgan, Hutchinson News; 
Victor Murdock, Wichita Eagle; George 
Marble, Ft. Scott Tribune; W. A. Beas- 
ley, Pittsburgh Sun; and C. F. L. Scott, 
Iola Register. 


Ad Men Invited to Oshkosh 


Northwestern Wisconsin Advertising 
Association has adopted the slogan “Come 


~ to Oshkosh if you can’t go to London,” 


boosting its convention to be held at Osh- 
kosh, May 7. 
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B RIGGS SERVICE 
SATISFIES 


VE gee outstanding fact explains the phenomenal growth of our 


business during the past few years. Briggs’ Service Satisfies! 


Dependability, Reliability, plus energetic co-operation with our 
newspaper clients who avail themselves of our unique plan and add 
to their local display advertising from 100,000 to 200,000 lines. 
Obtained by us from channels heretofore considered impossible of 
producing advertising. 


we are here and wewant 
meet youbewonito greet you 


all of our many friends, publishers, editors, business and advertising 
managers of the many papers with whom we do business; and 


others whom we have not had the pleasure of knowing personally. 


Let us make pleasure profitable by showing YOU how you can add 
this additional lineage to your own paper. We want the pleasure of 
explaining the Briggs’ Service that Satisfies! 


THOMAS W.BRIGGS CO, 


Home office —-Memphis, Tenn. 


CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 
| HOTEL WALDORF-ASTORIA NEW YORK 


j 
| 
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The Treasure- 
Newspaper mel 


JOURNALE 


|APTAINS Kidd, Morgan and Blueskin, noted in their day for aggressiveness and 
business ability, utterly lacked the fundamental power of foresight. Little did they think 
' that the silvery, palm-bordered beaches on Florida’s coast, used then as a hiding ground 
=== for stolen treasure, would-some day yield fortunes such as no ill-fated galleon ever 
shipped as cargo. 


Newspaper men of America now take their place on the shores of the Spanish Main. Not 
to exercise that piratical virtue of knowing what you want and getting it; but by knowing what the 
people want and giving that to them. Newspaper men are building Journalista — the Florida 
East Coast city destined to take its place with magic Miami and playful Palm Beach. 


Journalista, naturally a beautiful tract of land, embraces in its borders an unusual combination 
of tropical beauty. Low rolling dunes sweep gently down to the deep green ocean—and great 
foam capped billows swing in and break upon its broad white beach. Back from the water's 
edge—is a tropical luxuriance of palms and pines—rearing majestically above a high and friendly 
soil. 

Journalista in its natural state has a glamour of romance which will make the growing city 
unusual and impelling. 


Strategically located directly east of Cocoa, midway between Jacksonville and Miami, where 
the colorful Florida East Coast 

P sweeps toward tropic seas. Formu- 

Ll lated and financed by newspaper 


© — vaensonvin, men, a company holding 500 acres 
"5 Fe see with a mile and a half of the most 


\ 

ee a Z beautiful ocean frontage on the 
\ ' Florida coast is now beginning its 
q : om.anog \. development program. _ Already 
\ | cae cee nateas 2 i, mm $50,000 of building sites have been 
\ JOURNALISTA sold to Florida citizens. Even now, 
\ Psi. PerensBunc- Journalista is rising as a lasting 
: \ monument to journalism which 
: ret must be heralded throughout the 
‘ ee arty nation. | 
N p °11. 
sere AAA RRR 2 "i | The power of the press will 


make Journalista, just as it made 
a magic city of Miami, an insignifi- 
cant trading post but 25 years ago! 


JOUR? ALISTA, FLA.— Its Location 
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for 


vill be divided among 


TA—FLORIDA _~ 


Orlando, Fla,, 


Dear Mr,Brossierie 


glad to have had the opportunity to er li 
near Coco ich has been named "Journalista” 


f the fac 


You, as a member of this newspaper men’s enterprise, may 
profit in this building of a city. The Newspaper Men’s 
Development Corporation is offering shares in the company 
on a basis more than usually attractive. 


enthualastic, 


You heve permis 
reference to Joumalista, 
and have pronounced it in 


have insp 
an ideal location, h 


Thus will Journalista be developed and sold—by the power rime on fat i 
of the press—and the treasure will be divided among newspaper ees ae rs 
men—builders of Journalista. wild eer ae ae 


If you and your paper would join the crew and sit around Soe 
the iron chest at the division of the treasure, send in this coupon. 
It doesn’t sign you up but will bring the log, reports and records 
for your consideration. 


NEWSPAPER MEN’S 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


H. H. DICKSON,.Preswent, (Chairman Board of Directors, 
Bank of Orange & Trust Co., Orlando.) 

R. BAZILE BROSSIER, Vice Present, (General Manager, 
Orlando Reporter Star.) 

P. B. (MARTIN, 2np Vice PRESIDENT 
Orlando, Florida. 

C. D. STOWE, Secretary & Treasurer, (Asst. Secretary, 
Orlando Chamber of Commerce.) 


Partial List of Stockholders and Directors 


MUN ESEOSSIETS ices oc o's cb cictiecoas Orlando Reporter Star 

See SCHUMANN. , 6.5... eco wee ve Orlando Reporter Star 

ME SCOVALL. cos ociclein dd vlc sales wisinj oes 8% Tampa Tribune 

ER ee tae cine ook ak a Tampa Times 

Memeribets Ge JOHNSON. «Ac cociee essai sivas ve e's Sec’y S.-N. P. A. 

aters, Marie Holderman......s.ss0cceescees Cocoa Tribune 

Beene Ce Codrington. oie.s. deccetete lease DeLand News Nace cak Develnibenk: Corb. 

Claude Johnson See a ee ee St. Cloud Tribune 62 North Orange Avenue 

BETES AUG, ... didrn ovis s cneinre @ 00's United Press Associations Cee 

Chas. A PRPS YEEEVO LA Giiy, tara oo) wciets, die coatelornas.e Murray Syndicate Kindly a full information on JOURNALISTA, 
MME ORE oo Fil oa ho iia5 ve Sewiees Mergenthaler Linotype Co. So the TREASURE was divided “The City Built by Newspaper Men.” 

eT TW VV MATLON » oo cies Fe pase e cis tse Chicago Tribune gic petting Tee ee ec etn eh reeks 
Che Thomas Advertising Service. . Jacksonville and Tampa PUD Coe DA aria a ty id ie a mt a 
ie Newton........ Quality Newspaper Features, N. Y. C. 
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COLVER SPEAKS OF NEWSPAPER OF TOMORROW 


Populations Growing Faster Than Forests Means Diminishing Newsprint and Smaller Sizes, Condensed 
Writing, Smaller Types, Better Newspaper Men at Better Wages—But Spirit of Press Will Not Change 


RITICS of the press may howl in 
chorus. 

Old wiseacres may raise hands in hor- 
hor and pine for the “good old days” of 
American journalism. 

But one veteran maker of newspapers 
will rest undisturbed; one student of 
American journalism will refuse to find 
cause for discontent. 

William Byron Colver, old-timer and 
modern rolled into one, sat in his Wash- 
ington, D. C., office this week and talked 
with Eprror & PuBLISHER on the ‘“News- 
papers of Yesterday and the Newspapers 
of Tomorrow.” 

“Newspapers have always and will al- 
ways be of the same recipe, the majority 


A 


good, with physical appearance the only 
fundamental change between those of 
former and those of coming years,” said 
the general editorial manager of the 


Scripps-Howard Newspapers and editor- 
in-chief of the Washington News. 

General adoption of smaller sized news- 
papers will constitute the only important 
difference, Colver believes, between the 
newspapers of dead and dying days and 
the dream press of tomorrow. In spirit 
the newspapers of tomorrow will be un- 
changed. 

Colver in conversation gives evidence 
of his former legal training. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1892 and practiced in 
Cleveland and Sandusky before entering 
newspaper work. Before answering he 
considers all questions carefully. He 


keeps well-ordered files containing his 
previous written opinions and often refers 
to them. ‘ 

“You would be surprised,” he remarked, 
“were you to go to the Congressional 
Library and study newspapers of many 
years ago. You would find that, after 


all, the recipe is about the same through 
the years. 

“Newspapers always did instruct, 
amuse, and preach; and they always will, 
in one form or another. 

“The tendency of American journalism 
is to live and to die, to love, to hate, to 
serve and betray, to seek glory, wealth 
and fame, to be heroic and to be cow- 
ardly; to be good and to be bad and to 
prepare the way for another generation 
not much better, not much worse, but just 
like human beings—just folks.” 

But in one outstanding respect, news- 
papers are not “just folks,” Colver has- 
tened to add. Change in physical appear- 
ance is inevitable, he believes. 

“With populations growing faster than 
forests, the only way to meet the dimin- 
ishing newsprint supply will be by even- 
tual nation-wide adoption of the tabloid,” 
he declared. 

“First of all this physical change will 
mean smaller advertisements and higher 
rates; more specialized newspaper men 
and better salaries. 


“While we are now working as masons 
with granite, when we newspaper men 
have tabloids to write, we will be as 
sculptors carving marble,” he explained. 
“Such papers will demand more skillful, 
specialized workmen. The cycle will be 
swinging back to the days of Dana, Ben- 
nett and Greely, who were the best in- 
formed and foremost thinkers of their 
communities. These men spent long 
hours of every day on the fine detail of 
their publications. 


“The life we are living is becoming so 
complex that one man cannot comprehend 
it as did the editors of 50 years ago. The 
small newspapers of tomorrow, therefore, 
will have a staff of specialists, each one 
understanding as completely as possible, 
a part of the big picture. 

“Real condensation, which has never 
been an art in American newspaper publi- 
cations, will be forced by necessity. 

“Anybody can tell a story if you give 
him enough white space. It took divine 


By PHILIP 


SCHUYLER 


William B, Colver, general editorial manager Scripps-Howard newspapers, former chairman 
Federal Trade Commission, lawyer and writer, 


inspiration to write an eternal code of 
human conduct in Ten Commandments. 
In the small newspapers colorful facts 
will displace hazy descriptive. Nouns and 
verbs will displace adjectives and adverbs. 
The reader will know what he has read. 

“Smaller newspapers of the future will 
mean a reduction all around on the size of 
advertisements, Colver pointed out. Hav- 
ing reduced their size, the quality of ad- 
vertisements will have to be correspond- 
ingly raised, in order to maintain their 
pulling power. Each word will cost the 
advertiser so much that it will be chosen 
with care. Each phrase will be polished. 
Each statement clear. 

“The blaring 72 point line, followed by 
exclamation points, will give place to ef- 
fective, well chosen slogan-like 24 point 
lines,” he believes. 

“The whitewash brush and_ billboard 
method of newspaper advertising will give 
way to the careful, scientific advertise- 
ment writing, which is being steadily 
developed today. 

“If coupled with the reduction in pro- 
portionate size of the advertisements, there 
came a substantial increase in rates, the 
newsprint famine would be averted and 
the newspaper publisher of tomorrow 
would be supplied with the increase in 
revenue which he will need to make his 
fine and nicely balanced product.” 

Returning to the editorial side of the 
question, Colver’s attention was called to 
what newspaper critics are saying in re- 
gard to syndication. Much is being said 
nowadays about the “standardization of 
newspapers” and the “good-old-days” and 
“personal” journalism. ; 

This criticism brought the smile to Col- 
ver’s lips. He didn’t attempt to defend 
syndication. In his opinion, it needs no 
defense. 

“Look back over the files,” was his com- 
ment. 
50 years ago were made up very largely 
of clippings from other newspapers. 

“Obviously this’ is not different in es- 
sence from present day syndication. That 
is, the same material was printed in many 


“You will find the newspapers of * 


papers. All the syndicate is, is a glorified, 
specialized exchange editor.” 

Colver was asked if newspapers of to- 
morrow will regain the enterprise said to 
have been possessed by Dana and ‘the 
newspapers of his day. 

“It is not a question of regaining. Good 
newspapers always have and always will 
be enterprising,’ he replied. 

“Dana’s form of enterprise was a little 
more spectacular than the common run. 
Bennett sent Stanley to Africa, but that 
did no more for the general public good 
than the purchase of a particularly good 
comic strip or feature story. What I 
mean is that those things were essentially 
the entertainment element in the news- 
paper as distinguished from the instruc- 
tive. 

“With the invasion of the ‘Penny Press’ 
before the Civil War, newspaper enter- 
prise flourished. There came the Gree- 
leys, the Danas, Bennetts and the rest. 
Journalism had always been personal, but 
always free and independent.’ With the 
‘Penny Press’ it became intensely per- 
sonal and tremendously independent. 

“In the old days great newspapers were 

built around the genius of a great—or at 
least a bold, ingenius and forceful—man, 
who, as editor and owner, dominated the 
whole show. 
_ “Only occasionally did a newspaper out- 
live its creator and seldom was it possible, 
by sale, to transfer much of a newspaper 
property from one editor-publisher to an- 
other. 

“It remained for Greeley in 1846 to 
apply the principles of the corporation to 
newspaper ownership. He took his asso- 
ciates into ‘association’ as owners of 
shares or undivided parts of the property. 
Corporations created by law were not 
then known. 

“This seems to me to be about the only 
really new thing in journalistic anatomy, 
during its long history—the substitution 
of the group or corporation for the indi- 
vidual owner-editor. 

“Developed into the corporation, this 
ownership later substituted the impersonal 


shareholder and the salaried editor and 
business manager for the owner-editor. 
Newspapers came to be built around a 
property. instead of around a man. That 
tendency still exists. 

“But to get back to the invasion of the 
‘Penny Press,’ and newspaper enterprise. 
Pony expresses, carrier pigeons, swift 
yachts used by the popular papers made 
the heads of the ancients swim. Then 
came the railroad and the telegraph and 
Washington news was rushed to New 
York by telegraph to Baltimore, thence 
via Wilmington and Philadelphia and Jer- 
sey City by special locomotive, pony ex- | 
press and racing boats. Now we are talk- 
ing of record-length cable or radio mes- 
sages. What is the difference? 

“In the early days of the California 
gold rush the New York Times, Sun, 
Tribune and Herald printed California 
editions of 50,000 and 60,000 copies and 
sent them to the Pacific Coast via the 
Isthmus of Panama. 

“The newspapers of tomorrow ‘ will 
show the same enterprise in new form. 
Wireless will be used more extensively 
than ever before. Airplanes will rush 
special editions by the millions of copies, 
instead of by the boats of yesteryear car- 
rying thousands.” 

Here Colver paused. 

“You have asked me in effect’ what are 
the tendencies of American journalism,” 
he continued. 

“Last year about this time I made a 
speech on that subject at the 14th annual 
journalism week at the School of Journal- 
ism, University of Missouri, Columbia, 


Mo. My ideas haven’t changed since 
then. Let me get you a copy of the 
speech,” 


He went to his files and found a copy, 
which the writer read with interest. 

Towards the close Colver had asked 
the rhetorical question: “Tendencies in 
American Journalism?” and had answered 
the question with another. 

“Tsn’t the tendency of all living, grow- 
ing things to be born, to decay and to die 
—always leaving a new generation to take 
up the procession from cradle to grave?” 

Thus, Colver argued, newspapers con- 
tinue along about the same—‘just like 
human beings—just folks.” 

“And just as we love folks in the mass 
and like or hate them as individuals,” he 
concluded, “we like or dislike individual 
newspapers, but love them in the mass and 
devote our lives to their service. 

“Tf the purpose of the newspaper we 
serve is the public service, then we be- 
come the servants of the servant of our 
fellowman. We prosper and our papers 
live. I can think of no higher calling or 
more honorable career.” 


CARROLL SHERIDAN 


Promotion Manager King Feature Syn- 
dicate, Dies Suddenly 


‘Carroll McCoy Sheridan, 35, promotion 
manager of King Feature Syndicate, died 
suddenly April 16, in the New York Post 
Graduate Hospital of acute diabetes. 

Mr. Sheridan was busy at his desk 
through last Saturday, working on plans 
for meeting of the A. N. P. A. next 
week. He went to the hospital on Tues- 
day and even then kept in communication 
with his office by ’phone until that night. 
He was taken much worse early Wednes- 
day and died at.4 o’clock in the afternoon. 

“Mac” Sheridan has been promotion 
manager for King Features Syndicate a 
little more than a year. Prior to that he 
was with Hearst’s International Maga- 
zine in a similar capacity. He had been 
an advertising man in national and metro- 
politan fields for several years, and had 
a large acquaintance with publishers, 
editors, authors and artists throughout 
the United States. 
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| Something Entirely New! 


Eliminates Web Breaks at the Roll 
Increases Net Press Production 
Reduces Paper Waste and Losses 
Correct Tension Under All Conditions 


The JONES AUTOMATIC TENSION 


U. S. Patent No. 1,395,830—November 1, 1921. 
has now been in successful daily operation for three years and has been thoroughly tested out and perfected. 


It meets every pressroom condition and has been worked out in a thoroughly practical manner by a practical 
man. 


See It In Operation 
on 3 SCOTT “Multi-Unit” and “Straight-Unit” 


Double-Sextuple Presses, at ,the 


Newark Evening News, Newark, N. J. 


Newark is only twenty minutes from Broadway. Our representatives will be pleased to make appointments 
to show this device in operation. 


NEW YORK WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY CHICAGO | 


1457 Broadway Main Office and Factory: 1441 Monadnock Block 


SCOTT “Straight-Unit? DOUBLE-SEXTUPLE PRESS equipped with Jones Automatic Tension 


Se 
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NEWSPAPER MAKER AT WORK : 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


Always a reporter—FRANK P, MacLENNAN, 


BRILLIANT journalists have declared 

the reporter is the ‘backbone of a 
newspaper. If this is true, Frank P. 
MacLennan’s Topeka (Kan.) State 
Journal needs no chiropractor or other 
spine adjuster. 

“My title as publisher is earned be- 
cause for the last 35 years I have owned 
the State Journal,’ MacLennan has re- 
marked. 

“But it isn’t the title I prefer—it isn’t 
the work I like best. I much prefer the 
title of reporter. I hope I always shall 
be known as a reporter. No other fea- 
ture of newspaper work requires so much 
honor, integrity, faithfulness and uuder- 
standing of mankind.” 

Naturally, then, after such a firm stand 
by a forceful personality, who dares pre- 
scribe doctor for the State Journal? 
Who, indeed? When it is a healthy news- 
paper because of MacLennan and the 
ability he has shown in gathering about 
him talented men. 

MacLennan, however, 
the title doctor himself—doctor of an 
anemic newspaper, whose blood tests 
registered but 800 subscribers. This was 
back in 1885, when he first purchased 
the State Journal. Today tests register 
more than 21,000 circulation. Splendid 
cure to the credit of “Dr.’’ MacLennan. 

At 22, MacLennan began to call him- 
self a newspaper man. Then, graduated 
from the University of Kansas with a 
B. S. degree, he was considered educated 
enough to become mailer, bookkeeper, 


cannot escape 


clerk, reporter, and general all-round 
utility man for the Emporia (Kan.) 
News. 


Already he had a reporter’s nose for 
news. It led him downstairs to the 
News press room, where he worked on 
the old Taylor drum press. It led him to 
the fonts of the composing room, and 
stood him before stones and bade him 
make the paper up. 

Up-stairs, down-stairs, that interest in 
all phases of newspaper making directed 
the destiny of MacLennan, taking him to 
the positions of associate editor, business 
manager, and finally to equal partnership 
with Jacob Stotler and Alexander Butts 
in the Emporia News. 

Then comes the story of the State 
Journal. MacLennan sold his interest in 
the News and decided to become a Wash- 
ington correspondent. He found, how- 
ever, that the Topeka newspaper was ad- 
vertised to be sold at public auction. His 
bid for the daily with its 800 subscribers 
was accepted. A year later, after sink- 
ing all his money into the plant, and all 
he could borrow, he tried to get rid of it. 

“T never imagined a newspaper could 


be in such terrible condition,” was his 
disgusted comment. 

Nobody would buy the paper. The re- 
porter went out into Topeka streets and 
brought back profit instead of! a pur- 
chaser. Business began to pick up. In 
5 years circulation leaped from 800 to 
8,000. Today it is called “The Evening 
Newspaper of Kansas” and lives up to 
its name. 


Publications Decrease in Canada 


According to the new edition of 
McKim’s Newpaper Directory, there are 
1,499 newspapers and regularly published 
periodicals in Canada, against 1,553 a 
year ago. Daily newspapers have de- 
creased from 121 to 114, semi-weeklies 
from 34 to 30 and weeklies from 1,022 to 
975. On the other hand:a small. increase 
has taken place in number of monthly and 
semi-monthly periodicals. 


Raddon Returns to Portland 


Sam. Raddon Jr., for the last three 
years on the editorial staff of the San 
Francisco Examiner, and prior ‘to that 
for 10 years dramatic and motion picture 
editor of the Portland (Ore.) Journal 
has returned to Portland as advertising 
and promotion manager for the Ersted 
Machinery Manufacturing Company. He 
is the son of S. L. Raddon, publisher of 
the Park City (Utah) Record. 


American Faces $100,000 Suit 


Attorney General Edward J. Brundage 
of Illinois has filed in Chicago the pre- 
cipe in a_ $100,000 libel suit against the 
Chicago Evening American and William 
Randolph Hearst, based on a headline 
over an account of testimony given before 
committee investigating former Attorney 
General Daugherty. 


Littlehale Absorbs Haase Agency 


Frederick Haase, who has been conduct- 
ing a Special Service Agency, in the 
Bush Terminal Building, New York, has 
transferred all of his accounts to Henry 
T. Hodgskin of the Littlehale Agency, 
New York. Haase was formerly di- 
rector of service and promotion for the 
St. Louis Dispatch. He. has~not. an- 
nounced his future plans. 


Damon & Sons Reorganized 


Damon Type Founders Company, Inc., 
44 Beekman street, New York, a new 
corporation with an increased capital of 
$1,000,000, has taken over the business 
of George Damon & Sons, manufacturers 
of type. D. Everett Damon is president. 


“EDITORIAL EARS” WIN 
OVER “NEWS NOSE” 


Merged Photographs of Editors and 
Publishers Leave Combined Pic- 


tures “‘Containing the Best 
Features of Each”’ 


Is the old theory exploded? 

Have newspaper men ears to hear the 
passing story of life rather than noses 
to smell it out? 


W. G. Harris, manager of the New 
York World photographic department, 
and composite-picture maker, thinks so. 

Harris is the mysterious gentleman re- 
sponsible for the 2 composite photo- 
graphs appearing in this issue. He stands 
ready to advance the latest theory of 
“ears for news,” as a result of his jug- 
gling with the likenesses of 12 editorial 
men to make the editorial composite. 

And. blending the photographs of 12 
American publishers into one, he believes 
he has found the type of that industrious 
gentleman. 

The editorial men, whose faces merge 
into the sublime physiognomy of the 
“Typical Editor,’ and whose composite 
photograph has a Wilsonian cast about 
the forehead and eyes, are: 

Arthur Brisbane, Edgard B. Piper, 
Robert P. Scripps, Erie C. Hopwood, 
Charles H. Dennis, O. P. J. Mooney, D. 
J. Sterling, Tom Finty, Jr., Casper S. 
Yost, M. E. Foster, Herbert Bayard 
Swope and David Lawrence. 

In merging the pictures of publishers, 
as Frank A. Munsey might say, the best 
features of each have been retained. 

The publishers are: Roy Howard, 
E. P. Adler, C. B. Blethen, C. H. Taylor, 


Jr., Paul Patterson, S. E. Thomason, E, 
Lansing Ray, John H. Perry, William 
Randolph Hearst, F. P. MacLennan, EI- 
bert H. Baker and W. S. Jones. 

A pioneer at composite photo-making, 
Harris might also be considered a student 
of characteristics. His eagle eye, he 
says, is trained to discover the type of a 
group. Great care is taken in composite 
picture making in order to insure “scien- 
tific” results. : 

The process is simple, merely the pho- 
tographing of photographs one on top 
of the other. But the secret of the trade 
is in preventing one character from 
dominating the others. 

“It seems from the composite picture 
of the editor, that news is not so much 
a matter of smelling out as hearing out,” 
was Harris’s first observation. 

“The typical editor, as shown by the 
picture, is a cheerful cynic, willing to 
treat you fairly, if you treat him right. 
He is the sort of man who knows a news 
story by intuition, but always wants veri- 
fication to make it authentic. 

“If he thought you were trying to 
double-cross him, he would see it as 
quickly as the game is tried. 

“The face of the editorial man is more 
thoughtful and temperamental than the 
publisher, who is the brisk executive, the 
business man. The publisher probably 
is the keener of the two, in financial mat- 
ters. 

“It surprised me,” Harris concluded, 
“that the publisher has no worried look 
in his eyes. He doesn’t seem to take life 
too seriously. He enjoys his business.” 

Harris has been making composite pic- 
tures for 12 years. His best, he says, 
was that of the American soldier, in the 
making of which he merged photographs 
of one man from each regiment which 
sailed overseas for France. 


House-to-House 
Solicitation 
backed by— 
Neighborhood Distribution 


This is the secret of the efficiency of display advettising 


in the Cincinnati 


Times-Star. 


Its home distribution 


reaches eight out of every ten homes in greater Cincin- 
nati, a coverage 25% greater than that of the second 
evening paper, and two and one-half times that of the 


leading morning paper. 


For sixteen consecutive years local and national adver- 
tisers have proved that the Times-Star is the most profit- 
able, placing annually more display advertising in the 
Times-Star than in any other Cincinnati paper. 


In 1923 the Times-Star carried 11,710,139 lines of display 
advertising, an increase of 1,257,732 lines over 1922 and 
an excess of 2,192,708 over the second paper in its field. 


The Times-Star directories of Cincinnati neighborhood 
stores give the advertiser and his jobbers complete route 
lists covering the retail stores in Cincinnati for dis- 


tribution to 


Groceries and Restaurants, 

Drug and Cigar Stores, 

Bakeries and Confectioneries, 

Department and Dry Goods Stores, 

Hardware, Jewelry, Electrical ‘ 
Supply and Auto Accessory dealers. 


Advertisers and advertising agencies may secure copies 
of these directories and detailed market information 


relative to their products by addressing the merchan- 
dising department at the Times-Star, 


CINCINNATI 


CHARLES P. TAFT; Publisher 


TIMES-STAR | 


C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Cpe 


Incidentally in the city election 
April 8, the voters revolted against the 
corrupt organization. To its surprise 
the newspaper above referred to found 
it had supported the winning ticket— 
“the gray gaunt frazzle” being this 
time monopolized by its political op- 
ponents. But win or lose, the smoke 
goes up the chimney just the same. 
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hat Paper Can You 
Mean, Mr. White? 


The following editorial by William Allen White in the 
Emporia Gazette was printed two weeks ago under the 
heading, “Its Annual Paddling.” 


N item in the Associated Press dispatches the other day told that the 

department of justice at Washington was warned by a local represen- 
tative in Kansas City that certain continuances of criminal cases asked by. 
defendants were unwise, because a newspaper there was taking notice of 
the continuances and making unfavorable comment. It was apparent that 
the unfavorable comment of the Kansas City newspaper was in the interest 
of good government. But it also offended : 


First—The defendants who were charged with swindling the public 
by fraudulent land sales. 


Second—The public officials who were possibly allowing the contin- 
uances to be made without proper indignation or effective protest. 


Third—The friends of the alleged swindlers, and the public officials 
in question. 


There are three rather large groups in a city. Can you guess which 
paper it was that put the public interest first? 


Well, let’s go a little further and see if you can’t guess. 
g Dh g 


. Now, what paper is it in Kansas City that is able every year to array 
in the ballot box against it the votes of all the crooks in town, and: their 
friends and dependents? What paper is it that never has the encourage- 
ment of any machine politician who might possibly profit by graft, and by 
little unnoticed favors to the crooks and grafters, if that paper was not 
vigilant in the public interest? 

Are you getting warm on that guess now? 


Well, then, what paper is it that year after year goes into the election 
standing bravely for the decent thing, and year after year comes out of the 
election licked to a gray, gaunt frazzle politically, and ‘stronger than ever 
as a newspapet? What paper in Kansas City is it that takes its paddling 
for its friends, who are just the plain folks with no interest in crooks and 
grafters? And what paper is it that through eleven months of decent and 
unrelenting vigilance for the public interest in its town inevitably makes 
it necessary for the crooks and grafters to vote against it? 

You giggle one day in 365 when that paper takes its licking, but dur- 
ing the other 364 you take it, read it, believe in it, patronize its advertisers 
and have faith in the courage, intelligence and integrity of its editors. 

Now can you guess? Well, if you can’t—sit down and have a session 
with your conscience. It doesn’t register; the ignition is poor and there’s 
carbon in your conclusions. 
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_ THE MAJOR MARKETS OF AMERICA 


A New and Exclusive EDITOR & PUBLISHER Service to 
Space Buyers 


XXV—FRESNO—Geiting Over The Raisin Boom 


By HARRY R. DRUMMOND 


WN 1920, when Fresno County, Cal., 
went to bat with the Government cen- 
sus enumerators, the score was 128,000 
people, including: 4,300 Russians; 4,000 
Armenians; 2,700 Italians; 1,800 Danes; 
1,200 Germans ; 1,200 English ; 1,200 Can- 
adians; 3,200 Mexicans; 1,600 Swedes ; 
6,500 Japanese; 1,000 Chinese; making 
28,700 foreign born. 

Out of this 128,000 people 44,616 of 
them lived in Fresno, county seat and 
principal city of the county. ; 

Fresno being the raisin center of the 
country, naturally rises and falls with the 
raisin industry, and in order to place 
Fresno and ‘Fresno County fairly before 
people it is wise, perhaps, to review the 
raisin growing industry as it stands today, 
for so stands Fresno. 

Time was, not many years ago, when 
was normal. The war, and more 
particularly the Volstead act, shot Fresno 
to abnormity—for with the demand for 
home-made hootch came the news that 
raisins would give said hootch the neces- 

ry authority. 


A 


— 
Fresno 


Association 


A raisin grower’s was 
formed, somewhat along the lines of the 
burléy tobacco grower’s association of 
Kentucky back in 1905. 

A bright advertising man sold them the 
idea that, with advertising—that is, a 


LOT of advertising, a market could be 
created, prices could be established and 
maintained and marvelous things ac- 
complished. 

Falling hard for this, the raisin grow- 
ers themselves went absolutely loco, and 
land began going up in value. 

Raisin growers sold their property at 
handsome profits and reinvested in larger 
ranches at still higher prices, owning them 
“in escrow” or mortgaged to the very 
hilt. 

Land that was profitably farmed when 
it represented a valuation of some $300 to 
$400 an acre went to $1,500 to $2,000 an 
acre, owned “in escrow” at high inter- 
est. It did not pay at that price. 

Then, in order to make it pay, these 
wise birds redoubled their advertising, 
and more than redoubled the price of 
raisins, figuring on collecting the differ- 
ence from the wide, wide world. It was 
a noble scheme—only it didn’t work out. 

Some of the old timers know that it is 
possible, and profitable to crowd adver- 
tising just so far—and no further—for, 
if pushed beyond a certain point advertis- 
ing just naturally turns around and slaps 
back, %, 

That is what happened at Fresno. 
Raisins grown on $300 an acre land 
marketed profitably at 5c a pound. On 
$1,800 land it was figured that the grower, 
by careful management, could get by on 
25¢ a pound—which was good logic. 

But, somehow, the wide, wide world 
lost its cravings for raisins at 25c a pound 
and simply economized. ‘Gosh! how the 
world at large did economize on raisins. 
It gave up till it hurt—that is, it hurt 
Fresno. 

There were hundreds of tons of perfect- 
ly good raisins waiting for eager raisin 
lovers to step up and plank down two bits 
per 16 ounces—and raisin lovers were un- 
true. 

Oh, it was awful! The advertising ex- 
pert, seeing that something was wrong, 
gracefully withdrew from the account, and 
the raisins staid in Fresno—and most of 
them are there yet. 

To add insult to injury the darn things 
mildewed, and mildewed raisins are worth 
10 per cent less than nothing at all. 

And so there you are. Fresno County 
is owned “in escrow” at some six to eight 
times what it is worth, by a lot of raisin 
growers who are worse than broke. 

Half the people in Fresno are “real 
estaters” who are frantically endeavoring 
to sell ranches at six, five, four, and, if 


properly approached, and shown some 
real money, at merely 3 times what they 
are worth—and they are merely EN- 
DEAVIORING, too. 

So that, from a normal condition to an 
abnormal condition, Fresno has come to a 
decidedly subnormal condition, waiting 
patiently, yes, and painfully, for a read- 
justment. 

Normally Fresno is a good city. Nor- 
mally, with a normal valuation and normal 
conditions, Fresno is a money making city 
—but Fresno has boomed and filled full 
of hot air and gas—so full that it burst 
open, 

The readjustment is taking place—but 
those people from Armenia, Russia, Italy, 
Mexico and the Orient are rather poor 
losers and, while they are slipping, inch by 
inch, they are holding on like a sick kit- 
ten to a hot brick, hoping to be able to 
unload on a sucker before it is too late. 

One cold hearted, hard headed ‘business 
man of Fresno summed it all up some- 
thing like this: 

“The ‘banks are, much against their 
wishes, in the raisin business—and it’s a 
rotten business for bankers to be in. 

“The Association, which went bank- 
rupt, has been reorganized and, in time 
will have things going again. The raisin 
growers have pyramided their fictitious 
land values until they are all worse than 
broke. é 

“What we will have to do is to find 
new growers—imen with some money, to 
come into the county. Then we will dis- 
possess the present escrow owners, turn 
them adrift, and with new capital and new 
valuations, start in all over again under 
normal conditions.” 

That reads a bit cold blooded all right, 
but it sums up the situation. Fresno 
County is all right, normally. Raisins 
are all right—normally—but the jump 
from normal to abnormal was so big a 
jump that the rebound meant subnormal- 
ity—and now it is simply a case of getting 
back to normal again, and Fresno will be 
all right again. 

A state survey,, just completed, gives 
the 1923 estimate of Fresno’s population 
as 75,052, which is but 4,000 under the 
Chamber of Commerce estimate. 

Fresno, just about half way between 
San (Francisco and Los Angeles, has an 
undisputed trade territory of 50 miles 
north and south, in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley, which is 95 miles wide. 

Bus lines running on 5 splendidly paved 
roads serve the territory, and 43,823 auto- 
mobiles, owned (in escrow again) in the 
county, add to the ease with which Fresno 
County people get to the city. 

The Southern Pacific and Santa Fe 
railroads run through Fresno, furnishing 
good railroad transportation. 

Lumbering is an important industry in 
Fresno County, white pine, sugar pine and 
redwood being the principal products. 

Manufacturing in Fresno is confined to 
local needs, the big revenue producing 
product being raisins, which are dried and 
shipped from Fresno in great quantities— 
under normal conditions. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed on 
the fact that the present subnormal con- 
dition of this market is due to absolutely 
nothing except foolish speculation in- 
dulged in by Fresno people—and_ their 
frantic efforts to get back to earth grad- 
ually, and without a parachute, 

Fresno is pleasing in appearance, The 
homes are California homes, of course, 
bungalow style, and built for the wonder- 
ful California climate. 

Six department stores do some $9, - 
000,000 annually—and there are some 
1,100 retail establishments in Fresno. 

It ‘is not a particularly well dressed 
town, by and large, 

Fresno County will soon recover from 
the bad effects of its boom—its unwar- 


ranted boom, and get back to the thor- 
oughly good (business county it is and 
then the city of (Fresno will again be one 
of the really good cities of the Pacific 
Coast. 

There is nothing the matter with 
Fresno except that it got a bad case of 
swelled head, and must reduce the swell- 
ing. 


ROGERS PLANS NATIONAL DAILY 


Former Globe Publisher to Start N. Y. 
Newspaper Next Fall 


Jason Rogers, publisher of the old New 
York Globe, this week announced he 
would start publication of his New York 
daily probably this fall. No definite date 
has been decided upon. 

It would have a national and not a 
strictly local appeal, he said. 

He stated it would be more free from 
reports of crimes and scandals than are 
most of the present afternoon newspapers 
in New York. 

At a noonday meeting in Roosevelt 
House, New York, this week, Rogers 
spoke of the “wonderful improvement in 
the general type of all American newspa- 
pers, as compared with conditions 30 
years ago.” 


Curtis to Give Organ to Hall 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, newspaper and 
magazine publisher, has offered to present 
“the largest and finest organ in the world” 
to Victory Hall, to be constructed in 
Philadelphia, as part of the municipality’s 
“city beautiful” program. 


WICHITA AMERICAN LAUNCHED 


New Daily Tabloid Out Last Monday 
—W. M. Markley Editor 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


Wicuita, Kan., April 14—The Wichita 
(Kan.) American, the first tabloid news- 
paper in the Southwest was launched to- 
day by the Merchants Printing and Pub- 
lishing Company, with Walter M. Mark- 
ley, formerly telegraph editor of the 
Topeka State Journal as editor. An ad- 
vance circulation list of 15,000, built up 
preceding the first issue, is claimed. 

A. De Bernardi, Jr., former city editor 
of the Wichita Eagle is managing editor, 
H. C. Clay, Wichita advertising man, is 
advertising manager and H. O. Sonder- . 
gard, formerly of the Hutchinson ‘Gazette 
is in charge of circulation, John Tillot- 
son is mechanical superintendent. 

The American is to be independent in 
policy, Editor Markley states. 

Officers of the publishing company are: 
A. M. Morgan, president; T, H. Carts 
mell, vice-president; C. W. Muff, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The paper carries 16 pages of 5 columns. 
each, 12 ems wide and 16 inches long. 


Daugherty in Marion Star Suit 


Harry M. Daugherty, in an interview 
granted the Asheville (N. C.) Citizen, 
April 15, made known his intention to 
appear for the owners of the Marion (O.) 
Star in their suit against Frank A. Van- 
derlip, growing out of the latter’s cele- 
brated Ossining, N. Y., address, Feb. 12. 


Most of the far-sighted 
publishers who were quick 


to recognize the economies 
of the Associated Press in its 


mfancy have 


again shown 


ther alertness by obtaining 
the exclusive rights in their 
respective cities to the Con- 
solidated Press—the first 
service designed to avoid 
duplication and to furnish in- 
stead a distinct supplement 
to “‘spot’’ news reports. 


The Consolidated 


Press Association 


Executive Offices, Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C. 
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SUBSTANTIAL ECONOMIES 


are being effected every day in 


TIME INK 
PAPER POWER 
COMPOSTTION ROLLERS 


by Newspaper Offices using Hoe Presses equipped with the 
PATENTED 


HOE AUTOMATICINK PUMPS 


In addition to these important economies 
Hoe Ink Pumps improve the printing and 
are safer, cleaner and easier to operate. 


AAT 


| 


The Hoe Patented Automatic Ink Pump System of Distribution ts 
the greatest advance made in Newspaper Press construction since the 


introduction by R. Hoe & Co. of the Triangular Former Folder and is 
AN EXCLUSIVE HOE FEATURE 


—= 


== 


it 


HOE & CO. 


504-520 Grand Street, New York City 


7 South Dearborn St. 109-112 Borough Road, 2s G7 Waterasirces, 
Chicago, Il. London, S. E. 1, England Boston, Mass. 


HATA AAA TATA 
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Edward J, Bing, general European representative of the United Press, 


“It was learned at the for- 
eign office today’’—by Charles 
McCann, of the United News 
: London bureau, 


Ferdinand ©. M, Jahn, Berlin manager 
of United News, at the Berlin foreign 


Ed L, Keen, general European 
manager of the United Press 
at his desk in London. 


Gabriel Courtial, United Press, 
Paris, leaving the Argentine 
embassy, 


Combing 
the World 
for News 


A, L. Bradford, Washington 

bureau, just about to enter 

the White House to interview 
C. Bascom Slemp, 


Jean DeGandt, Iberian service manager of the 
United Press, outside the Chamber of Deputies, 
Paris, 


UNITED PRESS 


For Afternoon Newspapers 


— °° UNITED PRESS 


sports editor, interviews 
President John Heydler of tho WO R LD BLDG. 
National League, a few days 
before the 1924 season opens, 
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Lawrence §. Haas, Chilean manager, at his desk in Santiago, Chile. 


Webb Miller, Paris manager 
of the United Press, faring 
forth from the U. P. offices. 


Making a reconnaissance along White- 
hall—Clarence Dubose, United. Press; 
Charles McCann, United News manager, 
and Percy M, Sarl, United Press London 
bureau, 


Minott Saunders, United Press 
Paris bureau, in the Place de la 
Concorde, en route to Quai 
d'Orsay, 


James I, Miller, United Press :‘ 
South American manager, at 
work in Buenos Aires, 


Combing 
the News 
for Truth 


rer es er 


Clarence Dubose of the 
London U. P, staff, at 
the door of 10 Down- 
ing street, official 
residence of England’s 
premier, 


John O’Brien, United News Paris manager, in the 
Tuileries Gardens, 


UNITED NEWS 


For Morning Newspapers 


Westbrook P eg ler, 
United News sports 
and feature writer, 
gets a new line of 
old-time fight stuff 
from Philadelphia 
Jack O’Brien, 


ASSOCIATIONS 


NEW YORK 


Ray G. Marshall, Peking manager for United 
Press, with General Wu Pei Fu and Clarence 
Dubose, This picture was snapped just 
before Dubose was transferred to London, 


Se 
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THE GATHERING HOST 


HE regular annual conventions of the newspaper 

men of the cities of the United States, represen- 

tative of the functions of news-gathering, edit- 
ing, publishing and advertising, are scheduled for the 
forthcoming week at New York and Atlantic City. 

Epiror & PuBLisHer takes this occasion to again 
greet in fraternal spirit the host of workers in our 
broad neld, where opportunity for service to the Hun- 
dred Million knows no bounds, where rewards for 
true merit are measured both materially and spiritually 
and where each day brings forth a new marvel, end- 
lessly manifolding the individual and collective re- 
sponsibilities and achievements of those engaged in 
newspaper making. 

During the year the newspaper industry, according 
to Epitor & PUBLISHER’s expert compilations of 
statistics, has leaped into the Billion Dollar class of 
American industries. This would be a hollow and 
vain boast if the statement were not coupled with it 
that American journalism has not sacrificed, for 
material gain, its honor nor traded upon fundamental 
principles of integrity in public service, 

The first convention of the week is that of the 
Associated Press, foremost example in America of 
successful co-operative effort, a living denial of the 
time-worn theory that successful enterprises cannot 
be built except upon the basis of individual self-seeking 
ind the lure of huge reward. Associated Press reve- 
nues are approximately $6,000,000 per year, derived 
from membership assessments, and the whole sum 
goes back, without sharing of profits, into the product 
of approximately 75,000 words of news daily, 

This great co-operative organization of more than 
1,200 morning, evening and Sunday newspapers runs 
on year by year with singular regularity and in almost 
perfect harmony. Discord and bickering through 
selfish aims is not the rule, but the principle of one 
for all and all for one stands unshaken. 

Frank B. Noyes, Washington Star, returns again 
as president of the Associated Press, which office he 
has graced for 25 years. The venerable Melville E. 
Stone, general manager from 1893 to 1921 and now 
counselor of the organization, reappears. in health and 
good spirit, 75 years young. Frederick Roy Martin, 
active working chief of the organization, and all the 
host of officers and divisional chiefs again present 
the records of stewardship and outlined plans for the 
future. 

The second convention of the week is that of the 
membership of the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, another great and successful co-operative 
movement, organized in 1887, to foster the business 
interests of its members. Paul Patterson, genial 
and able president of the Baltimore “Sun- 
papers,’ has given two years of successful effort as 
president of A. N. P. A., earning the gratitude of the 
This convention marks the 19th year 
of the universally acknowledged efficient management 

f the affairs of the association by Lincoln B, Palmer. 

The Bureau of Advertising, of the A. N. P. ae 
under the direction of W. A. Thomson, has had eleven 
years of operation, with results that are definite in 
the minds of those who understand its function, but 
may no more be measured in the terms of dollars and 
cents or agate lines than can the accomplishments of 
diplomacy be brought to exact totals. The. Bureau 
carries to the business world the gospel of newspaper 
advertising, triumphant over all other forms of com- 
mercial publicity. 

New York will see during the week, many commit- 
tee and special gatherings, social or for the exchange 
of business experience, and then the curtain will go 
up on the annual gathering of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, at Atlantic City. 

This is the second meeting of the editors of metro- 
politan newspapers for the consideration of the pro- 
fession of journalism, one of the most significant 
movements in the history of newspaper making in 
this country. The “Canons of Journalism” adopted 
at the first meeting of these working editors and 
managing editors laid a firm foundation for all future 
considerations—perhaps offering the path on which 
the working newspaper men of this country will find 
their way to an established and recognized plane of 
professionalism, which will not only rate them as a 
class but exact from them ethical standards worthy 
of their titles, 


membership. 
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He ls Risen 


ST. MARK, CHAPTER XXVIII, 
1 to 6 


In the end of the sabbath, as it began to 
dawn toward the first day of the week, came 
Mary Magdalene and the other Mary to see 
the sepulchre. 


And, behold, there was a great earthquake: 
for the angel of the Lord descended from 
heaven, and came and rolled back the stone 
from the door, and sat upon it. 


His countenance was like lightning, and his 
raiment white as snow: 


And for fear of him the keepers did shake, 
and became as dead men. 


And the angel answered and said unto the 
women, Fear not ye: for I know that ye seek 
Jesus, which was crucified. 


He is not here: for He is risen, as He said. 
Come, see the place where the Lord lay. 


SENSIBLE ECONOMY 


E think that no thoughtful reader of Epitor & 
W PUBLISHER missed the significance of the co- 
operative stunt of the three leading spot-news 
press services, reported in our last issue, whereby the 
Western Union Telegraph Company was engaged to 
lay down at New York a dispatch of 39,727 words 
comprehending the text of the Dawes report. 
The cost of that huge cable delivery, at the usual 
press rate, was divided among United Press Associa- 
tions, International News Service and Associated 
Press. Each service contributed its share to the 
handling of the message and all shared on equal terms 
credit for a feat unparalleled for speed and accuracy. 
A few years ago, such an accomplishment would 
have been impossible, due to astigmatic individualism. 
What greater folly can be imagined than triple repeti- 
tion of a cable of 39,727 words, with triple cost 
and triple monopolization of wires already heavily 
burdened. Yet, in the darker age of wasteful com- 
petition, such was the practice. The burdens of such 
heedless extravagance fell finally upon the newspaper 
publisher. He paid the ultimate freight. Last week’s 
tri-partite co-operation speaks eloquently of the dawn 
of better sense and truer economy, 
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ROUGH STUFF 
Jocnses as a trade, is not without its 


dangers. 
We pause long enough in a convention number 
rush to outline a case in point. 

Epiror & PuBLisHER for March 29, contained an 
article, under the editor’s signature, exposing the 
practise of press agents of the Republican National 
Committee, at Washington, in disseminating partisan, 
high-colored, maybe true and maybe false, “handouts” 
labeled “Special Correspondence’ and “From the 
Daily Blank’s Washington Bureau.” / 

This article was written after complaints had been 
made to Epitor & PUBLISHER, one prominent Wash- | 
ington correspondent having written: “It seems to 
me that there is a splendid opportunity for Epiror & 
PusBLisHer to do a bit of housecleaning on behalf of 
the newspaper profession as a whole, particularly 
the Washington correspondents.” This correspondent 
inclosed recent handouts by the committee bearing the 
deceptive labels, obviously designed to lead newspaper 
readers to the false conclusion that the strings of 
Rabelaisian epithets which the committee was direct- 
ing at the Walsh and Wheeler investigating commit- 
tees represented, not partisan press agents’ views but 
the writing of accredited newspaper correspondents. 

It was our belief, and the belief of at least 
one correspondent who wrote us, that the Republican 
National Committee would stop this practise if it 
were brought to its attention. : 

Evidently, this confidence was misplaced. We are 
just in receipt of a copy of the weekly organ of the 
Republican National Committee, called “The National 
Republican,” a 10-cent per copy weekly on newsprint, 
edited and owned in part by George B. Lockwood, 
wherein is published, not a denial of the facts as 
stated by us, not an appreciation of our ethical stand, 
not an apology, but false and malicious charges 
against this newspaper and its editor. 

Newspaper men who have seen this exhibition’ of 
frenzied politics advise us that it is libelous per se. 
It is not only false in every detail, but is an attempt 
to assassinate the character of a man as punishment 
for an act looking to the correction of a public abuse. 
The article attributes to Epitor & PUBLISHER political 
bias, which every newspaper man who reads it must 
know is false and it makes allegations concerning 
the career of the editor of this newspaper which 
scores of men familiar with the facts could under 
oath brand as manufactured from whole cloth. 

We are advised to bring libel suits against the 
offenders. That may be the only means of redressing 
the wrong. There is something repulsive in the 
thought of sharing in the profits of such journalism 
as The National Republican represents, even if such 
money were to come through a libel suit. Eprror & 
PUBLISHER and its editor are not in the business of 
bringing libel suits or of libeling others. In 27 years 
of active newspaper work the editor of Epiror & 
PUBLISHER has an absolutely clear record of any pay- 
ment to any individual on account of libel written by 
him or edited by him, 

We might spend the balance of this busy Spring 
morning writing all about character bandits and the 
adventures of The National Republican, thus to com- 
municate to readers our sense of contempt for that 
sort of journalism. We shall not waste our time 
or yours, 

An old Scotsman used to say, “There be some 
things too foul to pick’ up with chips.” 


‘A REAL SERVICE 


HERE is a right way to use newspaper advertis- 
ing space. William A, Thomson, Director of 
the Bureau of Advertising, American Newspaper 

Publishers’ Association, is telling it in one of the most 
sensible, down-to-earth, direct-language statements. 
ever published on the subject, 

This document which spreads the gospel of news- 
paper advertising, as distinguished from all other forms,. 
is being distributed in book form by the Bureau and 
is also being published serially in the columns of 
Epitor & PupBLIsHER, by courtesy of the Bureau. 
Advertising men are advised to read it with care and 
put it into the hands of dealers in merchandise who ; 
desire, and have a right to know the fundamental 
principles of advertising which yields profit, 
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ERBERT PULITZER, part owner 

of the New York World, sailed for 
England and the Continent April 12, on 
the S.S. Olympic. 

Alexander Campbell, editor of the 
London Daily Mirror, returned to Eng- 
land, April 12. He came to the United 
States several weeks ago as advance rep- 
resentative of Lord Rothermere proprie- 
tor of the Daily Mirror, the Daily Mail 
and other newspapers. 

E. E. Brodie, ex-president of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association and _ pub- 
lisher of the Oregon City (Ore.) Enter- 
prise, has returned to the United States 
from Siam, where he is serving as Amer- 
ican minister. He landed at Seattle and 
went on to Washington, D. C., on official 
business. e 

Henry A. Wise Wood, president of the 
Wood Newspaper Machinery Corpora- 
tion, returned to New York, April 19, 
from an extended trip abroad. 

Willis McDuffee, editor of the Roches- 


ter (N. H.) Courier, accompanied by 
Mrs. McDuffee, sailed for a_ three 
months’ trip to Europe recently. They 


will attend the commencement exercises 
of Baliol college, Oxford, where their 


son, Franklin, will be graduated with 
honors. 
W. C. Lusk, editor and publisher of 


the Yankton (S. D.) Press and Dako- 
toan, has been elected president of the 
Yankton Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clark Howell, who were 
married April 5, are at the Ambassador 
Hotel in New York for several weeks. 
Mr. Howell is editor of the Atlanta Con- 
stitution. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 
coe H. QUINN advertising man- 


ager of the Cincinnati Post, Scripps- 
Howard newspaper, has been promoted to 
the business manager of the Washington 
(D. C.) .News. 

Hal Fink, advertising manager of the 
New York World, is rapidly recovering 
from a serious attack of pneumonia. This 
week he was able to leave his house for a 
short walk. 


William J. Studer of the St. Joseph 


(Mo.) News-Press advertising depart- 
ment is now advertising and business 
manager of the Marysville (Mo.) 
Tribune. 


Edmund J. Jonakowski, recently real 
‘estate advertising manager of the New 
York Evening Post, has joined the New 
York Journal of Commerce as real estate 
-advertising manager. 

Harry J. Elder, of the foreign adver- 
‘tising department, Toronto Globe, is now 
foreign advertising manager of the Ham- 
ilton (Ont.) Herald. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


AMUEL DASHIELL has succeeded 
Wythe Williams, resigned, as Paris 


-correspondent of the Philadelphia Public 


Ledger. 

George F. Masters of De Smet, S. D., 
who recently finished a course in jour- 
nalism through the Veterans’ Bureau at 
Washington, has sailed for Tokyo to join 
the Japan Advertiser staff. 

R. J. McDougall, proprietor of the 
Penticton (B. C.) Herald, has joined the 
-editorial staff of the Vancouver 
Province. 

Charles Gregg, formerly of the Marion 
(O.) Star, has joined the Canton (O.) 
News staff. 

Leslie H. Allen, for 13 years on the 
Christian Science Monitor staff and re- 
cently New York representative of the 
Cleveland Times and Commercial, is now 
editor of the Liberal, and publicity di- 
rector of the Committee of 48’s, National 
Farmer - Labor - Progressive Convention 
‘Committee. 

Joseph Lilly has joined the New York 
Evening -Post as rewrite man. 


Editor 


J. T. McClean, editorial writer of the 
Midwest Printer and Publisher, has 
joined the Clay Center (Kan.) Dispatch- 
Republican. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 
J HARRISON REED from editorial 
* and paragraph writer, Canton (O.) 
News, to editorial writer, Butler (Pa.) 
Eagle. 


James J. Larkin from city editor, Nel- 
son (B. C.) News, to editorial staff, 
Vancouver Sun. 

Robert G. Batman from state editor, 
Telegram, Youngstown (O.), to Indian- 
apolis News, copy desk. John L. Shields 
succeeds him on the Telegram. 

Carl Turrentine from reporter, Atchi- 
son (Kan.) Globe, to editor, Overbrook 
(Kan.) Citizen. 

_ Boyd S. Hilton from telegraph editor, 
Canton (O.) News, to city editor, suc- 
ceeding W. B. Strong, resigned. 

’ Jack Reardon, from staff of New York 
Times to feature editor, New York Eve- 
ning Post. 

_ Byron Lewis, from staff, New York 
Sun, to news editor, New York Evening 
Post. 


IN THE AGENCY FIELD 
1a L. *PALMQUIST, recently ad- 


¥ vertising manager of the Utica Heater 
Company, has joined the creative depart- 
ment of James-F. Newcomb & Co., Inc., 
direct-mail specialists, New York. 

Paul Mathewson and R. H. Sinclair 
have formed an advertising business at 
New York under the name of Mathewson 
& Sinclair. Mr. Mathewson was for 9 
years in charge of the direct-mail adver- 
tising for Doubleday, Page & Co. More 
recently he has been president of the Cad- 
mus Society, New York direct-mail ad- 
vertising service. Mr. Sinclair has been 
with Sackheim & Scherman and with 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, both of New York 
City. 

Firm name of J. T. H. Mitchell, Inc., 
New York, will be changed May 1, to 
Lennon & Mitchell, Inc., due to the ac- 
quirement of half interest in the business 
by Philip W, Lennon. 

Gail Murphy, formerly with the 
Charles W. Hoyt Company and the Dave 
Bloch Company, has joined the George 
Batten Company. 

Arthur G. Ruppert has joined the copy 
staff of Bohnett & Co., Cincinnati. 

Norman D. Waters, recently with the 
Frank Presbrey Company, New York, 
has joined Groesbeck, Hearn & Hindle, 
New York. 2 
J. Maynard Morgan, recently adver- 
tising manager of the Blake. Advertising 
Agency, New York, has joined Picard 
& Co. 

John J. Wolfe, formerly with N. W. 
Ayer & Son, has joined the staff of Don- 
ovan-Armstrong, Philadelphia. 

Miss Corinne Reinheimer, recently with 
the Federal Advertising Agency, has 
joined the copy and plan division of Sack- 
heim & Scherman, Inc. Both are New 
York agencies. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 


MERICAN PRESS . ASSOCIA- 
TION has been appointed national 
advertising representative by the follow- 
ing newspapers: Troy (Ala.) Herald, 
Martinsville (Ind.) Tribune, and Eureka 
Springs (Ark.) Times-Echo. S. Wein- 
stein has been appointed manager of its 
Atlanta office. 

Prudden, King & Prudden, Inc., now 
located at 286 Fifth avenue, New York, 
moved into new quarters at 270 Madison 
avenue, April 17. 

Houston (Tex.) Dispatch has appoint- 
ed Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc., New 
York and Chicago, as its national repre- 
sentative. 

Alcorn-Seymour Company has moved 
its offices to 270 Madison avenue, New 
York, 

J. William Davidson, for the past 6 
years with the Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany, has joined Edward H. Hevey, pub- 
lishers’ representative. The firm will op- 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


Oscar G. FOELLINGER, general 

manager of the Fort Wayne (Ind.) 
News-Sentinel, started work for that 
newspaper 12 
years ago. 

His first i n- 
structions were to 
devise and set up 
an accounting 
system for the 
company. This 
done, his interest 
was attracted by 
circulation and 
advertising prob- 
lems. ‘Then he 
went down into 
the composing 
and press rooms, 
So energetically 
did he dive into 
the work of each department, that within 
a year he was appointed business manager 
by C. F. Bicknell, president of the com- 
pany. 

When Mr. Bicknell died in 1920, Foel- 
linger was the unanimous choice of the 
directors as general manager, and recent- 
ly he has been elected president of the 
News Publishing Company as well. 


Oscar G, FOELLINGER 


erate under the name of Davidson & 
Hevey, 17 West 42nd street, New York. 


MARRIED 


EN G. KLINE, Peking correspondent 

of the Tokyo Japan Advertiser, to 
Miss Lucy Curtis at Tientsin, China. 
Kline joined the staff of the Japan Ad- 
vertiser in 1920. Previously he was a 
reporter on the St. Joseph (Mo.) News- 
Press. 

Jacob ‘C. Jasin, secretary and treasurer 
of the National Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New. York, to Miss Sonia Barbara Koff, 
Sunday, April 13. 

J. G. Leighton of the mechanical force, 
Rockford (Ill.) Morning Star, to Miss 
Vivian H. Martinson of Ortonville, 
Minn., April 14. 


WITH THE ADVERTISERS 


UANE A. JONES of the Detroit 
branch of the Cadillac Motor Car 
Company has ‘been promoted from the 
factory advertising department to adver- 
tising manager of the branch, succeeding 
R. V. Dixon, who has joined the Satur- 
day Night Press of Detroit. 
E. F. .Park, advertising manager, 
George B. Peck Company of Kansas 
City, has been made advertising manager 
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of the Montgomery Ward retail stores 
in St. Paul, Minn. 

Harris-Dibble Company has moved its 
offices to 343 Madison avenue, New York. 

John H. Miller, for the last three years 
advertising manager of the wholesale and 
retail organizations of the Lauter Piano 
Company, Newark, N. J., and for 7 years 
with L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, has 
established an advertising agency at New- 
ark, under his own name. 

After May 1, the headquarters of E. D. 
Gibbs, advertising director of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, will be 
located at the factory of the company at 
Dayton, Ohio. His present New York 
office will be continued as a branch of 
this department. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


((LYDE M. ROBINSON, former 
A Sapulpa, Okla., newspaper man, has 
purchased the Shawnee (Okla.) Weekly 
Herald. 

He aD: 
purchased 
Herald. 

H. E. Castleberry has purchased the 
Woodward (Okla.) Daily Press from 
Clark Lawrence. 

Bowen (Ill.) Chronicle has been sold 
by O. H. Johnson, editor, to Mr... and 
Mrs. Floyd Jones of Milwaukee, Wis., 
who will take possession May 1. 

Sigurd Pederson, editor and publisher 
of the Tyler (Minn.) Journal, has sold 
the paper to M. Aagesen. 

E. S. Pike of Quincy, Ill., has pur- 
chased the Warren (O.) Western Re- 
serve Democrat from Mrs. Delia A. Hol- 
brook. 


Wauseon, O., has 
(Tex.) Daily 


Meister of 
the Yoakum 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


G- HAMILTON, traffic chief of 
* the Associated Press in Utah and 


Idaho, and Mrs. Hamilton are parents 
of a daughter. 
Jack Darrock, who has been on sick 


leave in San Diego, Cal., has returr.ed to 
the New York office of the United Press 
Association. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 
((2aeve (N. Y.) TIMES is install- 
ing a Scott Speed King press, and 
will change its makeup to 8 columns 
shortly. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 
(GBBSR RAPIDS (la.) Gazette and 


A Republican, 24-page special sections, 
April 9, heralding the opening of the new 
Armstrong store. 

Clarksburg (Va.) Telegram, a 48-page 
3etter Homes edition, April 8. 


“We have used the Haskin Service 


for quite a number of years and have 
found it to be one of the steadiest 


and most productive features in the 


Star-Gazette.” George B. Crandall, 
Editor, The Elmira Star- Gazette. 


/ (Okla. ) American, recently. 
‘ did all but mechanical work on the 22 
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“SCHOOLS 
[U VERSITY of Oklahoma journal- 
‘/ ism students . published the third 
afiniversary edition of the El Reno 


Students 
22 


page issue. Advertising students so- 
licited and wrote the advertising. 

Alpha Delta Sigma, University of 
Michigan, is offering a series of lectures 
by prominent men in the advertising pro- 
fession as a supplement to the theoretical 
work on this subject through the jour- 
nalism department. 

Graduating class of the University of 
Missouri School of Journalism will num- 
ber more than 90 this June, the largest 
class ever graduated. 

Forty students of industrial journalism 
at Oregon Agricultural College recently 
inspected the plants of Portland news- 
papers. They were entertained by Port- 
land publishers. 

Students in reporting and copy read- 
ing classes, University of Washington 
School of Journalism, took complete 
charge of the Seattle Daily Journal of 
Commerce, recently. 

Twenty-two Iowa colleges will be 
represented at the eighth annual conven- 
tion of the Iowa Collegiate Press Asso- 
ciation which is to be held at Des Moines 
April 18 and 19. The opening address, 
“The Value of a College Newspaper,” 
will be given by Dr. John Million, presi- 
dent of the Des Moines University. 
Other speakers included Harvey Ingham, 
editor of the Des Moines (la.) Register ; 
Lafe Young, editor of the’ Des Moines 
Capital, and others. 

Marion E. Stanley of Aurora; Neb., 
has been elected president of Sigma 
Delta Chi, men’s honorary journalistic 
fraternity at the University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. 

A silver cup offered by Sigma Delta 
Chi for the most efficient industrial 
news writer at Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege has been won by William P. Mul- 
ligan of Seattle. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


NEW York League of Advertising 
12 Women held its monthly dinner 
at the Advertising Club, New York, 
April 15. Miss Helen M. Hill, presi- 
dent, presented an antique French clock 
to the Advertising Club of New York 
on behalf of the League in appreciation 
of the many courtesies tendered by the 
club to the League. H. H. Charles, 
president of the Advertising Club, ac- 
cepted the gift. Paul Block was guest 
of honor. 

Screen Advertisers Association met 
in Detroit, Mich., April 10 and 11 to 
discuss On-to-Britain plans. The as- 
sociation is making arrangements to 
send about 12 films on each of the two 
official A.A.C.W. boats sailing from 
New York to Southampton, the Re- 
public and Lancastria, as part of the 
entertainment for delegates. 

Mississippi State Press Association 
has completed its program for the an- 
nual meeting to be held in Meridian, 
Miss., May 20-22. Speakers will include 
Mayor Walter A. Scott, of Jackson, 
Miss.; Lieut.-Gov. Dennis Murphree, of 
the Calhoun County Monitor; T. L, Tur- 
ner, of Belzoni; V. B. Imes, of Colum- 
bus; A. C. Anderson, of Ripley, and Joe 
E. Norwood, of Magnolia. Mayor Scott 
will explain plans for the “Better News- 
paper” contest to be held in connection 
with the municipally-owned Mississippi 
State Fair at Jackson October 13-18, 
J. E. Skewes, publisher of the Meridian 
Star, is in charge of entertainment. 

Kansas Editorial Golf Association 
will hold its annual Spring tournament 
at Wichita May 9 and 10. 

Arizona Press Club, of Statewide 
membership, completed its organization 
April 6, at its first annual dinner and 
frolic held in Phoenix. Officers of the 
club are: President, Ed Harrington, news 
editor Arizona Republican, Phoenix; 
vice-president northern district, Col. Fred 
Breen, editor Flagstaff Coconino Sun; 
vice-president central district, T. W. B. 


Editor 


ASSOCIATION CHIEFS 


RANK F. SWAN, recently elected 

president of the Idaho State Edi- 
torial Association, and editor and pub- 
slisher of the 
Gooding (Idaho) 
Leader, always 
had in mind the 
ownership and 
operation of a 
“good weekly 
newspaper’ as his 


goal. 
He felt, how- 
ever, that there 


was considerable 
room for im- 
provement among 
weeklies in news 
gathering and 
writing, and 
therefore spent 
several years on daily newspapers to gain 
experience, 

In March, 1912, he began his news- 
paper career as reporter for the Moline 
(Ill.) Dispatch. Later he became sport- 
ing editor of this daily. In successicn 
he was on the news staffs of the Musca- 
tine (la.) Journal, [Fort Dodge (Ia.) 
Messenger, and St. Paul (Minn.) Pion- 
eer-Press, 

Changing to the weekly field in 1917, 
he soon became managing editor of the 
Gooding Leader and in April, 1919, pur- 
chased the plant and building—his goal 
realized. 


Frank F. Swan 


Anderson, editor Miami Evening Bulle- 
tin; secretary-treasurer, E. O. Whitman, 
publicity secretary Arizona Industrial 
Congress, Phoenix. 

Good Fellowship Club of the Asso- 
ciated Press Telegraphers of New 
England re-elected Palmer C. Booth, 
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of Quincy, Mass.,: president at the 
second annual meeting held in Boston, 
April 13. Other officers re-elected 
were: Vice-president, Major L. Deans 
of Fitchburg, Mass.; secretary-treas- 
urer, John J. Keating of Boston. 


American Association of Agricultural 
College Editors hold their twelfth 
annual meeting at Brookings, S. D., 
July 8, 9 and 10. An effort is being 
made to secure Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Henry C. Wallace as the prin- 
cipal speaker. 

Nebraska Press Association will 
meet at Omaha August 21, 22 and 23, 
it was decided last week at a meeting 
of the board of directors in Omaha. 
It is expected that 325 Nebraska edi- 
tors and nearly 175 western Iowa 
editors will attend. Mrs. Marie 
Weekes, editor of the Norfolk Press, 
is president of the association. 

Springfield (Mass.) Publicity Club 
will hold its annual dinner April 16. 
Principal speakers will be General 
Herbert M. Lord, director of the 
Bureau of Budget, and Prof. Austin 
McCormick. 

St. Petersburg (Fla.) Advertising 
Club has been organized by William 
C. Freeman, former advertising man- 
ager of the old New York Mail with 
60 charter members. 

Woman’s Advertising Club of Chi- 
cago will raise an On-to-London fund 
to send the club’s president, Miss 
Minerva J. Agur, to the A. A. C. W. 
convention at London in July, at a 
dance, April 25. Members of the club, 
of the Advertising Men’s post of the 
American Legion and of the advertis- 
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ing council of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce are distributing tickets. 

Old Times Printers’ Association of 
Chicago re-elected Thomas Knapp, a 
department manager of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, president, 
April 14. By re-electing Mr. Knapp 
the association broke a precedent it 
had set 40 years ago. Henry F, Grif- 


fing, vice-president, and William Mill, 


secretary, also were re-elected. 


International Trade Composition 
Association, second district confer- 
ence, will be held in Cleveland at the 
Graphic Arts Club, April 18-19. 


Mr. Publisher 
or 
Business Manager 


The International 
Circulation Managers’ 
Association can supply 
you with a competent 
circulation manager. 
Write 


CLARENCE EYSTER 
Sec’y-Treas., I. C. M. A. 


Peoria Star Co. 
Peoria, Ill. 


In the District (Court of the United States 
For the District of Massachusetts 


In the matter of 


The New Bedford Daily Sun In 
Publishing Co., Inc. Bankruptcy 
No. 32904 
Bankrupt 


An Evening Newspaper With 
Approximately 7000- Circulation 


now - being published and distributed daily 
except Sunday, will be sold at 


Public Auction 


by order of the Bankruptcy Court on Wed- 
nesday, April 23, 1924, at 3 o’clock at the 
TIMES BUILDING, 908 Purchase Street, 5th 
floor, New Bedford, Mass. 


The New Bedford Daily Sun has a fully 
equipped plant, Scott Press, eight linotypes, a 
complete engraving outfit and all other ac- 
cessories of a real newspaper published in a 
city of 130,000 population with an additional 
field of 130,000 population on Cape Cod. Only 
one competing daily evening newspaper in 
the district. 


For further information inquire of the Re- 
ceiver. The plant will be open for inspection 
daily om application to the Receiver. 


A deposit of $2000 will be required of all 
bidders. Balance of purchase price to be paid 
within three days of auction upon. confirmation. 
Sale subject to the confirmation by the Ref- 
eree,. 


Samuel Barnet, 
Receiver. 


317 Olympia Bldg. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
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Associated Advertising 
383 Madison Ave. 
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Buy Panic Insurance 
for Your Town 


Panics are a long way off, so it is safe to talk about. 


Those towns which have the largest percentage of 
home owners have the fewest panics, fewest strikes, 
fewest mob actions of any sort. 


You as a publisher can prevent untoward actions 
which unsettle business by persuading every man 
and woman in.your community to go to church.. 


The church-going man is more likely to be a home 
owning man than otherwise. 
qualities of faith and well-wishing which are the 
antithesis of panics and strikes. 


Why not plan broadly to stimulate the use of ade- 
quate display copy, urging the observance of Chris- 
Your churches will endorse it, 
your merchants will pay for it. 
we offer will be acceptable, as it has been to dozens 
of other papers. A request to Herbert H. Smith, 
518 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, Pa., will 


CHURCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


A. A. C, W. 
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Clubs of the World 
New York City 
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FLASHES 


“Johnson Drive Ends”’—Headline. It 
was more of a putt or a mashie shot.— 
H. I. Phillips in New York Sun. 


It wouldn’t hurt the old flag if some 
of our political stars were given a few 
stripes—Columbia (S. C.) Record. 

What is the country coming to, when 
a bushel of wheat will not buy two golf 
balls >—Minneapolis Journal. 

Germany loquitur: “I will not wear 
my heart upon my sleeve for Dawes to 
peck at.".—F. P. A. in The Conning 
Tower, New York World. 


With several reliable and free-handed 
donors off the contribution list, the cam- 
paign barrel begins to look suspiciously 
like a hope chest.—Detroit News. 


A scientist says a beautiful mouth can 
be obtained by pressing the lips tightly 
together for two hours at a time. Also, 
we might add, a beautiful silence —De- 
troit Free Press. 


After all, why worry about annexing 
Wrangell Island while we have Wash- 
ington ?—Boston Transcript. 


This hair-bobbing craze has at least 
served to change the type of calendars 
in barber shops—Detroit Free Press. 


Of course, under the Dawes’ plan, Ger- 
many is also required to raise a neat 
sum herself. If she has any trouble 
doing this the United States will loan 
her the Bobbed Haired Bandit, ex-Sen- 
ator Fall and Fuller & McGee—H. I. 
Phillips in New York Sun. 


Some of those bob-haired bandits down 
east ought to be snatched bald-headed— 
Detroit News. 


With his tail feathers being plucked 
by grasping politicians in order to 
feather their nests no wonder the Amer- 
ican eagle screams. — New Orleans 
Times-Picayune. 


An English novelist recently committed 
suicide because she ran out of ideas. She 
ought to have come over here and writ- 
ten moving-picture scenarios.—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


We might throw ourselves into the 
fight against the divorce evil if some- 
body would suggest a practical substi- 
tute—Columbia (S. C.) Record. 


Albania, the country in which two 
Americans were murdered a few days 
ago, is the same country that wanted to 
make Harry Sinclair its king. Albania 
seems to need a man that knows how to 


clean up—Red Bluff (Cal.) News. 


Often a man spends half his time get- 
ting ready to waste the other half.— 
Atlanta Journal. 


When your money talks, even in a 
whisper, nobody seems hard of hearing. 
—Petersburg Progress & Index-Appeal. 


A pharmaceutical house recommends 
dimethylaminophenyidimethylpyrazoine as 
a medicine. One syllable after each meal 
and at bedtime—Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram. 


“Greece Votes Republic; Martial Law 
Proclaimed.”—Headline. 

The spread of democracy.—J. K. Mc- 
Guiness in New York Sun. 


_ Since there is so much opposition to 
light wines and beer, we are willing to 
compromise on dark wines and beer.— 


Columbia (S. C.) Record. 


After the economists finish rescuing 
the franc and stabilizing the mark they 
might try to devise some workable 
scheme for retaining the fleeting dollar. 
—Chicago News. 


Obituary 


RANK A. NICHOLS, for many 

years political reporter on the Boston 
Transcript, died in Concord, Mass., April 
10. Previously he had been city editor 
of the Boston Journal. 

Mayspin W. Brown, conductor of an 
editorial page column, “What People 
Talk About” for the Boston Globe, was 
instantly killed at South Weymouth, 
Mass., April 14, when he attempted to 
board a moving train, missed his hold, 
and fell beneath the wheels. 
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RusseE_t Sufxwoop BENEDICT, 25, vice- 
president of the advertising firm of 
Wylie & Sutton, New York, died April 
15 at his home at Great Neck, L.-I. 


Cuartes H. Ackers, 67, publisher of 


the Phoenix (Ariz.) Gazette, died in 
Phoenix, April 14. He was formerly 
Territorial Secretary of State. 

W. C. CAmpsBeELL, for more than 40 


years editor of the Harlan (la.) Tribune, 
died last week. Hal W. Campbell, a son, 
will continue publication of his father’s 
paper. 

Gace C. TREMAINE, 39, general man- 
ager of the Albee Corporation, died at 


his home in Detroit, April 10, after a 
brief illness. 
GEORGE ATKINS, business manager of 


the Montpelier (Vt.) Argus for nearly 
half a century, died recently. 

C. K. Rerrsniper, 77, for many years 
president of the Midland Publishing 
Company, publishers of Farm Machinery- 
Farm Power, St. Louis, died there 
April 10. 

Miss KATHARINE MARGARET BAXTER, 
43, editor and part owner of the Kansas 
City (Mo.) Independent, died recently. 

JoHn Frayne, Kentucky and Kansas 
newspaper man, died recently at his home 
in Pittsburg, Kan. 
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It will cover one entire city square fronting 
having once been on the 
The building will have a facing 


/.e new home to be occupied presently by The Detroit Free Pressis a model of architectural beauty. 
212 feet on Lafayette Boulevard, with a depth of 130 feet along Wayne and Cass Avenues. The site is an historic one, 
outskirts of the Fort Shelby Military reservation. Today, however, it is the hub of Detroit’s business section. 

of Indiana Bedford stone. 


Dhe Detroit Free Press 


“Now in its 93d year, The Free Press has grown up 
with Detroit. Realization of the fine new plant, with 
every labor-saving device the printing craft has de- 
veloped, and every mechanical appliance that will 
contribute toa better newspaper, will make provision 
also for continued progress.” 


The construction is to be fireproof throughout. 


“When our new building is ready,” announces The 
Detroit Free Press,“ it will be equipped with a com- 
plete new mechanical equipment, the most modern 
obtainable, in all departments. Itis planned to discard 
the present equipment. Unit-type presses, making 
for maximum speed, have been selected. * 

*This refers to a battery of twenty-five Goss High Speed Low Construction Press Units (equivalent to five 


presses) which are now under construction, and which will be erected in the basement of The Detroit Free Press’ 
new home to cope with the remarkable circulation growth of this great newspaper and its future development. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. +: CHICAGO 
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“PUBLIC WOULD PAY 


5 CENTS FOR DAILIES 


IF PUBLISHERS THOUGHT SO”—EDDY 
By ROSALIE ARMISTEAD HIGGINS————— 


HE public could be educated to pay 

five cents for a newspaper with the 
same readiness they now pay three if pub- 
lishers only 
thought so, is the | 


belief of Charles 
H. Eddy, head of 
the Charles H. 
Eddy Company, 
pioneer in the 
field of news- 
paper representa- 
tion. 

Probably one 
of the best in- 
formed “specials” 
today, Mr. Eddy 
made this state- 
ment advisedly, 
basing his opinion 
upon 34 years’ 
experience in the “special” field. 

Mr. Eddy is a man of few words. He 
does not elaborate. 

When the subject of a personal inter- 
view was mentioned he smiled whimsi- 
cally and declared the public is not inter- 
ested in his views. 

The answer was typical. Mr. Eddy’s 
aversion to personal publicity is sincere. 


C. H. Eppy 


His reticence is not a cloak donned hast- 
ily as a pose when the interviewer is an- 
nounced. Perhaps it springs from the be- 


lief that too much talking is done nowa- 
lays and too little said. 

When it was suggested that advertis- 
ing men would have a difficult time mak- 
ing a living if they were as averse to 
all forms of publicity as they are to the 
personal type, Mr. Eddy agreed. 


\nd so, partly because he has been in 
he thick of the “special” game for so 
many years and garnered many vital ideas 


from his experience, and partly because 
he did not wish to seem entirely unre- 


sponsive, Mr. Eddy wrote out seven 1in- 
isive observations upon the present and 
future of newspapers and special repre- 


sentation. They are terse and pointed, 
and offered without elaboration. Mr. 
Eddy believes : 

1. That the newspaper representative 
is an indispensable cog in the advertising 
machine whose service will become in- 
creasingly valuable to publishers, adver- 
tisers and agencies. 

2. That increases of newspaper rates 
must be made to meet the advancing costs 
of production. 

3. That the public could be educated 
to pay a nickel for a newspaper as read- 
ily as it now pays three cents if more 
publishers thought so. 

4. That the differential between local 
and foreign rates should be eliminated. 
5. That the practice so general among 
agencies of crowding all advertising 
schedules into one newspaper in a city is 
unsound and does not give sufficient cov- 
erage for best results. 

6. That the question of co-operation 
by newspapers with the campaign of na- 
tional advertisers is solving itself on a 
common sense basis. 

7. That the general promotion work 
of the Bureau of Advertising representing 
the collective selling effort of the news- 
papers, is greatly needed and should be 
supported and extended. 

In the 34 years in which he has been 
in the business of special newspaper rep- 
resentation, Mr. Eddy has formed a wide 
acquaintance in the advertising business. 
For about.a dozen years, his son, Charles 
P. Eddy, has been associated in buisness 
with him. 

Mr. Eddy comes of -a hard-working, 
long-lived New England ancestry. His 
father was a Boston clergyman of con- 
siderable renown. ., With a° grammar 
school education, he obtained his first job 
in a wholesale drygoods store in Boston. 
Two years of hard work inthis line failed 
to improve his prospects appreciably. 

H. P. Hubbard, at-that time one of 
the foremost advertising agents, on a visit 
to Boston employed: Eddy, and took him 
to his New Haven agency, where he made 
the youth contract clerk and inducted him 


into the mysteries of the advertising busi- 
ness. After several years with Hubbard, 
Eddy moved on to Chicago to become a 
traveling representative of the Lord & 
Thomas religious list. After extensive 
traveling in this capacity, Lord & Thomas 
sent him to New York as their first resi- 
dent representative there. 

In 1890, convinced that the daily news- 
paper was the basic advertising medium 
which would increase in influence and 
outlast all others, Mr. Eddy began busi- 
ness as a newspaper representative at 10 
Spruce street, New York, representing 
one newspaper only. 

From this beginning, the Charles H. 
Eddy Company, of which he is the active 
head, developed, with a complete organi- 
zation covering the entire national field, 
with offices in New York, Chicago and 
Boston and representing more than 20 
newspapers in the United States and 
Canada. 


NILES (O.) REGISTER QUITS 


Third Paper to Suspend Within Past 
Year—Founded 1922 


Niles, O., is without a newspaper for 
the first time in 40 years following the 
suspension of the Niles Evening Register, 
April 10, on order from the Youngstown 
referee in bankruptcy. 

The Register entered the field in Octo- 
ber, 1922. At the time of its entrance 
two other papers were published in that 
city—the Daily News and the Weekly 
Independent. The News suspended in 
August, 1923, and the Independent 
several months later. 


NEW ‘CALIFORNIA DAILY 


Santa Monican Launched April 17, By 
R. A. Donaldson 


A new afternoon newspaper, the Santa 
Monica (Cal.) Santa Monican began 
publication Thursday, April 17, with 
Robert A. Donaldson, former Southern 
California manager of the United Press, 
as president and editor. 

Wesley E. Robbins resigned the news 
editorship of the Chico (Cal.) Record to 
become city editor of the new daily, while 
James Arnold, formerly advertising man- 
ager of the El Centro (Cal.) Imperial 
Valley Press, is advertising manager. 


Taylor Buys Irontonian 


The Ironton (O.) Irontonian, issued 
mornings except Mondays, has been sold 
by John C. Gorman to the Portsmouth 
(O.) Publishing Company, publisher of 
the Portsmouth Sun and Times. Harry 
E. Taylor, publisher of the Sun and 


Times, is a candidate for election to the 
Associated Press directorate. 


March Averages 


M. & E.—247,387 


was the average net paid daily 
circulation of The Baltimore 
Sun (morning and evening) for 
the month of March, 1924, while 
the average for the Sunday Sun- 
paper for the same period was 


Sunday—1 79,873 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


Evening Sunday 


1924 
DAILY RUNS MODEL KITCHEN 


Boston Herald-Traveler Stunt Creates 
Interest and Advertising 


A modern kitchen, with gas and electric 
appliances of all kinds for cooking and 
other household work, has been estab- 
lished by the Boston Herald-Traveler in 
the front corner section of its Tremont 
street counting room, Boston, in the busy 
shopping district. It has attracted great 
attention from women, who have crowded 
in to ask questions from the expert in 
charge, who: shows them how to use the 
different appliances and how to make vari- 
ous dishes from recipes she furnishes. 
The materials used are those advertised 
from time to time in the Herald and the 
Traveler. 

Recently the daily held an exposition of 
cooking by electricity, using the big Hor- 
ticultural Hall for that purpose. It is es- 
timated that more than 50,000 women 
attended. Experts showed how the ap- 
paratus was used, and demonstrations 
were given, from frying. doughnuts to 
roasting meats. Each day a column of 
special recipes were published in the Her- 
ald, and more in the Traveler. A House- 
keeping Forum, conducted under the 
auspices of the Herald-Traveler Better 
Homes Bureau, of which Miss Marjorie 
Mills is director, was also held. Talks 
on table service were given by an expert. 
A question box was conducted daily in 
the columns of the paper. Children from 
the domestic science classes of the schools 
and the home economics classes of the 
women’s colleges were invited guests. 

The Better Homes Bureau of the Her- 
ald-Traveler has already been besieged 
with inquiries as to when another similar 
cooking school might be held. Local de- 


WHAT IS A NEWSPAPER? 
By W. P. Beazell 


HAT do you think a news- 
paper is? 

A lively if not, indeed, a vio- 
lent controversy is waging over the 
question. The dictionaries say: 

Standard: A publication issued 
for general circulation at frequent 
intervals; a public print that cir- 
culates news, advertisements, etc. 

Webster: A paper printed and 
distributed at stated intervals to 
carry news, advocate opinions, 
etc.. now usually containing also 
advertisements and other matters 
of public interest. 

Century: A paper 


containing 
news * * * issued at short but 
regular intervals and either sold 
or distributed gratis * * * a pub- 
lic print or daily, weekly or semi- 
weekly periodical. 


And now comes Postmaster 
General New with his definition, 
which is occasioning the contro- 
versy. Says Mr. New: 

“A newspaper is what people 
generally think of as a news- 


partment stores and other retailers took 
advantage of the occasion to run special 
advertising on the same pages with the 
reports of the exposition and the recipes 
and summaries of the lectures. A lead- 
ing chain of grocery stores took space, 
while one provision house advertised that 
it furnished all the meat and fish used. 
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22,886 copies, 


of Circulations. 


papers combined. 


22,886 


The Total Net Paid circulation of 
the Lancaster, Pa.. NEW ERA for 
the first three months of 1924 was 
average daily, as 
shown by the Publisher’s Statement 
just released by the Audit Bureau 


This is nearly as much circulation 
as the other two Lancaster news- 


The Evening NEW ERA now leads 


in Local Display Advertising, 


Advertising. 


Qwik 


New York Chicago 


National Advertising and Classified 


Lancaster New Era 


Lancaster’s One Big Newspaper 


SUNG. 


Boston Detroit 
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“America’s Most 
Important Newspaper” 


In the quantity, scope, completeness and authenticity of news; in volume of quality 
circulation; in total of high class advertisements; in buying power—The New York 
Times is not excelled by any other newspaper in the world. 


In the New York metropolitan district—-the richest area of its size in the world— 
where 9,000,000 people have an annual income in excess of $8,000,000,000, The New 
York Times is the newspaper read by the largest group of intelligent, discriminating 
and responsive persons. 


Throughout the United States, The New York Times has a larger sale than any other 
New York newspaper. It is distributed to its readers in every state of the United 
States; in 2,143 of the total 3,065 counties; in 8,000 cities, towns and communities; in 
all United States possessions; in all the provinces and colonies of Canada and in 87 
foreign countries. 


The Times has the confidence of its readers. The advantages it offers for an advertising 
campaign in the world’s greatest metropolis are unequaled. In 1923, eight hundred 
national advertisers made their announcements through The New York Times, two 
hundred of them using The Times exclusively among New York morning newspapers. 


A greater volume of advertising is published in The New York Times than in any 
other New York newspaper, the total in 1923 being 24,101,226 agate lines, an excess 
over the second New York newspaper of 6,730,388 lines. 


In three months of this year The New York Times printed 6,351,592 lines of adver- 
tising, a gain over the corresponding months of 1923 of 402,782 lines, and an excess 
of 2,302,824 lines over the second New York newspaper. The increase in its lead over 
the second morning newspaper, in the three months’ period compared with last year, 
was nearly 600,000 agate lines. In every important classification of advertising The 
New York Times maintains leadership. 


Advertisements offered for publication in The New York Times are subject to censor- 
ship. Questionable, misleading or fraudulent announcements are declined. 


The net paid sale of the Sunday edition is 600,000 copies. 


Che New York Cimes 
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EVE'NING* 


The circulation of the Evening Journal, 688,107 net paid 
every day for the month of March just passed, is by more than 
two to one greater than the circulation of any other evening 
newspaper in New York City. 

The circulation and influence of the Evening Journal inter- 
est all the citizens, and especially the gigantic family of intelli- 
gent Evening Journal readers, and upon any important public 
question they can have an influence absolutely decisive. 

r & @ 

The Evening Journal’s circulation, dominating New York 
City, eliminating all competition in the evening newspaper field, 
is important to business men, whose two great problems are, 
first, to have what the people want, and, SECOND, to obtain 
the largest possible distribution through the greatest obtainable 
circulation. 

2 & 5] 

Combine the circulations of the New York Evening World 
and the New York Evening Sun, add 110,052, and you have the 
circulation of the Evening Journal. 

Add the circulations of the Evening Sun, the Telegram-Mail 
and the New York Evening Post, then add 190,204 to the total, 
and you have the circulation of the Evening Journal. 

a e & 


Business men and others will remember that in the Evening 
Journal circulation there is NO DUPLICATION. A man or 
woman buys one copy of the Evening Journal—that’s the end 
of it. 

The Evening Journal’s circulation exceeds that of the Eve- 
ning World by 405,991. 

The Evening Journal’s circulation exceeds that of the Tele. 
gram-Mail by 488,107. 

The Evening Journal has more circulation than the Evening 
World and the Telegram-Mail combined, with over 200,000 to 


spare. 
P 2 2 e 


In other words, as a medium for reaching the -public, that 
is to say, for REACHING THE HOMES IN GREATER NEW 
YORK, the Evening Journal has no serious competitor 

Business men and others should understand it. 

e e ¢ 


Brooklyn, for instance, is a city of homes. There are four 
powerful and ably managed Brooklyn newspapers. But the 
circulation of the Evening Journal in Brooklyn, THE CITY OF 
HOMES, is greater than that of all the Brooklyn newspapers 
combined. 

Hariem and The Bronx are essentially HOME SECTIONS 
of the city. The circulation of the Evening Journal in those 
HOME SECTIONS is infinitely greater than that of any other 
two evening newspapers combined, so great that the Evening 
Journal is compelled to maintain a special separate printing 
plant in that part of the city—and is now doubling the capacity 
of that plant. 


2 & 2 
The city of Newark sends tens of thousands of visitors and 
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This Newspaper Has No Riy 


buyers to the city of New Yo 
his paper in Newark, he said, 
of Lord & Thomas, the great a 
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The Evening Journal is 
years has been first in eveni 
and in the United States, an 
TO REMAIN. 

The Evening Journal is 
pays to individual employes : 
cost of the editorial departr 
Every department employs th 
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NET PAID CIRCULATION 


‘in Influence and Circulation 


After Paul Block had bought 
ing with Albert Lasker, head 
‘ising firm: ‘‘When I bought 
going to compete with some 
.ctually competing with the 
iminating evening newspaper 
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| Journal means that 688,107 
IN GO UP TO THE NEWS. 
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RS. That is great circulating 
ely concentrated in the resi- 
ster New York and its imme- 
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» of them have been deceived 
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0 much of that ‘‘class circu- 
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1 the funerals of three news- 
“class circulation’’ in order 
AL circulation, which is the 
rs. 


There was the Evening Mail, for instance, 
“elass.’’ IT’S DEAD. 

There was the Evening Globe. It didn’t have much circu- 
Jation, but it offered merchants ‘‘class.’’ IT’S DEAD. 

There was the New York Herald, with a great history and 
great tradition behind it, but not much circulation. It also 
offered merchants ‘‘class.’’ You can’t live on ‘‘class,”’ you 
need circulation. The New York Herald is dead. 

If that ‘‘class circulation,’ which might better be described 
as ‘‘fictitious circulation,’’ couldn’t keep itself alive, how can 
merchants expect such circulation to keep THEM alive? 
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It talked 


This newspaper has only the most friendly feeling for all 
newspapers and all other newspaper owners. But business men 
are entitled to the facts. 

In April, 1923, before the Globe and the Sun were united, 
the Sun announced a circulation of 177,290, the Globe a circula- 
tion of 159,786. The total of those two circulations a year ago 
was 337,076. 

Now the Globe and the Sun combined in their Government 
statement announce a circulation of 260,026. That circulation 
based on combination has SHRUNK within one year by 77,059. 

What became of that large, interesting and more or less 
imaginary ‘‘class circulation’’? 

The New York Mail in April, 1923, announced a circulation 
of 144,125. The Telegram announced a circulation of 111,088. 
Combination was 255,233. 

Now, one year later, the Mail and Telegram, combined, an- 
nounce a circulation of 155,194. 

It should be noted, however, in connection with the Eve- 
ning Telegram’s circulation annowxcement that the Telegram 
and Mail have been combined only a short time. And the figures, 
155,194, announced this April, are less than the actual present 
circulation, which is probably in the neighborhood of 200,000. 

Frank Munsey, very punctilious, would rather understate 
than overstate his circulation. 

£ c J & 

“Class circulation’’ doesn’t seem to be a very healthy kind 
of circulation. It dies easily. 

The Evening Journal isn’t combined with anybody or any- 
thing. It isn’t CONTROLLED by anybody or anything. It is 
the paper of ALL THE PEOPLE IN GREATER NEW YORK, 
not the paper cf any class, any district or any section. 

The Evening Journal’s net paid circulation to-day is 688,107, 
and that circulation is growing and will continue to grow. 

2 & £ 

Circulation is the great thing, it is the strength of news- 
papers, it is the great working agent of business, and the con- 
centrated power with which the citizens express their opinions 
through newspapers that REPRESENT THEM, make their 
opinions and their wishes felt. 

The Evening Journal dominates the evening field of circula- 
tion and of advertising in the greatest city in the world; it has 
done so for the past twenty-six years, and proposes to do so for 
many a year to come. 

It is the paper that is TAKEN HOME. It is the HOME 
newspaper, and the POWERFUL newspaper. 
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The Business Manager of a well- 
known Ohio newspaper, during a 
visit to the office of the Bureau on 
the day this announcement was 
written, said: “Mr. Clague, we 
are proud to be members of the 
A. B. C., because in the short dec- 
ade of its existence it has done 
more to advance the standards of 
the publishing and advertising 
business than any other organiza- 
tion in the industry.” 


The Bureau rejoices, of course, in 
the receipt of this and many simi- 
lar tributes to its work, but it mod- 
estly accepts second place to the 
A. N. P. A. and other organiza- 
tions which are constantly striv- 


The A. B.C. Celebrates Its Tenth 
Anniversary of Service to the 
Publishing and Advertising 

Professions in 1924 


ing to attain the same high ideals 
which actuated the founders in 
establishing the A. B. C. in 1914. 


The Bureau does not claim infal- 
libility. Bank examiners occasion- 
ally fail to reach rock bottom in 
their first examinations and the 
Bureau must also occasionally 
confess that 100% perfection has 
not been achieved. 


But, with the whole-hearted sup- 
port of those members of the 
A.N.P. A. who desire to eradicate 
the evils of circulation inflation, it 
looks forward to the second dec- 
ade of its existence with renewed 
hope of helpful service. 
STANLEY CLAGUE 


Managing Director, Audit Bureau of Circulations 
202 South State Street, Chicago, III. 


P. S.—October of this year, 1924, will witness the greatest gathering of pub- 
lishers, advertisers and advertising agents ever brought together in the West. 
Mark the date on your calendar—‘“‘Chicago, during the week of October 13-18.” 
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LOWER PRICE FOR NEWSPRINT CALLED 
“MISCHIEVOUS” BY BECK 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Spokesman Denies Overproduction, 
Says Newspapers Do Not Demand Reduction, Consolida- 
tions Have Bettered Market, and Business is Good 


{ RUMORS current in New York and 


Montreal this week that newsprint 
paper price would drop from $75 to $70 
per ton have not been given a hearty 
welcome by paper manufacturers. The 
present price of $75 is fixed in many con- 
tracts until June 30. Even after that date 
nothing in the situation warrants preiic- 
tions of a break in the market, according 
to.Edward Beck, secretary of the Cana- 
dian Pulp & Paper Association. Despite 
a steady increase in Canadian and United 
States production over the large figures 
made in January and February, 1923, Mr. 
Beck does not believe that there is a sur- 
plus of paper above publishers’ require- 
ments. 

“Consolidations of daily newspapers, 
such as those which have recently taken 
place in New York, and of which so much 
has been made,” Mr. Beck declares, “have 
not affected the situation, except favor- 
ably. Consolidated newspapers, experi- 
ence has shown, actually consume more 
paper than when they were operated as 
separate units. The explanation is that 
readers as a rule do not buy more than 


} one newspaper and when that one sus- 


pends they transfer their custom to one 
of the survivors. It is also a fact that 
one strong newspaper is a better customer 
for the paper manufacturer than two 
weak ones. - 

“Consumption is well up to the aver- 
age. A group of representative Sunday 
newspapers in the United States averaged 
109 pages in March, the highest since 
October, 1923. A similar group of dailies 
averaged 28 pages for the first three 
months of 1924, exceeding the number for 
the corresponding period of 1923. Ad- 
vertising ran 3 per cent more than last 
year. 

“Paper manufacturers are facing higher, 
not lower, costs of production, Mr. Beck 
stated. There is less spot paper available 
than at any time for months and the price 
of this is holding well. There is no ab- 
normal supply in the hands of consumers, 
nor is there any strong demand on the 
part of newspaper publishers for a lower 
price, his argument continued. 

“No Canadian newsprint manufacturer, 
so far as I am aware, has reduced his 
contract price or is contemplating doing 
so, nor is there any reason to anticipate 
any such development in the near or re- 
mote future. The mischievous rumors 
that are going abroad have evidently been 
put out for a purpose, and they are with- 
out foundation and without the slightest 
authority,” Mr. Beck concluded. 


OLYMPIC DEADLINE MAY 15 


Applications for Press Cards Must Be 
Filed By That Date 


By G. LANGELAAN 
(Paris Correspondent, Evitor & PuBLISHER) 


Paris, April 7—Newspaper men plan- 
ning to cover the Olympic games must 
have their requests for press cards in the 
hands of the press commission of the 
French Olympic Committee before May 
15, according to an announcement by the 
Committee. Applications for press cards 
at Rugby and Association Football con- 
tests closed April 15. 

The commission has served notice that 
only applications from professional 
journalists, countersigned iby the editor 
of the newspaper or managing editor of 
the press agency interested, will be con- 
sidered. The applications should be 
addressed to “Monsieur le President de 
la Commission de la Presse des Jeux 
Olympiques, 17 Boulevard Haussmann, 
Paris IX.” 

Foreign newspaper men will be granted 
half-rate railway fare from the frontier 
station and return, provided the request 
is accompanied by 2 photographs measur- 
ing 1% by 2 inches. Identification cards 


will be provided newspaper men, enabling 
them to take advantage of special facil- 
ities and favors while in Paris, if 2 
more photographs of the same size are 
sent the press commission. 


London Journalists Thank Coolidge 


Frank Dilnot, representative of the Lon- 
don Press Club, called at the White 
House this week and presented a com- 
munication from the club thanking Presi- 
dent Coolidge for the message he sent to 
London to be read at a dinner given by 
the London pressmen in honor of Ambas- 
sador Kellogg. Mr. Dilnot acknowledged 
that his call at the White House was only 
incidental to his visit to the United States. 
His chief reason for coming was to take 
home a bride. He was married last 
week to Miss Margaret Gregg of New 
York, daughter of the Rev. David Gregg. 


Tribute to Charles H. Grasty 


Publishers’ Association of New York 
paid tribute to Charles H. Grasty, Lon- 
don correspondent of the New York 
Times, who recently died abroad, in a 
resolution made public this week. Grasty 
was described as “a writer of vision and 
ability” who had the confidence of world 
leaders and whose “high character, knowl- 
edge and experience brought him the 
admiration of his associates.” His cor- 
respondence during and since the war 
was praised as an addition “to the sum of 
accurate and intelligent information of 


a momentous period.” 


Webster Buys Into Coast Daily 


‘Harry S. Webster, business manager 
of the San Bernardino (Cal.) ‘Sun, has 
acquired one-fourth interest in the Sun 
Company by purchase from R. C. Har- 
bison. As the partnership now stands, 
Webster and James A. Guthrie each own 
one-fourth, and R. C. Harbison one-half. 
Besides the Sun, the company publishes 
the San Bernadino Evening Telegram. 
Webster has been a member of the Sun 
organization for 12 years. 


Intertype Makes Quarterly Report 


Net profits of the Intertype Corpora- 
tion, Brooklyn, N. Y., for the first quar- 
ter of the year 1924 ended March 31, were 
$207,058.74, it was announced this week. 
For the same period in 1923 they were 
$203,389.23, and in 1922, $183,257.09. 


Ochs to Dine Fellow A. P. Directors 


Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of the New 
York Times, will give a dinner Satur- 
day night, April 19, to fellow members 
of the Associated Press Board of Direc- 
tors and executives of the Associated 
Press, at the Times Annex. 


* 
Flag Days Will Soon Be Here 


PRE Sih Diba Ne Del Asie BAUR: 
ALWAYS BRINGS A _ BIG 
DEMAND FOR FLAGS. 
Make sure of delivery and 
special low prices by placing 
your orders now! 


We have the largest stock of* flags in 
this country. Advance orders already 
total over one hundred thousand flags. 
We will give you special advance dating 
—no immediate investment. 
We offer our famous GLORIA BUNT- 
ING Flag, which is made of real 
bunting, with sewed stripes, printed 
Unions, guaranteed fast colors. Can 
furnish any size flag—with or without 
the pole outfit. 
Write Today for Special Low Prices— 
Don’t Delay! 


S. BLAKE WILLSDEN 


“Premiums for Particular People’ 
29 East Madison St. 
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GOTHAM’S GAY RIALTO CHARTED FOR A. N. P. A. 


Path Through Stageland’s Tinsel and Tatters Marked By New York Dramatic Critics—Theaters 
Offer Smart Musical Comedies and Revues Leavened With Drama 


By BIDE DUDLEY 
Dramatic Critic, N. Y. Evening World 


THs story is for newspaper men. The 

editors know they are in New York 
—at least, they know it most of the time; 
they are not here to discuss weighty prob- 
lems, to any great extent, but rather to 
swap yarns at the Waldorf-Astoria and 
go to shows. 

In asking us to advise the visiting 
newspapermen about the shows along 
Broadway, Epitor & PusLisHER has 
given us a great responsibility. We want 
no pilgrim seeking us out and wailing, 
“You made me what I am today, I hope 
you're satisfied.” Above all things, we 
must not let the editors drift into theatres 
where newspaper men are depicted on 
the stage. They wouldn’t understand 
what the stage scribes were driving at. 
So, you see, we must proceed with 
caution. 

For those who like musical shows there 
is a plenteous supply in the Rialto Dis- 
trict. 

Florenz Ziegfeld, who can feel the 
presence of a beautiful woman a block 
is doing business at the old stand— 


away, 
the New Amsterdam Theatre—with a 
Follies. About eighty girls inhabit this 


show and a smile from any one of them 
could make the average husband com- 
plain about his wife’s cooking. 

Another Ziegfeld piece is Kid Boots, at 
the Earl Carroll Theatre. In this one 
we have Eddie Cantor who has washed 
up his face and most of his jokes. It 
is a good, lively show with plenty of 
everything but tickets at-:the box office. 
Try and get in! 

The Music Box 
Irving Berlin stamp, is 
that old Ed Howe, while 
said it was one of the best 
seen. 

Next door to The Music Box is the 
Imperial and it houses a happy musical 


Revue, bearing the 
so entertaining 
here recently, 
he had ever 


WOOLLCOTT TELLS THE TEN 
BEST WITH TEN 
ADJECTIVES 


By Alexander Woollcott 
New York Sun 


INCE it is a national vice to 
go about making up little lists 
of the ten best this and the ten 
best that, I have become sufficient- 
ly infected to submit herewith the 
list of my own favorites among 
the plays. now running (or maybe 
just jogging along) in New York. 
They are submitted as either a 
guide or a warning. And since it 
is a little weakness of dramatic 
critics to use two columns in 
which to say what a good reporter 
would put in one paragraph, I 
have heroically confined the ac- 
companying commentary to one 
word for each play. Here are the 
ten :— 


Dramatic Critic, 


“Cyrano de Bergerac”’—at the 
National. Glamorous. 

“The Swan”—At the Cort. Suave. 

“The Show Off”—At the Play- 


house. True. 

“Saint Joan”’—At the Empire. 
Stimulating. 

“Expressing Willie”’—At the 48th 
Street. Merry. 

“Beggar on Horseback”—At the 
Broadhurst. Withering. 

“The Miracle’—At the Century. 
Stupefying. 

“Outward Bound”—At the Ritz. 
Admonitory. 


“Rain”—At the Maxine Elliott. 
Purgative. 

“Fata Morgana”—At the Lyceum. 
Aphrodisiac. 


TRY “THE SHOW-OFF’—IT’S 
GREAT, SAYS BROUN 


By Heywood Broun 
Dramatic Critic, New York World 


OF course when a newspaper critic 

says, “Here are the best plays in 
New York,” he is actually saying, 
“These are the plays which I enjoyed 
most.” 

On that basis this is my list: The 
Show-Off, Expressing Willie, Beggar 
on Horseback, Cyrano de Bergerac, 
Fata Morgana, Outward Bound, The 
Swan, The Potters and Saint Joan. 

No musical shows are in the list be- 
cause I haven’t seen all the revues and 
anyway people agree less about musi- 
cal shows than about any other form 
of theatrical entertainment. 

My play list is not in the order of 
merit but if I were recommending 
just one play it would be The Show- 
Off. I cannot conceive anybody’s go- 
ing to this play and disliking it. 
Unless I am much mistaken the 
comedy has an appeal for all sorts of 
people. 

To my mind Saint Joan is in- 
finitely the finest thing in town, but 
there are dull spots and possibly you 
don’t like Shaw. 

The Swan seems a safe bet and I 
have the same feeling about Express- 
ing Willie. 

Still, in regard to none of the plays 
can I absolutely guarantee satisfac- 
tion. The theatre goer must always 
take a chance. That’s part of the fun 
of theatre going. 


show, Mary Jane McKane, starring 
Mary Hay and Hal Skelly. 

Vogues, a new revue at the Shubert 
Theatre, exists principally because of the 
excellent work of Allen and Savo, come- 
dians; Odette Myrtil, French ingenue, 
and little Irene Delroy, a_ pint-sized 
dancer of ability. This one has beautiful 
girls in clothes. On the other hand, 
Artists and Models, at the Winter Gar- 
den, offers its feminine pulchritude bare 
and bobbed. The girls are pretty but we 
don’t suppose many of the visiting editors 
will want to see them sams clothing. 

At the Globe Theatre is a jolly, fast- 
moving, clean musical comedy called 
Stepping Stones, starring Fred Stone and 
featuring his pretty little daughter, 
Dorothy. This is a show to see, enjoy 
and explain to the wife and family back 
home. Not a blush in this one! 

Lollipop, down at the Knickerbocker, 
is another one for mother and the girls, 
with Dad glad he went if he happens to 


BUY ON THE 
RISING MARKET 


The Average Daily Net 
Paid Circulation of The 
Baltimore News in 
Jnaly, m1 92S awison 96,670 


April 13, 


Daily 
117,353 


20,683 


No Contests! 


Week Ending 
1924, Net . Paid 


Circulation, washes 


GAIN .. 


No Premiums! 


Such rapid growth in any business 
which employs no stimulants other 
than the quality of the product sold 
can spring from only one thing— 


CONSUMER DEMAND 


trail along. It is fast-moving musical 
comedy with Ada May as principal per- 
son. 

Poppy, at the Apollo, will please, also. 


Madge Kennedy and W. C. Fields—the 


latter screamingly funny—make this one 
a hit. 

Paradise Alley, at the Casino, will take 
you back to the days of “Sweet Rosie 
O’Grady.” It has a heart story about a 
little Irish girl with Helen Shipman as 
the girl. It is pleasing entertainment. 

Rather conventional, yet worth while, 
are Mr. Battling Buttler, at the Times 
Square, and Sitting Pretty, at the Fulton. 

Charlot’s Revue, at the Selwyn, is 
English from top to bottom, but it has 
caught on wonderfully in New York. 

At the Central is a musical piece called 
Sweet Little Devil in which Constance 
Binney appears to advantage. It is enter- 
taining in an unobtrusive way. 

Little Jessie James, at the Little 
Theatre, is the show that made the song, 
“T Love You,’ which, in turn, “made” 
the show. 

Moonlight, starring Julia Sanderson, at 
the Longacre, has good music and the 
ever-attractive Julia. 


At the Colonial is an all-colored show 
called Runnin’ Wild that is the best of 
its kind. 

‘Dramas and comedies are so plentiful, 
we'll give each a paragraph of descriptive 
opinion : 

Outward Bound, at the Ritz, shows a 
ship en route to the next world with its 
crew and all passengers dead. It is for 
people who like to think. ' 

The Show-Off, at the Playhouse, con- 
cerns a fellow you know. He is the 
small-salaried clerk who talks as though 
he owned the Standard Oil Company. 
Clean and very funny! 

Rain, at Maxine Elliott’s, is a fascinat- 
ing story of a girl and a preacher on an 
island. Adults only, please! 

The Nervous Wreck, at the Sam H. 
Harris, would make the Sphinx laugh. 
It’s about another fellow you know—the 
one who isn’t sick but wants to be. Take 
the whole family. 

Abie’s Irish Rose, at the Republic, is 
that Irish-Jewish comedy you’ve heard so 
much about. Conventional hokum, but 
making a million for its producer. 

Spring Cleaning, at the Eltinge, shows 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Syracuse has a population that ranges high in 


ownership and intelli- 


There are proportionately fewer hand to 
mouth and poor folks, fewer illiterates, fewer of 
the shiftless class than in most other large cities. 
And consequently the buyer percentage is higher, 
response to advertising quicker and more pro- 
Nearly every commodity manufac- 
turer’s sales statistics prove this conclusively. 


These people of Syracuse are not fickle, not 
quick to abandon fixed institutions, nor change 
established customs, and yet in a comparatively 
few years they have by their votes of preference 
in a circulation way put the 


SYRACUSE JOURNAL 


in the place of leadership in the afternoon field. 


Its average net paid daily circulation 
for the six months ending March 31, 


42,103 COPIES 


No stunts—no schemes—no premiums— 


just an everlastingly good newspaper 
serving Syracuse and its territory faith- 
fully and unselfishly. 
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Confidence Worth More Than Capital 


It’s confidence rather than capital that makes a successful business. 

The confidence of the public in your integrity—business principles and policies—is 
the key to business success. 

The Tribune has for years enjoyed the confidence of the reading and advertising 
public. No better example of the public’s confidence in its policies and standing as an 
advertising medium can be shown than by the following information regarding circulation 
and advertising patronage: 


Salt Lake Tribune's average net paid circulation for January, Féb- 
ruary and March, 1924, and the three months' average. 
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Advertising Space Comparison of the three Salt Lake Newspapers for 
the three months ending March 31st, 1923 and 1924, in agate lines. 
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PUBLISHERS USE ADS 
IN POSTAL FIGHT 


The Conference, Acting for Publishers’ 
Associations, Protests Rate Increase 
in Washington Dailies—Urge 
Letters to Congress 


The campaign of the American Pub- 
lishers’ Conference to forestall in- 
ereases in second class mail matter 
threatened as the result of pending legis- 
lation providing pay advances for postal 
employes was begun in earnest this week. 
The Conference, which represents the 
Agricultural Papers Association, Associ- 
ated Business Papers, National Fditorial 
Association, National Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation and Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, addressed an open 
letter to which appeared in 
half-page advertisements in the Wash- 
ington newspapers calling attention to the 
present high rates prevailing in second 
class matter. 

“Since the war revenue act of 1917,” 
letter, “the publishers of the 
United States have been paying the Post 
Office Department an increase of 300 per 
cent \ll other items in the measure 
have been revised. Even the 1 i 


Congress, 


says the 


increase in 
first class matter was immediately reduced 
from 3 cents to 2 cents. From 1885 to 
1918 the publishers paid a one cent per 


pound flat rate.” 

The publishers demand to know of 
Congress why it is asserted that publica- 
tic ire subsidized in mail rates by the 

vernment when other agencies can 

sport those publications at lower 
rates; why second class doesn’t pay its 
way when the Government enjoys rates 


50 per cent lower than private interests, 
while the rates charged by the Govern- 
exceeds those obtainable by pub- 
lishers using other means of transporta- 
tion; why Congress should increase postal 
salaries now and postal rates to pay for 
he salary advances when Congress has 
just appropriated $500,000 to weigh and 
count all classes of mail, figures upon 
which are being compiled as rapidly as 
possible and will be a basis for an intel- 
ligent consideration of all rates. 

The action of the publishers is based 
upon the congressional consideration of 
the so-called Kelly-Edge bill and the 
Paige bill providing for pay increases 
which will amount to $122,000,000 the 
first year and $150,000,000 annually there- 
after. 

Neither measure provides additional 
revenue sufficient to take care of the pay 
advances, but the Paige bill does place 
the burden largely on parcel post. A 
substitute measure suggested by Post- 
master General New provides for pay 
adjustments totaling $43,000,000 annually, 
and carrying rate increases of second, 
third, and fourth class matter. Mr. New’s 
proposal would increase second class rates 
approximately $5,000,000 annually, and 
his contention is that the parcel post rates 
eannot be advanced to a point sufficient to 
take care of the salary increases. 

A. C. Pearson, chairman of the Pub- 
lishers’ Conference, has addressed a letter 
to all members of the organizations affil- 
jated with the Conference urging them 
to get in touch with their Congressmen 
on the subject and request to be heard 
before the salary or the rate increases are 
approved. 

While members of the House Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads seem 
generally to believe parcel post rates 
should be increased to make possible a 
raise in salaries of postal clerks, Post- 
master General New this week proposed 
raising the rates on second class matter, 
including newspapers. 

Text of New’s proposal follows: 

“That Section 1101, paragraph B, of 
the act of Oct. 3, 1917 (Fortieth Statutes 
at Large, page 327), fixing rates of post- 
age on ‘publications entered as second 
class matter, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(B) In the case of the portion of such 
publication devoted to the advertisements 
the rates per pound or fraction thereof 
applicable to second class matter shall 
be as follows (where the space devoted 
to advertisements does not exceed 5 per 


Editor 


centum of the total space the rate of 
postage shall be the same as if the whole 
of such publication was devoted to mat- 
ter other than advertisements): On and 
after July 1, 1924, for the first and second 
zones, 3% cents; for the third zone, 4%4 
cents; for the fourth zone, 544 cents; for 
the fifth zone, 6 cents; for the sixth zone, 
7 cents; for the seventh zone, 9 cents, 
and for the eighth zone, 10 cents.” 

The substitute presented by the Post- 
master General provides for increasing 
the rates on!advertising matter in’ the 
first and second zones 1% cents a pound, 
in the third zone 1%4 cents a pound and 
in the fourth zone %4 cent a pound. 


OHIO A. P. EDITORS ELECT 


Pauly of Middletown Journal Con- 


tinues as President 


Frank B. Pauly, manager of the Mid- 
dletown (O.) Journal, was re-elected 
president of the Associated Press editors 
of Ohio at the ninth annual convention 
held recently at Middletown. 

R. J. Dustman, Columbus correspond- 
ent of the A. P., was re-elected secretary 
and treasurer. 

The organization. voted to make 
Columbus their permanent meeting place, 
beginning with 1925. 

At a banquet at*Hotel Manchester the 
program included addresses by Edgar T. 
Cutter, superintendent of the Central 
Division, Chicago; Milton Garges, chief 
of the traffic department, New York; E. 
T. Wolford, Chicago, traffic chief of the 
Central Division, and F. J. Flickinger, 
a former Associated Press operator, 
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how a husband taught his frivolous wife 
a lesson by! employing a_ street-walker. 
Nineteen the minimum age-limit here! 

Hell Bent jer Heaven, at the Frazee, 
is a drama of the Southern hill country. 
It will hold your interest: 

Nancy Ann, starring Francine Larri- 
more, at the 39th Street, is a Harvard 
prize play. It is about actresses and is 
stagey, but real fun isn’t lacking. Fran- 
cine is cute, boys. 

Sun Up, at the Princess, is an intense 
drama of the Southern mountains. If 
you like trip-hammer emotional stuff, 
there it is. 

The Shame Woman, at the Comedy, is 
by the author of “Sun Up.” It is another 
gripping melodrama with a Southern 
rough country locale. 

Saint Joan, at the Empire, is the 
Theatre Guild’s production of Shaw’s play 
of the Maid of Orleans. Like Shaw? 
O. K., then see this one. No? Then 
pass it up. 

The Swan, at the Cort, is Molnar’s 
best comedy. Women and girls will dote 
on it, as it tells of the unrequited love 
ot a princess. 

Leah Kleschna, at the Lyric, is William 
A. Brady’s revival of the old McLellan 
drama, superbly cast. 


Few Papers—(If 
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TIMES 
A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates 
that among the housewives of 
the city our Thursday Food 
Feature Department—upward of 
four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food ad- 
vertising—is the best feature 
carried by the Times 
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Sweet Seventeen, at the Gaiety, is a 
sugary little comedy in which Marion 
Mears, a newcomer, and a dog have a 
lot of fun. Women and children first, 
here! 

The Potters, at the Plymouth, is a 
comedy the whole family must see. 
Father will see himself on the stage and 
mother will see father’s wife. And as 
for those people who live next door—oh, 
they’re there, too. 

Seventh Heaven, at the Booth, is an 
absorbing French war drama, laid in the 
Paris slums. It has been at the Booth 
a year. No place for hangovers. 

Fata Morgana, at the Lyceum, is an- 
other Theatre Guild importation. Emily 
Stevens is the principal player. It tells 
of a youth’s affair with a married woman 
older than he. Minimum age 21 in this 
case. 

Man and the Masses, at the Garrick, 
also claims the Theatre Guild as its 
parent. Artistic drama, for the artis- 
tically-inclined. 

The Outsider, at the Ambassador, star- 
ring Lionel Atwill, is an interesting 
drama based on medicine and surgery. It 
will hold your attention. 

Expressing Willie, at the 48th Street, 
is a comedy by Rachel Crothers. The 
Equity Players produced it. ‘Good, clean 
fun for all, with the young folks doing 
most of the applauding. 

Cheaper to Marry, at the 49th Street, is 
a Samuel Shipman drama which involves 
sex and family matters. It has a punch 
for the sophisticated. 

Cyrano de Bergerac, at the National, 
offers Walter Hampden at his best. It 
will please lovers of good acting, but 
not admirers of hokum, 


Clean, fresh prints, 


Consistently GOOD 
Colored Comic Printing 


brilliantly 
registry, always assured for your colored comic classics 


PROMPT AND RELIABLE SHIPMENTS 


The Miracle, at the Century, is a big 
religious pantomime, employing almost 
400 people. While it will never relieve 
the tired business man’s fatigue, it is 
worth seeing because of its amazing size. 

The Keith shows at the Hippodrome 
are elaborate vaudeville. Each week this 
biggest theatre in the world offers new 
features. 

Now you have New York’s current 
stage entertainment bill of fare. As for 
other pleasures about the White Light 
District, we cannot say, but we have been 
reliably informed that the city is abso- 
lutely dry. 


When you come 
to London— 


Don’t miss seeing how the 
mammoth weekly issue of 
JOHN BULL is produced 
within 48 hours and dis- 
tributed throughout the 
length and breadth of the 
Land. 
JOHN BULL has the largest Net Paid 


Sale of any 2d weekly in the world. No 
Bonuses. No Competitions. 


STD EY 


For Advertising Rates and Particulars 

write: 

4 PHILIP EMANUEL, 
Advertisement Manager 
ODHAMS PRESS, LTD. 

57-59, Long Acre, London, W.C.2. Eng. 


colored, perfect in 


We can print any combination in make-up for publishers 
supplying mats. 


Write or wire for samples and prices today. 


THE WORLD COLOR PRINTING CO. 


EST. 1900—R. S. GRABLE, PRES. 


“COLOR PRINTERS TO THE NATION’S PUBLISHERS” 


AT THE CONVENTION 


ROOM 144 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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There are certain funda- 
mental beliefs upon which orl") Foe 
we have built this business GZS | Pee y/ 
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YOUR MARGIN OF SAFETY 


The way to insure uninterrupted operation of 
the Linotype under all conditions is to fit it 
to meet the most unfavorable conditions. So 
we build every Linotype on the assumption 
that it may come under the tender ministra- 
tions of a native operator in the tropical 
jungle; or that it may be called upon to set a 
daily newspaper on an ocean liner. 

Most Linotypes have a pretty easy time of it. 


; om! LINOTYPE “«: 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company | 


Brooklyn, New Y ork 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


Agencies in the Principal Cities of the World 
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Composed entirely on the LINOTYPE 
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WOMAN RULES SOVIET 
NEWS, EATON SAYS 


London Mail Correspondent Arrested 
as Spy—Tells of Simianova, 
Real Chief of Foreign 
Department 


RicHarp EATON 


Life of a newspaper correspondent in 
Russia is agreeable, most pleasant, in 
fact, as long as the correspondent agrees 
to handle Bolshe- 
vik propaganda. | 
Let him attempt | 
to send real news! 
Then Simiano- 
va, “The Merci- |} 
less,” beautiful |} 
blond haired }; 
woman, real chief || 
of the Soviet 
Foreign Depart- 
ment, acts; and 
arrest, imprison- 
ment and possible 

death by shooting 

awaits the unfor- 

tunate newspaper 

man. 

This was told Epitor & PuBLisHER 
this week by Richard Eaton, who went 
to Russia for the London Daily Mail and 
the Paris Matin. He says he chose to 
seek the truth, was arrested as a spy, 
thrown into prison, and escaped by brib- 
ing the jailer. 

Eaton is in New York on vacation. 
He plans to return abroad about May 3, 
to continue newspaper work, but, he adds, 
not in Russia, since the Soviet Govern- 
ment has issued a décree forbidding any 
representative of the London Daily Mail 
from entering that country. 

Epiror & PusiisHer found Eaton at 
the Harvard Club, New York. He is a 
young chap, only 27, slight of build and 
walks with a limp. He speaks in a 
nervous, jumpy fashion. 

“Tt is impossible to get real news from 
Russia, unless it is brought beyond the 
border and dispatched from other coun- 
tries,” Eaton said. 

“If a newspaper correspondent wishes 
to stay in the country and is. willing to 
send out a certain amount of Bolshevik 
propaganda, he is treated very well. If 
not, he is invariably—’ 

Eaton laughed and shrugged his 
shoulders. Then he proceeded to ‘tell 
the sensational story of his narrow 
escape. 

“T. went into Russia on June 10, last, 
from Reval, Esthonia,’’ he said. “I was 
arrested in Moscow on a charge of being 
a ‘spy. 

“With 30 others I was thrown in a 
room not large enough for more than-18 
persons. This room was directly above 
the execution chamber, and we- could 
hear the shrieks of these doomed- un+ 
tortunates. 

“There were no beds. Our food was 
unfit to eat. For four days I was in 
that room, before I was brought face to 
face. with the most remarkable woman 
in Russia, Simianova, known as ‘The 
Merciless, and the real chief of the 
Foreign Department. She is less than 
30 years of age, beautiful, a blond with 
blue eyes. 

“After questioning me, she demanded 
that I confess I was a spy. I refused. 
She turned me over to one of her 
assistants and said: 

“Fe must be shot.’ 

“The next 48 hours I spent in a cell 
no larger than a closet. Again I was 
taken before Simianova. 

“Ts it necessary to say I was relieved 
when she told me she regretted that she 
could not have me shot just then? 

“Simianova sent me to the Burtrik 
prison on the outskirts of Moscow. 

“T had concealed some money between 
the soles of my shoes and finally obtained 
my release by bribing a_jailer to take 
word of my plight to the British mission. 
I was escorted to the frontier, but my 
personal effects and my credentials were 
confiscated.” 

In addition to the London Daily Mail 
and Paris Matin, Eaton said he has been 
associated at various times with the 
Westminster Gazette, Echo de Paris and 
Manchester Guardian. 
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ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK 


Drawn for Epitor & PUBLISHER 


By BUD FISHER 
Mutt and Jeff Made Him the Highest Paid Comic Artist in the World 


~~ 


9 — 


FUNNY THE 
BOYS DON'T 
Look A Day 


a | started like everyone else, I guess,” 
said Bud Fisher. “I was born.” 

“Where and when?” 

“In San Francisco on April 3rd, 1885, 
but I didn’t stay there long. We moved 
about rather rapidly on account. of my 
father’s business. My mother and father 
lived in Portland, Ore. Chicago and 
Milwaukee before I was 7 years old.” 

In answering the question as to how he 
happened to begin Fisher said: 

“As long as I remember I have tried to 
draw. This art of mine caused some dis- 
pute in the family. My father was op- 
posed to it and said I was wasting time, 
while my mother encouraged me in it: 
Perhaps my father objected because I 
used to make pictures on his collars, 
either when on or off. It made no dif- 
ference to me if I saw a good chance. 

Mr. Fisher then told how his famous 
comic strip got its first start on the San 
Francisco Chronicle. He used to spend 


much time on the race track searching for 
ideas to incorporate in the now famous 
Mutt and Jeff series. One-day it struck him 


Gained 20,347 Daily Average Circulation. 
Sworn Government Statement, Six Months 
Ending March 31, 1923, 166,300 Daily. Six 


Months Bnding Sept. 30, 1922, 145,953 
Daily. Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 20,347. 


If COVERS THE FIELD COMPLETELY 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg,, New York, 
G. Logan Payne Oo., 401 Tower Bldg,, 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
A, J. Norris Hill; 710 Hearst Bldg., San 
Francisco, Calif, 


COLALLLLE. 


that a composite character embodying all 
the little foibles and queerness of the 
typical short-sport would go big. It did. 
For as soon as A. Mutt was born, show- 
ing the latent humor in the fellows that 


Newspaper Representation 


One of our publishers announces: 
“Our February, 1924, national lineage 
exceeds the same month of 1923 by 
52%. Yes, it is quite a gain.” 


Another says: 

“We are pleased with the fine show- 
ing made in the national field and want 
you to know that your representation 
of our paper is proving increasingly 
satisfactory both as to volume of busi- 
ness delivered and as to the character 
of your servicé which is promoting the 
prestige and good will of our paper 
with advertisers and agencies.’’ 


Still another says: 

“Your aggressive and intelligent hand- 
ling of our national advertising prob- 
lems has had the effect of largely 
increasing our national lineage during 
the year. We highly appreciate your 
good work for us and wish you further 
success. 


Publishers, advertisers and. advertising 
agents will testify to the keen co-op- 
eration rendered by this organization. 
Ask the men we serve. 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


(Est. 1890) 

NATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE 
NEW YORK—Park-Lexington Bldg. 
CHICAGO—Wrigley Bldg. 
BOSTON—Old South Bldg. 


hang around the stables with their nose 
in the feed-bag eager for free tips, it was 
greeted with approval. 

The character of Jeff didn’t come into 
being until some time later when Bud 
Fisher felt the need of a running mate 
for the widely known Mutt. Mr. Fisher 
is a close student of mass psychology and 
he knows, perhaps better than any other 
cartoonist, just what will appeal to the 
greatest number of people at any given 
time. Hence the success of Mutt and Jeff. 

Later Fisher felt that there was a wider 
field in. New York.. He came to the big 
city and soon John N. Wheeler persuaded 
him that he would get.a better return for 
his: unusual talent if the work was syndi- 
cated. ; 

It was a success and through the syndi- 
cation of his cartoons by the 
Syndicate, Fisher is known as the highest 
salaried comic artist in the world. 


New York Telegram Not for Sale 


Edwin S. Friendly, business manager 
of the New York Sun, stated this week 
the New York Telegram and Evening 
Mail, Munsey publication, was not for 
sale and had not been offered for sale. 
Fresh rumors circulated this week were 
to the effect William Randolph ‘Hearst 
intended to buy it. 


Gay to Return to Harvard 


Edwin F. Gay, for 4 years publisher 
of the New York Evening Post, has been 
appointed professor of economic history at 
Harvard University. He will assume the 
post in September. Before becoming 
publisher of the Post, Gay was an in- 
structor of economics at Harvard and 


Dean of the Graduate School of Business 


Administration. 


Industries Offer $100 Editorial Prize 


The Associated Industries af Oregon, 
through Dan C. Freeman, manager, have 


instituted a contest among Oregon ed- © 


itors, offering a prize of $10C for the 
most constructive editorial upon the ad- 
vantages 
united suppart of its own industries. 


A Safe Landing Field 


me DONT ENTER 
HEFOURTH STATE 


{ PEOPLE 'n THIS 
CIRCLE Se OF 


EIGHTEEN 
COUNTIES 


“A Safe Landing Field for the National 
Advertiser” 


Sent upon request to sales and adver- 


tising managers. In this fertile field 
of eighteen counties there are $2,612,- — 
667,855.00 spent each year for necessities 
and luxuries. It’s 93 2-10% native born 
territory. Four hundred and thirty- 
two national advertisers covered Central 
Ohio alone through The Dispatch in 


Che Columbus Hi nntch 


ONWIOS ‘GREATEST - HOME - DAILY 


Bell 


gained by a community in: 
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P. & A. BEATS 


The Consistory took place 
at Romeon March 27, 1924, 
and P.& A. Pictures arrived 
in this country on April 
7 and were first published 
on April 8 enabling many P. 
& A, clients to secure beats, 
A partial list of papers re 
porting beats Gn this story 
are: 


The first and exclu- 
sive photo of the 
Consistory at Rome, 
when Pope Pius XI 
elevated Archbishops 
Mundelein of Chi- 
cago and Hayes of 
New York to the 
Cardinalate. Below, 
Cardinal Hayes in 
his vestments. 


we 


Kansas City Star 
Atlanta Journal 
New Bedford Standard 


Youngstown Citizen 


bat eee eee ree 


San Antonio La Prensa 
Oklahoma City Oklahoman 
Birmingham News 

New Britain Herald 
Burlington Free Press 
Duluth News Tribune 
Watertown Times 


Another exclusive photo 
at Rome, showing Car- 
dinal Mundelein before 


the ceremony. 


First aS usual TO MEET THIS PICTURE AGE i 


with pictures of the Consistory 
at Rome and the new Cardinals 


Come in and get acquainted 
with a real Picture Syndicate 


(P. & A. Exhibit at the A. N. P. A. Convention 
Men’s Lounge, Waldorf-Astoria) 
What a difference! 


Look at the old-time posed photo 
of the ball-player of the 80’s— 
its Billy Sunday, Pittsburg cen- 
terfielder, by the way, before he 
hit the trail—note the heroic, 
unnatural stance as he greets the 
ball suspended from :a_ cord. 
Then look at the action photo of 
the modern player—Jumping Joe 
Dugan, third-sackerof theYankees. 

Just such an improvement has 
been made in news pictures. And 
there is just that difference be- 
tween the true-to-life P. & A. 
photos and the old tintype-like 
photos current in newspaperdom. 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


Pull up a chair at the P. & A. 
booth—have a cigar—reminisce a bit 
for conversational purposes—pick out 
any important story of the past year. 
Ask the P. & A. representative what 
P. & A. did ‘on it and how. That 
“how” is interesting! 

The unobtrusive click of the P. & 
A. camera has been the little spark 
that has launched many a beat for 
P. & A. clients. .Covering the news- 
centers of the world, P. & A. photog- 
raphers are ever on the alert for news 
pictures. These mén are actual camera 
reporters who radiate from our branch 
ofhces on definite assignments as well 


as on hunch-instruction to anticipate 
an expected event. 

With P. & A. service you are as- 
sured the bestznews,and’ feature pic- 
tures. You are also given protection 
by a distributing system .that works 
day and night in the interests of P. & 
A. clients. On the Consistory story 
P. & A. placed prints on four steamers 
bound for this country in order that’ 
distribution might be made from more 
than one source—just another point 
that shows to what extent P. & A. 
will go in the interests of its clients— 
and all at no premium or extra cost. 
For further information—phone, 
write or wire nearest P. & A. office. 


Pacific & Atlantic Photos, Inc. 


Organized in December 1921, by THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
and THE NEWS, New York’s Picture Newspaper 


HOME OFFICE. 25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
WASHINGTON 


LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 
LONDON 


TO MEET THIS PICTURE AGE 
is P. & A.’s booklet—write for it! 


PARIS 
BERLIN 
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WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


ELLIE REVELL, whose column of 

comment, “Nellie Revell Says” will 

be released to newspapers about May 
1, by the Mc- 
Naught Syndi- 
cate,, Inc., writes 
Optimism with a 
capital “O,” while 
seated in a wheel- 
chair, at her hotel 


in New York’s 
“White Light” 
district. 


In 1919, she 
was stricken with 
what doctors 
thought an incur- 
able disease. For 
4 years she lay 
helpless in a New 
York hospital. 
During the last 2 years she has been 
writing for newspapers, returning to her 
first love, after a fling as press agent. 

She has startled the entire country 
by her persistent faith and optimism 
against odds, 

While in the hospital she wrote a book 
called “Right Off the Chest,’ and on its 
promotion hangs a story of newspaper 
fellowship and subtle free publicity. 

[Twenty-three New York cartoonists 
met at luncheon at the Hotel Somerset, 
New York, the Revell headquarters, and 
voted to pass the word around that their 
invalid newspaper friend had written a 
book. Consequently, in many of the 
comic strips syndicated throughout the 
country there has appeared, as a back- 
ground to the comic characters, a placard 
calling attention to “Right Off the 
Chest.” In this way, it is estimated, 
the advertisement was given a free cir- 
culation to 17,000,000, 

Nellie Revell started newspaper work 
when she was 12 years old on the Spring- 
field (Ill.) Register. She worked for 
the Denver Post, -San Francisco 


NELLIE REVELL 


New Home 


THE TRIBUNE 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Circulation 6,000 
Jas. H. March, Mgr. 


Chronicle, New York World, New York 
Press, and New York Telegraph. Then 
she became a press agent, going back to 
newspaper work frequently, however, 
until taken ill. 

Now she says: “I would rather be 
Nellie Revell, reporter, than anything 
else in the world.” 


‘(Christy Walsh Siyndicate announces 
that free tickets to the baseball game 
April 22, between the Giants and the 
Boston Braves at the Polo Grounds, and 
also for the opening game of the Ameri- 
can League season at the Yankee 
Stadium, April 23, will be available to 
A. N. P. A. and A. P. convention dele- 
gates at the Syndicate’s booth, Waldorf 
Hotel. Behind this popular feature is 
the hospitality of Charles A. Stoneham, 
president of the Giants, and Col. Jacob 
Ruppert, president of the Yankees. 
Visiting editors are invited as the 
personal guests of Manager McGraw of 
the Giants, and Babe Ruth and Manager 
Huggins of the Yankees, all three of 
whom write for the Christy Walsh 
Syndicate, 


William Allen White, editor of the 
Emporia (Kan.) Gazette, and Ring 
Lardner, well-known humorist, will cover 
the National Republican Convention at 
Cleveland and the National Democratic 
Convention at New York, next June, for 
the Bell Syndicate, New York. 


Gene Carr, cartoonist, who created 
“Metropolitan Movies” for the New 
York World, is drawing a new comic 
strip for the McClure Newspaper Syndi- 
cate, entitled “The Baxter Beasleys.” It 
will be released May 5, and will run 
daily. 


Ruby M. Ayers has written a new 
serial story for syndication to news- 


papers through the McClure Newspaper 


THE OBSERVER 


MORNING 


Combined Circulation over 17,000 copies daily 


THE REPORTER 


EVENING 


1924 


Syndicate. It is called “Paul in Posses- 
sion.” Release is set for May 19, 


Regina (Sask) Leader and Post has 
been admitted to membership in the 
North American Newspaper Alliance. 
Member newspapers now total 69. 


McClure Newspaper Syndicate is offer- 
ing two new radio features, “Hot Off the 
Grid,” a column of news of the latest 
radio ideas by Thomas Elway, and a 
radio comic strip drawn by James 
‘Henderson, cartoonist on the Providence 
(R. I.) Journal. Syndication is to start 
May 5 


Edward N, Dolbey, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed sales manager, eastern division, 
of the National Newspaper Service, 326 
W. Madison street, Chicago. His office 
will be in New York. 


Within a month United Feature Syndi- 
cate will start syndication of a weekly 
humorous article on current events, writ- 
ten by Eddie Cantor. 


Raymond Carroll, who has been -writ- 
ing a New York letter for the Philadet- 
phia Public Ledger Syndicate, sailed for 
abroad April 12, on the S.S. Olympic. 
Joe Jordan, for 20 years reporter and 
special writer for the New York Evening 
World, is now conducting Carroll’s col- 
umn, which runs under the caption, 
“Sought, Seen and Heard.” It is under- 
stood Carroll will write a letter for news- 
paper syndication from the Paris Boule- 
vards. 


Interesting and hitherto unpublished 
episodes in the life of Theodore Roosevelt 
are being collected and edited by Ethel 
Armes for release in series form to news- 
papers by the United Feature Syndicate. 
Material for the series comes from letters 
written by people all over the country to 
the Roosevelt Memorial Association, New 
York. The collection will be published 
later in book form. 


Washington, Penna. 


These two live daily newspapers 


completely cover Washington and 


A MODEL PUBLISHING PLANT 


Constructed of reinforced concrete steel, 
Indiana limestone and brick. 


Building 60 x 152 feet. 
Total floor space 27,360 feet; has 


basement and two stories. 


Captain Bruce Bairnsfather, creator of 
“The Better ’Ole,” who has been taking 
his “Old Bill” on a tour of the United 
States for the King Feature Syndicate, 
returned to England, April 15, on board 
the Cunarder Aquitania. 


Will Irwin will cover the picturesque 
phases of both national political conven- 
tions next June for the United Feature 
Syndicate. 


Pacific & Atlantic Photos, Inc., the 
syndicate of the New York Daily News 
and Chicago Tribune, brought first pic- 
tures to the United States of the secret 
consistory of the Vatican, Rome, at which 
Pope Pius XI, on March 24, raised Arch- 
bishops Hayes of New York and Munde- 
lein of Chicago to the Cardinalate. ~ 


Kadel & Herbert, pictorial news service, 
New York, announced this week the pur- 
chase of the stock of “News Events’ in- 
cluding thousands of negatives and photo- 
graphs from all parts of the world. 
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Frank 8. Bak Charles B. Welch 
President Editor and Gen. Mgr. 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
David J. Randall Ford, Parsons Co. 
341 Fifth Ave. 360 No. Michigan Ave. 
New York City Chicago, Illinois 

R. J. Bidwell & Co. 4 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, Cal. | 


Greene Counties in southwestern 
The National ad- 
vertiser cannot afford to miss the op- 
portunity afforded by The Observer 
and The Reporter. 


Pennsylvania. 


OBSERVER PUBLISHING CO. 
Washington, Pa. 


JOHN L. STEWART, PRESIDENT 


Howard L. Christman, Adv. Mer. 


THE STEWART GROUP 
Combined circulation approximately 


28,000. 


Bryant, Griffith & Brunson 


PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 


New York — Chicago — Boston — Atlanta 


Business office, 50x60 feet—3,000 
square feet. 

Editorial Rooms, 32 x 45 feet—1,575 
square feet. 

Composing Room, .60x62 feet— 
3,720 square feet. 

Storage room, 38 x 72 feet—will hold 
six cars of news print. 


Job Printing department—60 x 72 
feet. 


THE DAILY TIMES 


Beaver, Pa. 


Circulation 4,500 
E. L. Freeland, Gen’l] Mer. 
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life! | 


Let Huber’s colored inks put life into your comics. 
Everybody likes comics that are alive, bright and §& 
snappy. 


Huber’s colors are brighter, cleaner and stronger 
than the average, and give greater coverage. Our 
sample book of standard comic inks shows youhow 
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\ B toget ten color effects with three primary colors. & 
=e a Just send us the coupon with your name and address, 2 
ae ; and our sample book will be furwarded immediately a 


: 


z HUBER’S BLACK NEWS AND GRAVURE INKS ARE EQUALLY 
2 HIGH IN QUALITY AND ECONOMICAL iN USE 


J. M. HUBER, Inc. ) 
130 West 42nd St. NEW YORK id 


- Baltimore, Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, San Francisco 
London, England; Toronto, Canada 
= FACTORIES: Brooklyn, N. Y., Bayonne, N. J., Dola, W. Va., Swartz, La. 


VISIT THE HUBER EXHIBIT | 
ROOM 144, WALDORF ASTORIA 
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Constructive Leadership 


APAN’S great disaster, which left Yokohama 
and most of Tokyo in ruins last September 1, 
created a need for leadership more acute than our 
nation had ever known before. For the moment, 
the consequences of the calamity were over- 
whelming. Strong men were unnerved; it was a 
time of sorrow and black despair. 


The Need 
Was For 
Leaders 
of Real 


Vision 


But Japan was far from being beaten.. Her 
capital and largest port had suffered terribly, but 
beneath the signs of distress we saw on every side 
remained the vitality, the industry and the deter- 
mination of our nation. ‘These needed only to be 
brought to the surface. 


The Hochi 
Led the 
Nation 
Out of 


Despair 


Dr. M. Ohta 
Vice-President, Hochi Shimbun 


Now that the tremendous task of reconstruction is 
under way, new courage has filled the hearts of the 
Japanese. Realizing that by their own wills alone their 
destroyed cities may be restored, they have set to work in 
a spirit that augurs well for the country’s future. Tokyo 
and Yokohama are rising rapidly from the ashes, and 
already have resumed their leadership of Japan’s com- 
mercial, industrial and financial progress. 


In insuring the recovery of our devasted cities, the 


Hochi played no small part. Fortune favored us and 
preserved our new office building when the flames swept 
fearfully close. When the terror of the shock was passed, 
the Hochi remained to do its part towards reconstruc- 
tion. 


The Hochi’s reward is the badge of undisputed leader- 
ship, awarded it by public opinion. Its circulation, for 
years the largest in Japan, has grown since the earth- 
quake and today it is reaping the harvest sprung from 
uninterrupted service in the people’s interest. ‘ 
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GOV. PINCHOT TO SPEAK 
AT A.S.N.E. MEET 


Pennsylvanian Will Discuss Forest Con- 
servation at Atlantic City Ses- 
sion—Important Committee Re- 
ports to Be Submitted 


Forestry and the future newsprint sup- 
ply will come up for consideration at the 
annual meeting of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, Atlantic City, 
April 25 and 26, when Hon. Gifford 
Pinchot, Governor of Pennsylvania, dis- 
cusses “The Press and Conservation” at 
the banquet scheduled for the Ritz Carl- 
ton Hotel, Friday. 

Hon. Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
will also be a speaker at the banquet, his 
subject being “The Press and Business.” 

Casper S. Yost, president of the society, 
will open the convention sessions with an 
address Friday morning. He will be fol- 
lowed by Erie C. Hopwood of the Cleve- 
land Plain-Dealer, secretary, who will 
read the minutes. 

Important reports are expected from 
the program, membership, legislation, 
syndicates, press service, ethical standard 
and schools of journalism committees of 
the society, which will be made by com- 
mittee chairman on Friday morning. 

On Friday afternoon, J. Fred Essary, 
Washington correspondent of the Balti- 
more Sun, will discuss “The Relation of 
the Washington Correspondent to His 
Paper.” The nominating committee will 
report and 1924 directors will be elected. 

Convention meetings will close Satur- 
day with discussions lead by Ralph Stout, 
of the Kansas City Star, on “Methods of 
Handling Copy,” and Paul Bellamy, of 
the Cleveland Plain-Dealer, on “Attacks 
Upon the Integrity of Journalism.” 


FOR RADIO FANS 


Editor & Publisher Invites Delegates to 
Hear Broadcasting at Waldorf 


In the Epiror & PusLisHEeR headquar- 
ters at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, during conventions of the Associ- 
ated Press and the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, April 21 to 26, 
a Radiola Super VIII will snatch music, 
song, and talk from the air, for the ben- 
efit of visiting delegates. 

The Super VIII is called the “Peer of 
all Radiolas” by the manufacturers. It 
is especially designed for use in cities and 
areas local to broadcast stations, where 
the erection of an antennae is often im- 
practicable. 

In language best understood by the 
ardent radio fan, the Radiola Super VIIL 
is a “six-Radiotron, non-radiating broad- 
cast receiver, employing the Super- 
Heterodyne—second harmonic—principle, 
in more sensitive and simplified design.” 

The cabinet contains the operating 
mechanism, a newly developed loud 
speaker, a concealed loop, which (again 
the radio fan must come to the rescue) 
may be rotated by a panel control knob. 

It has two tuning controls, vernier op- 
erated, a loop control, a battery and a 
volume control. 


NUNN WINS VERDICT 


Texas Court Sustains Editor’s Right to 
Criticize Public Officials 


The right of an editor to discuss and 
comment on acts of an official and can- 
didate for office, under the plea of quali- 
fied privilege, was sustained by the Su- 
preme Court in Austin, Tex., last week, 
ruling in favor of J. E. Nunn, publisher 
of the Amarillo (Tex.) News, against 
George C. Webster, city clerk, tax col- 
lector and assessor of Dalhart, Dallam 
County, Tex. r 

Webster sued the editor for libel in 
connection with an article stating that 
Webster had discharged an assistant 
clerk, and that he was “guessing” about 
being re-elected, the clerk being a rival 
candidate. The Amarillo Court of Civil 
Appeals reversed this finding, holding 


Editor & Publisher 


that the article was libelous “per se,” but 
the Supreme Court again reversed the 
decision, upholding the trial court. 


LONDON POST SOLD 


Heavy Taxation Causes Countess Bath- 
hurst to Dispose of Property 


London Morning Post has been sold by 
Countess Bathurst to a group of influen- 
tial Conservatives, including the Duke of 
Northumberlan d. 
Announcement to 
this effect was 
made in London, 
April 13. The 
Post is the lead- 
ing Conservative 
“die-hard” news- 
paper of Eng- 
land. 

Presence of the 
Duke in the pur- 
chasing group is 
said to assure 
that the Post will 
continue to main- 
tain its traditional Duxke or NorrHumser- 
position in Eng- paced 
lish life. 

Advices from London state it was long 
known the Post was for sale, and it is 
reported that heavy taxation caused 
Countess Bathurst to dispose of her prop- 
erty at this time. 

It is expected the newspaper may now 
add an evening edition. 


Pioneer Newspaper Woman Dies 


Mrs. Mollie Milburn Dunklin, 72, for- 
mer Texas newspaper woman, died in 
New York, April 12. She was the first 
woman newspaper proprietor and editor 
in Texas, owning and conducting the 
Waco Daily Telephone. She was also 
editor of the Confederate Soldier and 
Daughter, published in Dallas, and assist- 
ant editor of the magazine Southland. 
She had been president of the Texas 
Women’s Press Club and Texas Woman’s 
Press Association. 


Lord Rothermere in New York 


Following inspection of his newsprint 
manufacturing holdings in Canada, Lord 
Rothermere, British newspaper magnate, 
returned to New York, April 17. He 
expects to sail for England shortly. 
While in the Dominion, Rothermere told 
newspapermen who _ interviewed him 
nothing was wrong with Canada but the 
country needed publicity. He promised 
to assign 3 or 4 of his star reporters to 
write articles about Canada, when he got 
back to London. 


Shaw New Billings Gazette President 


Leon Shaw, general manager and sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Billings ( Mont.) 
Gazette, has been elected president of the 
company succeeding Major J. E. Ed- 
wards, who has disposed of his holdings 
and retired. P. B. Snelson succeeds 
Shaw. Edwards had been president for 
the past 10 years. 
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At the’ Convention 


“Ask Any User” 


Metropolitan Features 


WEEKLY SHORT FICTION 


_ Expertly selected for newspapers; sparkling illustra- 
tions. A perfect page unit, or excellent for quick 
finish serialization. 


MILDRED BARBOUR’S 


Romance and married life serials, daily installments 


of 1,000 words. 
NOVELETTES 
10,000 to 30,000 words. 
STANDARD SERIALS 
By widely known authors. 


EXPLOIT AND ADVENTURE 


By famous explorers, hunters of big game, gentle- 
men rovers; weekly in series, illustrated. 


PRE-EMINENT ARTICLES 


Love, marriage, happiness, success—a _ lustrous 
name, an arresting idea, every week. 


STEPHEN LEACOCK 


Weekly article; delicious fooling, satire and slap- 
stick; illustrated by Kessler. 


GAS BUCCIES by BECK 


6-column daily strip; joyous adventures of a fliv- 
verist. 


DOWN THE ROAD by BECK 


Amusing automobile situations; 4-column cartoon 
for Saturday or Sunday. 


KESSLER’S COMIC CARTOON 
Daily, 3- and 2-columns; “A Look is a Laugh.” 
BUDDIE AND HIS FRIENDS 


All-dog weekly cartoon by Robert L. Dickey, the 
national dog: artist. 


OVERTON’S BOOK BEAMS 


Weekly book chat, informative, entertaining. 


DIARY OF A MOVIE FAN 


By Gladys Hall; four times weekly. 


YOUR HOME AND YOU 


By Helen Kendall, daily new ideas in home-making; 
brightly illustrated. 


AND OTHER FEATURES 


We sell newspapers features; 


Our features sell newspapers 


METROPOLITAN 


NEWSPAPER SERVICE 


MAXIMILIAN ELSER, Jr., General Manager 
EARL J. HADLEY, Associate 


150 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Some items from London, England, that will show how the Advertising and Publishing 
Men of Great Britain are preparing and building for the Great Advertising Convention 
4. 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 
(London Editor, Eptror & PUBLISHER) 


in London, in July, 192 


London Office—Hastings House, 


Convention “Shorts and Thoughts”: 


—H. Rea Fitch, of New York, arrived 
in London on March 29, and was able 
to convey to London Convention officers 
many matters concerning programs and 
speakers that will tend to provide a short 
cut to early completion of program de- 
tails, 

C. Harold Vernon, presiding at the 
April 1 Convention Luncheon, announced 
that the Manchester Guardian had sub- 
scribed £1,000 to the convention, £500 
to the central fund and £500 to the local 
fund for the entertainment of delegates 
visiting Manchester. 

It is stated that the official reception 
of the delegates in London will take place 
on Saturday evening, July 12, at. the 
Royal Albert Hall, a building capable of 
seating some 9,000 people, of which the 
auditorium, when cleared, will accommo- 
date between 2,000 and 3,000 easily. The 
Royal Albert Hall is London’s largest 
concert hall, situate in Kensington, about 
two miles west of central London. 


Tuesday Convention Luncheon Re- 
cord:—The April 1, Tuesday Lunch- 
eon attendance of nearly 150 advertising 
men and women constituted a record. I 
should not be surprised to find this func- 
tion made a permanent one after the con- 
vention. No advertising event here ever 
aroused sustained interest to such a de- 
gree and such a weekly meeting would 
be of tremendous value to advertising if 
it could be made an institution. 

J. J. O’Neill, M. P., business manager 
of the Manchester Guardian and chair- 
man of the Manchester Publicity Club, 
was principal speaker. He said that 
although Manchester was the last city to 
come into the convention, the Lancashire 
district was not going to be last in show- 
ing the American delegates the value of 
their visit from a business standpoint. 
The Manchester Publicity Club had 
secured the co-operafion of the whole 
of the Corporation, »-Lord Mayor, 
‘Chambers of Commerce and Royal Ex- 
change throughout Lancashire and the 
delegates visiting that county would be 
well taken care of, 

Stuart A. Hirst, of the Leeds Pub- 
licity Club, told the lunchers that his 
club with its 320 members was the 
largest publicity club in Great Britain 
outside. London. He had learned more 
in the half-hour at the luncheon than in 
the whole of the time since the conven- 
tion was first mooted. Leeds proposed 
to meet a hundred delegates with a fleet 
of automobiles at Sheffield, convey them 
to Bradford for a day and a night and 
thence to Leeds. 


Vesper of Kansas a Visitor:—F. W. 
A. Vesper, of the St. Louis Advertising 
Club was a guest at the April 1 luncheon 
and received cordial welcome. He told 
of the growth of the club movement in 
America from the days 20 years ago, 
when it was difficult to find a single 
delegate to attend an advertising con- 
vention. Referring to the convention at 
Wembley, he said that throughout the 
United States this was regarded as the 
greatest gathering in the history of ad- 
vertising, and their problem had never 
been that of getting enough delegates to 
come over, but rather the reverse. 


Among the Publicity Clubs:—The 
Publicity Club of London has opened an 
office at Sentinel House, Southampton 
Row, London (in the same building as 
the convention headquarters) for the 
use of its members. At the last meeting 
of the club the subject for discussion 
was “Should Advertising Be Advertised— 
If So, How?” One speaker suggested 


10, Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C. 2 


that. national advertisers should devote 
one week of the year to spaces explain- 
ing the value and virtues of advertising 
and their reasons for using it. 

At the first meeting of the Publicity 
Club of Bradford,. March 27, H. C. Der- 
went, manager of the Yorkshire Observer, 
was unanimously elected chairman of the 
Executive Committee, Mr. Derwent was. 
one of the British Delegation to Atlantic 
City last June. The Lord Mayor of 
Bradford (Alderman H. M. Trotter) is 
president. The club is affiliating with 
the Publicity (Club of London. 

The new Publicity Club of Oxford has. 
applied for affiliation to the A. A. C. W. 

The first club dinner of the Publicity 
Club of Leeds held on March 29, was a 
brilliant affair, A novel feature was an 
eurhythmic allegory entitled “Publicity,” 


‘performed by child dancers, in which the 


merchant spurns the goddess Publicity 
only to be tormented by the imps of 
Overstock, Income Tax, Trade Depres- 
sion, Financial Difficulties and Stale 
Stock. Virtue, in the shape of Publicity, 
triumphs, and as the goddess is wedded 
to the greater god World Market, the 
messengers of Truth, Honesty and 
Service dance before them in token of 
allegiance. Arthur Grime (Yorkshire 
Post) proposed the toast of the club and 
Fraser Johnson presided. 

The inaugural dinner of the Glasgow 
Publicity Club held on April 2, attracted 
the leading business men of the city. Sir 
Charles Cleland presided and among the 
visitors were John Cheshire and Thomas 
McDougall, both from the London head- 
quarters, Sir Robert Bruce (‘Glasgow 
Herald), Lord Southwark, H. Thomson 
(Clark, Fred Shoesmith, etc. John 
Cheshire addressed the company, point- 
ing out that the idea of holding the Ad- 
vertising ‘Convention in Great Britain was 
the suggestion of a Glasgow man, W. S. 
Crawford. Lord: Southwark said the 
club was giving a great lead to Scotland, 
and H. Thomson Clark, chairman of the 
club, acknowledged Glasgow’s indebted- 
ness to the L. N. E. Railroad for their 
generous offer of transportation of the 
delegates to their city. 


No Flags and Banners:—I see it is 
reported that a visitor from our side has 
been telling American advertising men 
that they must not expect flags and 
banners and processions on the occasion 
of the convention at Wembley—an 
absurdly tactless remark if true as re- 
ported. When it is remembered by those 
present at Atlantic City, how the 
British delegates unbent, sang the com- 
munity songs with the same enthusiasm, 
and generally behaved like sociable 
Americans, I believe that no matter what 
the ideas of some of the “old ladies” of 
country may be, we shall succumb to 
the same wave of good fellowship that 
prompts our visitors, and if flags and 
banners are symbols of our unity then— 
we shall see what we shall see. 


British Publisher Arrives on Visit 


Sir Campbell Stuart, managing director 
of the London Times, arrived in New 
York, April 15, on board the S.S. Ma- 
jestic, on a pleasure trip to this country. 
Interviewed by New York reporters, the 


-British publisher praised Philip Snowden, 


Britain’s Socialist Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, stating he expected him to “en- 
hance British credit.” Sir Campbell left 
Tuesday evening for Montreal, planning 
to return to New York shortly. Wilson 
Pope, editor of ‘the London Star, also 
arrived on the Majestic. - 


PICTURESQUE SPOTS IN 
HISTORIC LONDON 


Top of the Hill—Boy on the Bread- 
basket — An Ancient Landmark — 
Mummy of Garlick Hill—Beauty 
and Historic Interest of the 
Church of Saint James 


AINT PAUL’S CATHEDRAL at 
‘the top of Ludgate Hill occupies 


‘what is practically the highest ground 


in the City. The very highest spot, 
however, is—or used to be—just to the 
north of the eastern end’ of the church. 

Its exact position is marked by a 
sculptured slab in Panyer-alley, a 
narrow thoroughfare running between 
Paternoster-row and Newgate-street. 
The slab is let into the wall on your 
left as yow go towards Paternoster- 
row. This side of the alley has re- 
cently been rebuilt, and now consists 
of a series of plate-glass windows in 
which Messrs. Dodgson display ladies” 
costumes and such like wares. 

Among these windows they have, 
however, had the ancient landmark 
replaced in its proper position. They 
have, moreover, had it for its better 
preservation put under glass. 

At the top is the figure of a boy, 
sitting on what may be a pannier, or 
bread-basket, and below is an inscrip- 
tion —— ‘ 

“When ye have sought the City 

rotund, 
Yet still this is the highest 
ground,” 
and the date, August the 27th, 1688. 


A London Mummy 


Egypt is not the only place which 
has produced mummies. In the heart 
of the City there may be seen one 
which is a home product. 

About the year 1839, when some 
digging was taking place under the 
chancel of the church of Saint James, 
in Garlick-hill, a body was found 
which, seemingly by some _ hatural 
process, has been wonderfully pre- 
served. 

It has the appearance of having ‘been 
carved in greyish stone, and is perfect 
even to the finger nails. The coffin 
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had entirely disappeared, so that there 
is no record to give a clue to the 
name or the date of death. The body 
is that of a young man. 

It is now enclosed, standing upright, 
under glass, in a cupboard in the vesti- 
bule ofthe church. On the inside of 
the cupboard door are inscribed the 
words: 


“Stop, stranger, stop, as you pass by. 
As you are now, so once was I. 

As I am now, you soon will be, 
So, pray, prepare to follow me.” 


The cupboard is kept locked, and 
those who desire to look within must 
ask the rector, or, in his absence, the 
caretaker of the church, to allow them 
to do so. 

The church is open every day from 
half-past eleven till half-past two, and 
there are many things to see in it both 
of beauty and historic interest apart 
from the mummy. 

The church itself gives one a strik- 
ing sense of space and comfort. In 
the sanctuary is a very fine chair, with 
its back carved in the design of a 
gigantic cockle-shell, the emblem of 
Saint James, the patron of pilgrims. 
There are handsome choir-stalls, and 
in front of the pews there are curious 
lions and unicorns holding shields, 
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RIGHT WAY TO USE NEWSPAPER SPACE—PART 2 


While Newspaper Advertising Art Must Be ‘‘Fool-Proof,’’ Striking and Beautiful Effects Can Be Secured 
Without Difficulty—‘‘Drop-Out’”’ Halftone Process Effective in All Sizes of Copy 


RECENT issue of London Punch 

contains the imaginary correspond- 
ence between a commercial artist and a 
manufacturer of cigarettes on the subject 
of an illustration for the latter’s adver- 
tising. 

The artist vainly tries to please his 
customer, making countless corrections, 
revisions and changes in the drawing— 
which is finally rejected. Nothing daunt- 
ed, the artist changes the name on the 
package displayed in the picture—and 
straightwith sells it to a candymaker. 

This is presented as a cynically funny 
story, but in reality, it has a serious sig- 
nificance. No one will deny that news- 
paper advertising copy has made pro- 
gressive strides in the past few years. 
3ut there still remains a percentage of 
“one-design-class’ copy—copy which 
might be used with equal facility to ex- 
ploit anything from a motor car to a 
cantaloupe. 

This situation beckons to originality. 
There is room for it—need for it. And 
there are rich opportunities. 

GENIUS AND NECESSITY 

We have been urging advertisers to 
use space, frequently, although limitations 
of the campaign and its appropriation 
might make it necessary to “drop down 
to small reminder ads.’ But, as we 
have said before, we do not necessarily 
advocate “small copy’ as such. We do 
advocate frequency first—and as much 
Space, generously apportioned, for each 
advertisement, as the appropriation will 
permit. 

The very fact that small copy is small, 
demands that it be unusually good. 

It must be copy which will compete 
successfully for attention with large, 
overshadowing displays, and with an 
ever-increasing number of advertisers. 
The fact that much of the larger copy 
may be conventional, merely emphasizes 
the necessity for “being different.” Speed 
and power must offset the odds of sheer 
weight, 


— HERE’S Johnnie Walker 
a“‘peppy”’ hat—with the rakish new snap 
down brim. Some smart dressers wear 
it with brim turned down al] around. 
Comes in Spring greys and tans. The 
high priced hatters feature this style at. 
$5 to $8—here it is only $2.75. 


Worlds Largest Retailer Wars 


Stores Everywhere—See Phone Book 


The ‘‘drop out’’ process—Example 3, A 


photographically realistic bust picture, 
done in coarse-screen halftone, with the 
high lights cut out on the plate, An 
artist must designate the position of these 
important areas of white, however, In- 
correctly placed, they would mar the 
portrait, (Untouched clipping reduced, ) 


This is the second of a series of authoritative and informing articles 
on newspaper advertising technique which EDITOR & PUBLISHER is 


presenting by courtesy of the Bureau 
Publishers Association. 


of Advertising, American Newspaper 


The Bureau of Advertising has published and is 


distributing this information in the form of a book. 


There is no need to ask: “Can it be 
done?”—it is being successfully done 
every day. The small-space advertise- 
ment has come to be an important factor 
in modern campaigning. 


The miniature newspaper advertise- 


tered backgrounds and involved tech- 
niques, which would even tax the coated 
stock of magazines. The minimum num- 
ber of pen or brush strokes necessary to 
proce the effect sought is never too 
ew. 
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packers of salmon. 


spav-ned. 


operation. 


fisherman’ in the world» 


| The Run of the Silver Horde | 


The Booth Fisheries Company is one of the world’s two largest producers and 


ff Under the Booth Diamond Brand, it packs the finest selected catch of Cos i 
lumbia River Chinook, Alaska Red, Alaska Pink, and Alaska Chum Salmon. i 


Its 17 salmon canneries, with their yearly capacity of 900,000 cases, are } 
located, at inlets ahd river mouths, from the Columbia to far Northwest 
Alaska, where unfailingly great runs of the king of food fishes return in their 
season from the seas, driving back toward the fresh waters where they were i 


To supply these plants Beoth maintains a fleet of 235 vessels, and employs 
directly or indirectly the services of 1200 expert fishermeri and canners. 


There is in these facilities a flexibility of production that is rare in industry. 
If a cannery is not operating during a particular season, its maintenance 
cost is negligible. Production can be gauged to trade needs without adding 
materially to the unit cost of the pack. When necessary, the entire capacity 
is available at practically the same cost ratios as prevail under mectricted 


The plants themselves are so situated that the maximum capacity of 900,000 
cases can be brought to bear in a very short time. 


Like all the Booth facilities for producing, preparing and distributing fish 
and sea foods, these plants are kept in A-1 condition. They have been largely | 
rebuilt since their acquisition, and the most modern Jabor-saving machinery f 
has been installed, with the result that Booth packs its huge ourput at prob: 1 
ably lower production cost than any other concern engaged in the business. 


These assets are a part of the productive investment of $15,000,000 which 
Booth has made in fleets, in packing and storage. plants, in producing and 
marketing branches, in organization and experience, to insure the place of 
the Booth Fisheries Company in the world’s oldest industry as the greatest 


\ Booth Fisheries. 


Company 


An “editorial style’’ make-up, ranking high because of, (1) Uninvolved typography—one 


size and face of type used throughout. (2) 


few of the earmarks of the commercial style, 
(4) A headline with a sweep and rippling invitation to read what follows, 


An interesting, highly readable story, with 
(3) Abundant use of marginal white space, 
And, finally, 


the novel use of the delicate outline suggestion of little fishes, which, by their very 
motion, lead the eye down through the message, (Untouched clipping, much reduced, ) 


ment, when illustrated, must be “fool- 
proof” in its printing qualities. A picture 
or a decorative theme which is sometimes 
not more than an inch square, can’t af- 
ford to smudge, to “fill in.” But the 
striving for printability may well apply 
to all newspaper copy—some of which 
is still prepared without regard to its 
final appearance on newsprint paper, run 
over speedy presses. 

An advertiser recently asked our opin- 
ion of a beautiful illustration and was a 
little disappointed when we told him, 
frankly, that it would not reproduce 
satisfactorily on newsprint. “But I paid 
$250 for it!” he protested. We told him 
the proof of the printing was not in the 
price, but in the result—and he found 
this to be the case to his sorrow. 


VALUABLE SIMPLICITY 


Illustrations should be simple, whenever 
possible—reduced to fundamentals. Be 
on your guard against too mttch fine de- 
tail—a half-dozen figures when one figure 
would tell the story just as well—clut- 


Contrast. is the salvation of newspaper 
illustration; that is, black against white, 
shaded areas in juxtaposition to open 
areas. Black against a white area 1s 
preferable to black against gray, shaded 
areas. 
blacks, but there most decidedly is a rule 


against areas of black—solid black— 
which are unduly large. They are al- 
most sure to “gray down,” to look 


smoky, streaky, smeared. 

By keeping steadfastly in mind that 
blacks may finally be gray, many dis- 
illusionments can be avoided. If this con- 
tingency will not injure the spirit of the 
illustration, well and good, but be pre- 
pared for it. 

When complex shading is employed, 
generous patches of black, complicated 
cross-hatching with the pen, closely 
meshed pen strokes, Ben Day patterns. 
which are almost the equivalent of the 
half-tone screen, look ahead to the ap- 
pearance of such efforts on newspaper 
stock. They are apt to “fill in,” to ‘col- 
lect ink, to gray down, to smear and to 
clog. In advance—ask yourself what will 
be the effect on your advertisement of 
these changes, these often unsuspected’ 
technical developments. 

An illustration which does not “come 
through clean” is, we really believe, worse 
than no illustration at all. 


UsING THE HALF-TONE 


There is a popular demand for half- 
tone work in the modern newspaper cam- 
paign, and it must be admitted that en- 
gravers have made satisfactory strides in 
this field. But if you are not equipped 
to handle such copy with full knowledge 
of its complex requirements, mechanical 

(Continued on page 60) 


Of the 695 national ad- 
vertising accounts using a 
COMBINATION of 
Cleveland newspapers in 
1923—only 59 didn’t use 
The Cleveland Plain 

Dealer—only 8%! 

The Plain Des 


ONE Medium ONE Cost CUS) Will sell it 


J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly 
110 EL. 42d St. Security Bldg. 
New York Chicago 


Getting the Most for Dross 


6s°T‘HE Dross Drum is a real treasure chest,” 


says the Imperial Metallurgist. 


“When you 


ship it to us, you are parting with an excess of 
antimony, one of the most valuable irigredients 


in your metal. 


“Be sure to get back a metal that will replace 


Imperial 
Type Metal 
Company 


Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Detroit 


what you sent. 


“The one way is to specify Plus-Metal in repay- 
ment—Lino-Plus, Mono-Plus, Inter-Plus, Stereo- 
Plus, according to your purpose—each with the 
purity and correct blending that distinguishes 
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There is no rule against generous ~ 
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How long should it take to set this 
Want Ad Advertisement? 


“RADIO 
USED 
CAR 
SALE” 


ALL THIS WEEK 


Radio Free 
With Each 


Used Car 
Purchased 


From “Radio Used 
Car For Sale” Ads 


In The Want Ad 
Columns of The 


MORNING 
MERCURY 


NEHOUR? That is the time one prominent news- 
paper man, who did not then own a Ludlow, ad- 
mitted it would. take to set the ad by the old one- 

type-at-a-time method, in his own composing room. 


He was not the first/ publisher who did not see how 
the Ludlow System would be a time saver on this kind 
of work. 

Like other publishers, on the following points, he 
readily recognized the superiority in the Ludlow System: 


High-Quality Composition 
Beauty of type faces. 
Full range of type sizes. 
Unbreakable Italics. 
Typefaces in abundance—always new. 
No worn, battered or broken letters to print from. 


Economy in Operation 
Low initial cost. 
Low operating cost. 
Minimum floor space. 
No distribution of dead forms. 
Slugs stand up under dry mat pressure. 


On all these points, without exception, this publisher gave 
the Ludlow first place. But Speed—that was one point on which 
he was doubtful. 


Then the test was made— 


With watch in hand, the publisher timed the setting of this 
‘Radio Used Car Sale” advertisement. The fifteen lines of type in 
the three different styles and six different sizes, together with the 
two dashes, were all set and cast on the Ludlow and the matrices all 
distributed in fourteen minutes; four minutes more and the adver- 
tisement was spaced out to the desired length—eighteen minutes in 


all. A saving of forty-two minutes over the estimated time. 


We are ready to demonstrate 
the speed of the Ludlow 


If you are holding back from installing the Ludlow 
System simply because you are doubtful of its speed, let 
us demonstrate this point to your entire satisfaction. 


We stand ready to prove to you by any reasonable 
test that the Ludlow System is the fastest method in ex- 
istence for meeting actual day by day newspaper display 


type requirements. 


Ludlow Typograph Co. 


2032 Clybourn Avenue 


CHICAGO 


World Bldg. 
New York 


San Francisco 
Hearst Bldg. 


LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 


_ — 
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THE RIGHT WAY TO USE 
NEWSPAPER SPACE 


> 


(Continued from page 58) 


and otherwise, it is far better to leave 
it severely alone. In the hands of the 
professional, there are hazards; in the 
hands of the amateur the half-tone is 
often a catastrophe. 

Photographs are most commonly used 
for this purpose, and there are, unques- 
tionably, occasions when the realism and 
the sincerity of a camera study is de- 
sirable, but those who use them with any 
degree of success, throw out innumerable 
safeguards. Special photographs are 
taken under special lighting conditions, 
to make certain of vivid contrasts, and, 
in addition to this, retouchers go over 
them, further strengthening the originals. 

It is not an uncommon occurrence for 
a retoucher to reduce a photograph to not 
more than three tone values—white, gray 
and black, by the simple expedient of 
painting out effects which are far too 
subtle to reproduce. It is futile to at- 
tempt the use of anything save coarse- 
screen half-tones, using, wherever pos- 
sible, original plates, or, as second-best 
eiectrotypes of the best available quality. 


Tue “Drop Out” PROCESS 


One of the most successful applica- 
tions of the half-tone principle for news- 
paper reproduction is the “drop-out 
process.” It means the absolutely faith- 
ful following of copy—“pure whites” 
where there are white areas in the copy. 
The most successful results come from 
original drawings in charcoal, in pencil, 
in crayon, over which the half-tone screen 
is permitted to run. In such originals 
the contrasts are sharper and many inci- 


dental whites are automatically left— 
there is a freedom, a sketchiness, in other 
words. 

Mechanically, the following process 


takes place: In ordinary half-tone work, 
there are no actual “whites,” because the 
screen’s pattern, its dots, cover the entire 
area. When a drop-out half-tone is made 
an engraver-expert, who is also an artist 
in every sense of the word, takes the 
plate before actual etching has been 
started, and, with the original copy be- 
fore him, paints asphaltum over the en- 
tire surface, save where there are to be 
whites. Often it is a complicated piece 
of microscopic handwork. When the 
metal is put into its acid bath, the latter 
eats away such portions as are not pro- 
tected by the painting of asphaltum. In 
the final printed result, “pure whites,” on 
the plate, minus any screen whatsoever, 
correspond with those on the original 
drawing or the photograph. It is cus- 
tomary, in the case of photographs, to 
paint in contrasting whites to increase the 
carrying-power of the copy. 

In the production of copy for news- 
paper work, original drawings should not 
be made much larger than their final re- 
duction and platemaking. Shading lines 
“close up” and “run together” when an 
illustration must “come down” to any 
considerable extent. 

The general rule of simplicity is not 
confined to advertising in the case of 
newspaper art. It would appear that the 
great cartoonists are usually those who 
put action and expression into their 
drawings with strong, simple Lines and 
bold, uninvolved strokes. 


“REMINDER” REQUISITES 


The “reminder ad” calls for a minimum 
of text. It should epitomize the adver- 
tiser’s story—in simple English. If it is 
used in connection with larger copy, it 
should serve to make the reader think of 
something that has gone before. If it is 
used as a part of a complete series, it 
should tell, in the smallest possible num- 
ber of words, the strongest arguments in 
behalf of the product. 

Every advertisement should proclaim 
itself “a member of the advertiser’s fam- 
ily.’ Every piece of copy should “tie 
up’ with what has gone before and with 
what may follow. There should be that 
“family resemblance,” by means of em- 
ploying standard parts, such as trade- 
marks, symbols, advertising characters, 
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It puts back into your skin 


the vital elements your daily life steals from it 


jhe eee your skin—perhaps 
sallow, oily, or marred by 
blackheads—ever give you a 
sense of hopelessness as you 
stand before your mirror? 


Yet within a short while, with this 
easy method of daily care, you can 
unlock a hidden beauty in your skin. 
No drugs, creams or cosmetics! So 
simple and effective, your own 
physician himself will in all proba- 
bility recommend it. 


The basic cause of every skin 
blemish and fault 


Dust and soot, lack of exercise, the thou- 
sand and one little evils of daily life—each 
in itself perhaps unimportant — are, com- 
bined, the one fundamental cause of every 
skin fault. If the skin—any skin, your skin 
—can only be kept acting normally, say physi- 
cians, the body itself will do the rest. 


How to keep the skin acting normally 


To cleanse the pores of dust and germs, to 
gently restore the pulsing of 
the tiny capillaries in the 
lower layers of the skin, to 
carty off infection, and then 
to stop new infection before it 
starts—thousands have 


Resinol Ointment also for more 
serious skin affections 


Not only is Resinol Ointment used 
everywhere for clearing away minor 
akin blemishes—but {ts soothing, 
healing properties have for years 
keen successful _in teli;ving more 
stubborn skin affections. Rashes and 
eczema — often itching, unpleasant 
and embarrassing —will in many 
eases vanish in a few das. Thou- 
sands have wondered at tive quick- 
ness of its action. Even a light appli- 
cetion sinks deep into the pores, at- 
tacks the root of the disorcler, and 
starts thé skin again acting normally. 
Resinol is absolutely harmless. It will 
Not irritate even the delicate texture 
of on infact’s okin. 


learned to use Resinol Soap . 


RESINOL 


SOAP and OINTMENT 


Send today for free trist sizes of both Resinol Soap and, 
Resinol Ointment, Address Dept. 9, Restnol, Baltimore, Md. 


and Resinol Oimtment in the deily 
care of their skin. 


Often in a few days, blackheads, 
blemishes, and even infections that 
appear to be more or less serious, 
will yield to this gentle treatment. 
Cleansing, soothing, mildly stimu- 
lating, Resino), sinks.deep. into the 
poresand starts the skin again-act- 
ing normally. 


Begin this: method today 


If your skin is not all you want 
it to be, begin today to use Resinol. 
Ger a cake of Resinol Soap and 
a jar of Resinol Ointment. Every night 
before retiring, work-up on the face, sith 
warm water, a thick, creamy lather of 
Resinol Soap. Work it gently into the pores; 
then rinse off, and splash on a dash of clear, 
cold water to close the pores. Then, with 
special irritations, roughnesses, blemishes or 
rashes, apply a touch of Resinol Ointment 
and smooth it in very gently with the 
fingers. 

Do not cub or massage with harsh 
methods, If possible, leave it on overnight. 
Then in the morning wash off again with 
Resinol Soap. 

Within a week you will begin to notice 
the difference im your skin-—e finer, softer 
texture—a ruddier glaw-—e clearing of the 
ugly little blemishes.. 


The outstanding feature of this piece of copy is the pleasing way in which the study 


of the pretty girl prints, 


four-column display; clipping untouched.) 


: ‘ No shading in the face, and plenty of color contrast, The 
headline is one which is calculated to stimulate immediate reader interest, 


(Reduced 


distinctive borders, faces of type or hand- 
drawn heads, illustrative technique, a copy 
angle. 

There is room for “freak composition” 
in the building of small space advertising. 
Outlandish freaks are not recommended, 
but the form may well depart, in make- 
up, from the usual right-angles of the 
printed page. 

Circles are attention-getters. Effects 
that bring acute or obtuse angles into the 
space, “wavy lines,” “zig-zags,”’ odd 
forms of thoroughly legible hand letter- 
ing—anything which offsets the monotony 
of square, ruled columns—these are de- 
sirable departures from the conventional 
because they demand visual interest. 


Precious WHITE SPACE 


Finally, although the copy be quite 
small, the liberal use of white space is 
advocated. Placed as an island in a little 
protecting pool of white, an insignificant 
75-line display, prepared by a visualizer 
who knows his business, will “catch the 
eye’ on a page crowded with heavy com- 
petition. 

Strange to say, retail advertisers, com- 
peting in a field where “big copy” is the 
rule to a large extent, have long since 
caught the spirit of this reminder idea— 
and have won success with it. 

There is scarcely a city in the United 
States where some live merchant has not 
won a place for himself, with small, per- 
sistent copy. Any man who watches the 
newspapers can nate a score of these 
campaigns, from memory. Perhaps they 
are the shining exceptions to the rule! 

They did not win because they used 
small copy—they won in spite of it. 
They did not win wholly because they 
were persistent—that merely helped. 
They won because they knew how to get 
the utmost out of their appropriations, 
with copy which was always good copy! 


Publisher’s Wife Leaves $200,000 


Mrs. Mary L. Walsh, widow of John 
R. Walsh, former Chicago newspaper 
publisher, left her estate valued at $200,- 
000 to four children and a grandchild. 


Wisconsin Daily Changes Hands 


Walter Hard has purchased the Chip-. 


pewa (Wis.) Daily Gazette, from W. H. 
Bridgman, F. A. R. VanMeter, W. D. 
Leary and R. G. Lee. With the change 
of ownership, Hard has been elected 
president of the Chippewa Valley Press, 
Inc. Other officers of the corporation 
are: S. A. Buchanan, vice-president; 
Barbara C. Nowak, secretary; Clough 
Gates, treasurer. The new management 
is making arrangement for the installa- 
tion of a rotary press and additional 
composing room equipment. 


Marshall Seeks to Resign 


James F. Marshall, one of two trustees 
of the. estate of Frederick E. Saward, 
founder of the Coal Trade Journal, has 
filed a petition in New York asking 
permission to resign, saying that the 
journal is not a paying proposition and 
cost $207,069 to print during the past 
three years. 


The Washington Herald 


Largest Sunday Circulation 
Any Washington Paper 


The Washington Herald 


morning 
and 


The Washington Times 
evening 


Largest Daily Circulation at 
attractive combination rate. 
Concentrate in These Papers 


G. Logan Payne 
Publisher and Gen. Mer. 


Gas Firms Plan Newspaper Drive 


Newspaper advertising on a large scale 
was recommended to the Gas Sales Asso- 
ciation of New England as a means of 
furthering the sale and use of gas appli- 
ances at its April meeting last week in 
Boston, by C. T. Aaron, sales manager 
of the Walker & Pratt Manufacturing 
Company. On his motion, a committee 
was appointed to map out a concerted 
newspaper advertising campaign in which 
all gas companies in New England woul 
participate. : 


Daily to Administer Charity Fund 


Mrs. Minnie I. 'Wood, large stock- 
holder in the St. Louis Times, who died 
April 7, left one-fourth of her estate, 
valued at between $700,000 and $800,000, 
to that newspaper as trustee for special 
charitable purposes, according to the will, 
filed for probate in St. Louis, April 14 
C. A. Buder, president of thesAmerican 
Press, publisher of the Times, is made 
executor of the estate. 


Berry Goes to New Job 


Edward D. Berry, for the past three 
years director of advertising for the 
United Typothete of America, has re- 
signed to become marketing counsel and 
director of sales service for the Dean- 
Hicks Company, Grand Rapids, Mich, 
publishers of Good Furniture Magazine, 
Berry is a lecturer at Medill School of 
Journalism and a member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts. 


Baltimore Sun Breaks Record 


The Baltimore Evening Sun broke 
local records for size and for columns of 
advertising in its issue of April 11, print- 
ing 62 pages and carrying 378 columns of 
advertising. The previous record for col- 
umns of advertising carried in a week 
day paper, was 361 columns, made by the 
Evening Sun last December. On April 
18, the Evening Sun celebrated the 14th 
anniversary of its founding. 


In the Circulation 
Department 


The Multi-Mailer System ts 
considered ‘ndispensable by 
users. 


It puts the mail list under the 
control of the 
Manager. 


Circulation 


It lessens errors and elimi- 
nates subscriber complaints. 


May we tell you more about 
it? 


Sveedaumatic 


Company 
MANUFACTURING 


THE MULTI-MAILER SYSTEM 


617-825 WASHINGTON BLVD, 
CHICAGO 


OBODY can | 
stay long in 
Texas without real- 
izing that The 

Dallas News is con- | 

siderably more than 
a city newspaper. 


THE DALLAS 
MORNING NEWS 


Supreme in Texas 
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“Prettier, Fresher with Cleaner Print” 


W. J. CRAWFORD, Presivcent R. A. SPEED , Vice Presit 


re 
Yee Z Commerc. Ni Ve 
THE COMMERCIAL ESTABLISHED 1889 Lully Cie WA, Ys Vj ly WJ a A. SPEED. 


THE AVALANCHE ESTABLISHED I857 
THE APPEAL ESTABLISHED 1840 PADS EIETARD, eMail ASisel ae 
G. T. FITZHUGH, HARDWIG PERES, 


CONSOLIDATED JULY 1st 1894 She. Samat Coon SES tht Vhe, ae C.P. J, MOONEY, L.P MILES, 
| J. W. HAYS. 
yn Liga March 19,1924. 


Mr. Elzey Roberts, Publisher, 
St. Louis Star, 
St. Louis, Mo. | 


J.W. HAYS,Secy ano Treas 


Dear sir: 


We have yours of tha 18th. We have bem using 
dry mats for some time and find them exceedingly satis- 
factory. Of course, We have a humidor and have no 
trouble with the ary mats, and, in fact, I believe the 
paper looks prettier, fresher, with cleaner print now 
than formerly. 


We have our Steam Tables intact at the present 
time and expect to sell them. We have not taken them 
down, but we do not expect to make our own mats any more. 
Dry mats are perfectly satisfactory. It is true there is 
some shrink, but it depends upon how much moisture is in 
the mat as to how:much they do shrink. 


We get our mats from “ood Plong. There is some 
shrink, but we use paper of less width than we did former- 
ly. We are using now 12s ems column, 71 inch paper. We 
do not see why you do not get good results with the mats. 
Wood #long will send some one down to explain this to you 
if you have trouble, but we have never had occasion to 
have them come down to see us. 


We sre very much pleased with the dry mat system, 
and the shrinkage has not inconvenienced us at all. 


Yours vory truly, 


THE cold mies PUBLISHING CO. 


fey 


mess Mayager. 


JWHays /W 


a1 HE WOOD DRY MAT enables: 


: An eight-column, 12%-em newspaper to use 71- and 35-inch rolls, 
An eight-column, 12-em newspaper to use 68--and 34-inch rolls, 
A seven-column, 13-em newspaper to use 65- and 32%-inch rolls. 


WOOD FLONG CORPORATION 


901 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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“UNSELFISH” COPY IN 52 DAILIES BOOSTS 
WARREN PAPER SALES 


Manufacturing Firms Series Does Not Attempt to ‘“Sell’— 
Aims to Educate Public to Use of Better 
Paper and Printing 


By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


HEN the late Col. Pope of Pope 

bicycle fame promoted the good 
roads movement throughout America, he 
increased the sale of his bicycles. 

Simmons Beds showed the American 
public the need for restful sleep and sold 
Simmons beds so strongly that depart- 
ment store buyers will tell you of cus- 
tomers who under no circumstance would 
take any other. 

Advertising today is doing more than 
tc merely shout “Jones’ breakfast food is 
best.” Instead, advertising is showing 
why growing babies require a cereal of 
the exact nutrition found in Jones’—it is 
establishing the habit of eating ‘breakfast 
foods and then showing where its par- 
ticular brand fits in. 

“Unselfish advertising,’ some call it, 
and it is. Yet it is the advertising which 
often pays the best dividends. 

One of the best examples of the value 
§ this type of newspaper advertising 1s 


found in the experience of the S. D. 


Warren Company, Boston, makers of 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers, 
which in fact do not sell direct to the 
public at all. The company has paper 


wholesalers throughout the country, who 
in turn sell to printers. 

The average manufacturer would have 
told every advertising man, “I have noth- 
ing I can advertise. My business is en- 
tirely with the printing trade. The pub- 
lic knows nothing about my papers.” 

That may have been the situation once, 
does not obtain today. Warren’s pa- 
pers are familiar from coast to coast to 
the public. They are specified by many. 
Numerous other people feel better 
pleased when their printer uses this paper 
oi his own accord than when some. un- 
known brand is used. 

Warren papers are a national success. 
Yet, while the Warren company has 
never hesitated to explain about the fea- 
tures of its product, its advertising has 
been devoted largely—and this year al- 
most .completely—to selling the public on 
using more and better printing. In other 
words, it is fighting the printer’s battle 
of educating the public for him, and the 
great increase in the quantity and ef- 
fectiveness of direct-mail advertising 
must be credited at least in part to the 


. Warren vision and persistent advertising. 


No time is spent running down com- 
petitors or making invidious comparisons. 
No grandiloquent pictures of the factory 
or president are shown. Every bit of 
space, except for a large signature and 
reference to the firm’s authoritative and 
helpful booklets, is given over to selling 
the “big idea’’—better printing. The 
firm’s slogan, “Better paper, better print- 
ing,” now familiar everywhere, appears. 

Let’s take a look at a 1924 typical 
Warren advertisement reproduced on this 
page. It occupies 12'%4 inches on 3 col- 
umns (a size which gets attention, yet is 
economical in cost). 

The reader is told that the series of 
books published by the company may be 
obtained without charge from the whole- 
sale distributor whose name appears in 
the copy at the bottom. The use of the 
wholesaler’s name makes him appreciate 
what the company is doing for him ad- 
yertisingly. 

The psychological effect of such broad 
newspaper advertising on the trade itself 
without question has been invaluable. 
When the printer reads advertising like 
this in his own local newspaper, he can- 
not help realizing the Warren Company 
is trying to build him up, give him new 
standing in the eyes of his customers, 
suggest to them more varied ways to 
utilize printing and to make them pros- 
pects for work of a better grade, and 
unconsciously he applies the  better- 
method principles taught. 

The avetage person might forget to 


use printing to people who are already 
his customers. 

“When your customer talks about you, 
does he say the right things?” is the 
question the company raises in an adver- 
tisement to sell “better paper—better 
printing” to such customers. 

Leading printers have been glad to buy 
tie-up space along with this campaign, 
which is appearing in a list of 52 news- 
papers the country -over, with a total 
circulation of 6,000,000. 

Printers are furnished with reproduc- 
tions for mailing purposes on request to 


When your customer 
talks about you 
does he say the right things? 


HE best advertising ing with you, Give them this 

we get comes from our information. See at every- 
pleasedcustomers.” says many body in their c¢ t knows 
2 business man au sell to. 
Thar #s the best kind of ad When you send this tind of 


—not just the ma 


vertising—but what do these 


ay 
talk abour the 
ke to have 


Are they 


direct advertising to cts -om- 
ers, you are writing your 
own word-of-mouth advertise 
ment 

See toit that when your cus 


af 


tomer mentions your name, he 
sows exactly the kind of selling 
sced you want him to sow. 
Furnish him the seed. Put 
him on your mailing list and 
> then be sure that the mailings 
i Sendthematreg- you send are well done. and 
Is a printed book- plentiful 

+ or house organ 


give them 


If you don’t know how to do 
s easy to find out, Talk 
to one of the printers who 
yos ze in this kind of work 
you want to have —fine dizec 


e. it 


y-mail advertis- 
ing 

Better paper and better 
printing neven fail the man 


ers want tobrag 
The 


who seriously tries to get the 
most out of them 


better 
Printing papers 


m any 
nang 


4 S. D. WARREN COMPANY BOSTON, MASS. 


WARREN'S 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Tested for printing, folding, and binding qualities 


Warren's Standard: Printing Papers are Distributed by 
HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS—Telephone: Cave! 5600 
32-44-30 Sireet. New York 


THE ALLING & CORY CO. —Telepbone: Lackawanka 8920 
370-221 Wat 27th Street, New York 


ca 


Driebiag Pape 


their wholesalers. They also are allowed 
to quote from any of the copy in their 
own advertising, with or without credit. 

Some of the subjects of various 1924 
Warren advertisements: “The timid 
salesman and the bold booklet,’ ‘She 
can’t stop to listen—,” “A poor sample 
of Niagara Falls,’ “Bringing the moun- 
tains to Moe Hammett,” “Help this man 
to make up his mind.’ The advertising 
is placed by ‘George Batten Company, 
New York City, a member of the four 
Avs; 

How a manufacturer can blanket the 
country with a national campaign in 
newspapers is shown by the schedule for 
this year being used in the following 
newspapers : 

Atlanta Constitution; Baltimore Sun; 
Boston Herald-Traveler, Globe; Brook- 
lyn Eagle; Buffalo Courier, Express; 
Charlotte Observer; Chicago Tribune; 
Cincinnati Enquirer; Cleveland Plain 
Dealer; Columbus Ohio State Journal; 


In 

New Orleans 
THE 
ITEM | 


‘The man who is 
always 
welcome 


iD yee ever know aman 

or woman who didn’t 

like to receive mail? 

‘Have you noticed how 

quickly people go tothe door homes, what you sell that 
whentheyhear the postman’s they need, and must buy 
whistle? somewhere. 

Watch the summer vaca- Take a pencil and paper 
tionists hang around the post and write down a few inter- 
office while the mail is being esting facts that you would 
sorted tell about your product, if 

Watch the traveler stop at you were face to face with 
the hotel desk as he passes inthe people you want to sell, 
or.out, to ask, “Any mail Then call in your printer 
for me?” and get his co-operation in 

Everybody — everywhere planning how your message 
—wants to hear from some- should be printed. 
one else. He will advise'simple, direct 

Are you making profitable language. He will urge you to 
use of this universal longing use clear, easily read type, and 
to receive mail? he will want to use good paper 

Think of the opportunity because he knows that better 
the postman gives you—to printing always results when 
tell people, rightin theiyown better paper is used. 


TT better 
paper 
better 
printing 


S.°D. WARREN COMPANY +7 


ARREN'S 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Tested for printing, folding, and binding qualities 


BOSTON, MASS,, 


Warren's Standard Printing Paperssare Distributed by 
Srorrs & BEMENT Co. 
nosToN NEWHAVEN, 
t4o FEDERAL ST, P.O. Bor 3214 42 CROWN STREEF 
Told Save $19F Tats Liberty 7608 
The PAPER House of New England 


SPRINGFIE! AN STREET 


Printegopers 


Dallas News; Denver Post; Des Moines 


Register-Tribune; Detroit Free Press; 


Grand Rapids Herald; Hartford Cou- 
rant; Indianapolis News; Jacksonville 


Times-Union; Kansas City Star and 
Times; Los Angeles Times; Louisville 
Courier and Journal; Lynchburg News 
and Advance; Memphis Commercial- 
Appeal; Milwaukee Journal; Minneap- 
olis Journal; ‘Nashville Tennessean; 
Newark News; New Haven Journal- 
Courier; New Orleans Times-Picayune ; 
New York Tribune, Times, World, 
American; (Omaha World-Herald; Phila- 
delphia Bulletin; Pittsburgh Post, ‘Ga- 
zette-Times; Portland Press-Herald; 
Portland (Ore.) Oregonian; Richmond 
Times-Dispatch; (Rochester Times- 
Union, Herald, Democrat & Chronicle; 
San Francisco Examiner; Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer; Springfield Republican 
News; St. Louis Globe-Democrat; St. 


Paul Dispatch and Pioneer Press; 
Toledo Blade; Washington Times- 


Herald; Wichita Eagle. 

“In 1924, the cost of forgetting will 
not be lower,” the company told its trade. 
“Tn 1924, as usual, the bulk of our popu- 
lation will have money to spend. Each 
business man, however, who forgets to 
plan to get his share of this money will 
sacrifice profits.” 

Franklin Collier, who draws the “Otto 
Grow” cartoons for the Boston Herald, 
illustrated the special mailing piece to 
printers, advertising men and_ others, 
which outlined how Warren is helping 
the business man avoid overlooking the 
obvious ways he should use printing. 

A standard, quality line, a vision of 


ey 6. 


its sales possibilities in the national mar- 
ket, belief in advertising, an experienced 
advertising agency, use of the news- 
papers extensively and persistence—that’s 
a combination which makes a business 
forge ahead to bigger achievements ! 


World’s Promotion 


Two handsome Democratic national 
convention booklets were issued this 
week by the New York World, compiled 
by Harry Varian. One gives the story 
of the World’s successful campaign to 
bring the big political show to Madison 
Square Garden, with full credit to public 
spirited citizens who participated, while 
the second booklet is a ‘Convention Guide 
Book,” invaluable to delegates who shall 
want to see the sights of the metropolis. 


’Frisco M. E. Buys Oregon Daily 


Luther W. Rood, for the past 2 years 
assistant managing editor of the San 
Francisco Journal, has purchased the 
Klamath Falls (Ore.) Evening Herald, 
from F. R. Soule. Before entering the 
San Francisco field in an executive ca- 
pacity, Rood published a daily newspaper 
in the San Joaquin Valley. The sale was 
announced April 8. 


Kept Revolver on Desk—Arrested 


Charles ‘W. Ellis, former managing 
editor of the Hamburg (N. Y.) Inde- 
pendent, wrote editorials long famed in 
western New York for their vitrolic qual- 
ities. 
wrote. Police arrested him recently and 
levied a fine of $20. ‘Ellis resigned. 
Hieth Van Dusie, formerly of the Buffalo 
Express, has succeeded him. 


Strassburger Publishes Genealogy 


Ralph Beaver Strassburger, owner of 
the Norristown (Pa.) Times-Herald, has 
written an exhaustive volume on: “The 
Strassburger Family and Allied Families 
of Pennsylvania.” 


Ahead on 
its Merits 


Circulation and lineage 
increasing by leaps and 
bounds—news satisfac- 
tion — advertising re- 
sults. These merit the 


growth of newspapers. 
It’s the answer for the 
conuaued great growth 


The Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Daily Argus 


The New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Standard’ Star 


Write for information, how to cover 
this rich field. 


WESTCHESTER NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


T. Harold Forbes New Rochelle 


The Business Men 


of your community will value the 


authentic statements of 


ROGER W. BABSON 


on the business and financial situation, above 
any other single piece of news that you can print. 


Supplied weekly through the Babson News Service, 
Division of BABSON INSTITUTE, Babson Park, Mass. 


SPECIMEN RELEASES AND RATES ON REQUEST 


He kept a pistol on his desk as he — 


“~ 


Saale a 


th I ee a ee 


a a 


19.75 


25.00 


The New Darby Dresses 


for the School and College Miss 


A wonderful collection of Darby Dresses of Kasha Jer- 
sey designed for the younger set— smart in every detail 
are the straight lines and new collars—some are two- 
piece and others are one-piece models—some have 
plaited skirts and others are plain tailored, in wrap-around 
effects. They are moderately priced at — 


13.75 19.75 


25.00 39.00 


Department Store Gets Excellent Results 
From Rotogravure Advertising 


“The H. & S. Pogue Company has used the 
Cincinnati Enquirer’s Rotogravure Section for 
a year and a half, appearing regularly in each 
issue in advertisements ranging from twocolumns 
ten inches to half a page, or, in rare cases, a page. 
“The most successful results have been obtained 
from ready-to-wear advertisements, where one 
or more garments have been featured at a price. 


“In May, 1923, a four-page section was used, 
the result being the largest day’s business and the 
largest Anniversary in the history of the store. 
“In all, 42,370 lines have been used to date with 
excellent results. 


THE H. & S. POGUE COMPANY 


(Signed by) “GRACE COLEMAN, Advertising Manager.” 


AS YOU WOULD SEE IT IF YOU WERE 


This advertisement, of which the preceding ‘page is a part, is published to promote ‘public - 3 ; 
interest in Rotogravure and the papers which carry Rotogravure sections. Kimberly-Clark _ CA ee 
Company, Neenah, Wisconsin, manufacture Rotoplate, a perfect paper. for Rotogravure 


printing, which is used by the following papers: 


CITY 


Albany, N. Y. 
Asheville, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
| Boston, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
| Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
| Cincinnati, Ohio 
| Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
| Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Erie, Pa. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Havana, Cuba 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Louisville, Ky. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Mexico City, Mex. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


PAPER 


Knickerbocker Press - 
Citizen 

Constitution 

Journal - 

Sun 

News 

Herald 

Traveler 
Standard-Union 
Courier 

Express 

Times 

Daily News 
Commercial-Tribune 
Enquirer 
News-Leader 

Plain Dealer 

Rocky Mountain News 
Register 

Free Press 

News 
Dispatch-Herald 
News-Sentinel 
Courant 

Diario De La Marina 
Chronicle 
Indianapolis Star 
Journal-Post 

Times 
Courier-Journal 
Herald 

Commercial Appeal 
El Universal 
Journal 


CITY 
Minneapolis, Minn. © 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. 


- Newark, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 


New York, 
Omaha, Neb. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
-$t. Louis, Mo. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Springfield, Mass. 
’ Syracuse, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. 
- Washington, D. C. 
~ Waterbury, Conn. 
» Wichita, Kan. 


PAPER eh Ce 
Journal : Hi toc ues 
Tribune : ee ee 
Banner RAS Ae Nae ne See a 
Times-Picayune _ Bae ean 
Call tee 
Corriere D’America 
Evening Post) . 
Forward 
Herald SE ST es 
Il Progresso - 4 Petes Perel Ronee 
Times Be nae 
Tribune ‘ SEE 
World ft 
Bee 
News 
Journal-Transcript 
Public Ledger 
Journal 
Democrat-Chronicle 
Globe-Democrat 
Post-Dispatch 
Pioneer Press-Dispatch 
Daily News 
Chronicle 
Times 
News-Times | 
Republican — 

Herald 
Post-Standard 
Post 

Star 
Republican 
Eagle 


: Intaglio printing is variously called gravure, photogravure, roto- _ ao 
| gravure and similar names. There are many printing plantsinthe = = 
| important cities of America equipped to supply rotogravure sec- ot 
tions to newspapers. Complete Peg ation furnished on request. 


| i (lark (empany 
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INVENTOR PLANS TO BROADCAST COLOR 
PICTURES OF WEMBLEY EXPOSITION 


Australian Journalist and Radio Pioneer Declares Feat Possible 
—Sails for London to Install 
Special Apparatus 


eek pictures transmitted by wire- 
A less! j 
Can colored photographs be 
through the ether 
more than 10,000 
miles, picked up 
Pmstantane- 
ously and repro- 
duced in every 
detail ? 

Is such a feat 
possible? 

Entirely po s- 
sible and it will 
shortly be ac- 
complished, — ac- 
cording to Capt. 
George A. Tay- 
lor, versatile Aus- 
tralian journalist, 
a pioneer in 
sending pictures by wireless. He passed 
through New York last week enroute to 
England and the British Empire Ex- 
position at Wembley. From there he 
will attempt what may prove an epochal 
experiment. 

With color camera he will” take a 
picture of the exposition grounds on the 
Using a wireless instru- 
ment of his own invention, he will flash 


flashed 


Capt. G, A, TAYLor 


fully short distances in his 
in Sydney. Australia. 

“Since it is based on the simple ‘dot- 
and-dash’ principle, 1am éonfident any 
distance can be compassed,” he said. 

He explained his invention for Epiror 
& PUBLISHER. 

“A natural colored view for transmis- 
sion by radio is photographed first in the 
three primary colors, yellow red and 
blue,” he. explained. 

“Each photographic plate etched 
through a screen in the ordinary way, is 
printed in black ink and enlarged 4 times. 
The enlargement appears as a series of 
dots and dashes. 

The enlarged picture is then acid-etched 
on a metal plate, with deep etchings be- 
tween the screen lines. 

“The plate is then placed on a cylinder 
moving with a needle coming in contact 
with the metal parts untouched by the 
acid etching, such contacts being trans- 
mitted by wireless over any distance in 
the simple ‘dot and dash’ method, the ‘dot 
and dash’ being picked up as in ordinary 
reception by wireless, and made to con- 
tact by means of a pen on a cylinder 
moving at the same speed as that at the 
transmitting station, the receiving cylin- 
der, however, being covered with paper, so 
that at the receiving station the picture 
is received as transmitted. It is then re- 
duced to the original size and printed in 
the color the black print of which has 
been transmitted. All three colors are 
transmitted in the same way and the three 
reduced plates received reproduced as one 
colored picture.” 

Capt. Taylor, who is president of the 
Association for Developing Wireless in 
Australia, claims his native country has 
blazed the way for many ofsthe greatest 
radio improvements and inventions, al- 
though it has received little credit. 

Fifteen years ago, he said, the attention 
of Australian military authorities was 
drawn to the necessity of wireless for 
national defense. Nothing was done by 
the military, and Taylor with a few 
other enthusiasts constructed the first 
wireless stations in Australia. 

“An Australian was one of the first 
fo send drawings by wireless,” Captain 
Taylor declared. “This was successfully 
accomplished in 1910 in Australia, and it 
was not until 11 years later that the dis- 
covery was made in America.” 


Capt. Taylor claimed in 1911 he des 
cribed a scheme for locating the center of 
sound and wireless disturbances by means 
of compasses and microphones, although 
6 years later others were given credit 
for it. 

Besides being a wireless enthusiast and 
inventor, he claims to be one of the first 
to fly a heavier-than-air machine, and in 
1909, he says he perfected an aerial 
elider, which is now being successfully 
operated. ‘He is also an artist and pub- 
lisher, being the owner of seven Austral- 
ian publication: ‘Building Magazine, a 
monthly; Construction, a weekly; Prop- 
erty Olwner, a fortnightly; Australian 
Engineer; Local ‘Government Journal; 
Soldier ; and the Junior Australian. 


Pacific ‘‘Specials’” Active 


Looking toward improvement and en- 
largement of the publishers’ representa- 
tives interests on the Pacific Coast, a 
Publishers’ Representatives Departmental 
of the-San Francisco Advertising Club 
has been formed. R. J. Bidwell, of the 


R. J. Bidwell Company, San Francisco, 
has been elected chairman. Other of- 
ficers are: George L. Marshall of 


Blanchard, Nichol & Coleman, vice- 
chairman; Lewis W. Clark, Pacific Coast 
Division manager of Associated Farm 
Papers, secretary; and H. W. L. Gar- 
diner, publicity director of McGraw 
Hill Company of California, publicity 
director. Thomas L. Emory, Pacific 
Coast manager of the Bureau of Adver- 
tising, A. N. P. A., has been appointed 
advisory member. 


Hoe Company Re-elects Officers 


All retiring directors and officers of the 
R. Hoe & Co., manufacturers of printing 
presses, were re-elected unanimously at 
the annual meeting of stockholders, held 
April 8. Officers are: Richard Kelly, 
president; Addison J. Gallien, vice-presi- 
dent; Harold M. Tillinghast, secretary ; 
Charles MaclInnes, treasurer, and Louis 
Roehm, assistant secretary. A resolution 
was passed ratifying and approving the 
action of the officers and directors in 
adopting the open shop policy. 


Hearst Increases New York Holdings 


Increasing his holdings in the Colum- 
bus Circle section of New York, William 
Randolph Hearst has taken title to the 
vacant west side of Eighth avenue, be- 
tween 56th and 57th streets. Considera- 
tions named total $2,500,000. It is under- 
stood Hearst may use the parcel as site 
for a huge building to house his New 
York publications. 


Los Angeles Cimes 


The only great morning 
newspaper in the Pacific 
Southwest whose owner- 


ship, direction 


control, 
and whole interests are in 
the territory which it 


Serves. 


World Leader in Advertising 
for Three Consecutive Years 
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Electrical Equipment 
for Newspaper Plants 


Safe—Reliable—Economical 


Some of the Products 
Cline - Westinghouse 


Double - Motor 
Drive with full au- 
tomatic push-but- 
ton control for 
standard, high- 
speed and multiple- 
unit type presses 
(with or without 
auxiliary control 


for reels). 


Cline - Westinghouse 
Double - Motor 


Drive with semi- 
automatic push- 
button control for 
small presses. 


Cline - Westinghouse 
Single - Motor 
Equipnjent for 
small, slow-speed 
rotary presses, ro- 
togravure presses, 
magazine and cata- 
log presses, etc. 


Cline - Westinghouse 


Typesetting Ma- 
chine Drives. 

Cline - Westinghouse 
Stereotype Machine 
Drives. 

Cline Improved 
Paper Roll Stands 
(paper reels). 

Cline Capital Paper 
Carriers and Con- 
veyors. 

Cline Capital Stereo- 
type Plate Drops. 


RUN 
Releases safety 


eration of press 


quickly for any 
emergency 


permitting op- ee 


INCREASE 
PresS iNCTeaSeS peepee 
to desired | 
printing speed t 
| 
} 
STOP k 


Stops PLFEOS £ perme 


The Boss of the Press | 


| Wor 


| 
SAFE 


Prevents start- 
ing or increas- 
ing speed of 
press 


DECREASE 


Press slows 
down as re- 
quired 


INCH 


Press MOveS 

forward slowly, 

stopping as 

soon as button 
is released 


Chicago Tribune 

New York Times 

New York Daily News 
Buffalo News 

Los Angeles Herald 

Los Angeles Times-Mirror 
San Francisco Chronicle 
San Francisco Call 
Seattle Times 

Kansas City Star 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
St. Louis Star 

Denver Post 

Des Moines Capital 
Dayton News 

Columbus Dispatch 
Ohio State Journal 
Akron Press 

Akron Beacon-Journal 
Grand Rapids Press 
Harrisburg Patriot 
Minneapolis Journal 


Some of the Users 


Detroit Free Press 
Wilmington Every Evening 
Dallas Neus 

Nashville Banner 

Daily Oklahoman 

Dave~ port Times 
Worcester Telegram 
Portland Jourral 

Omaha Bee 

Heuston Chroricle 

Illi cis State Jourzal 
Warren Tribune 

Fresno Republican 
Wisconsin State Journal 
Stockto> Record 

New Britain Herald 
Danville Commercial News 
Johnstown Tribune 
Kalamazoo Gazette 

Tulsa World 

Jackson Patriot 

Rockford Register-Gazette 


Los Angeles News 
Seattle Star 
El Paso Herald 
San Francisco Herald 
Long Beach Telegram 
Altoona Mirror 
Ottawa Journal, Ltd, 
Sydney (Australia) Sun 
Erie Times 
Long Beach Press 
Memphis Commercial 
Appeal 
Miami Herald 
St. Joe News Press 
Manitoba Free Press 
St. Paul Dispatch 
Omaha World-Herald 
Peoria Star 
Greensboro News 
Cincinnati Times-Star 
Raleigh News & Observer 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. Co. 


Main Office 


FISHER BUILDING 


343 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 


New York Office 
47 W. 34th St. 


San Francisco Office 
ist Nat’l Bank Biag. 
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(Continued from last week) 
Burning of the Herald Office 


Under the head of “Awful Conflagration,” the Sun on August 13 
gave a lengthy account of the great fire in Fulton and Ann streets, that 
early on the morning of the 12th destroyed $2,000,000 worth of property 
and caused the loss of five lives. Its origin was never ascertained. lt 
started at No. 115 Fulton street and rapidly spread through the block 
into Ann street, burning many new buildings occupied by mechanical, 
industrial and printing establishments, including a Catholic church and a 
school. It was estimated that 1,000 persons had been thrown out of 
employment, and many concerns not adequately insured were ruined. The 
building at No. 34 Ann street was totally destroyed, the printing office 
of Anderson & Smith on the third floor, containing the presses and mate- 
rials used in the publication of the Herald was wiped out, while the 
Transcript, Jeffersonian and New Yorker offices in the same building 
were also burned. 

Mr. Bennett met the blow manfully The calamity was as unex- 
pected as it was overwhelming, yet he never hesitated; the Herald had 
to be resuscitated, and he inserted the following paid announcement in 
the Sun of August 13 and 14: 


“A CARD—James Gordon Bennett begs leave to inform the public that the 
press, type and materials of the Herald establishment having been destroyed in the 
great fire on Wednesday morning in Ann street, the publication of the Herald will 
be resumed in a few days, as soon as new materials can be procured, 

“JAMES GORDON BENNETT.” 


He again used the Sun as a medium of publicity on August 27, in- 
serting the following paid announcement: 


“The HERALD.—James Gordon Bennett having now procured entire new ma- 
terials and the use of a superior double cylinder press, all complete, begs leave to 
acquaint the public that he will resume.the publication of the Herald, Monday next, 
August 31, at 202 Broadway, basement story, nearly opposite the Franklin House. 
The Herald will be enlarged, improved and in many respects rendered worthy of 
extensive public patronage.” 


The later issues of the Morning Herald had carried the line— 
“Printed by H. Anderson, 34 Ann street,” while an advertisement that 
d 


appeared regularly announced that: 


( 
( 


“Anderson & Smith, having an extensive assortment of new type, execute book 
and job printing in a superior manner and on the shortest notice.” 


As partners of Mr. Bennett these gentlemen eventually realized that 
they had made a great mistake in joining. in his undertaking, as it cost 
them the lucrative job of printing the Stim and Transcript. They com- 
plained to Mr. Bennett that they were disappointed at the slow progress 
the Morning Herald was making, little realizing how suddenly their con- 
tract was to be ended by the big fire. They were ruined in business by 
the catastrophe, and both of them died not long after. 


Mr. Bennett’s Incessant Toil 


Prior to the fire and later on, when the whole burden of publishing 
the paper rested on his shoulders, Mr. Bennett toiled incessantly. Only 
his great vitality and rugged constitution saved him from a premature 
breakdown. His usual daily routine was as follows: Rising at 5 a. m., 
he worked in his room until 8; then went to the cellar, sold papers, wrote 
advertisements for his patrons and prepared more copy. At 1 o’clock he 
went out to dine and to gather news, including a prolonged visit to the 
Stock Exchange. From 4 to 6 p. m. he was again at the counter. In the 
evening he was very busy with editing the matter for next day’s paper; 
reading proofs at the printer’s, and occasionally running out to report a 
meeting or dig up.a late piece of news; thus putting in on the average 
sixteen to seventeen hours of hard work, before returning to his little 
bedroom, for years located in a humble tenement house in rear of the 
building on Nassau street, where the notorious Aaron Burr had his law 
office. 

Still watchful of his principal adversary, the Sun, Mr. Bennett did 


not hesitate to disparage its value as a news medium, saying one day: 


“The readers of the Sun can see the principal news of that paper in the pre- 
ceding day’s Herald. These men borrow one-half their ideas from us. We should 
have them tried for grand larceny.” 


And again: 


“Will the blockheads of the Sun tell us if they have blown out any brains with 
their brace of loaded pistols? If they have, the brains are badly needed in their 
own office, for such an article is scarce there!” 


NEW AND AUTHENTIC HISTORY OF THE 


MEQALDABENNIETTS 


By ALBERT EVANDER COLEMAN-A] Years on the NewYork Herald staff 


COPYRIGHT 1924 BY EDITOR £ PUBLISHER- ALL RIGHTS, INCLUDING FOREIGN RIGHTS, PROTECTED. 


The Evening Star, then being published by Major Noah, one of 
Bennett’s earlier employers, also came in for a share of his attention. 
Several stinging paragraphs appeared during the Summer of 1835, slur- 


ring and ridiculing the members of the Star’s editorial staff. A Dr. 
Townsend, who the Herald had christened “Peter Simple” Townsend, 
its contemporary’s clever police court reporter, was made an object of 
special attack. Said Bennett one day: 


“Will Doc. Townsend say how many tickets for the Phillips’ benefit he has 
sold to get a high niche on the Committee? Or what will our friend sell out the 
Chairmanship for? Come, let us have a trade?” 


Dr. Townsend, incensed over Bennett’s persistent abuse, finally on 
October 7, 1835, came up behind him in Wall street, and struck him a 
severe blow in the back. Bennett instantly turned and hit the doctor 
in the face; after a brief bout, witnessed by many brokers and business 
men, Bennett shouted to him in a rage: 


“Tf you want fighting, I’ll go to Hoboken tomorrow and give you your belly 
full. As a gentleman I will fight or write with the Star office, Major Noah, you 
and all!” 


The doctor slunk away from the infuriated editor, after his “clandes- 
tine attack,” and Bennett hurried to his cellar office to write up the 
event, which formed the leading article in next day’s Herald. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
First Issue of the Herald from No. 202 Broadway 


HE destruction of the Morning Herald plant left Mr. Bennett prac- 

tically penniless. Many another man would have succumbed to an 
adverse fate and abandoned newspaper publishing in despair. But Mr. 
Bennett was cast in a different mould. He was then forty years old; 
in his prime; an energetic, experienced, progressive newspaper man, 
fired with the spirit of determination “to win or die.” 

He brooked no interference with his plans and policies and long be- 
fore the disastrous fire, he had been at loggerheads with his partners. 
Thus the apparent calamity proved a blessing in disguise, for the firm 
of James Gordon Bennett & Co. was promptly dissolved, enabling him to 
get rid of Anderson and Smith, his troublesome partners. 

He proudly boasted of his independence in both editorial and business 
control, and yet a few months after we find him, due to his pressing 
financial necessities, appealing in long-winded editorials for a moneyed 
man as partner. For a period of nineteen days after the fire he was 
apparently engaged in raising fresh capital and securing another cellar 
for the renewal of his operations. It is understood that several of his 
friends had enough confidence in his ability to “make good” to loan him 
a few hundred dollars; and the writer in 1878 met an aged physician in 
the Herald office at Broadway and Ann street, who informed him that 
in 1835 Mr. Bennett had offered him a large interest in the paper for 
$600, but he declined, feeling certain that the enterprise would fail. The 
doctor later deeply regretted that he had not made the investment. 

Mr. Bennett located his pressroom at 7 Theatre Alley, and secured 
a font of new type for his paper. It was the real beginning of the Herald 
and the first issue was a very neat piece of typography, well printed, and 
filled with much original and interesting matter. It was 16 by 21 inches 
in size, 

The headline and the notice at the top of the editorial page read 


as follows: 
THE HERALD 


Welk, al : No. 1 
NEW YORK: Monday, August 31, 1835 


Published by James Gordon Bennett 
Office: No. 202 Broadway 
Basement Story 
Terms for advertising—one square a year, $30. 


Then follows a list of the city’s banks, courts. etc. In another column 


it was announced that regular carriers would receive their papers at the 
Pressroom / Theatre Alley, between the hours of one and six a.m. 


(Continued next week ) 
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Quarantine | 


(Good News Is Contagious) 


All persons attending the A. N. P. A. 
Convention in the Waldorf-Astoria are 
warned to consider the advantages they 
may incur if they linger in the vicinity of 
the small table placed in the middle of 
the Fifth Avenue Corridor, Convention 


Floor. 


If you’re at all susceptible to informa- 
tion that will create pleasant financial 
figures for your books and ascending 
prestige for your newspaper, you ll run 
a big risk of mfection. 


New classified advertising ideas and 
plans are contagious. Be careful how 


you expose yourself —unless you don’t 


mind coming down with a heavy case of 
classified advertising success! 


Be 02 Gur 
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TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 


Acar Agency, Inc., 56 West 45th street, 
New York. Using 20 lines, 13 times for Agta 
Products Corporation. 

Aubrey & Moore, Inc., 210 East Ohio street, 
and the Conover-Mooney Company, 111 West 
Monroe street, Chicago. Issuing schedules on 
Chicago Herald and Examiner. 

. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Again placing orders with news- 
papers in various sections for Dethol Mfg. 
Company, Insecticide, Richmond, Va. Again 
placing new schedules with newspapers for 
Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich. Placing 30-inch orders to run 
20 times in newspapers in various sections 
for La France Mfg. Company, laundry tab- 
lets, 213 Sansom street, Philadelphia. 

Barrews & Richardson, 19 West 44th street, 
New York Placing orders with some New 
England newspapers for the West Electric 
Hair Curler Company hair nets, Philadelphia. 
Making contracts for the Weir Stove Company. 

Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 383 . Madison 
avenue, New York. Making 3,000-line con- 
tracts for the Walker-Pratt Mfg. Company. 

George Batten Company, 383 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Making contracts with news- 
papers generally for Larvex Sales Corpora- 
tion, moth proofing fluid, 250 West 57th street, 
Ne w York. 

Brocke, Smith & French, John & Eliot 
streets, Detroit, Mich. Making 2,800-line con- 
tracts for Columbia Motors Company. 

Nelson Chesman & Co., 1127 Pine street, 
St. Louis. Making 2,500 line contracts for 
Plapao Laboratories. 

Condon-Milne, Inc., 429 Perkins Bldg., 
Tacoma, Wash., and Central Bidg., Seattle, 
Wash. Placing account for Pacific Steamship 
Company, Admiral Line, Seattle, Wash. 

(Critchfield & Co., Brooks Bldg., Detroit. 
Handling special advertising campaign for 


Ford Motor Company, Detroit. This advertis- 
ing will be in addition to the present cam- 
paign now being directed by McKinney, 


Marsh & Cushing, Inc., Detroit. 

D’Arcy Advertising Company, International 
Life Bldg., Chicago. Making 1,680-line con- 
tracts for LaFrance Mfg. Company, laundry 
tablets. 

Dorland Advertising Agency, Presston Bldg., 
Atlantic City, N. J. Placing orders with some 
New York City newspapers for Nassau Hotel, 
Long Beach, N. Y. 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., 844 Rush street, Chi- 
1x Making 20,000-line contracts for Quaker 
Oats Company 

Charles H. Fuller (Company, 623 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. Making 3,000 jine 
contracts for North American Pharmacal Com- 
pany (Lewis Labcratories) ; making 5,000 line 
contracts for the Stutz Motor Car Company. 

Fuller & Smith, Inc., 1501 Euclid avenue, 
Cleveland. Again placing orders with news- 
papers in various sections for Cleveland and 
Buffalo Transit Company, Great Lakes S. S. 
Lines, Cleveland. 

Hcops Advertising Company, 9 East Huron 
street, Chicago. Making 1,000 line contracts 
for Paige-Detroit & Jewett cars. 

Charles W. Hoyt Company, Third Nat. Bank 
Bldg., Springfield, Mass. Placing accounts for 
the Cowan Truck Company, Holyoke, Mass., 
manufacturers of Cowan’s industrial trucks, and 
H. H. Smith Company, of Westfield, Mass., 
manufacturers of heating apparatus. 

Charles W. Hoyt Company, 116 West 32nd 
street, New York. Placing account for the 
Keystone Manufacturing Company, York, Pa. 

Wm. A. Ingoldsby Company, 130 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. Placing orders 
with some Pacific ‘Coast newspapers for Kellogg 
ant paste 

H. W. Kastor & Sons Company, Lytton 
Bldg., Chicago. Placing orders with newspapers 
in various sections for Zenith Radio Corpora- 
tion, McCormack Bldg., Chicago. Making 
3,500-line contracts, for Williamson Candy 
Company (O. Henry). 

Roland Kary, 161 East Erie street, Chicago. 
Sending out orders for Sunbeam Chemical Com- 
pany (Rit). 

Kling-Gibson Company, 220 South State 
street, Chicago. Renewing newspaper contracts 
for Edna Wallace Hopper & Co., toilet articles, 
Throop street, Chicago. 

Livermore & Knight Company, Providence, 
R. I., and 25 West 43rd street, New York. 
Placing orders with some New York City news- 
papers for Gotham Candy Corporation, 18 West 
34th street, New York. 

Lerd & Thomas, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago. 
Making 5,000 line contracts for the Pepsodent 
Company; making 10,000 line contracts for the 
Studebaker Corporation; preparing fall campaign 
on Sun Ray Products Company. 

Lerd & Thomas, Inc., 247 Park avenue, New 
York. Placing orders with newspapers in vari- 
ous sections for M. Tecla & Co., Tecla Pearls, 
398 5th avenue, New York. 

McJunkin Advertising Company, 5 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. Issuing orders on 
Michigan Resort and Tourist Association. Send- 
ing out orders on Chericola Company. 

Newell-Emmett Company, 120 West 32nd 
street, New York. Making 1,000 line contracts 
for the Western Electric Company. 

P. F. O’Keefe Advertising Agency, 45 Brom- 
field street, Boston, Mass. Placing orders with 
mewspapers generally for Carpenter-Morton 
Company, “‘Colorite,” straw hat finish, 77 Sud- 
bury street, Boston. 
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Patterson-Andress Company, 1 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Making contracts with news- 
papers in various sections for Lehigh Valley 
Portland Cement Company, Allentown, Pa. 

Potts-Turnbull Advertisng Company, Gates 
Bldg., Kansas City. Sending out 272 line or- 
ders for Portland Cement Association. 

Potts-Turnbull Advertising Company, 6 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago. Sending copy 
to large Ohio papers on Saunders Drive-it- 
Yourself. 

William H. Rankin Company, 1 West 37th 
street, New York. Making yearly contracts for 
the Haynes Autcmobile Company. 

Roberts & MacAvinche, 30 North Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Placing orders with news- 
papers generally for Dearborn Supply Company, 
medical, 5 North LaSalle street, Chicago. Issu- 
ing schedules on Sears, Roebuck & Company. 

Frank Seaman, Inc., 470—4th avenue, New 
York. Making contracts with some Middle West 
newspapers for Federal Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, radio, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sherman & Lebir, 130 West 32nd street, 
New York. Placing account for Sampeck 
Clothes, Inc., 1140 Broadway, New York. 

Stack Advertising Agency, Heyworth Bldg., 
Chicago. Making 1,500 line contracts for the 
Santa Fe Railroad. Newspapers in various sec- 
tions for Northern Pacific R. R. Company, St. 
Paul. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 242 Madison 
avenue, New York. Placing account for Bux- 
ton, Inc., “Buxton Keytainer,”’ Springfield, 
Mass. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 14 East 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Sending contracts 
to Ohio papers on Vauy Company. 

Charles H. Touzalin Agency, Union Trust 
Bldg., Chicago. Making contracts for Chicago, 
Duluth and Georgian Bay Transit Company. 

Vanderhoof & (Co., 167 East Ontario street, 
Chicago. Placing account for Burdick Cabinet 
Company, Milton, Wis., and Acme International 
X-Ray Company, Chicago. Placing orders with 
Ohio and Pennsylvania newspapers for Allaire 
Woodward & Co.,. “EI Vampiro” chemical, 110 
Main street, Peoria, Ill. 

M. Volkmann Advertising Agency, 185 Madi- 
son avenue, New York. Placing account fer 
Hazador Corporation, folding cartons, 93 
William street, New York. 

Frank B. White, 76 West Monroe street, 
Detroit. Making contracts for Rickenbacker 
Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Zimmer-Keller, Inc., Detroit Life Bldg., 
Chicago. Placing account for the Joliet Manu. 
facturing Company, Joliet, Ill. : 


BILLBOARDS GOING! 


Ziegfeld Latest to Abandon Outdoor 


Signs for Newspapers 


“Flo” Ziegfeld, Follies manager, is the 
latest to hack outdoor advertising from 
his list, announcing he will hereafter con- 
centrate on newspaper columns, “produc- 
tive of a readily ascertainable return.” 

The announcement was made in New 
York and followed investigations carried 
on by Ziegfeld of the representations of 
Mrs. W. L. Lawton, chairman of the 
National Committee for the Restriction of 
Outdoor Advertising. 

The Times Square electric sign adver- 
tising the “Follies” at an expense of $50,- 
000 a year, will be torn down immediately, 
and this amount together with $75,000 
from 64 billboard contracts will be di- 
verted to newspaper offices. 

Ziegfeld’s investigations found that this 
expensive form of, advertising through 
billboards and electric signs scattered 
promiscuously along highways brought 
no regular traceable return, while adver- 
tising in newspaper columns was produc- 
tive of a readily ascertainable return. 


Popular Radio Features 


Are essential today! 


Write for samples of the 


WASHINGTON RADIO 
NEWS SERVICE 


1635 R St., Washington, D. C. 


The 2-column weekly letter 
of national and international 
radio news written by 


CARL H. BUTMAN 


appeals to all classes of read- 
ers and radio advertisers. 


IOWA Is Potential Market 


For Electrical Goods 


Iowa people want things that will save 
labor and time, eliminate difficulty and 
increase production. They want and 
need modern type of household and 
kitchen equipment—anything that will 
make living conditions better and more 
comfortable. 


This big market, having a population of 
2,404,021, has 370,000 ELECTRIC METERS, 
each having potential customers for elec- 
trical appliances. The following list 
shows the number now having special 
electrical conveniences. 


Vacuum Cleaners 
Fans ; 
Washing Machines 
Heaters 

Toasters 
Percolators 

Ironing Machines 
Dishwashers 


From the above figures it is easily seen 
that there is a big potential market waiting 
for manufacturers of electrical devices. 


This is one territory worthy of the atten- 
tion of such manufacturers and the one 
best way of reaching this market is throu oh 
the daily newspapers of Iowa. All are 
substantial, enterprising papers, highly 
thought of by their readers and advertisers. 


USE THIS LIST FIRST 
—oo—————_—£{_z_—=—a@=—I_~E— __ 


Rate for 
Circulation 5,000 Jines 


10,706 

22,671 

16,132 

14,801 

**Davenport Democrat & Leader 17,660 
+}+Davenport Times ; 24,447 
**Des Moines Capital : 61,288 
**Des Moines Sunday Capital..... 28,150 
**Iowa City Press-Citizen aes 6,176 
5,656 


13,405 
***Muscatine Journal 3 7,980 


**“ Ottumwa Courier]77. 4). cee 13,375 
***Waterloo Evening Courier oa 16,775 


**A. B. C. Statement, Oct. 1, 1923. 
+tGovernment Statement, Oct. 1511923: 
***A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1924. 
+++Government Statement, April 1, 1924. 
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Largest Patronage 
in the Industry 


—we wish to thank 
our customers 


1 


POWERS PHOTO ENGRAVING COMPANY 


154 Nassau St., New York City. Beekman 4200 


POWERS COLORITYPE COMPANY 


229 W. 28th St., New York City. Pennsylvania 7760 


POWERS REPRODUCTION CORPORATION 


205 W. 39th St., New York City. Pennsylvania 0600 


POWERS FOURTH ENGRAVING COMPANY 


aes and 50th St., New York City. Circle 1300 
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WHAT MAKES A NEWSPAPER—AND WHY 
—ADEQUATELY TOLD BY YOST 


New Book by American Society of Editors’ President is First 
to Give Attention to Fundamentals of Newspaper Work 
as Well as More Limited Technical Details 


By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


Director Department of Journalism, New York University 


HE newspaper which the boy throws 

on the porch in the morning and the 
ice which the ice man often deposits 
too closely to the paper, deteriorate 
in value in the same ratio. The ice 
melts and the news grows stale. Many 
of the rcitics of the newspaper who speak 
from public forums or who write for 
current periodicals give erroneous im- 
pressions because they are unfamiliar 
with economic principles of newspaper 
production. 

The first book to treat the newspaper 
at all adequately from the economic point 
of view is “Principles of Journalism” by 
Casper S. Yost, editor of the St. Louis 
Globe Democrat, and president of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
—(D. Appleton & Co.). Mr Yost has 
for years been a leader in the movement 
for higher standards of ethics in news- 
paper production, but he frankly admits 
in the early pages of his book that the 
first essential of a newspaper is that it 
shall be salable. Admitting that a news- 
paper may express the loftiest ideals and 
be devoted to the noblest of causes, he 
insists that if it is not salable it is 
utterly futile and if not read is no better 
than a blank sheet. 

The newspaper is not an endowed in- 
stitution. Its production is fundamen- 
tally a manufacturing enterprise, as Mr. 
Yost points out on the first page of his 
second chapter. In this same chapter at- 
tention is called to a number of other 
important economic truths. Advertising, 
for example, should be recognized as hav- 
ing esthetic public values “that make it 
something vastly more important than a 
mere income-producing feature of jour- 
nalism.” Emphasis is put upon the fact 
that of all human undertakings the news- 
paper is most dependent upon sustained 
public confidence for its existence and that 
actual motives can not be long concealed 
nor evil designs disguised in the full glare 
of publicity to which it is constantly ex- 
posed, for each day the newspaper, in its 
diurnal form, is exposed naked to the 
world. Such are a few of the economic 
truths expressed by Mr. Yost. 

The third chapter, which deals with the 
primacy of news, ought to warm the 
cockles of the heart of every reporter. 
Naturally, this chapter has a classifica- 
tion of news which ought to be noted in 
passing. First of all, there is the news 
that is complete in a single report; after 
facts have been stated, the event is dis- 
missed. If it has no sequel or has no 
follow-up story, it passes into oblivion. 
Much of the routine news is of this char- 
acter. The second type of news men- 
tioned is that composed of reports and 
occurrences that are complete in them- 
selves but which form a succession of 
events, each leading to another. The 
series may suddenly end or it may develop 
progressively until the greatest story of 
the century fills the first page. The illus- 
tration given is the assassination of a 
prince in an obscure village of a petty 
Balkan state—the first of the series that 
ended in the World War. Still another 
type of news is that which involves 
processes of a single event which may or 
may not arrive at completion. The illus- 
tration given is the session of Congress 
in which currents of events may attain 
completion in achievement or which may 
disappear in the sands. 

A chapter of unusual importance is the 
one which discusses the selection of news 
—what shall be printed and what shall 
be rejected. In this problem the editor 
must consider the limitation of space, for 
he is often obliged to reject much that 
he would print if he had the room. The 
fact is not overlooked that today may be 


filled with news, while tomorrow may be 
comparatively newsless, and that the ed- 
itor at any one time never has all the 
news of the day before him from which 
to choose in accordance with his delib- 
erate estimate of relative values, for news 
comes in a flowing stream. He must ex- 
ercise his judgment upon a moving cur- 
rent instead of a static mass. 

The first principle of selection given by 
Mr. Yost is the measure of public inter- 
est. In discussing the appeal of sensa- 
tional news, he says: 


This class of news is so elemental in its 
appeal, so attractive to the larger number of 
people, that the temptation to fill columns with 
it, to draw special attention to it with big 
headlines, to seek for it when it does not ap- 
pear upon the surface of events, to create it by 
the exaggeration and expansion of trifles, is 
very great, and in no department of newspaper 
publication is the privilege and responsibility of 
journalism so much abused as in this one. 


The concluding note struck in this chap- 
ter is that the chief function of journalism 
is the publication of news that has in- 
trinsic value as information. 

A chapter which provokes thought is 
the one headed “The Rejection of News.” 
Mr. Yost quotes a veteran newspaper 
man as saying “what not to print” is the 
supreme test of editorial ability. As a 
general proposition, he believes that nei- 
ther youth nor maturity would profit by 
the elimination of the legitimate news of 
crime and vice from the press while the 
public would be deprived of information 
that it needs for self-regulation and pro- 
tection. At the same time, he insists that 
there is news of public importance from 
which salacious details should be stricken 
in the interest of elementary decency. 
Every working editor will agree with the 
assertion in this chapter that the suppres- 
sion of news, while one of the more fre- 
quent complaints against journalism, is 
one of the least justified—if any sinister 
significance be given to the charge. 

Another chapter not to be overlooked 
is the one which outlines the handling of 
news. A fine tribute is paid to the work 
of the reporter, but Mr. Yost is very 
positive that the desk has its heroes, its 
geniuses, and its artists no less than in 
the field. On the matter of makeup, he 
says: 


A well-dressed newspaper, one, that is to 
say, whose appearance is clean and attractive 
to the eye, is not only a constant pleasure to 
those who read it but a constant inspiration to 
those who serve, however humbly, in its 
creation. 


But while the importance of the news 
is stressed, the editor and his page is not 
neglected. I have space only for one 
quotation from the chapter on “Fditoria. 
Responsibility.” 


Every editorial is an address or a statement 
to the public. Any man who makes a speech 
understands that his audience measures his in- 
telligence, and perhaps his character, by what 
he says. Certainly if he speaks with some 
frequency both character and intelligence will 
be estimated from his utterances. Knowing 
this he will, if he has the opportunity, pre- 
pare himself with some care, study his subject 
and arrange his thoughts so as to make the 
best impression he can upon his hearers. He 
will have his audience before him, and usually 
he may discern some indications of the effect 
upon it of his words and his personality. The 
editor cannot see his audience and rarely has 
he any sign of the immediate effect of his 
words. But none the less he is a speaker 
addressing an audience, a much larger one than 
any man can reach with vocal speech, and the 
intelligence, the character, the general person- 
ality of the newspaper will be measured in 
the main by what he says from day to day. It 
is important, therefore, that he likewise con- 
sider his subject, in each instance, with as 
much care as the circumstances of time permit, 


if he is to create, maintain or enhance for his 
newspaper a reputation to justify public con- 
fidence and respect. 


Most recent books on journalism have 
been limited to newspaper technique, the 
writing of news, the editing of copy, the 
marketing of subscriptions, the mechan- 
ical makeup of the pages. Mr. Yost, 
however, has given the working press a 
book that possibly for the first time for- 
mulates the fundamental principles of 
newspaper work. He calls upon the press 
to recognize its obligations to the public. 

A similar call is being heard in other 
fields. At a dinner of department store 
executives the other evening, I heard one 
of them remark that in addition to selling 
the public things that put money into 
store tills, the merchant of today must 
realize his obligation to the public, and 
that in no small way he was responsible 
for making the homes of the community 
beautiful and attractive through the goods 
delivered from his store. 

Mr. Yost expresses a somewhat similar 
thought, though in another field, when 
he says that the editorial page cannot be 
adjusted to the intelligence of the moron 
or to the ignorance of the illiterate. 
Throughout his book he sets a high stand- 
ard. The need of such a standard is 
shown by the organization of editors of 
which he is the president. 


NEW PENNSYLVANIA DAILY 


Norristown Register, P.M., Launched 
April 14—Jones Editor 


The first issue of the Norristown (Pa.) 
Register, published by the Norristown 
Register Company, made its appearance 
April 14, as an afternoon newspaper. The 
officers are: President, Gilbert S. Jones, 
formerly of the Reading News; vice- 
president, E. S. Moser, editor, College 
Independent; secretary, Clifton S. Hun- 
sicker; treasurer, I. Powell Thomas. 

The executive force consists of: gen- 
eral manager, Gilbert S. Jones; editor, 
E. S. Moser; associate editor, Clifford 
D. Spohn; managing editor, Harry I. 
Maginley; city editor, Clifton S. Hun- 
sicker. 

The home of the paper is a three-story 
building of fire-proof construction, 33 by 
102 feet. The press equipment consists 
of a Goss straight-line, capable of print- 
ing 24,000 16-page papers per hour. The 
second floor is occupied by a completely 
equipped bindery and job printing plant. 

United Press wire service is being used. 


Editor Celebrates 85th Birthday 


Charles S. Parker, publisher of the 
Arlington (Mass.) Advocate and the Lex- 
ington Minute Man, who is regarded as 
dean of active newspaper editors in New 
England, recently observed his 85th anni- 
versary.. The venerable newspaper man 
had planned no celebration, but his office 
associates and other friends presented him 
with gifts. Mr. Parker has edited his 
papers for more than a half century, start- 
ing them in 1872. He is a veteran of the 
Civil War. 


FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


bE 


MORNING EDITION 
The World and the Eve- 
ning World have a com- 
bined circulation daily, of 
650,000 for $1.20 per agate 
line gross, subject to con- 
tract discounts. They carry 
more high class dry goods 
advertising; are read by 
more jobbers, department 


and chain store buyers, and 


by more retailers; offer 
more circulation per dollar 
and a more concentrated 
circulation; a reader and a 
dealer influence more _local- 
ized than any other morn- 
ing and evening combination. 
Advertise in Newspapers 
by the Year 


The 


Pulitzer 
Mallers Buil. 
Chicago 


Ford Ban 
or ding 
Detroit 


Cope News Service to Issue Weekly 


Cope News Service, New York, has 
announced it will commence publication 
of a new national weekly newspaper, be- 
ginning about May 10, to be known as 
the New York Chronicle. The weekly 
will cover international and national poli- 
tics, legislation, banking, transportation, 
labor, forward movements and general 
business topics. The Cope News Service 
claims to have its own correspondents 
“everywhere the United States Govern- 
ment has’ ambassadors and consuls, and 
more than 4,000 correspondents in North 
America.” Every reporter will be a 
secret agent, according to the announce- 
ment. William Edward Cope is editor of 
the Cope News Service, which issues the 
Confidential News Service. 


Minneapolis Star Sale Postponed 


Sale of the Northwest Publishing Com- 
pany, owner of the Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Minnesota Daily Star, which was to have 
been held Saturday, was postponed until 
April 19. The only bid submitted was 
that of George R. Smith, an attorney 
representing William Thompson, former 
business manager, A. B. Frizzel, and 
Thomas Van Lear, former editor. They 
offered to take over the operation of the 
newspaper, spend up to $100,000 on 
operation expenses, pay off the liabilities 
of $550,000 out of the profits, or buy the 
assets outright for $25,000. 


Clarke Appointed M. E.. of ‘‘Success” 


Joseph I. Clarke has been appointed 
managing editor of Success Magazine, 
New York. Until recently he was sec- 
ond vice-president of the National Bank 
of Commerce, New York, where he 
started the bank’s house organ, Com- 
merce Monthly, a journal of) economics 
and finance. At one time he was city 
editor of the Saratoga Springs (\N. Y.) 
Sun, and has been a member of the edi- 
torial staffs of the New York Sun and 
the Boston Post. 


Detroit 


Fourth 
Largest 


City 


Complete coverage with 
one paper. 


The Detroit News 
Offers 


unusual 


advertisers 
opportunities 


LowAdver- 
tising Cost 


HE. buying ‘tide is 

-always at‘ a high 
level in the Milwaukee- 
Wisconsin’: Market of 
nearly 3,000,000 people. 
Milwaukee is the first 
city. of America in. di- 
versity ‘of. industry — 
and. Wisconsin is the 
world’s. richest. dairy- 
ing center, 


The Milwaukee 
URN. 
FIRST - by Merit 
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Economical and Thorough 


National Capital Coverage 


Is Offered National Advertisers 


EVENING EXCEPT SUNDAY 


Ghe ias hington Herald 


DAILY, INCLUDING SUNDAY 


These two newspapers, with a combined daily circulation of more than 116,000 
(A. B. C.) against approximately 109,000 homes in Washington, D. C., give 
advertisers a complete coverage at the lowest rate per line. 


THE TIMES GAINED 


61,830 


Lines of National advertising the first three months this year. 


THE WASHINGTON HERALD 


Recently added to the transcontinental string of Hearst newspapers, is keeping 
apace with the growth of its older brother. 


THE SUNDAY HERALD 


With 130,000, has the largest circulation of any Washington newspaper and 
dominates both the National Capital and the surrounding trading radius. 


G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 
Western Advertising Representatives Eastern Advertising Representatives 
TOWER BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 247 PARK AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


| 
| 
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WHAT THEY ARE SAYING 


“GREAT IMPERSONAL INSTITUTIONS” 


serPHE newspaper of today has not succeeded in escaping from the influences of 
the times, and so we have great impersonal institutions amidst an impersonal 
civilization that gets its wants satisfied by means of huge combines and monster 
syndicates.”.—Harry Mill, managing editor, Bloomington (Ill.) Bulletin. 
ae ey 


YES, BANKS SHOULD ADVERTISE 


6¢6QHOULD a bank advertise? * The answer is ‘yes, if it has something worth 

while to sell. If it is merely a cold place where people keep money for the 
purpose of checking it out conveniently, and where an occasional accommodation 
may be had, then it has nothing to advertise, and even the money that a bank spends 
for what we call ‘card ad’ in newspapers is waste. On the other hand, if the bank 
is an institution that keeps at least abreast of the times, and occasionally takes the 
lead progressively in developing new fields of service, it should be proud ‘to tell 
the world’ about it. In short, that bank owes it to itself and the community to 
advertise its facilities.”—Nathan S. Jonas, president, Manufacturers Trust Company, 
New York. 


SCHOOL NEWS 


6¢’T\HE newspapers of the country are the greatest allies the public schools have 

in promoting the cause of universal education. It is largely the educator’s 
fault if the newspapers sometimes distort the facts, and build up stories with 
insufficient foundation to the discredit of the schools. They must have the 
news and it is a part of our duty to keep them advised of the facts.”—J. H. Risley, 
Superintendent of Schools, Pueblo, Colo. 


* 


NEWSPAPERS PARTLY TO BLAME 


6¢’T\HE ranks of press-agentism are recruited largely from among active newspaper 

men and women who assume outside publicity work in order to supplement 
their incomes. If newspapers made a rigid rule that they would print nothing 
they had not dug up for themselves, the news gathering staffs would need be 
increased from two to three times the present number. If newspaper writers 
were refused the privilege of acting as press agents in their own time, it would 
be necessary for their pay to be double if they were not to live below the level 
of day laborers or country preachers.”—Marshall A. Dana, Associate Editor, Oregon 


Journal. 
* Ok Ok 


WHEN AN ADVERTISER COMPLAINS 


“WHEN an advertiser complains about results, one of two things is necessarily 

true—the solicitor has misrepresented the circulation, or the advertiser has 
fallen down on the job. The merchant wrongly assumes that it is up to the news- 
paper to produce results. Follow this reasoning to its logical conclusion, and we 
find the advertiser expects the newspaper to compel its readers to deal with him, 
when in fact it is up to the merchant to induce the readers to buy from his store. 
If it were possible for a newspaper to control its readers’ buying habits, all other 
advertisers would cease to do business with a publication that could or would shift 
its readers from store to store.’—W. J. Harrison, Los Angeles Herald. 


* * * 


THE FREE PUBLICITY GOLD BRICK 


66] ET’S begin now and buy no more gold bricks. Print nothing that comes 
from selfish and self-seeking sources—that has the suspicion even of being 
illegitimate advertising. We have something to sell. The gate is open for the 
man with the paid ticket. What would you think of the owner of a circus who 
connived at and aided several hundred people a year to crawl under his tent 
when he knew they had the cash with which to buy a ticket. People, too, who 
paid to go to a competing show but wanted you to furnish cheerfully free admis- 
sion? The newspaper is the greatest of our public institutions not supported by 
the government or by endowments. In honesty, the press will challenge the world 
to produce as high a percentage in any other profession or business. It is up to 
us to keep it so. We cannot do it by deceiving ourselves into printing the press 
agent's blue sky stuff as legitimate news, and deceive our readers.”—Stephen 
Bolles, editor, Janesville (Wis.) Gazette, before Wisconsin Press Association. 


BEST Ce a 
Th tf 
e 
~in daily circulation 
~in lineage 


~in teader interest 
~in proved results 


N. Y. Post Enlarges Plant 


New York Evening Post continues to 
enlarge its plant on Vesey street ma- 
terially. Latest addition is the rental of 
the basement to the right of the main 
building. Recently the building on the 
left was taken over for the use of Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis’s New York newspaper. 
C. C. Lane, business manager, denied 
rumors that the Post expected to move 
to a new plant shortly, but declared event- 
ual removal to a larger building was 
contemplated. 


To Auction Daily April 23 


New Bedford (Mass.) Sun will be 
Sold at public auction April 23, Samuel 
Barnet, the receiver, has announced. The 
Sun is an evening newspaper with ap- 
proximately 7,000 circulation, now being 
published daily. Equipment includes a 
Scott press, 8 linotypes, and a complete 
engraving outfit. A deposit of $2,000 
will be required of all bidders. 


(67% Indianapolis 


1924 


30,304: 


SQUARE MILES 


IN INDIANA 


VER this vast area are scattered 


nearly three million people. 


Thousands of these are living on 
8 
prosperous farms, while ninety-two 


city centers 


the most prosperous classes known 
to the middle west—the middle west 


(31 with population 
over 10,000 and 62 from 2500 to 
10,000) are claiming their share of 


that enjoys genuine prosperity. 


This state, eleventh in point of popu- 
lation, presents opportunities for suc- 
cessful advertising from toilet soaps 


to farm tractors. 


Newspapers not only blanket the big 
city centers but their well-developed 
circulation systems have placed them 
at the door of every farmhouse in the 


state. 


Every daily newspaper on this list can 
get business for you. Use them regu- 


larly. 


+i} Decatur™ Democrat 32.445, 04, Lee (E) 
Bink Courier and Journal. . “t) eee 
***Evansville Courier and Journal........... (S) 
*““*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ............. (M) 
***Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ././..,).0 ee (S) 
***Fort Wayne News-Sentinel ............... (E) 
***Gary Evening Post-Tribune .............. (E) 

Hammond ‘Times .,.4, 24.0 eee ee (E) 

Huntington “Press 52. /!.; fe. ee (M&s) 


**Indianapolis: (Newseljacs tee See ee (E) 


"Lafayette Journal & Courier... a ere 

° 2 3 
TryLa*Perte” Herald 27). -ne ee ee (E) 
"** Newcastle Courier <.¢:...5-06). eee (E) 
**«*South Bend News-Times........ a Tri 
***South Bend News-Times ............... (8) 
***South Bend Tribune ...... (S) 19,718. ....(B) 
**Terre: Hante Tribune s).c 2. ee (E&S) 


**A. B. C. Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
***A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1924, 
+++Government Statement, April 1, 1924. 


Circulation 


3,276 
37,908 


32,502 
31,274 
34,657 
41,412 
11,410 
15,436 
3,976 
127,361 


20,247 


4,091 
4,603 


23,039 


21,440 
20,588 
24,084 


Rate for 
5,000 lines 


025 
-08 


.08 
07 
07 
09 
05 
05 
025 
.23 


-06 


025 
025 
.06 


.06 
06 
06 
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MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 


Build the Foundation in 


New England | © 


**®tAttloboro Sun ..........-0- 5,414 F .0175 | 
itBoston Globe .......... 278,616 | ‘50 
44tBoston Globe .....--..-... 332083 35 
tt ; ; aes ee 
ei Rare ee ava me If you are able to begin a national advertising 
**Fall River Herald ........ 15,271 4 045 ° 5 . ° A 
**Fitchburg Sentinel ........ Pdi. 1045 campaign with only a limited territory where 
**Haverhill Gazette ........ 15,500 ; 04 l . 4 ll b bl 
TPF TSO I: oOicte os oye orale evenece 16,517 : 045 5 
ES A ener your sales organization wi e able to com 
Evening Leader ....(M&E) 21,696 
***New Bedford Btandard- Mercury. a 
(M ) ,565 4 A «10 ° ° = = e 
***New Bedford Sunday Standard wey tising effort with satisfactory distribution—cen- 
(8) 27,384, ; th Sais en : ; 
+North Adams Transcript..(E) 9,334 ‘i : ~ 
Sr Adams Transoript.. ems 0 ter this initial territorial campaign in New Eng 
MEPRRalomi NOW) scscc ccs cess 21,130 : ¥ 
Taunton Gazette ......... 8.263; land. 
ttt Worcester Telegram-Gazette 
+tt+Worcestar Sunday Tel ers Se 580 
orcester Sunday Telegram ; ; ; : 
MAINE—Population, 768,014 Here are people of all classes and occupations— 
ttBangor Daily Commercial. . (E) ‘ ‘ = 7 : = 
Deine ta moes i ani uA aT ' ; as a whole, educated and discriminating buyers. 
**Portland Express ......... 4 . . 5 . 
**Portland Telegram ..-....- 227734 | These people live closer together—yet with 
(Sunday Edition Express) : 
tt#Watervilic Sentinel ...... (M) _ 5,999 plenty of room—than do those in any other 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population, " 
**Concord Monitor-Patriot ..(E) 5,178 ; j ; 1 
Ae patie hal Sa SAS es similar area of our country. 
**Manchester Union Leader.(M&E) 28,277 


RHODE ISLAND—Population, 604,397 . 
tttNewport Daily News...... 6184 These states as a group LEAD the country in 
tiTPawtucket Times 25,391 " ; 


+itProvidence Bulletin 64.075, 1 i = 
ete ey Ok OTR” many lines of manufacture and commercial ef 


***p idence J I eeewese. 61,142 ; A 3 Ls as 
Meeissl rics assent fort. The people of the individual states have 
**Westerly Sun a 4,601 . sae ° 
** Woonsocket, Call 15,588 like characteristics, the same desires, the same 
( ombination rate Daily ournal e J 
Eve, Bulletin. average wealth, the same purchasing tendencies. 
VERMONT—Population, 352,428 


MPS BGTTO VEIMOB) xe oe wsigies c.sle.0 
t+7Bennington Banner ........ 


***Burlington Free Press.....(M) 12/693 A wise national advertiser will consider these 
werRutiand Herald .<.......; (M) 10,548 


EN A tas sar six busy states as a unit and will advertise a path 


CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,631 to their door. 
+Bridgeport Post-Telegram 


pletely cover the field and back up your adver- 


45,201 

{pridgeport Post ...c6-60. 19,926 ; i i e 

**Hartford Courant ........ 33,157 ‘ : 

ce, Comment a. -- es The purchasing power of this field can be swayed 
t+ttHartford Times .......... 46,997 . : u 1°1 
Seal Rp ee a ot: by daily newspaper advertising. 
TitMiddletown Press ........ ( 7,988 
Eee, ayes Bertier Ae au 

‘New ondon Le Acie Oot ’ . ‘ : ad = 
tt+Norwich Bulletin 2.0... 12,494 Advertise regularly in these New England Daily 
**iorwalk) Hour’:c...6...... 5,300 : r 5 5 ‘ 
***Stamford Advocate |... 8908 : Newspapers. Here population is thickest and 
**Waterbury Republican American oe h ; d i f 

(M&E) 22,337 , ‘ 
tere ncneieee ey isoe% ze forty per cent of the savings deposits of the 
+G t Stat ent, April 1, 1923, ° ° ‘ A 

*# A.B, C. Statement, Sept. 30, i923, United States is concentrated in this small area. 

++ Government Statement, Sept, 30, 1923, 

*** A, B, C. Statement, April 1. 1924, 

+++ Government Statement, April 1, 1924, 


These Listed Papers Will Introduce 
You to the Right People 


First regular meeting of the Pacific North- 
west Circulation Managers’ Association drew a 
representative delegation from the larger news- 
papers of the states of Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho to Portland, Ore., April 9 and 10, The 
group was organized largely through the efforts 
of E, P, Hopwood, circulation manager of the 
Portland Oregonian, and a charter member of 
the International Circulation Managers’ Asso- 
ciation. Members shown above are: 


Eva to Ta & 


es 


Front row, left to right—J. L, Stack, Wal- 
lace Press-Times; John Verschueren, Astoria 
Budget; W. A. Scott, Salem Capital-Journal; 
F, L, Garrison, Seattle Post-Intelligencer; J, F, 
Howard, Albany Democrat; Harry W. Ely, 
Portland News; W, R, Woodward, Everett 
Herald, and C, L, Pearson, Everett News. 

Middle row —H. B, Davies, Boise Capital 
News: Henry N. Fowler, Bend Bulletin; Ellis 
B. Hall, Centralia Chronicle; D, H, Smith, 


WILL ASK CONGRESS TO MAKE PRESS 
USE OF NAVY RADIO PERMANENT 


Publisher for 
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Oregon Journal; C, H, Breed, Spokane Spokes- 
man-Review; E, A. McKee, Longview Daily 
News; Earl G. Adams, Portland Telegram. 

Back row—J. M. Dunning, Pendleton East 
Oregonian; H, F, Lyness, Tacoma Ledger; W. 
D. Lyness, Tacoma News; E, P. Hopwood, The 
Oregonian; G, Lansing Hurd, Corvallis Gazette- 
Times; J, B. Johnson, Oregon City Enterprise; 
E. Grenfell, Seattle Star; W. H. Henderson, 
Salem Oregon Statesman, 


fully wait for a chance to test the State 
law which requires town boards to pub- 
lish reports of regular meetings in the 
newspaper at the regular rate. 

J. W. Shaw, field secretary of the New 


Navy Chiefs Agree to Get Question of Trans-Pacific Commu- york State Press Association, reported 
nication Before This Session 
Policy Approved 


By SAM BELL 


(Washington Correspondent, 


JASHINGTON, D. C.,, April 16.— 
Legislation, designed to make per- 
manent the use of the Navy’s radio 
facilities for press and commercial pur- 
poses, or at least to replace the present 
arrangement which expires June 30, 
1925, with a long-time agreement, will be 


put before Congress at the present 
session. 
This was virtually agreed, upon in 


Washington this week at a conference 
at the Navy Department participated in 
by Secretary Wilbur, Captain Orton P. 
Jackson, chief of Navy Communications ; 
Walter Rogers, communications expert, 
formerly of the State Department, and 
V. S. McClatchy, who as newspaper 
publisher was active in obtaining the 
present arrangement, by which the Navy 
radio is used extensively for news dis- 
patches in the Pacific. 

Naval officers testifying recently be- 
fore the House Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee on the White bill for radio control 
suggested that authorization for the use 
of navy facilities for press and commer- 
cial purposes be placed in the general 
radio bill. At present the Navy is per- 
mitted to transmit press and commercial 
messages under the provisions of a reso- 
lution, passed in 1922, extending for 3 
years the arrangement that was made 
and carried out successfully immediately 
after the war. 

Efforts of the publishing interests, the 
Press Congress and Eprtor & PUBLISHER 
went a long way in overcoming the 
objections of the commercial radio com- 
panies and convincing Congress of the 
necessity of permitting the Navy facilities 
to be used for press dispatches. Lack 
of cable facilities in the Pacific, pro- 
hibitive rates both by commercial radio 
and cable companies had made it next to 
impossible to maintain an adequate news 
exchange. The commercial radio com- 
panies at that time virtually acknowl- 
edged to Congress their inability to sup- 
ply newspapers of the United States and 
the Far East with facilities at reasonable 
rates. 


Eprtor & PuB-LISHER) 


The present plan is to get the question 
before Congress at this session even if a 
new extension is not authorized, so that 
the need of a continuation of the practice 
will be impressed upon Congress and the 
public. There is a recognition also that 
the question of continued use of the 
Navy radio for press purposes is tied up 
with the whole question of development 
of radio in the Paeific. At present the 
Navy is not a competitor with commer- 
cial companies and probably never will 
be. Once the commercial companies ex- 
tend their facilities so that they find it 
profitable to carry “press,’ the Navy 
facilities may not suffice. Until that stage 
is reached, the use of the Navy radio by 
the press is imperative if news exchanges 
with the Far East are to be carried on 
advantageously. 

Practically all news service in the 
Pacific is handled by the Naval Com- 
munications Service. The Associated 
Press for example sends on an average 
of 1,000 words daily from San Francisco 
to Honolulu and about 800 words to 
Manila. The Navy press rate to 
Honolulu is 3 cents a word and a 6-cent 
rate obtains to Manila. On the other 
hand, the commercial: rate from San 
Francisco to Japan is 72 cents a word, 
for press 27 cents a word (subject to 
delay) and $2.16 a word for “urgent.” 
The cable rates between the same points 
are 96 cents, 32 cents and $2.88 respec- 
tively. As privately owned radio stations 
are not permitted to operate in the 
Philippines, the Navy must be depended 
upon for all radio communications with 
the islands. 


CENTRAL N. Y. PRESS MEETS 


Parker of Oneida Post Elected Presi- 
dent at Syracuse 


Syracuse, N. Y., April 14—Members 
of the Central New York Press Asso- 
ciation at their annual meeting in the 
Department of Journalism, . Syracuse 
University, April 12, decided to watch- 


that the law had been in effect for about 
a year and that town boards had not 
complied with it. He mentioned that 
there is a $200 fine for each member of 
the town board failing to comply with 
the law: 

Hugh Parker, editor of the Oneida 
Post, was elected to succeed M. V. At- 
wood, retiring president. Other officers 
chosen were: First Vice-President, Ger- 
rit C. Hyde, Waterville Times; second 
vice-president, E. S. Bussey, Cato; secre- 
tary, M. V. Atwood, Groton; treasurer, 
B. H. Stone, Camden Advance-Journal ; 
executive committee, E. A. Blair, Mex- 
ico; W. J. Allen, Adams, and Jesse C. 
Peck, Cazenovia. 

Field Secretary Jay Shaw reported 
that a booklet containing all laws per- 
taining to newspapers would be mailed to 
members soon. 

Ray Pollard, Scoharie county farm 
bureau agent, Cobleskill, spoke on “What 
the Farmer Reads,” giving the results of 
a survey in which he tested what farmers 
in his section read. He said features 
developed upon what farmers had accom- 
plished were best. 

“Waking Up the Town Through the 
Editorial Columns” was the subject of 
Gerritt C. Hyde, editor of the Waterville 
Times. 


In New Orleans 
Consult the Latest 


A. B. C. AUDIT 


(September 30th, 1923) 


Before scheduling space in eve- 
ning papers. 
NEW ORLEANS STATES 
13c a Line Flat Daily 
15c a Line Flat Sunday 


SPLENDID COOPERATION TO 
ADVERTISERS 


Leads in Daily and Sunday 
CITY CIRCULATION 


Specials: East Beckwith 
West Branham 


Rev. Bernard C.. Clausen spoke at a 
luncheon served by students in the Col- 
lege of Home Economics. A display of 
Pennsylvania dailies published in towns 
under 25,000 population was shown by 
students in the Department of Journalism, 


READY TO LAUNCH NEW DAILY 


Equipment Arriving for Sioux City 
(Ia.) Register—Backed by Labor 


Sioux City, Ia., April 15.—The first 
edition of the Register, the new third 
daily newspaper in Sioux City, will be 
on the streets about May 10, according to 
a statement made to an Epitor & Pup 
LISHER representative by H. W. Ward, a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Daily Register Publishing Company. 

The paper will be issued from a plant 
at 413 Pearl street. Work of installing 
the machinery began the latter part of last 
week. Four Intertype machines have 
been ordered. Work of installing a 16- 
page press is already under way. 

The new paper will be issued with 8 
pages, 7 columns wide. The photo-en- 
eraving will be handled by an outside 
company. Names of the editorial and 
business staff workers will be announced 
within a few days, Mr. Ward said. ‘He 
reported that more than two-thirds of the 
$25,000 capital stock of the corporation 
has been disposed of. 

The newspaper is being sponsored by 
the striking newspaper printers backed by 
more than 100 labor organizations. 


Paris Correspondents Elect 


Anglo-American Press Association of 
Paris at the monthly meeting on March 
28, elected Constantine Brown, Chicago 
Daily News, full member, E. Morrill 
Cody, Foreign News Features, and G, 
Langelaan, Epitor & PUBLISHER, asSsOoci- 
ate members. Plans were made for a 
golf tournament at Dieppe, April 26-27, 
between American journalists of London 
and Anglo-American journalists of Paris. 


A Security Marke 


with complete financial 
service. : 
Buffalo offers a promising market for 
high grade securities.. The Buffalo 
Evening News financial and business 
pages are complete, interesting, prompt; 
carrying TO-DAY’S news of activities 
in commerce and markets TO-DAY. 
The News, with its effective cover- 
age and responsive reader interest, of- 
fers the financial advertiser the com- 
plete audience in the Buffalo territory. 
A. B. C. Sept. 30, 1923, *119,754 total 
net paid 
Cover the Buffalo Market with the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 
*Present average circulation 126,768 
Edward H. Butler, Editor and Publisher 
Kelly-Smith (Company, tatives 


Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, TL 


newspaper 


Get the 1923 popu- 


lation figures for 
Detroit—then you'll 
know why the 


DETROIT TIMES 


is over 200,000 daily 
and over 210,000 


Sunday. 


1920 census figures 
are ‘‘moth-eaten.” 
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New York State paid $711,231,340 internal revenue out 
of total of $2,793,896,251 the United States received during 
calendar year 1923. The largest collection again was from 
New York with over 25 per cent of the total. 


New York State Jeads all other states with a collection of 
$512,506,706 which was from income tax and $198,724,634 


was miscellaneous tax. 


Incomes indicate more directly than wealth the strength 
for immediate business activity and purchasing power. It is 
no wonder New York State is the true goal of mercantile con- 
quest for every advertiser. Here, in this state, is reflected the 
unusual purchasing power through its great income. New 
York is the top note of prosperity. 


_ When you succeed in selling New York State you are 
half through with a National Campaign. Therefore it is 
important to start with this state. 


Use this list of New York State Daily Newspapers. 
They will take your message to the people you want to reach. 
They will link you up with local dealers, with local news- 
papers, with local pride. 


—————} Start.in New York State With These Dailies: 


Cireu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 
lation Lines Lines lation 


**Albany Evening News 14,226 7 ; **Mount Vernon Daily Argus 8,757 
**Albany Knickerbocker Press $1,988 > ; +t7Newburgh Daily News 11,564 
**Albany Knickerbocker Press 49,311 ss si New Rochelle Standard-Star i 7,000 


tttAuburn Citizen 


6,429 i : +t7The Sun, New York 260,026 


**Batavia Daily News 8,586 7 4 tttNew York Timea ( 845,149 
***Brooklyn Daily Eagle 66,079 j ‘ Tae Saniigininen ; et, 
***Brooklyn Daily Eagle 76,284 : ‘ nied Yor css wind 
**Buffalo Courier and Enquirer 83,625 ? : New York Tribune 5 


**Buffalo Courier 


***Buffalo Evening News 123,852 


tttNew York World 360,908 
ttfNew York World 575,672 


111,992 


+ttBuffalo Evening Times 3 94,043 +ttNew York Evening World 271,114 
TitBuffalo Sunday Times 96,618 ; é 17,582 


TtTCorning Evening Leader 


4,409 


; Py * Ts F iso 09 
***E]mira Star-Gazette : : : ***Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise 12,098 


**Geneva Daily Times 


tftRochester Times-Union E 64,032 


: j **Syr r 1,64 
***Glens Falls Post-Star : 3 F Syracuse Journal 41,640 


***Gloversville Leader Republican 


***Troy Record &E 23,568 


***Gloversville Morning Herald : : ** A, B, ©, Statement, Sept. 30, 1923, 
***Ithaca Journal-News ’ . 5 ++ Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1923, 
**Jamestown Morning Post , . . *** A, B, C, Statement, April 1, 1924, 
***Middletown Times-Press , . . ttt Government Statement, April 1, 1924, 


New York State Paid Twenty-five Per Cent 


of Internal Revenue of Country in 1923 


2,500 
Lines 


Editor 


OLLAR PULLERS 


Advertising and circulation managers are always on the lookout for new ideas 


that will increase advertising receipts and win new circulation. 


Your tdea for 


increasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to your manager, but 1b 


may be just the thing that some other manager wants. 
wil! pay $1 for each idea printed under this head. 
now being used in your city does not bar it from the department. 
your communication to the DoLLaR PULLER EDITOR. 
them and mail them in and receive payment. 


returned. 


BUSINESS | TICKLER 


IG in, fellows, 
for Summer 
business! Many 
women already dis- 
like the cut of 
their Easter bon- 
nets, and want new 
ones. 


Spring house-cleaning reveals a thou- 
sand needs. Can you get a department 
store to go into full pages with sport- 
ing goods? 

Keep after: 

Ice-cream freezers 

Lemons 

Grape-juice 

Poison Ivy cures 

Mosquito catchers 

Fly-paper 

Wayside Inns 

Spring tonics 

Light Fiction 

Summer furniture 

Linoleum 

Kerosene Oil Ranges 

Knock-down bungalows 

Garages 

Thermos bottles 

Lunch kits 

Men’s Shirts 

Topcoats 

Raincoats 

Binoculars 

Goggles 

Cameras 

Screens 

Storage for furs, rugs and draperies 

Safe deposit vault for silverware 

Couch hammocks 

Lawn outfits 

Beach umbrellas 

Bathing suits 

Slip covers 

Wedding present for June brides 

“Putting next winter’s coal in at April 
prices” 

Golf equipment 

Tell the boys to wear linen trousers, 


white shoes, white cotton socks, open 
weave underwear, linen shirts, with at- 
tached collars which do not button 


down, bow ties in bright colors, Norfolk 
coats for outings 

Roads might advertise Sunday 

Paper cups 

Incubators 

Garden tools 

Dav old chicks 

Canoes 

Garden hose. 


outings 


NVESTIGATLON showed that nu- 

merous persons left their life and fire 
insurance papers and other valuable doc- 
uments in unprotected places in their 
homes. After using the story, the paper 
had no trouble inducing all of the banks 
to run extra advertising on their safety 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 


Infernational News Service 
21 Spruce St.. New York 


Epitor & PUBLISHER 
The fact that the idea ts 
Address 
When they appear clip 
Unavailable ideas will not be 


deposit boxes.—Bert A. Teeters, Box 295, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Where are the cafeterias of the city 
located? It would make a different sort 
of a page if the paper would get up a 
page spread devoted exclusively to the 
advertisements of local cafeterias with a 
heading over the page urging all people 
who want speed to patronize such places. 
Most of the city’s cafeterias would see 
the benefits of such a page—Frank H. 
Williams, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Your circulation men should be taught 
to take advantage of the work of the ed- 
itorial department by watching carefully 
for big stories under date lines from 
neighboring towns. In such cases, extra 
copies should be sent to the local news- 
deaer in the suburb where the story 
broke. Too often the small town news- 
paper dealer finds himself without copies 
to supply the stimulated demand when the 
big city paper carries a story under the 
small town’s date line—David Resnick, 
St. Louis (Mo.) Times. 

Before the first and before the fifteenth 
of the month, have one of your classified 
clerks call all of the small furniture 
dealers, both new and second hand, and 
show them the advantage of listing their 
furniture at this time. People moving 
into new homes during this time have 
need of new pieces to fill in their regular 
furnishings.—J. Withers, Fort Worth 
(Tex.) Star-Telegram. 


“Wife Saving Station in Basement” is 
a sign in the department store of A. 
Troutman’s Sons, Butler, Pa. The sta- 
tion is a department of labor-saving elec- 
trical articles which have been started 
with J. S. Fitzgerald, formerly of Pitts- 
burgh, in charge. Ads are run in con- 
junction. Men are attracted by the ad. 
—L. J. Jellison, Dubuque (Ia.) Times- 
Journal. 


Spring is here. Vacation time follows. 
The same group of advertisers who ad- 
vertised last Christmas in the classified 
columns under the classifications “Christ- 
mas Gift Suggestions,” “Christmas Shop- 
ping Guide” and similar classifications 
can be sold on “Vacation Suggestions” 
to be run during the Spring months. Va- 
bcd eae eee Ne NE ee 


New Haven 
Reyister 


is New Haven’s 
Dominant Paper 


Circulation over 40,000 Average 


Bought every night by More New 
Haven people than buy any other 
TWO New Haven papers COMBINED. 


New Hauen Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston— New York—Detroit — Chicago 


There is no unemployment in 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


and this city is in very prosperous 
shape. An average of $20,000,000 is 
spent in Portsmouth every year and 
this prosperous market can be reached 
only via the 
EVENING TIMES 
MORNING SUN 
SUNDAY SUN-TIMES 
They cover South Central Ohio like the 
dew. 
National Advertising Representatives 
ROBERT E. WARD, Inc. 
501 Fifth Ave. 5 So. Wabash Ave. 
New York Chicago 
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cation means travel and all the purchases 
that go with it—traveling bags, toilet 
articles, cameras, sporting goods, fishing 
tackle, hotel reservations, railway tickets, 
new clothing, etc—J. E. Withers Fort 
Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram. 


A page or double page spread of ad- 
vertisements of concerns dealing in house- 
cleaning helps would go over well now. 
On this page might be included ads of 
rug cleaning concerns, vacuum cleaners, 
and ads of concerns cleaning walls and 
polishing floors. An appropriate heading 
should be used for the page—Frank H. 
Williams, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Wedding bells will soon be ringing. 
How about a full page group advertise- 
ment labeled “Hints for the Bride and 
Groom Elect,’ made up of advertisements 
featuring clothing, gloves, hats, ties, col- 
lars, shoes, lingerie, furniture, caterers, 
real estate, photographers, taxi service, 
and train timetables. Run a single col- 
umn in the center of page outlining eti- 
quette for weddings with a brief outline 
of their history, and if space permits, in- 
clude marriage customs of other coun- 
tries —William G. Colgate. Montreal. 

The Santa Ana (Cal.) Register each 
Thursday runs a development section in 
which it tells about all the many ways in 
which its city is developing and growing. 
This section carries much real estate, 
contractor and building supply company 
advertising which. otherwise, it probably 
would not get—F. H. Williams, Santa 
Ana, Cal: 


Springtime is the youthful time of the 
year, when children get outdoors to play 
and when mothers lay in new clothes for 
them and fathers buy kiddie cars, etc. It 
would, therefore, be a good stunt for a 
paper to get up a page of ads in which 
local stores would tell about their offer- 
ings for children which are particularly 
appropriate for Springtime. A heading 
suggesting that this is the time of the 
year when children get outdoors, etc., 
would be sufficient'to hold the whole page 
together —Frank H. Williams, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


Senate Reports Forestry Bill 
The McNary Bill, providing for a na- 
tional forestry program, was favorably 
reported by the Senate Agricultural 
Committee, April 14. 


The Deseret News 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Our newly edited grocery and 
druggist route lists together 
with zoned maps of Salt Lake 
City are now ready. A post card 
will bring one to you. 


Foreign Representatives 
CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN 
New York Chicago Detroit 
Kansas City St. Louis Atlanta 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
CONGER & JOHNSTON 


Los Angeles San Francisco 


CIRCULATION 
BUILDING 
SUPREMACY 
a chu been 
NEW, paid-in-advance sub-. 


scribers we gain for newspapers 
in all parts of the country. 


| 
HOLLISTERS 


CIRCULATION ORGANIZATION 
300, Merritt Building - Los Angeles,Cal. 


COX NAMES MILFORD EDITOR 


To Leave Fort Myers (Fla.) Press for 
Miami News-Metropolis, May 15 


Morton M. Milford, editor and prin- 
cipal stockholder of the Fort Myers 
(Fla.) Press, has been named editor of 
the Miami (Fla.) 
News-M etrop- 
olis by owner 
James M. Cox, 
former governor 
of Ohio, effective 
May 15. 

Milford will 
sell his interest 
in the Fort Myers 
Press and move 
with his family to 
Miami. 

The new News- 
Metropolis editor 
began newspaper 
work on the old 
Indianapolis Sen- 
tinel. Later he was a member of the 
Memphis Commercial-Appéal staff for 4 
years, leaving to join the Indianapolis 
News staff in 1910. He served in the 
Washington bureau of both the Indian- 
apolis News and the Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal and Times. He suc- 
ceeded Arthur Krock, now assistant to 
Ralph Pulitzer, editor of the New York 
World, as head of the Washington Bu- 
reau of Louisville Courier-Journal and 
Times. 

Mr. Milford purchased the Fort Myers 
Press in 1919 and with the incorporation 
of the daily in 1921 was made president 
of the company with George E. Hosmer, 
former president of the National Editor- 
ial Association as business manager and 
treasurer, 

Milford at one time was connected with 
the publicity bureau of the Democratic 
National Committee, and was formerly a 
vice-president of the National Press Club. 


Morton M. Mixrorp 


Our Features: 


Samuel G. Blythe 
Irvin S. Cobb 

R. L. Goldberg 

Ed Hughes 

O. O. MclIntyr - 
Penrod and Sam 

Will Rogers 

H. J. Tuthill 

Albert Payson Terhune 


and others 


The McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 
Times Building, New York 


BEDTIME 
BIBLE 
STORIES 


BY FLORENCE VINCENT 


FULL COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS 
FROM WORLD FAMED PAINTINGS 
By 
TISSOT 


An elaborate book that will attract an 
unusual number of solicitors who will 
double past earnings and records in se- 
curing six months’ subscriptions for 
your newspaper. The cost is only fifty 
cents including book and solicitor’s com- 
mission. Old subscribers can be sup- 
plied without expense to you. Wire 
for sample copy, option and plan. 


KEANE BROTHERS 
Brokaw Bldg., Times Square, N. Y. 
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Manufacturers who are desirous of - PENNSYLVANIA’S payrolls, by and 
either creating a market or extend- large, run higher per capita than do 
ing a market should give considera- _ the payrolls of any other State. 


tion to PENNSYLVANIA, as a State ppNNSYLVANIA newspapers are 


with a number of advantages. daily selling merchandise for Penn- 


TV AN ; sylvania storekeepers, the men you 
PENNSYLVANIA people comprise want to put the goods out for you. 
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8.2 per cent of the population of the Ls = 
lrited States. Adequate advertising and close L 

co-operation between the local mer- = 
Fifty-four per cent of these people chant, the local daily and yourself | 
eer) orinore ieee will put you in direct touch with E 
: ee : your share of PENNSYLVANIA EE 
six per cent of them live either in pet = 
towns of less than 5,000 or on farms. iB 


Circula- 2,500 10,000 


PENNSYLVANIA has tion —_Tines_ lines 


ee 


**A.B. C. Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
++Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
*** AB, C. Statement, April 1, 1924. 
+++Government Statement, April 1, 1924. 
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Nine cities of OVE 50,000 +tCarbondale Leader .......... (E) 5,668 .025 .025 
vi +e* Chester Pl 1imesees et). ais os omens (E) 15,547 .055 .055 
Two cities of kes 100,000 +tCoatesville Record ........... (E) 6,097 -035 .03 
= **Connellsville Courier ......... (E) 6,006 .02 -02 
ree city of Dv 500,000 +i Bastone Express, jie. «© saci 0 6 (E) 21,270 .07 .O7 
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ho we as ° ° ***Pottsville Republican and Morning 
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é ***Washington Observer and 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


The New.Public Service 


XV—WHO BUY CLASSIFIED ADS? 
By BASIL L. SMITH 


66E'VERYBODY,” you say, and leave 
the matter right where it was 
when the question was asked. 

Now, “nobody” is a definite word that 
affords no room for argument. But 
“everybody” is general and vague and 
offers no opportunity to get right down 
to facts. What we want to know is who 
use classified ads, what kind of people 
they are, with what sort of needs and 
with what sort of purposes to be accom- 
plished. When we know these things, 
it won’t be hard to tell how more people 
can be sold classified ads, or how these 
same people can be sold more and better 
ads 

So, let’s divide “everybody” into its 
two parts that we naturally think of in 
this connection. Let’s say that classified 
ads are bought by private individuals 
who have personal needs to be satisfied 
and by people in business who have com- 


mercial projects or interests to be ad- 
vanced. Then we are beginning to get on 
a basis where we can do some clear 
analyzing and some straight thinking. 
Then we are coming to the point where 
we can consider Mrs. Smith and Mr. 
Jones instead of “everybody.” 

We know that a large proportion of 
the ads carried by any medium come 


from voluntary sources. And we. know 
that another smaller proportion of them 
come from sources that are semi-volun- 
tary, in that they are solicited from 
voluntary advertisers in a competitor 
paper or from former voluntary adver- 
tisers in the medium in question. These 
are the ads of the people who are con- 
stantly losing their watches, looking for 
cooks and nursemaids, renting rooms, 
selling their houses, disposing of house- 
hold goods and making the thousand and 
one varieties of offers that fill the differ- 
ent classifications every day of the year. 
[ these people has some 
definite thing to be accomplished. It 
must be important in ‘his or he 
would never have taken the trouble to 
call on a classified ad for assistance, and 
he 


Each one of 


eyes 


here is the first point to observe in deal- 
ing with customers of this sort: The 
solicitor must treat each one of them 


as though getting the desired results to 
the ad in hand was the most important 


thing in his day’s work. It’s not hard 
for him to win people to his side when 
he begins by openly taking their side. 
He must make the voluntary advertiser 
feel how interested he is in helping to 
accomplish the end in question. Then, 
when he has established his position with 
him, he can proceed to sell him the kind 
of ad that he knows has the best chance 
of getting results. This won't be hard 
if the solicitor has) made him feel his 
spirit of co-operation. “But if he goes 
about it in a disinterested, cold blooded 
way, his reasons for full description and 
week’s insertions are liable to be viewed 
as so many efforts to sell more space 
and more ads in his medium. In other 
words, they don’t know what facts and 
factors go into the making of a success- 
ful classified ad. They have probably 
never even considered the possibility of 
there being both good and bad types of 
ads. And so, when the solicitor attempts 
to sell these people full description copy, 
he cannot presume that they will at once 
understand why giving an adequate de- 
scription of the article or proposition 
will increase the ad’s chance of success. 
Nor will they immediately see the ad- 
visability of having the ad appear a num- 
ber of times in order to attract the atten- 
tion of the greatest possible number of 
interested readers. 

And now, let’s look at the second group 
of classified ad buyers—the business ad- 
vertisers. They have some things in com- 
mon with the people we have just been 
considering, but they are different in 
many other respects. Where all users 
of classified are more or less alike is, of 
course, in their general lack of informa- 
tion about the modern development of 
this form of advertising. Business ad- 
vertisers are not apt to prove any excep- 
tion to this rule. For while they may 
seem to know more about the general 
principles of advertising, they have 
scarcely ever brought intelligent thought 
to bear on the matter of classified ad- 
vertising. The responsibility of educa- 
tion then rests with the solicitor. 

The typical smaller business man who 
is a natural prospect for classified is a 
fairly shrewd individual or, at least, he 
thinks he is. He has heard enough about 


Directory of Leading Features 


FOR DAILY, SUNDAY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. 


Comics 


Motor Service 


toom 146 at the Convention 
why BECK and KESSLER 
widely. 


N NEWSPAPER SERVICE 


Comic Strips 


FAMOUS FANS—in 38 col.; great stuff. 
KIDDIE KAPERS—in 2 col.; real kids 
Columbia Newspaper Service, 799 B’way, N, Y. 


¥ ° 
Fashions 
HOLLYWOOD FASHIONS—NEW WEEKLY 
All about the clothes worn by Filmland’s 
beautiful women when ‘‘off location.’’ 
Irresistibly feminine and timely. 


Tom Beck Features, 783 San Fernando Bldg., 
Los Angeles, 


Fiction 


GIRCULATION BRINGEBRBS 
Famous fiction of all lengths 
Service for Authors, 38 W, 42d St., New York, 


TALES 
Lewis Wilson Appleton, Jr. 
1922 East Pacifico Bt., Phila., Pa, 


Full Page Mats 


8 COL. 12 EM—ALSO 7 COL, PAGES 
Camera News, Fashion Feature, Children’s Pages 
The International Syndicate, BALTIMORE, 


HINTS FOR THE MOTORIST—BY CLOUGH 
Popular with both automobilist and advertiser. 
The International Syndicate, BALTIMORE, 


Newspaper House Organ 


THE AD-ROUTE—A SIX YEAR SUCCESS 
Booklets 6c per copy—or mats and copy. 
The International Syndicate, BALTIMORE, 


Radio 


RADIO News and. Féatures: 
Two columns weekly, written 
By Carl H, Butman, 
WASHINGTON RADIO NEWS SERVICE, 
16385 R. St., N. W. Washington, D, C, 


DAILY OR WEEKLY RADIO—BY CHAPMAN 
Chapman is the Baltimore Sun’s Radio writer. 
The International Syndicate, BALTIMORE, 


Religious Features 


A “DIFFERENT” SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 

The Standard Religious Featnre of American 

Newspaperdom. Twenty-five years of continuous 

publication. Non-Controversial, Readable, Timely. 
The Ellis Service, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Sunday Features 


Pre-Eminent Articles, Weekly Fiction, 
Exploit and Adventure, Leacock. 
M. N. 8., Room 146—THE CONVENTION 
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THROWING THE “IT CAN’T BE DONE” SIGN 
OUT OF THE CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


PUTTING on new classified lineage where there doesn’t seem to 
be any chance of success is getting to be an everyday oc- 
currence with live classified staffs. , 

Finding new business isn’t hard. It’s mostly a question of look- 
ing for it where no one has thought of looking before. 

In his article for next week, “Putting On New Classified 
Lineage Where ‘It Can’t Be Done’,” Mr. Smith cites a number 
of illuminating examples of classified staffs that have produced 
unexpected results because they had the right vision of possi- 


bilities. 


have some dehnite ideas 
on the subject. And he is, in the first 
place, naturally antagonistic to anyone 
who tries to sell him anything. In the 
second place, the chances are that he has 
never seen the possibilities of any con- 
nection between classified ads and the 
greater success of his business. He isn’t 
going to have anyone selling him any 
advertising that he can’t see the full 
value of. He isn’t going to put his money 
into anything that won’t show mighty 
good returns in new business. That’s his 
position—until the solicitor can show him 
otherwise. 

The first step, as in the case of volun- 


advertising to 


tary advertisers, is for the solicitor to 
establish his interest in his prospect’s 
business. He must begin by talking to 
him of the ways in which his medium 
can serve him. He must get over on 
the other side of the fence and tell him 
what good can come to him through the 
classified advertising connection before 
one thing is mentioned about space and 
rates. 

These are a few—and only a few— 
of the points about “the people who buy 
classified ads.” Wide-awake classified 
managers and their staffs will enlarge 
on them—and sell these prospective ad- 
vertisers as they should be sold! 


SUPPLIES & 


EQUIPMENT 


Making 


For Newspaper 
For Sale. 
1 Goss 4, 6, 8 page Comet. 1 Duplex Angle 
Bar Press. For sale factory overhauled. 


Price and terms reasonable. The Goss Print- 
ing Press Co., 1535 So. Paulina St., Chicago. 


Wanted. 

24 or 32 page Hoe or Goss Printing Press 
with complete stereotype equipment, state con- 
dition and lowest price. High Point Enter- 
prise, High Point, N. C. 


REBUILT LINOTYPES 
AND INTERTYPES 
FOR SALE 


Write us for 
and prices on Rebuilt Lino- 
types and Intertypes. These 
are machines traded in on 
and more _ versatile 
and are sold 
with our guarantee. Be sure 
to state model wanted when 
writing. 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 
DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S. A. 


information 


new 
Linographs 


Composing Room 
Steel Equipment 


We manufacture in steel 
everything in the way of 
equipment for the compos- 
ing room, such as Makeup 
Tables, Galley Dumps, Cor- 
recting Banks, Type Cab- 
inets, Galley Cabinets, 
Pressed Steel Galleys, Port-' 
able Page Trucks, etc., etc 
Write us when in the mar- 
ket. 


Chicago Metal Mfg. Co. 
3724 So. Rockwell Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Printers” Outfitters 

Printing Plants and business bought and sold. 
American Typefounders’ products, printers’ 
and bookbinders’ machinery of every descrip- 
tion. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman 
St., New York City. 


Goss Sextuple Presses for Sale. 

We are about to install in the Christian 
Science Publishing Society plant, Boston, 
Mass., three High Speed Super-Imposed Unit 
Type Octuple Presses. By reason of this in- 
stallation we can offer to publishers two ex- 
ceptionally good Goss Straightline Sextuple 
machines. As is generally known, the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor is one of the very best 
printed papers in the United States, and print- 
ed exclusively on Goss presses. These are 
desirable machines and offered for early ship- 
ment. Motor equipment available with the 
presses if desired. Full particulars upon re- 
quest. The Goss Printing Press Company, 1535 
South Paulina St., Chicago, Il. 


FOR SALE 


14-HOE Presses 


These presses range in capacity 
from 20 to 64 pages. If you 
i market for a 


are in the 
2nd hand press 


Let us know your wants. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


1535 So. Paulina St. 
Chicago 


PROFITABLE! 


The Editor & Publisher way is 
generally the most advantageous 
way to sell or buy newspaper 
equipment or supplies. 


When you want to sell used 
equipment, let an ad in these 
columns find a buyer who will 
make you a good offer for it. 


And when you have to buy 
equipment or supplies for your 
plant, be sure to watch the op- 
portunities in these same col- 
umns—and get what you need 
at the best possible price. 


Here’s all-round profit for 


you! 


3¢ per word per insertion, cash with order, 


for advertisements under the classifica- 
tion of “Situations Wanted.” For those unem- 
vloyed, one insertion Free (advt. not to ex- 
reed 50 words.) 
18c per line per insertion, cash with order, 
if white space is used at top and bot- 
om of advertisement. 
>. per word per insertion, cash with order, 
a for advertisements under any other 
Jassification. 
36c per line per insertion, cash with order, 
if white space is used at top and bot- 
om of advertisement. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


idvertising Manager. 

1 Advertising Manager- Producer. 
ears’ successful) experience with news- 
apers, agencies, local and national adver- 
isers. Expert copywriter and layout man; 
ales promotion, selling in person and direct- 
ig salesmen. College graduate. Available 
nmediately anywhere. References convinc- 
ig. Box A-839, Editor & Publisher. 


Right 


.dvertisine Manager. 

osition As Advertising Manager Wanted. 
nderstand business managing; thoroughly 
<perienced. Age 24, married, have family, 
fidely known in foreign field; capable of in- 
reasing business; well posted and able to 
reate impelling advertising copy. Have 
ling ability and vision. Employed at pres- 
it as business and advertising manager 
‘ternoon daily city ten thousand. V. D. 
ingwald, Box 694, Cisco, Texas. 


dvertising Manager. 

osition as Advertising Manager wanted. 
nderstand business managing; thoroughly 
sperienced. Age 24, married, have family. 
Tidely known in foreign field; capable of 
creasing business; well posted and able to 
eate impelling advertising copy. Have 
lling ability and vision. Employed at present 
business and advertising manager afternoon 


ily city ten thousand. V. D. Ringwald, 
ox 694, Cisco, Texas. 

usiness Manager. ~~ 
xecutive and Cost Accountant. Specialist 


Accounting System, cost and general busi- 
S$ management. Will consider change about 


ne first. Salary to start, $5,000. Best of 
ferences, ability, character, etc. Address 
xx A-821, Editor & Publisher. 


wtoonist Plus. 

tperienced in photo retouching, layouts, and 
(mmercial art for advertisers. More inter- 
‘ted in opportunity than in initial salary. 
824, Editor & Publisher. 

Co Ss 
{rculation Executive. 


ssessing ability and confidence combined 
\th eminently successful record solicits pub- 
her’s propositions immediately. A-847, 


liter & Publisher. 


(culation Manager. 

Irmer New York Herald Circulation Mana- 
sr Available. Thirteen years with Booth 
jblishing Co. and two years with Munsey 
“ganization in Baltimore and New York. 
Iw located in New York. To arrange for 
verview during convention next week ad- 
css Box A-849, Editor & Publisher. 


Cculation Manager, : 
ridle aged, 30 years’ experience, desires posi- 
tn with some newspaper in any Westem 
( Coast state. Can systematize and handle 


wr method of circulation, perform any mail- 


1’ or working detail. Opportunity for per- 
mnent connection desired. More than salary 
t start. References furnished. Address 


Ex A-822, Editor & Publisher. 


CONVENIENT! 


Why bother to “look 
around” for a new employee 
‘when probably all you 
have to do is look through 
Editor & Publisher’s “Situ- 
ations Wanted” ads? 

We believe in makirig it 
easy for newspaper execu- 
tives to solve their employ- 
ment problems. And we are 
glad of the opportunity to 
call this convenient service 
to your attention. 

Keep a watchful eye on 
the applicants for positions 
who are using these columns 
every week! 


Holterbach, 26 Vermont St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Situations Wanted 


Editor & Publisher for April 19, 1924 
" 


Situations Wanted 


Circulation Manager 
desires to change position. 
getting. I can 
produced it for 
manager for 
the job. However, I wish to 
tions with some paper in 
California or Texas. 


produce goods for you. 
others, 
fifteen 
make connec- 
Louisiana, Florida, 


[ can produce. Best of references furnished. 
A-840, Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Advertising Man. 

Single, 28 years old, would 
classified manager, assistant 
several years’ experience on 
and middle-western 
classified manager 
System; I know 


or as_ solicitor; 
leading eastern 
papers; 2%4 years as 
under Basil L. Smith 
classified in all its angles, 
how it should be sold and how it should be 
built, can furnish the best of references and 
am available immediately. Address Box A-84, 
Editor & Publisher. f 
Desk Man. 
Assistant Editor wants job. on trade paper or 
house organ; 17 years’ experience on newspapers 
and periodicals. Understands makeup, layouts; 
experienced feature and news writer, Qualified 
to take entire charge of Editorial End, 39 years 
old. A-852, Editor & Publisher. 


Editor. 4 
Available for Conference During Publishers’ 
Conventions. Man thoroughly experienced by 


20 years in all branches of editorial work in 
cities of all sizes and in all parts of the 
country wishes to locate in a city of 100,000 
population in an executive capacity. Nationally 
known as a writer on business and finance. 
Will go anywhere after May 15 on mutually 
satisfactory terms. Box A-851, Editor & 
Publisher. 


General Manager. 

Somebody wants man to take management of 
small town daily or weekly. I want the job. 
Former editor and publisher. Can handle 
news end, front office, circulation, advertising 
and see that mechanical department gets out 
the work. Married, 38, family. Address 
J.-A. M., 1220 W. Adams, Sandusky, Ohio. 
Manager. 


General or Business Manager. 

Thoroughly trained and experienced provin- 
cial and metropolitan newspaper executive 
immediately available for permanent connec- 
tion, preferably in Eastern territory but will 
go elsewhere if mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ments can be made. Capable in all adminis- 
trative duties and can successfully co-ordin- 
ate and co-operate, obtaining best results. 
Highest references. Address A-814, Editor & 
Publisher. - 


General Manager. 

Wanted to make connection 
as part Owner or manager. Wide advertising 
experience. Prefer college town as have ideas 
for new monthly publication and job printing. 
Address A-842, care Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaper Manager. 
Thoroughly equipped 
versed in all departments of the 
executive, financial, mechanical 
strong editorial writer; 17 years in present 
position with rebuilt afternoon daily to his 
credit; reliable in every respect and earnest 


with newspaper 


Newspaper Manager, 
business, 


and news; 


worker, desires new connection on Republi- 
can or Independent paper, in full charge, 
assistant or in any branch. Thoroughly 
familiar with New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 


but will consider offer from any Atlantic Sea- 
board State. A-818. Editor & Publisher. 


News Room Executive. 

Ten years’ experience, mostly 
Capable of taking full charge 
City over 100,000 preferred. 
tion rather than big salary wanted. Youth 
and enthusiasm. College man. Now holding 
responsible position on one of nation’s biggest 
dailies, but want to establish home in smaller 
city. Address A-853, care Editor & Publisher. 


metropolitan. 
of news room. 
Permanent posi- 


Publisher, General or Circulation Manager 

will consider connection for May 15th. 14 
years’ executive experience on leading South- 
ern dailies. 32 years of age, family. Address 
A-819, Editor & Publisher. 
Se eee ee eee 


Rotogravure Editor. 

Do you need a rotogravure editor? 
this feature of newspapers from end to end. 
am an expert photographer and judge of 
néws pictures, a trained newspaperman, col- 
lege graduate, 30 years old. I am now with 
rotogravure section of one of country’s best 
known newspapers but desire a bigger posi- 
tion, Available on_reasonable notice. Address 
Box A-843, care Editor & Publihser. 


I know 


Web Color Pressman 


wishes connection anywhere. Write EB. N. 


Circulation rote Expert in the 


have been circulation 
years, and at present on 


Let me prove to you that 


like position as 


Working Foreman (Newspaper and Job). 


production’ of an up-to-date 
newspaper; good executive and systematizer; 
desires to locate permanently. Box A-830, 
Editor & Publisher, 


Composing Room Foreman, 


good executive, getting maximum production 
without friction, expert makeup, ad man, and 
Operator, with experience on large and small 
dailies. Union, locate anywhere. E. B. Land- 
fear, 594 Franklin Ave., Nutley, New Jersey. 


HELP WANTED 


Advertising Salesman. 


Wanted—the best advertising space salesman 
in Ohio. National business publication wants 
go-getter’’ to cash in on remarkable oppor- 
tunity for immediate increase in business from 
Ohio territory. Big, permanent job for an 
able salesman who has reached his limit in 
successful newspaper, special edition or trade 
paper work; but no place for weather re- 
porter or “anything yet?” type of representa- 
tive. Salary will fit the man desired and 
must increase rapidly, if he is to stay. Specify 
present connection, selling record and earn- 
ings, enclosing photo, if possible. Address 
President, 1718 Real Estate Trust Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. P. S. Our own men all 
know about this advertisement. Letters held 
in confidence 


Reporter. 

Good all-around reporter for general work on 
suburban afternoon daily. Man with small 
city training preferred; steady position if 
suitable. Write giving experience, salary ex- 
pected, etc.. to Daily Item, Port Chester, 
N.Y. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


California Daily For Sale. 


Town of six thousand; net profits nine thou- 
sand; price thirty thousand ‘irst payment 
twenty thousand. If you have the cash ad- 
dress A-846, care of Editor & Publisher. 


Publishers’ Circulation Campaign. 
If you are looking for just subscription con- 


test,” better pass us up; but if you desire a 
Far-Reaching, Dynamic, Constructive Circula- 
tion and Business-Building Campaign, fully 


eight weeks long, carefully planned and per- 
sonally conducted by a firm of unquestioned 
ability and integrity, write to us. Standard 
Circulation Service, E Berlin, Pa. 


Circulation and Advertising Campaigns. 


1,365 New Subscribers for the first four weeks 
of our campaign for the Pineville Sun, Pine- 
ville, Ky. Write for open dates and particu 
lars. Indiana Circulation & Advertising Co., 
Shelbyville, Indian 


Eastern Advertising Representative. 


One of the best known advertising space buy- 


ers in the United States has decided to be- 
come a_ special newspaper representative. 
He is thoroughly familiar with the essentials 
necessary for the proper presentation of news- 
papers to space buyers. He will consider a 


small group of high grade newspapers. 
est references. Box A-856, 


High- 
Editor & Publisher, 


Special Representative. 
An increase of 25% in national advertising 
by the end of one year or no pay will be 
guaranteed by us to any newspaper we agree 
to represent. Address Box A-855, Editor & 
Publisher. 


BOOKS, ETC. 


Breaking Into the Magazines 

is easy if you let The Writer’s 
America’s leading magazine for wirters, tell 
you how. Filled with brass-tack articles on 
writing and selling photoplays, stories, poems, 
songs, feature articles, etc., by America’s 
foremost writers. Write today for free sam- 
ple copy. Writer’s Digest, 820 Butler Build- 
ing, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Digest, 


Appraisals 


NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 


PALMER, DEWITT 
& PALMER 


Pacifie Coast Representative 
M. C. MOORE $15 Canon Drive 


350 Madison Ave., 
New York 


Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Successful Performance 


This firm has a record of 
almost 15 years of successful 
performance in the difficult 
work of 


PURCHASE, CONSOLIDATION, 
SALE AND APPRAISAL 


of newspaper and magazine 
Properties throughout the U. S. 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


= 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES ==> 


WANTED— 


Reporters 
Copy Readers 


Advertising Salesmen 


——— 


| FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. | 
THIRD NAT'L B'LDG., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


= = ——) 


We can increase your business—you 
want it increased. 


You have thought of Press clippings 
yourself, But let us tell you how press 


clippings can be made a business builder 
for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 


Established a Quarter of a Century 


LEGAL NOTICE 
STOCKHOLDERS OF 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER COMPANY 
The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
= EDITOR AND PUBLISHER COMPANY 
wi be held 


TO ee ene) THE 


Wednesday morning, May 7th, 
at eleven o’clock at the general offices of the 
Company, Pulitzer Building, suite ith Bye 


63 Park Row, New York, for the purpose of 
election of\ directors and two inspectors of 
election and for the transaction of such other 
business as may properly come before the 
meeting. 
THE EDITORAND PUBLISHER COMPANY, 
JAMES W. BROWN, 
President. 
FENTON DOWLING, 
Secretary. 
New York, April 16, 1924. 


DIRECT! 


A “Help Wanted” ad in Eprror & 
PusBLisHER is the shortest distance be- 
tween these two points—your office and 
the present location of the right man to 
fill that vacancy on your staff. 


We welcome this opportunity to give 
So practical and helpful a service to 
newspaper executives. Every week we 
reach the type of men that you want to 
reach, 


Take advantage of this service the 
next time you have a vacancy—use an 
Eprror & PusrisHErR ad! 


80 


Editor 


UNCHES 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news and 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 
each hunch published under this head. 


worked successfully in your city does not bar it from this department. 


your contributions to the Huncu EpiTor. | l 
Unavailable hunches will not be returned. 


mail them in and receive payment. 


LEJOW many families in your city are 
affected by the “moving urge” each 
month ? An Indianapolis newspaper 
found 1,400 families move each month 
in that city. Apartment occupants were 
found to be the most restless. They 
formed into two classes—the newlyweds 
who find ample room and a minimum ot 
work there, and the elderly couples who, 
their children gone, seek smaller living 
places. Warm weather always starts an 
exodus from apartments into residences, 
and cold weather drives many back. The 
water company records showed that 
some persons changed addresses 7 and 5 
times in 5 years, while others, home- 
owners, have remained in one location 
from 20 to 30 years. Telephone changes 
totalled 1,800 a month. Transit compa- 
nies estimated that 1,000 families moved 
in and out of the city annually by motor 
truck. It makes an interesting story.— 
Robert L. Beard, Fort Wayne (Ind.) 
News-Sentinel. 


Within a few months high school 
graduation will be with us again. Why 
not arrange for the business and profes- 
sional men, the outstanding men of the 
city, for a series of short interviews or 
articles on the reasons why the high 
school graduate should go to college and 
study their particular profession? Let 
the doctor tell of the reasons why the 
eraduate should take up the study of 
medicine, the necessary qualifications, 
and so on and let each interview present 
something concrete in this manner. This 
series will react both ways: the man giv- 
ing the interview gets into the news col- 
umns and the graduates will follow the 
Some special mention can be 
made of the series before they are actu- 
ally published to create interest—George 
Smedal, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


series. 


One paper has made a practice of fol- 
lowing closely house bulletins, school 
papers, and annuals and bulletins on the 
part of manufacturing plants. The 
amount of good news copy fully justifies 
their interest in publications of this class. 
Much news issued for a special class of 
readers is of general interest and liked 
by the reading public—L. J. Jellison, 
Dubuque (la.) Times-Journal. 


; Why is there a bigger demand for some 
kinds of investment at 4 per cent than 
some others that appear very similar 
but which pay a higher rate of interest? 
Why is it that some banks pay only 4 
per cent while savings and loan asso- 
ciations pay 5 and 6? Your readers 
would like to know, and it isn’t hard to 
get the information for them.—Bert A. 
Teeters, Springfield, O. 


_ What has happened to the old-fash- 
ioned Dime Novel? The Boston Trav- 
eler sent out a star reporter who brought 
back an interesting and amusing story 
about the blood-stirring books still on 
Grove 


sale in the city. R. L. Lurie, 
Hall, 


Mass. 


FINING 
Pio. 
SYNDICATE 


1161 Arcade Building, St. Louis 


Features * Editorials * Specials 
Unusual, Jilustrated Features 
for Every Holiday 
Expansion Plans Now in 
Preparation. 

Standard in Every Respect. 


Epitor & PusBLisHER will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is now being 
Address 


When they appear, clip them and 


A tactful reporter can collect a mass 
of material for future use while cover- 
ing your county fair. Become intimate 
with the exhibitors and their herdmen in 
charge of live stock and obtain from 
them experiences in the raising of the 
animals which were awarded prizes. 
Other farm experiences will probably 
be developed. Pictures can be obtained 
at the time. Lewis Hyman, Logansport 
(Ind.) Phoros-Tribune. 


A “stunt” which went over big in 
Providence, recently, was to send a re- 
porter to get facts and statements from 
the leading junk dealers of the city. 
Photos were also taken of the stacks of 
material in the junk yards. These facts, 
together with pictures and information 
about the immense amount of raw ma- 
terials saved made a story—dHarry T. 
Lansing, Providence, R. I. 


Why do we never read any stories in 
the papers about reporters. The actual 
experiences of professional reporters in 
their efforts to make a living should be 
of interest to everybody. Many people 
think they have an “easy job.” But few 
people realize that a reporter puts in 
many hours running a story down, and 
then, quite often after obtaining the facts, 
finds out that the story after all, is not 
worth publishing. Try a feature or two 
on, “The Task Of a Long Legged Re- 
porter."—B. F. Clark, Hutckinson, Kan. 


Detroit Times Wins Victory 


Detroit Times won a victory over the 
Detroit City Gas Company, subsidiary of 
the American Light & Traction Com- 
pany, New York, when a board of. arbi- 
tration this week handed down an award 
supporting the contention of the Times 
that an attempted raise in rates was un- 
justified. The Detroit daily carried on 
the fight to protect the 240,000 gas and 
electric consumers of the city. 


America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 
Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 


Newspaper Buildings 
Plant Layouts 
Operation. Production 
Newspaper Engineering 


Circulation and Advertising 
Surveys 


Appraisals—Valuations 


5S. P.oOWsE Sai Orn 


120 West 42nd St. 
New York 


Bryant 3815 
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T.. MORRIS, PITTSBURGH 
A. P. CHIEF, DIES 


Veteran Press Association Man Served 
In New York, London, Brussels— 
Awarded Order of Leopold By 

King Albert 


Thomas Watkins Morris, 55, widely 
known newspaper man and chief of the 
Pittsburgh bureau .of the Associated 
Press, died at his home in Pittsburgh, 
Tuesday, after a protracted illness. Mor- 
ris had been connected with the A. P. 
since 1909, and for a long period was a 
member of the New York staff. 

During the war he was sent to London. 
When President Wilson arrived in Eu- 
rope, Morris was assigned to accompany 
the Wilson party. Later he was attached 
to the Brussels bureau. He accompanied 
the King and Queen of Belgium on their 
trip to the United States, and on_ his 
arrival -here was given charge of the Pitts- 
burgh office. When King Albert visited 
Pittsburgh his first thought was of Mor- 
ris. He summoned the A. P. man, and in 
recognition of his services to the Allied 
Nations during the war conferred upon 
him the Order of Leopold. 

For many years Morris was a director 
of the Pittsburgh Press Club, serving as 
vice-president in 1923. 

“Tommy” Morris was born in Morris- 
town, O., in 1869. His first newspaper 
work was on the Coshocton (O.) Age. 
In 1891 he was editor of the McKeesport 
(Pa.) Sunday Herald, which under his 
direction became the first morning daily in 
that city. 

Two years later, in partnership with the 
late Capt. Harry Palmer, then of 
McKeesport, he purchased the East Liv- 
erpool (O.) Evening News Review, this 
partnership continuing until 1899, when 
Morris disposed of his interests and re- 
turned to coshocton to edit the Age. 

In 1904 he went to Pittsburgh as a re- 
porter on the Dispatch. He later became 
identified with the Post, but soon returned 
to the Dispatch, as editorial writer, with 


Million 
Dollar 
Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 


International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 


A 


i 


Wol-Nord 
Seatures 


500 FIFTH AVENUE 
LONGACRE 0987 CABLE “NORDHOL” 
NEW YORK CITY 


the late James F. Hudson. In 1909 he 
went to the Gazette-Times as assistant) 
city editor, and a few months later 
tered the service of the Associated Pres 
subsequently being transferred to N 
York. i 
Although chief of the Pittsburgh A. P, 
office, Morris found delight in covering 
spot news personally. Time and again he 
would turn reporter and go out after the 
news. He always hoped to “die in 
harness,” and until the last few days of 
his illness was in constant touch with his 
office associates, offering suggestions e 
directions by telephone. He was married 
in 1902 to Miss Mabel Wagner of 
Coshocton, O., who, with his three sisters, 
survive him. || 


‘ 

South Dakota newspapers are now fe 
ceiving an improved Associated Pres 
leased wire report prepared especially 
for members in the State. The ne 
service went into effect April 15. 


A. P. Improves South Dakota Rep 


RADIO COMIC © 


James Henderson 


A Two Column Panel 


The Brightest Radio Pages | 
Get the J 
Radio Ads 


Write for Samples 


The McClure : 
Newspaper Syndicate — 


373 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


W ITH special writers 
and photographers 
covering all parts of the 
world, NEA _ furnishes 
Full Service clients the 
best of news pictures and 
news feature stories. 


Write for samples and rates. 


NEASERVICEINC. 


1200W.3RD.STREET, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Your PaperIsNo 
Better Thanlts 
Automobile — 
Section 


The BIG THINGS IN MOTORI 
WRITTEN IN A BIG WAY 


The Ullman Feature Service 
Home Life Bldg., Washington, D. C. | 
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ADVERTISING 


@ Indicates cities of 30,000 or more 
M Indicates Beckwith offices. 


BECKWITH COVERS THE UNITED STATES BEST 


The above map readily illustrates the widespread influence of The S. C. 
Beckwith Special Agency as it does the strategic location of its 8 offices. .Each 
office commands a clearly defined field of national advertising. 


No important advertising point is more than a night’s ride from a Beckwith 
office. 
44 Years of Supremacy 


The Beckwith Organization is the oldest, largest, most powerful and best known 
Newspaper special.agency in America. Its full complement exceeds 70 people 
of which 28 are trained newspaper advertising. salesmen. 


A STRONG TESTIMONIAL 


The character and leadership of the newspapers together with an unbroken 
record of years of satisfactory service are a substantial and genuine endorsement 
of the high standard of representation rendered by this agency. 


Tue S. C. Becxwiru Spreciat AGENCY 
MAIN Office, WorLp BuILpinc, NEw YorK 


‘New Yorx + Cuicaco - Detroit - St. Louis - Kansas City - ATLANTA - Los ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO 
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FOR THE MARCH ISSUES OF 
New York Celegram a) 
and EVENING MAIL | 
TOTAL ADVERTISING LOCAL DISPLAY oe 
4 LINES 
| - 821,810 | March. 1924 - 548.1 185 
-' 503,535. March, 1923 7- 272100 
- 318,275 GAIN - - - 276,085 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
March, 1924 - 230,241 
March, 1923 - 214,792 
GAIN. TRAD 


CIRCULATION FOR MONTHS OF FEBRUARY AND 
MARCH 


OVER 200,000 NET PAID 


Publication Office, 73 Dey St., New York 


and EVENING MAIL|] 


Eastern Representative: Western Representative: 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd St. : Tower Building 
lew York Chicago 


Tue Tecunicat Pazss, New Yore | 
f pt 2 | 


Original second jer entry The Journalist, March 24, 1884; The Editor & Publisher, 
; Revised entry Editor & Publisher, May 11, 1916—at the Post Office at New York, Nike, 


Vol. 56. No. 48. 


Leadegshi wherever they 
go! Nasik ¢ SfokS 


une features, aneced in 
four years the largest daily 
circulation in America— 
with “Momma” Tribune 
second to none but her New 
York prodigy. Chicago Trib- 
une features have meant 
Leadership in many another 
interesting circulation argu- 
ment! 


Blue Ribbon 


FICTION 


First Run Work of First Class 
Authors 
Blue Ribbon Serials for Sunday 
(one release a wee. 
Blue Ribbon Serials Week day (six 
days a week) 


Blue Ribbon Short Stories—from 
8,000 words down 


Well Written Tabloid Short Stories 
of 300-600 words 


BLACK & WHITE 
Strips 

The Gumps by Sidney Smith 
Gasoline Alley by Frank King 
Harold Teen by Carl Ed 
Winnie Winkle by M. M. Branner 
Moon Mullins by Frank Willard 
Smitty by Walter Berndt 


COMICS IN COLORS 


8 Chicago Tribune Comics offered in 
an 8-page color comic section either 
tabloid or full size. 


THE GUMPS 
By Sidney Smith 
GASOLINE ALLEY 
By Frank King 
HAROLD TEEN 
By Carl Ed 


WINNIE WINKLE 
By Branner 


SMITTY 
By Berndt 


TEENIE WEENIES 
By W. M. Donahey 


MOON MULLINS 


y Willar 


ONE-ROUND TEDDY 
By Sals Bostwick 


GOOP ETIQUETTE 
By Gelett Burgess 
W. E. HILL 
PAGE OF COMICS 


in Gravure or Black and White 


CARTOONS 


John T. McCutcheon—Carey Orr 
Gaar Williams 


BURNS MANTLE 


Weekly New York Theatre Letter 


GRAVEL PIT PUPS 


Raymond Kelly 


DR. EVANS 


The first and best of newspaper 
medical writers 


Daily and Sunday 


Men's Fashions, Women’s Fashions, 


Garden, 

ey: resis a reer a 
ype, ts, ience m= 

broidery <n 


LEASED WIRE Service 
Foreign—National—Local 
PACIFIC & ATLANTIC 
Photos 


Organized the Chicago Trib 
and The New York Daily News 


25 Park Place, New York 


CONVENTIONS NUMBER—126 PAGES 


n= PUBLIS 


ee 


As 


Up 
“il 
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sex = 
ire 


Suite 1117 WoRtD BUILDING. NEw Yo HS 


December 7, 1901; 


Issued Every Saturday 


NEW YORK, APRIL 26, 1924 


—entroducin a 
mragooas 


The Editor & Publisher and Journalist, October 30, 


under the act of March 3, 1879 


By Mail in Advance $4, U. S. A,; 
$4.50, Canada; $5, Foreign 


10c Per Copy 


Ge 
Lay CO WHOSE WELL EARNED 


NICKNAME [tS 


One 
EOD VE 


One-Round Teddy is the latest Tribune comic—a 
It is a vivid picture of 


weekly page in two colors. 
youth and action and fun—of fistic conquests 


parental follow-ups. In One-Round Teddy’s language, 


it is a “knock-out.” 


Teddy McKee is the neighborhood terror. 


fe Whitong 


age One-Round Himself! 


His im- 


pulse is always to hit first and investigate afterward. 
Between his hair-trigger punch and his kid sister who 
lisps an uncomplimentary account to pa, Teddy is con- 


sistently in trouble. He leads an adventurous 
humorous existence. 
and every adult who remembers his’ childhood 


adore. 


and 


Here is a comic that every child 


will 


The Chicago Tribune features have built the largest 
daily circulation in America, morning or evening 
(The News of New York) and the two largest morn- 
ing daily circulations in America (The News of New 


York and The Chicago Tribune). 


Information about this new comic is available at The 


Chicago Tribune Newspapers Syndicate exhibit at the 
convention. 


Waldorf-Astoria during the A.N.P.A. 
Or—wire or write for rates and proofs. 


Sals Bostwick, the creator of One- 
Round Teddy, is a protege of Frank 
King of Gasoline Alley and has been 
Mr, King’s assistant. He is perhaps: 
the youngest recognized comic feature: 
cartoonist in the country, and his work 
on The Tribune has indicated that he 
is a cartoonist of the greatest promise. 
His peculiar first name is due to am 
aversion to the one given him at birth, 
which was Salisbury. 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
_ Newspapers SYNDICATE 


25 Park Place, N. Y. 


Leadership! 
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Fewer Ink Troubles Toty 


—Because Publishers Choose 


GiitenNevoink 
Web Press Colors # 
Intaglio Inks : 


Made by 


The Ault & Wiborg Company 


Standardization Service . 


is the tendency of all busi- is the keynote of success- 


ness. Wehavestandardized ful co-operation. Our many 
our products insuring qual- distributing stationsinsure _ 
ity and uniformity. This is prompt service to all cus- 
appreciated by publishers tomers, no matter where 
everywhere. they are located. 


THE STANDARD NEWSPAPER INK IS 


Gritless News Ink 


ASK THE PUBLISHERS WHO USE IT 


CONSULT US IN RESPECT TO WHAT THIS INK HAS ACCOMPLISHED ae i 
FOR MANY OF THE LARGEST NEWSPAPERS IN THE UNITED STATES t 


AMERICAN BRANCHES OF THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY | 


CINCINNATI BALTIMORE CHICAGO BUFFALO MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO | 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND "ATLANTA MINNEAPOLIS - LOS ANGELES 
BOSTON RIC ND DETROIT 


ST. LOUIS _ HOUSTON os 
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It’s the Steady Gain 
that Counts 


OWADAYS the advertiser goes into the question of cir- 
culation pretty thoroughly. He is not to be put off with 
generalities. 


To be sure, he is out for circulation—lots of it. But he is not swept 
off his feet by any claim of mere volume. He wishes to know how 
present circulation was obtained and is maintained and how it 
“stacks up” with the records of previous years. 


The advertiser wants the net paid figures for years back as well as 
today's, for he holds that it’s the steady gain that counts. 


Also, he is inquisitive as to the percentage of the circulation which 
is handled by carrier service, and how much is to be credited to 
street sales. He wishes to buy circulation only after due analysis. 


Furthermore, he realizes that a steady growth in circulation, year 
after year, passes at its face value—that nothing is so declarative 
of that healthy reader interest which assures advertising 
receptivity. 


That The Sunpapers meet these exacting requirements of the 
advertiser is evidenced by the periodic circulation audits and 
further supported by the circulation record for the month of March 
for four years back: 


Average Net Paid Total Circulation, March 1921-1924 


Daily (M.&E.) Sunday 
215,649 152.077 
231,424 161,337 


235,076 165,636 
247,387 179,873 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Bowery Bank Bldg., New York 


GUY S. OSBORN aa ESE 
Union Trust Bldg., Chicago MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


| _ Baltimoreans Don’t Say ‘‘Newspaper;’’ They Say ‘“‘SUNpaper”’ | 
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will move into its new $2,000,000 plant. 
This new Journal building will be equipped 
with the best and most modern newspaper- 
making machinery. There will be no more 
efficient newspaper plant in America—very 


tangible evidence of the unusual progress 


Why the Largest Newspaper Plant 
In the Northwest 
Is Being Built By 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


for April 26,0924 


made by this newspaper in the past ten 
years. 

The new plant will enable The Journal to 
render greater service than ever before to 
the half million Milwaukee and Wisconsin 
people whose consistent reading of this news- 
paper has made possible*its success! 


In the Past Ten Years The Milwaukee Journal 
Has Almost Doubled Its Circulation 


COMPARISON of the 1914 and 1924 circu- 
lation figures of the three Milwaukee 
newspapers throws an interesting light on The 
Journal’s remarkable progress during these ten 
years. In a decade that has 
tested the mettle of all busi- 


out, it is rarely indeed that any newspaper is chosen 
as a favorite by a majority of the people in its 
community. 
Still harder is it to find.in any city in the 
world a newspaper that ap- 
_ proaches so close to unani- 


ness institutions this great 
newspaper has nearly re- 
doubled its strength. It is 
now ten years ahead of its 
time if measured by the suc- 


Circulation Of The Three 


Milwaukee Daily Newspapers 
for \9\4 and 1924 


mous public approval as to 
be the choice of four out of 
every five newspaper readers 
in the community it serves. 
The Journal is read daily in 


cess of its competitors, each 
of which have attained only 
small normal growth. They 
have not yet,reached the 
volume of circulation the 
Journal had in 1914. 
Because of the extreme dif- 
ficulty of making a news- 
paper that will fill all of the 
requirements of the various 
classes and kinds of people in 
its territory, day in and day 


The Milwaukee Journal 
is read by more Mul- 
waukee and Wasconsin 
people than any other 
publication in the world. 


1914 Ten Years|924 


four out of every five homes 
in Milwaukee where any 
newspaper enters. The other 
metropolitan American news- 
papers of which this can be 
said with regard to their 
respective cities, may »be 
counted upon the fingers of 
one hand. The graph at the 
left tells the story of lhe 
Journal’s remarkable growth 
in the last ten years. 


i 
o 


The Milwaukee Journal 
is read daily by 80% 
of all the people -in 
Greater Milwaukee who 
read any newspaper. 
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t 
In 


AUTOMOBILES 
FINANCIAL A varied assortment, ’tis true 
CLASSIFIED —but it just goes to show 


the immensity and coverage of 


TRAVEL The Enquirer. 
FURNITURE Out of 106,000 families, only 


BUILDING 60,800 pay income taxes. 
MATERIALS | 


The circulation of The Enquirer 
is with the class of earners that 
can purchase those things that 
they desire. 


Income Taxpayers 


aC estate Cohn ce If your product is for popular 
consumption—in the solid mid- 
dle class ~-The Enquirer offers 
you the best coverage at the 
least cost. 


Figures from best available sources. 


Cincinnati 


Newport 
Covington 
Ft. Thomas 
Bellevue 


The average circulation of The 
Enquirer during the month of 
March, 1924 was as follows: 
Daily 60,116 
Sunday 176,832 


They EARN it—They SPEND it 


® ® S @ 
The Cincinnati Enquirer 
ONE OF THE WORLD’S GREATEST NEWSPAPERS 
I. A. KLEIN, LA; KLEIN, BR. jf. BIDWELL CO, 


50 East 42nd Street, 76 West Monroe Street, 742 Market Street, 
New York City Chicago, III. San Francisco, Cal. 
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In the Newspaper Pressroom 


Net Production Is What Tells 


The Minneapolis Cribune 


April l2th 
19 24 


Ure He vie bell, 

c/o R. Hoe and Company, : 
504 Grand St., 

New York City. 


Dear Mr. Ball: 


I have been watching with interest for 
some time the reports of the output or production of 
your Superspeed Presses, but do, not recall seeing any 
reports from a complete battery of superspeed presses 
showing @ net production of 26,000, and it occurred 
to me that you might be interested in the enclosed 
press production nia from The Tribune's Superspeed 
battery for the month of Maroh. 


You will notice that we operated our 
machines as three-roll, four-roll and five-roll machines 
as the size of the paper required from dey to day. We 
believe that our showing is quite creditable. 


Our boys are daily growing more accustomed 
to the machines and I am satisfied we will have an 
average increased production of fifteen hundred to two 
thousand papers per press per pattery in the month of 
April over the month of lfaroh. 


From our general experience with your Super- 
epeed machines, and particularly their last week's 
production, it gives me pleasure to.tell you that I am 
highly satisfied with our purchase. I am thoroughly 
convineed, considering their net production, that they 
will prove the most economical equipment we could have 
installed, and L believe Anyone will arrive at the same 
conclusion. pei Lo é ee 


Our pressroom is always open to inspeotion so 
go not hesitate to send as many as you please to see 
our new ecuipment in operation. 


Yours very truly, 
} < 


J. BE. Murphy-R 


utomatic Ink-Pump System of Distribution 


Hoe Superspeed and Heavy-Design Presses equipped with the Hoe Patented A 
Wastage than Machines of any other kind. 


and other Exclusive Hoe Features give a Greater Net Output with Less Paper 


Hoe Presses are Designed and Built to do the Best Work in the most Rap. 


R. HO 
504-520 GRAND SI 
7 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 109-112 Borough R 
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Figures Which SPEAK For 


‘Themselves 


Battery average of Minneapolis Tribune Hoe Superspeed Presses—twelve 16- 
page Units and four Folders in line arrangement—for Month of March, 1924. 


Average Net Production Average Net Production 
Date Per Hour Per Machine Date Per Hour Per Machine 
March ig mae 28,000 Watch: 17. ¥... eee 26,813 
March 3 ....-..---:. 20,640 DiaceietS \iapeimee ee: 29,3600 
pa Sec Thee eo dame Bes IMUACCH: 10) ). haat geen tai: 23,900 
March eye aes weak. a : 
March é oy Air eae 19,680 yee 2S Se ES e778 
Wareham emai 22,350 har Ch, 217 ape ence ease 23,700 
Ni sechin Ste eee oe ee 22,950 Miarch 22 ements ca 28,680 
NiguclytOmnt ict o t 27,835 IVMIEECH (-24)-2fe minha 28,620 
NEA ROHa IN Juice depra) =? 26,960 arch 25a ee sea iene 20,, 200 
MAT CITE? (Gates seis 28,020 arch 20 pws acter oes 28 700 
IAW Teel ah ye ie le ae 23,200 March 27) sug ie eae 30,913 
SEC el A we Ur ce ait ge 25,530 AViareh ° 207 a4 ue ae 295295 
Weare ict Sr 20,310 arch, 3 tae kien ane 20.300 


AVERAGE NET PRODUCTION PER HOUR FOR MARCH. . .26,003 


The above figures give the net average number of papers turned out from each 
machine per clock hour, including all time consumed in roll changes, etc. 
These figures are still more significant because the pages of the Tribune are of 
large size, the cut-off, or page length, being 23 9/16”. 


Mr. Murphy has just telegraphed as follows :— 


“Will forward you tomorrow special delivery average .for 
April to date which 1s just over twenty-eight thousand.” 
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TILDEN 


Public Ledger Combination News Service (including all of 
Public Ledger Foreign News Service: Including cables 


the following News Services): 
from all Public Ledger correspondents in London, 


Dublin, Paris, Moscow, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, Madrid, Munich, Constantinople, Cape Town, Mexico City, 


Tokyo, Peking, Hong-Kong, Shanghai, Manila. 
Public Ledger Domestic News Service: Including politic 


Public Ledger’s other Washington correspondents; 


weekly New York dramatic letter. 
Public Ledger Business News Service: 
letter; daily London financial cable; 
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COMICS 


“SOMEBODY’S STENOG,” by, Hayward. Daily strip and 
Weekly Color Page. 

“CARRIE AND HER CAR,” by Wood Cowan. 
and Weekly Color Page. 

RUFUS McGOOFUS,” by Cunningham. Daily strip and 
Weekly Color Page. ; 

“HAIRBREADTH HARRY,” by Kahles. 
Weekly Color Page. 

“SILLYHTTES,’” by Lyman Anson. 

“DUMB-BELLS,”’ by Cunningham. 1-col. Daily. 

“THE FIRST READER,” by Bach. 1-col. Daily. 

hee KNOCKS BUT ONCE,” by Anderson. 
[-col. aily. 

“MISS INFORMATION,” by Hy Gage. 1-col. Daily. 

“IF YOU WERE BORN TODAY,” by Bach. 1-col. 


Daily strip 
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Daily strip and 


Daily 6-col. strip. 


Daily. 
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“THE DAILY MIRROR OF WASHINGTON’’—by 
W. Gilbert. Six days a week. 
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4 “SYKES’ CARTOONS,” by C. H. Sykes. 


Daily. 
eae ‘ee ZOO,” by C. D. Batchelor. 2 or 3 col. 
aily. 


“FOLLIES OF THE RASSING SHOW,” by Hanlon. 7 or 8 


Clinton 


col. Weekly. 


HOME PAGE FEATURES 


THE DOROTHY DIX SERVICE. Six days a week 


THE HAZEL DEYO BATCHELOR LOVE PROBLEM 
SERIALS. _ Daily. 


PARIS FASHION LETTER—“The Latest 
Fashion’s Court,”’ by Eva A. Tingey. Daily. 1-col. cut. 

GOOD TASTE IN DRESSING, by Dorothy Stote. Series 
36 daily articles. Illus. 

BEAUTY HINTS—“My Beauty Recipe’’—Series by famous 
international beauties. ‘Milady Beautiful,” by Lois 
Leeds. Daily. Tilus. 

THE HOME—“Home Building at Moderate Cost,’? Thomas 
Byrd Epps. Weekly. Illus. ‘fThe Home in Good Taste,”’ 
Harold Donaldson Eberlein. Daity. Illus. 

HOME HANDIWORK HINTS—“Things You’ll Love to 
Make,” by Flora L. Kaplan. Daily. Tllus. 

ARE SESE. HELPS—“Housewife’s Idea Box.” Daily. 


us. 

ETIQUETTE HINTS—‘What’s What,” by 
Daily. MTllus. 

“PAM’S PARIS POSTALS*—Novelties in Shops. 
Daily. MTlus. 

“PET POINTERS’’—Series on care of animals in the home. 
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Daily Wall Street review; 
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its daily letter, “All Over New York”; Gilbert Seldes’ 
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weekly letters from special correspondents in all industrial centers 
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Daily. ‘“‘Matrimcnially Speaking,’ by Mr. and Mrs. 
Hugh McKay. Daily. ‘‘Love Nots,” by Kay Kean. 
Daily. ‘“‘Eve’s Epigrams.”’ Daily art feature. “A Sap’s 
Fables,’’ by Percy Waxman. Daily. 

DAILY QUIZ ON CURRENT TOPICS—‘‘Who-Why-What- 
When- Where,” by William Nelson Taft. Daily. 

“FAVORITE RECIPES OF FAMOUS WOMEN.” 


Lora Kelly. 


Daily. 
FEATURES ON SELF-IMPROVEMENT, ETC. 


“SHARPENING UP YOUR MEMORY.” Daily. 

“MAKING MORE MONBEY.” Daily. Tells how to 
money in side lines conducted at home. 

“CORRECT ENGLISH.” Daily quiz on grammar and pro- 
nunciation. 

“THE LAW AND YOU.” 


make 


Daily quiz on law. 


JUVENILE FEATURE 


DAILY STORY—“Dreamland 


Adventures,’’ by 
Stace. Illus. 


Arthur W. 


TRICKS, PUZZLES AND MAGIC 


“THASHRS.’’ Daily. Tllus. te 

“AFTER-DINNER TRICKS’’—Daily. 

“THE DAILY PUZZLETTH’’—Daily. Illus. 

“BUNCO GAMES TO BEWARE OF’’—Weekly. Illus. 

“LESSONS IN MAGIC,” by Thurston, the Magician. Weekly. 
Tllus. 

“EASY MAGIC YOU CAN DO.” 

“MIRACLES’’—ANCIENT 


Illus. 


Weekly. Illus. 
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BASEBALL—‘“The Greatest Play I Ever 
the great ball players of both leagues. 

“HOW TO PLAY BASKETBALL” Series by E. 
and E. D. Mitchell. 

BOXING—“The Hardest Battle of My Ring Career’’—Series 
by all the great champs and their opponents. ‘‘How I 
Made My Start in the Boxing Game’’—Series by all the 
great boxing managers and promoters. 

SHOW ‘TO: PLAY PUNG CHOW,” by 
Weekly. Illus. 

DAILY SPORTS QUIZ—“‘The Sportfolio.”’ 
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Guard America’s Ideals and Principle of Service, 


Is President’s Call to A. P. Members 


Selfishness Shown in Recent Revelations of Corruption and in Attempted Raids on Public Treasury 
and Tax Proposals Denounced by Mr. Coolidge—Full Text of Speech 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE reported 
the state of the Union to the Asso- 
ciated Press at its luncheon Tuesday 
noon, In resonant tones, which filled the 
grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria 
and radiated to every corner of the na- 
tion from the aerials of fourteen radio 
stations, the President of the United 
States tersely summarized national affairs 
in a sentence: 

“The danger to America lies not in 
the direction of economic failure, but in 
the failure to maintain its ideals.” 

No pomp, no. glittering aides in 
epaulettes and aiguillettes, marked the 
entrance of the. President and Mrs. 
Coolidge; no oratorical frills embellished 
the stern asceticism of his address. 

Dispassionately he described the war 
conditions of free spending and easy 
money which led to the events covered 
in recent Washington revelations, and to 
present demands on the public treasury 
for funds $3,600,000,000 in excess of 
budgetary allotments; with equal calm- 
ness he stated his intention of uprooting 
evil in government and punishing the 
guilty. Congress has so far failed to un- 
derstand the spirit of the country and to 
translate that spirit into legislation, he 
stated. 

On foreign affairs, he was equally suc- 
cinet, tracing American relations with the 
world from before the war with Spain to 
present participation in correcting Euro- 
pean financial distress, and to future con- 
ferences to reduce further the expense of 
military competition. Four times he 
drew applause from an audience which 
heard him attentively and for the most 
part in deep silence. 

Mrs. Coolidge, carrying a large bunch 
of orchids, was escorted to a box facing 
the President by Frederick Roy Martin, 
general manager of the Associated Press, 
just before Frank B. Noyes, President of 
the A. P., rose to introduce the speaker. 
Immediately upon adjournment of the 
luncheon she joined the President, and, 
accompanied by Edward T. Clark, per- 
sonal secretary to Mr. Coolidge, and four 
secret service men, the party began its 
return to the Capital. 

President Noyes took advantage of the 
large audience afforded by the radio to 
outline briefly the history and service of 
the A. P. before he introduced the guest 
of honor. His remarks in full follow: 

“Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

“I hope I may be pardoned if I take 
advantage of this occasion to again ex- 
plain exactly what the Associated Press 
is. 

“The reason for the existence of the 
Associated Press is found in the deter- 
mination of the newspapers composing its 
membership—some 1,200 in all—to have 
a world news service of their own, their 
servant and not their master; this news 
service to be non-partisan .in the broad- 
est sense, one that has no bias whatever, 
whether political, religious or economic; 
that should be as accurate as possible 
and that should be comprehensive within 
the limits of decency; a news service 


HAIL TO THE CHIEF! 


The President and Mrs, 


whose sole mission is to supply its mem- 
bers, and its members alone, with news 
—not views; a news service that should 
not constitute itself judge or jury, prose- 
cuting attorney or attorney for the de- 
fense, but content itself with acting as 


Calvin Coolidge as they arrived in New 
Associated Press luncheon—Photographed for 


York to attend the 
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an impartial reporter. This determina- 
tion is based on the belief of its members 
that the prosperity of their newspapers 


and indeed the safety of the Republic 
itself is founded on an undefiled news 
service, for nothing will more surely 


» contributions—one 


destroy any worthwhile newspaper— 
whether large or small—than to forfeit 
the confidence and respect of its readers 
by giving a biased or untruthful report 
of world happenings. 

“Tt was not believed by the founders 
of the Associated Press, and the course 
of time has brought no change in this 
belief, that the desired ends could be 
obtained through a _ privately owned, 
profit-making agency, controlled by a 
small group of owners. 

“To secure the sort of service required, 
a co-operative, non-profit-making associa- 
tion was formed, the membership being 
confined to the representatives of the as- 
sociated newspapers. 


“The newspaper members make two 
that of their local 
news, another a money assessment cover- 
ing their equitable proportion of the ex- 
pense of collecting and distributing the 
news of the world, including the local 
news contributed by each member. 


“The affairs of the organization are 
supervised by an elected board of direc- 
tors, composed of fifteen newspaper men, 
selected from all sections of the country, 
trustees for the common interests of the 
membership. These directors are obli- 
gated to see that the report measures 
up, within human limitations, to the ideals 
I have outlined. 

“The directors, however, take no part 
in the daily direction of the report, act- 
ing rather as a body of censors, a duty 
they share with every member and in- 
deed with every newspaper reader. 

“The actual collection and handling of 
the report are done by a very large staff, 
world scattered, under the direction of 
the general manager and in the hands 
of this staff is placed the honor of the 
Associated Press as through them we 
either live up to or betray our ideals. 

“I believe, and every member of the 
board believes, that the work of this staff 
is one of the wonders of the world. News 
does not collect itself; human endeavor, 
human sacrifice, human brain are prodi- 
gally expended in order that you and I 
may be promptly and accurately informed 
of the daily happenings of the world. 

“The prime instruction to every Asso- 
ciated Press man is that his report of 
every event must above all be accurate 
and unbiased. 

“These men are faithful to their trusts 
and we know it—know it beyond perad- 
venture, for it is vital to us as newspaper 
men that we should know it. 

“T make no claim of inerrancy. Where 
the human factor is concerned mistakes 
are inevitable. 

“What we do know is that as members 
of the Associated Press we demand an 
honest, unbiased report and that we are 
getting it. 

“Tt is, of course, true that in the many 
years of the existence of the Associated 
Press there have been charges of bias, 
unfairness or-misstatement. These charges 
have always been exhaustively investi- 
gated. If an error has been made, as 
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has sometimes inevitably been the case, 
that error has been promptly corrected. 
More often it has been found that the 
complainant was in error as to what the 
Associated Press had actually carried or 
had attributed to it items which were 
the product of special correspondents of 
individual newspapers. 

“From the most material standpoint 
intelligent men do not poison the bread 
they eat—and members of the Associated 
Press and the working staff would he 
doing that very thing if they defiled the 
news by which they live. 

“Turning now from the Associated 
Press and its mission let me be reminded 
at this point of a story current in Wash- 
ington last year. 

“A very high official had a really un- 
deserved reputation of extreme reticence 
and it is related that at a dinner the lady 
on his right opened the conversation by 
saying that her neighbor had it in his 
power to lose or win a wager for her as 
she had made a bet that however reserved 
he might have been with others that he 
would talk with her. Then came a meas- 
urable pause, followed by ‘you lose.’ 1 
have spoken of this reputation for taci- 
turnity as undeserved. 

“In Washington, as also elsewhere, we 
have many men who talk a great deal and 
say very little. We have a few who talk 
little but say a great deal when they do 
talk. 

“We are greatly blessed as a nation 
and as a group today that our honor 
guest has in a superlative degree the 
faculty and the desire to make absolutely 
clear his matured judgment on the sub- 
jects that engage the attention of our 
people and that he expresses that judg- 
ment with no unnecessary words. 

“A distinguished member of our craft, 
Mr. William Hard, has aptly described 
a large number of men now prominent in 
political life as ‘fugitives from injustice.’ 
Certainly it may be said that our guest 
of today is a fugitive from nothing and 
that there is no need for surmise as to 
exactly what his words mean. 

“T have, I think you realize, Mr. Presi- 
dent, no commission from the members 
of the Associated Press authorizing me 
to give their views on any controverted 
question. 

“Accordingly, I cannot say to you that 
they agree with you in your stand on the 
surtaxes or on any other question now 
occupying public thought, although I do 
feel warranted in at least a guarded ap- 
proval of your Thanksgiving Day: proc- 
lamation. 

“On one subject, however, I am sure 
that I can voice the earnest feeling of 
the organization, collectively and indi- 
vidually, and that is in the expression of 
the high respect in which we hold the 
great office which you fill, and in you, 
sir, who are so steadfastly bearing the 
heavy burdens that are imposed upon you. 

“We greet you with great respect, with 
high appreciation and with real affection. 

“Our custom is to offer but one toast 
on these annual occasions. 

“T ask you to drink the health of the 
President of the United States—Calvin 
Coolidge, and to the gracious Lady of 
the White House, Mrs. Coolidge.” 


The Full Text of 
President Coolidge’s 
Stirring Address 


President Coolidge said: 

“The gathering and publication of news 
has a deeper significance than is some- 
times realized. No large enterprise can 
exist for itself alone. It ministers to some 
great need, it performs some great ser- 
vice, not for itself, but for others; or, 
failing therein, it ceases to be profitable 
and ceases to exist. This is the case 
with the Associated Press. It is one-of 
the eyes of mankind which never slum- 
bers. Without ceasing, it assembles each 
day the events of each part of the world, 
and transmits them to every other part. 
The fundamental reason for this lies in 
the fact that it is felt to be of vital im- 
portance to each man, and each communi- 
ty, to know what other men and other 
communities are doing. The news is 
printed and read, not for the mere pur- 
pose of entertainment, amusement and 
recreation, but almost entirely for the 
practical purpose of information, in order 
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NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT PLAY 


The camels are coming, hooray! The gentleman seated on the noble beast in the centre of our picture (the man with the mid-west Fedora, not 
the Fez) is none other than Henry M, Pindell, publisher of The Peoria Journal, The Peoria Trarscript, and the Sunday Journal-Transcript, who 


made two trips overseas last year, spendirg some of the time on the desert, 


Mrs, Pindell is riding the camel that kneels in the foreground. 


William Allen White, editor of the inimitable Emporia Gazette, is the man sitting in careless posture on the camel to the left, while Mrs. 
editor of the Wichita Eagle, are riding at the right. ; 


White and Mrs. Victor Murdock, wife of the 


that by means of accurate knowledge of 
what others are doing a course may be 
laid out of accurate and successful action. 

“Faith in the American people means 
a faith in their ability to form sound judg- 
ments, when once the facts have been 


‘presented to them clearly and without 


prejudice. It is this educational work, 
national in its scope, that the Associated 
Press performs, and upon its integrity 
and fairness depends in large measure the 
course of public opinion in the United 
States. This work is done without any 
tinge of personal or political opinion. A 
very practical need exists and it is met 
by a very practical service. It is indi- 
vidual in its nature. It is a personal ser- 
vice for each one of us, making its appeal 
entirely to the intelligence of the indi- 
vidual and recognizing fully the Ameri- 
can ideal of intellectual independence. 

“This conception is not exactly at vari- 
ance with, but certainly supplementary to, 
the long cherished American ideal of the 
independence of the individual and the in- 
dependence of the nation. Granted that 
the largest possible independence is a de- 
sirable goal, the consideration at once 
arises as to how such independence can 
best be secured. 

“The work of the Associated Press, 
both necessary and logical, indicates that 
the true method would appear to lie in 
recognizing the broad principle of our 
individual and national dependence, cal- 
culating the requirements which flow from 
that condition, and governing ourselves 
accordingly. 

“Complete independence means complete 
co-ordination and co-operation. From 
this principle arises the oft-repeated law 
of service—we can help ourselves only 
as we help others. A knowledge and an 
understanding of others become abso- 
lutely necessary, in order to make our 
ideals practical. One of the preeminent 
requirements of our country at the pres- 
enti time is to reestablish and emphasize 
in the public mind this law of service. 

“The danger to America is not in the 
direction of the failure to maintain its 
economic position, but in the direction of 
the failure to maintain its ideals. 

“The principle of service is not to be 
confounded with a weak and impractical 
sentimentalism, It does not mean that 
either the individual or the nation is to 
assume the burdens which ought to be 
borne by others. It is warranted in con- 
sidering self to the extent of recognizing 
that it is justifiable to accumulate and 
hold the resources which must necessarily 


be used to serve ourselves, our own house- 
hold, and of our own nation. But it does 
not stop there. It recognizes also the 
necessity of serving others, and when the 
need arises for meeting a moral require- 
ment, of making individual and national 
sacrifices sufficient to maintain the cause 
of righteousness. 

“Some of the recent developments in 
Washington have revealed the dangers 
to which I refer in a very dramatic way. 
Beginning nearly 10 years ago our coun- 
try entered a period when conditidns were 
altogether artificial and abnormal, cul- 
minating in the strained and lurid events 
of our participation in the war. The old 
standards of action were either suspended 
or entirely cast aside. 

“Altogether too many of those in a po- 
sition to do so began to take advantage 
of the necessities of the situation for their 
own profit. Finally nearly all of those 
in responsible positions throughout the 
entire civilized world had but one main 
object in view, which was the winning of 
the war. They began to make almost 
every consideration and motive subsidiary 
to that great effort. 
able amounts of money were raised and 
expended with a lavishness which a few 
months before would have been believed 
impossible, and which now seems like 
some wild nightmare. 

“Notwithstanding the great wave of 
patriotic fervor which swept over the 
land; notwithstanding the tremendous 
sacrifices which the people in every walk 
of life made, and stood ready to make; 
almost unconsciously these conditions de- 
veloped, which I mention not for any 
purpose now to criticise, where the least 
scrupulous became the greatest gainers 
and a considerable part of our population 
was thrown into a morbid financial state 
of mind, which even the best-intentioned 
did not wholly escape. The desire for 
profits and more profits kept on increas- 
ing, and the quest for easy money became 
well-nigh universal. All of this meant 
an attempt to appropriate the belongings 
of others without rendering a correspond- 
ing service. 

“This condition began to subside nearly 
four years ago, but it left along its course 
a trail of vicious and criminal selfishness 
which in diminishing degree has ever since 
been attempting to gratify an appetite 
grown all the sharper through indulgence, 
and a general credulity to rumors of large 
sums of money demanded and paid on ac- 
count of every conceivable motive and 
action. 


Totally inconceiv- 


From all of this sordidness the affairs 
of government, of course, suffered. In 
some of it a few public officers were 
guilty participants. But the wonder is 
not that this was so much or so many, 
rather that it has been so little and so 
few. The encouraging thing at present 
is the evidence of a well-nigh complete 
return to normal methods of action, and 
a sane public opinion. The gravity of 
guilt of this kind is fully realized and 
publicly reprehended. There is an ex- 
ceedingly healthy disposition to uproot it 
altogether, and administer punishment 
wherever competent evidence of guilt can 
be produced. That I am doing and pro- 
pose to continue. 


Organized Minorities 
Demand $3,600,000,000 | 
From Public Funds 


“Another phase of lingering extrava- 
gance, from which the country has not 
yet fully recovered, is revealed by a con- 
sideration of the bills which are pending 
before the Congress, calling for an ex- 
penditure of public money. Exceedingly 
great efforts have been put forth to re- 
duce the cost of government. Hundreds 
of thousands of public employees have 
been released, and every department has 
been thoroughly deflated and placed un- 
der most competent financial supervision. 
The country as a whole is demanding with 
great vigor every possible relief from the 
burden of every unnecessary public ex- 
penditure. Yet notwithstanding this, min- 
ority groups of one kind or another, and 
organizations, sometimes almost nation- 
wide in their ramifications, are making the 
most determined assaults upon the public 
treasury. 

“I am advised by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget that careful com- 
putation discloses that there are bills 
pending that are seriously pressed for 
passage, not including the bonus, which 
would increase the expenditures of the 
Federal Government for next year by 
about $3,600,000,000. This would mean 
that outside of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, which is practically self-sustaining, 
the present rate of expenditure would be 
more than doubled. Each one of these 
items taken by itself is not large, and its 
supporters argue that certainly the Gov- 
ernment can afford to make this small 
additional payment. But taken in the 


aggregate they make the stupendous sum 
have mentioned, and their assumption 
by the Government would mean nothing 
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NEW AND OLD A. P. EXECUTIVES IN SESSION 


Exclusive EDITOR & PUBLISHER photo- 
graph of the new ard old executives and 
directors of the Associated Press, taken at the 


Waldorf immediately after their election 

Wednesday morning. 
In the picture are: 

Milton Garges,_ traffic 


Top row, left to right: 
superintendent; Kent 


assistant general manager; J, R. 
Youatt, treasurer; Jackson §, Ellioit, assista.t 
general manager; Clark Howell, Atlanta Con- 
stitution; Frederick Roy Martin, general man- 
ager; J. R. Knowland, Oakland Tribune; Frank 
P, MacLennan, Topeka State Journal; E, Lans- 
ing Ray, St. Louis Globe-Democrat; Major 


Cooper, 


Robert McLean, Philadelphia Bulletin; E. H. 
Butler, Buffalo News, first vice-president; 
Frederick I. Thompson, Birmingham Age- 
Herald; Benjamin H, Anthony, New Bedford 
Standard. 

Sitting, left to right: C, P, J, Mooney, 
Memphis Commercial Appeal, second vice- 


president; Melville E. Stone, counselor; Charles 


Hopkins Clark, Hartfcrd Courant; Frank B, 
Noyes, Washington Star, president; Adolph 8, 
Ochs, New York Times; Victor F, Lawson, 


Chicago Daily News; Stuart H, Perry, Adrian 
Telegram; W. H, Cowles, Spokane Spokesman- 
Review, 


fess than financial disaster to the Nation. 
The law of service must be applied to 
this situation. 

“Our country is very rich, but were its 
possessions increased many-fold, it would 
not be warranted in paying out money 
except for value received. Value re- 
ceived on the part of the Government is 
estimated by a general consideration of 
all the attending conditions. At present 
our country does not need a greater out- 
lay of expense, but a greater application 
of constructive economy. 

“The same state of mind is revealed 
again in the determined resistance which 
is made to the adoption of a sound 
method of taxation. The main argument 
of the opposition can all be reduced to 
the supposition that the general public 
can be relieved of taxation and a greater 
proportion of taxes laid on the rich. I 
shall not examine the soundness of this 
proposal, the economic injury which it 
would inflict, or its impossibility as, a 
working principle. I mention it as an- 
other example of an attempt to minister 
to a supposed desire to evade the law of 
service. It seems as though the public 
is assumed to desire to have the advan- 
tages of a government without paying its 
part of the cost of maintaining it. 

“Besides being convinced that such a 
result is utterly impossible of accomplish- 
ment, I am even more firmly of the be- 
lief that it misrepresents the general 
attitude of the public mind. Moreover, 
the success of the Government does not 
lie in wringing all the revenue it can 
from the people, but in making their 
burden as light and fairly distributed as 
possible, consistent with the proper main- 
tenance of the necessary public functions. 
The Government itself, in order to be 
successful, and all of those connected with 
it, must put all of their energy upon what 
they can do for the people, not upon 
what they can get out of them. 

These are some of the reasons which 
reveal to us why, in our domestic affairs, 
we must be possessed of accurate in- 
formation of the doings and needs of 
others, in order that we may best serve 
ourselves by serving them through ap- 
propriate action. We are all a part of 
one common country. To be in a healthy 
and successful condition economically, 
means a free interplay of competition in 
service, based upon that mutual faith in 


each other which we term public con- 
fidence. 


Selfishness Is Only 
Another Name for 
National Suicide 


“Notwithstanding the disturbing 


character of recent revelations, notwith-’ 


standing the enormous pressure for the 
passage of legislation which would great- 
ly increase the cost of maintaining the 
Government of the United States, not- 
withstanding the failure of a majority of 
the Congress up to the present time 
accurately to comprehend and expeditious- 
ly to minister to the need of taxation re- 
form, I believe that the requirements of 
economy and reduced taxes will be met in 
a way not inconsistent with the great 
resources of our country. 

“While I have thought it desirable to 
point out dangerous tendencies, I know 
that with few exceptions the management 
of our Government has been and is in 


honest and competent hands, that its 
finances are sound and well managed, 
and that the business interests of the 


Nation, including the owners, managers 
and employees, are representative. of 
honorable and patriotic motives, and that 
the present economic condition warrants 
a continuation of confidence and pros- 
perity. Fundamentally, America is sound. 
It has both the power and disposition to 
maintain itself in a healthy economic and 
moral condition. But it can not do this 
by turning all its thoughts in on itself, 
or by making its material prosperity its 
supreme choice. 

“Selfishness is only another name for 
suicide. A nation that is morally dead 
will soon be financially dead. The pro- 
gress of the world rests on courage, 
honor and faith. If America wishes to 
maintain its prosperity, it must maintain 
its ideals. 

“When we turn to our foreign rela- 
tions, we see the working out of the same 
laws. If there is one ideal of national 
existence to which America has adhered 
more consistently than to any other, it 
has been that of peace. Whatever other 
faults may be charged to our country, it 
has never been quarrelsome, belligerent, 
or bent on military aggrandisement. 
After all, the main support of peace is 
understanding. It is a matter of accurate 


information by one government and one 
people about other governments and other 
peoples. There is likewise involved the 
same law of service. 

“Tf our country is to stand for any- 
thing in the world, if it is to represent 
any forward movement in human pro- 
gress, these achievements will be 
measured in no small degree by what it 
is able to do for others. Up to a little 
more than twenty-five years ago, Ameri- 
ca gave almost its) entire attention to self- 
development. In that it achieved an un- 
equaled success. The service which it 
rendered to others was to a considerable 
degree one of example. It revealed the 
ability of the people to take charge of 
their own affairs. It demonstrated the 
soundness and strength of self-govern- 
ment under free institutions, while af- 
fording a refuge for the oppressed of 
other lands. The great influence which 
the mere existence of American institu- 
tions exercised upon the rest of the world 
would be difficult to overestimate. At the 
end of a long period of steady accom- 
plishments of this nature came the war 
with Spain, which left our country a 
world power with world responsibilities. 

“It is not too much to say that in 
meeting and bringing to a successful con- 
clusion that conflict our country per- 
formed a world service. 

“This was followed by a period of 
most remarkable industrial development. 
There were great consolidations of prop- 
erties, enormous investments of capital, 
and a stupendous increase of production, 
all accompanied by a growth of popula- 
tion reaching many millions. This was 
our condition at the outbreak of the 
World War. For a long time we sought 
to avoid this conflict, on the assumption 
that it did not concern us. 

“On that subject we were lacking in 
accurate information. We found, at last, 
that while it was also the grave concern 
of others, it did concern us intimately and 
perilously. We took our part in the war 
at length, in the defense of free institu- 
tions. We believe, while acknowledging 
that we were only one of the contributing 
elements, that our participation was a 
decisive factor. 

“The result was a demonstration of the 
strength of self-governing peoples, and a 
victory for free institutions. Our action 
at this time was distinctly a world service. 
America made its sacrifice for what it 


believed was the cayse of righteousness. 

“The sacrifices made on these occasions, 
which resulted in a benefit to others, re- 
sulted likewise in a benefit to ourselves. 
Even the evil effects which always arise 
from war and its aftermath have only 
tempered, not obliterated, these results. 
A flow of material resources. set in 
toward our country, which is still going 
on. The general standards of living were 
raised. In the resulting plenty many of 
the old hardships of existence were re- 


moved. Our country came into a posi- 
tion where it had a greatly increased 
opportunity for world leadership. In 


moral power it took a higher rank. 


Country’s Rejection 


of World League 
Regarded As Final 


There can be little doubt that our 
presence at the treaty table softened the 
terms and diminished the exactions of 
the victorious nations, where joint cove- 
nants of defensive alliance were in part 
substituted for the usual territorial trans- 
fers. 

“Our country refused to adhere to the 
covenant of the League of Nations with 
a decisive rejection which I regard as 
final. Following this came a. continuing 
effort to collect reparations, which the 
economic chaos of Germany after a time 
caused to be suspended. This resulted in 
the French seizure of the Ruhr, with 
allied conferences, plans and discussions 
for renewing payment of reparations 
under some settled method of permanent 
adjustment. Although indirectly interest- 
ed by reason of our commerce, and more 
especially because of the debts due to us, 
in having a European settlement, our 
Government felt that the fundamental 
questions involved in all these discussions 
were the direct political concern of 
Europe. 

“Our policy relative to the debts due 
to us from European countries was well 
known, and we refused to submit them 
to these discussions. This never meant 
that America was not willing to lend its 
assistance to the solution of the European 
problem in any way that did not involve 
us in their purely political controversies, 
whenever opportunity presented a plan 
that promised to be just and effective. 

“But we realized that all effort was 
useless until all parties came to a state of 
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mind where they saw the need to make 
concessions and accept friendly counsel. 

“In December of the year of 1922 our 
Secretary of State. Mr. Hughes, set out 
the American proposal in an address 
which he delivered at New Haven. That 
proposal has now become historic. He 
recognized that settlement of the repara- 
tions question was probably impossible if 
approached after the method of a political 
problem. It was not so much a question 
to be dealt with by public officers or 
diplomatic agencies, which must neces- 
sarily reflect to a very marked degree 
the political state of mind of the various 
countries, but was represented as one 
which could be solved by the application 
of pure business talent and experienced 
private enterprise. To such an effort of 
business men, unhampered by every un- 
necessary political consideration, Mr. 
Hughes expressed the belief that com- 
petent American citizens in private life 
would be ready to lend their assistance. 
This position was consistently maintained. 
Its correctness was finally demonstrated 
when Mr. Dawes, Mr. Young and Mr. 
Robinson were invited by the Reparations 
Commission for that purpose, and con- 
sented to serve. 

“The finding of the experts, which is 
known as the Dawes Report, has recently 
been made and published. It shows a 
great deal of research and investigation, 
and a broad comprehension of the re- 
quirements of the situation. It has been 
favorably received by the Reparations 
Commission. It is gratifying to under- 
stand that the Allies are looking upon it 
with full sympathy, and Germany has ex- 
pressed a willingness to co-operate in the 
execution of the plan. There appears to 
be every reason to hope that the report 
offers a basis for a practical solution of 
the reparations problem. I trust that it 
may commend itself to all the European 
governments interested as a method by 
which, through mutual concessions, they 
can arrive at a stable adjustment of the 
intricate and vexatious problem of repara- 
tions, and that such an outcome will pro- 
vide for the restoration of Germany and 
the largest possible payments to the other 
countries. 

“If this result is secured, the credit 
which will be due to the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Hughes, to President Harding 
for adopting it and supporting it, and to 
the three Americans and their assistants, 
by whose wisdom and discretion it was 
formulated and rendered so acceptable, 
will be sufficient to warrant the lasting 
approbation of two continents. A situa- 
tion at once both intricate and difficult 
has been met in a most masterful way. 
Our countrymen are justified in looking 
at the result with great pride. Nothing 
of more importance to Europe has oc- 
curred since the Armistice. 


Disturbed Europe 
Not Yet Prepared for 
Full Disarmament 


“Part of the plan contemplates that a 
considerable loan should at once be made 
to Germany for immediate pressing needs, 
including the financing of a bank. I trust 
that private American capital will be 
willing to participate in advancing this 
loan. Sound business reasons exist why 
we should participate in the financing of 
works of peace in Europe, though we 
have repeatedly asserted that we were 
not in favor of advancing funds for any 
military purpose. It would benefit our 
trade and commerce, and we especially 
hope that it will provide a larger market 
for our agricultural production. It is 
notorious that foreign gold has been flow- 
ing into our country in great abundance. 
It is altogether probable that some of it 
can be used more to our financial ad- 
vantage in Europe than it can be in the 
United States. 

“Besides this, there is the humanitarian 
requirement, which carries such a strong 
appeal, and the knowledge that out of 
our abundance it is our duty to help 
where help will be used for meeting just 
requirements and the promotion of a 
peaceful purpose. We have determined 
to maintain, and can maintain, our own 
political independence, but our economic 
independence will be strengthened and 
increased when the economic stability of 
Europe is restored. 

“We hope further that such a condi- 
tion will be the beginning of a secure and 
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Now, there’s something to play with of a Summer’s day! 


is the summer home of W. H, 


This fascinating little point of land 
Sammons, business manager of Sioux City, Iowa, Journal, 
snapped from an airplane. 


enduring peace. Certainly it would re- 
move many of the present sources of 
disagreement and misunderstanding 
among the European nations. When this 
adjustment is finally made, and has had 
sufficient time of operation to become a 


_ settled European policy, it would lay the 


foundation for a further effort at dis- 
armament in accordance with the theory 
of the Washington Conference. Al- 
though that gathering was able to limit 
capital battleships, it had to leave the 
question of submarines, air craft, and 
land forces unsolved. The main reason 
for this was the unsettled and almost 
threatening condition that still existed in 
Europe. 

“A final adjustment for the liquidation 
of reparations ought to be the beginning 
of a new era of peace and good will. 

“In the event that such a condition 
develops, it becomes pertinent to examine 
what can be done by our own country, 
in co-operation with others, further to 
rid ourselves and the rest of the world 
of the menace and burden of competitive 
armaments and more effeetively insure the 
settlement of differences between nations, 
not by a recourse to arms, but by a re- 
course to reason; not®by action leading 
to war, but by action leading to justice. 
Our past experience should warn us not 
to be overconfident in the face of so 
many failures, but it also justifies the 
hope that something may be done where 
already there has been some success, and 
at least we can demonstrate that we have 
done all that we can. 

“As a result of American initiative 
there is already in existence The Hague 
Tribunal which is equipped to function 
wherever arbitration seems desirable, and 
based in part on that, and in part on the 
League, there is the International Court 
of Justice, which is already functioning. 
A proposal was sent to the last Senate 
by President Harding for our adherence 
to the covenant establishing this court, 
which I submitted to the favorable con- 
sideration of the present Senate in my 
annual message. 

“Other plans for a World Court have 
been broached, but up to the present time 
this has seemed to me the most practical 
one. But these proposals for arbitration 
and courts are not put forward by those 
who ate well informed with the idea that 
they could be relied upon as an adequate 
means for entirely preventing war. They 
are rather a method of securing adjust- 
ment of claims and differences, and for 
the enforcement of treaties, when the 
usual channels of diplomatic negotiation 
fail to resolve the difficulty. 

“Proposals have also been made for 
the codification of international law. Un- 
doubtedly something might be accom- 
plished in this direction, although a very 
large body of such law consists in under- 
taking to establish rules of warfare and 
determining the rights of neutrals. One 
of the difficulties to be encountered would 
be the necessity of securing the consent 
of all the nations, but no doubt the agree- 
ment of the major powers would go very 
far in producing that result. 

“T do not claim to be able to announce 


any formula that will guarantee the peace 
of the world. There are certain definite 
things however that I believe can be done, 
which certainly ought to be tried, that 
might relieve the people of the earth of 
much of the burden of military arma- 
ments and diminish the probability of 
military operations. I believe that among 
these are frequent international confer- 
ences suited to particular needs. 


America Respected 
If Not Worshipped 
By Rest of World 


“The Washington Conference did a 
great deal to restore harmony and good 
will among the nations. Another purpose 
of a conference is the further limitation 
of competitive armaments. Much remains 
to be accomplished in that direction. It 
would appear to be impractical to attempt 
action under present conditions, but with 
a certain and definite settlement of Ger- 
man reparations firmly established, I 
should favor the calling of a similar 
conference to achieve such limitations of 
armaments and initiate plans for a codi- 
fication of international law, should pre- 
liminary inquiries disclose that such a 
proposal would meet with a sympathetic 
response. But the main hope of success 
lies in first securing a composed state of 
the public mind in Europe. 

“It is my firm belief that America is 
in a position to take the lead in this 
direction. It is undoubtedly too much to 
suppose that we hold very much of the 
affectionate regard of other nations. At 
the same time we do hold their respect. 
Our position is such that we are trusted 
and our business institutions and Govern- 
ment considered to be worthy of. con- 
fidence. If there is disappointment in 
some directions that we do not enter 
alliances with them, it is more than over- 
balanced by the knowledge that there is 
no danger that we shall enter alliances 
agdinst them. It must be known to every 
people that we are seeking no acquisition 
of territory, and maintaining no military 
establishment with unfriendly and hostile 
intent. Like our political institutions all 
of this is a powerful example throughout 
the world. 

“Very many of the nations have been 
the recipients of our favor, and have had 
the advantage of our help in some time of 
extremity. We have no _ traditional 
enemies. We have come to a position of 
great power and great responsibility. 

“Our first duty is to ourselves. Ameri- 
can standards must be maintained, 
American institutions must be preserved. 
The freedom of the people politically, 
economically, intellectually, morally and 
spiritually, must continue to be advanced. 
This is not a matter of a day or a year. 
It may be of generations, it may be of 
an era. It is for us here and now to 
keep in the right direction, to remain 
constant to the right ideals. We need a 
faith that is broad enough to let the 
people make their own mistakes. Let 
them come unto knowledge and under- 
standing by their own experience. Little 
progress can be made by merely attempt- 


ing to repress what is evil, our great hope 
lies in developing what is good. 

“One newspaper is better than many 
criminal laws. One schoolmaster is better 
than a legion of bailiffs. One clergyman 
is better than an army with banners. 
These are our guarantees of internal 
peace and progress. 

“On what nations are at home depends 
what they will be abroad. If the spirit 
of freedom rules in their domestic affairs, 
it will rule in their foreign affairs. The 
world knows that we do not seek to rule 
by force of arms, our strength is in our 
moral power. We increase the desire for 
peace everywhere by being peaceful. We 
maintain a military force for our defense, 
but our offensive lies in the justice of our 
cause. 


“We are against war because it is de- 


structive. We are for peace because it is 
constructive. We seek concord with all 
nations through mutual understanding. 
We believe in treaties and covenants and 
iaternational law as a permanent record 
for a reliable determination of action. 
All these are evidences of a right in- 
tention. ® 

“But something more than these is 
required, to maintain the peace of the 
world. In its final determination, it must 
come from the heart of the people. Un- 
less it abide there, we can not build for 
it any artificial lodging place. If the 
will of the world be evil, there is no 
artifice by which we can protect the 
nations from evil results. 

“Governments can do much for the 
betterment of the world. They are the 
instruments through which humanity acts 
in international relations. Because they 
can not do everything, they must not 
neglect to do what they can. 

“But the final establishment of peace, 
the complete maintenance of good will 
toward men, will be found only in the 
righteousness of the people of the earth. 
Wars will cease when they will that they 
shall cease. Peace will reign when they 
will that it shall reign.” 

Those who were seated at the speakers’ 
table were: 

United 


Karl A. Bickel, president, 


Press; Stuart H. Perry, Adrian Tele-. 


gram, director; Benjamin H. Anthony, 
New Bedford Standard, director; F. D. 
White, New York World, first vice- 
president ; Kent Cooper, assistant general 
manager; John L. Merrill, president All 
America Cable Company; Frank P Mac- 
Lennan, Topeka State Journal, director; 
W. H. Cowles, Spokane Spokesman-Re- 
view, director; Frederick Roy Martin, 
general manager ; John W. Davis, general 
counsel; Charles Hopkins Clark, Hart- 
ford Courant, director; Adolph S. Ochs, 
New York Times, director; Melville E. 
Stone, counselor; President Coolidge; 
Frank B. Noyes, Washington Star, presi- 
dent; Victor F. Lawson, Chicago Daily 
News, director; Clark Howell, Atlanta 
Constitution, director; Hon. H. C. Wal- 
lace, Secretary of Agriculture; Howard 
Carter, discoverer of the tomb of Tut- 
Ankh-Amen; H. V. Jones, Minneapolis 
Journal, director; H. B. Thayer, presi- 
dent American Telegraph & Telephone 
‘Company; Paul Patterson, Baltimore 
Sun, president A. N. P. A.; J. S. Elliott, 
assistant general manager; George B. 
Dealey, Dallas News, second vice-presi- 
dent; E. Lansing Ray, St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, director; Frederick I. Thomp- 
son, Birmingham Age-Herald, director; 
William A. DeFord, general counsel, In- 


ternational News Service; George S. 
Shor, manager, International News ~ 
Service. 


The True Test of Value 


To Epitor & PusLIsHER: I am a 
regular reader of the Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER. Furthermore, I take it home to 
read—the true test of the value of a 
publication to any man. I like your 
stuff—its variety of interest and _ its 
frankness. 

ARTHUR J. CARRUTH, JR, 
Managing Editor, 
Topeka State Journal. 


Football Writer Dead 


XEN C. Scott, former football coach at 
the University of Alabama, and widely 
known Cleveland writer on football, trot- 
ting races and other sports, died, April 20. 
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A. P. MEMBERS IN HOT DEBATE ON PROTEST RIGHT 


Entire Membership Will Be Canvassed on Admission of Baltimore Evening Sun and Rochester Times- 
Union, Blocked by Hearst’s Papers’ Protest—Lawson Returned to Board Unanimously — 
Frank B. Noyes Re-elected President 


HE Associated Press just missed mak- 
ing a big story at its annual meeting 
luesday. 

Two metropolitan papers, whose appli- 
cations for membership had been auto- 
matically passed from the board of 
directors to the members attending the 
meeting by the protest of competing 
papers holding A. P. membership rights, 
missed election overriding the protests by 
only three votes. 

So close was the vote and so intense 
the feeling manifested, that the question 
was not decided by the balloting, but will 
be carried to the entire membership by 
a mail canvass, whose verdict will govern 
future action. 

The contest was waged over the elec- 


tion of the Baltimore Evening Sun, 
protested by the Baltimore Evening 


News, but similar principles are involved 
in the application of the Rochester 
Times-Union, opposed by the Rochester 
Journal and Post-Express. Both the 
protesting papers are owned by W. R. 
Hearst. 

» Election of directors resulted in the 
return by acclamation of Victor F. Law- 
son, publisher of the Chicago Daily News, 
to the board on which he has served 
since its inception 25 years ago. All 
other directors whose terms expired this 
year were re-elected, as follows: 


W. H. Cowles, Spokane Spokesman- 
Review; Frank P. MacLennan, Topeka 
State Journal; E. Lansing Ray, St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat; and Frederick I. 
Thompson, Birmingham Age-Herald. 

J. R. Knowland, Oakland Tribune, was 
elected to the board for the unexpired 
term of V. S. McClatchy, who retired 
automatically when he sold the Sacra- 
mento Bee last year. 

Major Robert McLean of the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin was elected to fill the 
term of his father, W. L. McLean, who 
retired several months ago because of 
physical disability. 

The new board, meeting Wednesday 
morning, elected officers as follows: 

Chief interest in the meeting, aside 
from the luncheon address of President 
Coolidge, reported fully elsewhere in this 
issue, centered in the protested applica- 
tions of the Baltimore and Rochester 
,apers for membership and day report. 

According to the by-laws of the Asso- 
ciated Press, a four-fifths vote of all 
present at an annual meeting is needed 
to override the protest which was vested 
in the membership of older members of 
the organization. Both the Baltimore 
News and the Rochester Post-Express 
held stich protest rights. The latter 
membership passed last year with the 
paper’s sale to the Rochester Journal, 
owned by W. R. Hearst, who also owns 
the Baltimore News. 

Ordinarily, the requirement of a four- 
fifths vote is a sufficient barrier to the 
election of members from the floor. In 
recent years no metropolitan or large city 
paper has succeeded in winning such a 
majority, though every year since the war 
has brought at least two instances of 
such applications. The feeling of the 
association is that the property rights of 
members who have given time, money and 
energy to make an Associated Press 
membership valuable to themselves and 
to their fellow mem/lers 
guarded jealously and not vitiated by 
division among newcomers who have not 
borne the brunt of early struggles. 

That feeling was in evidence at this 
meeting, but it was modified by the facts, 
often asserted in the debate, that Mr. 
Hearst owned and operated competing 
news services, which were featured in 
his newspapers, and that those of his 
newspapers which owned Associated 
Press memberships did not give prece- 
dence to the A. P. report and did not give 
the requirements of other A. P. members 
the consideration that was accorded by 
newspapers not owned by Mr. Hearst. 


should _ be. 


NOYES RE-ELECTED A. P. PRESIDENT 


RANK B. NOYES of the Washington Star was again named 
president of the Associated Press at the annual election of 


officers held Wednesday, April 23. 


Three new officers were selected to serve during the coming 


year. They are: 


E. H. Butler of the Buffalo News, who goes to the vice-presi- 
dency succeeding F. D. White of the New York Evening World. 
C. P. J. Mooney of the Memphis Commercial Appeal, named 
second vice-president succeeding George B. Dealey of the Dallas 


News. 


Major Robert McLean of the Philadelphia Bulletin, who takes 
the position on the executive committee held by his father, 


W. L. McLean. 


The complete list of Associated Press officers follows: 


President—Frank B. Noyes, Washington Star. 
First Vice-President—E. H. Butler, Buffalo News. 


Second Vice-President—C. P. 


cial Appeal. 
Secretary—Melville E. Stone. 


J. Mooney, Memphis Commer- 


Assistant Secretary—Frederick Roy Martin. 


Treasurer—J. R. Youatt. 


Executive Committee 


E. Lansing Ray, St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
Clark Howell, Atlanta Constitution. 

Charles Hopkins Clark, Hartford Courant. 

E. H. Baker, Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Major Robert McLean, Philadelphia Bulletin. 
Frank B. Noyes, Washington Star. 

Adolph S. Ochs, New York Times. 


3radford Merrill, general manager of 
the New York American, and William 
A. DeFord, general counsel of the Hearst 
newspapers, argued that the membership 
should not depart from its practice of 
protecting members from invasion of 
their fields and that the applications of 
the Evening Sun should be voted down. 

Paul Patterson, president of the A. S. 
Abell Company, publisher of the Balti- 
more Sun and Evening Sun, presented 
the case for his newspaper, and was sup- 
ported by several prominent members of 
the association, including Adolph S. 
Ochs, of the New York Times. 


Over two hours were consumed in de- 
bate and the Rochester situation involv- 
ing the same principles, did not come be- 
fore the association. 


When the question was at last put, the 
members remaining in’ the Astor Gallery 
divided 423 favoring admission of the 
Evening Sun, and 110 disapproving. The 
“ayes” lacked three votes, and the point 
was at once raised that the vote was not 
true because a number of members had 
left the meeting before voting, and others 
had entered after the vote was cast. At- 
tempts to secure a new roll-call intensi- 
fied the confusion. 


Uncertainty was the prevailing motif 
until Mr: Ochs suggested that a canvass 
of the entire membership be made by mail 
and that both parties govern their future 
action according to the expressed wish 
of the members. Messrs. Merrill and 
DeFord accepted the compromise, agree- 
ing that the Hearst papers would waive 
their right of protest if a majority of the 
members favored admission of the Balti- 
more and Rochester applicants. Several 


weeks will be required in which to com- 
plete the canvass. 

Following is a statement authorized by 
Paul Patterson: 

With one exception all the members 
of the Board of Directors supported The 
Evening Sun. Speeches in behalf of its 
application for membership were made by 
Frank B. Noyes, President of the Asso- 
ciated Press and publisher of the Wash- 
ington Star; Adolph S. Ochs, publisher 
of the New York Times; Victor F. Law- 
son, publisher of the Chicago Daily News, 
and others. 

A standing vote on the question re- 
gistered 423 in favor of The Evening 
Sun’s application and 110 opposed. A 
four-fifths majority is necessary. By the 
time the roll-call was started it was found 
that so many members had left a quorum 
was lacking, and it was decided, under 
agreement by the representatives of both 
the Hearst interests and the Evening © 
that the question should be submities 
the Board of Directors of the Associateu 
Press to a mail vote among all the mem- 
bers, ballots to be sent out to member 
papers within sixty days. 

Paul Patterson, president of The A. 
S. Abell Company, publishers of the 
3altimore Sun and Evening Sun, in pre- 
senting the application of the latter 
paper, said: 

“As the representative of the Baltimore 
morning Sun, I wish to explain to you 
why the Evening Sun asks you to con- 
sider its application for membership. 

“We are, of course, familiar with the 
traditional policy of this Association. 

“We know the members have been 
reluctant to take new papers into the 


membership in cities where the existing 


members have refused to waive their 
rights. 
“We realize that the advantages of 


membership, from the standpoint of the 
applicant, have not been regarded as good 
reason for granting an application in the 
face of a protest. 

“We could not, therefore, take up your 
time with this application of The Eve- 
ning Sun if we did not believe there were 
more weighty reasons that would justify 
your consideration. 

“We believe the situation in Baltimore 
is such as to make it to the interest of 
the members as a whole to have another 
member paper in Baltimore in the evening 
held. 

“To make the seriousness of this situa- 
tion, as I see it, clear to you, let me 
explain the newspaper line-up in Balti- 
more. 

“The Sunpapers are the only news- 
papers published in Baltimore whose 
owners do not have any financial interest 
in news services competing with the Asso- 
ciated Press. 


“There are five papers published in 
Baltimore—two morning and three eve- 
ning. 


“The morning papers are the Baltimore 
American, owned by Mr. Hearst, and The 
Sun. 

“Both are members of the Associated 
Press. 

“The evening papers are The Evening 
Sun, The Post and The News. 

“The Evening Sun, the applicant in 
this case, is the evening edition of The 
Sun and is held by the same ownership— 
all Baltimore people. 

“The Post is one of the chain of papers 
operated by the Scripps-Howard organi- 
zation. It is, therefore, closely allied with 
the United Press. 

“The Baltimore News also is owned 
by Mr. Hearst and is operated as one of 
the chain of Hearst papers. 

“The News is the paper that, under 
the direction of Charles H. Grasty, 
became one of the great evening Asso- 
ciated Press newspapers of the country. 

“Under the management of Mr. Grasty, 
and later under the ownership of Mr. 
Munsey, it stood with the Washington 


Star, Philadelphia Bulletin, Cleveland 
News, Indianapolis News, Chicago Daily 
News, Buffalo News and many other 


such papers, in maintaining the prestige of 
the evening Associated Press newspapers. 

“Tt was a conservative newspaper that 
at all times emphasized and advertised 
the fact that it was the evening Associa- 
ted Press newspaper of Baltimore. 

“The Baltimore News in those days 
was one of the great group that, by their 
excellent news-gathering facilities, helped 
to build up the evening report of the 
Associated Press. , x 


“T cannot say how the news service 
given by The Baltimore News to the 
Associated Press today compares with 
that of former years, but I do know 
that your representative in Baltimore has 
et. dly taken advantage of The Evening 

in’s_ willingness to help him out in 
mergencies. 

“We know, too, that The Evening Sun 
is covering the field very thoroughly, 
accurately and non-sensaticnally. 

“Our staff is made up of men who are 
thoroughly familiar with local conditions 
and local news sources. 

“T can say, however, that The Balti- 
more News no longer impresses the 
reader as the Associated Press paper in 
the evening field. 

“Under former management, the fact 
that The News was the only Associated 
Press newspaper in the evening field was 
always carried in a conspicious announce- 


ment on the first page and featured in all 
of their advertising. 
“They were always pounding home 
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the idea that The News’ was the Asso- 
ciated Press newspaper. They dwelt on 
this so constantly that the whole city was 
impressed with the value and importance 
of the Associated Press. 

“We felt this constantly in our circu- 
lation promotion. It was the most 
difficult factor we had to overcome. 

“Now all this is changed. The whole 
practice of advertising the Associated 
Press and emphasizing its value to the 
readers has been abandoned. 

“A glance at its telegraph news is suf- 
ficient to bear out the assertion that the 
Associated Press news is played down as 
much as possible 
and all emphasis 
given to the In- 
ternational News 
Service and the 
Clots monn ond, 
itan News Ser- 
vice, the two 
evening news 
services owned 
by Mr. ‘Hearst. 

“J have here 
some typical first 
pages of the Bal- 
timore News as 
it appears today. 

“The credit 
lines around 
which I have drawn the red pencil marks 
are the credit lines of the Hearst press 
services. 

“The Associated Press credit lines are 
shown by the black squates. (Exhibits. ) 

“You will note the Associated Press 
credit lines are never spelled out. Only 
the letters ‘A. PY’ following the date lines 
are used. 

“The credit lines of the Hearst press 
services are spelled out and carried in 
black face type at the head of the story, 
no matter how small or unimportant, — 

“To be sure, credit lines do not neces- 
sarily mean much to members in other 
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cities, except as they indicate lack of 
interest taken in the Associated Press by 
the Baltimore News, in contrast with that 


shown these Hearst news services. 

“That these Hearst services seek every 
opportunity to emphasize and claim their 
Superiority at the expense of the Associ- 
ated Press is shown by the circular re- 
cently sent out to newspaper publishers 
by the International News Service, in 
which effort is made to show the inac- 
curacy of the Associated Press. 

“Is there not involved in this situation 
a fundamental principle that affects the 
whole future of this organization? 

“Does not a condition such as has been 
created in Baltimore practically nullify 
the whole theory upon which the Associ- 
ated Press has been built? 

“The strength of this Asociation has 
come from the fact that the Associated 
Press has been built upon the fullest co- 
operation of every member. This is a 
mutual organization. Its continued suc- 
cess depends on maintaining an unbroken 
chain of the dominant papers in every 
city—papers that put the good of the 
Associated Press above every other press 
service. 

“Can the Associated Press afford to 
leave exclusive membership in the hands 
of a formidable competitor whose interest 
lie in breaking down, not building up, the 
Associated Press? 

“Is it not clear that the real interests 
of the Associated Press in Baltimore will 
be best served by admitting to member- 
ship the Baltimore Evening 'Sun, a paper 
with no financial interest in any o 
news service? 

“We believe the facts we have sub- 
mitted warrant their conclusion.” 

William A. De Ford, following the 
meeting, said to Eprror & PusiisHER: 
“T shall have no statement for publication 
at this time.” 

Other applicants for membership which 
had been referred to the meeting by the 
directors were refused. They included 
the Norristown (Pa.) Times-Herald, 
whose application was protested by the 
Philadelphia members, and the Richmond 
(Cal.) Independent. 

Opening the meeting Tuesday morning, 
President Noyes called members’ atten. 
tion to the by-law prohibiting them from 
selling or making available Associated 
Press to non-members and demanded that 
it be scrupulously observed. 

Nominations for vacancies on the board 
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of directors were made by the nominat- 
ing committee as follows: 

EK. H. Butler, Buffalo News, and 
Major Robert McLean, Philadelphia 
Bulletin, for the vacancy caused by re- 
tirement of W. L. McLean of the latter 
paper. Mr. Butler withdrew his name in 
favor of Major McLean. 

Harry Chandler, Los Angeles Times, 
nominated with J. R. Knowland, Oak- 
land Tribune, to fill the place of V. S. 
McClatchy, withdrew in favor of Mr. 
Knowland. 

Ralph H. Booth, of the Booth Pub- 
lishing Company, withdrew in favor of 
Victor F. Lawson, Chicago Daily News. 
the latter being elected by acclamation. 

“The outstanding thing about the 
Associated Press is its character,’ Mr. 
Booth said in withdrawing his name. 
“Character comes from the head down, 
and | think that nothing has contributed 
so much to the character of the Asso- 
ciated Press as the headship of its first 
president and chief organizer, Victor F. 
Lawson. It is unthinkable, so long as 
Mr. Lawson is able and willing to serve 
the association in the capacity of a direc- 
tor, that we should lose on scintilla of an 
opportunity to give him undivided sup- 
port.” 

“I am quite unable adequately to ex- 
press my appreciation of the generous 
action of this association,’ Mr. Lawson 
replied after the unanimous vote, “but I 
do want to say, and just literally in a 
single word, that I am déeply sensible 
of your good opinion and good will and 
generous treatment of me.” 

Other candidates for places on the 
board, whose names went before the aft- 
ernoon session were: J. E. Wheeler, 
Portland Telegram; H. E. Taylor, 
Portsmouth (Ohio) Times and Sun; L. 
T. Golding, St. Joseph News-Press; and 
L. K. Nicholson, New Orleans Times- 
Picayune. 

Advisory boards were elected at the 
afternoon meeting as follows: 

EASTERN DIVISION Richard 
Hooker, Springfield (Mass.) Republican, 
chairman; Frank E. Langley, Barre 
(Vt.) Times, secretary; Charles F. 
‘Chapin, Waterbury (Conn.) American; 
Frank E. Gannett, Ithaca (N. Y.) Jour- 
nal-News; George S. Oliver, Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Gazette-Times. ; 

CENTRAL DIVISION—H. J. 
Powell, Coffeyville (Kans.) Journal, 
chairman; Mrs. Zell Hart Deming, War- 
ren (O.). Tribune, secretary; F. A, Mil- 
ler, South Bend (Ind.) Tribune; Arthur 
R. Treanor, Saginaw (Mich.) News- 
Courier; M. F. Hanson, Duluth (Minn.) 
Herald. 

SOUTHERN DIVISION — Robert 
Ewing, New Orleans (La.) States, chair- 
man; F. G. Bell, Savannah (Ga.) News, 
secretary; J. N. Heiskell, Little Rock 
(Ark.) Gazette; A. G. Carter, Fort 
Worth (Tex.) Star Telegram; W. C 
Dowd, Charlotte (N. C.) News 
Chronicle. 

WESTERN DIVISIO Ne 2@earB: 
Blethen, Seattle (Wash.) Times, chair- 
man; James D. Meredith, Sacramento 
(Cal.) Union, secretary; C. A. Morden, 
Portland (Ore.) Oregonian; A. N. Mc- 
Kay, Salt Lake (Utah) Tribune; Dwight 
B. Heard, Phoenix (Ariz.) Republican. 

The nominating committee : 

EASTERN DIVISION—Jerome D. 
Barnum, Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Stand- 
ard; ‘Edward Flicker, Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Telegram and Sunday Post, sec- 
retary. 


CENTRAL DIVISION—W. Y. Mor- 


and 


gan, Hutchinson (Kan.) News: Mar- 
cellus M. Murdock, Wichita ( Kans.) 
Eagle. 

SOUTHERN... DIVISION=2 Cc. 


Adler, Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times; J. 
S. Cohen, Atlanta (Ga.) Journal. 

WESTERN DIVISION—Frank H. 
Hitchcock, Tucson (Ariz.) Citizen, 
chairman; Harry Chandler, Los Angeles 
(Cal.) Times. 

Auditing Committee : 

EASTERN DIVISION—Arthur G. 
Staples, Lewiston (Me.) Journal, secre- 
tary. 

CENTRAL DIVISION-J. L. Sturte- 
vant, Wausau (Wis.) Record-Herald. 

SOUTHERN DIVISION—James M. 
Thomson, New . Orleans (La.) Item, 
chairman. 

WESTERN © DIVISION—Frank Ss. 
3aker, Tacoma (Wash.) Ledger. 
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Tell Reading Public 
of Romance in A. P. 
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Directors’ Counsel 


"TANGIBLE progress, evidenced by a 

gain of 28 members served, develop- 
ment of special services and increased 
volume of news filed, was reported to the 
meeting by the board of directors. ‘It is 
also stated, without explanation, that the 
management believes it has found | a 
simplified method of wire filing which 
will give greater expedition to the flow 
of important news. Experiments are 
now under way. Members were urged by 
the directors to explain the mission of 
the A. P. in editorial comment and in 
news stories which would combine rom- 
ance with elementary statements of the 
association’s work, to insure that the 
public is not misled by prejudiced criti- 
cisms of the organization and its news 
report. The report, dated February 1, 
and signed by Victor F. Lawson, Frank 
B. Noyes, Adolph S. Ochs, Clark Howell, 
Charles Hopkins Clark, W. H. Cowles, 
Elbert H. Baker, Frank P. MacLennan, 
H. V. Jones, E. Lansing Ray, B. H. 
Anthony, Stuart H. Perry, and Frederick 
I. Thompson, follows: 


“Eventful and diverse as were the news 
developments of 1923, the work of the 
Associated Press in setting down he day 
by day history of humanity continued to 
reflect, in the completeness of its opera- 
tions, the achievement that is possible 
with a well-trained corps of news men 
and telegraphers inspirited by the ideals 
of honest reporting which the association 
fosters. Afford the loyal co-operation of 
its 1,208 members and advantaged by the 
greatest existing net work of facilities for 
news-collection and distribution, the staff 
met and discharged the task of each 
moment with characteristic devotion and 
efficiency. 

“In watchfulness and preparedness 
adequately to report the news of greatest 
interest throughout the year there was 
no failing. Being the only reporter on 
guard outside the death chamber of a 
President when death struck down the 
chief magistrate was one demonstration 
of the reason members of the Associated 
Press may place dependence upon their 
organization. But, after all, being thus 
watchful was only in the day’s work. 


“Your board, in this report to the 
membership first thus commends the staff, 
which according to the traditions of the 
Association works anonymously. A\l- 
though frequently in competition with 
other news men whose names are pub- 
lished with their writings it has not been 
found that our staff lacks inspiration 
because of the anonymity of their product 
which is published merely as “By the 
Associated Press.” We have had many 
instances of reporting which have stood 
out as typifying initiative and resource- 
fulness in obtaining the news as well as 
unusual ability at writing. 


“As the years have proceeded it has 
been possible with the increased number 
of domestic bureaus 
to adapt in better 
form for press as- 
sociation work the 
vicinage news. which 
the members make 
available. Originally 
there was much ex- 
changing of news in 
just the form that 
it was printed by 
the members at the 
points of origin. To- 
day, with 70 bureaus 
in 41 states and with 
over 
strategic news points 
abroad and relying 
much less upon the 
product of the for- 
eign news agencies, 
practically all of the 
Associated Press report is being written 
by staff men. 


“Thus better equipped, with a report 
more nearly adapted to meet the general 
requirements of the membership, there has 
grown a desire on the part of the mem- 
bers that the facilities afford by this co- 
operative endeavor be utilized to meet 
the special requirements of member news- 
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100 men at- 


papers in addition to the general re- 
quirements. The management and the 


‘board have endeavored to enlarge the 


scope of the work in order to fulfill this 
desire. Thus it is that we have special 
market services, special sporting services, 
special state services and even a service 
which is designed to meet the require- 
ments of members who wish the full texts 
of important foreign pronouncements. 
The expense of these special services is 
borne entirely by the members receiving 
them. 

“The scope of the general service itself 
has been enlarged. The wordage daily 


transmitted on the 
more important trunk 
wires of 24-hour 
operation and _ the 
establishment of 
double, triple and 


, quadruple circuits has 
reached the largest 
figure in the history 
of the association, 
approximating on the 
New York - Chicago 
trunk wire system 
80,000 words on some 
days. 

“The transmission 
of this enormous re- 
port naturally has 
placed a tremendous 
burden upon relay 
editors. A single 

editor must file a four-wire system, and 

a single editor filing a single or double 

wire system must read and edit the com- 

plete report from several incoming wires. 

This means that at important relay points 

each of several relay editors must read 

carefully and critically as much as 100,- 

000 words a day. Not only must they 

read it but they must edit it for retrans- 

mission on the wires they are filing. 
“Faced with this task it would not be 
human if these men did not occasionally 
err in transmitting too much of this, or 
not enough of that or nothing at all of 
something else. It would be, moreover, 
an amazing thing if, faced with reading 
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and editing this mass of copy, there was. 


not an occasional delay in relaying im- 
portant matter, to say nothing of delays 
caused by wire trouble. 

“Your Board therefore earnestly ex- 
presses the hope that, if members note 
faults in the service, they will bear in 
mind the nature of the task with which 
many of our filing editors are confronted. 
This does not mean that criticisms of the 
service are not invited. They even are 
urged together with specific evidences of 
faults of omission or commission. Your 
board is glad to record that practically all 
criticisms from members have been help- 
ful, especially when referring to specific 
instances. But this statement of the 
growth in the volume of the report is 
made in explanation of the task involved 
in daily reading and editing the report 
delivered. It is, of course, desirable that 
members have a full understanding of 
that task so that their suggestions may be 
constructive. 

“Meanwhile, without in the slightest 
sense relieving itself of the increased task 
which the enlarged scope of the general 
report involves, the board is glad to re- 
port to the membership that the manage- 
ment believes it has found a simplified 
method of wire filing upon which it is 
now experimenting and which will give 
much greater expedition to the flow of 
important news. ? 

“The loyalty and efficiency of the staff 
were further recognized at the close of 
the year by the granting of an increased 
life insurance, based on continuity and 
length of service. The minimum insur- 
ance policy effective after 6 months ser- 
vice, is now $1,000. The policies will be 
increased $200 annually until a maximum 
of $5,000 is reached, which will become 
effective after 20 years’ service. The 
maximum under the old plan was $3,000. 

“The board continues to hear, infre- 
quently, of censure of the work of the 
association by laymen or propagandists 
who do not approve of the impartiality 
of the Associated Press news. Usually 
these expressions take the form of cen- 
sure to the effect that partiality causes 
the Associated Press either to present the 
news untruthfully, or to suppress the 
news altogether. The board has ex- 

(Continued on page 17) 
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THOMASON ELECTED NEW PRESIDENT OF A. N. P. A. 


Convention 


Joint Board of Appeal in A. B. C. Controversies 


Responding to the gavel of Paul Patterson, A, N. P. A,, president, the directors of the 
association met at 10 a. m., Monday, April 21, at the A. N. P. A. offices, 63 Park Row. 
This exclusive photograph, taken for EDITOR & PUBLISHER, shows, reading from left to 


right: Lincoln B. Palmer, manager; 


Harry Chandler, 


Los Angeles Times; E, H. Butler, 


Buffalo (N. ¥.) News; S. E. Thomason, vice-president, A. N, P, A,; W, J. Pattison, Scranton 
(Pa.) Republican; Emmet A, Bristor, Passaic Herald; George M. Rogers, Cleveland Plain 


Dealer, secretary; James P. Considine, 


Scores Plan to Burden Dailies with Post-Office Salary Raise—Approves Effort to Secure 


Philadelphia North American; Charles D, Atkinson, 
Atlanta Journal; Victor F. Ridder, New York Staats-Herold; H. C, Adler, Chattanooga Times; 
T, R, Williams, Pittsburgh Press; F. J. Burd, Vancouver (B. C.) Daily Province; Howard 
Davis, New York Herald-Tribune, treasurer; J, D, Barnum, Syracuse Post-Standard; F, G. 
Bell, Savannah News; Hilton U. Brown, Indianapolis News; Paul Patterson, Baltimore Sun, 
president; John Stewart Bryan, Richmond News-Leader; and Charles H, Taylor, Boston Globe, 


OUR sessions of two hours each for 
the second year in succession en- 
abled the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers ‘Association to conclude one 
twelve-month’s work and start another. 
Every action of the convention was 
forecast in the committee reports and 
recommendations read in the two hours 
which followed the opening gavel Wed- 
nesday morning. Only the election of 
officers was not so foreshadowed, and 
even that was predicted accurately sev- 
eral hours before the ballots were cast. 


Outstanding among the Wednesday and 
Thursday convention activities were 
resolutions and recommendations of the 
following purport: 


1. Condemning the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s proposal of increases in second- 
class postal rates. 


2. Recommending the formation of a 
joint board of review to adjust disputes 
between members of the A. N. P. A. 
and the Audit Bureau of Circulations and 
to establish a fair and just basis of 
representation for newspapers in the. 
A. B,C. 

3. Continuing for the fourth year 

“the committee to secure new arbitra- 
tion contracts with the international 
printing trades unions, with the same 
instructions that no union laws shall be 
reserved as non-arbitrable. 

4. Urging all members of the associa- 
tion to affiliate with the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising, and giving high praise to the 
work of the latter organization. 

No one was disappointed when S. E. 
Thomason, business manager of the 
Chicago Trihune, was elected president 
without a contest, in succession to Paul 
Patterson, Baltimore Sun, who, on com- 
pletion of this, his second term, was 
elected a member of the board of direc- 
tors. 


John Stewart Bryan, publisher of the 
Richmond News-Leader, secretary for 
many years and last month advanced to a 
vacancy on the board of directors, was 
given another step, succeeding Mr. 
Thomason as vice-president. 


George M. Rogers, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, who recently succeeded Mr. 
Bryan as secretary, was unanimously re- 
elected to that post, as was Howard 
Davis, New York Herald-Tribune, to 
treasurer. 


All directors whose terms expired were 
re-elected for another two-year period, 
as follows: T. R. Williams, Pittsburgh 
Press; Harry Chandler, Los Angeles 
Times; Charles H. Taylor, Boston 
Globe; and F. G. Bell, Savannah News. 
Mr. Patterson takes the place on the 
board vacated by the election of Mr. 
Bryan to the vice-presidency. 

No committee appointments were made 
at the meeting, except for the continu- 
ance in office of that in charge of inter- 
national arbitration contracts, of which 
Victor F. Lawson, Chicago Daily News, 
is chairman. Committees for the new 
vear were considered at a meeting of the 
board following adjournment of the con- 
vention and their personnel will be 
announced upon acceptance by the mem- 
bers nominated. 


Shortly before the end of the meeting 
a cable was received from C. Harold 
Vernon, president of the Thirty Club of 
London, inviting the members to attend 
the A. A. C. W. convention at Wembley 
July 13-18. No action was taken by the 
A. N. P. A. 

Labor and radio were expected to 
prove important and interesting topics. 
They produced much helpful general dis- 
cussion, but failed to evoke any new 
pronouncement of policy by the associa- 
tion. Committee reports which were 


presented Wednesday morning are printed 
in full on another page of this issue. 

Radio brought forth an exchange of 
opinion Wednesday morning, the speakers 
being Louis Hannoch, Newark Sunday 
Call: Walter A. Strong, Chicago Daily 
News: S. M. Williams, New York 
World; and C. P. J. Mooney, Memphis 
Commercial Appeal. 

Mr. Hannoch, one of the first publishers 
to make the radio an auxiliary to a news- 
paper, and (Mr. Strong, chairman of the 
association committee, described their ex- 
periences. They regarded radio broad- 
casting as a long-distance application of 


the window-bulletin system used for 
many years by newspapers. | 
Mr. Williams held the opinion that 


radio had diminished the sale of baseball 
extras, as people were satisfied with the 
limited summary of scores provided by 
the wireless and those who wished de- 
tailed reports read them in the more 
finished form provided by the morning 
papers. It was stated by several mem- 
bers that Mr. Williams’ point was incon- 
clusive, since interest in baseball was 
spotty last year and was not intense in 
any city but New York, which had both 
big league championships. 

Mr. Mooney warmly approved the 
radio as a newspaper adjunct and ad- 
vised newspaper publishers generally to 
foster it and develop it under their own 
auspices. He warned against permitting 
its growth independent of the newspaper, 
in the manner that the telegraph com- 
panies has allowed the rise of the tele- 
phone companies as competitors. 

It is probable that the directors will 
follow the recommendation of Mr. 
Strong’s committee that a smaller and 
more centrally-located committee be ap- 
pointed, to include a director and L. B. 
Palmer, manager, so that the past year’s 
experience of no meetings of the entire 


committee should not be repeated. An 
advisory council- consisting of all pub- 
lisher broadcasters will also be appointed. 
According to the recommendations, the 
radio committee would be empowered to 
join with other associations to consider 
such subjects as broadcasting advertising 
copyright legislation, and allocation of 
wave lengths and control of the air. 

Postage proved to be the. warmest 
topic of the rather calm gathering. Mr. 
Thomason, chairman of the committee, 
advocated support of the convention for 
the McKinley amendment to the Senate 
revenue bill restoring the zone rates on 
newspapers in effect on July 1, 1919, a 
reduction of about half a cent on a pound 
in the zones most affecting newspapers. 
This program was endorsed in a resolu- 
tion, which implicitly criticised the argu- 
ment of Postmaster General New that 
the newspapers should pay the cost of 
salary increases for postal employes, 
inasmuch as newspapers generally had 
editorially advocated such increases. The 
text of the resolution follows: 

“\WHEREAS, The present postal rates for 
the transportation of the second-class 
mails are burdensome and oppressive, and 

“WHEREAS, The so-called zone postal 
rates alone of the eleven War Revenue 
Measures of 1917 have been maintained 
by ‘Congress on the war basis,—and all 
other War Revenue Measures have been 
repealed or modified, therefore be it 

“RESOLVED, that this Convention hereby 
endorses the program outlined in the re- 
port of the Committee on Second Class 
Postage, and 

“FURTHER RESOLVED, that this Conven- 
tion emphatically condemns the recom- 
mendations of the Postmaster General 
dated April 4th, 1924, suggesting that 
further burdens be imposed upon the 
Second Class Mails.” 

Labor, heralded as the banner topic of 
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the meeting, proved to be a source of 
many interesting views, though somewhat 
unproductive for the convention publicity 
mill. The latter’s only output was a 
summarized report of the open shop com- 
mittee’s survey of ‘non-union shops 
throughout the country, which follows: 

“During February and March an effort 
was made to determine the number of 
non-union and open shop offices in the 
United States. 

“Letters to the number of 1,883 were 
sent to daily papers in each state, and 
returns were received numbering 1,615, 
only 208 failing to reply. 

“Analyzing the returns, it was found 
that 945 papers were running strictly 
union composing rooms; 158, running 
non-union composing rooms; and 480 
open shop composing rooms. The non- 
union and open shop composing rooms 
total 638, showing about fifty per cent 
more union than non-union and open 
shop combined. 

“In press-rooms, it is found from the 
query that there are 745 union press- 
rooms; 228 non-union and 592 open 
shop. ‘Combined, the non-union and open 
shop press-rooms total 820 against 745 
union, or about eleven per cent more. 

“The stereotyping rooms are: 752 
union, 224 non-union and 575 open shops. 
This makes 752 union to 799 non-union 
and open. shops. 

“The replies further show 480 offices 
running all departments open shop, 150 
running all departments non-union, and 
722 union in all branches. This shows 
630 non-union and open shop against 
722 union, 

“This work will be continued until re- 
ports have been received from all the 
daily papers in this country. As soon 
as this canvass has been completed, it 
is planned by the division to compile 
complete statistics on the number of men 
and women employed in all of these de- 
partments.” 

For the third year in succession the 
committee on new arbitration contracts 
with the international unions reported no 
success in inducing the unions, except 
the I. P. P. & A. U., to abandon their 
contention that international union law 
was exempt from arbitration. 

Wednesday afternoon was given over 
to discussion of the scheduled topics on 
lahor and mechanical operations. 

It is generally believed by A. N. P. A. 
members, the discussion developed, that 
conditions in the newspaper printing 
trades are not now abnormal and that 
publishers are prevented from obtaining 
the benefits of this supposed stability by 
their unwillingness to state a position 
and stand firmly behind it. Charles H. 
Taylor, Boston Globe, stated his belief 
that wages in the newspaper trades are 
disturbed by the unsteadiness of the wage 
levels in other trades, chiefly those en- 
gaged in building. 

Charles A. Webb, Asheville (N, Cs) 
Citizen, dramatically described the re- 
cent strike of typographical men against 
the Asheville newspapers. The latter 
blocked disturbance of their operations 
by enjoining the printers as individuals 
from interference with publication and 
areé now on the open shop basis. Mr. 
Webb declared that he is not paying any 
higher wages than under the union con- 
tract; that his costs have been reduced, 
and that he could now feel that he had 
an interest in his own business. Com- 
petency was now a real factor in the 
employment of workmen, he stated. 

It was also related that the Richmond 
(Ind.) newspapers, the Item and the Pal- 
ladium, were enjoying happier conditions 


under open shop rules as were the 
gery and the Tribune of Sioux City, 
a. 


E, J. McCone, Buffalo Commercial, 

outlined the development of the open 
shop in newspaper offices and repeated 
his past denunciations of publishers who 
continue on the unionized basis. 
_ Discussion of the printing trades school 
tund and policy of the association was 
short and generally approved the actions 
of the committee during the past year. 
Provision was made by the convention to 
conclude the association’s relations with 
the Macon (Ga.) School, which is a 
private enterprise conducted for profit 
and therefore, presumably, not in need 
of association assistance. 

Deep interest was manifested in the 
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(Left to right) Major Robert McLean, Philadelphia Bulletin; C, P. J. 
R. Knowland, Oaklard Tribune; E, H, Butler, Buffalo News. 


report of the committee appointed last 
year to secure a better plane of rela- 
tions between publishers and the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. No discussion 
followed: the report on its presentation 
Wednesday morning, and the committee 
did not release it for publication in full. 
Its findings of conditions are implicit in 
the recommendations which it placed be- 
fore the convention, which are certain to 
arouse interesting discussion when the 
topic is reached. The summarized report 
follows: 

“Your Committee is obliged to reserve 
information that would extend this re- 
port beyond reasonable limit and recom- 
mends, therefore, that the convention re- 
affirms its purpose to secure for every 
one of the A N. P. A. members and for 
every advertiser; an honest, up-to-date, 
straightforward, clean-cut circulation 
statement, following as nearly as may 
be a uniform system of accounting and 
of reports. To that end we recommend 
that the convention direct the committee 
in the following particulars in the hope 
that confidence and hearty co-operation 
may be established : 

“(1). That it authorizes a conference 
with the full board or a large committee 
of the A. B. C., in which problems and 
complaints can be thrashed out and that 
a report of the results of this conference 
be made by the A, N. P. A. Committee 
to the Board of Directors, to whom is 
given power to accept or reject any rec- 
ommendations touching the future rela- 
tions of the A. B. C. and the A. N, P. 
A. members. 

“(2). That the committee be directed 
to go into the question of adequate rep- 
resentation for newspaper publishers but 
that it concede in the interests of har- 
mony that the best results will be ob- 
tained if the A. B. C. is recognized by 
advertisers as an impartial body not 
dominated by publishers. The news- 
papers should be represented to such a 
degree that publishers may, at least, feel 
that they have been heard and are in 
position to dissent from findings or ap- 
prove the course that the A. B. C. may 
adopt. Publishers under fire should at 
least have the benefit of a judgment in 
which representatives of the publishing 
profession should participate in substan- 
tial degree, f 

“(3) That the committee be directed 
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to go into the question of the costs and 
charges for service made by the A. B. 
C. and to contend for a basis of examina- 
tion that will provide for adequate and 
thorough audit but that will not encour- 
age the collecting of unnecessary reserve 
funds either in the form of dues, assess- 
ments and what not. The committee may 
in its discretion consider whether it would 
not be desirable, at least, in appeal cases 
to call for examination of books by cer- 
tiled public accountants in cities nearest 
to the publishers involved. Much of the 
trouble in the past has been that the A. 
B. C. has not always been fortunate in 
the selection of auditors. Whether there 
has been an improvement in this regard 
as is reported or whether lack of avail- 
able funds restrains the A. B. C. from 
frequent exhaustive investigations, will 
also be a proper matter for the committee 
to discuss. 

“(4) But the committee is to insist 
that the A. B. C. in cases where peculiar 
or suspicious circumstances are alleged 
by publishers, shall investigate all per- 
tinent. circumstances and shall not rest 


content with the mere audit of the books 
of the publisher involved. In the inter- 
est of thorough investigation it should be 
open-minded as to information from mem- 
bers of the A. N. P. A. who may assist 
in determining whether the publishers 
under suspicion make a practice of buy- 
ing a portion of their own circulation and 
covering it up through the cashier’s de- 


partment, or follow other methods cal-, 


culated to deceive the public, the advyer- 
tiser or the publisher himself. Unwar- 
ranted accusations that these practices 
are followed are, of course, to be guarded 
against but frequently thorough inves- 
tigation will be necessary before the 
truth can be ascertained. 

“(5) That the committee be instructed 
to propose that a board of review on 
which the publishers and advertisers 
shall be represented, be appointed to 
which board decisions involving suspen- 
sion or other heavy penalties imposed by 
the A. B. C. may be appealed by the pub- 
lishers. Likewise, publishers dissatisfied 
with the action of the A. B. C. in failing 
to make use of information offered for 
its guidance may appeal to this board. 
If suspension by the A. B. C. is suffi- 
cientl-; serious to damage a newspaper’s 
good will, the owner should have the op- 
portunity of a rehearing before some 
such committee or arbitration board be- 
fore he is formally condemned. It should 
be provided- of course that such appeals 
be heard without delay. Failure to make 
use of this opportunity for rehearing be- 
fore this committee, the publisher may 
naturally expect that judgment will be 
-entered against him. Even then or when 
the A. B. C. suspends or expels a mem- 
ber, a bulletin to advertisers should pro- 
vide an opportunity for the publisher to 
make a statement of his case. The A. 
B. C. is in the relation of prosecutor seek- 
ing facts, the publisher becomes a de- 
fendant in the interest of his property, 
and the advertiser is the judge. Both 
sides, therefore, should be heard by him 
who is to base his course on the deci- 
sion.” 

Endorsement of the ‘Bureau of Adver- 
tising was given in the following resolu- 
tion : 

“The Board of Directors of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association, 
having reviewed the annual report of the 


Bureau of Advertising, notes with grati-_ 


] 
: 


fication the steady progress made by this 
useful department of the Association in 


developing national newspaper advertis- 
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ing. In the judgment of the board, it is 
much to be regretted that so many mem- 
bers of the Association do not support 
the work of the Bureau. In view of this 
situation, The Board recommends to the 
convention the adoption of the following 


resolution : 


“WHEREAS, the Bureau of Advertising 
has become one of the chief factors in 
the development of national advertising 
for newspapers, and 

“WHEREAS, unanimous support of the 
Bureau by the members of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association is high- 
ly desirable upon the grounds of good 
business economy, therefore be it 

“RESOLVED, that the convention strong- 


ly recommends to the 229 members of the 
| American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
/ tion, who are not now supporting the 


Bureau, (although it is obvious that they 
are benefiting by its work) that they be- 
come members of that organization and 
thereby give the Bureau an opportunity 
to extend its efforts which are generally 
regarded as indispensable to the welfare 
of national newspaper advertising and 
advertisers.” 

Over 425 members of the association 
were in their chairs or moving toward 
them when President Paul Patterson 
rapped for order Wednesday morning. 
Committee reports, printed and_ dis- 
tributed before the meeting started, 
promised interesting exchanges of ex- 
perience from the take-off and lured the 
publishers from inspection of the infinite 
variety of the syndicate shows, the color 
press and movies of the ‘Chicago Tribune, 
and distractions that Convention Week 
holds. 

Behind President Patterson as he read 
his report opening the meeting, stood a 
large painting of the late President 
Harding addressing a large assembly at 
Vancouver, B. C., the only occasion on 
which an American President spoke be- 
fore a Canadian audience. The painting, 
done by John Innes, will be presented to 
the National Press Club at Washington, 
D. C., by the Vancouver Sun. 

Labor affairs were stressed as espe- 
cially important in President Patterson’s 
report on the year’s work and his state- 
ment that all members should be in their 
seats when the various topics affecting 
newspaper labor relations were scheduled 
was heeded literally Wednesday after- 
noon, when the discussions _ started. 
Second class postage, newsprint paper, 
and radic were also emphasized by Mr. 
Patterson’s report, which is presented in 
full in another column. 

Other reports which were read to the 
convention are also given elsewhere in 
this issue, with the exception of those on 
the open shop, the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations, and the arbitration contracts 
with the, international unions. The first 
two of these were read at the open- 
ing session, but were released for pub- 
lication by George M. Rogers, Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, secretary of the asso- 
ciation in summary form 

Sorrow of the association over the 
sudden death of George F. Milton, editor 
of the Chattanooga (Tenn.) News on 
Tuesday night was expressed in the fol- 
lowing resolution, adopted Wednesday 
afternoon : 

“Wrereas, the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association has been informed 
of the sudden death of one of its mem- 
bers, George Fort Milton, president of 
the Chattanooga News Company, and 
editor of the Chattanooga (Tenn.) News, 

“Mr. Milton was actively engaged in 
some special work during the last month 
and gave to that work so much of his 
energy and enthusiasm that his health be- 
came impaired and he was urged to rest, 
but he kept on and last night he sud- 
denly passed away. 


“Mr. Milton has been in newspaper 
work all of his life. His activities were 
in Knoxvitle and in Chattanooga. He 


was a man of highest integrity and fine 
ideals. He conducted his newspapers 1n 
Whe with the finest traditions of journal- 
ism. He always stood for those things 
that were decent and orderly. He be- 
lieved in the supremacy of the law and 
counselled obedience of the law in all his 
journalistic work, His activities were 


& Publisher 


Editor 


beyond his newspapers. He was inter- 
ested in education and in the fiscal system 
of Tennessee. He gave much of his time 
for years to a plan of reforming the 
taxing system of his State. 

“The members of the A. N. P. A. are 
shocked at the news of the sudden death 
of its fellow member, therefore be it 

“Resotvep that this resolution be made 
a part of the Minutes of this convention 
and that a telegram of condolence be 
conveyed to Mrs. Milton, and 

“ResoLveD, that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be transmitted to the family of the 
deceased.” 

Other deceased members were com- 
memorated in the following resolution : 

“Since our meeting one year ago, 
twenty-five members of the Association 
have completed their labor here and gone 
on to another and greater life. 

Akers, Chas. H., Gazette, Phoenix ( Ariz.) 
Antisdale, Louis M., Herald, Rochester 

CNY 
Boyd, Hugh, Home News, New Bruns- 

wick (N. J.) 
Brickell, W. 

( Ohio. ) 
Cobb, F. I, World, New York (N. Y.) 
Crawford, 'W. J., Commercial-Appeal. 

Memphis (Tenn.) 
Ferris,. Victor W., 

(Conn. ) 

Fleming, Edwin, Courier, Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Gilbert, J. M., Post-Standard, Syracuse 
CNSYS) 


D., Dispatch, Columbus 


Hour, Norwalk 


Grasty, Chas. H., Times, New York 
(N. Y.) 
Greene, Jesse A., News-Sentinel, Fort 


Wayne (Ind.) 

Joyner, A. B., Daily News, Greensboro 
(N. C.) 

MacFarland, Grenville S., 
American, Boston ( Mass.) 

McLaughlin, John J., Times, Troy (N. 
ie), 


Advertiser- 


Maag, William F.,. Vindicator, Youngs- 
town (Ohio) 

Milton, George Fort, News, Chattanooga 
( Tenn. ) 
Moran, Jas. 
( Mass. ) 
O’Hern, A. F., Times, Davenport (Iowa) 
Peterson, A. W., Courier, Waterloo 

(lowa) 
Rathom, J. R., Journal-Bulletin, Provi- 
dence (R. I.) 
Gteigers, Wm. 
Louis (Mo.) 
Sundine, John, Dispatch, Moline (IIl.) 
Waters, Philip C., Tribune, Johnstown 
(Paz) 
Wright, Nathaniel C., Blade, Toledo 
(Ohio), and Star-Eagle, Newark (N. 


E., Gazette, Haverhill 


CG, Post-Dispatch, St. 


By 

“Not all of these names will bring to 
us equal memories of past associations 
and friendship, yet there is for one of us 
here a bond of sympathy with those that 
have gone before us. A bond of union 
that comes from a community of effort 
and ideals that everywhere exists be- 
tween newspaper men. 

“Now, therefore, as a mark of respect 
and as a tribute of fellowship and sym- 
pathy 

“Br Iv Resotvep that this Convention 
by a rising vote accept these resolutions 
and order them to be spread on the min- 
utes of this Association, and further that 
a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
family of each member so remembered.” 

(Only two changes were made in the 
committee in charge of the Bureau of 
Advertising. William H. Field, New 
York Daily News, was elected to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of 
S. E. Thomason, Chicago Tribune, to 
accept the presidency of the A. N. P. A. 


Allison Stone, Providence Journal and 
Bulletin, was elected to fill an existing 
vacancy. Other members of the commit- 
tee returned to office are: William F. 
Rogers, Boston Transcript, chairman; 
Harry Chandler, Los Angeles Times, 
vice-chairman; Howard Davis, New 


York Herald-Tribune. treasurer; W. C. 
R. Harris, Toronto Star; D. D. Moore, 
Fort Worth Record; William J. Hoff- 
mann, Portland Oregonian: Fleming 
Newbold, Washington Star: D. B. Plum, 
Troy Record; George M. Rogers, Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer; Louis Wiley, New 
York Times: and John B. Woodward, 
Chicago Daily News. 


for 
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amined each censure without prejudice. 
In a few instances the statements in 
censure have been submitted to outside 
persons equally, but perhaps more sanely, 
interested in the particular propaganda 
to which the censurist himself declares 
adherence. Neither the board nor the 
opinions solicited outside yet have found 
in these censures anything more than an 
ardent desire or belief upon the part of 
the commentators that the Associated 
Press instead of being impartial should 
be partial to the particular movements for 
which these censurists stand. 

The board has little solicitude for such 
of these who cannot even be convinced 
of their error by their own better in- 
formed co-adherents. But it has, natural- 
ly, great solicitude that the public shall 
not be misled. For this reason the board 
feels that the public should be afforded all 
possible enlightenment upon the Asso- 
ciated Press and its work. Editorial ex- 
pressions in the columns of member pa- 
pers respecting the simple mission of the 
association would help. News stories 
which weave the romance of its develop- 
ment into elemental statements of its mis- 
sion would also help. The board sub- 
mits that anything of this character which 
a member may do will contribute to the 
welfare of the 
member’s news- 
paper. And in 
this connection 
the board ac- 
knowledges on 
behalf of the 
entire member- 
ship the effec- 
tive work of 
enlighten- 
ment respecting 
the association 
which several of 


the members 
already have 
undertaken up- 
on their own Cuark Howe tu, Jr. 


initiative. 

“Receipts for the year 1923 were 
$6,651,850.39; the expenditures were 
$6,377,054.02; an excess of income ot 


reserved 


$274,196.37. The 
fund is still comprised entirely of United 


emergency 


States Government Bonds of the face 
value of $500,000. 

“The employes’ benefit reserve account 
now totals $223,450, an additional $100,- 
000 having been credited to it during the 
year. 

“The pension list for 1923 included 15 
employes, the total payment amounting to 
$10,277.68. 

“Disability benefit expense incurred on 
account of 248 employes amounted to $21,- 
554.66. 

“The life insurance premium covering 
all employes amounted to $18,004.45, mak- 
ing a total charge against the fund for 
1923 of $49,836.79. 

“On January 1, 1924, there were 1,208 
members enrolled, as compared with l,- 
180 a year ago. Of the 1,208 members, 
776 represent evening newspapers, 426 
represent morning newspapers, and 6 rep- 
resent Sunday newspapers. 

“The Association approaches the year 
1924 with confidence of its ability to satis- 
fy the membership. 

“Arrangements for covering ‘the na- 
tional conventions, the various primary 
elections, and the November election are 
already well in hand. 

“Our system of covering the elections 
has been standardized and in most states 
is a permanent part of our news collec- 
tion machinery. The board anticipates 
that it will not be long before our com- 
plete method of collecting election returns 
will be applied in some measure to each 
state in the union. The efficiency and 
economy of the system have been fully 
demonstrated, and the board feels at this 
time that much of the work can well be 
coordinated into the regular service, so 
that additional expense which many mem- 
bers have agreed to share will now be re- 
duced by approximately 50 per cent. 

The board and the management are on 
the outlook constantly for means of fur- 
ther improvement in the service, and wish 
to acknowledge with full appreciation the 
increasing spirit of loyal co-operation 
which is being afforded by the member- 
ship.” 


‘VISITING PUBLISHERS 
ATTEND “MUDLARK” 


High Jinks at Friars, When Koenigs- 
berg Gives Annual Dinner 
With Broadway 


Revue 


The annual frolic of the Hearst feature 
and service organizations was the leading 
attraction of the Wednesday night enter- 
tainments among the visiting publishers, 
invitations having been issued for more 
than five hundred. 

M. Koenigsburg, as president of King 
Features Syndicate, selling organization 
of the several services, including Univer- 
sal Service, International Feature Service 
and International News Service, was 
host of a so-called ‘‘Mudlark,” at the 
Friars’ Club. 

Among the features of the evening, 
which began early and continued late, 
was ‘“Three-in-One,” a clever playlet by 
Jack Lait, with Billy B. Van, Armand 
Cortez, Grace Valentine and William 
Halligan in the principal parts. Another 
laugh was a sketch by “Bugs” Baer, 
called “The Oil Gang.” 

Among the Broadway talent drafted to 
entertain the publishers were: Fanny 
3rice, Paul Whiteman and his band, 
Mme. Takima Miura, Miss Ida May 
Chadwick, Frank Tinney, Julian Eltinge, 
English Ballet of the Ziegfeld Follies, 
George M. Cohan and Eddie Cantor, 
Florence Moore and the Music Box girls, 
Bob Nelson, Beth ‘Berry, W. C. Fields, 
Hilda Ferguson, Nora Bayes, Phil Baker 


and Arthur West. The acts were by 
courtesy of Messrs. Shubert, Ziegfeld, 
Carl Carlton, Sam H. Harris, B. F. 


Keith, Gil Boag, Charlot and the Sel- 
wyns, the Goodman offices and Arthur 


Hammerstein, There elaborate 
spread. 

3 On the dais with the host were: Arthur 
Brisbane, J. A. Moore, M. Koenigsberg. 
C. E. Forsdick, J. \C. Dayton, John Mac- 


Mahon, Hugh Murray, R. R. Govin, Col. 


Was an 


Robert Ewing, New Orleans States: 
Alexander Black, Herman Black, C. S. 


Stanton, Rudolph Block, G. Logan Payne. 
and Victor Watson. 


SILVER FOR THE HOWELLS 


A. P. Board Presents Bridal Gift to 
Atlanta Editor 


Officers and directors of the Associated 
Press gave a silver tea set and tray to 
Clark Howell, a director, and editor of 
the Atlanta Constitution, who was mar- 
ried April 5, to Mrs. Margaret Cannon 
Carr, of North Cawolina. 

The presentation took place at the 
meeting of the board April 19. Each 
piece of the set bears Mr. Howell’s mon- 
ogram and the tray is inscribed with his 
name, the date of his marriage and the 
good wishes of the officers and directors. 

The following names are engraved on 
the tray: Frank B. Noyes, Florence D. 
White, George B: Dealey, B. H. An- 
thony, Elbert H. Baker, Charles Hopkins 
Clark, Kent Cooper, W. H. Cowles, 
Jackson S. Elliott, H. V. Jones, Victor 
F, Lawson, Frederick Roy Martin, Frank 
P. MacLennan, W. L. McLean, Adolph 
S. Ochs, Stuart H. Perry, E. Lansing 
Ray, Melville E. Stone, Frederick I. 
Thompson and J. R. Youatt. 


Press galleries of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate are under the 
control of a standing committee of corre- 
spondents, subject to the approval and 
supervision of the Speaker of the House 
and the Senate Committee on Rules. 
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CONGRESS FROWNS ON 
RAISING POSTAL RATES 


Expected to Pass Bill Increasing Wages 
Without Any Provision for 
Meeting Added Expense 
—Veto Expected 


By Sam BELL 


Correspondent, 
LISHER) 

WasHInGTon, D. C., April 
Definite indication has been given by 
Congress that there will be no increase in 
postal rates as the result of. action at the 
present session. Both the House and 
Senate doubtless will vote salary increases 
for postal employes, but their reluctance 
to tackle the question of increased rates 
to provide additional revenue to meet the 
heavier payroll, probably will prevent 
the passage of a bill that will receive 
Presidential sanction. There is little rea- 
son to believe that President Coolidge will 
approve any measure for an increase in 
the salaries of postal employes that does 
not provide some method of raising at 
least part of the additional revenue 
needed. 

The indication of the attitude of ‘Con- 
gress came this week when a joint sub- 
committee of the House and Senate Post 
Office Committee, charged with framing 
a measure for increased pay for postal 
employes, approved and reported to the 
full committee a bill carrying a total in- 
crease of approximately $52,000,000 
annually. The suggestions of the sub- 
committee call for an increase of $300 
for all postal employes, with $150 raises 
for laborers and similar classifications in 
the postal service. No recommendation 
is made for higher rates, the sub-com- 
mittee reaching the conclusion that there 
is no relation between postal salaries and 
rates. If rates are inequitable, the fact 
will be disclosed when the Post Office 
Department investigation of the cost of 
carrying the mails makes its report, the 
members of the committee believe. 

If the sub-committee’s report is adopted 
and the bill carrying the $52,000,000 in- 
crease approved by Congress, the money 
will have to come out of the Treasury. 
It will increase the operating deficit of 
the postal service from $30,000,000 to 
more than $80,000.000 annually. An ap- 
propriation of $52,000,000 or any sum in 
connection with the operation of the 
0stal service is opposed by the President, 
Postmaster General New, and the budget 
Qureau officials. 

Although Mr. New is convinced that a 
‘eadjustment of postal employes’ salaries 
is essential to efficiency in the service, 
1e has objected strenuously to any plan 
that did not provide the means of obtain- 
ing additional revenue to take care of the 
yay advance. He has proposed increases 
in the rates on second, third, and fourth 
class matter totaling something over 
$40,000,000 to take care of a wage 
increase, 

The Kelly-Edge bill considered by the 
sub-committee in arriving at its conclu- 
sion, provides for pay increases without 
any particular method of increasing the 
revenue, while the Paige bill would put 
the burden on fourth class (the parcel 
post). Postmaster General New’s pro- 
posal would increase second class rates 
about $5,000,000 annually. 


(Washington Epitor & Pus- 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL EXPANDS 


Gannett Says It Will Train Printers for 
All Northeast 


Frank FE. ‘Gannett of the Rochester 
Times-nion, president of the New York 
State Publishers Association announced 
this week that the Empire State School 
of Printing at Ithaca is open for train- 
ing young men and women as printer- 
operators from all states east of the Mis- 
sissippi and north of the ason-Dixon 
line and eastern Canada. The publishers 
of upstate New York, who founded the 
school in the spring of 1922 and have 
thus far contributed more than $42,000 
for its equipment and upkeep, have never 
restricted registration to residents of 
New York State, Mr. Gannett said. 
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NEW A. N. P. 


A pret 20 a? 24 


for 


A. PRESIDENT 


8S, E. Thomason, who, as new president of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 


tion, promises a big year ahead for A, N. P, 


Tribune, 


Last year he served as vice-president of the Publishers’ Association, 


A., is the business manager of the Chicago 
As president 


he succeeds Paul Patterson of the Baltimore Sun, under whose leadership A, N, P. A, took 


long strides forward, 


13: ONTARIO DAILIES 
QUIT SINCE 1919 


Crushed Out of Existence by Mounting 
Production Costs Which Con- 
tinue to Menace Those 
Remaining 


Monrreat, April 22—The number of 
daily papers in Ontario as everywhere 
else steadily decreases. The recent 
death of the Guelph Herald, a paper 
with a long and honorable record, makes 
13 deaths since 1919. There are now 36 
in the field. The Windsor Telegram and 
the Fort William Bulletin started two 
years ago but suspended after short and 
expensive careers. The Owen Sound 
Sun-Times alone of the newcomers is 
alive and well. 

Out of the 13 papers which have 
passed away, it is interesting to note that 
with exceptions noted hereafter only one, 
the Hamilton Times was Liberal. One, 
the North Bay Nugget, had no political 
affiliations, but 9 of the list, we believe 
had Conservative leanings: Fort William 
Bulletin; Guelph MHerald; Kitchener 
Telegraph; Lindsay Warder; Peterboro 
Review; St. Catherines Standard; Strat- 
ford Beacon; Toronto News; and 
Toronto World. 

At Chatham the News and the Planet 
were combined by Editor Taylor, whose 
formerly Liberal Sentinel-Review at 
Woodstock, buried his opposition Con- 
servative paper. 

The Woodstock paper, like all other 
dailies in Ontario except the Toronto 
and London papers, is now independent. 
Of course the Toronto Star and the 
Telegram and the London papers are not 


organs—they just have “leanings.” In 
two cases, the existing Conservative and 
Liberal papers were combined to make 
a non-political paper, as at Chatham and 
St. Thomas. No account is taken here 
of the amalgamations at Sarnia, Ottawa, 
Niagara Falls and Brockville. 

Only two cities in Ontario with less 
than 50,000 population have two daily 
papers, Kingston and Belleville, and the 
profession looks for developments. 

What is the reason of the high mor- 
tality? The exceedingly high cost of 
operation. Probably no small city daily 
in Ontario is operating under $300 ex- 
penses a day. From that up. An in- 
crease in operating costs is looked for 
that will squeeze all dailies out of busi- 
ness in cities of less than 40000 in 5 
years unless they are situated and ex- 
ceptionally well managed. This mount- 
ing cost has become so menacing that the 
chain newspaper is almost bound to be 
the fashion shortly. 


Chicago Daily Celebrates 80th Year 


_ Ejightieth anniversary of the founding 
of the Chicago Daily Journal and the 
20th anniversary of the purchase of the 
paper by John C. Eastman, present editor 
and publisher, were celebrated April 22, 
with a special 78-page edition. The 
Journal was founded April 22, 1844, to 
promote the candidacy of Henry Clay 
against James K. Polk for president. 
The Journal claims the distinction of 
being the oldest daily newspaper in the 
middle west. 


Chicago Sports Writer Dies 


Lambert G. Sullivan, 35, rewrite man 
and former sporting editor, Chicago 
Herald and Examiner, died April 20, at 
Albuquerque, N. '‘M. 


LINDSAY PRAISES IOWA. 
PROMOTION IDEA 


Inland Press President Recommends 
Co-operative Plan to Other State 
Newspaper Groups—Attends 
A. N. P. A. Meet 


George D. Lindsay, president of the 
Inland Daily Press Association, and pub- 
lisher of the Marion (Ind.) Chronicle 
was a convention visitor, stopping on 
his way home from Florida where he 
has spent the past 6 weeks. Mr. Lindsay 
speaks highly of the fine newspapers pub- — 
lished in Dixie. 

“The newspaper men in Florida are 
wide-awake and progressive and are per- 
forming a wonderful service in boosting 
the many attractions and advantages of 
America’s famous playground.” ; 

“My son, Major David R. Lindsay is- 
associated with Paul Poynter, an Indiana. 
publisher in the publishing of the St. 
Petersburg Times. A recent issue of that 
newspaper contained 124 pages which may 
be taken as an index of the progress made 
in the newspaper profession in the South,” 

Mr. Lindsay was in the midst’ of a 
group of publishers, but he took time- 
to talk about the Inland Press Associa- 
tion, in which he is so deeply interested. 

“The most distinctive feature of the 
Inland program at the February meeting 
was the presentation of the Iowa idea. A 
number of Iowa papers more than 30, are 
co-operating with a view of selling lowa 
to national advertisers. They are pre- 
senting the Iowa field of consumers in a 
concrete way. Their project is going 
over the top handsomely, and newspapers 
in other states will doubtless emulate 
their example and get together in a live 
endeavor. The success of this co-opera- 
tive effort on the part of the papers of 
a particular state will go a long way 
toward procuring for them their just pro- 
portion of national advertising, parti- 
cularly in these days when metropolitan 
papers are making such wild claims for 
coverage of territory outside the big 
cities.” 

“The ‘Iowa idea’ will be discussed 
further at the May meeting of the Inland 
Press Association at the Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, May 20-21. 

“The Inland Press Association is com- 
posed of newspaper publishers of the- 
Middle West with a membership of 250, 
representing some 16 different states. It 
holds three sessions each year of two 
days each, and devotes its entire time to 
the discussion of practical newspaper 
problems. The program which is 
arranged for the May meeting we think 
will prove exceptionally interesting. To 
Wil V. Tufford, of Clinton, Iowa, secre- 
tary for the association, who has held the 
position for the past 10 years, the ’associa- 
tion is greatly indebted for much of its 
progress and usefulness. 

“A vigorous campaign has been inagu- 
rated: with a view toward securing a 
larger membership, and indications are 
that the Association will not only become 
much larger, but more aggressive in its 
work. 

“The officers of the Inland are .en- 
deavoring to maintain pleasant and help- 
ful fraternal relations with the A. N. P. 
A. and other sectional and state newspaper 
organizations. The Cost Finding Com- 
mittee of the Inland has done a distinct 
service for the newspapers in the country, 
and its annual cost finding report is not 
only highly prized by its own members, 
but is eagerly sought by publishers 
throughout the country.” 


Wireless 


Transmission of news by wireless to be 
received on a_ printer machine, was - 
demonstrated to publishers attending the 
A. N. P. A. convention by the Inter- 
national News Service. Sent to the 
Waldorf Hotel from I. N. S. heade 
quarters a mile and a half away, copy 
was typed off by radio at the rate of 65 
words a minute. W. G. H. Finch, the 
inventor, explained the mechanism, He- 
said work was begun 5 years ago. 


News Printer Demonstrated 
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MACDONALD TRIBUTE READ AT AD BUREAU DINNER 


British Premier Sends Greetings Through Ambassador—Senator Reed and Mrs. Egan Speakers— 


Final Conventions’ Week 


Ris UTE was paid the American press 
by Premier Ramsay MacDonald in a 
message read by Sir Esme Howard, 
British Ambassador, at the brilliant ban- 
quet of the Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, held in the Grand Ball Room of 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Thurs- 
day evening, the closing event of news- 
paper conventions’ week in New York. 

The Prime Minister of Great Britain 
declared in his message that he felt in 
saluting the American press that he was 
“saluting a powerful colleague” in the 
“maintenance and strengthening of a real 
understanding between the American and 
British people.” 

“Never in the history of the two coun- 
tries have the official relation between the 
United States and Great Britain been 
better than they are now. They are 
marred by no outstanding disputes; they 
are, on both sides of the Atlantic, in the 
hands of governments and Ambassadors 


working harmoniously together,’ the 
message continued. 
“But, in these days, international 


friendship is not ‘based 
friendship alone. 

“To be faithful and enduring, it needs 
the sanction of popular sympathy. The 
individuals who constitute the democracies 
of the English-speaking countries must 
learn to understand each other, as in 
private life real friends understand each 
other—laughing sometimes at each other, 
sometimes holding different views, but 
always cordial and feeling the uniting 
influence of good fellowship—if they are 
ever to see their ideals adequately trans- 
lated into practice in international affairs. 

“That is where the press comes in; 
that is why I am grateful for the oppor- 
tunity of sending a message to the 
American press and especially of ex- 
pressing my appreciation of the pains 
which many of its leading organs are at 
to secure adequate reports of what is 
going on in this country and in Europe, 
and to interest those reports to their 
readers.” 

Sir Esme Howard’s address, contain- 
ing MacDonald’s tribute, came at the 
close of the banquet at which Senator 
David A. Reed of Pennsylvania, Eleanor 
Franklin Egan, war correspondent, and 
Eddie Cantor, comedian of “Kid Boots” 
were also speakers. 


upon official 


Joviality was king among the 800 
editors, publishers and their friends 
gathered for the dinner. Even though 


the editors did come in for their share of 
good natured twitting. 

William F. Rogers of the Boston 
Transcript, chairman of the Bureau of 
Advertising presided, introducing Julian 
S. Mason, managing editor of the New 
York Tribune, who was toastmaster. 

Mason won considerable applause for 
his able toastmastership. In pithy humor- 
ous fashion, he summed up the speakers 
for the benefit of visitors and radio fans 
listening in throughout the East. 

For himself, Mason apologized, 5 
marking on what he termed a phenomi- 
non that he, a “mere editor,” should be 
allowed to address such a notable gather- 


ing of publishers, holding a_ chair, 
hitherto “reserved exclusively by pub- 
lishers, business managers, advertising, 


executives and even owners.” He called 
attention to the meeting in Atlantic City 
of the American Society of Editors. 
‘We're organizing, we're organizing,” 
he jested. “I don’t wish that to be taken 


as a threat,’ he added. “But were 
organizing.” oe 
The first speaker was Eddie Cantor, 


who had to leave early to keep an ap- 
pointment with the public from a Broad- 
way stage. 

He was followed by Senator Reed 
It was in this speech delegates received 
their first rap. 


Senator Reed questioned with good 
humor the knowledge newspaper men 
have of news values. He spoke as a 


WILLIAM F, ROGERS 
Presided at brilliat Advertisi.g Bureav Banquet 


“political advertiser” and declared that 
if he “preaches sanity, he lacks ‘news 
value’ and the printed word is not his 
to help, but if he defies common sense and 
preaches the impossible, John Gutenberg’s 
invention is his willing slave.” 

In part the Senator. said. : 

“From our childhood we have been 
taught to think that, next to the inven- 
tion of the alphabet, the greatest inven- 
tion of the human mind has been Guten- 
berg’s invention of printing. I think we 
have put the emphasis on the least im- 
portant phase of the discovery. We 
have stressed too much the mere mechan- 
ical novelty of using moveable types. The 
great marvel has been—not in the me- 
chanics of his discovery—but in the inex- 
plicable sanction of the printed word. To 
the great mass of men there lies in printed 
words an authority, a finality, that is 
wholly lacking in written or spoken 
language. 

“This fact, recognized for years, has 
been until recently but a bone for 
psychologists to chew on, but now in 
America, it is a fact of which we must 
take account. In 1920, ninety-four per 
cent of our whole population, white and 
black, native and alien, was literate.‘ To 
that hundred million of readers we adver- 
tisers pour out each dav a flood of in- 
formation and misinformation. 

“You who advertise for commerce have 
a code of business ethics which has stead- 
ily grown better with the passing of the 
years. You frown upon the quacks and 
the tricksters, and you strive to tell the 
truth. 

“We politicians, who advertise not for 
commerce but to get support of our 
policies or to get votes for our parties or 
ourselves, have not yet developed such a 
code. Among us the quack and the 
trickster still flourish and the printed 
word is their most powerful weapon. 

“Would that you could adopt some 
schedule of rates for such political adver- 
tising and could decline to publish the 
appeal of the liar and the charlatan. It 
is all the more dangerous ‘because it par- 
ades as news and not frankly as the ad- 
vertisement that it really is. The only 
fee that we pay for our advertising, we 
politicians, is that we give it some ap- 
pearance of ‘news value,’ that is, that it 
be startling enough to catch the average 
reader’s attention. 

“The result is inevitable. There is no 
news value in the fundamentals of govern- 
ment, or in sanity and thrift and economy 
and fair play. No one runs to the 
window to see a group of sober citizens 
pass ‘by on their way to useful toil, but it 
takes the police to hold back the crowds 
who wish to see the bobbed-haired bandit 
or the criminal who is too insane for the 


jail and not insane enough for the asylum. 


“ 


Fair play is losing in this unequal 
struggle. Should I proye ‘by the direct 
evidence of righteous men that some 
prominent citizen is an honest, faithful 
patriot, no printing-press is so mean as 
to condescend to print it. But should I 
call a train-robber to testify to hearsay 
that robs a dead man of his honor, old 
Gutenberg readily hands me his largest, 
blackest headline type. 

“Should we preach that we cannot eat 
our cake and have it too, no man listens 
and no type repeats, but should we pre- 
tend to want tax-reduction and at the 
same time advocate the bonus, the in- 
crease of pensions, the German relief ap- 
propriation, the raise of government sal- 
aries and the hundred-million grant to 
the wheat farmer, the printed word takes 
up the refrain at once, and the impossible 
seems possible because it is printed.” 

Rising from his chair following the 
Senator’s address, Toastmaster Mason at- 
tempted to look disturbed and pained. 


“Tf,” he mournfully remarked, “an 
honest man were actually found in 
Washington, I am sure the Gutenberg 


telegraph editor would be first to call it 
news.” 

Introducing Mrs. Eagan, the war cor- 
respondent, Mason declared an expansive 
city editor would call her a “fairly good 
man.” She, too, took a laughing rap at 
the editors. 

“Tust why it is editors think they have 
inside information on what the public 
wants has always amused me greatly,” 
she jested, and added, smiling at Frank 
A. Munsey and Ogden Reid who were at 
the speakers’ table: “One thing I’m sure 
the public does not want is to have to 
get up evéry morning and count their 
daily newspapers.” 

Sir Esme Howard opened his address 
by taking what he referred to as “this 
unique opportunity to do a little advertis- 
ing without having to pay for it.” He 
spoke of the British Empire Exposition 
just opened by King George at Wembley. 

Then he recalled his meeting with New 
York ship news reporters when he first 
arrived in this country. 

“When two months ago I arrived at 
these shores as British Ambassador I 
was met on board ship before I could 
disembark by several very friendly and 
courteous gentlemen who me 
searching questions,” hesaid. 

One question, he was reported to have 
avoided answering by switching to an- 
other subject and telling a joke. This 
question was as to what he meant by “old 
diplomacy.” 

“With respect to this,” he said, “I 
think and hope there is a new era dawn- 
ing and that the new diplomacy promises 
to be better than the old—less selfish, less 
violent, more considerate of feelings and 
interests of 


asked 


others, more in accordance 
with Christian precept.” 
Seated at the speakers table besides 


toastmaster, chairman and speakers were: 


Thomas H. Moore, associate director 
of the Bureau; John B. Woodward, 
Chicago Daily News; Stanley Clague, 


the Audit Bureau of Circulation; David 
B. Plum, Troy Record; D. D. Moore, 
Fort Worth (Tex.) Record; John Budd, 
Six Point League of New York; Karl 
Bickel, president of the United Press; S. 
E. Thomason, Chicago Tribune; Hugh 
Tennant, of the British Embassy; Ogden 
Reid, New York Herald-Tribune; Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis, New York Evening Post 
and Philadelphia Public Ledger; Howard 
Davis, New York Herald-Tribune, and 
chairman of the dinner committee; Frank 
A. Munsey, New York Sun; Victor F. 
Lawson, Chicago Daily News; Louis 
Wiley, New York Times; Paul Patter- 


son, Baltimore Sun; Frank B. Noyes, 
Washington Star and president of the 
Associated Press; Melville E. Stone, 


counselor of the Associated Press; Harry 
Chandler, Los Angeles Times; William 


Entertainment a Brilliant Affair 


A. Thomson, director of the Bureau of 
Advertising; George M. Rogers, Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer; Fleming Newbold, 
Washington Star; and W. C. R. Harris, 
Toronto Star. 

Placed at each cover at the banquet 
tables was one of the most distinctive 
menus ever devised for this annual 
function. The cover represented a news- 
paper mat. 

Also for every diner was a cablegram 
from C. Harold Vernon, president of 
the London Thirty Club, inviting A. N. 
P. A. members to attend the convention 
of the A. A. C. W. in London, July 13- 
18. The favors were leather bill-folds. 


TO BOOST A. M. FIELD 


Morning Newspaper Publishers’ Assn. 
Plans Ad Drive 


Preliminary plans for an extensive 
advertising campaign to be staged by the 
Morning Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion were laid, when the association’s 
executive committee met at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, April 23, under the 
chairmanship of A. Schafer, Fort Wayne 
(Ind.) Journal Gazette, president. 

The campaign will include a series of 
full advertisements in 


page to be run 
leading newspapers of the country. Trade 


journals will also be used. 

Members of the executive committee 
were pledged to raise money to carry on 
the campaign. Schafer was put in charge 
of arrangements. He fold Epitor & 
PUBLISHER, he would call a second meet- 
ing of the committee in Chicago in June, 
when the details would be all worked 
out and the drive launched. 

The object of the drive, in Schafer’s 
words, is ‘“‘to let everyone know, not just 
simply the advertisers, but everyone, the 
strength, the conservatism, andthe high 
quality, especially from an editorial view- 
point, of the morning newspapers of 
America.” 

During the meeting, John F. D. Aué, 
of the Burlington (Ia.) Hawk-Eye, presi- 
dent of the lowa Daily Press. Association, 
spoke on the advertising campaign being 
conducted by his association. Aué is 
also a member of the executive committee 
of the Morning Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association. 

He called attention to the advertisement 
placed by his association in the New York 
Times on April 23. This. advertisement 
pointed out the prosperous conditions in 
Iowa, and told of the strong newspaper 
situation in the State. 

Other business, matters. discussed at the 
meeting indicated the association was 
planning an active year. The executive 
committee named Rowe Stewart of the 
Philadelphia Record, chairman of the 
program committee. The next meeting 
is scheduled for October in Chicago. 

It was pointed out: that the association’s 
membership had shown decided increase. 
Membership now totals 90 morning news- 
papers.. That “morning newspapers are 
coming back, and coming back strong” 
was the general consensus of opinion. 

Those attending the meeting included: 
A. B. Cargell of the Milwaukee Sentinel ; 
I. K. Nicholson, of the New Orleans 
(La.) Times-Picayune; L. G. Ellingham, 
publisher of the Fort Wayne (Ind.) 
Journal-Gazette; Will H. McConnell, 
business manager, Springfield (Ill.) State 
Journal; F. S:; Todd, general manager, 
Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat & Chroni- 
cle; Roscoe S. Chapman, publisher, Rock- 
ford (Ill.) Star; A. E. Gonzales, 
publisher of the Columbia (S. C.) State; 
and Frank B. Shutts, publisher of the 


Miami (Fla.) Herald. 


A Utah tobacco law makes it unlawful 
to advertise tobacco in any form except 
in periodicals. 
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YOST OPENS SECOND EDITORS’ SOCIETY MEETING: 


Editor & Publisher 


for Aipril 26m, 1024 


Shirt-Sleeve Working Newspaper Makers Gather at Atlantic City—Plan Different Date for Annual 
Sessions to Avoid Conflict with A. N. P. A. and A. P. Events 


(By Telegraph to Epvitor & PuBLISHER) 

ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., April 25.— 

How the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors can be made a force 
in the advance- 
ment ‘of Ameri- 
can journalism 
was the chief 
question before 
the second annual 
convention of the 
society which 
opened at the 
Ritz - Carlton 
hotel today. 

The meeting 
was opened by 
President Casper 
S. Yost, St. Louis 
Globe - Demo- 
crat, who stated 
that the Society 
was now definitely past its experimental 
stage and must formulate a definite 
program for putting its purpose into 
action. 

Progress of the society during the past 
year was stressed by \President Yost. He 
emphasized the increased interest and 
confidence in the purposes of the organi- 
zation shown by members themselves. 

There was a liberal gathering of the 
members. 

One question to be discussed was 
changing the by-laws to admit editors 
of newspapers of smaller cities. 

In his opening address Mr. Yost said: 

‘We have grown somewhat since our 
last annual meeting, but ours, as all of 
you must have realized, is not an organ- 
ization that can ever be impressive in 
the number of its members,” Mr. Yost 
said. “It is purposely small, in that par- 
ticular, and will remain so if the theory 
that prompted its limitations justifies 
itself and continues to be approved. Per- 
sonally [ think the restrictions upon eli- 
sibility are sound and wise, 

“The best indications of the progress, 
as well as of the worth, of the society 
are to be found in the growth among the 
members of interest and confidence in its 
purposes, and in its impress upon the 
profession generally. The experiment of 
bringing together the editors of the great 
daily newspapers of the country for ac- 
quaintance, for conference, for discussion, 
and for common action for the common 
good has proven successful, and I believe 
there is an increasing feeling that to be 
a member of this society is a privilege, 
an opportunity and a distinction. 

“It is a privilege because it is always 
a privilege to share in common action for 
common benefit. It is an opportunity be- 
cause it opens the door and provides the 
means to individual action for collective 
achievement which heretofore has been 
denied to us, because heretofore we have 
lacked the organized agency by which 
alone collective accomplishment can be 
secured. Individuals have long endeav- 
ored to make an impression upon pro- 
fessional conduct by pointing to its de- 
ficiencies and its needs, but there being 
no vehicle by which common support 
could be given to accepted principles their 
efforts have availed but little. Much has 
been done, to be sure, by the power of 
personality expressed in exemplary, jour- 
nalism, and newspaper progress, like all 
other progress, has been largely the result 
of examples set by wise and courageous 
men, expressing the best principles of 
journalism in their own conduct. But 
none the less it is only by example that 
their influence upon the profession has 
been made effective, and that has been an 
incidental and unsought effect of individ- 
ual effort. They have had no oppor- 
tunity to impress their methods, their 
principles and their ideals upon the pro- 
fession by direct contact, nor to con- 
tribute to professional advancement by 
collective co-operation within the profes- 
$10n. 


Ca PS Yosr 


“The value of this organization lies in 
the fact that it gives every individual 
member of it an opportunity to contribute 
directly to the promotion of the general 
interests of journalism, and that by join- 
ing together they can exercise a direct 
collective influence to that end far great- 
er than the sum of their individual im- 
press. This collective influence cannot 
be applied, cannot indeed exist, until in- 
dividuals are brought together and an 
agency provided, through organization, 
for combined effort toward collective 
achievement. That agency we have now 
provided, and because of its opportunities 
for professional service, and of its re- 
strictions as to eligibility, it is a dis- 
tinction to be a part of it. 

“This society has laid a broad founda- 
tion for collective service toward general 
professional advancement by the adoption 
of a code of ethics for journalism, which 
embodies the principles of journalism 
that must ‘be universally recognized if the 
profession is to hold that position in the 
public respect to which it is inherently 
entitled, if it is to maintain its own self- 
respect, and if it is to progress to the 
attainment of those ideals of individual 
accomplishment and public service that 
every ‘conscientious newspaper man holds 
within his heart. No one contends that 
that code is either complete or perfect, 
but in it has been made a beginning to- 
ward the establishment of definite profes- 
sional standards of conduct and it has 
already made a deep impress not only 
upon the profession but upon the public, 
and not only upon the members of this 
society ‘but, the newspaper workers gen- 
erally, 

“And this brings me to another impor- 
tant and impressive fact in connection 
with our organization. The nature of 
its membership makes it peculiarly repre- 
sentative of the great newspapers of the 
United States. These newspapers are 
presumed to be the highest as they are 
the largest expression of journalism jn 
America. Their facilities and their op- 
portunities are the greatest, their com- 
bined circulation runs into tens of mil- 
lions. Their influence upon public opin- 
ion though often exaggerated, is in fact 
tremendous. In very large degree they 
supply the information upon which both 
public and private activities depends. When 
the press is spoken of or thought of it 
is these papers which come before the 
mind because they are its most conspicu- 
ous and pervasive examples. Naturally, 
therefore, the character and standing of 
journalism as a whole is measured by 
these newspapers, for whose editorial 
conduct the members of this society are 
primarily responsible. It follows then 
that the acts of this society should have 
an influence upon journalism as a whole, 
and upon the public attitude toward 
journalism, proportionate to the powers 
of the press which it represents. What 
we do here, therefore, may have a much 
more far-reaching effect than that which 
touches our personal, or even our collec- 
tive, interests as a group. Whether we 
are recognized as leaders or not the ele- 
ments of professional leadership are in 
our hands, and a responsibility for right 
direction upon our shoulders. If we pro- 
ceed in accord with the standards we 
have adopted we can hardly go wrong, 
and we may do a great deal of good not 
only for ourselves as individuals, and not 
only for professional advancement and 
the making of better newspapers, but 
much for the country we love. For if 
we conduct ourselves in harmony with 
the spirit of our code, we shall make our 
papers better agencies of public informa- 
tion, better disseminators of public opin- 
ion, and therefore better instruments of 
public service. 

“The society, we may now safely as- 
sert, is established. It is no longer an 
experiment. Both in its nature, its pur- 


poses and its membership it commands 


respect. But though as an organization 
it is no longer an experiment its opera- 
tions are still experimental and must con- 
tinue to be for some time. For we are 
moving upon a course which has no 
chart and we are unaccustomed to the 
management of such a vessel as ours. 
How may we best promote the purposes 
of.this society? How may we utilize it 
most effectively for the advancement of 
the profession of journalism? How may 
we make it an active agency in newspaper 
progress? How may we make it a val- 
uable instrument for the facilitation of 
our professional labors and the solution 
of our common problems? How may we 
make our meetings more attractive, more 
interesting and more edifying? In short, 
now that we have it what are we going 
to do with it to make it eminently justify 
its existence ? 

“We know well enough what we want 
to do. It is stated in a general way in 
our constitution. But the best and most 
effective methods of accomplishment must 
be developed through co-operation and 
experience.” é 

President Yost also discussed business 
problems of the society, chiefly the ques- 
tion as to when and where the annual 
meetings should be held. The practice 
of convening immediately following the 
A, N. P. A. and A. P. conventions re- 
stricts the time at the society’s disposal, 
he pointed out. Many editors cannot 
now attend because their publishers are 
absent at the A. N. P. A. meet. 

Mr. Yost recommended to the directors 
that the society co-operate with the State 
Department of the United States and the 
Director General of the Pan-American 
Union in planning for the Pan-American 
Congress of Journalists to be held in 
Washington next year. 


See next week’s issue of Editor & 
Publisher for complete report of the 
proceedings of the second annual con- 
vention of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. 


ALLIANCE MEMBERS FROLIC 


Hold Dinner at Lotos Club—Miller 
Re-elected President at Waldorf 


‘North American Newspaper Alliance 
was -host at a dinner Thursday evening 
at the Lotus Club for representatives of 
70 member newspapers. The affair was 
unusual in that it was a “dinner without 
a speech.” However, there was enter- 
tainment in plenty on the program. 

President George E. Miller of the De- 
troit News wearing a green eyeshade, 
presided at a desk labeled “City Desk,” 
and called upon Will Irwin who told 
newspaper anecdotes, and Robert Sher- 
wood of Life, who put on a one man 
show — “Through Darkest Hollywood 
with Gun and Camera.” The Mendels- 
sohn Quartet sang a newspaper version 
of “Gallagher and Shean.” <A four page 
newspaper, laying bare secrets of many 
members present was circulated. 

George E. Miller of the Detroit News 
was returned as president of the Alliance 
at the election of officers for 1924-25 held 
at the Waldorf earlier in the day. Other 
officers are: Robert McLean, vice-pres- 
president; Newbold Noyes second vice- 
president; Ralph Pulitzer, secretary- 
treasurer; John Fletcher, assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Board of Directors: R. W. Bingham, 
Louisville Courier-Journal; J. R. Bone, 
Toronto Star; Harry Chandler, Los 
Angeles Times; John ‘Cowles, Des 
Moines Register-Tribune; ‘W. H. Cowles, 
Spokane Spokesman Review; E. A. 
Grozier, Boston Post; Clark Howell, Jr., 
Atlanta Constitution; Victor F. Lawson, 
Chicago Daily News; Robert McLean, 
Philadelphia Bulletin; George E. Miller, 


Detroit News; L. K. Nicholson, New 
Orleans Times-Picayune; Paul Patter- 
son, Baltimore Sun; Edgar B. Piper, 
Portland Oregonian; Ralph Pulitzer, 
New York World; Ralph E. Stout, 
Kansas City Star. Loring Pickering was 
re-elected general manager. 


TO ENTER NEW YORK FIELD 


Enwright, Boston Telegram Publisher, 
Again Promises Evening Daily 


Frederick W. Enwright, publisher of 
the Boston Telegram and the Lynn 
(Mass.) Telegram-News, told Epitror & 
PUBLISHER this week he definitely would 
establish a New York evening newspaper, 
to be known as the Examiner, the first 
issue to appear “within a few weeks, 
probably before the Democratic National 
Convention opens at Madison Square 
Garden, June 24.” 

It will be Democratic but he claimed 
no political money was behind it. 

Coincident with Enwright’s announce- 
ment a certificate of incorporation was 
filed with the Secretary of State of Dela- 
ware for the New York Examiner, Inc., 
capitalized at $3,000,000. Enwright is 
president, treasurer and publisher. Mrs. 
Elleanor N. Enwright, his wife, is secre- 
tary, and his brother, Walter H. T. 
Enwright is a director. 

Enwright, now in New York, plans to 
remain several weeks gathering a staff, 

He said $1,000,000 worth of preferred 
stock and $2,000,000 in common stock 
would be issued, claiming the capital was 
“either at hand or available,” the moment 
he wanted it. He said it had been 
“practically all subscribed by prominent 
New England manufacturers.” 

Frank Flaherty, once Bennett’s “right- 
hand man” on the New York Herald, will 
become general manager, Enwright 
announced. 


WEST VIRGINIA DAILY SOLD 


Williamson News Acquired from Byrne 
Estate—Expand 


John J. Jasper is now editor and pub- 
lisher of the Williamson (W. Va.) 
News, having been appointed to the posi- 
tion by the Williamson Daily News, Inc., 
which acquired the property from the 
estate of the late George Byrne, editor 
and publisher. 

New mechanical equipment, including 
a new perfecting web press and many 
fonts of new type faces have been pur- 
chased and are now being installed. The 
average daily run is from eight to six- 
teen pages. 

The staff who were employed by the 
late Mr. Byrne remain with the paper 


with the exception of a few men in the 


mechanical department. 


Specials Organize for Meet 


Dan A. Carroll, publishers’ represen- 
tative, New York, has been delegated by 
President Lou C. Holland, of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
to organize the representatives of news- 
papers and general media who are going 
to the London Convention, to meet with 
the Fleet Street Club of ‘London, an 
organization of advertising representa- 
tives, during one of the departmental 
sessions during the convention in July. 
A meeting of unusual interest is antici- 
pated. G. T. Hodges, advertising man- 
ager of the Munsey magazines, will look 
after the magazine representatives’ end 
of the program. 


German newspapers dominate in num- 
bers the foreign language press of the 
United States. 


PUBLISHERS SHOW 


Editor & 


LESS ENTHUSIASM 


FOR AD BUREAU THAN ADVERTISERS 


Annual Report to A. N. P. A. Quotes Many Manufacturers in 
Praise of Work for Newspaper Advertising—“Show Them 
How to Use Newspapers” Campaign of Organization 


EARTY tributes from manufacturers 
in many lines and many places form 
a large and readable portion of the elev- 
enth annual report of the Bureau of Ad- 
yertising, rendered to the A. N. P. A. 
meeting Wednesday. Almost as large and 
in direct contrast to the cheering and en- 
couraging words of the space-buyers is 
the annual plaint by the Bureau that its 
efforts are not being supported by the 
newspapers, despite the great benefits that 
? the bureau’s la- 
bors have won 
for them in the 
past eleven years. 
Membership in the 
bureau now totals 
378, a gain of 5 
over the total in 
last year’s report. 
Of the members 
of the A. N. P. 
A., the report 
states, 229 are 
not members of 
the Bureau of 
Advertising. 
Having sold 
manufacturers the 
idea of using 
newspapers, the 


W. F. Rocers 
Bureau is now bending its efforts to show 
them how to use the space to profit and 
advantage and the report mentions several 
recent booklets and pieces of printed sales- 


manship which it has produced with 
that end in view. Among those mentioned 
are “What it Costs to Buy Space,” based 
upon tables prepared by Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER\in co-operation with the Bureau 
and printed in its INTERNATIONAL YEAR 
Boox for 1924, and “The Right Way to 
Use Newspaper Space,” which is now 
appearing serially in Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER. 

Pacific Coast business continues to gain 
in encouraging volume, the report states. 
Expenses incident to the missionary work 
carried on and projected will bring the 
bureau’s budget up to the limit of its ex- 
pected income for 1924-25, it is said, and 
operations for the past year showed a net 
come of $1,971.76 on a total income of 
$83,838.81. 

The report in full follows: 

Your Committee in charge of the Bu- 
reau of Advertising submits herewith its 
eleventh annual report. 

It is gratifying to be able to point to 
further concrete evidence of the Bureau’s 
progress. 

Widespread confidence in the work is 
found in the increased demand from na- 
tional advertisers for help and service. 
Statements by many important factors 
who are benefiting by what the Bureau is 
doing are in- palo 
cluded in this 
report. It is not 
always easy or 
expedient to refer 
directly to such 
endorsements. But 
your Committee 
submits this con- 
clusive demon- 
stration of what 
the Bureau means 
to advertisers be- 
cause it shows 
graphically what 
the Bureau means 
to the newspaper 
industry. 

The volume of 
national news- 
paper advertising 
continues to 
grow. Estimates covering the year 1923 
show the newspapers up to or ahead of 
the peak year of 1920 in general adver- 
tising. Among the Bureau’s members, 
the average increase reported in 1923 
was about eleven per cent over 1922. 

It seems needless to dwell upon the 
extent to which the Bureau has been in- 
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strumental in influencing this steady de- 
velopment in national lineage. It is perti- 
nent, however, to mention a_ situation 
which bears upon the service the Bureau 
has been rendering effectively and which, 
we believe, should be carried vigorously 
forward. 

Advertisers are constantly asking advice 
from the Bureau on problems that vary 
all the way from market investigations to 
an opinion on copy and the duration of a 
campaign. In these relationships it is evi- 
dent to the Bureau that the large majority 
of newspaper users are satisfied with the 
results of their advertising. But occasion- 
ally we find a newspaper advertiser who 
expresses disappointment—who wants to 
try some other medium. 

In most of these instances of reported 
dissatisfaction, the Bureau has found that 
the advertiser’s failure was due to inade- 
quate or improper use of the medium of 
newspaper advertising. 

Feeling that the success of advertisers 
is one of its primary concerns, the Bureau 
has devoted much of its energy to a study 
of the best methods of using newspaper 
space and has given advertisers the benefit 
of this study. 

In its literature and in its personal 
solicitations, the Bureau has brought 
actual experiences to demonstrate that 
there is a right way and a wrong way to 
use newspaper advertising. Its investiga- 
tions have covered the preparation of 
copy and illustration as well as the 
strategic scheduling of a campaign. It 
has called in expert assistance on this 
work. Nothing which it has undertaken 
heretofore has been so well received by 
advertisers. 

A quotation from the Bureau’s latest 
book, “The Right Way to Use News- 
paper Space,” will be pertinent in empha- 
sizing the direction in which the work is 
moving : 

“The Bureau of Advertising, conducted 
in behalf of all newspapers, is an organi- 
zation of service. 

“Its purpose is to increase the volume 
of national newspaper advertising. 

“Its daily job has become largely a mat- 
ter of responding to calls from advertisers 
who need help. 

“The Bureau has come to believe that 
the best method of creating newspaper 
advertising consists of helping to make 
advertising pay the advertiser. Thus, a 
purely selfish aim may go hand in hand 
with useful work for the whole field of 
merchandising.” 


EVIDENCE OF SERVICE 


In reference to the attitude of adver- 
tisers and other factors in the field 
toward the Bureau, your Committee 
quotes the following statements made dur- 
ing the year just ended: 

“* * Largely through the influence of 
you and your associates we are confining 
our advertising exclusively to the daily 
newspapers.’—National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association. 

“The ever present willingness of your 
Bureau to lend us your counsel and assist- 
ance has been an important factor in the 
formulation of our plans.”’—A. Stein & 
Co. (Paris Garters). 

“The Bureau of Advertising has done 
as much as any other single agency for 
the advancement of newspaper advertis- 
ing.”—Coca Cola Co. 

“We wish to express our appreciation 
of the assistance given us by your office 
and also by your Chicago branch office. 
The Chicago Manager has been of real aid 
to us in many things connected with our 
newspaper advertising.’—Edison Electric 
Appliance Co. 

“He (the Pacific Coast Manager of the 
Bureau) has been of tremendous assist- 
ance to us.’—Sun-Maid Raisin Growers. 

“We feel a portion of the credit for the 
use of the newspapers is due to the inter- 
views we have had with you.”—A Food 
Manufacturer. 
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NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT 


PLAY 


We have with us, this evening, Frank D, 
Throop, Publisher Davenport, Iowa, Democrat, 
looking as if he had just missed his train or 
something, bi- in reality posing in the glad rags 
of happy days gone by at a festival in his home 
town, 


“* * * We have been greatly helped 
and will always remain much indebted to 
that arm of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association known as its Bur- 
eau of Advertising. We have profited 
from many conferences with active officers 
of this Bureau. 

“One thing the Bureau of Advertising 
has definitely accomplished, and I doubt 
whether any considerable number of its 
400 members are fully conscious of this 
accomplishment. It has iterated and re- 
iterated to its members the power and un- 
developed possibilities of newspaper ad- 
vertising. It has provided a rallying point 
of those factors in advertising and selling 
that deal with fundamentals. 

“Tf the newspaper publishing fraternity 
would give wholesouled support to the 
Bureau in its many efforts to make of 
newspaper advertising a real institution 
for national advertisers, the financial 
statements of many newspapers now said 
to be hovering near the red ink line on 
their balance sheets would soon show the 
tide turning strongly the other way.”’— 
Portland Cement Assn. 

“I took * * * the new book to the presi- 
dent of our local gas company and had 
very little difficulty in selling him on a 
continuous newspaper campaign. This is 
just one instance of where our member- 
ship in the Bureau has proven worth 
many times our annual subscription.’— 
A Member of the Bureau. 

Your Committee feels some special ref- 
erence should be made to the work of the 
Bureau’s newest office on the Pacific 
Coast. This branch has been of particular 
use in the development of community ad- 
vertising for newspapers. Most of these 
campaigns were organized originally on 
a magazine advertising basis. The three 
offices of the Bureau have co-operated in 


convincing the committees that control 
the community funds of the value of 


newspaper space, chiefly by focusing their 
attention upon figures showing the origin 
of traffic. We are glad to report that the 
bulk of the money being spent on adver- 
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tising of this type is going to the 
newspapers. 
A. N. P. A. 

Once again your Committee most earn 
estly draws attention to the fact that a 
large number of members of the A. N. 
P. A. still profit by the work of the Bu 
eau of Advertising without supporting it 

In the year just ended, this percentage 
of non-participants in the A. N. P. A. has 
been slightly reduced in the Bureau’s 
favor, but in view of the fact that adver- 
tising development work has become in- 
dispensable to the industry, your Commit 
tee strongly urges a more general par 
ticipation among the members of the A. 
N. P. A. to help the Bureau meet the 
heavy demands upon it. 

The following quotation from a recent 
issue of Epiror & PUBLISHER seems sig- 
nificant in view of the statement by the 
Portland Cement Association printed 
above. 

“Many newspapers are supporting the 
efforts of the Bureau of Advertising of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation for the conversion to newspaper 
space of advertisers whose products lend 
themselves to such publicity. This work 
is now in its second decade and its im- 
portance is recognized to a far greater 
extent by the national advertisers than by 
the mass of American newspaper publish- 
ers. So far, the majority of the country’s 
daily press has been willing to accept the 
fruits of the Bureau of Advertising’s la- 
bor without sharing the burden of sowing 
and cultivating the seed.” 

The Bureau continues to operate on a 
solid financial basis with sufficient re- 
sources to conduct its work successfully. 
But in view of constant opportunities to 
enlarge its work profitably if it had the 
necessary funds, non-members in the As- 
sociation are urged to consider member- 
ship as a sound business investment. 

Of the A. N. P. A. membership 229 are 
not members of the Bureau. 


PRINTED SALESMANSHIP 

Reference has been made to the growing 
demand for information concerning news- 
papers and newspaper advertising. The 
circulation of the Bureau’s literature has 
broken all previous records. 

Coincident with last year’s convention, 
the Bureau issued a booklet, “Advertising 
Costs and National Selling,” dealing with 
magazine and newspaper circulations and 
rates. Requests for this work necessitated 
a second edition. 

_A new statistical booklet “What It 
Costs to Buy Space,” is just off the press. 

In September, the Bureau brought out 
its annual book, “The Newspaper Route 
To All Good Markets.” For the first 
time, an edition of 10,000 was printed, and 
the demand for copies has kept up contin- 
uously. Many publishers who wanted the 
books for distribution among advertisers 
purchased quantity lots. Numerous grati- 
fying comments on the publication have 
been received, and the Bureau has direct 
evidence of the book’s influence on ad- 
vertising campaigns. 

The newest book, already referred to, 
“The Right Way to Use Newspaper 
Space,” is just off the press and in course 
of distribution. 

During the year the Bureau completed 
two major surveys—one on the markets 
for flour and the other on pancake flour. 
These are still being used in active solici- 
tation. Both have successfully influenced 
national advertising in the industries cov- 
ered. In one case, an appropriation that 
will run close to $1,000,000 is concerned. 

Minor surveys and briefs to meet speci- 
fic conditions have been constantly re- 
quired, and many letters are on file tes- 
tifying to the good results of this phase 
of the service. 

Demands for help of this character are 
constantly increasing. 


now 


Non-MEMBERS 


SOLICITATIONS 

The Bureau’s representatives spent 308 
days in traveling during the year, and the 
Director made one trip which touched 
many of the important business centers 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Coast. 

The Western office and the Pacific 
Coast office increased their fields of ac- 
tivity during the year. The gain in na- 
tional advertising from the Pacific Coast 
continues to be most gratifying. 

Splendid co-operation from individual 
newspapers and from special representa- 
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tives has been given to all three offices. 
Bureau representatives spoke before many 
meetings held in the interests of advertis- 
ing. At the request of advertisers, a 
number of meetings of salesmen were 
covered in this way. 


ORGANIZATION 


Your Committee appointed at the 1923 
convention was as follows: William F. 
Rogers, The Boston Transcript ;. Harry 
Chandler, The Los Angeles Times; How- 
ard Davis, The New York Tribune; W. 
C. R. Harris, The Toronto Star; William 
J. Hofmann, The Portland Oregonian; D. 
D. Moore, The Fort Worth. Record; 
Fleming Newbold, The Washington Star; 
David B. Plum, The Troy Record; S. E. 
Thomason, The Chicago Tribune; Ed- 
ward A. Westfall, The Boston Advertis- 
er; Louis Wiley, The New York Times ; 
John B. Woodward, The Chicago Daily 
News; Lafayette Young, Jr., The Des 
Moines Capital. ; 

Your Committee organized at a meet- 
ing in New York at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Apartments on April 27 by re-electing 
William F. Rogers, chairman, Harry 
Chandler, vice chairman, and Howard 
Davis, treasurer. The Chairman re-ap- 
pointed David B. Plum and Louis Wiley 
as the Finance Committee. 

There was another general meeting of 
the Committee on October 16, 1923 in 
Chicago, and several informal meetings 
during the year which were attended by 
the Chairman or the Chairman of the 
Finance Committee. ku, 

Detailed reports of, the Bureau’s activi- 
ties in all three territories were rendered 
to members of your Committee on. the 
first and fifteenth of each month. 

During the year, E. A. Westfall and 
Lafayette Young resigned as members of 
the Committee in Charge. Mr. Westfall 
was succeeded by George M. Rogers, of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer. Mr. Young’s 
place has not yet been filled. 

During the year, John Budd succeeded 
Mortimer D, Bryant as advisory member, 
representing the Six Point League of 
New York, and H. W. King succeeded F. 
E. Crawford as advisory member, repre- 
senting the Newspaper Representatives 
Association of Chicago. 

MEMBERSHIP 


At the close of the fiscal year in 1923 
there were 373 members of the Bureau, 
while at the end of the same period for 
1924, there were 378 members. 

FINANCES 

The Bureau's finances continue to be in 
a healthy condition. While its income 
exceeded its expenses for the fiscal year, 
the demands upon its services are in- 
creasing to such an extent that its budget 
for the coming year is up to its expected 
income, 

The Bureau’s books were closed on 
February 29 and its accounts audited by 
Howard Greenman, C. P. A., at the direc- 
tion of your Committee. The total gross 
income for the year was reported as 
$83,838.81, and the total expenses $81,- 
867.05. 

ANNUAL DINNER 

The annual dinner under the auspices of 
the Bureau was held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, on April 26, 1923 and 
was one of the most successful ever held 
by the organization. The demand for 
places was so large that it was necessary 
to have an “overflow meeting” in an ad- 
joining room. 

William F. Rogers, chairman -of the 
Committee in Charge, presided, and Louis 
Wiley, acted as toastmaster. The speak- 
ers included: Lord Robert Cecil, Hon. 
James W. Gerard, James A. Emery, Hon. 
George Wharton Pepper and Will Rogers 
of the Ziegfeld Follies. 

THANKS 


Your Committee thanks the officers of 
the A. N. P. A., the membership of the 
Six Point League of New York and the 
Newspaper Representatives Association of 
Chicago for their continued co-operation 
and courtesy. ; 

The newspaper trade press has been 
particularly helpful in, its support, and 
your Committee wishes to express its 
sincere appreciation. 

The loyal support of its membership 
makes the Bureau’s work possible, and 
your Committee wishes to thank these 
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NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT PLAY 


Major Frank Knox, publisher of the Union and 
Leader of Manchester, New Hampshire, and Re- 
publican candidate for governor of New Hamp- 
shire, seen at his favorite pastime, horseback 
riding. Major Knox has a farm in North Weare, 
N. H., which offers ample chance for enjoyment 
of his pet hobby. 


publishers individually and collectively 
for the confidence, helpfulness and good 
will they have always shown. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AND REpoRT 


Statement of Assets and Liabilities as of 
February 29th, 1924 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks 
Petty/<cashtgas. a coe pee ree 
U. S. obligations at cost 
Due from members 


Furniture and fixtures ........ 728.63 
‘Total wAssetshi... eee ee $45,772.69 
LIABILITIES 
Dues paid in advance. .$ 365.43 
Unpaid expenses ..... 3,039.78 
Bureau dinner receipts 4,068.56 
Lotallaiabiliticss eae 7,473.77 
Balance, being surplus at 
Mebruarys 299) 1924. eee $38,298.92 


Income Account—March Ist, 1923, to 
February 29th, 1924 


INCOME 
Members dues, less amount writ- 
ten off as uncollected....... $81,694.08 
Interest on bank deposits and 
INVES timents) ly. 41 ae 1,288.22 
Bureau Dinner Account—1923.. 849.76 
Salestorubindersmen. > eee 6.75 
(etaleincome! ee: eee $83,838.81 
EXPENSES 
Total expenses in- 
Cubrediges.. ja. See $81,138.41 
Depreciation on furni- 
ture and fixtures ... 728.64 
Totals E-xpensessaneeet ee eee 81,867.05 


Net Income 


J oy eerie ene $ 1,971.76 


STANSBURY NOW M. E. 


Universal’s 


Capital Chief Succeeds 
Flynn on Washington Herald 


H. H. Stansbury, chief of the Wash- 
ington Bureau of the Universal Service 
for past two years, has been made man- 
aging editor of the Washington Herald 
succeeding Michael Flynn. 

John Lambert, who came to Washing- 
ton from Boston to head the Cosmopoli- 
tan Service in the capital at the time 
President Coolidge took office has gone 
to the Universal, and James Nourse, 
Senate man for the Universal has been 
placed in charge of the Universal desk 
and will act as news editor of the Wash- 
ington bureau. Thomas Everitt of the 
Cosmopolitan staff has succeeded Lam- 
bert. 


There is but one Bulgarian language 
newspaper in the United States, published 
in Granite City, Ill. 


1924 


for April 26, 


TILDEN RESIGNS 


Withdraws from Olympic Squad to 
Write for Newspapers 


William Tilden, tennis champ, served a 
hot one in his “player-writer” tournament 
with United States Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion officials, when he handed in his resig- 
nation April 21, from the American Olym- 
pic and Davis Cup squads. 

In his letter of resignation, Tilden made 
it known he resented being considered an 
“evil influence” just because he writes 
newspaper articles for the Ledger Syndi- 
cate, Philadelphia. The letter was penned 
to Julian S. Myrick, chairman of the or- 
ganization in charge of the Davis Cup 
tournament. 

To Philadelphia newspapermen, follow- 
ing announcement of his resignation, Til- 
den declared he intended to continue to 
play in “all the big tournaments this sea- 
son,” stating he had resigned only from 
the Olympic and Davis Cup squads. 

Tilden has contracted to “cover the 
tennis season of 1924 with a continuous 


service’ for the Philadelphia. Public 
Ledger Syndicate. His wire dispatches. 
are to cover the following matches: Na- 


tional Clay Court Championships, St. 
Louis; National Doubles, Boston, Aug: 
18-23; National Singles, New York, Aug. 
25-30; Davis Cup Final Round, Sept. 4, 
5, 6; Davis ‘Cup ‘Challenge Round, Sept. 
11, 12 and 13. He is scheduled to attend 
each of the above events and report it 
directly from the grounds. 


NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT PLAY 


D. W. Stevick, publisher of the Champaign 
(Ill.) News-Gazette, responding to the call of 
the north woods, 


NEW ENGLAND AGENCIES MERGE 


Larchar-Horton Company Absorbs H. 
E. Ayres & Co. of Boston 

H. E. Ayres & Co. advertising agency 

of Boston has been merged into the 

Larchar-Horton Company. of Boston and 


* Providence, one of the younger New 


England agencies. 

The Ayres company was founded by 
the late Horace E. Ayres in 1905, who 
directed it until his death in February 
of this year. The Larchar-Horton 
Company was established in Providence 
in 1921, William Larchar, treasurer of 
the firm, having been engaged in adver- 
tising work for 18 years. He conducted 
an agency in Providence as the Larchar 
Company for several years. The 
Larchar-Horton Company grew out of 
this business when Elmer B. Horton 
joined the concern in March, 1921, 

During the last year the company has 
hada Boston office at 55 Congress street, 
but this has now been removed to the 
offices formerly occupied by the Ayres 
Company at 164 Federal street. 

All the former Ayres staff has been 
retained. 


TRAFFIC INNOVATIONS 
SPEED A. P. REPORT 


Milton Garges Says Triple Wire System 
May Soon Be Extended from At- 
lantic to Pacific—Now Oper- 
ates to Kansas City 


Belief that not in the “dim future,” 
Associated Press would have a 3-wire 
service direct from New York to the Pa- 
cific Coast, was expressed this week to 
Epitor & PusiisHEr by Milton Garges, 
traffic superintendent. 

Epitor & PusiisHeEr discussed traffic 
developments with Garges just prior to 
the A. P. meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York. 

The traffic superintendent was particu- 
larly enthusiastic over the’ experimental 3- 
wire service, which A. P. recently opened 
between Kansas City, Mo., and New 
York, direct. 

This wire is an extension of the regular 
New York-Chicago service and takes in 
St. Louis and other larger cities between 
Chicago and Kansas City. It represents, 
according to Garges, the highest develop- 
ment yet reached in wire coverage over 
long distances. 

“While adopted largely as an experi- 
ment, this service has proved such a suc- 
cess, that we hope for its eventual wide- 
spread use, with probably New York and 
the Pacific Coast linked by three leased 
wires, similar to the New York-Kansas 
City system.” 

He added he did not want to appear too 
optimustic, but admitted it would not be 
the “dim future,” before such a 3-wire 
service would link Atlantic and Pacific, 
increasing present facilities, using two 
wires. 

Garges explained use of the 3-wire sys- 
tem, as it is operated now between Kan- 
sas City and New York. One wire is 
used for what the A. P. terms a “flash 
wire.” It carries all important spot news, 
flashes and bulletins. The second is called 
the “supplemental” wire, and follows up 
on all flashes and bulletins, and also 
covers in detail all regional news. The 
third is used to transmit market and 
other business reports. 

Garges went on to explain how A. P. 
has been speeding up its service to eve- 
ning’ newspapers, during the past year. 

“Realizing that afternoon dailies are 
rushing to press earlier and earlier, As- 
sociated Press has been making changes 
to meet the country-wide demand for 
more news during the early morning,” 
rarges said. ‘The service throughout 
has speeded up considerably. 

“News stories, as far as possible, are 
cut to 200 words. The wires are opened 
at 3 o’clock in the morning. More liberal 
use is being made of flashes and bul- 
letins. In fact, every possible effort is 
being made to speed news transmission 
over Associated Press wires. 

“The near future in wire transmission 
is most promising, as far as Associated 
Press is concerned.” 

Garges declined to go into detail in 
regard to the tests being conducted by 
Associated Press and the Morkrum tele- 
graph printer machine company, looking 
towards transmissions of news by radio 
to be received and typed on electric 
printer machines. He said the experi- 
ments had been very satisfactory, but 
that outside the laboratory, many diffi- 
culties had been encountered, which as 
yet have not been overcome. 


Birthday Greetings 


To Eprtor & PusLisHER :—Hearty 
congratulations on your 40th Anniversary. 
You have made a wonderful paper out of 
Epitor & PusiisHer. It is really a 
household word with publishers every- 
where throughout the United States and 
it has become so interesting, because of 
the departments you have organized, that 
I am certain every advertiser and sales 
manager has become equally. interested. 

Here’s wishing you and your associates 
all the success in the world. You 50 
richly deserve it. 


G. Locan Payne, 
Publisher and General Manager, 


‘Che Washington Times, 


Editor & Publisher 


REPORT OF A. N. P. A. SPECIAL STANDING 


COMMITTEE ON LABOR 


HAIRMAN H. N. KELLOGG pre- 
sented the following report of the 
Special Standing Committee on the asso- 
ciation’s relations with labor unions dur- 
ing the year: 


I. T. U. Laws 1n Locat Contracts 


The arbitration agreement with the 
I. T. U. and arbitration agreements with 
other International Unions which expired 
April 30, 1922, exempted International 
Union laws and local laws not affecting 
wages, hours and working conditions, 
from arbitration. No new arbitration 


contracts have been made except with 
mei. P.P.& A. U. 


Since the expiration of the arbitration 
contract with the I. T. U. the Interna- 
tional officials have instructed local 
unions to include in their contracts state- 
ments binding publishers to accept and 
observe I. T. U. laws, and to add sections 
providing for arbitration, statements ex- 
empting from arbitration I. T. U. laws 
and local laws not affecting wages, hours 
and working conditions. The Special 
Standing Committee has informed mem- 
bers it does not approve of including such 
provisions in local agreements. Never- 
theless, a very large majority of local 
contracts made during the last two years 
contain such provisions. It is apparent 
that members making such contracts are 
hot supporting the position taken by the 
Committee on New Arbitration Con- 
tracts, viz.: that no arbitration contract 
shall exempt Union laws from arbitra- 
tion. 


Brennzat I. T. U. Erection in May 


Many members of the association have 
from time to time inquired of your chair- 
man as to who will be the next president 
of the I. T. U. It is, of course, impos- 
sible to answer that question. Partisans 
of both factions have assured your chair- 
man that their favorites will win. As 
soon as the election board completes its 
canvass the result of the election will 
be published in a bulletin. 


International Typographical Union of- 
ficers serve for two years. They are 
elected by referendum vote of the mem- 
bers, the ballots being cast on the fourth 
Wednesday in May. They take office on 
the first of November following the elec- 
tion. John McParland was elected presi- 
dent of the I. T. U. in May, 1920. He 
was a member of what is called the “Pro- 
gressive Party” of the I. T. U.; the offi- 
cers then serving were members of what 
is known as the “Administration Party.” 
The Executive Council of the I. T. U. 
consists of five men and McParland was 
the only “Progressive” member to be 
elected in 1920. His first term began in 
November, 1920, and expired in Novem- 
ber, 1922. The referendum in May, 
1922, re-elected McParland and also 
elected two other members of the ‘“Pro- 
gressive” party, Messrs.. Charles P. 
Howard and W. R. Trotter, as first and 
second vice-presidents, respectively; the 
other two members of the Council elected 
in 1922 being J. W. Hays, secretary- 
treasurer, and Charles N. Smith, third 
vice-president, who is also president of 
the Mailers’ Trade District Union, both 
members of the “Administration” party. 
Therefore, from November 1, 1922, until 
June, 1923 (when McParland died), the 
“Progressives” had a majority in the 
Executive Council. McParland’s demise 
left two “Progressives” and two ‘“Ad- 
ministrationists” in the Council. Under 
I. T. U. laws provision is made for filling 
vacancies in International offices. Mc- 
Parland’s death made Vice-President 
Howard acting president of the I. T. U., 
but the Council has not since that time 
elected a first vice-president to succeed 
Howard. Howard has been nominated 
for the office of president; W. R. Trotter 
has been renominated for second vice- 
president, and other “Progressives” have 
been selected to run for the other offices. 
James M. Lynch, who was president of 
the I. T. U. from 1900 to 1914, has been 
nominated by the “Administration” party 
for president; Secretary-Treasurer Hays 


and Charles N. Smith have been re- 
nominated and other members of the 
“Administration” party are running 


against others nominated by the “Pro- 
gressives.” 


SYMPATHETIC STRIKES, REINSTATEMENT 
or DiscHARGED MEN 


The Special Standing Committee has 
at various times in bulletins called atten- 
tion to the amendment of the I. T. U. 
Constitution adopted at the 1922 conven- 
tion of that union, which provides for 
co-operative negotiation of contracts by 
printers and mailers, coincident expira- 
tion dates and sympathetic strikes, and to 
an amendment to the by-laws setting 
aside the “Denver decision” and provid- 
ing that when local unions demand that 
discharged men be reinstated foremen 
must immediately comply with such de- 
mands, pending final decision on the 
merits of claims for re-employment. 

The constitutional amendment relative 
to sympathetic strikes, etc., directs local 
unions of printers and mailers to include 
in new agreements: provision for co- 
operative action before mentioned. It is 
the view of your committee that unless 
contracts contain specific statements pro- 
viding for sympathetic action, etc., the 
constitutional amendment cannot be en- 
forced even under agreements which pro- 
vide for the acceptance and observance 
of I. T. U. laws. Very few unions have 
demanded acceptance of said clauses. 
There are two cities in which contracts 
have been made with printers and mailers 
containing such clauses. 


As the new rule regarding discharged 
men requires immediate reinstatement by 
foremen on the demand of local unions to 
that effect, contracts have been made in 
several cities which provide for referring 
differences regarding discharged men to 
local standing ‘committees and to arbitra- 
tion, on demands of chapels and before 
unions have taken official action. Under 
such contract provisions it is contem- 
plated that decisions will be made within 
a few days after discharges occur and 
issues will be settled before such ques- 
tions are submitted to local unions for 
action; hence foremen need not reinstate 
until and unless decisions by local stand- 
ing committees or arbitration so require. 

Serious complications have arisen in 
more than one city because foremen of 
composing rooms have appealed to the 
Executive Council of the I. T. U. against 
demands for reinstatement of discharged 
men by local unions under contracts 
which provide for haying such differences 
settled by local standing committees and 
arbitration. If reinstatement is objected 
to and agreements do not contain such 
provisions it is necessary for foremen to 
appeal. In cities where contracts provide 
for referring such questions to local 
standing committees, foremen should not 
be permitted to appeal because if that is 
done it will thereafter be impossible to 
have differences taken up by local stand- 
ing committees or arbitrated, it being 
obvious that issues cannot be settled 
through two channels. 


It is strongly recommended that mem- 
bers inform the chairman of the Special 
Standing Committee of all differences re- 
garding discharged men and their rein- 
statement, so they may be fully advised 
as to their rights and the best course to 
take to preserve them. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION BOARD 


MEETINGS 


Eight cases were considered by the 
I. T. U. Board. There were no meetings 
with the I. P. P. & A. U. Board. There 
is now one deadlocked case before the 
I. T. U. Board. <A six-man board meet- 
ing on June 28, 1923, considered a scale 
case from Vancouver, B. C., and a seven- 
man meeting on June 27, 1923, heard 
cases from Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
Scranton, Pa., the first involving pay for 
men working a seventh day, and the lat- 
ter a question of back pay under a new 
scale contract. There was a six-man 
board meeting on February 26, 1924, at 


for April 26, 1924 
which cases from Denver (scale) ; 
Charleston, W. Va. (application of 


I. T. U. laws); Chicago (Evening Post 
case change of dress) and Galveston 
(propositions to be submitted to arbitra- 
tion) were considered. The six-man 
board deadlocked on the Denver case and 
it was submitted to a board of seven on 
February 27, 1924. Another meeting of 
the six-man board was held April 15 and 
a scale case from Charleston, W. Va., 
was considered and decided. 

During the past year 229 contracts 
were made by members of the association 
as compared with 213 during the preced- 
ing year. There has been one reduction 
in typographical scale, and none affecting 
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other unions of the printing trades; 79 
contracts have been renewed without in- 
creases, old agreeménts continued in force 
or new ones made on previous wage 
basis as follows: Typographical, 38; 
pressmen, 18; stereotypers, 16, and photo- 
engravers, 7 

There have been seven strikes during 
the year, as follows: Printers in Ashe- 


ville, N. C.; Everett, Wash,; Paterson, 
N.. J.; Richmond, Ind.,; and Wichita, 
Kansas. Pressmen in New York City, 


and Mailers in Omaha, Neb. 

Since the report of your Committee 
to the 1923 Convention, 106 I. P. P. & 
A. U. Arbitration Contracts’ have been 
issued, making a total of 136 in all. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SECOND CLASS 


POSTAGE 


R. THOMASON also reported for 
the committee on second-class post- 
age as follows: 

The efforts of your Committee on 
Second Class Postage to-secure a re- 
duction in postal rates during the past 
year have not been rewarded with suc- 
cess. 

Five members of the committee met in 
Washington in November, 1923, after 
correspondence between the Postmaster 
General and your chairman and discussed 
with the First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral unsatisfactory conditions in the post 
office service. The Post Office Depart- 
ment informed your committee of its 
efforts to secure adequate appropriations 
from Congress in order to increase the 
personnel and equipment of the depart- 
ment, and relieve congestion of the sec- 
ond-class mails at terminal points. Some 
small improvement has been achieved 
since that time, but conditions affecting 
the delivery of newspapers in the mails 
remain far from satisfactory. 

After conference with Post Office ex- 
ecutives your committee directed the 
chairman to prepare an amendment to 
the Administration Revenue Bill, when it 
should be introduced in the Congress then 
about to convene. 

In December, 1923, the chairman con- 
ferred in Washington with Gerrard 
Winston, Under-Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and made an effort to induce the 
Treasury Department to incorporate in 
the Administration Revenue Bill, a pro- 
vision returning second-class postage 
rates to the 1919 zone basis. The progres- 
sive zone rate increases had been origi- 
nally provided for by the War Revenue 
Act of 1917 and your committee main- 
tained that it was therefore logical to 
provide for decreases in the Revenue 
measure. After a day’s deliberation the 
Treasury Department refused to do this, 
saying that the purposes of our amend- 
ment were inimical to the success of the 
Mellon Bill. 

In March, 1924, the McKinley Amend- 
ment, copy of which is printed immedi- 
ately following this report, was intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator Mc- 
Kinley of Illinois. The Senate Finance 
Committee refused to report the Mc- 
Kinley Amendment favorably, and the 
Amendment is now open for consideration 
on the floor of the Senate, together with 
the other provisions of the Revenue Bill. 

Meanwhile, the Paige Bill had been 
introduced in the House and the Kelly- 
Edge Bill in the Senate, providing for 
increases in the salaries of postal officials 
and employes. On April 4th the Post- 
master General addressed a communica- 
tion to Senator Edge, chairman of the 
Joint Sub-Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, in which he insisted that the 
increases in salaries suggested by the bills 
referred to, would have to be made by 
increases in postal revenues and postal 
rates. Among other increases, he sug- 
gested an increase in second-class 
rates, which he declared would net ap- 
proximately five million dollars. His 
suggestion provided for increases in the 
first four postal zones—one and one-half 
cents per pound in the first zone, one 
and one-quarter cents per pound in the 
second and third zones and one-quarter 


cent per pound in the fourth zone. 


How and why the Postmaster General 
determined to obtain his increased rev- 
enues solely in this zone, in which the 
bulk of newspaper circulation falls, 
ignoring the zones in which magazines 
only circulate, is not made apparent in 
his communication. 

The National Publishers Association 
and a number of other organizations of 
publishers immediately attacked the 
Kelly-Edge Bill editorially and your com- 
mittee was urged to press upon members 
of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association the same course. Your 
vice-chairman and your committee, 
together with members of the New York 
Publishers Committee met in Washing- 
ton, April 18, with the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. The Postmaster General informed 
your committee that in view of the edi- 
torial support accorded by newspapers to 
the Kelly-Edge Bill the newspapers 
should expect to bear a portion of the 
cost of postal wage increases. In the 
opinion of your committee the question 
of increases in rates of pay to postal em- 
ployes and the question of the propriety 
of present high second-class rates are in 
no manner associated. We recommend 
that our association shall not be side- 
tracked in its effort to secure fair and 
lower second-class rates by discussion of 
the propriety of postal employes’ compen- 
sation. We can see no useful purpose 
in opposition to the Paige and Kelly- 
Edge Bills. In our judgment this is a 
question for the Postal Department and 
Congress to determine for themselves 
free from any interference on our part. 

We propose in active efforts in be- 
half of the McKinley Amendment to in- 
sist that the tendency to accumulate 
burdens on the second-class mail service 
must stop. We are informed that fifteen 
million dollars will be spent in Washing- 
ton in the current year for franked mail, 
the transportation and distribution of 
speeches, and campaign material; the 
losses on direct-by-mail third class one 
cent postage are enormous ; the excess 
cost of handling parcel post is reputed to 
be some thirty million dollars; yet, every 
time, the raise of postal rates is passed on 
to the second-class mails, a service in 
which the Government performs less for 
its money than it does in any other de- 
partment of the postal service. We pay 
$2 per hundred pounds to send mails 
shorter distances in the same cars in 
which our newspapers are carried at 50 
cents per hundred pounds by the express 
companies. 

In the opinion of your committee the 
present emergency is the greatest that 
has confronted your association for many 
years. An increase in rates for second 
class mails cannot but be followed by in- 
creases in express and baggage rates. The 
proposed increases affect the largest and 
smallest newspapers alike. Newspapers 
with circulations of twenty-five hundred 
have complained to your Committee of 
the excessive burden of postal charges. 


Within the next month the fight for the 
McKinley Amendment will have to be 
won or lost, and your Committee seeks 
the assistance of all of our members in 
the fight to ‘be made in the Senate. A 
number will be called upon to organize 
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‘State Committees, and it,is only by their 


active co-operation that Congress can be 
impressed with the justice and fairness 
of our position. 


68TH CONGRESS, 1ST SESSION, H. R. 
6715 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
March 28, 1924 
Referred to the Committee on 
ordered to be printed. 
AMENDMENT 
Intended to be proposed by Mr. McKinley to 
the bill (H. R. 6715) to reduce and equalize 
taxation, to provide revenue, and for other 
puUTPOSeSs, Viz.: ; 

That subdivision (b) of section 1101 of the 
Revenue Act of 1917, as amended, is amended, 
to take effect thirty days after this Act becomes 
law, to read as follows: ; 7 

““(b) In the case of the portion of such pub- 
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lications devoted to advertisements the Yates 
per pound or fraction thereof for delivery 
within the several zones applicable to fourth- 
class matter shall be as follows (but where 
the space devoted to advertisements does not 
exceed 5 per centum of the total space, the 
rate of postage shall be the same as if the 
whole of such publication was devoted to mat- 
ter other than advertisements): For the first 
and second zones, 1% cents; for the third 
zone, 2 cents; for the fourth zone, 3 cents; for 
the fifth zone, 3% cents; for the sixth zone, 
4 cents; for the seventh zone, 5 cents; for the 
eighth zone, 5% cents.” 

Sec. 2. This Act shall not be construed to 
repeal sections 1102 to 1106, inclusive, of the 
Revenue Act of 1917, as amended. 


Sec. 3. That nothing in this Act shall affect 
existing law as to free circulation or existing 
rates on second-class mail matter within the 
county of publication, or existing rates - on 
second-class mail matter designated as educa- 
tional, scientific or charitable. 


REPORT OF THE PRINTING TRADES 


SCHOOLS COMMITTEE 


W J.. PATTISON, Scranton (Pa.) 

* Republican, chairman, detailed the 
progress made in organizing a fund for 
printing trades schools authorized by the 
1923 convention. Their report in full 
follows: 

At the Convention held in April, 1923, 
it was decided to establish a fund for 
the purpose of promoting and assisting 
trades schools already established, and 
also in the establishment of regional 
schools in sections where no_ schools 
existed and where there was need for 
same. As a result the following resolu- 
tion was offered and adopted: 


Resolved, That the American Newspaper 


Publishers Association undertake the sponsor- 
ship of Printing Trades Schools for instruc- 
tion and training of printers, operators and 
‘other craftsmen in the printing trade. It is 
favorable to the plan of regional Printing Trades 
Schools in several sections of the United States 


nd Canada to be financially supported by news- 

papers in such designated territories by plans 
f assessment to be devised by the newspapers 
vithin such regions. ; 

To supplement the foregoing work and te 
-ncouige the development of such schools, there 
s hereby created a Printing Trades Schools 
Fund to be collected from the general mem- 
bership of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, to be administered by the Board 
of Directors of said Association for the pro- 
motion of the Printing Trades Schools plan 
throughout the United States and Canada, and 
be it further H 
Resolved, That the present assessment of 
$1 per machine per year be increased, effective 
July 1, 1923, to an assessment of 25 cents per 
month per each typesetting or type-casting ma- 
chine or other mechanical compositors owned 
or operated, or the product of which is used 
by each active newspaper member, for the pur- 
pose of creating a Printing Trades Schools 
Fund, and such assessment is hereby _ levied 
igainst each member of this Association, it 
being the sense of this Convention that insofar 
as possible the Fund shall be expended in such 
manner as to promote the education of printers 
n uniform proportion throughout the territory 
served by this membership. 

And at the meeting of the board of 
directors and officers, which followed the 
adjournment of the convention, the fol- 
lowing committee was appointed to de- 
velope and carry on the work. 

W. J, Pattison, chairman; J. D. Bar- 
num; bj. (Burd, H. Ac Bristos, J. 2: 
Considine, Victor F. Ridder, Roy G. 
Watson, Curtis B. Johnson; advisory 
committee, J. Baum, J. F. Young, Frank 
FE. Gannett, W. T. Anderson. 

Your committee found it necessary, be- 
fore doing anything else, to get a com- 
plete list of schools already in operation, 
and then, through correspondence and a 
questionnaire which was prepared and 
sent to all of the schools, to decide which 
schools it might be well to undertake to 
encourage through financial or other as- 
sistance. 

The questionnaire which was prepared 
and sent out really laid down certain 
rules and requirements with which the 
schools would have to comply in order 
to secure the approval of the committee 
and cause them to recommend the schools 
to the board of directors for support and 
financial assistance. 

A considerable amount of correspond- 
ence passed between the chairman of your 
committee and those responsible for a 
number of the schools, and the question- 
naire, as finally. passed on by the mem- 
bers of the committee and your board of 
directors, was sent to a list of about 175 


schools. To many of these schools, of 
course, we knew we would not be justi- 
fied in giving any consideration whatso- 
ever, but it was felt that the question- 
naire should go to all in order that they 
might have the opportunity to state ex- 
actly the work they were doing, how 
their school was financed, and other 
necessary information. In this way we 
felt that no school would have occasion 
to say that they had been overlooked or 
neglected. From the information thus 
secured, the committee, by a process of 
elimination, could get down to a certain 
number of schools which they might feel 
justified in recommending to the board 
of directors. 

This work was completed early in the 
Fall of the year, and correspondence and 
questionnaires were divided into three 
classes, as follows: 

1. Those schools which in the judg- 
ment of the Committee would appear 
to be entitled to consideration. 


2. Those schools which, were our 
funds sufficiently large, would prob- 
ably be entitled to consideration and 
financial help, but which, owing to the 
limitation of the fund, in the judgment 
of the Committee, it would not seem 
practicable to include in the first class 
at least, until such time as all of the 
schools in the first class had been given 
consideration and attention. 


3. Those schools which, as a result 
of the information collected both by 
correspondence and through answers 
to the questionnaire, were eliminated 
from further consideration. 


As a result of the assessment estab- 
lished through the resolution adopted at 
the last convention, we have a fund of 
approximately $23,000 for the purpose of 
promoting printing trades schools. This, 
of course, is a very small amount for 
the work which the committee finds could 
be done to advantage, and it is therefore 
difficult to distribute it in a way which 
may be really effective and practical. 

The committee considered this phase 
of the situation carefully and as a result 
recommended at the October meeting of 
the board of directors, that in its judg- 
ment it would seem that the only plan 
which could be operated that would be 
worth while would be to concentrate 
on the schools in Class 1, or whatever 
number of them the board might deem 
wise, since it was not possible to spread 
it over a large number of schools and 
make the amount contributed to each of 
material benefit. 

As to the manner in which this fund 
should be distributed. your committee 
suggested some plan that would offer a 
fixed amount to such schools as seemed 


worthy of assistance for each pupil 
graduated and given a certificate of 
competency within the period of one 


year. According to the information 
which your committee has been able to 
secure as to the maximum number of 
pupils graduated from the schools recom- 
mended in Class 1, it would seem that 
these schools expected, at the close of 
the year, to graduate a total of about 
600 pupils. Your committee is inclined 
to think that this figure is somewhat ex- 
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aggerated, but it’ is the information 
secured from the questionnaires returned 
by the schools. 

Your committee further suggested that 
the award might be limited so as to 
cover not more than a percentage of 
the pupils graduated from each school, 
the committee being satisfied that some 
such plan as this would have to be put 
into operation, believing it to be the only 
basis on which we could operate without 
inviting possible criticism and also he- 
ing charged with favoritism. Your com- 
mittee submitted this to your board of 
directors as a suggestion or recommenda- 
tion. 


Up to this time, none of these schools 
had been visited personally by any mem- 
ber of the committee or of the associa- 
tion, nor had they been investigated by 
the committee. And the committee there- 
fore recommended that before the plan 
be put into operation, the schools which 
the committee had recommended should 
be visited and a report made giving the 
result of the visit and the opinion of the 
person or persons making the inspection. 

The board of directors agreed to this 
and certain members of the -association 
were designated to investigate certain 
schools. Among the schools were the 
Pacific Northwest School of Printing, at 
Spokane, Washington, the Empire State 
School of Printing at Ithaca, N. Y., the 
Southwest School of Printing at Dallas 
and the Southeastern School of Printing 
at Nashville, Tennessee. With the ex- 
ception of the Southeastern School of 
Printing at Nashville all these schools 
were reported having been visited and 
satisfactory reports received. 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of this association held March 28, the 
first three schools were officially endorsed 
and an advance contribution of $2,000 
was ordered to be sent by the treasurer 
to the Pacific Northwest School of 
Printing, $2,000 to the Empire State 
School of Printing, and $1,000 to the 
Southwest School of Printing at Dallas, 
with the understanding that when some 
additional information which was re- 
required from the latter was received the 
contribution to that school would be in- 
creased to $2,000. In the case of the 
Southeastern School of Printing, your 
committee had not received the report of 
the member who was appointed to visit 
that school and therefore deemed it in- 
advisable to make any final recommenda- 
tion on it until the report should be re- 
ceived. ; 

At the last meeting of the board of 

directors held April 21 your committee 
was enabled to report the Southeastern 
School of Printing at Nashville had been 
visited by a member of the association, a 
satisfactory report had been received. con- 
cerning it, and was able therefore to 
recommend that this school be endorsed 
and given an advance contribution of 
$2,000 as in the case of the schools pre- 
viously mentioned. The board of di- 
rectors accepted the recommendation and 
voted that the treasurer be instructed to 
send check for $2,000 to the Southeastern 
School of Printing at Nashville. 
_ At this meeting the committee was also 
in a position to report that the additional 
information required from the Southwest 
School of Printing has been received and 
therefore recommended that $1,000 ad- 
ditional, which had been withheld at the 
March 28 meeting, be awarded. The 
board voted approval to this recom- 
mendation and instructed the treasurer 
to forward check to this school in the 
amount of $1,000. 

This makes four schools in all, the 
Pacific Northwest School of Printing, the 
Empire State School of Printing, the 
Southwest School of Printing and the 
Southeastern School of Printing, that 
have been thoroughly investigated and 
have complied with all of our require- 
ments, and each of which have been en- 
dorsed and given an advance contribu- 
tion of $2,000. 

There are a number of schools which 
your committee is investigating and may 
within the next few months be prepared 
to recommend to the board for endorse- 
ment and support. 

Perhaps it seems that the work of the 
committee has progressed slowly, and 


the chairman of the committee frankly 
admits that it has. 


There was an im-| 


mense amount of preliminary work neces- | 


sary in order to establish a basis on 
which to proceed, which required con- 
siderable time. Information concerning 
all of the schools had to be secured be- 
fore the committee could act; and in the 


. 


progress of the work of investigation, 


your committee has functioned on the 


basis that it was better to proceed slowly | 


and do the work thoroughly, being sure 
that the school selected was worthy jp 
every way of support and was function- 
ing in a way which would result in ma- 


terial benefit to the membership as a 


whole, and further, was willing to com- 
ply with all of the necessary require- 
ments, 


At the October meeting of the board 
of directors, the committee recommended 
that after a reasonable number of schools 
had received the financial support and 
co-operation of the Association, an adyer- 
tisement be prepared giving information 
concerning these schools, and suggesting 
that anyone who desires to secure educa- 
tion in the printing trades apply to any 
of the schools whose names are appended 
to the advertisement; and that every 
member of the Association be asked to 
co-operate by publishing the advertise- 
ment in the columns of their newspaper, 
it being to their interest to develop as 
many operators, printers, pressmen, 
stereotypers, etc., as possible. The com- 
mittee believes that the insertion of such 
an advertisement in the papers of the 
Association members would help very 
materially. 

Your committee, having in mind a 
resolution which was adopted at the last 
convention to consider ways and means 
of inducing every member of the A. N. 
P. A. having union contracts to pledge 
themselves to see that they employ in 
their mechanical departments the full 
quota of apprentices, suggested to the 
directors at the October meeting of the 
board, that this matter should be fol- 
lowed up. As a result your committee 
was instructed by the board to prepare a 
questionnaire on the apprenticeship ques- 
tion and send it to each member asking 
him to state the number of apprentices to 
which he was entitled in each department 
in accordance with their union contract, 
etc.; and that after the questionnaire was 
returned the information secured should 
be tabulated and sent to the members for 
their information and with a view to see- 
ing that every member employ the full 
quota of apprentices to which the paper 
was entitled. 

Accordingly, such a questionnaire was 
prepared and sent out. It required almost 
three months to secure complete returns. 
A tabulation of the returns has now been 
made and shows that about 72 per cent of 
the members have sent the required in- 
formation. Your committee feels that the 
result of this apprenticeship questionnaire 
is of such importance that it justifies a 
separate report, and accordingly is sub- 
mitting it separately. 

The question has been raised by a few 
members as to whether a member who 
was. maintaining a training school for 
the development of journeymen should be 
required to contribute to the printing 
trades school fund of the A. N. P. A. In 
some few instances which have been 
brought to the attention of the commit- 
tee, it would seem that these members are 
doing excellent work. For that reason 
the board of directors has decided that 
the amount paid in for the printing trades 
school fund shall be refunded to mem- 
bers who maintain schools doing work 
satisfactory to this committee. 

In closing the chairman of your com- 
mittee wants to emphasize the fact that 
in his opinion the establishing of the 
fund for the promotion and development 
of printing trades schools was thoroughly 
justified; that there is great need for the 
schools; and that as the work develops, 
very material benefit will be derived by 
the membership as a whole.. 

There is no doubt but that we are 
facing a situation which in five or. six 
years may bring about so serious a short- 
age of journeymen that it will be difficult 
for many plants to operate, and then 
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ICTURED above is the re- 

markable rise of Detroit 

Sunday News circulation as 
indicated by the sworn statements 
submitted to the Post Office 
authorities ‘every “April Ysince 
1913. 


A glance at these figures will 
show that the Sunday edition of 
The Detroit News has increased 
more than two and a half times in 
that period; the population of 
Detroit has during this same time 
only doubled its population, though 
this in itself is a phenomenon. 


In other words, The Detroit 
News Sunday circulation is in- 
creasing faster than one of the 


April Post Office Statements Show Re- 
markable and Consistent Growth of 
Detroit Sunday News from 1913 to 1924 
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world’s fastest growing great 
cities, . 

During March and April of this 
year the circulation of The Sunday 
News has been more than 300,000 
every Sunday. Of this great cir- 
culation more than 240,000 copies 
are sold in the local trading terri- 
tory giving advertisers a coverage 
of the local field equalled by no 
other newspaper in a city of 
Detroit’s size. 


Advertisers should harness the 
concentrated power of this con- 
centrated circulation to their sales 
program. Detroit is prosperous, 
and liberalinspending. Itawaits 
your message. 
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DetroitSundayNews GrculationRiseBeat 
DetroitsPhenomenal PopulationGrowth 


279,822 


Detroit News 


NOW OVER 300,000 SUNDAY CIRCULATION—GREATEST IN MICHIGAN 
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COMMITTEE 
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only at a very excessive cost. The pro- 
motion and development of printing 
trades schools will tend to make more 
journeymen and better journeymen, and 
to keep down the arbitrary and unjust 
demands of the trades unions for a wage 
which in a few years, were present con- 
ditions to continue, would become pro- 
hibitive. 

Your committee will at all times be 
glad to supply to members any informa- 
tion at its disposal which may be desired, 
and if anyone present at this convention 
would like to ask.any questions the chair- 
man will endeavor to answer them to the 
best of his ability. 


PRINTING TRADES 
SCHOOLS COMMITTEE 
ON APPRENTICES 


TQ\HE following report was presented by 
Mr. Pattison: 

Following instructions issued by the di- 
rectors at a meeting in October, 1923, and 
in accordance with the resolution on ap- 
prentices adopted by the 1923 convention, 
a questionnaire was ‘prepared by the com- 
mittee and sent to the entire membership 
of the association, seeking information 
from the various crafts as to the number 
of apprentices allowed by the union and 
the number employed. A total of 534 of 
these questionnaires were mailed, and of 
this number 381 were returned, or about 
72 per cent. The returns were tabulated, 
and an analysis of the tabulation shows 
the following result: 


CoMPosING Room 


In the composing rooms of the mem- 
bership, the returns show that 1,327 ap- 
prentices are permitted by union contract. 
Forty-seven of these papers run either 
open shop or have no contract, and of this 
number which are under no restriction 
as to the number of apprentices that may 
be employed, only 18 newspapers seem to 
employ apprentices as against the plants 
having union contracts, which are per- 
mitted to employ 1,327 apprentices, and 
which the returns show, actually employ 
1,179. 

One important matter which some 
newspapers do not seem to consider im- 
portant is the training of apprentices 
for hand composition. The information 
secured through the questionnaire shows 
that out of a total of 381 newspapers, 
only 1,073 apprentices are being trained 
for hand composition. 


Press Room 


In the press room, 448 apprentices are 
permitted by union contracts, and in these 
plants 452 are actually employed. 

Sixty-two run open shop, or have no 
union contract, and seem to have no em- 
ployes classed as apprentices. 

There is a total of 100 plants in all; 
union, open shop, and without union con- 
tract, which have no employes classed as 
apprentices. 


STEREOTYPE DEPARTMENT 


In the stereotype department, 256 ap- 
prentices are permitted by union contract, 
and against this 249 are. actually em- 
ployed. : 

There are 79 newspapers that run in 
their stereotype department either open 
shop, or have no contract with the union, 
and seem to have no employes classed 
as apprentices. 

There is a total of 124 plants in all, 
including union, open shop, and plants 
having no contracts, in which there ap- 
pear to be no employes classed as ap- 
prentices. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


In the photo-engraving department, 65 
apprentices are permitted by union con- 
tracts and 51 apprentices are employed. 

Fifty-four newspapers running photo- 
engraving departments and having open 


shops or no union contracts, appear to 
have no employes classed as apprentices. 

There is a total of 84 plants, union, 
open shop, and without union contract, 
which seem to have no employes classed 
as apprentices. 

A careful study of the tabulation made 
from the questionnaire shows that the 
shops that have no restrictions, that is, 
those shops that run either without any 
contract or on open shop basis, in only a 
very few instances appear to employ ap- 
prentices. 

Another matter which stands out in 
this tabulation, is the fact that there 
appears to be no uniformity of rule as 
to the number of apprentices which may 
be employed in the various cities. Some 
of the members having contracts with 
the union are not permitted by their con- 
tracts to employ any apprentices. Others 
are arbitrarily allowed to employ a stated 
number—l, 2 or 3. Again the rule is 1 
tor3sy lato oF ls tor 752 Mons. eoetomLy: 
etc. In some few instances the rule is 1 
to 10. 

Your committee therefore believes that 
an effort should be made through the 
international organizations, to establish 
some uniformity of rule regarding the 
number of apprentices allowed; or that if 
this is not possible an effort should be 
made to get more liberal treatment in this 
matter through negotiation with the local 
unions. Such a movement would un- 
doubtedly result in more apprentices be- 
ing trained and would accomplish a great 
deal of good. 

Your committee also believes that an 
effort should be made to induce the shops 
which are running without restrictions as 
to number of apprentices which they may 
employ to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to employ apprentices, which in 
many instances they are not now doing. 

At the last meeting of the board of 
directors, at which your committee made 
a tentative report on the tabulation of 
the apprenticeship questionnaire, your 
committee was instructed to prepare a 
general tapulation of apprentice rules and 
ihe number of journeymen employed in 
all parts of the country, and to publish 
the information in bulletin form for the 
use of the A. N. P. A. members. This 
work is now in hand and a questionnaire 
has been prépared which will, in the 
course of the next week, be mailed to 
members, with a request that they re- 
turn it with information as to the total 
number of journeymen employed, the 
ratio of apprentices permitted in propor- 
tion to the number of journeymen em- 
ployed and other information which will 
be helpful to the membership, in an ef- 
fort to solve this problem and to obtain 
recognition, through the local unions, of 
the justice of broadening their appren- 
ticeship rules. 

It is hoped that as soon as this ques- 
tionnaire is received the members will 
respond promptly, and the committee 
assures them that in doing so the in- 
formation concerning their particular 
shop will be treated confidentially, and 
will only be used in such a way as to be 
of benefit to all of the members. 

It is evident from the results obtained 
thus far from the questionnaire that quite 
a few of the members are not employing 
in the various departments all of the ap- 
prentices their contracts permit. This 
condition is more pronounced in the press 
room, stereotype room, and _ photo- 
engraving department, than in the com- 
posing room. Quite a few newspapers 
seem to think that if they employ ap- 
prentices in the composing room, that is 
all that is necessary, and the other de- 
partments are overlooked. 

Your committee has just been advised 
of the result of a survey of the com- 
mercial plants of Cleveland, Detroit and 
Buffalo by the Typothetze on the appren- 
ticeship situation which indicates that 
only three out of every five plants em- 
ploy apprentices. 
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Your committee believes and strongly 
recommends that every publisher should 
employ all of the apprentices that he 
possibly can, and calls attention to the 
fact that the publisher who has the right 
to employ apprentices and fails to do so, 
is as much a-menace to the newspaper 
business as the union. The publisher 
must develop journeymen in every de- 
partment in order to avoid a serious 
situation which will confront us a few 
years hence, unless we make more 
journeymen in the industry. 

In conclusion, your committee asks for 
the co-operation and support of the mem- 


bership as a whole, in its effort to render 
service in the matter of creating journey- 
men and developing printing trades 
schools. Whenever the committee asks 
for information, it hopes that the in- 
formation will be promptly forwarded, 
as it must depend upon the co-operation 
of the membership in all such matters in 
order to properly function and be of 
service. The committee wishes to assure 
every member that the information asked 
for will under no circumstances be used 
against the individual, or in any way 
which may tend to create trouble or 
embarrassment. ) 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TRAFFIC 


M. WILLIAMS, New York World, 

* reported the Traffic Committee’s 
work succinctly as follows: 

Railroad traffic conditions are in such 
favorable condition that, barring unfore- 
seen developments, publishers may expect 
adequate and prompt transportation of 
newsprint during 1924. 

The work ahead for the association is 
more of rates and regulations than of 
transportation and delivery. 

Your committee, supported by the Pulp 
and Paper Traffic League, representing 
manufacturers, recently opposed an at- 
tempt of railroads to change classification 
description of newsprint to conform with 
U. S. tariff description. This would have 
imposed higher freight rates on newsprint 
more than ten per cent heavier or lighter 
than 32-pound basis, or containing more 
than thirty per cent sulphite. The oppo- 
sition was successful and the present 
broad description of newsprint in railroad 
tariffs continues unchanged. 

Section 28 of the U. S. Merchant Ma- 
rine Act denies special rail rates and har- 
bor privileges to imports and exports 
carried in foreign ships, permitting such 
privileges only to goods carried in Ameri- 
can ships. This section has been under 
suspension but the Shipping Board has 
requested its enforcement and the Inter- 
state ‘Commerce Commission has fixed 
May 20 next as the date, but further 
postponement is under consideration in 
Washington. 

Foreign newsprint, as a rule, is carried 
in foreign ships which give very low 
rates, having little west-bound tonnage 
to carry. Your committee understands, 
however, that section 28 will affect news- 
print passing only through the ports of 
Savannah, Jacksonville, New Orleans 
and Galveston, from which special rail 
rates prevail. North Atlantic ports are 
not affected as to newsprint, although 
much concerned in other commodities. 
Inbound rail rates on imported newsprint 
from Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Norfolk are not lower 
than the regular domestic rates. 

Newsprint is a small factor in this case 
compared with other commodities passing 
in and out of all U. S. ports. Large 
group action in protest has been taken 
by organized trade associations. Your 
committee was of opinion that it would 
be more effective for publishers in the 


affected territory to unite with regional 
business associations opposing the order 
than for this committee to present a sepa- 
rate case. 

Two rate cases concerning domestic 
newsprint instituted by groups of news- 
papers are now pending before Interstate 
Commerce Commission. One seeks re- 
duction of newsprint rates to Washington, 
D. C., which are high as compared with 
rates to the adjoining city of Baltimore. 
Decision when made in this local case 
may have bearing on the newsprint rate 
structure of the eastern region. 

The second case instituted by a group 
of Southeastern newspapers. seeks estab- 
lishment of returned core rates on a 
parity with newsprint rates. Core rates 
are now in irregular state, some sections: 
being on the newsprint basis, others 
higher, and still others lower. 

Your Traffic Committee, having no 
staff and no budget, has followed the 
policy of participating only in general 
subjects, leaving to. single newspapers 
and groups the undertaking of local or 
regional rate cases. If the association 
desires to broaden the field of traffic ac- 
tivities and especially to attack rates on 
newsprint in different sections, it will be 
necessary to establish a traffic bureau 
with staff and budget. 

There appears to be substantial oppor- 
tunity for the Association’s activity in this 
field. Paper mills are interested in freight 
rates only when established rates discrimi- 
nate between any mill and its competitors. 
The paper mill cannot be expected 
to fight the newspapers’ battle for low 
freight rates. A number of papers with 
established traffic departments find that 
they are able to accomplish a substantial 
savings in annual freight bills and make 
substantial reductions in transit waste. 

It has been suggested that the time has 
come when this association might be ex- 
pected to look with favor upon the or- 
ganization of its own traffic bureau in 
charge of a traffic man. Your commit- 
tee feels the membership as a whole 
would profit materially through such an 
expansion of the association’s work, and 
therefore submits the question to the con- 
vention for consideration. 

In submitting his report the chairman 
begs to extend appreciative thanks to his 
associate, James P. Considine of the 
Philadelphia North American, and to the 
officers of the Association for their cor- 
dial and considerate support. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL LAWS 


ICE- PRESIDENT THOMASON, 

in his capacity as chairman of the 
committee on Federal Legislation, re- 
ported the following activities: 

At the last convention your Commit- 
tee on Federal Laws reported that the 
Treasury Department was about to issue 
an interpretation of the definition on 
“Standard Newsprint” under the pro- 
vision of the Tariff Act and of the Anti- 
Dumping Law. As this definition had a 
serious bearing on the conditions under 
which foreign newsprint could be im- 
ported, your committee appeared before 
the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
and insisted that the only suitable defini- 
tion of “Standard Newsprint” was 
“newsprint used in the manufacture of 


standard newspapers.” On June 15, 
1923, the Treasury Department issued 
the following definition: 


_ “The term ‘standard newsprint paper’ used 
in paragraph 1672 of the Free Lie of the 
Tariff, Act of 1922, is defined as printing paper 
weighing approximately 32 pounds per ream, 24 
by 36 inches, composed ote mixture of me- 
chanically ground wood pulp and sulphite pulp 
in the relative proportion of eighty per cent and 
twenty per cent, but these percentages may 
vary not to exceed respectively seventy-five 
per ceent and twenty-five per cent, and there 
may be a five per cent variation in weight. 
This definition is applicable to newsprint paper 
without regard to the color thereof or the 
use to which such paper may be put.” 


This definition would have subjected 
to duty 25 per cent of the paper imported 
from Canada and abroad in spite of the 
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Briggs Weekly 
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WENTY-ONE YEARS ago we began business with just one idea in view, Service so Sat- 
isfactory to our newspaper clients that we would eventually build a reputation for Satisfac- 
tory Service so thorough and complete that our clients could truthfully and sincerely say: 


BRIGGS Service SATISFIES! 


Today, after years of faithful, painstaking service, every newspaper we serve will tell you 


“BRIGGS Service SATISFIES!’ 


UR literature, or better, a call from one of our Representatives will convince YOU, 

however skeptical you may be, that our Service is all and more.than we claim for it. 

Our references are the many Satisfied newspapers we serve, and Dun or Bradstreet. 

Your neighbor newspaper is in all probability using the BRIGGS’ SERVICE! Ask 
them about us. 

A personal acquaintance with us, without charge to you will show you that 100,000 to 

200,000 lines of local display advertising from an entirely new source is possible on 


YOUR OWN paper. And the clinching argument is “BRIGGS Service SATIS- 
FIES!”’ 


Thomas W. Briggs Company 


Operating In Canada and United States Home Office, Memphis, Tenn. 
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fact that this paper was unquestionably 
standard newsprint within the ordinary 
acceptance of the term. _ 

Two hearings were afforded your com- 
mittee and the Treasury Department 
finally sent its investigation to news- 
papers throughout the country, as a re- 
sult of which on August 28, the following 
definition was adopted: 

“To Collectors and Other Officers of the Cus- 
toms: 

“As the result of an investigation conducted 
by the Department, the conclusions reached, 
standard newsprint paper, as covered by para- 
graph 1672 of the Free List of the Tariff Act 
of 1922, is hereby defined as consisting of me- 
chanically ground wood pulp and chemical wood 
pulp or sulphite containing not in excess of 
30 per cent of sulphite and varying in weight 
not more than 10 per cent from 32 pounds 
to each 500 sheets of 24 by 36 inches. E 

“This definition is applicable to newsprint 
paper without regard to the color thereof.” 

Although this definition was far from 
satisfactory, your committee felt that its 
efforts had been justified in securing a 
definition far more advantageous for our 
members than that previously promul- 
gated. 

Later in the year, arduous collectors 
attempted to assess duties on newsprint 
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less than 


rolls of 
twenty-four inches in width because the 


paper received in 
thirty-two-pound weight standard was 
based on sheets twenty-four by thirty- 
six inches in size. Although’ no pub- 
lisher could fail to be impressed by the 
humor of this interpretation, it was 
seriously advocated in Washington and 
the efforts of our Washington repre- 
sentative and much corespondence were 
necessary to secure a final reduction in 
roll widths admissible without duty to 
sixteen inches. 

During the year the telegraph com- 
panies endeavored to secure the co-opera- 
tion of your committee for support in 
the reduction of the taxes paid on tele- 
grams, but it was felt that an innova- 
tion in this matter would be beside the 
purpose of this association. 

Through Mr. Palmer, your committee 
has watched with interest the Minimum 
Wage Law in Massachusetts and the 
new Libel Law in New York, but as these 
matters have not yet appeared in legisla- 
tion in Congress it has been felt that they 
are not within the purview of your com- 
mittee’s activities. 


REPORT OF THE PAPER COMMITTEE 


THE report of the Paper Committee 
was submitted by E. P. Adler, chair- 


man, and the following committee: T. 


R. Williams, Pittsburgh Press, vice- 
chairman; Frank S. Baker, Tacoma 
Ledger; F. G. Bell, Savannah News; J. 
P. Considine, Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can: William H. Dow, Portland (Me.) 
Express; M. F. Hanson, Duluth Herald; 
H. V. Jones, Minneapolis Journal; E. 
Lansing Ray, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
and S. E. Thomason, ‘Chicago Tribune. 
It follows: 

The newsprint production of the United 
States and Canada during 1923 amounted 
to approximately 


2,750,000 tons, 

about 250,000 ra 7 
tons more than 

during 1922, the 

highest previous 

year of produc- 

tion. 


Additional ma- 
chines, with the- 
oretical capacity 
of approximately 
85,000 tons per 
annum, have been 
put in operation 
since the first of 
this year and 
others, having 
theoretical capa- 
city of approxi- 
mately 100,000 tons, are expected to be 
ready to begin operations during the year, 
so that, exclusive of such machines as 
may be shut down or put on other grades, 
we may expect the present capacity, 
which is more than ample to meet the 
demand, to show a substantial increase 
during the present year. 

Imports from overseas during 1923 
amounted to 200,000 tons, an increase of 
about one-third over each of the two pre- 
ceding years. We may confidently ex- 
pect the overseas mills to continue ac- 
tively bidding for our trade, there now 
being offerings well in excess of de- 
mand at prices from around 3.25 to 3.50 
cif. dock Atlantic ports. The Euro- 
pean market, in common with our spot 
market, has shown material softening 
during the past few months. 

For these reasons and because of fur- 
ther increased production assured for 
1925 we need have no fear of an increased 
price in the near future. We ‘have en- 
tered into a buyers’ market which, in 
sharp contract with the market of a few 
years ago, gives purchasers wide latitude 
in selecting their source of supply. 

The extent to which these conditions 
may influence contract prices for the last 
six months of this year cannot at this 
time be foretold. It has been reported 
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that there will be a reduction of $5 per 
ton beginning July 1. 

Labor unions engaged in the paper-mak- 
ing industry recently addressed a joint 
letter to paper and pulp manufacturers 
asking renewal of the present wage scale 
for another year and for an early con- 
ference to discuss readjustments, and in- 
equalities in the scale. This seems to in- 
dicate there will be no increase of labor 
cost in the manufacture of newsprint. 

Your attention should be drawn to tlie 
wisdom of carefully scrutinizing all con- 
tracts before signing. In its contract for 
1924 the International Paper Company 
made a material change from the condi- 
tion of its previous contract in that the 
contract for 1924 bound the purchaser to 
pay for the last six months’ supply what- 
ever price the seller might choose to an- 
nounce during the month of June without 
extending to the purchaser the right of 
canceling the contract should the an- 
nounced price prove unsatisfactory. The 
International Paper Company subsequent- 
ly addressed a letter to its customers re- 
leasing them from this inequitable con- 
dition if the price should be raised but 
binding them if the price remained the 
same. 

During the latter part of 1916 when 
publishers had much concern in connec- 
tion with market conditions the newws- 
print mills introduced a new form of con- 
tract differing from the former contract 
with respect to making the terms of pur- 
chasing f.o.b. mill instead of f.o.b. side- 
walk or cars in the publisher’s city; re- 
quiring acceptance of deliveries in equal 
monthly installments instead of as desired 
by the purchaser; advancing the date of 
payment from the 20th to the 15th of the 
month; transferring payment of freight 
on cores to the publisher; and limiting 
specifications to weight only, 

The question arises in the mind of your 
committee as to whether or not the form 
of contract now in general use is satisfac- 
tory to the purchaser, if not, in what 
respect it may be unsatisfactory and also 
if it is the desire of the membership to 
have your committee enter into negotia- 
tions with the manufacturers with a view 
to securing changes. 

Your committee would recommend that 
a sub-committee be appointed to at once 
confer with the manufacturers to secure 
a revised standard form of contract to 
be submitted to the paper committee ear- 
ly in September. 

Of late it seems to have become more 
or less the practice of the mills to give 
scant notice of change in price between 
contract periods. The publisher who can- 
not learn the price to be charged in his 
new contract until the old one has prac- 
tically expired is obviously at a serious 
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disadvantage. We submit the reasonable- 
ness of demanding a thirty day advance 
announcement of price for renewal of 
contracts. 

For some years past it has been the 
custom of the newsprint mills to sell con- 
tract tonnage at a uniform price which 
has caused the consumer, desiring to pur- 
chase at a lower price, to depend either 
upon the spot market or purchases from 
overseas. Of late various European mills 
have given particular attention to our re- 
quirements in both finish and strength 
with the result that entirely aside from 
the question of price, many publishers 
find the product of certain European mills, 
but not of all, to be wholly satisfactory. 

Information received from members in 
answer to a questionnaire on this. sub- 
ject reveals the surprising fact that many 
purchasers of European tonnage do not 
know the name of the mill in which the 
imported product is manufactured, some 
not even knowing the country of origin. 

We urge every member to report to the 
committee all offers of European ton- 
nage received, including terms and par- 
ticularly the name of the mill and the 
importer, so that your committee may ad- 
vise members inquiring for European ton- 
nage what success other publishers have 
had with the same product. We are in 
a position to supply considerable infor- 
mation of value on this subject to mem- 
bers who will take the trouble to make 
inquiry. 

Some of our members during the year 
have shown great interest in low price 
offers for European tonnage from more 
or less irresponsible importers. All such 
cases have been immediately investigated 
and inquiring members have been given 
the facts. 

The development of the Newfoundland 
Power & Paper Company is well ahead 
of its schedule. This mill will begin 
manufacturing 400 tons per day, mostly 
for the American market, during May, 
1925. It is erecting ample storage ca- 
pacity at its mill and will acquire storage 
capacity at various points on our sea- 
board in which to store its product so that 
it may make uniform deliveries even 
though its home port is closed by ice for 
some three months each winter. It is also 
constructing steamers especially designed 
for the transport of newsprint rolls. 

During June, 1923, the Federal Trade 
Commission discontinued the collection 
and dissemination of monthly figures coy- 
ering production, consumption, imports, 
exports, etc., of newsprint, which reports 
your committee considered of such value 
that it arranged to secure from members 
monthly reports of consumption, stocks 
on hand. in transit, etc., which reports are 
published monthly, and will become avail- 
able for comparative purposes with June 
of this year. 

Your committee thanks the member- 
ship for its ready response to requests 
made for this information, four hundred 
having supplied the information. We 
hope that in the course of time the re- 
maining one hundred members will aid 
us in this work. 

During October your committee, believ- 


ing all signs pointed to a softening of the 
market, advised against haste in making 
commitments for the new year and sug- 
gested the spot market, at least, would be 
lower than the then contract price of 3.75, 
This condition eventualized and those who 
did not contract for full supply have been 
able to purchase domestic print at prices 
ranging down to 3.50 and even lower with 
foreign print being offered as low as 3.20 
Atlantic ports. ' 


INCREASED NEWSPRINT , CAPACITY, 
1923. 


Daily 
Capacity 
Tons 

Fort William Paper Co., Ltd., Fort Wil- 80 


Canada 


liam, Ontario’ %’..'s ss tse eleetetere aetna 80 
St. Lawrence Paper Mills, Ltd., Three 60 
Rivers, Quebec: :....ci:.scleitstesreetetersteren 60 
Belgo Canadian Paper Co., Ltd., Sha- 
winigan Falls, Quebec. 5.250.255... 85 
Bathurst Co., Ltd., Bathurst, N. B.... 50 
United States 
Washington Pulp & Paper Corp., Port 
Angeles, Washi.” ...7\ 0 sercteiiteteis erento 70 
Oswegatchie Paper Co., Inc., Natural 
Dam, « Wile os Fayeareetonie aire eeeaee 50 
Algonquin Paper Corp., Ogdensburg, 
Ne SURG preci tick tae 6, Go" 80 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co., 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., replaced a 40 
ton with a 75 ton machine, a net in- 
crease of. .....2.. she seeitt apa oa 
650 
INCREASED NEWSPRINT CAPACITY, 
1924. r 
Daily 
Canada Capacity 
Tons 
*Donnacona Paper Co., Donnacona, Que- ot 
DOC ain siei's aie'sra's a6 tq ene a ere eee es eae 
*Price Bros. & Co., Ltd., Kenogami, Que- 100 


sieve! over ela/si o evelble thelist Reet ce tar ata 100 


*Belgo Canadian Paper Co., Ltd., Sha- 
winigan’ Malls) \Owehbeciec emits artes 85 

St. Maurice Paper Co., Ltd., Cap Madel- 
eine, Quebec 


*In operation. 


INCREASED NEWS CAPACITY, 
1925; 


Daily 
Capacity 
Tons 
Bathurst Co., Ltd., Bathurst, N. B...... 50 
Newfoundland Power & Paper Co., New- 
Lond lasid! © sisteveyelelareleeseiete aie eisleistee 40 
450. 


In addition to above there are many 
projected developments of both pulp and 
paper mills including a $16,000,000 pulp 
and newsprint mill at Quebec, by the 
Rothermore interests of England; a pulp 
development by the St. Regis Paper 
Company in the vicinity of Quebec; a 
$10,000,000 project by the Steel-Tremblay: 
Paper Co., Ltd., of Montreal, which lat- 
ter may not as yet have completed 
organization. 


FULL REPORTS OF EDITORS’ 


MEETING NEXT WEEK 


Eprtor & PuBLIsHER will publish in its 
next issue the most complete accounts of 
the speeches and deliberations of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
which opens at Atlantic City Friday 
afternoon. This is the second annual 
meeting of the editors’ organization and 
merits the closest attention of the news- 
paper fraternity. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RADIO 


Radio broadcasting is losing favor as 
a newspaper publishing activity, the com- 
mittee on radio reported. W. A. Strong, 
Chicago Daily News, was chairman of 
the committee, which also included E. B. 
Piper, Portland Oregonian; Louis Han- 
noch, Newark Sunday Call; H. S. Scott, 
Detroit News; Harry Chandler, Los 
Angeles Times; Elzey Roberts, St. Louis 
Star; Rowe Stewart, Philadelphia Rec- 
ord, and A. G. Carter, Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram. Their findings follow: 

Your committee has found it impos- 
sible to have a meeting as a whole during 
the past year. Such a meeting was at- 
tempted at Atlantic City but failed to 
interest a sufficient number of members 
who could be present. 

The publishers especially interested in 
radio stations are located at widely 
separated points. 

During the past year the development 
of radio has been very marked. I sub- 


mit in the form of a report a digest of 
the correspondence, telegrams, question- 
naires anid discussions by members of the 
committee as they have been brought to 
the attention of the chairman. 

Only those newspapers who own their 
stations are considered in quoting figures. 
The information covering the other class 
of stations is very much more difficult to 
analyze on a comparative basis, and it is 
evident that only those newspapers own- 
ing their stations have gone so far as to 
declare a substantial and reaSonably per- 
manent interest in the experiment. It is 
also true that the participation of news- 
papers in other broadcasting stations 
does not give the newspaper the fullest 
opportunity to determine the value of 
broadcasting to the newspaper itself, and 
on the other hand the problems of opera- 
tion are not so vital to the publisher. 

In October, 1922, there were over 1 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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NEW HAVEN 


Connecticut’s Largest City. 


In New Haven, Conn.— 


Che New Foven Register. 
FIRST and FOREMOST 


It completely covers the field. 


Every night The Evening Register has a larger circulation than any two 
other New Haven papers combined—a concentrated circulation—91% 
of which is within ten miles of the New Haven city hall. 


The average Daily and Sunday combined circulation of 
The Register for the six months period ending April Ist, 
1924, exceeded per issue 


4.0,000 vic: net pai 


All Special Extras Excluded 


The Register fulfills every requirement in quantity and quality as the best 
advertising medium in Connecticut’s largest city. It covers the field com- 
pletely and the wise advertiser will insist that The Register is on his list 
if he enters Connecticut at all. 


During the past year The Register printed ] 1,331,981 lines of paid advertising— 
4,323,458 lines more than “the second paper; over 6,000,000 lines and 


8,000,000 lines, respectively, in excess of the third or fourth papers.” 


Che New Faven Register. 


Quality and Quantity circulation. It covers the field. 
REPRESENTED BY 
The JULIUS MATHEWS SPECIAL AGENCY, Boston, New York, Chicago, Detroit. 
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MEDILL’S GRANDSONS BUILD ON GREAT TRADITION © 


Editor & Publisher for April 26, 1924 


Co-Editors McCormick and Patterson of Chicago Tribune and New York Daily News, Work Together 


in Accomplishing Feats Undreamed By Joseph Medill’s Journalistic Genius 


“Though teachers who since days of yore 
Have taught that two and two make four, 
Might claim, perhaps, it can’t be, done— 
We know that one plus one makes one.” 


(TARE two editors, both of aggressive 

personalities, with different ideas, 
different methods and different ways of 
handling problems, put them both in 
charge of the same newspaper—and you 
usually get nothing but confusion and 
turmoil. 

That is, usually. Sometimes the result 
is exactly the opposite, however, and 
then one gets the thrilling spectacle .of 
two men working as one for the common 
welfare, doing big thinks with a machine- 
like precision that makes tremendous ac- 
complishments seem simple by the ease 
with which they are performed. 

Such is the situation on the Chicago 
Tribune, where Robert .R. McCormick 
and Joseph Medill Patterson have been 
making newspaper history since stepping 
in as co-editors and co-publishers in 1914. 


Surely, if the spirit of Joseph Medill ° 


hovers over the immense plant that shel- 
ters the famous newspaper which his far- 
seeing mind produced, he must throw 
out his chest with pride at the things his 
two stalwart grandsons are doing— 
things that even he, with all his jour- 
nalistic genius, would have deemed im- 
possible in his day. 

This is not an interview with either 
one of them. For this is what Col. Mc- 
Cormick—it’s an earned title, that Col- 
onelcy, too—says about interviews: 

“When a man begins telling other peo- 
ple how he succeeded he begins his vale- 
dictory. When a man begins to pass out 
words of wisdom to the youth, it’s about 
time to write his obituary as far as ac- 
complishments are concerned. Well, I’m 
not ready for a valedictory or obituary 
just yet. 

“My business is helping to run a news- 
paper that throbs with the very life of 
this community and of the whole world. 
It is for us to tell about other people, not 
about ourselves.” 

It isn’t much of an interview, is it? 
But still, in those few words ds the key- 
note of the methods by which he and 
Capt. Patterson are building up their 
journalistic giants—“helping to run a 
newspaper.” 

You note the word “helping.” Both 
men are prodiguous workers, yet ex- 
tremely considerate of one another. Never 
will one refer to himself as “editor” or 


use the singular pronoun when telling 
of their plants. It is always “co-editor” 
and “our” work. Maybe that explains 


how the one plus one still equals one. 

Each man has his distinct personality, 
reflected in the Tribune and their related 
ventures. Each follows the dictates of 
his ideas, yet, oddly, they seem to “agree” 
on everything. Never is there lack of 
harmony. Their ideas, plans and hopes 
seem to dovetail into one another with 
the smoothness of a well-oiled gear. 

“No star reporter has a better nose 
for news than Capt. Patterson,” they tell 
you around the Tribune plant. “He takes 
the keenest interest in Tribune features. 
It is generally understood that he has 
suggested themes and characters for 
various of the paper’s famous comic 
strips, including the ‘million dollar comic’ 
—the Gumps. Ideas come from him so 
fast that he has the entire editorial or- 
ganization constantly on the alert.” 

But while Capt. Patterson is busy 
thinking of new features or names for 
them, Col. McCormick is more than like- 
ly busy with the purchase of presses with 
which to print them, or with the erection 
of a new structure to house the presses. 
Just now it is the Tribune Tower in 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago, chief 
unit of new Tribune Square. 

Capt. Patterson was the prime mover 


By LUCILE BRIAN GILMORE 


CO-EDITORS, CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


Robert R, McCormick, 


back of the organization of the Daily 
News of New York, one of the most 
daring ventures in the journalistic field. 
To enter a city already crowded with 
newspapers with a publication that vio- 
lated many of the accepted canons of 
newspaper publishing was all that these 
two miracle-workers did—and they now 
have the biggest daily circulation in 
America. The paper, an illustrated tab- 
loid, is less than 5 years old, but has sky- 
rocketed to the top of circulation charts. 

Now these two young journalists are 
working on a new enterprise—a weekly 
magazine which will shortly be issued. 
It is to be printed entirely by rotogravure 
and color to presses. It will employ the 
best known writers of fiction and also 
carry news pictures and features. It is 
to be distinct from:both the Chicago Tri- 
bune and the Daily News of New York, 
yet under the same general management. 

The print paper plant in Thorold, Ont., 
was Col. McCormick’s idea originally, 
although both editors have worked hard 
to make the venture a success. They 
succeeded beyond all hopes, too, and the 
mills were of tremendous value during 
the war and afterward. Another one is 
now being built at Tonawanda, N. Y. 
These plants are near Niagara Falls 
power. Great timber resources near the 
St. Lawrence River provide wood. for 
pulp, brought to the mills in the Tri- 
bune’s own ships. 

The Paris edition of the Tribune was 
one of Col. McCormick’s ideas. At the 
close of the war he realized the world 
interest in international affairs and im- 
mediately started perfecting the Tribune’s 
foreign news service, which now extends 
to every part of the world. Once a year 
he visits Europe, where correspondents 
are instructed personally with the con- 
stant aim of the co-editor: “See foreign 
news from the American viewpoint and 
tell Jit in.a straightforward, unbiased 
way. 

Another example of their knack of co- 
operation is in the Tribune’s great Chi- 
cago building project—the Tribune 
tower. For many years the newspaper 
was located :in the heart of Chicago’s 
loop district. The crowded condition of 
the area convinced them that it was time 
to change. Col. McCormick selected the 


new location on upper Michigan Boule- 
vard. 


Joseph Medill Patterson. 


Capt. Patterson suggested the $100,000 
contest for architectural designs, which 
attracted entries from all parts of the 
world. Work has started on the Tower, 
which will rise gracefully 450 feet or 
more into the air just opposite another 
of Chicago’s newer landmarks, the Wrig- 
ley Building. 

The harmony with which the two men 
work may be attributed to the fact that 
they, together with Col. McCormick’s 
brother, Senator Medill McCormick, have 
lived and played together through boy- 
hood and manhood. 

Both are graduates of Yale University. 
After leaving college, Capt. Patterson 
was a correspondent for the Tribune in 
China during the Boxer uprising, and 
later was a reporter on the Chicago staff. 
Although his father, Robert W. Patter- 
son, at the time was publisher, he was 
treated similarly to other staff men, 
strict orders from the father governing 
that point. Later he became an assist- 
ant in the Sunday Room of the Tribune, 
becoming secretary of the Tribune Com- 
pany in 1909, 

Col. McCormick, after his graduation, 
studied law at Northwestern University, 
and practiced in Chicago for several 
years. In 1908 he became treasurer of 
the Tribune Company. 

Both have been active in civic affairs in 
Illinois. Col. McCormick was for a time 
an alderman and then was president of 
the sanitary district of Chicago for a 
number of years. Capt. Patterson is a 
former member of the Illinois legislature, 
and was commissioner of public works 
under former Mayor Dunne. He enlisted 
as a private in the army early in the 
war and rose to a captaincy in the field 
artillery. Col. McCormick entered the 
army as a major, serving in the First 
Division as a battalion commander and 
was promoted to be head of a regiment. 
Both saw wide service in-France. ‘Capt. 
Patterson was with the 149th Field Ar- 
tillery. 

Col. McCormick is now living on a 
farm near Wheaton, IIL, formerly owned 
by his grandfather, and on which he 
lived when a boy. He likes swimming, 
and has built a beautiful swimming pool 
adjoining the house, 

He is a great walker, too. Frequently 
when he wants to discuss some problem 
with an aid, he will suggest a walk. That 


usually means a hike of 5 or 6 miles, 
through ‘Lincoln Park and return, and 
it is usually the other fellow that comes 
back tired. The Colonel is a polo fan. 
He takes considerable pride and interest 
in the pheasants and other birds which 
he raises on his farm. 

Capt. Patterson was among the first 
city men to take interest in the raising 
of blooded cattle and hogs. He has some 
magnificent specimens on his farm near 
Libertyville, where he makes his home 
6 months out of the year. 

He. also takes a great interest in shoot- 
ing, and during the winter is frequently 
at the Lincoln Park traps. 


MARCH LINEAGE SCORE 


TOTAL advertising in 132 newspapers 
in 29 cities showed a loss of 658,500 
agate lines during March, according to 
figures compiled by the statistical de- 
partment of the New York Evening 
Post. The total advertising was 121,- 
576,248 agate lines, compared with 122,- 
234,748 during the same month last year, 
Out of the 29 cities listed 13 showed a 
gain and 16 registered losses, Sixty- 
four newspapers reported decreased line- 
age, compared with 58 which gained. 
Biggest gains were in Houston, Tex., 
Richmond, Va., and Los Angeles, Cal. 
The summary follows: 


1924 1923 Gain 

New York 14,183,716 14,433,758 250,042* 
Chicago 7,317,081 7,406,139 89,058" 
Philadelphia 7,684,230 7,704,161 19,931” 
Detroit 5,080,656 4,884,418 196,238 
Cleveland 4,089,525 4,238,400 148,875* 
St. Louis 4,301,560 4,283,960 17,600 
Boston 5,956,414 5,914,108 42,306 
Baltimore 4,554,640 4,455,539 99,101 
Los Angeles 8,668,310 8,319,202 349,108 
Buffalo 3,451,807 3,609,176 157,369* 
San Francisco 4,961,875 5,089,907 128,032* 
Milwaukee 3,130,258 3,115,935 14,323 
Washington 4,544,935 4,450,143 94,792 
Cincinnati 3,483,900 3,708,900 225,000* 
New Orleans 3,111,938 3,273,022 161,084* 
Minneapolis 2,692,112 3,234,972 265,118* 
Seattle 2,912,630 2,647,512 265,118 
Indianapolis 3,067,035 3,221,307 154,272” 
Denver 2,122,960 2,280,152 157,192* 
Providence 2,781,527 2,757,122 24,405 
Columbus 3,481,650 3,463,676 17,974 
Louisville 3,116,345 2,975,851 140,494 
St. Paul 2,382,730 2,473,954 91,224* 
Oakland 2,260,552 2,023,532 237,020 
Omaha 2,107,364 2,200,646 93,282” 
Birmingham 2,123,226 2,215,486  92:260m 
Richmond 1,969,940 2,382,570 412,630* 
Daytcn 3,080,616 3,152,716 72,100” 
Houston 2,956,716 2,318,484 638,232 

Totals.... 121,576,248 122,234,748 658,500” 

*Loss 


HEARST SUED FOR $10,000 


Lawyer Demands Payment, Alleging 


Services During War 


Maurice Leon, lawyer, of Irving- 
ton, N. Y., filed complaint in a $10,000 
damage action against William Randolph 
Hearst and the International News Ser- 
vice at White Plains, N. Y., April 17. 

In the complaint Leon says: “In March, 
1918, measures were in force in Great 
Britain and France, which had been en- 
forced by the Government since January, 
1918, excluding the defendant corpora- 
tion from privileges of using the mails, 
wireless and cables for transportation of 
any news from the territory and jurisdic- 
tion of Great Britain and France. Dur- 
ing March and April, 1918, the plaintiff, 
at the request of the defendants, rendered 
services in connection with the applica- 
tion of the defendant corporation to the 
British and French Governments for re- 
storation of the privileges to the de- 
fendant of the mails, wireless and cables.” 

Then the plantiff says his bill of $10,000 


has not been paid, although presented to 


the defendants on June 7, 1921. 
Travis, Spence & Hopkins of 60 Wall 
street, are counsel for Mr. Leon. 
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Advertising men tell us that they are sold on 
The Star as a newspaper and that it is one of a half 
dozen of the outstanding newspapers of the country. 


They say they know all these things 
about The Star— 


That its circulation every Evening and 
Sunday morning completely dominates this 
field. 


That its exclusive route delivery service 
reaches practically every worth-while home in 
the city and suburbs of Washington. 


That its advertising columns are free from 
all objectionable advertising. 


That The Star last year was second in volume 
of local merchandising advertising of all daily 
and Sunday newspapers of the United States. 


That The Star prints more classified advertis- 
ing daily and Sunday than all of its competitors 


combined. 


That The Star as a newspaper is always re- 
liable and free from sensation and holds the 
affectionate regard of its readers. 


But they say they do NOT know enough 
in detail about Washington of today as 
a market. Maybe they do not know— 


That the number of people making income 
tax returns in Washington was greater than that 
of any city in the United States, except Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and Detroit. 


That the actual income tax paid by the peo- 
ple of the District of Columbia, according to 
the last official figures, was greater than the 
total income tax paid by the people of eleven 
States combined, although the population of 
these eleven States was more than twelve times 
that of the District of Columbia. 


That the number of income tax returns made 
from Washington was 89,966, which is greater 
than the number made from thirty-one States 
and the average income was $2760.00. 


That on‘the Third Liberty Loan the people 
of Washington subscribed more than the people 
of twenty “States and on the Fourth Liberty 
Loan more than the people from twenty-five 
States, yet Washington occupies less than 70 
square miles. 

That the Government employes alone in 
Washington are paid over 4% million dollars 
every two weeks. 


Such a market ought not to be overlooked—and whatever further information you 
would like concerning Washington will be gladly furnished in detail upon request 


Che Zvening Star. 


Great SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office ; Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll ; J. E. Lutz 


110 East 42d Street Tower Building 
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COMPLETE LIST 


A 


Adrian (Mich.) Telegram, Stuart H. Perry; 
\kron (Ohio) Times, W. Kee Maxwell, Ross 
F. Walker; Akron (Ohio) Beacon-Journal, 
J. H. Barry, Jchn S. Knight; Allentown (Pa.) 
Morning Call, Royal W. Weiler, Clarence J. 
Smith, P. W. Leisenring; Altoona (Pa.) Mir- 
rer, D. N. Slep, H. Edward Slep, Harry L. 
Johnston; Amsterdam (N. Y.) Evening Re- 
corder, Gardiner Kline; Anderson (Ind.) Bul- 
letin, Thomas McCullough; Anniston (Ala.) 
Star, J. W. Zorna; Asbury Park (N. J.) Press, 
J. Lyle Kinmonth; Asheville (N. C.) Citizen, 
‘harles A. Webb; Atlanta Constitution, Clark 
Howell, Sr.; Clark Howell, Jr.; J. R. Holliday; 
Atlantic City (N. J.) Press-Union, Albert J. 
Feyl, Paul J. O’Neill; Auburn (N. Y.)_ Ad- 
vertiser, William O. Dapping, Victor J. Calla- 


nan, Charles D. Osborne, Lithgow Osborn; 
Aurora (Ill.) Beacon-News, Albert M. Snook, 
John K. Groom; Austin (Tex.) Statesman, 
Edmunds Travis. 


B 


Baltimore (Md.) Sun, Wm. F. Schmick, Jos. 
A. Blondell, Paul Patterson; Barre (Vt.) 
Times, Frank E. Langley; Battle Creek (Mich.) 
Enquirer & News, A. L. Miller; Beaumont 
(Tex.) Journal, J. L. Mapes; Beaver Falls 
(Pa.) Tribune, James H. March; Bethlehem 
(FPa.) Globe, Harold B. Farquhar, J. M. Litsch, 
Geo. P. Meyer; Biddeford (Me.) Journal, 
Julius Matthews; Billings (Mont.) Gazette, 
Harry Prudden; Binghamton (N. Y.) Press & 
Leader, R. E. Bennett, Lawrence S. Chubbuck, 
Frank W. Spaulding; Bloomington (IIl.) Panta- 
graph, Davis Merwin; Boone (Iowa) News- 
Republican, S. G. Geldthwaite; Bostcn (Mass.) 
Advertiser, Mortimer Berkowitz; Boston Christ- 
ian Science Monitor, Willis J. Abbot, Norman 
S. Rose, Charles E. Jarvis; Boston Transcript, 
William F. Rogers; Boston Globe, Charles H. 
Taylor; Boston Herald, Robert Lincoln O’Brien; 
Boston Traveler. Harold F. Wheeler; Bradford 
(Pa.) Era, J. W. Milligan; Bridgeport( Conn.) 
Post & Telegram, Edward Flicker, George C. 
Waldo, Jr.; Bridgeport (Conn.) Times, James 
L. McGovern, Rufus R. Ness; Bristol (Conn.) 


Press. Arthur S. Barnes; Bristol (Va.-Tenn.) 
Herald-Courier, Munsey Slack; Brooklyn Stand- 
ard Union, R. F. R. Huntsman, H. L. Bridg- 
man, Theodcre Bosshard; Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Commercial, E. J. McCone; Buffalo (N. Y.) 


Express, James W. Green, Burrows Matthews; 


Buffalo (N. Y.) News, Edward H. Butler, 
J. F. Melia; Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, 
David W. Howe; Burlington (Iowa) Hawk 
Eye, John F. D. Aué. 

Cc 
Camden (N. J.) Courier, J. David Stern; 


FIRST IN 


Columbus Dispatch. 
Daily average 


HARVEY R. YOUNG 
Manager of Advertising 


Sworn government statement for the six months end- 
ing March 3lst, 1924, 
lation for the Columbus Dispatch of 


Over 850,000 prosperous, responsive people reside in 
the eighteen central Ohio counties covered by the 


days of April, 1924, was 97,571. 
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OF DELEGATES 


Camden (N. J.) Post-Telegram, F. F. Patterson, 


3rd; Edgar R. Holme, F. Thompson; 
Casper (Wyo.) Tribune, E. E. Hanway, H. J. 
Prudden, L. C. Prudden; Charleston (W. Va.) 
Gazette, W. E. Chilton, H. H. Pfahler, Robert 
L. Smith, H. A. Wallace, W. E. Chilton, Jr.; 
Charleston (W. Va.) Mail, B. H. Anderson; 
Charlotte (N. C.) News, W. C. Dowd; Chat- 
tanooga (Tenn.) News, W. C. Johnson; 
Cheyenne (Wyo.) Tribune-Leader, William C. 
Deming; Chicage Daily News, Victor F. Law- 
son, Walter A. Strong, John F. Woodward; 
Chicago Tribune, Robert R. McCormick, J. M. 
Patterson, S. E. Thomason; Cincinnati (Ohio) 
Commercial Tribune, Harry W. Brown; Cin- 
cinnati (Ohio) Post, Maurice Levy; Clarksburg 
(W. Va.) Exponent, W. Guy Tetrick, J. Mon- 
roe Boyer; Clarksburg (W. Va.) Telegram, J. 
J. Devine;Clinton (Iowa) Herald, L. M. Michel- 
sen;Coatesville (Pa.) Record, C. H. Heintzel- 
man; Coffeyville (Kan.) Journal, H. J. Powell; 
Columbia (S. C.) State, F. C. Withers; Con- 
cord (N. H.) Monitor, James M. Langley; 
Cencerd (N, C.) Tribune, J. B. Sherrill; Con- 
nellsville (Pa.) Daily News, W. D. McGinnis; 
Corning (N. Y.) Leader, E. S. Underhill, 

. A. Underhill, J, F. Rolfe; Cumberland 
(Md.) Times, Joseph B. Finan. 


D 


Dallas (Texas) News, George B. Dealey, 
Ennis Cargill, E. B. Doran; Dallas. (Tex.) 
Times-Herald, Edwin J. Kiest;. Danville (Ill.) 
Commercial-News, W. J. Parrett; Davenport 
(lowa) Daily Times, E. P. Adler: Davenport 
(Iewa) Democrat & Leader, Frank D. Throop; 
Dayton (Ohio) News, D. J. Mahoney, J. H. 
Cleetingh: Decatur (11l.) Review, H. C. Schaub, 
Frederick W. Schaub; Denver (Colo.) Rocky 
Mt. News and Times, Samuel S. Sherman; 
Des Moines Register & Tribune, John Cowles, 
W. W. Waymack; Detroit (Mich.) News, H. 
Ponting; Detroit (Mich.) Times, Clarence R. 
Lindner, H. A. Stretch; Dubuque (Iowa) Tele- 
graph-Herald, F. W. Woodward, M. R. Kane; 
Duluth (Minn.) Herald, M. F. Hansen, 


E 


Easton (Pa.) Express, J. H. McGrath, J. L. 
Stackhouse; Easton Free Press, C. N. Andrews, 
Evan Dalrymple; East Liverpool (Ohio) Re- 
view-Tribune, T. S. Brush; Elgin (Ill.) Daily 
Courier, D. A. McKenzie; Elizabeth (N. J.) 
Journal, Fred. L. Crane, Elmer E.) Stanion, 
George W. Swift; Elmira (N. Y.) Star Gazette 
& Advertiser, F..E. Tripp, W. M. Ingalls; Erie 
(Pa). Times, John J. Mead, Sr., John J. Mead, 
Jr.; Evansville (Ind.) Courier & Journal, Ed. 
J. Fehn. 


CIRCULATION 


showed a daily average circu- 


94,150 


circulation first fifteen 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC., National Advertising Representatives 
New York 


forse: Aprid (26, Ka24 
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Fairmont (Minn.) Daily Sentinel, Frank A. 
Day; Fairmont (W. Va.) Times, C. E. Smith; 
Fairmont (W. Va.) West Virginian, Sidney W. 
Wright; Fargo (N. D.) Forum and _ Daily 
Tribune, Norman B. Black; Findlay (Ohio) 
Morning Republican, R. L. Heminger; Fort 
Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram, Amon G. Carter, 
James M. North, Jr., A. L. Shuman; Fort 
Wayne (Ind.) Journal-Gazette, L. G. Ellingham, 

. Schafer, R. S. Nelson; Frederick (Md.) 
News & Post, Robert E. Delaplaine, Wm. T. 
Delaplaine; Fresno (Cal.) Republican, George 
A. Osborn. 

G 


(Texas) News, Louis C. Elbert; 
Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune, J. . Snyder; 
Geneva (N. Y.) Times, George B. Williams; 
Gloversville (N. Y.) Leader4+Republican, Frank 
. Rogers, Edward H. Mills; Glens Falls 
(N. Y.) Post-Star, J. I. Fowler, A. P. Irving; 
Gloversville Morning Herald, Emmett H. Cul- 
lings, Flora M. Cullings, Fred. B. King; Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) Herald, A. H, Vandenberg; 
Grand Rapids Press, Edmund W._ Booth; 
Greensburg (Pa.) Review, E. Arthur Sweeney; 
Greenville (S. C.) Daily News, B. H. Peace; 
Guthrie (Okla.) Daily Leader, L. G. Niblack. 


H 
CN is) 


Galveston 


Hackensack Record, John Borg, 


Russell L. Binder; Hagerstown (Md.) Herald- 
Mail, Wm. P. Lane, Jr., S. E. Phillips, J. €. 
Byron, Lewis T. Byron, Jr.; Hamilton (Ont.) 
Spectator, F. I. Ker, James R. Allan; Hanover 
(Pa.) Sun, Hugh B. Hostetter; Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Patriot & Evening News, Richard M. H. 
Wharton, Homer E. Moyer; Harrisburg Tele- 
graph, E. J. Stackpole, aie J. P. McCullough, 


R. Michener, . Steinmetz; Havana 
(Cuba) El Mundo, Vincent Villadano; Haver- 
hill (Mass.) Gazette, Robert L. Wright; 


Hazleton (Pa.) Standard-Sentinel, Henry Wal- 
ser; Henderson (N. C.) Dispatch, Henry A. 
Dennis; Houston (Texas) Chronicle, M. E. 
Foster, Mrs. M. E. Foster, Miss Madora Foster, 
Steve Kelton; Houston (Texas) Post, G. J. 
Palmer; Houston (Texas) Press, W. W. Haw- 
kins; Huntsville (Ala.) Times, J. E. Pierce. 


I 


Indianapolis News, Hilton U. Brown, Frank 
T. Carroll; Indianapolis Star, B. F. Lawrence; 
Iowa City (Iowa) Press-Citizen, Merritt C. 
Speidel; Ithaca (N. Y.) Journal-News, John W. 
Baker. 

J 


Jackson (Miss.) News, Frederick Sullens; 
Jamaica (N. Y.) Long Island Daily Press, 
Benjamin Marvin; Jamestown (N. Y.) Journal, 
Fred P. Hall, Henri M. Hall; Jamestown 
(N. Y.) Post, Edward L. Allen. 

(Continued on page 34) 


A new series of Classified 
standard classifications. 
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Merchandise Your Classified Advertising 


IT PAYS! 


To Release beginning May Ist, 1924, to a limited number 
of papers. 


Send (without obligation) for sample layouts and campaign plan coy- 
ering any one classified group of your own selection. 
Adaress 
HOWARD ELON WAY 
76 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(Classified Promotion Manager, New York American from Jan., 1923, to April 30, 1924) 


Promotion Ads covering all 


Dispatch 
Second paper 
Third paper 


lines. 


MAKE COLUMBUS AND CENTRAL OHIO YOUR TEST MARKET 


Sales and advertising managers interested in the Central Ohio market should 
write for the book entitled, “A Sale Landing Field for The National 
Advertiser,” which will be sent gratis to any address. 


Chicago 


FIRST IN ADVERTISING 


For the first three months of 1924 The Dispatch led 
all other Ohio newspapers in paid advertising as it did 
in 1923. First quarter comparison of Columbus papers: 


The Dispatch exceeded the others combined by 738,391 
Its leadership in 1923 over other Columbus 
papers combined was 3,434,859 lines. 


Lo a 


Uladlabllddisbisn 


5,126,244 lines 
2,505,764 “ 
1,882,089 “ 


San Francisco : 
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New Building of The New York Times 


SPHE completion of the fourteen story addition to the Times Annex 
has doubled the original capacity of the building, one of the 
largest and best equipped newspaper plants in the world. It has a 
frontage of 243 feet on West Forty-third Street. 


The floor area of the enlarged Times Annex is 317,800 square feet, 
or 7% acres. The enlarged and remodeled building is provided with 
every convenience and comfort that experience and careful planning 
could anticipate. 


PRESSES ROTOGRAV URE 

In operation or ordered to be in- 5 two-roll presses, printing nearly 

stalled: 64 wnits (32 quadruple) 3,500,000 sections weekly. 
with capacity of 400,000 twenty- A new Rotogravure plant, the 
four-page papers an hour. largest in the world, is being 
installed at West 44th Street and 
COMPOSING Twelfth Avenue. It will com- 
ie prise ten Rotogravure presses; 
ROOM two copper depositing baths, 
Area of 22,639 square feet. each taking two cylinders; two 
Norton Grinders and five polish- 


TYPESETTING ing machines, and a large air 


conditioning plant for carbon and 
MACHINES etching room. 
83 intertypes, linotypes and mono- Floor Space to Be Occupied: 
types. Square Feet 
Cylinder Making and 
STEREOTYPING Etching 
EOUIPMENT Press Room | F 
me ry Mail and Delivery Room 8,700 
4 double junior autoplates. Total 


The New York Times is strictly a newspaper with the largest group of intelligent, dis- 
criminating and responsive readers ever assembled. The average net paid daily and Sunday 
sale for the six months ended March 31, 1924, was 378,174 copies; the average net paid 
daily and Sunday sale for the month of March was 391,887 copies. 


A greater volume of advertisements is published in The Times than in any other New York 
newspaper. 
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COMPLETE LIST 


OF DELEGATES 


(Continued from page 32) 


K 


Kansas City (Mo.) Journal-Post, W. Law- 
rence Dickey, E. O. Syman; Kansas City Star, 
Irwin Kirkwood; Kingston (N. Y.) Freeman, 
Jay E. Klock; Knoxville (Tenn.) Sentinel, 
Wiley L. Morgan. 


L- 


Lafayette (Ind.) Journal and Courier, Henry 
W. Marshall; Lancaster. (Pa.) Intelligencer & 
News-Journal, J. H. Steinman, J. F. Steinman, 
H. C. Carpenter, W. L. Robinson, A. E. Mce- 
Cullough; Lewiston (Me.) Journal, Arthur G. 
Staples, Hartley L. Lord; Lewiston (Me.) Sun, 
L. B. Costello; Lexington (Ky.) Leader, Harry 
Giovannoli; Lexington (Ky.) Herald, Desha 
Breckenridge; Lima (Ohio) News & Times, 
L. S. Galvin, C. R. Galvin; Little Falls (N. Y.) 
Times, John Crowley; Long Island City (N. Y.) 
Star, LeRoy L. Smith; Los Angeles Times, 
Harry Chandler; Louisville (Ky.) Herald and 
Post, C. F. Gladfelter; Louisville (Ky.) Times 
and Courier-Journal, R. W. Bingham, Emanuel 
Levi, A. R. Magee; Lynchburg (Va.) News & 
Advance, Powell Glass, M. K. Duerson; Lynn 
(Mass.) Evening Item, C. H. Hastings. 


M 


McKeesport (Pa.) News, Jess E. Long; Madi- 
son (Wis.) State Journal, I. U. Sears; Man- 
chester (N. H.) Union-Leader, J. A. Muehling; 
Marietta (Ohio) Register, J. D. Chamberlain; 
Meadville (Pa.) Tribune-Republican, Walter 
Irving Bates; Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial- 
Appeal, C. P. J. Mooney; Meriden (Conn.) 
Daily Journal, F. E. Sands, C. H. Tryon; 
Meriden Morning Record, W. A. Kelsey; 
Merida (Yucatan) Revista de Yucatan, R. de 
Zayas Enriquez; Mexico City (Mex.) El 
Democrata, Alfonso Teja Zabre; Miami (Fla.) 
Herald, ank B. Shutts; Middletown (N. Y.) 
Times-Press, Benoni Crist; Milwaukee Journal, 
Harry J. Grant; Minneapolis Journal, W. S. 
BORcs, G. B. Bickelhaupt; Minneapolis Tribune, 


F, Murphy, E. P. Stewart; Moline (IIl.) 
Dispatch, P. S. McGlynn, August Sundine; 
Morgantown (W. Va.) New Dominion, Charles 


Edward Hodges; Morristown (N. J.) Jersey- 
man, Alva E. Lamberton; Muncie (Ind.) Star, 
H, F. Guthrie; Muscatine (Iowa) Journal, Lee 
P. Loomis; Muskogee (Okla.) Daily Phenix, 
Joel H. Bixby, E. K. Bixby. 


N 


Nashville (Tenn.) Banner, E. B. Stahlman; 
Newark (N. J.) Call, Louis Hannoch, Philip 
H. Baldwin; Newark News, Eugene W. Far- 
rell; New Bedford (Mass.) Standard & Mer- 
cury, Benjamin H. Anthony, James T. Mur- 
ray, George A. Hough; New Bern (N. C.) 
New Bernian, J. B. Dawson; New Bern Sun- 
Journal, Mrs. J. B. Dawson; New Brunswick 
(N. J.) Home News & Sunday Times, W. B. 
Boyd, E. B. Boyd, A. H. Boyd; Newburgh 
(N. Y.) Daily News, Frederick W. Wilson, 
Frederick H. Keefe, Harry Cohen; Newbury- 
port (Mass.) Daily News, Fred E. Smith, 
Edward E. Hicken; Newcastle (Pa.) News, 
Fred L. Rentz; New Haven (Conn.) Registes, 
John Day Jackson, Hugh B. Kennedy; New 
Haven Times-Leader, Wm. A. Hendrick; New 
Haven Union, Philip Troup; New London 
(Conn.) Day, Theodore Bodenwein, Orvin G. 
Andrews; New Orleans Item, James M. Thom- 
son, A. G. Newmyer; New Orleans States, 
Robert Ewing; New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
Leonard K. Nicholson; New York Daily News, 
Philip A. Payne; New York Day, Wm. Edlin, 
L. Gerson; New York Sun, Edwin S. Friendly; 
New York Herald-Tribune, Howard Davis; 
New York Il Popolo, Vincent Giordano; New 
York La Prensa, Jose Camprubi, Lester Mer- 
celia; New York World, Herbert Bayard 
Swope; Niagara Falls (N. Y.) Gazette, A. C. 
Deuel; Norfolk (Va.) Ledger-Dispatch, S. L. 
Slover, P. S. Huber; Norristown (Pa.) Times- 
Herald, Ralph Beaver Strassburger, Frederick 
S. Fox, John C. Dye; North Adams (Mass.) 
Transcript, James A. Hardman; Norwalk 
(Conn.) Hour, Edward J. Thomas. 


Oo 


Oakland (Cal.) Tribune, J. R. Knowland; 
Ogdensburg (N. Y.) Republican-Journal, A. E. 
Sansoucy; Oklahoma City (Okla.) Times and 
Daily Oklahoman, Charles W. Boggs; Olean 
(N. Y.) Herald, M. C. Ostrom, S. N. Ostrom; 
Olean (N. Y.) Times, Wm. S. Dodson; Osh- 
kosh (Wis.) Northwestern, O. J. Hardy; Ot- 
tumwa (lowa) Courier, James F. Powell; 
Owensboro (Ky.) Messenger, Urey Woodson. 


P 


Passaic (N. J.) Herald, E. A. Bristor; Pas- 
saic (N. J.) News, George M. Hartt, R. E. 
Lent; Paterson (N. J.) Morning Call, Robert 
Williams, Jr.; Paterscn Press-Guardian, W. B. 
3ryant; Pensacola (Fla.) News, Percy S. 
Hayes; Peoria (Ill.) Star, S. A. Oakley; Pe- 
oria Journal-Transcript, Henry M. Pindell, 
Carl P. Slane; Perth Amboy (N. J.) News, 
D. P. Olmstead, J. L. Clevenger; Philadelphia 
(Pa.) North American, James P. Considine; 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, John C. Martin, 
G. F. Goldsmith, Hugh Burke, Guy S. Osborn; 
Philadelphia Record, Rowe Stewart, W. H. H. 
Neville; Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post & Sun, A. E. 
Braun; Pittsburgh (Pa.) Gazette-Times & 
Chronicle-Telegraph, Urban E. Dice, C. W. 
Danziger; Pittsburgh Press, Wm. G. Chandler, 
H. C. Milholland, T. R. Williams; Pittston 
(Pa.) Gazette, Wm. J. Peck, Frank A. Kaiser; 
Plainfield (N, J.) Courier-News, Charles H. 


Frost, A. W. Zimmerman; Port Huron 
(Mich.) ‘Times-Herald, E. J. Ottaway; Port 
Jervis (N. Y.) Union, Fred R. Salmon; Port- 
land (Me.) Express, F. H. Drinkwater; Port- 
land Oregonian, -C. A. Morden; Fortland 
(Ore.) Telegram, J. E. Wheeler; Pottsville 
(Pa.) Republican, J. H. Zerbey, J. H. Zerbey, 
Jr., E. L. Clifford; Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Star 
& Enterprise, Arthur A. Parks; Providence 
(R. I.) Journal & Evening Bulletin, Allison 
Stone, Arthur L. Poorman. 


R 


Raleigh (N. C.) News & Observer, Josephus 
Daniels, Jr.; Raleigh (N. C.) Times, John A. 
Park, W. N. Penny; Richmond (Ind.) Palla- 
dium, E. H. Harris; Rochester (N. Y.) Demo- 
crat & Chronicle, F. S. Todd, F. G. Beach; 
Rochester (N. Y.) ‘Times-Union, Frank E. 
Gannett, Wm. W. Oliver; Rockford (Ill.) Star, 
Roscoe S. Chapman, C. Russell Chapman; 
Rocky Mount (N. C.) Telegram, J. L. Horne, 
Jr.; Rome (N. Y.) Sentinel, A. C. Kessinger, 
A. R. Kessinger. 


Ss 


Sacramento (Cal.) Unicn, James D. Meredith; 
Saginaw (Mich.) News-Courier, Arthur R. 
Treanor; St. Johnsbury (Vt.) Caledonian-Rec- 
ord, Herbert A. Smith; St. Joseph (Mo.) Ga- 
zette, George A. McClellan; St. Louis (Mo.) 
Star, Frank P. Glass, Elzey Roberts; St. Peters- 
burg (Fla.) Times, David B. Lindsay, Paul 
Poynter; Salamanca (N.» Y.) Republican Press, 
Matthew Weber; Salem (Mass.) Evening News, 
Harry E. Flint; San Antonio (Tex.) Express & 
News, Frank G. Huntress; San Francisco Ex- 
aminer, C. S. Stanton; San Jose (Cal.) Mer- 
cury-Herald, E. A. Hayes, J. O. Hayes; Sa- 
vannah (Ga.) News, F. G. Bell; Schenectady 
(N. Y.) Gazette, A. N. Liecty; Schenectady 
(N. Y.) Unicn-Star, F. R. Champion; Scranton 
(Pa.) Republican, W. J. Pattison; Scranton 
Scrantonian, E. Tracy Sweet, M. L. Goodman; 
Scranton Times, E. J. Lynett, J. E. Bradley, 
J. D. Keator, James Flanagan, Wm. R. Lynett; 
Seattle Times, C. B. Blethen; Shreveport (La.) 
Times, Louis Goldman; South Bend (Ind.) 
News-Times, J. M. Stephenson; South Bend 
Tribune, F. A. Miller; Spartanburg (S. C.) 
Herald & Journal, Wm. W. Holland, Charles O. 
Hearon; Spokane (Wash.) Spckesman-Review, 
W. H. Cowles; Springfield (Ill.) State Journal, 
S. Leigh Call, Will H. McConnell; Springfield 
(111.) State Register, Thomas Rees, George M. 
Clendenin; Springfield (Mo.) Leader, H. S. 
Jewell; Springfield (Mass.) Republican, Richard 
Hooker, Arthur H. Yunker; Staunton (Va.) 
News-Leader, H. L. Opie; Steubenville (Ohio) 
Herald-Star, Charles D. Simeral; Superior 
(Wis.) Telegram, S. A. Buchanan; Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Journal, Harvey D. Burrell, M. J. 


Picou 


if 


Tacoma (Wash.) Ledger & News-Tribune, 
Frank S. Baker; Taunton (Mass.) Daily Ga- 
zette, William H. Reed; Terre Haute (Ind.) 
Star, J. E. White; Titusville (Pa.) Herald, E. 
T. Stevenscn; Toledo (Ohio) Blade, Grove Pat- 
terson, Leslie E. Neafie; Toledo (Ohio) Times, 
R. L. Patterson; Topeka (Kan.) Capital, Marco 
Morrow; Topeka (Kan.) State Journal, Frank 
P. MacLennan, Miss Mary MacLennan; Troy 
(N. Y.) Record, D. B. Plum; Tulsa (Okla.) 
Tribune, Richard Lloyd Jones, William B. 
Dimon; Tulsa World, F. O. Larson. 


U 


Utica (N. Y.) Press, William V. Jones; 
Utica Observer-Dispatch, Prentiss Bailey. 


Vv 
Vancouver (B. C.) Daily Province, F. J. 


3urd. 
W 


Warren (Ohio) Daily Tribune, Mrs. Zell 
Hart Deming; Washington Star, Frank B. 
Noyes, Fleming Newbold; Washington (Iowa) 
Evening Journal, Orville Elder; Washington 
(Pa.) Observer, John L. Stewart, Howard L. 
Christman; Washington (D, C.) Herald & 
Times, A, R. R. Onyun; Waterbury (Conn.) 
Democrat, E. Vincent Maloney, Jchn A. Hay- 
den, Rudolph Hennick, Peter B. Lynch, B. S. 
Piatt; Waterbury Republican & American, Wm, 
J. Pape, I. B. Myers, Charles F. Chapin, E. R. 
Stevenson; Watertown (N. Y.) Standard, A. B. 
Parker; Watertown (N. Y.) Times, Charles H. 
Congdon; Wausau (Wis.) Record-Herald, J. L. 
Sturtevant, John C. Sturtevant; Westerly (R. 
I.) Sun, George Benjamin Utter; Wichita 
(Kan.) Beacon, Henry J. Allen; Wichita 
Eagle, M. M. Murdock; Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) 
Times-Leader, Ernest G. Smith; Williamsport 
(Pa.) Gazette & Bulletin, H. R. Laird; Wil- 
liamsport (Pa.) Grit, Dietrick Lamade, Frederic 
E, Manson, Charles D. Lamade, Howard T. 
Lamade; Williamsport Sun, George E. Graft; 
Wilmington (Del.) Every Evening, Wm. F. 
Metten; Wilmington (N. C.) News-Dispatch, J. 
- Thompson; Wilmington (Ohio) News-Jour- 
nal, W. J. Galvin; Woonsocket (R. L) Call & 
Reporter, Samuel E. Hudson, Buell W. Hud- 
son; Worcester (Mass.) Post, John H. Fahey. 


Y 


York (Pa,) Dispatch, H. W. Young: Y _ 
town (Ohio) Vindicator, William. dopa 


Z 


Zanesville (Ohio) Ti -St this 
C. W. Gibson. io) Times-Star, W. O. Littick, 
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Pre-eminent Arrticles 


Romantic 


Universal 


Appeal 


A Commanding Feature 


Gertrude Atherton 
Dorothy Canfield 


‘Lucian Cary 


Edna Ferber 

F. Scott Fitzgerald 
Zona Gale 

Rupert Hughes 
Inez Haynes Irwin’ 
Will Irwin 

Mary Johnston 


Fanny Heaslip Lea 


Samuel Merwin 

Alice Duer Miller 

Mrs. Gouverneur Morris 
Mary Roberts Rinehart 
Arthur Stringer 

Arthur Train 

Jesse Lynch Williams 


ARE AMONG THE CONTRIBUTORS 


TO THIS GREAT SERIES 


A Lustrous Name—An Arresting 


Idea Every Week 


Metropolitan Newspaper Service 
MAXIMILIAN ELSER, Jr., General Manager 


150 Nassau St., New York City 


Room 146 at the Convention 
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Circulation of 
The Des Moines 
Newspapers 
For Six Years 


AS SUBMITTED TO UNITED STATES POSTOFFICE 


MORNING REGISTER 
Net Paid Average for 6 Months Ending 


March 31, 1919 

March 31,.1920......... 61,022 
MarchyolnlO2 ris. sek 62,273 eink ; 
March (31, 1922... sos. 66,049 for 5 Years 
March 31, 1923......... 71,784 13,692 
March 31, 1924 


EVENING TRIBUNE 


March 31, 1921 49,287 GAIN 
March 31,1922../,..... 56,025 for 5 Years 
Marchi31./1923.22%. 4. . 62,500 18,602 
March 31, 1924......... 66,735 


DAILY REGISTER AND TRIBUNE 
(Morning and Evening) 

March 31, 1919 Hors 
March 31, 1920 
Marehssis 192) Las ot. 111,560 oat 
March 32,1922 65.5... 122,074 for 5 Years 
March 31, 1923......... 134,284 32,494 
Marchal? LOQ4 3 ok. ats 144,011 


SUNDAY REGISTER 
Net Paid Average for 6 Months Ending 


March 31, 1919 

March 31, 1920......... 82,25 earn 
March 31, 1921 5 GAIN 
March 31, 1922 for 5 Years 
March 31, 1923. . 61,848 
March 31, 1924......... 132,593 


EVENING CAPITAL 


March 31, 1919 

March 31, 1920......... 58,522 
March, 31192 one 49,805 eee 
March 31, 1923 60,186 for 5 Years 
March 31, 1923......... 62,780 1,028 
Marchi 31509245 ee ee 61,683 


SUNDAY CAPITAL 


March 31, 1920......... 39,330 

March 3], 1921......%.. 32,931 LOSS 
33,607 for 4 Years 

Marchio1 1923207) 28,769 11.435 

March’31-,1924) 2 chee 27,895 i 


EVENING NEWS 


March 31, 1919 
March 31, 1920 
March 31, 1921 
March 31, 1922 


Marchi 15 1925= 2000-0. 


LOSS 
for 5 Years 


17,362 


Marches 11924... 2 27,963 


The Register and Tribune are First in Everything in Des Moines and lowa— 
St Evening Circulation—Morning Circulation—Sunday Circulation—Total, City, 
Suburban and Country Circulation—Local, National and Classified Advertising. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RADIO 


(Concluded from page 28) 


newspapers operating radio broadcasting 
stations. Of this number by far the 
greatest percentage were small stations 
not exceeding twenty to fifty watts and 
serving the local-community only. Eight 
newspapers owned and operated five 
hundred watt stations and one operated 
a two hundred watt station. 

There were a considerable number of 
newspapers, in addition to these, partici- 
pating in radio broadcasting service 
through stations owned and operated by 
companies not in the newspaper business. 

Today there are only 45 newspapers in 
the United States operating their own 
stations but there is now a large per- 


centage of higher power stations as 
follows: 

1 — 750 Watts Stations 

17 — 750 “3 ss 

= AD 43 é 

2 — 200 ‘ a 

1 — 150 a a 

9 — 100 ‘ a 

12 — 50 ” or less 

45 Total 


The stations operated by newspapers in 
the United States are as follows: 
750 Watts Ft. Worth Star-Telegram 


500 if Portland Oregonian, Port- 
land, Ore. 
500 + Los Angeles Times 
500 Z Oakland Tribune 
500 v St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
500 a Los Angeles Examiner 
500 Salt Lake City Deseret 
News d 
500 ‘ Detroit Free Press 
500 ! Kansas City Star 
500 : Dallas News & Journal 
500 Louisville Courier Journal 
and Times 
500 Chicago Daily News 
500 ‘ Pittsburgh Press 
500 2 Memphis Commercial Ap- 
peal 
500 ; Atlanta Journal 
500 Oak Park (Ill.) Oak Leaves 
500 uP Detroit News 
500 5 South Bend Tribune 
250 i‘ Tampa Daily Times 
25U ¥ Norfolk (Neb.) Daily News 
250 x Kansas City Drovers Tele- 
gram 
200 : Chicago Daily Drovers 
Journal 
200 Omaha Journal Stockman 
150 d San Francisco Examiner 
100 : Honolulu Star Bulletin 
LOO ieee Fond du Lac (Wis.) Daily 
Commonwealth 
100 Seattle Post Intelligencer 
100 ; Hartford Courant 
100 j Galveston Tribune 
100 Paducah Sun 
100 ‘é Peoria Star 
100 so Capper Publications, To- 
peka, Kan. 
100 ( Scranton Times 
50 Salt Lake City Telegram 
50 _ Tacoma Daily Ledger 
50 # Berkeley Daily Gazette 
50 # Bellingham Publishing Co. 
50 a Baltimore American & News 


50 a St. Cloud (Minn.) Times 

Moore Radio News Station, 
Springfield, Vt. 

Reno (Nev.) State Journal 

Marion (Ind.) Chronicle 

10 4 Muncie (Ind.) Press 

Fall River Herald 

Modesto Herald 


Not all of these are members of the 
A. N. P. A. 

Over fifty-five of the smaller stations 
operated by newspapers have been dis- 
continued. The development of better 
receiving sets and a more general in- 
formation on the subject of radio broad- 
casting has educated the public to want 
to reach out to the bigger stations at a 
distance. The crystal receiving set, 
which was limited to a very small area, 
has been replaced by better and finer 
receiving sets. Reports from seven of 
the newspapers operating 500 watt sta- 
tions show that their average original 
cost was approximately $22,000 and their 
operating cost varies from $12,000 to 
$50,000 per year. In every one of these 
cases the newspapers maintain radio 


broadcasting as a department of their 
newspaper enterprise. None of these 
stations are doing any advertising. The 
stations are being operated on the average 
of thirty hours per week. 

As an illustration of the experience of 
some of the smaller stations I quote a 
letter received from the manager of the 
newspaper radio broadcasting station of 
50 watts capacity at Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota. 


“We have had the glory, advertising and 
good will incidental to having established the 
first and only regular broadcasting station in 
our State. We have also had the experience 
resulting therefrom for about a year, dur- 
ing the life of our station. Finally, we have 
done our share to create interest in radio, to 
serve the multitudes interested in radio, free 
of charge and at our own expense, and arrived 
at a point where we quit and are willing to let 
the big stations pound the air. We are going 
to sell out’ for what we can get. 

“During the first six months of the life of 
our station, there were many improvised re- 
ceiving sets in the hands of amateurs, largely 
dependent upon nearby broadcasting stations for 
entertainment, etc. Gradually the situation was 
changed and many more of the better class of 
receiving sets prevail. Following in this wake, 
the average local radio fan wants to ‘go fish- 
ing’ for long distance music and song. With 
this class, the local station is a ‘Bugaboo’ for 
interference, and the good will is lost to the 
station owner at home. 

“At the outset, for several months, we at- 
tempted musical concerts and other entertain- 
ment by radio regularly three nights a week, 
with special concerts and programs on Sunday 
nights. Our talent was local and voluntary. 
This plan sort of played out for lack of suf- 
ficient talent if not for interest. Later months 
we continued our station broadcasting grain 
and livestock markets only, excepting baseball 
scores in the early evenings. While this served 
a limited clientele, the market end gave com- 
mercial advantages and was appreciated by those 
naturally interested in market news in our 
surrounding territory. Practically the same 
market news is, however, available through 
broadcasting stations at Omaha, Twin Cities and 
elsewhere. 

“Tf our station was alive today we would 
have no hesitancy in broadcasting the most iin- 
portant local or general news, if available from 
any reliable source. We would consider it 
good enterprise and indirect advertising, al- 
though it would not likely be productive of any 
material new subscription business. 

“In short, our broadcasting experience has 
not been one of absolute disappointment. We 
have charged the investment to our own adver- 
tising account, and whatever salvage we re- 
ceive in dollars and cents in disposing of our 
outfit will help to repay us for the cost of oper- 
ation of the station. i 

“Some of the larger stations will continue to 
exist and supply sufficient music in the air from 
long distances, and this is what the average 
radio fan wants. The fact remains, that the 
home station gets little or no encouragement 
at home from the radio ‘bugs.’ Nowadays he 
is mostly interference, excepting on the other 
end of a long distance receiving set.” 


The larger stations invariably say that 
they are doubtful as to the direct returns 
from radio broad- 
casting, but also 
Staten that «the 
good will has 
been worth the 
expenditure of 
money. tees 
their intention to 
keep up the 
service. 

Most of the 
problems that 
these newspapers 
are experiencing 
at the present 
time are purely 
commercial ones. 
The question of 

other competi- 


Cot. Rost. Ewine 


broadcasting news or 
tive information is not a serious one. 
All of them are broadcasting local 
sporting news, market reports and other 
services of one kind or another. The 
board of directors of the Associated 
Press has ruled that local markets and 
sports may be broadcasted. The question 
of securing music has been solved by the 
organization of the National Association 
of Broadcasters, which in addition to 
supplying musical programs without the 
payment of a royalty, has been doing 
some very active work in connection with 
the copyright law and with the laws on 
the subject of radio broadcasting. 

There is no positive evidence in the 
experience of the last year whether or 
not broadcasting stations can be used 
commercially for the dissemination of 
news to the public which would in any 
way affect the publication of newspapers 
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and the demand for them. At present 
the radio broadcasting stations of large 
newspapers engaged in this experiment 
can still be regarded as an expensive 
publicity feature producing an intangible 
but undoubtedly a valuable good will. 

There is evidence that the remarkable 
improvement in the art is increasing the 
interest in and demand for this service. 
If this improvement continues no one can 
tell what further interest newspapers will 
be compelled to take in it. 

The questionnaire sent out by your 
committee shows that there is no direct 
material result from broadcasting meas- 
ured in advertising lineage. In fact, 
newspapers that do not operate stations 
have been most successful in making re- 
markable records in the volume of adver- 
tising from the radio industry which has 
assumed a place in the front rank. This 
has been especially true in the case of 
newspapers publishing tabloid sections 
which are increasing in number and im- 
portance. 

Most of the irritating problems and 
uncertainties of operation have been set- 
tled satisfactorily to date, but there will 
be an increasing demand for association 
action by the newspaper broadcasters. 
It is generally conceded that newspapers 
are better equipped than other organiza- 
tions to judge the interest of the public 
and to procure talent of all kinds. 

Your committee should be authorized, 
subject to the approval of the board of 
directors in specific cases, to join with 
the work of various associations of 
broadcasters formed for the purpose of 
considering such subjects as 

Copyright legislation, 

Allocation of wave lengths and 
control of the air. 

Broadcasting advertising. 

The National Association of Broad- 
casters, including in its membership most 
of the newspaper broadcasters members 
of the A. N. P. A., has just completed 
a hearing before the Congressional Com- 
mittee on the Dill bill which will change 
the copyright law to allow of the broad- 
casting of music without the payment of 
royalty, but still preserve the rights of 
the composer or author. This matter 
seems to be progressing satisfactorily. 
It should have the support of the A. N. 
P. A. committee. The association is a 
thoroughly representative and honest or- 
ganization. The final hearing will be 
held in May. 

T. R. Williams, of the Pittsburgh 
Press, writes that “Mr. Harkness, as- 
sistant vice-president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, says 
that they expect an income of nearly a 
million dollars this year from radio 
broadcasting advertising, and that Mr. 
Harkness believes that the outlay will 
not lessen newspaper advertising but will 
rather stimulate it.” Several stations are 
operated on a commercial basis and 
broadcast paid advertising. It is safe 
to say that all stations are besieged to 
accept advertising in one form and an- 
other. A large percentage of broadcast- 
ing is advertising in an indirect form, 
both for the newspaper and the per- 
former. Your committee confesses its 
present inability to formulate a policy on 
this subject. This subject should be dis- 


The Cleveland 


PLAIN DEALER 
regularly carries 
50% 
of ALL National 
Advertising placed 
in ALL Cleveland 


newspapers 
The Plain, 


ONE cMedium —ONE Cost 


J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kell: 
110 E. 42d St. Security Bldg. 
New York Chicago 


cussed and the committee instructed to 
digest the opinions stated. 

Stuart Rogers, of the American Radio 
Association, which has adopted the slogan 
“Free the Air of Advertising,” has an- 
nounced that he will seek the co-opera- 
tion of the A. N. P. A. and similar 
organizations in protecting the public 
against advertising hidden under the cloalk 
of entertainment. Your committee be- 
lieves that a policy should be established 
based on the interests and preferences of 
the listening public and such action taken 
as will protect its interests. 

The rights of the broadcaster, be it 
newspaper or other organization, must 
be controlled by this consideration and 
no other. Federal control om this sub- 
ject is still vague and incomplete. Youz 
committee should support the intelligent 
effort of the Federal department where 
the control properly belongs. 

Your committee which was appointed 
to consider the subject of radio and its 
relation to the 
Ac. whls PaaS 
without specific 
instructions, or 
authority, re- 
spectfully recom- 
mends that the 
subjects sug- 
gested above be 
discussed on the 
floor of the con- 
vention and that 
a committee fo: 
the followin, 
year be appointea 
consisting of at 
least one member M. -E. Fostee 
of the board 
Gi GiFeCLOTS auG@ the u..uager,) le 
Palmer, and four or five publisher broad- 
caster members located where their per- 
sonal attendance at meetings can be re- 
lied upon. An advisory council of all 
publisher broadcaster members would be 
helpful. Such action as it seemed ad- 

~ visable to take could then be approved 
by the advisory council and the board of 
directors. All routine matters and inter- 
communication should be handled through 
the office of the manager. 
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Frank S. Baker Charles B. Weleh 

President Editor and Gen. Maer. 
ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
David J. Randall Ford, Parsons Co. 
341 Fifth Ave. 360 No. Michigan Ave. 
New York City Chicago, IHinois 

R. J. Bidwell & Co. 

San Francisco and Los Angeles, Cal. | 


A Security Market 


with complete financial 


service, 


Buffalo offers a promising market for 
high grade securities. The Buffalo 
Evening News financial and business 
pages are complete, interesting, prompt; 
carrying TO-DAY’S news of activities 
in commerce and markets TO-DAY. 

The News, with its effective cover- 
age and responsive reader interest, of- 
fers the financial advertiser the com- 
plete audience in the Buffalo territory. 


A. B. C. Sept. 30, 1923, 119,754 total 
net paid 
the Buffalo Market with the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


*Present average circulation 126,768 
Edward H. Butler, Editor and Publisher 
Kelly-Smith (Company, Representatives 


Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, IL 


newspaper 
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Waldorf-Astoria 


Every Feature That This Service Offers Is Regularly 
Used in the Columns of The World 


THREE SUNDAY Ask About The World’s 
COMIC SUCCESSES | 
Full Leased Wire Ser- 


“The Man in the Brown Derby” : 
—By H.T. Webster U1Lce 


you use tt . 
you had— 


Forty - eight hours 
ahead -of anybody 


ene Captain and the Kids” 
—By Rudolph Dirks 


NOTE—This is the original. All others 
are imitations. Drawn by the creation of 
the characters; RUDOLPH DIRKS, the 
highest paid single drawing newspaper 
artist in the United States. > 


else the exclusive 
advance report of 
the Dawes Com- 
mittee. 


Pony News Report 


Special Business Ser- 


You shared _ with vice 


“Cicero Sapp” —By Fred Locher 


Daily Comics 
Ketten Cartoons 
Webster Cartoons 
Joes; Car 
Little Mary Mixup 
Banana Oil 
Fritzi Ritz 
Little Napoleon 


And The Famous “MOVIES.” A daily 
human interest drawing done by a staff 
of four high class illustrators. 


The World the 
great news _ beat 
on the “Oil Code” 
that the Govern- 
ment itself couldn’t 
decipher. 


The Idaho Grange of 
Weare Finance 
Loans that has led 
to a Congressional 
investigation. 


Sport News Service 


Special Query Service 
FamousWriters Service 


Sunday Advance News 
Service 


The World Service Is Equipped to Supply Any 
Sort of News Service or Features That You Need 


Daily Feature Service 


Comic strips, sport cartoons 
and home magazine features by 
such writers as Fay~ Stevenson, 
Margaret Mooers Marshall, 
Sophie Irene Loeb, Caroline 
Crawford and Roy McCardell. 


Sunday Magazine 
Features 
Ten tabloid pages, two in color. 
This magazine is printed close to 
the news and excels any other 
newspaper magazine in human 
interest. 


Celebrated Sport 
Features 

Sport specialists of high repu- 
tation, “Monitor” the baseball 
authority, Hype Igoe, cartoons 
and fights, Patterson McNutt on 
golf and William Hennigan on 
baseball, are available for your 
sporting pages. 


Weekly Radio Section 


of twelve pages to be used in 
tabloid form or made over for 
large pages. 


Famous Special Writers 


For the World’s special clients 
the services of its brilliant galaxy 
of columnists and critics are avail- 
able—Heywood Broun, drama, 
sport and “It Seems to Me”; 
Pugin Aeathe 2Connine) Lower 
Deems Taylor on Music, and 
Laurence Stallings on _ books, 
“The First Reader”’;.and Quinn 
Martin on films. 


Daily News Mats 


of cuts used in the Morning and 


Evening World. 
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Editor 


A.N.P. A. REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
ADVERTISING AGENTS 


THE voluminous report of the commit- 
tee on advertising agents, detailing 
the numerous changes in the A.N.P.A. 
policy in this 
field, was render- 
ed by William B. 
Bryant, Paterson 
Press - Guardian, 
chairman of the 
committee whose 
other members 
were: Benjamin 
H. Anthony, New 
Bedford  Stand- 
ard; Charles D. 
Atkinson, Atlanta 
Journal; Hilton 
U. Brown, In- 
dianapolis News; 
Edward H. But- 
ler, Buffalo 
News mae G: 
Carter, Fort 
Worth Star-Tele- 
gram; Harry 
Chandler, Los 
Angeles Times; 
F. J. Burd, Van- 
couver Province; 
Harry J. Grant, 
ates Journal; M. F. Hanson, Du- 
luth Herald; George M. Rogers, Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer; W. A. Strong, Chi- 
cago Daily News; Charles H. Taylor, 
Boston Globe; T. R. Williams, Pitts- 
burgh Press; W. J. Hofmann, Portland 
Oregonian; Paul Patterson, E. S. Thom- 
ason, and Howard Davis. The report 
follows: 
Your Committee on Advertising 
Agents has during the past year endeav- 
ored to render the best possible service 
to the membership of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association and 
the advertising agency world as well. 
It has given careful consideration to 
139 applications for recognition; trans- 
ferred the recognition of 28 agencies to 
their successors and cancelled the recog- 
nition of 24 other agencies. 


JaMes J. DeEvINE 


FINANCIAL RATINGS OF AGENCIES 


Your Committee has also twice during 
the year made a careful and conscientious 
study of the financial ratings accorded by 
it to recognized agencies and has for- 
warded the resulting changes to the 
membership for their guidance, issuing 
a new Rating Book last November, but 
continuing its activities in this direction 
right up to its final meeting this week 
so that the work of the Committee in 
this respect is always up to date. 


AUDITS 


The outstanding feature of the develop- 
ments in the work of your Committee 
since the last Convention has been the 
successful result of your having author- 
ized your Committee to audit the ac- 
counts of advertising agencies when, in 
the Committee’s belief, the accounts of 
members might be in jeopardy. 

It has been necessary to make but one 
audit which disclosed a condition much 
worse than reported by the agency from 
which, without an audit, it would have 
been impossible to draw an accurate con- 
clusion of its condition. The cost was 
one hundred dollars, the result far 
reaching. 


The mere fact that this authorization 
placed your Committee in a position to 
make such audits resulted paradoxically 
in creating a condition that made audits 
practically unnecessary. In many in- 
stances until we insisted upon auditing 
an agency your Committee was unable to 
secure accurate details of actual condi- 
tions, which, however, were immediately 
and fully supplied as soon as the agency 
realized that it had either the option of 
being audited or making a clean breast 
of the situation. 

Your Committee has also noted a bet- 
ter spirit, of co-operation on the part of 
advertising agencies generally to furnish 


promptly a complete statement of their 
financial condition and the Advertising 
Agents Committee hopes that you will 
renew your authorization of last year 
granting it authority to draw on the 
funds of this Association, if necessary, 
up to the sum of $1,000 during the com- 
ing twelve months. 


LENDING A HeEtpiInc HAND 


Your Committee does not consider that 
its course af action should work harm 
to any agency in financial difficulty and 
when it believes in such cases the prob- 
abilities are that an agency may be saved 
to aid in the future development of ad- 
vertising and at the same time preserve 
the interests of the creditors, it lends a 
helping hand and in several cases your 
Committee has suggested the granting 
of extension of time by creditors. In 
some instances it has called upon other 
publishers’ organizations for co-operation 
and your Committee trusts that in this 
work it has your approval. 


CasH Discounts 


The publishing of monthly lists of 
agencies which have been reported as 
passing six or more cash discounts dur- 
ing the previous 
month has {been 
inaugurated. The 

Xai securing of this 
YY 4 information is 

aly made _ ‘possible 

only through the 

A co-operation of 

nearly half of 

our membership 

and we hope that 

in the course of 

time all members 

will aid in this 

: work, which en- 

i ables the com- 

mittee to detect 

the weak spots in 

advance instead 

of after it is too 

late to serve a 

useful purpose. 

Your committee 

ate this time 

urges upon every newspaper executive to 

secure the real facts concerning agencies’ 

accounts from his auditing department. 

The results in some cases will be sur- 
prising. 

With those agencies that have been re- 
ported by many as passing discounts the 
committee has been using its good offices 
with a view to bringing about an im- 
proved condition and it hopes the mem- 
bership will more and more appreciate 
the wisdom of enforcing their cash dis- 
count date. 

As an illustration of one line of en- 
deavor a typical case is presented. Last 
October the Committee, learning that a 
certain agency was passing discount dates 
regularly, practically gave that agency 
the option of building up its surplus, then 
less than $10,000, and adopting a plan of 
prompt payment, or losing recognition. 
That agency’s surplus today is approxi- 
mately $30,000 and it takes all discounts. 
This class. of work is being continued 
with other agencies and our investigation 
leads us to believe that in numerous in- 
stances the fault does not lie entirely 
with the agency, but with the lax methods 
prevailing in some of our own counting 
rooms, and by that we mean the failure 
to issue bills promptly at the first of the 
month and to send checking copies. 


GARDINER KLINE 


SUMMARY 


To summarize, the Committee urges 
the members of this Association: 

1. See that their bills go out promptly 
on the first of the month to advertising 
agencies. 


2. See that checking copies are 
promptly mailed. 
Have your auditing department 


check up the list of advertising agencies 
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sent you from the New York office every 
month as to agencies passing the cash 
discount date, forwarding the checked up 
list immediately to the New York office. 


4. When in doubt about credit rating 
or the credit standing of an agency, com- 
municate with the New York office for 
further information. 

Your co-operation in this respect will 
create a more ideal condition than ever 
before. 


Work oF COMMITTEE DuRING THE YEAR 


One hundred and thirty-nine (139) ap- 
plications for recognition were received. 
Forty-six (46) agencies were granted 
recognition; applications of twenty-eight 
(28) were refused; recognition previous- 
ly extended to twenty-four (24) agencies 
was cancelled; six (6) changes of rating 
were made; and recognition transferred 
on request for twenty-eight (28) 
agencies. ' 


REPORT OF THE MANAGER 


L B. PALMER, manager, reported on 

* the work done by the New York 
headquarters staff during the year as 
follows: 

‘The following 
is a report of the 
business of the 
New York office 


TO cae e ey eat: 
1923: 

Five hundred 
and__ thirty-eight 
(538) publica- 
tions were en- 
rolled as mem- 


bers in this As- 
sociation on Jan- 
uary lst, 1923, of 
which five hun- 
dred and _ thirty- 
six (536) were 
active and two 
@) associate. 
During the year 
ten (10) members were elected of which 
eight (8) were active and’two (2) asso- 
ciate. Two (2) associate members be- 
came active members. Of the active mem- 
bers three (3) ceased to hold separate 
memberships owing to _ consolidations 
with other members. One (1) active 
member consolidated with a non-member. 
One (1) member suspended publication. 
Seven (7) members were dropped for 
non-payment of dues, one (1) afterwards 
being reinstated. Twenty (20) members 
resigned, making a total membership on 
December 31st, 1923, of five hundred and 
seventeen (517) of which five hundred 
and fifteen (515) were active and two 
(2) associate. 


L. B. PALMER 


New Members — Active. — Augusta 
(Ga.) Herald, Beaver Falls (Pa.) Trib- 
une, Fresno (Cal.) Bee, Jamaica (L. I.) 
Daily Press, Lancaster (Pa.) New Era, 
Long Beach (Cal.) Telegram, Sacra- 
mento (Cal.) Union, Washington (D. C.) 
News. 


New Members — Associate. — Elgin 
(Ill.) Daily Courier, Morristown (N. J.) 
Jerseyman. 


Transferred from Associate to Active. 
—Cheyenne (Wyo.) Tribune, Greensburg 
(Pa.) Morning Review. 


Consolidations with Other Members.— 
Evansville (Ind.) Journal with Courier, 
Fort Smith (Ark.) Southwest American 
with Times-Record, New York Globe 
with Sun. 


Consolidation with Non-Member.— 


In New Orleans 
Consult the Latest 


A. B. C. AUDIT 


(September 30th, 1923) 
Before scheduling space in eve- 
ning papers. 


NEW ORLEANS STATES 
13c a Line Flat Daily 
15c a Line Flat Sunday 


SPLENDID COOPERATION TO 
ADVERTISERS 


Leads in Daily and Sunday 
CITY CIRCULATION 


Specials: East Beckwith 
West Branham 


Rochester (N. Y.) Post-Express with 
Journal. 

Suspended Publication—Pittsburgh Dis- 
patch. 

Dropped.—Binghamton (N. Y.) Morn- 
ing Sun, Idaho Falls (Idaho) Daily Post, 
New Castle (Pa.) Herald, New Haven 
(Conn.) Union, Tucson (Ariz.) Citizen, 
Utica (N. Y.) Saturday Globe, William- 
son (W. Va.) Daily News. 

Re-Instated—Utica (N. Y.) Saturday 
Globe. 

Resignations—Albany (N. Y.) Sun- 
day Telegram, Austin (Tex.) American, 
Canton (Ohio) Daily News, Dallas 
(Tex.) Dispatch, Dayton (Ohio) Jour- 
nal, Decatur (Ill.) Herald, Denison 
(Tex.) Herald, Denton (Tex.) Rec- 
ord-Chronicle, Douglas (Ariz.) Dis- 
patch, Gettysburg (Pa.) Times, Green- 
ville (S. C.) Piedmont, Hastings (Neb.) 
Tribune, Henderson (Ky.)  Journal- 
Gleaner, Minneapolis (Minn.) Daily 


News, New Brunswick (N. J.) Daily 


Home News, Ogden (Utah) Standard- 
Examiner, Portland (Me.) Press-Herald, 
Rockford (Ill.) Republic, San Antonio 
(Tex.) Express, Wichita Falls (Tex.) 
Record-News. 

Of the twenty members resigning dur- 
ing the year 1923, seven offered no ex- 
planation, five stated that dues and as- 
sessments were in excess of services ren- 
dered, five resigned because of business 

(Concluded on page 40) 


BUY ON THE 
RISING MARKET 


The Average Daily Net 
Paid Circulation of The 
Baltimore News 
July, 1923, was 


Week Ending April 13, 


1924, Net Paid Daily 
Circulation was........117,353 


GAIN . . 20,683 


No Premiums! No Contests! 


Such rapid growth in any business 
which employs no. stimulants other 
than the quality of the product sold 
can spring from only one thing— 


CONSUMER DEMAND 


“The Largest Business of its kind 
in America.” 


Hlotaling’s 
News. Agency 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Out-of-iown Newspapers 
Exclusively 


If we don’t handle your paper in 
New York we both lose money. 


308 WEST 40th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Years Represented by 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


A Record Unsurpassed 
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From any of these publishers you can get the reasons 


for this record 


At our own offices you can ascertain our business-getting methods 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


58 WEST 40th STREET (between 5th & 6th Avenues) NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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REPORT OF THE MANAGER 


(Concluded from page 38) 


resigned becaue other 
newspapers with identical ownerships 
held memberships, and one resigned be- 
cause of dissatisfaction with the action 
of the Association’s Committee on Ad- 
vertising Agents. 


conditions, two 


AssocIATE MEMBERSHIP 
Since the Associate Membership Class 
was created 133 newspapers have become 
associate members; 86 have become ac- 
tive; 45 memberships have lapsed, and 
associate membership terms of two have 
not yet expired. 


A. N. P. A. OrricaL MEASURING RULES 


During the year 1923, 159 official meas- 
uring rules were sold. 


BULLETIN BINDERS 
Forty-two Bulletin Binders were sold. 


INQUIRIES 


Fourteen thousand nine hundred and 
sixty-nine inquiries were received and 
answered during 1923, a decrease of nine- 
ty-one (91) under the preceding yeer. 


CoLLECTIONS 


Thirteen thousand six hundred and six- 
ty-nine claims were received for collec- 
tion during 1923, four thousand three 
hundred and eight (4,308) less than dur- 
ing 1922, amounting to $399,931.54, a de- 
crease in amount of $90,550.97. 

Six thousand seven hundred and forty- 
nine (6,749) claims were collected, 
amounting to $127,468.19, a decrease of 
$27,621.45 under 1922. Of the amount 
collected $3,940.33 represented dividends 


in Bankruptcy and Assignments, and 
$123,527.86 ordinary collections. 
Claims reported uncollectible $173,689.67 


MATTO WANCES| Ps. tcnncheeintsts sisi 3,173.74 

Wathdrawals) seer Gece 20,295.46 
1922 1923 

Commissions earned $17,219.51 $14,952.45 

A decrease in 1923 of ......... $2,267.06 

Since January Ist, 1924, three (3) 


members have been elected, of which two 
(2) are active and one (1) associate. 
One (1) member has been transferred 
from the associate to the active class. 
One (1) member consolidated with a 
non-member, the membership being trans- 
ferred. Two (2) members suspended 
publication, and two (2) resigned. The 
total membership at this date is five hun- 
dred and sixteen (516), of which five 
hundred and fourteen (514) are active 
and two (2) associate. 

New Members—Active.—Salem, Mass., 
Evening News, Marion, Ohio, Star. 

New Member — Associate. — Concord, 
N. H., Daily Monitor & New Hampshire 
Patriot. 

Transferred from Associate to Active. 
—Elgin, Ill., Daily Courier. 

Consolidation with Non-Member.— 
New York, N. Y., Evening Mail with 
Telegram. 

Transfer of Consolidated Membership. 
—New York, N. Y., Telegram and Eve- 
ning Mail. 

Suspended Publication —Utica, N. Y., 


Saturday Globe, Reading, Pa., Herald- 
Telegram. 
Resignations.—Bethlehem, Pa., Globe, 


Muncie, Ind., Press. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL 


FOREST RESOURCES 


EVELOPMENTS in the associa- 
tion’s efforts to secure enactment of 
legislation to preserve national forest re- 
sources and to reforest devastated wood- 
land areas were outlined by Elbert H. 
Baker, Cleveland Plain Dealer, chairman 
of the committee, which also included 
Harry Chandler, Los Angeles Times; 
R. R. McCormick, Chicago Tribune; D. 
D. Moore, Fort Worth Record; E. B. 
Piper, Portland Oregonian, and Ben- 
jamin H. Anthony, New Bedford Stand- 
ard. Their report follows: 

Last year your committee reported to 
you the efforts then being made to secure 
the enactment of an effective National 

Z Forestry Policy 

for the United 

Hii, States and that 
your committee 
was co-operating 
with the National 
Forestry Pro- 
gram Committee, 
of which your 
chairman is a 
member, which 
resulted in the in- 
troduction of the 
Snell Bill in the 
House and an 
identical bill in 
the Senate by 
Senator McCor- 
that there had been 


B. F. Lawrence 
mick of Illinois; 
extensive hearings upon the Snell Bill 
by the House Committee on Agriculture. 

It seems to be a particularly happy 


omen that President Coolidge has re- 
cently issued a statement that this week 
is Forest Protection Week for the fourth 
annual observance of the national move- 
ment to prevent forest fires, the President 
stating the most formidable force of 
forest destruction being fires and that 
most such devastation was caused by 
human carelessness. 

Since my last report there has been 
introduced into the Senate by Senator 
McNary (S. 1182) a bill on the same 
principles as the McCormick Bill and an 
identical bill in the House known as the 


Clarke Bill (H. R. 4830). Both of these 
bills amplify the policy of Federal lead- 
ership and co-operation with the various 
states and timberland owners as the only 
practical and reasonable basis for the 
solution of the problem of a future tim- 
ber supply and it is for the consummation 
of that object that many organizations, 
including our own, have diligently 
sought. The Clarke Bill is now on the 
calendar of the House after having been 
unanimously reported by the Committee 
on Agriculture, and the. McNary Bill is 
on the calendar of the Senate after hav- 
ing been similarly reported by the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
Both of these bills have been approved 
by the President as being in accordance 
with the provisions of the budget and we 
are very hopeful they will be passed 
during the present session of Congress. 

We are confident that, if passed, they 
will receive the signature of the Presi- 
dent. The provisions of these bills are 
identical and are as follows: 

Sections 1, 2 and 3, adequate protec- 
tion from forest fires and protection of 
water resources. The Secretary of 
Agriculture is directed to co-operate 
with the several states in these matters, 
and in addition to make a study of forest 
tax laws in the states. For these pur- 
poses, chiefly fire protection, an annual 
appropriation of $2,500,000 is called for. 

Section 4 provides for co-operation 
with the states in securing tree seeds 
and forest plant material. It asks for an 
annual appropriation of $100,000. 

Section 5 directs the Secretary of 
Agriculture to co-operate in improving 
farm woodlots. It calls for an annual 
appropriation of $100,000. 

Section 6 enlarges the scope of the 
Weeks Law so that the Federal Govern- 
ment may acquire by purchase cut-over 
or denuded lands upon the watersheds of 
navigable streams. Appropriations there- 
for are carried in other bills. 

Section 7 authorizes the acceptance of 
gifts of forest land for additions to 
National. forests. 

Section 8 provides for additions to the 


for April 26, 1924 


National forests from the public domain 
and from other public reservations (Army 
and Navy) except National parks, Na- 
tional monuments and Indian reserva- 
tions. 


This matter is of such importance that 
every member is urged to immediately 
request his representatives in Congress 
to expedite the passage of these bills 
through the Senate and the House. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRESS 


ICTOR F. Ridder, New York Staats- 
Herold, reported for the committee 
on press telephone rates, as follows: 


Previous to the last convention of the 
association, an understanding was entered 
into with the Telephone Company by 
which they were to give immediate con- 
sideration to the question of installing a 
new system in the New England territory 
as outlined in the report of “the committee 
last year. After the conference the tele- 
phone company carried on a series of 
studies with specific reference to the re- 
quirements of newspapers and as the re- 
sult of these studies, the telephone com- 
pany has come to the conclusion that the 
plan as submitted would bring little bene- 
fit to the newspapers and would ma- 
terially increase the difficulties of the 
telephone company. Your committee has 
not gone deeply enough into the matter 
to be able to say whether or not this is 
entirely accurate, but it certainly repre- 
sents the feelings of the telephone offi- 
cials. 


The telephone company points out that 
as the result of their effort to develop 
the night rate business, they are now 
facing a situation in which their night 
staffs are being overloaded and it is nec- 
essary to switch the staffs from the day- 
time into the night hours. 


Your committee at one time suggested 


ALOUETTE SANG AT WALDORF 


Canadian Bird Gave Name to New 
Organization of Publishers 


Approximately thirty newspaper pub- 
lishers renewed memories of good fellow- 
ship enjoyed last summer when they were 
guests of the International Paper Com- 
pany at Three Rivers, Que., by gathering 
in the Empire Room of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Tuesday night. They organized 
the Alouette Fish & Game Club, taking 
the name from the theme of a French 
Canadian song, which sounded naughty 
but belied its sound by turning into a 
nursery rhyme about a little bird. 

W. B. Bryant initiated the organization. 
Among those at the tables were: 

Bryant, W. B., Press Guardian, Pater- 
son, N. J.; Lent, R. E., Daily News, 
Passaic, N. J.; Ford, J. B., Irish World, 
New York; Rauch, J. W., Reading Eagle, 
Reading, ).Pa.; Smith; E.G, @iimes 
Leader, Wilkes Barre, Pa.; Stephensen, 
J. M., News Times, South Bend, Ind.; 
Pyle, C. J., Evening Journal, Wilming- 


ton, Del.; Lynett, E. J., Times, Scranton, 
Pa.; Hudson, S. E., Call, Woonsocket, 
Re L; Hudson, B. W., Call, Woonsocket, 


Ree L; Tobey, E. D., ‘Courier, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.; Martin, IB tales Star, Wil- 
mington; Del.; Boyd, Wm., Home News, 


pve 
Flag Days Will Soon Be Here 


PRESIDENTIAL YEAR 
ALWAYS BRINGS A _ BIG 
DEMAND FOR FLAGS. 
Make sure of delivery and 
special low prices by placing 
your orders now! 


We have the largest stock of flags in 
this country. Advance orders already 
total over one hundred thousand flags. 
We will give you special advance dating 
—no immediate investment, 


We offer our famous GLORIA BUNT- 


ING. Flag, which is made of real 
bunting, with sewed stripes, printed 
Unions, guaranteed fast colors. Can 


furnish any size flag—with or without 
the pole outfit. 


Write Today for Special Low Prices— 
Don’t Delay! 


S. BLAKE WILLSDEN 


“Premiums for Particular People” 


29 East Madison St. Chicago 


that a special contract arrangement for 
collect calls for newspapers should be 
entered into, but the company objected 
to this on the ground that in the metro- 
politan districts the short distance calls 
are merged with the local traffic at the 
switchboard. For this reason the plans 
intended for the New England district 
have not been put into effect. 

In fairness to the telephone company 
your committee reports it has undertaken 
surveys for individual | newspapers 
throughout the country and that from 
these surveys and from its experience 
with the surveys, the committee feels 
that substantial benefit will accrue to the 
newspapers where such surveys are made. 
It does not, however, solve the problem 
of reduced’ rates for newspapers or a 
change of rates and whether such a 
change of rates could he made effective 
without long and very expensive hear- 
ings before various commissions of the 
different states is a question which the 
committee hesitates to answer. 

The committee has suggested to the 
telephone company that the study of the 
newspaper industry as a whole be under- 
taken in order to determine underlying 
facts necessary in perfecting a flat rate 
arrangement, but we cannot feel that such 
a study would bring about changes im- 
portant to the newspapers or satisfactory 
to the telephone company. 


New Brunswick, N. J.; Hester, W. V., 
Brooklyn Eagle, ’ Brooklyn, Neay ss Parks, 
Arthur, Star, Poughkeepsie, N. Ya 

Brown, Dick, Star, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 

Kinmouth, J. L., Press, Asbury Park, N. 
J.; Morin, Edw., News, Burlington, Vt. ; 
Motz, C. H., Times-Star, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Rembold, Calne Times- Star, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Lamade, D., Grit, Wil- 
liamsport ; Brown, Te W., Editor & Pub- 
lisher, New York; Foster, E. M., Banner, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Yunkar, Arthur Ele 
Republican, Springfield; Stivers, M. A., 
Middletown; Illinger, Oscar P., News 
Sentinel, Fort Wayne. 


TRADE MARK 


FLEXIDEAL 
DRY MATS 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


All We Ask! 


If you knew that Flexideal 
Dry Mats could save you time 
and money, you would use them, 
wouldn’t you? 

We know just what Flexideals 
are doing in other newspaper 
plants throughout this country 
and what they can do for you, 
too. That is why we offer you 
samples gratis so that you can 
make your own trials in your 
plant. 

All we ask is a trial—it costs 
you nothing and you incur no 
obligation whatsoever. 

So do it now! 


The Flexideal Co., Inc. 


Sole U. S. & Canadian Distributors 
13 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK 


TRADE MARK 


MAXxiTYPE 
| DRY MATS | 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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New Wealth Production 
of Texas—1923 


PRUERCLOD SN sit cat PP ere en. Seed 5 it oe te ee hl 004.7 10,000 
Livestock 135,000,000 
LISTE VE PEOCUCLS Bee meter me Goren fae dns Js Oe vier boae 33,000,000 
Poultry 20,000,000 
26,000,000 

7,000,000 

1,000,000 


Li Otalearin@ prouucuGlT mi mins i. 55. <r. 8s sue oe lOO, 1 1,000 
Petroleum 121,956,000 
Natural gas 14,165,000 
Lumber 53,152,000 
Coal 4,322,000 

12,718,000 
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Potkene wie weal Laren, Stet nde. ate sc cates he eee $1,493,088,000 
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WEST TEXAS 


Produced Over One-Fourth of This Gigantic 
Amount of New Wealth 


WEST TEXAS 


An empire within an empire—contains 96.8% native born white population, and is 
possessed of far greater per capita wealth and buying power than any other section of 
the Southwest. 


Fort Worth Star-Telegram 


Thoroughly covers West Texas with more paid cir- 
culation than any other three or four papers combined. 


Over 90,000 Daily Over 105,000 Sunday 
LARGEST CIRCULATION IN THE SOUTH 
Without the Use of Contests or Premiums 

Charter Member A. B. C. Include Us in Your Lists. 


Amon G. Carter, A. L. Shuman, 
Pres. & Gen. Mer. Vice Pres. & Adv. Mgr. 
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The Services of our 
Art Departments 
are at all times at the 
command of our cus- 
tomers if so desired. 
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LOUIS HOWLAND 


CHARLES KUHN 


Keen, trenchant, clever, versatile— 
Kuhn’s cartoons are a daily front-page 


Dean of the editorial page, writer 
of sane, forceful, broad, helpful 
editorials that have made The News 


KIN HUBBARD 


feature. Only a national calamity can Abe Martin, the best- 
crowd Kuhn onto the run-over page, A k nown,_ best-loved famous, Author of ‘‘Case and Com- 
loyal following looks for him daily. newspaper character ment,’’ the Saturday night sermon 


by a layman that is quoted from a 
thousand pulpits on Sunday, 


in Hoosierdom, Al- 
ways shrewd, always 
pointed, sly, ingenu- 
ous, sometimes _ sar- 
castic, but never bit- 
ter, Abe Martin is a 
national char acter, 
Syndicated in great 
newspapers from coast 
to coast, A staff fea- 
ture of The News for 
twenty years. 


“I'm jest like a pair o’ white stock- 
in's,"" complained Tell Binkley, t’day, 
“I start out fine, but I soon begin t’ 
droop an’ look frazzled.” . Another 
drawback t' havin’ a family t’ sup- 
. |Port is that we've got t’ decline so 
many honors. 


ficer and to Mayor John C. Quick, 
but these officers are helpless in face 
1's failyre to make the 


of the counci 


E_INDIANAPOLIS NEWS | 


| MEMBERS OF 


SY ceusneon === j 
HSE PROPOSED 


WILLIAM HERSCHELL 


HENRY O’BRIEN 
Boss of the market page, dedicated to the 
service of the farmer and business man, and 
enjoying their lasting and implicit confi- 
One glance at the front page reveals the great newspaper—clean, dence. Business men say, ‘If it’s in The 
powerful, vital, a tremendous force in the community and state, News, it’s true.’’ That’s O’Brien’s policy, 


Five Reasons Why The News 


Is Indiana’s Favorite Newspaper 


Because The News is first of all a great newspaper—editorially—it has become 
a great advertising medium, the greatest in its field. It is first in daily circula- 
tion, first in advertising results and volume, first in the hearts of its thousands 
of loyal readers. Editorial character first—and the rest followed naturally. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


Poet of the highways and byways, 
Indiana’s own favorite successor to the 
crown of Riley, Author of ‘‘Long Boy,’’ 
the doughboys’ marching song in the 
stirring days of 1917-18, For twenty- 
two years a News feature, 


Ra eitcra weal Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Manager MERC ie 
110 E. 42d St. The Tower Bldg. 
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SUCCESSFUL “GOOD-WILL” CAMPAIGN 


Five Months Trial Proves Efficiency of Newspapers to Gas and 
Electric Group—Complaints Decreased and Stock 


Sales 


Mounted—Used 60 Papers 


NEWSPAPER advertising is adding 
another item to its list of accom- 
plishments in selling good-will for public 
utilities to the citizens of New York 
State. 

Proof that this intangible thing can 


} be sold through use of newspaper space 
/ just as commodities can be sold has al- 


| ready been given, after 5 months of trial, 


to a group of gas and electric compa- 
nies which for that period have been 
engaged in a new form of co-operative 
advertising. 

Begun as an effort to acquaint the pub- 
lic with the» problems and accomplish- 


UTILITY SERVICE | 


What Dollar You Spend 
Buys More Value? 


SUCCESSFUL UTILITIES 
PROSPEROUS COMMUNITIES 


Without successful utilities, a community cannot be 
a good place in which to live and do business. Public 
utility service is so much a part of modern living 
conditions that utilities and the communities they 
serve go forward or backward together. 


Whether a community has good utility service de- 
pends largely on the people themselves. Every utility 
wants and tries to give satisfactory service; but how 
good that may be is measured by the conditions under 
which it has tooperate. Costs don't stand still. They 
vary according to the time and place; and in time of 
rising costs satisfactory service cannot be maintained 
unless rates also go up. The utility company which 
seeks a rate increase does so because increasing costs 
have made it necessary; and its margin of return to 
its owners frequently is less under the iacreased rate 
than under the old rate with lower operating costs. 


A community with a starved utility suffers worse than 
the utility itself. 


It is community wisdom to see to it that its utilities 
receive rates sufficient to permit them to render good 
service. 


The Company 


PREPAREO BY THE HEW TORR STATE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC UTILITY INFORMATION 


Simplicity and restraint combine to form the 


tone of this ‘‘good-will’’ copy prepared by the 


New York State Committee on Public Utility 
It was run as part of a series. 
produced and distributed far 
enough ahead so that each company using them 
could contract for space and have a change of 


Information. 
The copy was 


copy each week, 


ments of a great public service mdustry, 
it has not only demonstrated its value in 
that respect, but it has aroused reader 
interest to a point where readers have 
sought and purchased stock in companies 
using the advertising. 

Begun entirely as a New York State 
enterprise, it has been taken up by pub- 
lic service companies in various other 
States, where similar results are being 
obtained. 

The experience of one company using 
this copy is illustrative. It operates in 
a large city having in one district an 
overwhelming foreign population, radical 
in political opinion. The company is ef- 
ficiently operated and gives good service, 
but up to the time of entering this ad- 
vertising enterprise had confined its use 
of newspaper space entirely to copy for 
selling appliances. Its branch office in 
this particular district was known as a 
center for “kicks.” Customers were 
sore-headed generally. A few months 
after this advertising had been started, 
appearing in foreign language and Eng- 
lish papers, the branch office manager 
reported, with considerable amazement, 
that there had been a change of senti- 
ment in the territory. There were fewer 
complaints, he said, and the attitude of 
those who did complain was less bellig- 
erent, more reasonable. 

“What has produced the change?” he 
was asked. 

“That advertising you’re running,” he 
replied. “It’s the only thing the com- 
pany is doing now which it- didn’t do be- 
fore.” 


The advertising which in a few months 
was able to show this effect is strictly 
“industry” copy. It is designed to tell 
the story of the industry—to set forth 
the fundamental legal and economic con- 
ditions which govern public utility com- 
pany operations, and what has been ac- 
complished in giving and extending serv- 
ice under those governing conditions. 
Being fundamental, it is equally useful 
in all parts of the State—indeed, it has 
been used in other States by the change 
of a few figures or words only. Being 
‘Gndustry’ copy, it is used in addition 
to the regular new business, service, mer- 
chandising or stock-sales advertising of 
the companies, supplementing and round- 
ing out these other advertising activities. 

This. copy is prepared by. the New 
York State Committee on Public Utility 
Information, and is distributed by it to 
all gas and electric utilities in the State. 
The companies which desire to use it 
place it with their local papers, sign it, 
and pay for the insertions. It is now 
running in more than 60 newspapers hav- 
ing an aggregate circulation of about 
2,000,000. Twenty-four companies, well 
distributed around the State, and some 
of them operating in a number of com- 
munities, are using the copy, and others 
are planning to use it as new appropria- 
tions become available. In most cases 
the advertising appears once a week, but 
some companies use each advertisement 
twice a week, staggering the insertion 
dates among their papers. 

Each advertisement contains about one 
hundred words. There are no pictures. 
The type display is simple and straight- 
forward. The advertising is distin- 
guished by a small box set into the upper 
left-hand corner of the border, carrying 
a slogan embodying the central idea of 
the series: 


ULILITY SERVICE 


What Dollar You Spend 
Buys More Value? 


The first piece of copy outlined the 
purpose of the entire series. It carried 
the caption “Ror Mutual Understand- 
ing.” 

Other advertisements in the series have 
been titled: “For Human Happiness ;” 
“Successful Utilities—Prosperous Com- 
munities;” “Working for You,” “Public 
Utilities Are the People’s Utilities,” etc. 

These advertisements are produced and 
distributed far enough ahead so that each 
company using them can contract for 
space and have a change of copy each 
week. 

The New York State Committee on 
Public Utility Information, which pro- 
duces this copy, is an association of pub- 
lic utility executives formed to be a 
clearing-house for facts concerning the 
eas and electric industry of the Empire 
State. The chairman is M. S. Sloan, 
president of the Brooklyn Edison Com- 
pany. Frederick W. Crone, a news- 
paper and advertising man, is director, in 
charge at the headquarters in the Grand 
Central Terminal office building. The 
purpose of the organization is to foster 
public good will toward the utility in- 


dustry by giving facts about it, frankly 


and officially. 


Streaks of Gold 


“The newspaper business is not a ro- 
workaday, 
business world, warped a little, perhaps, 
with none too firm foundations, hungry 
for young life, but filled with uneven, 
that re- 
mains after the dross has been washed 
away.’—Philip Kinsley, of the Chicago 


mance. It is just a plain, 


precious streaks of fine gold, 


Tribune staff. 


Cigarettes cannot be advertised in Utah 
or offered for sale except under a high 


license tax and bond. 
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The Philadelphia Inquirer 


will use 


“The Safest System in tre World” 


The new plant of the Philadelphia Inquirer will 
have a full complement of Cutler-Hammer Press 
Drives and Control Apparatus, “The Safest System 
in the World.” ‘This equipment safeguards men 
and machinery and affords extreme flexibility and 
dependability of control. 


Not only is C-H equipment made for the auto- 
matic control of large presses such as those in the 
modern plant of the Inquirer, but it is also made 
for the control of small presses, and, in fact, every . 
type of motor-driven machine in the printing and 
publishing industry. 


SOLVE 
HANDLING 
PROBLEMS 

Will 

—— CUTLER- HAMMER 
CONVEYORS 


\ 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


CONVEYORS 


FOR NEWSPAPER 
AND MAGAZINE PUBLISHING PLANTS 


Many publishers in both large and small communities 
have recognized the advantages of C-H Conveyors in 
handling their papers from the press to the mailing and 
distributing rooms. Speed of delivery and economy in 
handling are gained by the C-H Conveyor. 


Details of construction and operation as well as a list of 
representative publishers using C-H Conveyors, are given 
‘n a new illustrated booklet, copies of which are ready for 
distribution at the Cutler-Hammer convention head- 
quarters in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


The Cutler-Hammer Mfe. Co. 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 
Times Bldg. New York City 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
Factories: Milwaukee and New York City 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
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MEDICAL PROFESSION WOULD WELCOME 
NEWS WRITTEN BY TRAINED MEN 


Present Secrecy Regarding Discoveries Is Result of Inaccurate 
and Often Overstated Reports, Says Dr. Wilbur, American 
Medical Assn. President—Believes Co-operation Coming 


By ANDREW R. BOONE 


UST what should be the relation of 
the medical profession and the press? 
Bound in by ethics which have long 
“forbidden” the 
giving out of 
news of medical 
advancement, the 
medical profes- 
sion recognizes 
the existence of 
that wide gap 
which newspaper 
men have long 
attempted to 
bridge with writ- 
ers untrained in 
the sciences. 

Sensationalism 
is more feared by 

Dr. WILBUR the medical men 

than the reaction 

of public opinion to any true statement 
which might be given out. 

While both the journalist and the 
physician professes a true devotion to the 
public, as Palmer Smith said in a re- 
cent article in Eprtor & PuBLisHER, each 
has approached the problem of dissem- 
inating news of advancement and discov- 
ery from opposing viewpoints and with 
seemingly different interests to serve 
and have thus found no common ground 
on which to meet. 

The medical profession recognizes that 
the public should be better informed and 
that the press and the profession should 
be able to work in more harmonious re- 
lations—but, it can’t be done with writers 
untrained in the ways of medicine and 
medical men—writers who have scant 
knowledge of the subject. 


Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, president of 
the American Medical Association and 
also of Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity, explains the physician’s handicap in 
not giving the press more freedom by the 
assertion that “his desire to maintain 
high and proper professional standards, 
in the face of so much publicity and 
over-statement from the quack and char- 
latan causes him to be cautious and ac- 
curate.” 

Over-assertion and the absence of 
friendly relations between the medical 
profession and the press—friendly used 
in the sense of meaning access to the 
discoveries of that branch of the sciences 
would disappear largely, says Dr. Wil- 
bur, if technically trained men replaced 
those who now write on those subjects, 
sans knowledge of the things whereof 
they write. 

“Over and over again,” Dr. Wilbur 
says, “the premature over-emphasized an- 
nouncements of medical discoveries have 
been a great handicap to medical prog- 
ress. 

“The discoveries of medicine are for 
the most part built up piece by piece, the 
work of the one man being added to that 
of another, so that the element of drama 
is usually absent. It is possible from 
time to time, however, for an interesting 
survey to be reported. 

“The physician,’ he continues, “is pri- 
marily interested in the relief of the indi- 
vidual and the protection of the com- 
munity. 

“As a result of the desire to protect 
the individual and the public and of the 
usual conservatism of the scientific man 
the ordinary newspaper items of a medi- 


To the Publisher requiring a High Speed Modern 
Octuple Press within the Next Three Months 


FOR 


jor April’ 26,1924 


cal character are prepared by a layman 
and are on a level of accuracy far below 
that of the rest of the newspaper. 


“Tn general, newspaper men have but 
little medical training. Some of them, 
through assignments to emergency hos- 
pitals or morgue service or in the fol- 
lowing of interesting criminal cases, 
acquire some conception of disease proc- 
esses and treatment. 


“Tt requires a broad scientific and bio- 
logical understanding to grasp the sig- 
nificance of modern medicine.” 


Arguments which frequently occur in 
the press, wherein surgeons and phy- 
sicians of any standing whatsoever in the 
public eye, take a part, should be avoid- 
ed, not so much because they alter the 
facts which are brought to the attention 
of the public originally, but because they 
tend to shake public confidence in the 
work of the profession as a whole—and 
doubting Thomases can undo a great 
deal of the work medical men have been 
careful to prepare, Dr. Wilbur believes. 
It is his opinion that journalism should 
not be displeased with and actually re- 
sent the “secret tactics” which are some- 
times used, but should co-operate by hav- 
ing trained men cover evehts relating to 
the medical profession. 

Gradually, then, there would come a 
mutual confidence between the medical 
men and the press, and the public would 
receive the benefit of the new confidence. 


The chief service the newspaper could 
render in this relationship, says Dr. Wil- 


bur, would be in the giving of accurate. 


reports of the progress of medical sci- 
ence and not placing sensational flaring 
headlines over a story at which the pro- 
fession “gives the laugh.” 

“Newspapers can be of enormous serv- 
ice,” continues Dr. Wilbur, “if they will 
attain the same accuracy in this field as 
they attain in covering sports. If news- 
papers and press services would add staff 
men of broad training in medicine and 
in science there would be a cessation of 
the many foolish and absurd pieces of 
so-called news that are broadcast.” 


SALE 


NEWS AND THE SCHOOLS 


To Epiror & PUBLISHER: 

The interlocking interests of the 
American newspaper and the public 
school system demands your attention to 
the following items of concern recently 
brought to the surface by the National 
Education Association, and supported by 
census figures: 

1,437,000 children between the ages of 
7 and 13 are not attending “any kind of 
educational institution.” 

Three of every five teachers have less 
training than is generally required for 
teaching by advanced nations. 

There are 1,060,858 child workers be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 15. 

There are 5,000,000 confessed _illit- 
erates, which means an economic loss due 
to illiteracy of $825,000,000 annually. 

The money loss from preventable dis- 
ease and death due to ignorance is given 
as $1,800,000,000 yearly. 

1,340,625 men were rejected as unfit 
for military service. 

More than half a million children are 
in school part time for lack of room in 
school buildings. 


Millions are denied equal opportunity | 


through lack of public support. 

The United States is the only ad- 
vanced country which does not recognize 
education as one of the fundamental in- 
terests of the nation. There should be a 
Federal Department of Education and a 
Secretary should sit in the Cabinet. 

Half a million dollars went from the 
Treasury last year for suppression of 
pink boll weevil, $161,990 for salaries 
and educational investigations of United 
States Bureau of Education. 

No interest covered by a newspaper, in 
my opinion, is greater throughout the 
year than school news, and I suggest 
that any editor who will put a good man 
on the work of investigating the situa- 
tion in local town and county schools, 
along the lines which the National Edu- 
@ation Association is constantly investi- 
gating, will find excellent copy. 

FREDERICK R. Ropinson, 
New York. 


HOE SUPERSPEED OCTUPLE PRESS 


32 page capacity, Superspeed Type, with latest Hoe improved patented ink 
pumps, Cutler-Hammer electric cylinder brakes, fudge attachment, solid steel 


cylinders, roller bearings. 


Running speed 72,000 papers of 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 or 16 pages with the 


sheets all inset. 


with sheets all inset. 


Page length 223% inches, set for 8 columns, 1214 ems. 


This press is in splendid condition and is in its fifth year of service. 
of the purchase of more extensive press equipment to be installed in our new plant. 


specifications, price and terms write BUSINESS MANAGER, 


THE TIMES-DISPATCH 


36,000 papers of 16, 18, 20, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 or 32 pages 


It is offered for sale because 


For detailed 


Richmond, Virginia 


S| 
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Kighty-three Years Old- 
And Still Going Strong 


| | 
We : Acer is usually a thing to be 


4 respected but unfortunately it 
oot ipa eat - | is not always indicative of 
ne hi progress. Too often there is a 
fa! a tendency to rest on the laurels 
dine tts i of the ast. 
ec nie ht, 


It is with pride that the 
Brooklyn Eagle reaches an- 
other milestone in its history, 
by announcing the opening of 
its new, spacious seven-story 
addition to the main building. 


This addition was made 


necessary by the very substan- 
tial growth of the Commercial 
Printing Department during 
the past few years, and be- 
cause of the need for new 
press equipment to take care of 


the increasing circulation of 
the newspaper. 


The Brooklyn Daily ee it 


on lower Fulton Street - 


Milestones Of 
Eagle Progress 
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WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


AT SULLIVAN, who draws “Felix” 
the comical cat, for King Features 
Syndicate, New York, doesn’t believe in 
the black cat 
jinx. 

As a matter of 
fact. “Felix” is 
Latn for “good 
lucks+= sand. Sthe 
cat is living up 
to his name, ac- 
carding to Sulli- 
cane» Melis geet 
seems, is laying 
to rest one of the 
strongest super- 
stitions of the 
ages. He is blow- 
ing up the black 
cat jinx with the 
TNT of laughter. 

Pat Sullivan is a native of Australia. 
There he first became a newspaper artist. 
He came to the United States about 5 
years ago, and--won considerable atten- 
tion with his “Sambo” boy life comics. 
For years he tried to hit on something 
new as a character for a comic strip. His 
wife suggested “Felix.” 


Pat SULLIVAN 


“Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall,” a 
fiction story of 60,000 words, in which 
Mary Picktord stars, is being released by 
the New York World Syndicate. 


Eddie Cantor, who is writing a weekly 
humorous article on current events for 
release to newspapers through the United 
States Feature Syndicate, will be one of 
the speakers at the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association banquet Thursday 
evening, 


Edwin Balmer has written a_ serial 
story of the “crook” type named ‘“Kee- 
ban,’ which the McClure Newspaper 
Syndicate is selling to newspapers. 


New York Wo#ld Syndicate announces 
a series of 8 articlés entitled, “The Men 
Who Have Loved Me,’ by Marguerite 
1)’Alvarez the Spanish-American prima 
donna, to be released starting May 4: 


Johnny Held, artist, has moved from 
New York to his country estate at West- 
port, Conn. Held draws a daily comic 
entitled “Oh Margy!”, for the United 
Feature Syndicate. 


\ new “midget” feature to be released 
May 1, by the Ledger Syndicate, Phila- 
delphia, is a daily legal quiz, entitled ‘““The 
Law and You,” written by a member of 
the bar of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

J. P. McEvoy is writing the words for 
a comic strip on “The Potters,” to run 
daily with a full page Sunday, for the 
King Feature Syndicate, New York. Re- 
lease of. the Sunday page has been set 
for May 4, and the daily strip will be 
ready for distribution early in June. The 
artist who will draw the Potter char- 
acters has not yet been selected. Mc- 
Evoy’s play “The Potters” is now running 
in New York. 

Hy Gage, cartoonist for the Ledger 
Syndicate has createtl*#2new ¢omic char- 
acter, “Miss Information,” which will ap- 
pear six days a week in one-column mat. 


Grant Overton, critic and novelist, is 
writing a column of book reviews to ap- 
pear once a week under the caption “Book 
Beams,” for the Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service. 


Raymond Carroll has been made head 
of the Paris bureau of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger: Foreign Service. Carroll 
had been writing a New York letter for 
the Ledger Syndicate, Philadelphia. 

Metropolitan Newspaper Service is just 
releasing a daily woman’s page serial en- 
titled “Love Stakes,” written by Mildred 
Barbour, novelist. 


Commencing May 1, the Ledger Syndi- 
cate, Philadelphia, will release a new 
sport feature, daily 30 stick-length ar- 
ticles, captioned “The Greatest Play | 
Ever Saw,’ written by the star baseball 
players of both leagues. Those who con- 
tribute to the series will include: Ty 
Cobb, Frank Frisch, Walter Johnson, ‘Cy 
Williams, Harry Heilman, Ray Schalk, 
Jake Daubert, Art Fletcher, Joe Bush, 
Herb Pennock, Lou Blue, Steve O’Neil, 
Owen Bush and Wally Schang. 


Bruce Bairnsfather, creator of “The 
Better ’Ole,’ has contracted with King 
Feature Syndicate, New York, to draw 
a comic strip about “Old Bill” to appear 
three times a week. Release date has not 
yet been definitely set, although it is ex- 
pected to be in the near future. 


Educational Film Exchanges, Inc., ar- 
nounces release of the first moving picture 
of wit, “The Fun Shop,” April 27. The 
film is being issued under the names of 
newspapers taking the “Fun Shop,” a 
daily column of humor, of which Maxson 
Foxhall Judell is editor. The column is 
syndicated by the Funshop, Inc., New 
York. Max Fleischer, cartoonist, draws 
an animated cartoon, “The Modern 
Mother Goose” for the film, which is 
scheduled to appear regularly every other 
week, Judell reports 85 newspapers are 
now taking the column, and that the film 
will be shown in the 85 cities under the 
name of the local newspaper. 


RETAIL AD PROGRAM 


Jackson Reports Speakers for A. A. 
C. W. Departmental Sessions 


T. Ernest Jackson has reported that 
everything is well in hand for the inter- 
departmental sessions covered by the 
Committee on Retail Advertising at the 
A. A. C. W. convention in London next 
July. 


The program follows: 

Tuesday afternoon, preceded by a Iunch 
at Harrods; Wednesday morning, a visit 
to London Stores; Wednesday afternoon 
(preceded by a lunch at Whiteley’s), re- 
ception by Mr. Selfridge, and Thursday 
morning, Lord Waring’s luncheon at 
Wembley. 

English speakers at the Retail Adver- 
tisers departmental will include: Lord 
Burnham of the London Telegraph; Sir 
Woodman Burbidge of Harrods, Ltd.; 
Sir Svdney Skinner of John Barker & 
Co., and Gordon Selfridge of Selfridge 
& Co., all of London. The American 
speakers in this departmental will in- 
clude: Sheldon Coons, Gimbel Brothers, 
New York; Vern C. Divine, Standard 
Corporation, Chicago; Claude Hopkins, 
Lord & Thomas, Chicago; Fred Farrar, 
Typographic Service, New York, and 
Joseph B. Mills, J. L. Hudson & Co., 
Detroit. 


NOVEL CLASSIFIED COPY 


USHED for time, and having no writ- 

ing paper in reach Harry C. Franz, 
a Milwaukee contractor, wrote a “home 
for rent” ad on the waste end of a plank 
and forwarded it to the Milwaukee 
Journal in time to make the Sunday edi- 
tion. The copy was so unusual mention 
of it was made in the news columns. The 
results, according to Franz, were far 
above his expectations. This was the 
first time a plank had been used for 
classified copy. Journal employes say, 
although tin shingles, birch bark, sand 
paper, and even linen, have found their 
way into the original copy files. 
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Winston-Salem Is The County Seat of 
North Carolina’s Richest County 


With 62 of the 98 counties reporting to the State Department of 
Revenue showing increases in the valuation of taxable property and 
the other 36 showing decreases, the entire increase in the State last 
year was only sixty millions of dollars. The figures are $2,576,338,- 
426 for 1922 and $2,636,597,386 with the 1922 figures for Alle- 
ghany and Jackson counties shown in the latter total, says the 


Raleigh News and Observer. 


Under the law the counties were last year permitted to do as they 
pleased in respect to the valuation of property, retain the old values 
of the 1920 valuation, adopt a horizontal cut or order an entire new 
valuation. Most of the counties elected to keep the valuations almost 
exactly where they were and in a vast majority of cases neither the 
increase nor decrease is substantial, with the total figures showing 
a net increase of a little more than two per cent. 


The larger counties furnish practically all the increase there was, 
Buncombe county showing the largest and stepping up to join 
Forsyth, Guilford and Mecklenburg, four counties in the hundred 
million dollar class. Buncombe increased its valuation from 93 to 
116 millions, a gain of 23 millions, or about 25 per cent, as com- 
pared with two per cent for the entire state. Guilford also showed 
a large gain, going from 138 to 152 millions, while Mecklenburg 
advanced from 125 to 135 millions. 


Forsyth made little increase but retained its position as the richest 
county in the state, going from 152 millions to 155 millions. These 
four counties accounted for an aggregate increase of 49 millions, 
as compared with the net increase of 60 millions for the state. 


Randolph, dropping from 21 millions to 17 millions, showed the 
biggest decrease, while Scotland fell from 22 millions to 20 millions 
and was second. New Hanover decreased from 54 millions to bz 
millions and was the only other county with a large decline in 


valuation. 


The valuations for 1923 by counties follow: 


Counties 1923 Counties 1923 
ING GhIOS Gooscogede $35,253,471 Johnson seecemaaeer 43,813,534 
Alexatndeter aoc asco 8,401,264. = Jones == y..ce act eee 7,293,697 
Alles hiaaymeereys eke Lee s:.6.stinpercieet ens 12,763,229 
Amnsonw cena ie rk 217 14,7500 Lenoire 1-7 eee 29,477,705 
Ashey ta vieeactcclasrce 115267824 9) Wincolny ieee 15,637,280 
A ELV: Hens eee ee 51610788 Macone. «.- serene 6,154,332 
Beaufort peace 29,507,711 Madison ~.2o,ce nee 10,748,277 
Bertie! vce eer, 15,392,041 Martin ............+ 16,795,987 
Bindene ee 13,879,059. McDowell ......... 21,468,206 
Brunswickaeaeeenr ier 8,816,453 Mecklenburg ....... 135,372,650 
Buncontbes ren pees 116,098,496 Mitchell ............ 9,748,403 
Burke © seen 16,428,803 Montgomery ....... 14,492,038 
GAIESREEIS oho cnosaoo% 39,438,764 Moore ............. 24,403,378 
Caildwelleaeee eon 18,121,521 Nash. 2.5.0); 3 «oceans 32,027,895 
Camden’ 2s queen ee 3,684,770 New Hanover ..... 54,542,499 
Cariarete. ee 12,753,407 Northampton ....... 14,995,594 
Gisela eee 9,034,714 Onslow ............ 11,171,268 
Gata 8.419100 Orange oiceke.< bsg eee 17,057,980 
GUEVASEVEL 3 a ee 14,758.402 Pamlico |... aeeseen 6,807,660 
Gherol cee 8772322 Pasquotank ..). 2.38 19,688,459 
Chowan 10,225,438 _ Pender. (23.20 aeee 11,386,139 
Gixek ee ee 2591028 Eerquimans @e).ee 8,218,625 
Cleveland 4.4008 35,858,992 Person ............ 16,916,063 
Golan 21.221.637 -Eitt 255. .0-¢. een 51,819,030 
Crna) oh cb len os 29505.030  Polkr. )..0e5> eae 6,614,256 
Cumberland, ....... 29,962,999 Randolph .......... 20,217,724 
Currituck oper eae 5,049,338 iRatelabeatesntels Gasman 31,282,723 
Dare ees ae 2,462,439 Robeson SPSS hice 3 43,197,825 
IDERGIRGYE 4 acne 33. 734.413. Rockingham. 43,189,613 
Davies ee 1 Me AAs 12,846,994 IMehweboeaeyaniahn om oS 54,903,652 
Duplin 26,317,592 Rutherford =. 7) pom 32,920,027 
Durliar nme ae 86:332.277 Me SainDsOn! Glen aee 23,329,801 
Edgecombe ........ 33,599 443 scotland .. + aneae 17,997,007 
Forsyth). es 155,576,512. stanly” anes ae 29,488,754 
Franklin <2) gees oon. 14,949,628 Stokes ............, 12,979,411 
Gaston om 78:054, 971, eesUElY +. San ecematraee 26,814,822 
Gates ea eee 7 A790 3300) DoW alll (eee eee 13,633,462 
Grahame eee ee 4761,412 Lransylvania ....... 8,872,646 
Granville... 20 ).¢.6 21491906 Tyrrell ............ 3,784,176 
Croce boat moe 13.791-376) UOT gee eee 24,997,460 
Guillordece ot eee 152001591 lances ens... eee 22,712:57419 
Elalifaor ata ee 38062103 5 Wy ee sent irae 84,544,213 
isebnaesie Sen oa 24.670,635 Warren @ (orale: ¥. exene okslione 14,570,698 
Haywood 4. =e. 20.100,647. Washington ........ 8,636,947 
erenidencon 18949904 Watauga ........... 8,317,693 
Hatttord 0k. 11190064 | Wiaymel erent 49,215,385 
HT Oliera pea eee 10,547,810. Wilkes one eens 15,559,381 
Fivideseeyen. ee ee VAXOebves NNCTISCM “So pnobds so08 47,029,603 | 
Iredell) ruse ae Hone yewel  aeKGNEShN 5 5p ohy nls onto an 9,235,848 
Jacksoni-) ee ee Yancey a. eae 8,811,959 
Total «035 Se etree. |. Ae eee $2,636,597,386 


Winston-Salem is the Coun’y Seat of Forsyth, as well as North 
Carolina's LARGEST City. This clipping is a reprint from the 
TWIN CITY SENTINEL, the DAILY NEWSPAPER that leads all 
NORTH CAROLINA NEWSPAPERS in HOME circulation. 
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“First of All——Newspapers” 


We were happy listeners recently when the President of a concern known all 
over the world outlined to his organization the advertising policy decided upon by 
his house for the next two years. 


He took from a portfolio a familiar looking sheet and to our surprise but great 
joy read aloud the following: 


“Newspaper advertising properly done has a quickness of response, a positive- 
ness of action, a quality of confidence inspiration, and an immediate and con- 


stant availability not possessed in like degree by any other type of medium. 
ANDICOs [St LESS.” 


He said, “That statement has been put to the most severe tests and has stood them 
all, moreover, we have dug out some amazing facts and figures. I've asked the man 
who wrote it to come here today, that he may see concrete results from that advertise- 


ment,” and so forth. And we reprint the paragraph—hopefully. 


We are the National Advertising Representatives of ‘Twenty Progressive News- 
papers in that many fine cities of the United States. 


Our several offices are the offices of each of those publications, where complete 
files and data of all kinds concerning both field and publication are in readiness for 
any one interested. Our traveling represeatatives are thoroughly familiar with the 
publications and the fields in which they circulate. 


We are at all times prepared—in conjunction with their respective service depart- 
ments—to provide valuable and useful merchandise surveys and information reports that 
will assist the manufacturer of any commodity, either in opening up the territory, or in 
extending trade already under way. 


Mie Om N abu DD..GOMPAN Y 


National Advertising Representatives of Newspapers 


9 East 37th Street Union Trust Bldg. Chemical Bldg. Healey Bldg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO STV LOULS ATLANTA 
Chancery Bldg. Title Insurance Bldg. Securities Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 


19 
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TAX BILL PROVIDED COMPULSORY 
EDUCATION OF WASHINGTON CORPS. 


Congress Press Gallery Becomes Economics Class Room as 
Reporters Con Intricate Garner-Mellon Measures 
—Committee Bans Secrecy 


By SAM BELL 


“Tax experts,”’ photographed with Chairman R, Green, Ways and Means Committee, are: 

(First row, left to right) John P, Coakley, George F, Authier, Chairman Green, Lewis Wood, 

Paul McGahan; (second row) Nelson M, Shepard, Francis Stephenson, Alfred H, Kerchafer, 
W. R. Harris and A, O. Hayward, 


(“OMPULSORY education might be 

the phrase applied as accurately de- 
scriptive of the experience of the squad 
of newspaper men covering the House of 
Representatives for the press associations 
and the big dailies. The education was 


forced upon the reporters by the tax re- 
duction fight which developed into one 
of the best of the crop of stories which 
have been keeping Washington corre- 
spondents busy since the opening of Con- 
gress. 

As much as the seasoned news re- 
porter hates to dig into what is called 
the technical phases of the “economic” 
story, members of the group charged 
with following the tax bill day by day, 
found themselves confronted with that 
uninspiring job. With the bulk of the 
members of the House itself at sea re- 
garding the intricacies of the revenue bill, 
and the various plans for tax reduction 
introduced, substituted, withdrawn, and 
amended almost daily, there was noth- 
ing for the reporters to do but become 
tax “experts.” 

This group, consisting of what was 
known as the “Tax Experts” and the 
“Single Taxers” were: 

Francis W. Stevenson, Associated 
Presss JA @. Hayward, International 
News Service; Winder R. Harris, Uni- 
versal Service; Fraser Edwards, United 
Press; John W. Owens, Baltimore Sun; 
Arthur W. Crawford, New York Com- 
mercial; Clarence Linz, New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce; Lewis Wood, New 
York Times; George F. Authier, New 
York World; Paul J. McGahan, Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, and Ralph A. Collins, 
New York Herald. 

In addition there were a score or more 
of “in and outers,” who wrote taxes on 
the big days, or the local aspects of the 
fight, but they failed to qualify for the 
“Experts” or the “Single Tax Club.” 

The knowledge these men gained in the 
House has resulted in a switch in their 
assignment and they will be expected to 
follow the tax bill in the Senate—recog- 
nition by their organizations of the fact 
that handling of the tax story requires 
a sort of knowledge that. can only be 
obtained by study and experience. 


NUISANCE TAX RESTORED 


Senate Finance Replaces Telephone 
Tax on Revenue Bill 
The nuisance tax on telegraph mes- 


Sages, telephone calls and leased wires 
stricken from the revenue bill by the 


House in conformity with the recom- 
mendations of Secretary Mellon, have 
been restored by the Senate Finance 
Committee in the tax reduction measure 
recently reported to the upper house of 
Congress. Whether the committee will 
be able to retain the taxes in the face of 
the opposition bound to develop on the 
floor of the Senate is a question, but 
some members are convinced that these 
excise taxes should be retained to obtain 
the $34,000,000 annual revenue derived 
from them. 

The interest of the publishing interests 
is in the taxes on telegraph messages and 
telephone calls, as the leased wire charges 
do not affect telegraph wires or talking 
circuits maintained for the “collection 
and dissemination of news.” 

Opposition to the telephone taxes has 
developed from farm organizations and 
a resolution opposing the tax was adopted 
by the National Grange and placed in 
the hands of the members of the Senate 
urging them to take the same action as 
the House and repeal the present law, 
particularly the 5 cent tax on all tele- 
phone calls upon which the charge is 
more than 14 cents and not more than 
50 cents. 


Black to Kansas City 


George D. Black of Boston, formerly 
connected with the “Better Business 
Bureau” of that city has been made as- 
sistant manager of the Better Business 
Bureau of the Kansas City Advertising 
Club, succeeding Alfred J. Graves, who 
several months ago resigned to become 
head of the Tulsa, Oklahoma, better 
business bureau. Mr. Black will super- 
vise merchandise advertising investiga- 
tions for the Kansas City bureau. 


Plan New Building 
C. S. Storms and W. W. Morrison, 


owners and editors of the Waurika 
(Okla.) News-Democrat have decided to 
contract for the erection of a new brick 
building, to cost approximately $15,000, 
A Duplex press also has been purchased 
and will be installed soon. 


New Editor for Daily 


B. M. Bloodsworth has succeeded the 
late William Randolph Shelton as editor 
of the Albany-Decatur (Ala.) Daily. 
Barrett C. Shelton is managing editor 
and E. T. Shepard advertising manager. 
Mr. Shelton died April 16, at Nashville. 
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Newark Evening News 


Is HOME DELIVERED to 


Eight out of every Ten families 


in METROPOLITAN NEWARK 
with a population of MORE than 


An analysis of the advertising records, for the year 
1923, of the 1500 six-day newspapers published in the 
United States, emphasizes the supreme position in its 
territory occupied by the 


Newark Evening News 
FIRST in volume of Food Advertising 


Food manufacturers campaigning wisely in the 
metropolitan territory mark the Newark Evening 
News first on their lists. 


SECOND in volume of National Advertising 


National advertisers are analyzing their markets 
today as never before. 

The advertising patronage enjoyed by the Newark 
Evening News is indicative of the importance with 
twhich the Newark market is regarded. 


THIRD in volume of Automobile Advertising 


The Automobile Industry ranks THIRD in the 
United States today. Effective advertising alone has 
made this possible. 


Newark and the Newark Evening News have 
played an important part in establishing this record. 


THIRD in volume of Classified Advertising 


The humble Want. Ad provides the most searching 
test of a newspaper’s pulling power. That the New- 
ark Evening News stands third in this important class 
of advertising speaks volumes. 


FIFTH in Total Volume of Advertising 


Newark ranks 15th among the cities of the country 
in volume of population. 


The Newark Evening News ranks 5th among the 
newspapers of the country in volume of advertising. 


ewark Evening News 


(Always Reaches Home) 
Home Office, 215-221 Market Street 
Newark, New Jersey 
EUGENE W. FARRELL 


Business and Advertising Manager 
O’Mara & Ormszez, Inc. 


General Advertising Rerresentatives 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


Frank C. Tayror 
New York Representative 
320 Fifth Avenue 
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If There Were No Newsprint, There 
Would Be No Convention! 


HAT a vital necessity newsprint paper is in these days of 

rapidly passing events. Plain enough in itself, it forms 
the very backbone of existence of the modern newspapers. 
The power of the printed page cannot be overestimated—it is 
the medium which carries the doings of the world to every 
conceivable nook and corner and through its influence the 
destiny of nations is moulded. Without newspapers our 
present civilization would be impossible — without newsprint 
paper there would be no newspapers. 


We realize the importance of this commodity, and at all times 
—whether in periods of plenty or in days of shortage and 
stress — stand ready to keep our customers supplied with 
adequate amounts commensurate with their various needs. 


H. G. CRAIG & CO. 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
BEA: PE. R Melek GHA SN, TS S-LUNGCaE Iec8 2008 


Alvah Miller : Tom T. Waller : Arthur C. Hastings : Edward A. Westfall : Nathaniel L. Miller 


© 


CONNECTICUT 
*Bridgeport Times 
*Hartford Courant 
*New Haven Union 
*Waterbury Republican 


CANADA 
*Edmonton Journal 
*Halifax Herald 
*Winnipeg Free Press 


ARIZONA E FLORIDA 
*Phoenix Republican *Lakeland Star Telegram 
yn 
reo Miami Herald 


Orlando Reporter Star 


*Fresno Republican 
*Long Beach Press 
*Pasadena Star-News 
a | COLORADO 
gi) *Colorado Springs Telegraph 


*Tampa Tribune 


ILLINOIS 
*Moline Dispatch 


1924 


Will Be 
Baseball's 


| Biggest Year 


NEW JERSEY 
*Atlantic City Press 
*Bayonne News 
*Bayonne Times 
*Elizabeth Journal 
*Hudson Observer 
Morristown Jerseyman 
*New Brunswick Home News 
| NEW YORK 
j *Glens Falls Times 
Middletown Herald 
; *Newburgh News 
*New York World 
*Rochester Times Union 


*Syracuse Post Standard 
*Watertown Times 
Yonkers Statesman-News 


OHIO 
*Akron Times 
*Canton News 
*Dayton News 
*Hamilton News 
*Springfield News 
*Steubenville Herald 
*Warren Chronicle 


PENNSYLVANIA 
*Altoona Tribune 
Erie Dispatch 


*St. Petersburg Independent 


*Peoria Journal-Transcript 


THIS IS THE REYNOLDS PLAYER BOARD 
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*Rockford Republic 


INDIANA 


*Bloomington Pantagraph 
Kokomo Tribune 
*Marion Leader 
*Richmond Palladium 


KANSAS 
Parsons Sun 


MARYLAND 


*Baltimore American-News 


MASSACHUSETTS 


*Fall River Globe “ 


(BALTIMORE NEWS, 


*Harrisburg Telegraph 
*Hazleton Plain Speaker 
*Johnstown Tribune 
*Lancaster Examiner 
*Norristown Herald News 
*Philadelphia Bulletin 
*Pottsville Republican 
*Sharon Herald 


RHODE ISLAND 
*Pawtucket Times 
TEXAS 
*Fort Worth Record 
*Houston Chronicle 
San Antonio (Palace Theatre) 


=~ Play the Game 


YOUR BIGGEST ASSETS ARE GOOI 


The Magnetic Player Board Has Done the Trick for 
100 Other Newspapers—WHY NOT YOU? 


Some of the Papers That Now Use the Magnetic Player Board 
/| No Has Beens In This List 


(*Purchased outright) 


*Greenfield Recorder 
*New Bedford Standard 
*Springfield Republican 
*Worcester Telegram 


’ MICHIGAN 
Detroit News 
*Pt. Huron Times-Herald 


MISSISSIPPI 
*Jackson Clarion Ledger 


MONTANA 
Billings (Strand Theatre) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
*Manchester Union 


S 


217,000 
Attended 
Opening Games 


on April 15th 


1923) 


*Galveston (Pershing Theatre) 
UTAH 
*Salt Lake Deseret News 


VIRGINIA 
*Portsmouth Star 
*Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch 
*Petersburg Index-Appeal 
*Richmond News-Leader 
WEST VIRGINIA 


*Clarksburg Telegram 


WASHINGTON 
*Seattle Times 


Other Live Newspapers Lined Up for 1924, 
Predicted As Organized Baseball’s Greatest Year 
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WILL AND READER-INTEREST 


The Game Played on the Player Board 
Better Than on the Lot 


1924 Rates for Magnetic Player Boards 


(Subject to change after July 31, 1924) 


$100 a year minimum rate (on five year lease) $200 a year (on five year lease) 
in towns under 15,000. <A Gitiesmof 100.0008 to 4150;000 
$25 a year additional for ep preee $50 a year additional for exclusive privilege. 
Sale outright $600. Sale outright $700 


$125 a year (on five year lease) 
in cities of 15,000 to 25,000. PEE Bis A dps tin pac AP Eee 
$25 a year additional for exclusive privilege. olbe eio Ete ton ibs year lease) 
Sale outright $625. in cities of 150,000 to 200,000. we 
$150 a year (on five year lease) $50 a year additional for exclusive privilege. 
in cities of 25,000 to 50,000. Sale outright $725 


$50 a year additional for exclusive privilege. 


Sale outright $650. $250 a year (on five year lease) 
$175 a year (on five year lease) in cities over 200,000 
in cities of 50,000 to 100,000. plus $50 and upwards for each additional 
$50 a year additional for exclusive privilege. 100,000 and exclusive privilege. 
Sale outright $675. Sale outright $750 


and upward according to population 


Payment for 2 years on delivery of player board will include exclusive privilege and op- 
tion to purchase outright within 3 months with credit in full of amount paid on lease. 


a a 
THE EVENING BULLETIN MAGNETIC PLAYER . 


“IN PHILADELPHIA NEARLY EVERYBODY READS THE BULLETIN ” 


Ask for booklet’ with 
reprints from some of 
their Letters. 


Publishers Agree That 
the Standard Magnetic 
Baseball Player Board 
Is One of the Cheapest 
and Best Circulation 
Promotion Stunts. 


jol|= 
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Don’t make any arrange- 
ments for football Player 
Board before you see our 
latest invention. Will 
make as big a hit as our 
Paseball Boards. 


_ 


ie 


ollelollelio 
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le 


Magnetically operated 
moving ball and swing- 
ing bat. 


=) 


4 


Baseball Magnetic Score Board on Exhibition at Elevator Landing Convention Floor 
during A. P. and A. N. P. A. Convention at Waldort 


Magnetic Player Board Corporation 


George H. Reynolds, Treas., New Bedford, Mass. 
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IT’S A WHALE 
Play the Game—Publishers Who Are Sports Get the Circulation 
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WHAT THEY ARE SAYING 


TRY IT ON THE WIFE 


66 HENEVER I write an advertisement, a poster or a statement about the trac- 


tion business, I always submit it to five or six women who don’t know any- 


thing about the electric railway business. If they register blank stares, or switch 
the conversation to how I like their bobbed hair, I tear up the copy and start anew. 
I know it has no selling punch. This might be a good plan for all ad writers to 
try. No matter what you have to sell, a woman probably will pass on the purchase 
of it, sooner or later, and you had just as well suit her in the first place.”—Labert 
St. Clair, Advertising Director, American Electric Railway Assn., New York. 


* * * 


SMALL END OF THE TELESCOPE 


eer THERE is no use interpreting meanly the fact that the world lies at the small 

end of the telescope for most men, and that a man comes upon the name 
of an acquaintance in a trivial item with a greater excitement than on the news, 
featured in headlines four inches high, of a world principle vindicated. There is 
something right-minded in such obstinacy.”—Benjamin D. Kornfield, Editor and 
Publisher, Kings County (N. Y.) Observer. 


THE OTHER 90 PER CENT 


66] T’S the easiest thing to write advertising that is clever—the hardest thing to 

write the kind that sells goods. Advertising doesn’t mean telling. That is 
only 10 per cent of it. Selling is the other 90 per cent.”—Amos Parrish, the Stand- 
ard Advertising Club. 


THE TIME TO QUIT 


66 A REPORTER should quit reporting when an opportunity for which he has 

~“™ waited years presents itself. There is only one other reason for a reporter 
to quit reporting. If the time ever comes when he doesn’t reach for the paper the 
minute he wakes up in the morning, if he doesn’t wait at the office at night for the 
first run hot off the press to see if his stuff is in—if he doesn’t do that, he’s through. 
Let him sell red-hots or drive a truck. He’s no more good in the city room.”— 


Bernard Mullaney, Manager Public Relations, People’s Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


LET ’EM “LAUGH THIS OFF” 


“oh OST national advertisers are convinced that magazines can stock dealers, but 

~"“ moving the goods takes a newspaper. There is no argument about maga- 
zines having their own place, but when they claim to take the place of newspapers, 
we will give them a battle. Some industrious soul in Washington has figured out 
that there are over eleven billion copies of newspapers printed annually in the 
United States. Let the magazine enthusiasts laugh that off.”—Francis Lawton, Jr., 
Business Manager, Mid-Week Pictorial and Current History Magazine. 


* * * 


PSYCHOLOGY AND ADVERTISING 


Cor HE advertising man should know something of psychology and, what is more 

important, how to apply psychological principles. He should know, for 
example, that American people today are eye trained. Time was, of course, back 
in the days of the early Greeks when people were ear trained. These town criers 
had to appeal to the ear rather than to the eye. He should know that researches 
in psychological laboratories ‘have shown that 85 per cent of our impressions 
come through the eye, the other 15 per cent coming through hearing, smelling, 
tasting and feeling.”—Thomas H. Shore, San Diego, Cal. 


TIPS FOR THE AD SALESMAN 


ser AKE the trouble to analyze yourself, your work and your proposition. You 

have just so many calls that you can make in a town. Find out the weaknesses, 
the strength and the hobbies of every man you call on. It takes some extra work 
but it does give you an opportunity to talk the language of the man you are 
trying to sell. He is always interested in your discussion on a subject that is 
interesting to him. Sometimes it is his views on politics, sometimes it is his family, 
sometimes it is his own personal pleasures. Find out what it is and prepare your- 
self before you see him. You are assured then of a favorable audience, and a favor- 
able audience is all that is necessary to sell a good sound business man the thing you 
are selling—advertising.”—Fred P. Metz, of the John M. Branham Company. 


* * * 


A WONDERFUL IMPROVEMENT 


aa | can certify from an intimate experience covering four decades to the wonder- 

ful improvement in the general type of all American newspapers as com- 
pared with conditions 30 years ago. Today newspapers print less crime, less 
fraudulent or offensive advertising, and they are far more fit to come into our 
homes.” Jason Rogers, former publisher, New York Globe. 


* * * 


AN EDITOR’S CRITICISM 


sey ou may differ with us when we say the lamentable conditions now being 

bared at Washington, the general looseness in local, state and Federal govern- 
ment, the prevalence of crime and the generally low moral tone of the nation 
are attributable, in our estimation, to the degeneracy of the American newspaper 
more than anything else. For the daily newspaper is a vital part of the life of the 
American people, and it has become a sensational, frivolous, commercial and ma- 
terialistic proposition to such an extent that it is destroying us. Won't your school 
send men and women out into the world prepared to fight this destructive tendency? 
Why expect a nation to be law-abiding and idealistic when its newspapers scoff 
at the law and spread tons of sex and political filth before their readers 365 days 


in the year?”—John O’Donnell, editor, Uniontown (Pa.) Standard, to Syracuse 
University Journalism School. 


National Advertising Representatives 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. 


225 Fifth Avenue 360 N. Michigan Ave. Times Building 
NEW YORK 


April 26, 1924 


One National advertiser writes: ““Our Records show that 
for every dollar invested for space in The San Francisco 
Chronicle during 1923, $55 in sales were returned to..... 
Sn. 2 ee + eee eee Co.” Name given on request. 


A Few Pertinent Facts 
About San Francisco 


Follow a few facts relative to San Francisco, 
which should interest national advertisers, be- 
cause they show in undisputable figures the fac- 
tors which make this city so capable of response 
to advertising. 


San Francisco is a city of home owners, 27.4 of 
its population owning their homes. It is a rich 
city, its per capita wealth being $3771; it is the 
financial capital of the Pacific Coast, ranking 
sixth among all American cities in bank clearings. 


San Francisco recorded 14,940 real estate trans- 
fers in 1923, the largest of any year in its history. 
The amount of money involved was $156,188,- 
438, an increase of $23,960,960 over the year 
1922. 


San Francisco erected 4106 new buildings in 
1923, at a cost of $46,676,079. More than half 
of these buildings were either homes, flats or 
apartments erected for dwelling purposes. 


San Francisco’s annual payroll for 1924 will be 
increased $5,416,284 over that of 1923 by the 
924 new industries which were established in 
1923 and which give employment to thousands 
of workers. 


The above facts spell buying power and show 
that San Francisco is in an exceedingly prosper- 
ous condition. National advertisers will best 
reach this buying power through the advertising 
columns of The 


San Francisco Chronicle 


M. H. DE YOUNG 


Pacific Coast Representatives 
R. J. Bidwell Co. 
742 Market St. 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


The surest, quickest, most economical way of getting distribution in 
this market is with the assistance of the Chronicle Merchandising 


Department. Ask us to tell you about this service. 
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The Circulation of 


‘The Baltimore 
American 


At 10c Per Copy 
On March 30th of This Year Was 


115,467 


‘As Compared With 


102,738 


The Average for March 1923 
At the 5c Price 


: ss =e 
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BALTIMORE’S GREAT HIGH GRADE 
MEDIUM FOR SUNDAY ADVERTISING 


: 
: 
: 
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SHOP TALK GATHERED 
AT RANDOM 


Short Stories of This and That Told by 
Newspaper Men in the Idiom 
of the World’s Best 


Game 


Writing smart alec stutf for a news- 
paper is ticklish business. It has to be 
more or less spicy or no one cares for ‘it. 
And the writer must be careful to whom 
he applies the spice or he may be wear- 
ing his left eye in a sling most of the 
time. I’ve been professing to write that 
sort of junk for a good many -years, and 
during that time I have worked out cer- 
tain rules. ‘One of them is to never roast 
anyone but my best friends. Another one 
is to never roast anyone that won’t get 
as much fun out of the deal as I do. An- 
other is, in personal allusion, to always 
exaggerate them so much that no one will 
take them seriously. Another is to keep 
away from personal habits, peculiarities, 
et¢. 

If I know a man is a regular patron 
of the bootleggers, or is bowlegged, or 
crosseyed, I never mention such things in 
connection with him. Another is that I 
rarely or never roast a woman. I roast 
the women, but not individuals. Another 
is that I never roast anyone I don’t like, 
for fear I may let some malice creep in. 
If I really want to say something mean 
about a man, I put it in another part of 
the paper and make it so plain he knows 
I mean it. And there are other things I 
look out for. How well I have succeed- 
ed is proven by the fact that only twice 
in all my experience has anyone taken 
serious exceptions to anything I have 
written. 

No doubt others have been temporarily 
out of sorts, but they have evidently 
thought the old grouch is only trying to 
be smart, and he is such a liar that no 
one believes what he says, anyhow. But. 
at best, it is a ticklish business to roast 
people in print. Things look different and 
sound different in cold print than they do 
when spoken. Sometimes I think I'll 
change over and write nothing but ser- 
mons, but if I would try that, I expect 
I would get into more serious trouble 
than I do now. This is sure a trouble- 
some old world—Ole Buck in Harvard 
(Neb.) Courier, 
b 


_In the old days farm products used 
to be regularly-accepted tender for news- 
paper subscriptions. A canvasser for the 
Buffalo Express last week tried to re- 
vive that old custom to the extent of 
speculating on one deal. Unfortunately 
for him, he tried to match wits with a 
farmer in a horse trade. 

The farmer admitted he wanted the 
paper, but said that he didn’t have the 
necessary cash, However, he led the 
canvasser out to the barn and pointed 
out one of his horses. “T’ll give you that 
horse for a year’s subscription to the Ex- 
press,” said the honest agriculturist. 

Now the horse in question didn’t give 
any signs of eligibility for the Kentucky 
Derby, nor did it look as if it ever would 
bring home any blue ribbons from Madi- 
son Square Garden. But the canvasser 
figured that any horse that could drag 
one hoof after the other would be 
snapped up in the city at a price that 
would net him a handsome profit over and 
above the $6 cost of the subscription. So 
he jumped at the offer and hitching his 
equine acquisition to the rear end of his 
flivver, started off for the city, some 20 
miles away. 

Then his troubles began. About a mile 
had been covered at snail’s pace when the 
horse was stricken with what must have 
been homesickness. At any rate, it re- 
fused to budge, and a passing motorist 
had to be induced to apply persuasion 
where it would do the most good. The 
steed was stricken with these attacks of 
longing for its old home and master about 
every mile along thé route, and the same 
argument had to be employed each time 
before it would consent to a renewal of 
the journey toward Buffalo. On an- 
other occasion the canvasser had to stop 
his flivver sharply when another car 
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NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT PLAY 


You have heard of ‘‘Southern hospitality’’ and you come to know exactly what that phrase mears when you enter the portals of this splendid 
residence of Clark Howell, editor Atlanta Constitution, located on Wesley Road, near the city where Mr, Howell has won fortune and fame 


through the printed word. 


cut across his path. The brakes didn’t 
work on the horse, however, and its head 
came through the back curtains of the 
car. It took a lot of time to extricate 
the head and to persuade the horse to re- 
sume the trip. 


Finally, at about 10 o’clock that night, 
a weary canvasser parked a weary horse 
alongside a weary flivver in his garage. 
Tired though he was, the canvasser had 
to go out and rustle up a supply a straw, 
oats and hay for his charger. Just about 
this time he came to the conclusion that 
he had made a bad bargain, even if he did 
succeed in getting a fancy price for the 
horse. 


But next day when he set out to dis- 
pose of the animal, he met a succession of 
crushing blows. Men- who knew- horses 
laughed at his suggestion that this par- 
ticular steed would be a bargain at $15. 
Some were so cruel as to say that they 
wouldn’t take the horse for a gift. Rap- 
idly the asking price dropped, until the 
back his $6 investment. Night found 
canyasser would have been glad to get 
the horse still a guest at the canvasser’s 
garage, and, whatever its other physical 
defects, that horse certainly had a won- 
derful appetite. He ate lustily for about 
10 days, and then the canvasser, despair- 
ing of ever selling him any other way, 
led the animal to a rendering works, 
where it was appraised at $3. 

The canvasser figures a net loss of 
about $15 on the transaction, Among his 
New Year resolutions is one to sell sub- 
scriptions on a strictly cash basis and 
shun all swaps proposed by the simple- 
minded tillers of the soil—E. V. Rast. 


LIGHTENS AD COLUMNS 


N. Y. Sun Inaugurates Typographical 
Regulations—Censor Board Appointed 


New York Sun was the latest news- 
paper to enforce strict typographical reg- 
ulations in its advertising columns when 
with the issue of April 21, “lightening of 
advertisements” was inaugurated. 


To let advertisers know of the innova- 
tion, the Sun has issued a booklet entitled 
“The Sun Typography,” illustrated. To 
see that the rules are enforced, Edwin S. 
Friendly, business manager, has appoint- 
ed a board of censors. 


“The Sun believes that when advertise- 
ments are free from black type and illus- 
trations which are naturally unattractive 
to readers, such announcements have more 
attention value, and are therefore more 


profitable for advertisers,” a statement 
issued by Friendly reads. 

“The booklet says that suggestions for 
other typographical improvements will be 
heartily welcomed, and that the Sun will 
be glad to co-operate with any agent or 
advertiser for the betterment of typo- 
graphical effects. 

“While the Sun’s typographical light- 
ening is apparent to its readers, the most 


ALONE, IN 


resultful benefit is to its advertisers. In- 
deed, such was and is the aim and object 
of the improvement. And agents and ad- 
vertisers will realize it more and more. 

“Censorship of advertising has for a 
long time been strictly adhered to by the 
Sun, but the executives believe it can be 
more effective and helpful through the 
systematic work and observation of an 
active committee,’ Friendly’s statement 
concluded. 


SUPERIOR 


DOMINATES 
UPPER WISCONSIN 


The Superior Telegram’s paid daily circula- 
tion for the first three months of 1924 averaged 
20,764 


Where The Telegram Is Supreme 


(An Analysis of Telegram Paid Circulation for One Average Issue) 


180 Towns in Upper Wisconsin Take The 
Telegram. Total Circulation 


91 Towns Have 


Twenty-Five or 


Telegram Subscribers. Total Circulation 10,329 


Fifteen Upper Wisconsin Counties 


City of Superior 
Elsewhere in Wisconsin 
Minnesota 

Michigan 


| 
| 
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Before You Torn The age. 


THE ROCHESTER 


SAL ies agin RS 
fs J es 


is the Chief Purveyor of the Daily News to the People of the 
“Garden Spot of Western New York”’ 


AVERAGE DAILY CIRCULATION 67,156 


overnmen t Statement of April Ist, 1924 


AVERAGE SUNDAY CIRCULATION 69,308 


Governmen t Statement of April Ist, 1924 


The Democrat and Chron- The regular subscribers of this news- 
icle advocates actual tests 


by advertisers in determin- - : 
es teed ea er R. F. D. carriers exceed those of any 


paper served directly by city and 


newspapers used. other Rochester newspaper. 


PAUL BLOCK, Inc., Special Representative, New York, Park-Lexi gton Bldg.; Chicago, Céntury Bldg.; Detroit, Kresge Bldg.; Boston, Little Bldg. 
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Editor 


PRESIDENT PATTERSON’S FULL REPORT 


“Members of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association:—While the ac- 
tivities of your association, since you were 
assembled here in convention a year ago, 
have not been such as to bring it fre- 
quently into the limelight, yet it has been 
a year in which many matters of vital 
concern to the membership have pressed 
for attention. - Satisfactory results have 
attended the efforts, in most cases, of 
your officers and committees in dealing 
with important and, in some instances, 
aggravating problems that have arisen. 

“Tt seems to me it is worth while em- 
phasizing to you that the great value of 
this association lies in the service that is 
rendered, day in and day out, to its mem- 
bers through the work of the New York 
and Indianapolis offices and of the va- 
rious committees. 

“T do not believe that one member in 

a hundred has any conception of the im- 
mense amount of business—real business, 
business as vital to every newspaper pub- 
lisher as the work of his own business 
office—that is handled in the New York 
office. Mr. Palmer and his assistants are 
working constantly under pressure of de- 
tail with a very limited force of clerks 
and stenographers. The- work of the 
credit department alone calls for a mass 
of correspondence and detail that in itself 
would justify the size of the force that 
is to be found in the New York office. 
Members who get, each week, the printed 
reports of this department of the New 
York office can have no adequate idea of 
how much work lies behind the prepara- 
tion of those bulletins. Great care neces- 
sarily must be exercised in preparing the 
information that is given to the member- 
ship. 
“T think, too, the work of the New 
York office would be better appreciated if 
there had been more of the element of 
self-exploitation on the part of Mr. 
Palmer and his assistants; if genuine 
service had been sacrificed for spectacular 
stunts and valuable time spent in broad- 
casting so-called efficient ideas with no 
practical value. 

“T am not advocating a change of 
policy. I feel the substitution of the 
superficial for the solid methods of the 
organization would be a serious mistake. 

“For the essential thing that I have 
learned in my contact with them in the 
four years that I have been so closely 
associated with the administration of the 
affairs of the organization has been that 
your offices in New York are the offices 
of a business concern, just such business 
offices as we maintain in our own news- 
paper organizations. 

“The people who man this New York 
office are so busy attending to the work 
that presses upon them that they have no 
time or thought for spectacular stunts 
that might lead the members to think 
they were getting more for their money. 

“T dwell on this because not infre- 
quently complaint is made by members 
that they do not think the association is 
proving useful enough to them. 

“T think this criticism is made by those 
who do not realize how much of the work 
of the association is along preventative 
lines. Much of the time of the organiza- 
tion is taken up with heading off things 
that would be injurious to the interests 
of the members, large and small, and 
having that negative value, these ac- 
complishments do not attract the attention 
of the membership. 


STANDARD NEWSPRINT 


“This is well illustrated in the work 
that has been made necessary during the 
past year by the existing tariff bill. 

“In the application of this tariff measure 
the Treasury Department felt itself called 
upon to establish a definition of news- 
print paper, by reason of the fact that 
that commodity was exempted from the 
duties imposed upon other grades of 
paper under the tariff act. This called 
for frequent. consultations by your man- 
ager with the Collector of Internal 
Revenue’s assistants at the Port of New 
York and equally frequent consultations 
by S. E. Thomason, chairman of the 


Committee on Federal Laws and our 
Washington representative with the offi- 
cials at the Treasury Department. 

“Despite these efforts, the Internal 
Revenue experts tentatively framed a 
definition of newsprint paper that was so 
narrow in its limitations as to threaten 
serious interference with the importation 
of newsprint, not only from European 
countries, but also from Canada. It 
would have led to very serious compli- 
cations. After many additional con- 
ferences and much consultation, modifica- 
tions of this definition were secured 
which, in a general way, were satisfac- 
tory from the standpoint of newspaper 
publishers. 

“No sooner had this general definition 
of newsprint been settled upon, however, 
than a new rule was proposed that would 
have made the smaller-sized rolls still 
subject to the duty. Further vigorous 
representations by Mr. Thomason and 
Mr. Palmer were necessary in order to 
make sure the admittance, without duty, 
of rolls measuring 16, 17, 18 and 19 
inches in length. The Internal Revenue 
officials were finally convinced that rolls 
of such sizes were used regularly by a 
great many newspapers, and the 16-inch 
minimum was finally established. 

“Even after this question of inches was 
finally solved, with a fair amount of rea- 
son prevailing, the customs agents still 
continued to complicate the situation by 
insisting upon analyzing samples taken 
from rolls of newsprint at the Canadian 
border before allowing car-loads of paper 
to enter. This called for further com- 
plaint and consultation. Official an- 
nouncement now has been made by the 
Treasury Department that this practice 
has been abandoned. It is easy to see 
what disruption to the natural flow of 
the necessary supply of paper might re- 
sult from, ,the continuance of such a 
procedure. 

LABOR 


“As serious as these interferences with 
the newsprint supply might have become, 


if not handled properly, they do not com-, 


pare in importance with the new prob- 
lems that have arisen with regard to 
labor. The demands made upon pub- 
lishers of various parts of the country 
by the union organizations, the attitude 
toward existing agreements and formal 
contracts on the part of some locals and, 
in certain instances, the international offi- 
cers, created a situation that has required 
the most careful and serious considera- 
tion. 

“Furthermore, the work of the Special 
Standing Committee and its chairman has 
been tremendously increased during the 
past year by reason of the fact that the 
international arbitration contracts no 
longer in force, except with the Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen and Assistants 
Union. The work of the Indianapolis 
office, by reason of this situation, has 
been most heavy. There has been a tre- 
mendous increase in the number of tele- 
grams and letters received asking for 
guidance, and the chairman of your 
Special Standing Committee has been 
required to visit a great many cities to 
give his assistance and guidance to mem- 
bers in the handling of their labor prob- 
lems. It is well to keep in mind that all 
of this increased work has been taken 
care of without additions to the very 
small force of four people. 

“Tt is three years now since the con- 
vention of the association authorized the 
appointment and organization of a special 
committee to negotiate new international 
arbi ay contracts. This resolution 
read: 


RESOLUTION To APpPporintT COMMITTEE ON ArzI- 
TRATION CONTRACTS. 


Whereas, Contracts with the International 
Typographical Union, the International Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers Union, the Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen and Assistants Union, 
and the International Photo-Engravers Union, 
now in effect will expire on April 30, 1922, be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That the President be, and he is 
hereby authorized to appoint a committee to 
negotiate new arbitration contracts with the 
cbr cecolatiyes of the organizations named, and 
be it 

Further Resolved, That the Committee con- 
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clude arbitration contracts under which there 
shall be no restriction regarding any matter 
at issue, but that all points of difference be- 
tween members of the Association and_ the 
Unions of the Printing Trades shall be subject 
to arbitration, and be it ’ 

Further Resolved, That the Committee shall 
have full power to close contracts with the 
representatives of the organizations named in 
conformity with the foregoing. 

“In the three-year period the Commit- 
tee on Arbitration Contracts has suc- 
ceeded in concluding a new arbitration 
agreement with but one of the printing 
trades unions, namely, the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants Union. 
During the last few months what 
promised to be a serious question of in- 
terpretation of the meaning of this 
arbitration contract arose, but happily the 
seeming differences have been dissolved. 
An interpretative memorandum, agreed 
to and signed by Victor F. Lawson, rep- 
resenting the publishers, and George L. 
Berry, president of the Pressmen’s Union, 
has satisfactorily disposed of what might 
have developed into a grave misunder- 
standing. A ’ 

“The reports dealing with these labor 
matters should be read with care and a 
full attendance should be assured at the 
sessions when these problems come up 
for discussion. 


INCREASE IN PosTaL RaTEs 


“S. E. Thomason, your vice-president 
and chairman of the Committee on 
Second Class Postage, has pursued the 
program laid down at the last convention. 
The entire committee met in Washington 
in November, had a conference with the 
First Assistant Postmaster General in 
an effort to secure better postal service. 
It is believed that this conference is bear- 
ing fruit. 

“Prior to the introduction of the Mel- 
lon Revenue Bill, the chairman conferred 
with the Under-Secretary of the Treasury 
in Washington and urged that provision 
for the reduction of second-class postage 
rates be incorporated into the administra- 
tion bill. This the Treasury Department 
refused to do. Last month, an amend- 
ment to the Revenue Bill, providing for 
the re-establishment of the 1919 zone 
rates, was introduced in the Senate by 
Senator McKinley. The Senate Finance 
Committee, however, has reported the 
Revenue Bill to the floor of the Senate 
without the McKinley amendment. 

“As this report is written, the Postal 
Committee is meeting in Washington in 
an effort to align support for the McKin- 
ley amendment on the floor of the Senate. 

“Meantime, as a result of the proposals 
for increases in wages of postal employes, 
the Postmaster General has recommended 
to Congress drastic increases in the 
second-class postal rates. His decision is 
that. increases in postal wages must be 
met by increased receipts of the depart- 
ment. The Postal Committee has urged 
upon the Postmaster General that in- 
creased receipts of the second-class mails 
are not to be had by so simple an expe- 
dient as raising the rates. The increase 
in the 1920 zone rates resulted in actual 
decrease in revenues, and any further in- 
crease at this time will unquestionably 
have the same result. 

“Moreover, it should not be forgotten 
that the Post Office Department is called 
on to carry enormous masses of matter 


Utah, Southern and East- 
ern Idaho, Eastern Nevada 
and Western Wyoming— 
the territory served by 


Salt Lake Tribune 


No other section of the country offers 
the advertiser the opportunity of prac- 
tically covering four states by using one 
newspaper. 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


The S. C. Beckwith 
Special Agency 


New York—Chicago—Detroit—St, Louis 
—Kansas City—Atlanta 


PACIFIO OOAST REPRESENTATIVE 
M. C. Mogensen & Co., 


Inc. 
Los Angeles—San Francisco—Seattle 


. percentages. 


sent out under the franking privilege by 
Senators and Representatives. It is 
wholly unfair to load the burden of this 
unjustifiable expense upon the legitimate 
users of the postal service. So long as 
this’ practice is permitted some of the 
expense of the Department should be met 
out of the general revenues of the Govy- 
ernment. 

“The Postmaster General contemplates 
increasing the revenue from second-class 
matter in the amount of $4,985,000. To 
do this he recommends : 

“Increasing the rates on advertising 
matter 114 cents a pound in the first 
and second zones; 1% cents in the 
third zone, and %4-cent in the fourth 
zone. 

“A better idea of what these proposals 
mean can be had by translating them into 
The Postmaster General’s 
recommendation means this: 


lst and 2nd zones..... 75 9% increase 
Srdyzones?. whee eee 4124% increase 
4th.‘ zones sia,ceecsae % increase 


“In order to illustrate what this is 
going to mean to the newspaper pub- 
lishers, I have had worked out the cost 
to the Baltimore Sun under these pro- 
posed increases of rates. 

“Our calculations show that if these 
rates are increased as Mr. New proposes, 
it will mean an increase of $32,000 a 
year in the Sun’s postal bill. This will 
be an increase of over 43 per cent. Of 
course, the percentage of increase will be 
much greater for morning and Sunday 
newspapers having large mailing lists 
than it will be for the evening newspapers 
circulating, to a greater extent, in their 
cities of publication. This is clearly 
shown by the table of figures submitted 
to me by the Sun’s accounting depart- 
ment: 


Morning Sunwin near 42% increase 
Evening, Sun 7... eee 30% increase 
Sundays Sut eee 32% increase 


“This should give each member an ap- 
(Continued on page 70) 


Capital Corps Plans Golf Meet 


Annual spring tournament of the Wash- 
ington Newspaper Golf Club for the 
Washington Post trophy will be played 
over the links of the Washington Golf 
and Country Club Monday, May 12. 


isos SERVICE 1924 


as visualized by 


BENJAMIN & KENTNOR CO. 


HE BIG FUNDAMEN- 

TAL OF BENJAMIN 
& KENTNOR CO. service 
is a knowledge of the market 
covered by each newspaper 
represented. 


This knowledge is gained 
by first hand study, and 
is always comprehensive, 
authentic and reliable. 


It is as important to 
KEEP accounts as to GET 
them—and any _ account 
secured by over solicitation 
or over statement is always 
in danger. 


BENJAMIN & KENTNOR CO. 


Advertising Revresentatives 
of Newspapers 
2W. 45th St. 900 Mallers Bidg. 
New York Chicago 


401 Van Nuys Bldg. 
Los Angeles 
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THE FASTEST GROWING CITIES 
IN WESTCHESTER COUNTY, N. Y. 


MOUNT VERNON NEW ROCHELLE 
N. Y. moe. LHe — N. Y. 


TOTAL TOTAL 


BUILDING PLANS ff WI] N Cl T Y BUILDING PLANS 


Filed since Jan. 1 


Filed since Jan. 1 


$3,500,000 DAILIES $2,000,000 


THE DAILY ARGUS 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 


This newspaper not only serves its home city, but also the 
Pelhams, Bronxville, Tuckahoe, Sherwood Park, Eastches- 
ter and Wakefield. A complete newspaper with local and 
general service. 


Combined 


Circulations 


over 


1700 | THE STANDARD-STAR 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Daily This is the merger of the former Evening Standard and the 


Daily Star. It, too, is a complete newspaper and besides 
serving its home city, also has a constantly growing circula- 
tion in Pelham Manor, Larchmont and Mamaroneck. 


The Daily Argus and the Standard Star are the only Daily 
Newspapers Printed or Published in their respective cities. 


You May Cover This Great Territory of Close to 150,000 
People, reaching from the East Line of Yonkers to the East 
Line of Mamaroneck by using these two papers. 


“gy. WESTCHESTER NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


FRANKLIN A. MERRIAM, President 
MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Foreign Representative—Geo. B. David & Co., 110 E. 42nd St., New York City 
A. R. Keator, Chicago, IIl. 
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“BIG SIX” WANTS FUND 
TO FIGHT NEWSPAPERS 


Believes Bank Balance Would Permit 
“Firm Stand’? When Newspaper 
Contract Expires in 


July, 1926 


Dissatisfaction with the contract 
recently signed between the New York 
newspaper publishers and Typographical 
Union No. 6, was made evident by the 
latter at a meeting April 20, at which a 


committee was appointed to devise ways 


and means to collect a large “defense 
fund” to be available wlten the contract 
expires in July, 19206. 

Severe criticism of the contract terms, 
by which the union members employed on 
newspapers receive increases totalling $5 
4 week by the end of 1924, was voiced at 
the meeting. One member suggested that 
the union might be better prepared to 
take a firm stand and demand more con- 
sideration from the publishers if it had 
4 large fund and moved that the 9,500 
amembers be taxed $1 weekly until the 
end of the newspaper contract. This 
umotion was not pressed and the collection 


of funds.was placed in the hands of a 


committee of five. 

Negotiations with the publishers for 
the new contract started last fall, the 
union presenting a demand for reduction 


-of hours to six a day or night and an 


increase of $14 in the weekly wage. This 
was definitely refused by the publishers, 
who offered a smaller increase, with the 
yption of arbitration if agreement could 
not be reached on the amount named. 
The union would not arbitrate. The 
publishers then offered a three-year con- 
tract with increases distributed over that 
period, but without the union’s desired 


change in hours. The final settlement 
was on a 30-month contract, expiring 
July 1, 1926, with three increases this 


year totalling $5 a week and running the 
contract’s life. Hours were changed by 
removing the luncheon period from the 
working day, but not shortening the 
hours of work. 

The union’s intransigeant stand against 
arbitration last week called forth a de- 
mand from the National Publishers As- 
sociation, speaking for the Printers’ 
League, that Typographical Union No. 6 
definitely record its stand on arbitration, 
prior to negotiations for a new wage 
agreement October 1. The union re- 
ferred the letter to its executive com- 
mittee. 

Members of the old Herald chapel lost 
their appeal to the union from the ex- 
ecutive committee’s decision holding that 
the Tribune’s purchase of the Herald was 
not a merger and that the Herald print- 
ers enjoyed no priority rights in the new 
organization. They will now appeal to 
the International Union Executive Com- 
mittee. 


A. P. EDITORS VISIT WALL STREET 


200 Delegates Lunch at Stock Ex- 
change—Cromwell Speaks 


Led by Frank P. Noyes, more than 200 
delegates to the Associated Press _con- 
vention invaded Wall Street at noon Mon- 
day and were heartily welcomed to the 
haunts of the Bulls and Bears. 

Seymour L. Cromwell, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange met the 
early comers and took them on the floor 
of the exchange where they could get 
close-ups of the operators, both sheep 
and lambs. Other members looked on 
from the gallery and seemed to wonder 
whether the exchange workers were try- 
ing to put a paper to press or imitating 
one of the big offices of the A. P. on a 
busy day. 

Following a buffet luncheon in the 
Stock Exchange Club restaurant, Presi- 
dent Cromwell made an address in which 
he explained the workings of the ex- 
change. In regard to short selling he 
said: 

“Though opinions may differ on short 
selling I believe that it is proper, ethical- 
ly, legally and economically. 

“After an extensive study of the ques- 
tion I have concluded that the short 
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SONGS OF THE CRAFT 


Copyright, 1924, by Epitor & PUBLISHER) 
By Henry Edward Warner 


THE MAKE-UP MAN 


The Make-Up Man is a royal old scout, 
Putting stuff in and chucking junk out, 
Filling with bang when the news runs thin, 
Then chucking junk out and putting news in! 
He in his apron and I in my sleeves, 
Chopping and killing, no matter who grieves, 
See many a good yarn foundered at sea 
When the Make-Up Man tips the wink to me! 


A jolly old bird is the Make-Up Man 
Shifting his galleys as fast as he can, 
Sliding a column or dumping a stick 
With a motion that’s practiced and smooth and slick. 


And who is the master? . 


. and who stands alone 


But the aproned Chief Judge of the Supreme Stone? 
“Fill ’er up, Jack!” and I mosey away 
While he loads in the énd of a perfect day. 


Dump ’em and jump ’em, hurry ’em through! 
Empty those galleys, you tarrier, You! 

The chase isn’t rubber, and Luck stands the gaff 

For the murder of a lead or a paragraph! 

So he in his apron and I standing by 

Cut, dump and fill without batting an eye, 

Till down shoots the form when the stone is clean— 
Down to the Guy with the Molding Machine. 


Then scrubbing his hornies and swabbing his jowl, 
Adding fresh ink to the grease-garnished bowl, 
Mopping his face with a towel that is bent, 

What should he care when the starter is sent? 
And here’s to the fellow who hustles about, 
Putting news in and chucking junk out; 

A long peace at “Thirty” to him and his clan, 

For a royal old scout is the Make-Up Man! 


interest is always largest when the 
market is high and that it dwindles when 
the market recedes. Hence, it is ap- 
parent that the much talked of ‘raiding’ 
to bring down prices does not present a 
true picture.” ; 

Mr. Cromwell outlined several things 
on which the Stock Exchange was not 
generally understood by ‘the public, in- 
cluding its relation to legislation, the 
question of manipulation and odd lot 
trading. He strongly advocated the 
Martin Fraud Law and declared At- 
torney General Sherman had proved it to 
he all the Stock Exchange claimed. 


Changes On Cleveland Times 


Changes in the editorial organization 
of the Cleveland Times have been an- 
nounced by Walter I. Robinson, manag- 
ing editor. Edward H. Hilt, formerly 


connected with Youngstown, Columbus 
and Cincinnati newspapers, has been 


named night editor. James D. White, a 
former Pittsburgh newspaper man, has 
been placed in the “slot” as news editor, 
and James Grube, former city editor of 
the Toledo Times and later secretary of 
the Builders’ Exchange of Toledo, has 
been appointed city editor. H. M. 
Alderson, one of the veteran copy read- 
ers, is expected to resume his duties in 
the early future, after being away from 


4,500,000 MEN 


live within 50 miles of 5th 
Ave. This paper carries 
more men’s wear advertis- 
ing than any two evening 
papers in the City. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


the office about three months, due to 
illness. _ Recent additions to the re- 
portorial staff are Earl Williams, form- 
erly with the Indianapolis News, and 
Miss Helen House and A. H. Sinks, both 
of Cleveland. 


“Stupendous” 


To Epitor & PusBLisHER—The only 
word I can use after looking over for an 
entire evening Eprror & PUBLISHER'S 
INTERNATIONAL YEAR Book NUMBER is 
“Stupendous !” 

The book is a gold mine of information 
and an invaluable reference book. 

Cuauncey S. S. MILLER, 
Publicity Director 
NortH British & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newspapers printed in Michigan are 
prohibited under State iaw from publish- 
ing news of betting odds on races or other 
contests. 


Mr. Publisher 


or 
Business Manager 


he International 
Circulation Managers’ 
Association can supply 
you with a competent 


circulation manager. 
Write 


CLARENCE EYSTER 
Sec’y-Treas., I. C. M. A. 


Peoria Star Co. 
Peoria, IIl. 


NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT PLAY 


~ M. H, de Young, owner San Francisco Chron- 

icle, in front of the M. H, de Young Memorial 

Museum in Golden Gate Park, San Francisco. 

This was his gift to San Francisco and the col- 

lection installed there represents nearly thirty | 
years’ effort spent in all parts of the world. 


Praise from Ireland 


BELFAST 
To Eprror & PusLisHER: In your, 
paper, to which we have now started to 
subscribe, we notice in the editorial sec- 
tion a portion of Scripture reproduced; 
we wish to say how pleased we are to 
notice this and would respectfully offer 
you our congratulations on thus display- 
ing the Word of God, trusting the re- 
productions of the Scriptures may indeed 
be helpful. If we had the riches of 
Henry Ford we would gladly reproduce 
the Scriptures in newspapers the world. 
over. With best greetings. 
TRENE ADVERTISING SERVICE, 
SaMUEL H. Strain, Director. 


There’s Money in the 
Melting Pot 


Whether you are able to claim it or 
not depends upon you and the kind of 
metal pot you are using on your slug 
casting machine or on your Monotype 


Caster. 
ORTIFIEP) 
Interchangeable Electric Metal Pots 


occupy the same place in melting pots 
as machine composition occupies in the 
type-setting field 


—save money by saving time 


—reduce increasing 


output 


overhead by 


—gives the operator as high as 25% 
more time to devote to other 
duties 


—conserves health by eliminating 
entirely the poisonous gas fumes. 


You are paying for a Fortified Inter- 
changeable Electric Pot whether you 
own it or not. With a Fortified Pot 
you are enabled to take money from the 
pot: instead of wasting it in the older 
and less efficient metal pot. 
contains valu- 
able informa- 
tion about how 
to adjust .ma- 
chine troubles, 
metals, formu- 
laes, ‘‘toners,” 
a wealth of 
facts and fig- 
ures that will 
your 


reduce 
labor and_ in- 
crease your 
output. 


This book is 
free upon re- 
quest to 


FORTIFIED MFG. CO. 


14th & Agnes Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
“Fortified Means Sattisfied’’ 
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Oke SHADOW has lengthened four hundred 
and seventy-five feet this year. Thanks are 
due our many and valued publisher friends for so 
tangibly and so generouslyexpressing their opinion 


of Goss Presses in that undeniably gratifying 
and universally popular form—orders. 


Having entirely utilized our immense site which 
extends eastward from South Paulina Street, 
Chicago, it was necessary to cross the street and 
acquire an entire city block to erect the latest 
plant addition. 


PLANT BEHIND THE PRESSES THAT 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


a 


LONDON 


PRINT THE PAPERS 


HE NEW four hundred and seventy-five 

foot long, saw-toothed structure you observe 
in the foreground, has just been completed and 
will house many new big tools. Needless to 
state no opportunity will be overlooked to expe- 
dite production. 


With ground available for further expansion, it 
shall continue to be the one aim of this thirty- 
three years young organization of ours to serve 
the publishing fraternity faithfully and well, and 
to keep pace with requirements. 
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Visitors to the A. P. and A. 


invited to visit the Linoty 
original and interesting ma 
accuracy and long-life for |] 


Personally conducted patties u 
in the East i 


MERGENTHALER 


Brook 


SAN FRANCISCO | 
CANADIAN LIN! 
Agencies in thi 


Composed entirely on | 
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sy DTYPE~-) 


ee cancels i 


\. Conventions are cordially 
story and to see the many 
sand processes which insure 
ypes and Linotype Matrices. 


unged at the Linotype Exhibit 
he Waldorf 


‘OTYPE COMPANY 


«York 


} NEW ORLEANS 
TED, TORONTO 
tt of the World 


533.24.4-% 


Eh the Benedictine Series 


) 
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‘THE 


PONY AUTOPLATE 
MACHINE 


puts the foundry of the one or two press newspaper upon an 
ultra-modern basis. 

It does for such a newspaper all that the AUTOPLATE 
MACHINE has done for the metropolitan daily. 


With it one man can perform all the functions of plate 
making, with an economy of space, effort, and time other- 
wise impossible. 

Plates made by AUTOPLATE MACHINES duce paper 
breakage and print waste, and turn out better printed 
newspapers than plates made by hand. 


Because it consumes only part of the room and labor usually 
devoted to the making of plates The PONY AUTOPLATE 
MACHINE sets free valuable men and costly floor space. 


In no other way can so much work be done so easily, at 
so low a cost, in so small a space, and in so short a time. 


The FONY AUTOPLATE MACHINE costs only 


$5,900, and may be purchased upon terms covering 20 months. 


WooD NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Editor 


NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT PLAY 


~a 


— 


Babies, a Russian wolf-hound, the shade of towering elms—these are elements which Herbert 

j F. Gunnison, Publisher Brooklyn Eagle, draws to himself when seeking relaxation from the 

duties incide~t to the publication of the great Daily and Sunday of the City of Churches and 
homes and rattling trolleys. The pretty kiddies are grandchildren. 


i 
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Speed of Modern 


LONDON’S GREETINGS TO A. P. MEETING 
REACH WALDORF IN 30 SECONDS 


News Transmission Shown as 35-Word 
Message Flashes Under Atlantic—Printed and 


Distributed in Ten Minutes 


| 
SPEED of modern newspapering was 
i graphically demonstrated to A. P. 
lelegates at the Waldorf Hotel Tuesday, 
ivhen Western Union transmitted a 35- 


vord message from London to New 
fork in the remarkable speed of 30 
econds. 


The message sent to Associated Press 
ficials in New York by Robert M. Col- 
ins, chief of the A. P. London Bureau. 
vas received by a siphon recorder in- 
talled at the hotel, and in charge of E. 
V. Meyers, district commercial manager, 
nd E. F. Wright, district cable man- 
ger. It was filed in London at 11:30, 
New York time, and received at the 
Valdorf at 11:30%4. 

Rushed to the exhibition headquarters 
1 the hotel of the Intertype Corporation, 
intertype machines set the message in 
ne and a half minutes. Inside of 10 
uinutes 100 copies had been printed by 
ne R. O. Vandercook Press, also on 
hibition. 

The message, signed by Collins, fol- 
WS: 

“The London Bureau Associated Press 
ands greeting from the Thames Em- 
nkment to the Waldorf-Astoria with 
1e hope that the annual meeting will 


be the most successful in the long his- 
tory of our beloved organization.” 

The siphon recorder used in trans- 
mitting the greeting was similar to the 
machines installed in the Associated 
Press offices recently to bring the 40,000- 
word Dawes report form Paris to New 
York in record speed. This lengthy 
document was transmitted in 8 hours. 


U. S. Pulp Men Protest Embargo 


A memorandum on behalf of the pulp 
and paper manufacturers of the United 
States asserting that it would be prefer- 
able to seek new sources of supply in the 
United States or abroad than to move the 
American mills to ‘Canada in the event 
of an embargo on the exportation of pulp- 
wood has been filed with the Royal Com- 
mission, which is completing its report 
to the government on the question. The 
moving of the American mills to Canada 
“would either involve the scrapping of 
large investments in the United States or 
duplication of a part or all of them in 
Canada,” the memorandum said, adding 
that the growth of this industry “will be 
the result of economic laws and not of 
statute law.” 
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/PASSATC 


New Jersey’s fastest growing City 


26, 


Each decade for the past forty years Passaic 
has shown the largest percentage of increase 
in population of any City in the State of New 
Jersey. 


TRADING POPULATION 
167,395 


including following communities in trading.area:  Clif- 
ton, Garfield, Rutherford, East Rutherford, Carlton 
Hill, Lodi, Wallington, Lyndhurst, Carlstadt, Hasbrouck 


THE PASSAIC DAILY NEWS 


is read in every other home in this important territory, 
and in the finer residential sections the Passaic Daily 
News is supreme. 


ADVERTISING TELLS THE TALE 


The following figures showing total advertising lineage 
carried during the past three years by The Passaic Daily 
News the leadership in 


show conclusively News’ 


Passaic: 


Lead Over 
Other Paper 


321/2% 
341/3% 
321/2% 


Agate Lines 
All Classes 


6,411,951 
1922 6,758,326 
1923 7,089,659 


THE DAILY NEWS is the Automobile medium of 


Passaic. 


THE DAILY NEWS is the Department Store medium 


of Passaic. 


THE DAILY NEWS is the Classified advertising 


medium of Passaic. 


1921 


Let us give you further details of Passaic and 
The News as an ideal try-out combination. 


NEW JERSEY NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


National Advertising Representatives 
NEW JERSEY NEWSPAPERS EXCLUSIVELY 
25 East 26th St. 123 W. Madison St. 487 Orange St. 


Madison Square 6634 3021 3ranch Brook 6924 


New York Chicago Newark 


Central 
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MR. COOLIDGE UNDERSTANDS 


HE address that President Coolidge delivered in 

the Grand Ball Room of the Waldorf-Astoria 

on Tuesday, in the presence of one of the most 
discriminating audiences that could be brought to- 
gether in this country, was not only a notable contri- 
bution to the practical thought of the day concerning 
the affairs and responsibilities of our people and our 
nation, but a spiritual experience which will endure 
and immeasurably influence American journalism. 

The keynote was struck when he said: “The danger 
to America is not in the direction of the failure to 
maintain its economic position, but in the direction of 
the failure to maintain its ideals.” 

Again, he said, “Fundamentally, America: is sound. 
It has both the power and disposition to maintain it- 
self in a healthy economic and moral condition. But 
it cannot do this by turning all its thoughts on itself, 
or by making its material prosperity its supreme 
choice. Selfishness is only another name for suicide. 
* * *- Tf America wishes to maintain its prosperity, 
it must maintain its ideals.” 

Still again, in a discussion of means and measures 
by which to keep in the right direction, the President 
said: “We need a faith that is broad enough to let 
the people make their own mistakes. Let them come 
unto knowledge and understanding by their own ex- 
perience. Little progress can be made by merely at- 
tempting to repress what is evil, our great hope lies in 
developing what is good. One newspaper is better 
than many criminal laws.” 

There, indeed, is the philosophy of the modern news- 
paper: Publication of the facts, all the facts, the 
plain and indisputable facts of life in all its variations, 
complexities, retrogressions and advancements, that 
people of this democracy may act, mistakenly or cor- 
rectly, as they will, but always with the faith that 
throughout their stumbling journey the American 
people mean to make, and usually do make, sound 
judgments, when the truth is before them. 

Mr. Coolidge understands the spirit of our press. 

The right of a man to go wrong, the right of a 
nation to experiences for good or evil, are acid tests 
of freedom. This principle is fundamental, but not 
always commonly comprehended nor appreciated. 
Particularly, in this day, on many sides we see op- 
erating that intolerable philosophy of leadership which 
“commands in the name of right,’ amounts to dic- 
tatorship in political and economic life and to stiff- 
necked, egotistic, self-appointed and often  self- 
anointed trusteeship in social affairs. 

The true type of American newspaper has as among 
its first tenets toleration of the honest beliefs of all 
men, while positively at the top of the list of its re- 
sponsibilities is the duty to lay out for the reading 
public the facts as they are found, “the devil take the 
hindmost,”’ consequences be what they may. 

As newspapers fall away from such established 
principle their higher usefulness wanes. President 
Coolidge’s address serves to remind American news- 
paper men as a body that the posts of honor and true 
service are old-established and easilv available to hon- 
est minds, true hearts, free souls, with abiding faith in 
humanity. 

Mr. Coolidge’s speech was a service. 


GREEDY BIRDS 


URING his recent visit here Sir George Fen- 

wick, famous New Zealand publisher, showed 

us a photograph of a queer mountain bird which 
used to subsist entirely on vegetable matter found near 
the snow lines of the tall peaks of Northern New 
Zealand, but became carnivorous after it had tasted 
particles of flesh found on sheep’s hides which the 
mountain herders threw on the ground to. dry, 

The taste of blood transformed this bird from a 
harmless creature of the air into a barbarous pest of 
the land, for to satisfy its lust it began to attack living 
sheep with its dirk-like beak, alighting on the helpless 
creature’s back and literally devouring its living vitals. 
The Government is now trying to exterminate the 
species, 

The story somehow suggests an analogy to a type 
of man. Born and reared in the clean, pure at- 
mosphere of this democracy, he needed only the taste 
of graft to make him a ruthless enemy of society. 
How can our government exterminate that bird? 
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UNITY 
PSALM CXXXIII—1 to 3 


BEHOLD, how good and how pleasant it is 
for brethren to dwell together in ‘unity! 


It is like the precious ointment upon the 
head, that ran down upon the beard, even 
Aaron’s beard: that went down to the skirts 
of his garments; 

As the dew of Hermon, and as the dew that 
descended upon the mountains of Zion: for 


there the Lord commanded the blessing, even 
life for evermore. 


HIGH COSTS 


ISITING publishers seem agreed that general 

business conditions across the country are fairly 

well holding their own. There are a few bad 
spots. 

National advertising lineage records for March 
showed slight reductions, in instances, but no one 
could be found at the conventions who was not talk- 
ing confidently of 1924 as satisfactory to date, with 
the prospect for continued prosperity as better than 
good. 

In many cities total lineage figures ran ahead in the 
first quarter of those of the same period in 1923, while 
nearly everywhere circulation figures were reported 
as improved. 

Among our callers during the week have been sev- 
eral publishers who frankly were dissatisfied with con- 
ditions which govern the costs of production. In some 
of the larger cities costs have continued to mount 
until they are out of control. Big papers are being 
produced, expenditures are lavish, the price of news 
print has remained staple for two years at twice its 
1914 level, while wages to organized workmen have 
been increased. 

On the other hand, advertising rates have not been 
increased beyond the amount made necessary by in- 
creased circulation. The advance in costs has not 
been considered. Advertising rates are too low for 
the value newspapers can render. They could not, 
for instance, be adjusted to-cover a possible gap 
caused by any sudden loss of volume. 

Talk we have heard this week concerned measures 
to secure lower prices for news print and regain con- 
trol of the labor payroll. : 
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LEGITIMATE PUBLICITY 


A. HUNGERFORD, of the Bureau of Infor- 

2 mation, Y. M. C. A. of New York, writes 

that he read a recent editorial in these col- 

umns concerning press agents and asks if we have 

any suggestions as to “what constitutes an acceptable 

standard of conduct for one who is helping to in- 

terpret to the public, in a legitimate way, a legitimate 
enterprise.” 

There is, of course, no complaint against legitimate 
publicity from legitimate enterprises. 

As we have previously stated, there is a great work 
to be done by experienced newspaper men for the press 
and for men of large affairs or unwieldy organiza- 
tions which need to be understood by the public. 

The complaint newspaper men of this country are 
making is against press agents who attempt to exploit 
newspapers and deceive readers. 

What would constitute an acceptable code for press 
agents would be most authoritatively answered by the 
editorial associations and societies and individual edi- 
tors of this country, but Epiror & PuBLisHErR has a 
suggestion which, in our opinion, sums up the whole 
business. Acceptable press agentry is that which 
makes legitimate news, bearing the name of its author- 
ity plainly written upon its face, easily available to the 
representatives of the press who shall in no way be 
hindered or prevented from making independent in- 
vestigations. 

This isa fundamental. Much else could be suggested, 
but until those who employ press agents come back 
face to face with the inquiring reporter, and stand 
responsible beforg the public for their words and acts, 
little can be gained from suggested details. 

Epiror & PuBLIsHER is well aware that there are 
many press agents working on this principle. Their 
idea is not blindly to force something into a news- 
paper, or suppress news, or threaten or cajole news- 
paper men, but to make it possible for reporters to do 
their legitimate work. 

The exploitation of the press by publicity men and 
their employers who do not accept this principle, has 
become well nigh unendurable. Flowing over almost 
every copy desk in the country, every day, is a turgid 
stream of deceitful, cowardly, side-stepping, puffing, 
camouflaging, faking propaganda, representative of 
almost every conceivable interest, a high percentage 
of which is designed either to cheat the advertising 
columns or make the editors stand before readers with 
opinions not their own. 


THE SYNDICATE IDEA 


AVID LAWRENCE aptly puts the newspaper 

syndicate idea thus: “It is simply an appor- 

tionment of the cost of production. Deprived 
of it many newspapers would be unable to print the 
material from the best writers and artists. The wide 
field which syndication offers to writers and artists 
of talent stimulates their effort. The obligation to be 
fair, impartial in the news and meritorious is bound 
to be heavier upon a syndicate organization than upon 
an individual newspaper. The syndicate in no way 
limits the opportunity of individual expression through 
editorial comment or the handling of local problems 
and news.” 

We may add, in view of the fact that most of the 
criticisms of syndicates are being urged on the public 
by magazines, that it was when the syndicate idea 
took force in this country that the newspapers sup- 
planted the weekly and monthly publications as pur- 
veyors of the highest literary and art material the 
market affords. 


TIMELY NOTICE 


NTIRELY apropos is the fact the week April 

21 to 27 marks the conventions of organized | 

newspaper men, since it is also known by Presi- 
dential proclamation as “Forest Protection Week.” | 
Who has greater interest in forest protection than the | 
publishers of this country? 

Before Congress and the Senate now are two bills | 
looking toward formation of a national forestry policy. | 
Publishers will do well to let legislators know they | 
are vitally interested in timber protection and, in th | 
words of President Coolidge, “abhor fire in our woods, | 
just as we now abhor fire in our homes. | 
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PERSONALS 


RANK B. WILSON, general mana- 

ger of the Rochester (N. Y.) Jour- 

nal and Post Express while in Washing- 

ton recently was the recipient of a letter 

of greeting for the Rochester Chamber 

of Commerce Annual Cruise from Presi- 
dent Coolidge. 


William A. Reade, president of ‘the 
Ludlow Typograph Company, | sailed 
from New York this week on the S. S. 
Berengaria for a business tour of Europe. 


Henri Gagnon, managing director of 
the Quebec Le Soleil, has been elected 
a member of the French Academy. 


A. E. Sansoucy, owner and publisher 
of the Ogdensburg fh Y.) Republican- 
Journal, and Mrs. Sansoucy, are parents 
of a son, Arthur Eugene, Jr., born 
April 11. 


Virgil L. Highland, one of the owners 
of the Clarksburg (W. Va.) Telegram, 
has been named on the entertainment 
committee for the Republican National 
Convention at Cleveland. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


MONROE BOYER, advertising 
~manager, Clarksburg (W. Va.) Ex- 
ponent, has resigned, effective May 1, 
and will become general manager of the 
Morgantown (W. Va.) Post. 


James Dunbar is now manager of the 
mailing department of the Salt Lake City 
Deseret News, succeeding Ralph Whit- 
ney who has become a field manager. 
James Kirkham has joined the Deseret 
News as assistant manager. 


Charles Peace has been made national 
advertising manager of the Greenville 
(S. C.) News. 


T. O. Huckle, business manager, Ypsi- 
lanti (Mich.) Press, and Mrs. Huckle 
are parents of a son, George Theodore. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


(FORGE F. WESTON, for 8 years 
with Associated Press and for two 
years with the New York Journal of 
Commerce, specializing on marine news, 
has left newspaper work, joining the real 
estate firm of Fred G. Randall, 110 East 
42nd street, New York. 


James T. Sullivan, automobile editor 
of the Boston Globe, has been appointed 
a member of the Public Safety ‘Com- 
mittee of Massachusetts by Governor 
Cox. The committee was organized for 
the purpose of receiving suggestions as 
to ways and means of diminishing high- 
way accidents. 


Wade Pepper, sports editor, Clarks- 
burg (W. Va.) Exponent is editing the 
West Virginia Wild Life Magazine in 
addition to his regular work. 


Earl Weller, automobile editor, San 
Francisco Examiner, has resigned to be- 
come publicity director of the California 
Automobile Club. Henry Flynn, of the 
copy desk, has succeeded him. 


Leo C. Kautz, for 3 years in the Mo- 
line (Iil.) office of the Davenport (la.) 
Times, has been advanced to sports edi- 
tor of the Times. succeeding Harry A. 
Zook, resigned. 


Miss Marie Crawford has joined the 
reportorial staff of the Canton (O.) 
News. 

Sam T. Mallison, former city editor, 
Clarksburg (W. Va.) Telegram, has en- 
gaged in the insurance business. 


Albert F. Kroepke, Jr., formerly of 
Detroit, and Oscar Stendall are new re- 
porters on the Chicago Daily Journal. 


Jack Carberry, formerly with the 
Kansas City Post and recently with the 
International News Service is now man- 
aging editor of the Newark (N. J.) 
Ledger. 


A. R. McCleneghan, formerly Chat- 
ham, Ont., correspondent for the Windsor 
(Ont.) Border Cities Star, has joined 
the local reportorial staff of that paper. 
Joseph P. Emmott, formerly of the Chat- 
ham News, replaced McCleneghan in 
Chatham for the Star. 
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HOLDING NEW POSTS 
L. S. SCRYMGEOUR, from Ann 
Arbor (Mich,.) Times-News, to re- 
portorial staff, Windsor (Ont.) Border 
Cities Star. 

Charles R. Leavelle, from staff Jackson 
(Miss.) Clarion-Ledger to Monroe (La.) 
News-Star. 

M. K. Zimmerman, from staff, Steu- 
benville (O.) Gazette, to manager, East 
Liverpool (O.) Review and Tribune 
county news bureau at Lisbon, O. 

Paul Reed, from East Liverpool (O.) 
Review and Tribune, to staff, Alliance 
(O.) Review. 

Lowell M. 
room foreman, 
mechanical force, 
zen. 

Joseph Tuttle, from editor, 
(Wash.) Press to local editor, 
Falls (Wash.) Leader. 

Everett Brown, from Ogdensburg (N. 
Y.) News, to job department, Ogdens- 
burg (N. Y, ) Republican-Journal. 

Charles Simindinger, from composing 
room foreman, Ogdensburg (N. Y.) 
Republican-Journal to composing room, 
Jamestown (N. Y.) Post. 


Harter, from composing 
Canton (O.) News, to 
Columbus (O.) Citi- 


Blaine 
Maple 


WITH THE SPECIALS 


TTHOMAS F. CLARK COMPANY, 
New York, has opened a new office 
in the Wurlitzer Building, Philadelphia, 
with Maxwell C. Gilbert in charge. 

Arthur G. Neitz, former advertising 
manager, Northwest Newspaper Associa- 
tion, has opened offices at 514 Leary 
Building, Seattle, Wash., and will act as 
a publishers’ advertising representative. 

Hamilton-Delisser, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed national advertising representative 
for the Naugatuck (Conn.) News. 


IN THE AGENCY FIELD 


C P. CONSTANTINE, Botsford- 
Constantine Advertising Agency, 
Seattle, has been named chairman of the 
Seattle delegation to the A. A. C. W. 
London Convention. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 
EWARK (N. J.) NEWS put into 
operation April 16, one of two 
double sextuple Scott printing presses in- 
stalled in the newspaper’s new press 
room. The second press will be ready 
for test shortly. 

Spokane (Wash.) Chronicle has en- 
larged its business offices. 

Ontario Press, Inc., publishers of the 
Canandaigua (N. Y.) Messenger, has 
purchased the building formerly occupied 
by the Rex Optical (Company, and will 
remodel it for use by the Messenger. 

Sheffield (Ill.) Times plant has been 
moved from the Duke building, South 
Railroad street, to the Robert Masters 
block on Main. 


WITH THE ADVERTISERS 
J G. HAM, who placed Castoria 
*advertising for more than 40 years, 
returned from his winter vacation in 
Florida. 


Miss Agnes H. James is the new ad- 
vertising manager of Dort Motor Car 
Company, Flint, Mich. 

A. Schlarbaum, former advertising 
manager of Movie Weekly, has joined the 
advertising staff of the Mid-Week Pic- 
torial, published by the New York Times. 

William Dwight Loomis, formerly with 
the Cadillac Motor Car Company, has 
been appointed manager of the export 
department of the Gray Motor Corpora- 
tion. 

Lieut.-Goy. Dennis Murphree, formerly 
one of the publishers of the Pittsboro 
(Miss.) Calhoun Monitor, has been 
named advertising manager of the Mis- 
sissippi Fire Insurance Company, Jack- 
son, ‘Miss. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


BLAINS (W. Va.) Inter-Mountain, 
has been sold by its founder, Her- 
man G. Johnson, to an Elkins corpora- 
tion. The consideration was $30,000. 
W. W. Gillies, former editor, Deer 
Park (Wash.) Union, has purchased the 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


f ON. WILLIAM C. DEMING, pub- 
lisher of the Cheyenne (Wyo.) State 
Tribune Leader, is also AOS of the 
United States Civil Service Commission. 
Deming was 
born in Kentucky, 
the son of the late 
Judsae VOm Ss: 
Deming, a well- 
known lawyer of 
that State. Wil- 
liam C. Deming 
attended Alle- 
gheny College, 
Meadville, Pa., 
from which he 
was. graduated 
with the degree 
of Bachelor of 
Arts. Later he 
received an M. A. 
degree. He stud- 
ied law in his father’s office, was admitted 
to the bar of Kentucky, and practiced 
two years. 

Being of a literary turn of mind, Dem- 
ing, when asked to help organize a new 
company for the purchase of the War- 
ren (O. ) Daily Tribune, gave up his law 
practice and became editor of that news- 
paper. His brother, Thomas H. Deming, 
is now editor of the Tribune. 

In 1901, Deming went to Cheyenne 
and bought the Wyoming State Tribune. 
He purchased the Cheyenne State Leader 
in 1920 and consolidated it with the State 
Tribune, which is now published every 
evening and’ Sunday morning. From the 
same office is issued the Wyoming Stock- 
man-Farmer, which was founded by Dem- 
ing in 1912. 


Witiram C. DEMING 


Sandpoint (Ida.) Review from W. Wild. 

C. A. Lynch, editor, Rosalia (Wash.) 
Citizen-Journal, has sold his interest in 
the Palouse (Wash.) Republic to the 
two remaining stockholders, C. F. Brown 
and A. K. Harrington. 


MARRIED 
ACK M. WILLIAMS, Federal court 


reporter, Danville (Ill.) Commercial 
News, to Mrs. Phoebe L. Bacon, of the 
Danville office of the United States 
Veterans bureau, April 12, in Danville. 
Miss Ruth Wiley, society editor, 
Pomona ('‘Cal.) Bulletin, to Donald A. 
Cole, a Pomona student. The marraige 


took place Feb. 19, but was not announced 
until this week. 


Miss Sara Robinson, former reporter 
on the Des Moines (Ia.) Tribune staff, 
to Berthold L. Goldberg, April 15, in 
Des Moines. 


for quite a number of years and have 
found it to be one of the steadiest 
and most productive features i in the 


George B. Crandall, 
Editor, The Elmira Star - Gazette. 


Star-Gazette.” 


“We have used the Haskin Service 


ASSOCIATIONS 


NEWS Photographers’ Association of 
New York is holding its annual 
dinner at the Hotel Martinique, New 
York, April 26. John Hemmer is 
president of the association and Mar- 
tin J. McEvilly, vice-president. 


St. Paul Town Criers Club held its 


20th anniversary meeting, April 16. 
Paul Bohn, president, occupied the 
chair. All the speakers were former 
presidents of the club. Harry Breslin 
was elected delegate to the London 
A. A. C. W. Convention, with Miss 


Florence Bowles alternate. 


Alliance (O.) Advertising Club has 
elected J. P. Colopy president to 
succeed G. E. Graf, resigned. Fifteen 
new members were admitted. 


Iowa Allied Printing Trades Coun- 
cil held its annual convention in Des 
Moines, Ia., April 19, 20, 21. Speakers 
included: Charles A. Sumner, inter- 
national secretary, International Ster- 


eotypers and Electrotypers Associa- 
tion; Thomas Re De international 
vice-president, R. L, Reddizk, interna- 


tional Se ‘of the Book-Binders 
Union of America. 


Detroit (Mich.) Adcraft Club has 
elected the following directors: Clinton 
F. Berry, advertising manager, Union 
Trust Company; Frederick Dickinson, 
advertising manager, Hupp Motor Car 
Company; Richard C. Fowler, vice- 
president of Campbell-Trump & Co.; 
and Ward 4H. Marsh, president 
McKinney, Marsh & Cushing, Inc. 
Directors will elect club officers early 
in May. 


East Michigan Tourist Association, 
organized to advertise and promote the 
tourist and resort interests of the 
eastern part of the state, has filed ar- 
ticles of association with the secre- 
tary of state at Lansing. Headquar- 
ters are in Bay City, where the sec- 
retary, T. F. Marston, is in charge. 
The new association expects to spend 
several thousand dollars this season in 
newspapers advertising the state. 


Advertising Club of Portland, Ore., 
is forming an automobile caravan to 
go to the annual meeting of the 
Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs in 
Fresno, Cal., May 25 to 28. 


Grand Rapids (Mich.) Advertising 


Club will post the roads leading into 
Grand Rapids for the guidance of 


ae. A oe 
¥ 


tourists this summer. 
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Oklahoma City Advertising Club 
has elected Arthur O. Fuller of the 
Warden Printing Company, president, 
succeeding. Stanley Heyman, resigned. 


Kerens (Tex.) Ad Club has been 
formed with the following officers: R. 
H. Daniel, president; J. C. Wells, sec- 
retary and treasurer. The Kerens club 
will be affiliated with the national or- 
ganization. 


Technical Publicity Association has 
elected W. A. Cather, of the Worthing- 
ton Pump & Machinery Corporation, New 
York, president. Other officers are: L. 
N. McDonald, Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company, first vice-president; - Allen 
Brown, Bakelite Corporation, second vice- 
president; C. L. Packard, Western Elec- 
tric Company, secretary; W. C. Cash, 
Ingersoll-Rand Company, treasurer, 


Birmingham, (Ala.) Advertising 
Club is making arrangements for the 
organization of a Better Business Bu- 
reau. A committee has been appointed 
with Frederick J. Holberg as chairman. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


KARLY ELISH, who has represented 
: the International News Service in 
Kansas ‘City and in Berlin, is now editor 
of the trade weeklies: published by the 
Electric Light Association. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 
(CALUMET (Mich.) Gazette, three 
special Sunday editions March 30, 
April 6, and April 13, of 20, 24 and 32 
pages respectively, the first two covering 
the Calumet Automobile Show, the latter 
a Spring Fashion edition. 

Binghamton (N- Y.) Press, a 104-page 
20th Anniversary edition, April 14. 

Oil City (Pa.) Derrick, a  38-page 
Better Homes edition, April 11. 

Bellaire (O.) Leader, a Spring Num- 
ber, April 12 ig he 


SCHOOLS OF JOURNALISM 


Py WwW. JONES, acting director, Unis 
LX. versity of Washington School of 
Journalism, had charge of the installation 
of Sigma Delta Chi at the Washington 
State College, Pullman, Wash., March 1. 

Journalism department of DePauw 
University, Greencastle, Ind., is compiling 
a history of Indiana journalism. 

Nebraska and South Dakota will 
be visited in the second annual field 
trip of the School of Journalism of the 
University of Missouri to be conducted 
during the summer session of the uni- 
versity from June 8 to August 2. 

\n anonymous offer to provide an an- 
nual award of $100 for the most outstand- 
ing woman student of the School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Missouri, was ac- 
cepted by the Board of Curators of the 
University at a meeting held in St. Louis 
last Saturday. 


@Obhit 
o> 
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HOMAS D. PARKER, 68, at one 
~ time night editor of the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, died last week in San 
Francisco. He had worked on the Boston 
Herald, New York Times, Herald, and 
the San Francisco ‘Chronicle. 


Rey. Payson W. Lyman, a prominent 
Congregational pastor, for more than 30 
years editorial writer on the Fall River 
(Mass.) News, died April 15, at Brook- 
line, Mass. 

FRANK Preston Smart, 54, veteran 
newspaperman of Parkersburg, W. Va., 
died Friday, April 18. For the past 25 
years he has worked on Parkersburg 
publications, being city editor of the 
State Journal which ceased publication in 
1916. 

VirGINIA Pearson, 8, daughter of Ray 
C. Pearson, sports writer for the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner, was killed by an 
automobile, April 13. 

Grorce Martyn, 84, veteran San Fran- 
cisco newspaper man, died in Oakland, 
Cal., April 10. 

Rey, Peter TANGJERD, 60, editor of the 
Lutheraneren, the official paper of the 
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MISS BROWN A BRIDE 


Daughter of Editor & Publisher Presi- 
dent Weds Hiram B. Young 


Miss Helen Wilson Brown, daughter 
of Mr. and ‘Mrs. James Wright Brown, 
and Hiram Belding Young, were married 
in the company of a large number of 
friends at the Waldorf-Astoria on 
Wednesday night. 

Several publishers, attending the annual 
convention, intimate friends of Mr. 
Brown, who is President of Eprror & 
PUBLISHER, were among the guests. 

The Waldorf. apartments were aglow 
with floral decorations of the Easter sea- 
son and the impressive Presbyterian 
service was used. A bevy of beautiful 
girls, friends of the bride, attended her. 

The young couple on Saturday sail 
for a European honeymoon. On their 
return they will reside at Northampton, 
Mass. 


Pennsylvanians Meet Oct. 6-7 
Meeting in New York this week, the 
Pennsylvania Associated Dailies executive 
committee voted to hold the Fall con- 
vention at Stroudsburg, Pa., Oct. 6 and 
7. John L. Stewart of the Washington 
(Pa.) Observer, president of the asso- 

ciation, called the special meeting. 


National C. of C. to Cleveland 


Twelfth annual meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States will be 
held in Cleveland, May 6-8. 


Norwegian Lutheran church»eof America, 
died in St. Paul April 15. 


James Parker, 62, an employe of the 
business department of the New York 
Times, died April 18, in New York. 


ALLAN J. Baxter, 26, formerly city 
editor of the Windsor (Ont.) Border 
Cities Star, and latterly of the staff of 
the Milton Alexander Advertising 
Agency, Detroit, died April 17. 


S. G. Norris, 75, veteran Kansas jour- 
nalist, died at Garden ‘City, Kan., April 
15. With his brother he had published 
the Garden City Weekly Herald since 
1891. 


James J. May, 25, reporter on the 
Oswego (N. Y.) Palladium, died recently 
in his home after a three weeks illness. 


FRANK L. Fetcu, 72, at one time man- 
ager of the old Springfield (Ill.) Moni- 
tor, died April 8. 


FRANK WALKER, 69, for many years 
editor and publisher of the Hamburg 
(N. Y.) Independent, died recently. 


W. H. Harntirne, 83, principal owner 
and editor of the Macomb (Ill.) Jour- 
nal, died April 8. He had served as 
editor for 54 years. 


Grorce W. MerriMAn, a former prom- 
inent newspaperman of Pittsburgh, died 
there April 10. 


Mayor JAmMEs Morcan, 90, one time 
editor and owner of the Florence (Ala.) 
Herald, died April 12, 


SAMUEL JoHN Pryor, 59, who had 
served American and English papers as 
editor and correspondent for 30 years 
prior to 1914, died recently at High- 
gate, England. He had been connected 
with the New York Sun, New York 
Morning Journal, London Daily Mail, 
London Express, St. James Gazette, 
Evening Standard, Tribune and Times. 
From 1918 to 1920 he was press secretary 
of Buckingham Palace. 


ALFrrep E. Gr~mour, one of the pioneer 
photo engravers of Pittsburgh, Pa., died 
at his home there, ‘April 20. At the time 
of his death he was connected with the 
Gazzette-Times photo engraving de- 
partment. , 

Mrs. N. C. Harris, 73, of Jefferson 
City, Mo., mother of Edgar Harris, edi- 
tor of the Laurel (Miss.) Daily Leader 
died recently. 


FRED SMITH, formerly connected with 
the Des Moines (la.) Register and Trib- 
une, died last week at Houston, Tex. 
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WEEK’S PRESS FLASHES 


“Speaking of operations,’ too many of 
them are organ recitals—New Orleans 
Times-Picayune. 


A free country is one where they pinch 
a man for not having any visible means 
of support, and then pinch him again if 
they happen to find it—C. W. Harris in 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram. 


Hiram Johnson, playing to small audi- 
ences in the provinces in a pathetic little 
sketch, “The Boy Stood on the Burning 
Deck, Whence All but He Had Filed,” 
wishes it understood that he is not con- 
cerned with the receipts but with the art 
of the performance—New York World, 


He—“I have ordered the ring, dear. 
What would you like to have engraved 
Onett! =, 

She (a publisher’s daughter)—‘‘Well, 
‘all rights reserved,’ I think would be 
rather nice.’—Boston Transcript. 


While these are ticklish times for 
President Coolidge he is not laughing 
about it—Sapulpa Democrat News. 


Ordinarily a woman is afraid of a 
mouse, but not if she has promised to 
love, honor and obey him.—Youngstown 
Vindicator. 


Stinnes advises his family to stick to- 
gether. He left them enough glue— 
New Orleans Times-Picayune. 


I picked up a little paper, the other 
day, printed by the convicts in a peniten- 
tiary, and it was almost entirely devoted 
to good advice—Ed Howe. 


Bah! They call it'a free country, and 
e Grand Jury is forever interfering.— 
ew York Telegram and Mail. 


Sct 


Now that Flo Ziegfeld is going to 
abandon outdoor advertising the country 
can expect a big decrease in automobile 
accidents.—New York World. 


Nowadays, it’s a wise Munsey news- 
paper that knows its own name,—Life. 


“T hope my proposal for the hand of 


‘your daughter hasn’t taken you by sur- 


prise, sir.” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, it has. 
You’ve been so infernally long in getting 
around to it I thought it wasn’t coming 
off at all,”—Boston Transcript, 


About the only trailer traveling under 
its own power is a husband.—New York 
Telegram and Mail. 


“Did Jamie inherit anything from his 
uncle?” 

“Yes and no. There was nothing in 
the will for him, but he married the 
daughter of the lawyer who handled 
the estate.”—Boston Globe. 


Apparently the radio people don’t care 
who writes a nation’s songs as long as 
nobody makes laws to pay the composers 
a royalty —F. P. A. in New York. World. 


It’s getting so that if anybody so much 
as looks fixedly at us high-minded Ohio 
men we fidget around uncomfortably for 
a little while and soon say with an air 
of injured innocence: “What are you 
looking at us for? We didn’t steal any- 
thing.”—Ohio State Journal. 


The first essential in training a child 
is to have more sense than the child— 
Vineennes (Ind.) Sun. 


8 West 40th St. 
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OUR CUSTOMERS WRITE OUR ADS 


NEW HEAVY DUTY METROPOLITAN 


DUPLEX UNIT TYPE PRESS 


LORS 


THE NEW YORK WORLD 


AND 


THE BOSTON POST 


New Double Octuple as built for The New York World 


Heavy duty superspeed construction, all units interchangeable, any units desired can be operated 
together, silencing all the others. 


WHY THIS CHOICE ? 


Eee 


46,280 per hour. Out of the reduced holiday run of 348,000, ‘with two deliveries to the 
eight others, she printed 111,780 copies! 
Very truly yours, 
Don C, SEITZ” 
Analyze the above: Duplex product—per folder 55,890. 
Other presses— “ e262 oe 


All publishers and others interested are cordially invited to visit our offices (417 World Build- 
ing) and our space in the Waldorf Convention Headquarters and we will gladly arrange for a 
visit to the World pressroom where the first of the new battery of presses is now under erection 
and approaching completion. Not only can complete units be seen but details of construction 
can be especially well examined and unders*ood. 


You can then SEE many other reasons. 


THE DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
World Building, 77 W. Washington St. Chronicle Building, 
I. C. Squier, Mgr. Chas. S. Brown, Mgr. F. H. Boynton, Mgr. 


PRESIDENT PATTERSON’S 


Exdttor > & ‘Pay blrsWier <f-0.% tA pril 2,6, 924 


REPORT 


(Concluded from page 58) 


proximate idea of what will happen in his 
individual case. This whole question will 
be presented to you in greater detail in 
the report of the Committee on Second 
‘Class Postage. 

PRINTING TRADES SCHOOLS 

“Very thorough constructive work has 
Ybeen done during the year by your Com- 
mittee on Printing Trades Schools. The 
progress necessarily has been slow. A 
great deal of preliminary work had to 
ibe done before the committee could get 
atS real work under way. A very com- 
plete preliminary report, however, was 
submitted to the Board of Directors, and 
the basis for further study of the available 
printing trades schools was determined 
upon. 

“Following this, at a recent meeting of 
the Board, a definite endorsement was 
extended to several schools and financial 
assistance voted to them. 

“The details of what has been ac- 
complished will be outlined to you at a 
later time by the committee itself. 


RapIo 

“No topic which came up for disctis- 
sion at the last convention aroused more 
general interest than that of radio. Fol- 
lowing the very extended consideration of 
this new phase of newspaper activity, a 
committee made up largely of members 
who were particularly active in radio 
matters, was named. This committee will 
report to you on the developments that 
have occurred during the year in this 
connection, and the subject of radio and 
its importance to newspapers, both from 
the circulation and advertising stand- 
points, will be fully presented for your 
intormation. 

COMMITTEE ON ADVERTISING AGENTS 

“The work of the Committee on Ad- 
vertising Agents has been tremendously 
improved by the authority given at the 
last convention to arrange for the audits 
of the advertising agencies whenever 
conditions seem to warrant such action. 
This has enabled the committee to secure 
much more prompt attention to its re- 
quests for information and submission of 
necessary financial statements. Further- 
more, it has aided the committee in its 
efforts to induce agencies to provide the 
necessary working capital and to avoid 
the passing of discounts. 


PAPER 

“The Paper Committee has not been 
presented with as difficult problems as 
have engaged its attention in previous 
years. Nevertheless, it has continued 
active in watching the situation closely 
and was instrumental during the last con- 
tract period in furnishing the members 
with accurate information as to the con- 
ditions of the market, for their guidance. 

“The newsprint situation, at present, is 
one that is wholly favorable from the 
publishers’ standpoint. The supply of 
newsprint paper is more than ample to 
meet the present demands of publishers. 
There seems to be no question that if 
all the mills were producing to their 
capacity the market would be glutted. 
Spot-market quotations have softened 
materially since the first of the year, and 
there is nothing to indicate there will be 
a stiffening of the market at any time 
soon, as the capacity of the machines now 
in commission is considerably greater 
than any conceivable increase in con- 
sumption for the remainder of the year. 


SUMMARY 


“I have made this summary of the 
year’s activities as brief as possible be- 
cause I feel that time can be given more 
advantageously to the detailed reports of 
your various committees. 

“But I do not feel I should close with- 
out expressing my admiration and appre- 
ciation of the way in which your com- 
mittees and the permanent organizations 
here in the New York office and in the 
Indianapolis office carry on the duties and 
activities of the association. No one 
who has not had the opportunities afforded 
your officers and directors can appreciate 
the vast amount of real business being 
done by the association on behalf of and 
for the interests of its members. I feel 
certain that there are very few similar 
organizations that deal with so large a 
volume of business matters, year in and 
year out. 

“In closing, I wish to thank most 
heartily all those. who have given so 
freely of their time to the work of the 
association and the support they have so 
cheerfully accorded me during the two 
years I have had the privilege of serving 
you as president.” 


New York has only Esthonian paper. 


AUTOMOBILE FIRMS ARE SELLING 1924 
CARS ON 1908 PUBLICITY 


It’s Sad, Says Waterman, the Bales of Handout Material Reach- 
ing the Newspapers—“‘Who Reads It,” 
He Demands 


By LOREN T. 


OONER or later the automobile in- 
\ dustry is going to find itself faced 
with the necessity of bringing out new 
model publicity. Each year that industry 
has brought forth a scintillating array of 
motor cars, earnestly meriting the Oh’s 
and Ah’s of the multitudes, and each year 
the science of manufacturing and oper- 
ating has registered progress that bewil- 
ders some of the older and perhaps more 
sedate industries. Of the wholesome 
effect of the automobile attained in 
economic and industrial life, there have 
been no doubters. But the infant has 
outgrown its high-chair. 

Perhaps the metamorphosis in motor 
car publicity will arrive as the result of 
editorial insistance, or maybe there will 
develop a sense of humor among the im- 
portant motor car executives which will 
bring about the same effect. 

The debut of a 1924 automobile, 
garbed in 1908 publicity is humorous. In 
some instances it is downright sad. 
Through the spectacles of the average 
editor, the current brand of automobile 
publicity is little short of atrocious. 

The value placed on this sort of copy 
by newspapers is illustrated by the fact 


WATERMAN 


that most daily papers handle it as an 
entirely different commodity than any 
other copy in the paper. Usually there 
is a man or two from the editorial de- 
partment assigned to find space for the 
bales of material that come in each week 
from the big agencies and factories, and 
few will deny that this is distinctly a sop 
to the business office. The automobile 
section of more than one Sunday paper 
is larger than the feature section, and 
not so many weeks ago a paper in the 
middle west devoted 90 pages of a Sun- 
day edition to automobiles. 

Who read it? 

The answer is as easy as the question 
—the authors of the outbursts and pos- 
sibly a competitor or two. It was de- 
signed to sway public opinion and stimu- 
late the retail sale of automobiles. 

One of the most general and asinine 
explanations for the publication of so 
much flub-dubb is that the huge volume 
of advertising warrants an equal display 
of so-called publicity. If that were so 
the meek and sometimes gentle subscriber 
would be expected to let his breakfast 
coffee grow cold whilst he read a column 
or so daily on the effect of conventional 


tariff in Jugo-Slovakia as related by a 
returning foreign necktie buyer of the 
town’s largest department store. 

Department stores use more daily ad- 
vertising space in a week than automo- 
biles do in a month, and yet a store offi- 
cial has to leap out of a 10th story win- 
dow or become the discovered angle of 
a society triangle to get his name and 
business connection into the public print. 

One of the pathetic features of the 
whole situation is that public fancy “kids” 
itself into thinking that the newspapers 
are ignorant of the imposition. The con- 
dition has grown up from the proverbial 
small beginning, like other publishers’ 
problems. Thus, it may be assumed, that 
like other problems it will be eradicated 
in due time, which is not so far distant. 

At practically every meeting of news- 
paper publishers and wherever newspaper 
executives gather, the question comes up 
for a moment or so. Thus far, however, 
more important issues have buried this 
subject after a series of grave looks and 
some wagging of beards. But this can- 
not go on forever. 

Automobile publicity emanates mainly 
from the large agencies handling the ac- 
counts of the bigger companies. It is 
written for the most part by really com- 
petent former newspapermen. Right there 
the situation is ambiguous, or at least so 
on the surface. The explanation is that 


the agency, operated by executives who 
never worked a day in their lives in an 
editorial department, decide to hire one or 
two of the town’s best newspaper men. 
Usually this is easy. Their budgets are 
larger than the average city editor’s, and 
so, with a little more currency in the 
pay envelope, they get their men. 

Then the really competent newspaper 
men go to work. They write lots and 
lots of copy, and it is really competent 
copy. But lots and lots of things happen 
to the copy before it gets in the mail. 
Mister Blah, the publicity director of the 
agency must see it first. He discovers 
the copy has news in it and shudders. 
But perhaps it is a pretty good story and, 
afraid of the responsibility of its getting 
into print, submits it to Mister Gump at 
the factory. Mr. Gump puts a buck-slip 
on the copy and it travels the rounds ot 
factory executives winding up in the ad- 
vertising department, all marked up with 
blue, black and red pencils. 

At this juncture it is consigned to the 
care of a bright young man, who works 
in what is seriously referred to as the 
advertising department. 

The bright young man then gets to 
work. A day or two later automobile 
editors in various localities receive a 
story from the factory telling that the 
company is now building the best auto- 

(Continued on page 81) 


FIRST THREE MONTHS’ 1924 RECORD 


The LARGEST City Circulation 
The LARGEST Local Advertising 
The LOWEST Advertising Rate 
THAT’S The Topeka State Journal 


PAUL BLOCK, Inc. 


Special Representative 


gas~ Send for the ‘‘Scrap Book” Edition: ‘Four Weeks With The 
Navy.” By mail 12 cents. 


Meriden, Conn., 50,000 Population 


Including Wallingford which adjoins 
—only six miles from center of Meriden 
to center of Wallingford. 


The Record 


Gives Complete Coverage 
in the Homes 


RECORD advertisers get not only 
THE LARGEST QUANTITY of 
CIRCULATION, but the BEST 
CHARACTER of Circulation as 


well. 


The Record’s Milline rate is the lowest in Meriden 


Member A. B. C. Since 1915 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


Advertising Representatives 


New York 


Boston 


San Francisco 


Chicago 
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MERICA FAVORS 
“SHORT SMOKE’ 


IIn Matrix Form] 


Vital Facts in the 


Twenty years ago, two cigars ° Exact 

were ayenitced oe every cigarette Size 

‘ made in the United States. oe 
Universal Language Now cigarette production is es e 
seven times as great as cigars. Te 
(From official figures of Beative 


Commissioner. of Internal 
Revenue , Treasury Dept.) 


ICTURES! They attract 
every reader—and every 
reader understands them! 


q CARTOONOGRAPHS 
dramatize important data in 
fascinating form. Combining 
the cartoon and the graph, they 
illuminate statistics covering 
every interesting phase of 
American life. 


q ORIGINALITY arrests 
reader interest; day-to-day 
“newness” sustains it. 


@ CARTOONOGRAPHS are 


in matrix form, mailed daily. 


13,183693899 535820289839: 
8099448730 7527280501. 
SCIENCE SERVICE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Exclusive Features Produced 
by Science Service 


@ THEY require only mini- THE DAILY NEWS BULLETIN— 
A dozen exclusive science stories and features mailed daily, first 
mum Space. You have only to class. Totaling 5000 words weekly. Used by scores of representative 
newspapers. 
cast the mats. No release dates PTAC CCIENGin PRA TS ae 
bother you—but Cartoonographs Released weekly, in matrix form (or proofs and photos). Intensely 
E : interesting. Scientifically accurate. Covering Science from Anatomy 
are al ays up to the minute in to Zoology. 
: F WHY THE WEATHER— 
fliMelNess. A daily stickful, explaining the “why” of rain and snow, clouds and 


gales—and all the other absorbing phenomena of the weather. 


q i, van Rob O O N O G R A P H S Synchronizes with the seasons. 


oF ” : l 1 TEST YOURSELF— 
t any page— particu ar VY do A series of 30 short psychology tests, “disguised” to combine the 
661. ” : fascination of a puzzle with attractive mental instruction. A 
they lighten a financial page. “best seller” among features. a 
5 YOUR FOOD: A featurette. APPLE-TOP FARM: A popular serial. 
q The PRICE is NOMINAL. SPECIAL WIRE SERVICE on Scientific Meétings. ‘ 


Better Wire Reservation Now—Your Territory May Be Open 


SCIENCE SERVICE: WASHINGTON 


DR. EDWIN E. SLOSSON,, Director WATSON DAVIS, Managing Editor 


| OFFICES: ACADEMY RESEARCH BUILDING, 2lst and B STREETS, N. W. 
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TANDARDIZATION 


See the 
Intertype 
Exhibit 
Myrtle Room 
Waldorf-Astoria 
April 21st 
to 25th 


Oy UU 


This picture shows a Stardard- 
ized Intertype ready to be built 
into a one-, two-, or three- 
magazine machine, either with or 
without a one- or three-maga- 
sine Power Keyboard Side 
Umit. All Standardized Inter- 
types can be converted from one 
model into another, in any com- 
posing room, by any machinist. 


NO'}STANDARDIZED INTERTYPE HAS EVER BECOME OBSOLETE 


In the Myrtle Room of the Waldorf-Astoria this week you will see the first Intertype 
ever built. Installed eleven years ago by the New York Journal of Commerce, 
this old Intertype No. 1 has been kept up to date with various Intertype improve- 


ments developed since 1913. 


It was converted in 1917 from a single-magazine 


Intertype into a Model C three-magazine Intertype, and it stands today as modern 
as any brand new Model C. Be sure to see this machine, loaned for the exhibit 
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-OBSOLESCENCE 


In this illustration the machine shown on 
the opposite page has been built into a 
Model C-s.m. No. 2, with three standard 
magazines and a Powér Keyboard Side 
Umt carrying three auxiliary magazines. 
The dimmed parts in this picture are the 
same on all models of Standardized Inter- 
types. The interchangeable units, shown in 
full black and white, can be added at any 
time. You can buy what you need today 
and later apply additional units as you 
= ‘ ee ee eae . require them. 


through the courtesy of the Journal of Commerce, and when you do remember 
how much you could have saved in the past—and how much you can save in the 
future—with Standardized Non-Obsoles:ent Intertypes. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


General Offices and Eastern Sales Department: 50 Court Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. Branch Offices: CHICAGO, 
Rand-McNally Building; MEMPHIS, 77 McCall Street; SAN FRANCISCO, 560 Howard Street. Sales Offices: BOSTON, 
49 Federal Street; LOS ANGELES, 1240 S. Main Street. Canadian Representatives: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., 
TORONTO. British Branch: Intertype Limited, 15 Britannia Street, Kings Cross, LONDON, W. C. 1. 


J K. GROOM, the advertising manager 
*of the Aurora (Ill.) Beacon-News- 
Elgin (Ill) Courier and Joliet Herald- 

fe x News, is in town 
again, finding out 
how many of his 
old friends he can 
remember, and 
getting. ideas as 
to how to sell his 
papers more ef- 
fectively. J. K 
is some kid, and 
will be a hum- 


———— 


dinger when he 
reaches his ma- 
jority. He gave 


his wife a vaca- 
tion this vear by 
leaving her at 
home. 

* * 2K 

UDGE R. W. BINGHAM, publisher 

of the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Jour- 
nal and Times was lined up at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria desk bright and early Mon- 
day morning. 

“We knew him when”—he was Judge 
of the District Court of Jefferson County 
when he was Mayor of Louisville and 
when he practiced law there. 


J. K. Groom 


He is one of those men who do not 
grow old, and who retains his “perfect 
36” without apparent effort. 


A G. NEWMYER, general manager 
~“*of the New Orleans (La.) Item, 
deserted that city long enough to attend 
the convention 
and say “Howdy” 
to the less for- 
tunate humans 
who have to ex- 
ist outside the 
-rescent City. 

A. G: Asv one 
of the  niftiest 
“Greeters” in the 
business and, no 
matter how 
often it happens, 
he has a faculty 
of making the 
other fellow think 
that A. G. is get- 
ting all the fun 
out of it. 

* * » 
S A. OAKLEY, editor of the Peoria 

* (Ill.) Star, graced the occasion, and 
gave a charming demonstration of what 
good fellows they have out in central 
Illinois. 


A. G, NEWMYER 


. R. WILLIAMS, business manager 
of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press, 
stalked “Peacock Alley” with murder in 
; his eye. He was 
out, dagger et al, 
for certain print- 
ing press manu- 
facturers who are 
working night 
and day to fur- 
nish new equip- 
ment for his now 
over-taxed press 
room. 

“We are print- 
ing 48-page 
mewspapers daily 
and we can’t get 
; in all the adver- 
: Scere tising we have on 

Fe) WELT fend Williams 
mourned. “On Sunday’s our circulation 
mounts to 275,000,” he declared, “and 
runs to 132 pages. Even then we are 
forced to leave out business. We leave 
out advertisements regularly every 
Thursday and Friday. We could fill a 
64-page newspaper with advertising 
alone every Friday—IF we only had the 
necessary press room equipment. Last 
Friday we left out 60 columns of adver- 
tising.”’ 


Editor & Publisher 


The Pittsburgh Press now has 10 sex- 
tuple Goss presses and 1 Hoe sextuple 
press. 

Eprtor & PuBrisHer had intended to 
ask Mr. Williams about business condi- 
tions in. Pittsburgh. Recital of his need 
for presses to print. advertising made the 
question unnecessary. But Williams vol- 
unteered that every month this year was 
showing a gain, and that April would 
show a gain. Steel mills, he said, were 
working at 100 per cent capacity, the 
bituminous coal industry normal, and the 
coke industry good. 

* * Ok 

YRUS ‘H. K. CURTIS, publisher of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger and 
the New York Evening Post, never 
misses meetings of the Associated Press 
and the A. N. P. A. Affable as usual, 
he walked down Peacock Alley, shaking 
hands with old friends and making many 
new ones. Sprightly and lively as ever, 
he speaks optimism without uttering a 
word. New York Evening Post is slow- 
ly gaining and is going to go over big, is 

his dictum. 

Oe em 

RANK G. HUNTRESS, © general 
manager of the San Antonio (Tex.) 
Express and News reached New York 
Sunday, via St. 
Louis and Chi- 
cago. He brought 
his wife with him, 
and promises to 
keep busy attend- 
ing to the con- 
vention affairs 
and paying 
bills for finery 
(Mrs. Huntress is 
sure to see in the 
Fifth Avenue 
shops and take 


home as_ souve- 
nirs to. her 
friends. 


Mr. Huntress 
controls two out 
of three daily 
newspapers in the 
largest city in 
Texas. 

OLE ok 
X-HIZZONER FRED -L. RENTZ, 
of New Castle, Pa., who, one short 

year ago was the Lord Mayor of that 
prosperous city, but who, now is merely 
the managing editor and general manager 
of the New Castle News, attended the 
convention, and was apparently pleased 
that his term of office had expired, and 
he had finished with official life. Fred 
Rentz is one of the best natured men 
that comes to the conventions—and that 
is saying a lot. 


F. G. Huntress 


* KO 


At SHUMAN brought Col. Amon G. 
Carter, or Col. Amon G. Carter 
brought Al Shuman up from Fort 
Worth, Tex., to attend the convention. 
It makes a big team whichever way you 
take it. Al Shuman is one of those fel- 
lows that simply cannot help being “fegu- 
lar” by and large, up and down and in 
and out. 
He may be from Texas but he can’t 
get lost in New York, or St. Louis 


either. 
* xk o* 


WILLIAM F. METTEN, publisher, 
general manager, business manager 
and advertising manager of the Wil- 
mington (Del.) Every Evening is here 
on his annual journey to New York. 
He makes the “annual journey” about 
every 30 days, and never misses the con- 
vention—principally ‘because, as a rule 
there are some ball games being played 
in New York at that time. 


*x* * * 


HARRY MILHOLLAND, vice-presi- 
44 dent and advertising manager of the 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press: golf player ex- 
traordinary and good fellow par-excel- 
lence, was one of the sensations of Mon- 
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day, appearing in the Waldorf-Astoria 
dolled up in a frock coat, striped trousers 
‘n everything. One must needs look 
twice to be sure it was he—but it was. 

Perhaps it was a hangover from Eas- 
ter, ‘but, whatever it was, he surely 
looked like a prosperous newspaper man 
—dignity, poise and all that sort of 
thing, if you know what I mean. 

xO Ok 
ROMINENT among convention visi- 
tors is W. H. Bagley, co-publisher 
with Kimball G. Colby, of the Lawrence, 
(Mass.) Telegram. Mr. Bagley has 
strayed far away from his native haunts, 
as he is a native of North Carolina, and 
was a Southern publisher for a number 
of years. He was with the Raleigh News 
& Observer for about 15 years, and dur- 
ing a greater part of that time was man- 
aging director. From 1917 to 1921, he 
lived in Texas where he was publisher 
of three newspapers, the Fort Worth 
Record, the Ranger Times and the 
Wichita Falls Record. Then his health 
suffered from his too arduous duties, and 
he spent nearly a year abroad. Six 
months ago, Mr. Bagley bought a half 
interest in the Lawrence Telegram, and 
he is most enthusiastic over that section 
of the country. Mr. Bagley’s partner, 
Mr. Colby, was a classmate at Amherst 
College of President Coolidge, and is a 
delegate from Massachusetts to the Re- 
publican National Convention. 
* ok x 


ACCORDING to J. B. Sherrill, editor 

and publisher of the Concord (N. C.) 
Tribune, a daily, and the Concord Times, 
semi-weekly, his business is double what 
it was this time last year. 

“We are printing 10 to 14 pages every 
day, and there is prosperity on all sides. 
That’s a pretty good size paper for Con- 
cord, a city of about 13,000.” 


LISTENING IN ON A. N. P. A. AT THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 


Wireless Pick-ups by Editor & Publisher Men 


There is not a better known or better 
liked newspaperman in the Tar Heel 
state than J. B. Sherrill, and doubtless 
the reason is that he has lived according 


to Theodore Roosevelt’s maxim that 
“every man owes something to the up- 
building of the profession to which he 
belongs.” 

For 32 consecutive years, he served 
the North Carolina Press Association as 
secretary and treasurer. At the end of 
that time, he was elected president, sery- 
ing two terms. He was chosen a third 
time but he declined. ‘Mr. Sherrill is 
modest and insisted that he was no sub- 
ject for an interview, but another na- 
tive North Carolinian gave these side- 
lights on his history. 


* * 


| Meee DANIELS, JR., business 

manager of the Raleigh (N. C.) 
News & Observer, and son of former 
Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels, 
says North Carolina is in better shan 
than any state in the South, and that the 
entire South is in good condition. Mr. 
Daniels is one of the few members of 
the Associated Press who is a bachelor. 
He has two brothers who have married 
within the past few years. With the ex- 
ception of his youngest brother, he is 
the only son of the former Secretary of 
the Navy who is still unwed. 


* * * 


LANCASTER COUNTY,  Pennsyl- 

vania, is just living up to its name 
“The Garden Spot of the World,” ac- 
cording to Henry Carpenter of the Lan- 
caster (Pa.) Intelligencer and News 
Journal. Crops are way ahead, and ag- 
riculturally Lancaster is as usual the 
“top county,” Carpenter said. 


(Continued on page 76) 


The BOWATER 
PARERS COs Ine 


NQUIRIES. SOLICITED 

FOR NEWSPRINT, HALF- 

TONE NEWSPRINT, ROTA- 
GRAVEUR AND ALL CLASSES 
OF BOOK PAPER: 


e 


Sole distributors in the United States for 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND 
POWER- & #PAPER™ CO! 


(under construction capacity 400 tons daily) 


342 Madison Avenue, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone Vanderbilt 7186 
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This display ad was set and made up 


complete on the Ludlow 
in 26 minutes 


ting of this McCarthy advertisement. The 

eighteen lines in six different sizes and nine 
different faces were all set and cast on the Ludlow 
and the matrices all distributed in twenty-one min- 
utes. Then the lines were spaced out and the ad 
enclosed in the border in five more minutes—twenty- 
six minutes in all, including two corrected lines. 


A PUBLISHER'S representative timed the set- 


Publisher’s estimate of time required for 
keyboard display machine—45 minutes 


This publisher estimated as forty-five minutes the time required 
for setting the ad on the keyboard display machines with which his 
plant was equipped. At the same time he admitted that five of the 
largest lines would have to be reduced in size to come within the 
range of his machines, and even then that five or six magazine changes 
would be required. 


Like other publishers, on the following points, he readily recog- 
nized the superiority in the Ludlow system: 


High-Quality Composition 


Beauty of type faces. 

Full range of type sizes. 

A large selection in all important type families. 
Unbreakable Italics. 

Typefaces in abundance—always new. 

No worn, battered or broken letters to print from. 
Of best possible service to advertisers. 


Economy in Operation 


Low initial cost. 

Low operating cost. 

Minimun floor space. 

No distribution of dead forms. 

Slugs stand up under dry mat pressure. 


On all these points, without exception, this publisher admitted 


that the Ludlow held first place. But SPEED—that was the point on 
which he had been doubtful. 


We are ready to prove the 
Speed of the Ludlow 


If you are in doubt as to the speed of the Ludlow, let 
us demonstrate this point to your entire satisfaction. 


Weare ready to prove to you by actual test that the 
Ludlow System is the fastest method in existence for 
meeting actual day-by-day newspaper display require- 
ments. 


Ludlow Typograph Co. 


2032 Clybourn Ave. 
CHICAGO World Bldg. 


San Francisco 


Hearst Bldg. 


LUDLOW QUALITY 


McCARTHY’S 


Special Purchase and 


SALE 


Of the Entire Surplus Stock of a 
Leading New York Manufacturer of 


TWO- 
TROUSERS 
SUITS 


These Strictly New Style, High-Grade 
Garments at Big Reductions 


‘25 


New Spring Styles, Colors, 
and Fabrics. 


With Extra 


Trousers 


Extra Trousers 


with Each Suit 


McCARTHY’S 


256 West Pennsylvania Avenue 


COMPOSITION 


eg 
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LISTENING-IN ON A. N. P. A. 


(Continued from page 74) 


MONGST the “regulars” present was 
Urey Woodson, editor of the Owens- 
boro (Ky.) Messenger. The convention 
would not be 100 per cent without him, 
and besides that, he is worth while listen- 
ing to. He always has a good idea which 
he can pass over to his fellow journalists. 
* Ok x 


66 AGES paid in Michigan this year 
are by far the highest in the his- 
tory of the state.” 

This was the juicy bait Ralph H. 
Booth, president of the Booth Publish- 
ing Company, which publishes 8 news- 
papers in Michigan, had on hand to hold 
out to national advertisers as he walked 
down the alley. 

“Prosperity, as expressed by the news- 
papers, is flourishing,” he added. 

The 8 newspapers are the Grand 
Rapids Press, Flint Daily Journal, Sag- 
inaw News-Courier, Kalamazoo Gazette, 
Jackson Citizen-Patriot, Bay City Times- 
Tribune, Muskegon Chronicle, and Ann 
Arbor Times News. A _ nice enough 
string to show for 35 years fishing in 
the newspaper pool. 

Starting as cashier on the Detroit 
Tribune, when 17 years old, Booth has 
been climbing steadily upwards during 
those 35 years. Since 1896 he hasr 
missed an Associated Press or A. N. P. 
A. meeting. From cashier, he went to 
business manager of the Tribune, and at 
23 he was editor and publisher of the Chi- 
cago Journal, being advertised as the 
youngest man to hold such a high posi- 
tion in the country. 

‘Essential fairness” is what Booth says 
his newspaper success is due. ‘And find- 
ing out what the public wants and giving 
it to them,” he adds. 

* Ok Ok 


W J. PATTISON of the Scranton 

* (Pa.) ‘Republican remained 
through all the long hours of the Asso- 
ciated Press meeting Monday afternoon, 
but when he left the convention hall, he 
still: had breath enough to report that 
business conditions were good at Scran- 
ton. 

“You see,” he pointed out, “there can’t 
be -any general strike in the anthracite 
field until 1925. Miners are making 
money and spending it. There is very 
little unemployment. I can’t predict what 
the mid-summer will bring forth, that is 
the bad time in our territory, but aside 
from that, I look for a good year.” 


H, WHALEN, assistant ‘business 
manager of the Chicago Tribune, 
reports the Tribune’s coloroto weekly is 
now being rushed through the presses and 
that the date of the first issue has been 
definitely set for May 10. Mr. Whalen, 
during the convention, spend most of 
his time in the Chicago Tribune exhibi- 
tion room on the main floor of the Wal- 
dorf. There, at 3 shows daily, a mov- 
ing picture was thrown on the screen, 
summing up important news events cov- 
ered by the Tribune. A coloroto press, 
was also on exhibition. 


* * * 


D. MOORE, “Uncle Dan,” general 
‘manager of the Ft. Worth (Tex.) 
Record, helped things along greatly by 
lending his magnetic presence to the oc- 
casion. He did lots of things besides 
simply being there, but “just being there” 
gives a lot of pleasure to Uncle Dan’s 
unnumbered friends. 


ee at 


EALTHY salt breezes of the north 

Jersey shore blew into the Waldorf 
with J. L. Kinmouth, editor and proprie- 
tor of the Asbury Park (N. J.) Press 
who is all optimistic about the future of 
his territory. Business of Asbury Park, 
he said, was developing wonderfully, al- 
though the “resort end: was dragging a 
bit.” One new hotel was being built and 
a great number of moderate sized cot- 
tages were ‘springing up, furnishing 
readers for his pet Press. He reported a 


ERdator 


healthy growth of circulation, the lists 
increasing at a rate of about 600 a year. 
Within 2 miles on all sides of Asbury 
Park the population, he figures, now num- 
bers 70,000. Kinmouth looks far ahead 
to the future. But he says it’s not so far 
away, when all cities within 50 or 60 
miles of New York will be part of the 
metropolis. 
ees 

WITH $5,000,000 hanging over their 

heads, I can’t understand the 
lethargy of newspapers,” Frederick 
Hume, secretary of the National Pub- 
lishers Association, paused to say. He 


GIFT TO A. P. 


“Harding’s last type,’’ set during the late 
President’s visit to Alaska, was presented to 
the Associated Press, The gift came from W. 
F, Thompson, editor of the Fairbanks (Alaska) 
News-Miner, where (above) the type was set, 


was referring to Postmaster General 
New’s proposal to raise second class mail 
rates to meet the increase in wages for 
postal clerks. Hume is commuting be- 
tween New York and Washington, spend- 
ing a great deal of his time at the Capi- 
tol trying to stir up action to reduce sec- 
ond class rates and at least prevent an 


increase. 
kk Ox 


RANK G. BELL, general manager of 
the Savannah (Ga.) News, was on 
hand as usual. 

(Mr. Bell is always strictly typical of 
the old time Southern gentleman—very 
dignified, very affable, courteous, soft- 
voiced, and pleasant—a veritable throw- 
back to the good old days, and always 
pleasant to meet. 

* oe Ok 


LARENCE N. ANDREWS, editor 
and general manager of the Easton 
(Pa.) Express showed up in all the glad 
scenery of Easter—long tailed coat, 
vestée, necktie, clean collar, fresh shave 
and all the niceties of Beau Brummel. 

C. N. has fully recovered from his 
great. bereavement-in. the loss-of his- old 
companion—the bulldog. 
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REAKING records has become a 

habit with the Northern Illinois 
group, according to Col. J. K. Groom, di- 
rector of national advertising. The 
group consists of the Aurora Beacon 
News, Elgin Courier and Joliet Herald- 
News. Last year advertising in the 
three newspapers totaled 22,750,000 lines, 
Groom said. . That was one_ record 
breaker, but it is doomed to be broken 
again this year. In its record breaking, 
Groom pointed out, the newspapers he 
represents are only keeping pace with 
Western Illinois in general, where pros- 
perity is now the rule. In the 3 towns 
last year about $10,000,000 in building 
permits were issued, and the Colonel pre- 
dicts this year will be much greater than 
that. A. M. Snook, general manager of 
the group, was also seen strolling down 
the alley. The Colonel, who next year 
celebrates his 70th birthday and 48th 
year of newspaper service, points to 
Snook as “the secret of our success.” 

ok ok ak 


ARM prospects are _ particularly 
bright in Kansas, according to Frank 
P. MacLennan, publisher of the Topeka 
Kansas State Journal. These “poor 
farmer,” he remarked, is coming into 
his own. .Crops are ahead of schedule. 
Just re-elected a member of the Asso- 
ciated Press Board of Directors, Mac- 
Lennan was feeling justly proud. But 
he does not talk about himselfi—it is of 
Kansas and the great wide open spaces 
of the West. 
Ok Ok 
66¥W7 HAT do they want me for?” 
questioned C, P. J. Mooney of 
the Memphis Commercial Appeal when 


summoned before the Associated Press 
Board of Directors to be told he had 
been elected a vice-president. 

“Well, this certainly is a grand or- 
ganization to be connected with,’ he 
remarked, immediately following the 
Board sessions. 

Mooney was all enthusiastic about 
conditions in Memphis. Advertising is. 
gaining steadily and _ circulation is. 
showing a healthy growth. 


EDITORS TO ATLANTIC CITY 


American Society Will Meet Immediate- 
ly Following A. N. P. A. Sessions 


Preparations are complete for the sec- 
ond annual meeting of the American. 
Society of Newspaper Editors at Atlan- 
tic City, Friday and Saturday, April 25 
and 26, immediately following the close 
of the A. N. P. A. convention in New 
York. 

President Casper S. Yost will opem 
the convention with an address reviewing 
the activities of the past year. . 

One of the questions to be discussed’ 
by the editors is the advisability of hold- 
ing the annual meeting at a date removed! 
from that of the A. N. P. A. convention. 
Although many editors at the present 
time find it convenient to go directly 
from the A. N, P. A. sessions to the meet- 
ing of the Society of Editors, it is 
pointed out that many are prevented from: 
attending because publishers of their 
papers are attending the A. N. P. A. 
meet. 

The sessions will adjourn Saturday. 


and 1,606 motorcycles 


Manufacturers and 


Evening Bulletin. 


Two hundred and fifty accessory and supply | 
dealers and eight jobbers supply this productive 
market with Providence as the distributing cen- 
ter. These dealers know the value of advertising 
in The Providence Journal and The Evening 
Bulletin and are glad to co-cperate with national 
advertisers who use these newspapers. | 


A Motor Car for : 
Every Second Family : 
in Rhode Island . 

| 


There were 69,753 automobiles, 15,727 trucks 


registered in ‘Rhode Is- 


land in 1923. New Car registrations showed an’ 
increase of 46.95% over 1922. There are ap- | 
| proximately 140,000 families in the State, an 
average of a motor car for every second family. 


distributors can reach 


nearly every automobile owner in Rhode Island 
by the use of The Providence Journal and The 
These newspapers carried 
2,473,858 lines of Automotive advertising dur- 
ing 1923—sufficient proof of their value as ad- 
vertising mediums for automotive products. 


CHAS. H. 


BOSTON 


San Trencisco 


Providence Journal Company | 


Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


NEW YORK 
R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


EDDY CO. | 


CHICAGO ! 


Los Angeles 
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“An Extraordinary Story” 


| ee DETROIT TIMES (then evening only) came under pres- 


ent ownership in October, 1921. 
Its circulation was less than 26,000. 


Today the net paid sale is more than 200,000 of which all but less | 
than 19,000 is in the local trading territory. - 


The Sunday Detroit Times was “started cold” in August, 1922. 


Now, nineteen months later, its circulation is more than 250,000— 
and there were two other long-established Sunday newspapers in the 


field. 


This, we believe, comes near being a record for newspaper growth. 


In this short period of its existence The Detroit Times has won some 
notable victories for the people of its community. 


The Detroit Times smashed a court “bloc” against the combined ef- 
forts of Detroit’s other newspapers—electing an unknown lawyer far 
ahead of the whole ticket,— 


The Detroit Times enjoined the local gas company from an over- 
night raise of rates, forcing arbitration in behalf of 240,000 con- 
sumers,— 


The Detroit Times caused the ‘boulevard stop” trafic plan to be 
adopted in Detroit—and this has been credited with the saving of many 
lives,— 


The Detroit Times has just succeeded in having passed an ordinance 
for the erection of fully protected ‘“‘safety zones” on streets where sur- 
face cars run,— 


Month by month The Detroit Times builds prestige on public 
service. 


Its growth has indeed been “just like magic.” 


But if you lived in Detroit and saw the influence of The Times in its 
own community, “magic” might give way to “merit” in your estimate 
of the situation. 
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RIGHT WAY TO USE NEWSPAPER SPACE—PART 3 


Elementary Steps to Market—A Study in “Printability’—Plain Lessons for the Users of Newspaper 
Advertising Space—Final Article in Series Authorized by A. N. P. A. Bureau of Advertising. . 


This is the final of a series of authoritative and informing articles on 
newspaper advertising technique which EDITOR & PUBLISHER is pre- 
senting by courtesy of the Bureau of Advertising, American Newspaper 


Publishers Association. 


The Bureau of Advertising has published and is 


distributing this information in the form of a book. 


HAT are the logical steps in market- 
ing a product through newspaper 
advertising ? 

A general outline under this head 
should be useful as a guide for the new 
advertiser and as a means of disclosing 
the modern system of merchandising 
which newspaper advertising makes pos- 
sible. 

We will assume that the product is 
advertiseable—that it has a legitimate 
place in competitive selling. If it is not 
wholly new, it must be as good as, or 
better than similar articles sold at or near 
the same price. 

It should be marked or packed dis- 


He will find, as the result of a careful 
search along these lines, that a given num- 
ber of states and a certain list of cities 
represent his best opportunities for doing 
businesss. And he will find this to be 
the case even though he have a product 
that can be sold “wherever people live.” 
He will probably be able to divide his 
markets into groups, grading them from 
the most promising to the least attractive 
and those that may be dropped from his 
consideration. 

Having found his markets, the next 
step is to get his product into them. It 
may be that in approaching advertising 
he will wish to undertake a “test cam- 


THIS WILL 


A newspaper artist shows how too great detail spoils for printability an illustration which 
may look well in the original, 


tinctively—so that it can be readily iden- 
tied. If possible, it should be packed 
attractively. Its name should be one that 
the consumer can pronounce easily—one 
striking enough to insure being remem- 
bered. And wherever the name is shown, 
it should appear in legible letters. 

After satisfying himself about the quali- 
fications of his product, the manufacturer 
should then consider the question of mar- 
kets. Very few products can be said 
to have “the map for a market.”’ Manu- 
facturers are not looking for sales alone; 
they are looking for sales with profit. 
Many factors will determine whether or 
not it is profitable to push a product in 
a given locality. 

In discussing this question, it must 
again be assumed that the advertiser is 
looking for consumer sales and counting 
upon the jobber and the retailer as natural 
allies in such an enterprise. He will 
not concern himself much with those by- 
ways of advertising, variously labeled 
“prestige building,” “placating the job- 
ber’s salesmen,” “making a flash to the 
trade.” His is a straight road—to market. 

His search for logical markets will be 
conducted with the knowledge that con- 
sumer buying habits vary widely in vari- 
ous sections of the country, owing to 
climatic, social, industrial and financial 
differences in conditions. He will there- 
fore ask: “Where do the people live who 
can and will buy my product?” 

He will consider carefully the location 
of each supposedly favorable market. 
The distance his product will have to be 
hauled is a factor in determining the price 
the consumer will be asked to pay for it 
and this has a direct bearing upon the 
competition he must face. 

He will ascertain what, if any, compe- 
tition from local brands exists in a par- 
ticular market. He will also estimate the 
amount of sales the market can be ex- 
pected to absorb. 

There are not only fixed differences in 
climate, section by section, but differences 
in the beginning and the duration of sea- 
sons. He will ascertain what bearing 
this has upon buying habits in various 
markets. 


paign,”’ picking out a number of places, 
preferably of varying size, to see how 
the consumer reacts to what he has to 
offer. But whether he decides upon a 
test campaign in a small number of places, 
or a general campaign in all his good 
prospective markets, his procedure will be 
identical. 

In any chosen market, let him make an 
appropriation for newspaper advertising, 
based upon the business he can reasonably 
expect from that market. This news- 
paper campaign, as indicated in another 
chapter, should provide for a schedule 
of frequent insertions throughout the sell- 
ing season or seasons. 

Whether he sells through jobbers or 
direct. to the retailer, it is highly advis- 
able for him to send representatives di- 
rect from the plant to call upon the re- 
tailers. These representatives will na- 
turally be able to discuss the merits of 
the product intelligently. They should 
also be well posted upon the newspaper 
advertising plan for the market. 

Some advertisers feel this important 
job can be done just as effectively by lo- 
cal specialty men. We believe the ex- 
perience of most successful advertisers 
will strongly point to the necessity of 
having at least one man from the factory 
in charge of the dealer campaign. 

In the campaign for distribution, the 
retailers will be “sold on the advertising” 
and on the merits of the product at one 
and the same time. They can be shown 
that the manufacturer is not only offering 


them a saleable product and a fair margin’ 


of profit, but that he is doing his utmost 
to make customers in the market by using 
newspaper advertising. 

It can be laid down as a safe general 
rule that none of the advertising should 
be run until satisfactory distribution is 
obtained. 

On the strength of the newspaper ad- 
vertising, it is probable that a great many 
dealers may be induced by the salesmen 
to make window displays and of course 
the manufacturer will be expected to make 
provision for that, as well as for store 
cards, “store literature” and the like. He 
may wish to add store demonstrations, 


sampling, house-to-house canvassing and 
other methods of intensive work, but this, 
of course, will depend upon the situation 
he has to face, market by market. 

He may find it best to localize his ad- 
vertising copy to meet special conditions. 
It all depends upon “what he finds when 
he gets there.” 

The chief point here is that the na- 
tional newspaper advertiser is enabled to 
pick from the country at large the spots 
where local buying habits insure him 
good potential markets, and to consider 
each market as an individual proposition. 
Newspaper advertising, properly done, 
will insure consumer interest and dealer 
support. His product will have to do 
the rest. 

A periodical check-up of sales should 
be made in each market where the manu- 
facturer is advertising. Here again, the 
elasticity of newspaper advertising per- 
mits special treatment to meet special con- 
ditions. Increased opportunities for sale 
may invite the advertiser to make a hard- 
er drive for business or unfavorable local 
business conditions may suggest the wis- 
dom of “letting the market rest for a 
while.” And, of course, newspaper ad- 
vertising can be started or stopped over 
night—by wire if necessary. 

The Bureau of Advertising, conducted 
in behalf of all newspapers, is an organi- 
zation of service. 

Its purpose is to increase the volume 
of national newspaper advertising. 

Its daily job has become largely a mat- 
ter of responding to calls for advertisers 
who need help. 

The Bureau has come to believe that 
the best method of creating newspaper 
advertising consists of helping to make 
advertising pay the advertiser. Thus, a 


purely selfish aim may go hand in hand 
with useful work for the whole field of 
merchandising. 

In the ten years of its existence it has 
seen newspaper national advertising 
quadrupled in volume, chiefly because 
newspaper advertising fitted closely the 
demand for better selling methods. 

The Bureau has invited advertisers to 
“bring in their problems.” It has estab- 
lished contacts with hundreds of firms 
who feel its suggestions, based upon un- 
usual opportunities for practical obserya- 
tion, are worth considering. 

Assisted by its membership, the Bureau 
answers constant inquiries concerning 
market conditions. It is asked to “make 
a survey” of an industry to disclose the 
opportunities that may await a new prod- 
uct or help the better merchandising of 
an old one. It submits a series of ques- 
tions to its newspaper members, analyzes 
and summarizes the replies received and 
turns the result over to the’ manufacturers 
who may be interested—‘“with the compli- 
ments of the newspapers of North Ameri- 
Gane 

The Bureau of Advertising has nothing 
to sell; it cannot take orders for adver- 
tising; it cannot recommend a newspaper 
or a list of newspapers as opposed to 
others. It knows nothing about the indi- 
vidual merits of publications. In its re- 
lationship with advertisers, it makes no 
distinctions as between the newspapers 
that are its members and those that are 
not. It contemplates newspaper adver- 
tising as a whole. It never has had, and 
never will have a voice in determining 
the destination of newspaper advertising 
which it may help create. 

Its services are rendered without obli- 
gation and without fee. 


WHITING’ 
COLUMN 


By special arrangement there is now avail- 
able for simultaneous nation-wide release 
this most successful daily feature of recent 


years. 


Robert Lincoln O’Brien, Editor of the ‘‘Bos- 


ton Herald,” says 


“Whiting’s Column is our best fea- 


ture, the most useful service we have 
ever had in the Herald.”’ 


It will duplicate this record for your paper. 


For territorial rights wire collect to 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


Syndicate Bureau 


2 Park St., Boston 


| 
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‘The Sun’s Growth 


In New York, [The Sun gained 2800 columns 
of advertising—three quarters of a million 
/ines—in the first three months of 1924 over 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


This unprecedented gain of The Sun was 
made on top of more than a million lines 
gained in the year 1923 over 1922. 

More than 450 advertisers now make their announcements 


exclusively in The Sun among New York evening news- 
papers. 


The Sun published 439,950 lines of Radio advertising in 
the three months of 1924, more than all other New York 
evening newspapers combined, more than all New York 
morning and Sunday Newspapers. combined. 


The Sun attracts its readers from the more intelligent and 
prosperous of all classes in the world’s richest community. 


The more than 250,000 daily purchasers of The Sun 
constitute the largest circulation of high-class readers 
attained by any New York evening newspaper. 


New York 


Net paid circulation more than 250,000 
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MIDAS TOUCH OF NEWSPAPER ADS BUILT 
BISCUIT SALES 800 PER CENT 


Pacific Coast Biscuit Company Gives Credit to Dailies for Its 
Phenomenal Growth—Using 40,000,000 Individual Ads 


This 


Year Promoting Output 


of 7 Plants 


By WARREN E. KRAFT 


Bots ford-Constantine 

I JEWSPAPER advertising has brought 

growth, leadership and profit to the 
Pacific Coast Biscuit Company. 

Out of the West has arisen this live 
organization now said to be the third 
biscuit company in size in America. 
Western men, western capital, western 
ideals and western newspapers have been 
responsible for its being and development. 
Its 7 plants are located in metropolitan 
cities close to the source of demand, 
namely, in Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, 
Portland, Sacramento, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. The territory in which 
P. C. B. products are distributed contains 
a large proportion of the population in 
that section of the United States west of 
the Mississippi River. 

In formulating an advertising policy 
years ago, Moritz Thomsen, the president 
and founder of the company, naturally 
turned to newspapers for the backbone 
of his campaign. The reasons for this 
choice still hold true, and are adhered to 
by Thomsen’s son, ‘Charles M. Thomsen, 
now general manager and vice-president. 
Basically they are three in number: 

1. Being semi-national in character, the 
company cannot profitably make use of 
nationally circulated magazines. Hence 
geographical conditions constituted one 
factor in favor of the newspapers. This 
was augmented by the fact that the com- 

ny is not a centralized unit but is 
sraphically divided into 7 plants, with 
ferent conditions in each territory. 

2. The compaigns of the company are 
iecessarilly timely and seasonal. Where- 
as sweet cookies for picnics and outdoor 
use might profitably be featured in Cali- 
fornia in February such a campaign 
would be ill-timed in the rest of the terri- 
tories. On the other hand marshmallows 
and chocolate cookies, which are some- 
what subject to influence of heat, could 
well be displayed in the northern terri- 
tories during July and August, while such 
treatment further south might involve the 
firm in dithculties of replacement. 

3. Newspaper advertising permits of 
rapid preparation and insertion to meet 
special conditions, such as the introduc- 
tion of a new product or necessity of 
maintaining a leadership over competition 
in some line. 

This year approximately 40,000,000 
individual newspaper advertisments are 
appearing with the P. C. B. signature. 
Each year the campaigns have grown in 
size and efficiency. An 800 per cent 
thes ial Camis 


increase in the sale of 
has accompanied 


leader, “Snow Flakes,” 
the use of newspaper advertising during 
the past few years. Moreover, increases 
in all other items of the line are reported 
to be in proportion to that figure. 

Such husky development of a western 
industry has been due naturally to no one 
cause, but to several. Before an inch of 
advertising was run, the quality was 
right. Then the matter of prices was 
tackled. 

The third factor of success has been 
salability;: That is, there has been a 
strong demand for these products at a 
good profit to the merchant. Here is 
where newspaper advertising has helped. 

In addition to creating consumer de- 
mand through the copy appeal in the ads, 
the newspapers have helped move the 
goods off the dealers’ shelves in many 
other ways. From time to time during 
the course of the Pacific Coast Biscuit 
Company’s campaigns in the West, 
newspaper advertising managers in 
various cities haye inaugurated market 
surveys which have proved practical in 
bettering the distribution of these prod- 
ucts. At the outset of each campaign 
the newspapers distribute reproductions 
of the larger ads to the dealers, where 
they are pasted in the show windows. 
Before and during the campaign the 


Advertising Agency 


NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT PLAY 


The very same eye that saw that ball within 
ten feet of the cup has also seen the Washington 
Times leap to new heights of success, now lo- 
cated in its new buildi-g and thriving as never 
before. G. Logan Payre is, of course, the sub- 
ject of this sport scene, 
larger newspapers reproduce the ads in 
the merchandising newspapers they issue 
to the trade. Often these are accom- 
panied by news stories announcing the 
campaign, and urging dealers to tie up 
with it. : 

Naturally, the matter of merchandising 
the advertising is felt to be of high im- 
portance by the Biscuit Company. In 
preparing a campaign a complete broad- 
side is always included to reveal to the 
trade the ads as they will appear, and to 
show the advantage resulting from co- 
operating with a campaign that has the 
influence of powerful newspaper advertis- 
ing behind it. The salesmen in each of 
the Company’s branches are trained to 
carry attractive portifolios of each cam- 
paign. These include comprehensive 
circulation statements detailing the exact 
number of newspapers reaching each city 
and town. Regularly the salesmen are 
coached in the proper way of selling the 
newspaper advertising to the merchants. 
This is done by a representative of. the 
advertising agency, the Botsford-Con- 
stantine Company, of Portland and 
Seattle, at the regular salesmen’s meetings 
in the different cities. 

The type of copy used in P. C. B. ad- 
vertising has proved unusually effective. 
After some experiments with tryout cam- 


paigns on different products it was de- 
cided to concentrate the advertising ap- 
peal on one leader—‘‘Snow Flakes.” 

During 1923 a successful campaign 
was conducted on the “Board of Ap- 
proval” idea. Thousands of women were 
selected to test P. C. B. products. Their 
reports were unanimously favorable and 
brought out a wealth of copy material 
for subsequent newspaper ads. 


FORESHADOWED EVENTS 


April 28—New York Employing 
Printers’ Assn., dinner, Hotel 
Astor, New York. 

May 2—Third District Republican 
Editors of Kansas, meeting, Fort 
Scott, Kan. 

May 9-10—Advertising 
convention, Lafayette 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

May 12-17—Journalism Week, Col-s 
umbia, Mo. 

May 12-13—Second District, A. A. 
C. W., convention, Philadelphia. 


Affiliation, 
Hotel, 


Daily Opens Employment Bureau 


Finding boys to work for readers is a 
new newspaper service inaugurated by 
the East Salt Lake City (Utah) Times. 
Each week the Times publishes without 
charge a roster of names and addresses 
of boys wishing work. Boys submit 
their names to the newspaper, together 


with, a brief recommendation from a 
scoutmaster or some other competent 
person. 


Church 


MMO 


realize. 
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the material. 


Associated Advertising 
383 Madison Ave. 
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Church News and 


Newspaper publishers are more eager for 
real news about the churches than the churches 
The Church Advertising Department 
is endeavoring, through denominational chan- 
nels, to accomplish a little in the long process 
of educating ministers to know news when they 
see it, and write it so it will look like news when 
it reaches the city editor. 


It is also endeavoring to stimulate interest 
in church-going by furnishing the advertising 
department with copy designed to attract the 
unchurched man and thus increase interest in 
the church news the papers publish. 


The Department has no source of income but 
the sale of its copy—and this averages three 
dimes a week for the papers which care to use 


Proofs are available from Herbert H. Smith, 
s18 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHURCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


A. A. C. W. 
Dr. Christian F. Reisner, President, 701 West 177th St., New York 


NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT PLAY 


C, K. McOlatchy likes many good things in 
the Great: Valley of California, among them the 
two Bees that he publishes in Sacramento and 
Fresno, his beautiful home near the former, and 
the American eagle, carved in marble, which is 
one of its chief decorations, 


Interest 


Clubs of the World 
New York City 


mitt MOTO CC 
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AUTOMOBILE PUBLICITY 


(Concluded from page 70) 


mobile in’ the world. The men who 
painted the car have been painting auto- 
mobiles for the company for 14 years. 
Joe Blow Zero, the Pinksox extra out- 
fielder has owned one of them for 10 
years and wouldn’t have any other. All 
of which is carefully guarded by a re- 
lease date set a week or so in advance. 
The subtle threat is that a paper that 
violates the release date won’t get any 
more of this news. 

Going back to the really competent 
-‘newspaperman at the agency for a mo- 
ment, it may be said, that he requires 
but little time to get tired of the pro- 
cedure. This, combined with the fact 
that a really competent newspaper man 
can land on his feet regardless of where 
he is thrown, finds him in or at the head 
of a newly created department of re- 
search or something or other in the 
agency within mighty few weeks. Then 
there are vacancies in the publicity de- 
partment and it begins all over again. 

Not long ago a man who draws down 
what is considered large pay for being 
the advertising manager of one of the 
best known automobile manufacturing 
companies caused a hard-working re- 
porter to be summoned to his presence. 
The interview, without missing any of 
the high points was thus, with the adver- 
tising manager opening: 

“We've decided to inaugurate a real 
publicity department here at the factory 
and your name has been recommended 
very highly by several reliable people. 
What we want to do is to get away out 
of the rut of ordinary motor car pub- 
licity. We want to get printed the real 
news of our company without resorting 
to the bunk that is now so familiar. We 
want to go to the city editors of news- 
papers with real news and not to the 
automobile editors with the canned stuff 
that they are so sick of. We want every 
piece of news that goes out from this 
factory to stand up on its own legs as 
a news story, with the element of pub- 
licity of secondary importance. We have 
begun to realize that the stuff that ap- 
pears in the automobile sections is labeled 
as bunk by the fact that it is printed 
there. And so I have been authorized 
by our directors to employ a good news- 
paper man and give him the run of the 
place. Let him use his own sense of news 
values and develop the news as he recog- 
nizes it as news. No publicity will be 
sent out unless it goes through his hands. 
What do you think of coming on with 
us?’ 

“That sounds better than anything I 
have heard in months,” replied the scribe. 
“What do I start on?” 

“The first thing we want to do,” said 
the official, “is to sell our president. We 
want to sell him to the public rather than 
the car. He has a striking personality 
and his name being the same as the car’s, 
will have the desired effect, so far as 
publicity is concerned. He is a fine man 
and everyone in the place has the utmost 
respect and admiration for him. He calls 
most the older employees by name and 
spends most of his day out in the shops.” 

“But where’s the news about him?” 
queried the aspiring reporter. 

“Well, we can begin on his college 
days. He was one of the best athletes 
at Peter Pan University. In 1889 he 
saved the baseball pennant by batting out 
a home run with the bases full. One 
of his most prized possessions is a bronze 
plaque bearing testimony of this feat. He 
keeps it over the fireplace in his office 
all the time.” 

“But that happened in 1889, and there- 
fore is slightly decadent,” argued the re- 
porter. 

“Young man,” said the advertising 
manager, “it’s time you learned that news 
is news until its printed—” 

But the scribe was gone before he 
finished the sentence. 

Far fetched, as the story appears, it is 
gospel truth and provable in that both 
principals of the interview are still alive. 
The reporter is still a reporter and the 
advertising man is still drawing his pay 
as such, 


The automobile section of the daily 
newspaper as an institution will be with 
us as long as there are automobiles. 
But before many reductions in the in- 
comme tax are effected it will take its 
place alongside the real. estate section 
and the matket section. There will be 
fewer advertising solicitors tharking in- 
coming publicity with the cryptic “must”, 
which, until the advent of the automobile, 
was reserved exclusively for the publisher 
and managing editor. 


MILTON, CHATTANOOGA 
NEWS PUBLISHER, DIES 


Stricken Suddenly After Addressing 
Murfreesboro Rotary Club— 
Formerly Owned Knoxville Sen- 

tinel—Was Political Leader 


(By Telegraph to Ep1ToR & PuBLismER) 


CxHatranooca, Tenn. April 23.—George 
F. Milton, Publisher of the Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) News died suddenly at the 
Jordan Hotel, Murfreesboro, at 1 A. M. 
April 23. He was one of best known 
newspaper men in the state and a 
political leader. 

His death followed an address de- 
livered by him at the Murfreesboro 
Rotary Club. He left the meeting for 
the railway station and upon arriving 
took suddenly ill. 

He was born in Macon, Ga., july 10, 
1869. He bought a two-thirds interest 
in Knoxville Sentinel and in 1901 acquired 
the remaining stock. In 1909 he bought 
two-thirds interest in the Chattanooga 
News, and the next three continued to 
manage both papers, until his sale of the 
Sentinel. 

He was a member of the Ford Peace 
Party during the war. He served as an 
officer in the Spanish-American War. 


Grorce Fort Mitton, editor and pub- 
lisher; born Macon, Ga., July 16, 1869; 
son Harvey Oliver and Sarah Floyd 
(Fort); graduated from Chattanooga 
High School 1885; student at Chatta- 
nooga University 1886, University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn. 1887-1889; (hon. 
B. Litt. University of the South) 1915; 
married Caroline McCall of Chattanooga, 
February 8, 1893; died 1897; second wife, 
Abby Crawford of Milledgeville, Ga., 
September 19, 1904. Established the Tax- 
payer (monthly) Chattanooga, 1894. 
Became editor Knoxville Sentinel 1895 
and owned controlling interest 1899-1912. 
Bought and controlled interest in Chatta- 
nooga News 1909; president Chattanooga 
News Company. First Lt. Sixth U. S. 
Voluntary Infantry 1898 Spanish Ameri- 
can war. Delegate Democratic National 
Convention 1900-1904-1912-1920. _Mem- 
ber com. resolutions Tennessee Demo- 
cratic State Conventions 1904-1906-1908- 
1910. Special Tax Commissioner of 
Tennessee 1915. “Ford Peace Party” 
which visited Europe December 1915 
and January 1916. Kappa Alpha. 
Author—The Constitution of Tennessee 
1896; Compulsory education in the South 
1908. Contributed to magazines. 


Browne Succeeds Hodge at Pittsburgh 


S. M. C. Browne, has succeeded J. S. 
Hodge as resident manager of the Pitts- 
burgh branch of the Western Newspaper 
Union. Prior to coming to Pittsburgh, 
Mr. Browne was resident manager at 
the Buffalo, N. Y., office of the Western 
Newspaper Union. He is a native of 
England and came to the United States 
in 1901. He started with the Western 
Newspaper Union at St. Paul, Minn. 
The Pittsburgh branch will after May 1 
be located on the sixth floor of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company Build- 
ing, Duquesne Way. Present quarters 
are the Phipps Power Building. 
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A DATE 
TO REMEMBER 


~ JUNE 21- 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Onto Britain 
Number 


for 


April 


The largest, most influential and most 


unusual international feature edition ever 
attempted by a trade publication in the fields 
of journalism and advertising. 


Will reach and influence the executives 
who control national and international ad- 
vertising accounts. 


Newspapers 
Advertising Agents 
National Advertisers 


are reserving space 


—Wire Your Reservation 


NOW 
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One of the G-E Double-Motor equip- 
ments, 100/410 HP capacity used for 
silent chain drive of press. The small 
motor drives the press in. starting 
and jogging 


One of three rows of 12 press units 
—each operated by G-E Motors and 
Control. These presses produce 12 
editions, consuming over 100 tons of 
paper per day—and can print 360,000 
24-page papers per hour 


LEDGER 


ee 


Rapid production—the foremost thought of 
publishers of metropolitan dailies—is a reality 
in the plant of the Philadelphia PUBLIC 
LEDGER. 


The handling of paper, from rolls to mail trucks, 
fits the scheme of getting the news to the street 
in the shortest possible time. 


When the gigantic presses of the PUBLIC 
LEDGER go into action there is smoothness 
and reliability in their performance, as news 
whirls from plate to sheet. 


G-E Automatic Electric Control Boards 
which operate the press so smoothly 
through all of its functions, arelocated 
in a glass-enclosed mezzanine gallery 


This results in rapid production, economy in 
operation, and good printing. 


Whether starting, accelerating, running, retard- 
ing or stopping—the operation goes smoothly 
and evenly. 


Precise electric control keeps the paper at 
uniform tension. This control is a feature of 
General Electric equipment. 


Operators of old and new plants will 
find it worth while to talk with G-E 
specialists, trained in the application 
of electric equipment used in the print- 
ing and publishing industries. Write 
our nearest office for this service cover- 
ing both alternating- and direct- 
current systems. 


illustration of the high grade .work- 
manship employed in the G-E equip- 
ment throughout the plant 
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The conveyor layout between therows 
of presses facilitates rapid delivery of 
the finished papers to the mail trucks 


A “close-up” of two of the 36 press 
units showing the. G-E Automatic 
Cylinder Brakes which bring the press 
smoothly to rest after a run 
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uses G-E Equipment 
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General Electric Motor-drive and Control oper- 
ac the 36 super-speed press units, and the 
20-cylinder multi-color press. 


G-E Motors and Control operate machines in 
the composing room, stereotyping and other 
departments. 


The Autoplate casting machines are 
chain-driven by G-E Enclosed Motors- 
The motor pit cover is removed 


G-E distribution equipment is used throughout 
for the switching, metering, and protection of 
power and lighting circuits. 


The ease of operation and dependability of G-E 
equipment are commended by Mr. Clapham, 
superintendent of the PUBLIC LEDGER plant. 


He said, ‘‘When I press a button (electric control 
stations on presses) I expect the equipment to 
work—and it always does.”’ 


General Electric Company 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in all Large Cities 


G-E Automatic Remote Control Cire 
| cuit Breakers protect the incoming 
| supply lines 
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SALE OF MINNEAPOLIS 
STAR AGAIN DEFERRED 


Bids Rejected for 
Guarantee Immediate Liquidation 


Two Failure to 


of Company’s Liabilities— 
Court Issues 3 Orders 


Minn., April 


MINNEAPOLIS, 19.—The 
receiver’s sale of the Northwest Pub- 


lishing Company, publishers of the Min- 
nesota Daily Star, was again deferred 
in Hennepin County District Court 
when George B. Leonard, attorney for 
Albert Dollenmayer, receiver, objected 
to two bids which proposed taking over 
of the paper and continuing operation, 
but did not guarantee any immediate 
liquidation of the company’s liabilities. 
The court did not act on the bids, but 
continued the case two weeks. Both of 
the offers came, through attorneys for 


Thomas Van Lear, formerly president 
of the board of directors, and John 
Thompson, formerly business manager. 


One bid provided for assuming the 
$276,109.24 secured indebtedness, $60,000 
receiver’s expenses, and $75,000 circula- 
tion indebtedness; continuing publication 
and paying on a pro rata basis $30,000 
of the $250,000 unsecured indebtedness in 
three installments of $10,000, dated 
April 19, June 19 and August 19. 

The second proposition involved assum- 
ing all liabilities, paying the secured debt 
out of profits by May 1, 1927, and the 
unsecured debt by May 1, 1931. 

Mr. Leonard objected to the proposi- 
tions and asked for a continuance, and 
also asked Judge H. D. Dickinson for 
the following three court orders: That 
a meeting of stockholders and creditors 
be d April 25 to discuss the situation 
and decide, if possible, upon any further 


plans for the court’s consideration: that 
a straining order obtain against all 
persons influencing employes to leave 
their jobs, at this time; and that the 


receiver be authorized to cut expenses 
to the minimum. The request was 
granted. 

Mr. Leonard stated that at present 
the unsecured debts are about $300,000, 
and the liabilities total $550,000. He 
said the paper is now being operated at 
a loss of $2,400 a month, and that if the 
extensive overhead, such as insurance 
and other items, are considered, the loss 
is about $11,000 a month. The circula- 
tion and good will of the paper is valued 
at $350,000. The circulation is approxi- 
mately 65,000, largely in the Twin Cities. 


MELIA ANNOUNCES PROGRAM 


Retail Store Advertising Will Feature 
Ad Affiliation Meet 


Discussion of retail store advertising 
will feature the convention of the Adver- 
tising Affiliation, scheduled for: May 
9-10, at Buffalo, N. Y., according to the 
program announced this week by Joseph 
Melia, advertising manager, Buffalo (N. 
Y.) News, president. 

_W. T. Grant, of New York, president 
of the W. T. Grant Company, chain of 
5-cent to $1 department stores, will 
speak on advertising as applied to chain 
stores. Joseph E. (MacWilliams, adver- 
tising manager, N. Adam & Co., Buffalo, 
will discuss large department store ad- 
vertising problems. 

Other speakers on the program in- 
clude William H. Rankin, president of 
William H. Rankin Company of New 
York City; Sam A. Weissenburger, pub- 
licity director of Cleveland; George 
Frank Lord, and Harry Varley, of New 
York. 

At the selling session of the confer- 
ence the speakers will include H. B. 
MacMaster, manager of agencies for the 
Art Metal Construction Company of 
Jamestown, who will speak on “Selling 


the Art Metal Idea”; F. A  Wilson- 
Lawrenson, of the Georgian-American 
Company, Atlanta, Ga., on “Selling.” 


The affiliation is composed of adver- 
tising clubs of Buffalo, Cleveland, Roch- 
ester, and Hamilton, Ont. It is not 
affiliated with A. ‘A. C. W. 
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DISCUSS JOURNALISTS’ HOME 


Florida Press Association Considers 


C. D. Haines $250,000 Offer 


An offer of approximately $250,000 in 
lands, cash and stocks by Charles D. 
Haines of Altamontes Springs, Fla., for 
the establishment of a national home for 
retired newspaper men was considered at 
the 41st annual meeting of the Florida 
Press Association held at Cocoa, Fla., 
April 17-18-19. 

The property offered by Mr. Haines 
consists of 65 acres of land, a club house 
and other buildings. Most of the land 
is planted in citrus groves. The stocks 
are in reliable companies and should pay 
liberal dividends, according to the donor. 
With the establishment of the newspaper 
men’s home it is planned to launch a 
school of journalism. 


The Florida editors decided to appoint 
a committee to outline the project and to 
interest the newspaper men of the country 
in the undertaking. 

Round table discussions on editorial 
problems were held by the Association 
members following an address by Emmet 
Finley, secretary of the American Press 
Association. 

One of the principal speakers at the 
meeting was William Jennings Bryan. 


Other speakers were: R. J. Holley, 
George E. Hosmer, C. D. Haines, Frank 
Kay. Anderson, J. C. Lochner, T. J. 


Appleyard, W. M. Glenn. 


Officers elected were: T. J. Appleyard 
of Tallahassee, president; W. M. Glenn, 
Orlando, first vice-president; George FE. 
Hosmer, Fort Myers, second vice-presi- 
dent; R. J. Holley, Sanford, secretary ; 
Miss Edith Edeburn, Mountdora, treas- 
urer. 


Trade Composition Association Meets 


The square inch basis for estimating 
typographical composition was approved 
at the fourth annual conference of the 
Second District International Trade Com- 
position Association which was held at 
the headquarters of the Cleveland 
Graphic Arts Club, April 18 and 19. 
Among the speakers were George K. 
Horn, president of the United Typothetze 
of America; James J. Hoban, president 
of the Cleveland Typographical Union; 
Carl E. Payne, secretary of the Inter- 
national Trade Composition Association ; 
Kimball A. Loring, of Boston; Fred W. 
Randolph, field secretary of the U. T. A.; 
Frank [M. Sherman, editor the Trade 
Compositor ; and Gervin L, Garand, presi- 
dent of the international association. 


Washington Press Boosts State 


Every editor, merchant, manufacturer 
and industrialist in the State of Wash- 
ington has been invited to be the guest 
of the City of Longview, Wash., May 
9 and 10, at a meeting sponsored by 
the Washington Press Association. 
Problems of state development, which 
may be effected by close co-operation be- 
tween newspaper publishers, business men 
and civic officials, have been scheduled 
for discussion. On the committee arrang- 
ino the convention are Fred W. Kennedy, 
field manager, Washington Press Asso- 
ciation; Clarence Ellington, editor, 
Chehalis (Wash.) Bee-Nugget; Frank 
Dallam, Jr., publisher, Kelso (Wash.) 
Tribune; and J. M. McClelland, pub- 
lisher, Longview (Wash.) Daily News. 


Hammerling Loses Citizenship 


Order was filed in Federal Court, New 


York, April 23, depriving Louis H. 
Hammerling, former president of the 
American Association of Foreign 


T anguage Newspapers, of his American 
citizenship. He returned to Poland April 
16, after a month’s visit. In Poland he 
is a Senator. Action begun in 1919 
charged Hammerling gave the wrong 
birthplace when he obtained his citizen- 
ship papers in 1901. He was instru- 
mental in an advisory way in the Ger- 
na purchase of the New York Evening 
ail. 


ASSOCIATION CHIEFS 


66" THERE are worse jobs, and no other 
of any kind that appeal to me as 
much as Hunning a country newspaper.” 
This aiset ne 
opinion of 
Walter S. Ken- 
nedy, editor of the 
Albion (Mich.) 
Everiing Record- 
er, Who has spent 
more than 20 
years as country 
newspaper 
editor, with, as 
he puts it, “more 
or less’ of ro- 
mance and some 
adventure mixed 


in 
1924 


~ x 


Now as 
president of the 
Michigan League 
of Home Dailies, Kennedy is passing 
on his experiences to younger men in the 
Michigan field. 

Kennedy’s father owned the Villisca 
(Ia.) Review, and he was “raised in the 
business,’ working in his father’s office 
during vacations. When he went to the 
University of Chicago, he was able to 
use his knowledge of pirnting to work his 
way through. Some of the time he 
worked in the University Press, but most 
of his time away from studies he spent 
on the night shift in the Chicago Daily 
News composing room. He became a 
member of Typographical Union No. 16. 
While at college, Kennedy also wrote 
signed football stories for the Chicago 
Tribune. 

In 1900, after graduation, he worked 
for a year in the business office of the 
Chicago Daily News. Next he spent a 
winter in the advertising department of 
the New Orleans Item. In 1904, when 
he was connected with the University of 
Chicago Press, he purchased the Albion 
Recorder, and has continued as country 
editor ever since. 


Watrer S. KENNEDY 


Broun Censors Censors 


Heywood Broun, columnist on the 
New York World, and Horace Liveright, 
book publisher, took part in “uncensored 
discussion of censorship” at a meeting in 
Alfred C. Bossom’s studio in New York, 
April 22. Will Irwin was chairman. 
Broun declared when a censor comes 
into court he should be “compelled to 
lead in a person by the hand who has 
been ruined or devastated by a book,” 
instead of as at present simply saying 
he thinks the book tends to ruin some- 
body. 


Plain Dealer Bans Noise 


Cleveland Plain Dealer has completed 
the task of improving the acoustics of the 
big local room. The floor, walls and 
ceiling being of concrete caused sounds 
to echo so much that work was interfered 
with. Thick felt was fastened to the 
ceiling and covered with perforated white 
oil cloth. The same treatment was given 
the telegraph room. When finished the 
objectionable noise was virtually elim- 
nated. 


Paper Machine Sets Record 


Algonquin Paper Corporation of 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., on the 24-hour run 
which completed Saturday morning, 
April 19, established what is thought to 
be a world’s record in production for 
one paper making machine, producing 
102.9 tons of paper. A few weeks ago 
the same machine made 97 tons in about 
23 hours. 


Wisconsin Publisher Dies 


Edgar T. Wheelock, 70, former pub- 
lisher of weekly and daily newspapers 
in Wisconsin and author of “The 
Political History of Wisconsin,” died in 
Chicago last week. At one time he was 
editor of the Milwaukee Sentinel. 


N. Y. TIMES INCREASES 
CAPITAL STOCK 


Raised to $10,000,000 at Special Stock. 
holders Meeting April 21 Dividend 
of $5,000,000 Is Declared— 
No Indebtedness 


Stockholders of the New York Times 
at a special meeting Aptil 21, authorized 
an increase of $5,000,000" in capital stock 
of the company. 


With this increase the company is ré- 
capitalized at $10,000,000 divided into 
$1,000,000 common stock, $4,000,000 first 
preferred cumulative redeemable non- 
voting 814 per cent stock and $5,000,000 
second preferred non-cumulative redeem- 
able non-voting 8 per cent stock. : 


The’ second preferred now authorized, 
as was the first preferred, will be issued 
as a stock dividend. The New York 
Times has no bonds, mortgages or other 
form of indebtedness. 


Ninety per cent of the stock of the 
Times is owned by persons employed in 
the newspaper or by the estates of those 
who have been so employed. 


The list of stockholders follows: 


Adolph S. Ochs, Charles R. Miller 
Estate, Elizabeth Luther Cary, Carr V. 
Van Anda, managing editor, Louis Wiley, 
business manager, Estate of John Norris, 
A. M. McClymonds, Madge D. Miller, 
Hoyt Miller, Katrina Miller, Iphigenia 
Ochs Sulzburger, Essie Wise Ochs Trust, 
Julius Ochs Adler, Arthur Hays Sulz- 
burger George W. Ochs Oakes, J. E. L. 
Sullivan, and John G: Agar. 


IMPORTANT RADIO DECISION 


Court Upholds Right to Broadcast Songs 
Without Pay 


A victory for broadcasting stations us- 
ing musical numbers on which a copy- 
right has been granted was won in the 
United States District Court in Cincin- 
nati April 23, when Judge Smith Hicken- 
looper dismissed a petition filed to halt 
the broadcasting of such numbers with- 
out paying the holder of the copyright. 

The suit was filed by Jerome N. Re- 
mick & Co., New York music publishers, 
against the American Automobile Ac- 
cessories Company of Cincinnati, a manu- 
facturer of. radio, receiving sets and 
parts. 

In his opinion Judge Hickenlooper de- 
clared he did not think the rendition of 
a song in the seclusion of a broadcasting 
studio is a public performance under 
Copyright Law. 


S. N. P. A. SHIFTS DATES 


Asheville Meeting July 3-5 to Avoid 
Conflict With N. Y. Convention 


Meeting dates of the Southern News- 
paper Publishers Association were 
changed from June 30, July 1 and 2 to 
July 3, 4, and 5, in order to avoid a con- 
flict with the period of the Democratic 
National ‘Convention in New York City. 

The change was determined and an- 
nounced at the meeting of the officers, 
directors and committee chairmen of the 
S. N .P, A. at the Hotel Vanderbilt, 
Tuesday night ‘and after consultation 
with (Cordell Hull, chairman of the { 
Democratic National Committee. 


Publisher Sails for Abroad 


H. V. Jones, publisher of the Min- 
neapolis Journal, and Mrs. Jones, sailed 
for abroad on the S. S. “Berengaria,” 
April 23. 


Editor Wins Mayoralty Fight 


J. E. Hipple, editor of the 
(S. D.), ‘Capital-Journal has 
elected mayor of Pierre. 


Pierre 
been 


Fifty-seven daily newspapers in the 
United States built new plants last year. 
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The sport cartoons by John Sords, with stories 
by Norman E. Brown, nationally-known sports 
authority, now appearing twice a week in more than 
55 newspapers, will be, after May 1, available three 
times a week in three column form separately from 
the regular service of the Central Press Associa- 
tion, of which ‘they have been an integral part for 
more than a year. Here is an opportunity to ob- 
tain for your sport pages a vibrant feature to re- 
lieve the tedium of recurrent baseball news this 
summer. 

SORDS and BROWN are an ideal team for 
producing sport features. Sords is an artist and 
caricaturist of the first rank. Brown is one of the 

four or five most widely 
read sport writers in 
the country. 
Write or telegraph 
us today for proofs and 
prices. Exclusive 
rights are available in 
certain territories. 
SORDS BROWN 


SOME OTHER CENTRAL PRESS FEATURES 


A daily picture page . .. The best daily illustrated news and feature service . Norman E. Brown’s daily illus- 
trated sport stories . . Tilustrated feature stories from Washington and New York by ‘staff correspondents ... Fashions 
by Mme. Lisbeth... Daisy Dean’s movie column ... Mrs. Lillian Campbell’s women’s news column . . . “Who’s Who 
in the Day’s News”. . . “Timely Views on World Topics” _,.. Mrs. Mary Morton’s column of household higte.! eo the 
best married life serials . . . the Billy Whiskers bedtime stories ... daily poem. . Dr. W. J. Thomson’s “Little Doses 
of Common Sense” . . . “Wifesavers” . . . “Gleanings from the Book of L ife, the highest class literary feature offered by 
any syndicate service ... Dinner stories . . . Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson's “Heart and Home Problems.” 


Che Central JJress Assortatian 


V. V. McNitt, President CENTRAL PRESS BLDG., CLEVELAND  H. A. McNitt, Editor and Manager 
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Safe — Reliable 


Economical 


Some of the Products 


Cline - Westinghouse 
Double Motor Drive 
with full automatic 
push-button control for 
standard, high-speed and 
multiple-unit type presses 
(with or without auxil- 
lary control for reels). 


Cline - Westinghouse 
Double Motor Drive 
with semi-automatic 
push-button control for 
small presses. 


Editor & Publisher for 


View of two Cline 
roll stands and 
tension belts, 
showing provision 
for making paster 
without stopping 
press; also meth- 
ed of handling 
paper and chuck- 
ing rolls without 
spindles 


Cline - Westinghouse 
SingleeMotor  Equip- 
ment for small, slow- 
speed rotary presses, 
LOLOSTAVULEMD Ieisisresse. 
magazine and catalog 
presses, etc. 


Cline - Westinghouse 
Typesetting Machine 
Drives. 


Cline - Westinghouse 
Stereotype Machine 
Drives. 


Cline Improved Paper 
Roll Stands (paper 
reels). 


Cline Capital Paper Car- 
riers and Conveyors. 


Cline Capital Stereotype 
Plate Drops. 
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Six- 
button 
control 
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Six of the Cline Full Automatic Contre: 
buttons on various combina) 


Layout of drives | 


CLINE ELEC) 


CHICAGO 
343 S. DEARBORN ST. 
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snd reels, Dayton News 


CRESS CONTROL 
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Reels for 
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ringed for selective operation from push- 
fChicago Tribune press units 
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control 
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Some of the Users 


Chicago Tribune 
New York Times 
New York Daily News 
Buffalo News 

Los Angeles Herald 

Los Angeles Times-Mirror 
San Francisco Chronicle 
San Francisco Call 
Seattle Times 

Kansas City Star 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
St. Louis Star 

Denver Post 

Des Moines Capital 
Dayton News 

Columbus Dispatch 

Ohio State Journal 

Akron Press 

Akron Beacon-Journal 
Grand Rapids Press 
Harrisburg Patriot 
Minneapolis Journal 
Wilmington Every Evening 
Dallas News 
Nashville Banner 
Daily Oklahoman 
Davenport Times 
Worcester Telegram 
Portland Journal 
Omaha Bee 
Houston Chronicle 
Illinois State Journal 


Detroit Free Press 
Warren Tribune 

Fresno Republican 
Wisconsin State Journal 
Stockton Record 

New Britain Herald 
Danville Commercial News 
Johnstown Tribune 
Kalamazoo Gazette 
Tulsa World 

Jackson Patriot 
Rockford Register-Gazette 
Los Angeles News 
Seattle Star 

El Paso Herald 

San Francisco Herald 
Long Beach Telegram 
Altoona Mirror 

Ottawa Journal, Ltd. 
Sydney (Australia) Sun 
Erie Times 

Long Beach Press 


Memphis Commercial Appeal 


Miami Herald 

St. Joe News Press 
Manitoba Free Press 

St. Paul Dispatch 

Omaha World-Herald 
Peoria Star 

Greensboro News 
Cincinnati Times-Star 
Raleigh News & Observer 
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An Outstanding City 


A Famous Newspaper 


if they ask about New Orleans 


you can tell em:- 


New Orleans The Times-Picayune 


meee ers. ¢ ae: The “one big paper” of New Orleans 
[he “big town” of the prosperous South —has the largest total circulation, the largest 
| city circulation and the largest trade area cit- 
J eg MWY culation, daily and Sunday, of any New Orleans 
newspaper 
—leads the entire South in volume of adver- 
tising 
—prints far more total advertising, local dis- 
play advertising, national advertising and 
classified advertising than any other New Or- 
leans paper 
— prints more advertising daily as well as 
Sunday than any other New Orleans paper 
leads its field in department stores, food 
products, automobiles, women’s apparel, men’s 
clothing, household articles, toilet requisites, 
building material, furniture, financial and 
nearly all other standard classifications of ad- @ 


We 


AN 


—S== 


i 


| ine vertising 
; A 2 —first in reader buyin ower and con- 
: —a city and trade area which comprise suchen BP 

the South’s first market <frehin dealer cnoperauen 


—first in service to advertisers 
—rigid in censorship of advertising copy 
—first in news and news reliability 


_second Port, U.S. A., in value of ex- 
ports and imports 


a= ing i an- 
Sa g a aes agricul ar housed in one of the finest plants in the 
Cial- and JODDIN gy Centct Op Oe country owned and occupied entirely by a news- 
| portance paper ; 
__an internationally recognized winter —eighty-seven years of service to the com. 
ae ne munity without any symptoms of hardening of 
capital and travel cente1 rheua eran 


—_ “America’s most interesting city.” —still growing—in everything! 


L. K. NICHOLSON, President 
J. F. TIMS, Jr., Business Manager i 


° 


e Times-Picayune 
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FOREIGN” NEWS OUTMODED AS DAILIES 
BRING WORLD TO THE FRONT PORCH 


‘ations Bound Into One Great Community By Humming 
Press Wires and Sea Cables—Censorship 
Fight Gaining Ground 


HERE is no foreign news any more. 
The bandits of China, the astronom- 
of the Andes and the explorers of the 
Irctic do their 
¥ right out in 
lont of the little 
school house. 
}.\n_ investigat- 
ly committee of 
lore than 2,000,- 
(0 young 
lgzhts, repre- 
{nting all classes 
{ our society and 
{ parts of our 
untry, have 
hist returned 
jth, and = scat- 
ted everywhere 
i the United 
{otes, a full and, 
{ 
| 
i 
h 
| 


JosEPH PIERSON 


yplete report on other peoples. Our 
graphies no longer contain strange 
ls. The life of every hamlet in the 
ted States and Canada is somehow 
ven into the mighty woof of current 
ory. Fresno with Neufchateau and 
ighkeepsie with Vladivostok. Tours 
etter known than the county seat of 
adjoining county. Our crusaders of 
iy mobilize against domestic corrup- 
1, sail far on remote seas and attack 
caled peaks, but it is all on the front 
ch. 
Ve live in one of the great heroic 
s of human _ existence. Wilson, 
idhi, Mussolini, Roosevelt, Lenine, 
menceau, Lloyd ‘George, Peary, Scott, 
ter, and so on—such actors do not 
j form on a domestic or a foreign stage. 
world is their theater of action. 
‘he newspaper reading public is not 
ensible to the drama going on about 
The fall of Clemenceau and Wilson, 
rise of MacDonatd and Mussolini, 
collapse of China and the arrival of 
Czechs among the nations are but 
ts of scenes. 
foreign news, as foreign news was 
} years ago in most American news- 
wer offices—a sort of luxury or filler, 
ept at intervals—no longer exists. It 
no separate entity today. Our cable 
vs now is a necessity. The public 
lands it. Our armies have educated 
people. One big newspaper which 
iports cable news is sending 6,000 words 
it each day to some 30 newspapers. 
Infortunately it is necessary to record 
It there are some large nations not yet 
srged from the dark ages of public 
lligence. Italy, Russia and Japan still 
tg to the illusion that news of what 
pens in territory under their jurisdic- 
ii must pass through the hands of their 
ssors. These 3 nations are the Moors 
{the modern world. Their censorships 
the destruction of Spanish libraries 
4 the invaders from north Africa a 
ilennium ago are founded on the same 
pry. One does not expect so much 
im Russia and Japan, but Mussolini 
rs the trappings of a liberator. Even 
xico, the most important nation of the 
tern hemisphere ruled by an aborig- 
race, has provided in Obregon a 
42. Of loftier courage and more respect 
e intelligence of other peoples. 
t is true, as every newspaper man 
jws and as Vanderlip says, that the 
rican ‘Congress of recent years has 
4 listening to the siren of censorship 
4 has been putting into effect in a 
il way some of its precepts, but such 
idow cannot endure long here. 
avel has given the American mind a 
did hunger. Proof of this is seen in 
er important phenomenon of our 


a 
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5s if dam had burst, a vast flow of 
lic and private information following 
y world war deluged the disrupted lines 


By JOSEPH PIERSON 


: Foreign Editor, Chicago Tribune 


of communication. The communication 
companies eyed this immense traffic skep- 
tically, expecting it to drop off as con- 
ditions stabilized. Instead it grew and 
grew. 

Today, the number of lines of com- 
munications over oceans throughout the 
world have about doubled and each line 
has about double its wordage capacity 
promise of telephones over the Atlantic 
with electrical inventions. We have a 
in a few months. 

The process of domesticating foreign 
news extends into photography. The day 
is not far remote when the “picture 
chaser” was at the bottom of the editor- 
ial ladder in all American newspaper 
offices. Now the “picture chaser” is an 
important figure not only on the city, but 
on the overseas, staff. 

For 10 years the news from Europe 
generally has dominated the press in 
America and the world. Even few do- 
mestic stories of importance have run 
their course without vital features from 
abroad. At present and for a few weeks 
back the investigations at ‘Washington 
have dominated the news in the Amer- 
ican press. In connection with the na- 
tional campaign this domination may be 
exipected to continue with some ‘breaks 
for another year. The militant party in 
the investigations seems to choose a 
“clean up of national government” as its 
leading platform in place of the issue of 
foreign relations on which it went down 
to defeat in 1920. 

Europe no doubt will continue to be 
the chief arena for American reportorial 
energy overseas. The respect in which 
American newspaper men are held there 
is shown by the frequency with which 
their dispatches are ‘being quoted, or run 
entire, especially in London. 

The year has opened, however, under 
favorable auspices with the MacDonald 
government in England. The British 
prime minister seems inclined to play an 
open hand. ‘His exchanges with Premier 
Poincare have started a contest in pub- 
licity among the governments of Europe. 
The public watches with confidence his 
frank methods in dealing with the 
soviets of Moscow. The situation on 
the continent has been eased considerably 
in the past few weeks under this and 


other influences. The Balkans alone 
simmer fitfully. The Dawes and Mc- 
Kenna committees have established a 


basis for negotiation between Berlin and 
Paris, and conditions in the region of 
the Rhine have become smoother. A 
settlement of the great world issue of 


reparations seems at last near at hand. 


In other fields King Tut and the Mex- 
ican revolution seem to be walking out of 
the news arm in arm. Some newspapers 
and press associations have established 
large staffs in the far east. Although the 
American public is not educated on the 
Far East, some headway has been made 
on this thankless, but not unimportant, 
task. ‘One of the large difficulties has 
been the high cable rate charged by the 


British cable which is America’s only 
reliable connection with the Far East. 
There is a wireless connection with 


Japan, but it is uncertain owing to the 
system of government operation in Japan. 
The newspaper, and no doubt the com- 
mercial, world is watching with much 
interest the construction of the big 
American wireless transmitter in China 
which with American operation at each 
end and a moderate rate will give the 
above mentioned cable a well earned 
lesson in traffic and economics. 


Nebraska permits erection of billboards 
along highways only on payment of a per- 
mit fee, ranging from 25 cents to $5 a 
sign. 
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Mr. Space Buyer! 


According to the sworn statements 
of circulation recently submitted to 
the U.S. Government by the five 
daily newspapers published in Passaic 
County, N. J., the total net paid circu- 
lation is 65,809 copies per day, of 
| which 757 EVENING 


newspaper circulation—the kind that 


CUCL Cap abnenradneesaenssnnerNEHDE 


represents 


is delivered to the home and stays 
there. 


TM 


This preponderance of evening cir- 
culation in Passaic County proves con- 


clusively that the EVENING paper is 


the logical newspaper for the home in 


MMT 


an industrial center. 


The 


has the largest net paid circulation of 


Press-Guardian of Paterson 


any evening paper in Passaic County, 
exceeding that of The Paterson Eve- 
ning News by nearly 2,000 copies per 
day. The net paid circulation state- 


ments, as sworn to by the publishers 


TTT 


of the four evening and one Sunday 
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newspapers in Passaic County, are as 
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follows: 


The Press-Guardian - 13,593 

The Sunday Chronicle 13,170 
12,026 
11,973 | 
The Paterson Evening News. 11,611 


First Passaic Paper 


Second Passaic Paper 


Oe Cee a a 


The Press-Guardian is a high-grade con- : 


structive evening newspaper in an industrial 


Huta 


and residential city and reaches more homes 
and STAYS there than any other newspaper 


because of that fact. 
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The Press-Guardian, having the largest and 


HN 


best circulation of any evening newspaper in 
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Paterson, is without doubt the right medium 
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for 90% of all advertisers. 
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PLEADS FOR FORESTS 


NEW PHOTOGRAPH OF A. B. C. DIRECTORATE 


Week,” April 21-27 


wood,” President Coolidge 


tection Week, April 21-27. 


ply,” the President said. 


needs replenishing. About 


ing timber crops. 


new forest must come. 


fire menace lies 


hands. 


largely 


we now abhor fire in our homes.” 


Students Get Whiff of Printers’ 


Director H. E. Harrington, 


Easter vacation. 
news handling. 


Herald, Peru (Ill.), Tribune; 
(Ill.) Dispatch, 


News, and Quincy (Ill.) Herald. 


Five states, Delaware, 


After deliberating upon business matters at their recent meetirg in Chicago, the Board of 


Directors of the Audit Bureau of 


picture are: 


Cireulations posed for 


the photographer, Included in the: 


Front row, left to right: L, B, Jones; E, R, Shaw, treasurer; L, L. King; Mason Britton; 


O. ©, Harn, president; F. W. Stone. 


Standing: Stanley 


Clague, managing director; G, Lynn 


Sumner; Ralph Starr Butler; David B. Plum; Ernest I, Mitchell, second vice-president; W, A, 


secretary, In front: Marco Morrow, 
A, R, Petterson, assistant auditor, 


Strong, 
auditor; 


In back: W, H. Rankin; E, W, Chandler, chief 


The Board also held a meeting at the Hotel Belmont, New York, Friday, April 25, fotlowi>g 
the, Bi. ON. PAS 


convention. 


By SopHIE 


I believe the world is getting better. 


Yes, though the God of War comes 
thundering down the ages and takes his 
terrible toll. 

The firmament 


may be dark with 


battle-smoke, and the wail of woman 
may resound around the world. 
Yet, civilization moves on apace and 


the mind of man has turned the hand of 
helpfulness closer to the pulse of the 
people. 

I believe that the serpent of selfishness 
is fast losing its sting and the individual 
is reaching out to his brother at large. 

Therefore, I would so move and have 
my being as least to obstruct the trend 
of the times toward the heart of humanity. 

In this progressive process let me so 
live that I may practice the patience that 
perseveres. 

Let me cultivate the trait of tolerance 
so that no one may make me hate him. 

Let me so conduct my innermost 
thoughts that I can look myself in the 
face with self-respect. 

Forbid that I should follow the glitter- 
ing trail of Mammon and lose sight of the 
peaceful path of happiness, paved with 
modest means. 

May I never fail a friend, nor fight 
a foe but fairly. 

Spare me from judging harshly, since 
I myself may dwell in a glass house. 


Save me from the madness of un- 


MY CREED 


IRENE LOEB 


guarded moments and that I may with- 
hold the word that can never be re- 
called. 

Let me listen to the voices of little 
children and ever give answer to their 
cry. 

May I find solace in the woods, in the 
sigh of the sea and in all. nature that 
forever speaks to him who would hear. 

Let me strive to secure satisfaction in 
simple things, and that I may not be out 
of place with the lowly. 

May I possess the capacity for a great 
love, the capability of holding a fine 
friendship, and yet withal, to concern 
myself with the stranger at my gate. 

In the depths of despair may I never 
lose hope; and lastly, when the Angel 
of the End enters, may he find the world 
none the worse for my coming. 


Chooses Newspapers 


Frutatives Limited of Ogdensburg, N. 
Y., manufacturer of fruit tablets, has com- 
pleted plans for an extensive newspaper 
advertising campaign which will include 
the New England Statés and New York. 
It will be handled by the McKimm 
Agency of Montreal. 


Neglect of the little details of today 
creates the big stumbling blocks of to- 
morrow. 


Declaring “our civilization is largely 
dependent upon the unrestricted use of — 
issued 
statement April 20, opening Forest Pro- 


“T desire again to call the nation’s at- 
tention to the seriousness of man-made 
fires in the United States, and to urge 
every citizen to give earnest thought to 
the matter of preventing the unnecessary 
waste of our fast-dwindling timber sup- 


“Our civilization is largely dependent 
upon the unrestricted use of wood. But 
America’s magnificent timber supply now 
81,000,000 
acres of idle forest land should be grow- 
Fire.is an outlaw that 
not only destroys growing timber but 
retards and kills young trees from which 


“Fortunately, the solution of the forest 
in our own 
It is my earnest hope that as 
citizens of the United States we shall 
learn to abhor fire in our woods just as — 


Bureau of 
Canadian 
Information 


HE Canadian Pacific 
Railway through its 
Bureau of Canadian In- 
formation, will furnish 
you with the latest reliable information on every 
phase of industrial and agricultural development in 
Canada. In the Reference Libraries maintained 
at Chicago, New York, and Montreal are complete 
data on natural resources, climate, labor, transpor- 
tation, business openings, etc., in Canada. Addi- 
tional data is constantly being added. 


Development Branch—If you are considering the estab- 
lishment of your industry in Canada, either to develop 
your Canadian business or export trade, you are invited 
to consult this Branch. An expert staff is maintained to 
acquire and investigate information relative to Canadian 
industrial raw materials. Information as to such raw 
materials as well as upon any practical problem affecting 
the establishment of your industry, including markets 
competition, labor costs, power, fuel, etc., is available. 


No charge or obligation attached to the 
above services. Business men and organ- 
izations are invited to make use of it. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


Department Colonization and Development’ 


Windsor Station C. P. R, Building 165 E. Ontario St. 


Madison Ave., at 44th St. F 
Montreal, Can. Naw Vor Chicago, Ill. 


Ink 


Medill 
School of Journalism, is taking student 
teams of 6 different newspapers to give 
them a whiff of printers’ ink during the ~ 
Students will join the — 
staffs and be given actual experience in © 
Newspapers to be visited — 
are: Elgin (Ill.) Courier, Decatur (Ill) i 
Moline ~ 
Aurora (Ill) seca 


New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming, ~ 
have but one daily morning newspaper. 
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President Coolidge Opens “Protection — 
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DID YOU CARRY YOUR 
WATCH TO NEW YORK? 


If so you want to use it on Johnny Grevé of 


the Rock Island Argus. 


He is a mailer; but belongs to the new gen- 
eration of mailers who work without the old- 


fashioned label. 


The direct imprint of the clear address on 
the margin of the paper is what all publishers 
have wanted. The publisher with a small mail 


Watch Johnny Greve. 


tion Hall, he is 


list has feared he could not get it at a fair price 
without too much sacrifice of speed. 


Don’t take anybody’s word for our speed. 
Pull your watch and compare it with the speed 
of your own mailers. 


Then learn how The Multi-Mailer System’s 


other great advantages can be adapted to your 


mailing needs. 


In our booth, to your left as you leave A. N. P. A. Conven- 


DIRECT IMPRINTING ADDRESSES 
with our Speedaudresser AD on the margin of newspapers at a rate 
AS FAST AS, 


if not faster than it is done in your mail room. Speedaudresser AD is faster than 


other hand-fed addressers and as fast as 


HAND STAMPERS, 


if not faster. 


The Multi-Mailer System is adapted to mail from 


000 to 10,000,000 


Send in attached coupon for copy of new book- 
let entitled “It Puts the Grease Right on the 
Squeak.” Mail it to 

THE SPEEDAUMATIC CoO., 


817 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, IIl. 


=r 


leet 


! Please mail copy of “It Puts the Grease Right 
on the Squeak’’ to 

SuEN GME ky. 8¥b9:4..\2 eA, tel. DP itlene en. . 
Publicationiy te Se wed in oo. Ae Bea 
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TRADE MARK 


Lompany,. . 


THE MULTI-MAILER SYSTEM 
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WINDS OF POLITICS BREATHE LIFE INTO 
PEKING’S NEWSPAPERS 


Dailies In Chinese Capital Number As 


High As 300 In 


Spirited Times—Propaganda Tinges News— 
Agencies Numerous 


By JOHN R. MORRIS 


(Far Eastern Editor, 


HE newspaper-reading public ot 

Peking, which constitutes perhaps 
10 or 15 per cent of this, sluggish Ori- 
ental capital’s 700,000 population, may 
select its news each morning from at least 
50 different newspapers, and during a 
good week, when new journalistic ven- 
fures are being launched in earnest, the 
number of newspapers may run as high 
as 250 or 300. The number of sheets of- 
fered the reader every morning and after- 
noon gives the visiting stranger one of 
his first and most striking impressions of 
Chinese journalism and, considering that 
Peking’s first daily newspapers were 
established less than two decades ago, and 
that the ability to read street signs is 
still the mark of an educated man in this 
country, the unexpected facts are deserv- 
ing of some explanation. 

Numerous as they are, the publications 
which profess to supply ‘China’s capital 
with its daily news cannot be credited 
with any notable variety as to general 
character, departments or emphasis on any 
specific class of news. All of them exist 
primarily for the great, and in Peking, 
all-absorbing subject of politics, But in 
the matter of editorial viewpoints and 
modes of handling political intelligence, 
there is at least one lusty organ engaged 
in presenting and expounding the prin- 
ciples of every major political faction, and 
in addition to these there are an indefinite 
and constantly changing number of strug- 
gling, half-starved efforts which put in 
half-starved appearances wherever they 
may and as often as they are able—the 
frequency of publication being regulated 
often by the credit terms extended by 
paper and ink companies. Barring such 
deplorable accidents as cancellations of 
credit and cases of involuntary bank- 
ruptcy, every shade of political opinion 
is reflected somewhere every morning— 
and the prospective purchaser of news 
and views has only to make his choice. 
If he is willing to follow the course of 
events through the newest news-purvey- 
ing ventures (and there are almost always 
a good number eager to distribute copies 
as complimentary samples) he may read 
even without paying. In most cases the 
cheapness of newspapers in Peking is the 
only virtue they have to commend them. 

Propaganda is nothing less than the 
breath of life to the Peking press. It is 
unfair to a few to class together all the 
newspapers published, for these few are 
distinguished from the rest by their 
greater skill in grinding political axes 
and the possession of funds which enable 
them to pursue programs and policies 
more ambitious than those of the starving 
majority. At the head of this “select” 
group should be placed the Yi Shih Pao, 
with one of the largest circulations in 
Peking (perhaps 10,000 or 12,000), while 
the Shun Tien Shih Pao, owned by Japa- 
nese and dedicated to the task of present- 
ing the Japanese point of view in the 
Chinese language, is worthy of much the 
same classification. 

With the birth of the Republic in 1912, 
and the subsequent scramble (still going 
strong) to reap as many of the fruits 
of politics as possible, the necessity for 
newspaper support was as obvious as the 
crying need of slush fund to the amateur 
party politicians of China. Party and 
factional alignments and re-alignments 
were, and still are, taking place con- 
stantly and rapidly. Each new group an- 
nounced its platform and set out to carry 
itself to victory through the columns of 
its own newspaper. There was never 
any attempt to keep an accurate check on 
the number published. Many of them 
appeared and disappeared so quickly that 

ere was no opportunity to register their 
names. But new ones came to take the 
places of those that fell by the wayside, 
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and the same process is continuing today. 

As time passed, however, and the finan- 
cial burdens of molding public opinion as 
desired pressed heavily upon the weaker 
political divisions, the happy inspiration 
that it might be possible to serve the same 
ends at less expense by means of news 
agencies dawned upon one needy poli- 
tician. His shining example was ap- 
proved unanimously and the same plan 
adopted by most of the rival parties and 
clans. Many of them continued to con- 
duct the same newspapers, but only a 
few are too penurious to support under a 
high-sounding name a discreet and_thor- 
oughly instructed news agency. Conse- 
quently there are about as many news 
agencies as newspapers and hence prac- 
tically no Peking newspaper tolerates the 
trouble and expense of supporting re- 
porters. The Yi Shih Pao and Shun 
Tien Shih Pao do vary from the general 
rule in this respect, and for this display 
of enterprising spirit are given honorable 
mention above. 

Peking newspapers receive their for- 
eign news through as many channels as 
there are foreign governments interested 
in affairs at Peking. Some of them are 
subsidized and some are not. That the 
United Press, which is the only Ameri- 
can news agency distributing a service 
throughout China, is innocent of any 
subsidy charge is becoming apparent even 
to Chinese who find it difficult to under- 
stand the why of a disinterested news 
report. ‘Americans in this country are 
especially grateful for the increased serv- 
ice which has made the United Press 
cables even more valuable as the result 
of President Bickel’s recent visit. The 
service is filed to Peking by the London 
bureau of United Press and distributed 
to vernacular’ and English language 
newspapers of Peking, Tientsin, Shang- 
hai and Hankow by Ray G. ‘Marshall, 
United Press correspondent. 

Last month, several weeks after Mr. 
Bickel’s visit, Peking was honored by a 
visit from the head of another great news 
organization, Sir Roderick Jones of 
Reuters, Ltd. Sir Roderick arrived in 
the Far East just about the time the 
United Press cables from the United 
States and London were being increased, 
and within two weeks announcement of 
the inception of Reuter’s American Serv- 
ice was made. This innovation meant 
merely increasing the number of Ameri- 
can dispatches which Reuter previously 
had published as a part of a general 
service. 

The United Press and Reuter must be 
rated far above the bulk of foreign news 
services being disseminated in China, but 
‘Nippon Rempo Tsushin Sha (Japanese 
Telegraph News Agency) is building up 
rapidly. Nippon Demo had just intro- 
duced its service on an ambitious scale 
in Peking, with a staff of a half-dozen 
news men and translators, when the 
earthquake disaster struck Japan. The 
Japanese agency’s showing on that story, 
its first big one in Peking, was sttch as 
to establish it firmly from the first. 

The Germans, French and _ Italians, 
maintaining official radio communication 
between home stations and their legation 
stations in China, furnish the Chinese 
press at nominal rates all the news the 


official information bureaus please to 
broadcast. These dispatches, in obviously 
official language, and credited to the 


source, are daily features in foreign and 
vernacular journals alike. 


Ewing to Current History Magazine 


Nathaniel Ewing, formerly at the head 
of his own special agency in New York. 
has joined the advertising staff of Current 
History Magazine, published by the New 
York Times Company. 
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ILLINOIS 


HOLDS HIGH POSITION 
IN VARIED RESOURCES 


COAL 


Coal mining is one of the leading indus- 
tries of the state. It ranks third among all 
states in the production of coal. Approxi- 
mately g0,o0oo0 men are employed in the 
mines with a total production of 75,000,- 
ooo tons. The total value of coal mining 
property in the state is $160,000,000. 


BANKS 


Illinois has more banks than any state in 
the Union. The National banks number 
484 with total resources of $1,679,000,000 
and deposits of $913,000,000. ‘The state 
savings and private banks number 1130 
with resources of $1,893,000,000 and de- 
posits of $1,458,000,000. 


EDUCATION 


In education Illinois is in the front rank 
of all the states. More than 1,300,000 
children are enrolled in both private and 
public schools of Illinois. The public 
schools spend over $90,000,000 per year 
for the education of its million students. 


MARKET 


Illinois is a splendid market. It has every- 
thing to make it a great market. Reach it 
through these daily newspapers. 


MM 


Rates for Rates for | 

2,500 10,000 z 

Circulation Lines Lines 2 

***Aurora Beacon-News .....- + (E) 16,982 .06 .06 i 
++4+Chicago Herald & Examiner.(M) 335,747 55 55 i 
++7Chicago Herald & Examiner. (S) 1,050,949 1.10 1.10 ' 
++}Chicago Daily Journal...... (E) 120,449 26 .24 : 
+++Chicago Tribune .......... (M) 587,748 .80 .80 ES 
+++Chicago Tribune .......... (S) 941,047 1.15 1.15 : 
***DLa Salle Tribune .......... (E) 3,162 .025 -025 E 
***Moline Dispatch .......... (E) 10,569 045 .045 E 
*2*P Goria Star 12... oe (E) 27,083 075.06 i 
***Rock Island Argus ........ (E) 10,513 -045 -045 i 
+*% Sterling -Gazette 3.5. = amines (E) 5,921 .04 .04 i 
* 0A BC eStatementsAprl 1) 1924. i 
+++Government Statement, April 1, 1924. ' 
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NEW YORK TRIBUNE THE NEW YORK HERALD 
Founded 1841 Founded 1835 


Combined 


March 19, 1924 


TH E NEW YO RK HERALD 


For the first month of the consolidation attained an average net 
paid circulation 


DAILY .. . in excess of 250,000 
SUNDAY .. . in excess of 270,000 


The net paid circulation, both daily and Sunday, of 
the combined Herald Tribune during the first month 
indicates that this amalgamation is the most success- 
ful in the history of American Journalism. 


In The New York Herald Tribune of today the world- 
wide news reputation and editorial character of both 
of these two leading metropolitan journals continues 
to live stronger—than ever before. 


In the merging of these two newspapers, the public is justified in hoping for great 
things, and it is the determination of the present owner to see that this hope finds a 
rich fruition in fact. 


The New York Herald Tribune of the future is destined to be a great, constructive 
force of constantly increasing influence in the Nation’s life. 


| 
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A JOURNALIST IS MODERN 


SAYS BRILLIANT 
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Editor 


Stephane Lauzanne of Le Matin Dissects Newspaper Men 
and Present Day Journalism—Pictures Interview 


With President Harding 


By G. LANGLAAN 


(Paris Correspondent, 


PARIS, March 15—M. _ Stephane 

Lauzanne, editor-in-chief of La Matin, 
has contributed an interesting and bril- 
liantly written article to the February 
number of Les Oeuvres Libres, a French 
review. The article is entitled “Sa 
Majesté la Presse.’ Although he thus 
designates the press with a royal title, he 
soon makes plain the fact that there is 
no royal road in journalism. The reader 
is set right regarding the supposed priv- 
ileges of the reporter, and to show how 
little he often knows, in spite of close 
touch with the leading men of the land, 
the author tells an anecdote of M. Briand, 
who declared on July 31, 1914, to a group 
of journalists, “What I do know full well 
is that the Germans will not declare war 
upon us. They are not fools! They 
have had ten better opportunities for at- 
tacking us, ten opportunities when they 
would not have found the Allies so solid- 
ly united. They are a reasoning people, 
the Germans. They are not madmen. I 
tell you they will not make war upon us.” 

“But if the journalist is neither all- 
powerful nor all-knowing,” asks M. 


Lauzanne, “what is he then? What does 
he go What is he striving after? 
Well, a journalist is a sort of Diogenes, 


who ‘goes through life with a lantern in 
his hand everywhere seeking truth. 
When he believes he has caught a 
impse of it, he takes up his pen to de- 
scribe it. Sometimes he does discover 
it. It is then that he tastes the real joy 
in life for him, Often he is mistaken, 
because his lantern is too feeble or han- 
dled awkwardly; and in that case he can 
do harm. But, believe me, he is almost 
ways of good faith. He has this su- 
periority over the politician that, if not 
free from personal feeling, he is almost 
always exempt from self-interest. He 
does not seek to fill the places of those he 
criticises, nor does he expect to be placed 
in office by those he praises. He has no 
taste for power. His ambition is to make 
his ideas live in the minds of the people. 
His ambition also is to render with art 
the scenes which strike him, as a painter 
depicts wpon his canvas the landscape 
stretched out before him: Furthermore, 
his ambition is to cover large white sheets 
of paper with brilliant articles, items of 
news, pictures, documents, so that the 
passerby shall be attracted, amused, in- 
structed and moved.” 

The roles of the journalist and the poli- 
tician are contrasted: 

“The journalist sees in the statesman 
only the book of reference and repository 
of information, whose leaves may be 
turned over, or the interesting model for 
a pen portrait. But the statesman sees 
in the journalist, especially, the trumpeter 
who will help to build his renown or the 
artist who will present his portrait to 
the public. ‘Each has his own aim: the 
journalist seeks information, the states- 
man publicity.” 

“Tt is difficult to get into journalism, 
and very easy to get out of it,” M. Lau- 
zanne tells his readers before enumerat- 
ing the occasions when a jotirnalist ceases 
to be one. “A journalist ceases to be a 
journalist when he engages in business, 
be it ever so legitimate or closely bound 
up with the interests of his newspaper. 
Business kills independence of thought 
and warps rectitude of judgment.” 

When he dabbles in diplomacy, he also 
ceases to follow his profession, M. Lau- 
zanne tells us. 

“Diplomacy,” he declares, “is the art 
of getting over difficulties, whilst jour- 
nalism is the art of exposing them. 

A diplomat who talks is not a diplomat, 
and a journalist who keeps silent is no 
longer a journalist.” 

Of journalism today the author re- 
marks, “Journalism—the more we go on 
the more it will be so—is scarcely other 


~ 


”? 
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than the creation of a daily phonograph 
record. Each morning we present to the 
public a fresh record whereon the vibra- 
tions of the world, to the very least of 


April 26, 1924 


for 


is, “The President's eye, beneath his low- 
ered brow, was fixed upon me while I 
spoke. When I had uttered my last 
words with deep-felt emotion, he seemed 
moved in his whole being. Rising abrupt- 
ly from his seat he came to me and placed 
his hand on my shoulder. ‘You were 
right to speak to me as you have just 
done. Never will we Americans strike 
France in the back, as you put it. Never 
while I am where I am will we do any- 
thing which could cause the very slightest 
harm to France.’ It was a solemn’ prom- 
ise, and it was kept. Never until the 
day of his death did President Harding 
allow any obstacle to be placed in the 
path of France!” 


NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT PLAY 


There are rare moments in a man’s life when . 


- well, let your own imazinatieon write the 


caption arourd this picture, which shows Hilton U, Brown, publisher Indianapolis News, at 


play with his grand-children, on the 


banks of a ncrthern lake. 


them, have made their impression. Those 
who produce the records are exclusively 
the servants of the multitude. They 
have but one law to guide them, the in- 
terest of the public; but one law which 
can hold them in check, the interest of 
the nation. There is only one ee 
they can put to their conscience, and that 
is, ‘Has the public the right or has the 
public not the right to know?’ All they 
know, all they say, all that they learn 
they owe to the public. They have the 
right to hide nothing, to keep no infor- 
mation for themselves, except that which 
honor forbids them to divulge.” 

Of interviews he tells us, -“The inter- 
view is a’ play, of which the interviewed 
is the author and the reporter the pro- 
ducer. One and the other may be en- 
tirely mistaken as to the result of their 
common effort. It is only when the 
printed interview has appeared, as when 
the curtain falls on the last act, that it 
can be known whether their work is a 
success or a hopeless failure. When it is 
a success, the interviewed finds that the 
press is a great power. When it is a 
failure,” the author adds bitterly, “the 
interviewed invariably lays the fault at 
the door of the abominable indiscretion 
of the journalist.” 

Two of the most impressive interviews 
M. Lauzanne has had were with Ameri- 
can Presidents, Mr. Roosevelt and Mr 
Harding. His story of his interview with 
Mr. Harding, who received him “as a 
Frenchman and as a colleague,” he cites 
as an example of when a journalist 
ceases to be a journalist, for at that in- 
terview he was tempted by the late Presi- 
dent’s kindness to unbosom himself as a 
Frenchman and interpret what weighed 
heavily on the hearts of his countrymen. 
He must indeed have proved as eloquent 
an advocate as he is a journalist, as Mr. 
Harding was visibly moved, for he tells 


Misleading Advertising 


To Eprtror & PuBLISHER:—I read Ept- 
Tor & PusBLisHER regularly, not because 
I am a new “pape man, but because I am 
interested in the press as an exponent of 
American ideals; and I am glad to say 
that I am fully in accord with the aims, 
ideals, and spirit of the American jour- 
nalism as reflected by your editorials. 

The other day I found in several news- 
papers, notably the New York Times and 
the Baltimore Morning Sun, full-page ad- 
vertisements of the Saturday Evening 
Post, presumably giving some of the fea- 
tures of the March 8 issue. Among 
other features advertised in large type 
was an article, “Last Days of Woodrow 


Wilson,” 
to him in his last days. Another article 
that looked as though it might be worth 
reading was also advertised. 

I have failed to find either of the arti- 
cles in the March 8 issue. Such adver- 
tising may be legitimate, but it is some- 
what misleading. I spent a jitney for a 
lot of paper that generally I would not 
give two cents for—unless it was blank. 

Arnotp A. McKay, 

Department of English, U. S. N. A., 

Annapolis, Md. 


British Magazines vs: Newspapers 


To Enpitor & PuBLISHER:—I notice in 
an interview today that some remarks of 
mine with regard to British media have 
been misunderstood by the daily news- 
papers ahd are likely to convey an in- 
correct impression among American ad- 
vertisers as to the position of British 
magazines. 

should, therefore, very much appre- 
ciate the hospitality of your columns to 
correct this. 

The point I intended to convey in dis- 
cussing British media was that our geo- 
gra phical situation enables advertisers to 
employ two or three metropolitan dailies 
as a vehicle with which to cover the 
whole country, a function comparable, in 
some respects, with the greater American 
magazines, 

There are, of course, many magazines 
in Great Britain with large, loyal and 
well-to-do audiences, the prestige and 
pulling power of which is evidenced by 
the volume of national advertising they 
carry. 

We also have high society, fashion and 
class periodicals which rank among the 
foremost media used by our advertisers. 

The respective merits of these two 
classes of publications do not and cannot 
overlap. 

Roy Crark, Business Manager, 

Advertisers’ Weekly of Great Britain. 


I. C. M. A. Shifts Convention Date 


Date of the annual convention of the 
International Circulation Managers As- 
sociation to be held at Louisville, Ky., 
has been changed from June 10, 11 and 
12 to June 3, 4 and 5, the official bulletin 
announces. M. W. Florer, of the Dallas 
(Tex.) News is president, and Clarence 
Eyster of the Peoria Star, secretary and 
treasurer of the association. The Brown 
Hotel will be convention headquarters at 
Louisville. The convention will be pre- 
ceded on June 2 by a meeting of the 
Central States Association of Circulation 
Managers, comprising Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Ken- 
tucky. 


Spain Honors N. Y. Newspaper Artist 


Maurice Fromkes, formerly an illustra- 
tor on the New York World, has been 
invited by the director of the Spanish 
National Art Museum to exhibit the 
work he has done in the last 3 years in 
Spain. Fromkes was also at one. time 
associated with the New York Herald. 


Our plan costs you nothing until we have 
delivered Success to you and then the cost 
is but a trifle for each subscriber. 


Getting and oa 


Putting the aS 


newspaper in First 

place—or making the 
first paper invulnerable—is 
the basis upon which we 
would be pleased to open 
confidential negotiations 
with one publisher in each 
of several territories. Wire 
or write for further infor- 
mation—without obligation. 


Circulatio 


No Cash Outlay—No Risks— 
No Contests—No Schemes 
or Trickery. Dignified! 
Simple! Successful! 
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This remarkable picture shows the actual murder of a French prisoner by a 


German mob in Dusseldorf. 


The civilian in the foreground is shown striking 


the prisoner (an arrested Green Police member) with an iron pipe, while the 


French cavalry escort looks on. 


Bullets were flying when this picture was 


taken at considerable personal risk to the P & A camera man. 


Swing AROUND THE WORLD 


with PDP. A Pictures 


The day of the globetrotting photog- 
rapher 1s here! He is the P & A camera- 
man—knowing no limitations—present 
on land, sea or in the air—he enters, 
takes and exits in every country of the 
world P &* A has 48 staff cameramen 
radiating from 8 offices here and 3 in 
Europe. Over 300 free-lance photog: 
raphers supplement these men—con- 
tacts that cover not only this country 
but Europe, Asia, Australia and South 
America., P & A pictures give wide 
coverage of foreign news 1n the most at- 
tractive form. 


Let your eye sweep over the pictures on 


this page—a horror in Germany—a 
solemn event in Rome—the gashed nose 
of a wayward air-liner—a champion 
catapulting—an elevated crash—a 
wrenched car line in quake-stricken 
Japan—a vessel sinking—Edward VII's 
prototype come a cropper in England — 
all representative P & A pictures culled 
from’ the corners and capitals of the 
world. 


Learn more about this real picture syn- 
dicate—its pictures—its distribution 
facilities—its record of beats. Phone 
wire or write nearest ofhce for further 
information. 


Write for P & A Booklet, TO MEET THIS PICTURE AGE 
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Photo of a wreck that aroused interest 
all over the world. Elevated train left 
the rails at Fourth and Atlantic Ave- 
nues, Brooklyn, N. Y., on June 26, 
1923. Seven dead and seventy injured. 
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Street car line in Yoko- 
the quake 


Sinking of the S. S. Glyndon, off Cape 


and two of the crew were lost. 


Pacific & ‘Atlantic Photos, Inc. 


Organized in December 1921, by THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
and THE NEWS, New York’s Picture Newspaper 


HOME OFFICE, 25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
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The Prince of Wales being carried off the 

field after being thrown from his horse in 

the recent Army Steeplechase at Arborfield 
Cross, England. 
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Editor & Publisher 


F you had been in business at one 

corner for 31 years and decided to 
move to a new location, there would flock 
into your mind a thousand things and 
incidents and men that you had forgot- 
ten. Perhaps you'd sit down and take 
time to recall a lot of them that you 
couldn’t think of off hand. Perhaps you’d 
feel the urge to write some reminiscences 
and publish them. 


That is an experience which came 
recently to Guy S. Osborn, veteran 
newspaper representative ot Chicago. 


Since 1893 he had had an office at the 
intersection of Dearborn and Madison 
streets. He arranged to move his busi- 
ness from the old Tribune building to the 
new London Guarantee and Accident 
building, 360 North Michigan avenue. 
Thirty-one years of the advertising 
business passed like a five-reel thriller 
before his mind’s eye. He felt the im- 
pulse to write. He wrote. The result is 
a booklet which he calls “Thirty-one 
Years at Dearborn and Madison,” and 
which is full of interesting recollections 
of men, newspapers, advertising agencies 
and business methods. 

Mr. Osborn recalls that when he 
started to work with the advertising de- 
partment of the Chicago Tribune in 1893 
there were 5 morning newspapers and 9 
afternoon newspapers in Chicago. Now 
the morning field has been narrowed 
to 2 papers and the evening field to 4. 

Here are a few other things Mr. Os- 
born recalls from his early years in busi- 
ness in Chicago: 

Joseph Medill was just relinquishing 
active management of the Tribune to his 
son-in-law, R. W. Patterson. 

There were only about four big adver- 
tising agencies in Chicago. 

George Buckley, now publisher of the 


GUY OSBORN LOOKS BACK ON 31 YEARS OF 
NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATION 


By LUCILE BRIAN GILMORE 


Chicago Herald and Examiner, started 
into advertising work in Chicago, and 
John Dickson, now business manager of 
the same paper, was a solicitor for a trade 
publication. 

The J. Walter Thompson agency oc- 
cupied a tiny space in the old Rookery 
building. 

Advertising clubs organized, held a few 
meetings and died. 

W. D. McJunkin, now of the McJunkin 
agency, then was connected with an out- 
lying department store, and Jesse Matte- 
son, of the Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan 
agency, was a sport writer. 


Advertising men flocked to proprietary 
medicine conventions and staged tally-ho 
parties on “Derby Day.” 

That isn’t one-tenth of the rich lore 
Mr. Osborn has packed into this interest- 
ing booklet. 

After 5 years of varied experience on 
Chicago newspapers, Mr. Osborn obtained 
the consent of the Tribune to represent 
in the western field a number of other 
leading newspapers while continuing his 
work for the Tribune. He became rep- 
resentative for the Boston Globe, the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, the New York 
Sun and the Philadelphia Press. Later 
he resigned from the Press to become 
representative of the North American. 
and in turn quit that paper to join the 
Public Ledger. He gave up the repre- 
sentation of the New York Sun in order 
to accept that of the New York Times. 
He since has added the Minneapolis Tri- 
bune, the Des Moines Register and Tri- 
bune and the New York Evening Post to 
his list. 

While many papers had New York of- 
fices, few had Chicago representatives in 
those early days, Mr. Osborn recalls. 
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“The only men in Chicago then were 
A. Frank Richardson, represented by Jim 
Colby; C. George Krogness, J. E. Ver- 
ree, Will Davis, Henry DeClerque, S. C. 
Beckwith, Van Dorn, in charge of E. S. 
Cone; and C. D. Bertolet, who, by the 
way, had left Lord & Thomas to go into 
the special field.” 

Mr. Osborn still is as active and en- 
thusiastic—or more so—as he was when 
he came to Chicago from Kansas in 1893. 
His friends say that those of them who 
are alive in 1955 will not be greatly sur- 
prised if “Thirty-one Years at Michigan 
Avenue and the Chicago River, by Guy 
S. Osborn,” appears that year. 


Newspaper Women’s Club Chartered 


Incorporation of the Newspaper 
Women’s Club of New York was ap- 
proved by Supreme Court Justic De- 
lehanty, April 18. Articles of incorpora- 
tion state the purpose of the club is “to 
inculcate a spirit of mutual aid in the 
newspaper profession, to provide club 
facilities for its members, to exert proper 
influences, and to foster and advance the 
best ideals and standards in the profes- 
sion of journalism.” Directors for the 
first year are Martha Coman, Jane 
Grant, Emma Bugby, Theodora Bean, 
Jane Dixon, Mary Margaret McBride, 
Winifred Van Duyer and _ Lillian 
Lauferty. 


Down They Come! 


Standard Oil Company on April 19 or- 
dered removal of large advertising signs 
which mar the scenery in the Berkshire 
Hills, Massachusetts. 


Ernest Walls Buck 


Ernest Walls Buck, 55, formerly sales- 
man for the World Syndicate, died sud- 
denly April 8, at his home, No. 5008 
Broadway, New York. He was one of 
the pioneers in the newspaper syndicate 
business and had a wide acquaintance 
with newspaper editors and publishers 
in all parts of the country. 


NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT PLAY 


5 


Elzey Roberts, Publisher of the St. Louis Star, 
thinks ‘‘Musky’’ fishing is a good way to spend 
leisure hours, Elzey, Jr., is not so sure of it. 


Livesteck Paper Suspends 


Fort Worth (Tex.) Livestock Re- 
porter, which has been published for 20 
years on the yards in North Fort Worth, 
suspended April 19. The North Fort 
Worth Sunday News, adjunct publication, 
will continue. 
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SCOTT “Multi-Unit” Double-Sextuple Press—Underneath-fed Pattern—With Solid Forged Steel Cylinders in Roller Bearings, driven by 
Steel and Fabroil Gears, Steel Folding Cylinders, 64 Page Folders, etc. 


Two Styles of Unit Presses 


The Style illustrated above has the Units arranged in two parallel rows, with the printing cylinders 
lengthwise of the press. This arrangement, which is completely protected by patents, is ‘the most 
versatile, the most accessible and the most efficient form of Unit Press on the market. This is 


The SCOTT ‘“ Multi-Unit’? Press 


The Style illustrated below has the Units arranged in one row, with the printing cylinders crosswise 
of the press. This arrangement gives the user the benefit of many of the advantages of Unit Con- 
struction, and, under certain circumstances, is sometimes the more suitable type of press to install. 


ehiseds 
The SCOTT “Straight-Unit”’ Press 


The choice between these Two Styles of Unit Presses depends in each instance upon the individual 
business requirements, the probability of growth, and the pressroom or building conditions. Inas- 
much as we are able to offer and build both styles of press, we are in position to offer unbiased advice 
as to the type of press that will best fill YOUR requirements. We are the ONLY press-builders 
authorized by patents to build either type of press, and as 


SCOTT Originated Modern Unit Presses 


and pioneered the way, we have many more years of experience in the design, construction and 
operation of Units. The SCOTT unit is the best-designed, most accessible, strongest and handiest 
Unit built. The SCOTT Heavy-Duty Two-Cylinder 64-Page Folder (actually tested to 80 pages) 
is the fastest, strongest and most efficient Folder built. The combination of SCOTT UNITS and 
SCOTT FOLDERS gives actual results that are unattained by any other press. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


Main Office and Factory—Pliinfield, New Jersey, U. 5. A. 
New York: 1457 Broadway Chicago: Monadnock Block 


SCOTT “Straight-Unit” Double-Sextuple Press—Underneath-fed Pattern—W ‘th Solid Forged Steel Cylinders in Roller Bearings, driven by 
Steel and Fabroil Gears, Steel Folding Cylinders, 64 Page Folders Jones Automatic Tension, etc. 
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Editor & Publisher 


“Specialization’’—Does It Pay? 


Brooxtyn, N. Y., April 12, 1924. 

To Enprror & PusrisHEeR: Having read 
with keen appreciation your editorial in 
the April 12 issue of Eprror & PUBLISHER 
on the subject of “Specialization,” I am 
constrained to. ask whether you have 
viewed specialization from all angles, 
and whether you may have taken into 
consideration the bitter fact that a repu- 
tation as a competent and experienced 
specialist may be a severe handicap to 
man’s advancement in the newspaper 
field? 

While it is undeniable that a specialty 
will often land a man a job, and may 
furnish him the means of a livelihood, 
hundreds who have reputations as special- 
ists can testify that the greater their 
reputations the less hope they have of 
rising to the top, either in the matter of 
financial return, or in what might be 
called the social status of the newspaper 
world. ; 

When a man is firmly established as a 
specialist and expert on religion, sports, 
finance, labor, agriculture, or the like, it 
means that he has spent years in familiar- 
izing himself with ‘personages, history, 
anecdotes and background of his specialty. 
His principal value to his paper is his 
cumulative knowledge, as indicated, and 
further, the standing he has acquired with 
readers interested in his specialty. 

That is notably the case when his 
cumulative knowledge deals with such a 
specialty as sports, real estate or religion, 
and is put to practical use by daily mixing 
with the athletes, dealers or ministers. 

Such being the situation, when the 
powers-that-be decide to select one of the 
staff as city editor, managing editor, 
Washington correspondent, foreign cor- 
respondent or for any other position 
carrying an increase in both, emolument 
and professional dignity, do the powers 
pick out the specialist who has spent years 
in making himself useful, and give him 
the desirable berth? 

THEY DO NOT, in 49 cases out of 50, 
and they would be poor business men if 
they did. The way the managing editor, 
or managing owner, views the problem, as 
I have had it put to me by them, is this: 

“What is the. sense in taking Bill 
Smith off sports, which he knows from 
start to finish, and concerning which he 
has an extraordinary amount of instantly 
available information, and sending him to 
Washington, where he would be in an en- 
tirely new atmosphere, or to London, or 
Paris, where the change would be even 
more marked? Or, why take Jack Jones 
off real estate, when he is in the con- 
fidence of every dealer in town, and make 
him city editor, or Washington corres- 
pondent, in which job he might not see a 
real estate man in two months?” 

That is the viewpoint of the employer, 
and it is becoming more so as the pro- 
fession becomes more specialized. The 
specialist does not necessarily get into a 
rut, but he is shoved into a rut made 
for him, and the greater his reputation, 
and the longer his years of service, the 
deeper he is shoved. 

What happens when the powers-that- 
be wish to make a change among the 
men who fill the executive offices, or the 
better paid positions at Washington or 
foreign points, is that they pick the all- 
around man, the man who does a little 
of everything, and whose loss from the 
writing end will not be a hard blow to one 
of the special departments. 

The “street man,” the one who covers 
any assignment from a Prohibition rally 
to a murder in a bootlegger’s joint, who 
interviews the foreign potentate one day, 
writes a sob story about tiny tots the 
next, and on the day after fills in for a 
copyreader, is the fellow who becomes 
assistant city editor and starts up the 
executive ladder, or is hustled off to 4 
foreign country—for the very reason 
that. while he may be far inferior to 
half a dozen specialists on the staff. he 
will not be missed. - In due time the alll 
arounder,” presuming he has some h‘1- 
ity, becomes managing editor, while the 


WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


specialists are found plugging away at 
the same old desk, year after year. 

That conscientious application should 
sentence a newspaper worker for life to 
one branch of the profession would not 
be so onerous if it were not for human 
nature in general, and newspaper nature 
in particular. On every newspaper there 
is a distinct feeling of resentment on the 
part of the executives when they know 
that the writers under them receive more 
pay than the executives. That is under- 
standable enough, but it brings about 
this peculiar result for the “all around 
man,” although seldom for the specialist : 

A writer whose product has been so 
good that the powers-that-be have, with 
him, reached their salary limit for 
writers, will almost invariably, if he con- 
tinues to kick for more money, and is 
not fired for contumacy, be promoted to 
a job which requires no writing! That 
also is the literal truth. 

When the star all-around man knows 
he should have more money, and the 
boss is equally aware of the fact, every 
effort is made to find a berth for him as 
assistant city editor, city editor, or even 
assistant managing editor. The star 
may hate the job to which he has been 
promoted, and be intensely interested in 
the work he is forced to abandon, and 
further, may have no executive ability, 
but in order that a justification may be 
found for his increased salary he is given 
some sort of desk job. 

Then again, it is practically an inviol- 
able rule in the vast majority of news- 
paper offices that salaries in the specialty 
departments must be regulated accord- 
ing to what is conceived to be the social 
or professional dignity of the depart- 
ments. The paper, for instance, may de- 
pend principally upon its sporting pages 
for circulation—and the consequent ad- 
vertising—but how many managing own- 
ers would pay a sporting editor as much 
as a city editor? How many would pay 
a sporting editor as much as an assistant 
managing editor? How many would 
pay a religious editor, or real estate 
editor, as much as a city editor or an 
assistant managing editor? Yet the 
sporting, religious and real estate editors 
are usually men who have devoted them- 
selves to their lines for years, may be 
first-class executives and may be blood- 
hounds for news, while it is a safe bet 
that the city editor, the assistant manag- 
ing editor and managing editor have 
never been specialists in the meaning of 


_the word as employed in the editorial to 


which I have referred—men who, day 
and night, in the office and outside, have 
devoted themselves to one branch of the 
profession for years. 

The matter of having a wide reputa- 
tion as a newspaper specialist becomes 
Pelion piled upon Ossa with the man 
who wishes to advance. His brethren of 
the profession may give him high 
credit in his line—but only in his line. 
They seldom, or never, take him serious- 
ly for any thing except in his specialty, 
and with some men the curse of a spe- 
cialty reputation may become as heavy 
as the reputation for being a humorist. 

I will venture to say that if tomorrow 
the editor of Epiror & PusLisHER were 
asked to suggest a managing editor for 
a big paper, it would not even remotely 
occur to him to place the proposition be- 
fore any sporting, religious, real estate, 
labor, agricultural or other specialist, 
even though he might be a greater ad- 
mirer of a number of those men. Nor 
would he be any more likely to suggest 
one of those specialists for a vacant job 
as a Washington correspondent or as a 
foreign correspondent. 

He might pick one of the political 
specialists. They, by the way, are the 
one class of specialists who are frequently 
promoted after they have established 
reputations. And, as a rule, they are 
“all around men,” seldom devoting them- 
selves exclusively to politics. 

Exceptions can be found to all rules, 
I know that sporting editors have he- 
come momoing editors. and I know wr‘t- 
ing specialists who receive more than the 
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head of the department, but the general 
tendency is as I have stated: To over- 
look the specialists in the matter of pro- 
motion to more “dignified” positions and 
larger pay, either because they are not 
taken seriously apart from, their specialty, 
or because they are regarded as too 
valuable to remove from their special 
sphere, in which latter case the specialist 
finds himself heavily penalized for his 
very diligence and ability. 

This letter has already passed reason- 
able bounds, perhaps, but I think that the 
perils as well as the advantages of 
specialization should be indicated to 
younger members of the profession. 

Tuomas S. Ricks, 
The Eagle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


There Is a Way 


To Epitor & PusiisHer: I should 
like, not to defend, but to explain, the 
venality of the French press upon the 
subject of which you recently published 
an editorial. The situation is interesting 
from a technical point of view. 

It is a well known fact that it costs 
money to run a newspaper. In America 
newspaper owners have found ways of 
making their newspapers honest, paying 
business propositions. Our American 
way of doing business makes it profitable 
for merchants and manufacturers to ad- 
vertise their wares, and profitable to the 
newspapers to carry the ads. 

But in France a publisher must get 
out his paper almost, if not quite, with- 
out advertising. How to do it and do it 
honestly is a problem which it would 
puzzle even American publishers to 
solve. Present indications are that a 
few years hence advertising will be 
nearly as highly developed on the con- 
tinent as it is in England or the United 
States, but at present it is in a very 
anaemic infancy. About the only really 
enthusiastic advertisers are the patent 
medicine producers whose output is such 
as to ruin what little confidence the pub- 
lic might have in this form of salesman- 
ship. 

Publishers are therefore compelled to 
turn elsewhere to find money with which 
to keep their papers going. Not being 
able to sell advertising space they are 
generally forced to sell. their news and 
editorial columns, beginning with art, 
literary and dramatic criticism and run- 
ning through the whole category, includ- 
ing financial and political news. 

A few papers escape. Party organs, 
owned by the political party organiza- 
tions, which shoulder the inevitable 
losses, can claim to be unbought, but on 
the other hand they are heavily biased, 
and usually too poor to provide adequate 
news services. They can, however, be 
strong on editorials. 

And periodically, well meaning ideal- 
ists attempt to found non-partisan sheets 
free from any outside control. They open 
stock subscriptions and appeal to the 
public to support them. The public, who 
want an honest press quite as much as 
do the newspaper men, subscribe gen- 
erously. And for a few months the new 


daily goes gaily along hewing to the line. 


Usually, if not always, there comes a 
crisis in the finances of the papér, and. 
when it is over, the paper is no longer 
free. Some manufacturer-politician or 
some banking group holds the strings. 
And the new owners are seldom willing 
to shoulder continued losses for the sake 
of telling the truth. 

That the French press is’ venal is re- 
grettably true. But that is should be 
otherwise under present conditions is 
practically impossible. 

: Guy Hickox. 

53 Rue Cambon, Paris, France. 


Epiror & PuBLIsHER has received sey- 
eral letters from Paris correspondents of 
American newspapers in reference to our 
recent editorial on the venality of the 
French press, and the failure of Amer- 
ican correspondents adequately, from our 
view point, to cover the details of the 
exposure made by l’Humanité of down- 
right bribery of Paris dailies, large and 
small, to sell Russian bonds when the 
Czar’s government was obviously falling 
into decay. It is a curious fact that sev- 
eral of our friends, not Mr. Hickok, of 
the Brooklyn Eagle, have attempted to 
extenuate and excuse the French subsidy 
system, while others have sent small gen- 
eral clippings showing that they made a 
stab at covering this exposure. It has 
also been pointed out to us that bribery 
of the French press was well known, the 
specific fact in regard to the Russian 
bond issue having been exposed through 
the publication of the secret treaties. 
But, on investigation, we find that that 
exposure was wholly general, whereas 
l'Humanité’s series of stories, which 
were eagerly read in the weekly press 
of this country, were entirely specific and 
complete and called things by their right 
names. 

Epitor & PUBLISHER cannot sympa- 
thize with press bribery, here or abroad. 
It is as pernicious as any wholesale 
fraud known to man. 

Mr. Hickok’s comprehensive letter 
throws more light on the subject, which 
is very well worth the study of jour- 
nalists everywhere if we are seeking 
true causes of effects which plague man- 
kind. 

Advertising is not indispensable to 
newspapers. Our friends should remem- 
ber that. Our system with advertising 
works beautifully, but if we had no ad- 
vertising we would still have great and 
conscientious newspapers here. We 
would increase the retail price of copies, 
and make money from circulation. It 
can be done here and in Paris. There is 
a school of thought here which even pre- 
fers it, and the day may come when we 
shall have a non-advertising section of 
our press. Epitor & PUBLISHER sees 
no need of that nor prospect of any need 
of it, but there are earnest men who do 
feel that advertising interferes with 
editorial freedom. 

At any rate, in Paris, the alternative 
between charging a copy price which re- 
turns a profit and that of accepting a 
rotten bribe to deceive readers, should 
offer no doubtful choice for any self- 
respecting publisher—Enrror. 
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Che Cimes 


THE GREATEST POWER 
IN MODERN ADVERTISING 


OR nearly a century and a half The Times has 

been the outstanding national newspaper of 
Great Britain. Its great history, combined with an 
enterprising modern outlook; the authority with 
which it speaks, and the superb quality of its print- 
ing and production, maintain it in an unassailable 
position as the leader of the British Press. 


And as it is the greatest force in journalism, so it 
is the greatest power in advertising. It is the one 
indispensable medium for all announcements 
intended for the wealthy official, professional and 
business classes. 


Each day’s issue speaks for itself. Both the 
volume and the character ‘of the advertising car- 
ried by The Times prove how indispensable it is to 
the advertiser seeking an entrance to the British 
market. 


Advertising men visiting England this year will 
be able to test these facts on the spot. But The 
Times is at any time happy to supply further infor- 
mation. If you desire to know more of Britain’s 
greatest advertising medium, get in touch with 


jo Che Cimes. 


PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE 
LONDON E. C. 4, ENGLAND 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


The New Public Service 


XVI.—PUTTING ON NEW CLASSIFIED LINEAGE WHERE 
“IT CAN’T BE DONE” 
By BASIL L. SMITH 


UST when somebody says that a thing 

can’t be done, somebody else comes 
along and does it. 

That’s the rule in everything—includ- 
ing classified advertising promotion. 
Things that couldnt be done are being 
done every day. People who overlooked 
possibilities are watching other people 
realize on thema—and reap the rewards. 
“Not a chance’ and “Nothing doing” 
aren't the discouraging expressions that 
they once were—because it’s being con- 
stantly proved-that very often they don’t 
mean a thing! 

And this leads us right up to the 
problem of adding a steadily increasing 
volume of contract ads to a classified 
medium. There are plenty of workers 
everywhere who will tell you that it 
can’t be done. “Not in our town—be- 
cause our town’s different.” They’ll tell 
you that all the prospects have been 
thoroughly combed for business. Ac- 
cording to them, the classified business 
is just 100 per cent cleaned up. But 
that’s only what they think about it. 

Too many times a new solicitor, or an 
old one who has picked up a new point 
of view, has stepped’ out in one of these 
“thoroughly combed” cities and brought 
in dozens of new contract orders that 
nobody else thought were possible. Too 
many times the contract lineage of a 
medium has been doubled and _ tripled 
after the staff had decided that they had 
about all the business in sight already 
in their paper. Too many times the “It 


Can’t Be Done” sign has had to be taken 
down and put in permanent storage where 
belongs. 


Finding new business isn’t hard. It’s 
mostly a matter of learning to look for it 
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where it’s ordinarily least expected. 
Every solicitor walks past any number 
of prospective contract customers every 
time he goes his rounds. The busi- 
nesses that are “too little’ and “too well 
established” and “too tight” to advertise, 
the shops and stores in odd corners and 
up side streets, the little known and ap- 
parently insignificant enterprises of a 
city—these are the prospects for classi- 
fied ads that are most generally over- 
looked. There are scores and scores of 
them in every salesman’s territory. 
Some of them are the display advertisers 
of tomorrow. All of them should be 
the classified advertisers of today. 
Easier said than done, you think? All 
right, then—let’s get down to facts and 
cases. Not exceptional facts or unusual 
cases, but simply incidents from the ex- 
periences of different classified solicitors. 
A newspaper in a large Pennsylvania 
city was out for new contract business. 
The solicitors were under instructions to 
work with leads or without them—but 
to bring in the business. And they did— 
from unexpected sources. One of them 
was walking along a side street in the 
central part of town, when he noticed 
a little shop with a sign over the door— 
“Shoe Stretching.” This didn’t mean 
very much to him, but in he went. 
The proprietor, a shrewd, old German, 
was busy clipping a small dog. He 
didn’t seem inclined to stop, even when 
he noticed his visitor. And the solicitor, 
sizing up the situation, made no effort 
to interrupt him. Instead, he became 
greatly interested in the clipping of the 
dog. He complimented the old man on 
the fine appearance of his pet. The con- 
versation got onto the subject of dogs 
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in general and they talked for probably 
ten minutes before the old man suddenly 
asked, “Say—what did you come in here 
for, anyway?” And then the solicitor 
told him. Of course, the proprietor of 
the shop said that he wasn’t interested 
in advertising. But the solicitor had 
already put himself on a friendly basis 
and he was in a position to get a hearing 
for his story even after this first refusal. 
He talked quietly and as one man would 
take up the matter of doing everything 
possible to advance a friend’s business 
interests. He found out that the old 
German had been running his shop for 
many years and that he had a very good 
trade and a comfortable income from it. 

“But would you like to do more busi- 
ness? Could you do it conveniently and 
profitably?” the solicitor asked him. 
Yes, he could. Well, didn’t he find that 
there were many people all the time who 
needed to have their shoes stretched? 
Yes, there were. And then, didn’t he 
think that if so many people found their 
way to his shop when he didn’t adver- 
tise, that many more would come if they 
knew about his service? And so on and 
on—until the solicitor had secured the 
old man’s signature on a daily lineage 
order and made a firm business friend 
out of him, in the bargain. 

When he got back to the newspaper 
office, the solicitor found that he had 
sold an “impossible” prospect. The old 
shoe stretcher had been canvassed time 
and again without success. He was “too 
well established” to advertise—and too 
hard to approach, in the bargain. But 
he turned into a thoroughly satisfied ad- 
vertiser with real interest and enthusi- 
asm for classified ! 

Another solicitor in a different city 
used somewhat similar tactics in over- 
coming another hard prospect. In this 
case, it was the proprietor of an electric- 
welding shop, who wouldn’t even talk 
over the possibilities of classified adver- 
tising. After two turn-downs, the so- 
licitor called again. The welder was 
busy on a piece of work. The solicitor 
immediately interested himself in watch- 


ing the job. It was a difficult piece of 
steel welding and the solicitor expressed 
his natural admiration at its success. He 
asked a number of intelligent questions 
about the process and after the job was 
finished found himself in the midst of an 
interesting conversation on welding with 
the man to whom he had come to sell 
classified ads. He then told of his own 
surprise at the variety of work that the 
welding device could do and suggested 
the possibility that the majority of other 
people shared his ignorance. He found 
that he had established a new relation 
between himself and his prospect and 
that, when he suggested classified adver- 
tising as a means of finding new patrons, 
the welder had come to the point of 
looking at it favorably. Without press- 
ing the actual decision, the solicitor took 
up the matter of what facts would make 
the best ads and tell the greatest number 
of readers what they might be interested 
in knowing about the welding business. 
In a few minutes he and the proprietor 
had prepared several ads—and then he 
felt sure of the order. Ten minutes later 
he was on his way—with a “hopeless” 
contract in his pocket. 

These are simple, unadorned stories of 
successful solicitations in the face of 
most unfavorable odds. They could be 
multiplied by hundreds, but they are 
enough to show the spirit and the man- 
ner that goes to make a winning solicita- 
tion of a hard prospect. It’s largely a 
man-to-man affair, after all, a matter of 
showing and discovering some human 
interest in common and coming to do 
business on a basis of sincerity. 

How many “little businesses” are there 
in every city? How many men who 
“won’t listen to advertising’? How 
many watch repairers, shoemakers, vul- 
canizers, welders, clothing menders and 
all sorts of people who perform all sorts 
of unusual services? 

There are the classified department’s 
contract prospects—on every side. It’s 
not hard for the members of the staff to 
sell themselves—and then sell classified 
ads! 


Salesmen, Attention! 


| Our men are making big money. 


McCormick made $1,094.40 his first four weeks. 


Van made over $1,200.00 in January. 
Johnson made $662.40 last week. 


We have real opportunities for a few more high grade 
salesmen who have had composing room experience. 


The men sought are probably em- 
ployed now, but could do much bet- 


ter and bigger things with this 
connection. We have no compe- 
tition. 


Money back guarantee printed right 
in order blank enables our men to 
do big business. 


Product in use all over United States 
and in some foreign countries. All 


users Boosters. 
facturing Facilities. 


Plenty of Manu- 


In replying, please give considerable 


information regarding 


experience 


and sales record. All replies will be 


held strictly confidential. 


Address Box A-876 
C/o EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
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Monomelt Results Surprised Zahn Typesetting Company, Milwaukee—Read Their Letter 


Don’t “Pig” Metal—It Wastes Money! 


Hundreds of Users Are Just 
As Enthusiastic 


The verdict of a metropolitan daily which melts about sixteen tons 


of metal weekly 
THE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE 


Michigan Christian Advocate, 
Detroit, Mich, —Mr, Elmer Houser— 
Gentlemen: 

‘Replying to your inauiry regarding the Monomelt Slug Feeder, we 
are glad to tell you of our experience with it, 

We are putting it mildly when we say that we are more than 
pleased with our 25 Monomelts and we would not think of going 
back to the old method. We now consider the pigging of metal for 
Linotypes an economic crime. The Monomelt system has improved 
the condition of our metal wonderfully. 

When we first installed our Monomelts many of our operators and 
machinists were very skeptical but, so far as we know, every man 
in the plant is boosting them now. Our records show that our 
operators have increased their production considerably and we have 
never before seen such perfect slugs as we are now getting. We 
consider the manufacturers’ claims for the Monomelts to be very 
modest. 

Yours very truly, 
THE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE, 
By W. B. Hoke, 


WBH/WE Supt, Composing Room, 


Tips his friend off to a good thing. Read Zahn’s letter 


Printers Mfg. Co., St, Paul, Minn. 
Minneapolis, 
Gentlemen: 

Please send some Monomelt Literature to some good friends of 
ours in Milwaukee, the Zahn Typesetting Company, 303 Mont- 
gomery Bldg, 

We are telling them how well pleased we are with our Monomelt 
and advising them to try them on their Linotypes. 

Yours very truly, 
DeLUXE CHECK PRINTERS, INC, 
W. R. Hotchkiss, Pres, 


Zahn Likes Monomelts 


Printers Manufacturing Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Gentlemen: 
We can unequivocally endorse your Monomelt Feeders to be 
everything you claim for them, We had our plant equipped with 
Feeders, and were satisfied that we were getting a good prod- 
uct from our machines, consequently we were not much impressed 
with your claims as to a better slug. However, we are frank to 
say that we are getting a better slug with your Monomelts than 
we were getting with the Feeders. We noticed an improve- 
ment in the metal within an hour after the Monomelts were in- 
stalled. 
We find the atmosphere in our room is not vitiated in the least 
by the melting of the metal, including floor sweepings, etc. 
Briefly, we are glad we had your Monomelts installed, and they 
have already proven their value, 
Yours very truly, 
ZAHN TYPESETTING COMPANY, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Four monomelts save $125.00 per month 


Pioneer Publishing Co., 
Oak Park, Illinois, Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 

Answering your letter asking about the performance of our four 
Monomelts, we are pleased to advise you as follows: 

We are saving in gas, labor and depreciation of metal about 
$125.00 per month, and in addition we are getting a much better 
product than we had heretofore, The improvement in the printing 
face of the slugs is remarkable. The value of this feature cannot 
be figured in dollars and cents—it is a great business builder. 

Trusting this information will be of some value to you, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
KILGORE LINOTYPING CO, 
O. M. Benedict, Mgr. 


ON’T let your metal furnace rob you! 
Every time you “pig’’ metal the furnace 
takes its heavy toll in metal depreciation, and the 
metal is often ruined by overheating and im- 


proper skimming. 


Don’t Melt Your Metal Twice 
To Use It Once! 


Monomer 


Eliminates Your Metal Furnace 


The Monomelt is the only “Single Melting System” 
in the world. It is an additional metal pot w hich sits 
on top the regular Linotype, Intertype or Linograph 
pot, replacing the jacket cap. Fill it with 65 pounds 
of slugs, trimmings or pigged metal; it premelts it, 
automatically cleans the metal, and every time a slug 
is cast it automatically feeds exactly the same amount 
of hot metal into the pot. 

The Monomelt saves labor, time and gas, and triples 
the life of your metal. It increases production and 
insures perfect slugs, even temperature and uniform 
metal height in Linopot. Its thermostatic heat control 
prevents overheating and injuring metal. 

The typesetting machine not equipped with Mono- 
melt is not operating at full efficiency—it’s behind the 
times! 


A Money Back Guarantee Is Printed in Every 
Order Blank. 
WRITE FOR OUR TRIAL OFFER 


Printers Manufacturing Company 


709-19 Palace Building 


Minneapolis 
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THE MAJOR MARKETS OF AMERICA 


A New and Exclusive EDITOR & PUBLISHER Service to 
Space Buyers 


XXVI—DALLAS—A Commercial Meércpolis 


By HARRY R. 


DALLAS, Tex., second city in popuia- 

tion and, perhaps the commercial 
metropolis of the largest state in the 
Union, is pretty much of an upstanding 
specimen of what a mighty good city 
should be. 

There are several contributing factors 
to Dallas’ greatness—factors that to be 
understood should be taken apart, so to 
speak, and examined, one by one, al- 
though it is the thorough mixing of all 
factors into’ one common mass that pro- 
duces the real authority for Dallas. 

First, if you please, its population. _ 

Now Dallas. people, in common with 
people of all cities, cityettes, towns, 
villages and hamlets, are prone to em- 
phasize the “greater” idea—if you know 
what I mean. 

This started with New York, some 26 
years ago, when Brooklyn, Queens, Rich- 
mond and the Bronx were annexed to 
Manhattan, making “Greater New York.” 
| The principal difference between 
“Greater New York” and Greater Dallas 
is that ALL of Greater New York is IN 
New York City, while quite a bit of 
“Greater Dallas” is outside of Dallas, and 
is not under Dallas government, Dallas 
street car service or Dallas fre protec- 
tion or anything of that kind. 

Dallas, however, is no ‘different from 

other cities in that respect. 
The Government Census of 1920 gave 
Dallas 158,976 people, and this figure is 
probably closer to. the real thing today 
than is the 1923 “Greater Dallas’ figure, 
which is 232,156, which is given out by 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

But in quality of citizenry Dallas 
need apologize to no community on earth. 

People living in Dallas are hustlers— 
for Dallas is a hustling city and demands 
action and plenty of it. 

Dallas enjoys a strategic geographical 
position, being the most northerly big 
city in Texas—closer to the big eastern 
markets and manufacturers, and having 
very superior railroad facilities. f 

This is good for Dallas, making it a 
natural distributing point for merchandise 
of all kinds. 

In a jobbing way, which, by the way, 
is Dallas’ biggest bet, it ranks way up 
in the big league class. 

There are upward of 500 wholesale 
houses in Dallas carrying stocks. Many 
of them are branch houses of large east- 
ern concerns, 

Merchants from all over Texas go to 
Dallas to buy, and in 1923 these jobbers 
distributed some $700,000,000 worth of 
merchandise. 

There are nearly 3,000 commercial 
travelers working out of Dallas, combing 
the territory for orders—making Dallas a 
jobbing city of parts. 

Dallas is said to head the world in the 
distribution of cotton gins, cotton gin 
machinery, cotton seed products, and is 
the world’s third largest distributor of 
farm implements and agricuitural ma- 
chinery. It is the fifth largest distributor 
of dry goods in the United States, and is 
very prominent in the manufacture and 
distribution of saddlery, harness and 
leather goods. 

Other merchandise distributed in large 
lots from Dallas are automobiles, drugs, 
musical goods, heavy hardware, jewelry, 
optical goods, electrical goods and other 
lines, distributed throughout the great 
Southwest from Dallas. 

As a manufacturing city Dallas has 
nothing to be ashamed of, and by the 
same token, nothing to rave over. 

Nearly one half the world’s cotton 
gins are made in Dallas, and the manu- 
facture of saddlery, harness and leather 
goods is an important item. Cotton seed 
products, soap, building material, meat 
packing, iron and sheet metal products 


DRUMMOND 


are produced in some 500 factories, large, 
small and smaller—the total production 
being some $115,000,000 a year. 

As the big city of a surrounding terri- 
tory, Dallas being the center of the 
famous Black Land Belt of Texas, it has 
for neighbors the best, most prosperous 
and most scientific farmers in Texas. 
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Five interurban railways operate 222 
trains in and out of the city daily, and 8 
steam railroads have 48 passenger trains 
in and out of Dallas each 24 hours. 

All of this goes to show why Dallas is 

a retail city of great importance—but this 
is not all. 
“Dallas merchants are alive. They 
realize that they have a gold mine—but 
they also know that even a gold mine 
must be worked to produce gold. 

They are after business. ‘There are 
2,545 retail stores in Dallas—and this list 
includes several of exceptional beauty and 
pretentiousness. 

Sanger Brothers is the largest and 
finest department store in the city; the 
Altman of Dallas, Titche, Goettinger & 
Co., is second, both in size and quality; 
A. Harris Company, is third: W. A. 
Green, fourth; Dysterbach, fifth, and 
Weil & Co., sixth. Collectively these six 
stores do about $22,000,000 annually. 


NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT PLAY 


He publishes two great dailies and a weekly, manages paper and pulp mills, shingle mills, 

forest lands, and he likes it—does C, K, Blandin, president of the St, Paul Pioneer Press and 

Dispatch. He is the rough-arms-akimbe gentleman at the left, engaged in one of several 

of his favorite avocations—woodsman, fisherman, and hunter of big game in the woods of 
Northern Minnesota, 


By way of demonstrating the term 
“scientific” it might be well, in passing, 
to note that some 8 years ago practically 
50 per cent of Dallas County was given 
over to raising cotton. 

Scientific calculation gave rumor to the 
idea that diversification would be a good 
thing, and last year but 25 per cent of 
Dallas County crop was cotton, and the 
farmers made more money. 

Dallas, by the way, ranks as the largest 
inland cotton market in the world— 
financing something like 1,500,600 bales 
annually, 

As a labor market Dallas is an open 
shop town. In 1909 there was $8,000,000 
worth of much needed construction tied 
up by strikes, and the open shop associa- 
tion was organized, since which time 
Dallas is run by Dallas citizens, rather 
than by walking delegates, and it works. 

Within 100 miles of Dallas are some 
2,000,000 people, and the tremendously 
efficient interurban railroad systems, 
coupled with adequate steam car trans- 
portation and a generous supply of ex- 
cellently paved highways, offer every in- 
ducement for people to shop in Dallas. 


_ There is an unusually heavy demand 
tor very fine merchandise in Dallas. This 
may be explained by saying that the real 
swell trade for more than 100 miles every 
way must go to Dallas for fine goods— 
and Dallas merchants, wise in their day 
and generation, see to it that the well 
dressed woman can doll up in Dallas as 
handily as she can in any other market 
in the land. 

In the 1920 census the racial division 
was 126,158 native white; 8,730 foreign 
born white and 24,023 negroes. 

There are 30,860 dwellings in Dallas 
and 118.5 miles of paved streets, 

Dallas county has 51,060 automobiles 
and it is but justice to say that, outside 
of New York City there is no city yet 
visited by the writer where traffic is 
handled as it is there. 

Both vehicular and foot. traffic works 
on signal, and when one, either driving 
or walking, appears to think that the 
signal was meant for the other fellow, 
and not for me, a cop promptly sets that 
person most awfully right, and traffic is 
trafhie. 

By and large Dallas is a Major Market 


of America, an important major market, 
and one which is paying handsome re- 
turns on any investment made by a 
national manufacturer who works in- 
tensively. 


NEWS CHIEFS TO SPEAK 


Martin, Bickel, Koenigsberg On Mis- 
souri Journalism Week Program 


Heads of three great news gathering 
associations will address the 15th annual 
Journalism Week at the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, May 12 to 17, Dean 
Walter Williams of the journalism school 
has announced. 

The speakers are: Frederick Roy 
Martin, general manager, Associated 
Press; Karl A. Bickel, president, United 


Press Associations; M. Koenigsberg, 
general manager, International News 
Service. 


During their stay at Columbia, Martin, 
Bickel and Koenigsberg will hold con- 
ferences with their various bureau man- 
agers in the section, and also representa- 
tives of client newspapers. Mr. Martin 
has called a meeting of all Associated 
Press clients for Tuesday, May 13, and 
Mr. Bickel one for the same day. 

The week opens Monday, May 12, with 
the annual meeting of the Missouri 
Writers’ Guild called by J. Breckenridge 
Ellis, of Plattsburg, president. T. C. 
O’Connell, editor of the Writers Digest 
of Cincinnati, O., will speak. 

Tuesday, May 13, will be devoted to 
special features in newspapers. The past 
presidents’ association of the Missouri 
Press Association will meet Wednesday, 
May 14. 

The annual meeting of the Missourt 
Press ‘Association meets Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, with Asa S. But- 
ler, editor of the Albany Capital, presi- 
dent, presiding. 

On Thursday, publishers of daily news- 
papers in Missouri will meet to talk plans 
of forming a Daily Newspaper League. 
Advertising problems also will be dis- 
cussed. 

The annual banquet will be held Fri- 
day, May 16. : z 


KLAN DAILY FOR MICHIGAN 


Saginaw Company Incorporated for 
$200,000—Plan to Acquire Star 
(By Telegraph to Bvitor & PuBLisHErR) 
Sacinaw, Mich., April 16—A new 

daily for Saginaw, booked by the Ku 

Klux Klan, is promised within the next 

few weeks by the Saginaw Valley Pub- 

lishing Company, which has been incor- 
porated with a capitalization of $200,000. 

The Saginaw Star, established about a 
year ago, will be taken over, it has been 
announced by officers of the company. A 
general printing and publishing business 
will be conducted. Paid-in stock amounts 
to 100 shares. 

Officers of the company are: Dugald 
E. Wilson, president; Dr. B. F. A. Crane, 
vice-president; S. Gordon Walker, secre- 
tary-treasurer. They have admitted that 
stock in the new concern will be sold only 
to members of the Ku Klux Klan and 
that the newspaper would have a pro- 
Klan policy. 


Students Like Sport News Best 


Sporting news took first place when 
100 students of Drexel Institute, Phila- 
delphia, recently answered a question- 
naire on “What part of a newspaper do 
you most enjoy?” Drexel’s faculty sub- 
mitted the question, hoping “to get in 
closer touch with the general mental at- 
titude of the student body.” Of the 
total 31 voted for sport news; 27 for 
general front page news; 21 for editorial 
page; 14 for comics; political news, 3; 
foreign news, 2; radio news, 1; business 
section, 1; headlines, 1. 


Sports Writers Congress Proposed 


There is talk in Paris newspaper circles 
that advantage may be taken of the Olym- 
pic games to hold an international con- 
gress of sports writers in Paris. The 
Syndicat de la Presse Sportive is elabor- 
ating a program. 
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AMERICA? 


Do you know that in one whole quarter of the United States, Dallas is the most centrally located of the great market 
centers? In all the vast territory south of Kansas City and St. Louis, east of the Rockies and west of the Mississippi, Dallas 
is first in 


Taxable income Retail business 


: Wholesale business 
Assessed property valuation ae 
Auto registrations 
Banking , 

Postal receipts 


Volume of building Manufacturing 


———— 


Dallas is the fifteenth whole- Motor vehicle registration of 


sale distributing center of 210,093. 
America; the fifth dry goods Total property valuation of 
distributing center. $3,652,000,000. — 
The district immediately surrounding Dallas (within 100 Nearly 200 incorporated cities and towns. 
miles) is one of the rich- 
est agricultural areas of Palisa 
its size in America. 
Only four entire states ; Incorporated area, 
exceeded its crop value The fact that The News 1s an out- square miles:.. eee 26 


Rank in population 


last year. No _ state . . . os 
standing newspaper is due in large among cities of Nation 


equaled it in production 


° (1920) # igo eee 42 

er acre. 
P ae measure to the fact that Dallas is an Factories, more. than.s00 
this Dallas district in outstanding city. Wholesale establish- 
density of population. a ARE EAC! Myre: mo a 500 


Only eight surpass it in But there are certain gratifying Retail Establishments 


| duction. : : d ; Rg te il eR A, Sree ae 3,200 
Daly ee? more indications, too, that this outstanding Population’ #02343 Git 
4 : : DDITECCOLY cate 2 32 
ee newspaper has been a right strong eee em 3 Ps 
a as 1S a goo p aCe x , k as GALINOS «+ «© « a aes : 6 il xe r 
for people to live, move factor in the development of its city. ngs ices Rail- 
7 waveoutlets a4 seme: 20 


and have their businesses. 
Number of schools, col- 


leges and universities 


The Dallas District 
EIEN kc byte, Re ee So 


Population of 1,600,- The re Il ri ° N We 
000. ; Seating capacity of the- 
Crop. production of dl 1s OU 3 § AUOLS a viw aie Pacer, Ses 
$3 30,544,000. Sui, PeRwESMOE.  I'N TeX AVES Guest capacity of seven 
Total live stock values largest hotels... .6,000 
of $58,605,000. Number bales of cotton 
A stotal of 129,322 financed here annually 


ee Se en ee eB Se ene es I ,500,000 
Farm property values totaling $1,304,028,000. Mileage of paved streets. ........+ 02. se eee sense eeeee 117 
Cotton production last year of 1,220,577 bales. Mineral Mileage Se Cag. ee ey sco 2 Recs Oe - 315 

production $75,000,000. Street railway mileage ......... 52.0. c eee ee snes 110 
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NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT WORK 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


“We believe in team werk’’—FLEMING NEWBOLD. 


LEMING NEWBOLD, business man- 

ager of the Washington (\D. C.) 
Star, is an unruffled, unworried news- 
paper maker. Conversation with him in 
his sumptuous office on the sixth floor of 
the Star plant, just opposite the Post 
Office Department on Pennsylvania ave- 
nue of the nation’s capital, brings out 
this fact. 

The same atmosphere of solidness and 
prosperity is noticeable in all parts of 
the building. One hastens to seek an 
explanation. 

“Tt is the result of fellowship and co- 
operation,” Newbold said. ‘‘We believe 
in teamwork on this newspaper. Since 
1888 the Star has not been worried by 
strike or any serious labor difficulties. 

“Why is it there has been no strike?’ 

“Because all our contracts with labor 
unions are continuing contracts, with a 
date of expiration, but continuing there- 
after until differences are settled by con- 
ciliation or arbitration,” he explained. 

“There is no halfway between this 
situation and open shop,” he added sig- 
nificantly. 

“T don’t understand how publishers can 
be willing to put themselves in a position 
of having to negotiate with labor after 
expiration of a contract without an arbi- 
tration clause. 

“Contracts with terminating dates ob- 
viously mean periodical opportunities for 
wel arts or lock-outs.” 

Newbold has just recently had o¢ca- 
sion to investigate the labor situation in 
newspapers of the country. He learned, 
he said, that only 20 or 30 cities have con- 
tinuing clauses. 

But one clause in a labor contract can- 
not account for the general appearance of 
prosperity and solidness presented by the 
9-story Star plant. Although unwilling 
to talk about himself, Newbold can be- 
come eloquent regarding the newspaper 
with which he has grown up during 34 
years’ service. 

He will talk glowingly of the “team- 
work and co-operation among Star em- 
ployees” and of the interest the company 
takes in all its workers. He wants to 
show you the spacious Star Club room 
and the newspaper’s dental clinic and in- 
vites inspection of the entire plant. 

Such conversation gives one probably a 
fairly accurate picture of the newspaper 
maker speaking, accounting for his suc- 
cess, and contributing in no small way to 
the success of the newspaper. It shows 
one a loyal man who loves his work and 
takes pride in it. 

When he was 17 years old, Newbold 
started working for the Star. He began 
doing work in both the business office and 
the engine room, because, as he says, he 
“wanted to learn what made the news- 
paper wheels go round.’ After serving 
an apprenticeship in all departments ex- 
cept the editorial on his 21st birthday he 
was made circulation manager. In 1910 
he came to his present position. 

From the beginning, Newbold made 
the Star his chief interest. 


’ 


“I am an anti-joiner of business or- 
ganizations,” he declared. “As a member 
of the Star staff, however,” he added, “I 
might be said to be an ex-officio member 
of all such societies, since the Star is 
behind every interest that is for the good 
of the city.” 


LEAP YEAR HELPED LINEAGE 


February Total for 29 Cities Gained 
7 Per Cent Over 1923 


Newspaper advertising in the principal 
cities of the United States showed 
a gain of 6,132,544 agate lines for 
February 1924, according to the state- 
ment issued this week by the statistical 
department of the New York Evening 
Post. The total linedge was 103,934,100, 
compared with 97,801,556 for February 
1923. 

Of 131 newspapers in 29 cities listed, 
94 showed a gain and 29 a loss. Biggest 
gains were registered in Los Angeles, 
Boston, Louisville and Philadelphia. 

Summary of advertising follows: 


1924 1923 Gain 


New York.... 12,100,156 11,753,502 346,654 
Chicago’ “25. 6,034,053 5,873,121 160,932 
Philadelphia... 6, 149, 478,058 
Detratt, eee 4,122 987 251,748 
Cleveland’ 35) 3: ; 106,275 
st. [bowser ees: 3 52,580 
Bostcnnee eae 4 : 510,362 
Baltimore .... 3,87 A 295,299 
Los Angeles.. 8,138,375 ; 1,005,305 
Buttalor Seer 2,817,119 2,630,370 186,749 
San Francisco. 4,329,474 4,180,372 149,102 
Milwaukee 2,522,372 2,433,383 88,989 
Washington 3,651,631 3,532,260 119,371 
Cincinnati - $3,101,100 3,064,500 36,600 
New Orleans.. 2,603,787 2,426,583 177,204 
Minneapolis... 2,618,801 2,747,715 128,914* 
Seattle ....... 2,466,856 2,198,476 268,380 
Indianapolis... 2,562,549 2,537,412 25,137 
Denverig.n i 1,775,368 1,775,060 308 
Providence.... 2,365,463 2,148,405 217,058 
Columbus 2,985,774 2,825,327 160,447 
Louisville .... 2,615,406 2,200,915 414,491 
St. Paul...... 2,143,386 2.049.082 94,304 
Oakland) Jen 2,071,328 1,725,598 345,730 
Omaha, \.)c ae 1,993,628 1,999,137 5,509* 
Birmingham... 1,882,258 1,510,460 371,798 
Richmond 1,607,816 1,792,438 184,622* 
Dayton ie yerers 2,725,436 2,554,342 171,094 
Eboustoni: savin. 2,462,986 2,045,372 417,614 
Eotales. a5 103,934,100 97,801,556 6,132,544 
* Loss. 


PRINTERS URGED TO USE ADS 


“Cheap” Jobs Will Dwindle, Banker 
Tells Wisconsin Meet 


Master printers from six Wisconsin 
cities were told that many printers were 
not keeping abreast of modern methods 
and that it was time for them to adver- 
tise, as all live business men do, at a re- 
cent meeting of the Fox River Vailey 
Master Printers’ Association. The speak - 
er was J. M. Conway, vice-president of 
the Citizens’ National Bank of Green 
Bay. 

“T feel that I am not misstating a fact 
when I say that printers are poor adver- 
tisers,’ Mr. Conway said. “Go over the 
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daily paper and find how many printers 
are taking space. I am a strong believer 
in advertising. Every user profits by it. 
“Why is it that a man will go into a 
store and pay a long price for a piece of 
merchandise and then go out and chase 
around the corner to find a cheap printer 
to do his work? Because the merchan- 
dise has been advertised. It will bring a 
higher price because advertising has con- 
vinced the buyer of its merit. 
. “Advertising has never sold this man 
OY printing because it seems that there 
is no printer’ who really advertises.’ 


’*FRISCO BULLETIN’S NEW M. E. 


J. J. Parks Named to Succeed McKech- 
nie, Resigned—Makes Appointments 


J. J. Parks has been appointed manag- 
ing editor of the San Francisco (Cal.) 
Bulletin, succeeding Fred W. McKechnie, 
who resigned to enter the Newspaper En- 
terprise Association as editor-in-chief in 
Cleveland. 

Entering the newspaper business as a 
“part-time” office boy with the St. Paul 
Pioneer-Press in 1920, Parks was later a 
reporter on the Pioneer Press, the St. 
Paul Dispatch, Duluth News Tribune, 
and the St. Paul Daily News. 

During the war, he served in the U. S. 
air service in France from 1917 to 1919. 
Returning to this country, he joined the 
United Press Associations in New York, 
later joining the ranks of the St. Paul 
Daily News. 

In 1919, he joined the staff of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, resigning to become 
night city editor of the Associated Press 
in that city. Becoming associated with 
the Bulletin in 1920 as copy reader, he 
was appointed assistant city editor in 
1922; city editor in 1923 and managing 
news editor on Jan. 5, this year. 

Since taking office as M. E., Parks has 
appointed James A. Bales, news editor: 
Frank B. Anderson, city editor, succeed- 
ing Elmer Roessner, resigned; and Thom- 
as A. Campbell, financial editor, succeed- 
ing Frank Sturken, resigned. 


every 24 hours. 


contract shipments. 
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BOOK PAPERS 


Machine, English, Super and Antique Finishes 


COATED PAPERS 


All grades and finishes 


HIGH BULK PAPERS 


Extra strong and bulky, all shades 


WRAPPING PAPERS 


Kraft, manila, fibre—all grades 


We represent mill making over 5000 tons of paper 


Samples and prices cheerfully submitted for spot or 
Large stocks always on hand. 


Learn to Try Us First 
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CARD © PAPER CO. 


A Grade for every use” 
132-136 WEST I474 STREET 
NEW YORK 


NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT PLAY 


Meet ‘‘Bill’’ Pape and his pipe, One is never 
seen without the other in Waterbury, Conn,, 
where W, J. publishes the American and the 
Republican, nor anywhere else, for that matter, 
even on the deck of a steam-shovel, Playing 
around with a big garden tool like that starting 
his new plant is his rest and refreshment after 
convincing a store owner that rates ought to go 
up the first of next month, 

The particular piece of heavy machinery be- 
neath the heel of our friend in this picture is 
just now tickling the gravel for new foundations 
for a splendid new home for the American and 
the Republican, which it is hoped they will 
occupy within a few months. 
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Mailing Envelopes. 
you well, 


NOTE—We operate our own Envelope plant making all grades and styles of 
We are now supplying many publishers and can serve 
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Let Huber’s colored inks put life into your comics. 
Everybody likes comics that are alive, bright and 
snappy: 


Huber’s colors are brighter, cleaner and stronger 
than the average, and give greater coverage. Our 
sample book of standard comic inks shows youhow 
to get ten color effects with three primary colors. 


Just send us the coupon with your name and address, 
and our sample book will be forwarded immediately 


HUBER’S BLACK NEWS AND GRAVURE INKS ARE EQUALLY 
HIGH IN QUALITY AND ECONOMICAL IN USE 


J. M. HUBER, Inc. 
130 West 42nd St. NEW YORK 


Baltimore, Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, San Francisco 
London, England; Toronto, Canada 
FACTORIES: Brooklyn, N. Y., Bayonne, N. J., Dola, W. Va., Swartz, La. 


[ VISIT THE HUBER EXHIBIT 
ROOM 144, WALDORF ASTORIA 
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_ “The World's Greatest Wewspaper Feature Service 
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Conttics » News Pictures: » News Feature 

Stories ~-WontanS & Editorial Page Fea- 

tures » Sports - Best Fiction Preparedness 

Material for Holidays &) Special National 

And InteYnational Events-Special Service 
On All Big News Breaks 


There's Nothing To Buy Outside / 


— AD eee oe 
NEA. SERVICE Inc 


12.00 WEST THIRD STREET, 
CLEVELAND * =~ OHIO 


NEW YORK yx LONDON+ LOS ANGELES * BOSTON 
= nOMCSMNO I SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
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ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK 


Drawn for Epiror & PUBLISHER 


By MILT GROSS 
He Gave “Banana Oil’? Something Besides a Bad Smell 


YOu KNOW, | NEVER READ THE Comics! 


| IS CRAZY ABOUT EM 
IS MONTHS O10!! 


IT PAYS WELL Dont rer || 
DO You JUMP OUTA BED NIGHTS AND WRITE <j) 


T 


| 


MY iD 
THOUGH — HE'S EIGHT 


DOWN IDEAS ??— YOU KNOW, My WIFES NEPHEW 
OTTO CAN COPY HAPPY HOOLIGAN FINE - 
— AND HE NEVER TOOK A LESSON — 
— Lit BRING HIM OVER 


SOME DaAyY- 


Born 1895, New York City. 

Broke into art game in 1907 as v. p. 
and brush cleaner to sign painter in 
Bronx. 

Broke window 
and broke out of 
art game. 

Then ‘engaged 
in hardware, lace, 
engraving, law, 
copper, banking, 
and railroad busi- 
ness; but found 
too much same- 
ness. Activities 
in each consisted 
in mop and 
broom, etc. 

1912 — Became 
office boy in the 
New York Amer- 


Mitt Gross 


ican. 
1913—Became comic artist for the 
American Press Association. 


1915—Became comic artist on the Eve- 
ning Journal. 

1916—Originated 
Began.” 

1917—Asked for a raise 
fun began. 


“Then the fun 


and then the 


1917—Received a raffle ticket (red) 
from Government and won steady job at 
Yaphank, Georgia, Camp Mills, Brest, 
and nice clean trench. 

LN Sr a ee gag 

fio—Back in the U.S. Drew 


“Frenchy” for the N. Y. Tribune. 
1920—Went into the animated cartoon 
game. 
1921—Tried to live it down. 
1922Connected with the N. Y. World 


ec 
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Typeless Printing Press Invented 


Dr, Arthur A. Hamerschlag, president 
of the Research Corporation, New York, 
announced this week a printing press has 
been invented that “dispenses with type, 
electrotypes and half-tones and instead of 
printing from a design which carries 
the ink prints more rapidly and better 
from a pattern which never comes in 
contact with the ink.” The Research 
Corporation functions as a clearing house 
for inventions and new industrial proc- 
esses. It was established by the Smith- 
sonian Institution of Washington 12 
years ago. 

Linograph Company Shows Profit 

Linograph Company, of Davenport, 
la., which in 1922 showed a deficit, fin- 
ished last year with a slight profit, ac- 
cording to annual reports submitted to 
stockholders this week. Gross _ sales 
were considerably over $500,000, and 
March sales showed a considerable in- 
crease. The following officers were 
elected: R. R. Englehart, president; P. 
©. Pedersen, sales manager; Ray Nye- 
master, treasurer, and James W. Bol- 
linger, director for 7 years. E. L, Mc- 
Lain, Augusta, Me., was chosen clerk. 


Iowa Men Buy Paper Company 


Duluth Paper and Specialties Com- 
pany, recently acquired by a group of 
Waterloo, Ia., men., has been incorpo- 
rated with Fred Adams, president; How- 
ard J. Rouse, vice-president; Ralph Van 
Doren, secretary, and Raymond Rouse, 
treasurer. 
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POWER TO BUY! 


When judged from the standpoint of buying 


WEST 
VIRGINIA 


ranks high among all States because the three 


power, 


most necessary minerals to industry—coal, 
petroleum and gas comprise more than 90 per 


cent of the state’s mineral output. 


About seventy per cent of the land area is 
underlaid with coal, the State ranking second 
in production, valued at approximately 


$ 135,000,000. : 


The annual production of natural gas is in 


excess of 300,000,000,000 cubic feet and is 
valued at more than $50,000,000. This places 
the State first in rank. 


West Virginia petroleum is of a high grade, for 
refining purposes, and brings the highest market 
prices. The annual production is in excess of 


8,000,000 barrels. 


The mountains of West Virginia are well tim- 
bered, the forests being principally composed of 


hardwood of the most valuable kind. The 


products add in excess of $15,000,000 to the 
buying power of the State. 


West Virginia offers opportunities to 
National Advertiser. Do not 
territory with the power to buy. 


the 


overlook this 


pne day while they weren’t looking. 


1923—Still there! ! ! ! ! ! 


Rate Rate 


1924—Sti bee elie ale yt 
eee there 6¢ 4 DVERTISING has driven the ee ae eer on 
; old cracker barrel, which lation lines lation lines 
To Epiror & PusLtisHEeR:—How any- was the home of the store cat, from Sone a meet (M) 11,073.04 Parkersburg 
one interested in journalism, its practice the grocery store, and with it went cal we eS : iti News .(M) 7,185 .025 
of its study, can keep house without a the sugar barrel and the tub of hee _.(M) 20,057.06 pip Newsine cs): .4-4.(9)'  &759; .025 
copy of the INTERNATIONAL YEAR Book pickles. Advertising has given us **Gazette ..(S) 24,932 .07 ***Sentinel (E) 7,641 .03 
so well produced annually by Eprror & the sanitary, dustproof packages of Clariahurg 
PUBLISHER _ passes my comprehension. crackers and the dirt-proof pack- **Telegram ........ (E) 10,410 .04 Wheeling 
The profession is to be congratulated up- ages of Domino sugar. Advertis- “Telegram ......... (S) 13,198 .045 “*Intelligencer ..... (M) 12,231 .0325 
on having such an exponent of its history ing has given us bugless dates and Fairmont a cs aa Nicwn ee (E) 13,700 .05 
and progress. wormless breakfast foods. It has op A EROO ne wee Ni Ltt A Noa ee eee (S) 18,794 .07 
Very sincerely, blown the dust from our sausage. Huntington ‘ 
WaLTeR’ WILLIAMS, Advertising has put pure cream- Sekt rwrad caer)" ge pee —_— i 
Dean, University of Missouri School ery butter in packages and sweet **Herald-Dispatch.. (S) 13,458 4 **A. B. C. Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
of Journalism. pickles in bottles. Advertising has Manet heey ae eine ee Ae ro 
made the modern grocery a real Journal neseiesovves (E) 3,976 .03 ittGovernment Statement, April 1; 1924 


sanitary institution.”— Truman A. 


De Weese. 


A Minnesota law provides that anyone 
giving false news to a newspaper may, be 
adjudged guilty of a misdemeanor. 
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FREE A. A.C. W. TOURS FROM LONDON ANNOUNCED 


Complete List of Post-Convention Trips Through Storied England Presented for First Time by Editor 
& Publisher—Parties Limited—Delegates Allowed Choice of Three 


pitoR & PUBLISHER herewith publishes 
for the first time the complete list of 
provincial tours, which will take place 
immediately following the international 
A. A. C. W. convention at London, next 
July. 

All transportation will be free. Dele- 
gates need only pay their hotel expenses. 
The number of delegates to be taken 
on each tour is limited, and therefore, 
the British convention authorities have 
asked Americans intending to accept the 
invitation to make a choice of three. 
Convention officials will be responsible 

for the final assignment. 
Trips from which selection 

made, follow: 
Tours FROM 


may be 


Lonbon 

No. 1—To Brighton: Delegates will leave 
London Wednesday morning, July 23, arriving 
at Brighton about 1 o’clock. They will be en- 
tertained at luncheon, after which a motor drive 
will be taken through the surrounding country- 
side. In the evening a Municipal banquet will 
be given at the Pavilion, in the old banqueting 


room cf George IV. Delegates will be housed 
for the night at the Metropole, Grand, Bristol 
and other hotels, returning to London abcut 
mid-day on Thursday, July 24 (For 250 dele- 
gates). 

No. 2—To South Coast Resorts: Delegates 
will leave London July 19, late in the after- 
nocn. On Saturday evening the Mayor and 


Corporation will entertain the delegates to a re- 
ception party and ball at the Pavilion and Win- 


ter Gardens. On Sunday, July 20, a motor trip 


will be taken to Canterbury, where special ar- 
rangements will be made for a visit to the 
Cathedral. On Sunday evening a special con- 
ert will be given at the Pavilion. (For 300 
lelegates). 
Tour A: To EpINBURGH 
The Edinburgh delegation of 200 will be 


rried on a special train from London to Edin- 
h, by the courtesy of the London & North 
Eastern Railway Company. The party will 
reach Edinburgh at 7:30 on Monday evening, 
July 21. On Tuesday, July 22, a visit will be 
made to Holyrood Palace and the King’s Park 


burgh, 


in motor cars. Lunch will be taken in Free- 
Mason’s Hall, the hosts being the Edinburgh 
Merchant Co. and the Edinburgh Publicity 
Clib. In the afternoon a visit is arranged to 
Edinburgh Castle and the Royal Mile. In the 


evening a reception will be given by the Lord 
Provost and the Town Council. 

On Wednesday, July 23, those who wish will 
The Royal & Ancient Club at St. An- 
for golf, where special matches will be 
arranged. Others can take advantage of a free 
train to Aberdeen, while the remainder will go 


go to 
drews, 


by motor car to the cld Scottish Border country 
and visit the Abbeys of Melrose and Dryburgh. 
In the evening there will be a farewell dinner 
or concert. On Thursday morning the delegates 
will leave’ Edinburgh for London. 


GLasGcow 

The Glasgow delegation will be carried on a 
special train from Lendon to Glasgow, by cour- 
tesy of the London Midland & Scottish Railway 
Company, arriving at 6 p. m. Stop will be 
made at Carlisle about 3 p. m. where they will 
be met by a deputation of the Glasgow Publicity 


Tour B: To 


Club, who will preceed with them and entertain 
them to a special dinner at the Central Station 
Hetel. On Tuesday, July 22, delegates and 
guests will be conveyed by special train to 
Callander, from whence they will motor to 
Trossachs, returning to Callander for lunch. 


After lunch they will travel to Gleneagles, spend 
the remainder of the day there, dine at the 
Gleneagles Hotel and leave for Glasgow about 
10 o'clock 

On July 23 they will leave Broomielaw by 
steamer for a sail down the Clyde to Loch 
Long, Kyles of Bute, round Arran, and return 
via Wemyss Bay to Glasgow. In the evening 
a Civic Reception will be arranged. On July 
24 they will take a special train for Ayr, motor 
from Ayr to Burns’ Cottage and Alloway, leave 
Ayr and proceed to Turnberry, lunch at hotel 
and return to Glasgow about 4:30. The 
evening will be left free for the delegates to 
look around the city. On July 25 the delegates 
will leave by special train for London, taking 
Dumfries en route if time permits. 

Tour C: To YorKsSHIRE 

Delegates will arrive in Yorkshire Monday af- 
ternoon, July 21, and will be met by a fleet 
of motor cars, and a run will be taken into the 
beautiful Derbyshire country, visiting Baslow, 
Chatsworth Park, Rowsley, Bakewell, Monsal 
Dale, calling at the Marquis of Granby, Bam- 
ford, for tea. They will then depart for Shef- 


field. In the evening cars will be in attendance 
at the respective hctels to convey visitors to 
Sheffeld Town Hall, where an official recep- 
tion and banquet will be given. 

On July 22 the delegates will be conducted 
over one or other of the following works— 
Vickers, Browns, Cammells, Firths, Hadfields, 
Edgar Allen, and will be entertained to lunch. 
In the afternoon lighter trade centers will be 
visited—Walker & Hall, Mappin & Webb, where 
tea will be served. 

Delegates will leave by motor car for Brad- 
ford, arriving in time for dinner. 

Delegates will be taken to Leeds on Thurs- 
day morning by motor car. They will receive 
a Civic Reception, will make a tour of indus- 
tries, clothing, engineering, printing, etc. There 
will be an interval for lunch. In the afternoon 
they will visit Leeds University, Kirkstall Ab- 
bey, etc., and in the evening there will be a 
Banquet. 

Delegates will be taken to Hull by motor car 
on Friday morning. There will be a civic re- 
ception by the Mayor and Corporation, then the 
party will be conducted round the docks. Lunch 
will be taken at the Guildhall. In the after- 
noon a tour will be made of the town, and then 
the party will be conveyed by motor car to 
Scarborough. 

Arriving at Scarborough on Friday evening, 
they will be welcomed by the Mayor and Cor- 
poration. It is Scarborough’s idea to give the 
delegates as much time as possible “‘out of 
docrs” and special facilities will be provided for 
playing tennis and golf. Free tickets will he 
given for the Floral Hall and Spa, and places 
of interest in the neighborhood will be visited. 
They will leave Scarhorough for London on 
July 28. 


Tour D: NortHampton, 
NotrrinGHaM 


LEICESTER, 


The Delegation will leave London July 21, 
arriving at Northampton about 11 o’clock. They 
will be received by the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion, and in the evening entertained to a ban- 
quet. Tours will be made of the big industrial 
establishments in the town. Motor trips will be 
arranged to the’ ancestral homes of Washingtcn, 
Franklin, President Adams and Earl Spencer’s 
priceless collection of pictures, It is hoped to 
give the delegates luncheon at Sulgrave, the 
home of the Washingtons. 

On Wednesday morning the party will take 
the train to Leicester. 

On Wednesday evening the party will be en- 
tertained to dinner and will leave for Notting- 
ham on Thursday afternoon. 


Tour E: LANCASHIRE 

This party of 100 delegates will visit Liver- 
pool, Port Sunlight and Manchester. 

The delegates will leave London at mid-day 
on Sunday, July 20, arriving at Liverpool about 
5 o’clock. They will have dinner at their ho- 
tels and in the evening there will be an informal 
reception at the Adelphi Hotel, with musical 
program. 

On July 21 a visit will be made to Exchanges. 
Lunch will be taken at the State Cafe. In the 
afternoon there will be an official reception at 
the Town Hall and in the evening a banquet. 

On Tuesday a visit will be made to the docks 
and shipyards. A river trip will be taken and 
there will be a reception at Wallasey Town Hall, 
a visit to Knowsley Hall and in the evening a 
banquet at the Exchange Hotel. 

On Wednesday a visit will be made to the 
Cathedral, St. George’s Hall and main build- 
ings; a town survey or a race party and a 
farewell banquet in the evening at the North 
Western Hotel, with musical program. 

The delegates will leave Liverpool Landing 
Stage at 9 o’clock on Thursday morning by 
river steamer for Eastham Ferry. On arrival 
they will motor to Port Sunlight. A short time 
will be spent at the Lady Lever Art Gallery 
and from thence they will be driven to one of 
the village halls for a reception by the directors 
of Messrs. Lever Bros., Ltd., and luncheon 
will be served, 

After lunch the party will be escorted round 
the factories, then tea will be served. They 
will moter to Woodside Ferry and go via Liver- 
pool to Manchester. 

The delegates will leave Manchester for 
London about mid-day on Saturday, July 26. 


Tour F: SoutHwest ENGLAND 


This party will visit Torquay, Bristol, Bath 
and Weston-super-Mare. 

The delegates Avill arrive at Torquay on Mon- 
day afternoon, July 21, and a civic reception 
will be given to them by the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion. Motor coach tours will be taken in the 
beautiful Devonshire country and a trip will be 
made up the River Dart. The party will be 
entertained to a banquet and an entertainment 
will be provided at the Pavilion. 


On July 25 the delegates will take the train 
to Bristcl. 

There they will be received by the Mayor 
and Corporation. Various important works will 
be visited. A visit will be made to Frome, the 
Wye Valley and Cheddar Cliffs. 

A day’s visit will be made to the quaint old 
town of Bath on Friday, July 25. Tour will 
be made of the city, including the famous 18th 
century baths, hot springs and pump room. 
They will motor into the surrounding country 
and will be entertained at luncheon by the 
Mayor and Corporation and the Bath Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The delegates will leave 
Bath for Bristol about 6 o’clock, 

The delegates will be taken by special train 
to Weston-super-Mare each evening from 
Bristol and Bath, where hotel accommodation 
will be provided. This is a very popular west 
of England resort, noted for its beautiful sands 
and delightful bathing. 
London on 


Leave for Saturday morning, 


July 26. 
Tour G: Mripranps 

This party will visit Birmingham, Bourn- 
ville, Coventry and Wolverhampton. 

The complete program for Birmingham is 
not yet prepared, but it will include a civic 
reception, a banquet, and visits to all the 
principal industrial establishments. 


Messrs. Cadbury Bros., Ltd., of cocoa fame, 
will entertain the delegates and devote half a 
day to showing them over their well-known 
factory at Bournville. 

Tour H: CaTHEDRALS 

Visiting the following cities: Norwich, Peter- 
borough, York, Durham, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The Norwich Cathedral was founded in 1096, 
and is one of the most perfect examples of 
Norman architecture to be found in England. 
Nerwich abounds in the most _ interesting 
architectural remains, including the ancient 
castle with its splendid Norman keep. 


The Peterbcrough Cathedral is a _ noble 
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edifice, its vast front being 
any other in the kingdom. 

York is a very ancient city. It is enclosed 
by walls pierced by four principal gates. 

The city of Durham dates from the 10th 
century. The fine cathedral containing the 
tomb of the Venerable Bede (d. 735) dates 
frcm 1093. The castle is said to haye been 
erected by William the Conqueror, and . the 
university was founded by ‘Cromwell in 1646. 

Newcastle was originally called Pons Aelii, 
from a bridge erected (120) by the Emperor 
Hadrian. Its modern name originated from a 
fortress of which the keep still remains, built 
by the son of William the Conqueror. The 
old Roman Wall is one of the greatest sights 
of the neighborhood. 


unsurpassed by 


Tour I: BrE.rast 


A great welcome awaits delegates who in- 
tend to visit Belfast. They will be formally 
received by representatives of the Government 
of North Ireland. The corporate bodies in Bel- 
fast will also participate in the entertainment 
cf the delegates, which is being specially 
planned by the committees of the Ulster Club. 

The members of the Ulster Club wish to 
show the delegates first industrial Ulster, and 
they will have the opportunity of seeing seven 
of the biggest factories of their kind in the 
world centred in Belfast. They will be given 
ample opportunity to examine the world-famous 
Irish linen manufactured in Ulster. 

The delegates will have an opportunity of 
traveling to Newcastle in County Down, or 
Portrush in County Antrim, and playing over 
two of the finest sea-side golf courses in the 
world. 

Tour J: DuBiin 


The complete program is not yet to hand 
from Dublin, but the delegates will receive 
an official reception from the Government of 
the Free State, the municipality, the chamber 
of commerce, etc. 
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What About the Philippines? 


As in 1899, the Philippine Islands are back on the front page. Their demand 
for independence NOW will keep them there through the 1924 campaign. There 
will be arguments a-plenty, but what the public wants—and what editors should give 
them—are 


The Rock-bottom Facts 


that 


FRANK G. CARPENTER. 


Is Gathering on the Ground 


Mr. Carpenter was in the Islands in the days of Aguinaldo when there was a 
guerilla in every clump of bamboo, waiting to shoot an American soldier. He is 
now going over the ground again, comparing the conditions of today with those of a 
century ago, and noting the progress made. He will tell the story as he finds it in 


FIFTEEN WEEKLY LETTERS 


Each illustrated with three original photographs; 
average length 2500 words 


Beginning Sunday, June 15 Ending Sunday, September 21 


For open territory write or wire 
Dudley Harmon 


CARPENTER’S WORLD TRAVELS 
1816 H Street - - Washington, D. C. 


From Boston to Los Angeles, four million readers of many of the best papers of 
America consider their Sunday incomplete until they have read 


Frank G. Carpenter’s Weekly Travel Story 
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Editor 


RECORD DEMAND FOR PRESS SEATS 
AT JUNE POLITICAL POW-WOWS 


Standing Committee Swamped With Applications Many of 
Which Must Be Denied, Says “Jim” Preston— 
Lists Close May 1 and 10 


QWAMPED with applications for seats 

in the press sections at the New York 
and Cleveland national political conven- 
tions next June, James L. Wright, chair- 
man of the standing committee on press 
arrangements, and James D. Preston, as- 
sistant secretary, are planning careful and 
judicious selection to provide working 
facilities for leading newspapers and press 
associations of the country. 

With application lists scheduled to close 
for Cleveland May 1, and New York 
May 10, huge piles of requests must be 


tom and place Press Association men 
nearest the speakers’ runways, with rep- 
resentatives of leading newspapers close 
behind, graduating down to lesser jour- 
nals in order of circulation and local im- 
portance. 

Preston and Wright, when Epiror & 
PUBLISHER discussed with them the con- 
vention arrangements, had just returned 
to Washington from Cleveland, where 
several important details regarding press 
facilities and entertainment of newspaper 
men had been ironed out with local com- 


pyganeer” 
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where press associations, Western Union 
and Postal Telegraph will have head- 
quarters. Chutes for copy are also to be 
installed. 

The Cleveland committees are co-oper- 
ating in every way to the benefit of news- 
paper men, Preston and Wright reported. 

An innovation this year will provide 
cartoonists with better opportunities for 
drawing than heretofore. At other na- 
tional political conventions artists have 
been refused access to any part of the 
convention floor, other than the space al- 
lotted to the press. Carmi Thompson, 
chairman of the Cleveland Committee on 
Arrangements, first planned to have a spe- 
cial platform for cartoonists constructed 
in the rear of the Auditorium. In recent 
conference with Preston and Wright, 
however, it was finally decided that the 
newspaper artists will be issued special 
badges, giving them a sort of “roving 
commission” and allowing them access to 
all parts of the convention floor at any 


Cleveland’s gigantic new convention hall, where 578 reporters will serve as eyes for the nation when the Republicans meet to nominate their 


party’s choice for President, 


Under the stage, in the background, it is planned to locate the workrooms for the press and telegraph services, 


Reporters will be seated on both sides of a runway to be constructed from the stage down the middle aisle, 


“PREMIER” DRY MATS 


Reg. Pat. Off. U. S. A. 


waded through by the standing committee 
before final allocation is made, probably 
by the middle of May. 

Republicans gather at Cleveland for 
their pow-wow June 10, while Democrats 
will invade Broadway June 24. 

The Democratic convention at Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York, Preston 
says, will “surpass anything we have ever 
had before,” and Preston is a veteran at 
the game. 

That “everyone wants to go to New 
York,” is evidenced by the fact that about 
1,100 applications have already been re- 
ceived by the standing committee in 
Washington. At the Garden, seats will 
be available for 692 newspaper men. Many 
disappointments are inevitable as usual. 

In Cleveland, where the Public Audi- 
torium will be the seat of the Republican 
National Convention, there will be work- 
ing places for 578 reporters. Double that 
number of applications have been re- 
ceived. 

In allocating places at both conclaves, 
the standing committee will adhere to cus- 


mittee chairmen. Both were impressed by 
the Public Auditorium, from utilitarian 
and aesthetic standpoints. They were also 
enthusiastic over the cordial and helpful 
attitude of the Cleveland committees. 

The auditorium, which cost $8,000,000 
to construct, Preston classed as the finest 
hall for a political convention he has ever 
soon. It occupies an entire city block. 
The. hall is more than 300 feet long and 
215 feet wide and more than 80 feet from 
main floor to glass ceiling. Not a single 
column is used in the main arena, which is 
capable of seating 12,000 people. With 
supplementary facilities, 13,000 people 
can easily be accommodated in the Audi- 
torium. 

For the political convention, a speakers’ 
runway, 5 feet wide, is being constructed, 
extending from the stage, which alone 
can seat 1,100 persons. Press seats are 
to be ranged on both sides of the runway, 
with desks facing the speakers and af- 
fording a commanding view. Within easy 
access, stairways and ramps are to run 
down beneath the stage to work rooms, 


NEWSPAPER CONFI- 
DENCES 


“* HOV many times have men, 

often highly placed, come 
to me, or sent for me, to say, ‘I 
am going to tell you something of 
the greatest importance, but it is 
quite understood it is not to the 
journalist I am now speaking, and 
that you will make no use of it 
under any circumstances. To 
such [I have always replied, ‘In 
that case keep your secret to your- 
self. I am not for my own part 
inquisitive; I am inquisitive only 
for my newspaper. I am a journal- 
ist, not a confessor. If you feel 
you have need to confide a secret 
in someone which will never be 
disclosed, go and find the first 
priest in the nearest church.”— 
M. Stephane Lauzanne, Editor, 


Le Matin, Paris. 


time while the big show is 

Another feature, which promises to 
make reporting the Cleveland Conven- 
tion easier than usual, is that the local 
committee has agreed to open work rooms 
for press use in the Federal Reserve Bank 
building, situated directly opposite the 
Hollander Hotel, picked as Republican 
headquarters. The bank building is also 
close to the Auditorium. These work 
rooms are in addition to those under the 
Auditorium stage, which are well lighted, 
commodious, and well ventilated. 

One change, which veteran newspaper 

writers will notice when they go to Cleve- 
land next June, Preston pointed out, will 
be the absence of ornate decoration. 
Since the Public Auditorium is consid- 
ered so beautiful architecturally, no at- 
tempt will be made to hang it with flags 
and bunting. A picture of the late Presi- 
dent Harding and one huge flag over the 
stage will constitute the sole attempt at 
artificial interior decoration. 
. Cleveland, Preston reports, plans to 
outdo itself in hospitality to visiting news- 
paper men during the convention. The 
13 golf courses around the city will be 
thrown open for their use, and a special 
excursion will be held for their benefit. 

The standing committee, although not 
so well informed on conditions in New 
York, are satisfied with arrangements 
being made to care for the press at Madi- 
son Square Garden. In New York, 
Charles G. Hambidge, retired president 
of the Newspaper Club, is looking after 
the interests of newspaper men in reassur- 
ing manner. 

By May 20 newspaper men will be noti- 
ned by the standing committee in regard 
to their seats at both conventions. Be- 
sides Wright and Preston, members of 
the committee are Emmet Dougherty, 
Davenport (lIa.) Democrat; Carl D. 
Ruth, Cleveland News, R. B. Smith, 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, and Jay G. 
Hayden, of the Detroit News, who is sec- 
retary. Wright represents the Cleveland 
Plain-Dealer at Washington. 
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Are Your Classified Columns 
With You or Agin’ You? 


Are they pushing —or pulling back? 


Pushing your newspaper to greater prestige, larger circu- 


lation, more profitable returns ? 


Or pulling it back from all these things—and making it 


harder for your newspaper to be the one you want it to be? 


Your classified medium should be the cornerstone of your 
newspaper—it is the symbol of success in the eyes of readers 
and local and national advertisers. 


On the service that it gives to its readers and advertisers 
depends its success. And on this success as a eenuine public 
service to your city depends in an_ increasingly larg: 


measure the final success of your newspaper. 


While you are building your newspaper better every 
year — make sure that the cornerstone of classified advertis- 


ing is securely laid! 


THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, Inc. 


International Classified Advertising Counsellors 
OTIS BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 
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(Continued from last week) 

The introductory editorial in the issue of the Herald, following the 
fire which destroyed the plant, has been pronounced a masterpiece in its 
line, and clearly and fully outlined Mr. Bennett’s ambitions and policies. 
It is as follows: 


"We are again in the field, larger, livelier, better, prettier, saucier and more 
independent than ever. The conflagration consumed types, presses, manuscripts, 
paper, some bad poetry, subscription books—all the outward material appearance 
of the Herald, but its soul was saved—its spirit as exuberant as ever. From the 
past we augur well for the future. In the first six weeks of its existence, the 
Herald reached nearly the extraordinary circulation of 7,000 per day, and a corre- 
sponding amount of advertising patronage. We started then to reach a daily issue 
of 20,000 in a period of six or nine month—we restart now to rise to 25,000 daily 
circulation before we stop. This is no astronomical dream, no Herschell discovery 
in the Moon.* It can be done, and if industry, attention, resolution and persever- 
ance can accomplish the feat under the encouraging smiles of a kind public, the 
Herald shall do it. 

“We are organized on a better footing than formerly—have it entirely under 
our own control, and have arranged our carrier routes in such a way that as we 
think, a week will make us go like a piece of ingenious clockwork. In other respects 
we shall please the public. Avoiding the dirt of party politics, we shall yet freely 
and candidly express our opinion on every public question and public man. We 
mean also to procure intelligent correspondents in London, Paris and Washington, 
and measures are already adopted for that purpose. 

“In every species of news, the Herald will be one of the earliest of the early. 
Our Wall Street reports, which were so highly approved by every business man in 
the city, and copied extensively throughout the country, we shall enlarge and im- 
prove to a considerable extent. The former Herald from its large circulation 
among business people down town (being larger in that respect than any other paper 
in the city) had a very rapid increase of advertising patronage. We expect that 
the renovated Herald will outstrip its predecessor. Our position at 202 Broadway 
is admirably central—more so than even in Wall Street. Several merchants and 
auctioneers are preparing to advertise in the Herald. They are beginning to find 
out that a brief advertisement in our sheet is seen and read by six times as many 
as it would be in the dull prairies of the Courier and Enquirer. 

“On the whole and ‘to conclude’ as Dogberry did not say, we bid our former 
kind friends and patrons a hearty, a cheerful and pleasant good morning, and we 
hope that while we give them a regular call to have a little chat over their coffee 
and muffins, we may often see them at 202 Broadway when they have any small 
thing to do, cheap and good in the advertising line, or any hint or curious piece of 
information to communicate to the public—barring always discoveries in astronomy, 
which our friends of the Sun monopolize.” 

*Referring to the Sun’s famous Moon hoax. 

After the Herald had again been started, Mr. Bennett kept up inter- 
mittent attacks on the Sun, as a journalist once remarked, “in the 
shape of paper squibs, rockets and bombshells, but though the fire 
was continued for many months at intervals, it was not answered 
by the Sun except by random shots” one of which was.as follows: 


“We respectfully decline the well-written article signed ‘A Member of the 
Phrenological Society,’ because its insertion in our columns would only serve to 
bring into notice a pitifully ignorant editor of an obscure print which can’t long 
exist if treated with contemptuous indifference.” 

This would indicate that Mr. Day was very apprehensive of the 
Herald’s rising tide of prosperity. 

Mr. Bennett’s display of animus toward Mr. Day and the Sun was 
partly due to a despicable tale-bearer, who “manufactured” a letter pur- 
porting to be addressed by Mr. Day to one Frances Wright, and handed 
it to Mr. Bennett as genuine. It was grossly libellous, as forged papers 
usually are, and the purpose aimed at was achieved—Mr. Bennett ever 
afterward regarding Mr. Day as his bitter enemy. 


Bennett’s Reckless Policy 


Though on August 31, Mr. Bennett’s resources were less than $500, 
he resolutely toiled on with scarcely a friend to cheer him. As a writer 
put it in rather clumsy form: 

“The time had come when to be less than a positive personality would be to 
become nothing in point of influence and probably in the future a dependant on the 
caprice of others. This was his feeling, and while he had a taste for something 
more elevated than the course which his circumstances indicated must be pursued 
for the sake of that prosperity for which he would pour out his life’s strength to 
obtain, yet he could not follow the track of so-called respectable journalism, for 
it led straight to oblivion.” 

Among the means used to attract the public to the Herald were some 
curious ones. Mr. Bennett could not at that time afford to launch into 
great expense for news. What did he do? 

Published mock special messages of President Jackson and Governor 
Marcy, to convulse the people with laughter, and to startle the gaping 
rival editors at breakfast, with the thought that their own enterprise had 
been outstripped by this presumptious innovator. Apart however from 
such amusing “fakes’’ as these, he was constantly scoring big “‘beats”’ 
over his contemporaries, and his rivals admitted his wonderful skill and 
sagacity as a news-gatherer. In regard to his advertising columns, Mr. 
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Bennett at this time carried but little of the objectionable patent medicine 


advertising which flooded the pages of the Sun and other dailies. Such 
advertisements were a God-send to the hard-up publishers of those days, 
and among those carried in the Sun were, “Dr. Moffat’s Vegetable Life 
Pills,” “Dr. Brandreth’s Vegetable Universal Pills,’ “Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral,” “The English Diet Drink,” “The Matchless Sanative,” ete. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


The Herald Moves Nearer the Sun 


Finding that the cellar at 202 Broadway was entirely inadequate for 
his purposes, Mr. Bennett eventually removed to another and larger “base- 
ment story” at 148 Nassau street, on October 12, 1835. 

His clever and humorous description of the locality and the Herald’s 
near neighbors, also an appeal for a partner to invest in the business are 
given in the following editorial: 


“T have the pleasure this morning to inform my friends and the public that I 
have removed the Herald Office from 202 Broadway to 148 Nassau street, between 
Spruce and Beekman streets. I have got at last into a remarkably pious, theological 
and religious neighborhood, probably much more ‘intellectual and patriotic than 
Broadway, a splendid and fashionable thoroughfare indeed, but still considered the 
‘land of the heathen.’ 

“On my left is the Bible Society, on my right the Tract Society—in front the 
venerable brick church of Dr. Spring, with its spire pointing to Heaven, and tolling 
for the short hours that lose themselves in eternity. Yet unfortunately there is 
no good in this wicked world without a mixture of evil. I have the regret to state 
that a few doors on my left is Mr. Tappan’s Anti-Slavery concern; and, what is 
worse, a few doors on the right, just across Spruce street, is the office of a thing 
generally called the Sun newspaper. I hope, at least I shall endeavor to try, that 
these awfully evil communications shall not corrupt my good manners. I mean to 
take a few of the spots out of the Sun as fast as I can, and as to the Anti-Slavery 
people, I think and pledge myself thus far to the South, that with the aid of the 
Bible Society, the Tract Society, the Missionary Society, and Dr. Spring, we shall 
be able to emasculate the whole of them in nine or twelve months at farthest. 

“So much for public morals and public duty—now for myself. 

“T have no doubt that my removal to Nassau street, within a few doors of the 
Sun, will be the cause of a vast accession of patronage, advertising and other busi- 
ness to the Herald. Many will no doubt prefer the Herald for advertising who have 
patronized the Sun, arising probably from the fact that I circulate many more 
papers in Wall, Pearl and similar streets. Indeed, with all the disadvantages of 
my former location, with opposition of all kinds, with combinations, and secret arts 
to talk me down, no daily paper in New York ever reached in the same period, the 
same amount of circulation and advertising which the Herald has done. To what 
is this owing? To its fearless independence on all subjects, and its unshaken reso- 
lution to tell the truth of all men and measures, and to take the ‘hazard of the die” 
Besides the city, every section of the wide Union is pouring in its subscribers with 
money in advance, ordering the Herald, and expressing a preference for it to its 
blanket contemporaries. 

“Heretofore I have done everything myself. I have written my own editorials 
(for I employ at $5 a week no Peter Simples). I have written my own police 
reports—I have written my own Wall Street reports—I have written my own squibs, 
crackers and jeux Wesprit—I have been my own clerk and accountant—posted my 
own books—made out my own bills and generally attended to all business details in 
the office. 

Now as the business of the Herald is rapidly increasing, I should like to get 
some competent business person to become connected with me as part owner and 
proprietor; one who would devote the whole of his time, as I do mine, to the 
business of the office. I will venture to say without any boast that for the last 
six months I have written more matter for the press—and collected more facts of 


= ae 


every kind, than any three editors in this city. But in addition to this labor, the 


business concerns of such an establishment as the Herald is a little more than one 
man can do. I would, therefore, like to have a business partner in whom I could 
place entire confidence, and, if he could bring into the concern capital sufficient to 
make certain improvements, enlargements, etc., we could make the Herald in less 
than a year surpass every paper in the city and yield a clear annual income of from 
$12,000 to $20,000. With capital, enterprise, skill, industry, resolution, talent and 
genius combined in due proportions, nothing is impossible. Look at the Courier & 
Enquirer, which Heaven knows has little to boast of. It started in 1829 with a 
dead debt of $50,000. With all its blunders and foolery it has paid off that debt, 
and is now clearing annually $37,500 over and above its expenses. If a three-penny 
concern, which is now conducted on the milk and water principle entirely—whick 
has made more fawa pas than any other paper in the country, can perform such @ 
wonder in such a time by the force of capital alone, why could not a penny paper 
conducted on principles of experience, managed with skill, effect and resolu- 
tion—why could it not do the same if it possessed the same means? ‘There never 
was in New York such a field of enterprise presented as there is at this moment— 
and now is the moment to step in and plow, sow, plant and reap the virgin soil. 
The invention of steam power does not surpass the invention of the penny press.” 


Here is the way Mr. Bennett boasted of his success: 


“The Times returned the Herald of yesterday with this endorsement—‘Stop 
sending your damn paper to the Times Office. Ha! Ha! Ha! How these ten- 
dollar blockheads wince. Well, here goes again. The Times of yesterday had not 


fifth the quantity of new cash advertising that the Herald had of the same date. 
The people of business begin to say: ‘Who would advertise in the Times? 
There—Dandy Rough Head, M.D., gnaw that!” 


(Continued next week) 
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—$466,000,000 


In Agricultural Totals Supplements the 
Annual Income of 


New York State 


One rarely refers to the agricultural resources of New York State and it is not considered by many 


people to be anything agricultural. Yet the State has tremendous production in some agricultural 
lines. 


NEW YORK STATE PRODUCES 


Valued at Valued at 
Tame Hay ........$88,000,000 Apples. 3484...5 2 . $25,000,000 
Botatoes 6 fe 2 36,709,000 Corn? 344s een re: 24,594,000 
vats et te pee, J . 11,709,000 Wheat* 3.57 a! 11,000,000 
Grapes ...... ..... 6,000,000 Buckwheat ........ 3,444,000 
Pears. - . 2°: 2 ....... 3,000,000 Peaches))#2:40.A% 3%. 3,000,000 


In crops alone New York ranks fourth among all States, in livestock New York stands seventh. 


New York is one of the great dairying States of the Union. The total value of manufactured dairy 
products in the Empire State approximates $130,000,000. 


A territory that produces can consume equally well. 


Everything considered New York is a mighty prosperous State. It is up to you, Mr. Advertiser, 
to get some of its wealth. 


By using this list of daily newspapers you can blanket the whole State and tell your story to the 
farm population as well as the urban population. ‘This is an economical and effective manner of 
merchandising goods. 


Cireu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 

lation Lines Lines lation Lines Lines 
** Albany, Evening News: 5.06... sss see sdee (E) 14,226 08 .08 jttNewburgh Daily News ...............0055 (E) 11,564 .05 .05 
**Albany Knickerbocker Press ............ (M) 31,988 10 .16 New Rochelle Standard-Star ............. (E) 7,000 .04 04 
**Albany Knickerbocker Press ............. (8) 49,311 13 13 TTTThe Sun) New Work veoeiiie.. ccc cc ees (E) 260,026 .60 .54 
PLEA POT OLSON Wore: so os prenern ing ca sey amas (E) 6,429 04 ,035 +ttNew York Times 345,149 .70 .686 
SP Baravia® Wally eNews ocisis vice some cies a oe aprs (E) 8,586 04 04 tttNew York Times 576,321 85 833 
***Brooklyn Daily Eagle 2-20... 0: -ceesererns (E) 66,079 22 +22 **New York Tribune . 132,777 .40 36 
ere Brookiyi- Dally. Wagle | ..ccbi eo cctescaeeen (8) 716,284 22 122 **New York Tribune . 135,846 .40 86 
***Buffalo Courier and Enquirer.......... (M&E) 78,058 18 18 tttNew York World .. 360,908 .595 58 
BEE alo OConrieriis;,ccioasls Mies «e140 sermons (S) 118,603 25 22 tttNew York World 575,672 .595 58 
ee*Butialo. Evening’ News: 26.2 .e2c0% sees ccc (E) 123,852 .25 .25 tttNew York Evening World ............... (E) 271,114 .595 58 
e**Paffalo Evening Times. 4 oo... 0 csc es caes (E) 94,043 18 18 TitNiagara Falls, Gazette sa cacece: anton = is (E) 17,582 .055 .055 
***Buffalo:-Sunday Times .............+0¢ r... (8) 96,618 18 .18 HTPort) Chester (Lbeme sorcs cet acatcclas ied sats (E) 4,409 03 .03 
t+ttCorning Evening Leader ................. (E) 8,307 04 .04 ***Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise........ (E) 12,098 .05 ,05 
***Elmira Star-Gazette Advertiser ....... (E&M) 32,915 ll ll +tRochester Times-Union .............. ed, 64,032 20 18 
Prereuere Dedly | TUGOS. 6.5 oaks ie ak cd eaa (E) 5,537 .04 04 teh TACUse (A OUINAL Mer 1g aus anise arsiesis tes walare (E) 42,103 12 12 
PT AIM RUM ORC BEAT fic isic o16\s.n.5 5 scine nek? (M) 9,065 035 .035 HER Drag! Record. te), sets vie k\s) <i eign eee oe cere ote (M&E) 23,568 .05 .05 
***Gloversville Leader Republican........... (E) 6,877 .085 035 —--—— 
***Gloversville Morning Herald ............ (M) 5,927 .03 .03 ** A, B, C, Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
PAP LOEe POULURIANOWE Soe eeie> Sue oobieed (E) 7,308 04 .04 ++ Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1923, 
**Jamestown Morning Post ........... eae: 2. 8 10,292 04 .035 Sen April 1, 1924 
***Middletown Times-Press ............+++: (E) 6,434 .03 03 A, B, C. Statement, April 1, 1924, 


***Mount Vernon Daily Argus .............. (E) 9,480 05 .05 +t} Government Statement, April 1, 1924. 
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UR Own WorRLD 
On pa hliEes 


Editor 


By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


HEN and where did the first classi- 

fied advertisement appear? That 
question has been frequently asked. When 
I was collecting data for my “History of 
American Journalism,” I wanted to look 
into this question, but so many important 
topics needed detailed research I simply 
had to dismiss the matter with a casual 
reference. 

A satisfactory answer to the question, 
however, will be found in “The Story of 
Classified Ads and Their Relation to 
Human Progress,” by Gilbert N. Gun- 
dersen. This pamphlet may be obtained 
from the New York Telegram and Eve- 
ning Mail. Gundersen’s story of classified 
ads starts with those printed in the days 
of beaver hats and wood-burning locomo- 
tives and ends with those printed in a 
great metropolitan medium. 

Of early classification, Mr. Gundersen 
speaks as follows: 

One of the most interesting developments in 
classified advertising was the experiment made 
by Bennett in 1835-6, in which was sought to 


lassify the announcements according to illus- 
tration. For this purpose a small cut of the 


thing advertised was supplied to start each 
F yuncement. The result was rows of trees, 
schooners, houses, steamboats, and beaver hats 
up and down the columns of the paper. The 
trees illustrated ‘‘Farms for Sale’; after the 
schooners were such announcements as ‘‘For 
Texas Direct.”” The early railroad. companies 
ran their illustrations across the top of the 


One other change is noted in the evolu- 
on of the classified advertisement. 
\long about 1848, the practice of illus- 
trating such advertisements was discon- 
nued. In the place of the cut, the en- 
tire top line was set in small capitals. 

‘oday only the first or index word is so 

ipitalized. 

While “The Story of Classified Ads” is 
obviously published to promote interest 
of the classified department of one of 
New York’s newspapers, it contains so 
much historical matter and is so richly 
illustrated with typical advertisements 
that it ought to be preserved in every 
newspaper library. So practical is the 
booklet that the advertising manager of 
the classified section will probably want 
an extra copy. 


fs fea: 

N ARSHALL N. DANA, associate 
~"" editor of the Oregon Journal, con- 
tributes to Oregon Exchanges—a periodi- 
cal published for the newspaper men of 
the state of Oregon by the School of 
Journalism at the State University—a 
bully good article entitled“Journalism vs. 
Publicity.” He opens his discussion with 
this quotation from the Oregon journal- 
istic code of ethics: 


We will not permit, unless in exceptional 
cases, the publishing of news and editorial 
matter not prepared by curselves or our staff, 
believing that original matter is the best answer 
to the peril of propaganda. 


He then goes on to show that this dec- 
laration was adopted in the letter, but not 
in the spirit, and asserts that journalism 
is honeycombed with “press-agentism.” 
The following two points made by Mr. 
Dana are startling: 


If newspapers made a rigid rule that they 
would use only original matter, if they followed 
this rule to its logical climax and_ printed 
nothing they had not dug up for themselves, 
the news gathering staffs of the newspapers 
would need be increased from two to three 
times the present number. 

If newspaper writers were refused the privi- 
lege of acting as press agents in their own 
time, it would be necessary for their pay to 
be double if they were not to live below the level 
of day laborers or country preachers. 


The article is certainly an 
arouser and an attention arrester. 


interest 


* Kk * 


UST as I turn in copy for this issue, 
there comes to my desk a book which 
approaches the subject of journalism 
from an entirely new angle. I refer to 
“The Principles of Journalism” by Casper 
S. Yost, editor of the St. Louis Globe- 


Democrat and president of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors—(D..Ap- 
pleton & Co.). 

A glance at the table of contents will 
indicate the mode of treatment. After a 
brief chapter on the evolution of the 
newspaper, Mr. Yost sets forth what 
should be the real purpose of the news- 
paper. The importance of news he 
stresses by giving five chapters to that 
subject. Before discussing the editorial 
page and the editor’s responsibility, he 
emphasizes in a separate chapter the im- 
portance of personality in the newspaper. 
To such subjects, “The Freedom of the 
Press” and “Ethics of Journalism,” he 
gives a special chapter. The book will 
be reviewed in a later issue as this men- 
tion is simply a news item. 

ak kek 


N Feb. 4, 1924, the leased wires of the 

United Press carried a story about 
Woodrow Wilson written by Robert J. 
Bender, who for eight years had covered 
the activities of Wilson for the news 
association. 

In response to requests that the story 
be preserved in more permanent form 
than newspaper files, the United Press, 
after slightly recasting the dispatch, 18 
now distributing “W. W.” by Robert J. 
Bender. How well Mr. Bender is pre- 
pared to: interpret Woodrow Wilson, the 
foreword of the book tells as follows: 

Mr. Bender was associated with Mr. Wilson, 
as the United Press Correspondent at the 
White House during the eager, bustling, prom- 
ising period of his first administration; then 
as manager, of the United Press Washington 
bureau during the grim, tense days of the 
War and later as a special correspondent of 
the United Press and the United News when 
he accompanied the President on all of his 
important travels, including his journey abroad 
the George Washington to_the Paris Peace 


Conference; his trip into England and Italy 
and his return. 


What is said of the relationship exist- 
ing between Bender and Wilson is equally 
true of the volume—friendly, intimate, 
and human. 

The concluding paragraph of the book 
may well be quoted to illustrate the au- 
thor’s style: 

The last picture is that of a tragic figure, 
broken physically, his face drawn in pain and 
misery, shuffling slowly across the White House 
veranda and being lifted into a waiting car. 
This was March 4, 1921, as Woodrow Wilson 
laid down to President-Elect Harding the bur- 
dens which had all but crushed out his own 
life. The silk hat, the long black coat and the 


cane comprised all that could be reminiscent 
of the Wilson that was. 


kK * * 


HE sketch of “Horace Greeley” by 
Gamaliel Bradford in the ‘American 
Mercury for April, portrays the founder 
of the Tribune “in the days of the flesh.’’ 
For instance, this is the way he went to 
church: 


He generally stalked in rather early, the 
pockets of his long white coat filled with news- 
papers, and immediately on taking his seat, 
went to sleep. As soon as the service began, 
he awoke, looked first to see how many vacant 
places were in the pew, and then, without a 
word, put out his long arm into the aisle and 
with one or two vigorous scoops, pulled in a 
sufficient number of strangers standing there 
to fill all the vacancies; then he slept again. 


With all his Christian charity—which 
he doubtless had to an excess—he never 
gave to a cause which did not interest 
him. Solicited once for a subscription 
to a movement “which will prevent a 
thousand of our fellow beings from going 
to Hell,” he remarked, “I will not give 
you a cent. There don’t half enough 
go there now.” 

But the quotation which I should like 
to mark “must” for perusal is the fol- 
lowing in which Greeley outlines editorial 
requisites : 

An ear ever open_to the plaints of the 
wronged and the suffering, though they can 
never repay advocacy, and those who mainly 
support newspapers will be annoyed and often 


exposed by it; a heart as sensitive to oppression 
and degradation in the next street as if they 
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TEN N. Y. DAILIES GAIN LINEAGE IN MARCH 


Torar newspaper advertising in New 

Tork for March was 14,183,716 agate 
lines, according to figures compiled by 
the statistical department of the New 
York Evening Post. .This was a net loss 


of 250,042 agate lines compared with the 
same month last year, when advertising 


totaled 14,433,758 agate lines. On March 
19, the Herald and Tribune were com- 
bined. 


Pages Percentage of : 

1924 1923 total space 1924 1923 Gain Loss 
1,486 1,146 SAUTLETUCAM nile Wlahesetens oie kena tas 9.4 1,339,480 **937,158 402,322 Ainicoc. 
1.253 1,052 Brooklyn Bagle .........- 10.5 1,493,646 1,310,216  188)480  .ocnnme 
56 630 Brooklyn Times ......5.-- 2.9 407,854 322,794 85,060 teens 
1,218 1,182 *Hvening Journal ......... 8.6 1,215,144 1,238, TVG etree rae 22,972 
ayenave 556 *Evening Mail 1.22.5. cee: ee | Sateen 584,840 . i scance ere 
764 540 *Hvening Posts). ...2-... 2.5 356,170 349,926 6,244) canst 
672 784 *BEvening World .......... 4.7 664,718 816 100s wares. 151,478 
cise 654 FLOWS) remistslevepsle'«tetoteleloielviatale nie ©) Sates 841,576 ols aoe 
||656 1,014 Herald © erie cts <teteke ere oist ei 3.9 ||557,648 969,060 ....... 411,412 
1,214 972 Herald-Tribune .......... 7.5 1,071,024 §851,612 219,412 eect” 
1,064 1,040 News (Tabloid) ~~. ....... 3.4 488,578 413,020 75,558 oesaeuea 
"626 678 Standard Union .......... 4.7 660,402 690; 628; ciate 30,226 
910 702 @ ST tate chotate ei eteve vel eke Yeneo slieyatener= 8.5 1,201,912 £898,566 303,346 °° vs eel 
790 558 Telegram and Mail....... 6.3 897,080 556,912 340,168 js sea 

1,766 ,564 SEINE Sie fete cate olieraca tones shee ares 16.4 2,327,798 2,153,096 174,702 

1,274 1,190 Mio BAG on eadan ade Joon 10.6 1,502,262 1,500,042 2,220 ~ eee 
5: 4,262 NE! vein foaeraamosso 14,183,716 14,453, TOS me eiyehninte 250,042 
14,254 14,262 Totals i Noe 


*No Sunday Edition. 
** 72,110 lines American Weekly not included. 
~Sun and Globe combined June 4, 1925. 


q Telegram and Mail combined January 28, 1924. 
§ Herald and Tribune combined March 19, 1924. 


Name changed to Sun March 10, 1924. 


Sunday issue discontinued March 16, 1924. 
|| March 1 to March 18, inclusive. 


1924 1923 1922 1921 1920. 1919 1918 

PAMMOCLICAI) © acs s qis'eisldcietasicne 1,339,480 937,158 925,828 856,818 999,846 £52,455 909,180 
Brooklyn Eagle ....-++... 1,493,646 1,310,216 1,303,366 1,1&3,906 1,186,676 913,611 764,292 
Brooklyn TIMES iareetersterern 407,854 322,794 331,756 273,268 289,918 ee ee 
Byening Journal ....-+0s 1,215,144 1,238,116 1,104,012 999,764 $81,622 795,992 714,467 
Evening Mail 2s. ceseess) | actcwscie 584,840: 560,298 582,872 565,832 298, 044 413,440 
Bvening Post occ. . ec 356,170 349,926 330,822 529,218 437,716 353,048 366,601 
Evening World ......... 664,718 816,196 847,952 £90,608 583,580 459,122 
Globe SoPsucre woeeierine ene 841,576 662,010 614,304 661,570 433,205 
isk CnOe BAneoe oes. ook ‘ 969,060 992,714 1,052,778 738,272 628,140 
Herald-Tribune ......... 1,071,024 851,612 828,442 800,714 595,822 361,018 
News (Tabloid). .......- 488,578 413,020 295,616 182,184 “SF ci eerie ee 
Standard Union ........ 660,402 690,628 701,148 638,376 562,598 513,989 
Sin a a's -jarae ee ae 1,201,912 898,566 869,626 742,456 633,298 462,182 
Telegram-Mail .......... 897,080 556,912 596,050 568, 682 685,804 © 749,147 696,828 
ERTIES! | -<leyersites sts cae tees 2 7,798 2,153,096 1,982,392 1,850,914 2,041,930 1,491,791 1,208,648 
WWOLIG) | felvicielotvlaiaj-Rat-nateratetsycan 1,502,262 1,500,042 1,329,596 1,261,478 1,678,472 1,435,480 1,351,850 

Potals>- <asteasseek eee 14,183,716 14,433,758 13,661,622 13,028,340 13,940,396 10,664,708 9,283,002 


+ Figures not recorded. 


were practiced in Brazil or Japan; a pen as 
ready to expose and reprove the crimes whereby 
wealth is amassed and luxury enjoyed in our 
own country at this hour, as if they had cnly 
been committed by Turks or pagans in Asia 
some centuries ago. 

In view of the flag flown at the mast- 
head of the New York World, one can 
not help wondering whether the policy 
of Joseph Pulitzer may not have been 
influenced somewhat by these words from 
Horace ‘Greeley. 

OLAND THOMAS, recently on 

the staff of the New York Herald, 
traces what he calls “The Rise and Fall 
of Mr. ‘Munsey” in the Nation for April 
2, 1924. Of Mr. Munsey we have heard 
a great deal in current literature—l am 
almost tempted to add enough and to 
spare. But I must not overlook the chat 
on Munsey by E. S. Martin in Harper’s 
Magazine for April. It does not have a 
word to say in conclusion about the late 
Frank I. Cobb, the editor of the World. 

ek ok 
RNEST BRENNECKE, who has 
just returned from Europe where he 
has been writing special feature articles 
for the New York World, is the author 


of “The Real ‘Mission of the Funny 
Paper” in the Century Magazine. 

The title is somewhat misleading as the 
subject matter concerns itself chiefly with 
the comic supplement and the comic strip 
of the daily paper. 


After an interesting chat about the men 
who draw these comics, Mr. Brennecke 
concludes his discussion with the follow-. 
ing comment : 


The most important and encouraging thing to 
notice about the funny paper is its wonderful 
good health. It is healthy not only in the way 
of enjoying tremendous popularity, but in the 
far more significant way of its fundamental 
philosophy of life. It makes the most serious 
grouch among us, the most abject victim of 
hard luck, the most miserable subject of self- 
pity, laugh without restraint, without shame, 
without qualms of any kind; for its mirth is un- 
clouded by any stupid sentimentality and un- 
blinded by any foolish self-deception. It is, in 
general, a thoroughly disillusioned art, and yet 
it manages to pierce through reality and to ex- 
ploit successfully the boundless domains of, ro- 
matuce, wender, adventure, and humor that lie 
spread before the courageous liver of life, It 
gives true pictures of the varicolored human ac- 
tivities of the day; it satirizes the natural 
weaknesses manifested in those activities with- 
out undue bitterness, as without folly. It is 
an art form that has been much maligned by 
the tip-tilted nases of the unappreciative. It is 
high time that critics reformed and doffed their 
formal silk top-hats to the funny paper. 
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Values in the South Are 
Doubling and Trebling 


These are the leading dailies 
in their respective territories 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 

ALABAMA lation lines lines 
**Birmingham Age-Herald ............ (M) 32,057 .08 08 
**Birmingham Age-Herald ............. (S) 49,305 10 10 
***Birmingham News ..-.....-.--+++++: (E) 75,304 18 18 
***Birmingham News .........+.++.+++: (S) 83,228 18 18 

Mobile News-Item ........2..0.-e0000: (E) 10,392 05 05 

Mobile: Rogister oo scidsters asus, « «ies (M) 20,326 .07 07 

MGDIIG) LORSISLOE | aidereins ialoie revelereleiata oaks (S) 32,061 .085 .086 
**Montgomery Journal ...............-- (E) 18,516 .06 06 

FLORIDA 
**Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville. .(M&S) 36,159 .09(.108) .09(,108) 

PWGNSAOOIA INGWE fc siciciec svessieid ewe ieies a ale (E) 4,750 .03 .03 
+i1St. Petersburg Independent........... (E) 7,236 .03 03 
MM Eee AYDEN OO TEEVEWE Dayo s evan) 6a des are vis nos (E) 14,770 .05 .05 
BEST AMPA LTAPUNG: 5.000 s/s eoisc seins (M&S) 25,651 .07(,08S) .06(,07S) 

GEORGIA 
FAAS TB CGS PLOVELG Uy cvcleiphs: «fess. ciate (eine bo eC) 13,438 .05 ,05 
FR Tae ei GT OO Sen ae dnodior ac orc (8) 13,438 .05 .05 
***Macon Telegraph <...6i.0.ccccescees (M) 23,878 07 07 
***Macon Telegraph ......... sn aenra tee (S) 25,185 07 07 
**Savannah Morning News (M) 20,552..(S) 22,4387 .06(.07S) .06(.,07S) 
KENTUCKY 
*#*#Texington Leader ....8..0sseceeeeee (E) 18,432 .05 .05 
PROTEINS COM AUORMOL, | xpcicie leo sicis 6)e.cteioirrsie.e (S) 18,538 .05 05 
Sigh Kalo Gt) AW is eae ee ae adc Icaoe (E) 8,759 04 .04 
NORTH CAROLINA 
tag eel SMe Se ee icteon pre Sema (E) 8,969 04 04 
*PAshovillo (Citizen coe. «cic Sense aoc ore oie (MS) 11,760 .055 ,055 
**Asheville Citizen ........... aievenarreraraye (S) 12,421 .055 055 
**Greensboro Daily News............- (M) 21,530 07 .06 
**Greensboro Daily News..........-.+- (S) 29,308 .07 .07 
**Raleigh News and Observer.......... (M) 26,423 .06 .06 
**Raleigh News and Observer.......... (8) 30,943 .06 .06 
**Winston-Salem Sentinel ............. (E) 138,240 .05 05 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
**Columbia State ......-....0..es000: (M) 23,236 .06 .06 
SEOS am pIa: State. leisria0 restless coe we -....(8) 24,286 .06 .06 

Greenwood Index Journal ......-.. (E&S) 4,367 .025 025 

Spartanburg Journal ...............-. (E) 4,165 ) 

Spartanburg Herald ....(M) 5536....(S) 7,156 § 04 04 

TENNESSEE 
**Chattanooga Times ............--. -.(M) 24,058 07 .07 
**Chattanooga Times ....6....0.02s006 (S) 24,145 07 .07 
+7tNashville Banner ..... Fiera atel gies crt nice oe (E) 58,892 10 10 
tttNashville Banner ..........-.. ste. oe oe (S) 56,989 wit ld. 
VIRGINIA 
*Alexandria Gazette ........secece ences 3,900 .025 .025 
***Danville Register and Bee........ (M&E) 12,225 .05 .05 

Newport News Times-Herald........ (E) 7,660 ) 

Newport News Daily Press........ (S&M) 5,725 § 05 105 
***Roanoke Times & World-News..... (M&E) 25,048 07 .06 
OTR OATOKG) LIMOS 6... vice s.ciesjo0 vines sees (S) 17,596 07 06 

**Staunton News-Leader (M), Leader... (E) 6,370 03 03 


* A, B, C, Statement, April 1, 1923. 

** A, B, C, Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
++ Government, Sept. 30, 1923. 
*** A, B, C. Statement, April 1, 1924, 
+t+ Government Statement, April 1, 1924. 


Formerly cheap lands in this section are 
now overtaking the higher values of other 
states. 


The same is true to a great extent in agri- 
culture. The South is no longer dependent 
upon cotton as the chief factor of agricul- 
tural success. 


Of course, cotton is an important crop and 
always will be, but of the tremendous total 
value of the South’s agricultural produc- 
tion, it must not be forgotten that nearly 
four-fifths of the sum is due to diversified 
agriculture and but little over one-fifth to 
cotton. 


Corn, tobacco, oats, hay, sweet potatoes, 
dairying, mining, lumbering and _ others 
now make the South a “land of wealth and 
prosperity.” 


Development of the South’s industrial and 
commercial life is now well under way, and 
this territory should gain by leaps and 
bounds. 


Get into this extremely attractive territory. 
Link your goods up with your local dealer. 
Tell the people about your goods through 
the local daily newspaper. 


Editor 


Some items from London, England, that will show how the Advertising and Publishing 
Men of Great Britain are preparing and building for the Great Advertising Convention 


in London, in July, 1924. 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


(London Editor, Epitor & PuBiisHEr) 


London Office—Hastings House, 


Convention “Lines of Thought” :— 
As the Prince of Wales has been obliged 
to postpone his South African -trip, the 
hope is being expressed that it may be 
found possible for His Royal Highness 
to be present at one of the Convention 
functions. 

Owing to the Easter holidays, the 

Tuesday convention luncheons in London 
will not be resumed until April 29. By 
that time it is hoped the entire business 
program of the Convention will be com- 
pleted. 
- C. Harold Vernon tells me that in the 
little country of Holland no less than 15 
delegates have definitely signed as visit- 
ors to the July Convention. 


Commercial advertisers are offering 


financial support to the Convention. 
Messrs. Wm. Hollins & Co. (Mans- 
field); the manufacturers of SBrand’s 
Meat Essence; and Messrs. John Steed- 
man (Soothing Powders) are among 
those so contributing. 

A. C. W. Affiliations Grow:— 


time last year only two British 
were affiliated to the A. A. C. W. 
iy there are 39, the latest application 
aving been made by the Publicity Club 
of Bradford. President Vernon says he 
expects the affiliated British Clubs will 
1umber 50 by Convention time. 

Big Names at the Convention:—W. 


S. Crawford, at the last Tuesday con- 
vention luncheon, gave a hint of some 
of the big names associated with the 
Convention program. He said that on 


Monday, July 14, the speakers would be 
as follows 

Morning—Viscount Burnham (chair- 
man), and Sir Eric Geddes, chairman of 
the Dunlop Tyre Co., Ltd. Afternoon— 
Viscount Leverhulme (chairman), and 
Sir Charles Higham. 

On Tuesday, Winston Churchill will 
speak, and it is expected that, if the 
political situation permits, the Prime 
Minister will also take part in the’ pro- 
gram. 

To Americans, this use of big names 
in an Advertising Convention may seem 
strange, but it must be remembered that 
this is our first serious British affair of 
the kind, and its utility to our country 
depends as much as anything upon its 
recognition by leaders of business 
thought and politics to ensure its being 
regarded with the complete importance 
that it deserves. 

With the Publicity Clubs:—Thomas 
McDougall tells me the Glasgow Pub- 
licity Club dinner was one of the most 
enthusiastic gatherings he has seen, and 
says that Glasgow is going to be well 
in the forefront in the Convention, W. 
S. Crawford, who has also just returned 
from Glasgow, confirmed this. The 
Scotsmen have certainly got their teeth 
in. 

T. A. Grehan, of the Irish Independ- 
ent, in town from Dublin, tells me that 
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the Advertising Club of that city is mak- 
ing its plans for sending a representa- 
tive body of delegates to Wembley and 
hopes to entertain American visitors in 
Dublin, 

The Newcastle Advertising Club held 
its first meeting, April 3, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Gerald France. Mr. Syd- 
ney Walton, chairman of the Conven- 
tion Press Bureau, spoke on the pur- 
poses of advertising. 

Bradford Publicity Club’s first pbusi- 
ness meeting, April 4. Mr. T. A. Law- 
rence, chairman of the National Sight 
Seeing Committee, spoke on “Advertis- 
ing as a Day to Day Necessity.” 

Bankers Advertising a New Subject: 
—As illustrating the searching character 
of the Convention, the departmental ses- 


sions to be devoted to financial adver- ° 


tising are exciting special interest in 
British circles. On this side, there is 
no such thing as financial advertising as 
it is known and practiced in America. 


But our advertising men are determined - 


to see the subject adequately treated, and 
promiment men are being interested. 


McDougall on Your Side:—Mr. 
Thomas McDougall is paying another 
visit to the United States. He will ar- 


rive on the Franconia, April 26, and pro- 
Poses to visit Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Boston and, St. Louis. Mr. McDougall 
has just been elected to the board of 


directors of the London Advertising 
World. 


Brothers Reunited by News Item 


A news item published in the Cedar 
Rapids (la.) Gazette recently was in- 
strumental in bringing about the reunion 
of two brothers separated for more than 
15 years. Everett Holmes of Los An- 
geles wrote the Gazette asking for word 
of his brother and this item, the next day, 
brought a response from Ernest Holmes, 
the missing brother. 


Indiana Republican Editors Confer 


Republican newspaper men of the 
Thirteenth Indiana congressional district 
held a political conference in the South 
Bend Tribune building, March 18. F. A. 
Miller, editor of the Tribune, presided. 
Talks were made by newspaper men pres- 
ent and by Clyde A. Walb, of Lagrange, 
Ind., Indiana republican state chairman. 
In the evening newspaper men, county 
chairmen and others attended a banquet. 


Los Angeles Times 


The only great morning 
newspaper in the Pacific 
Southwest whose owner- 
ship, control, direction 
and whole interests are in 
the territory which it 


Serves. 


World Leader in Advertising 
for Three Consecutive Years 


& Publisher 


for April 26, 1924 


THE RETORT QUARRELSOME 


(From the Manchester (Vt.) Journal.) 


POSTING NOTICE 


My wife, Lucy M. Emerson, having left my bed and board without just 
cause or provocation, I hereby give notice that I will pay no bills of her 


contracting after this date. 


Manchester Depot, Vt., March 31, 1924 


MYRON EMERSON, 


Advertisement. 52-3 


NOTICE 


I, the wife of Myron A. Emerson, did not leave his bed, because it be- 
longs to my sister; and as for my board, it was brought to me by my mother 
up to the time of her death, and since then by my sister and brother. I 
left the house he rented when he ordered me out, threatening to set me 
out on the ground otherwise; and that after he had struck me and pulled 
I know better than to ask for credit 
on his account. for he owes everybody in town. 


my hair, to which I have witnesses. 


Manchester Depot, Vt., April 3, 1924. 
As reported by F. P. A. in the Conning Tower. 


He Sends the Flowers Now 


To Eprror & PuBLISHER: The stories 
about the “Major Markets of America” 
by Harry R. Drummond, now appearing 
in Epitor & PUBLISHER are interesting 
reading, aside from being valuable statis- 
tics. 

While they are captioned “an exclusive 
service to space buyers,” I believe they 
render a much broader service to readers 
of Epiror & PUBLISHER. 


Some advertising men have minds 
which crave facts, figures and statistics; 
others do not, finding all such hard facts 
dry and uninteresting. But, Harry R. 
Drummond presents his market data in 
carefully prepared pills, easy to swallow 
and easy to digest. 


As one advertising man remarked, 
these stories have a breezy, snappy swing 
which makes one get a very clear pic- 
ture of the market being described. 

It is always a difficult matter to pre- 
sent a batch of statistics about a city in 
an article, and keep it from running 
heavy from the very start. 

Drummond seems to possess that light 
touch so very necessary in handling fig- 
ures to make them sparkle with interest. 


When you come 


to London— 
You will find JOHN BULL 


the most quoted paper in 
Great Britain. Its integ- 
rity, honesty and outspok- 
enness are proverbial. “If 
you see it in John Bull, it 
IS sol" has become a na- 
tional saying. 

JOHN BULL has the largest Net Paid 

Sale of any 2d weekly in the World, 

No Bonuses. No Competition. 


For Advertising Rates and Particulars 
write: 


Philip Emanuel, Advertisement Manager 
ODHAMS PRESS, LTD. 
57-59, Long Acre, London, W.C.2. Eng. 


— JOHNBULL — 


MOST NEWS 


The largest morning daily circulation 
in Pittsburgh 


Che Pitishurgh Post 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 


Daily Circulation... ..118,000 
Sunday Circulation... .175,000 


Member A. B. C. 


MRS. LUCY EMERSON, 


Advertisement. 52-3 


He gets them into the mind with the 
accompaniment of history, colorful ro- 
mance and adventure. This keeps his 
figures vital and alive, and gives his 
stories wide reader interest. 

While not a space buyer, and not even 
a direct prospect of this service, I am tre- 
mendously interested in market data, city 
statistics, and, Drummond each week 
gives me something worth reading. He 
makes cities appear actually alive, in- 
stead of being pyramids of hard facts and 
dry figures. 

I believe in sending the flowers now. 

EASTERN ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 
CHALMERS L. Pancoast, Manager, 

Coloroto Weekly. 


The New York World claims credit 
for securing information through which 
the police captured Brooklyn’s bob-haired 
bandit. 


LINKS WITH BRITAIN. 


FLAMBOROUGH HEAD 


Paul Jones 


Off Flamborough Head on the 
coast of Yorkshire, on the 28th 
Sept., 1779, Paul Jones, Ameri- 
can citizen and captain of the 
good ship “Le Bonhomme Rich- 
ard,” engaged and sank the 
British King’s Frigate ‘‘Serapis.”” 
The latter with a smaller vessel, 
the “‘Countess of Scarborough,” 
Was convoying a fleet of Baltic 
merchantmen out of Bridlington 
Bay. The sun was setting and 
Jones was sailing southward when 
the enemy ships hove in sight. 
By skilful seamanship he got be- 
tween the English and the land 
(the merchantmen running for 
shelter towards Scarborough and 
Tynemouth). The fight lasted 
well into the night, and ended 
with the blowing up of the 
“Serapis’ by a hand grenade 
thrown from the ‘Bonhomme” 
under the light of the harvest 


moon. 
Flamborough Head is near 
Bridlington, Scarborough and 


Filey—three of the finest water- 
ing places on the English Coast. 


London & North Eastern 
Railway from King’s Cross 
Station, London. 


Apply for free booklet describing 
ALL YOU OUGHT TO SEE IN BRITAIN 


H. J. KETCHAM 


General Agent, 
London & North Eastern Rly., 
311, Fifth Avenue (at Thirty-Second St.), 
New York 


VIDE ES aE LVelegales 
ei 


he Daily Mail 
The Evening Hews | ae 
Weckly Dispatch Carmelile Avouse 


Ohe Overseas Baily Mail DA EC4. Cngland. 
The Atlantic Baily Mail 
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Editor & Publisher 


Advertising and circulation managers are always on the lookout for new ideas 


that will increase advertising receipts and win new circulation. 


Your idea for 


increasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to your manager, but ib 


may be just the thing that some other manager wants. 
will pay $1 for each idea printed under this head. 
now being used in your city does not bar it from the department. 
your communication to the DoLtLtarR PULLER EDITOR. 
them and mail them in and receive payment. 


returned. 


BUSINESS TICKLER 


TEP on the gas 
now, for late 
Spring and early 
Summer. stufi! 
Now’ or _ never! 
Tell *em what to 
plant in city 
gardens —it would 
surprise you to 
know how much green stuff is raised by 
householders, even in our greatest cities. 
The hardware and paint people are 
cashing in now, and need your assistance. 
What are you doing to attract the aver- 
age man’s attention to your newspaper 
as a means of selling a used car to make 
way for a new one? There’s big lineage 
there for the fellow who can hail them. 
Roofers and plumbers—they’re busy, 
but need printers’ ink help. 

People are looking around for new 
homes on these pleasant Sundays—tell 
’em where to look! 

Mother is interested in electric equip- 
ment for the kitchen, for Summer, cool 
and easy to operate. 

Summer boy and girl camps are now 
being organized—get after ’em. 

Keep hammering away on: 

Ice-cream freezers 

Lemons 

Grape-juice 

Poison Ivy cures 

Mosquito catchers 

Fly-paper 

Wayside Inns 

Spring tonics 

Light Fiction 

Summer furniture 


Linoleum 

Kerosene Oil Ranges 
Knock-down bungalows : 
Garages 


Thermos boitles 

Lunch kits 

Raincoats 

Binoculars 

Goggles 

Cameras 

Screens 

Storage for furs, rugs and draperies 

Safe deposit vault for silverware 

Couch hammocks 

Lawn outfits 

Beach umbrellas 

Bathing suits 

Slip covers 

Wedding present for June brides 

“Putting next winter’s coal in at Spring 
prices.” 

Golf equipment 

Paper cups 

Incubators 

Garden tools 

Day old chicks 

Garden hose. 


A “DOWN on the Farm” column run- 
7 ning daily in an evening paper in a 
Kansas town of 20,000 is steadily in- 


i) 


The 


Pittsburgh Press 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURGH 
MEMBER A. B. C, 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
New York Office—52 Vanderbilt Ave, 
Chicago Offce—5 North Wabash Ave. 
San Francisco—Cleveland—Cincinnati 


Epitor & PUBLISHER 
The fact that the idea ts 
Address 
When they appear clip 
Unavailable ideas will not be 


creasing the county circulation to grati- 
fying totals. The column is conducted by 
the county circulation manager who col- 
lects the material in talking with the 
farmers. Short paragraphs about Mr. 
Jones‘ fine flock of white leghorn chick- 
ens, the new baby at Smith’s, how Mrs. 
Brown makes a success of the egg and 
cream business, the White’s new silo, etc. 
Aside from being one of the most popular 
features of the paper, the “Down on the 
Farm” column is also a subscription build- 
er as without additional cost to the paper, 
the circulation manager is daily getting 
“starts” from rural residents who are 
“sold” on this one feature alone—D. E. 
Daigh, Parsons (Kan.) Sun. 


As a rule, lumber yards are not regu- 
lar advertisers. An Jowa lumber dealer 
has been using a space for years in a 
newspaper which he calls his “corner.” 
It is written in a newsy style, set in 8 
point. The idea was sold by a layout 
and good copy. After that, the manager 
prepared the copy. It runs each week 
and means around 400 more inches of 
paid advertising—D. O. Ross, Washing- 
ton (Ia.) Democrat. 


There are a number of exclusive shops 
in every city and these might be gotten to 
advertise on a special page devoted to 
exclusiveness. For instance there are 
barber shops which cut only women’s 
hair or only children’s hair, there are 
stores that cater only to boys or only to 
infants, there are stores which sell only 
hosiery and so on. This idea of ex- 
clusiveness is the one thing the stores 
most particularly want to push so they 
would readily come in on such an ad- 
vertising proposition—F. H. Williams, 
Santa Ana, Cal. 


Real estate dealers who are affiliated 
with the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards have exclusive right to the 
name “realtor.” They are justly proud 
of the fact. Get information from the 
courts and you'll probably find that the 
percentage of realtors convicted of ques- 
tionable practices is. remarkably small as 
sompared with non-members of the or- 
ganization. Get a good editorial man on 
appropriate copy, set display with a dig- 
nified border, and pro rate space among 
leading concerns. Possibly you can get 
action through your local board as a unit. 
Anyway they'll be tickled to give the 
scheme their official O. K—John Lewis 
Shissler, Cleveland Times and Commer- 
cial. 


The Men’ of Your 


Business 
Town Want to Read 


John T. Flynn’s 


DAILY BUSINESS 
REVIEWS 


We Can Prove It By the 


Written Endorsements of 
Hundreds of Leading 
Merchants Representing 
Every State In The Union 


Write for Particulars to 


U. P. C. NEWS SERVICE, Inc. 


243 West 39th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


APprLlrZ 6,1 O24 


for 


TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 


Advertising Industries, Inc., Ellicott Square, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Placing account for the Con- 
vertible Wagon Trailers, Inc., Buffalo. 

F. Wallis Armstrong Company, 16th & Lo- 
cust streets, Philadelphia. Will make up 
lists in May for the Wheatena Company, Rah- 
way, N. J. 

Harry Atkinson, Inc., 322 South State street, 
Chicago. Sending out schedule for Birchmont 
Hotel, Wedgewood Hotel, Sherwin Hotel, 
Arlington Hotel and Hayes Hotel, all of Chi- 
cago. 

Barrows & Richardson, 19 West 44th street, 
New York. Using rotogravure newspapers 
for the Gorham Company. 

Bohnett & Co., Walsh Bldg., 
Ohio. Placing account fer the 
Woolen Mills, Parkersburg, Va. 

Brandt Advertising Company, 5 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago. Will use newspapers 
for the Ono Trading Company, San Francisco, 
importer of Blue Flag crab meat. 

Calkins & Holden, 247 Park avenue, New 
York. Making 5,000-line contracts for the 
Southern Cotton Oil Trading Company. 

Caples Company, 225 East Erie street, Chi- 
cago. Sending orders to eastern cities on 
Unicn Pacific railway. 

Campbell-Ewald Company, 5 South Wabash 
avenue, Chicago. Reported to be preparing 
schedules of three pages on Oldsmobile Mo- 
tor car. 

Campbell-Moss-Jchnson, 21 East 40th street, 
New York. Making 5,000-line contracts for 
Fly Flu. f 

Nelson Chesman & Co., 1129 Pine street, 
St. Louis, Mo. Sending out 26-time orders for 
the Marmola Company. 

Dickinson Advertising Company, 10 South 
LaSalle street, Chicago. Sending orders to 
additional Texas towns on Texas Sugar Refin- 
ing Company. 

George L. Dyer Company, 42 Broadway, 
New York. Making new contracts for the 
United States Rubber Company. 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., 844 Rush street, Chi- 
cago. Making 5,000-line contracts for Carna- 
tion Milk Products Company. Reported that 
company will use about 35 cities on Postum 
Cereal Company. Reported to be preparing 
small list on Quaker Macaroni (Quaker Oats 
Company). 

Federal Advertising Agency, 6 East 33th 
street, Chicago. Placing account for the Spool 
Cotton Company, 315—4th avenue, New York. 

A. H. Fensholt, 549 Washington boulevard, 
Chicago. Using limited list of metropolitan 
papers on Allen Bradley Company (radio). 

Green, Fulton, Cunningham Company, Steger 
Bldg., Chicago. Making 4,200-line contracts 
for Nash Motors. 

Griffin, Johnson & Mann, 350 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Placing account for the 
Arlington Refrigerator Company, Inc., Arling- 
ton, Vt.; placing account for the J. T. Baker 
Chemical Company, Phillipsburg, Pa. 

Hanff-Metzger, Inc., 95 Madison avenue, 
New_York. Will make up lists in May for 
the Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, Stamford, 
Conn. 

Hicks Advertising Agency, 52 Vanderbilt 
avenue, New York. Placing account for 
Asbury Mills, makers of Annette Kellerman, 
bathing suits and swimming tights. 

Albert P. Hill (Company, Oliver avenue, 
Pittsburgh. Will make up lists in May for 
U. S. Supply Company, Greenville, Pa. 


Cincinnati, 
National 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 


Infernafional News Service 
21 Spruce St.. New York 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


and this city is in very prosperous 
shape. An average of $20,000,000 is 
spent in Portsmouth every year and 
this prosperous market can be reached 
only via the 
EVENING TIMES 
MORNING SUN 
SUNDAY SUN-TIMES 
per cover South Central Ohio like the 
ew. 
National Advertising Representatives 
ROBERT E. WARD, Inc. 
501 Fifth Ave. S So. Wabash Ave. 
New York Chicago 


There is no unemployment in 
SS ee eee 


H. W. Kastor & Sons Advertising Company, 


14 East Jackson boulevard, Chicago. Sending 
orders to southern cities on Stafford-Miller 
Milling Company (Carmen powder). Sending 


contracts to a few southern and northwestern 
cities on Platt-Billiken Company. (Eatonic.) 

Kling-Gibson Company, 220 South State 
street, Chicago. Sending out contracts on 
Royal Easy Chair Company. 

Lord & Thomas, Wrigley Bldg., 400 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Sending orders to 
southern cities on All Year Club of Southern 
California. Sending contracts to Canadian 
newspapers on Holeproof Hosiery Company. 

John Jex Martin, 202 South State street, 
Chicago. Sending orders to middle western 
papers on Republic Paint & Varnish Company. 

Mertz, Kick & Company, 400 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Placing account for the Pines 


Manufacturing Company, Sacramento Blvd., 
Chicago. 
William T. Mullally, Inc. Placing account 


for the Milton Watch Company, New York. 

Fred M. Randall Company, Book Bldg., 
Detroit. Placing account for the lFederal- 
Mogul Corporation. 

William H. Rankin Company, 1 West 37th 
street, New York. Placing account for the 
Chicago, Indianapolis and Louisville Railroad, 
Chicago. Sending contracts to eastern cities on 
Haynes Automobile Company. Preparing list 
on Goodrich Tire & Rubber Company. 

Arthur Rosenberg Company, 110 West 34th 
street, New York. Placing account for Hickson, 
Inc., New York. 
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North Clark 


street, Chicago. Sending out contracts on 
Crosley Radio Corp. Using papers in about 
half a dozen cities on One-Minute Washer 
Company. 


Franklin P. Shumway Company, 453 Wash- 
ington street, Boston. Conducting campaign in 
New England newspapers for the Otis Mfg. 
Company, Ware, Mass. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, Lytton Bldg., 
Chicago. Making 4,500 line contracts for Fort 
Worth & Denver City Railroads. Making 3,500 
line contracts for Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad. 

Tracy-Parry Company, Lafayette Bldg., 
Philadelphia. Has just taken over Herbert M. 
Morris Agency of Philadelphia, and will place 
all the accounts which in the past were placed 
by this agency. 

Life Bldg., 
contracts for 


Detroit 
line 


Zimmer-Keller, Inc., 
Detroit. Making 5,000 
Rollin Motor Company. 


CIRCULATION 
BUILDING 
‘SUPREMACY 


Proven time and time again 
by the many thousands of 
NEW, paid-in-advance sub- 
Scribers we gain for newspapers 
in all parts of the country. 


Wire or Write Care of Wichita 


Beacon 


HOLLISTERS 


CIRCULATION ORGANIZATION 
°300 Merritt Building - Los Angeles, Cal. 


BEDTIME 
BIBLE 
STORIES 


BY FLORENCE VINCENT 
FROM WORLD FAMED PAINTINGS 
By 
TISSOT 


An elaborate book that will attract an 
unusual number of solicitors who will 
double past earnings and records in se- 
curing six months’ subscriptions for 
your newspaper. The cost is only fifty 
cents including book and solicitor’s com- 
mission. Old subscribers can be sup- 
plied without expense to you. Wire 
for sample copy, option and plan. 


KEANE BROTHERS 
Brokaw Bldg., Times Square, N. Y- 
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Largest Patronage 
in the Industry 


—we wish to thank 
our customers 


50] 


POWERS PHOTO ENGRAVING COMPANY 


154 Nassau St., New York City. Beekman 4200 


POWERS COLORITYPE COMPANY 
229 W. 28th St., New York City. Pennsylvania 7760 


POWERS REPRODUCTION CORPORATION 


205 W. 39th St., New York City. Pennsylvania 0600 


POWERS FOURTH ENGRAVING COMPANY 
Broadway and 50th St., New York City. Circle 1300 
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RADIO SHOW STAGED 
BY CLEVELAND TIMES 


Circulation Manager Explains How It 
Boosted Newspaper Sales at Prac- 


tically No Cost—Canvassers 
Got Subscriptions 


“As big a piece of promotion as has 
been put over by any newspaper in a long 
time—at practically no cost.” 

That is the enthusiastic way in which 
J. Omansky, circulation manager of the 
Cleveland Times and Commercial, de- 
scribed a radio show recently conducted 
by his newspaper. 

“Sometime last February, one or two 


Editor & Publisher 


Times to amateurs who exhibited home- 
made sets. The winners selected by three 
leading radio experts of Cleveland. 

“A new departure in the conduct of 
radio shows was the entertainment pro- 
vided. Because of the location of the 
show in the heart of the business dis- 
trict satisfactory radio reception would 
have been impossible. We therefore did 
the next best thing and had radio en- 
tertainers appear in person as movie stars 
do. 

“The entertainments were all obtained 
for the publicity. 

“The Times cashed in on the show in 
many ways. It was advertised extensive- 
ly in our own columns and with street 
car cards. bill boards, circulars, envelope 
inserts, autobanners, window cards, etc., 


SCENE AT RADIO SHOW 


of the dealers, members of the Cleveland 
Radio Dealers Association, suggested to 
our advertising department that the Times 
put on a radio show,’ Omansky ex- 
plained to Epiror & PusBLIsHER. “Our 
radio section was new, and, while it ‘was 
eoing over nicely, we quickly saw that 


if we could pull a show successfully Ra- 
nes, would go over much quicker. 
did. 

‘The déalers’ association cooperated in 
every way they could. A room was ob- 
tained oni,Euclid Avenue in the busiest 
part of town. Thirty-two average size 
booths were erected and sold to 26 ex- 
hibitors. The place was decorated by the 
same organization that decorates the ex- 
hibitions held in Cleveland’s Public Hall 
and the show was conducted in the same 
manner as automobile, building and other 
industrial exhibits. All rules were gently 
but firmly enforced. Times advertisers 
and those who were not were treated alike 
and so were the big and little dealers. 
“There was no actual selling of goods; 
but the dealers took a large number of 
orders. Every exhibitor with but one 
exception, and he was not ready to make 
delivery of his product, made much more 
on the orders taken at the show than 
his cost amounted to. 

“Twelve awards were made by the 


etc. On every piece of copy the show 
was called THE TIMES RADIO 
SHOW. 

“Two canvassers at the show obtained 
several hundred subscriptions of the very 
best kind because almost all orders: were 
taken from radio fans on the: strength 
of our radio section. 

“The Saturday before the show opened 
we had a 20 page tabloid radio section 
with three times the amount of advertis- 
ing carried in any previous issue. The 
Saturday following we had a 16 page 
section. The other papers benefited to 
some extent although they ignored the 
show entirely and did not give it a line 
of publicity. 

“Our Saturday sales are now running 
from 18 to 20 per cent larger than daily 
and they are still going up. 

“The cost of the show? Well, the 
receipts from the sale of the booths and 
the quarters taken in at the gate just 
about covered our expenses. So, as big 
a piece of promotion as has been put over 
by any newspaper in a long time was 
done at practically no cost. That’s the 
best part of it.” 


German newspapers dominate in num- 
bers the foreign language press of the 
United States. 


Directory of Leading Features 


FOR DAILY, SUNDAY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, 


Comic Strips 


“BRINGING UP BILL’’—‘‘HANK & PETE”’ 
6-col. strips—hitting on all cylinders, 
Columbia Newspaper Service, 799 B’way, N, Y. 


Fashions 


HOLLYWOOD FASHIONS—NEW WEEKLY 
All about the clothes worn by Filmland’s 
beautiful women when ‘‘off location.’’ 

Irresistibly feminine and timely. 
Tom Beck Features, 733 San Fernando Bldg., 
Los Angeles, 


Fiction 


LET US BUILD YOUR CIRCULATION 
Famous stories by famous authors. 


Service for Authors, 33 W. 42d St., New York. 


ole NO Lap Ot | 
Lewis Wilson Appleton, Jr, 
1922 East Pacific St., Phila., Pa, 


Full Page Mats 


8 COL, 12 EM—ALSO 7 COL, PAGES 
Camera News, Fashion Feature, Children’s Pages 
The International Syndicate, BALTIMORE. 


Motor Service 


HINTS FOR THE MOTORIST—BY CLOUGH 
Popular with both automobilist and advertiser. 
The International Syndicate, BALTIMORE, 


Newspaper House Organ 


THE AD-ROUTE—A SIX YEAR SUCCESS 
Booklets 6¢e per copy—or mats and copy. 
The International Syndicate, BALTIMORE. 


Radio 


RADIO News and Features: 
Two columns weekly, written 
By Carl H, Butman, 
WASHINGTON RADIO NEWS SERVICE, 
16385 R,. St., N. W. Washington, D, C, 


DAILY OR WEEKLY RADIO—BY CHAPMAN 
Chapman is the Baltimore Sun’s Radio writer. 
The International Syndicate, BALTIMORE, 


Religious Features 


A “DIFFERENT” SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 

The Standard Religious Featnre of American 

Newspaperdom. Twenty-five years of continuous 

publication, Non-Controversial, Readable, Timely. 
The Ellis Service, Swarthmore, Pa. 
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U. P. Financial Manager Dies 


Witiiam W. JoHNson, 32, manager of 
the financial service of the United States 
Associations, died April 17, at Sauger- 
ties, N. Y., following a neryous break- 
down. He started newspaper work with 
the old Laffan News Bureau, New York, 
then went to the International News Ser- 
vice, later becoming night manager in 
New York for the Universal Service. His 
first position with United Press was as 
assistant day manager. He was to have 
been married this fall. 


SUPPLIES & 


For 


For Sale. 


1 Goss 4, 6, 8 page Comet. 1 Duplex Angle 
Bar Press. For sale factory overhauled. 
Price and terms reasonable. The Goss Print- 
ing Press Co., 1535 So. Paulina St., Chicago. 


For Sale. 

Addressograph equipment, complete publisher’s 
outfit. 

30 Steel cabinets—18 tray capacity. 

600 trays fer above. 

70,000 Medel B frames (shifting tab). 

2 WU. G. graphotypes (power). 

2 3-A Automatic addressographs. 

3 F-1 B addressographs. 

Lot of spare parts and accessories for above. 


All eguizment in perfect running order. 
11¢ Volt D. C. Motors on all machines. 
FairchiJd Press, Inc., 8 East 13th St., N. Y. 


City. 


Goss Sextuple Presses for Sale. 


We are about to install in the Christian 
Science Publishing Society plant, Boston, 
Mass., three High Speed Super-Imposed Unit 
Type Octuple Presses. By reason of this in- 
stallation we can offer to publishers two ex- 
ceptionally good Goss Straightline Sextuple 
machines. As is generally known, the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor is one of the very best 
printed papers in the United States, and print- 
ed exclusively on Goss presses. These are 
desirable machines and offered for early ship- 
ment. Motor equipment available with the 
presses if desired. Full particulars. upon re- 
quest. The Goss Printing Press Company, 1535 
South Paulina St., Chicago, IL 


REBUILT LINOTYPES 
AND INTERTYPES 
FOR SALE . 


Write us for information 


and prices on Rebuilt Lino- 
types and Intertypes. These 
are machines traded in on 


new and .more_ versatile 
Linographs and are _ sold 
with our guarantee. Be sure 
to state model wanted when 
writing. 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 
DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S. A. 


Stereotype Chases 


Our Electric-Welded Steel 
Stereotype Chases are 
guaranteed for strength 
and accuracy. 


Plain chases converted for 
Autoplate Casting or made 
larger or smaller. 


All kinds of chase altera- 
tions and repairs. 


Write for prices. 
—_—_—_—— 
American Steel Chase Co. 


122 Centre St. 
New York 


Newspaper 


Governor Honors Editor Backers 


Governor Richardson of California re+ 
warded two more of his “county editor” 
supporters with state offices with the ap- 
pointment of F. W. Atkinson of the Wat- 
sonville Register to the State Redwood 
Park Commission and Frank T. George- 
son of the Eureka Standard to the Eur- 
eka Harbor Commission. The list of 
editors honored by Gov. Richardson now 
totals 23. Most of the appointees are 
members of the California Press Asso- 
ciation of which the governor is president. 


EQUIPMENT 


Making 


Printers’ Outfitters 


Printing Plants and business bought and sold. 
American Typefounders’ products, printers’ 
and bookbinders’ machinery of every descrip- 
tion. Conner, Fendler & Co, 96 Beekman 
St., New York City. 


Newspaper Plant for Sale. 

Complete plant of daily in town of 6,500 im 
prosperous Eastern Tennessee county; good 
opening for afternoon daily or semi-weekly. 
Goss-Comet press, two Linotypes, 14-S-K and 
18, electric pots; Miller saw-trimmer, and other 
up-to-date equipment, including job department. 
If interested in any part, address Box 156, 
Greeneville, Tennessee. 


FOR SALE 


15-HOE Presses 


These presses range in capacity 
from 20 to 64 pages. 


If you 
are in the market gor sa 
second hand press 


Let us know your wants. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


1535 So. Paulina St. 
Chicago 


FOR SALE) 


Hoe Quadruple Press, cuts off 
sheet 233-16 inches, seven or 
eight columns. Prints 4 to 16 
pages (inset) 24,000 per hour; 
20 to 32 (collect) 12,000 per hour, 
quarter and half page folders. 
Extra bracket on main end for 
second roll. Complete with 50 
H.P. electric motor, .and four- 
station push button control. Also 
Semi-Autoplate, (Wood News- 
paper Machinery Corporation) 
complete with 5 H.P. motor belt 
and belt tightener. This machine 
casts, trims, shaves and cools 
carved stereotype plates, entirely 
eliminating hand work. Also 
following hand stereotype ma- 
chinery (R. Hoe & Co.): Tail 
cutter with 3 HPs omotor@ate 
tached, curved shaver with 2 
H. P. motor attached, and two 
balance casting boxes for curved 
plates. Also one seven-column 
page casting box. All motors al- 
ternating current 220 volt, 3 
phase, 60 cycles manufactured by 
the General Electric Company. 
Also 22 chases for seven-column 
13 em page 21% x 152-3. Entire 
qutfit is in first class condition. 
The equipment was in daily use 
up to March 3, 1924, being dis- 
placed by new and larger equip- 
ment. This is an excellent op- 
portunity to secure a good press 
and a modern stereotyping out- 
fit. Very low price to induce 
prompt sale; $10,000; terms. 


ADDRESS 
ST. JOSEPH NEWS-PRESS 


St. Joseph, Missouri 


Editor 


The Market Place of the 


3c per word per insertion, cash with order, 

‘a for advertisements under the classifica- 

tion of “Situations Wanted.”’ For those unem- 

ployed, one insertion Free (advt. not to ex- 

ceed 50 words.) 

18¢ per line per insertion, cash with order, 
if white space is used at top and bot- 

tom of advertisement. 

6c per word per insertion, cash with order, 

for advertisements under any other 

classification. 

36c per line per insertion, cash with order, 
if white space is used at top and bot- 

tom of advertisement. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Advertising Copywriter-Solicitor. 
Experienced advertising manager 2 
paper; university degree; salary $4,000-$5,000 
depending on location and opportunity; send full 
particulars without delay. Box A-869, Editor 
& Publisher. 


of evening 


Advertising Man. 

All around advertising man, five years classi- 
fied department of metropolitan daily, three 
years’ agency experience as detail man and 
space buyer, also class publication as salesman. 
A-877, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Manager. 

Live wire, energetic and clean cut; 
family; fifteen years’ experience in newspaper 
game. Capable executive, copywriter and con- 
vincing = ea Know how to make friends 
fer myself and paper and hold them. Will 
deliver the goods; $50 a week in beginning 
and will earn it. Job must offer permanency, 


age thirty, 


congenial surroundings and good future. Ex- 
cellent references and record. A-875, Editor 
& Publisher. 

Advertising Reporting. 

Young man, single, six years newspaper ex- 
perience, college education, wishes positicn in 
or near Greater New York. Salary or com- 
mission or both. Part time or full time. 
Knowledge of French and German. Stenogra- 
pher and typewriter. Three years in last po- 
sition George Deavitt, 1121 Bedford Ave.. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Advertisirg Solicitor: 

Eight years’ newspaper experience, 30 years 
old. married, capable and of good address, 
desires permanent connection with live news- 
paper. Preferable in the Middle West and 
city under 100,000 population. Address A-872 
Editer & Publisher. 

Business Manager. 

Executive and Cost Accountant. Specialist 


in Accounting System, cost and general busi- 
ness management. Will consider change about 


June first. Salary to start, $5,000. Best of 
references, ability, character, etc. Address 
Box A-821, Editor & Publisher. 


Cartoonist Plus. 


Experienced in photo retouching and layouts, 


advertising art, and layout, desires change. 
More interested in opportunity offered than 
in initial salary. A-873, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager, 

middle aged, 30 years’ experience, desires posi- 
tion with some newspaper in any Western 
or Coast state. Can systematize and handle 
any method of circulation, perform any mail- 
ing or working detail. Opportunity for per- 
manent connection desired. More than salary 
to start. References furnished. Address 
Box A-822, Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Advertising Man. 

Single, 28 years old, would like position as 
classified manager, assistant or as_ solicitor; 
Several years’ experience on leading eastern 


and middle-western papers; 2% years as 
classified manager under Basil L. Smith 
System; I know classified in all its angles, 
how it should be sold and how it should be 


built, can furnish the best of references and 
am available immediately. Address Box A-844, 
Editor & Publisher. 


“Editor & Publisher’’ 


Scores Again 


NINE REPLIES TO FIRST 
INSERTION MADE CON- 
NECTION YESTERDAY,” 
writes S. H. C.* 


A Classified Ad Will Serve You 
in the Same Efficient and Inex- 
pensive Manner. 


*This wire is in our files and may 
be seen at any time. 


& Publisher 


for April 26, 1924 


Newspaper 


Situations Wanted 


HELP WANTED 


Classified Manager. 


Just a mighty good man with the habit of 
getting results. If you feel that you are not 
getting what you should out of the department, 
I would like te talk to you. In New York 
during publishers’ meeting. Write Box A-859, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Manager. 

Perhaps the answer to ‘‘Wish I Could Get Hold 
cf a Good Classified Man.”? Been developing 
classified for last three years. Specialist on 
getting new business, coaching girls on ’phone 
and “‘time’’ selling; will install simple book- 
keeping system and hold losses below 2 per 
cent if desired. Former Basil L. Smith man. 
East preferred; salary and bonus; can meet 
yeu in New York, Write Box A-860, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Advertising Manager Wanted 


or general business manager of a daily New 
England paper of 5,000 circulation in a city cf 
20,000. A business man who can hold the 
place must not be too old to have lost initia- 
tive, and must be ready for hard work and 
shew ability to develop new business. Ad- 
A-880, Editor & Publisher. 


dress 


Advertising Solicitor. 
Must be 
Give 


Mr. 


experienced 
experience, 


Norton, 


and able to write copy. 
references and salary expected. 
Gazette, Niage ara Falls, N. Y. 


Classified Solicitor. 

Must be a business 
Give experience, 
Mr. Norton, 


getter and hard worker. 
references and salary expected. 
Gazette, Niagara Falls, N. Y, 


Classified Manager. 


One of the biggest men in classified today plans 
a change. Any first grade paper requiring 
heavier caliber classified direction (or any big 
undeveloped paper with a vision) can here se- 
cure the needed talent and leadership. There 
is “form” in classified, as in golf. You are 
paying for a professional, even though you have 
but an amateur. Salary $5,000, or liberal com- 
mission. Age, over thirty. Perfect record. 
Better write today to Box A-867, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Composing Room Foreman. 


gocd executive, getting maximum. production 
without friction, expert makeup, ad man, and 
eperator, with experience on large and small 
dailies. Union, locate anywhere. E,. B. Land- 
fear, 594 Franklin Ave., Nutley, New Jersey. 
Telephone, Nutley 4129-R. 

Financial and Markets Editor. 

Positicn wanted as financial and markets 


editor on first-class daily, 
tion in country as well as 
plenty of experience and am employed, but 
desire to make a change. References. Address 
A-879, Editor & Publisher. 


having good circula 
city. Have had 


Managing Editor. 

Energetic managing editor, thirty-five, wants 
responsible editorial executive position. Last 
three years editor-in-chief of daily, 150,000 cir- 
culation; in charge of entire editorial policy, 
including editorial page. Gocd record as 
managing editor, Sunday editor, news editor, 
city editor, etc. Not afraid of long hours, 
capable of developing hard-working, smooth- 


running organization at minimum expense. An 
editor that believes in paper that does some- 
thing all the time and is not merely a tran- 
script ef the news; can make paper bright 
without sacrificing solid information for brilli- 
aney. Address Box A-858, Editor & Publisher. 
Will make appointment in New York during 


e-nvention week. 


Mechanical Superintendent. 


Young energetic mechanical 
assistant to busy executive. 
all-arcund practical printer, operator, university 
journalistic training coupled with 14 years’ 
pri ictical experience in publishing and commer- 
cial printing plants. Go anywhere, however, 
possibilities must be assured. Address A-861, 
Editer & Publisher. 


superintendent or 
Good organizer, 


Printer. 


An all around 
daily. Fast 


printer wants situation on small 

cn ads, makeup; good linotype 
machinist. Prefer’ makeup with care of three 
or fcur machines; 15 years’ experience, 12 
years in one shop, foreman last 7 years. Pre- 
fer Mich. or near Mich. Married, age 31, 
union. Address E. E. Frechette, 33 Budlong 
St., Hillsdale, Mich. 


Publisher. 


The newspaperman who started and developed 
the weekly that has been rated as one of the 
best six in the United States is now available. 
He is young, aggressive, a virile writer, with 
exceptional executive ability and thorough train- 
ing in editorial, advertising, mechanical and 
business departments. He prefers a small town 
paper—daily, semi-weekly or weekly—where he 
can devote his training and ability to making 
it the best in the country. He will call on you 
for a personal interview within 100 miles cf 


New York City. Write to him now. Address 
Box A-882, care Editor & Publisher. 
Reporter. 


Young journalist, 23, seeks position on eastern 
newspaper; expert interviewer and stenographic 
reporter. One year general reportorial experi- 
ence; graduate Missouri School of Journalism. 
Initial salary secondary. Available immedi- 
ately. A-870, Editor & Publisher. 


Working Foreman (Newspaper and Job). 


Expert in the production of an up-to-date 
newspaper; good executive and systematizer; 
desires to locate permanently. Box A-830, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaper Man. 


Experienced copy editor; makes accurate re- 
port, condensed, verbatim; editorial. Depend- 
able. A-883, Editor & Published. 


Proofreader Wanted 


Place is open for a_proofreader, perhaps a 
man or woman who has had good experience 


but does not wish to take active part in 
editorial or business end; must be willing to 
read all news and advertising proofs at normal 
wage. Address A-881, Editor & Publisher. 


Publicity Representative Wanted. 


for musical organization of highest type in 
midwestern city. Publicity experience and mu- 
sical knowledge essential. Address A-874, care 
of Editor & Publisher. 

Wanted 

by established afternoon paper in city of 35,000, 
business executive who is an apy ectising man- 
ager and can produce results and relieve cwn- 
ers of worrying details. Apply pada refer- 
ences, experience and salary expected. A-868, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Wanted. 

Competent pressman and stereotyper to assume 
responsibility fer handling 24-page Hoe Press. 
Must be not, only gecd workman, but must 
have ability to manage work of department. 
State wages now earned, how long in present 
position, why change is sought, age, married 
r sil and wages expected. Daily Times, 


St. Peter Fla. 


sburg, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


California Daily For Sale. 


Town of six thousand; net profits nine thou- 
sand; price thirty thousand. First payment 
twenty thousand. If you have the cash ad- 
dress A-846,*care of Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation and Advertising Campaigns. 


1,365 New Subscribers for the first four weeks 
of our campaign for the Pineville Sun, Pine- 
ville, Ky. Write for open dates and particu- 
lars. Indiana Circulation & Advertising Co., 
Shelbyville, Indiana. 


Practical Newspaper 
can have 


Man with $10,000 
any jcb he wants and part ownership 


in a live, growing daily paper in town of 
35,000, No competition. Possibilities unlim- 
ited. Address Publisher, Box 556, Downtown 
Pest Office, New York, 


LEGAL NOTICE 


TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER COMPANY 
The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER COMPANY 
will be held Wednesday morning, May’ 7th, 
at eleven o’clock at the general offices of the 
Company, Pulitzer Building, suite 1115, 
63 Park Row, New York, for the purpose of 
election of directors and two inspectors of 
election and for the transaction of such other 
business as may properly come before the 
meeting. 

THE EDITORAND PUBLISHERCOMPANY, 

JAMES W. BROWN, 
President. 

FENTON DOWLING, 


Secretary. 
New York, April 16, 1924. 


Veteran World Reporter Dies 


Saqui Smith, 64, who died April 19, in 
a New York hospital following an auto- 
mobile accident April 2, had been a re- 


porter on the staff of the New York 
World for 30 years, writing many of the 
chief crime stories for his newspaper 


during that period. A native of London, 
Smith started newspaper work as a boy 
of 12. He became a specialist in report- 
crimes for the London Daily Mail. 
His report of a sensational murder in 
the early nineties caught the attention of 
Joseph Pulitzer, who brought him to the 


ing 


World. He was also a life-long student 
of the drama, particularly of Shake- 
speare. 
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ALCS a 
Appraisals 


NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 


PALMER, DE WITT 
& PALME 


Pacific Coast Representative 
M. C. MOORE 515 Canon Drive 


350 Madisom Ave., 
New York 


Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Successful Performance 


This firm has a record of 
almost 15 years of successful 
performance in the _ difficult 
work of 


PURCHASE, CONSOLIDATION, 
SALE AND APPRAISAL 


of newspaper and magazine 
properties throughout the U. S. 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


{=== WE CONNECT THE WIRES ——] 


ADVERTISING 


Doe BLEI 


VOLI ae in one year for } 
trailing daily in middle western 
city of over 500,000. Lowered 
department overhead at same | 
time. That’s only the latest 
achievement of our No. 5621-B. | 
College graduate, married. H 
Eleven years adver tising .and | 


business manager. 
and hard w« 
nent 


‘Progressive 
rking, says promi- 


publisher. 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
tl THIRD NaT'L B’LO'G., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
te == 


We can increase your business—you 
want it increased. 


You have thought of press clippings 
yourself. But let us tell you how press 
clippings can be made a business builder 
for you, 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St, N. Y. City 


Established a Quarter of a Century 


DR. RUMELY RELEASED 


Former N. Y. Mail Publisher Quits Jail 
After 30 Days 


Dr. Edward A. Rumley, former pub- 
lisher of the New York Evening Mail, 
was released from Westchester County 
Penitentiary, East View, New York, 
April 18, on an order from President 
Coolidge commuting his sentence. Dis- 
charged with him were his attorneys, 
Norvin Lindheim and Walter Kaufman, 
convicted at the same time. 

Convicted of violating the Trading with 
the Enemy Act by concealing German 
capital invested in the New York Mail 
during the war, the trio were first sen- 
tenced to serve one year and a day at 
Atlanta. President Coolidge reduced 
this sentence to one “year, then later re- 
mitted it to one month. 

The three were locked up immediately 
after the United States Supreme Court 
had refused to set aside their conviction. 

Dr. Rumley, before leaving, thanked 
the warden for the treatment he had re- 
ceived. During his short term he con- 
tinued his interest with the Diesel Oil 
Engine Company and as an importer of 
foodstuffs. 
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Editor 


UNCHES 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news and 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 
each hunch published under this head. 


Epiror & PuBLisHER will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is now being 


worked successfully in your city does not bar tt from this department. Address 


your contributions to the Huncu Eptror. ‘ 
> Unavailable hunches will not be returned. 


mail them in and receive payment. 


FEATURE which is eagerly read 

by the constantly growing legion of 
radio enthusiasts is a column headed 
“Last Night on the Radio” which ap- 
pears daily in the Boston Post. It is a 
chatty talk on the previous night’s radio 
programs of the country. It is written 
in a breezy, appealing style, in the first 
person, such as the following: “I heard 
Thomas Smith, the noted banker, at XYZ 
last night. He has a good voice, but a 
bit too powerful. Later I tuned in on 
KBL and heard Sallie Jones, one of the 
sweetest voices I have ever heard on the 
radio. She made a hit with me.”—C. L. 
Moody, Lynn (Mass.) Telegram-News. 


If you are in or near a college city, 
have a bright reporter ask the head of 
the economics and government depart- 
ment what he thinks about the Jap ex- 
clusion measure.—H. G. Rhawn, Clarks- 
burg (W. Va.) Exponent. 


Lawyers are daily in the midst of 
tragedies, love-tangles, humorous situa- 
tions and new happenings in general. Any 
lawyer with a month’s experience to his 
credit knows either an expremely humor- 
ous or tragic story, which he would gladly 
relate to a paper’s representative, provid- 
ed his name is withheld and the names 
made fictitious.—A. T. R., Jr., New York. 


Every editor believes that it pays to 
advertise and advertise ‘well, but does he 
make use of his belief? Too many news- 
papers are sticking to the old-style incon- 
spicuous and poorly-worded heads for 
their news and feature stories, thinking, 
perhaps, that as they got by for years, 
they should get by in the future. A news- 
paper with good heads well displayed in 
good type sizes and faces looks newsy. 
Good heads advertise your paper—S. J. 
Harris, Madison, Wis. 


Small town papers often print church 
notes and place a heading over each of 
them to conform with contents. Papers 
have found trouble time and again to 
please churches, one believing the other 
is getting a better “heading” than the 
other, since the editor is trying to use his 
own judgment in what is news. To over- 
come this prejudice, The Marietta Times 
uses the one column box head, “Church 
Notes,” and places everything in the 
routine line, under this heading. Of 
course anniversaries or a very unusual 
program, as during Easter time, are given 
different headings, according to news val- 
ue. Desk men do not hear the old phrase 
“Put a good head on this, please,” for 
they know it goes under church notes.— 
Abe Smith, Marietta, O. 


Send a live wire reporter to see 10 or 
15 business men, each representing a dif- 
ferent business. Ask each one his idea 
why the city or town is not growing and 
progressing more rapidly. There will be 
interesting reading in the varied opinions 
that will undoubtedly cover optimism, 


FINING 
PRESS 
SYNDICATE 


1161 Arcade Building, St. Louis 


Features * Editorials * Specials 
Unusual, Illustrated Features 
for Every Holiday 
Expansion Plans Now in 
Preparation. 

Standard in Every Respect. 


When they appear, clip them and 


ae nee : Ee 
pessimism, cynicism and other “isms.’— 


1X AG. 


With elections coming soon one Towa 
newspaper in a non-partisan way has hit 
upon a splendid, space saving method of 
informing the public of the candidates, 
their platform, etc. Print a small, one 
column cut of the candidate with his 
name, then classify him according to 
party, religion, age, residence, platform, 
and outstanding achievements or mile- 
stones in his life. Each story will not 
consume more than about 4 or 5 column 
inches and yet the feature will be large 
enough to attract attention and inform 
the voters of the man.—George Smedal, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Employes of the postal department are 
seeking an increase in wages. Get around 
to your postmaster and he will be glad to 
give you material for a feature that will 
carry abundant human interest for your 
readers. Who is the oldest carrier? The 
oldest clerk in years of service. What 
are the conditions today as compared to 
those of 10, 20 and 30 years ago. There 
was a time when letter carriers delivered 
only mail matter. Today they deliver 
anything from a poodle dog to a baby- 
carriage. Get these facts.—X. 


It will be a service to your readers 
and a feature that will be followed by all 
motorists to run pictures of the dangerous 
crossings and corners of your city and 
neighboring country. Run one each day 
together with a short write up on it call- 
ing attention to some fatal accident in 
cases where there have been. The Indian- 
apolis News has found the feature very 
attractive and plan to continue it indefi- 
nitely—Lewis Hyman, Logansport (Ind.) 
Pharos-Tribune. 


What has prohibition done to or for 
your city? This may sound like old stuff 
but anything on prohibition is interesting. 
A large city in the middie west has re- 
ported through its public safety depart- 
ment that since prohibition arrests for 
all alleged crimes have trebled and ar- 
rests for drunkeness, disorderly conduct 
and like misdemeanors have doubled. The 
bankers reported that the effect on their 
business has been nil and that many who 
never drank hard liquor are now hootch 
guzzlers. Perhaps it will be different in 
your city. The police and bank clearing 
house records contain a wealth of mate- 
rial which is unbiased and _ truthful.— 
George Smedal, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Get the who, when, where, what, how 
and particularly the why, in the news. 


Newspaper Buildings 


Plant Layouts 
Operation. Production 
Newspaper Engineering 


Circulation and Advertising 
Surveys 


Appraisals—Valuations 


S. P. WESTON 
120 West 42nd St. 


New York 
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Diagram showing the floor plan of the new up-town general headquarters of the Associated 
Press, a marvel of operating efficiency, 


came of the ordinary courtesy in news- 
paperdom? 
relative to a position. 
to learn if there was a chance to catch 
on. The missives were addressed to two 
editors I know very well. 
more than the polite negative which re- 
sulted; no 
would have necessitated two minutes, two 
pennies for postage and there would be 
some satisfaction. 


to co-operate. 
where the chill comes from. 
same if one goes into many newspaper 
offices. 
denly all get busy and there seemingly is 
no time to exchange greetings. 


in the same line should have a stronger 
bond of sympathetic interest. 


was the sincere - welcome. 
urged to make use of anything that would 
be helpful. 
cussing, 


the best possible business policy. The 
man insulted today may be the man you 
will need tomorrow. 


Has Editorial Courtesy Vanished? 

To Epiror & PusiisHER:—What be- 
Recently I inquired by mail 
I merely sought 
I anticipated 
acknowledgment. 


Replies 


Newspaper folk no longer appear eager 
I have tried to learn 
It is the 


Some treat one as a spy—sud- 
This condition should not be. Workers 


It was not always so. Years ago there 
One was 
Here is a subject worth dis- 


JAcK PRINCE. 


Courtesy is not only good manners but 


America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 
Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 


BEST 


RADIO 


N.Y. Telegram & Evening 
Mail Radio Tabloid Maga- 
zine—Simultaneous publi- 
cation—6 tabloid pages 
weekly—proofs or mats. 


D FEAT ne 
NADIA URE 


A New York Corporation 
Norris A. Huse, Gen. Mgr. 


World Bldg. New York 


Your PaperIsNo 
Better ThanlIts 
Automobile 


Section 


The BIG THINGS IN MOTORING 
WRITTEN IN A BIG WAY 


The Ullman Feature Service 
Home Life Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


“HOT OFF the GRID” 


One Column Radio Feature 
BY 
THOMAS ELWAY 


Daily Radio Talks 


for : 
The Listener-In 


Write for Samples 


The McClure Newspaper 
Syndicate 
373 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Million 
Dollar 
Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 


International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 
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HIO ranks seventh among the states 

in value of mineral products with 
$131,000,000, which gives employment to 
56,736 persons. It ranks second among the 
states in both limestone and sandstone produc- 
tion; fourth in coal products, and seventh in 


the petroleum and natural gas industry. 


The principal mineral product is coal with 
a value of $77,000,000 or 58 per cent of the 
total value of mineral products of the state. 
Coal is mined in thirty of Ohio’s eighty-three 
counties and comprises approximately 12,500 
square miles. Much of this coal is of a high 
coking quality and more than five and a half 
million tons of that fuel was produced last year. 


Ohio is one of the few states in which iron 
ore can be spoken of as being abundant. Like- 
wise, Ohio is one of the chief producers of salt, 
the annual output totaling more than a million 
tons. 


Ohio stands first in the world in fire clay 
production. Nearly two million tons are taken 
from Ohio beds annually and moulded into 
pottery, the value of which is equal to 40% of 
the value of clay wares manufactured in the 
United States. 


Second in importance in Ohio is the petro- 
leum and natural gas industry with an output 
of over $42,000,000. Petroleum abounds, and 
the apparently inexhaustible quantities of 
natural gas furnish a ready and cheap fuel of 
commercial interests. 


Ohio’s gypsum mines produce over 250,000 
tons annually and the output of her limestone 
quarries have an annual value in wages returned 
to the workers of more than $3,800,000. 


All this makes for stability of buying power. 
Ohio’s prosperity is proverbial. Ohio’s popu- 
lation grows steadily with Ohio’s industries— 
and demands for merchandise grow with the 
population. Use these dailies in 


OHIO FIRST 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 
lation lines lines 
**Akron Beacon Journal ....... (E) 39,177 -10 10 
Se Akron Times. .i.. 262s cncee (E) 24,591 .06 -06 
**Akron Sunday Times.... .... (S) 23,415 -07 -07 
+77 7Bellefontaine Examiner ...... (E) 4,706 -02 .02 
*ftCincinnati Enquirer....... (M&S) 76,789 -17-.35 .17-.35 
+7}+Columbus, O., State Journal...(M) 43,588 .12 11 
++}+Columbus, O., State Journal....(S) 43,588 A b4 -11 


F77+Conneaut News Herald ...... (E) 3,095 .0225 .0225 
TtDover Daily Reporter........ (E) 4,771 -025 -025 
TTlronton Irontonian .......... (M) 3,400 .0179 #£«.0179 

Kenton Democrat ........... (E) 2,500 014  .014 
**Lima Republican-Gazette...(E&S) 10,545 -05 .05 
Lorain Journal ............. (E) 4,866 .025 -018 
ttMiddletown Journal ......... (E) 5,279 -025 .025 
Ttt+Newark American-Tribune ...(E) 7,893 025 .025 


Cireu- 2,500 10,000 
lation lines lines 
New Philadelphia Times...... (E) 7,904 .025 -025 
Piqua Call and Press Dispatch. . (E) 6,142 .03 .03 
+{Portsmouth Sun and Times. (M&E) 17,746 .06 -06 
+{Portsmouth Sun-Times ....... (S) 12,575 .04 -04 
**Springfield Sun ..........-.-- (M) 14,022 .035 .035 
***Toledo Blade ..........-.--- (E) 109,123 .27 25 
***Youngstown Vindicator ...... (E) 27,441 -07 .07 
***Youngstown Vindicator ...... (S) 27,441 -07 .07 


**A_B. C. Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 

+{+Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
+++Government Statement, April 1, 1924. 
***A_ B. C. Statement, April 1, 1924. 


FIRST AS A BUYING MARKET 
SEVENTH IN MINERAL VALUE 
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MERGERS~The Distinctive Paper ke Survi e 


| E@as 2 [EARS on Melville Stone, re ake en.” 
Manager of the Associated Press, made ae 
this statement: “Many newspapers would 
7 not be missed if consolidated with their 
| competitors’’; ‘ also, Poe alga mergers BION that the 5 
| | distinctive newspaper survives . | 


Why not make your newspaper + different frome fo ee 
jits rivals? The Consolidated Press can fumish you 
| | with a distinctive daily leased wire service which does __ 
Ho | not duplicate any of the existing news association 
reports, but strengthens every department of the up-to- 
date newspaper, covering all the telegraph specialties 
in the news. | : 


Thousands of dollars a year are still being wasted — 
not only in telegraph tolls but in duplicating services. — 
The waste baskets of telegraph editors everywhere 
bear testimony to the over-lapping of news reports. 


The C. P. A. daly leased wire service is 100% 
supplementary. The dispatches in it are especially 
designed to strengthen the principal departments of 
the paper from the first page to the Bae | and ae? 
financial columns. 


| It will pay you to Pidestigate the Concolidgtediee®. 2 
: : Press day leased wire if you are determined to make pei 
your newspaper complete and distinctive. ee: 


The Consdlidaten, Pieces Association aig 
Executive Offices, Evening Star Building, Washington, D. Cc he 7 es ; “y 
New York ae ; Chichen i San Francisco. fie ete 2 ba ee rp ‘ ; 


Eighth Floor Fourth Floor Third Floor es. ae 4 Fourth Floor 
World Building Daily News Bldg. Spreckels Bldg. 19 Rue d’An 
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Automobiles Wanted! 


Every day in Chicago, hundreds of citizens arrive at the 
point where they are “live prospects” for automobile sales. 


_ John Smith can now afford his first car; Jim Jones 
is ready to be convinced that he needs a new car, 
another car or a better car. 


| These people do not go about clamoring to be sold— 
|| they may not be quite aware that they are in the mar- 
| ket. Yet they are “receptive”, and the rightly worded 
}| advertisement in the medium that holds their interest 
| and confidence will bring them to the buying point. 


| In Chicago the great majority of financially compe- 
}| tent citizens read—and heed —The Chicago Daily News. 
That is why The Daily News is Chicago’s outstanding 
buyer’s directory and guide; why The Daily News 
‘prints a greater volume of advertising than any other 
Chicago daily newspaper. And why it leads all other 
1| Chicago daily newspapers in automotive advertising. 


To reach the great mass of “live wire’? automobile 
prospects in Chicago, place your advertising in 


| THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FIRST IN; CHICAGO 


RTC Tate ETT RIC (E&M) 15,354 -08 -07 
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ND arn IN WEALTH 
IN POPULATION 


IN VALUE OF MANUFACTURES 


‘W ~mnusraE ian an 


But the buying power and responsiveness of the Pennsylvania market 
is second to that of no other state. 


Eight and two-tenths per cent of the population of the United States is 
in Pennsylvania and is divided as follows: 


Total Population 8,720,017 Urban Population 64.3% 
Native Whites 7,044,876 Rural Population 35.7% 
Foreign Whites 1,387,850 No. Dwellings 1,726,224 
Colored 284,568 No. Families 1,922,114 


Pennsylvania has |,137,100 wage earners who are paid annually 


$1,741,508,000. 


No. Establishments 27,977 Cost of Materials $4,212,347,000 
Capital $6,227 ,268,000 Value of Products $7,312,333,000 


This great commonwealth offers the aggressive advertiser a wealthy, 
responsive market. Its dense population, great buying power, and 
well developed transportation make it possible to market merchandise 


at a minimum advertising rate. 


These Listed Dailies Will Give You Leadership 


Circula- 2,500 10,000 Circula- 2,500 
tion lines lines tion lines 

*** Allentown) Call) seers (M) 30,627 .09 .09 +77TScranton Republican ........ (M) 28,492 
*** Allentown. Call |... og) fra: (S) 19,595 .09 .09 T77Seranton Times ............ (E) 41,544 
+tiBeaver Falls Tribune ....... (E) - 5,702 ~_.025). 025 *pharon Herald ........-..- (E) 6,287 
++4+Bloomsburg Press .......... (M) 7,130 .029  .029 penny Dally ee tenes Pe one 
4+ Carbendald dLenderae eer eee (E) 5,668  .025 .025 ra SW eth artoe ee a -(E&M) 10,637 
#** Chester ulimes! 2.5. oe (E) 15,547 .055 .055 ReSertec (M&E) 17,042 
+tCoatesville Record ........... (E) 6,097 .035 -03 *** West Cha ieee lo News eis (E) 11,090 
ie, ORD eu avis Courier) 2.4-)- 5 (E) 6,302 .02 .02 ***Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader....(E) 23,690 
tt++Easton Express ...........- (E) 21,270 .07 .07 +++Williamsport Sun .......... (E) 19,887 
+{Easton Free Press ............ (E) 12,711 .05 .05 ++tYork Dispatch ............. (E) 18,317 
xkEE LS i cate ee oe (E) 26,820 08 .08 +ttYork Gazette and Daily...... (M) 17,435 
**Harrisburg Telegraph ........ (E) 39,537 .095 .095 **A B. 
**Qil City Derrick ............ (M) 6,296 .035 .035 A jGovernment Statem Beets arte ste 
***Pottsville Republican and Morning eH A C. Statement, April 1, 1924. 
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Coittics x News Pi 

Stories+*Wonan'S & Editorial Page Fea- 

tures - Sports » Best Fiction» Preparedness 

Material for Holidays &) Special National 

And InteYnational Events- Special Service 
On Ali Big News Breaks 


There's Nothing To Buy Outside / 


NEA SERVICE. Inc 
12.00 WEST THIRD, STREET, 
CLEVELAND @* .« OHIO 


NEW YORK ry LONDON* LOS ANGELES - BOSTON 
x HOUSTON SAN FRANCISCO CHICAG®@ 


The World's Greatest WewspapeY Feature Service 
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Selling Coffee and Tea in 


hiladelphia 


Do most of the half a million families in and around Philadelphia go to the 
erocery store and ask for your brand of Coffee or Tea? 


How many of the three million people in the Philadelphia district know 
as much about your article as they ought to? 


Are you neglecting to educate them and leaving this third largest market 
in America to your competitors? 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the newspaper 
“nearly everybody” reads— 


Che Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIAS NEWSPAPER 


Net paid circulation for six months ending March 31, 
1924— 


Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 


‘ 512,445 os 
; \ The Bulletin : 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger 
than that of any other daily or Sunday newspaper published 
in Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in the United States. 


NEW YORK DETROIT LONDON 
814 Park-Lexington Bldg. C. L. Weaver Morti B 
(46th St. and Park Ave. Verree & Conklin, Inc. ortimer Bryans 
iis a re) 117 Lafayette Blvd. 125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO | 
Verree & Conklin, Inc. Harry J. Wittschen PARIS 
28 East Jackson Verree & Conklin, Ine. Ray A. Washburn 
Boulevard 681 Market St. 5 rue Lamartine (9) 


(Copyright 1924—Bulletin Company) 


Issued every Saturday, forms closin 


The Editor & Publisher Co., 


g ten P. M. Thursday preceding publication, by 
J. W. Brown, Publisher; Marlen E. Pew, Editor; 


Suite 1115, World Building, 63 Park Row, New York. Telephone, Beekman 5814-18. 
Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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EXCLUSIVE STENOGRAPHIC REPORTS OF ANNUAL EDITORS’ SOCIETY PROCEEDINGS 


ie 


Editors Outdo Critics of the Press In Will 
For Better Newspapers 


Scorpion-Lashings of Journalism a Sign of Health, Bellamy of the Plain Dealer Advises His Fellows of 
the American Society—Crime News Everywhere on the Wane 


HE keynote of the second annual 

meeting of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, at the Ritz-Carlton, 
Atlantic City, was sounded by Paul Bell- 
(my, managing editor of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 

Charges of recent currency that the 
\merican press is corrupt, venal, sub- 
servient to wealth or political power, a 
aramour of “Capital,” blind, ignorant 
ind illiterate in its news columns, and 
hat newspaper men are incompetent or 
worse, Mr. Bellamy faced with “plain 
tatement” based on his extensive experi- 
nce. 

Eprror & PusLisHER takes pleasure in 
resenting herewith his paper and the 
liscussion it provoked, substantially in 
‘ull. 

He said: 

Blessed be the critics of the 
yapers. 

If it were not for them and all their 
works we should find ourselves in far 
treater danger than the most uncom- 
jromising of them now think us, of grow- 
ng fat in the head, paralyzed in the will 
ind soon ceasing to cumber the earth. 

It is inevitable that the modern news- 
Japer, itself the most effective engine of 
publicity ever devised, should be treated 
‘0 a dose of its own medicine. And 
woperly so. The constitutional guaran- 
ee of a free press, limited only by the 
aw of libel, has placed in our hands 
freat powers to make or break men, gov- 
smmments and institutions, and mightily 
© advance or retard the welfare of man- 
<cind. 

But while we thus occupy on the one 
and a singularly strong position, circum- 
‘tances have invested us on the other 
with an Achilles heel. 

So long as the public continues to pay 
ts one cent, two, three, five or ten cents 
we are privileged to function. Other- 
wise we go to join the limbo of jour- 
aalistic shades, a well-populated section 
of the Inferno. The public rewards or 
the public condemns, and from its judg- 
ment there is no appeal. 

But fortunately for us, this reader who 
las our fate in the hollow of his hand is 
nelined to be a vocal fellow and before 
1e reaches a final decision to quit us for 
zood and start buying elsewhere, he is 
drone to raise up his voice and tell the 
world what he has concluded or is about 
0 conclude on this for us vital question. 
Wise are we if we heed his pronounce- 
nents. They save us from fatal error 
und often enable us to correct our course 
n time, 

Now my experience of human nature 
would lead me to put down as axiomatic 
hat when a man’s reaction to an idea 
's favorable he is far less likely to be- 
ome articulate about it than when his 
eaction is unfavorable. He will be dim- 
ly conscious of his favorable reaction, but 
| 


news- 


Re-elected 


CASPER S. YOST, 
the degree of his approval will have to 
be rather intense before he will speak of 
it. Rather he will take the view, “This 
is pretty good stuff. That is all right. 
This is as it ought to be.” But if his} 
reaction be unfavorable, his expectation } 
has been disappointed and he bursts forth! 
in protest. 

Now I am glad of this chance to coun-; 
sel with you as to some of the attacks) 
made upon the integrity of our profession! 
They are many, and some of them, if 


President 


Str. Louts GLosBE-DEMOCRAT. 


sustained, of so serious a character as to 
strike at the foundation of our self- 
respect. 

Let me make myself clear. I do not 


propose for a single instant to don shining 
armor and enter the lists against any and 
all comers who have hurled accusations 
against each and every newspaper in the 
land. Comparisons are odious, but I be- 
lieve that newspaper men run at least as 
high mentally and morally as any other 
profession and higher than some. But 


also I believe he would be a fool and 
blind who should attempt to say we had 
nc scamps among us or that newspapers 
here and there did not prove false, some 
wilfully and some stupidly. to their high 
emprise of informing, amusing, and lead- 
ing the public. 

Not only in the past have individual 
newspapers palpably and _ shamelessly 
abused the public trust, but especially in 
the last year I regret to say, have the 
names of newspapers been dragged into 
great public scandals. I would not pre- 
judge any man, and not every man ac- 
cused is guilty, but there are some insti- 
tutions, newspapers certainly included, 
which to realize their full opportunity, 
must be like Caesar’s wife, above sus- 
picion, 

Having indicated that we intend no 
general alibi for all the sins of individ- 
ual journalists, let us proceed to enu- 
merate some of the more insistent charges 
against journalism. 

Such charges flow from every conceiv- 
able source. From honest men who are 
genuinely concerned over newspaper prac- 
tice. From men who have an ax to grind 
in behalf of themselves or a_ special 
group. From politicians honest and dis- 
honest. From writers in the periodical 
press—in fact the recent years have seen 
a perfect maelstrom of indictments 
against the daily newspaper from this 
quarter, some of them evidently the work 
ox sincere, able men and some bearing on 
their faces not a little evidence of being 
inspired by the belief that in such meas- 
ure as faith in the daily newspaper can 
be broken down, so far a new field has 
been created for the periodical press. 
This is mere competitors’ selling talk and 
not to ibe taken seriously. 

Let me refresh your minds on some of 
these attacks. 

Not so long ago Upton Sinclair pub- 
lished his “Brass Check,” the gist of 
which was this: f 

“The Brass Check is found in your pay en- 
velope every week—you who write and print and 
distribute our newspapers and magazines. The 
Brass Check is the price of your shame, you 
who take the fair body of truth and sell it in the 
market place, who betray the virgin hopes of 
mankind into the brothel of Big Business. 

Whereupon,. H. L. Mencken, writing in 
the Smart Set, declared: 

“Knowledge and belief, the average American 
newspaper, even of the so-called better sort, i 
not only quite as bad as Dr. Sinclair sz 
is, but ten times worse—ten times as ignorant, 
unfair and tyrannical, ten times 
as complaisant and pusillanimous, and ten times 
as devious, hypocritical, disingenuous, deceitful, 
pharisaical, pecksniffan, fraudulent, knavish, 
slippery, unscrupulous, perfidious, lewd and dis- 
honest. 


1s 


ten times as 


“Alas, alas. I understate it horribly. The 
average American newspaper, especially of the 
better sort, has the intelligence of a Baptist 


evangelist, the courage of a rat, the fairness of 
a Prohibitionist boob-jumper, the information 


4 


of a high school janitor, the taste of a designer 
of celluloid valentines, and the honor of a 
police station lawyers * * * 

“What ails the newspapers of the United 
States primarily—and what ails Dr. Sinclair’s 
scheme of reform quite as plainly—is the fact 
that their gigantic commercial development com- 
pels them to appeal to larger and large masses 
of undifferentiated men, and that the truth is 
a commodity that the masses of undifferentiated 
men can not be induced to buy. The causes 
thereof lie deep down in the psychology of the 
Homo boobus, or inferior man—which is to say, 
of the normal, the typical, the dominant citizen 


‘ 


of a democratic society.” 


‘A sharp prod from the foremost dis- 
ciple of Nietzsche in our day. But there 
are others. 

In an address at the 14th Annual Jour- 
nalism Week of the University of Mis- 
souri held May 21-26, 1923, Richard Lloyd 
Jones, editor-in-chief and publisher, the 
Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune, observed: 


“Charles Edward Russell, one of the great 
writers in America today, a man who has long 
been a student of society and the structure of 
government, recenily wrote an article which he 
captioned ‘Applying the Ham Idea to Journal- 
ism,’ in which he lamented the fact that the 
Horace Greeley, William Cullen Bryant, Charles 
A. Dana and Henry Watterson type of editor 
was being driven out of the newspaper busi- 
ness; they are being driven out by the ham- 
minded men who are forcing the newspapers to 
be ham-hooks with which to get their ham. 

“The newspapers that are run with the ham 
idea, by ham-mindéd men, are run in violation 
of a moral contract with the United States 
government; they are run to misinform the 
people; to teach them half-truths or full false- 
hoods. And to that. full extent they are untrue 
to the high trust which their country imposes in 
them. They are examples of bad patriotism, 
bad citizenship and a chloroformed conscience. 

“Look to the men at the head of some of 
your metropolitan papers, and measure them. 
Intellectually, they are pygmies. If they ever 
had any purposeful courage, they long since 
lost it to the ham-hunters who hold them by the 
throat.” 


In the volume, “Problems of Conduct,” 
by Prof. Durant Drake of Vassar (the 
quotations are by James Melvin Lee, in 
Epitor & PuBLISHER, Oct. 27, 1923) : 


“Tt is impossible to rely on the political or 
industrial information given in our newspapers; 
they are privately owned, subservient to ‘the 
interests,’ unwilling to publish anything that 
will offend them. They misrepresent facts, 
give prejudiced accounts of events, gloss over 
occurrences unfavorable to their ends, circulate 
unfounded rumors to create opinion, pounce 
upon every flaw in the records of opponents— 
going often to the point of shameless libel— 
while eulogizing indiscriminately the politicians 
of their own party. They can not be counted 
on to attack industrial wrongs or politically 
protected vice. They are organs neither of an 
impartial truth-seeking nor of public service. 

“The most serious aspect of this matter is 
the foolish silence of the papers with reference 
to anything that might injure the business of 
their advertisers; because of this, many wrongs 
are hushed up and many reforms blocked. The 
papers are muzzled because they cannot afford 
to tell the truth when it will offend those who 
supply their revenue. 

“No one can estimate the amount of sexual 
stimulation, of suggestion to sin and vice, for 
which our newspapers are responsible.” 


One more quotation only, from the in- 
terview with Frank A. Vanderlip in Ep- 
1ror & PusiisHEer for April 12, 1924. 
He is quoted as saying: 


“Newspapers are now largely purveyors of 
merchandise,” he declared. “Naturally the 
business office has influence over news and edi- 
torial policy. Publishers couldn’t make large 
newspapers except through the aid of advertis- 
ing, but when they do make large newspapers, 
the old function of digging up unpleasant things 
is cut off. 

“We have seen a great change in the news- 
paper world since the days when I was a re- 
porter on the Chicago Tribune. In those days, 
in the °90’s, newspapers regarded it a proper 
function to search for news. 

“Since then mewspapers have in many ways 
improved; they are larger, as I said before, they 
cover the news of the world better but generally 
they have abandoned that function of investi- 
gation. ‘ 

“That is particularly true in Washington. 
And there is special reason for it. During the 
war, Washington developed publicity bureaus in 
all the departments. These handed out ‘flimsies’ 
of what they wanted said was going on. 

“The correspondents still take these publicity 
tissues. If they go off investigating, their 
newspapers don’t like it and they are ostracised 
in Washington. Naturally then, they don’t go 
in for it if their employers don’t care for it.” 


These are only a few examples of the 
roasting, flaying, excoriating, denouncing 
and damning which of late years, and it 
seems to me in increasing volume, has 
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and advertising interests 


reservation of space. 


instructions NOW / 


g B*. all odds the most important meeting 
in the world’s history of advertising 
will occur next month in England, with 


The event will be celebrated 
by publication of the largest, most com- 
plete and wholly unusual number ever 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


4 Brilliant in colors and graphic description and com- 
prehensive of every phase of the vast excursion over- 
seas and the magnificent plans for work and enter- 
tainment at Wembley, the 


On-to-Britain Number 
Publication Date June 21 


will challenge the attention of international publishing 


achievement ever attempted by a trade publication in 
the newspaper and advertising field. 
§ Epiror & PUBLISHER respectfully urges immediate 
Publishers, advertising agents, 
national advertisers and supply houses should wire 


Numer Z 1 


leading Americans 


and register the highest 


been directed at the head and heart of 
journalism. 

Truly, it would seem as if the General 
Confession were written with special ref- 
erence to us where it says: 

“We have left undone those things 
which we ought to have done and we have 
done those things which we ought not to 
have done; and there is no health in us.” 

And yet, I am sure, it has already oc- 
curred to you that the critics of the daily 
press, by their sound, their fury and the 
vast range of their objectives have in fact 
brought an indictment not only against 
the newspaper but against the whole hu- 
man race. All the weaknesses of man- 
kind are urged with special emphasis 
against the editor. Before we can profit 
from this scorpion-lashing we shall have 
to reduce it to its simplest form. 

We are discussing attacks upon the in- 
tegrity of journalism and to attack our 
integrity it is necessary that the critic 
must confront us with a charge so seri- 
ous that it goes to the foundation of our 
profession. And, attempting to analyze 
such charges as these, I thing I have 


found that they fall into three general . 


classes and that all particular accusations 
subdivide naturally into one or another of 
the three main groups. The Big Three 
are: 


First, it is charged that newspapers 
quite generally are controlled or influ- 
enced by forces behind those publicly ap- 
pearing as their owners and editors and 
that this affects both their news and edi- 
torial positions. 


Second, it is charged that newspapers, 
in order to gain large circulations, de- 
bauch their readers with sex, crime and 
trivialities of all sorts, leaving out news 
of real significance to do this. 

Third, it is charged that newspapers 
are so incompetently conducted that they 
are unable either to get or to recognize 
real news, or to present news or com- 
ment accurately and in good clear En- 
glish. 


Now, gentlemen, there are only three 
possible set-ups I can think of for the 
newspaper. 

1. It may be owned, controlled or close- 
ly regulated by the government, which 
God forfend. \No one in his calmer mo- 
ments would seriously advocate newspa- 
pers run alternately by a Republican and 
a Democratic majority in Congress. 

2. It may be endowed by a man or 
group of men and operated by what 


( 


amounts to a board of trustees, which 
means, according to my thought, that it 
is freed largely of having any circulation 
to speak of, that is, of pleasing or satis- 
fying the wants of a considerable portion 
of the public, and becomes largely a law 
unto itself, 

3. Or it may be privately owned as at 
present, by an individual, a family, or at 
any rate by a small group, and run with 
the idea that it must make its own way. 

Under any form of private ownership, 
it seems to me that there is nothing more 
natural, logical and: inevitable than that 
a newspaper in the long run should re- 
flect editorially with a fair degree of 
faithfulness, the political, social and eco- 
nomic ideas of its owners. 

So far, I think, our most outspoken 
critics would go with us. But, they urge, 
the social and economic leanings of the 
proprietor or those he employs to carry 
out his ideas are not enough to explain 
the editorial attitudes assumed by some 
newspapers. There must be a man be- 
hind. 

I have never heard of a city, however, 
where these affiliations did not sooner or 
later, usually sooner, become known and 
taken into consideration. In recent years 
newspapers have been required by law to 
publish the names of their owners every 
six months. And I can say further that 
newspapers which are run as the organ 
of a special group never have been lead- 
ers in their own field. 

When critics of “The Man Behind 
School” are pressed to mention his name, 
they usually nominate the Advertiser. 

In discussing this criticism, I shall stick 
to what I have seen. I have seen that 
the business and financial interests which 
work the hardest to influence public opin- 
ion in order to affect legislation or mod- 
ify administration are for the most part 
not heavy advertisers. Retail merchants 
constitute the largest single group from 
which newspapers draw their reventie and 
it is a matter of personal knowledge with 
me that newspapers next to never hear 
any appeals from this class of advertiser 
in favor of any national, state or local 
policy. 

At most they ask, and this less and less 
frequently in recent years, for an occa- 
sional short news story, generally about 
something their beneficial society is doing 
or on a similar order, and as these affairs 
often interest directly a group of several 
thousand persons I believe them legiti- 
mate news. 


And this leads up naturally to the next 
point of attack. 

Very well, say our critics, but the in- 
fluence of the Man Behind would not be 
so bad if it stopped at the editorial page, 
but it goes over into the news columns 
and there’s where the real damage comes, 
The news story assumes to be an wUn- 
biased presentation of fact, and color or 
partisanship which is expected and dis- 
counted in the editorial may accomplish 
a subtle and dangerous deceit when al- 
lowed to creep into the news. | 

I am not going to assert there is no 
colored news being printed in America 
today. I would to God there were not, 
and, the minor Jeremiahs to the con- 
trary, one does not find as much colored 
news as there was. Bias lay like the 
Adamic curse on personal journalism and 
was the real cause of its demise so loud- 
ly lamented in certain quarters. 

I wish some of our traducers had sweat 
half so mtich blood as most of us have to 
get at the truth in a difficult piece 
of news. In fact most of these critics 
are constitutionally incapable of assuming 
a natural or dispassionate attitude on any- 
thing. I assure you I don’t know one 
of them offhand whom I could trust to 
go out and bring back an unprejudiced 
account of a railroad strike. 

When the reporter describes a single, 
completed event, it is comparatively easy 
to be accurate. For example, a fire 
which has been extinguished before he 
leaves the scene. 

But unfortunately the newspapers are 
called upon to go further. We are ex- 
pected to give advance news as far as 
possible. We are expected to extract the 
truth out of a vast mass of conflicting 
data. Had we the wisdom of Minerya, 
the patience of Job and the pertinacity of 
William Jennings Bryan it would not 
suffice. 


(Let me direct your attention to the field 
of labor news. In times of stress, such 
as strikes and lockouts, I have heard just 
as much plain, fancy, Graeco-Roman and 
catch-as-catch-can fairy-story telling on 
one side as on the other. 

Suppose the strike vitally affects the 
public in some necessary service. Ask 
the company manager how much service: 
has been curtailed. Ten per cent, he 
says. Whole thing is a fluke. Ask the 
union leader. Ninety per cent, he replies, 
Very successful strike. 

Many a time I have wished for a diyin- 
ing rod to get the truth and have sym- 
pathized with Pilate, who asked what 
truth was. In order to learn the actual 
facts in such a case.it would be necessary 
for all the staffs of all the papers in the 
territory affected, working co-operatively, 
to drop everything and check up at the 
turnstiles where the men reported for 
work, and wherever the work was i 
progress. This is not feasible unless the 
affair be so serious as absolutely to mo- 
nopolize attention. 

Or take Russia. Often I have felt that 
no newspaper was printing the rock- 
bottom facts about Soviet Russia. But 
how to get it? Every man comes back 
with a different story. Everyone is preju- 
diced on one side or another or has had 
to derive his information from preju- 
diced sources, checking one exaggeration 
against another. 

We have not the machinery to get at 
the exact truth in such cases. How te 
construct it is the most pressing question 
before the newspapers of the world, in 
my Opinion. 

Differences of opinion as to how the 
news shall be displayed often gives risé 
to charges that a newspaper is prejudiced, 
but who shall say that either editor 1 
dishonest if one thinks a speech by Sec-| 
retary Hughes the most important news) 
of a day and another a speech by Eugene 
VY. Debs. 

It is perfectly true that in the long run 
a whole staff’s perspective on news is iM- 
fluenced by the character of the paper.) 
Nor do I see anything criminal about this. 

A Cleveland speaker recently said that 
what you read in your newspaper every 
morning is what was on: the plate just 
as the camera shutter closed. It is am 
instantaneous impression. It is easy t0) 
expect too much of a newspaper even 11) 
you concede it honesty of intention. 

Does it not resolve into this? If any 


onsiderable element of the community 
rows to feel that it not getting fair 
reatment in the newspapers, sooner or 
ater it will start a paper of its own, or 
ome outside entrepreneur will move into 
he vacant position, 

It seems to me that this the sure 
heck upon the daily press. It is playing 
vith lightning for any newspaper per- 
istently to ignore or vilify any consid- 
rable element of its population. It is 
anging out the Welcome sign to the 
harpest kind of competition. 

As the British Labor party came along, 

- did not fail to bring about an adjust- 
vent in British journalism. It is my 
eeling that even the Tory organs are 
iving constantly fuller and fairer atten- 
jon to labor affairs. 

I find it impossible to lay down any 
ingle rule for all newspapers. They are 
he most thoroughly individual proposi- 
ions in the world. It cannot be said that 
hey all lean one way or another, but it 
an be said that taken altogether they 
airly approximate the prevailing styles of 
hought. 

It may be objected that I advocate too 
tilitarian and pragmatic a philosophy; 
hat the only proper inspiration for an 
ditor is something spiritual within his 
wn breast, or, if from without, nothing 
ass than fire brought down from heaven. 
hasten to reply that there is indeed no 
erson on earth who needs a more active 
onscience than an editor. He will never 
raw a following unless he has a power- |} 
ul motivating will to proclaim truth as | 
e sees it and facts as they are. That is} 
xactly my point. The people will follow } 
hat kind of a paper and it may endure. 
)ther papers can be maintained only as 
omg as the barrel holds out. 

I pass now to the charge that news- 
apers debauch their readers with lurid 
rivialities in order to gain large circula- 
ions and so are forced to leave out im- 
ortant news. 

Frankly, I think this is a charge in 
ome measure justified. Since the war 
he public mind has been highly excited. 
“he national nerves have not returned to 
ormal. I predict that in five years we 
hall be printing less crime and more sub- 
tance. 

I maintain that we should lead and at- | 
smpt to improve the public but that we | 
hould lead in such a manner the public } 
an follow. In fact’ we have influenced | 
nd in part are influenced by the political | 
nd economic factors which have gov- | 
red the working out of our national | 
estiny. 

I believe that the press should faithfully 
aitror the life of its time, and if this is 
rue, I think we should be somewhat dere- 
(ct in our duty if we failed to indicate 
hat the younger generation today is con-/ 
iderably interested in bootlegging, jazz- 
ancing, automobiles, moving pictures and | 
adio, 

I believe we shall agree that the demo-} 
tatic society which is America cannot 
ndure unless the people are well in-| 
ormed at all times of the exact state! 
f the nation. Assuredly, however, this! 
3 not a state where sex does not play a 
irge part in the human drama and where 
ll the passions of mankind do not have 
Place. And if we are to present a true 
icture of America to Americans, is it 
ot self-evident that without magnifying 
iem out of their perspective or transcend- 
ig the limits of decency we shall have to 
oll of sex, crime and the other facts of 
xistence, asking not whether they are 
leasant but whether they exist? 

Those of us who aim to publish news- 
apers of general circulation and are not 
ontent to exhort the more intelligent 
avored few have always to bear in mind 
he mental capacity of that elusive per- 
onage, the average man. : 

According to the government figures, 33 
€rsons enjoyed incomes of $1,000,000 


1S 


is 


; 


or 
ver in 1920; 123 incomes of $500,000 to! 
1,000,000; 3,493 incomes of $100,000 to} 
5500,000; 12,093 incomes of $50,000 to 
100,000 ; 38,548 incomes of $25,000 to 
550,000 ; 171,830 incomes of $10,000 to 
25,000; 455,442 incomes of $5,000 to 
10,000; 6,578,382 incomes of $1,000 to | 


5,000. This makes a total of 7,259,944 | 
comes reported. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 


“Me 


DEAR MR. YOST: With much regret, I have found it 
impossible to accept the invitation to the dinner in con- 


nection with the annual meeting of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors in Atlantic City later in the month. 


“The place which the editor 


occupies in our public life and 


the influence which he has in moulding opinion, are obvious, and 
yet we are prone to lose sight of this because it has become an 


accepted fact. 


I think, however, that it is one of the first things 


which strikes the attention of a keen observer from foreign coun- 


tries as an outstanding and unique feature of American life. That 
such an influence exists is in itself a wonderful tribute to the 
character of the men who control the editorial policy of our 


papers. 


Our people are keen to penetrate that which is false 


and insincere, and if they are willing to be advised through the 
columns of the press, it is because the overwhelming majority of 
papers stand for what is best, and are able to lay aside partisan- 
ship and prejudice when dealing with matters vital to our 


national life. 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) CALVIN COOLIDGE” 


somehow on less than $1,000 for the year. 

Do you think it likely that men or 
women supporting families on less than 
$1,000 a year could be dragooned by any 
possible device or compulsion into reading 
a serial publication of Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason? 

The events of the world must be told 
simply and clearly for them. As Dr, 
Talcott Williams said in testifying before 
the Federal Trade Commission Jan. 31, 
1924, “No newspaper reader expects to 
be asked to look up a word. The news- 
paper man’s business is to use language 
so that it can be understood by everyone.” 
Exotic vocabularies are a drug on the 
market. 

Is it not as much part of a preacher’s 
business to get some people into the pews 
to listen to him as to preach? 

Now I will ask you to look at these 


itwo charts worked out by Eric C. Hop- 


wood, secretary of this society and editor 
of the Plain Dealer. One is a study of 
the first page headlines of our paper for 
the month of January, 1924, counting the 
play stories only. The other analyzes the 
purposes for which the Cleveland city 
government spent its annual income. 

Mr. Hapwood found that in January 
the play stories on Page 1 of the Plain 
Dealer were divided as follows: foreign 
affairs 21 articles; national government 
28 articles; city government—we had just 
started out under a new charter—34 arti- 
cles; crime 16 articles; national politics 
12; accidents 8; general news not classified 
further but not pertaining to any of the 
preceding classes, 89 articles. 

Crime and accident, the so-called de- 
structive news, thus obtained a footing on 
Page 1 with 24 articles, as compared with 
a total of 184 constructive. 

During 1922, the last year for which 
figures were available, the Cleveland city 
government spent a total of $12,686,277 
for operating expenses. It disbursed: for 
boys’ and girls’ farm, $104,762; for city 
farm, $94,907; for outdoor relief, $116,- 
667; for correction farm, $173,019; for 
infirmary, $206,613; for tuberculosis san- 
itarium, $209,556; for city hospital, $633,- 
857; for police, $2,500,313; for fire depart- 
ment, $2,247,860—the total of the fore- 
going being $6,274,554, all expended to 
combat the so-called destructive forces of 
society. Other city expenses amounted to 
$6,411,723. 

In other words virtually half the city 
income went to fight destructive forces, 
despite which the Plain Dealer in the 
month under observation, in all respects a 
normal month though not in the same 
year, published on its first page only 24 
articles dealing with so-called destructive 
news and 184 dealing with non-destruc- 
tive. 

Were we too yellow? Actually I won- 
der if we were yellow enough. 

Some of you saw the interesting study 
of news distribution by Roger William 


Can newspapers and then compared the 
results with the same kind of measure- 
ment of a group of five English, five 
French and five German newspapers. 

Mr. Riis discovered that his American 
group put business first in its allocation 
of news space with 21 per cent, followed 
by sports and amusements, which were 
tied for second place with 15 per cent 
each; then came politics and police news, 
also a tie with 10 per cent each, and then 
foreign news and the arts. 

In his English group foreign news led, 
followed by business and sports in a tie, 
then in order, politics, police, arts and 
amusements, 

In France the order was: foreign, 
amusements, business, police, politics, arts 
and sports. 

In Germany foreign news led, followed 
in order by business, politics and amuse- 
ments, with sports, police and arts in a 
triple tie bringing up the rear. 

I believe Riis’ figures fairly prove that 
the bugaboo raised by our critics that we 
are gone mad over crime news has been 
Somewhat exaggerated. 

I have said that I think we are going 
to print less sex and crime and more sub- 
stantial news in the years to come. This 
is partly because these things go in cycles 
and nearly every period of license has 
been followed, at least in the English- 
speaking countries, by a period of re- 
straint. Also ‘because I think that the 
wiser publications are finding that it does 
not pay to cater to pruriency. The great- 
est success in the magazine field is the 
Saturday Evening Post, not the Police 
Gazette, and a mushroom circulation tem- 
porarily gained by publishing smut is not 
really as profitable, dollar for dollar in- 
vested, as one whose quantity is known 
to be balanced by quality. Some of the 
owners of these yellow circulations have 
been notoriously unable to turn them into 
proportionate advertising revenue. The 
best circulation is one that is divided pro- 
portionately among all the brackets of the 
income tax triangle. 

Finally, the criticism that we do not get 
the news and when we get it fail to pre- 
sent it accurately and attractively. 

Every man worth his salt rides a hobby 
and it soon becomes a fixed idea with him 
that no newspaper does justice to that 
hobby. It may be chess, trap-shooting 
or the League of Nations. This gives rise 
to much criticism of the newspapers and 
we are solemnly asked whether after all 
we really know what matters. 

As. I have said news styles change. 
Certainly the once great American ab- 
sorption in politics has been considerably 
modified by the growth of urban as 
against rural life. Cracker-barrel polem- 
ics have long been on the wane. 

y There is just this much truth, I believe, 
tin the charge that newspapers fail to get 
the news. I think we had for some time 
given too little attention to the national 


: All the rest of the /Riis in the Independent for March 1, 1924. government, had taken too much for 
nown residue of 20,000,000 wage earners, | He measured the principal kinds of news } granted and Teapot Dome has arisen to 


ermers, etc., therefore struggled along | for five days in a typical group of Ameri-? jar us from our self-complacency. I will 


| 
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go that far at least with Mr. Vanderlip. 
I will not say that we could have verified 
our suspicions well enough to have pub- 


lished them, but did we realize there was 
a suspicious situation at all? 

For myself, I hope Mr. Vanderlip’s 
new organization of super-sleuths does un- 
cover something worth while. The more 
light the better. But I think I can assure 
him that the newspapers as a whole are 
not convinced of the propriety of pub- 
lishing without proof rumors as to the 
integrity of public men, just in the hope 
that somebody thereafter will take the 
trouble to investigate them. I think this 
is contrary to the American spirit of fair 
play, to say nothing of the libel law. 

I take it none of us is satisfied we are 
doing as good a job as we ought of getting 
the news. On the other hand we never 
shall. But we are all working to improve 
ourselves. The great news services are 
constantly extending their frontiers and 
in the large cities we are comprehending 
better, I hold, the nature of the kaleido- 
scopic picture which unfolds before us. 

Press agents we have always with us. 
They plague us daily, but anyone who 
contends we have vacated the Temple of 
Journalism and invited the seven evil 
spirits of press-agentry to move in is talk- 
ing through his hat. Did you ever stop 
to think that the amazing growth of press- 
agenting is primarily due to the fact that 
as news demands pressed against the 
mounting costs of white paper, and ethical 
conceptions grew, special groups or in- 
stitutions found that the old-style free 
write-up was too bad to get by? It was 
necessary to have some one around smart 
enough to discover institutional or group 
occurrences with real news in them. 

So the press agent, instead of coming 
into existence because the newspapers 
have grown increasingly easy to work ac- 
tually arose because they were becoming 
impervious. 

I agree that newspapers in some cases 
will have to reassert in the most emphatic 
manner their right to deal with principals 
and not with publicity agents, but as one 
managing editor I can assure those worry- 
ing about the insidious infiltration of our 
columns by the press agent that I have an 
easy way of dealing with this evil. I 
throw the stuff into the waste basket un- 
less I know all about it and deem it 
legitimate news. 

Will some of our critics tell us the big 
stories we are overlooking, barring hob- 
bies and unproyed and unprovable ru- 
mors? I can assure them they will be 


* welcome. 


In the matterof news-writing, I sin- 
cerely wish we could have staffs of Jo- 
seph Conrads, Rudyard Kiplings and Ar- 
nold Bennets, though we should need a 
few reporters to dig out the news. But 
I think the idea that American newspapers 
used to be better written is mostly non- 
sense. 

Before coming down here, I made a 
point to look back in the files of our 
own paper. I found that it used to be 
filled, fifteen, twenty or thirty years ago, 
with occurrences so trivial that we would 
not consider publishing them today, and 
the stories, but for an exception here and 
there, were not as well written as today. 
We did not possess anything like today’s 
news scope. 

I think, however, I discovered the rea- 
son why some people, trusting to their 
memories, believe the stories of yesteryear 
had a sparkle all their own. Personal 
journalism did it. The reporters of those 
days used to write high and wide. How 
much more picturesque to call someone a 
horsethieving Democrat than to say he 
is a Wilson man? A news writer who 
employed the former terminology today 
would be asked if he knew the Civil War 
was over, 

Furthermore, I checked back on the 
personnel of our staff a matter of 15 years 
and as far as we are concerned we have 
better reporters today than then. We had 
occasionally a brilliant man, and some- 
times he was sober and sometimes not. 
The old type ill-educated journeyman re- 
porter, who knew all the bartenders from 
Sandy Hook to the Golden Gate has 
passed and with him many a brilliant 
feature story and many a heart-breaking 
fiasco. His successor is better educated, 
more dependable and more accurate, 


| be delivered. 8 
' after being off the staff from one year 
| up and tell the same story. 
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though still far enough from perfection, 
like the rest of us, to leave plenty ot 
room for improvement. There is one 
way to improve the quality of staffs, and 
one only—raise salaries to attract better 
men. 

I should say that the proportion of 
college-trained men in journalism has in- 
creased sharply in the last ten years. 
Certainly it has in Cleveland. The cub 
who has not had at least a touch of col- 
lege is now an exception. Schools of 
journalism are constantly helping to raise 
the standard of recruits to the profession. 

From the besetting sin of all journalis- 
tic alumni associations, the delusion of 
the “good old days,’ I pray we all may 
They troop into the office 


There were 
giants in the earth in those days. 

Fifteen years ago a certain old gentle- 
man used to visit our local room. He 
had been city editor and the entire local 
staff of the Plain Dealer before and 
after the Mexican War broke out and 
he used to assure me in the most oracular 
manner that he got out a better paper 
in 1847 than we did in 1909, 

No, the way to improvement is for- 
ward, not backward. I am utterly un- 
able to be downhearted over the prospects 
of journalism in America. The genius 
of a free people will not let it wither. 
If we read aright the destiny of our 
country we shall continue to be its chron- 
iclers; if not, better men will succeed us, 
but in any event the profession goes 
marching on. 

President Yost: “Gentlemen, I wish 
very much indeed that that paper could 
be printed in every periodical in this 
country. Particularly, I might say, the 
Atlantic Monthly.” 

J. T. Williams, Jr. (Boston Trans- 
cript): “I prefer the Saturday Evening 
Post; it has a larger circulation.” 

President Yost: ‘I have been 50 years 


in the newspaper business: I think I 
have studied it rather intensively. I have 
been deeply concerned in it. It seems 


to me that it has grown better, it has 
grown larger in the sphere of useful- 
ness, it has grown purer and in a general 
way has grown cleaner. 

“The conceptions of the newspaper 
business today are quite different from 
what they were in my early days, as all 
of you who are older know very well. 
There is a higher feeling of obligation, 
of public responsibility, and of interest 
in the public service, higher regard for 
accuracy—that is one thing in particular 
that we are growing more and more to 
stress, the absolute need of the truth as 
near as we can reach it. 

“The difficulty of reaching the truth 
is one of the hardest things in the world. 
The courts are established for that pur- 
pose, and they find all the time that it is 
almost always a question of compromise. 

“The truth, the whole truth and noth- 
ing but the truth has never been found 
in any court in the world, and it can’t be 
found in any newspaper, but if we can 
get the substantial truth, and that is the 
thing we are working for all the time, 
and we are correcting it—devoting so 
much of our time and attention to find 
out what is true and what is fair and 
what is right. I am very much pleased 
with that paper, Mr. Bellamy. I think 
it is one of the finest things I have seen 
on that subject at any time, 

“I would like to have Mr. Williams 
discuss that a bit.” 

J. T. Williams, Jr.: “Mr. President, 
I belong to the less blessed of the com- 
pany of this Society, in that I belong to 
a group that receives all and gives so 
little. 

“Most of the work of this Society, the 
work of organization, the work of de- 
velopment, we owe to our officers and 
Board of Directors. 

“IT could not help but feel as I listened 
to Mr. Bellamy’s paper that to some ex- 
tent the preparation and reading of that 
paper had redressed the balance. Cer- 
tainly, I feel that my two days here and 
my trip here from the west have been 
tremendously rewarded by the privilege 
of listening to such a paper. I wish that 
we could have had that paper on the pro- 
gram last night. It is a testimony to the 
modesty of our profession that we didn’t 


thought. 


Editor 


however, because he dealt with matters 
with which we are intimately coneerned. 

“When Mr. Bellamy read the list of 
our critics, it seemed to me that they 
were divided into two classes, the political 
slackers and the social typhoid Marys. 
The political slacker we ‘find in our pul- 
pits and in our colleges. They are run- 
ning from their responsibilities and 
blaming the press for the evils that come 
from their retreat. 

“T have a personal interest in the book 
of our critic, Upton Sinclair. He does 
me the honor of devoting a page of de- 
nunciation to the paper with which I have 
the honor to be associated, and he is so 
unfair to the paper as to devote most of 
the page to me. He makes a series of 
statements there in regard to my supposed 
responsibility for the publication of an 
issue of the Harvard Lampoon, attacking 
a professor in Harvard by the name of 
Lasky. 

“As a matter of fact, I had no more to 
do with the publication of that issue, I 
knew no more about the intention of those 
young students to publish the issue than 
did Mr. Bellamy himself, and I esteem 
so little the condemnation of Mr. Sinclair 
that this is the first time I haye troubled 
myself to make the denial. But that is 
a sample of his regard for accuracy. 

“Now, I don’t know many groups of 
men that would take those criticisms and 
look behind the falsehoods in them and 
try to find out here and there a truth by 
which we could profit. I don’t know of 
any group that would do that as fear- 
lessly as the group which Mr. Bellamy 
represents here today. 

“T couldn’t help but be reminded of a 
conversation-—well it wasn’t a conversa- 
tion because most of the talking was 
done by ‘Marse Henry’ Watterson. It 
was the last time I saw him, about three 
years before his death. He was in New 
York, at the Manhattan Club, and I spent 
all of Sunday morning with him. He 
said, ‘we are coming’—he always re- 
ferred to me as the damned rebel that 
emigrated to New England—‘again into 
an era of personal journalism. It won’t 
be the same sort of personal journalism 
that prevailed in the days when I was 
most active, but it will be an era of 
personal journalism in which the empha- 
sis will ‘be upon character rather than 
upon brilliancy, and upon service rather 
than upon sensation, and I think Mr. 
Bellamy’s paper proves the accuracy of 
that prophecy.” 

President Yost: “I would like to hear 
a bit from E. B. Doran of the Dallas 
News.” 

Mr. Doran: “Mr. Bellamy’s paper was 
intensely interesting to me and on a sub- 
ject that I have given considerable 
I hadn’t followed the analysis 
as far as he had, and, therefore, didn’t 
get much consolation out of the situation. 

“T am glad he said something too about 
the difference between old journalism and 
new journalism. I looked over our paper 
some time ago and concluded that it was 
utterly rotten, nothing in it looked right. 
I went back to our files of 25 years ago, 
and immediately took heart. 


“The product of today is immeasurably 
better than the product of 25 years ago. 
I suppose that is an encouraging indica- 
tion. 

“There is another difference. When I 
went to work in the newspaper business, 
if we wanted to find a prominent man 
around town, we went to a gambling 
house; that is, at night. We find him at 
home now.” 


David FE. Smiley: ‘Mr. President, I 
felt very much cheered by Mr. Bellamy’s 
paper. We have been hearing in our 
section from this same kind of criticism. 
It comes not from the average people 
usually but from the over-educated. 
Many of the persons who should be most 
dearly grateful and understand ipest what 
the newspapers are trying to do are those 
who are seemingly only alert to find 
errors of judgment and errors of con- 
science. 

“The best answer to these criticisms is 
the fact that the newspapers are con- 
stantly taking a stronger hold on the 
public imagination as a whole. I don’t 
think there is any question that a great 
mass of evidence is at hand to prove it. 
I believe, with all of these gentlemen who 
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have spoken, that the newspapers of to- 
day certainly are far better than ever 
before. 

‘We recently took over one of the 
most celebrated journals in America, the 
New York Evening Post, the paper 
whose traditions always filled me with 
the deepest admiration. I had read the 
history of it, I had heard of it all my 
newspaper career. I had read it, and I 
believed that the Post represented in that 
rather now dim past, the greatest things 
in journalism. I still believe that it stood 
for the finest things in journalism in its 
day, but a look at the files is woefully 
disappointing. 

“The same prejudices, the same lack 
of care in statement, the same villification 
of the opponent, crept into the writings 
of the giants of those days on the Post 
as in the writings of many other giants 
that we have heard about. 


“T once took the trouble to look up 
some of the so-called great editorials 
written by the masters of the past, and 
I was greatly disappvinted in them. I 
don't believe they would get into the 
modern newspaper. The most that they 
seemed to have was a kind of, using the 
commercial traveler’s language, hundred 
per cent for on one side and a hundred 
per cent ‘agin’ on the other, Their stock 
in trade seemed to consist of a bag of 
tricks of villification. I don’t say that 
those men were consciously wrong in 
what they did, but I feel that the ethical 
point of view, if we could put it that 
way, which is now actuating the great 
newspapers of this country, had not yet 
come into being, it hadn’t penetrated the 
consciousness of those men. 

“T ibelieve that the newspaper business, 
with all its faults and all its shortcom- 
ings, is in a far better state today than 
ever before, but I believe that there is a 
far more glorious existence awaiting it 
in the future.” 

President Yost: “The talks so far 
have come from editors who are con- 
nected with a single paper to which they 
have ‘been giving individual expression. 
We have with us this morning a gentle- 
man who is associated with a great many 
papers in one way or another. I want 
to call on Mr. Bickel of the United 
Press for a few words.” 


Karl A. Bickel: “I felt. that the 
strength of Mr. Bellamy’s paper was in 
the fact that he had gone into the figures, 
he had actually investigated this thing, 
and he had gotten away from this gen- 
eral sweeping statement of condemnation 
or approval of certain aspects of 
journalism today. 

“T think that we who are inclined to 
feel that we are pretty good and that our 
product is pretty good are somewhat 
prone to make the same error that Mr. 
Sinclair did in favor of ourselves. But 
I do know, asa press association man, 
who has the business of collecting and 
reporting and distributing a product every 
day to you who are the retailers of news 
in America, the fact that the cash value, 
the merchandising value of crime is not 
as great today as it was a year or two 
years ago. 

“We know that because every day, 
three times a day in a sense, we get a 
poll of what the newspapers are printing 
in the United States. I have our va- 
rious ‘bureaus send at lunch and at the 
two ten-minute periods a brief descrip- 
tion of what the principal newspapers of 
the principal cities are going on the 
street with, because in our business of 
supplying to our clients every day what 
they want, we feel that it is very im- 
portant that we know this, and we have 
found out within the last year that the 
Thaw story and the Stillman story, for 
instance (not the recent Thaw story, al- 
though that illustrated it fairly) and 
stories of that character are not going 
so well. A while back, very frankly, in 
response to a very definite demand from 
a great number of our clients, on that 
character of stuff, we gave them lots of 
it and lots more of it. They said, ‘Give 
us lots of detail, lots of color, and give 
it to us raw.’ In response to that de- 
mand, we went out and gave them a lot 
of the Stillman stuff, etc. 

“Now we wouldn’t have that demand 
within 70 per cent of what we had two 
or three years ago. Either the taste for 


it or the style for it has gone out. Thi 
country, every once in a while, will b 
swept from one end to the other for ; 
certain character of story. Styles 09 
news change, and the style for that sor 
of thing is slipping. 

“J don’t want to appear to be talkin; 
like Pollyanna or anything like that, by 
we do find that there is a real and in 
creasing demand for the constructiy, 
story. | 
“We carried about 3,000 words of th 
Dawes report on most of our service, an 
a surprisingly large number of news 
papers (and referring to newspapers 
am not only talking of the larger metro 
politan papers, but I am talking abou 
the Oshkosh Northwestern and th 
Salina (Kan.) Journal and papers of tha 
character) did publish the report in full 
My department told me the other da) 
about 86 per cent of our exchange 
showed that they had printed the whol) 
3,000 words of the Dawes report, with th 
box and all the rest of the stuff. Now 
you couldn’t have put that story oye) 
to anything like that degree two year 
ago in the bulk of the papers. Mr 
Smiley in the Post and Public Ledger 
and Mr. Beck in the Chicago Tribun 
would have carried that story and pos 
sibly more of it, but what I mean is thi 
little papers as well as the others. Wi 
know that the demand for that charactei 
of stuff is increasing and we are spendin; 
more money to get it in consequence, 

“That is our best answer and my bes 
reason for feeling that there is an in 
creasing demand for a higher grade o 
constructive news in this country, be 
cause we are producing a higher qualit) 
of news, because we have to do it te 
take care of our clientele as a matte 
of dollars and cents with us.” 


EDITORS AT ATLANTIC CITY 


HOSE present at the Atlantic Cit 
meeting included: ‘ 
Edmund W. Booth, Grand Rapids Press 
A. H. Vandenberg, Grand © Rapids Herald 
Stuart H. Perry, Adrian (Mich.) Telegram 
Ralph Pulitzer, Herbert Bayard Swope, Arthw 
Krock, Laurence Stallings, New York World 
Meses Strauss, Cincinnati Times-Star; Josepl 
Pulitzer, St. Louis Post-Dispatch; Harvey Ing 
ham, W. W. Waymack, Des Moines Register § 
Tribune; Willis J. Abbot, Christian Scienci 
Monitor, Boston; James T. Williams, Jr. 
Boston Transcript; Paul B: Williams, Utic 
Press; William A. Curley, Chicago American 
E. S, Beck, Chicago Tribune; Erie C. Hopwood 

Paul Bellamy, Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Casper S. Yost, St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
George E. Miller, Detroit News; E. B. Doran 
Dallas News; J. E. Vance, New Britait 
Herald; Walter M. Harrison, Oklahoma Cit 
Oklahoma & Times; Stanley Reynolds, Balti 
more Sun; J. Fred Essary, Baltimore Sun; D 
E. Smiley, George Nox McCain, C. M. Morti 
son, Philadelphia Public Ledger; H. R. Galt 
St. Paul Dispatch & Pioneer Press; Philip A 
Payne, New York Daily News; Grove Patterson 
Toledo Blade; M. §S. Sherman, Springfiele 
Union; Gecrge A. Hough, George A. Hough 
Jr., Cooper Gaw, New Bedford Standard; Mar« 
A. Rose, Buffalo News; D. S. Taylor, Buffale 
Courier. 

T. J. Dillon, Minneapolis Tribune; John W 
Maynard, Newark News; Wade Mountfortt 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune; Frank P. Glass. 
St. Louis Star; Merton E. Burke, Baltimore 
Sun; Ralph E. Stout, Kansas City Star; Loring) 
Pickering, Jchn R. Colter, North Americar 
Newspaper Alliance; Frank S, Baker, Tacoma 
Ledger and News-Tribune; Ed Flicker, George 
C. Waldo, Bridgeport Post & Telegram; J. 5. 
Knight, Akron Beacon-Journal; John D. Dunn, 
Toledo Times; James M. North, Jr., For! 
Worth Star-Telegram; A. C. Ross, Rochestet 
Democrat & Chronicle; O. K. Shimamnsky 
Cleveland Times & Commercial; Charles A: 
Segner, Chicago Evening Post; C. M. Stanton, 
Thomas J. Coleman, San Francisco Examiner) 
Albert W. Cumming, Wilmington News. 

Karl A. Bickel, United Press Associations; 
Herbert S, Houston, Our World; Maximilian 
Elser, Jr., Metropolitan Newspaper Service; 
James Wright Brown and Arthur T. Robb, Jr 
Epitor & PUBLISHER. 
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Clark Bill Passes House 


Following an all-day debate, the Clark 
bill, providing for a national forestry 
policy, passed the House of Representa- 
tives April 23, by a vote of 193 to 32 
the largest majority ever received by 4 
forestry measure. The bill now goes to 
the Senate, where the McNary Dill, 4 
similar measure, is being considered. 


‘gy 
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OIL AND ETHICS DON’T MIX, EDITORS SAY 


Directors of American Society Get Mandate to ‘‘Censure, Suspend or Expel’’ Members Found Guilty of 
Violating Canons—All Officers and Directors Re-elected 


HE Canons of Journalism are not 

Quaker guns. The principles they 
smbody for the editorial conduct of news- 
japers are vital, to be enforced, regard- 
ess of results to enforcer or enforcee. 
So decided the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors meeting last week at 
the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel, Atlantic 
City. Broader 
jelds of work 
were perceived by 
hat meeting, the 
Society’s second, 
iad these steps 
were taken to 
»ecupy those 
fields : 

I. Authorizing 
the Board of Di- 
rectors to investi- 
gate charges 
made during re- 
cent Washington 
‘evelations against members of the 
Society and to take appropriate action 
igainst those proved guilty, and, in the 
case of guilty non-members, to adopt 
‘esolutions protesting against violations 
of the Canons of Journalism. 

Il. Approving Washington, D. C., as 
the permanent place of the Society’s an- 
nual meeting, 


II. Informally approving a change of 
date to make the meeting wholly inde- 
pendent of the A. N. P. A. and A. P. 


gatherings. ; 


IV. Amending eligibility requirements 
to admit editors from cities of 50,000 
population. The former minimum was 
100,000 population. 

VY. Voting confidence in the Society’s 
conduct by re-electing all directors whose 
terms expired, the board then re-electing 
all officers. 

Goy. Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania 
and Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce; 
addressed the annual banquet Friday eve- 
ning. Goy. Pinchot reviewed briefly the 
history of conservation of national re- 
sources, the unending fight waged against 
the policy by private interests and the 
near approach to success of that fight 
under the regime of Secretary Fall, 

Mr. Barnes recited statistics of Ameri- 
can business for well over an hour, 
analyzing present-day prosperity. 

Other outstanding features included an 
address by Paul Bellamy, managing 
editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, on 
“Attacks upon the Integrity of Journal- 
ism; 

A symposium prepared by Moses 
Strauss, Cincinnati Times-Star, on (1) 
“What, in your opinion, is the chief fac- 
tor in gaining and holding a reliable 
newspaper circulation?,” and (2) ‘What 
is reasonable proportion of unpaid read- 
ing matter, news features, editorials, pic- 
tures, etc., to paid advertisements?” 
_The report of the committee on syn- 
dicates and the discussion of feature and 
news values which followed it. 

‘The report of Ralph Stout, Kansas 
City Star, on “Methods of Handling 
Copy” and subsequent discussion. 

J. Fred Essary’s paper on the relation 
of the Washington correspondent to his 
newspaper. 

_Fifty members were present when the 
oil scandal scurried into the room on the 
heels of the informal report of James T. 
Williams, Jr., Boston Transcript, acting 
chairman of the committee on Ethical 
Standards. 

“Within the year,’ Mr. Williams be- 
gan, “your committee has been instru- 
mental in obtaining the very hearty en- 
dorsement of the Canons of Journalism 
in the form of a resolution adopted at the 
Rotary International Convention at St. 
Louis last June, when that great conven- 
|} tion, representing every county in the 
| United States and many foreign coun- 
tries, brought in their resolution endors- 


Grorce E. MILLER 


By ARTHUR ROBB 


ing these Canons and pledging their sup- 
port to newspapers adhering to them— 
brought in that resolution and adopted it 
in the presence of the then President of 
the United States. 

“Among the several other organiza- 
tions that have also adopted these Canons, 
the last to adopt them only a few months 
ago, was the Vermont Press Association. 

“With respect to pending proposals, the 
committee has only two of any importance 
to report, one definite, the other very in- 
definite. 

“We are indebted to A, H. Vanden- 
berg, of the Grand Rapids Herald, for 
the suggestion for our consideration (and 
informally it is passed on for yours) of 
the addition to the Canons of a preamble 
reading somewhat like this: 

“*To the privileges under the freedom 
of American institutions is inseparably 
joined the responsibility for an intelligent 
fidelity to the Constitution of the United 
States.’ 

“In the absence of a majority of the 
committee, we have no recommendation 
to make in regard to that suggestion. 
From several sources, however, we have 
received requests—requests is too strong 
a word—we have received expressions of 
hope that the Committee on Ethical 
Standards would see fit to take cognizance 
of certain recent disclosures at Washing- 
ton, in the judgment of our correspond- 
ents, called for action by this Society. 

“As I said, these suggestions were in- 
formal, no definite charges were made, 
and under those 
Code ne ee tie 
stances, and tak- 
ing into consid- 
eration the fact 
that only a min- 
ority of our com- 
mittee is present, 
my colleague [H. 
R. Galt, St. Paul 
Dispatch & 
Pioneer Press] 
and I are not in- 
clined at this time 


to make = any 
PCA eB TER ices formal. recom- 
mendation. 


“We feel, if I may speak for him also, 
that these Canons are more or less in- 
tended to fix or manifest the traits of 
character that should distinguish the 
newspapers adhering to them. 

“Plutarch having told us that character 
is long standing habit, we are disposed to 
believe that perhaps the best contribution 
this Society can make toward the ad- 
vancement of the code of journalism 
which those Canons are intended to pro- 
mote, is code obedience on our parts 
rather than code enforcement on the part 
of any committee. 

“With a view to carrying forward the 
work of the Society, your committee rec- 
ommends that the president of the So- 
ciety be requested to call upon the mem- 
ber whom he may appoint as the new 
chairman of this committee for a report 
from time to time on the date and place 
of meeting of certain organizations that 
might be interested in hearing these Can- 
ons interpreted, and whose endorsement 
of their purpose would be helpful to the 
Society. 

“We made that recommendation for 
this reason, although these Canons have 
been adopted by the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, they have yet to 
receive the sanction formally of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, and until they receive the sanc- 
tion of that organization, it cannot be 
said that they have a full set of teeth. 

“With a view to encouraging the pub- 
lishers perhaps to see the wisdom of 
adopting these canons voluntarily by way 
of re-enforcing the initiative of their 
editors, your committee suggests that at 
an appropriate time these canons be pre- 


sented to the Associated Advertising 
‘Clubs, to some such organization as the 
American Bar Association, the American 
Medical Association, the National Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, with a view to 
getting a real public sentiment in support 
of the canons by those who read and ad- 
vertise in the newspapers adhering to 
them, and in the building up of such a 
public sentiment in ‘support of these 
canons, it is not unreasonable to expect 
that at no very distant date, the pub- 
lishers would see fit formally to give the 
canons not only their endorsement, but 
their daily support in their respective of- 
fices, and in so doing, I think you will 
agree with me, that they all share with 
us the satisfaction, not perhaps of en- 
hancing what we know as the power of 
the press (it is powerful enough already), 
but of rendering to the press of America 
the very real service of giving it that 
other power of which Emerson speaks, 
the power to make our talent trusted.” 

As Mr. Williams concluded, A. H. 
Vandenberg, Grand Rapids Herald, at 
once took the floor. 

“Were it not for the far greater im- 
portance, as I see it, of enforcing the 
Canons as they already stand,” he said, 
“T would be inclined to stress the amend- 
ment that I offered through the commit- 
tee correcting what to me is a glaring 
omission, namely, the inclusion of fidelity 
to the Constitution as one of the basic 
essentialities of sound, safe, patriotic 
American journalistic leadership. 

“But I waive 
that for today. 
Sut I don’t want 
to waive the op- 
portunity of say- 
ing that after this 
Society has dared 
for the first time 
in the history of 
American journ- 
alism to set down 
the basis of 
journalism, hon- 
est journalism, I 
don’t want to 
waive the oppor- E 
tunity to say that 
we ought to equally dare to enforce them. 

“It seems to me that a pretense of 
ethics would be a mere gesture if the 
glaring violation of the ethics isn’t 
promptly and properly attended to in such 
a forum as this, and as far as I am con- 
cerned, I would prefer that the gesture 
never were made than that a glaring 
challenge to the ethics should be ignored. 

“I suppose that in a small way, all of 
us day in and day out are violating some 
phase of this code. That is to be ex- 
pected. We are human. But when the 
public attention is concentrated on what 
seem to be magnified offenses against de- 
cency and against what we assume to be 
the ethics of journalism, I don’t see how 
a convention of this Society can pass 
without taking notice of it. 

“T don’t mean to pre-judge anybody. 
[ abhor character assassination. I have 
full sympathy for the temperate view 
which Mr. Williams has so splendidly 
presented. But it seems to me, sir, that 
if there are members of this Society in- 
volved in any of the magnified offenses 
that the country has been given to be- 
lieve, there should be a definite inaugura- 
tion of disciplinary machinery. 

“Tt seems to me that this convention 
should order its Board of Directors and 
its Committee on Journalistic Ethics, to 
inspect the record of the Washington 
investigations insofar as they relate 
to these magnified offenses alleged, 
determine the fact, and if the fact 
be sustained, report back to this 
Society for expulsion any member guilty 
of these offenses or otherwise report back 
to this Society a vindication of them, so 
that we can stand clean before the Ameri- 


. C. Horwoop 


can public. If there is an offense, a 
magnified offense, involving a paper not 
a member, I think the least we can do is 
to put a plain, fair, square public con- 
demnation of it on our records. Other- 
wise, I can’t see that ethics mean any 
more to us today than they did before we 

wrote our code.” 


President Cas- 


Pere. Lost, sot: 
Louis Globe- 
Democrat, ex- 
pressing sympa- 
thy with Mr. 
Ved ed. 6 nha 
berg’s views, 


called attention to 
the need of spe- 
cific charges. 


Mr. Williams 
reiterated that 
there were no 


charges before 
the Society. 

Mr. Vandenberg replied that he fully 
understood that, but submitted that 
“charges have been made in the great 
court of public opinion. Thank God! 
Only one newspaper out of perhaps a 
thousand in America is involved. Thank 
God! The record is as clean and as 
clear as it is, but all the more reason that 
offenses should be cleansed. It seems to 
me that you can’t ignore the fact that 
these charges do exist, and I don’t think 
it is fair to put upon any single member 
of the Society the responsibility for the 
formulation of the specific thing itself in 
a situation of this particular sort, where 
the attention of the whole country has 
already been riveted upon the exact thing 
I am talking about.” 

Secretary Hopwood, in response to 
several questions from the floor, read the 
constitutional provisions authorizing the 
directors to censure, suspend or expel 
members guilty of unprofessional con- 
duct or violation of the Society’s rules. 

Mr. Vandenberg then moved that the 
directors proceed under the appropriate 
section of the constitution to investigate 
the “undue favors” received by certain 
newspapers according to the oil revela- 
tions. It was disclosed that at least one 
member of the Society had been men- 
tioned in the scandal. 

Several substitute resolutions and 
amendments were offered, in the inter- 
ests of clarity and definition, by Willis 
J. Abbot, Christian Science Monitor; 


E.'S. 


BEcK 


Herbert Bayard Swope, New York 
World; Mr. ‘Vandenberg, and Joseph 
Pulitzer, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Ef- 


forts to secure the names of the sus- 
pected journalists were unsuccessful, but 
did produce the assurance that no man 
would be held responstble for acts by his 


associates or superiors over whom he 
had no authority. 
Statement by Mr. Vandenberg that 


quibbles over wording did not interest 
him, that his sole aim was not to let the 
meeting pass without “telling the country 
that we mean what we say when we talk 
about ethics.” 

“May I ask what we really said about 
ethics at the last convention which any- 
body would suspect we don’t mean by any 
action or inaction?” Mr. Williams re- 
sponded. “I recall a very interesting dis- 
cussion at the convention in Washington, 
in which we were privileged to listen to 
Mr. Swope, and he spoke very much to 
the point and urged very strongly at that 
time that certain teeth had to be put in 
these Canons, but upon further consid- 
eration and after debate and under the 
cuidance of our president, I think the 
records of the Society will show we de- 
cided to move slowly in that direction.” 

“Tn a spirit of very great humility, sir, I 
would like to express the opinion that we 
are not moving wisely in this matter,” com- 
mented Edward W. Booth, Grand Rap- 
ids Herald. “I agree with what has been 
said that to vitalize a code, to bring out 
the code in a graphic way, perhaps some 


8 


step of this kind that we have in mind 
will do much, but we are rather new in 
the adoption bf a Code of Ethics, and we 
are early proceeding to hold court and 
to decide whether certain members are 
guilty of malpractice. 


“I think, Mr. President, that if we 
would look into the records of medica} 
societies and legal societies touching such 
questions, we would find that out of their 
experience they move slowly and _ that 
such societies have found that such at- 
tempts at holding court are fraught with 
exceeding great difficulties. 

“T question 
very much, Mr. 

Pye si den t, 
wirether the 


Board of Direct- 
ors will get any- 
where in finding 
the gentlemen 


that we have in 
mind guilty of 
anything under 
our constitution. 

“I think we 
must wait until 
we have had 
more experience 


Stout 


Ratpeu FE, 


before we can be 
sure in our mind 
that we have a set of rules or a code by 
which we can try our fellow professional 
men and try them fairly and accomplish 
anything by the trial. 

“Tt seems to me that these brethren of 
ours have been held up to public obliquy 
in the country by publicity, which is a 
terrible club for any man, and I am sure 
that every member of each of the staffs 
in the newspapers that we have in mind 
has been humiliated so he has been made 
to bite the dust by the fact that his news- 
paper has been involved in the publicity 
that has gone over the country, and they 
have learned some things already in the 


bitter school of experience by the ex- 
pose. 

“Now, shall we go further and try 
these fellow professional men and hold 
them guilty and expel them, and then 
after we have done that, who shall come 
next? I wouldn’t want to be a member 


of the Board of Directors, Mr. President. 

It seems to me it is an impossible and 

endless task that we are proposing.” 
Walter M. Harrison, managing editor 


of the Oklahoman, leaped to his feet 
with: “It is true, sir, as Mr, Booth sug- 
gested, that the American Society of 


Newspaper Editors is a young society, 
but I think, sir, the principles involved 
here are as old as eternity, and I for one 
do not believe that we ought to join the 
group of ‘Babbity’ organizations in this 
country that put on the walls of their of- 
fices a framed motto of fine generalities, 
but wink at the particularity of a crime 
against that code. I was for teeth in 
the code when it was first organized. I 
am for the resolution suggested here at 
the present time. I believe this Society 
has the opportunity at this time to grow 
in stature immensely by taking aggres- 
sive action in this matter, and I certainly 
would support some definite resolution to 
that effect.” 

Mr. Hopwood met Mr. 
wish with a new resolution, 
adopted, as follows: 


Harrison’s 
which was 


“RESOLVED, that the sense of this Soci- 
ety is that the Board of Directors in- 
vestigate charges which have been made 
against certain members of the newspaper 
profession in the course of investigations 
current at Washington, that in case 
charges are sustained against members of 
the Society, the Board take such action 
as the offense merits, and in case charges 
are sustained against non-members, the 
Board adopt proper resolutions protest- 
ing against violations of sound journalis- 
tic practice as laid down as general prin- 
ciples in the Canons of Journalism.” 


As President Yost was about to put 
the question, Mr. Williams made his last 
stand. 

“Mr. President,” he said, “having in 
my humble way done my best to emulate 
the militant initiative of the New . York 
World, a part of whose fine tradition is 
the performance of unpleasant public 
service, and in doing that, having done 
what I think probably every member of 
this Society did, when these disclosures 


Editor 


came out, said our say on our respective 
editorial pages. It was an inspiring ex- 
perience to go through the exchanges and 
find so few ‘yellow-bellies’ among the 
editors of America. 

“That being the case, I hope that my 
attitude toward these publications will 
not be misunderstood. It seems to me 4 
reflection on our Board of Directors to 
adopt a resolution that seems to prod 


them into doing what, if there be any 
duty, they have full authority to do under 


our Constitution. If they need any par- 
ticular suggestion to get busy, perhaps 
this discussion will supply it. But I 
shrink from the precedent established by 
this resolution, and I shrink from it for 
the reason that ] happen to know that 
we now have, at least on the rolls of this 
Society, an editor and publisher who shall 
be nameless, who is flagrantly and shame- 
lessly violating the Canons of Journal- 
ism day in and day out. 

“Why should we make an exception 
of one or two who have run foul of the 
publicity machinery of the nation at 
Washington and endeavor to get for 
ourselves a verdict of virtue by kicking 
a couple of publishers who have already 
been kicked from Maine to California? 
I have the honor to move, sir, the tabling 
of the resolution.” 

The motion was seconded and lost, 

President Yost then put the question 
on the adoption of the resolution, which 
carried by a viva voce vote. 

Nomination of four directors for three- 
year terms placed before the meeting the 
names of the four incumbents, all of 
whom were re-elected as follows: 


D. E. Smiley, editor, Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger. 

Charles H. Dennis, managing editor, 
Chicago Daily News. 

Joseph Pulitzer, editor, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

T. J. Dillon, managing editor, min- 
neapolis Tribune. ; 

Other contestants were: James M. 
Thomson, editor New Orleans Item; 


Walter’ 'M. Harrison, Oklahoma City 
Oklahoman; and C. P. J. Mooney, Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal. Richard Hook- 


er, Springfield (Mass.) Republican, 
withdrew his name. 
Arthur M. Howe, editor Brooklyn 


Eagle, was elected over Stanley Rey- 
nolds, Baltimore Sun, to fill the director- 
ship vacated by the death of Frank I. 
Cobb, editor, (New York World. 

Officers were re-elected by the board 
after the banquet, Mr. Abbot acting as 
temporary chairman. Directors and offi- 
cers in charge of the Society for the next 
year are: 

‘Casper S. Yost, St. Louis Globe Dem- 
ocrat. 

E. S. Beck, Chicago Tribune. 

E. C. Hopwood, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 

Arthur M. Howe, Brooklyn Eagle. 

Ralph E. Stout, Kansas City Star. 

Edgar B. Piper, Portland Oregonian. 

George E. Miller, Detroit News. 

Willis J. Abbot, Christian Science 
Monitor. 

D. E. Smiley, 
Public Ledger. 

Charles H. Dennis, 

Joseph Pulitzer, St. 
patch. 

T. J. Dillon, Minneapolis Tribune. 

President, Casper S. Yost. 

First vice-president, George E. Miller. 

Second vice-president, Edgar B. Piper. 

Treasurer, E. S. Beck. 

Secretary, E. C. Hopwood. 

Wider scope for the Society, without 
loss of the control of its affairs held by 
the metropolitan press, is sought by 
amendments to the constitution presented 
by Mr. Hopwood. 

The directors meeting last week in 
New York approved the substitution of 
50,000 population for the 100,000 mini- 
mum limit in Section 1 of Article II, also 
changing Section 2 from “not more than 
three memberships may be held by any 
one newspaper” to 

“Not more than four memberships may 
be held by any one newspaper in cities 
of 100,000 or more, not more than two 
memberships may be held by any one 
newspaper in cities of from 75,000 to 
100,000, and but one membership may be 
held by any one newspaper in cities of 


50,000 to 75,000.” 


Philadelphia Evening 


(Chicago News. 
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After waiving the two weeks’ notice of 
amendment prescribed by the constitution, 
the Society passed both amendments 
unanimously. 

Washington was selected as meeting 
headquarters, at a time to be selected 
by the board in response to strong feel- 
ings among the editors that the Society 
had suffered both in prestige and attend- 
ance by meeting during the week of the 
publishers’ conventions in New York. 
President Yost raised the question in his 
address, a full report of which was pub- 
lished last week. 

The Society, we may safely assert, is 
established,” said Mr, Yost. “It is no 
longer an experiment. Both in its na- 
ture, its purposes and its membership it 
commands respect. But though, as an 
organization, it is no longer an experi- 
ment its operations are still experimental 
and must continue to be so for some time. 
for we are moving upon a course which 
has no chart and we are unaccustomed to 
the management of such a vessel as ours. 

“Flow may we best promote the pur- 
poses of this Society? How may we 
utilize it most effectively for the ad- 
vancement of the profession of journal- 
ism? How may we make it an active 
agency in newspaper progress? How 
may we make it a valuable instrument for 
the facilitation of our professional labors 
and the solution of our common prob- 
lems ? 

“How may we make our meetings more 
attractive, more interesting and more ed- 
ifying? In short, now that we have it 
what are we going to do with it to 
make it more eminently justify its ex- 
istence? 

“For example, where and when should 
our meetings be held? We have started 
out by assuming that it would be more 
convenient to the majority to connect our 
meetings, as to time and place, with those 
of the Associated Press and the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association, 
primarily because a great many editors 
customarily attend these meetings. 

“Accordingly our meetings have been 
fixed at a date immediately following 
these and at a place close to New York. 
But although this arrangement has a 
number of advantages there are obvious 
objections to it. 

“Tt restricts the time at our disposal 
and makes the disposition of our time 
subject in some degree to exterior ex- 
igencies over which we have no control. 
This caused last year a larger attendance 
on the second day than on the first, some 
of the members being detained in New 
York by duties connected with meetings 
there, and this year we have been em- 
barrassed in our arrangement by a num- 
ber of external matters. 

“Should we continue the present policy 
of associating our meetings with those 
referred to, or should we cut loose from 
them entirely, and hold ours at some other 
time of the year and at any place we 
choose? If we did this we would be in 
command of our time and of circum- 
stances. There are now many of our 
members who cannot attend our meetings 
at all, as at present fixed, because they 
cannot get away at the same time as their 
publishers, who are called to the New 
York meetings. 

“There are not a few who think we 
should meet, occasionally at least, some- 
where near the center of the country, so 
as to make it more convenient for ed- 
itors living at a distance from the East- 
ern coast to attend. On the other hand 
there are many who feel it necessary to 
attend the New York meetings and who 
do not think they could spare the time 
for a second trip during the year. 

“Last month your president was re- 
quested to attend a conference in. the 
office of the Secretary of State at Wash- 
ington to consider preliminary arrange- 
ments for a Pan-American Congress of 
Journalists to be held in this country next 
year. 

“The proposal came from the Congress 
of the Pan-American Union, held at San- 
tiago, ‘Chile, last year, and it was sug- 
gested to that body by Latin-American 
newspaper men in attendance there. It is 
the belief of Mr. Hughes that such a 
meeting of newspaper men from all the 
countries to the south of us upon the two 
continents would contribute a great deal 
to a better understanding and therefore 


to better international relations with Pd 


that that involves. 

“T am inclined to agree with hal amt, 
I believe this Society should co-operate | 
to make that meeting a success. 


Society be authorized and directed to pro- 


vide for such co-operation with the State 


Department, the Director General of the 
Pan-American Union and the representa- 


tives of the various other newspaper | 


ganizations as the circumstances require,” 


Washington was first in the remarks 


of practically every speaker in the dis- 
cussion which 
followed Mr. 
Harrison of 
Oklahoma City 
moving its selec- 
tion for future 
meetings. 

Mr. Williams 
suggested \Frank- 
lin’s birthday, 
Janel 7s ase 
meeting date and 
the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union at 
available, as the 
meeting hall, with 
the President of 
the United States 
as guest of honor. No action was taken, 
except the suggestion that a referendum 
be taken for the guidance of the directors 
i selecting a date at a fall meeting of 

the board. 

Four members of the Society called by 
death during the year were remembered 
in the following resolution offered by 
Frank P. Glass, St. Louis Star, chair 
man of the resolutions committee: 

“Your Committee on Resolutions rec- 
ommends that a page in the minute book 
of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors be devoted to the names of: 
Warren G. Harding, Frank I. Cobb, John 
R. Rathom, Lewis N: Antisdale, members 
of the Society who have died during the 
last year, 

“These were, a President of the United 
States; the most powerful editorial 
writer; a daring, militant news crusader, 
and a modest, efficient newspaper worker 
performing daily great community service 
typical of our profession. 

“This epitaph might well mark the 
grave of each: ‘He was an editor and 
he was faithful.’ 

“FRANK P. Grass, 
“JoHN W. Maynarp, 
”WALTER M. Harrison.” 


The resolution was adopted. 

President Yost’s suggested approval of 
the Pan-American Conference of Jour- 
nalism was ratified by the Society in the 
following resolution, presented by Mr. 
Abbott : 

“Whereas, it is our belief that the pro- 
posed Pan-American Conference of Jour- 
nalism will contribute to a better under- 
standing ‘between the Latin-American 
countries and the United States and will 
contribute also to the general elevation 
and advancement of journalism, be it 

“Resolved, that the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors co-operate with 
the governmental and other agencies to 
‘promote the success of this conference, 
and that the President of this Society be 
authorized to appoint with the approval 
of the Board of Directors such repre- 
sentatives of the Society upon the vari- 
ous committees established as the cir 
cumstances may require.’ 

“T offer that resolution,” -_ AbbeE 
continued, “and desire to say Mi 1 presen 
ing it that it seems to be an opportunity 
for this Society to take part in a con- 


JOSEPH PULITZER 
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I there- | 
fore recommend that the directors of this 


ference which may be of very great value — 


in establishing better relations, more i0- 
timate relations between the press of the 
Northern and Southern continents. 

believe the conference is likely to be 4 
very influential one, one which it would 


be entirely to our credit and honor to | 
participate in, and I hope that the Presi- | 
dent of this Association will be given fhe | 


authority asked for in the resolution. 
move its adoption.” 
The motion was carried unanimously. 
‘Thanks of the Society to the officers 
who have served since its inception were 
offered in a resolution by George Nox 
McCain, Philadelphia Public Ledger, an 


unanimously carried. 
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EDITORS HOTLY DISCUSS SYNDICATE METHODS 


Symposium of Editorial Chiefs Deplores Plethora of Trivial Features, Oriental Methods in Price Jacking, 
Competition for Big Money Contracts, Abuses in Selling Territory—Circulation Value of Many 
Features Challenged 


don’t 


DITORS like a good many 
features now on the market, they 
wish many of them were in Limbo, they 
frown upon the high prices charged, 
which they attribute to Oriental sales 
methods, large and high-salaried  sell- 


ing staffs, “easy- 
mark” editors, 
and the competi- 
tion of fellow 
newspapers. 
Many of them 
don’t believe fea- 
tures are circula- 
tion-builders. 
Most of them 
favor “straight 
news” as the best 
insurance of cir- 
culation. Opin- 
ions differed on 
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of “standardized 
newspapers” 
brought about by syndicated features. 

These are the high spots of the criti- 
cisms expressed in the report to the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
and the subsequent exchange of opinion. 
The report was prepared by M. R. 
Creager, Milwaukee Journal, and read, in 
his absence because of illness, by Mare A. 
Rose, Buffalo News. It follows: 

In order that the widest possible view 
of the newspaper syndicate situation 
might be presented by your committee, a 
letter was sent to every member of the 
A. S. N. E. asking for comments, favor- 
able or unfavorable, on syndicates and 
their dealings. 

In the 29 replies the comment was 
largely general. One or two unhappy 
experiences were reported, but they were 
such as might have arisen from misunder- 
standing. In nearly every case the 
writer said that his personal experience 
with syndicates had been most pleasant, 
but most of the letters contained observa- 
tions as to the bad effects that injudicious 
use of syndicate material might bring 
about. 

Also the general sentiment in the letters 
was that editors might, as a rule, thank 
themselves rather than the syndicates if 
they found their papers so saddled with 
ready-made features that they couldn't 
carry a respectable load of news and local 
features. 

The sentiment was strongly in favor of 
home-edited newspapers as opposed to as- 
sembled newspapers. 

A fair deduction from the letters re- 
ceived is that editors are inclined to over- 
estimate the importance and value of syn- 
dicated features and allow themselves to 
be stampeded into buying through fear of 
competitors. Several editors told of suf- 
fering a keen feeling of desolation at the 
loss of some pet feature, only to find that 
their readers never noticed the loss and 
that the smoke went up the chimney just 
the same. This, we believe, is the com- 
mon experience of really wide-awake 
newspapers. Any paper so barren of in- 
teresting material that the loss of one or 
even half a dozen hand-me-down features 
would be seriously felt, is, indeed, hang- 
ing by a hair, for any feature is likely to 
fail at a day’s notice. Obviously, no 
editor or publisher wants the tenure ot 
his paper to rest on so flimsy a founda- 
tion. Lots of good, homey, newsy stuff 
of the widest possible variety, we believe, 
is the safest insurance of reader interest, 
and that sort of material is not generally 
syndicated. ; 

But it is not always easy for an editor 
to view syndicate offers philosophically. 
Some of the difficulties besetting him are 
expressed by a New York City manag- 
ing editor: : 


“We seem all to be extravagant and cowardly 
in dealing with syndicates and their features. 
Tn this town, for instance, there is stiff compe- 
ition among the newspapers. I am quite sure 


ilways when a feature of some merit comes to 
ne, if I don’t take it, one of newspaper 
ecempetitors will, 

“We all seem to be governed by the opinions 
of a too limited circle as to the value of fea- 
tures, and hardly brave enough to say ‘No’ in 
the face of the knowledge that somebody else 
will take the feature, and perhaps make a great 
display of it, which in turn excites the circula- 
ticn manager or the business manager, who 
asks ‘Why don’t we have such and such a fea- 
ture?’ Then the editor, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, loosens up the next time a syndicate 
man approaches him and takes another of the 
expensive space-fillers. 

“In this connection I venture the suggestion 
that the editors in every city ought to form a 
close corporation as to the reception of fea- 
tures. Presumably some of the editors who are 
fired with the desire to be wholly free in their 
selection of material for their newspapers might 
object to this procedure as an undue restraint 
on their individual genius and talent, yet it 
seems to me that the burden is so great that 
some of us might profitably drop our feelings 
and join with other editors in sharply limiting 
the acceptance of feature material from syndi- 


my 


cates. How this would be done would be a mat- 
ter of consultation, deliberation and decision 
between the editors in every city.” 

Another editor calls attention to the 


tendency of editors to keep features going 
after they are worn out. He writes: 

“The primary idea underlying syndicates is 
that they will furnish superior matter at low 
cost. I contend that in a large majority of 
cases matter so furnished tends to be perfunc- 
tory and that the cost is excessive as measured 
by the quality. If a newspaper subscribes to a 
particular feature on its merits that feature 
may soon deteriorate and yet its use is likely 
to continue because it has ‘become established’ 
in the newspaper’s columns, and an editor na- 
turally is reluctant to let go of a feature estab- 
lished.” 

This, in the opinion of many who have 
had to do with features, is a common 
weakness. It applies, of course, to home- 
made features as well as to syndicate 
features, but is more marked where a 
contract has ‘been signed and an editor 
feels that he must get his money’s worth. 

It usually is possible to get from sales- 
men a very definite idea of the pulling 
power of a feature. Editors are supplied 
with enthusiastic estimates gratis. How- 
ever, some editors are skeptical of this 
information and one of them writes the 
committee as follows: 

“T think the greatest need of newspapers 
using syndicated features is some sort of key 
by which the circulation value can be measured 
F definitely. The ques- 
tionnaire method re- 
veals what feature 
readers like or view 
indifferently, but it 
does not disclose the 
features which  ac- 
tually are producing 
circulation; in other 
words the features 
which make readers 
buy the paper in 
order to get them. 
I have an idea that 


many of us~ are 
paying considerably 
more for features 


we could do without 
than for some which 
are earning their 
own way and mak- 
ing money besides. 

“An example of the latter in our case is a 
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fashion feature, which for many years has 
stimulated more than enough local advertising 


to pay for itself every week.” 

The fecundity of the syndicate business 
is remarked by several editors. New 
organizations spring up with remarkable 


speed. Sometimes they are branches 
from old concerns, but there is a be- 
wildering swirl of strange letterheads 


going over editor’s desks and forming a 
cascade of advice and exhortation into 
his waste basket. 

Most of the matter thus offered by 
newcomers in the field is impossibly 
trivial. It is very likely to be imitation 
of some feature that has been credited 
with ‘being a success. Incidentally the 
better-established syndicates are not slow 


to adopt ideas. How many bedtime 
stories, hints to the lovelorn, child his- 
tories of Timbuctoo, radio chats, etc., are 
there in the market? Certainly many 
more than there is any possible use for, 
but overproduction appears to have small 
terror for the syndicates. 

Aside from the inconvenience and con- 
fusion resulting from this profusion of 
offerings, a big burden of expense also 


is involved. As a Chicago editor says in 
his letter: 

“One of the serious features of syndicates 
is that they have so multiplied and have sent 


out so many traveling agents at the expense of 
the newspapers subscribing to their features 
that they must charge excessive prices in order 
to live, while their agents, because of their 
numbers and their persistence, have become a 
heavy tax upon the time of busy newspaper edi- 
tors who are expected to give each a full hear- 
ing and to examine all their multitudinous 
offerings.” 


The same complaint is made by another 
editor in these words: 

“We can not do without the syndicates, but I 
think the field is over-developed and the news- 
papers are being compelled to pay for an ex- 
cessive overhead expense. This condition is our 
own case and has caused us to turn to the de- 
velopment of more original features, and I 
believe newspapers as a Whole would profit by a 
policy of exploitation of the talent that is to be 
found in every newspaper office and _ its 
vicinity.” 


There is a variety of opinion as to the 
scope of territory that syndicates should 


sell with their features and it is very 
difficult to divorce this issue entirely 
from selfish interests. /Each editor 1s 


inclined to feel that he should have right 
of way over cities smaller than his, but 
he feels it rather keenly if some large city 
buys the rights to his own city. 

Syndicates, of course, recognize the 
value of having their products in a large 
number of papers, but they sometimes 
succumb to the attractive offers of big 
customers for wide territory. Take the 
case of Milwaukee, for instance. It is 
less than 100 miles from Chicago, yet its 
newspapers reach thousands and thou- 
sands of homes that Chicago papers can- 


not interest. Some syndicates insist on 
selling Milwaukee independent of Chi- 


cago territory, while a few include it in 


Chicago offers in spite of the fact that 
by so doing they are shutting off a very 
their 


large number of readers from 
product even 
though they may 
be making as 
much profit as if 
they sold to Mil- 
waukee. 

It may be of 
interest to uote 


from two view- 

points on _ this 

question. This, 

from an  Okla- 

homa editor, 

champions wide 

territory : 

“The big news- J. T. WrirtaMs, JR. 

paper in each state kK ‘ 


or portion of a state 

popularizes a certain feature. This feature 
mav the big newspaper $30 a _ week, 
and it spends considerable money in promoting 
it as a factor in building up the daily circu- 
lation of the Daily Blah. The syndicate takes 
advantage of this advertising in the big news- 
paper by selling the feature to Tom, Dick and 


cost 


Harry for $2 or $3 a week. 
“Tt offends me a great deal to see features 


that~I pay big money for in small-town news- 
papers in my territory. I believe that syndi- 
cates, in order to protect their big clients, must 
refrain from selling a popular feature for $1 or 
$2 a week to newspapers with small circulation 
within the territory of the bigger paper. 

“Tf we could eliminate the selling of big 
features to the real small newspapers, we could 
curb this ery, increasing in power every day, 
that all newspapers in the country are alike. 
I think every newspaper should demand more 
and more exclusive territory.” 


The other side of the picture is thus 
set forth by a Washington editor: 


“Another bad feature that has cropped up re- 
cently is that of selling territory to a newspaper 
outside of its legitimate area. For instance, 
a syndicate recently sold to the New York 
Herald the rights to 


the Archie Butt let- 
ters, not only for 
its legitimate area, 
say 50 miles around 
New Yerk City, but 
gave the Herald an 
exclusive right cov- 
ering Philadelphia, 


and 
What 
they 


Baltimore 
Washingtcn. 

other territory 
cove red . in?’ the 
agreement I do not 
know, but undoubt- 
edly it embraced 
many cities other 
than the three I 
have mentioned. 
This feature is a 
legitimate Washing- 
ton feature, yet 
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no Washington 
offered a chance to 


Akin to the question of territory is that 
of selling big features to a chain of 
newspapers and not giving individual 
newspapers an opportunity to buy them. 


new Spaper 
Ite 


was 


even acquire 


One editor thus sets forth his views of 
this tendency : 
“One of the strongest arguments used by 


syndicates for their continued existence is that 
they bring within the reach of small newspapers 
not possessing strong financial backing, the big 
features that formerly could only be purchased 
by the large and financially strong metropolitan 
newspapers. Undoubtedly this is the fact in 
the majority of features, but when it comes to 
a really big outstanding feature I notice that 


many of the syndicates the 


newspapers an opportunity to obtain them. 


smaller 
For 


instance, when they have a big thing they will 


deny to 


go first to a big publisher and offer him their 


material for his entire string of newspapers, 


thereby shutting out every competing newspaper 


in the territory he covers. Within the year I 


have had an experience of that with a 


syndicate, notwithstanding that they previously 


sort 


had agreed to give me a call on that feature.” 


One of the things taxed against syndi- 
cates is that they do not tend toward the 
development of new talent; that they 
materially restrict the opportunities of 
advance in journalism and that in that 
way they discourage journalistic recruits. 
Naturally, there is less chance for new 
writers on a paper that is loaded with 


made-to-order syndicate features, but 
there probably are comparatively few 
editors who would not make room for 
worth-while local matter, no matter at 


what sacrifice of syndicate features. 
However, it undoubtedly is the easier and 
perhaps the safer way, especially when 
an editor suspects his own judgment, to 
buy something that other papers are buy- 
ing and which, therefore, must not be 
entirely indefensible, rather than take a 
chance on something that nobody else has 
tried first. ‘ 

In one of the letters to this committee 
is this comment on the tendency of some 
syndicates to shirk the worry of develop- 
ing new talent: 

“Many syndicates no longer spend their time 
or risk their money in developing new material, 
but depend more and more on a few established 
writers or artists, bidding against each other 
for the services of these stars, and then turn- 
ing about to reimburse from the 
newspapers already using the services in ques- 
tion, 


themselves 


“In the early days, a syndicate would develop 
an unknown writer or illustrator and make his 
services available to a number of newspapers. 
Often in this work the syndicate would display 
a good deal of initiative and enterprise and 
risk quite a bit of its own money. A real 
service was rendered to newspapers thereby and 
the syndicate was entitled to its fair reward. 

“No such 
contrary, by 


service is rendered, but quite the 


those’ syndicates who now spend 


10 


their time watching for the expiration of the 
contracts of established newspaper stars for the 
purpose of bidding them away from their pres- 
ent management. Such a syndicate then turns 
about to the newspapers which have helped to 
make the reputation of these stars and subject 
such newspapers to a process of polite black- 
mail, saying in effect, ‘This feature is part of 
your paper. Your readers are looking for it. 
You have made it popular in your community. 
We are going to advance the price 100 per 
cent, but we are sure you would rather pay this 
than allow the feature to go to your competitor 
who might thus capitalize your good will.’ 

“Newspapers ought to stand together against 
this unwarranted gouging of which they are the 
sole victims.” 


This criticism does not apply, however, 
to all syndicates. Some of them make a 
specialty of de- 
veloping and en- 
couraging new 
writers and they 
do not. always 
find editors will- 
ing to take a 
chance on new 
products without 
a big name as 
bait. 

Editors some- 
times lose sight 
of the fact that 
very few names 
of writers have 
any significance to 
casual newspaper 
readers, especially in these days of fre- 
quent by-lines. One syndicate man, es- 
pecially, has risked profit and reputation 
the last 20 years seeking to bring out new 
writers, and he has succeeded. 

Absence of a standard of price for 
syndicate material continues to be a 
source of annoyance to many editors. 
There are, of course, two sides to this 
argument. Editors are eager, sometimes, 
to bid against each other and to bull 
prices in their anxiety to capture espe- 
cially luring morsels. It would be supe- 
rerogation, indeed, for syndicates to for- 
bid such bidding. ‘However, there are 
abundant indications that prices often are 
subject to debate. In cities where one 
paper dominates the field, prices are likely 
to be much softer than in cities where 
there is sharp competition. But, as a 
rule, as one editor points out, it is a 
buyers’ market. 

The attention of the committee is 
called by one member of this society to 
the case of a syndicate demanding $3,000 
for an imposing sounding series by a 
European statesman and later accepting 
$1,000 for it. 

A writer in Epiror & PUBLISHER re- 
cently had this to say of the price paid 
for a comic strip: 

“One newspaper (not in New York or Chi- 
cago, either) recently contracted to pay $725 a 
week for two comic strips. Another newspaper 
in the same city pays $425 a week for a single 
comic. It would be interesting to compare 


C. P. J. Moonry 


those payments with the total amount spent, 
per week, upon their reportorial staffs. In 
fact, how many newspapers are there in 


America which have a total reportorial payroll 
of $725 a week?” 


His authority for the statement is not 
cited, but certainly such prices are in- 
finitely beyond the usual charge for such 
features, and probably were the result of 
very hot competition between papers. 

The price problem has so puzzled one 
editor that he writes as follows: 

“Another bad feature of the syndicating busi- 
ness is the lack of a general standard for 
arriving at prices. Some syndicates base most 
of their offerings on the size of circulation, but 
when they have anything striking they usually 
fix an arbitrary price and invariably this price 
is much greater than what they are willing to 
accept after they have played one newspaper 
against another. 

“Tn cities where there is practically no com- 
petition, such as Cleveland, Ohio, they sell their 
material from 15 to 25 per cent cheaper than 
elsewhere. I wonder whether it would be possi- 
ble for this organizaticn to arrange some plan 
whereby. prices, conditions, etc., at which fea- 
tures are offered to newspapers in our organiza- 
tion could be communicated from one member 
to another. Also, could we not by unity of 
action prevent the practice of selling one news- 
paper’s territory to another?” 

Considerable attention was attracted at 
last year’s session by the price informa- 
tion plan suggested by Marc A. Rose of 
this committee. It is the only specific 
plan thus far brought out and may be 


worth further consideration. 
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This committee has been asked by one 
member of the society whether anything 
can be done in the case of a newspaper 
which prints old releases of a feature 
after a competitor has got the feature 
away from it. In this instance the Rev. 
Dr. Crane is occupying the pulpit in two 
competing newspapers simultaneously and 
the last paper that hired him does not 
relish the situation. Such a condition, 
the committee believes, could best be met 
by the syndicates themselves for they 
usually know how to protect their rights 
by stipulation in their agreements. 

A Southern member writes the com- 
mittee to protest against the use of syndi- 
cate correspondence on politics. He says: 


“T look upon syndicate correspondence on 
politics as being the major curse of daily jour- 
nalism at the present time, inasmuch as news- 
papers, outside of New York and a few other 
large cities buy signed letters often. purely, and 
in addition often impurely, editorial, and run 
them on their front pages, or in other promi- 
nent positions, in such a manner as to create 
impressions absolutely contrary to their editorial 
views.” 


The negative side of the argument that 
syndicate material deadens newspapers is 
taken in an editorial recently published 
in a newspaper trade publication. [Eprror 
& PusiisHer, March 29, 1924] A part of 
the editorial is here quoted: 

“One might as well contend that a national 
advertising campaign, promoting an article of 
general use, could not be carried through the 
columns of the newspapers of the country on 
even terms, as that a first-rate feature, of gen- 
eral interest, cannot be syndicated with prac- 
tically uniform success. 

“More and more, in every way, the thought 
and action of the people of this country take 
on uniformity. Who, knowing history, will 
say that sectionalism is to be preferred to -na- 
tional social unity. It is a sound triumph of 
our press that Americans do understand each 
other over the length and breadth of the land. 

“There is no question that the use of syndi- 
cate material has been overdone in instances. 
There is sttch a thing as machine-made 
‘canned,’ newspaper, which lacks initiative, 
sparkle, local grasp, reflecting absentee owner- 
ship or irresponsibility, stuffed insufferably with 
a confused, indigestible mass of syndicate gen- 
eralities. We once knew an editor who 
regularly handed to the composing room fore- 
man the bundles of mats and proofs, as received 
from a syndicate, with no instructions. 

“Naturally, such practice dismally fails, It 
usually represents false economy. Trying to 
issue a newspaper with an undermanned staff, 
shoveling into the space without selection or 
editing syndicate material, because it is cheaper 
than local, is futile and damaging. 

“The charge is made that syndicates have 
discouraged local talent; we think the fact is 
that syndicates have often raised from obscurity 
talented writers and have handsomely rewarded 
them. 

“Tt is a pointless argument that legitimate 
syndicate material, when properly selected and 
intelligently edited, has had an ill effect upon 
he American newspaper, lessened interest or 
retarded initiative.” 


It is fortunate that the writer of the 
editorial stipulated “properly selected and 
intelligently edited.” : 

As a final round-up of this discursive 
report we are taking the liberty of quot- 
ing virtually in full the letter of George 
A. Hough, Jr., news editor of the (New 
Bedford Standard. It presents, we be- 
lieve, many points that are worthy of 
consideration : 


“We believe there is genuine need for edu- 
cation of the nation’s editors to use their own 
initiative and imagination and hence to create 
their own newspapers instead of buying other 
people’s ideas and turning out newspapers of a 
common stamp. . 

“We are impressed with the frequency with 
which syndicate salesmen use this argument 
(and the emphasis they place upon: it): 

“See the long list of papers that take this 
feature. It must be good because Los Angeles, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kokomo and -Portland use 
it.’ 

“Tn other words there are far too many edi- 
tors who lear on someone else’s judgment 
rather than their own. Managing Editor Blank 
is far more ready to buy something because 
six of his fellow executives have fallen for it 
than he is to read a manuscript at the very 
birth of a feature and say, ‘This is good, we 
think it will go and we'll take the chance on 
it’ Long questioning of men in the syndicate 
business has strengthened our conviction that 
this is not an exaggerated situation. The syn- 
dicates have certain ‘key men’ who size up 
features on their intrinsic value and they sell 
to the rest of*the herd on the strength of these 
men’s opinions. 

“We want to see editors spurred to think 
for themselves. We want them much of the 
time to stop and think before they buy some- 
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thing if they can’t create its equal in their own 
office. I am not suggesting that they imitate. 
I am urging that they study the interests of 
their own community, put money that might 
go to syndicates into their own staffs, and then 
develop the features that lie behind their own 
local news. 

“More effort by smaller papers to do with 
their own news what the great metropolitan 
papers do with world news, will lead to more 
individuality in newspapers and more service to 
the community. 

“The syndicate came into being because indi- 
vidual newspapers could not afford to supply 
some of their needs. But the syndicate has de- 
veloped until it is selling much to newspapers 
that isn’t needed. 

‘We look to syndicates to supply us the best 
in the inevitable set of strip comics and Sunday 
funnies. We want a certain amount of facts 
behind the news from abroad. We want fea- 
tures behind the news in matters of great na- 
tional importance. We can turn to syndicates 
for many items to vary our daily fare, and ex- 
pect to get quality far beyond what we could 
pay for as an individual contracting for itself. 

“But we deplore the feeling that every news- 
paper should have a national brand of bedtime 
stories, a standard type of feminine interest ma- 
terial (advice to lovelorn, beauty hints, family 
life stories), conventional health articles, the 
same humor (no matter how good) that every- 
one else carries, 

“We are not the only editors who create our 
own women’s features, who find our health 
hints by covering local health and social agen- 
cies, who employ home talent to develop our 
radio pages, who in short save every cent we 
can from the buying of syndicated material and 
turn it to buying of brains for our own city 
room. We do feel that the health of the na- 
tion’s newspapers suffers, the opportunity for 
service to individual communities is stunted and 
the interest of newspaper making in many shops 
is dulled by overbuying of stereotyped material. 

“So many syndicates wouldn’t flourish, so 
much stuff that can very well be printed but 
might just as well be omitted wouldn’t flood 
into our offices if editors generally among the 
smaller papers made the most of their own re- 
sources. 

“Of course most small newspapers have un- 
dermanned staffs and limited means of a compo- 
sition and mechanical .production. But there 
are enough distinctly individual and worthwhile 
newspapers of every size to prove that where 
there is a will there is a way. 

“T think I am speaking for my managing 
editor as well as myself when I say that we 
would like to see the society’s committee on 
syndicates consider the standardization of the 
country’s newspapers which wholesale buying of 
features has caused. No doubt much more 
valuable syndicate material would be produced, 
if lessening of demand killed off a lot of 
ordinary stuff. 

“We think that proper stimulation from the 
leaders of the profession might encourage 
editors in the ranks to struggle to turn money 
from the syndicate to their own shops. The 
results might be far reaching, for we want to 
see newspaper work in general better paid, and 
recruiting from the best type of men. 

“For my own part, I would like to see more 
editors forswear the purchase of features—no 
matter how attractive—until they have de- 
veloped the covering of the real news of their 
community and seen to it that this news is 
intelligently edited and presented. I think there 
is much food for thought in the assertion that 
too many newspapers print only the obvious 
or surface news and leave the pregnant depths 
unprobed.” : 

Discussion of the report, which was 
prolonged, brought out other points of 
interest. Outstanding phases of the dis- 
cussion are taken from the official minutes 
as follows: ; 

T. J. Dillon, Minneapolis Tribune: 

“My conclusion is that we are pretty 
much in the economic grip of the syndi- 
cate. They have their virtues and their 
failures. They have a commercial propo- 
sition. They can sell a feature all over 
the United States and pay Dr. Crane 
$75,000, provided we want to buy Dr. 
Crane. Somebody in turn will offer Dr. 
Crane $100,000 and take him away from 
a syndicate and we all go on and accept 
the increase of price. That seems to me 
to be the chief fault of the syndicate. 

“T don’t quite agree with the objections 
that are raised to standardization. After 
all, we are printing in different communi- 
ties, and the fact that Dr. Crane is printed 
in Atlanta is not known in Minneapolis. 
lf it is, nobody cares anything about it.” 

Erie ‘C. Hopwood, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer : 

“It seems to me that we get two wrong 
viewpoints in the purchase of features. 
First, we are inclined to buy them on a 
competitive basis. Second, we are in- 
fluenced by the salesman’s argument that 
the feature is a very large circulaticn- 
builder. I don’t discount the value of 


we 

many features at all, but I think that 
features must be considered on an entirely 
different basis from either of those that 
I have indicated, and that basis is the! 
value of the feature in the general build- | 
ing of your newspaper. T | 
“Now it seems to me that every news- 
paper has or ought to have some definite | 
personality. that a newspaper must haye | 
a policy reflecting its personality. Now | 
some features will fit in a given news-| 


paper and will not fit in other newspapers | 


at all. Those features: that fit have a! 
certain value. If every newspaper editor 
would appraise the features that are 
offered to him on the basis of what that 
feature is worth to him and not what the 
syndicate sales- 
man asks for the 
feature, we would 
very soon find 
that a great many 
of our syndicate 
difficulties would 
dissolve them- 
selves. 

“Our practice 
by and large with 
syndicate _ sales- 
men is to consider 
what they have to 
offer. A very 
large percentage 
of the offerings 
of every salesman are rejected out of 
hand, because they don’t fit the policy 
of the ‘Cleveland Plain Dealer. Those 
features that seem to conform to the 
thing that we are trying to do with 
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our newspaper, we consider to have a | 


certain definite value, and we say to the 
salesman, “That is worth so much to us,” 
if we are interested in buying it at all, 
and unless the salesman is willing to meet 
our price, we do not buy the feature. 
“Perhaps we have a different situation 
than some cities where there are a larger 
number of newspapers and where com- 
petitive buying is much more keen than 
it is in Cleveland, but I am quite sure 
that even in cities where there is that 
keener competition, the editors would 
have very little difficulty if they would 
adopt that policy; they would find that 
the damage which they often imagine is 
going to result if they don’t buy a given 
feature would not be damage at all. If 
they simply accepted those things that 
conform to the policy of the newspaper 
that they are in charge of and practically 
set their own price and didn’t worry 
about what the competitor was going to 
do with the feature if they didn’t buy it, 
there would be a complete revolution 
almost overnight in the entire syndicate 
problem.” ; 
President Yost: “There was a reference © 
to the editor from Oklahoma in this re- 
port that appealed to me. 
his name was Harrison.” : 
‘Walter M. Harrison, The Oklahoman: 
“Tam in a most enviable position with 
regard to the syndicates and I would 
advise all of you to get into a similar 
situation for a quick solution of your 
syndicate problems. Fortunately, in 
Oklahoma, we have a domain largely our 
own. Our competition is with Mr. Stout 
in Kansas City, Mr. Yost in St. Louis 
and Dallas to the south of us—the conse- 
quence is when a feature salesman comes 
into my office, he comes in with his hat 
in his hand. He*has none of this com- 
petitive bidding to face me with, and is 
largely interested in showing me the long 
list of papers from coast to coast that 
handle the feature, and then if I see any 
merit in the feature at all, I name a 
price, which, as Mr. Hopwood suggests, 
it is worth to me. If they don’t care to 
sell it to me at that figure, there is no 
argument or discussion. He knows there 
is little chance of selling it anywhere else 
in the State, possibly in Tulsa on the 
east side, but there are just two chances 
of selling that feature in Oklahoma. 
Consequently, my syndicate problems are 
very largely solved.” 
_E. W. Booth, Grand Rapids Press: 
“Tf Mr. Harrison would tell us how he 
knows what a syndicate feature is worth, 
he would help us enormously.” ; 
Mr. Harrison: “I frankly do not know. 
I tell him it is worth so much to me, just 


T suspect that y 


Mr. Hopwood does. I don't believe 
r. Hopwood knows. But you have a 
rtain scale that you pay for features of 
icertain class. If you think it is a 
sperfine feature, you go up near the top. 
you think it is an ordinary feature, you 
» down to the bottom of the list. I am 
sre no one knows exactly what the 
orth of any individual feature is.” 
Lering Pickering, North American 
lewspaper Alliance: “I agree with what 
jr. Hopwood says. The thing that has 
terested me most in my experience with 
sndicates, with features, is that there is 
2 greater homogeneity of features all 
trough the country than I had believed 
i the first place, 
ed in the second 
ace, that the 
itter the writing 
volved, the more 
secessful that 
fature is. That 
sunds like a tru- 
in, of course, but 
ger seeing some 
« the features 
fat had been 
cered to me for 
ty paper, | was 


rher surprised 
t find that it was ArtHuR M, Howe 
te. Director, A. S. N. E. 


‘Of course, in 
fat Francisco, we have a very com- 
jtitive situation, and I suppose our 
jices are higher than in most cities. 
}have had a good deal of oppor- 
tiity of making a study, which | see 
fhm your report is confirmed, that there 
ian enormous difference in the prices 
tit are offered to us in different cities, 
ot the prices are not entirely dependent 
) the competitive market, but to some 
sent on the syndicate’s knowledge of 
was individuals. 

‘Tf they think that I am an easy mark, 
inspite of the fact that my city is low- 
ced, the prices will certainly go way up 
«me and will stay up, and that knowl- 
sxe will go to all the syndicates. I-have 
in that with a number of editors, and 
) the other hand, I have seen cases 
sere, as Mr. Hopwood and Mr. Harri- 
¢ say, the syndicate, when it comes to 
It particular editor, asks a particularly 
¢ price.” ‘ 

Mr. ‘Rose: “I think Mr. Pickering has 
« touched on a particular point that 
vuld be of great interest to us here. 
Je solution of this syndicate difficulty is 
E co-operative buying by a chain, by 
geement, such as is being carried on 
iv ‘by two or three organizations of that 
ye, and then pro-rating the cost, instead 
baying the profit to someone. Perhaps 
4. Pickering can tell us something about 
experience in that direction.” 

Ir, Pickering: “I suggest that Mr. 
Aler tell. us because he has been—be- 
ase he is able to give a fairer opinion 
n1 I probably could.” 

eorge E. Miller, Detroit News: “I 
ée given some personal study to the 
tstion of co-operative buying of fea- 
a's. My exiperience, so far, has been 
1 that project is tied up with a great 
lty difficulties, unless it is what you 
tht describe as a super-feature. With 
1 ordinary run of features, you would 
n, I think, in attempting to operate in 

mbined way, that you would run into 
)racts and obligations that would differ 
myery paper that you approach. 

-eople will be tied up in one direction 
rinother; they can’t use this kind of a 
‘uire because they already have one 
4% 1S too nearly like it. So it doesn’t 
‘a to me that the co-operative buying 
ld be workable unless the attempt to 
rimize it is carried on for a series of 
is, until the contract arrangements and 
ural disagreements iron themselves out. 
We do something’ occasionally that is 
‘ie nature of a test of a feature, espe- 
ay if we have an idea that the price 

ing to be advanced at the expiration 

ur contract—we deliberately leave it 
tof the paper for a few weeks to see 

Tther we get any reaction from its 
xnee, and if we hear nothing from that, 

trengthens us in our position very 

@rially when the time comes to renew 
‘contract. 

| have been surprised at the informa- 
oithat came to us through that process. 

features that I thought were par- 
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ticularly strong sometimes brought no 
reaction whatever; apparently . nobody 


missed their absence from the paper. | 
think that is a process that I would 
recommend to the membership of this 
society.” 

Mr. Booth: “I can give you a bit ot 
testimony about the value of buying in 
the group method. 

“The Booth newspapers of Michigan 
elected Mr. Traynor, of the Saginaw 
News-Courier, as purchasing agent for 
the syndicate service. ‘We did that a 
couple of years ago. We have concluded 
that it saved us large sums of money. 

“To illustrate: a certain series of arti- 
cles running in newspapers this past win- 
ter, a series of thirty articles, was offered 


to the ‘Grand Rapids Press alone for 
$1,000. It was later offered to the group 


of eight Booth newspapers for $3,000, and 
finally sold for $1,000 for all eight news- 
papers. I think that if the Grand Rapids 
Press had bought alone, the price would 
have been close to $1,000. But we came 
to buy in the group method and with 
eight newspapers standing together, and 
one purchasing agent, the syndicate was 
very glad to sell for the figure that I 
have named. 

“The method pursued is, that if one of 
the individual editors becomes interested 
in a given feature, he refers the syndicate 
man to Mr. Traynor and writes to Mr. 
Traynor that he is interested. Then Mr. 
Traynor finds out if the group, as a group, 
is interested, and if all or part of the 
group—because each newspaper has al- 
most full autonomy in the matter of what 
it shall buy and what it shall use—and if 
he finds that, say, five of the eight are 
interested, then he proceeds to buy for the 
five, or if all eight are interested, then he 
proceeds to buy for the eight. Unques- 
tionably it saves large sums. 

“Now this occurs to me, that all have 
not that advantage of being in a group, 
but if the newspapers in a state would 
have an affiliated arrangement and some- 
one elected from the group of state papers 
to represent them in the matter of pur- 
chasing, I am sure that you would get 
about the same ‘benefit in the way of price. 

“May I, while I am on my feet, express 
the observation that I am convinced that 
there is a lot of humbug about the circu- 
lation-promoting value of most syndicate 
features. I question very much whether 
new circulation, to even a small degree, is 
obtained in these days by these syndicate 
features. I do believe that after you get 
a subscriber, that you may better satisfy 
that subscriber by adding to the paper. 
You build prestige, if you please, with the 
reader by adding these features, giving 
him good measure, pressed down, shaken 
together and running over, by adding 
entertainment and features. 

“But the thing that promotes circula- 
tion is the old thing of news, and the way 
that news is handled—it is that thing, 
above everything else, that gets new 
circulation for newspapers. The other 
thing is an auxiliary thing, I am satisfied, 
and as I say, it builds prestige for the 
paper.” 

President Yost: “There is no doubt 
about the truth of what Mr. Booth has 
said. All of us have had that experience. 
The circulation value of any syndicate 
feature is always conjectural and I have 
no doubt that many of you, as we have 
done in my paper, have made something 
of the same sort of test that Mr. Miller 
referred to.” 

Ralph Stout, Kansas City Star: “I have 
never had any syndicate feature that made 
any circulation at all to my knowledge. 
We had, last winter, one of the best fea- 
tures I think that has been out for a long 
while—Archie Butt’s letters. We heard 
from that in many ways. It was a high- 
class feature. It held the interest of the 
people during the whole time it ran, but 
I don’t think it added a half-dozen sub- 
scribers. 

» “T have never known of an instance 
where a syndicate feature brought new 
subscribers. I would like to ‘be en- 
lightened on that point if anybody has had 
actual experience with syndicate features 
that have added circulations. I believe 
that we habitually attach too much im- 
portance to syndicate features. We have 
relied too much on getting success out of 
the package from New York or Chicago, 
and we have relaxed in our own efforts.” 
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Mr. Pickering: “I remember Harry 
Chandler of the Los Angeles Times 
(this in partial answer to Mr. Stout) 
telling me at the time that the ‘Gumps’ 
were having so much trouble with the 
uncle ibeing sued for breach of promise, 
that in a little town on the southern 
California boundary called Calexico, they 
had a bet on of about $2,000 or $3,000 
as to whether Andy would win his case 
or not.” 

Mr. Hopwood: 
papers, Mr. Pickering? 

Mr. Pickering: “It must have.” 

Johnston Vance, New Britain (Conn.) 
Herald: ‘I don’t know whether you are 
interested in the syndicate matter from 
a small-town angle or not. 


“Did 


” 


that sell any 


“We are in New Britain, half way 
between ‘New York and Boston, near 
Hartford and near Springfield. We get 


competition from practically every syn- 
dicate feature which exists, in one shape 
or another, and we go right on running 
our little home-town paper, with a cer- 
tain amount of syndicate stuff—doesn’t 
cost a great deal and I don’t think we 
feel any active competition from any one 
of those papers. 

“T think that the people will buy our 
paper anyhow. Some of them may buy 
the larger papers for the syndicate mat- 
ter.” 

Paul B. Williams, Utica Press: “I 
hesitate to inject myself here. I am a 
small-town man, but the experience of 
the speaker from iNew Britain has so 
exactly paralleled ours in Utica that I 
would give that much testimony to it. 

“When I first started on my job, I 
thought that every salesman that came in 
from a syndicate had something that I 
must buy, but I listened and finally de- 
veloped a habit of offering them half 
what they offered, and generally bought 
it for a little less than that if I stuck it 
out. 

“We made an inquiry about three 
months ago of 1,000 readers with quite 
an elaborate questionnaire as to things 
in the paper which might be called fea- 
tures, part of them made in our office 
and ipart of them bought outside. The 
feature which led everything was a little 
half-column digest of odd events in the 
news that ran on thé editorial page. 

“The next was a strip cartoon and the 
next was an article on politics, and by 
and large, business information of one 
kind and another, money, finance, and 
things of that kind, rated higher than 
anything else. 

“I dropped out the features that we 
had been running for years and never 
heard a kick from anybody—-apparently 
they weren’t missed. 

“T have never sold an extra paper on 
a syndicate feature to my knowledge.” 


Stuart H. Perry, Adrian (Mich.) 
Telegram: “I would like to give a word 


of testimony from the ‘smallest-town’ 
publisher present. 

“So far as I have been able to observe, 
features have never created any circula- 
tion at all for my paper. I base that on 
the experience of having brought the 
paper to its maximum of circulation 
without any features whatsoever, and 
then having added quite a considerable 
number without any change, appreciable 
change, in the circulation. 

“T think the great vice in this stand- 
ardization of editorial pages is not so 
much in the identity of the matter in 
various communities, because the thought 
of the community is also identical in many 
respects, but it is the fact that editors 
get to lean upon these standardized fea- 
tures as though they were a crutch, and 
they get so hypnotized by them that 
they think they can’t live without them. 
That is what makes it a seller’s market 
instead of a buyer’s market. 

“T was impressed with the fact that a 
sort of buyer’s strike might tend to bring 
down prices, but I was also prompted by 
one gentleman’s remark to make this sug- 
gestion, that of the hundreds of dollars 
weekly that they are spending on these 
features, if they would put say half of 
it in the bank and distribute the other 
half in the news room, they might dis- 
cover that they would work miracles.” 

Mr. Booth: “It occurs to me that we 
may drift a little too far, in our own 
interest. away from the idea of the value 
of syndicate material. I remember a 


ll 


few years ago calling upon John C. 
Eastman, of the Chicago Journal, and his 
expressing himself to me in very round 
terms about what it was that promoted 


the Hearst newspapers. He said wit. 
emphasis at that time that it was the 
Hearst features that sold the Illearst 


newspapers. He said he had been mak- 


ing a study of the Hearst papers and 
their influence, etc., and I am inclined 
to think that the Hearst people them- 


selves would say that the Hearst news- 
papers, in the getting of new circulation, 
were very largely promoted by these 
dramatic, strong Hearst features. 

“T can see how the Hearst circulation 
might be promoted and the circulation of 
a newspaper with 
which I am con- 


nected not  pro- 
moted by the 
same means. The 
Hearst papers 
are mainly pub- 
lished in large 


cities, are mainly 
sold from news- 
stands jand_ by 
newsboys. 

a he wciren- 
lation ‘promoted 
in smaller cities 
by newspapers 
such as Mr. Van- 
denberg and my- 
self are connected with, are carried to the 
home by carriers, etc. 

“What is the value I don’t know, but 
certain features have a value to a certain 
type of newspaper that they would not 
have and do not have with another type 
of newspaper. I am satisfied of that. 
I think we might drift too far away from 
the idea of the value in circulation build- 
ing of syndicate features.” 

President Yost: “The question of 
value in circulation building, as I said, 
is always conjectural and always doubt- 
ful. The value of a syndicate feature, it 
seems to me, should rest entirely upon 
its contribution to the interest of the 
paper, to the value of the paper, without 
regard to whether it makes circulation 
or not. Sometimes it makes circulation 
and sometimes it doesn’t, but even if it 
doesn’t or if it is a good feature, if it 
contributes somewhat and adds a little 
to the effect of the general news, it is 
worth while, and it seems to me that all 
syndicate matter should be purchased 
rather upon its inherent value than upon 
its possibilities of circulation. 

“There are, I think, some features that 
may create circulation, but I believe it is 
the experience of all of us that it is 
rarely the case that a syndicate feature 
adds anything appreciable to the circula- 
tion of the newspaper, and we have all 
found, as Mr. Miller has found, that by 
dropping some of them suddenly, there 
was no response, that features that we 
thought of great value the readers at- 
tached no particular importance to and 
were perfectly willing to take something 
else the next day. 

“But you can’t get away from the news. 
That is the only thing that is of real 
value and the only thing that builds 
circulation.” 

C. M. Morrison, Philadelphia Public 
Ledger: “I understand that your news- 
paper last year made a rather elaborate 
survey of your field, and it was done 
in such a way that you might have been 
able to determine just what the value of 
certain features not only in your own 
but other publications in that field was. 
Can you tell the meeting something about 
that?” 

President Yost: “I would be glad to, 
although the results of that survey have 
not been fully analyzed yet in that par- 
ticular. 

“We undertook to make a _ very 
thorough survey of what we call ‘The 
49th State,’ that is, a circle of 150 miles 
surrounding St. Louis, including, of 
course, the city. We employed the 
largest advertising agency in St. Louis 
to undertake this survey for us, to make 
it absolutely impartial, not to consider our 
interests in the matter at all, but to make 
very careful and thorough inquiry in re- 
gard to circulation, not only of our paper 
but all of the others. 

“They consumed two years in. that 
survey. They visited in St. Louis alone 
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every family in every alternate block in 
the city. Eighty thousand families were 
visited and interviewed and asked certain 
questions in regard to circulation features, 
the character of circulation and what they 
particularly like in all the newspapers, 
not ours alone but every newspaper, what 
things appealed to them most, whether 
the morning newspaper (that is our par- 
ticular interest) remained in the home or 
the man of the house carried it down to 
his office with him. 

“There were, as I say, some 80,000 in- 
quiries in St. Louis, and a great many 
more outside. We have just got that 
far with the analysis of that survey. We 
have quite a staff who are doing nothing 
else. All the results of this have been 
turned over to the Globe-Democrat now, 
and we are working on it. We have 
established a card system with all the 
points worked out with punches, and that 
is ‘being codified and analyzed and re- 
duced to something like definite infor- 
mation which will take us yet a long 
time. 

“So far, we have been working on the 
question of character and distribution of 
circulation for comparison between our 
paper and the other papers, our rivals in 
that field. 

“We have found that the inquiry has 
paid us not only in the knowledge we 
have acquired of the character and the 
distribution and the quality of our circu- 
lation, which was largely conjectural be- 
fore—we know now just what class ot 
people take our paper, where they are 
located, what parts of the city take our 
paper. We can show an advertiser (and 
this of course gets into the business end 
rather than ours, but this is a preliminary 
to the other) where the Globe-Democrat 
goes, the kind of a reader it gets in every 
instance, and the impression the paper 
makes upon the reader, and all those 
points of information that are very 
valuable. In that inquiry, we have asked 
him questions as to the relative news, as 
to the editorial page, and we have a vast 
amount of very interesting information 
that is being analyzed and brought to- 
gether now in that survey. 

“It is, I believe, the most extensive 
survey that has ever been undertaken, 
so far as I know, of that character, and 
we have issued now a preliminary book 
which is a very handsome volume (we 
are quite proud of it) with maps show- 
ing all these features of circulation that 
have been brought out in the survey.” 

Mr. Hopwood: “I think I might give 
Mr. Morrison a little light on his ques- 
tion, in view of a survey which we made 
in Cleveland several years ago along 
very much the same line. 

“We asked in that survey a large 
number of questions about features, about 
news service, and about the nature of 
news that people were interested in. It 
happened that some months before this 
survey was made there had been a very 
extraordinary series of crimes in -Cleve- 
land. All of the newspapers had pub- 
lished an abnormal amount of crime news 
because these were all very unusual cases. 
We found simple fundamental things as 
a result of that survey. I don’t want. 
to take the time to go into all the details, 
but the substance of the conclusions were 
these: 

“That while people were interested. in 
the features and discussed their relative 
preference as between Mutt and Jeff and 
Bringing Up Father and features of that 
sort, and also special article features, the 
general demand was not for more fea- 
tures but for more news and for less 
crime news, more news of a general 
character, more foreign service, more 
domestic service, less local news, and par- 
ticularly less crime news. 

“We began to get the results of: this 
survey before it was completed and we 
began to modify our policy in the publi- 
cation of so much details of crime news 
and so much display of crime news and 
the result of that modification-was imme- 
diately reflected in our circulation. 

“So it seemed to us rather clearly that 
the people of Cleveland were at least at 
that particular time fed up on crime news 
and demanded a different type of news 
service and more general news service.” 

Mr. Abbot: “Was that:the time in 
Cleveland when the survey: made by the 
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Cleveland Foundation revealed that the 
increase in crime news was the cause of 


all this difficulty ?” 

Mr. Hopwood: “The entire adminis- 
tration of criminal justice in Cleveland 
was surveyed by the Cleveland Founda- 
tion and one chapter of their report was 
devoted to the activities of the news- 
papers in the publication of crime news, 
and the newspapers were criticized as 
having manufactured a fictitious crime 
wave. The fact remains, however, that 
in our humble judgment, there was a 
crime wave at that time. I could recite 
the circumstances if it seemed to be of 
any interest to the members of the so- 
ciety, but it was certainly the most un- 
usual combination of unusual crimes that 
has ever come to my attention in 23 
years in Cleveland in newspaper work.” 

Mr. Pickering: ‘Were you having 
competition at that time with any paper 
which was running much crime news?” 

Mr. Hopwood: ‘Yes, the afternoon 
papers, the Press and the News, had ex- 
ploited the crime news even more ex- 
haustively than the Plain Dealer had, and 
kept on, that is; so. far as =l@recall™ | 
observed no change in their methods or 
policies, but we dd distinctly change our 
methods and policies, and there was a re- 
action, and a favorable reaction, in circu- 
lation.” 

Mr. Smiley: “Did the other papers 
have any increase in circulation at the 
same time, those that were running crime 
news? 

Mr. Hopwood: “That is a hard ques- 
tion to answer, Mr. Smiley. I doubt it 
very much. I think there was a general 
public reaction. The public was fed up 
on the whole thing, and I don’t think it 
benefited the afternoon papers any more 
than the morning papers.” 


HEARST’S HUGE BOND 
SALE SUCCESS 


Publisher Offers $12,000,000 614 Per 
Cent Securities in Wall street, 
Selling $11,000,000 in 
Two Days 


Offering of $12,000,000 first (closed) 
mortgage and collateral trust 64% per cent 
serial gold bonds of the newly formed 
Hearst Publications, Inc., was made April 
29, by Halsey Stuart & Co., Inc., New 
York, and the Anglo London Paris Com- 
pany, of San Francisco. 

By Wednesday afternoon, April 30, ac- 
cording to the Wall Street Journal, only 
$1,000,000 of the issue remained unsold. 

California took 25 per cent of the issue, 
while the mid-west took a large portion 
of the total sold. 

New York dealers reported that while 
the bonds were not so well received in 
the usual local investment channels, a 
great number of new customers were 
found. A considerable volume of the 
sales are said to have been made un- 
solicited. 

William ‘Randolph Hearst has informed 
the ‘bankers he personally will guarantee 
the payment of principal and interest on 
the new bonds. 

On April 22 articles of incorporation 
for the Hearst Publications, Inc., were 
filed with the secretary of state in Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

The corporation will own all the out- 
standing capital stocks of its subsidiary 
companies, publishing the San Francisco 
Examiner, San Francisco Call and Post, 
Los Angeles Examiner, Los Angeles 
Herald, Oakland Post-Enquirer, Good 


SONGS OF THE CRAFT 


(Copyright, 1924, by 


Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


By Henry Edward Warner 


A FISHING TRIP 


There were three in a boat, who fishing went, 
Angling for pike and trout; 

And one was a preacher of good intent, 

One was a sinner of virtue spent, 
And they both threw good lines out. 


There were three in a boat: the third man sat 
And figured, nor cast a line! 

He baited no hook, for whale nor sprat, 

For he had no time for such as that, 
Though the wind was fair and fine. 


So the preacher and sinner cast and struck, 
Baited and cast again; jl 

The sinner was having a run of luck 

And many a good fish ran amuck 


On the hook of the fisher of Men. 


But the third in the boat, he made no sign, 
Nor baited a hook, nor stirred 

At the singing of reel or swish of line, 

Nor saw a fish hauled out of the brine, 
Nor uttered a single word! 


But the fish that the preacher hooked, and all 


The whales that the sinner fought 
Were nothing compared with the mighty haul 
Of the third who sat in the fishing yawl— 
Were nothing to what he caught! 


For the third in the boat, who cast no hook, 
Was trained in the fishing game! 

He wrote fish down in his little book 

And the record of all the fish he took 
Made the rest of the catch look tame! 


There were three in a boat, three kinds of men, 
And the fish, they were running great! 

The preacher and sinner caught fish, but then 

The third, man fished with his fountain pen 
That had taught him to Circulate! 


And fountain pen fishers will always be, 
Till the catches are weighed by the A-B-C. 


Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, Harper’ 
Bazaar, Motor, and Motor Boating. 

These publications, according to the 
publisher’s claim, have in the case of the 
newspapers a combined net paid circula. 
tion on week days of 627,000 and 715,00( 
Sundays. The magazines have a com 
bined net paid circulation of 2,575,00( 
monthly. Hearst sets the value of the 
property and business in excess 6 
$40,000,000. 

There are 9 directors and incorporators 
who are Richard A. Clark and Willian 
W. Murray of the Hearst estate; Jame; 
A. Callahan, James E. Bourke, Clifford 
H. House, Albert E. Crawford, respec: 
tively financial manager, cashier, adver, 
tising manager and circulation manage 
of the San Francisco Examiner ; Charle: 
S. Young, president and publisher of the 
Oakland Post-Enquirer, and Thomas D 
Davidson and L. F. Young, attorney; 
with Garret W. McEnerney. 

The corporate purposes are comprehen: 
sive and permit the company to engagi 
in all kinds of business. 

The ‘bonds, according to the bankers 
announcement, will mature $1,100,000 an, 
nual May 1, 1926, to May 1, 1935, inelu, 
sive, and $1,000,000 on May 1, 1936. 

B. .C. Forbes, financial writer for th¢ 
Hearst publications, in a recent artick 
sketched the rapid growth of the Hears) 
newspaper publishing interests in Califor: 
nia and of his various magazine publica: 
tions. 

“The profits from this paper and othe) 
papers he runs in California were ap: 
proximately $5,000,000 last year,’ Forbe; 
wrote. 

“Other newspapers and other magazine 
were either launched or taken over unti 
now this man (Mr. Hearst) has 23 news: 
papers and 8 magazines, bringing receipt: 
of approximately $125,000,000 a year. He 
has no stockholders.” 

Forbes quotes Hearst as saying to him 

“Our business has grown. We deal s¢ 
directly with the public in our busines; 
that I have sometimes thought of givins 
the public an opportunity to become se 
curity holders.” ; 


MILTON WILLS DAILY TO SON 


G. F. Milton, Jr., to Edit Chattanoog: 
News—Cash for Employes 


Control of the Chattanooga (Tenn.) 
News was bequeathed to George F. Mil 
ton, Jr. in the will of his father Georgi 
F. Milton Sr., owner of the News whi 
died suddenly April 23. Mrs. Abbi 
Crawford Milton, his widow, and his so1 
were named as executrix and executor 
He further set forth the desire that hi 
son become president and editor. 

A trust fund of $5,000 of the preferre 
stock of the News was set aside by th 
will, the income to be used in the pay 
ment of prizes each year for the bes 
achievement in the South in two lines 0 
work in which Mr. Milton had beet 
deeply interested as follows: (One half t 
be paid annually to the editorial writer i 
the South who has writen the best editor 
ials on international peace, and one-hal 
to the woman writer in the South wh¢ 
has done the most for her sex. i 

To each employe of the News who ha 
served 10 years at the time of Mr 
Milton’s death he bequeathed $100 in cash 

Walter C. Johnson will continue 4 
vice-president and general manager of thi 
paper, and will have complete control 0 
the business and mechanical organization 
Georoge H. Butler, former city editor 
will be managing editor. There will bi 
no other changes in the personnel. 


COHEN DEFEATS HOWELL 


Editor of Atlanta (Ga.) Constitutior 
Now to Quit Politics 


Major John S, Cohen, president arc 
editor of the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, wa! 
elected Democratic ‘National committee 
man from ‘Georgia, April 25, defeatiné 
Clark Howell, editor of the Atlante 
Constitution. Howell had been nationa 
committeeman for 32 years. ; 

The contest in the State conventiol 
was the first time that the two editor 
have aspired to the same __ positio 
Cohen’s election was unanimous. 


2>UBLISHERS TELL 
WHAT MAKES 
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EDITORIAL CHIEFS 
CIRCULATION 


In Double-Header Symposium, Editors Give Their Views on 
How Space Should Be Divided Between 
Text and Advertising 


UALITATIVE and quantitative 

analysis of a daily newspaper was 
presented to the editors by M. Strauss, 
Sincinnati Times-Star. Answers received 
o his two questions of “What?” and 
‘How Much2” are given practically in 
‘ull below. 

Out of interest in newspaper problems 
recently, I undertook a questionnaire 
upon two subjects. The results seemed 
to me to be so authentic, if I might use 
that word, that it appeared to me, out 


of my admiration for this organization, 
that the replies belonged in its records. 
The two questionnaires were: 

(1) What in your opinion is the chief 
factor in gaining and holding a reliable 
newspaper circulation? 

(2) What is reasonable proportion of 
unpaid reading, matter, news features, 
editorials, pictures and so forth, to paid 
matter, advertisements. How nearly do 
you find, you are able to approximate 
this ? 


a 


ANSWERS TO THE FIRST QUERIES 


ee 
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667\HE ‘confidence and respect of the 
reader,’ is my answer to your in- 
quiry; what I consider the most vital 
factors in gaining and holding circula- 
tion.”"—ApotpH S. OCHS. 
x ok Ox 
“Putting out the best possible news- 
paper, securing the confidence of and 
above all else, keeping faith with your 
readers.”—DeEtTRoIT FREE PRESS. 
essential factor in 
gaining and holding reliable circulation 
is the production of a good newspaper 
with special emphasis on absolute fair- 
ness in presentation of news, without re- 
gard to editorial policy.” —PavL PATTER- 
SON. 


“We consider the 


“The chief factor in gaining and hold- 
ing a reliable newspaper circulation is 
the application, as nearly as. possible, to 
100 per cent of accuracy, cleanliness and 
enterprise..—F. A. WALKER, Publisher 
New York Telegram-Mail. 


Ke ER 


“Honest dealing with the reader in 
news, editorial and advertising columns 
through a period of years, coupled with 
vigilance for his real interests. ’—THE 
Kansas City STar. 


public.” — 
Manager 


“The confidence of the 
Grorce F. Moran, General 
Cleveland News-Leader. 
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“A paper should be a persistent and 
courageous champion of every good and 
righteous cause and the relentless foe 
of every evil thing. No newspaper can 
ever be sufficiently clever to fool the 
people. There is no neutral ground 
between right and wrong. The best that 
money can buy is never any too good for 
your readers. Try to see how much you 
can give them and how little you can 
take from them. Class will tell, and as 
has been said a thousand times, ‘there is 
no substitute for brains.’”—F. G. Bon- 
Fits, Publisher, Denver Post. 

“Good will and prestige are the chief 
factors in gaining and holding a reliable 
newspaper circulation; good will gained 
through conservative and unbiased pre- 
sentment of news; clean features with a 
distinct educational appeal and a_ will- 
ingness to serve, prestige built upon un- 
selfish leadership in civic and public wel- 
fare, dignified promotion and the courage 
to pioneer."—ArtHuR C. JouHNnson, Pub- 
lisher, Columbus Dispatch. 


“Enterprise, reliability and character.” 
—ATLANTA JouRNAL, John S. Cohen, 
President. 

* * x 

“Full, fair and accurate publication of 
all news that is real news and that can 
be published with decency; honest and 
fearless editorial comment addressed to 
the intelligence and integrity of readers; 
an ever-animating conviction that a news- 
paper must justify itself as a public in- 
stitution, worthy of public confidence, 


serving the public whether for instruc- 
tion or entertainment; unswayed by per- 
sonal prejudice or favoritism and un- 
responsive in its news, editorial and bus- 
iness relations to any sensitiveness of the 
pocket nerve.’—R. W. BINGHAM, Pub- 
lisher Louisville Courier-Journal and 
Times. 

x OK Ok 

“Printing the best possible newspaper 

and deserving the confidence of its 
readers.’-—FRANK B. NOYES. 

x Oe Ok 


“A newspaper will get and hold cir- 
culation in proportion as it does not 
give the idea that its main purpose is to 
get circulation. If it lets it be seen that 
its main purpose is to print the news, by 
that I mean the important and the good 
news, and make of itself a useful visitor 
to the home, it will both get and keep 
its circulation. If it seeks circulation by 
striving daily to shock the community 
with more and more sensational news, it 
will forfeit all respect; and sooner or 
later come to the period at which it can 
not be sensational enough to gratify the 
appetite it has created. 

“The chief factor in holding circula- 
tion is the possession of the respect and 
confidence of your readers. Respect and 
confidence are never gained through ul- 
tra-sensationalism.”—WiuLLt1s J. ABBOT, 
Editor, Christian Science Monitor. 

“T think the chief factor in gaining 
and holding a reliable newspaper circula- 
tion is to print a larger and more inter- 
esting newspaper than your competitor. 
People will always buy where they’ can 
get the most for their money and they 
will go where they are the most inter- 
ested and most entertained. This policy 
beats any premium or promotion policy 
that I know of, and I think it is more 
important even than policies which relate 
to the editorial page. Many newspapers 
lose out by printing too large a propor- 
tion of advertising to reading matter. 
If you stop to think, the people buy a 
newspaper to read. The thing to do is 
to give them reading matter and to make 
it interesting. The newspaper must be a 
daily magazine as well as a newspaper. 

“Tt must take the place of books and 
magazines in the homes of thousands.”— 
Grove Parterson, Executive Editor, 
Toledo Blade. 


“The most important factor, of course, 
in gaining and maintaining newspaper 
circulation is the making of a good news- 
paper and a newspaper that the public re- 
spects and believes in—a newspaper that 
is fair and accurate. Of course, accuracy 
is the most difficult thing in modern news- 
paper-making and I have always felt that 
any newspaper that could maintain the 
sreatest degree of accuracy in its field 
would be the leading newspaper. 

‘Tn addition to the qualities in the 
newspaper itself that are necessary, no 
newspaper is successful without a first- 
class circulation department. 

“The Chicago Tribune is recognized as 
having the most aggressive business or- 


ganization connected with any newspaper 
in America. They insist that it is not 
only necessary to make a first-class prod- 
uct, but to promote it night and day. I 
believe further that the poorest news- 
paper with the best circulation depart- 
ment will surpass the better newspaper 
with the weak circulation department.” 
—Dres Mornes Capitat, Lafayette 
Young, Jr., General Manager. 
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After going into details of circulation 
department matters this reply concludes: 
“Vou, as an editorial man, of course 
understand that, in order to build up cir- 
culation in this intensive way, we must 
have good newspapers, which the peo- 


ple will demand.”—InpianapoLis News, 

“Have a strong editorial page; a strong 
financial department; a strong society de- 
partment; a good but not a crazy sport- 
ing section, and plenty of world and na- 
tional news. Local news is not im- 
portant relatively as it formerly was. 
Above all, let your paper be strong in 
those things from which your city and 
community live. I throw out pictures 
for news. I throw out comics for news, 
except Andy Gump and Google. A slap- 
stick diary, married, but not wed, stuff 
will give a paper temporary lead, but the 


as 


character of the added readers is like 
what the froth was upon what used to 
be.”—C. P. J. Moonty, Managing Edi- 


tor, Memphis Commercial-Appeal. 


ANSWERS TO THE SECOND QUERY 


667 |NUSUAL allotment news and fea- 
tures fifty to sixty per cent. Ad- 
vertising forty to fifty per cent.”—C. E. 
Heperuart, Managing Editor, Louisville 
Courier Journal. 
He RR ok 
“Sixty per cent advertising, forty per 
cent news, should be sufficient and yield 
profit. We work to maintain an average 
seventy-five columns news week-days, ir- 
respective volume of advertising.”—Ep- 
monps, New Orleans Times-Picayune. 
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“Christian Science Monitor will aver- 
age from forty to forty-five per cent in 
advertising. If the volume of advertis- 
ing indicated anything above forty-five 
per cent of our normal paper we increase 
the size two pages or more.”—WILLIS 
Assot, Editor. 

* ok O* 

“Blade carries minimum of 85 and 

maximum of 93 columns of editorial mat- 


ter in all editions under 32 pages. From 
32 to 56 pages, minimum of 90 and 
maximum cf 90. This includes local, 
telegraph, markets, comics; everything 


not paid advertisements.’—W. F. Hep- 
rick, Toledo Blade.” 


* ok x 


“Basing conclusions on question of ser- 
vice space for reading matter has no re- 


lation to space for advertising, there 
should be enough space to handle the 
news of the day adequately. It seems 


to me that from 90 to 100 columns on 
the average usually suffice for news, fea- 
tures, editorials, etc. We average more 
than. that for the six days. I think the 
news space in relation to advertising 
space depends on the ideas of the pub- 
lisher.’—Curtis .A.. Hopces, Managing 
Editor, Indianapolis News. 


* K 1K 


“Think reading matter should be regu- 
lated -by amount necessary for proper 
presentation of news and features and 
the practice of having it regulated by 
amount of advertising is all wrong.”— 
Keats Speep, New York Sun.” 

1K ok k 

“No fixed rule, but we strive to have 
about one-third reading. Our minimum 
is 52 columns reading. When reading 
falls under this we go up two pages, us- 
ing page office ad, unless there has been a 
swell in advertising.’-—R. E. Strout, Kan- 
sas City Star. 
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“The Transcript considers that pro- 
portions of reading matter and advertis- 
ing have absolutely no relation to each 
other and we editors are fortunately 
allowed to pursue that policy. We have 
three editions in an afternoon and fre- 
quently do not know until after the first 
edition is ready for the press how many 
pages we shall have for the last. I know 
of on better argument in favor of this 
policy than the fact that the greatest 
news event that ever happened—the 
opening of the World War—came in 
August, the season when advertising is 
at its lowest ebb. 

“T sympathize greatly with all the pub- 
lishers’ desire to keep down the paper bill. 
We suffer from the expense of it our- 
selves, but there is neither logic nor in- 
telligence in trying to find a ratio be- 
tween two such irrelevant things as news 
and advertising. The nearest approach 
to it is perhaps how much emphasis to 


place upon a special feature to secure 
advertisements in that line. For instance, 
how much book reviewing and literary 
news to give to secure book advertise- 


ments? How much radio for radio ad- 
vertising? How much home planning to 
secure advertisements of building ma- 
terial? Even this we only consider in 


getting out special feature numbers, when 
two to one seems reasonably remunera- 
tive.”’—GerorceE S. MANDELL, Boston Eve- 
ning Transcript. 

bd * so 

“Our present allotment of reading mat- 
ter in the daily is 75 columns a day fos 
all unpaid matter. We try to keep our 
space at this mark regardless of the 
volume of advertising, and it seldom var- 
ies more than five columns either . way 
over the period of any one week. 

“We find that this has worked out to 
be the most satisfactory arrangement. 
The occasion arises once in a while that 
we have to run over this amount because 
of inability to place the advertising but 
it is our intention to keep our reading 
matter down to this point. We, of course, 
run a very tight paper and we have found 
that it is only by such a plan we are 
able to keep within our limits.,—T. A. 
Rogertson, Managing Editor, Cleveland 
Sunday News-Leader. 

“The Journal runs between 70 and 80 
columns of reading matter daily. We 
do nct attempt to maintain any propor- 
t'on between the advertising and reading 
matter we carry.’—GrorcE H. ADAMS, 
Managing Editor, Minneapolis Journal. 

a: Te 

‘We find that on our daily we need 
from 65 to 75 columns for reading. Never 
less than 65.. Seldom more than 75, but 
this being an:eight column paper some- 
times we are thrown off this hgure. Mon- 
day morning- we can run.as low as 60. 


We do not use many features or very 
many cuts. Our type is nonpareil and 
agate. If. we should run 100 columns 


of ads we would run a 22-page paper. 
If we only have ten columns of ads we 
print a 10-page paper. It is different with 
a Sunday; running 350 columns of ads, 
we print a 64-page paper. On top of that 
we print eight pages of colored comics 
and an eight-page rotogravure.’—C. P. 
J. Mooney, Managing Editor, Memphis 
Commercial Appeal. 


“The Washington Star ordinarily es- 
timates that the amount of reading mat- 
ter, exclusive of a half-page of illustra- 
tions, required to cover the news, edi- 
torials and: features daily, varies from 
95 to 105 columns. 

“The size of the paper each day, there- 
fore, depends on the amount of advertise- 
ments for that day. 

“As soon as that amount is ascertained 
early each day, an estimate is made of 
how many pages will be required to 
place those ads without infringing on the 
first, second or editorial pages, and that 
fixes the size of the paper. 

‘For example, today the size of the 
Star is 54 pages—432 columns. The ads 
for the day amount to 321 columns, leav- 
ing 111 columns. Deducting 4 columns 
for half-page of illustrations leaves 107 
columns of reading matter. This amount 
is in excess of the general requirements, 
but it would be impossible to crowd 321 
columns of ads into 52 pages without in- 
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fringing on the first, second and editorial 
pages. We expect to make the average 
by a tighter paper some other day.— 
RupotpH KaurrMann, Managing Edi- 
tor, Washington Star. 

*x* * x 

“The Constitution is now working on 
a news minimum of 75 columns. 

“This makes the average, of course, 
above 80 columns. This news minimum 
is about ten columns lower than we 
operate under in the fall months when the 
paper is larger. We are now running 
from 20 to 24 pages daily, and it has 
been our experience that we can present 
the necessary features and all the news 
necessary in a 75-column minimum. 

“In allotting the news space to the 
various news departments — society, 
sports, local and telegraph—we always 
first deduct 16 columns for features from 
the maximum space over and above paid 
advertising. In other words, if our news 
and feature space is over 80 columns, that 
leaves us 64 columns for news. Our 
local news generally runs from 15 to 20 
columns; State news from two to three 
columns; sport from six to eight 
columns; markets from eight to ten 
columns; women’s news from six to eight 
columns. 

“We find very little difficulty in cover- 
ing the news of an average day in from 
65 to 70 columns as outlined above. Of 
course if there is anything special, like, 
for instance, the long text of the Dawes 
report, we increase the news space to 
take care of it. 

“We very seldom reduce the 16 
columns alloted daily for features. This 
16 columns includes a full page of 
comics, four columns of features on the 
editorial page and four columns of 
features on our woman’s pages. 

“We do not try to run our news 
columns on a comparative basis with the 
advertising. On the other hand, we have 
figured out what is the smallest possible 
number of columns in which we can 
properly present our necessary features, 
and the news of the world, and have set 
that figure as our news minimum, reeard- 
less of how many columns of advertising 
happens to be sold for any certain date. 

“With the fluctuation of daily adver- 
tising, if we tried to run our news 
columns on a proportionate basis, we would 
have wide open papers on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday, while on Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Friday we would have 
not enough space to handle our reports.” 
—F. W. Crarke, Managing Editor, At- 
lanta Constitution.” 
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“The Morning Sun we hold to an aver- 
age through the year of 48 per cent. 

“In the Evening Sun we run on an 
average of 32 to 34 per cent. 

“This gives the morning paper 90 to 
105 columns a day, and approximately 
the same amount to the evening paper. 
Of course, the difference in percentages 
is due to the fact that we carry a much 
greater volume of advertising matter in 
the evening edition. Then, too, with the 
morning paper the percentage fluctuates 
more widely, as advertising is light. 

“For example, in January and Febru- 
ary we frequently run 55 per cent reading 
matter in order to maintain the news 
standards we feel are desirable and to 
take care of the regular departments, 
which we term overhead and which in- 
cludes everything except the general, 
local and telegraph news. 

“In order to keep a close check on 
how we are running, a daily report is 
supplied to the heads of the depart- 
ments."—PAuL LatHAn, The Baltimore 


Sun.” 


Se 


“We regard an average limit of 90 
columns as proper for our total require- 
ments in news, features, editorials, car- 
toons, news pictures and comic strips. 
Sometimes (as recently with the heavy 
Washington dispatches and the State 
primaries) we have averaged through a 
month somewhat over the 90-column 
mark, but that is what we aim at through 
the year. I am speaking, of course, of 
the six week-day issues. 

“Obviously the percentage of our total 
space given to news, etc., with this stable 
total of 90 columns, will vary with the 
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size of the paper, representing in a 40- 
page paper about 28 per cent; and in a 
30-page paper about 37%4 per cent. But 
if the advertising schedule is 270 columns 
we set the paper at 40 pages. If it is, 
say, 200 columns, we will have a 36-page 
paper, with 88 columns of space for our 
part—E. S. Brcx, Managing Editor, 
Chicago Tribune. 
* Ok Ok 

“We recognize the reader’s right to a 
fair proportion between news matter and 
advertising, but this proportion changes 
with the size of the paper. We operate 
on the following definite schedule which 
calls for a minimum amount of news 
space in each edition. 


Columns Columns 
Pages Advertising News 
14 26 86 
16 39 89 
18 52 92 
20 67 93 
22 82 94 
24 95 97 
26 108 100 
28 122 102 
30 137 103 
32 152 104 
36 182 106 
40 212 108 
a4 242 110 
48 271 113 
52 300 116 
56 330 118 
60 359 121 
*64 389 123 


“Which is the largest daily edition paper we 
ever printed. : 

“It will thus be noted the proportion of 
news declines with the size of the paper. 
Our aim is to give the reader approxi- 
mately 100 columns of news whatever 


the size of the paper. On various small 
editions this approximation isn’t very ac- 
curate, but the discrepancy is strictly in 
favor of the reader as it is in all of our 
editions. However, we figure that in an 
edition of 40 pages or more, which in 
the busy season we frequently run, the 
number of columns of news runs 100 or 
more. According to our computation and 
belief, 100 or 115 columns of news matter 
constitutes as much as a budget as any- 
body will read for a day. 

“The size of the news space in our 
Sunday paper is allotted generally on the 
same basis, though of course it is broken 
up into many sections, and the effort to 
put a fair representation of news in each 
may carry us above the arbitrary schedule 
under which we operate ‘for the daily. 

“These are minimum figures as far as 
news matter is concerned, and if it is 
necessary to raise the size of “the paper 
to provide the requisite news space we 
do so. 

“If a jump of four pages would be 
necessary, as for instance from 36 to 40 
(our press capacity not permitting us to 
print 38), an arbitrary raise in size is 
sometimes avoided by leaving out paid 
advertising for the day. However, if 
the business office has no advertising it 
can sacrifice in this way, the increase is 
made, and essential office ads are inserted 
to prevent the reader from gaining the 
impression that the news space is too 
wide open. We find that it is a good idea 
to give the paper the appearance that it 
is crowded and prosperous.”—JosepuH M., 
Avams, Asst. Managing Editor, St, 
Louis Post-Dispatch.” 


EDITORS EXCHANGE EXPERIENCES ON NEWS 


HANDLING 


S6\FETHODS of Handling News 

Copy” furnished the meeting with 
some substantial philosophy from the 
mind of Ralph Stout, Kansas City Star, 
and a brief but trenchant after-discussion. 
Both are quoted from the official record: 


The copy desk is a vital part of 
any newspaper; on the degree of atten- 
tion it receives depends a newspaper’s 
reputation for 
clear, terse Eng- 
lish. Further than 
that it wields a 
potent, far-reach- 
ing influence 
—its ramifications 
seldom fully re- 


alized—on the 
speech of its com- 
munity. We 


rather pride our- 
selves out in the 
West that our 
people still look 
to their news- 
papers for guid- 
ance, Out there, 
too, the newspaper’s power as an educator 
survives, a responsibility which is recog- 
nized widely by the directing spirits of 
many daily publications in our territory. 
The influence on speech is subtle, seldom 
recognized, but, nevertheless, it does 
exist. 

Newspapers given to careless sloppy 
English are certain to accelerate a natural 
tendency toward incorrect speech. All 
effort for correct English is going against 
the tide but every agency that tends that 
way, which aids in implanting in the 
individual, still susceptible to the forma- 
tion of correct habits of speech, the 
right ideas is worth while. Next to the 
type of speech in the home is the printed 
page, read twice a day. 

And after all correct English is no 
mere fad; its justification lies in plain 
common sense. The purpose of language 
is the transference of ideas, of thoughts, 
of narrative from one to another in the 
most accurate way possible. This is ac- 
complished best by the forms established 
after years of usage by masters of the 
language. 

Nowhere is clarity of expression, pre- 
cision of words chosen to convey the 
exact idea more desirable than in making 
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the hastily, often carelessly read news- 
paper. 

Nowhere is the short sentence, the 
words selected with appreciation of the 
delicate shadings of meaning, more 
needed than in newspaper writing. 

An example of terse, forceful English 
which unquestionably “landed,” which 
brought to the understanding of all who 
read it, accurately and precisely, what the 
author meant to convey was President 
Coolidge’s first message to Congress. In 
our office we urged on our writers study 
of it as a model for newspaper writing. 
As an example of the reverse type of 
writing, of the involved, the turgid, the 
difficult to grasp, hunt up a decision, any 
one—picked at random—of the honorable 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
That’s why “bulls” on “hot spot” flashes 
of news of Supreme Court decisions are 
frequent. 

The potential value of a copy reader is 
without limit. The extent of knowledge 
which may be of value to him is beyond 
computation. He should be a storehouse 
of local information and history in ad- 
dition to being the possessor of general 
knowledge to equip him to edit topics of 
wide range. With advantage he could 
know everything, for he handles copy 
running from politics to Egyptology and 
from prunes to problems of philosophy. 
It covers the gamut of human activity ; 
any knowledge may at some time come 
into good play; the lack of it may be 
responsible for an error that will bring 
the smile of ridicule to the readers. 

It is essential for the executive to know 
the range of knowledge of each of his 
copy readers and it is essential there 
should be copy readers in each organiza- 
tion who possess special, even technical, 
knowledge of a wide variety of subjects. 
This acquaintance with the capability of 
his lieutenants enables the executive to 
pass out where it belongs the copy which 
comes to him. If the copy readers’ ser- 
vice is sometimes undervalued it is be- 
cause the possibilities of his function, the 
responsibility that is his is not appre- 
ciated to the full, 

To him on big newspapers the develop- 
ment of stories or phases of stories that 
come to his hands, the bringing out of a 
line down in the body of a piece of copy 
into a real story ; a phrase may give him 
an inspiration of the kind which, looking 


back over one’s newspaper career, he 
been the Genesis of many a strikin 
achievement. The duties of a copyreade 
are trying but one who looks on his tas. 
as drudgery is hopeless; he will be simpl 
a cog in a vast news machine. But fo 
the copyreader who has real love of hj 
job, who finds joy in the constant] 
changing field before him—well, th 
chances are he will go far in his calling 

The universal copy desk—employed j 
many offices—has its advantages py 
whether there is one or two copy desk 
is, in my view, a secondary considera 
tion compared to the qualifications, th 
aptitude for the task, of the men wh 
constitute the copy desk. Our reverse 
chief, the late William R. Nelson, one 
observed: “A lot of fellows in the news 
paper business should be working in ; 
laundry.” 

In our office we prefer the two cop} 
desks within speaking distance of eacl 
other and with constant liaison. Wi 
operate on this plan with frequent trans. 
fers of men from city desk to telegrapt 
desk and vice versa in periods of stress 
The men on both desks, selected from 
reporters and other writers in the firs; 
place for their ability to write clear, terse 
English, are urged to further perfect 
their knowledge of it. 

We have one book, an old timer,— 
“Words and Their Uses” by Richard 
Grant White—written soon after the 
Civil War but the best we know of, as 
a_teacher of newspaper expression. We 


aim to keep in constant circulation a half 


dozen copies not only among editors and 
reporters but among all whose writings 
land in our columns. We are not free 
from bad English, far, far from it I 
could cite from our papers repeated in- 
stances of outrageous assaults on the 
language. “Presented with,” “none are,” 
the misuse of “who” and “whom” and 
scores of other familiar enemies get in 
notwithstanding office rules and specific 
prohibitions of years and years of stand- 
ing. Those who sit in on the real works 
of the editorial side of a newspaper 
marvel that, with all the slap—dash— 
bang of its making, it is as near perfect 
as it is but the reader knows nothing of 
this, cares nothing; he judges only what 
is put in his hands; he has no under- 
standing of or compassion for errors of 
fact or expression. 


Particularly on the afternoon news- 
paper the telephone news report and the 
re-write man have in the last ten years 
steadily assumed a larger part in the 
handling of the news. It is futile to 
lament that news over the telephone, 
written by aeman who was not an eye- 
witness, who had no actual contact with 
the event, the scene or the interview, 
misses the true atmosphere. 

However, I have known instances of 
this kind of reporting which accurately 
and vividly conveyed the spirit of the 
event. Perhaps more often it is missed 
and the atmosphere of the story the type 
tells is wholly misleading but again that 
depends on the quality of the men at the 
two ends of the wire. This type of re- 
porting has come to stay; the public likes 
its news hot off the griddle. It has to be 
employed but the old style, the story 
written wholly by the man who talked to 
the actors in it, who saw the scenes 
figuring in it, who absorbed every angle 
of it, who by personal investigation be- 
came saturated with the spirit of it 
should not pass into the discard. This 
sort of reporting produced the sparkling 
New York Sun of Charles A. Dana days. 
A roll call of the reporters of that. organ- 
ization at its high tide would bea list 
of the best American magazine and fiction 
writers of later days. 

The division of the work of handling 
copy is a matter of choice with each 
newspaper but, whatever the method, I 
would urge most careful attention to copy 
before it is committed to the printer. 

In this association, I wonder if our 
own experience with printers and proof- 
reading is exceptional. Personally, I 
have detected in recent years a_ steady 
deterioration in the intelligence of the 
“intelligent compositor.” Errors of ignor- 


ance, of misreading of copy in the com-— 


posing room have increased amazingly. 
Proof-reading has gone back along with 
it. Rarely does the proof-room catch 


. 


| 


more than a purely typographical error. 
What causes it? Has ‘the grade of 
printer changed with the coming of the 
type-setting machine? 

I would hesitate to say but I do know 
graduates from the composing room to 
the editorial room, the course of some 
of the shining lights in American journal- 
ism—in our own office the route followed 
by the best writers we have had—are 
now negligible. 

Presipent Yost: Mr. Beck, I would 
like to have you discuss that question a 
little bit. I don’t know of any one who 
is more experienced in handling copy 
than Mr. Beck. What is your idea of the 
rewrite man? 


Mr. Becx: I don’t like the rewrite 


man, but I feel as Mr. Stout does, that 
In the early years, 


he is a necessary evil. 
when I found he 
was coming into 
existence, we had 
lots of difficulties, 
and I got a great 
prejudice against 
them, but I found 
in the last year or 
two, with our 
present staff, two 
regularly, some- 
times three, who 
have pleasantly 
surprised me and 
gratified me by 
the relative 
accuracy of their 
work. a 

With my long, deep-seated prejudice 
against the system, I have watched its 
development, and I have really found it 
better than I expected, although it isnt 
as good a system as in the old days when 
the men came in and did their own 
writing. 

However, in Kansas City, as well as 
Chicago, it seems almost impossible with 
our present hours and it would seem more 
so in the case of an afternoon paper, to 
avoid this rewriting system. } 

We had a bad fire the other day in 
the southwest part of town, and it was, 
I think midnight before our men really 
had found out just what had happened, 
in fact we were uncertain as to the 
number of deaths at that time. It was a 
long distance from the office, and I don't 
believe that we could have satisfactorily 
had any one man come in and prepare a 
story—we close our home edition at 1 ily 
That means we have to cut off copy at a 
quarter of one, giving us three-quarters 
of an hour, perhaps a little more, in 
which time one of these rewrite men 
prepared a two and a half column lead. 
There was some supplementary matter 
written by men who had come in earlier, 
but his lead was really quite accurate as 
facts developed later, spirited and a pretty 
fair imitation of a first-hand report. 

We had the same experience, par- 
ticularly with the proofing, not so much 
with the composing room as with the 
proof-room. It always seemed to me it 
was kind of an old man’s home for the 
decrepit printer. 

I think it is going to require a good 
deal of encouragement to keep good men 
on the copy desks. There is the very vital 
spot, perhaps more important than the 
rewrite man, because the copy readers 
handle everything, and I don’t think they 
are as good as they used to be. 

I do think that in our office the quality 
of their head writing is greatly improved. 
We give three prizes a week for the three 
best, most accurate and spirited display 
heads that are written on the three 
desks. We have one cable desk, one 
chief and two copy readers, and a tele- 
graph desk and local desk, and each night 
the night editor selects, sometimes I 
select, and sometimes other men around 
the room select half a dozen to ten heads 
a night and post them. At the end of the 
week, we select the three best from the 
week’s product. 

I think, as to the handling of copy, 
they are less careful and less intelligent 
than they used to be. It seems they are 
just as intelligent men, but I think they 
regard it in the nature of drudgery, and 
it is very hard to control that, very hard 
to pick on the specific lack that we find 


in them. 
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I think this prize system we have of 
$10 and $5 and $3 a week for the three 
best heads, has stimulated the interest in 
head writing. If we could find some 
similar system to stimulate accuracy and 
intelligence in handling of copy and, par- 
ticularly something that I find a great 
deal of fault with, the lack of ability or 
interest in reducing stories, cutting out 
unnecessary words. They will keep the 
story in the specified space, but they are 
more likely to do it by dropping a large 
section than to cut half a dozen phrases 
or perhaps half a dozen words out of each 
paragraph. That is my idea of intelligent 
copy writing, to reduce it to the simplest 
form—as Mr. Stout recommended, sim- 
plicity of language. 

Mr. Hopwoop: Mr. Beck, do you find 
that in this prize system that you have 
for headlines, certain men rather con- 
sistently repeat in winning those prizes? 

Mr. Beck: On a board containing 50 
heads as the week’s candidates, naturally 
there are perhaps half a dozen of equal 
quality. I make the selection Friday 
night when I make up the payroll, I try 
to distribute it a little. If there are two 
heads that I think are equally meritor- 
ious, and one of the men had received a 
prize the week before, I try to give it to 
some one else at that time, and likewise 
I try, although this isn’t specified in our 
arrangement, to give one to the telegraph 
desk and one to the cable desk and one to 
the city desk. 

Mr. Horwoop: Do you base your 
judgment on brilliancy, or do you some- 
times give a prize to a perfectly clear, 
strong, straight news head? 

Mr. Beck: We found at first there 
was considerable straining for brilliancy 
and we tried, to some extent, to dis- 
courage that by giving a good share of 
the prizes to straight, substantial heads. 
There is sometimes a very clever head, 
what we call a “five head,” a little two- 
line head that we use over our shorter 
items. We try to encourage a brightness 
in those, but in the big heads we try to 
give them to substantial, straight-forward 
heads, and we consider also the ty- 
pographical appearance. A split word 
never receives a prize. We try to en- 
courage appearance as well as accuracy 
of the reflection of facts. : 

Mr. Aspor: It seems to me that this 

question of the copy reader has a very 
vital bearing on the character of the 
newspaper, particularly of the city news- 
papers today. I have found in the past 
the feeling among the copy readers that 
it is drudgery; it gets to be sort of per- 
functory work. 
_ In too many offices, I think I can say 
in New York at any rate, when I was 
there, it was the practice to put on the 
copy desk, men who no longer had the 
activity, the body, at any rate, to make 
thoroughly successful reporters, and we 
built up in almost every newspaper office, 
a group of copy editors who, if not 
superannuated, were narrowly approach- 
ing that point. 

Mr. Perry: I think it is appropriate 
at this time to make a brief plea in favor 
of the cultivation of a pure, sound, Eng- 
lish style in newspapers. I think that we 
have all observed the tendency of news- 
paper writers to fall into mannerisms and 
how these mannerisms will sweep across 
the whole newspaper field. Here is an 
example. 

I notice two or three here in the paper: 
“Permit was issued yesterday by such 
and such a board’; “Decision by the 
Haverhill Shoe Arbitration Council’; 
and so, in almost every paper you can 
read things like that. 

I refer to the omission of “a” or “the.” 
I don’t know why that little mannerism is 
so seductive, but it is a constant fight to 
keep it out of the columns of my paper, 
and see it even in the best edited papers 
of the country, and I have called attention 
to it frequently in the Associated Press 
reports. That is only one example of the 
many that are being adduced. 

I think that the responsibility that 
rests upon the newspapers is very great, 
because not only does one newspaper 
writer take his cue from another, but the 
speaking public takes its cue from the 
newspaper writings of the country, and 
I think that the cultivation of a sound, 
pure newspaper style ought to be the first 
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commandment in every newspaper office, 
large or small. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Springfheld Union: I 
am sometimes persuaded that our copy 
readers are more inclined to follow Prof. 


Lounsberry’s recently issued charming 
book in which he attempts to defend 
every ungrammatical speech as_ being 


essentially correct, rather than to follow 
Mr. Richard Grant White’s work, 
“Words and Their Uses.” 

Lounsberry says that a child brought 
up in a good home where only correct 
English is spoken, will almost invariably 
say “it is me,” instead of “it is I,” say, 
“who do you wish to see,” instead of 
“whom do you wish to see,” and he at- 
tempts to justify all such expressions as 
being fundamentally correct. So I am 
sometimes persuaded that our copy read- 
ers follow Mr. Lounsberry’s book rather 
than Richard Grant White’s. 

I was interested in what Mr. Beck has 
said about the copy desk, the difficulty of 
maintaining interest and enthusiasm on 
that desk. I do not believe that you can 
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improve on the old system of depart- 
mental handling of copy, so far as main- 
taining interest in the copy readers work. 

We handle a great deal of suburban 
news, something like 30 to 35 columns 
every morning, in the first and second 
edition. Under the old system that was 
all handled by a suburban editor with one 
or two assistants. That man took an 
interest and pride in his work. The man 
that handled the telegraph copy main- 
tains an equal interest and pride in his 
work, In the city department, likewise. 
Of course, the difficulty came in getting 
the copy into the composing room on time 
and also the problem of each department 
wishing to have the utmost space, with 
the result that we might be overloaded 
with suburban news and overloaded with 
city news, and not properly coordinated, 
until we introduced the universal desk. 
This very quickly made every man feel 
that he was a part of the machinery of 
the office, and he didn’t have that same 
interest. I find that the greatest difficulty 


is keeping men on the copy desk who 
want to get off it as speedily as possible. 


ESSARY TELLS 


T the Friday afternoon session of the 
Editors’ Society J. Fred Essary, Wash- 


ington correspondent of the Baltimore 


Sun, read a bril- 
liant 


paper on 
“The ‘Relation of 
the Washington 


Correspondent to 
His’ Paper.” He 
received an ova- 


tion. His address 
follows: 
The corps of 


Washington cor- 
respondents, for 
which I have the 
privilege of 
speaking is 
grateful to you, 
Mr: > @ hia i J. 
man, for a place 

on this program and for an opportunity 
to discuss with you, even Jbbriefly, the 
Washington Bureau, its problems, its use- 
fulness, and its relation to the editors 
who direct our work and by whose grace 
we have our being. Perhaps it is not 
necessary for me to remind this audience 
that Washington correspondence is no 
longer a luxury; that it has become a 
necessity and that as expensive as it may 
be, it is as vital to the progressive news- 
paper as is the editorial or the markets, 
or perhaps what is more important than 
them all, the weather. 

There may have been a time when some 
of us were much younger in the business, 
when the A. P. report out of Washing- 
ton was sufficient for all general purposes, 
when a few dollars a week would provide 
an adequate special service on localized 
interests and when the political letter 
writers with their one-day a week com- 
ment supplied all other needs. 

I venture the view that that time has 
passed for good, and that the live news- 
papers of the country will never again 
be satisfied with such hit and miss service 
from Washington, the ‘greatest single 
news center in the world. And Washing- 
ton is exactly that. There is a greater 
volume of news proceeding. from Wash- 
ington during each twenty-four hour 
period of the year than from any other 
single source news that is interesting and 
news that is important. 

The Capital is not merely the radiating 
point of national politics and patronage. 
It is no longer simply the seat of govern- 
ment as represented by the White House 
at one end of Pennsylvania avenue and 
the Capitol at the other end. Practically 
every great national interést now has its 
nerve center in Washington maintaining 
an intimate contact with some agency ol 
government. This is particularly true of 
the great railway system, dominated as it 
is by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion; of ocean transportation which clears 
through the Shipping Board; of banking 
which hears its master’s voice when the 
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lederal Reserve Board speaks; of agri- 
culture, of organized labor, of foreign and 
domestic commerce, all looking to Wash- 
ington for guidance or for support. There 
is no line of big business or little business 
that sooner or later does not find itself 
intimately concerned with government. 
This vast centralization of interests in the 
Capital has brought to it literally scores 
of national organization headquarters, all 
of them there for the purpose of keeping 
in ‘hourly touch with the men and meas- 
ures which affect them vitally. To illus- 
trate my point I need only cite you to the 
American Railway Association, the Am- 
erican Federation of Labor, the National 
Manufacturers Association, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the Na- 
tional Coal Association, the Institute of 
Meat Packers, the Board of Farm Or- 
ganizations and numberless other bodies 
representative of American business 
which have come into our field and which 
have enormously broaded our news ac- 
tivities. 

Even this development however, does 
not impose upon all newspapers of major 
league pretentions the burden of elab- 
orately equipped bureaus, involving heavy 
overhead, leased wires and a_ highly 
specialized service. But it has influenced 
scores of newspapers during the past ten 
years to send staff men to Washington, 
newspapers that ‘before were satisfied 
with a part-time service. It has brought 
about an increase in the membership of 
the, Corps of correspondents to approx- 
imately 300, not counting half as many 
more men engaged in trade paper maga- 
zines or mail syndicate work. 

Moreover, it has served to develop more 
and more the comment writers of the 
Corps, the men who take the spot news 
of the day or the day before and, looking 
behind it, beneath it and beyond it, under- 
take to interpret it for the benefit of their 
readers. We discover that many editors 
are calling for more of this sort of writ- 
ing from us, a type of reporting which I 
may add calls for more hard work and 
genuine talent than does the handling of 
spot news itself. 

I would have you consider in this con- 
nection the value of the semi-editorial 
despatch out of Washington. I appre- 
ciate the scruple of the editor regarding 
the freedom of his news columns from 
bias or. policy-personal, social or political. 
The news page ought to be dedicated to 
the dissemination of information, both 
pure and simple. But the newspaper that 
has in Washington a _ highly trained 
writer, a keen and unprejudiced observer, 
a man who knows his field intimately— 
that newspaper, it seems to me, loses 
much of its correspondent’s value if he 
is not given wide latitude in his treat- 
ment of the men and the measures with 
which he deals. 

Also I would like to account to you 
for the frequent appearance in our dis- 
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patches of such terms as “it is learned 
upon high authority” or “it can be stated 
with official consent” “it is declared in 
well-informed quarters.”’ Ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred such expressions 
are employed to carry information or in- 
timations which proceed straight from 
the President. or some other outstanding 
spokesman of the government. They are 
not used to put over any “dope” of our 
own. 

All of us have more or less iets 
tial relationship with men in public life. 
Many of these men wish us to have the 
use of information at times which, if at- 
tributed directly to its source, would be 
embarrassing. The only way in which 
we can carry this information without 
ourselves seeming to assume all respon- 
sibility for it, is to clothe it with a degree 
of authority by using the phrases so com- 
mon in Washington stories. 

The matter of news duplication out of 
Washington suggests itself to me. It is 
well known to you, of course, that some 
of the larger Washington bureaus habit- 
ually duplicate to their papers the reports 
received by those papers from the press 
services. There are certain large news- 
papers which will not print an Associated 
Press dispatch, for example, from Wash- 
ington if it is possible to avoid it, often 
going so far as to telegraph back to their 
bureaus the substance of a given A. P. 
story with an order that a special be 
written on the same subject. It is quite 
true of course, that some papers engage 
in this practice, re-sell their news, which 
accounts for their demand for a special 
covering of all important developments. 

But the wisdom of deliberately dupli- 
cating press service news, where there is 
no re-sale of it, has long been a matter of 
doubt among the chiefs of Washington 
Bureaus. It has seemed to many of us 
that our greatest value to our papers lies 
in our supplementing the press service 
reports, except when we have reason to 
believe that such reports are inadequate 
or colorless. This may be done and is 
being done daily by resourceful reporters 
who go outside the routine of Congress 
or the press handouts of the executive de- 
partments for interesting features, for 
lively and refreshing comment and for 
special news that often turns out to be 
exclusive. 

Let me say a word right here for some 
of our exclusive news. We value a beat 
in Washington as highly as you do in the 
local feld. There is perhaps not as much 
genuinely exclusive news out of Wash- 
ington to the credit of the individual cor- 
respondent, however, as some of you ex- 
pect. Remember always that ours is the 
most competitive field in the country. 

Charles Michelson of the New York 
World startled us-in 1922 with the 
flat and unqualified statement that Albert 
B. \Fall, then Secretary of Interior, would 
resign his office on March 4 of that year. 
The story had a convincing ring. Every 
circumstance pointing to a resignation 
was covered. Moreover, neither Mr. 
Fall nor the White House put forth a 
convincing denial and those of us who 
were trimmed, so to speak, finally recon- 
ciled ourselves to a good beating. 

But March 4 came, in due time, and 
Mr. Fall remained in the Cabinet. No 
resignation was tendered and none was 
demanded. The rest of us breathed easier 
as we reminded our respective managing 
editors, with some enthusiasm, that 
Michelson has fallen low in his predic- 
tion. It so happened that on the succeed- 
ing March 4, 1923, however, Mr. Fall did 
resign and for the very reasons that 
Michelson had given. The only trouble 
about Charley’s story was that he was 
just one year ahead of time. 

May I relate an experience of my own, 
even more pointed. Back in 1913, soon 
after Woodrow Wilson went jnto the 
White House, word reached me from an 
unquestionable source that the President 
was about to shake up the Civil Service 
Commission. -He meant to fire two com- 
missioners from that body, to promote the 
Chief Examiner to one of the vacancies 
and to select a woman for the other, T 
had all the names and all other essential 
detail which I promptly worked into one 
of the best beats of my Washington 
career. 

A week passed after the story had been 
printed and nothing happened. Then a 
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month, then a year. In time my col- 
leagues stopped badgering me for con- 
firmation of a story which had been so 
prominently featured. It was forgotten 
by all hands except the chagrined re- 
porter who wrote it and the gentleman of 
the Civil Service Commission who were 
involved. 

Six years later, however, almost to a 
day, Woodrow Wilson announced from 
the White House an order shaking up 
the Civil Service Commission, firing two 
of the Commissioners, promoting the 
Chief Examiners and appointing the 
woman—all of it just as I had predicted. 
That was one time I might modestly add 
when I did not have the nerve to write 
into my new story the fact that the Pres- 
ident’s action had been exclusively fore- 
cast in The Sun six years before or even 
to call the attention of my editors to my 
belated triumph. 

This much I will say for my Desk: It 
did not heckle me about the failure of my 
beat to come true, nor did it treat me as 
unfairly as one of my colleagues was 
treated by his paper during the Dis- 
armament Conference. Perhaps the story 
of this will interest you. During the 
course of this conference the Four-Power 
Pacific Treaty was secretly negotiated. 
Many of us who were covering the con- 
ference received faint intimations of what 
was going on but it remained for A. 
Maurice Low, Washington Correspondent 
of the London Morning Post, to spring 
the real story, including the fact, first, of 
the treaty itself, plus all important details 
of its terms. 

If this story had been printed only in 
London those of us who had been left be- 
hind would not have felt particularly 
mortified about it, but The New York 
Herald had an arrangement to reprint all 
of Low’s dispatches and carried the story 
in full and highly featured. 

Almost as soon as The Herald story 
reached Washington an avalanche of 
denials seemed to bury it. For reasons 
satisfactory to themselves, those who par- 
ticipated in the negotiations felt called 
upon to repudiate the whole business and 
to do it in no uncertain terms. The 
Herald, instead of standing loyally by its 
reporter until the facts could be positively 
known, accepted the denials at full face 
value and promptly apologized for the 
alleged “fake.” Not content with that, 
the editors of The Herald—or perhaps it 
was the proprietor himself—fired Low out 
of the columns of the paper. 

In less than a week, however, the Con- 
ference formally announced the conclusion 
of this treaty and along the exact lines, 
moreover, laid down in Low’s exclusive 
article. 

Functioning hundreds or thousands of 
miles from one’s home office gives the 
Washington correspondent a certain de- 
gree of freedom of action and of thought, 
but certain difficulties naturally follow. 
We are pursued by an unending line of 
queries, from our editors, many of them 
containing valuable ideas for news stories 
but many others worth remembering only 
because of their absurdity. 

The correspondent of the New York 
American, for example, received this 
curious query one night: 

“We have information that there is 
something in the air. Get it and send us 
1,000 words.” 

My friend, Louis Ludlow received this 
message one day from one of his western 
papers : 

“Supreme Court about to hand down 
decision in local gas case. See Chief 
Justice White and get advance copy.” 

The correspondent of an Indianapolis 
paper was appalled to receive a message 
to this effect: 

“Get interview with President Roose- 
velt on local political situation. And tell 
him to make it short.” 


Perhaps the prize query came to the 
correspondent of a Philadelphia paper. It 
ran as follows: 


“North American this morning’ has 
column story, Penrose attitude toward 
direct primaries. Send us 2,000 words on 
this and make it hot.” 

The next sentence read: 

“No, 1,000 will do.” ° 

Then came this line: 

“Better hold it to 500.” 

And finally this— 
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“Never mind Penrose story. We don’t 
want it.” 

There is one more that I recail, this 
from the editor of a Milwaukee paper. It 
said: 

“Please rush immediately names of all 
unknown dead soldiers from Wisconsin.” 

I remember one other amusing circum- 
stance, in this general connection. The 
correspondent of The New York World 
late one night received an order for a 
textual copy of one of the Bryan ar- 
bitration treaties. This treaty was printed 
in The World’s own almanac as the cor- 
respondent well knew. But instead of cit- 
ing his editor to the page on which it 
might be found he calmly ripped out the 
copy of the document and made his paper 
pay telegraph tolls on 3,000 words of 
matter in order to impress his home of- 
fice with his resourcefulness. 

May I digress from my theme for a 
moment before I conclude? I assume we 
all have one or more pet notions about 
this profession of ours. Mine happens to 
be an abiding aversion to the dragging of 
our reporters, in totally discreditable 
fashion, into their own stories, a prac- 
tice, which I am convinced from both ob- 
servation and experience can only be con- 
trolled from the Desk. There are times, 
as I read the printed page when I feel 
like apologizing to the world for the fact 
that I am a newspaper man. 

I feel that way every time I read 2 
the columns of a newspaper that the “re- 
porters were chased away” by he 
rough-neck prize ‘fighter; or, that some 
member of the decayed Gould family, 
about to be married to his third or fourth 
wife, “successfully dodged the army ot 
newspaper men”; or, that some movie 
comedian, upon ‘being asked a question, 
“slammed the phone receiver on the 
hook”; or, some “pig woman” in New 
Jersey “drove the press men from her 
premises at the point of a gun”; or, that 
some featherweight politician or petty 
crook “turned his ‘back upon his inter- 
viewers.” 

1 am fairly filled with indignation when 
I encounter in print day after day these 
cheapening lines penned by the men, them- 
selves insulted, who in turn spread before 
their readers the record of their own 
mortifying experiences. ‘Of course we 
have disagreeable things to do. We go 
up against all manner of men, often too, 
under circumstances that are embarras- 
sing, not to say degrading. People who 
lack breeding or sense, or both, some- 
times assume an offensive attitude toward 
us, but why parade the fact before the 
world? Why encourage other morons to 
do the same thing? 

I was a city editor once and almost 
as soon as | took the desk I assembled 
my staff and delivered myself about as 
follows 

“There is just one thing that will never 
pass this desk as long as I am here and 
that is the personal adventure of a re- 
porter on this paper in the pursuit of his 
news. All of you may be buffeted about 
from time to time. All of you may have 
unpleasant experiences and may even be 
affronted once in a while by some low- 
browed creature, but if so, that is a 
personal matter twixt you and him, not 
twixt you and the reader. Bring your 
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tales of woe to me, if you like, ‘but keep, 
them out of the paper. 

“Besides,” I said, “about the sorriest 
reading I know, is how the reporter didn’t! 
get the story.” 

I had been inspired to deliver that little 
lecture, not merely by the pride I felt and! 
still feel in my profession, but by a little! 
circumstance which had occurred just be- 
fore I left the street, indicating the con-| 
temptuous attitude toward newspaper men| 
in general of at least one class of people 
in my community. I had been assigned’ 
to cover a banquet of the local bar asso- 
ciation. In the course of the after-dinner 
spell-binding, a blustery old ex-judge 
made a ferocious attack upon the press,’ 
in effect characterizing all reporters as| 
scandal-mongers and all editors as charae- 
ter - assassins. Strangely enough he was| 
enthusiastically applauded by practically 
every fee-grabber in the room. 

When he had concluded, I leaped 

bravely to my feet and asked the toast- 
master if I might have three minutes in 
which’ to reply to the spokesman of a 
profession, I said, which had profited 
more than any other in the world by 
free advertising at the hands of the press. 
I resented and repudiated the aspersions 
of the preceding speaker as eloquently as 
I could and ended by reminding my 
hearers that no matter how far a news- 
paper man may descend in the scale of 
human conduct, no matter how faithless 
he may be to the truth and no matter 
how reckless he may be with the reputa- | 
tions of his fellow men, he is never so| 
low or so vile that he cannot find some 
lawyer to defend him or to take his 
“dirty money.” 

The point of all this, is not our readi- 
ness to bandy words or insults with those 
who may malign us. That is easy 
enough. ‘But if we are to command our 
measure of respect, we must first be 
self-respecting. It is not enough that we 
should show a regard for the decencies 
or even the amenities of life. We must 
acquire a sense of dignity as journalists, 
a dignity which you and I know is too 
often lacking in the news columns of our 
papers. 
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OIL PROBE ENDED LONG ASSAULT 
ON NATIONAL WEALTH—PINCHOT 


F1l Intended to Break Down All Old Barriers to Private Ex- 
ploitation of Mines, Oil Fields and 
Forests, Editors Hear 


BRESIDEN T YOST opened the after- 
dinner speeches by reading a letter 
fim the President of the United States 
hore introducing Goy. Gifford Pinchot 
» Pennsylvania as the first speaker. 

The President's letter is reproduced in 
1 on this page: 

‘A man would have a dull mind in- 
“ed and dull sensibilities who did not 
goreciate down to his toes such an in- 
/,duction as the Chairman has just given 
ry.” began Gov. Pinchot, “all too kind, 
~ no one knows better than myself, and 


« 


ssh a reception as you yourselves have * 


mst generously accorded me, and (ican 
t1 you that I appreciate it to the full. 


‘It would be most invidious on the top of 
sh an introduction and such a reception to 
frin by finding fault with the chairman, with 
yar president, and with you, and yet I find 
yself under the difficult necessity of doing so 
ieause with the single exception of a gentle- 
in, whom I will not further indicate than to 
« that he wears the only other white tie in 
¢s room beside myself [Herbert Bayard 
frope, New York World], not one of you has 
imtioned the fact that there was an election 
i Pennsylvania the other day. 

“Now exactly what this conspiracy of silence 
:ght mean, I don’t know, but merely to show 
su that it is thoroughly unnecessary, I might 
+d that the perturbation of spirit and nervous 
shaustion which it has brought upon me has 
en such that I have actually gained two 
unds since last Saturday—that is a fact. The 
ly effect that election is going to have, as 
r as I am concerned, gentlemen, is to make 
» bat .450, if I am able, to where I have only 
en batting .350. 

“This very country where we are now was 
ice in the possession of Indians, ] mean this 
rt of the United States. The whole of the 
nited States had in it, so far as ethnologists 
ive been able to determine, only between two 
id three hundred thousand human beings at 
e time Columbus discovered America, and 
at was the limit that the resources of this 
ist territory of ours was at that time able to 
ipport, and able to support in spite of the 
set that at least in this part of it upon which 
e are standing tonight, the Indians had a per- 
-etly definite system of conservation of their 
wn. 

“The Algonquin tribes had established a cus- 
’m, which obtained everywhere, of dividing 
ie territory which they controlled into family 
zed hunting grounds, bounded by rivers or 
dges or other marks with which they were 
imiliar, and inside of each family hunting 
round no other Indian might dare to hunt, 
1 some cases under penalty of death. The 
ian traveling through it, who killed an animal 
or food, was obligated to bring the skin of 
nat animal to the head of the family, and they 
ad established not only possession but an 
qumeration substantially of the game in that 
rea, and yery curious to find the shapes of 
ye areas in different parts of the country so 
iat they might get the animals that lived in 
ret ground and the animals that lived in high 
round in some parts, and they killed in each 
ne of those sections before ever a. white man’s 
oot was laid on the continent of the United 
‘tates, only the natural increase, because they 
new that theit lives depend on doing precisely 
hat thing. They were wiser in their genera- 
ion than we have been in ours. 

“Now the conservation idea, which they had 
horoughly assimilated so far as their food was 
oncerned, of course, has existed in the world 
or centuries, but the thing never came to a 
int in any country, to bring together the 
‘roblem of conservation of all of the natural 
esources, until Theodore Roosevelt announced 
t at the great meeting the 
Nhite House in 1908. 

“We had talked about the conservation of 
orests, we had talked about the development of 
our desert lands, we had discussed the waste 
‘rom coal-mining, and this, that and the other, 
yut the conception of the earth as the per- 
nanent home of men and of the power of the 
1uman race to condition its own future, deter- 
nine its own numbers and control its own ma- 
erial welfare by the way in which it handled 
he earth was new, so far as I know, at thar 
‘ime. 

“It met with every sort of opposition at first, 
of course, and that was only natural. Our 
country had been populated by men who were 
enterprising beyond the common. They had 
established themselves, especially in the western 

part, under conditions which seemed to give 
each settler the right of ownership over that 
part of the public land which he could make 
par to his own wants, and men brought 
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up in that way naturally were opposed to con- 
servation. 
“When 


servation 


Roosevelt first announced his con- 
policy, a storm of protest went 
through the West, based on the idea that they 
had settled the country and for any one to 
come in and tell them what they should do was 
resisted by every lawful and sometimes 
unlawful means at their hand. But the 
conception was sound, the life of the nation in 
the future was at stake and gradually, under 
the driving power of Rcosevelt’s great personal- 
ity, the thing made steady progress, made prog- 
ress in spite of the habit of stealing public 
lands and resources which had prevailed, in 
spite of the interested opposition of all sorts of 
developers. 

“Developers was the word used, but a better 
word would be despoilers in many cases, until 
at the last the people of the United States came 
to have a clear-cut conception that the natural 
resources which belonged to all the people ac- 
tually did belong to them for the benefit ofall 
the people and not merely to be turned on over 
into the hands of some one who would use 
them primarily for the purpose of getting rich 
himself. 

“That conception or any other conception of 
the kind which dealt with the setting aside for 
public welfare of billions of dollars’ worth of 
resources, of course, couldn’t be made to stick 
without a fight, of course had to meet at every 
step of its journey the opposition, political 
through publication, through innuendo, by legal 
means, and in every other way that it could be 
brought about, of the men who would profit by 
the breaking down of the conservation policy, 
and any such policy always must meet exactly 
that situation from the beginning, and I am 
not here, of course, to throw you bouquets. 

“You know what influence the press has 
better than I do, but from the beginning the 
fight would have been impossible except for 
the support that the press gave. 

“Gradually, the people of the United States 
came to assimilate that idea, gradually through 
fighting and nothing else but fighting the thing 
was made to stick. Roosevelt was hardly out 
of the White House before the Ballinger inci- 
dent came up when Secretary of the Interior 
Ballinger undertook to turn back into private 
ownership certain exceedingly valuable re- 
sources which had been set aside by Roosevelt 
for the benefit of all the people. It was only 
a fraction of the tens of billions of dollars’ 
worth, not millions, but tens of billions of dol- 
lars’ worth of public wealth which Roosevelt 
had saved for the people of the United States, 
but it led to the Ballinger-Pinchot controversy 
so-called, and the efforts of the grabbers, di- 
rected notably against coal lands in Alaska and 
water powers in the United States and also 
against oil, were set aside for that time. Then 
came steady years of fighting, and by the way, 
let me say in this connection that the effort to 
obtain the Navy’s oil was by no means a new 
thing, but was first made just as soon as Presi- 
dent Taft, followed by President Wilson, had 
begun to get aside the Naval Oil Reserves, and 
year after year the fight had to be made in 
Congress to prevent the grabbing of this par- 
ticular oil. 

“T mention that merely because I should be 
sorry to have you believe that the effort which 
so nearly succeeded on the part of Secretary 
Fall was any new thing. It was merely the 
logical follow-up of effort after effort that had 
been made before. They tried it through Con- 
gressional action, they failed through Congres- 
sional action. They then tried it through ex- 
ecutive action, and except for the investigations 
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which have been made just now they would 
have succeeded in that direction. 

“This policy holds to three general prin- 
ciples: 

“First, the natural resources which are in 


the public hands for the public benefit must be 
kept in the public hands. That means coal, oil, 
phosphate lands, water powers, forests; 

“Second, these lands and other resources 
must be put to use and put to immediate use 
just as rapidly and just as freely as the needs 
of the people of today justify, and mainly not 
by Government development, but mainly by 
lease to private individuals under Governmnet 
supervision; and, 

Third, the conditions of those leases must be 
such as to assure that the people themselves 
get the benefit of their own resources. 

“Now the attack we have just been watching, 
or we have just been seeing the consequences 
of in Washington, Secretary Fall’s attack, was 
not an attack on oil alone. The oil happens 
to have been the thing that was brought clearly 
to public attention, but the fact is, and I speak 
with some confidence, because I have been in- 
timately concerned with the whole thing ever 
since I was removed from the public service 
for the public good some 15 years ago, the 
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attack made the whole conservation 
policy, and the effort was to secure the return 
to private exploitation of these billions of dol- 
lars’ worth of public resources. 

“No such grab, so 
far as I know, has ever been made in the his- 
tory of country of perhaps not in any 
other. Fall had disposed not only of the Navy’s 
oil, and as I have said and over again, 
what he did, if it had been done in war-time, 
would have been nothing short of treason, be- 
there nothing ever more clearly es- 
tablished in the history of the world, so far as 
expert opinion can make anything clear, than 
that the preservation of that oil in the ground 
for the benefit of the Navy was absolutely es- 
sential to the safety of i 
the future. 

‘He not only disposed of the oil, but he also 
got rid of the Navy’s coal in 
Alaska, which so far been glossed over. 
As a member of the Water Power Commission 
he did his best to do the same thing for our 
water which are of value, 
and he made an attack which touched me very 
closely, at least, upon our national 
Now, whether I happen to be a 
anything else, I am a forester and expect to be 
that until the last day I live, and when Fall 
went after our forests, I could do nothing less 
than get into action. 

“Fall had been (and I am not speaking of 
Fall because I have got anything personally 
against Fall—Fall is down and out and out of 
the way—but the lesson which this whole thing 
teaches is of tremendous value to the people 
of the United States) a Senator. Fall as a 
Senator had demanded certain privileges of the 
United States Forest Service which were not 
permitted by the regulations, because he was a 
cattle and sheep man, and those privileges had 
been properly refused, when Fall determined to 
get square, and at once, upon taking the office 
of Secretary of the Interior, he proceeded to 
demand the transfer of the National Forests 
from the Department of Agriculture to his own 
department of the Interior. 

‘“‘Pall’s character was known, what he would 
do with the forests if he got them was known, 
and every friend of conservation in the United 
States was profoundly disturbed when the news 
of this effort was made public. 

“He was strongly supported in his effort by 
the anti-conservation centers and congressmen, 
by the Brown Commission for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Government of the United States, 
and Fall had pleaded his cause so adroitly with 
the President that even President Harding was 
supporting the proposed move, and right there 
is where the press comes in. I did what I have 
often done before. I got in personal communi- 
cation with the editor of every considerable 
journal in the United States—some five or six 
thousand of them—and set the case clearly be- 
fore them. I knew the facts; I told the facts 
as they were; and the result was that there 
came pouring into the city of Washington such 
a flood of editorial support for the national 
forests, such a flood of editorial opposition to 
the transfer under Fall’s scheme, that President 
Harding, in one of the last talks I had with 
him, was good enough to say to me: 

“You are entirely wrong in opposing this 
transfer, but I pay you the compliment of say- 
ing that we can’t put it through against your 
opposition.’ 

“Tt wasn’t my opposition. It was the oppo- 
sition of the press of the United States. And 
I feel now, and have always felt, that one of 
the greatest services the press could have ren- 
dered in connection with this conservation 
movement was the saving of the national for- 
ests at that time, for if the forests had gone, 
the rest of the structure would have fallen with 
them. 

“Coal, oil, phosphate lands, water power, for- 
ests, and all the resources of Alaska were in- 
cluded in Fall’s plan. 

“There had been going on a campaign, which 
some of you will remember, for more than two 
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years before Fall took office—not the first cam- 
paign of the sort, but the 
turn the resources of Alaska over to an Alaska 


most intensive—to 


Development Commission; or, in other words, 
to turn them loose for exploitation. Part of 
the plan was to take the President to Alaska, 
show him the situation up there under proper 
guidance, bring him back to the continental 
United States, and there have him make such 


an utterance as would make it possible to break 
down what had done for Alaska and 
what the Alaskans wanted to have 
continued. 

“By the special blessing of providence, I 
think it was (and I that knowing what I 
mean), Fall had disappeared from the Cabinet 
before Mr. Harding Alaska. 

“Instead of having the colored version of the 
Alaskan situation forced upon him at every 
moment, President Harding met the Alaskans, 
learned the facts, and in the last public utter- 
ance of his life, at Seattle, overturned 
pletely the scheme to devastate that territory 
for the benefit of a few private interests, and 


Roosevelt 
wisest of 


say 


went to 


com- 


nailed down for good and all the Roosevelt 
conservation for that great territory of ours. 
It was cne of the greatest services he ever 


performed. 

“JT wonder many a time at the tendency at 
which many of you also must have wondered, 
to minimize what this attack on the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources has meant: to 
pooh-pooh the effort to consider it seriously ; 
to say: 

‘Oh well, there is always a certain amount 
of corruption in the government, and what can 
you expect,’ ‘and we have just been through a 
great war,’ and so on, and so,on, No man 
who had followed this fight could talk that way. 
I have been in it for thirty years in one form 
or another. I have been jn the closest touch 


ever since 1910, when I left the government 
service on request, with everything that has 
gone on in the matter of conservation in the 


city of Washington, and I know, and am abun- 
dantly prepared to prove, that what so nearly 
succeeded in the case of Fall was simply the 
last phase, and the most dangerous phase of an 
effort that had been absolutely continuous to 
get possession of these natural resources ever 
since Roosevelt set them aside—Roosevelt and 
Taft’ and Wilson set them aside. 

“Tt was an attack on the welfare of the 
people of this country, whose gravity it would 
be impossible to overstate, and I deprecate, 
and greatly deprecate, the levity with which the 
thing has in certain cases been treated. And 
I might go on and say that if a burglar is ar- 
rested in my house by a policeman, I am not 
going to inquire whether the policeman, before 
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he arrested the burglar, washed behind the 
ears or not, and I mean by that, that whether 
or not the investigating committees have made 
little mistakes here and there, whether they 
have strictly conformed to the proprieties in 
all respects, they have done a tremendous serv- 
ice to the people of the United States, for which 
every single one of us ought to be grateful. 

Now, gentlemen, just a word more about a 
new development—the most recent development 
of the conservation policy, one which I think 
is going to have, perhaps, a larger direct in- 
fluence on the daily life of the average man 
of the United States than anything that has 
gone before—and that is what is called the 
Giant Power Plan. 

“We are starting it in Pennsylvania—we 
have a Giant Power survey in full swing and 
shall have definite plans to submit to the next 
session of the legislature. The Giant Power 
idea is based on this. Our power systems are 
not yet constructed, our great power houses 
are still to be built, our transmission lines are 
not yet in existence. Let us get together with 
the power company, the representatives of the 
state, the representatives of business, and plan 
out together, for years to come, such a system 
as will return a fair profit to the companies 
and at the same time take into careful consid- 
eration from the start all those matters which 
are of utmost importance to the people of the 
state and the nation. 

“We built our railroads first and then under- 
took to regulate them, The Giant Power idea 
is that we shall plan in advance the relation 
of the state, which means the relation of all 
the people, to this controlling development which 
is coming, because our civilization is going to 
be as much affected by this electrical develop- 
ment as ever it was by the introduction of ma- 
chinery—the so-called economic reyolution—and 
perhaps more so. We must prepare to see to 
it that every house, every farm, every factory, 
every mill, every mine in the United States, is 
supplied with power; supplied with cheap elec- 
tric power, 

“Let’s make that plan in such a way that in 
advance the public rights are safeguarded, dif- 
ficulties and quarrels which otherwise would 
arise are set aside, and not only the companies 
get fair treatment, but the whole people get 
the very utmost that can be gotten out of what 
is going to be the controlling economic factor 
in the life of the nation before many of those 
in this room have passed away. 

“Take my own state of Pennsylvania, for 
example. We have great water powers, but 
they are simply negligible as compared with the 
power that can be produced from coal. There 
are a number of counties in the state of Penn- 
sylvania where the supply of coal is already 
known to be sufficient to produce one million 
horsepower continuously for a thousand years, 
and more than that. That makes Niagara 
comparatively unimportant until the end of the 
thousand years at least, and it is the develop- 
ment of this enormous bulk of energy, if I 
can use that word, and the proper distribution 
of it, that is the function of this Giant Power 
plan. 

“Now we believe as an incident that we can 
take the power out of the coal and especially 
out of the bituminous coal, probably with such 
a development of by-products at the same time 
is will give us the power for almost nothing, 
and we are looking forward to the establish- 
ment of great central stations, say of 500 kilo- 
watts, at the mouth of the mine, so you will 
transport the coal over a wire instantaneously 
with little expense instead of in a coal car very 
slowly and at great expense, to where it is to 
be used. 

“We are proposing to build great central 
power stations with primary distribution lines 
of 220,000 volts or so, and gradually work out 
a plan by which not only Pennsylvania but the 
adjacent states can be made a part of a power 
distribution system, taking account of all the 
social needs of the people, that will give us a 
chance to develop in this country, as without 
cheap power it is utterly impossible. 

“That is the latest development of the idea 
of the use of the natural resources for the 
benefit of all the people, a proper and legitimate 
offspring of the Roosevelt conservation policy. 

“Now, my friends, I find I have talked a 
great deal about conservation and very little 
about the press, which perhaps, under all the 
circumstances, is a wise thing to have done. If 
I know anything I know about conservation, 
and if you know anything, you know about the 
press, and I leave that end of it to you. 

“But I do want to ask this in the end—we 
have come to a very critical point in this con- 
servation question. The whole policy has been 
subjected to the most formidable and the most 
nearly successful attack that has ever been 
made upon it, while at the same time the bene- 
ficial results to the people of the present and 
of the future, from a close following of the 
conservation principles, is more clearly seen 
than ever before. : 

“We are going to have to do just what we 
have done in the past over and over again, and 
that is fight for the conservation policy. I am 
particularly glad to be able to make my appeal 
direct to you, that as this fight comes on, you 
will throw your immense influence on the side 
of the general welfare and refuse to stand, as 
you have over and over again before, for the 
spoliation of what belongs to all the people. 
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“We have stopped this oil grab, right in war 
time when nobody could be gotten to think of 
anything of the war, because the press of the 
United States took hold of it and refused to 
allow these naval oil reserves to be turned over 
to the grabbers. The same appeal is going to 
be made to you over and over again. I hope 
it won’t be in vain, as it has never been in 
vain in the past, and I am entirely confident 
that it won’t be.” 


Julius Barnes Tells 
Editors Why U. S. A. 
Enjoys Prosperity 


Julius Barnes, President of the United 
States Chamber of (Commerce, followed 
Mr. Pinchot, saying in part: 

“Tt is of vast significance that here in 
America, one hundred and ten million people, 
6% of the world population, annually converts 
to the manifold forms of human use what we 
denote as national wealth, one-half the basic 
materials of the world. 

“Tt is of vast significance that this 6% of 
the world’s people possess almost half the rail- 
road mileage of the world, and almost three- 
quarters of the telephone and telegraphic equip- 
ment of the world. It is of vast significance 
that this people have proven so remarkably 
adaptable to new suggestion that the automo- 
bile, the crowning achievement perhaps of in- 
dustrial genius applied through invention, that 
we use, produce and possess at home, 90% of 
the automobile production of the world. 

“It is of more significance that this 6% of 
the world population produces and consumes 
here over 50% of the news print of the world. 
The printed page has become the symbol of 
widened knowledge, quickened mentality, in- 
creased earning power, for the world. 

“You can almost place the position of peoples 
and nations in the social scale by the figures 
of newsprint consumption which indicates the 
printed page that circulates among a literate or 
illiterate people. For instance, when we to- 
day rate the nations of the world in their use 
of news print, thus, Russia six pounds per 
capita, Japan twelve, Germany forty-five, Great 
Britain seventy-six, the United States one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds per capita, you have 
pretty nearly shown the gamut of relative rela- 
tion in the scale of human advance of living 
standards. 

“In America we are realizing on ten genera- 
tions of a national tradition of public school 
education reflected in the relatively high men- 
tality of our people. It is the very basis which 
supports the twenty-two thousand newspaper 
publications of this country. That kind of a 
people, that kind of a circulating medium that 
spreads knowledge, that gives people a chance 
to contrast their habits and customs and living 
possessions with those of other peoples in other 
lands, is the bar to the entrance through the 
credulity of ignorance, of those false social 
and political theories which are ever pressed 
upon us in spite of repeated failures under 
actual trial In a people that use half the 
news print of the world, 6% strong, it is not 
possible to conceive that sinister leadership can 
long exist on mere statement which almost 
carries conviction in spite of its error, 

“Now this public opinion in America, in- 
formed this way by comparison, by knowledge, 
has done certain things in our political philoso- 
phy has for one thing, I believe it true to say, 
laid the ghost definitely of Government owner- 
ship and operation of great utilities. When 
America has compared the service of public 


utilities here in America with that achieved 
elsewhere in the world under Government 
operation, it has the literacy, the mentality, 


the common sense to place its hand on the 
stimulant that makes it different. 
* * * 

“T repeat my faith that informed public 
opinion is the great guide and controller of 
legislative and administrative policies in a gov- 
ernment of a free people, that it is necessary to 
have that public opinion really informed, in- 
telligent and fair. 

“When we look at the field that is open 
to you, there is no limitation. In forty years, 
the newsprint consumption of the world has 
risen from three pounds per capita to fifty. 
This six per cent of the world people is only 
the advance guard of seventeen hundred million 
others who will follow the path of human ad- 
vance which our experience is now blazing for 
them. It is a sobering thought that we are 
making today the blazed trial by which they 
may advance their living standards, and they 
may do it easier than in our own national 
history, because today we have the cheaper and 
readier transportation of the automobile instead 
of the expensive railroad; we have communica- 
tion typified by the radio which leaps mountains 
and streams without the expense and enormous 
capital investment of the slower means of 
communication. 

“The knowledge of what men may aspire 
to in America, have aspired to and have 
achieved will be carried into the far corners of 
the world easier, more quickly than ever before, 
but this advance can only come if there goes 
with it the knowledge of what produces political 
and financial stability on which human activities 
can begin to function, to achieve and to create. 


THE RACE IS TO THE SWIFT 


AMS! Hams! Hams! 

Succulent Razorback Vir- 
ginia Hams! 

How John Stewart Bryan, pub- 
lisher of the Richmond (Va.) 
News-Leader, won his recent elec- 
tion as vice-president of the A. N. 
P. A. is out at last—and it hinges 
on HAMS. 

It happened this way: S. E. 
Thomason of the Chicago Tribune, 
elected president, strode to the 
platform, seized the gavel, and 
rapped for order. 

“First in order,” said he, “is elec- 
tion of a a 

Immediately tumult reigned on 
convention floor. More than 50 
members rose, seeking recognition. 

Out of the clamor, Thomason 
picked a gentleman from Texas: 

“T move John Stewart Bryan be 
elected vice-president,” declared 


the Texan. The election was 
unanimous. 

Afterwards delegates whispered. 
Some claimed Bryan had 


promised a Virginia Ham for the 
nomination. Others insisted it was 
a ham for every vote. 

How many hams must Bryan 
send? 
That am the question. 


Therefore, it is necessary that there be carried 
through your pages the knowledge of the hidden 
springs of human action which in America have 
made this tremendous material achievement and 
accomplishment, and I want to present to you 


in closing this conception of the three vital 
things which America can contribute to the 
advanciffg living standards of the rest of the 
world, three simple American ideals, philoso- 
phies if you please: An industrial philosophy 
that believes that without waste, nature’s treas- 
ures, natural resources serve best when they 
are converted to forms of human use, that that 
conversion takes place best by the mastery of 
man over the forces of nature rather than by 
the bent backs of drudgery. A social philisophy 
that believes that no door should be closed to 
a man because of accident of birth or ‘station, 
that the workman of today should have the 
open road to be the foreman of tomorrow, the 
superintendent, the manager and then the owner. 
There is no resentment in America today at 
the sight of a single man in a single genera- 
tion achieving a fortune of a thousand million 
dollars by providing something of universal 
aspiration better than anybody else had been 
able to do it, in the field of competition. A 
political philosophy on which these must rest, 
a philosophy that government exists primarily 
to preserve equality of opportunity and fair 
play to appeal to the individual resourcefulness 
and enterprise of its people that every individual 
may have a fair chance to make his place in 
the social structure.” 


O. S. Adams Dead 


Oliver Stephen Adams, 80, from 1910 
to 1921, editor-in-chief of the Rochester 
(N. Y¥.) Democrat and Chronicle, died 
April 29 in Rochester. Before his chief 
editorship, he was successively night edi- 
tor, associate editor, music critic and 
managing editor. He was connected with 
the Democrat and Chronicle 38 years. 


FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


The World and the Eve- 
ning World have a com- 
bined circulation daily, of 
650,000 for $1.20 per agate 
line gross, subject to con- 
tract discounts. They carry 
more high class dry goods 
advertising; are read by 
more jobbers, department 
and chain store buyers, and 
by more retailers; offer 
more circulation per dollar 
and a more. concentrated 
circulation; a reader and a 
dealer influence more local- 
ized than any other morn- 
ing and evening combination. 
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READY FOR AD MEET 


Second District A.A.C.W. Clubs Gath 
in Philadelphia May 12-13 

Philadelphia becomes a mecca for ac 
vertising men of the eastern States, Ma 
12 and 13, when the first annual conyer 
tion of the second district, A.A.C.W 
meets at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 

At the same time the Second Distric 
convention is in session, the Nation; 
Advertising Commission and the Execy 
tive Committee, A.A:C.W. will also } 
meeting in Philadelphia. 

Poor Richard Club, the Philadelphi 
League of Advertising Women, and th 
Advertising Crafts Club, recently affilj 
ated with A.A.C.W. will act as hosts ¢ 
visiting delegates. 

The following are the chairmen o 
committees of the district organization 
Publicity, Leon R. Gardner, Advertisin, 
eClub of Scranton ; Educational, Katherin 
M. Flanagan, League of Advertisin; 
Women, Philadelphia; Better Business 
Carlton A. Cleveland, Advertising Clul 
of Binghamton; Membership, Gilbert T 
Hodges, Advertising Club of New York 
Welfare and Acquaintance, Richardso1 
Webster, Advertising Club of Brooklyn 
Attendance, Katherine A. Clark, Leagu 
of Advertising Women, New York; Con: 
stitution, John E. Wright, Advertisin; 
Club of Pittsburgh; Speakers, John C 
Sweeney, Advertising, Club of Scranton 
Publication, George FE. Loane, Poo 
Richard \Club, Philadelphia. 

‘Railroads have made a rate of a fart 
and a half for all delegates. 


Announce Coloroto Winner May 7 


Names of the winners in the $25,000 
contest for the selection of a name for the 
new weekly magazine of the Chicago 
Tribune and New York Daily News are 
to ibe anounced in the first number of 
the weekly, May 7. There were 1,395,- 
416 names suggested. Although one man 
sent in 3,000 most of the contestants 
entered only one. First prize is $20,000; 
second, $4,000 and third, $1,000. 
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New Yorks ie Newspaper 


143,277 


HE circulation of the 

Sunday News now ex- 
ceeds that of the Daily 
News by 19,798 copies. 


The Daily News still has 
the largest daily circulation 
in America; and its circula- 
tion in New York City is 
double that of any other 
New York morning news- 


paper. 


The Sunday News now 
has the fourth largest Sun- 
day circulation in America; 


and the second largest in 
New York. 
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POLITICS SATIRIZED AT GRIDIRON CLUB’S 
ANNUAL SPRING DINNER 


Merry Newspaper Wags Presént Senator La Follette as Melan- 
choly Hamlet—President Coolidge, Sir Esme 
Howard, John W. Davis, Speakers 


By SAM BELL 


(Washington 


ASHINGTON, D. G.; April 28— 
\ The Gridiron Club’s annual spring 
dinner, April 26, proved to be a national 
convention set music, but before the af- 
fair was adjourned the hodge-podge of 
song and satire had reduced the forth- 
coming assemblages at Cleveland and 
New York to non-essentials. 

For the Republicans the Gridiron 
players nominated Calvin Coolidge and 
the problems confronting the Democrats 
when they meet in Madison Square Gar- 
den were solved. The next standard- 
bearer of Democracy when introduced to 
the Club’s guests proved to be “The Man 
in the Iron Mask.” 

President Coolidge, Sir Esme How- 
ard, the new Ambassador of Great Bri- 
tain and John W. Davis were the speak- 
ers at the dinner, but under the Grid- 
iron rule that “reporters are never pres- 
ent” their remarks were not published. 
In the assemblage of guests were scores of 
senators and members of Congress, cabi- 
net members and government officials, 
big business men and editors, publish- 
ers and newspaper men. 

The satire of the dinner ran the gamut 
from “Miss Democracy on Broadway” 
to “Hamlet in 1924,” touching the ‘“Col- 
ored Delegate” to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention, Soviet Recognition, the 
“murder” of the. World ‘Court, Hiram 
Johnson, Secretary Mellon and the recent 
cabinet changes. 

The threatened third party movement 
was dramatized in the form of a 1924 
version of Hamlet Assisting the Char- 
acter of Senator Robert M. LaFollette 
as the Melancholy Dane of present-day 
politics were two grave diggers,—the 
Non-Partisan Leaguer and the Farmer- 
Laborite, who were preparing graves for 
the coffins of the “Grand Old Party” 
and “Miss Democracy.” 

The skull unearthed by the grave dig- 
gers proved to be that of the Bull Moose, 
and upon Hamlet’s comment that he 
knew him well, he directed a question 
to the grave digger. 

“Dost think,’ he queried, “that an- 
other Third Party might come to look 
so and smell so?” 

“R’en so,” answered the grave digger. 

Then Hamlet launched into his soli- 
loquy: 

“To bolt or not to bolt—that is the 

question ; 

Whether ’tis nobler in the party ranks 
to suffer 

With Coolidge always in the moving pic- 
tures, 

Or to cut loose and answer my own 
clarion call 

For a live leader. 
Coolidge, end 

His rule and crown 
Aye, there’s 


And by opposing 


some Democrat? 


The rub. To bolt and get the blissful 
limelight, 

Or in the party stay and be forgot- 
ten’ 3.) 3 


The soliloquy continued in this vein. 

New York’s bobbed-haired bandit in- 
terrupted the dinner in its early stages 
by breaking into the service pantry and 
when she had been apprehended and pro- 
duced by Brigadier General Smedley But- 
ler, announced as “the greatest police- 
man in America,’ she explained that it 
was all a mistake that she thought she 
saw the man come in who had promised 
her a job. 


“What man,” she was asked. 
“Frank A. Vanderlip.” 


In the picking of the Democratic 
nom‘*>ee, one of the difficult jobs of the 
evening, the Club was forced to summon 
the “Inquisitor-General” who issued 
subpoenas for a number of distinguished 
personages. He brought with him his 


Correspondent, 
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Executioner. The first witnesses called 
were “The Three Musketeers.” 

They proved to be Governor Al Smith 
of New York; Thomas Taggart of In- 
diana and George E. Brennan of Chi- 
cago. They identified themselves as “ex- 
pert political swordsmen” having head- 
quarters at French Lick Springs, Ind. 
Asked what they intended to do in the 
forthcoming campaign they announced 
in chorus, “McAdoo.” They admitted, 
under cross-examination they had a can- 
didate. 

“Who is he?” demanded the Inquisi- 
tor-General. 

“We decline to name him,” they re- 
plied. 

“Why 2” 

“We do not intend to incriminate our- 
selves,” said the Tammany leader. 
“Besides we want him to be 

nated,’ declared Brennan. 

Taggart contended “nobody can com- 
pel us’? to name the candidate. The In- 
quisitor-General speaking wrathfully, ad- 
vised “The Three Musketeers” that if 
they refused to answer he would send 
for a questioner more ruthless that the 
Inquisition, a professional Senate inves- 
tigator. The “Musketeers” fled shout- 
ing “Good Night.” 

A cowboy who proved to be William 
G. McAdoo rushed upon the scene de- 
manding to know where the ‘“Muske- 
teers” had gone. He said that he was 
“William the Conqueror’ and, volun- 
teering to appear as witness, took the 
stand and announced he would be “nomi- 
nated on the first ballot if I have to claim 
residence in every state in the Union.” 

“James the Just” turned out to be 
James M. Cox who claimed the right to 
the title on the ground that his fortunes 
depended upon the “Musketeers.” Con- 
vinced that the Democratic ticket to date 
read like a John Doe warrant, the In- 
quisitor-General decided to subpcena the 
most famous John Doe in history. The 
Man in the Iron Mask. 

“Who are you?” demanded the In- 
quisitor. 

The Man in the Iron Mask replied: 

“Some men think I am Samuel M. 
Ralston and I have been addressed as 
John W. Davis, and asked to trade fat 
retainers for nomination. Some call me 
McAdoo and ask whether I am from 
New York or California. I have been 
toasted as James M. Cox and assured 
seven millions aren’t so many after all. 
I have been feted as Oscar W. Under- 
wood while the band played Dixie and 
some others said ‘Hello, Al’ and sang 
‘The Sidewalks of New York.’ Some 


nomi- 


believe my name is Houston and dub 
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M. & E.—247,387 


was the average net paid daily 
circulation of The Baltimore 
Sun (morning and evening) for 
the month of March, 1924, while 
the average for the Sunday Sun- 
paper for the same period was 


Sunday—179,873 


Everything in Baltimore 
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me the leading residuary legatee. I am 
identified also as Copeland, the medicine 
man of the Tammany tribe. Colonel 
Harvey thinks I am Senator Joe Robin- 
son of Arkansas. They once called me 
Reed before Jim tried to show ’em in 
Missouri. Some even think I’m a col- 
lege president. I’ve forgotten his name. 
I have only one consolation. Nobody 
has suggested I am Bryan.” 

Robert L. Norton of the Boston Post, 
initiated as new member of the Club 
was made to stand forward and defend 
himself against the charge that he was 
“one of the Boston crowd trying to run 
things in Washington.” 

The Club at its meeting before dinner 
elected James L. Wright of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer as a member and will 
be initiated at the fall dinner of the or- 
ganization. 

Out of town newspaper men attending 
the dinner were: E. J. Archibald, Mon- 
treal Star; Russell Barnes, Detroit 
News; Karl A. Bickel, United Press; 
Van Lear Black, Baltimore Sun; Frank 
C. Bowker, Boston Transcript; Colonel 
C. B. Blethen, Seattle Times; Raymond 
P. Brandt, St. Louis Post-Dispatch ; 
Sevellon Brown, Providence Journal; A. 
N. Brown, Providence Journal; Albert 
R. Carman, Montreal Star; Harry Chan- 
dler, Los Angeles Times; Dr. Frank 
Crane, Public Opinion; Harris M. Crist, 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle; William H. 
Curry, Seattle Times; Josephus Daniels, 
Raleigh News and Observer; Charles W. 
Danziger, Pittsburgh Chronicle-Tele- 
graph; Howard Davis, New York Her- 
ald Tribune; George B. Dealey, Dallas 
News; Thomas J. Dillon, Minneapolis 
Tribune; Warren C. Fairbanks, Indian- 
apolis News; Victor H. Hanson, Bir- 


mingham News; Wade H. Harris, Char- 
lotte Observer ; Howard L. Hindley, Rut- 
land Herald; Curtis A. Hodges, Indian- 
apolis News; Alfred Holman, San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut; A. B. Krock, New York 
World; Walter Lippmann, New York 
World; Julian Mason, New York Her- 
ald Tribune; George E. Miller, Detroit 
News; C. M. Morrison, Philadelphia 


‘Public Ledger; Robert Lincoln O’Brien, 


Boston Herald; Hamilton Owens, Balti- 
more Sun; A. K. Oliver, Pittsburgh 
OChronicle-Telegraph; Paul Patterson, 
Baltimore Sun; Philip A. Payne, New 
York Daily News; Loring Pickering, 
North American Newspaper Alliance; 
Joseph Pulitzer, St. Louis Post-Dispatch ; 
Ralph Pulitzer, New York World; E. 
Lansing Ray, St. Louis Globe-Democrat; 
Ogden Reid, New York Herald Tribune; 
Stanley M. Reynolds, Baltimore Sun; F. 
A. Richardson, Baltimore Sun; David 
B. Smith, Pittsburgh Gazette-Times; 
Henry J. Smith, Chicago Daily News; 
C. S. Stanton, San Francisco Examiner; 
George E. Stephenson, Boston Tran- 
script; Herbert »-Bayard Swope, New 
York World; W. G. Vorpe, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer; Casper S. Yost, St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


Accident Fatal to Agency Man 


J. Mansfield Redfield, of the advertis- 
ing firm of Redfield, Fisher & Wallace, 
‘New York, died April 25, in the Rock- 
ville Center Sanatarium from injuries re- 
ceived the day before, when he fell 
through a skylight of the Island Park 
Hotel, while directing some motion pic- 
ture work in connection with his busi- 
ness. 


Let’s Begin With 
A. B..G 


A. B. C. figures offer the only recognized standard for com- 


paring newspaper coverages. 


Take Cincinnati for example: 


—In the territory regarded by A. B. C. as “city circulation 
area” there are 141,000 families, only 106,000 of whom actu- 
ally live within the corporate limits of the city. 


And A. B. C. figures show that the Times-Star has a daily 
city circulation of 109,000 copies. 


The second evening paper has 22,734 less daily city circu- 


lation than the Times-Star. 


The unaudited statement given by the publisher of the 


leading morning newspaper of Cincinnati 


41,879 daily city circulation. 


claims only 


For sixteen consecutive years the Times-Star has carried 
local and national display advertising lineage proportion- 
ately as much greater than the lineage of the other Cincin- 
nati newspapers as the Times-Star’s city circulation is 


greater than theirs. 


Last year the Times-Star’s lead over 


the second evening paper was 4,481,358 lines, carried in the 
same number of publication days. With 52 Sunday editions 
over and above its daily circulation the leading morning 
newspaper carried 2,192,708 lines of display advertising less 
than the Times-Star carried on week days alone. 


More than 150 national advertisers use the Times-Star 
exclusively in the Cincinnati field. 


CINCINNATI 


CHARLES P, TAFT, Publisher 


TIMES‘STAR 


C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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A Complete Composing Room 
At Your Finger ‘lips 
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The new All Purpose Model 12 Linograph is actually a complete compos- 
ing room in itself. It gives your operator a range of from 5 to 60 point in full 
fonts direct from the regular magazines and froma standard 90 button keyboard 
layout. In sizes up to and including 24 point the wide and extended faces may 
be used. Above 24 point slightly condensed faces can be handled in any 
desirable size. A: be 
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twelve. More magazines can be added as your business needs demand it. Just 
secure the magazine and set it on the machine; there are no special adjustments 
to make or special parts to buy. 
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Thus your operator can sit down to a complicated job containing several & 
sizes of type in perhaps two or more faces and deliver the entire job, cut to 2 
length ready for makeup, without leaving his chair. = 

Model 12 Linograph may be installed with any number of magazines up to = 


lh 


With this great range and with this expand- 
ability Model 12 Linograph will fill the great 
need for a practical display machine. For the 
ad alley and the large trade composition plant 
doing a varied line of work Model 12 is 
indispensable. 
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If you are figuring on installing a display 
machine this year, act at once, for immediate 
delivery on Model 12 can not be promised on 
account of the demand already created. 
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Write for further information; or better 
still, arrange for appointment with our repre- 
sentative to discuss this and other models with 
you. 
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Ate: 


The Linograph Company 
Davenport, Iowa, U. S. A. 


European Agency NEW YORK OFFICE Australasia, South Africa, China 
ET. PIERRE VERBEKE Park Row Building, New York City PARSONS & WHITTEMORE 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM NEW YORK CITY 
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A. N. P. A. CAMPAIGNS FOR 50 PER CENT 
CUT IN POSTAL RATES 


Confident Senate Is Favorable to McKinley Revenue Amend- 
ment—Would Remove Last Two Increases—Barnum ~* 
and Newmyer in Washington 


ONFIDENCE was expréssed by A. 
N. P. A. officials this week that 
favorable action would shortly be forth- 
coming by the United States Senate on 
the McKinley ammendment to the pend- 
ing Revenue Bill, providing for a 50 per 
cent reduction of war taxes imposed on 
newspapers by the Revenue Act of 1917. 
It was reported the ammendment would 
be debated by the Senate either late this 
week or early next week. 

J. D. Barnum of the Syracuse Post- 
Standard, chairman of the A. N. P. A. 
committee on Second Class Postage, and 
A. G. Newmyer, of the New Orleans 
Item, his vice-chairman, are now in 
Washington, pushing the measure. Their 
reports to the New York office are opti- 
mistic. It is understood Louis Wiley, 
business manager of the New York 
Times, representing the New York News- 
paper Publishers Association is co-operat- 
ing with A. N. P. A. in Washington. 

The ammendment to the Revenue Act 
of 1917, backed by the A. N. P. A., pro- 
vides for removal of the last two in- 
creases in postal rates, affecting news- 
papers. 

It places the rate per pound for the 
first and second zones at 1% cents; for 
the third zone, 2 cents; for the fourth 
zone, 3 cents; for the fifth zone, 3% 
cents; for the sixth zone, 4 cents; for the 
seventh zone, 5 cents; for the eighth zone, 
5% cents. These rates are in the case of 
the portion of publications devoted to ad- 
vertisements. 

The 1917 Revenue Law, which the 
publishers want amended, fixes a flat 
charge of 1% cents per pound on reading 
matter and an additional charge on ad- 
vertising as follows: first and second 
zones, 2 cents; third zone, 3 cents; fourth 
zone, 5 cents; fifth zone, 6 cents; sixth 
zone, 7 cents; seventh zone, 9 cents; 
eighth zone, 10 cents. These rates are 
101) per cent higher than the wartime 
rates. 

The publishers in a statement sent 
members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives on behalf of the A. N. 
P. A. membership of more than 500 daily 
newspapers, point out that from the be- 
ginning of the war to date, the press of 
the United States has been burdened with 
four progressive increases in second 
class postal rates. 

The purpose of the McKinley amend- 
ment, the publishers maintain, is, es- 
sentially, to reduce the rates in the first 
and second zones from two cents a pound 
to one and one-half cents, a reduction of 
but 50 per cent of the war tax. 

The Senate is told it is the belief of the 
A. N. P. A. that this reduction will ‘“en- 
hance materially the revenues of the 
government from second class postage, 
and without increasing the cost of the 
postal service to the government one 
penny.” 

Small publishers, the bull of whose 
circulation by mail is distributed within 
the boundaries of the second zone, will 
reap the greatest benefit, the A. N. P. A. 
postal committee points out. 

The statement to Senate members sent 
at the instance of the A. N. P. A. Postal 
Committee continues as follows: 

“Newspaper rates are the only postage 
rates which have been increased since the 
war to a point far higher than they were 
either before or during the war. During 
the last few years the newspapers have 
taken up the problem of improving their 
mailing practices so that today the Post 
Office Department handles newspapers at 
less expense proportionately than any 
other class of mail. The newspapers save 
the Department all terminal and all 
routing expenses of every kind and de- 
scription as a result of these improved 
Practices. Yet, notwithstanding this situ- 
ation, it costs a newspaper more to mail 
its publication to one of its subscribers 
than it costs an individual citizen to buy 
a copy of that newspaper and mail it, 
although in the latter case the Depart- 


ment performs at least three times the 
service for the individual that it per- 
forms for the newspaper. 

“The present rates are so high that 
wherever it has been possible, newspapers 
have abandoned the mails for express and 
baggage service. For instance, in New 
York State the express companies carry 
the newspapers at sixty cents for one 
hundred pounds, whereas the present rate 
in the mails is two dollars per hundred 
pounds. The average haul made by the 
mails on the ordinary daily papers is less 
than forty miles. The average haul made 
on the metropolitan papers is only one 
hundred fifty miles and yet for this 
service the newspapers are compelled to 
pay the Post Office Department three and 
one-half times as much for the ‘same 
work’as they pay the express companies 
in those cases where they can use the ex- 
press companies. 

“Undoubtedly you will hear from your 
publishers more at length concerning the 
inequity of existing postal rates. In view 
of the fact that these rates were establish- 
ed in a Revenue Bill, the publishers be- 
lieve they should be reduced in the pend- 
ing Revenue Bill.” 


MONUMENT FOR AD VETERAN 


Will Mark Grave of “Truth in Adver- 
tising’”’” Slogan Originator 


A monument carrying the emblem 
“Truth in Advertising” is to be raised in 
Fort Worth, Tex., over the grave of 
Frank T. Crittenden, known as the father 
of the movement. 

Crittenden, member of the firm of 
Washer ‘Brothers, Fort Worth, died in 
that city April 14. The Fort Worth 
Advertising Club has promised the 
monument. 


Block to Send Three to London 


Paul Block, president of Paul Block, 
Inc., national publishers’ representatives, 
will pay all expenses of 3 advertising 
men to the A. A. C. W., London con- 
vention. The men will be selected by 
means of an essay contest, which is open 
to any man definitely connected with ad- 
vertising, the essays not to exceed 500 
words, on the subject: “What I Expect 
To Receive From the London Conven- 
tion.” Essays should be sent to the 
Committee of Judges, Advertising Club, 
23 Park avenue, New York, and must be 
postmarked not‘later than May 6. Each 
essay must be signed with a nom de plume. 
The identity of the writer should be en- 
closed in a separate envelope. 


It is estimated newspapers of the 
United States carried ten billion agate 
lines of advertising in 1923. 


Utah, Southern and East- 
ern Idaho, Eastern Nevada 
and Western Wyoming— 
the territory served by 


Salt Lake Tribune 


No other seotion of the country offers 
the advertiser the opportunity of prac- 
tically covering four states by using one 
newspaper, 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 
The S. C. Beckwith 
Special Agency 


New York—OChicago—Detroit—St, Louis 
—Kansas City—Atlanta 


PAOIFIO OOAST REPRESENTATIVE 
M. C. Mogensen & Co., 
Inc. 

- Los Angeles—San Francisco—Seattle 
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H. J. WRIGHT RESIGNS 


N. Y. Sun Executive Editor Has No 
Immediate Plans 


Henry J. Wright, executive editor of 
the New York Sun, has resigned and is 
no longer connected with that newspaper. 

- By — telephone 
from his home in 
Montclair, N. J., 
Wright informed 
Epiror &. Pus- 
LISHER he had no 
future plans but 
declared emphat- 
ically he intended 
to continue in 
newspaper work. 
He said he had 
no statement to 
make in regard to 
his resignation. 

From 1897 to 
1923, Wright was 
associated with 
the old New York Globe, and was editor- 
in-chief of that newspaper when it was 
purchased by Frank A. Munsey, June 4, 
1923. Following the purchase he went to 
the Sun as executive editor. 

Wright came to New York from Glas- 
gow, Scotland. He was graduated from 
New York University in the Class of 
1885 and joined the Globe—then the 
Commercial Advertiser—as a reporter. 

In a little more than two years: he 
became city editor of the Globe, and then 
went to the New York Evening Post as 
city editor, remaining with that news- 
paper 7 years, when he returned to the 
Globe as editor. 

Wright was chairman of the commit- 
tee on ethics of the American Society of 


Henry J. WricHr 


service, 


ANDRE TARDIEU 


as high 


The Consolidated 


Who’s Who in the 


CONSOLIDATED PRESS 


a). ANDRE TARDIEU, who 


papers receiving the Consolidated Press 


realm of journalism, on the field of bat- 
tle, in diplomacy and in statesmanship. 


During the war he rose from the 
trenches to become at Versailles the 
right hand of Georges Clemenceau, 
“Tiger of France’? and dominant mem- 
ber of the Big Four of the peace con- 
ference. 

A member of the “Blue Devils” and 
decorated for gallantry in action, M. 
Tardieu nevertheless rendered prob- 
ably his most noteworthy war service 


Executive Offices, Evening Star Building, Washington, D.C. 


Newspaper Editors, which drew up 
Canons of Journalism in 1923. 


Journalism Students Edit Daily 


A picked staff of journalism studi| 
from the University of Iowa had cha\ 
of the editorial side of the Des Mo} 
(Ia.) Register for all 5 editions of | 
day recently. Editorials, new stor 
headlines, feature stories and the fr) 
page cartoon were done by the stude} 
Professor W. S. Maulsby, head of } 
journalism department, was in chargi| 
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Market 


HE Milwaukee-Wis- 

consin market of- 
fers your most depend- 
able sales opportunity 
in 1924! The first city: 
of. diversified industries 
located in the world’s 
richest dairying center 
—an unbeatable combi- 
nation — thoroughly 
covered by one adyer- 
tising medium— 


The Milwaukee 
JOURNAL 
FIRST- by Merit 


cables each week a reflection 
of the French view of world 
affairs to the Sunday news- 


is distinguished alike in the 


commissioner of France to the 


United States. 


M. Tardieu traveled much through 
the United States, met all the higher 
American officials and was in earnest 
association with men of affairs in every 
section of the country. His long resi- 
dence here gave him the acquaintance 
with the American point of view, pur- 
poses and ideals. 


Exclusive rights to Andre Tardieu’s 


dispatches are held by the “Consoli- 
dated Press.” 


Press Association 
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| of New St.Louis 


The districts within the boundaries of Metropoli- 
tan St. Louis, with its million population, have 
been weighed on the scales of Purchasing Power. 


The circulations of the St. Louis newspapers have 
been measured on the one true basis of com- 
parison—purchasing power coverage. 


The first thorough, impartial analysis of this great 
metropolis has revealed that where purchasing 
power is located, there the circulation of the 
Clobe-Democrat is concentrated. It has proved the 
dominance of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat in its 
field. 


The Dominant Selling Power in One 
of America’s Greatest Markets 


Metropolitan St. Louis has been analyzed on the 
basis of economic characteristics. Sections where 
purchasing power is concentrated, or where pur- 
chasing power is low, have been determined and 
classified as being either in the high ranking 
mass-class section of the city or in the lower 
ranking mass-class section. 


In the high ranking mass-class section live the 
newspaper readers who have the means to buy 
what you have to sell. 


And here more copies of the Globe-Democrat are 
read—both Daily and Sunday—in proportion to 
total city circulation, than of any other St. Louis 
newspaper. 

This is efficient coverage. Real coverage of a 
responsive metropolis. A market in the very 
center of the main producing area of the United 
States. A city that is the natural central market 
for a large percentage of the country’s agricul- 
tural, lumber and forestry products, minerals and 
petroleum. 


This Is the New St. Louis— 


—a stable market of diversified industry and 
commerce—a city with the kind of progressive- 
ness that an authorization of $87,000,000 for mu- 
nicipal improvements suggests. A progressive 
market, that has shown outstanding growth 
through the rapid development of tremendous 
natural resources, industry and wealth—respon- 


F. St. J. Richards - = = + = = - = + New York 
Guy S. Osbom - - - - - - - - - - ~ Chicago 


Glob 


sive to the continuous sale of established pro- 
ducts and eager to try new ones. 


Heretofore Unknown Facts Now 
Available 


The Globe-Democrat can give you facts and figures 
relating to the sales potentialities of this big 
consuming outlet for your product that are vital 
to successful sales effort facts that will 
give you a true picture of the St. Louis market, 
spread out before you as never before—facts 
never before compiled or published; the com- 
plete results of 


The St. Louis Newspaper Survey 


In this intensive survey 80,797 personal inter- 
views were obtained—one for every third home 
in the entire area. In all, 1,200,000 facts—tabu- 
lated and analyzed—dealing with the concentration 
of purchasing power—the circulations of the St. 
Louis newspapers—reading habits—and the de- 
gree of public acceptance accorded to each paper. 
If you want to know the average rents of the 
various districts—percentage, of homes owned— 
families per dwelling—location of industry—per- 
centage of native whites—or absence of illiterates 
—the Globe-Democrat can tell you, or supply any 
other information about this market which has 
proved so profitable to other advertisers. 


Reaching the Largest Number of 
Automobile Owners 


If you want to know what percentage of the 
110,000 automobiles are owned in the high rank- 
ing mass-class section in which Globe-Democrat 
influence dominates—or what percentage of the 
families in this section own cars—the Globe- 
Democrat can tell you and supply the figures 
which show that— 


More Automobile Owners Read the 
Globe-Democrat than Read Any 
Other St. Louis Daily Newspaper! 


All the information long wanted by manufac- 
turers and advertisers is now available—including 


FR’ Scolaro = =*- - = -) <))+ <9) 2, Detroit 
C. Geo. Krogness - - - - - - - San Francisco 


a completely illustrated residential comparison of 
all St. Louis wards and suburbs, a tabulation of 
wholesale and retail outlets, and circulation data. 


The 49th State— 
A New Common- 
wealth with Over 
414% Million 
People 


The 49th State is that 
area which spreads 
out 150 miles in every 
direction from  5t. 
Louis, its natural trading center, and includes 374 
thriving towns with a population of 1,000 or over. 
It is a market of over 4,500,000 people—1,100,000 
families—1,000,000 dwellings. Selling costs are 
low—the territory is easily and quickly reached 
especially adapted to efficient sales effort. 


It is one of the very few large markets having 
one logical trading center not interfered with by 
any other metropolitan city, and efficiently served 
every day by one newspaper—the Globe-Democrat 
—St. Louis’ only morning paper. 


Globe-Democrat circulation stands out—both Daily 
and Sunday—in reaching the tremendous pur- 
chasing power of the 49th State. 


The Daily circulation of the Globe-Democrat in 
St. Louis and the 49th State exceeds that of every 
other St. Louis newspaper. And Globe-Democrat 
Sunday circulation in the 49th State is greater than 
the other newspaper's Sunday circulation in this 
vast productive area surrounding St. Louis. 


To establish your product or increase sales in 
Metropolitan St. Louis and the 49th State, request 
a Globe-Democrat representative to call. He is 
prepared intelligently to discuss your problems— 
to present the sales possibilities of the St. Louis 
market—and to apply the findings of The St. 
Louis Newspaper Survey toward securing thorough 
distribution and consumer demand at minimum 
cost. 
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Edward J. Bing, European business representative of the United Press, 


“Tt was learned at the foreign 
office today’’—by Charles Mc- 
Cann, of the United News 
London bureau. 


Ferdinand C, M. Jahn, Berlin manager 
of United News, at the Berlin foreign 


Ed L. Keen, vice-president and 

general European manager of 

the United Press, at his desk 
in London, 


Gabriel Courtial, United Press, 
Paris, leaving the Argentine 
embassy. 


Combing 
the World 
for News 


A. L, Bradford, Washington 
bureau, just about to enter 
the White House to interviow 
C, Bascom Slemp, 


UNITED PRESS 


For Afternoon Newspapers 


Jean DeGandt, Iberian service manager of the 
United Press, outside the Chamber of Deputies, 
Paris, 


UNITED PRES 
Henry L. Farrell, United Press . )) P R | 


sports editor, interviews 
President John H»ydler of the " 


National League, a few days | WORLD BLDG. 


before the 1924 season opens. 
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Webb Miller, Paris manager 
of the United Press, faring 
forth from the U. P. offices. 


Making a reconnaissance along White- 

hall — Clarence Dubose, United Press; 

Charles McCann, United News manager, 

and Percy M, Sarl, United Press London 
bureau. 


Minott Saunders, United Press 
Paris bureau, in the Place de la 
Concorde, en route to Quai 
d’Orsay, 


James I, Miller, vice-president 
and South American manager, 
at work in Buenos Aires. 


Combing 
the News 
for Truth 


Tr ee 


Clarence Dubose of the 
London U. P, staff, at 
the door of 10 Down- 
ing street, official 
residence of England’s 
premier, 


UNITED NEWS 


For Morning Newspapers 


John O’Brien, United News Paris manager, in the 
Tuileries Gardens, 


Westbrook Pegler, 
United News sports 
and feature writer, 
gets a new line of 
old-time fight stuff 
from Philadelphia 
Jack O’Brien. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


NEW YORK 


Ray G. Marshall, Peking manager for United 
Press, with General Wu Pei Fu and Clarence 
ee Dubose. This picture was snapped just be- 
fore Dubose was transferred to London, 
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EDITORS MEAN BUSINESS 


OULD that the American people might possess 
the knowledge concerning newspapers and 
newspaper men, their standards of service to 

the reading public, their attitude toward subjects in 
the news, that this issue of Eprror & PUBLISHER con- 
tains. There would be, we dare say, a changed sentt- 


ment in some hyper-critical quarters and fewer refer-” 


ences to “irresponsible newspaper talk.” 

For inspiration and guidance, it is to be hoped that 
the rank and file of all who contribute to the columns 
of the daily press, will study the detailed stenographic 
reports in this issue. 

Great difficulties beset the path of the editors in this 
epochal session. In the first place, the sense of out- 
rage at some of the revelations at Washington during 
the year, as they concerned newspapers and news- 
papermen, demanded expression. The editors took 
action aimed to punish members of the guild found 
guilty of violating the Canons of Journalism—the 
ethical standards—and to protest against violations 
by newspaper men beyond the Society’s jurisdiction. 

At last, whatever may be the ultimate action, notice 
is served on the profession at large that violations 
of the well-understood tenets of professional honor are 
at least subject to the condemnation of the organized 
craft and that punishment may be in the form of 
ostracism from the fellowship of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors. 

The fact that most of the newspaper people men- 
tioned in recent Washington disclosures of “undue 
favors” are not members of the Society will hamper 
the securing of evidence and the finding of judgment, 
but that. difficulty was well understood. ‘Gray-heads 
joined with impetuous youth in demanding that public 
service be the only end of newspaper editing and 
publication. 

The Society’s Canons of Journalism, on which at- 
tention is thus focussed, are only a year old, but they 
have taken a bulldog grip on the minds of editors 
who have studied them. Their logic and direct bear- 
ing on everyday newspaper work is unassailable. 
What had been uncertain was the sincerity with which 
their proponents regarded them. Were they like the 
“standards of practice’ and other documents annually 
re-enacted by many professional organizations—en- 
acted by the body and flouted by 90 per cent of the 
membership whenever such flouting appeared, profit- 
able? The-editors’ answer is emphatic. They mean 
business ! 

Just how the Society’s committee will work its way 
through the difficulties of investigation and what the 
final action will be are questions of the future, but 
there is no doubt that notice has been served on the 
“Typhoid Marys of Journalism,” as one editor pic- 
turesquely termed the outlaws, that mere cynical au- 
dacity henceforth will not carry them gaily through 
to both honor and wealth, when filth is on their hands. 

The detailed accounts of the whole proceeding at 
Atlantic City, as found elsewhere in Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER, smack of the finest journalistic spirit—free 
souls expressing freedom, clean and bright minds ex- 
pressing true service and real progress, citizens of a 
democracy speaking in the terms of unfettered liberty. 


SEES FIVE-CENT PAPERS 


E are informed that before sailing for Eng- 

land on the Majestic last Saturday Lord 

Rothermere made this observation: “Due to 
increasing cost of news print I fully expect that every 
newspaper in New York will be selling at five cents 
the copy within a few years—say seven years.” 

Lord Rothermere is known in England as an astute 
business man, the commercial genius behind his late 
brother, Lord Northcliffe. He has made a close study 
of news print conditions throughout the world, and 
his recent visit to this continent was in relation to 
the timber and mill interests of his huge publishing 
house, at Newfoundland and along the St. Lawrence 
River. 

The great English publisher, we are told, also ex- 
pressed the idea that while the stock of spruce is 
still immense, the lack of measures to conserve it, 
or to reforest, or to find a substitute for spruce pulp 
brings a crisis at least dimly in view. At any rate, 
he sees New York papers selling uniformly at five 


- cents the copy within seven years, 
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ST. MATTHEW 
CHAPTER VII. 7-8 


Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye 


shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you: For every one that asketh receiveth; and 
he that seeketh findeth; and to him that 
knocketh it shall be opened. 


QUICK ACTION NEEDED 


ESOLUTIONS passed by the American News- 
R paper Publishers’ Associaticn last week remind 
the Postmaster General and Congress that the 
so-called zone postal rates, alone of the eleven War 
Revenue Measures of 1917, have been maintained on 
the war basis, all others having been repealed or 
moditied, 

Congress has stubbornly refused to yield to the 
Postal Department adequate appropriations for the 
transaction of the business of that great arm of public 
service, with results highly unsatisfactory to publish- 
ers, both on the side of cost and on the’side of service. 

Every newspaper in the country, using the mails, is 
suffering. 

The convention of the association indorsed the re- 
port of the Second Class Postage Committee, which 
pointed out the obviously unfair effort of the Post- 
master General to pass on to second class matter the 
burden of proposed increased pay of postal employes, 
and also made clear the fact that. the McKinley 
Amendment must be won or lost during the next 
month. 

That amendment was published on page 24, Eprtor 
& Pusiisuer for April 26, and merits the careful 
study of every newspaper publisher. 

State committees to act co-operatively are being 
organized to fight for the McKinley Amendment. 

The National Editorial Association this week sent 
a special bulletin to all members, requesting them to 
write or wire to Senator Walter E. Edge and Con- 
gressman Calvin D. Paige, asking that publishers be 
given a hearing before any hasty action was taken 
or any injurious legislation enacted. This association 
makes it clear that the newspapers of the country are 
in no position to take on the additional load of ex- 
pense incident to the unfair proposal that increased 
pay of mail carriers and mail clerks be “found” 
through increased second-class postage rates. 
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NEWS FROM HOMEVILLE 


E strolled in for another little annual visit— 
this publisher with a twinkling and far-seeing 
eye. For years he has been coming to see us, 

to add another chapter to the old story of progress in 
the home town. 

This year, his yarn had to do with radio. It would 
be worth a dollar a word to be able to reproduce his 
exact language, but perhaps we shall succeed in in- 
terpreting the spirit of his conversation. 

“Well, you'see, I got to feeling that the kids of the 
town had discovered something on their little crystal 
sets that all the folks would like to play with and I 
investigated the subject carefully. There seemed to 
be a good deal of bunk in it, at first, but the under- 
lying idea was reasonable. The boys were picking up 
snatches of conversation from the air, but it wasn’t at 
all satisfying. I decided that what was needed to 
give the town amusement and justify the faith of those 
kids with the crystal sets, was a local broadcast out- 
fit and first-class receiving apparatus. 

“Do you think I could get a business man inter- 
ested? I couldn’t even get ’em to listen. Radio— 
oh, that was something far off, mysterious, frivolous 
and nothing to put a good dollar into, 

“I got a/’boy from Pittsburgh, who knew radio 
from A to°Z,\"We erected a small broadcasting sta- 
tion on the highest building in town and it cost less 
than a thousand dollars. With another friend I 
opened a radio shop, for the sale of equipment, at fair 
prices and.on lines to protect the purchaser from 
fraud. 

“We got local talent for our entertainments—visit- 
ing show people, ambitious young musicians, church 
choirs, local speakers, anyone and everyone who came 
along with a worthy stunt, and we filled the air with 
gaiety and solemn sense. 

“Circulation? Did it jump, when we began to pub- 
lish, exclusively, our entertainment programs? Well, 
I have the A. °B.°'C. figures to show. Did. we sell 
equipment in that store? J have never seen anything 
like it. In a year we put in over 5,000 radio sets, all 
of which must be maintained. Did the slow mer- 
chants of the town get excited? They did, and our 
store soon had rivals, all of whom became heavy ad- 
vertisers in our newspaper. 

“We serve news on the radio, late sports going best. 
We give the town excitement, pleasure, information 
and some stuff that no newspaper of itself ‘can serve 
to its readers. 

“Ton’t let anyone tell you that radio is not a good 
thing for the newspaper which plays it as it should be 
played. It is as much of a factor in our town now as 
the movie houses, and our paper and radio are one 
and the same thing in the public mind. Don’t let any- 
one tell you that it doesn’t pay. The boys and I have 
made a small fortune from it, and next year will be 
better than last year.” 

We have watched with sincere appreciation the 
growth of this old friend’s newspaper venture. His 
genius is spontaneous and his spirit a refreshment. 


BAD BUSINESS 


66 AIN insurance’ may be a good publicity 
scheme, but we do not think it is good busi- 
ness for any newspaper. 

A newspaper must be impartial to advertisers as 
well as to readers, and it seems to us the height of 
inconsistency for a newspaper to insure itself against 
a re-run of special real-estate advertisements, which 
are assumed to have been ineffective because of rain 
on publication day. 

If a newspaper republishes the advertisements of 
real-estate dealers, showing in a special Sunday num- 
ber, why should it not refund the cash or republish 
the announcements of every advertiser who might 
claim that his advertisement lost effectiveness through 
inclement weather during the following week, or, in- 
deed, of the same Sunday? } 

For instance, why should real-estate advertisements 
be insured against rain and republished without cost 


to the real-estate men, when church advertisements, — 


in the same issue, ate not insured or republished, al- _ 


though the same rain which presumably prevented . 
Sunday home searching also prevented Sunday church ~~ 


going? 
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PERSONALS 


}\ DOLPH S. OCHS, publisher of the 
i New York Times, sailed for abroad 
a the S. S. Majestic, April 26. He ex- 
acts to be away about a month, visiting 
;ngland and France. 
Sir Roderick Jones, head of Reuters 
imited, British news distributing agency, 
‘turned to England this week, following 
\ extended visit in this country, 
| Fred Ferguson, vice-president of the 
inited Press Associations in charge of 
‘ws, and Mrs. Ferguson will return to 
ew York, May 3, from a 6 weeks’ trip 
road. 
) Harvey Ingham, editor of the Des 
loines (Ia.) Register, is in Washing- 
|n, D. C., viewing the political situation. 
| Lincoln B. Palmer, secretary of the 
-merican Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ation, was presented a silver pitcher as 
) Personal gift from the A. N. P. A. 
ard of directors, following the con- 
mtion last week. E. H. Butler of the 
uffalo News made the presentation 
seech. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


( C. MONTROSE has succeeded C. 
**W. Blanchard as advertising manager 
« the Denver Express. Mr. Blanchard 
ll enter the jewelry business. 


E. P. Crawford, formerly circulation 
iumager of the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post, 
<d E. W. Reilly of the Post’s ‘business 
suff have joined the circulation depart- 
mnt of the Brooklyn Times. 


James Sanford, national advertising de- 
irtment, Chicago Tribune, and Mrs. 
‘nford, are parents of a son. 


H. L. Davidson, former advertising 
tmager cf the Strand Store at Inde. 
tndence, Kan., has joined the Inde- 
Tadence Free Press as advertising man- 
eer, succeeding Fred Stuck, who has 
jned the Chanute (Kan.) Tribune. 

x. H. Pearsall, formerly with the Sioux 
Cy (Ja.) Tribune has been named ad- 
vtising manager of the Sioux ‘Falls 
camene Press. A. J. Zellers of Lous 
fgeles succeeds Pearsall on the Tribune. 
+ M. Truesdell, Peoria, Ill., has been 
nde advertising and circulation manager 
othe Mt. Pleasant (Ia.) News. 


1B. Gregory is now advertising man- 
a:r, Marysville (Wash.) Globe. 

Arthur S. Lennon has been named 
c:dit manager for the Sioux City (Ia.) 


libune, succeeding D. R. Corbett, re- 
5 ned. 


‘rank B. Wilson, who since last fall 
hi been organizing the Hearst publica- 
fis_at Rochester, N. Y., the Journal 
ail Sunday American, will soon return 
tthe Hearst New York offices. 

tharles Evans has been appointed ad- 
yitising manager of the Oklahoma City 
Mws, succeeding A. O. Fuller, who has 
rigned to join the Warden Printing 
Cnpany, 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


(EORGE O’HARA of the Syracuse 

(N. Y.) Herald has been made 
Miaging editor to fill the vacancy left 
John F. Dunn, who is now makeup 
Gor for the Syracuse Journal. O’Hara 
St son of E. H. O’Hara, publisher of 
h Herald. Fred Betts, legislative cor- 
©sondent for the Herald at Albany, has 
€1 made assistant managing editor. 
_lartin G. Kratt, assistant news editor, 
ar Rapids (Ia.) Gazette, has joined 
h advertising and publicity staff of the 
Nrthwestern Bell Telephone Company, 
aha, Neb. Members of the Gazette 
t< gave him a farewell party. 


. ay Colvin has been made news editor, 
tle (Wash.) Post-Intelligencer, suc- 
Sling ‘W. D. Chandler. 


aymond Anderson, editorial writer on 
h(Newark (N. J.) News, has resigned 
n will sail for abroad shortly to under- 
al a “roving commission” through 
“topean countries, representing 12 news- 
airs, 

: 

| 
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Roy Albertson has resigned from the 
city staff of the Buffalo Times. 

Fred T. Turner, city editor, Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Commercial, and Mrs. Turner 
are parents of a son, Richard Campbell. 


Will Coughlin of the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Courier and Walter Mason of the Buffalo 
Express have returned from a six’ weeks’ 
southern tour with the Buffalo Interna- 
tional (League team. 


Ward Irvine, private secretary to Goy. 
Pierce of Oregon, has resigned and re- 
turned to Portland to resume work on the 
Oregon Journal. 


Mrs. Anna Nolan Christian, editor of 
the Monroe City (Mo.) News, has been 
elected a delegate to the Democratic na- 
tional convention. 


William A. Pairson, for 10 years city 
editor of. the Hoboken (IN. J.) Jersey 
Observer, has resigned, effective June 21, 
and with his family will leave for Cali- 
fornia. 


E. S. Beck, managing editor, Chicago 
Tribune, and Robert M. Lee, city editor, 
were among the guests at a party of 15 
editorial department photographers of the 
Tribune, April 13. Thomas Howard and 
George Lacey arranged the affair. 


E. B. Bird, formerly with the art de- 
partment of the New York World, is 
now associated with the art department 
of the New York Times. 


J. Preston Usilton of the Hagerstown 
(Md.) Herald staff was given a birthday 
supper by his fellow workers, April Zo 
after the paper was “put to bed.” 

Carl Helm, Milton Malakoff, Willis 
O’Brien and Russ Simonton have resigned 
from the reportorial staff of the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. 


George M. Dodge has been promoted 
from copyreader to telegraph editor of 
the Chicago Daily News, succeeding the 
late Henry A. Spalding. 


Warren Brown has returned from Cali- 
fornia to Chicago as sporting editor of 
the Herald and Examiner. 

A. W. Kaney is new director of the 
Chicago 'ribune-Zenith broadcasting sta- 
tion WGN. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


LE W. MARTIN, from San Antonio 


Express staff to Fort Worth (Tex.) 
Record copy desk. 


George Hardy Squire, from the New 
York World copy desk to financial copy 
desk, New York American. 


Lewis T. MacCleneghen, from court- 
house reporter, Rockford (Ill.) Star, to 
telegraph editor, Belvidere (III.) Repub- 
lican. 


R. 'W. ‘Porter, from St. Louis Times to 
sports copy desk, Chicago Daily News. 

Alvin Lyons, from sales department, 
Sundstrand Adding Machine Company, 
Rockford, Ill., to city hall reporter, Rock- 
ford (Ill.) Star. 


Sam D. Fuson, from New York office 
of the Associated Press to New York 
staff, Chicago Tribune. 


P. M. Barrett, from assistant city edi- 
tor, San Antonio Express, to news editor, 
Houston (Tex.) Dispatch. 

A. W. Philstrom, from editor, Hen- 
drum (Minn.) Red River Review, to statt, 
Crockston (Minn.) Times. He is suc- 
ceeded iby C. B. Simonson. 


Philip L. Anderson, from night com- 
mercial reporter, Sioux City. (Jaa) 
Tribune to Kansas City (Mo.) Journal- 
Post staff. 


John Dorman, from Bradentown (Fla.) 
Herald to San Antonio (Tex.) News 
staff, 


Bruce Layer, from sports desk, San 
Antonio (Tex.) Express, to assistant 
sporting editor, Houston Dispatch. — F, 
W. Mosebach succeeds him on the Ex- 
press. 


Alex Y. ‘Burslem, from reporter, 
Waterbury (Conn.) Republican, to staff, 
Trenton (N. J.) Times. 


Larry S. Clampitte, from Louisville 
Courier-Journal, and Allan J, Finn, from 
San “Francisco, to copy desk, Chicago 
Journal of Commerce. 


FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


PROFESSOR STUART P. SHER- 
MAN, head of the department of Eng- 
lish at the University of Illinois, is about 
to drop his pro- 
fessor title and 
become “mere 
newspaper man.” 
Late last week 
he accepted an 
offer made by the 
New York Her- 
ald-Tribune to be- 
come literary ed- 
itor of that news- 
paper, effective 
next September. 

Born at Anita, 
Ta., in 1881, 
Sherman received 
his A. B. degree 
at Williams in 
1903, and his master’s degree at Harvard 
the following year. In 1906 he was 
awarded a Ph.D. by Harvard. 

The next year he began to teach at 
Northwestern University as an instruc- 
tor in the English department, and in 
1908 went to Illinois University where 
he has been ever since. He became a 
full professor in 1911, 

As an associate of William P. Trent, 
Sherman edited “The Cambridge History 
of American Literature,” in 1917: a little 
later his first independent book, “Matthew 
Arnold,” was published. His next volume 
was “On Contemporary Literature,” a 
group of essays, and about two years ago, 
he published “Americans,” a series of ar- 
ticles which had appeared in the Atlantic 


Stuart P. SHERMAN 


Monthly, the Nation, and the Yale 
Review. 

Sherman will have as associate editor 
in his new position, Mrs. Carl Van 


Doren, at present literary editor of the 
Nation. 


IN THE AGENCY FIELD 


ARL R. MILLER has been promoted 
from secretary to vice-president of 
the Adamars Company, St. Louis, and W. 
J. Tice, space buyer, has been made sec- 
retary. The changes were made necessary 
by the withdrawal of Spencer B. Adams 
from the company. Elmer G. Marschuetz 
is president. 

H. J. (Nichols, formerly advertising 
manager of the Ironsides Company of 
Columbus, ‘O., has joined the advertising 
staff of the Robbins & Pearson Company, 
advertising agency, of Columbus. The 
agency recently moved to new quarters at 
390 East Broad street. 

Dunlay-Pike Company, 12 Stewart 
Building, Rockford, Ill., incorporated Feb. 
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22, 1922, to engage in advertising business, 
has surrendered its charter to the secre- 
tary of state. The corporation had $25,- 
000 capital with B. N. Dunlap, president, 
and iL. W. Pike, secretary-treasurer, 

Milton Goodman, for 11 years with the 
Federal Advertising Agency, has joined 
the new L. S. Goldsmith Company, being 
formed, at 9 East 41st street, New York, 

L. 1H. Harvey has tbeen appointed copy 
chief of the Walz-Weinstock Advertising 
Agency of Buffalo. He was formerly as- 
sistant advertising manager of the Pierce- 
Arrow Motor Car Company. 

H. F. Murphy, formerly art director of 
Dorrance, Sullivan & Co., New York, 
has ‘been appointed art director of the :C, 
C. Winningham Agency, Detroit. 

Inter-Racial Press of America, Inc., 
foreign language advertising agency, of 
which Nathan H. Seidman is president, 
has removed from 1463 Broadway, New 
York, to its new quarters in the Canadian 
Pacific Building, 342 Madison avenue, 
New York. 

Nesbit Service Company of Cleveland, 
advertising agency, has moved from the 
Caxton building to new quarters at 1227 
Prospect avenue. 

Roland E. Sturhahn of the sales promo- 
tion department of the ‘Ralston Purina 
Mills, St. Louis, has joined the copy staff 
of the H. W. Kastor & Sons Advertising 
Company, St. Louis, 


Philip Lennin, vice-president of Erwin- 
Wasey ‘Company, Chicago, has resigned 
to open an agency in New York, under 
the name Mitchell-Lennin, Inc. 

Edward Kiesling, formerly with the 
Charles H. Fuller Company, Chicago, 
has joined John F, Delaney, Inc., ‘Chi- 
cago. 

David C. Thomas Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago, has moved from 165 East 
Erie street to 28 East Jackson boulevard. 


MARRIED 


MALCOLM T. WALDRON, manag- 

ing editor of the Stamford (Conn. ) 
Sentinel, to Miss Florence C. Megann, of 
South Manchester, Conn., April 24, at 
Stamford. 


Herbert Owens, of the Moline (Il1.) 
Dispatch reportorial staff, to Miss Eleanor 
L. Gossard, in Lewiston, Pa.. April 28. 

Howard M. McGrath, of the advertis- 
ing staff, Aurora (Ill.) Beacon-News, 
to Miss Julia A. Schwartz, of Naperville, 
in that city, April 23. 

Earl J. Beeson, of the Des Moines 
(Ja.) Register and Tribune engraving de- 
partment, to Miss Johanna Olmstead of 
Cedar Rapids, April 22. 

Miss Justine Vallee Dickson, daughter 
of John A. Dickson, business manager of 
the Chicago Herald and Examiner, to 


The Haskin Service, in han- 


dling the personal requests for 


information from readers of 


its client newspapers, receives 


and answers more mail than 


any concern in Washington 


except the Government itself. 
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james Larnard Ferguson, Jr., of Evans- 
ton, Ill., May 3. 

Shirley Johnson, of the Des Moines 
(Ila) Register and Tribune, to Charlotte 
Humphrey, recently. 

William T. Thompson, managing editor, 
Duluth (Minn.) Herald, to Miss Elba 
Helena Wilbur, of Danielson, Conn., in 
St. Paul, April 18. 

Mrs. Katherine Powell, formerly ex- 
ecutives’ assistant on the New York Eve- 
ning Post, to Frederick H. Avery, April 
23, in Chicago. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 


Wo H. DODGE, president ot 
Allied Newspapers, Inc., has pur- 
chased the home of the late Thomas H. 
Hilliard, one of the show places of Pel- 
ham Heights, Westchester County, N. Nee 

C. W. Rogers, formerly with the New 
York American, has joined the advertis- 
ing staff of Allied Newspapers, Inc., New 
York. 

George A. McDevitt Company has been 
appointed Western representative of the 
Boston Herald-Traveler and Sunday 
Herald. 

E. A. Mackey, for many years asso- 
ciated with the Chromatic Engraving 
Company, has joined the staff of James 
F. Newcomb & Co., Inc., New York, as 
special representative. 

American Press Association has been 
appointed representative of the Salisbury 
(Md.) Times and the Aspen (Col.) 
Democrat and Times. 

B. K. Kennedy Organization has been 
succeeded by the B. K. Kennedy Organi- 
zation, Inc. Baltimore, Md., with the 
following officers: B. K. Kennedy, presi- 
dent; J. W. Matheny, vice-president ; W. 
L. Towner, secretary and treasurer. 

E. M. Burke has acquired the interest 
of C. M. Knill in the publishers’ repre- 
sentative business conducted under the 
name of Knill-Burke, Inc., New York 
and Chicago. There will be no change 
in name. Mr. Burke will divide his time 
between the two offices. Mr. Knill. has 
sone to Lake Wales, Fla., where he has 
financial interests. 

Houston (Tex.) Dispatch has appointed 
Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc., New York, 
as its national advertising representative. 

Benjamin & Kentnor Company, New 
York, has been appointed national adver- 
tising representative of the Johnson City 
(Tenn.) News. 


WITH THE ADVERTISERS 

N AURICE PERELES, president and 
3 managing director, of the Foreign 
Advertising & Service Bureau, New 
York, will leave May 29, for a trip 
abroad through England, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, France, 
Italy and Germany. 

W. J. Zink, for 8 years advertising 
manager of Stern Bros., New York, and 
later in the advertising agency field, has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
Saks & Company’s store, Herald Square, 
New York, effective May 5. 

California Peach & Fig Growers, Inc., 


Fresno, Cal., have opened an office at 
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ASSOCIATION CHIEFS 


Nes John H. Craig, publisher of 
the Tripp (S. D.) Ledger, a weekly, 
was a boy of 12, the editor of the Kin- 
mundy (Ill.) Ex- 
press, motioned 
him to take his 
glued face from 
the window, to 
come in and grab 
the large brayer 
and ink the forms 
of his old Wash- 
ington _ press. 
That was the be- 
ginning of the 
end. 

It gave him 
more thrill, Craig 
says, than his re- 
cent election as 
president of the 
South Dakota Press Association, which, 
he adds, is “honor enough for any man.” 

“Whether my form or his received the 
most ink is no matter,’ Craig continues, 
referring to the earlier incident, “the fact 
remained that the greatest man in town 
—the Editor—had recognized and em- 
ployed me. Since that time my life has 
been laregly in the print shop or think- 
ing of the time when I would own my 
own paper.” 

Craig’s “second great kick,” came 16 
years ago when he purchased the Ledger. 
Now he declares: 

““T don’t consider my life a failure and 
have no greater ambition than to publish 
a successful country newspaper.” 


Joun H. Craic 


508 South Dearborn street, Chicago, with 
Edwin M. Boland, in charge. 

Grafton B. Perkins, formerly  adver- 
tising manager of the Resinol Chemical 
Company, and Homer M. Clark, form- 
erly with Doremus & Co., have been ap- 
pointed associate advertising managers of 
Lever Brothers Company, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 
IRMINGHAM (Ala.) Age-Herald, 


a special Muscle Shoals edition, Sun- 
day, April 27. 

Cedar Rapids (Ta.) Republican, a 24- 
page edition on the opening ot the new 
Armstrong Company store. 

Canonsburg (Pa.) Daily Notes, a 30th 
Anniversary edition, April 18. 

Chicago (Iil.) New World, Catholic 
weekly, a 16-page photogravure Easter 
section. 

Terrell (Tex.) Tribune, a 40-page 
Homecoming edition, April 24. 

Mandan (N. D.) Pioneer, a 22-page 
Tenth Anniversary edition, April 14. 

_ Maplewood, (N. J.) Record, a special 
&-page pictorial Easter supplement. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 
AMES M. MILLS has arrived at 


Moscow, as correspondent for the 
Associated Press, succeeding H. L. Ren- 


Directory of Leading Features 


FOR DAILY, SUNDAY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, 


Fashions 


Motor Service 


HOLLYWOOD FASHIONS—NEW WEEKLY 
All about the clothes worn by Filmland’s 
beautiful women when “‘off location.’’ 

Irresistibly feminine and timely. 
Tom Beck Features, 733 San Fernando Bldg., 
Los Angeles, 


Fiction 


WORLD'S FAMOUS AUTHORS, 
Unexcelled selection, serials, novelettes, shorts. 


Service for Authors, 33 W. 42d St., N. Y, 


Full Page Mats 


8 COL, 12 EM—ALSO 7 COL, PAGES 
Camera News, Fashion Feature, Children’s Pages 


The International Syndicate, BALTIMORE, 


HINTS FOR THE MOTORIST—BY CLOUGH 
Popular with both automobilist and advertiser. 
The International Syndicate, BALTIMORE, 


Newspaper House Organ 


THE AD-ROUTE—A SIX YEAR SUCCESS 
Booklets 6c per copy—or mats and copy. 
The International Syndicate, BALTIMORE, 


Radio 


RADIO News and Features: 
Two columns weekly, written 
By, Carl H, Butman, 
WASHINGTON RADIO NEWS SERVICE, 
16385 R. St, N. W, Washington, D. C, 


DAILY OR WEEKLY RADIO—BY CHAPMAN 
Chapman is the Baltimore Sun’s Radio writer. 
The International Syndicate, BALTIMORE, 


nick, who is returning to the London 
office of the A. P. 

H. B. Robertson, Associated Press cor- 
respondent at ‘Rio de Janeiro, has resigned 
and gone to Paris. ‘He is succeeded iby 
Douglas O. Naylor. 

W. A. Crawford, for several years head 
of the Washington Bureau of the Central 
News, has resigned. Ernest Knorr of the 
Washington staff has succeeded him. 

George Kent, who had ‘been covering 
Latin-American affairs for the Associated 
Press in Washington, has been transferred 
to New York. 

Charles F. Thompson, superintendent of 
foreign service of the Associated Press, 
has been spending the week at Atlantic 
City. 

Lawrence Haas, manager of the west 
coast of South America for the United 
Press, has returned to New York. 

Elberton (Ga.) News and the Amarillo 
(Tex.) Globe have been elected to mem- 
bership in the Associated Press. 


ASSOCIATIONS 
Derver Typothete will hold its an- 
nual banquet May 21. The event 
will be called “Mah Junk” and the 
Oriental motif will dominate the pro- 
gram. 

Chicago Press Club held its annual 
show in the Gold Room of the Con- 
gress hotel, April 22. A play en- 
titled “What’s What,” written by R. 
J. Casey of the Daily News, was pre- 
sented. Richard Henry Little of the 
Tribune was toastmaster. 

Press Golf Club of Chicago has ar- 
ranged a tournament schedule to start 
May 5 and end Oct. 20, with the qual- 
ifying round of the championship meet 


The Lancaster, Pa. 


New Era 


blankets Lancaster and Lancaster 
County with a circulation of 
nearly 23,000 NET PAID copies 
daily, which is almost double the 


Circulation 


caster newspaper. 


THE NEW ERA now leads 
in all classes of Advertising 


—Local Display, National 
and Classified. 


New York Chicago 


set for Aug. 11. New officers are} 
Joseph G. Davis, Tribune, president! 
A. F. Baenziger, Evening American 
vice-president; J. A. Menaugh, Eve 
ning Post, secretary; B. G. Wyrick 
Associated Press, treasurer. Wyricl 
last week received the championshiy 
cup for 1923. | 
Oklahoma Press Association, grou} 
2, meeting in Cherokee, Okla., recently 
elected Ursel Finch of Cherokee, pres 
ident. Other officers elected were 
C. E. Herschberger, Medford Patriot 
Star, vice-president; and Leslie I. Ray 
Laverne Leader-Tribune, secretary 
treasurer. | 
Boston (Mass.) Newspaper Clu 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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Phe International 
Circulation Managers’ 
Association can supply __ 
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CLARENCE EYSTER 
Sec’y-Treas., I. C. M. A. 


Peoria Star Co. 
Peoria, Ill. 
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There are certain fundamental beliefs 
upon which we have built this business 
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When we sell a Linotype, : 

we assume and fulfill the : 

responsibility of keeping - 

it supplied with matrices. E 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. ; 
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held an “old members’ night” last 
week. Among old members present 
were: Sidney W. Dean of New York, 
formerly of the Boston Herald; B. N. 
Hamlin, formerly of the Boston Tran- 
script, and Joseph B. Groce, also of the 
Transcript. 

Missouri Valley Typographical Con- 
ference re-elected W. G. Waters, Des 
Moines, Ia., president, at its recent 
meeting in Topeka. Charles Rhode, 
Chickasha, Okla., was re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer, Approximately 150 
delegates attended the conference. 


Kansas Woman’s Press Club will 
meet in Topeka, May 22, for its first 
convention since its organization last 
January. Miss Martha M. Beck, of 
Holton, is president of the association. 


National Press Club, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., was recently treated to a 
“Composers’ Night” and a program of 
American music. Internationally fa- 
mous composers entertained the news- 
paper men. 


Bridgeport (Conn.) Baseball 
Writers’ Association has elected Ed- 
ward J. Shugrue, sporting editor of the 
Telegram, president; Milan O. Welch, 
of the Bridgeport Times, vice-presi- 
dent and Thomas J. Murphy, of the 
Bridgeport Post, secretary. 


Advertising Club of New York will 
be presented with the flag of the City 
of Philadelphia at a luncheon, May 7, 
by a delegation from the Poor Richard 
Club of Philadelphia. Walter Camp 
will be a speaker. Mlle. Marceline 
D’Alroy, French fashion expert, will 
speak at a luncheon, May 10. 


SCHOOLS 
NORMAN J. RADDER, school of 


journalism, University of Indiana, 
will teach news writing and copy reading 
during the summer session of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, taking the place 
of Leo A. Borah, of the Washington 
journalism staff, who will teach journalis- 
tic subjects at the University of Southern 
California summer school. 
_ Students from the department — of 
journalism at Syracuse University will 
take charge of the publication of the 
Oswego (N. Y.) Times, Thursday, 
May 8. 
_ H. Francis Misselwitz, instructor in 
journalism at the University of Missouri, 
has resigned, effective June 30, to join 
the staff of the Japan Advertiser as a 
special writer. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


(CRAWFORD & SONS, publishers of 

the Heppner (Ore.) Gazette-Times, 
have purchased the Heppner Herald from 
S. A. Pattison. 

Bankers Printing Company, publishers 
of the Yoakum (Tex.) Daily and Week- 
ly Herald, has been sold by Green, Wel- 
hausen & Driscoll to H. D. Meister, 
formerly of Wauseon, O., who will con- 
tinue the business. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


APA (Cal.) REGISTER recently 
installed new Ludlow equipment.. 
Faribault (Minn.) News is building an 
addition to its plant to house the com- 

posing room and job department. 


Che Deseret Noms 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


_ The 1923 national advertising 
in the News increased 71,708 
lines over 1922. No other Salt 
Lake paper showed an increase. 


Foreign Representatives 
CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN 
New York Chicago Detroit 
Kansas City St. Louis Atlanta 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
CONGER & JOHNSTON 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
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J. C. ROBERTS, ST. LOUIS 
STAR, DIES SUDDENLY 


Joint Owner Succumbs After 2 Days’ 
Illness—Was Vice-President Inter- 
national Shoe Company and 
Prominent Democrat 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PuBLisHER) 


or. Vovis, Mol, Atprilgez8= Johns iG: 
Roberts, 70, joint-owner with Frank P. 
Glass, of the St. Louis Star, died at 2:30 
P. M. Sunday, 
April 27, at the 
Roberts’ home, 
Cresthaven, in 
University City, 
suburb of St. 
Louis. 

Mr. _ Roberts 
was also vice- 
president in 
the International 
Shoe ‘Company 
and was one of 
the founders of 
the Roberts John- 
son and Rand 
Shoe Company, 
the nucleus of 
International. He also. was principal 
stock holder of the St. Louis Pump & 
Equipment Company. 

John C. Roberts, Jr., his second son, 
was with his father when he died. His 
eldest son, Elzey M. Roberts, publisher 
of the Star, was in New York, where he 
had gone to attend the annual convention 
of the A. N. P. A. He arrived in St. 
Louis Monday. 

The widow, Mrs. Ann Roberts, is in 
Honolulu. 

The funeral took place at 2 PL M. 
Monday. Interment was in a private vault, 
where the body will remain until the 
return of Mrs. Roberts from Hawaii. 

The St. Louis Star suspended all 
activities for 5 minutes during the funeral. 
The St. Louis Pump & Equipment 
Company, of which John C. Roberts, S)ifies 
was president, was closed all day, and all 
of the branches of the International Shoe 
Company were closed during the after- 
noon, 


Joun C. Rozerts 


SOUTHERN PUBLISHER DIES 


Arthur M. Manigault, President of 
Charleston Post, Stricken Suddenly 


(By Telegraph to Eprtor & PusLisHER) 


CHARLESTON. S. C., April 29—Arthur 
Middleton Manigault, president of the 
Evening Post Publishing Company, died 
suddenly at his residence, early Sunday 
morning in his 73rd year. His’ death 
came as a deep shock to his family and 
friends. On Saturday he appeared to be 
in his usual health. During the night he 
complained of what was thought to be 
but a slight illness. He died a few hours 
later. 

‘For more than 25 years, Mr. Manigault 
was controlling owner of the Evening 
Post and for more than 15 years was in 
active charge of its management. 


Che New York Times 


RECORD OF CIRCULATION 
Average net paid daily 
and Sunday,» six 
months ended March 


31, 1924 378,174 
Average net paid daily 

and Sunday, month 

of March, 1924 391,887 


RECORD OF ADVERTISING 


Agate Lines 


24,101,226 
Three months 1924. 6,351,592 
Three months 1923. 5,948,810 


A greater volume than any 
other New York newspaper. 

The New York Times is strict- 
ly a newspaper, with the largest 
group of intelligent, discriminat- 
ing and responsive readers ever 
assembled. 


NEWSPAPER VETERAN DIES 


Dr. Elisha J. Edwards Was Author of 
“‘Holland’s Letter’ 


Dr. Elisha Jay Edwards, for many 
years author of “Holland’s Letter’, one 
of the earliest syndicate successes in this 
country, died in Greenwich, Conn., during 
the week. 

“Holland’s Letter’? was based on the 
idea that newspapers owed to their 
readers comprehensive and authoritative 
surveys of national business conditions, 
and under this nom de plume Dr. Edwards 
became famous. 


Obituary 


KPGAR TAYLOR WHEELOCK, 70 

former Wisconsin newspaper editor, 
and at one time with the Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel, died April 19, at his home in Chi- 
cago. 

Maucotm McLELLAN (GLENDINNING, 11, 
son of Malcolm ‘Glendinning, city editor, 
Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman-Review, 
died April 6. 

H. R. CrRuIKSHANK, at‘one time a re- 
porter for the Cedar Rapids (la.) Re- 
publican, was killed in an airplane acci- 
dent at the Great Lakes ‘Naval Training 
Station last week. 

Witt1am NepkA, 78, veteran printer, 
died in Rock Island, I1l., April 22. 

CHARLES T. WILSON, managing editor 
of the Joliet (Ill.) News-Herald in 1918- 
19, died April 20, at his home near 
Quakerstown, Pa. 

CHARLES L. GETZINGER, of the Trenton 
(N. J.) Times staff, died recently. 
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short of sorts.”’ 


department. 


the Ludlow. 


San Francisco 
Hearst Bldg. 


G> BLeecKerR Reap, 60, — 
and treasurer of the Thomas Cusa 
Company, advertising, died recently at | 
home in Chicago. L 

Dan T. Murray, former sports wri 
for the Chicago Tribune and the Chica 
Evening American, died in Chica 
April 27. 

Henry A. SPAULDING, telegraph edit 
Chicago Daily News, died April 26, 
a Chicago hospital. Mr. Spalding } 
been in newspaper work in Chicago sit 
1894. 

Tuomas C. Rertiy, for more than 
years an employe of the proof room 
the Chicago Herald and Examiner, dj 
April 28. Mr. Reilly formerly 4 
telegraph editor of the Sioux City (I 
Journal and the Sioux City Tribune, 

Henry C. Suttzer, 68, state editor 
the Butte (Mont.) Miner, one of the b 
loved newspaper men in Montana, d 
April 21, after a brief illness. He } 
served on the Baltimore Sun, New Ye 
World and Philadelphia Times, 1} 
father, Thomas D. Sultzer, was one 
the founders of the Baltimore Americ) 


Edward McCloskey Dead 


Edwin H. McCloskey, 33, night edi 
of the New York News, who died si 
denly in Brooklyn, April 25, joined { 
News editorial staff shortly after fl 
newspaper was established. Born 
Cambridge, Mass., he received his ea} 
training in public schools, and was grat 
ated from Boston University. He ¢ 
tered newspaper work immediately afi 
leaving school, serving first with 1 
Boston American and later with the Bi 
ton Post. During the war he served 
the Navy. 


Ludlow helps 
Lakeland Star-Telegram 
issue booster edition 


HE biggest thing we have done lately,” i. 

writes Lynn W. Bloom, co-publisher of — 

the Lakeland (Fla.) Star-Telegram, ‘‘has 
been to publish a seventy-four-page issue—a 
booster edition of this daily paper. 

‘There are only six display lines in the whole 
seventy-four pages that are not Ludlow-set. We 
had a total of 7,100 inches of display advertising 
in that issue, and in addition, the news heads be- © 
low seventy-two point were set on the Ludlow.” — 

The Star-Telegram is particularly proud of — 
the fact that an abundance of clean, new type- 
faces is always available in the composing room 
without pre-casting or distribution. ‘‘We do not 
have to hunt all over the shop for one letter,’’ says 
Mr. Bloom, ‘for with the Ludlow we never run 


It is not only in the newspaper department that the Star- 
Telegram’s Ludlow is giving thorough satisfaction, for as Mr. 
Bloom states, the Ludlow is also a valuable asset to their job 


Only recently the Star-Telegram published two forty-page 
editions ten daysapart. The large volumes of composition were 
handled on the Ludlow with ease, and Mr. Bloom 
writes this could never have been done without 


Ludlow Typograph Co. 


2032 Clybourn Avenue 


New York 
World Bldg. | 


CHICAGO 


LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 
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AMERICAN 
VISITORS 


to England for the A.A.C. 
of W. Convention or the 
British Empire Exhibi- 
tion will find a welcome 
either. at The Times 
Office, or at The Times 
Building at Wembley. 
The latter occupies a 
magnificent site facing 
the main entrance gate- 
way and contains a Read- 
ing Room and Lounge. 
All The Times publica- 
tions will be available 
there, and every assist- 
ance will be offered to 
visitors. 


WV hile in 
ENGLAND 


read 


THE TIMES 
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THE GREATEST POWER 
IN MODERN ADVERTISING 


OR nearly a century and a half The Times has 

been the outstanding national newspaper of 
Great Britain. Its great history, combined with an 
enterprising modern outlook; the authority with 
which it speaks, and the superb quality of its print- 
ing and production, maintain it in an unassailable 
position as the leader of the British Press. 


And as it is the greatest force in journalism, so it 
is the greatest power in advertising. It is the one 
indispensable medium for all announcements 
intended for the wealthy official, professional and 
business classes. 


Each day’s issue speaks for itself. Both the 
volume and the character of the advertising car- 
ried by The Times prove how indispensable it is to 
the advertiser seeking an entrance to the British 
market. 


Advertising men visiting England this year will 
be able to test these facts on the spot. But The 
Times is at any time happy to supply further infor- 
mation. If you desire to know more of Britain’s 
greatest advertising medium, get in touch with 


ion Ohe Cimes. 


PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE 
LONDON E. C. 4, ENGLAND 
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THE MAJOR MARKETS OF AMERICA 


A New and Exclusive EDITOR & PUBLISHER Service to 
Space Buyers 


. XXVII—SAN DIEGO—A 


By HARRY R. 


SAN Diego, Cal., is as different from 
other Southern California communi- 
ties as is Saratoga Springs from other 
New York communities, or Atlantic 
City from other New Jersey commu:.ties. 

San Diego is by way of being 
altogether the most delightful resort and 
residential city in Southern California. 

In the first place it is the tourist place 
of all_the only resort city that, appar- 
ently, has not deliberately copied Coney 
Island in practically all its effects to lure 
tourists. F 

Most Southern California tourist 
boosters play the climate first, of course, 
and then dweil lovingly on the many 
cheap attract-ons—the 10 cent side shows, 
the cheap restaurants, the cheap hotels, 
the free parking space for cars and the 
free “camps” where tourists, unwilling to 
pay for comfort, may have a wonderful 
time with tin can provisions, cooked in 
the great open spaces, by themselves. 

San Diego, however, is not that kind— 
and I don’t mean maybe, either. 

When the Creator of the Universe got 
to San Diego He apparently stopped a 
bit just to see how absolutely ideal He 
could make a location. 

Situated on what has since been named 
‘he Silver Gate, San Diego occupies one 
sf the most delightful spots on the globe 
—a spot that has everything that nature 
sould provide. 

Its settlement was made by people who 
apparently saw a great deal in beauty— 
and in building the city did nothing to 
mar that beauty. 

Such a place naturally attracted beauty 
lovers, and made San Diego a home city 
of rare charm—a city where wealth and 
culture settled down to enjoy the fruits 
of a well spent life. 

San Diego is about sixteen short miles 
from Tijuana, Mexico, and Tijuana is 
by way of speaking, one wide open re- 
sort—very wide open, indeed. 

Tired business men from everywhere, 
seeking rest, complete quiet rest, go to 
San Diego. 

Eventually, for old time’s sake, they 
take a train, or motor bus, or their own 
car, and toddle down to Tijuana, where 
they may watch the nimble footed ponies 
romp around the oval—where, unafraid 
of police interference, they may improve 
their skill at guessing which card will 
show in the little box after two cards 
have been thrown in the discard—where 
they may prove that they are not color 
blind, by guessing at red or black—where 
they may practice the proper pro- 
nouncing of the word “Keno” or, 
perchance, get mild excercise playing 
African golf. 

As an added attraction Tijuana 
presents numerous opportunities for one 
to boldly step up to a large mahogany 
slab, fitted with a brass rail ’neverthing, 
and with no fear of either sheriff or 
coroner, calmly tell the pleasant gent on 
the opposite side what it'll be—for in 
Tijuana one may purchase almost any 
kind of a gargle with authority but no 
death warrant—and in doing so break 
no man made laws. 

Tijuana, however, is distinctly short 
on first class hotels, and for the most 
part the T. B. M. and their wives and 
lady friends eat and sleep in San Diego— 
providing ample excuse for many really 

good hotels—hotels that charge real 
money and dispense real hospitality. 

Then San Diego switches into the 
Newport News style, it being the Pacific 
Coast base station for the United States 
Navy. 4 

As a port, San Diego, with its wonder- 
ful harbor, was for many years a port of 


City of Social Distinction 


DRUMMOND 


call for smart passenger boats—many of 
them coastwise vessels, and a few from 
the Orient. 

Never used to anywhere near its 
capac.ty, San Diego was apparently chary 
about going after much freight tonnage, 
and the government has established its 
Pacific Coast Naval Base there, and this 
base means—a naval air station; a 
marine barracks; fuel depot; radio 
stat.ons: destroyer base; naval hospital; 
iaval supply depot; naval training station ; 
submarine station, and a few other such 
trifles, involving the expenditure of a 
mere $13,213,000 up to date in permanent 
improvements, and where $2,715,000 is 
now being spent in more permanent 
improvements. 

The supply depot contracts merchan- 
dise of various sorts to the tune of some 
$2,000,000 monthly, and the government 
pay roil is large enough to make one 
item worthy of solemn consideration by 
keen business. men. 

These three classifications—San Diego 
being the home of many very rich and 
very prominent men—San Diego being 
the resort city of so many sportily in- 
clined tourists—and San Diego being the 
home of so many naval dignitaries, makes 
it a city of social distinction, of class 
and of interest. 

Indicative of the prominent and 
wealthy men who, having amassed huge 
fortunes, go to San Diego to enjoy their 
wealth and leisure, the writer, walking 
across the lobby of the U. S. Grant 
hotel, was halted by a well modulated 
voice saying: “Hello, there, young fellow, 
what are you doing here?” and was 
greatly pleased, upon looking around, to 
see that, instead of its being W. J. Burns 
or one of his steely eyed “operatives” it 
was Mr. Erman J. Ridgway, former 
Mayor of Montclair, N. J., and, until 
very recently, about the biggest man on 
the Frank A. Munsey Press-Herald— 
Telegram-Sun — Evening Sun — Globe- 
Commercial Advertiser-Mail newspapers 
in New York. 

Mr. Ridgway, by the way, has retired 
and moved to San Diego to live—not, of 
course because of its proximity to Ti 
juana and racing and gambling and 
booze—but, anyway, he is going to live 
in San Diego—if he lives—and he looks 
most gratifyingly healthy so far. 

San Diego estimators “estimate” the 
present population at 110,000. There 
were 74,683 of these people there in 1920, 
when the last “official” census was taken. 

Because of its tremendous amount of 
retired wealth San Diego has been rather 
content to let well enough alone in a 
business way—but during the past few 
years, perhaps because of its proximity 
to Los Angeles, it has been in a more 
receptive mood toward real business. 

There are 1,428 retail stores in San 
Diego. iMarsten’s is the Altman of these 
a very pretty, 5 story affair, doing 
some $3,000,000 a year, mostly with the 
better class of goods. 


Ballard & Brockett, not so large or so 
fine, is the second store in quality and 
third in point of sales. Holzwasser’s is 
third in class and second in gross busi- 
ness. Collectively these three stores do 
some $8,000,000 a year, and there are 
quite a few smart specialty shops. 


The gross retail business of the city 
runs to some $50,000,000 a year and for 
the most part the average is higher than 
in most Southern California towns. 


Theatrically San Diego has one legiti- 
mate theatre, one vaudeville, one stock 
house and 19 moving picture theatres. 

While San Diego is no world beater, 
it is one mighty good market—a market 
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with litt.e fluctuation and one where good 
merchandise, good qualities and good 
s.yles, are always in healthy, steady de- 
mand. 

By and large it is the best dressed city 
in Southern ‘California. 


MELIA ANNOUNCES PROGRAM 


Retail Store Advertising Will Feature 
Ad Affiliation Meet 


Discussion of retail store advertising 
will feature the convention of the Adver- 
tising Affiliation, scheduled for May 
9-10, at Buffalo, N. Y., according to the 
program announced this week by Joseph 
Melia, advertising manager, Buftalo (N. 
Y.) News, president. 

W. T. Grant, of New York, president 
of the W. T. Grant Company, chain of 
5-cent to $1 department stores, will 
speak on advertising as applied to chain 
stores. Joseph E. MacWilliams, adver- 
tising manager, N. Adam & Co., Buffalo, 
will discuss large department store ad- 
vertising problems. 

Other speakers on the program in- 
clude William H. Rankin, president of 
William H. Rankin Company of New 
York City; Sam A. Weissenburger, pub- 
licity director of Cleveland; George 
Frank Lord, and Harry Varley, of New 
York. 

At the selling session of the confer- 
ence the speakers will include H. B. 
MacMaster, manager of agencies for the 
Art Metal Construction Company of 
Jamestown, who will speak on “Selling 
the Art Metal Idea’; F. A. Wilson- 
Lawrenson, of the Georgian-American 
Company, Atlanta, 'Ga., on “Selling.” 

The affiliation is composed of adver- 
tising clubs of Buffalo, Cleveland, Roch- 
ester, and Hamilton, Ont. It is not 
affiliated with A. A. C. W. 


Malden News Plans New Building 


Malden (Mass.) News has had plans 
drawn for a new building to be located 
on Ferry street, corner of Prescott. The 
lot was purchased last fall. Desmond 
& Lord, architects of the new’ building, 
recently completed construction of the 
new plant of the Portland (Me.) Press- 
Herald. The News building is to be of 
buff Indiana limestone, one story with a 
high basement. Business, editorial and 
composing rooms will be on the street 
level, and in the basement a stereotype 
room and new rotary press will be lo- 
cated. On entering its new home, the 
News plans to change from printing 
direct from type to stereotyping. 


Iowa Firm Bans Billboards 


The John Boesch Company, of Bur- 
lington, Ia., one of the city’s largest mer- 
cantile establishments, this week an- 
nounced it would abandon billboard and 
road signs advertising, confining itself 
chiefly to newspaper space hereafter. 
The company used more than 40 bill- 
boards and 100 road signs. 
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The Business Men 


of your community will value the 
authentic statements of 


ROGER W. BABSON 


on the business and financial situation, above 
any other single piece of news that you can print. 


Supplied weekly through the Babson News Service, 
Division of BABSON INSTITUTE, Babson Park, Mass. 
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A. P. Membership Changes 


Several changes have taken place re- 
cently in the California membership of 
the Associated Press. Clarence W. ‘Greg- 
ory succeeds Albert Pool as the member 
of the Eagle Rock Daily Press; William 
S. Kellogg succeeds Charles H. Garrigas 
as the member from the Culver City 
Daily News; Joseph W. Partridge suc- 
ceeds Thomas Seed as the member from 
the San Fernando Daily News; Walter 
S. Cook succeeds Walter C. McMillan as 
the member from the Santa Monica Out- 
look. 


Retailers Open Ad Drive 


Associated Retailers of St. Louis, on 
May 1, opened a one-year newspaper ad- 
vertising campaign for the purpose of 
educating the -publie- to pay their bills 
promptly. The organization has $8,000 
cn hand to finance the drive, and expects 
to increase this sum to at least $10,000 
as the campaign progresses. It is planned 
to spend about $1,000 a month for a 
period of 12 months. Advertisements of 
approximately one-fourth page size will 
appear about twice a month, according 
to present plans. 


Washington State Publishers Meet 


Publishers from every part of the State 
of Washington will meet May 9-10 at 
Longview, Wash., attending the South- 
west Washington Unity Conference held 
in conjunction with.merchants and jbusi- 
ness interests. Representing the Wash- 
ington Press Association in preparations 
are: Clarence Ellington, Chehalis .Bee- 
Nuggett; Frank Dallam, Jr., Kelso 
Tribune, and J. M. McClelland, Longview 
Daily News. 


Store Group Plans Ad Drive 


Specialty Stores Association, New 
York, is planning an extensive advertis- 
ing campaign for Romney dresses. C, L. 
Elfelt is general manager of the New 
York office. Stores in the association 
which will participate in the ad drive 
are E. E. Atkinson & Co., St. Paul and 
Minneapolis; City of Paris Dry Goods 
Company, San Francisco; B. F. Dewees, 
Philadelphia; Lindner Company, Cleve- 
land; E. T. Slattery Company, Boston; 
and Himelhoch Bros. & Co., Detroit. 


Sets Church Advertising Record 


Brooklyn Eagle surpassed all previous 
records in church advertising with its 
Easter Church section this year, which 
contained 6 pages, with 414 pages of ad- 
vertising. T. F. Mulhorn, classified ad- 
vertising manager, was responsible for 
the record. The Eagle claims to carry 
more church advertising than any other 
newspaper in the country. It always 
makes a feature of its Christmas and 
Easter numbers. 


Observes 75th Birthday 


St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press on 
April 27, observed the 75th anniversary 
of its founding by James Madison Good- 
hue by printing a 76-page edition. 
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U.S NAVAL TRAINING STATION, 

MARINE BASE, ANO ae 
FOR ENTIRE 

Ae Oe LOCATED AT SAV DIEGO. 
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The United States You Can Sell the Buyers of 
pavement San Diego and Imperial Counties 


is spending over thirty mil- 
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ALIFORNIA 


lions of dollars on naval im- 
provements of a permanent 
nature in San Diego. 


—and keep the product sold through a concentrated advertising effort in the 
newspapers that morning, evening and Sunday broadcast the full Associated 
Press, Universal Service and the International News to a responsive buying 
public. 


San Diego’s Steady Growth 
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and stay there. A circulation that gives the ad- 
vertiser remarkable coverage. See A. B.C. reports. 
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Union Building, Broadway, 2nd and 3rd Sts S AN DIEGO, situated at the extreme southwest 


corner of the United States, is a mecca for tour- Che San Dirgoa 
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NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT WORK 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


‘All Working Together’’—MERRITT BOND 


e6] despise the word ‘boss’; and I try 
not to be one.” 

This one sentence spoken to Eprror & 
PupLisHER by Merritt ‘Bond, managing 
editor of the New York Evening Post, 
sums up the man rather well. 

Only 37, his newspaper training re- 
ceived in Philadelphia, Bond joined the 
ranks of Manhattan newspaper makers 
but a few months ago. With becoming 
modesty, he refused to talk for publica- 
tion until this week. 

“T try to give the impression in this 
office that no one is working for anyone 
else,” Bond continued. “We are all work- 
ing together to get out the best news- 
paper we know how. 

“Tf ga man is doing a good job, he 
should be given praise. He should ‘be 
shown that his position is secure. 

“T can imagine nothing worse for a 
newspaper than a nervous jumpy, staff. 
Avoidance of this most certainly rests in 
the hands of the managing editor, whose 
duty it is rather to strive for co-operative 
effort than to boss.” 

To attain “co-operative effort.” Bond, 
since his arrival in New York, has had 
the Post’s city room remodeled. Where- 
as his predecessor used to rule from a 
glass. enclosed “goldfish bowl” office, 
30nd immediately had his desk moved 
out into the center of activities. 

That is where you will find him, if you 
call on a working day. At his left hand 
within arm’s length is the desk of Byron 
Lewis, telegraph editor, At the same dis- 
tance to the right, sits Vincent Byers, 
city editor. 

You will see Bond as a short, slight 
man with fair hair. Blue eyes sparkle 
with the pleasure he seems to take in his 
work. He commands respect by calm- 
ness rather than aggressiveness. His 
assistants turn to him with questions. 
His quick, quiet answers carry with them 
a sense of relief. ‘He dispells the agita- 
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tion of approaching dead-lines by his 
machine-like swiftness and precision. He 
seems not to work at all, he works so 
smoothly. 

To complete describing a newspaper 
newcomer to New York, the temptation 
is to turn to comparisons with old-timers 
in the field. Although dangerous, it 1s 
enlightening, and one finally attempts Its 

Briefly, then, Bond is not decorated 
with as many journalistic medals as some 
of New York’s veterans, but steps out 
today with a rainbow future ahead. f 

His optimism laughs at the cynicism of 
at least one; lacking the famed taciturnity 
of another managing editor, he shows 
youthful promise of as big ideas; and, 
while he may never gain the public prom- 
inence of a “cyclonic” executive editor, 
his newspaper accomplishments, per- 
formed quietly and with the assistance 
of an able staff, may some day favorably 
compare with those of the latter’s heydey. 

Like Julian S. Mason of the Herald- 
Tribune, Bond arrived in New York a 
full fledged newspaper executive. He did 
not, as did Victor Watson of the Amer- 


‘ican, work up from reportorial ranks on 


a Manhattan newspaper. To some, for 
this reason, Bond might be considered 
seriously handicapped. 

As a matter of fact, his newspaper past 
is somewhat devoid of the sensational. 
His progress, while rapid, has been con- 
ventional. 

Leaving the University of Delaware in 
1905 before being graduated, he started 
as district man for the Philadelphia Bul- 
letin. After two years, he was brought 
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into the office to do general assignments. 
Then she went from re-write to copy 
desk. 

In 1917 he went over to the Evening 
Ledger as assistant city editor, becoming 
city editor in the latter part of 1918. Five 
years later he won his promotion to man- 
aging editor of the Evening Ledger, 
which he held until David Smiley brought 
him to the Post this year. 

His biggest story, he remembers, was 
the Boyertown, Pa., fire in which 100 
persons in a town of 1,000 lost their lives. 
He was one of the first Philadelphia re- 
porters on the scene. 

Having been through this conventional 
pipeline, Bond has arrived at the New 
York newspaper executive spigot with the 
conclusion stated at the beginning of this 
article that the editorial room is no place 
for a boss. He looks back over his 
shoulder with pleasure. He has enjoyed 
every minute of newspaper work, al- 
though admitting he understands the 
“bumps of the profession.” 

He looks ahead with optimism. 

Because he loves his work, he has be- 
come a good newspaper man—‘helluva 
fine newspaper man,’ members of the 
Post staff say, and add, “a good man to 
work for.” 


Texas Ad Bureau Expands 


Texas Daily Press League’s Advertis- 
ing Bureau, of which S. W. Papert is 
manager, has just opened branch offices 
in New York and Chicago. The New 
York branch is at 350 Madison avenue, 
with F, R. Northrup in charge, while 
E. J. Powers is manager of the Chicago 
office. 


Changes on Minneapolis Journal 


Carl W. Jones, advertising manager ot 
the Minneapolis Journal, has been made 
general manager in place of H. V. Jones. 
George B. Bickelhaupt will be business 
manager, taking the place of W. S. Jones. 
Franklin Rook succeeds Mr. Bickelhaupt 
as circulation manager. H. V. Jones 
continues as publisher and editor and W. 
S. Jones as secretary and treasurer. 
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HE State of Ohio is one of the most fertile 
trade territories in the United States, 50% 


of the population is gathered in 21 cities of more 


than 25,000 each. 


Each city has its own home daily newspaper; 


no other paper will do and no other paper can 
66 sell your merchandise in these cities. 

Ohio’s 1923 crops were the greatest in the 

history of the State. 


? Ohio’s manufacturing output for 1923 was the 
greatest in its history. 


Ohio people realize that Ohio made money A | 
should be kept in Ohio as much as possible— : 


ee at by spending their own money in their 


émmunity they are helping to build their 


Carmelo 


acturers wishing to increase distribution 
in Ohio find ready and willing co-operation 
locally, and find that it pays handsomely. You 
can get a tremendous coverage for your goods 
by obtaining the co-operation of these daily 
newspapers together with the local merchants 
they serve. 
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TitConneaut News Herald 3,095 
7TDover Daily Reporter 4,771 
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**Lima Republican-Gazette 10,545 
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Some items from London, England, that will show how the Advertising and Publishing 
Men of Great Britain are preparing and building for the Great Advertising Convention 


in London, in July, 1924. 
By HERBERT 


Cc. RIDOUT 


(London Editor, Ep1ror & PUBLISHER) 


iondon Office—Hastings House, 10, 


Social Functions During Convention 
Week:—Monday, July 14.—Luncheons 
are being given by the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Fleet Street 
Club. The evening will be devoted_to 
sight-seeing at the British Empire Ex- 
hibition at Wembley. 

Tuesday, July 15—There are a num- 
ber of sectional luncheons, details of 
which will be published later. Lord Rid- 
dell is entertaining in the late afternoon 
4 number of delegates to play golf at 
Walton Heath. There will also be a spe- 
cial dress parade at the Piccadilly Hotel 
for the ladies of the visiting delegations. 
In the evening it is proposed to arrange 
for a number of theatre parties. 

Wednesday, July 16—There_ will be 
another dress parade at the Piccadilly 
Hotel, and in the evening the President’s 
dinner will be held; other visitors will 
be taken to theatres and to clubs. 

Thursday, July 17—Lord Waring is 
eiving a luncheon to retailers. here 
will be sectional luncheons, and after the 
official business of the Convention a ball 
will be given at Wembley in the grounds. 

Friday, July 18—Lord Ashfield and the 
directors of the Underground Railway 
have invited 500 delegates to Hampton 
Court. Major, the Hon. J. J. Astor, 
M. P.. of the London Times, will enter- 
tain 1.000 delegates-at his historic home 
in Kent, Hever Castle. In the evening, 
Mr. Gordon Selfridge is giving a recep- 
tion at Lansdowne House, Berkeley 
Square, with about 500 guests. 

Saturday, July 19—Lord Astor, of the 
Sunday Observer, will entertain 500 
guests at Clevedon, his lovely riverside 
home on the Thames, near Maidenhead. 

A complete program of the entertain- 
ments will be officially announced later. 


Convention Attracts European Del- 
egates:—The continent of Europe is 
going to put up a good show of delegates 
at the Wembley A. A. C. W. Convention. 

Holland will be well represented. The 
Vereeniging voor Reclame organized, 
early in April, held a meeting at the 
“Recla” Advertising Exhibition of Am- 
sterdam. Fernand A. Marteau Hon. Sec. 
of the London Overseas Committee gave 
the members of that Organization (the 
only one in Holland affiliated with the 
A. A. C.W.) details of the progress of 
the Convention. Among those now regis- 
tered as delegates are Mr. Behrens and Be 
Knol, chairman and secretary of the 
Vereeniging voor Reclame; Mr. Knotten- 
belt, of the Dutch Branch of Lever Bros. ; 
Mr. Coppens, principal of the Coppens 
Advertising Agency; Mr. Van den Berg, 
of the Dutch Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tion, Mr. Kauffman, advertising director 
of Philip Lamps; Mr. Wilmink, joint 
editor of the Reclame; the manager of 
the Royal Mail Steamship Company ; the 
chairman of the Vereeniging voor Vreem- 
delingen Verkeer ; the business director of, 
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De Telegraph and the Dutch representa- 
tion of Messrs. De La Rue (Onoto 
Pens). 

On-to-London Committees are now 
working in the 3 Scandinavian countries, 
Sweden, Denmark and Norway. The 
Danish committee, formed under the aus- 
pices of the Danish Foreign Office, is 
holding a big meeting in Copenhagen to 
which the Foreign Office has asked all 
leading trade organizations in Denmark 
to send representatives. This is the ‘be- 
ginning of a big campaign to send dele- 
gates to London. In Norway, two meet- 
ings have been held in (Christiania. 
Sweden is also actively engaged in inter- 
esting publicity men. 

In Belgium, France, Italy, Switzerland, 
Spain, Portugal, Czechoslovakia, Austria 
and Germany, delegates have already reg- 
istered and among them many influential 
advertisers and newspaper men. 


Berry Group  Celebrations:—Sir 
William and Mr. J. Gomer Berry were 
entertained to dinner a few days ago by 
representatives of various departments of 
their business undertakings in celebration 
of their new enterprise, Allied News- 
papers, Ltd. Sir Edward Iliffe said it 
was of supreme importance to the public, 
as to who should be in control of the 
press'in this country. In his opinion if it 
were possible for the public to exercise 
their choice in the matter, it would have 


been absolutely impossible for them to 


have chosen men who were more capable 
or better equipped in every respect to 
undertake these very important duties 
than Sir William Berry, and his ‘brother. 
The power of the press, he said, grew 
from year to year, and he mentioned the 
fact that the weekly circulation of Sir 
William Berry’s papers now reached the 
colossal total of 8,000,000. 

Sir William Berry, in reply, said on the 
matter of the power of the press, that they 
had not been associated with any “stunts 
neither was it their desire that they 
should be, in any way, associated with 
what he called the “stunt press.” They 
needed not a “stunt press” but a stable 
press—a press that expressed the desires 
and ideas of a common or garden English- 
man—the man who thought of his coun- 
try, his home, and the life he was leading, 
and he thought the press of this country 
today was trying to typify that life. 


Financial Advertising a New Topic: 
—The subject of financial advertising, to 
be presented at the Convention, is one so 
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new to this country that it is certain to 
make a profound impression when under 
discussion. The chairman of the London 
Committee dealing with this topic, Mr. 
Lionel Jackson, of G. Street & Co., Ltd. 
is peculiarly fitted for his part in the dis- 
cussion as his agency is responsible for 
the arrangements in connection with the 
official advertising done by the “old Lady 
of Threadneedle Street’—the Bank of 
England. 


‘Tell the Truth When You Can:— 
The Publicity Club of Ireland, Dublin, 
had a humorist for their lecturer at their 
April 10 luncheon, Mr. Lennox ‘Robinson, 
the dramatist. He chose as his subject 
the words “Tell the Truth when you can” 
implying that advertisements, as he knew 
them, seemed to tell as little of the truth 
as possible. Another member told the 
speaker that he was wrong. If anything 
but the truth was contained in an adver- 
tisement, the advertiser would have a 
short career. 


Oxford Club’s First Meeting:—The 
first regular meeting of the Oxford Pub- 
licity Club on April 10, was held under 
the presidency of Mr. W. R. Morris, of 
Morris Motors, Ltd., Mr. Eric Field of 
London being the chief speaker. Mr. 
Field said that advertising did not in- 
crease the cost of goods, and referred to 
the Morris works as an example, where 
the modern ‘business trinity was in evi- 
dence—a good article, good manufactur- 
ine methods, and good advertising and 
selling methods. There were still a num- 
ber of people in business who imagined 
the only way to sell goods was to cut 
prices; that was a fallacy and was un- 
economic. The public was beginning to 
realize that it was safer to buy adver- 
tised goods than non-advertised goods. 

+ eae svo ui iwuimneapolis Journal 


Carl W. Jones, advertising manager of 
the Minneapolis Journal, has been made 
general manager in place of H. V. Jones. 
George B. Bickelhaupt will be business 
manager, taking the place of W. S. Jones. 
Franklin Rook succeeds Mr. Bickelhaupt 
as circulation manager. H. V. Jones 
continues as publisher and editor and W. 
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you see in 


‘JOHN BULL 


Wie by week promi- 
nent public men and 
women contribute to the 
columns of “JOHN BULL” 
articles on subjects of 
National or world-wide im- | 
portance. Following are the 
names (familiar on both 
sides of the Atlantic) of 
those who during the past 
six months have thus used 
this great medium as 4 
means of reaching and in- 
fluencing the British Public— 
H. H. Asquith 
Arnold Bennett 
Lord Birkenhead 
Rev. Dr. Campbell 
Clemence Dane 
Sir L. Worthington Evans 
A. G. Gardiner 
Sir John Foster Fraser 
“Gentleman with a 
Duster” 
D. W. Griffith 
Earl Haig 
Sir Gilbert Parker, Bt. 
Philip Snowden, M.P. 
J. St. Loe Strachey 
etc., etc. 


Publicists use the pages of 
“JOHN BULL” to reach the 
thinking people of all classes in 
Great Britain, because they 
know there is not another papet 
in the country that is so closely 
read by the “worth-while” pub- 
lic. For precisely the self-same 
reason Advertisers appealing to 
all classes use “JOHN BULL. 
It covers the whole country— 
and it covers it effectively. 


JounButt 


BRITAINS DOMINANTW EKLY 
ES 4 


NOTE—‘‘John Bull’s’”’ great 
circulation * is due to editorial 
merit alone. This paper, runs 
no free competitions, Coupon 
Schemes, or other fake circula- 
tion-boosting . campaigns. 

*Net Sales exceed 800,000. 
Rate based on 600,000. 


For Rate Card, Specimen Copy 
and full particulars write:— 
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ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK 


Drawn for Epitor & PUBLISHER 


By H. T. WEBSTER 
For His Quaint Humor He Has Been Dubbed ‘“The Mark Twain 


of American 


hed fo ide lie ib DLYLLEMLTTLELL YG y 


Cartoonists”’ 


Boy, TAKE MY CARD IN To MR. GARRETSON. 
WHAT ? WHY, UH — 1M A TOURNALIST 
ANO | WANT A POSITIOM ON TH STAFF 
OF THIS HERE Now PAPER. TELL Him 
MAN EXPERIENCED MAN , 
ON TH’ STAFF OF TH SAUK CENTRE 
BANNER FOR SEVEN MONTHS, 

| WROTE LOCALS AN COVERED ALL 
TH BIG STORIES THAT BROKE, 
( USED Wo) Put TH PAPER To BED 
NEARLY Ev RY WEEK. A BIG 
City REPORTER Once SAID 
orie OF My STORIES COMPARED 
FAVORAB LY WITH FRANI< 
O matey 5 STUFF 


(‘VE BEEN 


BREAKIN G || 
INTO METROPOLITASI'! 


JOURNALISM 


T. WEBSTER, the New York 


H. 


World’s distinguished humorous 
cartoonist, knows American life well 
from many as- 
pects. He was 
born in Parkers- 

Durse Wey Vas 
reared in Toma- 
hawk, Wis., has 


worked in Minne- 
apolis, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, and 
New York, has 
spent many 
months on the 
Pacific Coast and 
has journeyed 
around the world. 

In his youth he 
hustled trunks at Ele 
a railway station, 
delivered telegrams, worked in a brick- 
yard and drove a grocery wagon. 

Out of all his experiences he has built 
up a quaint homely philosophy all his own 
that has christened him, “The Mark 
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The largest morning daily circulation 
in Pittsburgh 


Che Pittsburgh Post 
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Daily Circulation..... 118,000 
Sunday Circulation... .175,000 


Member A. B. C. 


His daily 


Cartoonists.” 
sketches, on such subjects as “The Thrill 
That Comes Once in a Lifetime,’ “How 
to Torture Your Wife,’ and “The Events 
Leading Up to the Tragedy,” syndicated 
in more than 100 newspapers, have a wide 


Twain of 


appeal among all classes. Ed Howe, the 
Topeka philosopher, is an. ardent Webster 
fan, as is Charles Dana Gibson, and also 
George Jean Nathan. 

Webster’s colored Sunday comic ‘The 
Man in the Brown Derby,” started a few 
months ago, has already acquired a big 
reputation for its unfailing humor and 
the fidelity with which it depicts the frail- 
ties and foibles of the average man. 


PRT OD 
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e 
~in daily circulation 
~in lineage 


~in teader interest 
~in proved results 


Ge Indianapolis 


Webster—Harold Tucker Wrebster—to 
reveal the first name he tries to conceal 
behind initials—lives in a mansion in 
Cresthill place, Stamford, Conn., with a 
detached studio where he does his draw- 
ing. ‘He was married some years ago to 
Ethel Worts, a sister of the novelist, 
George F. Worts. Although he always 
tries to create the impression that he has 
to work every minute to keep up to his 
daily and Sunday schedule, he generally 
manages to get away to Palm Beach 
every winter, and to Meddy Remps, Me., 
every summer where he is an industrious 
black bass fisherman. 

For relaxation he plays poker, record- 
ing many incidents of the games in his 
series of “Poker Portraits.” ‘Recently he 
has taken up auction bridge and his bridge 
cartoons, with some humorous advice by 
William Johnston, have been republished 
in a ‘book “Webster’s Bridge.” 


EMPIRE STATE SCHOOL GROWS 


Now Open to Students East of Missis- 
sippi and North 


Frank E. Gannett of the Rochester 
Times-Union, president of the New York 
State Publishers Association announced 
this week that the Empire State School 
of Printing at Ithaca is open for train- 
ing young men and women as printer- 
operators from all states east of the Mis- 
sissippi and north of the Mason-Dixon 
line and eastern (Canada. The publishers 
of upstate New York, who founded the 
school in the spring of 1922 and have 
thus far contributed more than $42,000 
for its equipment and upkeep, have never 
restricted registration to residents of 
New York State, Mr. Gannett said. 

“Tt gives me great satisfaction to an- 
nounce,” he continued, “that our list of 
graduates already includes three from 
Connecticut, two from Pennsylvania and 
one each from Massachusetts, Vermont, 
Ohio and Tennessee. Our school at 
Ithaca now has a capacity of 36 stu- 
dents at one time, providing for six 
Our average en- 


graduates each month. 


~ 


rollment is 24 and naturally we are 
anxious to operate to capacity. ‘ 

“The greatest difficulty in securing’ 
capacity enrollment from New York 
State is the expense to the boy who seeks 
to become a printer-operator. The six! 
months’ course costs from $525 to $625) 
and the student is out of production work) 
for the period of the course. Until more_ 
publishers follow the example set by Mr, 
Mills of the Gloversville Peader- Bena 
lican, Mr. Kessinger of the Rome Sen-| 
tinel’ and Mr. Underhill of the gamma 
Leader in assisting worthy and earnest | 
young men to finance the cost of a course 
at the school our school cannot hope 
for an average enrollment of more than 
24 students. 

“Our plant should be running at capac- 
ity. In fact, we are prepared to take 
an emergency enrollment of as many as 
45 students. The Empire State School 
of Printing is now receiving financial as- 
sistance not only from the publishers of 
upstate New York, but from the mem- 
bers of the Publishers’ Association of 
New York City and the A. N. P. A. 
Our school is the only school north of 
the Mason-Dixon line and east of the | 
Mississippi which has the support of the 
AGING Pan ace 


Baltimore ‘‘Newsies’’ Parade 


V. Snyder, circulation manager of the 
Baltimore (Md.) News, formed 1,800 of 
his “newsies’ in line recently and 
marched them all to the moving pictures. 
Mayor Jackson made a speech, telling 
ey carriers he was once a newsboy him- 
self. 


To Import Norwegian Newsprint 


J. Andersen & Co., New York, pulp- 
wood importers, have been appointed 
exclusive agents in the United States 
for Norwegian news print. 


Kansas Merger 


Arkansas City (Kan.) Daily News has 
merged with the Arkansas’ City Traveler. 


What Did 


York last week. 


about us? 


say about us. 


them. 


OTIS BUILDING 


You? 


You know—and we know—what we 


told you about ourselves and our service 
at the A. N. P. A. Convention in New 


But here’s the important thing: What 
did your acquaintances among our hun- 
dred client newspaper publishers tell you 


Our reputation and our success depend 
on what these men whom we have served 
And what they say about 
us depends on what we have done for 


We are making a larger place for our- 
selves in the newspaper world every year 
—and our greatest asset in this is the good 
word that is spoken of us by our clients. 


What did they tell you? 
THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, Inc. 


International Classified Advertising Counsellors 


They Tell 


PHILADELPHIA 


Editor 


Bennett Irritates His Fellow Scots 


Mr. Bennett's “free lance” pen was continually getting him into trouble, 
ul we quote him in his reply to some fellow Scotchmen he had irritated : 
“Tn consequence of a good natured squib published in the Herald on Wednesday, 
neply to a correspondent, who thought to ‘come the blarney over me’ by calling 


uiself a Scotchman, I have a variety of letters from which the following specimens 
it selected : 


““NeEw York, Nov. 11, 1835. 
‘fk. JAMES GorDON BENNETT, 
“Sir: Will you have the goodness to inform the writer and a number of the 
elers of your paper, what country is disgraced by being.the place of your birth? 
ope you are not a Scotchman, and sincerely believe you are not and know you 
it not worthy to be one. You are a d fool ;—I would hint further, but for 
h present I forbear, but would suggest the propriety of your using different 
aruage towards Scotchmen in future. You understand! ENQUIRER.’ 
““New York, Nov. 11, 1835: 
“Sir: I have called twice this morning without finding you in your office. My 
pose was to inquire whether a paragraph in this morning’s Herald, commencing, 
“ correspondent who calls himself a Scotchman, asks us to publish, elena was 
arted in that publication with your consent? On your replying in the affirmative, 
-rould have told you that I was proud to term myself a Scotchman—that you 
ye a disgrace to that country which had the misfortune to give you birth and 
h your character was beneath the contempt of every gentleman. 
“‘T am yours, etc., 


“36 Exchange place.’ ” 


Mr. Bennett in replying to his infuriated critics, held them up to 
cule in the following witty manner: 


“I have been attacked by a nest of hornets, but I’ll take the stings out of their 
a; before they are a day old. I’ll hand them down to posterity, not like a pair 
flies in amber, but as a pair of fools in brimstone.” 


Continuing the discussion from a philosophical point of view, he 
y te: 

“Tt’s the man, not the accident of his nativity that should be weighed. I was 
dcated in Scotland, a Roman Catholic in all its exclusiveness—in all its rules— 
null its penances—and yet at the first glimmerings of reason, at the age of 14, I 


“ “A. NISBET. 
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began to doubt some of the dogmas of the Church, to the great annoyance of father, 
mother and parish priest. This spirit of mental independence sprung up, it is true, 
in Scotland—but was it the soil, the climate, the blue hills, the cloudless skies, the 
fragrant summer heath, that produced it? No such thing ; it was the work of that 
Being who first gave to all the spark of Celestial Fire. Whatever I am—whatever 
I have been—whatever I may be—is, was and will be all owing to the Creator of the 
Universe, the author of Religion of Love, of Peace and of Good Will to men. 
Mr. Bennett was so impressed with the importance of publishing 
ship news and maritime intelligence that on November 17, he posted a 
regular “Bulletin of News for Ship Owners,” the embyro of the future 
vast and expensive department for the collection of Marine Intelligence 
established by him, and later still further developed by his son. 


CHAPTER SIX 
Mr. Bennett Ridicules Richard Adams Locke, Author 


af the Sun’s Sensational Moon Hoax 


N August 25, at a time prior to the Herald’s resumption of publica- 
tion, Richard Adams Locke’s Moon Hoax was published in the Sun. 
It was entitled: “Great Astronomical Discoveries lately made by Sir 
John Herschell, LL.D., F.R:S., at the Cape of Good Hope. (From 
Supplement in the Edinburgh Journal of Science.)” It was cleverly 
written and purported to describe the discoveries made on the Moon's 
surface by the use of a new and powerful telescope. The newspapers 
generally accepted the “revelations” as true, and in the meantime, the 
Sun profiting by the popular interest in the subject, issued the article in 
pamphlet form, embellished with an illustration of the Moon’s inhabi- 
tants, showing them with wings instead of arms, and living amid the 
most picturesque surroundings as to scenery and vegetation. The pam- 
phlet sold rapidly by the thousands to a gullible public. 
From the first Mr. Bennett was apparently very suspicious of the 
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genuineness of the “Discoveries,” but was unable to discuss the subject, 


due to the pressure of more important matters, until Nov. 16, when he 
published a remarkable editorial in the form of a purposely silly letter, 
supposed to have been written to him by Mr. Locke. Prior to this, 
grave doubts had been expressed in many quarters as to the truth of the 
story, but the Sun with persistent disregard of the truth, determinedly 
maintained that the article was authentic. The following defiant para- 
graph appeared editorially in the Sun, after a cotem. had accused it 
of profiting financially by the hoax: 

“We will give each of our sceptical cotems a gentle quietus, and the cry of hoax 
and humbug will be crammed down the throats of its too knowing exclaimers in 
the most approved style of such a surgical operation.” 

A few days later however, due to some information coming from 
Edinburgh discrediting the so-called “Discoveries,” the Sun weakened, 
and accepting a correspondent’s suggestion, said on Nov. 16: 

“We confess that the idea of intended satire shook our faith in the genuineness of 
the extracts from The Edinburgh Journal of Science with which a gentleman con- 
nected with our office furnished us as ‘from a medical gentleman, immediately from 


Scotland.’ ” ; 
This was the Sun’s final reference to the hoax, and its readers never 
learned (through its columns) that the story was a great fake, the 
clever work of the ingenious Mr. Locke. 
Mr. Bennett. however, had now taken the editorial cudgel in hand, 
and on the same day castigated the unfortunate Locke in the following 


vicious manner: 


(From the Herald of Novy. 16) 
“BIOGRAPHY OF JACKSON, ASTRONOMY, OPTICS, GALVANISM, ETC.”’ 


“We do not know that it is necessary to introduce the following communication 
with a single remark. Like all of Mr. Locke’s productions it speaks for itself. In- 
Jeed, the ingenuity and originality of Mr. Locke’s genius is so fascinating, that al- 
though he and I squint in exactly opposite directions, yet I can never withhold from 
him that approbation which his accomplishments and his great capacity so justly 
merit. In selecting the Herald for the communication of his views.to the public, I 
feel highly honored. No doubt he will reap great advantages in that selection him- 
self. for we believe among men of science and intelligence, the Herald has three 
times the circulation of the Sun, or any other penny paper in town. Apropos—We 
observe that some imposter has been passing himself off in the Sun of Saturday for 
the veritable Richard Adams Locke, who made the Lunar discoveries. 

“The postscript to the following letter, however, sets the matter at rest, and places 
the genuine article, the real ‘Simon Pure’ (were there no intrinsic evidences ) in the 
proper light.” 

(Here follows the fictitious letter) 
“New York, Nov. 14, 1835. 
«<Tsues GorDON BENNETT, EsQ., 
ESS 

“Knowing the deep interest which you take in philosophy, history, biography, 
morals, astronomy and indeed all the arts and sciences, I have taken the liberty to 
send you for publication one of the most extraordinary narratives that ever came 
from the lips of man—the narrative of Jackson, who is to be executed on Thursday 
of this week, for the murder of Roberts. 

“‘You probably have heard of Barbarossa, Horne and Hayraddin, who were the 
terror of the Mediterranean seas about 300 years ago—and more latterly of Gibbs, 
Wamsley, and of Ruez and his comrades, executed in Boston. 

“‘The first chapter of the narrative which I send you as far outstrips the won- 
ders of these men’s bloody lives, as my recent Lunar discoveries does all antecedent 
ones. 

“‘Connected with this biography there is a train of circumstances of the might- 
jest importance to the human race, which I cannot more fully explain at present, but 
if my vitality shall be preserved through the approaching winter, I shall give lectures 
on it in the Clinton Hall, before an auditory of beauty, fashion and science. At 
present I am preparing a series of brilliant lectures on the science of Astronomy, 
which I shall deliver as soon as a sufficient number of subscribers can be obtained. 
I have ordered to be constructed at the Boston Glass House, a lens weighing 20 
tons—only four tons less than the celebrated one used by Sir John Herschell, at 
the Cape of Good Hope. I have just received information from Boston that it is 
nearly ready, and that as soon as the grinding of one side shall be finished, it will 
be shipped to me by sea and the bill of lading carefully transmitted by mail. 

“*Ne soon as I receive this mighty instrument, I shall prepare by sublime lectures 
on Astronomy, a syllabus of which I shall send you for publication in the Herald, 
in a few days. 

““T have the honor also to inform you that I have just closed a contract with the 
Manhattan Gas Company for a supply of gas, together with burners of an immense 
magnitude, sufficient to illuminate the eternal length and breadth of the magnificent 
canvas with which I shall illustrate my splendid lectures on astronomy. 

““T ought also to convey to you the information that immediately on the execu- 
tion of Jackson or Fernandez, I intend to try my everlasting apparatus for restoring 
the dead to life, by applying a galvanic battery as powerful in physics, as Herschell’s 
telescope in optics and astronomy. If I succeed in returning this man back his life, 
and thus cheating the gallows, I intend to take out a patent for the invention, not 
doubting that the establishment by actual experiment, of such a wonderful power 
over the dead, will entirely change the face of nature—alter the destiny of king- 
doms—and restore this magnificent world once more to that happy state in which 
it existed before the sad and melancholy fate of man. 

I have the honor to be, 


Your most obedient servant, 


RrcHArp ADAMS LOCKE, LL. D. 
(Author of the Lunar Discoveries.) 


“<P S__T have just seen a communication in the Sun which that paper attributes 
to me. I disavow it as a gross imposition. R. A. L’” 


(Continued next week) 


THE NEWSPAPER AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


eer HE newspaper is the health of the state. You may cure individuals of their 
ills in the privacy of the sick room, but to cure the public of its ills you 
must get into the newspapers. Advertising is saving more lives than any other 
single agency employed by modern health workers. It is advertising that has 
seared the food fakers.”—T. K. Kelly, President T. K. Kelly Sales System. 
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Promises business: on an unprecedented scale for the 
American salesman in Japan. His products, always 
welcome in our country, have become imperative neces- 
sities for which our need is great and immediate. 


Reconstruction of the unfortunate cities of Tokyo and 
Yokohama is proceeding rapidly, a fact which lends 
stability to business throughout Japan and encourages 
our people in their task of rebuilding all that Was 
destroyed. 


Japan was never a more eager customer than now. She 
requires immediately materials of every description for 
restoring her fire-ravaged cities, and has placed thus far 
only a small part of the orders which must be filled in 
foreign lands before her pressirig needs are met. 


American manufacturers, so well equipped to supply us, 
will forfeit the orders yet to come only by their failure 
to act at the present vital moment. They need only to 
offer their wares; Japan needs today what America has 
to. sell. 


There is one supremely effective method whereby 
American manufacturers introduce their products in 
Japan. The Jiji Shimpo, Tokyo’s leading newspaper, 
carries the messages of its advertisers to the nation’s 
wealthiest and most influential leaders and to that great 
class of progressive Japanese who are the first and most 
consistent users of Western things. The character of 
its circulation makes The Jiji Shimpo the foreign im- 
porter’s most valuable assistant, his star salesman—the 
means by which he may talk every day with his best 
customers, wide-awake Japanese demanding the best 
America can produce. 


In the American field The Jiji Shimpo is represented by 
the foreign organization of The Japan Advertiser. All 
the facilities of this organization and of our large staff 
in Japan are constantly at the service of American manu- 
facturers and importers interested in the Japanese 
market. 


American Headquarters: 


JAPAN ADVERTISER SUITE 
342 Madison Avenue New York City 


THE JIJI SHIMPO 


Tokyo, Japan 


“In Japan, the Buyers Read The Jiji’”’ 
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WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


CIENCE SERVICE of Washington, 
D. C., which supplies popular science 
ws and features to newspapers, has 
moved to offices 
in the new $1,- 
250,000 Academy 
Research Build- 
i oeat i. ang 
Z1ist streets, 
Washington. 
This (building 
is to become a 
national center of 


science and re- 
search. As home 
of the National 
Academy of 


Sciences and the 
National Re- 
search Council, it 
will be the head- 
arters for many prominent scientists of 
f: country. It was dedicated in con- 
m:tion with the annual meeting of the 
tional Academy of Sciences on Mon- 
dy, April 28. 

‘?rom its central offices, located in 
fs building, Science Service will be 
bter equipped to perform its function 
> supplying newspapers with interesting 
il accurate news and features, D. Edwin 
E Slosson, its director, claims. 

Jr. Slosson is widely known as a 
pyular science writer and editor. His 
»k. “Creative Chemistry” sold like a 
navel, 100,000 being distributed. He is 
ho «author on “Chats on Science,” 
‘asy Lessons in Einstein,” and other 
bular scientific books. Before he was 
ied to organize Science Service, he 
As literary editor of the Independent, 
uociate in the Columbia School of 
Jarnalism, and professor of chemistry 
the University of Wyoming. 

jeience Service was established in 1921 
ua “national institution for the populari- 
tion of science.” Through the 
pierosity of E. W. Scripps, it has been 
“ured such financial support from the 
iirt as to assure its independence. It is 
Mrated on a non-profit making basis. 


' 
/Dr. E. E. Stosson 


tobert W. (“Bob”) — Satterfield, 


etoonist, has joined the staff of Auto- 
produce a 


ster Service, and will 


daily cartoon dealing with current events. 


He will also cover the political conven- 
for 


tions in Cleveland and New York 


Autocaster. 


F. McManus, 


George 


at the Hotel Commodore, New York. 


_ Salisbury Bostwick, creator of “One- 
Round Teddy,” new comic feature of 
the Chicago Tribune Newspaper Feature 


Syndicate, is a protege of Frank King, 
who draws “Gasoline Alley” and has been 
King’s assistant. 


Mary Roberts Rinehart has written a 
the 
called 


new. newspaper serial story for 
McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
“The Case of Jennie Brice” to start June 
2. It will run daily and continue for 6 


weeks. 


Metropolitan Newspaper Service an- 
nounces a new serial by Mildred Barbour 
called “Marriage Scales,” to be released 
in June. It will run daily for three 
months. 


Sidney Partridge has written a new 
series of “Wang Foo” stories for the 
McClure Newspaper Syndicate to run 
weekly, starting May 25. ‘The series 
numbers 13 stories about the famous 
Chinese detective. 


Cecilia Cooney, famous as the Brook- 
lyn “Bobbed Haired Bandit” is writing 
her life story for the King Feature Syn- 
dicate. 


In its regular schedules for May and 
June, the Metropolitan Newspaper Ser- 
vice will’ release illustrated weekly short 
stories by A. S. M. Hutchinson, P. G. 
Wodehouse, Edna Ferber, Royal Brown, 
Ellis Parker Butler, and Gertrude Ather- 
ton. 


machine is 
sections. 


the most versatile 
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other combination runs can be made on this “Multi Unit” Press that 
1s impossible to produce on any other machine. 
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cartoonist for 
the King Features Syndicate, was one of 
the guests of honor at the annual dinner 
of the University of Minnesota Alumni 
Association of New York, held April 28, 
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Market Possibilities of 


IOWA 


Greatly Enhanced by 
Intensified Communication 


T is necessary that the National Advertiser 

also consider, in addition to the wealth and 
prosperity of a community—the distribution and 
communication facilities of the territory he wishes 
to cover. 


A glance at the map of Iowa will show the 
gigantic network of railroads which ranks Iowa 
fourth in the United States. It will also reveal 
the extent of possible telegraphic communication. 
It does not, however, reveal the fact that Iowa 
has more telephones per capita than any other 
state. 


In addition to having the largest percentage of 
total automobiles, Iowa leads all states in the 
number of automobiles owned on farms. 


Aside from being an indication of the prosperity 
and buying power of the state, it further confirms 
the statement that the wealth of Iowa is probably 
more evenly distributed than that of any other 
state in the Union. It also serves as an indication 
of the tremendous market possibilities. 


The people of the Hawkeye State, almost with- 
out exception, are readers of a daily newspaper. 
How to reach them and their use for your prod- 
uct will be gladly explained to you by these 
newspapers. 


_—— ee 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


The New Public Service 


XVII—PERSONAL SERVICE IN CLASSIFIED ADVER- 
TISING — NOT SO LONG AGO AND TODAY 
By BASIL L. SMITH 


ig hasn’t been very long—not more than 

15 or 20 years—since most newspapers 
regarded classified advertising as some- 
thing between a hindrance and a help. 
And there are still many newspapers that 
take much this same attitude. 

An understanding of this old-fashioned 
point of view may be interesting in more 
ways than simply as a past phase of class- 
ified development. It can be exceedingly 
valuable in a consideration of the points 


clined to give service to the people who 
come to leave their ads. 

In short, the whole handling of classi- 
fied advertising is looked on as a con- 
venience to the advertisers instead of a 
great asset and potential source of good 
will for the newspaper. It is regarded 
more as an annoyance than as a means 
toward increased revenue. 

Let’s look, in the light of these facts, 
at the progressive newspaper’s modern 


HOW TO SELL—AND HOW NOT TO SELL— 
MODERN CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


(Sr advertising isn’t to be sold as though it were a 
cake of soap, or a limousine, or an insurance policy. 

Every different selling field has its own technique of salesman- 
ship. And classified advertising is thoroughly “different.” 


Mr. Smith has seen “want ads” and then “classified ads” sold 
with 57 varieties of salesmanship—and he knows the right one 


when he sees it. 


He tells all about the result-producing attitude for the classi- 
fied solicitor in his article for next week: “Classified Advertising 


As It Should Be Sold.” 


of service that distinguish such a classi- 
fied medium as the progressive newspaper 
presents. It will be valuable, of course, 
chiefly as a matter of contrast and as a 
guide to “what not to do” in promoting 
classified advertising. 

It used to be the case that newspapers 
‘took” classified ads, printed them and 
made some little income from them. But 
practically no thought was ever given 
to the convenience of the readers of these 
little ads or to the service in results ob- 
tained by the advertisers. When the 
readers of the newspaper found some op- 
portunity or bargain among the classi- 
fied ads, it was in spite of the newspaper’s 
neglect of their interests. And when ad- 
vertisers succeeded in getting results 
through their ads, the results came in 
the face of the great odds against them. 

It is hard, perhaps, to conceive of such 
a state of affairs in the handling of classi- 
fied advertising. There are many news- 
papers to-day where some, if not all, of 
the personnel assigned to classified ad- 
vertising do this work only as a side- 
line to other supposedly more important 
duties. They handle what classified ad- 
vertising comes to their newspaper in 
the odd-times when they are not solicit- 
ing display, keeping books or doing other 
office work connected with other depart- 
ments of the paper. Naturally they are 
not going to pay very much or very 
helpful attention to the needs of classi- 
fied advertisers. 

‘Further than this, these same news- 
papers neither offer ‘conveniences nor 
extend courtesies. that would make it 
easier for classified advertisers to in- 
sert their ads in the medium. They look 
askance at “charge” ads. They have 
no trained ad takers to help advertisers in 
‘phoning their copy. The ad takers at 
the classified counter in the newspaper 
office are unequipped and often unin- 
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papers in the City. 
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method of caring for its classified adver- 
tising. Let’s see what the application of 
scientific principles of development places 
in the hands of classified workers as 
means to serve both readers and adver- 
tisers to the full. 

In the first place, the classified man or 
woman in the employ of a newspaper 
with the right classified vision is working 
with a definite classified advertising or- 
ganization. His job is to promote classi- 
fied—first, last and all the time. He 
knows what he has to do, and what is 
even more important, he knows how to 
do it. He is able to do constructive 
work because his medium is being built 
on constructive plans. 

And then, he has something to sell 
advertisers that no other newspaper in his 
city can offer. He can sell a perfectly 
catalogued medium—plus genuine, wide- 
spread reader-interest in that medium. 
He is selling the new, the coming classi- 
fied advertising, while his competitors 
must do their best with the old-fashioned 
“want ad” type of advertising. 

His relations with the advertisers are 
of the best in other ways, too. His news- 
paper stands back of him in his selling 
efforts with its offer of credit to his 
prospects. 

The fact of the whole matter is that 
he is in a position to be exactly what 
everyone should bea specialist in his par- 
ticular line of work. 

The opportunity that every member of 
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Such rapid growth in any business 
“which employs no stimulants other 
than the quality of the product sold 
can spring from only one thing— 


CONSUMER DEMAND 


a modern classified organization has of 
creating good will and revenue for his 
newspaper is self-evident. He or she 
comes in more direct contact with and 
gives more direct service to the news- 
paper’s public than anyone in any other 
of its departments. Equipped as he is 
to give helpful, necessary service, he has 
it in his power to build the sure prestige 
of his medium. He becomes his news- 
paper’s representative in the eyes of all 
types of advertisers, business people and 
private individuals. As he gives them 
courteous service, he wins them as friends 
for his medium. And as friends, they 
become one of the invaluable assets of 
the newspaper—an asset created and 
maintained by earnest co-operation and 
efforts in their behalf. 


Rothermere Returns Home 


Lord Rothermere, brother of the late 
Viscount Northcliffe and controlling fac- 
tor in the ‘Harmsworth publishing con- 
cern of England, returned to London on 
the S. S. Majestic, April 26. He had 
spent a month in this country, largely 
in the Province of Quebec, Canada. 
There his interests plans to erect a 
$16,000,000 pulp and news print manufac- 
turing plant, using timber land recently 
acquired by them in the Manicouagan 
River basin. 


Widew Continues Independent 


Mrs. Frank Walker, widow of the late 
Frank Walker, editor and publisher of 
the Hamburg (N. Y.) Erie County In- 
dependent, is continuing publication of 
her husband’s newspaper, with Edward 
Heath Van Duzee as managing editor. 


N. Y. MAILERS WIN RAISE 


Publishers Grant Members of Uniba| 
No. 6 $3 Increase 


Members of Mailers’ Union, No, 6, 
New York, were granted an immediate 
wage increase of $3 a week under terms 
of a new contract signed with the Pub-| 
lishers’ Association of New York, April) 
16. No changes were made in hours for 
either day or night work. | 


The first increase of $3, under the 
contract, continues until Jan. 1, 1925. 
From Jan. 1, 1925, to Oct. 1, 1925, the 
increase will be $3.50 and from Oct, 1, 
1925 to July 1, 1926, will be #4. 

The old scale was $42 a week for day 
stampers and delivery clerks, and $39 for 
mailers. For night work, the stampers 
received $44, and the mailers $41. 

One article of the contract provides for 
settlement of disputes and requires the 
appointment of committees of 3 from each 
party, and selection of an arbiter if neces- 
sary. The former contract referred all 
differences to the two scale committees 
with no remedy for a deadlock. 


Would Throw Out “Yours Truly” 


Believing “Yours truly” signed to a 
letter “means nothing,” the ‘Long Beach 
(Cal.) Telegram is urging its readers 
to substitute in its place a “pertinent 
phrase from the Bible which does mean 
something.” The Telegram in a recent 
issue suggested as a slogan for 1924 “The 
Bible on Every Desk,” and invites all its 
subscribers to “resurrect that dust-worn 


-volume.” 
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like other people. 


summer and winter. 


Associated Advertising 
383 Madison Ave. 


\ 


Whipping the Devil 
in the Summer Time 


Ministers of the gospel must have vacations 
But churches are under no 
necessity of closing their doors because the regu- 
lar preacher is renewing his vitality. 


But fewer people go to church in summer 
time than in winter, and then a majority of 
people in any town are found outside the church. 


The daily newspaper reaches the masses both 


Christian people of your town the idea that 
they can do excellent home missionary work 
this summer by putting the essence of the gospel 
in pungent paragraphs in display spacer 


The copy can be written by the pastors be- 
fore they leave town, or advertisements which 
. have found acceptance in scores of towns are ~ 
available through this department. 

request to Herbert H. Smith, 518 Witherspoon 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| CHURCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


A. A. C. W. A 


Why not sell to the 


Proofs on 


Clubs of the World — 
New York City 


TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 


Baer Advertising Agency, Inc., 350 Madison 
venue, New York. Again placing schedules 
‘ith newspapers in various sections for Con- 
SHidated Cigar Company (Dutch Master). 
Barritt & Company, 220 South State street, 
Vhicago. Issuing schedules on John Lucas & 
0. (paints). 


Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Madison 


383 


venue, Chicago. Making 1,000-line contracts 
w the Lightolier Company. Placing tryout 
ampaigns with some Ohio newspapers for 
anitas Company “Stem Shampoo,” 33 Keap 


treet, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
George Batten Company, 383 Madison ave- 


ue, New York. Placing account for the 
twernu Rubber Heel Corporation. Again 
lacing’ orders with newspapers generally for 


liquot Club Company “Cliquot Club” ginger 
le, Millis, Mass. 

Behel & Harvey, 326 West Madison street, 
hicago. Sending out contracts to additional 
istern towns on Gage Brothers Hat Company. 
Brandt Advertising Company, 5 South Dear- 
ym street, Chicago. Reported to be placing 
seount for the Ono Trading Company, “Blue 
lag’ crab meats, San _ Francisco. Also 
acing accounts for Curtis Candy Company 


Baby Ruth’ candy bars, Chicago, and 
‘an Vallee, etc., Tansforan Cosmetics, La 
orte, Ind. 


Brandt Advertising Agency, 7 South Dear- 


2n street, Chicago. Preparing small list 
papers on Boncilla Laboratories. 
Burnet-Kuhn Advertising Company, 605 
orth Michigan avenue, Chicago. Making 
000-line contracts for New York News- 
jloroto Weekly. 

Calkins & Holden, 247 Park avenue, New 
ork. Making 5,000-line contrd@cts for the 
juthern Trading Company. 

Campbell-Ewald Company, General Motors 


ldg., Detroit. Making 5,000-line 
r Oakland Motor Car Company. 
Central Advertising Agency, Orpheum Bldg., 
fichita, Kan. Will handle all advertising 
r Leon Lambert, radio supplies, Wichita. 


Nelson Chesman & Company, First National 
ank Bldg., Chattanooga. Making yearly 
ntracts for Chattanooga Medicine Company. 
Nelson Chesman & Co., 500 North Dearborn 
reet, Chicago. Placing advertising with 
wspapers generally on Lowe Products Com- 
ny (cosmetics). 

E. H. Clarke Advertising Agency, 28 East 
eckson Blvd., Chicago. Making — contracts 
ith newspapers in selected sections for En- 
rprise Paint Mfg. Company, 854 Van Buren 
reet, Chicago, 


contracts 


Dake-Johanet Advertising Agency, 251 
earmey street, San Francisco. Making 
00-line contracts for Smith Brothers. 


Elliott Advertising Service, Chronicle Bldg., 
in Francisco. Making 3,000-line yearly con- 
acts for Shinola Company. 

Lawrence Fertig Company, 171 Madison ave- 
ie, New York City. Placing account for 
euter-Barry, Inc., “Barry’s Tricopherous” 
it the hair, and soap, 26 Beaver street, New 
ork. Reported will later use newspapers 
i: this account. 

Charles H. Fuller Company, 623 South Wa- 
Ish avenue, Chicago. Making 5,000-line con- 
acts for the North American Pharmacal 
‘mpany (Lewis Laboratories). Sending out 
ders on North American Pharmacal Com- 
iny and Fred W. Scarff Company. 


Gardner Advertising Company, Inc., 110 
ist 42nd street, New York. Placing ac- 
taunt for O’Keefe’s Beverage, Ltd. ginger 


#, Toronto, Can., and 105 West 40th street, 
l:w York. 

Greenleaf Company, 41 Mt. Vernon street, 
ston, Mass. Will make up list in May 
i W. S. Quinby Company, 291 Atlantic ave- 
te, Boston, manufacturers of “La Touraine” 
«flee and tea. 


3reen, Fulton, Cunningham (Company, 28 
“st Jackson boulevard, Chicago. Sending 
‘t renewals on Nash Motor Car Company. 
ow has account of Kalamazoo Stove Com- 
ny. 

Griffin, Johnson & Mann, 350 Madison ave- 
te, New York. Reported to have. secured 
te following accounts: Arlington Refriger- 
ior Company, Arlington, Vt., and P30 
ker Chemical Company, Phillipsburg, Pa. 
Suenther-Bradford & Co., 7 South Dearborn 
feet, Chicago. Making 3,000-line contracts 
* George H. Mayr. 

3undlach Advertising Company, 400 North 
lichigan avenue, Chicago. Making yearly 
Gtracts for Diesel-Wemmer Company (San 
llice Cigars). : 


In 
‘New Orleans 
ws 


THE 


icaneseeeeeee 


ITEM 


Editor 


Hanff-Metzger, Inc., 95 
New York. Making yearly 
Cameo Record Corporation, 

Albert P. Hill Company, 233 Oliver street, 
Pittsburgh. Placing account for Pratt & 
Lambert, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., paint manu- 
facturers, 

Charles H. Hoyt Company, 116 West 32nd 


Madison avenue, 
contracts for the 


street, New York. Making 1,000-line con- 
tracts for the Russell Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 


H. W. Kastor & Sons Company, 14 East 
Jackson Blvyd., Chicago. Usually make up 
lists in May for the Joseph & Feiss Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Again placing orders with 
newspapers in selected sections for Hygienic 
Laboratories Hair Preparations, 68 West 
Washington street, Chicago. 


Thomas F. Logan, Inc., 680 5th avenue, 
New York. Placing account for the Elcetric 
Vacuum Cleaner Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 


manufacturers of “Premier Duplex’’ cleaners, 


Thomas F. Logan, Inc., 332 South Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Reported to be planning 
use of limited list of papers on Big Four 
and Michigan Central railways. 


Lord & Thomas, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago. 
Will make up lists in May for the California 
Walnut Growers Association, Los Angeles 
(Diamond Walnuts). Making 5,000-line con- 
tracts for Quaker Oats. Preparing list on 
Holeproof Hosiery. Sending out schedules 
on Pure Oil Company. 

Lyddon & Hanford, 110 East 42nd street, 
New York. Again placing orders with news- 
papers in various sections for Douglas-Pectin 
Corporation, ‘Certo Sure Jell,” Granite Bldg., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

MacManus, Inc., 82 Hancock avenue, East, 


Detroit. Making 1,000-line contracts for 
Champion Spark Plug Company. 

Bertram May Advertising Agency, 1520 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Placing ac- 
count for Schlorer Delicatessen Company, 


“Mrs. Schlorer’s Mayonnaise,” “Olive Naise,” 
“Pic-O-Naise,” ‘Scarlet Relish,” “Tip Top” 
Indian Relish and Marmalade, 1909 South 
Front street, Philadelphia, 

H. K. McCann Company, 61 Broadway, New 
York. Making contracts for Canadian Na- 
tional Railways—Kansas City Territory and 
Pittsburgh Territory. Again renewing some 
newsapper contracts for Zonite Products 
Company, 342 Madison avenue, New York. 

Eugene McGuckin Company, 1211 Chestnut 


street, Philadelphia. Making 2,800-line con- 
tracts for Congress Cigar Company. 

Homer McKee Company, Kahn Bldg., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Placing account for Wills 
Sainte Claire, Inc., motor cars, Marysville, 
Mich. 

_ Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company, 7 
South Dearborn street, Chicago, Making 


contracts with some Mid-Western newspapers 
for Paul F. Reich Company, Chicago. 


B. G. Moon Company, Proctor Bldg., Troy, 
N. Y. Placing orders with newspapers in 
various - sections for National Glove ‘ Adver- 
tising Committee, glove manufacturers, Troy, 
ieee 


William T. Mullally, Inc., 198 Broadway, 
New York. Will use selected list of news- 
papers for the Majestic Hotel and restaurants, 
West 72nd street, New York; placing account 


for “X” Laboratories, 25 West 45th street, 
New York. 

O’Connell-Ingalls Advertising Agency, 100 
Boylston street, Boston, Mass. Reported to 
be placing account for Wieckman Pattern 
Company, shoe patterns, Cincinnati, 

Porter-Eastman-Byrne Company, 22 West 


Monroe _ sstreet, Chicago. Reported to be 
placing account for D. T. Bohon Company 
buggies, Harrodsburg, Ky. 


William H. Rankin Company, 180 North 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, Making yearly con- 
tracts for Haynes Auto Company. Reported 
to be placing account for Chicago, Indian- 
apolis & Louisville Railroad Company, Chicago. 

Frank Seaman, Inc., 4:0 4th avenue, New 
York. Again placing orders with newspapers 
in selected sections for R. B. Davis Company, 
baking powder, Hoboken, N. J. 


F. P. Shumway Company, 453 Washington 
street, Boston. Reported to be planning cam- 


In the Circulation 
Department 

The Multi-Mailer System is 

considered «indispensable by 

users. 

It puts the mail list under the 


control of the Circulation 
Manager. 


It lessens errors and elimi- 
nates subscriber complaints. 


May we tell you more about 
it? 


Company 


MANUFACTURING 


THE MULTI-MAILER SYSTEM 


617-625 WASHINGTON BLVD, 
CHICAGO 


& Publisher 
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paign in New England newspapers for 
Mfg. Company, underwear, Ware, Mass. 
Smith, Sturgis & Moore, Inc., 1463 Broad- 
way, New York. Making 1,000-line contracts 
with newspapers in various sections for United 


May 3, 


Otis 


Fruit Company, “Great White Fleet,”? 17 
Battery Place, New York. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 14 East 
fackson boulevard, Chicago. Issuing 18,000- 


line schedules to southwestern newspapers on 
Fort Worth and Denver Cities Railway. 
Sending out additional schedules of 7,000-lines 
on Sun Maid Raisin Growers to former list 
of papers, 

Charles H. Touzalin Agency, Union Trust 
Bldg., Chicago. Placing orders with news- 
papers in various sections for Chicago, Duluth 
and Georgia Bay Transit Company, 112 Adams 
street, Chicago. 

United States Advertising Corporation, Sec- 
ond Nat. Bank Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. Making 


5,000-line yearly contracts for Willys Over- 
land 

Vanderhoof & Co., 167 East Ontario street, 
Chicago. Placing orders with some Mid-West- 


ern newspapers for Canada Steamship Lines, 
Montreal, Can. 

Wade Advertising Agency, 130 North Wells 
street, Chicago. Sending schedules to eastern 
papers on Quaker Oats Company (Chicken 
feed). 

Whitman Advertising Service, 1182 Broad- 
way, New York. Will make up lists in May 
for National Importing & Mfg, Company, 573 
Broadway, New York, 

C. C. Winningham, 10 Peterboro, 
Detroit. Making 10,000-line 
Hudson-Essex Motors. 


West, 


contracts for 


Promises Aid to N. Y. Cameramen 


Commissioner Grover Whalen of New 
York promised to support cameramen in 
their fight against prolific issuance of 
police cards, when he spoke, April 26, 
at the annual dinner of the Newspaper 
Photographers’ Association of New York. 
The photographers some time ago com- 
plained that a great many outsiders pos- 
sessing police cards blocked legitimate 
newspaper. representatives on important 
picture stories. 


Printing Saturday Night Edition 


Springfield (Mass.) Republican, now in 
its 100th year, this week inaugurated a 
Saturday night edition of its Sunday 
paper. Comics were increased from 4 to 
8 pages. 


etroit 


Fourth 
Largest 


City 


Complete coverage with 
one paper. 


The Detroit News 
Offers 


unusual 


advertisers 
opportunities 


DETROIT TIMES 


Over 200,000 


DAILY 


Over 250,000 


SUNDAY 


A good newspaper 
plus the growth of 
Detroit to 1,200,000 
population, the 
answer. 


is 


43 


Pettinger Named Agency Vice-Pres. 


Charles J. Pettinger, for the past 5 
years manager and stockholder of the 
Metal Glass Company of Indianapolis and 
formerly of the advertising staff of the 
Indianapolis Star, has been elected a vice- 
president and marketing counsel of the 
Millis Advertising Company, Indianapolis, 
Fred Millis, president of the company 
has announced. 


Scudder Gives $50,000 to Museum 


Wallace M. Scudder, publisher of the 
Newark (N. J.) Evening News, has sub- 
scribed $50,000 to trustees of the Newark 
Museum, who are seeking to raise an 
endowment fund of $1,000,000. 


Coast Has New Jewish Weekly 


California Jewish Voice, a Yiddish- 
English weekly, published in Los Angeles, 
Cal., was to make its first appearance 
May 2. Dr. Charles Wortsman is editor 
of the new publication. ° 
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Frank S. Baker 
President 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


Charles B. Welch 
Editor and Gen. Mgr. 


David J. Randall Ford, Parsons Co. 
341 Fifth Ave. No. Michigan Ave. 
New Yerk City Chicago, Illinois 

R. J. Bidwell & Co. 


San Francisco and Los Angeles, 


360 


Cal. | 


Los Angeles Ttmes 


The only great morning 
newspaper in the Pacific 
Southwest whose owner- 


ship, control, direction 


and whole interests are in 


the territory which it 


Serves. 


World Leader in Advertising 
for Three Consecutive Years 


THE 


PASSAIC 
DAILY NEWS 


Leads in 
Classified, Local and 
Foreign Advertising in 
New Jersey’s Fastest 
Growing City 


TRADING POPULATION 


167,395 


NEW JERSEY NEWSPAPERS, 


INC. 


National Advertising Representatives 
(New Exclusively ) 


New York Newark 


Jersey Newspapers 
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HUBBARD RAPS AGENCY INDIFFERENCE TO 


HARD-WORKING 


By ROSALIE ARMISTEAD HIGGINS 


66@PECIAL representatives are truly 

‘Ambassadors of Good Will.’ Culti- 
vate them, treat them fairly and they will 
give you a return 
on your  inyest- 
ment.” 

These are the 
words of Frank 
G. Hubbard, as- 
sistant secretary 
and office man- 
ager of Barton, 
Durstine & Os- 
born, New York 
wid vie © ter s- 
ing agency. 

If experience 
really counts, Mr. 
Hubbard ought 
to know, for this F. G. Husparp 
month he cele- 
brated his 15th year in the advertising 
business. Today in his office at 383 Madi- 
son avenue, he sees every week many 
representatives, but his memory goes back 
to the time when he walked many weary 
miles and wore out a lot of shoe leather. 

“Tf you are the head of an agency and 
have not the proper appreciation of the 
good-will you can build through cour- 
teous treatment of publication representa- 
tives, you are overlooking one of your 
greatest opportunities,’- Mr. Hubbard 
said. 

“This does not mean that you person- 
ally should arrange your day so that you 
can see each of these men and hear his 
story. As a matter of fact, there is no 
reason you should see any of them ex- 
cept as a matter of choice, on your part. 

“However, any agency can easily build 
its space buying department [behind a 
man who is analytical, tactful and cour- 
teous. And den’t load him down with 
bookkeeping or forwarding or some other 
detail job which distracts his mind from 
his job of studying media and learning all 
he can about as many of them as he can. 

“When I was on the street calling ou 
agencies I frequently went into an office 


and found a sign that the space buyer 


could only be seen by appointment, and 
then only on certain days at certain 
hours. 


“There may seem to be good reasons 
for this, and of course it is up to each 
agency to form its own policy. But if 
you, as the head of an agency, could go 
out on the street and mix with the ‘reps’ 
as they are called, you would find that 
they sometimes have a real grievance be- 
cause of the treatment they have received 
at some agencies at the hands of an 
employe. 

“T know of no representatives who are 
poor sports because they have lost busi- 
ness, or failed to sell their publications. 
As a matter of fact, they blame them- 
selves only for their failures. But if 
they are not given a hearing, if consid- 
eration is not given their claims, or a 
personal opinion is expressed that shows 
a lack of knowledge on the part of the 
person they are trying to sell, can you 
blame them for the impression you have 
allowed them to get—a poor impression 
of your organization? 


INTERTYPE 


Standardized and interchangeable typesetting machines 
for all composition, from 5-point text up to full width 
36-point bold, and 60-point bold condensed, on slugs up 
See our full page next week. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


General Offices: 805 Terminal Building, 


to 42 ems wide. 


“SPECIALS” 


“Your space buyer probably cannot see 
them all at a time most convenient for 
them. But if they know he will see 
them if possible, they will make every 
effort to suit his convenience.” 

Mr. Hubbard is probably one of the 
best known space buyers in the country. 
He made the most of his acquaintance 
when he was on the outside, and there 
is today probably not a space buyer in 
New York, who sees more solicitors than 
Frank Hubbard. 

He was born in Duluth, Minn., but 
came to Connecticut when a small lad 
and spent his boyhood there. He started 
his career on a country newspaper at 
South Norwalk, Conn., where his duties 
consisted of setting type, reporting, soli- 
citing advertising, and doing everything 
that nobody else wanted to do. 

On coming to New York, he took a 
general commercial course at New York 
University, and then took a place with 
the New York Central Railroad. 

When he was 22 he obtained an adver- 
tising job as checker with the H. E. 
Lesan Agency, where he remained for 
several years. He then went to Detroit 
as manager for the Cheltenham Agency 
and remained there six years. 

When the United States entered the 
war, Mr. Hubbard became a_ military 
instructor at Stevens Institute, Hoboken, 
N. J., and in 1918, just after the signing 
of the Armistice, he joined Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn. On January 2, 1919, he 
became assistant secretary and-office man- 
ager of that concern. 

Mr. Hubbard takes an active part in 
all advertising interests, and is national 
chairman of the Outdoor Advertising 
Committee of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. ‘He is also a mem- 
ber of the newspaper committee of the 
New York Council of the A. A. A. A. 


Roy Clark Returns 


Roy Clark, business manager of the 
London Advertisers’ Weekly, returned to 
England April 26, on the S. S. Baltic, 
after spending about two months in this 
country interesting American advertis- 
ers in the coming convention of the A. A. 


C. W. in London, July 13-18. 


Newspaper Artist Wins Praise 


Maurice Fromkes, former newspaper 
artist, connected with the New York 
World and the New York Herald, won 
praise from Spanish critics this week, 
when a collection of his paintings was 
exhibited at the Modern Art ‘Gallery of 
Madrid, Spain. 


Missouri Association Chief Resigns 


Alonzo Johnson has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Northeast Missouri Press 
Association to accept a position on the 
executive staff of the Dallas (Tex.) 
News. He was connected with the 
School of Journalism, Columbia, Mo. 


Col. George Harvey, former Ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James’s, has re- 
sumed editorship of his North American 
Review. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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‘LEARN MORE ABOUT 


INDIANA 


Indiana, as a state, presents many attractive 
points worthy of consideration on the part 
of National Advertisers 


—Although Indiana ranks 11th in 
population, with over three million » 
people 

—The state is divided in half between 
rural and urban population 


—It has over 92 per cent native born, 
the highest in the United States 


—It ranks ninth in point of value of 
manufactured products 


National Advertisers, after all is said and 
done, are local advertisers—for they have 


local dealers in communities representing 
them. 


Many National Advertisers are relying more 
and more upon daily newspapers to tell their 


story, tell about their goods, how good they 
are and where they may be had. 


In Indiana these daily newspapers are the 
ones to consult for more facts. They are lead- 
ers in their communities and result-getters 
for their users. Start in Indiana with these 


dailies. 
- Rate for 
Circulation 5,000 lines 

+Decatur Democrat, gene: tls ee cette (E) 3,276 025 
***Evansville Courier and Journal.. ie ae 37,908 .08 
***Rvansville Courier and Journal........... (S) 32,502 08 
***Rort Wayne Journal-Gazette ............. (M) 31,274 07 
***Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette .............. (S) 34,657 07 
***Fort Wayne News-Sentinel ............... (E) 41,412 09 
***Cary Evening Post-Iribune |.............- (E) 11,410 05 

Hammond? Dimes 9). 2a. toate ss oneness ote (E) 15,436 05 

Huntington Pressieen eee secteias ctacteiae (M&S) 3,576 025 
**F+ Indianapolis NEWS wi cise ctiee so sie ole septate (E) 131,818 23 
sesiok : (M) 7,372 

Lafayette Journal & Courier... (E) 12/875 20,247 .06 
titLa Portes Herald “ucccccrs «- sdeeieeemerel (E) 4,091 025 
*4¥* Newcastle, Gourier es «icc oe cle cin tears ieee (E) 4,603 025 
***Sonth Bend. NewsTimes........ wah ek 23,039 06 
***South Bend News-Times ...............+- (S) 21,440 .06 
***South Bend Tribune ...... (S) 19,718.....(E) 20,588 .06 
*** Torre «Hante 2 ribunewn acu ic slacieeienaios (E&S) 23,608 .06 


***A, B. C. Statement, April 1, 1924. 
+++Government Statement, April 1, 1924. 


your communication to the Dotrar Pu 
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D OLLAR PULLFp Ss 


Advertising and circulation managers are always on the lookout for new ideas 
that will increase advertising receipts and win new circulation. Your tdea for 
increasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to your manager, but it 
may be just the thing that some other manager wants. “Epitor & PUBLISHER 
will pay $1 for each idea printed under this head. The fact that the idea is 
now being used in your city does not bar it from the department. Address 


LLER Epitor. When they appear clip 


them and mail them in and receive payment. Unavailable ideas will not be 


returned, 


USINESS 

is pretty good, 
they say, so people 
must be buying 
what they need, 
and among the 
seasonable articles 
are: 


Umbrellas 
[raveling bags 
Hat boxes 
Camp tents 
Portable phonographs 
Steel folding cots 
Graduation dresses 
Sifts for the graduate 
Photographs of brides and graduates 
Wheel-barrows 
Poultry wire 
Rose bushes 
Summer home china 
leed tea set 
Refrigerators 
Porch rugs 
Window shades 
Awnings 
Stationery 
Keep hammering away on: 
{ee-cream freezers 
Lemons 
orape-juice 
Poison Ivy cures 
Mosquito catchers 
fly-paper 
Wayside Inns 
Spring tonics 
Light Fiction 
Summer furniture 
National Garment Retailers’ Associa- 
n sets May 19, as opening date to pub- 
of new Summer and sports season in 
ninine fashions. Look out for: 
Sport sweaters, 
Skirts, 
Suits, 
Scarfs, 
Blouses, 
Summer frocks, 
Hats, 
Sport shoes. 
Soon time for tennis. Get after: 
Tennis balls, racquets, nets, tape, 
ikers, contractors for building courts, 
nis shoes. 
Straw hat season opens May 15. 


LIVE ad man recently read of a 
~ millinery school to be held by a 
i'm bureau. He put two and two to- 
ther, arranged an ad of a millinery 
fods sale and sold the ad to a merchant. 
| was velvet and an idea that paid— 
1 j. Jellison, Dubuque (Ia.) Times- 
urnal. 


Upon the event of an opening of a 
tw home for one of the banks in a 
insas town, the evening paper put out 
spécial edition, filled with advertising 
‘id to the various merchants congratu- 
ling the firm in their new. home, and 


frew Papers—(if any)—surpass the 

TRENTON, 

NEW JERSEY TIMES 
AS 


A FOOD MEDIUM 


| A recent reader survey indica that 
among the housewives of the city our 
| Thursday Food Feature Department—up- 
Ward of four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food advertising— 
is the best feature carried by the Times. 


Circulation 36,796 Member A. B. C. 
KELLY-SMITH CO. 


| Marlborough Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York Chicago 


local stories about the bank from its or- 
ganization, cuts of the new home, the 
officers, etc. An astonishing number of 
additional inches of advertising space 
were sold; each merchant buying space 
to extend “congratulations” because the 
other fellow was doing it. The plan 
need not be confined to a bank opening 
but can be adjusted to the circumstances. 
—D. E. Daigh, Parsons, Kan. 


The utilities offices, gas, electricity, 
telephone and city water, are covered 
once each day by a reporter, who sends 
a duplicate list of the city’s newcomers 
to the circulation manager each evening. 
These are visited or telephoned and told 
about the newspaper, with the result that 
they start on the newspaper at about the 
same time they start cooking and using 
telephone service. Sometimes sales let- 
ters are used if the first call does not do 
the work. A southern Indiana news- 
paper which uses this plan finds it effec- 
tive—Yandell C. Cline, Columbus (Ind.) 
Republican. 


Our advertising solicitor recently ap- 
proached a prospect with the idea in mind 
of selling him a 3-column 10-inch space. 
An idea was suggested to the advertising 
manager of the concern that the names of 
customers be used in an ad to show how 
many people had purchased a certain 
appliance. As a result, a list of several 
hundred people was supplied and nearly 
a double truck used instead of a 30-inch 
ad. Such an idea appeals to automobile 
and insurance agencies—Donald Ross, 
Washington, Iowa. 


The ‘Nashville Tennessean recently ran 
a double truck under the caption, “When 
Were These Firms Established.” - Fifty 
dollars in prizes were offered to those 
who entered the contest. A line was in- 
serted in each ad upon which the date of 
establishment of the advertisers was to 
be inserted. The ads were sold to banks, 
clothiers, coal companies, mattress fac- 
tories, etc., and contained 24 ads in all. 
—J. E. Withers, Fort Worth (Tex.) 


Star-Telegram. 


America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 
Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 
International News Service 
21 Spruce St. New York 


Every department store is cot 
putting in new departments or ¢ 
the locations of old departmen 
of course, anniversaries of the 
ment of these new departments 
change to new positions, ar 
occurring. It would, therefo 
idea for the paper to keep 
dates when various new dep 
established in local stores < 
niversaries of the establish 
departments the paper coul 
stores to run special ad 
menting on the event and 

to patronize the departmey 
Williams, Santa Ana, Cal 


Something new in adv 
by a Washington, D. C. 
nail on the head. Sin 
schemes ‘find ready sales 
field. The company simp 
blank, with the notation 
“Hold this up to the lig 
page was held to the lig 
saw a picture of a shir 
matter, ‘““Quality—comin4 
shirts at a price. The He 
and F.” The effect wh 
making a cut of the ad 
when the sheet was hel 
the cut was visible in it 
tive. The ad caused a g 
est, many customers co 
L. J. Jellison, Dubuq. 
Journal. 


Lodges in almost eve 
country announce their 
the location of their cf 
paid lodge announceme 
pages. This is done | 
economical and also 
almost every notice 
invitation siting n 
for the benefit of out- 
the lodge. Here is a 
be sold to the churcl 
for each church ever; 
classification ‘“Churc 
enable the members 
learn what the subject 
mon would be. It w 
glad hand to the strat 
gates who belonged te 
to locate a branch of 
he belonged. When < 
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Foreign Advertising; 


ALLIED NEWS 
New York Offloe—5g 
Chicago Office—5 Ni 
San Francisco—Clev: 


The McNaught 


Times Building 


ed 


Hdirerc&@’ Publiaher formiay 3 -aloes 


| 
as its purchase by the present Rogers Denies Newspaper Rumors Intertype Profits Show Gain 


Company. It has been con- ; 
eee since by that company __Jason Rogers, former publisher of the Net profits of the Intertype Corpora- 


van a quarter of a century, the New York Globe, now editor of the Ad- ton for the first quarter of the year wee 
» being the elimination of all vertisers’ Weekly, emphatically denied ended March 31, we $207,058.74. 2 oo 
except the 3 present owners, he was “concerned in any effort to start the eae period Hees they were $203,- 
lart Deming, Thomas H. 2 new daily newspaper” in New York. 389.23, and in 1922, $183,257.09, accord- 
William C. Deming. Mrs. Denial was in the form of a signed state- 1g to a statement issued this week. 4 

untry-wide fame as one of Ment, appearing on the editorial page of eee 
id most successful women the Advertisers’ Weekly. New Norwegian Weekly 
f journalism. = Norden Publishing Company, Inc., of 
SS SSS U. S. Sunday newspapers have an. Brooklyn, is launching a new Norwegian 
inety-seven daily news- aggregate yearly circulation of 1,116,091,- weekly newspaper on May 8, the Norges 

ry 028 copies. posten. 


IPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 


For Newspaper Making 


Printers’ Outfitters For Sale. 


>] furniture, Goss Press Printing Plants and business bought and sold. One factory overhauled Duplex Angle Bat 

department netting five American Typefounders’ products, printers’ Press. Prints 4, 6 or 8 pages. Price and, 

ching. Inquire Zell Hart and bookbinders’ machinery of every descrip- terms reasonable. The Goss Printing Press 

‘ibune Company, Warren, tion. Conner, Fendler & Co. 96 Beekman Co., 1535 South Paulina St., Chicago, Illinois, 
St., New York City. 


Goss Sextuple Presses for Sale. @ 
We are about to install in the Christian AS USUAI 
Science Publishing Society plant, Boston, 


Mass., three High Speed Super-Imposed Unit 
2 Type Octuple Presses. By reason of this in- 
e *-TONES stallation we can offer to publishers two ex- es ‘ 7 
ceptionally good Goss Straightline Sextuple Our exhibit will be held in the 
the World machines. As is generally known, the Chris- 


tian Science Monitor is one of the very best 

printed papers in the United States, and print- Gold Room (110) 

{ b ed exclusively on Goss presses. These are "3 

e oy desirable machines and offered for early ship- Waldorf Astoria Hotel 


x ment. Motor equipment available with the 
| presses if desired. Full particulars upon re- duri 
qucet he Goss etd Press Company, 1535 uring 
South Paulina St., Chicago, DL . 
Lb ROCESS A. N. P. A. Convention 


Cline-Westinghouse Double Motor-Drive 


with full automatic push button control. POLLARD-ALLING MEG. CO. 


vous business ayo USED BY THE Addressing, Mailing, Listing 
Machines 


of press clippings Columbus Ledger, 220-230 W. ys St. 
s tell you how press Col b Ohi New York City 
, de a business builder olumbus, 10 
We refer you to them for their 
opinion. 
» 
.ELLE 


6St., N. Y. City 


arter of a Century 


* MAIN OFFICH BASTERN OFFICE 
~ Fisher Building Marbridge Building 


343 §. Dearborn St. Broadway at 34th St. 


1 CHICAGO NEW YORK PASTE 
Presses POWDER 


ange in capacity for mailing rooms 
pages. If you : 

market for a 

f nd press 


your wants. 


TING PRESS CO. 


Yaulina St. 


=~_______| STEREOTYPIN G A pure vegetable gum 
M AC HINER which only needs the ad- 


; dition of water to make 
ls Plus ! Roller rolls wet mats " 6 fw cae aes ; 
in 1114 seconds; dry mate the finest mailing room 


mga railroad in 2242 seconds. Also sup- paste obtainable. 
as big to the plied for wet mats only. Im- 


x BES pressions accurate — both ends : 
i es Dashes’: iy of cylinder are set at same time. QUICK STICK sticks 


bs uipment” will a Bed aa Be, augue long quickly and tightly—no 
‘ executives you = Gare Wi ttoe nate cl de | waste of time or labor to 


log. The Goss Printing Press get your mail out prompt- 


ve used equip- Company, Chicago. 
Gapicaitidis | oN ly. If your supply house 


e surest way to | cannot .furnish QUICK 
sk age reece STICK, write today to 


world. 
’re in the mar- Wa) 8 lee Gs y 4 The 


ie things, your- 7 : 
lara ao Commercial Paste Co. 


‘tunities among E 2 COLUMBUS OHIO 


Publisher ads! a wee Manufacturers of the largest line | 
of adhesives in the United States. 


3c per word per insertion, cash with order, 
for advertisements under the classifica- 

jon of “Situations Wanted.” For those unem- 

iloyed, one insertion Free (advt. not to ex- 

weed 50 words.) 

{8c per line per insertion, cash with order, 

if white space is used at top and bot- 

om of advertisement. 

‘2, per word per insertion, cash with order, 

x for advertisements under any other 

lassification. 

3 per line per insertion, cash with order, 

| if white space is used at top and bot- 

om of advertisement. 


: 
: 
| SITUATIONS WANTED 


\dvertising Man. 

(Hl around advertising man, five years classi- 
‘ied department of metropolitan daily, three 
years’ agency experience as detail man and 
pace buyer, also class publication as salesman. 
‘-877, Editor & Publisher. 


idvertising Manager 

jeeks connection with trade or class paper, on 
Sommission, or salary and commission basis. 
‘iddress Box A-885, Editor & Publisher. 
‘\dvertising Manager. 

hirty, married, 9 years’ experience, town and 
ity experience, both display and _ classified. 
fest references. C. E, Peck, Sharon, Pa. 


dvertising Manager. 
dye wire, energetic and clean cut; age thirty, 
jamily; fifteen years’ experience in newspaper 
ame. Capable executive, copywriter and con- 
jincing salesman. Know how to make friends 
Nor myself and paper and hold them. Will 
jeliver the goods; $50 a week in beginning 
Ind will earn it. Job must offer permanency, 
jmgenial surroundings and good future. Ex- 
Nellent references and record. A-875, Editor 
| Publisker. 
\dvertisng Manager-Salesman 
jeeks salary-bonus proposition. High-grade copy 
jad layouts. Address Box A-895, Editor & 
‘ublisher. 
dvertising Solicitor. 
jaerease your classified. Why not have a full 
age of classified Daily and two pages Sundays 
t least or maybe more. Advertiser who has 
ad years of experience has been going into 
lewspaper offices for 6 to 8 weeks suggesting 
lethods, Training help, old or new, reclassi- 
fing paper and Doubling the Business while 
bing it, building all classifications, leaving 
ded working. organization when I leave. 
fake stated charge per week for stated term. 
Ood references. Address Box A-909, Editor 
| Publisher. 

rtising Solicitor, 
teed epen for inspection. College education, 
4 years war service. 2 years classified ad. 
jamager, increased classified despite falling 
reulation. Successfully sold display and fea- 
ire pages. Just finished free lance. Position 
anted in States or Canada where opportunity 
(© advancement. Age 28. Address <A-907, 
ditor & Publisher. 
dvertising Solicitor, 
‘perienced; open for position on Daily News- 
per. Specialty, special edition, business 
ages and special pages or cooperative adver- 
sing. Salary and commission or commission 
ith guaranteed weekly drawing account for 
fick action. Address Box A-908, Editor & 


‘ablisher. 

ldvertising Solicitor. 

ght years’ newspaper experience, 30 years 
4. married, capable and of good address, 


‘sires permanent connecticn with live news- 
‘per. Preferable in the Middle West and 
ty under 109,000 population. Address A-872, 
ditor & Publisher. 

irtoonist 

ith large Western daily wishes change. Work 
produced in all leading reviews. Can produce 
tteons with punch. Samples and qualifications 
idly furnished. Address Box A-897, Editor 
Publisher. 
\toonist Plus. 
tperienced in 
ivertising art, 
re interested 
| initial salary. 


photo retouching and layouts, 
and layout, desires change. 
in opportunity offered than 


A-873, Editor & Publisher. 


A Good Man 


There used to be a song to 
the effect that “A Good Man 
Nowadays Is Hard to Find.” 

And that’s apt to be true right 
now—unless you keep an eye on 
| Editor & Publisher’s “Situations 
| Wanted” columns until you find 
| a likely candidate for that open- 
ing on your newspaper’s staff. 


Good men are looking for the 
} kind of a good position you have 
| to offer. Meet them the Editor 
| & Publisher way! 


' replies 


Editor & Publisher for May 3, 1924 


Situations Wanted 


Situations Wanted 


Circulation Manager 


seeks position with established daily. Has 
had 15 years’ experience. Prefers town of 
100,000 or more. A-905, Editor & Publisher. 


(Classified Advertising Manager. 

Young man 24 years of age; 6 years’ classified 
experience. Now employed. Wishes change. 
Understands classified from top to bottom. 
Best of reference. Wants position in Central 
West or South. address Box A-886, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Circulation Executive, 

Possessing tact and confidence. combined with 
eminently successful record, solicits publisher’s 
propositions immediately. Address Box A-888, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager, 

Possessing tact and ability combined with 
eminently successful’ clean record, solicits 
immediate propositions. A-903, Editor & 
Publisher. 

Circulation Manager. 

Possessing ability to increase circulation on 
some newspaper solicits publishers’ proposi- 


tions immediately. Best of references to pub- 
lisher in need of my services. Address Box 
A-901, Editor & Publisher. 

Circulation Manager 

with national business paper three years and 


previously with daily newspaper in North 
Carolina desires to connect with either class 
of publication in-New York or vicinity. Twen- 


ty-eight years old and single. 
& Publisher. 

Classified Manager, 

Capable of handling classified in city of 50,000 
to 75,000; 3% years’ experience. No objec- 
tion to second or third paper under right condi- 


A-904, Editor 


tions. Opportunity counts for more than salary. 
References. Address Box A-898, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Classified Manager. 

One of the biggest men in classified today plans 
a change. Any first grade paper requiring 
heavier caliber classified direction (or any big 
undeveloped paper with a vision) can here se- 
cure the needed talent and leadership. There 
is “form” in classified, as in golf. You are 
paying for a professional, even though you have 
but an amateur. Salary $5,000, or liberal com- 
mission. Age, over thirty. Perfect record. 
5 write today to Box A-867, Editor & Pub- 
isher. : 


Composing Room Foreman. 

gocd executive, getting maximum production 
without friction, expert makeup, ad man, and 
eperator, with experience on large and small 
dailies. Union, locate anywhere. E, B. Land- 
fear, 594 Franklin Ave., Nutley, New Jersey. 
Telephone, Nutley 4129-R. 

Desk Man. 

Experienced telegraph and makeup. Available 
June 1. Address Box A-890, Editor & Publisher. 
Editor, Feature Writer. 

High-grade man, 38, university education, 18 
years’ experience as reporter, feature and edi- 
torial writer, editor of trade and class journals, 


open for offer anywhere. Minimum salary, 
$3,500. Might accept share of profits as part 
pay. Address Box A-899, Editor & Publisher. 


Editor Wants Work. 

He is a good re-write man, with a forceful, 
attractive style; understands make-up and 
all that; can clothe almost any subject with 
human interest; is well educated; is strong 
in popular science and the applied arts; reads 
half a dozen modern languages; is an experi- 
enced editor, abstractor, and translator; just 


the man for foreign newspaper exchange 
editor. Box A-906, Editor & Publisher. hy 
Feature Writer, 

Capable, experienced and dependable, wants 
position with good newspaper. Address Box 
A-884, Editor & Publisher. Loa 
Feature Writer. 

Thoroughly experienced, can handle camera, 
seeks immediate position; best references. Ad- 


dress Box A-894, care Editor & Fublisher. 


Financial and Markets Editor. 
Positicn wanted as financial and markets 
editor on first-class daily, having good circula- 


tion in country as well as city. Have had 
plenty of experience and am employed, but 
desire to make a change. References. Address 


A-879, Editor & Publisher. 


General Manager. 

This advertisement is addressed to a Publisher 
in a city of 30,000 to 60,000, who has been 
carrying his burden alone and desires to secure 
a man who can take the load off his shoulders 
—as general manager. He is willing to allow 
his general manager to acquire an interest in 
his newspaper and thus attain a share in earn- 


ings. The advertiser is 33 years of age, 
married, a university graduate and has had 
thorough experience in all branches of news- 


paper work. His present responsible position is 
in itself a guarantee of his capability. All 
treated in strict confidence. Address 
Box A-887, Editor & Publisher. 


Mechanical Superintendent. 

Young energetic mechanical superintendent or 
assistant to busy executive. Good organizer, 
all-around practical printer, operator, university 
journalistic training coupled with 14 years’ 
practical experience in publishing and commer- 


cial printing plants. Go anywhere, however, 
possibilities must be assured. Address A-861, 
Editcr & Publisher. 

Newspaper Man. 

Experienced copy editor; makes accurate re- 
port, condensed, verbatim; editorial. Depend- 
able. A-883, Editor & Published. 


Newspaper Man, 

Thirty, tet years Metropolitan news and feature 
writing; expert photographer; desires opportu- 
nity on daily or feature weekly. Available on 
two weeks’, notice. Address Box A-900, Editor 
& Publisher. 
Newspaper Woman. 
Capable young newspaper woman; experienced 
in advertising, reportorial, editorial departments. 
A. H., 1037 Scott, Covington, Ky. 


Printer. 
Au all around printer wants situation on small 


daily. Fast cn ads, makeup; good linotype 
machinist. Prefer makeup with care of three 
or fcur machines; 15 years’ experience, 12 
years in one shop, foreman last 7 years. Pre- 
fer Mich..or near Mich. Married, age 31, 
union. Address ‘E. E. Frechette, 33 Budlong 
St., Hillsdale, Mich 


Publisher. 

The newspaperman who started and developed 
the weckly that has been rated as one of the 
best six in the United States is now available. 
He is young, aggressive, a virile writer, with 
exceptional executive ability and thorough train- 
ing in editorial, advertising, mechanical and 
business departments. He prefers a small town 
paper—daily, semi-weekly or weekly—where he 
can devote his training and ability to making 
it the best in the country. He will call on you 


for a personal interview within 100 miles of 
New York City. Write to him now. Address 


30x A-882, care Editor _& Publisher. 


Reporter. 
Wanted by experienced reporter and feature 
writer, immediate and permanent position in 


Southern state References address Box A-896, 
Editor & Publisher. 
Reporter. 

Young journalist, 23, seeks position on eastern 
newspaper; expert interviewer and stenographic 
reporter. One year general reportorial experi- 
ence; graduate Missouri School of Journalism. 
Initial salary secondary. Available immedi- 
ately. A-870, Editor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED 


Advertising Manager Wanted 

or general business manager of a daily New 
England paper of 5,000 circulation in a city of 
20,000. A business man who can hold the 
place must not be too old to have lost initia- 


tive, and must be ready for hard work and 
show ability to develop new business. <Ad- 
dress A-880, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager, 

Who has ambitions to get ahead but has reached 
the limits of possible promotion in present loca- 
tion. Must have had experience in hiring and 
training canvassers and be willing to locate 
permanently in some large cities between At- 
lantic and Pacific. Further expansion of already 
large circulation organization creating several 
positions with earning possibilities ranging from 
$2,600 to $5,000 per year. Answer with full 


‘patticulars regarding last ten years’ experience 


and references as to personal habits and char- 
acter.’ Ernest A. Scholz, circulation director, 
Butterick Publishing Company, Butterick Bldg., 
New York City. 


Proofreader Wanted 

Place is open. for a_ proofreader, perhaps a 
man or woman who has had good experience 
but does not wish to take active part in 
editorial or business end; must be willing to 
read all news and advertising proofs at normal 
wage. Address A-881, Editor & Publisher. 
Publicity. Representative Wanted. 

for musical organization of highest type in 
midwestern city. Publicity experience and mu- 
sical knowledge essential. Address A-874, care 


of Editor & Publisher. ‘ 
Reporter, i 3 
Afternoon and Sunday morning daily in 


western city of 16,000 wants reporter, $30 a 
week, Address Box A-893, Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted 
by established afternoon paper in city of 35,000, 
business executive who is an advertising man- 
ager and can produce results and relieve own- 
ers of worrying details. Apply giving refer- 
ences, experience and salary expected. A-868, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Appraisals 


NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 


PALMER, DE WITT 
& PALME 


Pacific Coast Representative 
M. C. MOORE 515 Canon Drive 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


350 Madisom Ave., 
New York 


Successful Performance 


This firm has 
almost 15 years 
performance in 
work of 


PURCHASE, CONSOLIDATION, 
SALE AND APPRAISAL 


of newspaper and magazine 
properties throughout:the U. S. 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


a record of 
of successful 
the difficult 


peach CONNECT THE WIRES = 


DOUBLED ADVERTISING 
VOLUME in 


one year for 
trailing daily in middle western 
city of over 500,000. Lowered 
department overhead at same 
time, That’s only the latest | 
achievement of our No. 5621-B. I 
College graduate, 33, married. Hy 
Eleven years advertising and I 


business manager. “Progressive 
= se = * | 
and hard working,” says promi- i 
nent publisher, 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LD'G., SPRINGFIELD,Mass._ |ij 


Help War ted 


Wanted. 

Competent pressman and stereotyper to assume 
responsibility for handling 24-page Hoe Press. 
Must be not only good workman, but must 
have ability to manage work of department. 
State wages now earned, how long in present 
position, why change is sought, age, married 
or single, and wages expected. Daily Times, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


FEATURE ARTICLES 


Publishers—Attention ! 
We furnish MSS on all subjects by competent 


authors. Will take advertising in exchange 
for all or part of our service. Reasonable 
rates. Write us your wants, Literary Bureau 


Pub, Dept. MOJ4, Hannibal, Mo. 


BOOKS, ETC. 


Breaking Inte the Magazines 

is easy if you let The Writer’s Digest, 
America’s leading magazine for writers, tell 
you how. Filled with brass-tack articles on 
writing and selling photoplays, stories, poems, 
songs, feature articles, etc., by America’s 
foremost writers. Write today for free sam- 
ple copy. Writer’s Digest, 820 Butler Build- 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“$Oo$” 


That may be a new way of 
writing “S O S”—but that’s how 
it looks to capable workers who 
read your “Help Wanted” ad in 
Editor & Publisher. 

These little ads are eagerly 
sought by newspapermen who 
are on the lookout for better po- 
sitions than they are now filling. 


They'll see your ad—and an- 
swer it! 
Use a “Help Wanted” ad 


where it will look the most at- 
tractive to the men you want to 
reach—put it in Editor & Pub- 
lisher! 
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Editor 


UNCHES 


Managing 
feature ideas that can be used locally. 
each hunch published under this head. 


worked successfully in your city does not bar 
your contributions to the Huncn Epitor. | 
Unavailable hunches will not be returned. 


mail them in and receive payment. 


EANETTE HAMILL of the Ballard 
School, New York, Y. W. C. A., de- 
clares American girls have forgotten how 
to sew. She claims Mistress Modernity 
can’t even hem her own kitchen towels 
and is really unprepared for marriage. 
Why not have a local series of interviews 
on how to have a beautiful home, perhaps 
even reproducing some of the best ex- 
amples in your community? Outline 
what is being done locally to help girls 
get this information. Keep in mind the 
average family wants an attractive home, 
yet does not have an unlimited pocket- 
book—James M. Mosely, 39 E. Concord 
St., Boston, Mass. 


Country weekly editors, try collecting 
all of your news of bowling, basketball, 
gymnasium clubs, scholastic and other- 
wise, putting it on an exclusive sporting 
page in your community newspaper. You 
will realize that a thoroughly edited local 
sport sheet in a country weekly can be 
just as live a feature as in a large metro- 
politan newspaper. The Algoma Record- 
Herald, Algoma, Wisconsin, has been get- 


ting away big with a good sporting sec- 
tion now for nearly 2 years, catering not 


only to its own town but all of its rural 
field. If you haven’t a sporting com- 
munity, it should be up to you to cam- 
paign for one—S. J. Harris, Madison, 
Wis. 


What sort of things do the radio fans 
of your city most like to have ‘come in 
over the radio—news, jazz, classical 
music, bedtime stories, or what? Run a 
coupon in your radio department on which 
the fans can state their preferences and 
get an interesting and unusual story in 


this way.—Frank iH. Williams, Santa 
Anna, Cal. 
“Babe Ruths of Industry” is the sub- 


ject of an interesting series being run 
by one big city daily. The fastest cigar- 
maker, the best stair maker, the most 
skilled piano stringer, in fact anyone who 
excels in his trade. furnishes material for 
a yarn in this series. The broad appeal 
of these stories is obvious while yet they 
are suitable for any paper. In no wise 
are they likely to interfere “‘policy.’— 
Max Hahn, Toledo Blade. 


A ‘box of the persons who have appoint- 
ments with the President at the White 
House and the hour of the appointment, 
arranged in calendar form, is used by one 
of the Washington (D. C.) papers. 
Probably this form may be used to ad- 
vantage for listing the names of those 
who have appointments with the Mayor in 
your city. A good “follow-up” on this, 
of course, is a telephone call or interview 
with the person having an audience, in- 
quiring as to the nature of the call on the 
pee oe M. Littlejohn, Washington, 

UG. 


Every paper has use for good, Simon- 
pure jokes from time to time as fillers, 
or as a regular daily feature. Give them 


FINING 
PRESS 
SYNDICATE 


1161 Arcade Building, St. Louis 


Features * Editorials * Specials 
Unusual, Illustrated Features 
for Every Holiday 
Expansion Plans Now in 
Preparation. 

Standard in Every Respect. 


editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news and 


Epitor & PusLisHER will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is now being 
it from this department. Address 
When they appear, clip them and 


a new twist by having every reporter 
who covers banquets, meetings, luncheons 
and the like bring in a couple of the best 
stories told, and run one a day under 
the caption “The Stories They Told,” 
giving the name of the teller (the more 
prominent the better) and the organiza- 
tion before whom the story was told. 
Much better than the ordinary “favorite 
story” feature, because of genuineness 
and friend-making possibilities —Willis 
Thornton, Washington News. 


Many editors would like to brighten 
up their sport pages. This is especially 
true on small-town papers, where there 
are “dull” seasons in sports. The ex- 
change table is the place to develop one 
feature. Brief paragraphs, clipped and 
credited to each sports writer and his 
paper, will give a sport page from half a 
column to a column of briefs under the 
following one column one inch box 
head : 


Wit AT DEVE Yer Ss Any, 
By Sports Writers 


On days when the sport page is “lean,” 
a column of these could be run, with 
perhaps ten of a dozen sport writers 
being quoted on all sports. On “heavy” 
days, the column could be cut down. The 
fans are hungry for comments from 
other sports writers—Abe Smith, Mar- 
jetta, O. 


A feature in the Madison (Wis.) State 
Journal which has been attracting com- 
ment recently is an article in the lower 
right hand corner of the front page 
headed “Do You Know,” and contains 
some facts about Madison. For example, 
one edition’s notice started like this: 

“Did You Know—That Henry ‘Wilas 
Park has a collection of nearly 400 
animals and birds of different kinds, be- 
sides a large collection of ‘fish?” 

Further details on the matter were also 
given.—Benita L. Spencer, Madison, Wis. 


Hoyt Agency Elects Officers 


Stockholders of Charles W. Hoyt Com- 
pany, Inc, New York City, have 
elected the following officers for the 
year: Charles W. Hoyt, president; Ralph 
L. Talley, vice-president; ‘George W. 
Hopkins, vice-president; Samuel W. 
Meek, Jr., secretary; Arthur ‘'H. Gates, 
treasurer. The following constittite the 
board of directors: Charles ‘W. Hoyt, 
Ralph L. Talley, A. Smith, Samuel W. 
Meek, Arthur E. Hobbs, Thomas Flan- 
agan and George W. Hopkins. 


Your PaperIsNo 
Better Thanlts 
Automobile 

Section — 


The BIG THINGS IN MOTORING 
WRITTEN IN A BIG WAY 


The Ullman Feature Service 
Home Life Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


& Publisher 


for 1924 


ANOTHER BILLBOARD DRIVE 


May 3% 


Art Opens Drive 


Against Outdoor Signs 


Chicago League 


Cuicaco, April 28.—A campaign to rid 
Chicago of billboards has been opened 
by the Municipal Art League, of which 
Elbert Drew, of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Company, is _ president. The 
league will not seek legislative action 
against billboards at first, Mr. Drew 
said, but will make an appeal to the 
artistic sense of buyers of billboard space. 

“The assertion that billboard advertis- 
ing costs only so many cents a thousand 
readers is absurd,” Mr. Drew declared. 
“How can anyone tell how many people 
read a billboard? Florenz Ziegfeld is 
right. He says that from now on he 
is going to advertise in newspapers. He'll 
get something for his money. 

“We want our streets to be places of 
beauty, not picture galleries. Why 
should visitors to the city be shouted at 
by billboards on every side? Another 
thing—billboards are bores. Same sort 
of stuff all over town. The Municipal 
Art League is going to see if it cannot 
rid the city of this evil.” 


Missing Newspaper Man Found 


Archer W. Brant, former editor of the 
Iowa City (la.) Republican, and a 
brother of Irving Brant, who has been 
missing a year, has been found in Cleve- 
land, O. It was learned that Brant was 
suffering from amnesia and that he had 
wandered about the country assuming the 
name of one of his former employers. 
Mrs. Brant and their 4-year-old son have 
gone to Cleveland. 


Hearst Celebrates Birthday 


William Randolph Hearst was 61 years 
old this month, and in honor of his birth- 
day and the twenty-first anniversary of 
their wedding, Mrs. Hearst gave a large 
dinner April 28 in the small ball room of 
the Ritz-Carlton, New York. 
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world, NEA furnishes 
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Bon Voyage Banquet for Writers 


A ‘bon yoyage dinner to Oliver Gingol 
and Sanford Griffith, who sailed f¢ 
Europe on Wednesday aboard the Frai 
conia, was tendered Tuesday night ; 
the Beaux-Arts Restaurant by 
members of the Wall Street Journ 
editorial staff. Mr. Griffith will be chi 
European correspondent of The Wa 
Street Journal with ‘headquarters 
London. Mr. Gingold is leaving f 
about a month’s trip abroad. The chai 
man of the dinner committee wi 
William T. Devlin, who was aided | 
Cyril Kissane, Edward Hart, and Arund 
Cotter. 


Harwood to Baltimore Sun 


Charles M. Harwood, formerly edit 
of the Baltimore News: and America 
has now ‘become associated with tl 


Baltimore Sun. He is at present vac 
tioning in Porto Rico. 
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N.Y. Telegram & Evening 
Mail Radio Tabloid Maga- 
zine—Simultaneous publi- 
cation—6 tabloid pages 
weekly—proofs or mats. 
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A New York Corporation 
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IN NEW ENGLAND 
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***Fitchburg Sentinel |. 2... ). (E) 11410 055 1045 MIE 
***Haverhill Gazette ........ (E) 16,003 .055 04 | = 
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The Greatest Gain in 
the Greatest Market 


In New York, THE SUN gained more than 1,200 
columns of advertising in April, making a total 
of 4,000 columns—we// over a million agate 
/ines—ot advertising gained in the four months 
of 1924 over the corresponding period a year 
ago. 


This gain of THE SUN is far greater than that 
of any other New York morning or evening 
newspaper for the same months. It includes 
large gains in National, Local and Classified 
advertising and in most of the important sub- 
classifications of these divisions. 


There could be no better endorsement of the 
high quality of THE SUN'S large circulation 
than this great gain. Advertisers by so greatly 
increasing lineage in THE SUN demonstrate 
that quality and proved purchasing power are 
the important elements in a newspaper's — 
circulation. : | 


The more than 250,000 daily purchasers of THE 
SUN constitute the largest circulation of high- 
class readers attained by any New York evening 
newspaper. 


280 Broadway 
Net Paid Daily Circulation More Than 250,000 


EDITOR & PUBLISHERS 


THIS ISSUE: INTERVIEWING PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 


ff Th e Oldest cblishers'and Advertisers Journal 27 via 4 fay 


SvuiItB 1117 Worntp BuiLpINnN.G, New YORE 


Original second class entry The Journalist, March 24, 1884; The Editor & Publisher, December 7, 1901; The Editor & Publisher and Journalist, October 30, 
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EATURES that mean 

Leadership wherever they 
go! New York, for in- 
stance, where The Daily 
News, using Chicago Trib- 
une features, amassed in 
four years the largest daily 
circulation in America — 
with “Momma” Tribune 
second to none but her New 
York prodigy. Chicago Trib- 
une features have meant 
Leadership in many another 
interesting circulation argu- 
ment! 

Blue Ribbon 


FICTION 
First Run Work of First Class 
Authors 
Blue Ribbon Serials for Sunday 
(one release a week) 
Blue Ribbon Serials Week day (six 
days a week) 
Blue Ribbon Short Stories—from 
8,000 words down. 
Well Written Tabloid Short Stories 
of 300-600 words 


BLACK & WHITE 
Strips 


The Gumps by Sidney Smith. 
Gasoline Alley by Frank King 
Harold Teen by Carl Ed 

Winnie Winkle by M. M. Branner. 
Moon Mullins by Frank Willard. 
Smitty by Walter Berndt. 


COMICS IN COLORS 


8 Chicago Tribune Comics offered in 
an 8-page color comic section either 
tabloid or full size. 
THE GUMPS 
By Sidney Smith 
GASOLINE ALLEY 
By Frank King 
HAROLD TEEN 
By Carl Ed 
WINNIE WINKLE 
By Branner 
SMITTY 
By Berndt 
TEENIE WEENIES 
By W. M. Donahey 
MOON MULLINS 
By Willard 
ONE ROUND TEDDY 
By Sals Bostwick 


GOOP ETIQUETTE 


by Gelett Burgess 


W. E. HILL 
PAGE OF COMICS 


in Gravure or Black and White 
HEROES OF THE WEEK 
Half Page by Sals Bostwick 


CARTOONS 


John T. McCutcheon—Carey Orr 
Gaar Williams 


BURNS MANTLE 


Weekly New York Theatre Letter 


GRAVEL PIT PUPS 


Raymond Kelly 


DR. EVANS 
The first and best of newspaper 
medical writers 


Daily and Sunday 


Men’s Fashions, Women's Fashions, 
Woods and Waters, Farm and 
Garden, Love and Beauty, Cookery, 
Etiquette, Home Harmonious, Line 


o Type, Sports, Science and Em- 
broidery, 


LEASED WIRE Service 


Foreign—National—Local 


PACIFIC & ATLANTIC 


Photos 


Organized by the Chicago Tribune 
and The New York Daily News 
23 Park Place, New York 
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~ FR CRYIN’ OUT LOUD = THINGS 
Had COME To A PRETTY PASS 
WHEN YC@@NT FIND PRIVACY 
IN YouR OWN House- FoR 
Two PAS ID Go RENT 
MYSELE @ Room Some 
Place! 
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fight Live Pages of \(#==: 
Comics 


Eight Tribune comics, in color, have 
helped to build the circulation of The 
Chicago Sunday Tribune until now it is 
close to a million. 
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The Gumps—America’s funniest comic. 


Gasoline Alley—Walt and Skeezix in real 
human adventures. 


GooD GRavY SHEIK -WeEVE 
BEEN TALKING AND TALKING 
AND HERE IT 1S 12 


Harold Teen—The tragedy and comedy eyes 


of adolescence. 


CANT CATCH ME 
IN ® MILLYUN 
YEARS! 


Winnie Winkle—Love, business, and fam- 
ily combined in a highly amusing comic 
of the beautiful stenographer. 


Smitty—The small boy au naturel. 


Teenie JV eenies—Four thrills to the min- 
ute for small children. 


Moon Mullins—A biff-bang farce comic 
i which the world laughs not with Moon 
but at him, 


NIX! Nix !! WE WoN DEM 
BALL SUITS AN’ Y BETTER GIT 
/ WELL-ER- GEE YER TEAM To COME ACROST 
WHIZ, Won't YA [||] QUICK OR WE'LL WIPE UP 

EVEN GIVE USA DE LOT WID You’se If! 
CHANCE To GO 
HOME AN’ CHANGE J, 
OUR CLO'ES 222 


One-Round Teddy—who hits first and in- 
vestigates afterward. The newest Tribune 
comic. 


These comics are furnished in mat 
form, for reproduction in black and 
white or in colors. Or we can print the 
sections in The Tribune plant and fur- 
nish them ready for inserting. 


Heayea Son! 
WHERE YGOIN 


? 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
Newspapers SYNDICATE 


Tribune Plant, Chicago 25 Park Place, N. Y. 


Buy - - - - - - Leadership! 


HE INTERTYPE is the only 
line composing machine that 
can be furnished for setting slugs 
up to 42 ems (7 inches) wide, in 
faces up to full-width 36-point 
bold and 60-point bold condensed. 
This advertisement is a specimen 
of 42-em Intertype composition, 
set in 36-point Century Expanded 
and 36-point Century Bold. The 
extra wide slugs are especially 
useful for setting these big faces 
in newspaper ads and job work. 


Write for detailed information. 
INTERTYPE CORPORATION 
General Offices and Eastern Sales Department, 50 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

and- y Bldg.; MEMPHIS, 77 McCall St. 


Branch Offices: CHICAGO, Rand-MeNally Bldg 
iS) 
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The Baltimore Sun cele- 
brates its eighty-seventh 
anniversary next Saturday 
—having published its 
first issue May 17, 1837 
—and in recognition of 
the event reproduces here- 
with an old engraving, 
At the top is set forth the 
idea that THE SUN was 
Tread everywhere, but 
chiefly in the homes—even 
as it is today. 
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% 
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At the bottom the artist 
has given an idea of the 
processes of publication in 
vogue many years ago— 
processes now obsolete and 
hardly remembered by the 
oldest printers. In strong 
contrast is the modern and 
extensive machinery 
operated daily and Sun- 
day in supplying the 
newspaper needs of the 
prosperous Baltimore 
territory. 
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Selling House Furnishings in 


Philadelphia 


Just imagine what it would mean to you if the majority of the housekeepers 
in the half a million homes in Philadelphia and vicinity went to their favorite 
house-furnishing shop or department store and asked for your product by name. 


You may make a fine washing machine, or a safe stepladder, or a good ironing 
board, or a fine preserving kettle, or a clever kitchen cabinet, or an efficient stove 
or range, but what will it avail you if you know it but Mrs. Housewife don’tr 


* Competition wouldn’t bother you if you educate the women of Philadelphia 
about your product. : 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the newspaper 
“nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA'S “NEWSPAPER 


Net paid circulation for six months ending March 31, 
1924— : 


66 In 


Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 


4\ The Bulletin 


512,445 ous 
The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger 


than that of any other daily or Sunday newspaper published 
in Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in the United 


States. 
NEW YORK DETROIT LONDON 
814 Park-Lexington Bldg. C. L. Weaver Morti B 
(46th St. and Park Ave.) Verree & Conklin, Inc. ; Some itieh? fede 
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CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO > PARIS 
Verree & Conklin, Inc. Harry J. Wittschen A 
28 East Jackson Verree & Conklin, Inc. Ray A. Washburn 
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(Copyright 1924—Bulletin Company) 
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What Press Conferences With Coolidge 


Mean to Washington Correspondents 


‘ditor & Publisher Man Finds White House Conferences Are Usually Mere Formalities, Yielding 


Scant News—President Reads Answers to Questions Submitted in Advance 


By PHILIP 


SCHUYLER 


HAT is a “press conference” with 

the President ? 
I always wanted to know. It sounded 
<tremely democratic—the Chief Execu- 
ve of the Nation discussing vital affairs 
ith his public through the expert media 
i newspaper reporters. I made up my 
ind to attend one. 


|President Coolidge holds his “press 


/onference” with Washington newspaper 
“orrespondents twice a week. One con- 


rence, held in the morning, is for the 
mefit of afternoon newspapers; the 
her, in late afternoon, is for the morn- 
g field. The writer attended one of 
e former. 
Just why is it called a press confer- 
ce? None of the correspondents seemed 
know. No one conferred with the 
resident. ‘Nothing important—absolutely 
)néws—came out of the particular con- 
rence the writer witnessed, and cor- 
ispondents questioned declared it typical. 


tty stated they rarely got anything 
Dre than “background” from their 
wekly White House visits. Under 


holidge, they said, they usually obtained 
fen less than “background.” 

Some 50 newspaper men, gathered in 
‘ter rooms of the western and execu- 
te wing of the White House, chatted 
éd smoked. They waited word that the 
lesident would receive them. Came the 
vrd. All marched forward, hats off, 
10 a circular room, in which the Presi- 
fat sat, rather huddled down, in a swivel 
Gir before a shiny mahogany desk. 
When everyone was in the room, form- 
Wy a semi-circle about the desk, the 
lesident quietly arose. He looked 
tough tortoise shell-rimmed glasses at 
asheaf of typewritten sheets he held 
lone hand. 

Jn these sheets, one eventually learned, 
Vre typed questions previously submitted 
uy the Washington correspondents for 
sidential consideration. There were 
questions on this particular day. A 
enterprising souls had written them 
wn, given them to a White House 


Representatives of the American Press Gathered on the White House Lawn 


policeman, who, in turn, had passed them 
on to Secretary Slemp. The secretary, 
finally, had presented them to the Chief 
Executive. 

Coolidge gave one solemn glance at the 
correspondents over his spectacles. 

He said a few words over each ques- 


tion. All were “answered” in the nega- 
tive. One could hardly say he answered 


them, however. He talked around them. 
Each question consumed about 60 sec- 
onds. -The conference lasted exactly 12 
minutes. ‘One correspondent asked a 
question verbally. The others winked 
and snickered. The President said a few 
words around the question and passed 
along. 

One question concerned the appointment 
of a “keynoter.” Who would it be? The 
Administration had no idea. 

Another wondered if the President had 
received a letter from General Wood. 
Such a letter could not be recalled. Thus 
it went. 

Correspondents attested that Mr. 
Coolidge’s replies to questions are some- 
times exhaustive, but that they hardly 
ever contain anything on which to “hang” 
a newspaper story. 

His first contact with the Washington 
correspondents took place in his rooms at 
the ‘Willard Hotel, Washington, just a 
few hours after he had taken the oath of 
office in the Plymouth, Vt., farm house. 

One was told that at these first meet- 
ings Coolidge made “a pleasant impres- 
sion.” He spoke, it is said, with “frank- 
ness and decision, saying just as much 
as he wished to say and no more.” 

Then, according to the newspaper men, 
who visit the White House, a change 
came over the President. His present 
attitude is described as “official caution.” 
He considers these “press conferences” a 
solemn duty. As quickly as he can, he 
gets them out of the way. 

“What Calvin Coolidge starts to say, 
he finishes,” Henry Suydam, Washington 
correspondent of the Brooklyn Eagle, has 
written in an article for his paper describ- 


ing the Presidential press conferences. 

“But,” adds Suydam, “he leaves many 
things unsaid. 

“He takes no chances ; commits no blun- 
ders, and always speaks in complete 
sentences. He is fond of antithesis—a de- 
vice often useful in politics. But it can- 
not ibe said that his press contacts are 
very stimulating,” the Eagle man con- 


tinues. 
“The: President needs advice on how a 
young’ President should act in the 


presence of newspaper men. 

“They (the newspaper men) are find- 
ing themselves coming away from Mr. 
Coolidge’s conferences with little or 
nothing to write, although the President 
may have talked to them for.15 or ZU 
minutes. It is true that the obvious is 
seldom news, although it may often be 
statesmanship.” 

The history of the Presidential press 
conferences goes back to Woodrow Wil- 


son’s Administration. It was then the 
formal conference began. 
When Roosevelt was President, he 


maintained close relations with a group 
of about 15 Washington correspondents 
in whom he trusted, Suydam informed 
the writer. Rooseve*t was always access- 
ible to this group. 


When Wilson was President, ‘Wash- 
ington correspondents were allowed to 


ask as many questions as they pleased. 
In 1916, he abruptly discontinued the con- 
ferences. 

Evidently Washington newspaper men 
liked President Hiarding and his confer- 
cilces. They told the writer about the 
late President’s charming personality. 
He was almost always very cordial, they 
said, and he furnished good “copy.” 

It was during Harding’s term, how- 
ever, that the “written question method” 
was adopted for press conferences. 

“From March until November, 1921, 
any correspondent might put verbally any 
question he chose,” one correspondent 
explained. “Then. one day; when the 
Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 


ment was just beginning, Mr. Harding 
made a statement that appeared to indi- 
cate that an Association of Nations might 
grow out of this disarmament discussion. 

“Present in Washington were Jonkeer 
van Karnebeek, Netherlands (Foreign 
Minister, president of the Assembly of 
the League of Nations; Arthur J. Bal- 
four, who was a prominent League figure, 
and many other Europeans of similar 
intimate connection with Geneva. 

“They read reports of President Hard- 
ing’s statement and rushed down to in- 
quire of Secretary Hughes, whether they 
had been lured to Washington for the 
purpose of assisting in the erection of a 
rival institution to the League of Nations. 

“Secretary Hughes calmed their over- 
wrought nerves, but then and there it 
was decreed that questions must be sub- 
mitted in writing.” 

Opinions differ as to the specific reason 
for the change from the verbal to the 
written question. Henry Suydam thinks 
it was the League of Nations incident. 
Others, including Robert Barry, insist it 
was Harding’s references to the main land 
of Japan being included in the Four 
Power Treaty. Harding told the corre- 
spondents that the terms did not include 
the mainland of Japan, whereas the 
original draft did provide that inasmuch 
as the mainland of Japan was not speci- 
fically exempted and as Japan was of the 


islands of the Pacific and naturally 
would be in it. Secretary Hughes was 
put out and representatives of the in- 
terested nations became excited. The 


mainland of Japan was excluded and the 
treaty signed and ratified on that basis. 
(Everyone understands that the Pres- 
ident is not to be quoted. He answers 
your written question, if he so elects, and 
then you may say that “it is learned at 
the White House” or you may state the 
fact and cite no authority. The corres- 
pondents have various methods of meet- 
ing this obligation of secrecy. Most of 
them use variations of the phrase: “It 
was learned at the White House today.” 
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LAWYER SAYS_ PRESS 
BLOCKS JUSTICE 


Criminals Exploited By Dailies, New 
York Bar President Declares— 
Charges Ridiculed By Don 
Seitz, World Veteran 


Armed with headlines to prove his 
argument, Henry W. Taft, president of 
the Bar Association of New York, 
charged the press with obstructing justice 
in an address before the Association May 
1. He was answered by Don. C. Seitz 
of the New York World. 

Taft complained that no New York 
newspaper, to his knowledge, employed a 
lawyer to report court cases, and accused 
the newspapers of failing to help lawyers 
reform the law. 

“A thing which newspapers do and 
which they ought to change is to exploit 
guilty criminals” Taft said. 

“They are treated a great deal better 
than eminent statesmen on eminent 
occasions. Their very gesture is ex- 
ploited; what they had for breakfast, 
their previous history. Not many of 
them are subjected to the obscurity which 
the prison walls ought to impose, but 
there is a glorification of the criminal 
who had been a party to a successful and 
cruel crime.” 

The exploitation of criminal cases and 
sensational crimes in the newspapers, he 
said, caused the public in general to 
look on these things as sporting events 
in which they pick their favorites. 

In conclusion Taft suggested that the 
newspapers employ lawyers and teach 
them the art of news values. 

“Tet them try and co-ordinate the pro- 
fession and knowledge of law with the 
necessities of journalism and make some 
effort to correct the thing, which, in my 
judgment, is seriously affecting the 
administration of justice, namely the: de- 
struction of confidence in our system,” 
Taft concluded. 

This last series of charges was ridi- 
culed by Seitz, who said that lawyers 
would not be a success as reporters 
because lawyers always disagreed with the 
courts. He denied that lawyers were 
interested in law reform, saying that the 
laws were generally drawn up in lawyer’s 
offices for secret or private ends and that, 
instead of desiring clear and sound laws, 
the lawyers wanted laws that consumed 
money in prolonged experimentation 
before judges before anybody knew what 
the laws meant. 

Seitz blamed the procrastination of 
courts, their reversal of one by another, 
the eagerness of lawyers to smash the 
laws instead of to defend them, for the 
lack of interest on the part of the press 
in following cases through every twist 
and turn of the procedure labyrinth. Even 
conceding great experts were employed, 
he said that newspapers would find little 
to interest their readers in following the 
migrations of cases from court to court. 

Though admitting great defects in 
newspapers, he asserted that they were 
found almost unanimously working for 
law reforms and for the re-election of 
deserving judges whom politicians sought 
to throw out of office. This was done, 
he said, on the theory that the man might 
have been unpromising in the first place, 
but might have acquired independence 
and honesty on the bench. 

Seitz said that a growing evil in the 
press was commercialism which was due, 
he said, to the emphasis placed on costs 
of production of all kinds by the soaring 
prices of labor, white paper, etc., during 
the war. He denied that news was 
colored. 

“T have been connected with news- 
papers all my life,” he said, “and never 
have I received any instruction to do any- 
thing dishonest or anything that inter- 
fered with my free will. To get the 
news, and get it first, if possible, are 
the only instructions.” 

Henry W. Sackett, a lawyer, for many 
years representing the New York Tri- 
bune and now the New York Herald- 
Tribune, said there had been a great 
abatement of antagonism in the relations 
between newspapers on the one hand and 
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A REMARKABLE EDITORIAL 


THE following editorial leader, clipped from the New York World for May 8, 
possesses so many elements of merit that Epitor & PuBLISHER broadcasts it 


to the general journalistic field: 


CELIA COONEY 


For some months now we have been vastly entertained by the bobbed-haired 
bandit. Knowing nothing about her, we created a perfect story standardized accord- 
ing to the rules laid down by the movies and the short-story magazines. The story 


had, as the press agents say, everything. 


It had a flapper and a bandit who baffled 


the police; it had sex and money, crime and mystery. And then yesterday we read 
in the probation officer’s report the story of Cecilia Cooney’s life. It was not in the 
least entertaining. For there in the place of the dashing bandit was a pitiable girl; 
instead of an amusing tale, a dark and mean tragedy ; instead of a lovely adventure, 


a terrible accusation. 


In the twenty yers she has lived in this city she has come at one time or another 
within reach of all the agencies of righteousness. Five years before she was born 
her father was summoned to court for drunkenness and neglect; the Charities 
Department recommended then that her older brother and sisters be committed to 
an institution. That did not prevent her parents bringing, with the full consent of 
the law, three or four more children into the world. Cecilia. herself, the youngest 
of eight, came at four years of age into the custody of the Children’s Society. Six 


months later, on the recommendation of the Department of Public Charity, she was 
turned back to her mother, who promptly deserted her. 

She was taken to Brooklyn by her aunt and for ten years or so attended 
parochial school. At the age of fourteen her mother brought her back to New 
York, took her to a furnished room, stole her clothes and deserted her. A year later, 
aged fifteen, Cecilia became a child-laborer in a brush factory in Brooklyn, and 
was associating at night with sailors picked up on the water-front. At sixteen 
Cecilia was back in New York, living with her mother, working as laundress for a 
few months at a stretch in various hospitals. At twenty she was married, had born 
a child, had committed a series of robberies, and is condemned to spend the rest of 


her youth in prison. 


This is what twentieth-century civilization in New York achieved in the case 
of Cecilia Cooney. Fully warned by the behavior of her parents long before her 
birth, the law allowed her parents to reproduce their kind. Fully warned when she 
was still an infant, society allowed her to drift out of its hands into a life of dirt, 


neglect, dark basements, begging, stealing, 


ignorance, poor little tawdry excitements 


and twisted romance. The courts had their chance and they missed it. Charity had 
its chance and missed it. Schools had their chance and missed it. The church had 
its chance and missed it. The absent-minded routine of all that is well-meaning and 
respectable did not deflect by an inch her inexorable progress from the basement 
where she was born to the jail where she will expiate her crimes and ours. 

For her crimes are on our heads too. No record could be clearer or more 
eloquent. None could leave less room for doubt that Cecilia Cooney is a product of 
this city, of its neglect and its carelessness, of its indifference and its undercurrents 
of misery. We recommend her story to the pulpits of New York, to the school men 
of New York, to the lawmakers of New York, to the social workers of New York, 
to those who are tempted to boast of its wealth, its magnificence and its power. 


lawyers and judges on the other, and said 
that a permanent organization should be 
formed through which the newspapers, 
the bar and the courts could deal with 
each other to promote the administration 
of justice and accurate handling of news. 


$350,000 CASH TO SCHOOL 


Minneapolis Tribune Stock Given to 
Journalism Redeemed by Murphy 
(By Telegraph to Epitor & PuBLISHER) 


Minneapouis, Minn, May 8.—-The 
University of Minnesota today received 
$350,000 cash for the establishment of a 
School of Journalism from Frederick E. 
Murphy of the Murphy Holding Com- 
pany, and publisher of the Minneapolis 
Tribune. The gift represented the value 
of stock in the Minnesota Tribune Com- 
pany bequeathed to the institution by the 
late William J. Murphy, for many years 
publisher of the paper. 

Announcement of the transaction was 
made by Fred B. Snyder, chairman of the 
Board of Regents in the following state- 
ment : 

“The University of Minnesota today 
received $350,000 from Frederick E. 
Murphy, publisher of the Minneapolis 
Tribune in payment for stock in the 
Minnesota Tribune Company received by 
the university in settlement of its be- 
quest under the will of the late William 
J. Murphy. This money will be invested 
as a separate fund to be known as the 
W. J. Murphy Endownment Fund for 
School of Journalism. Purchase of the 
stock by Mr. F. E. Murphy satisfies the 
obligations of the W. J. Murphy estate 
to the University of Minnesota as they 
were created by his will. 

“Under the will the University of Min- 
nesota was to receive whatever money 
should be left in the estate after the 
settlement of other bequests and pro- 
visions for a number of annuities had 
been made. 

“Tt was provided at first that the final 
settlement should be made at the end of 
a 20 year period. The various heirs sub- 


sequently agreed to a speedier settlement 
of the estate and the various corporations 
in which Mr. Murphy was_ principal 
owner were merged to make the final 
settlement possible.” 

The university will make a thorough 
investigation into the workings and ac- 
complishments of schools of journalism 
elsewhere and will investigate also the 
needs of Minnesota in Journalistic .train- 
ing before deciding how it will use the 
W. J. Murphy bequest, Dr. L. D. Coff- 
man, president of the university said. 
Consequently some time will elapse before 
the contemplated school is established. 


TYPE METAL PRICES DOWN 


Great Western 
Announces Revise Rate List 


Refining Company 


Declaring the nraw material market 
now registers a “warrantable and fixed 
decline,” the Great Western Smelting 
and Refining Company this week an- 
nounced a reduction in type metal prices. 

The revised list follows: 


Intertype, Linotype, Linograph 


Ludlow and Elrod saveeseecc. 11%c Ib. 
Combination Lino-Stereo. ..... 1134c Ib. 
No. 1 and Duplex Stereotype...12%c Ib. 
Autoplate (G-W) Official...... 12%4c Ib. 
Standard Monotype .......... 1234c lb. 
Government Monotype ......... 1334c Ib. 
Premium Monotype ........... 1434¢ lb. 
Thompson Type Caster ........ 17%4c Ib. 
Houndry Ty pels... anasrcenn l6c Ib. 
Multigraph) Metal, .g2 2.4 dames L6c) Vib: 
Job Shop Stereotype........... 10ey lb: 
Hard Bag Stereotype «....:...: 12%4c Ib. 


N. Y. Times Issues Booklet 


Marking completion of the Times 
Annex on Forty-third street, New York, 
the New York Times has published a 
23-page brochure entitled “The New 
York Times—Its Spirit and Its Growth— 
1851-1924,” written by David H. Joseph, 
assistant city editor. The Annex is the 
8th home the Jimes has occupied in the 
73 years of its existence. 


l 
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JAPAN FORGETS QUAKE 
AS BUILDINGS RISE — 


Tokyo a City of Lumber and Iron 
Barry of Japan Advertiser Reports 
—Says Exclusion Act Will 
Injure Trade 


“The disaster in Japan of Sept. 1, i 
rapidly being forgotten and nobody talk 
any more of the earthquake and fire 
being too busy reconstructing and makin) 
plans for the future.” said Joseph F 
Barry, general manager, the Japan Ad 
vertiser, who arrived in New York fror 
Tokyo this week. 

“Tokyo has been reconstructed and ji 
now a city of lumber and galvanize 
iron,” he continued. “Some reconstruc 
tion work has been done in Yokoham 
but relatively much less than in Toky< 
and after nightfall the city is dead. Wha 
remains of the streets are unlighte 
and it is impossible to get around with 
out a lantern or torch. 

“The important newspapers of Toky 
are being published as usual, and on th 
whole circulations have increased whil 
the volume of advertising being carrie 
compares favorably with last year. 
“The circulation of the Japan Adyer 
tiser and the Trans-Pacific Magazine 
are larger now than at any time in the 
history, due, no doubt, to the publicit 
they received at the time of the disaste 
and in connection with their re-estat 
lishment. 

“The passage of the Imigration Bi 
barring Japanese from the United State 
threatens to undo at one stroke the wor 
of building up a closer understandin 
between the two great powers on tl 
Pacific which has progressed so sati: 
factorily since the Disarmament Cor 
ference. 

“Tf the President signs the bill in i 
present form it will be futile»to tall ¢ 
further disarmament with Japan, as sl 
already feels that we are taking advantag 
of her position, following the catastropl 
of September last, to humilate her wu 
necessarily, 

“Furthermore, the consequences ( 
this legislation are likely to be more fa) 
reaching than is generally realized, as 
will force Japan to form alliances wit 
other powers such as Russia, Germany « 
China, thus compelling us to increase ot 
armaments on the Pacific. 

“Our trade with Japan, which has is 
creased enormously in the past fe 
years, will also suffer as the Japane: 
will undoubtedly boycott our goods, an 
in fact, movements in that direction ha 
already started. 

“Those who are interested in clos 
diplomatic and trade relations with Japs 
are hopeful that the President will ve 
the Johnson Bill, and that one of tl 
many other unoffensive methods suggest 
which will keep down Japanese immigr 
tion just as effectively will be adopted 

Mr. Barry left New York for Jap: 
last September, after the earthquake, | 
take charge of reconstruction of t 
Japan Advertiser which was totally d 
stroyed. Publication was resumed Jaa 
ary 9, in complete new plant much larg 
and better equipped than old one. 

B. W. Fleisher, publisher, has been 
New York since last November and w 
leave for Japan May 15. 

The machinery and equipment for a j) 
printing plant has already been shipp 
to Japan. 


Maine Daily Goes to 3 Cents 


Price of the Portland (Me.) Pre 
Herald, a morning paper, was advanc 
from 2 to 3 cents on May 1. The ma 
agement announced editorially that tl 
change is in keeping with the tenden) 
in other cities throughout the count, 
“where the increased cost of all th 
enters into the production of a newsp) 
per has influenced a change in price 
and in some places has resulted in t 
consolidation of two or more newspape 
into one publication.” | 


Coast Radio Section Launched 


Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelligencer h 
started a weekly 4-page radio section. — 


j 
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CIRCUS THRILLS SCHEDULED FOR N. E. A. MEET 


Aerial and Artillery Battles, Indian Dances, Buffalo Barbecues, Trip to Mexico, on Program for 
Oklahoma Meeting May 18 to June 8—Business Sessions at Oklahoma City 


IRCUS rather than convention appears 

the word to describe the annual 
meeting this year of the National Editor- 
jal Association, May 18 to June 8, as 
bands now play for the opening curtain. 
The main show is scheduled for May 22 
to 24, at Oklahoma City, capital of Okla- 
homa. 


Wallace Odell, president, and H. C. 
Hotaling, executive secretary of the N. 
FE. A., are prepared as master showmen 
to lead fellow members on a regular 
barnstorming tour, commencing with an 
aetial welcome at Ponca City, Okla., 


May 19, and ending with a dash through 
Texas to Mexico City, Mexico. 

Fort Sill airmen will fly to Ponca City 
to meet the editors, when they first reach 
Oklahoma. From there they will follow 
the editorial party to Tulsa, Bristow, 
Oklahoma City, El Reno, and on to Fort 
Sill. 

While N. E. A. members are at Ponca 
City, they will be entertained at Miller 
Brothers’ 101 Ranch, the “greatest farm 
in the world,’ with an Indian pageant, 
rodeo and buffalo barbecue. 

On the second day, which will be spent 
at Tulsa, editors will dabble their hands 
INNOCENTLY in oil. Most of the 
time will be taken in inspection of the 
Cosden oil refinery. Lunch will be served 
at Sand Springs Orphans Home, pri- 
vately owned by Charles Page, millionaire 
philanthropist. 

Next, May 22, comes the main business 
sessions to be held in the Huckins Hotel, 
Oklahoma City. 

Hon. M. E. Trapp, governor of the 
state, will deliver an address welcoming 
the editors to Oklahoma, while O. A. 
Cargil, mayor of Oklahoma City, and E. 
Overholser, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, will put in their “few words” 
for the old home town. Dean Walter 
Williams will then change the subject 
with an inspirational address on news- 
papering. He will speak as president of 
the Press Congress of the World. 


Committee reports will follow. Sec- 


retary Hotaling and Treasurer W. W. 
Aikens, Franklin, Ind., will also make 
reports. 


A. T. Spively will lead a discussion on 
“Building Up the Newspaper.” 


Addresses and speakers at the first 
day’s session are: 

“Value of Proper Head Writing,” 
Harry Fisher, Publishers’ Auxiliary, 
Chicago, Ill.; ‘Mechanical Make-up,” 
John Meyer, National Printer Journalist, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; “Value of Country 
Correspondence,” Prank Edgecombe, 
Geneva (Neb.) Signal; “How to Get the 


Business and Collect the Money,” Charles 
M. Meredith, Quakertown (Pa.) Free 
Press; “Newspaper Style Book,” Pro- 
fessor Tully A. Nettleon, Oklahoma 
State Univers sity, Norman, Okla., “Sub- 
scription Contests—Are They Worth 
While?” C. M. Marvin, Shenandoah 
Ca.) Sentinel Post. 

Sessions of Friday, May 23, will be 
held in the hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at the state capitol, winding up 
with a gridiron banquet, locally arranged, 
at the Shrine Temple. 

riday’s program includes : 

“Compensation for the Boss,” G. M. 
Moss, Whitefish (Mont. ) Pilot: “The 
Linotype School—W ill . Furnish Opera- 
torsr |W. C. Lusk, Yankton (S. D.) 
Daily Press: “Apprentices Necessary to 
Produce Master W orkmen,” Paul God- 
lard, Washington (IIl.) Reporter; 
‘Proper Rate for displ Ly Space.” W. J. 
Keyes, “Country Publisher,” Winnipeg, 
Canada; “Service to Local Advertisers,” 
Professor Arthur Hallam, School of 
Journalism, Norman, Okla. : “Handling 
pf National Advertising,” H. G. Spauld- 
ing, Shawnee (Okla.) Daily News; “The 

“armer, a Coming Advertiser, Harry 


aylor, Traer (Ja.) Star Clipper. 


OFF FOR PARIS 


Mrs, J, Ogden Reid, Advertising Director 
Reid off for Paris, where he 
New 


given to 
Activities,” by 
Washington, D. C.;: H. C 


The evening session will be 
a discussion of “N. E. A. 
W. L. Daley, 


Hotaling, St. Paul, Minn.; J. C. Lochner, 
Florida Publishers, Clermont, Fla.; John 
Clyde Oswald, American Printer, New 
York. 
Association business and committee 
reports will take up Saturday's session. 
So much for daytime meetings. 


During evenings, not taken up with ban- 
quets at Oklahoma City, the editors will 
take jaunts to surrounding towns. On 
May 22, they will visit Guthrie, where 
Senator John Golobie will act as host, 
and will continue these interurban trips 
May 24, going to El Reno for a banquet 
in the evening. 

On Sunday, May 25, the editorial party 
will be guests of Lawton and the Okla- 
homa Press Association, which has head- 


of the New 
will take command of 


sees President 
recently acquired Paris Edition of 
York Herald, 


York Herald-Tribune, 


quarters at that city. While there they 
will visit Medicine Park, site of the asso- 
ciation’s editors’ home. 

Now again the spectacular will stalk 
upon the traveling circus-convention stage, 
leave 


when on Monday, May 26, guests 
Lawton in automobiles for Fort Sill. 
There, as a barker might announce, al 


three rings of the mammoth circus, wil 
be taken by the War Department of the 
United States, which will stage a gigantic 
sham battle for the edification of editoria 
brain matter. 

In this battle no detail of modern war- 
fare will be omitted. Three hundrec 
pieces of artillery will fire barrages, while 
the battalion of infantry stationed at the 
Fort over the top. Tanks an 
machine guns will be called into play. 

Airplanes will zoom over imaginary 
shell torn _ battlefields. Observatior 


goes 


radio, 
drop 


direct artillery fire by 
twin-motored bombers 
“deadly” missiles from the air. <A giant 
dirigible blimp will the war 
clouds, aiding the aim of gunners below. 
Higher still, scout planes will struggle 
in realistic combat. 

Military posts throughout the southwest 
will be called upon by the War Depart- 
ment to assist in the big display. Two 
squadrons of airplanes will be sent from 


planes will 
while huge 


soar above 


Kelly Field at San Antonio, Tex., and 
a third from Fort Riley, Kan. 
During the “battle,’ the editorial 


visitors will occupy a prominent hill over- 
looking the spot where shells are falling. 
They will be divided into groups of 15. 
Each group will be in charge of an officer 
who will explain the military pageant. 

Leaving Lawton and the battlefields at 


2 P. M., the editors will entrain for Fort 
Worth, where only an hour will be 
allowed them to stretch cramped legs 


after the rail trip over the Texas plains. 


The next real stop will be at San 
Antonio. 
According to telegraphic advices re- 


ceived by Epiror & PuBLISHER this week, 
Will C. Edwards of ‘Benton, Tex., past 
president of the Texas Press Association, 
has been designated as official representa- 
tive of the Texas press to pilot the N. E. 
A. delegation across the Lone Star State. 

Entertainment of the delegates in 
Texas, it has been decided, will be in the 
hands of Sam Fore, of | Floresville, 
Denver, Chestnut of Kennedy, both past 
presidents of the Texas association, and 
C. F. Lehman, San Antonio, treasurer. 

When N. E, A. men and their wives 
arrive at San Antonio, May 27, they will 
be treated to a Mexican dinner and a 
sightseeing trip, including the famous old 
missions around the city. 

Bidding farewell, the party next will 
enter revolutionary Mexico by way of 
Laredo, Tex. 

The trip southward to Mexico’s capital 
city, is routed via Monterey, famous in 
Mexican war annals, Saltillo, San Luis 
Potosi, and Celaya, where two lines of 
the Mexican Central take separate routes 
to the City of Mexico. 


The editors will be in Mexico City on 
May 29. There, many side trips have 
been arranged. Chester Westfall, former 


Oklahoma newspaperman, now located at 
Mexico City, as the representative of the 
Marland Oil Company, is in charge of 


the entertainment. 

On the trip homeward, from Mexico 
City, the editors are routed by way of 
Monterey and Matamoros, where they 
again, enter the United States. Mata- 
moros is just across the Rio Grande from 
3rownsville, Texas. Arrival at Browns- 
ville is timed for June 6. 

While in the Brownsville country, the 
party will visit Harlingen, where they 


will be guests of the R. T. Stuart ranch. 


The entire day of June 6, will be spent 
in the Brownsville valley, the party leav- 
ing that night for Galveston and Houston, 
where they will be entertained June 7, 

They will get back to Oklahoma City 
June 8. 

N. E. A. officials sum the price up 
this way: 

A rate-of one fare and a half has been 
authorized by the various traffic passenger 
associations and under this the railway 
ticket including the circle trip in Okla- 
homa will be approximately as follows: 
New York and return via Tulsa.. $89.75 
Washington and return via Tulsa 80.30 
Des Moines and return via Tulsa. 36.00 
Omaha and return via Tulsa... 34.¢ 
Chicago and return via Tulsa 48.40 
St. Paul and return via Tulsa.. 50.10 
San Francisco and return via Tulsa 103.26 
Seattle and return via St. Paul.. 136.47 
Seattle and return via Billings,. 129.68 
Kansas City and return via Tulsa 23.55 
Memphis and return direct.. 28.60 
Denver and return direct....... 55.35 
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SENATE VOTES 50 PER CENT CUT IN 
SECOND CLASS RATES 


Adopts McKinley Amendment to Revenue Bill by 55-18 Vote, 
as A. N. P. A. Campaigns for Measure at the 
Capitol— Now Goes to House 


By SAM BELL 


(Washington Correspondent, Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


W: ASHINGTON, D. ‘C., May 8—By a 

vote of 55 to 18 the United States 
Senate today adopted the McKinley 
amendment to the pending Revenue Bill. 

The amendment provides for a 50 per 
cent reduction in second class postal rates, 
lopping off the last two increases affect- 
ing newspapers. 

Debate on the Senate floor over adop- 
tion of the (McKinley clause lasted 45 
minutes. Principal objectors were Sena- 
tors Edge and Smoot. It was defended 
by Senators McKinley, Wadsworth, 
Ramsdell, and Harrison. 

Jerome D. Barnum, chairman of the 
A. N. P. A. postal committee, is here 
leading publishers in their campaign for 
this postal cut. 

“Ve are hopeful that the amendment 
will now pass the House,” he declared, 
following the Senate vote. “We intend 
to stay here until we get action.” 

The McKinley amendment was fos- 
tered by the A. N. P. A. alone, other 
publishers’ organizations having backed 
the Kelly Bill for the past two sessions 
of Congress. 

Interesting facts regarding second class 
postal rates were presented to the Senate 
by Mr. Barnum. 

It was shown that the reductions sought 
do not resemble a Federal subsidy to the 
publishing industry. The rates that the 
amendment would restore increased rev- 
enue to the Post Office Department from 
$11,717,623.97 for 1918 to $25,100,320.34 
for 1920. The rates which the amend- 
ment repeals, although 100 per cent great- 
er than those in effect in 1918 produced 
less than $100,000 more in 1922 than in 
1920. 

The publishers emphasized that they 
desired to return to the 1920 rate, the 
most profitable in Post Office history. 

Injustice of present rates was demon- 
strated by the fact that it cost a Texas 
publisher more to furnish his paper to a 
Washington subscriber than it did an in- 
dividual to mail it to the Capital. 

Nee mail, it was argued, causes 
less work for the Post Office than any 
other class. Newspaper offices wrap, 
weigh, address, route and sack their pa- 
pers. They save the department all the 
expense of hauling the papers to the 
trains. They save all local Post Office 
and terminal handling. The sacks con- 
taining newspapers are placed in mail 
cars ‘by newspaper employes. In 95 per 
cent of the newspaper business handled bv 
the Railway Mail Service, all the mail 
man does is throw the sacks off at desti- 
nation. There it is carried by a railroad 
employe to the Post Office, and when it 
reaches the Post Office, the clerk finds 
the papers addressed alphabetically and 
routed for him so that all he has to do 
is toss them seriatim into proper boxes. 

The bugaboo that the government loses 
money on second-class mail was exploded 
by the publishers’ showing that the Post 
Office Department spends less time and 
uses fewer employes on this class than 
anv of the other three. 

The publishers also called attention to 
the disproportion between postage rates, 
baggage and express rates on newspapers. 

The average haul of a daily newspaner 
in the United States, outside of the met- 
ropolitan districts. is 35 miles. For this 
haul the Post Office Department receives 
$1.50 per hundred pounds on the reading 
and $2 per hundred pounds on the ad- 
vertising matter, whereas the baggage and 
express companies receive an average 
rate of 50 cents per hundred pounds. 


PLAYER-WRITER RULE UPHELD 


Olympic Chairman Answers Protest of 
Syndicate Heads 


“He can write his head off until he 
sails for abroad—once in France, no.” 


So stated Col. Robert M. Thompson, 
president of the Olympic Committee, this 
week, It was his answer to syndicate 
representatives with whom he had con- 
ferred regarding the player-writer rule, 
which prohibits Olympic athletes from 
writing for newspapers and at the same 
time maintaining their amateur status. 

The “he” was a generality; but it re- 
ferred particularly to William T. Tilden 
II, tennis champion who writes for the 
Ledger Syndicate, Philadelphia; Vincent 
Richards, another tennis star who is with 
Universal Service; and Carl Fischer in- 
tercollegiate champion who contributes 
to Philadelphia newspapers. 

Tilden and Fischer have resigned from 
the Olympic team because of the rule. 

Richards had as his champion M. 
Koenigsberg, president of Universal 
Service, who, declaring that he spoke for 
the newspaper profession, wrote a signed 
article which was printed in the New 
York American Tuesday. 
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In it he complained about the “wide- 
spread discrimination;” said Richards 
Was doing “general reporter’s work on 
reporter’s pay” and should be allowed to 
write on Olympic sports; called the 
board’s ruling “utterly ridiculous” and 
suggested that the edict be reversed and 
the stigma against journalism be re- 
moved. 


HARDING PICTURE UNVEILED 


British Ambassador Presents Vancouver 
Sun Gift to Newspaper Men 


Before President Coolidge and more 
than 200 Washington corespondents, Sir 
Esme Howard, British Ambassador, on 
May 8, unveiled the life-size oil painting 
of President Harding, gift of the Van- 
couver (B. C.) Sun to newspaper men 
of the United States, in the ‘National 
Press Club, ‘Washington, D. C. 

The painting was received by President 
Coolidge. It shows the late President 
Harding with arms outstretched in 
“fraternal greeting’ speaking to a crowd 
of Canadians in Stanley Park, Vancouver, 
commemorative of his auspicious visit 
to Canadian soil last summer. John 
Innes is the artist. 

For the time being, the picture will re- 
main in the National Press Club, pending 
removal probably to one of the Wash- 
ington galleries, where it can be viewed 
by the public. 


SONGS OF THE CRAFT 


(Copyright. 1924, by 


Ep1itor & PUBLISHER) 


By Henry Edward Warner 
TO THOSE WHO DREAMED 


I 


HETHER it started in Ching Ling’s day 
With the old Pekin Gazette, 
Or ‘whether the Roman was first to play 
The news and gossip of what they say 
In the Acta Diurna—well, anyway, 
The presses are running yet! 


Whether boys playing with tin cans tied 
To a piece of tight-drawn twine 
Started the highway for words to ride 
To the printing shop from the world outside, 
It got to Morse, and for reaching wide, 
Hats off to the telegraph line! 


And whether the Cave-Man carving Fate 
In the side of his cliff gave birth 

To the wooden cut and the old chalk plate, 

I do not know; but at any rate, 

Zine art harks far to the Cave-Man’s date 
And the Camera belts the Earth. 


Gutenberg dreamed of an empire; yes, 

But he carved his types in wood. 
His best was the Mule of the printing press, 
But it printed his paper, and that, I guess, 
Is the object of rotaries, more or less— 

Or so I have understood. 


So click, ye Matrices! 


II 
Fall into place 


From steel that thinks like a man! 
Flood them, Metal, and Galleys, race 
That last stick dumped in the starter chase 
For the dope, the soup, the Plate to embrace 
Its Cylinder spick and span! 


Ho! press the button! 
She moves! 


She speeds! 


. Stand back! . . All right! 
With a roar 


Like mighty Niagara, she leaps to the fight, 

Eating a roll at a single bite, 

And the last of a hundred tons of white 
Is waste on the press room floor! 


Come, Gutenberg! 


Come, Morse! Come, ye 


Who pinned your faith to a thought! 
You dreamed so well of the things to be, 
Come take a walk through the Plant with me— 
Come out from your winding sheets and see 
What you and God have wrought! 


COLUMBIA JOURNALIS|| 
WEEK PROGRAM READ’ 


Martin, Bickel and Koenigsberg Amo; 


Speakers at University of Missouri. 
—Press Association Meetings 


to Be Held 


Speakers of international, national al 
sectional fame will figure on the progri) 
of Journalism Week of the School | 
Journalism at the University of Missov, 
to be held in Columbia, Mo., May 12) 
17 inclusive, 

Created by Dean Walter Williams 5 
years ago, this week will be compos| 
this year of 5 days of speeches, rout- 
table discussions and meetings, conelt 
ing, except for conferences Saturd, 
with the annual journalism banquet F- 
day evening, to be called this yi: 

“Special Edition Banquet.” 

Several associations will hold meetir; 
at the School of Journalism during }: 
week. Missouri members of the Asg)- 
ciated Press, Missouri newspapers us}: 
the United Press service, the Misso}| 
Writers’ Guild and the Missouri Pr: 
Association, as well as its past presider 
are all to hold meetings and discussit: 
in connection with the week. Steps vy! 
be taken in a meeting of publishers | 
Missouri daily newspapers to form }: 
Missouri Daily Newspaper League, ; 
co-operative news organization. 

Frederick Roy Martin, general mi: 
ager of the Associated Press, who ]:; 
just returned from, an extensive tour | 
South America, is on the week’s p- 
gram. Karl A. Bickel, president of ‘: 
United Press Associations, who has j| 
completed a world tour in the intere: 
of his organization, will speak. 
Koenigsberg, general manager of °: 
International News Service and the Ki}: 
Features Syndicate, is on the progr. 
They will also meet with the Misso’: 
newspaper editors, 

Special attention is to be given » 

advertising during Journalism We) 
Among the speakers arranged for so | 
are Stanley Resor, president of the | 
Walter Thompson "Company and of 
American Association of Advertis’? 
Agencies, who will speak on “What § 
Agency Expects from the Newspape 
Herman Roe, publisher of the Northfi 
(Minn.) News, president of the Coun) 
Newspaper Association, will talk 3 
“Co-operation Among Country Nei- 
papers for National Advertising.” A. » 
Newmyer, of the New Orleans Ite. 
president of the Southern Newspa'! 
Publishers’ Association, will have : 
subject “National Advertising.” J. | 
Hubbard, executive secretary of 
Missouri Press Association, will tall ; 
“The Missouri List.” 

Percy S. Bullen, who has covered § 
United States for 20 years for the Li- 
don Daily Telegraph, is on the progté! 

Herbert S. Hadley, chancellor | 
Washington University, St. Louis, of 
discuss ‘““The Law and the Press.” 

On the first day’s program, which: 
devoted to the Missouri Writers’ Gu! 
are Harry Hansen, literary editor of | 
Chicago Daily News: T. © oe | 
editor of the [Vriters’ Digest; Dr. . 
William Hudson, professor. of ‘niles 
and novelist; Catherine Cranmer, of § 
Roote Newspaper Syndicate; J. Breck - 
ridge Ellis, president of the Guild; <: 
athers, 


STAR SALE AGAIN POSTPONED 


Minneapolis Daily Still in Receive: 
Hands—$50,000 Bid 
(By Telegraph io Evtror & PuBLisHER) | 


MrInNEAPoLtIs, Minn., May 8—Sale} 
closing of the receivership of the Min: 
apolis Star was again postponed uw. 
May 17, after Thomas Van Lear e 
John Thompson, editor and general mi 
ager respectively, had raised their origi. 
proposal of $25,000 and assumption of | 
accounts to $50,000. 

Judge Dickinson and George Leona 
attorneys for Albert Dollenmayer, 
ceiver, told bidders their offer “proba/ 
would be accepted.” 


& 
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SUCCESS STORY OF DAVID LAWRENCE, REPORTER 


Cub Who Got for Buffalo Express Names of All Kids in School Parade Now Heads Own Wire Service 
With Fame Based on Sound Achievements—Genius In Anticipating Big News Breaks 


PP 


“pretation 


F David Lawrence, president of the 
Consolidated Press Association and 

Washington correspondent, whose dis- 
patches appear daily in 150 papers, sought 
a freak reason for his success he might 
find it in the fact that he attended Prince- 
ton University and there happened to 
study Spanish. 

Of course, there is more to the Law- 
rence career than a chance combination 
of circumstances, but the fact is not with- 
out significance. It illustrates clearly an 
outstanding characteristic that has played 
an important part in Lawrence’s achieve- 
ments—an uncanny ability to grasp op- 
portunity at first blush and make the 
most of each unfolding phase of that rare 
flower of human existence. 

Since this is to be the story of David 
Lawrence and his rise from a very youth- 
ful cub on the Buffalo Express to a 
Washington news writer of authoritative 
standing and head of a big special news 
Service, it is fitting to say what Wash- 
ington newspaper men, usually a grudging 
lot, have acknowledged ungrudgingly. 


-~Lawrence has the faculty for seeing the 


mews “coming up.” He has caught and 
developed the trick of discerning the sig- 
nificance of events and getting his inter- 
before the public while the 
events still are hot in the news. There is 
little that escapes his immediate observa- 
tion and he turns everything, big or little 
as it may seem, to advantage. 

It is the preponderance of that charac- 
teristic, apparent both in his writing and 
his successful newspaper business venture, 
the Consolidated Press, that easily leads 
to the conclusion that he owes consider- 
able to those college days at Princeton 
and that chance course in Spanish, elected 
to obtain a needed graduation credit. — 

At Princeton David Lawrence came in 
contact with Woodrow Wilson and 
formed an acquaintanceship that later 
proved of utmost value to Lawrence, 
the Washington staff man of the 
‘Associated Press. His Princeton 
adventures as a newspaper. corre- 
spondent for the A. P. and a string of 
newspapers, mostly “afternoons,” brought 
him into the service of the big press 
association after graduation and _ later, 
with an organization of his own, into the 
neglected field of supplying afternoon 
newspapers with a type of news they had 
been unable to obtain heretofore with the 
necessary dispatch. Lawrence himself ac- 
knowledges that the idea that later 
emerged as the Consolidated Press As- 
sociation was implanted at Princeton as 
the result of his work for afternoon pa- 
pers. 

“Tt was at Princeton,” said Lawrence, 
recounting the development of what might 
be called the “afternoon idea,” that has 
figured so conspicuously in the success 
of the Consolidated, “that I realized how 
the afternoon newspapers were being neg- 
lected on many kinds of news. It was 
apparent they needed early copy that 
would stand up throughout the day and 
this copy should be of greater length and 
on a greater variety of subiects than the 
big news services were sending. I spent 
hours writing that copy in time for the 
745 p. m. mails, and although I usually 
ate my dinner alone—late in the evening 
—during my college days, it proved worth 
while.” 

The smattering of Spanish Lawrence 
acquired at Princeton put him in line for 
a series of Associated Press assignments 
that sent him through several Mexican 
revolutionary campaigns, to a border 
peace conference, with Madero on his tri- 
umphant entry of Mexico City and later 
to the famous “ABC” peace conference at 
Niagara Falls. 

Now Lawrence, who did his first re- 
porting when he was 14 years old, and 
went to Princeton on the money he earned 
in the early Buffalo days, intended to fol- 
low the game when he came out. Nat- 
“urally he wanted to be a better reporter 
as the result of his college experience, 


By SAM BELL 


but chiefly he wanted to associate himself 
with college life. He hadn’t thought of 
the schools of journalism, just then taking 
their infant steps, but instinctively he 
selected studies that would prove useful 
to a reporter. Woodrow Wilson instruct- 
ed in jurisprudence and constitutiona 
government, and William N. Daniels, later 
a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in public finance. History 
and political economy played a big part 
in the Princeton course. The Spanish 
was an accident, and it was not ’til thrown 
into the midst of Mexican situations that 
developed in Washington. as the result of 
Madero’s uprising against Porfirio Diaz, 


aid in placing him at 35 years in his 
present position as a newspaper man. 

It is as a newspaper man,—a writing 
newspaper man,—that Lawrence has 
striven most to succeed. He has never 
permitted his business affairs, various as 
they have been, to interfere with the 
writing of his daily dispatch. For several 
years, in fact since the organization of 
the David ‘Lawrence syndicate and _ its 
successor, the Consolidated Press Associ- 
ation, Lawrence has written and delivered 
to the newspapers he served a dispatch 
six days a week. There have been na 
breaks, even in the case of his trips abroad 
and a brief spell spent in the hospital as 


DAVID LAWRENCE 


that Lawrence found himself assigned to 
cover the Mexican Embassy and the gen- 
eral situation, and realized the importance 
of what he had picked up in college. His 
acquaintance with de la Barra, the Mex- 
ican Ambassador, was responsible for 
Lawrence's determination to perfect his 
Spanish. 

The two instances, however, serve only 
to reveal a small part of the reporter’s 
romance to be found in the story of David 
Lawrence. In addition to the mental 
agility by which chance circumstances 
have been turned swiftly to account, there 
has been the hard work, driving force and 
the play of faculties for business and busi- 
ness detail, rare in the writing man, to 


the result of a‘nasal operation. His daily 
stories were cabled from abroad and in 
the case of the operation a series was pre- 
pared in advance. ; 

“My greatest interest is in those daily 
dispatches,” said Lawrence by way of ex- 
planation of the fact that he has learned 
to delegate the management of the big 
organization to others and concentrate on 
vriting. “I like to write them and [ 
would feel it unfair ever to let anybody 
write an article that appeared under my 
name. I have never done it. Good or 
bad, these dispatches have always been 
mv own. 

“Before the Consolidated Press was or- 
ganized I spent considerab’e time writing 


for magazines and now that I find that I 
can devote more and more time to writing 
I have resumed my contributions, If 1 
have a hobby it is writing and 1 take far 
greater interest in it than I do in busi- 
ness. I concern myself very little with 
the other articles furnished by the Con- 
solidated Press. We have an able edi- 
torial director for that work—Robert T. 
Small. I spend my time gathering news 
data and writing.” 

The strict non-partisan attitude main- 
tained in the Lawrence dispatches is a 
policy decided upon early in his career 
as the only successful one. Trained in 
the hard school of the Associated Press 
he has found it natural to hew closely to 
the line of facts and at the same time 
search out and present the meanings that 
lie under the news of events, A consijs- 
tent vein of seriousness, too, perhaps, has 


given his stories of big events added 
value. 
“I have never felt that a man who 


wrote daily dispatches should be partisan,” 
he said, “and I can truthfully say I don’t 
favor any political side. I have never 
voted the Republican ticket or the Demo- 
cratic ticket—any ticket for that matter. 
I have been on assignments away from 
home on election day, and have lived most 
of the time in the District of Columbia, 
where nobody can vote. Were I able to 
vote I would be independent in politics, 
supporting each time the candidate or 
platform that seemed to be best for the 
country as a whole. 


_ “I know there are some people who 
insist that the only way you can be suc- 
cessiul is to favor a political party, but 
if you trim or cater to either side there is 
a sacrifice of independence. We serve 
papers of all political complexions and 
often the readers of extremely partisan 
papers on the Republican side and on the 
Democratic side have accused me of being 
in the pay of one side or the other. It 
happens in every campaign and when I 
get complaints from both sides I know 
that I am safe and am presenting the 
news, 

“I have taken the view that a writer 
of political issues for papers of all com- 
plexions should never be cynical or cast 
ridicule wpon men in public life. I rarely 
write a story which is in any sense per- 
sonal and [J have never written a story 
that was meant to ridicule anybody. 

“As a news writer I have felt it was 
was none of my affair if things men do in 
public life were subject to criticism out 
of Washington. The editorial writers are 
sufficiently alert to express the viewpoint 
of their papers and their public on those 
questions. It is the business of an inter- 
pretive writer to report fairly and im- 
partially. ‘When the Democrats were in 
power I reported what they were doing 
and with the Republicans in power I am 
doing the same thing. I have many 
friends in both parties, for they under- 
stand that I have no ax to grind—I am 
merely presenting the evidence to the 
American jury. 

“The papers I serve agree on that view 
for they are always insisting that I give 
them a true impression of what is going 
on in Washington. When T sit down to 
a typewriter I feel like a judge on the 
bench—I have no friends or enemies.” 

David Lawrence turned his hand to the 
newspaper game in Buffalo 21 years ago, 
doing whatever they would let a young- 
ster of his tender years do around the 
office of the Express, writing high school 
sports, later general sports and assign- 
ments and even to handling copy on a 
desk. By dint of hard work and thrift 
he accumulated enough money to enter 
Princeton in 1906. 

His first feat as a reporter in Buffalo 
still is remembered as a stunt that pleased 
not only his editors but the circulation 
manager as well. It was in the summer 
of 1907 when he was home from college 
on a vacation. Buffalo was staging an 
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Old Home Week celebration and the 
school children had been enlisted in a big 
parade and pageant. 

“Tt struck me as a good idea to get 
the name of every kid in the parade,” ex- 
plained Lawrence, “and I sprung it on 


the city editor. He said ‘go ahead’ and 
left the ways and means to me. I was 
rather shaky, but I started by sending 


post cards to all the schools and obtained 
a lot of names that way. On the day of 
the parade [ discovered that I Was jacking 
several thousand names so [I got on a 
bicycle and rode the whole length of the 
procession passing out pads, on which the 
names were written. At the end of the 
day I had every name and they covered 
two pages of type.” 

At Princeton, a college situated between 
two large cities like New York and Phil- 
adelphia, Lawrence found little difficulty 
in obtaining a string of newspapers and 
he landed the job as correspondent for 
the Associated Press. In the course of 
his stay there he formed friendships with 
newspaper men sent out to the college on 
assignments, particularly sport assign- 
ments. John B. Foster, now with the 
Consolidated Press, was a sport writer 
on a New York paper. when Lawrence 
made his acquaintance. 

Lawrence’s first big beat, the death of 
Grover Cleveland, was obtained while he 
was in Princeton. He was spending the 
summer in the college town in 1908 when 
: ‘leveland passed away and flashed the 
leath to the Associated Press 40 minutes 
ahead of any other service. Incidentally 
he was the only reporter in the Cleveland 
home at the funeral services. As presi- 
dent of the Princeton Press Club he pre- 
sided at a dinner at which Woodrow Wil- 
son and Dean West appeared together in 
the midst of their famous Princeton con- 
troversy. A Princeton scholarship was 
awarded Lawrence in his senior year for 
the part he played in interpreting Prince- 
ton to the public. 

Tn the fall of 1910, Lawrence, after a 
flyer in editing a house organ for a com- 
mercial concern, landed with the Associ- 
ated Press in Washington, through his 
selection from a list of applicants gone 
over by John P. Gavit, then chief of the 
Washington Bureau, and Jackson S. El- 
liott, now assistant general manager of 
the A. P. 

With the outbreak of the Mexican rev- 
olution in November, 1910, Lawrence 
found himself on a night job with the 
A. P. that brought him in contact with 
the Mexican factions in Washington and 
his dealings with the Maderistas on one 
side and the Mexican Ambassador on the 
other, had no little part in bringing about 
an armistice. 

Then came the border conference, to 
which Lawrence was assigned and which 
later turned into a battle. He covered it 
virtually without aid and on one occasion 
was on duty three successive days and 
nights. Mexico City with Madero and 
a tour of the Southern states of the Re- 
public and an interview with Zapata, the 
bandit chieftain, followed. 

Back in the United States Lawrence 
toured the country with Admiral Togo, 
covered the Beattie murder trial at Rich- 
mond, the dynamite cases at bee Angeles 
and Indianapolis, the Hillsville, Va., mur- 
der trials. A recurrence of ‘Aghting in 
Mexico took him back to the border in 
1912 to direct a staff covering the northern 
Mexico campaigns. 

He was sent that year to Sea Girt, 
N. J.. where Woodrow pH So the Dem- 
ocratic nominee for the presidency, was 
summering. He “trailed” Wilson as a 
candidate and as president-elect, coming 
to Washington with him March 4, 1913 


His only break from the White House 
assignment came when he was sent to 
Niagara Falls to the Mexican mediation 


because 
Brazil 


conference known as the “ABC 
it was sponsored by Argentina, 
and Chile. 

The World War brought to Lawrence 
the Washington assignment of covering 
the neutrality phases of America’s period 
of neutrality, and he scored two beats for 
the Associated Press on important notes 
sent by the United States to Great Britain 
protesting British seizures of American 
ships. 

On Dec. 1, 1915, Lawrence left the 
Associated Press to become Washing- 
ton correspondent of the New York 


Editor 


Evening Post, of which his old friend, 
John P. Gavit, had become managing ed- 
itor. As the result of a series of articles 
1e wrote on the campaign of 1916, the 
Post began syndicating his dispatches. In 
two years 30 papers were ponding the 
Lawrence dispatch and continued to do so 
hrough the Paris Peace Conference, 
which he covered for his paper. A 
change of management in the Post 
prought Lawrence to the conclusion that 
the syndicating was a.mere side issue 
with the paper, so he decided to develop 
it himself, convinced that the afternoon 
jeld was ripe for such a move. 

William Bird, now European manager 
fer the Consolidated Press, became as- 
sociated with the venture, which was 
known as David Lawrence, Inc. Law- 
rence left the Post in June, 1919, and 
with the aid of Bird the old Post syndi- 
cate of 30 papers had been increased to 
100 on Jan. 1, 1920. It now numbers 160, 

In 1920, the Consolidated Press Associ- 
ation was organized as a service designed 
to offer distinctive wire features not in 
competition with the three big news asso- 
ciations. It was wider in its scope than 
David Lawrence, Inc. Robert B. Mc- 
Clean, formerly business manager of the 
New York Evening Post, became business 
manager and later general manager of the 
venture. The foreign service of the Chi- 
cago Daily News was placed with the 
Consolidated Press for distribution. Wal- 
ter Camp, Lawrence Perry and John B. 
Foster furnished a sports service and 
Stuart P. West began whipping into shape 
a financial service that would give the 
afternoon newspapers a more complete 
report on the doings of the bond and stock 
markets, including the curb market, than 
vas obtainable from the news associations. 

Leased wires replaced the commercial 
telegraph and it soon became evident that 
the first plan of syndicating various phases 
of the service piecemeal was not practical. 
The Consolidated soon became a full 
eight-hour service to its papers. A Sat- 
urday night service for Sunday morning 
papers also was established. 

“The theory upon which the Consoli- 
dated Press has proceeded,” said Law- 
rence, “is that a special service could be 
maintained that had for its object the 
interpretation of news by specialists. 
We felt that up to the time of our 
venture the syndicated special articles had 
been largely the by-products of a particu- 
lar newspaper and they were written, so 
to speak, to conform to the ideas of a 
single managing editor who made a. par- 
ticular kind of newspaper for a particular 
kind of reader in a particular community. 
Our service was to be national and non- 
partisan in its scope and we have adhered 
to that rule.” 

Another feature has been to present 
Europe and European problems to 
America by the pens of such eminent Eu- 
ropean writers as Maximilian Harden for 
Germany, A. G. Gardiner for Great Brit- 
ain and Andre Tardieu for France. 

Once an Associated Press man, Law- 
rence has never lost his admiration for 
that efficient organization and the ma- 
jority of men in executive roles with the 
Consolidated Press trained in the A. P. 
Among them are Robert T. Small, direc- 
tor of the editorial department; C. G. 
Marshall, general news editor; Horace 
Epes, business manager, and Thomas J. 
McBreen, chief of the traffic department. 


St. Garbarinet Standard Not Suspended 


In a story in the April 26 issue of 
Epircr & PuPpLISHER concerning the de- 
crease of Canadian dailies since 1919, 
it was wrongly stated that the St. 
Catharines (Ont.) Standard, was among 
those suspended. The Standard has not 
suspended, and this year commenced its 
34th year of continuous publication. It 
has been the only daily in the field since 
1920, when the St. Catharines Journal, a 
Liberal paper, ceased publication. It was 
to the suspension of the Journal to which 
the story should have referred. 


Start of New Daily Delayed 


Start of the Newark (N. J.) Press, 
new afternoon tabloid, originally set for 
May 15, has been delayed, J. J. Fiske, 
publisher, announced this week. Inability 
to get a proper location was given as the 
reason. 
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I DON’T SEE WHY YOU CAN'T 
WORK JUST AS WELL AT HOME 
WHAT'S THE SENSE IN TRANELING 
ALL THE WAY DOWNTOWN JUST TO 

MAKE A FEW COMIC PICTURES — 
THE PAPER SAYS [T'S GOING TO RAIN 
AND YOU'LL GET Your NEW HAT ALL 


SOLED — IT/LL FIX YoU UP 
A PLACE BY THE WINDOW 
WHERE You CAN WORK AND 
NOBODY WILL DISTURB YOU 


RT HELFANT, well known comic 


artist in the commercial advertising 


succumbed to the newspaper 
comic strip. 

The Christy 
Walsh Syndicate 
is releasing Hel- 
fant’s first comic 
strip which he 
has christened 
Ee Gp Cuaatanl atl: 
Oliver,” being the 
story of an Amer- 
ican Mother and 
Father trying to 


field, has 


“educate” their 
typical American 
boy. 


Helfant tells 
some of his in- 
teresting experi- 
ences in the following manner: 

_“T started making pictures all over the 
sidewalks in chalk and it soon became 
known around the neighborhood that. I 
could do something the other kids 
couldn’t do. ine demand for my services 
was great. had to raise the price ofa 
book full af pictures from five to ten 
cents per week. And still they kept com- 


ing. 


Art HELFANT 


“We don’t want serious drawings—we 
want somethin’ to make the fellas laugh’ 
is what the editor of the high school mag- 
azine told me when I brought in a hand- 
ful of sketches. Right away 1 got busy 
making funny ones and couldn’t wait for 
the next issue to come out. As I looked 
through the copy my heart was in my 
may recee after page—and no drawing 
published! At last! on the very last page 
in the very last corner was one sure 
enough! I bought up all I could afford 
and really didn’t recover from that first 
drawing I had published for a week. 
That’ s what started me drawing comics. 

“Can I remember the first cartoon I 
sold? Well—Yes! I had delivered a 


ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK 


Drawn for Epiror & PUBLISHER 


By ART HELFANT 
He Began as a Sidewalk Illustrator for Neighborhood Kids 


__woBapy BUT 


AND THE NEIGHBORS 


NOTHIN’ DOING 
rye HAD ENOUGH 
OF THIS “WORKING 
AT HOME 
BUSINESS” 


package to The Brown Woolen Com- 
any and the boss noticed some little 
figures ] had marked on the bundle. “We'd 
like to have a large cartoon made to send 
to dealers that they could paste up in their 
windows. What would you charge for 
such a drawing?’ Eight Dollars !—That 
was settled. Did it seem like a lotta 
dough? You can imagine. 

“My people wanted to make a business 
man out of me—preferably a shoe man. 
Consequently I was fired out of almost 
every shoe store in the city for drawing. 
Once I was caught making cartoons on 
soles of shoes, then on shoe boxes—an- 
other time all over the wrapping paper, 
until they all gave me the air.” 


Flythe to Mexico City 
William P. Flythe, White House man 
for the Universal Service, left Washing- 
ton this week for Mexico ‘City where he 


has ‘been permanently assigned. Mr. 
Flythe is familiar with his new post, 
having accompanied - Charles Beecher 


Warren, now American Ambassador to 
Mexico and John Barton Payne to the 
Mexican capital a year ago when the 
agreement that led to the recognition 0 
the Obregon Government was negotiated. 
Philip Orme of the Washington “staff of 
the Universal has been as signed to the 
White House. 


Forsakes Tabloid Make-up 


After more than a year’s trial as a tab- 
loid newspaper, the Seattle (Wash.) 
Union Record has returned to the stand- 
ard &-column style. The change was 


made on the sixth anniversary of the | 
founding of the Record, celebrated re- | 


cently. 


In Hartford, Conn., 
only Assyrian newspaper in the United 
States, a weekly. 


is published the | 
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CHARLES DANA GIBSON LIKES NEWSPAPER ART 


Cartoonists and Illustrators Performing Real Service By Adding to Gaiety of Living, Creator of Famous 
“Gibson Girls” Declares—‘‘Pooh-Poohs” Commercialism—American Art Progressing 


OUND: the jovial Bishop who per- 
formed the marriage ceremony over 
Commercialism and Art—those two 


famed lovers who once wouldn’t speak 
to one another, but who now live hap- 
pily together in advertising copy and 
newspaper and magazine columns of the 
nation. 

He is Charles Dana Gibson. 

Gibson is known officially as the presi- 


dent of Life Publishing Company. He 
is fondly remembered by multitudes as 
creator of the lovely “Gibson Girls.” 


But just the same, now in his 56th year, 
white-haired, benignly round of face, 
generously girthed, he certainly looks the 
part of jovial Bishop. Merely reverse 
his bat-wing collar, clip its wings, button 
his vest high, and the picture of churchly 
prelate is complete. 

And “Bishop” Gibson, dreaming, per- 
haps, of the girls of his past, shakes with 
chuckles as he relates the story of the 
meeting and mating of ‘Maiden Art and 
that wealthy bachelor—Commercialism. 

As he told the story this week in the 
ofice of Life on Madison avenue, New 
York, he had nothing but praise for the 
newspaper and magazine illustrator, the 
cartoonist, and the artist who draws pic- 
tures to advertise silk stockings, negli- 
gees, floor paints, breakfast foods, and 
all that sort of rot. 


He didn’t call it “rot.” Not on your 
life ! 

Said Gibson: 

“It’s a mighty good thing—this mar- 


tiage of Art and Commercialism. 

“Tt accounts for much of the progress 
in American art, and American art has 
progressed.” 

Gibson nodded his head vigorously. 

“American art has nothing to worry 
about. This country leads the world 
artistically. That old notion of knock- 
ing the thing near home is all off. 


“There is considerable health in us,” 
he added, and his voice rumbled in 
churchly manner. “We are not as bad 
as we make ourselves out to be. Not a 
bit of it. What! 

“When Art and Commercialism first 
met, they didn’t speak for years,” he re- 
called. “Then, after a while, they got 
acquainted and sat down together. A 


little later they fell in love and today are 
‘living happily ever after.’ 

“Commercialism,’ Gibson pooh-poohed. 

“That word used to scare artists away. 
They preferred rather to starve in a gar- 
ret than touch it. But,” he brightened 
up, “it has lost its terror now. 

“No word is really bad if you only con- 
sider it thoughtfully. Now isn’t that 
true?” 


Right here it is interesting to recall* 


that Charles Dana Gibson has been 
drawing pictures for a living for 38 
years. When he was 19, he first began 
to follow art for art’s sake and also for 
the sake of a living. 

His first drawing for which he was 
paid was published in Life in 1886. It 
was called “The Moon and I,” from the 
song in the Mikado, and pictured a dog 
barking at the moon. 

Gibson thought it good. He drew it 
because he liked to draw, and also be- 
cause he needed the cash. Life paid him 


From this small beginning, Gibson has 
mounted steadily upward. In 1920, he 
bought the controlling interest in the 
Magazine which first paid him for his 


_ art. 


Now he may well be considered a stu- 
dent of art that pays. At any rate, he’s 
strong for the artist who knows how to 
make money. Quite willingly he passes 
him a bouquet. 

“Illustrators and cartoonists for the 
newspapers and magazines are per form- 
ing a teal service,” he maintained. “They 
talk to a tremendous audience, and they 
are doing it in a human, healthy way. 

“Their responsibility—not that it 
weighs heavily upon them—is that the 


more people their creations meet, the 
more particular they as artists must be.” 
Gibson insisted he did not wish it as- 


sumed he was too optimistic. 
“With every rose comes the thorn,’ 
he observed—what matter if tritely? 


“Some of the works done in the name of 


art are, of course, monstrosities. 
“On the whole, however,’ he con- 
tinued, “a lot of good work is being done 


CHARLES DANA GIBSON—From a 


today in newspapers and magazines of 
this country. 

“Take the comic strip, for instance. 
Some of them are terrible. And when 
the so-called comic strip is bad, it is 
about the lowest thing possible. It is like 
the little girl with the curl. 

“But there is real thought behind some 
of the comic artist’s work. Briggs and 
Webster, for example, I consider really 
big people. Ketton, Fox, Shaver, Sulli- 
van, Crosby, and Williams, are also just 
as good, I think. 

“The creations of some of these artists 
become actual personalities for thou- 
sands, rather millions of people all over 
the country.” 

In his encomiums, Gibson did not for- 
get the artists who illustrate advertising 
made in this 


copy. He noted progress 
connection and remarked on the work 
of many well known artists who make 


their living in this manner. 
“Advertising art is playing a very im- 
portant part in the business of this coun- 
try today,” he remarked and praised the 
change apparently taking place in adver- 
tising columns of the nation’s press. He 
referred to the lightening of newspaper 
advertisements. 
“The illustrations, in 


too, newspaper 


advertisements are improving daily,” Gib- 
son declared. ‘There ,must be some 
mighty clever artists hidden behind the 
anonymity of this work. 

“Advertising art is playing a very im- 
portant part in the business of this coun- 
try today 

“Pictures offer a quick way of reading 
advertisements, just as the stage offers a 
quick way of taking in a whole novel. 


pencil sketch by William Oberhardt 


“The wise advertiser is cutting down 
on reading matter and enlarging on the 
pictorial side of his copy. 

“Tt used to be said that advertisements 
were written so that he who runs may 
read. Now we have given up running. 
We speed by in automobiles. And the 
easiest way for this rushing generation 
to grasp an idea is through the medium 
of a picture.” 


Gibson’s greatest interest seemed to 
center in the work of the humorist-artist, 
however. 3efore concluding the inter- 


view, he reverted to their works. 


“Why, these comic fellows do a tremen- 
dous amount of good,” he ejaculated 
genially. “Anyone who points out to hu- 
man. beings, usually so horribly glum, the 
amusing things that are happening each 
day under their own eyes, is doing im- 
portant work. 

“Trouble is there is not enough of it. 
We need more gay music in this world. 
Drawing is a form of music.” 

“And the comic strip might be classed 
as jazz then?” the interviewer interposed. 

“Jazz?” Gibson fairly exploded 
“There’s another word that frightens peo- 
ple to death unnecessarily.” 

The jovial Bishop removed his glasses 
the better to argue. 


“What's wrong with jazz? All words 
sound like the ‘divil’ when they’re first 
heard. Someday scorned jazz will be 
considered great American music. 

“Let me tell you, no fellow engaged 
in making people laugh and smile need 
consider himself small potatoes. His is 
a worthy occupation. 

“Humor is the only way in the world 
to kill war, hatred, envy, spite, and ig- 
norance. If the Germans only had more 
of a sense of humor, they might have 
thought ‘Der Tag’ funny instead of tak- 
ing it altogether too seriously. 

“Get people laughing, I say, and you 


can tell them anything. 
“Humor the sugar coat to this bit- 
ter medicine—life.” 


is 


FURTHER FINANCING DENIED 


With $12,000,000 Successful 


Issue 
Hearst Disclaims Second Offering 


Bankers handling the $12,000,000 bond 
offering of the Hearst Publications, Inc., 
this week declared the issue a decided 
success. Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., 
New York, announced that 80 per cent 
of the eastern sales were in lots of $1,000 


or less. 

A report circulated in* New York 
financial circles early in the week that 
William Randolph Hearst contemplated 
further financing, later brought forth 
a statement from, the bankers that Hearst 
would not sell preferred stock as had 
been reported Whether the publisher 
would offer additional bonds was neither 
confirmed nor denied. 

According to the 
circulated in the 
Monday, the recent offering 
000 of 614 per cent bonds was a fore- 
runner of new financing. Hearst, ac- 
cording to this report, planned to con- 
solidate in one company his various 
newspaper and magazine holdings, the 
Star Publishing Company presumably to 
be the holding company. In this con- 
nection, it was stated, capitalization 
would be increased and Hearst might find 
it advisable to offer preferred stock of 
the company to the public. 


which was 
district on 
of $12,000,- 


report, 
financial 


BOSTON VETERAN HONORED 


Arthur A. Fowle Completes 50th Year 
on Globe Staff 


Before there were fast presses, stereo- 
typing, typewriters, electric lights, tele- 
phones, type-setting machines, automo- 
biles, airplanes, or radio, Arthur A. 
Fowle, managing editor of the Boston 
Globe, began his career as newspaper 
man. On May 7, he was given a recep- 
tion in honor of his 50 years of service 
with the Globe. He was presented with 
a silver pitcher and $500 in gold. 

“There were present Globe correspon- 
dents from all the principal cities in New 


England, led by John L. Reade of Lewis- 
ton, Me., who has been correspondent 
for 35 years. At the head table were 
Gov. Channing H. Cox, an old member 
of the Globe staff; Charles H. Taylor, 
treasurer of the Globe; James Morgan, 
assistant managing editor; W. D. Sulli- 
van, city editor; Harry Poor, night edi- 
tor; George Gavin, day editor; Thomas 


Downey, circulation manager; Laurence 
W inship, Sunday editor, and A. M. Kemp, 
manager of the New York office. 
There are 241 employes who have 
worked for the Globe more than 25 years 
a larger number in this respect than on 
any other newspaper in the United States. 


Milwaukee Journal Adds Section 


Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal on May 4, 
added a new 8-page tabloid radio section 
to its Sunday edition. The Sunday 


Journal now has 10 sections, 4 in color, 
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A. A.C. W. GENERAL SESSIONS PROGRAM READY 


Editor & Publisher Presents Hour by Hour Activities as Arranged by Chairman Tipper and Andrew 
of London—Will Suggest Adoption of Ad Man’s Creed 


Milne 


ESULTS. of the 10-day visit of 

Andrew Milne, convention secretary, 
to this country, are now being felt in 
A. A. C. W. circles, New York. Prepara- 
tions for the international convention in 
Wembley, England, July 13-18, have 
taken sudden leaps forward during the 
past few days. 

Foremost among accomplishments is 
completion by the International Program 
Committee of the General Sessions Pro- 
gram. Eprror & PUBLISHER recently an- 
nounced this program in skeleton form. 

As agreed to between Milne and Ameri- 
can committee members, the program now 
stands as follows: 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
Monpay Morninc 


(General Welcome Sessions) 

10:00 Music. 

10:30 Opening (Doors to be closed 
during speeches), Chairman, Lord Burn- 
ham. 

10:50 Prime Minister. 

15 Comes sitolland: 
A. A. C. W. 

11:35 Sir Eric Geddes: 

12:00 Harry Tipper, chairman General 
Program Committee, secretary of the 
Class Journal Company—Subject: “The 
Spirit of the Convention.” 

12:30 C. Harold Vernon (Subject to 
be arranged), president- of the Thirty 
Club, Chairman of District 14, A.A.C.W. 

12:45 Adjournment. 


president of 


Monpay AFTERNOON 

2:30 Music. 

2:45 Opening (Doors to be closed dur- 
ing speeches). 

3:00 Chairman, Lou E. Holland, presi- 
dent of A.A.C.W. 

3:00 Theme: ‘The Responsibility of 
Trade’—Winston Churchill. 

3:30 “Advertising the Creator of Pub- 
lic Standards in Business’—Francis H. 
Sisson, vice-president, Guaranty Trust 
Company (U.S.A.). 

4:05 Theme: ‘How the Responsibility 
of Trade is Met’—Sir Philip Lloyd 
Greame. 

4:40 “The Fight for Truth in Adver- 
tising’—Herbert S. Houston, publisher, 
“Our World.” 

5:10 Summary—John Cheshire. 

5 :30 Adjournment. 


Monpay EveNING 
Meeting of the National 
Commission. 
Meeting of the Joint Assembly. 


Advertising 


TurespAY MorNING 

10:00 Music. 

10:30 Opening (Doors to be closed 
during speeches),Chairman, Lord Lever- 
hulme. 

10:45 Theme: “The Reconstruction of 
Europe, with Special Reference to the 
Dawes Report” — Reginald McKenna, 
prominent British banker. 

11:10 Theme: “Building the Biggest 
Manufacturing Industry Through Adver- 
tising’—James D. Mooney, president, 
General Motors Export Company. 

11:35 “Educational By-Products of 
Advertising’ —Sir Charles Higham. 

12:00 “Improving Advertising from the 
Inside’—O. C. Harn, president of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations—chairman 
of the Sales Committee, National Lead 
Company. 

12:20 Lord Kylsant. 

12:45 Adjournment. 


Tuurspay MorNING 

10:00 Music. 
10:30 Opening 
during speeches), chairman, 


(Doors to be closed 
C. Harold 


Vernon. 
10:45 Sir Robert Horne. 
11:15 Theme: “Building an Empire 


with Advertising’”—FE. W. Beatty, presi- 


dent of Canadian Pacific Railway 
(Canada). 

11:45 Stanley Baldwin. 

12:15 Theme: “How Advertising 


Welded the U.S. Markets”’—E. T. Mere- 
dith (U.S.A.). 
12:45 Adjournment. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


(General Session) 

2:30 Music. 

2:45 Opening (Doors to be closed dur- 
ing speeches). 

Chairman, Lou E. Holland. 

Schedule of Meeting: 

Reports of Officers. 

Reports of Committees. 

Adoption of Resolutions. 

Confirmation and Selection of Conven- 
tion City. 

Election of Officers. 

Awarding of Trophies. 

Final Adjournment. 

Harry Tipper, general chairman of 
the program committee, drew up the fol- 
lowing statement of agreement with 
Milne, which he issued to Ep1iror & Pups- 
LISHER: 

“First, the central idea behind the pro- 
gram is the establishment of national and 
international responsibility of business 
and the responsibility, particularly, of 
the advertising man in carrying out the 
obligations of business. This will lead 
to a thorough tie-up between the large 
obligations in front of international busi- 
ness and the large responsibilities in front 
of the advertising men. 

“We have visioned the situation in 
Great Britain and in Europe generally as 
seeing only a limited application of ad- 


vertising in business affairs, and not 
thoroughly realizing important funda- 


mental changes in business which are go- 
ing on, due to the advertiser, and the 
reaction of those changes on international 
business itself. 

“We should like, therefore, to have the 
central theme of the convention deal with 
this general aspect and interpretation of 
the matter, and the subjects we have put 
down in the program must be considered 
in this light. 

“The order of procedure at the business 
session is governed strictly by the con- 
stitution, although the number of reports 
is not governed by the Constitution, be- 
cause there are only minimum require- 
ments. Reports of officers are frequently 
confined to the report of the secretary- 
treasurer and the report of the presi- 
dent—the report of the president being by 
far the most important. 

“One of the most important things that 
was ever done in the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs, and which has had an im- 
mense bearing on its value was the pro- 
posal and the adoption of the Standards 
of Practice for the Departmentals, at 
Toronto in 1914, 

“A proposal has been made to the pro- 
gram committee, suggesting the adoption 
of a simple creed for the individual ad- 
vertising man, which would be in the 
nature of a resolution. This simple creed 
involves the two major elements in the 
entire program of the association, and 
particularly this program in London—the 
definite obligation to pursue the subject 
of truth, and the definite obligation to fol- 
low the spirit of establishing an inter- 
national code of honor for the advertis- 
ing men. 

“A committee will have to be appointed 
at the convention to deal with this sub- 
ject. 

“Inasmuch as there is no corresponding 
association with the Consultants, there 
will be no actual society governing busi- 
ness research, and there may be other 
small bodies that are not taken care of 
in this way that we should have in mind, 
for Wednesday all day, or Wednesday 


afternoon, which can be combined to take 
care of these interests that are not other- 
wise taken care of. 

“This is a tentative suggestion, subject 
to a good deal of alteration, should the 
occasion occur. It does not affect the 
fact that we shall endeavor to get every 
single interest taken care of by corre- 
sponding interests. 

“Tt would seem undesirable for this oc- 
casion to go by without having some 
meeting which could be attended by those 
particularly interested in advertising club 
activities, and development, from all over 
the world, for the exchange of views on 
the operations and progress of advertising 
club work. Inasmuch as this is so closely 
concerned with the organizing, officers, 
and headquarters offices in both countries, 
Earle Pearson will take charge of this 
from the American side, and Mr. Milne 
will take care of it from the British side.” 

The members of the London Program 
Committee, including Harry Tipper, gen- 
eral chairman, are: W. S. Crawford, 
vice-chairman for England; W. Frank 
McClure, Chicago, vice-chairman in 
charge of departmental meetings; John 
H. Logeman, Chicago, in charge of ex- 


ibits; Earle Pearson, New York, secre- 
ary; Dr. Julius Klein, Washington; 
Frank T. Carroll, Indianapolis, Ind.; 


John Fahey, New York; R. H. Donnel- 
ley, Chicago; Theodore G. Morgan, Mon- 
treal; C. K. Woodbridge, New York; 
<. D. Gibbs, Dayton, O.; Fred Johnston, 
Dalles, Tex., and (in England) Eric 
*ield, Lieut——Col. G. S. Hutchison, S. G. 
Haughton, George Orange, H. G. 
Saward, A. M. Shand, and James Strong. 
Tipper and Pearson plan to sail for 
London June 12, to assist the London 
committees in bringing together all loose 
ends at the last minute so that American 
and Canadian participation in the pro- 
gram will be complete and satisfactory. 


Martin J. Collins, vice-president of the 
Graham Paper Company, St. Louis, has 
been appointed general chairman of a 
group entertainment and program com- 
mittee to arrange for entertainment and 
special features to be held on the S.S. 
Montcalm of the Canadian Pacific Line, 
which will carry members of the St. 
Louis, Montreal and Detroit Advertising 
Clubs to London for the convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. 

Representing the Montreal Publicity 
Association will be D. L. Weston. 

Detroit Adcraft Club will be represent- 
ed by the following: George M. Slocum, 
of Power Farming, chairman; Joseph 
Meadon, of Franklin Press; Frank V. 
Martin, of Frank V. Martin Company; 
H. T. Ewald, of the Campbell-Ewald 


In New Orleans 
Consult the Latest 


A. B. C. AUDIT 


(September 30th, 1923) 


Before scheduling space in eve- 
ning papers. 
NEW ORLEANS STATES 
13c a Line Flat Daily 
15c a Line Flat Sunday 


SPLENDID COOPERATION TO 
ADVERTISERS 


Leads in Daily and Sunday 
CITY CIRCULATION 


Specials: East Beckwith 


West Branham 


Company; Charles W. Voelker, of the 
Advertisers Bureau; Arthur W. Winter, 
of Evans-Winter-Hebb, Inc.; Merritt J. 
Chapman, secretary manager of the Ad- 
craft Club; and H. B. Grimm, chairman 
of the Detroit On-to-London committee. 

Besides Collins, St. Louis will be rep- 
resented on the general committee by: 

George E. Gayou, of the Advertising 
Slide Company; Charles F. Hatfield, of 
the St. Louis Convention Bureau; Earl 
R. Britt, of the Britt Printing and Sta- 
tionery Company; Douglas Williams, of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany; Mrs. Carl F. G. Meyer; Mrs. W. 
B. Weissenburger; W. B. Weisenburger, 
vice-president of the National Bank of 
Commerce; and Fred E. Windsor, execu- 
tive secretary of the St. Louis Advertising 
Club. 


Take Over Paris Herald May 15 


Ogden Reid, publisher of the New 
York Herald Tytbune and Howard 
Davis, business manager, sailed for Paris 
May 7, on the S. S. Aquitania to take 
over officially the Paris edition of the 
Herald, which was included in Frank 
Munsey’s recent sale of the Herald to 
the Tribune. They plan to be away 
about a month. 


Semi-Weekly Goes to Daily 


Bend (Ore.) Central Oregon Press, has 
changed from a twice-a-week paper to a 
daily carrying Associated Press service. 
James Ashe is editor and Kerby Cardigan 
associate editor. 


THE 


PASSAIC 
DAILY NEWS 


Leads in 
Classified, Local and 
Foreign Advertising in 
New Jersey's Fastest 
Growing City 


TRADING POPULATION 


167,395 


NEW JERSEY NEWSPAPERS, 
INC. 

National Advertising Representatives 

(New Jersey Newspapers Exclusively) 


New York Chicago Newark 


Ahead on 
its Merits 


Circulation and lineage 
increasing by leaps and 
bounds—news ssatisfac- 
tion — advertising re- 
sults, These merit the 
growth of newspapers. 
It’s the answer for the 


continued great growth 


The Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Daily Argus 


The New Rochelle N. Y. 
Standard Star 


Write for information, how to cover 
this rich field. 


WESTCHESTER NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 
orbe 


T. Harold F. s New Rochelle 
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Detroit News Roto 


~100% Attention. 
~Thorough Coverage 


O publication anywhere offers adver- 
tisers so unique a combination of 
advantages. Here you have a 

medium with physical possibilities for 
illustrating the superiority of your product 
unsurpassed by any. Luxurious appeal, 
beauty and the compelling power of pic- 
tures harnessed to a circulation of more 
than 300,000—the greatest in Michigan! 


PHCTO BY DETROIT NEWS STUDIO 


The Detroit News was first in the field 
with a rotogravure section and has led in 
rotogravure advertising from the begin- 
ning. During 1923 The News printed over 
140% more rotogravure advertising than 
the second Detroit paper. The News offers 
advertisers a coverage of its field unequaled 
by any other newspaper in a city of 
Detroit’s size. 


Detroit News 


FIRST IN DISPLAY ADVERTISING IN AMERICA IN 1923 
Greatest Circulation Daily and Sunday in Michigan 
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FIFTY PROMINENT AD MEN TO ADDRESS 
( SECOND DISTRICT A. A. C. W. MEET 
Delegates from New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 


Delaware Gather in Philadelphia, May 12 and 13— 
Barrett to Open Sessions 


Pearson, Dry Goods 
The Relation of Adver- 


Algar, At- 


advertising 4:30 Talk—A. _C. 
ne Economist, New York, 
tising to Distribution. 

4:50 Discussion—Leonard D. 


N EARLY 50 prominent 
men will figure in the program for 
the 1924 convention of the second district 


2 Talk—Sam 
Br os, 


the Halle 
Advertising the 


. Weissenburger, 2:45 
ae Cleveland, Is See 
ak e BP So Pt Set Soy : 4m ae 

2:30 Discussion—Hugh Patterson, Secretary Cine 6 Golf Bridge Pinochle Country 

\ Furniture Association, Jamestown, N. Y. ; 
| 2:40 Talk—Henry Hale, Jr., Atlantic Litho. 
\ and Printime Company, New York, Putting the 

Horse Before the Cart. 
:10 Discussion—Martin O. Goldsmith 


Adjourn with Anno , Row 
Gana \djourn with Announcements by Rowe 


Tuesday Evening 
Dance at the Country Club. 


» Ad- Southern Colorado Editors Organize 


| sett Hans Crafts Club, Philadelphia. 

3:20 Talk—Harry Tipper, Secretary, Class Spee: i ie 
| Journal Company, New York, So This Is Southern Colorado Press Association 
Teen dene was organized at a meeting of 25 editors 
| 3:80 os Ati Holmes, University of southern Colorado at a one day 
/ c2) ennsylvania sychology o Advertising. 4 “ ; 5 
| : Discussion—Willis A. Schindle, dias Wee held in Pueblo, May 3. P. 
. aes Byrnes, editor of the Pueblo Indicator 
: Jalk—John Howie Wright, editor, Post- was elected president for the first year 
| age, New ork 
| 4:20 Discussion—Katherine M. Flanagan, and John Green, Colorado Spri mgs Farm 


LaFrance Company, Philadelphia. News was chosen 


The new 


Getting the Most for Dross 


oe Kane Dross Drum is a real treasure chest,” 

says the Imperial Metallurgist. “When you 
ship it to us, you are parting with an excess of 
antimony, one of the most valuable ingredients 
in your metal. 


secretary. 


“Be sure to get back a metal that will replace 
what you sent. 


“The one way is to specify Plus-Metal in repay- 
ment—Lino-Plus, Mono- Plus, Inter-Plus, Stereo- 
Plus, according to your purpose—each with the 
purity and correct blending that distinguishes 


The 


Imperial 
Type Metal args SS 
Company pe aT ) 

Philadelphia 

Cleveland ee EB T T 1 
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lantic| City, WN,’ J. 
of the Associ le ited 5 c Ac djourn, % 
Advertising : Monday Evening 
| Clu Lb of the Poor Richard Club in charge. Theatre 
World, to be held Party at Keith’s Theatre tone “by ste from 
= Mallevie other Philadelphia theatres wo talks after 
"5 ) V = ‘ S 
at the I aeatey Keith performance: Major-General Smedley 
Stratford, Phil- 3utler and Lou Holland, president, A. A. C. 
| adelphia, May 12 W. Dance on stage 12 to 1 a. m. 
and si3: eal) V. : Tuesday Morning | 
| Barrett, of the Chairman, H. H. Charles, President, Adver- 
| ar SN) A ae tising Club of New York. 
| International 9:30 Talk—Luther D. Fuller, Agricultural 
Correspondence Division, Erie R. R. Jamestown, N. Y., Every _ 
Schools Scran- Advertising Club the Advertising Manager “for 
| hs ae phi) 3 Every Good Cause in the Community Six five- 
| fon. Pa, district minute talks on Advertising Club Community 
chairman, will Service. : ne 
i} : 7 ihe 9:50 H. C. Squires, Advertising Club of 
| open the sessions Gar anton nes: 
Monday morning oe ren 9:55 S. Roland Hall, Advertising Club of 
“y ats PauLt V. BARRETT Rast F: 
at 10 o'clock. BSL ORS ao ee ae 
oT g : 10 Geo. Hirtzel, Jr., Advertising Club of 
The second dis- “ad Wee Nee Le 
AB trict comprises the advertising and 10 :( Stanley G. Barnes, Advertising Club 
ese . = es we poral alee 
d clubs of New York Pennsyl- of Binwtsmnton, N. el EF 
affili ited Del: ? Big 10:10 Harry D. Corbin, Advertising Club of 
vania, nea Jersey and Delaware. 1S Pena 
| delegations are expected from all four iG 15. William Lowenberg, Advertising Club 
states f Albany, N. Y. 
his hes Bios. Fallows: 10:20 Discussion—Genevieve A. Goodrich, 
The complete program follows: Johnston, Kurtz, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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association is a divisional organization 
to work under and with the Colorado 
State Editorial Association. District 


organizations, subsidiary to the Southern 
Colorado Press Association, are to be 
organized immediately. 


Minnesota Editors at School 


The eighth annual Editors’ Short 
Course at University Farm, St. Paul, 
Minn., was to be held Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday, this week. Speakers 
include ‘Louis Burgess, Minneapolis 
Tribune; \C. W. Kellogg, American Type 
Founders’ Company; Prof, W. S. Cooper, 
University of Minnesota; Dr. Raphael 
Zon, director of the: Lake States Forest 
experiment station; Rudolph Lee, Long 
Prawie (Mmn.) Leader; and J. W. Fisk, 
Milwaukee Journal. 


Monthly Paper for Times Staff 
Employes of the New York Times this 


week saw Vol. 1, No. 1, of the Little 
Times, an‘ 8-page,*4-column newspaper 
which will be issued for them every 
month. Make-up of the Times is fol- 
lowed throughout, except that half- 


column engrayings are used with stories 
of various departments and people. Hugh 
O'Donnell, assistant business manager of 
the Times, is editor of the new journal, 
and other executives are: DuBois Wig- 
gins, managing editor; W. A. Penney, 
mechanical editor, and Charles I. Willey, 
make-up editor. 


Ad Men Plan Golf Tourney 


F, E. Nixon, secretary and treasurer 
of the American Golf Association of Ad- 
vertising Interest, has announced that 
the annual tournament of the advertising 
men will be held this year on June 7 to 
14, at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
The contests have usually been staged 
near New York. Don Parker is tourna- 
ment committee chairman and W. R. 
Hotchkin in charge of entertainment. 


Forty-one newsprint mills in the United 
States daily turn out 5,115 tons of print 
paper. 


Ad Managers to Form Agency 


St. Lours, May 5.—S. E. Carter, hea¢! 
of the advertising department of the Ely, 
& Walker Dry Goods Company will leave 
June 1, to establish a general advertising 
agency in Denver, Col., with Norman A! 
Snodgrass, advertising manager of the 
Minehart-Traylor Manufacturing Com-| 
pany, of Denver, manufacturers of paints. 
Carter was formerly manager of nationa) 
advertising for the El Paso Times, and) 
later advertising manager of Retail Sell- 
ing, a trade publication published by the 
Oklahoma Publishing Company. Snod- 


t 


‘grass was formerly advertising manager 


of the El Paso Times, and was also con- 
nected with the San Antonio News ane! 
other newspapers in Texas. 


Completes 50 Year Span 


Yankton (S. D.) Press and Dakotan, 
the oldest daily in the Dakotas, recently 
celebrated its 50th anniversary. 


Thirty-four daily newspapers suspended 
publication in the United States in 1923. | 
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The International 
Circulation Managers’ 
Association can supply 
you with a competent 
circulation manager. 
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Thorough Investigation 


A Series on National Affairs 


Every Week by William Hard 


Few men in American journalism have made as brilliant a 
record as William Hard. He has the faculty of going straight to 
the roots of the news, and he writes entertainingly. Men of all 
political parties testify to the impartiality of William Hard’s 
writings on national affairs. 


William Hard is a thorough investigator. His articles are 
comprehensive because he gives his whole time to one subject a 
week, thus avoiding the fragmentary treatment which the wire 

dispatches inevitably give. 


One topic a week. 


The background of 


news. 


Simple, clear statement 
of facts. 


What it’s all about, 
what it means. 


Each topic is selected 
for its timeliness and 
treated in from three to 
five articles a week. It is 
something you can adver- 
i| tise In advance. 

Available for afternoon 
or morning use—but to 
only one newspaper in 
each city. 


Telegraph for terms. 


Current News features 


INCORPORATED 


William E, Yelverton, Evening Star Building 
Managing Director Washington, D. C. 
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NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT WORK 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


Dealer in Details—JOHN J. SPURGEON 


poe J. SPURGEON, managing edi- 
J tor of the Washington (D. C.) Post, 
is one of those newspaper makers, who, 
while on his toes as far as the present ot 
American journalism is concerned, likes 
to look back upon and talk over the 
“oood old days.” 

“This managing editor’s job,” he is apt 
to say, “is routine; it deals in details. 

“One reads all the newspapers within 
a 100 mile radius of one’s office, looking 
for features and bright spots in the news. 
One reads all proofs carefully, hunting 
errors. There are countless letters to 
write. Day in day out this becomes 
rather tiresome.” 

Then, Spurgeon brightens up as con- 
versation leads back to his early journal- 
istic days, when he was on the staff of 
the old Philadelphia Press. Getting the 
story is the thing, he intimates—being 
an executive is dull. 

“Why the local staff of the Press back 
in the *80’s and ’90’s was the best of any 
eastern daily, barring none,’ he remem- 
bered. “Those were the days when news- 
paper men got real training. 

“We had Richard Harding Davis, An- 
drew E. Watrous, Harry Brown, Brad- 
ford Merrill, Hamilton Peltz, George 
Nox McCain and Chris Fitzgerald, only 
a few to mention.” 

In such company, Spurgeon learned to 
become a newspaper maker. It .is no 
wonder he has succeeded, he will tell you. 

Spurgeon started in so young (he was 
16) that he was heralded in Philadelphia 
back in 1886 as the “Boy Reporter.” 

“T was such a kid that my first big 
story was a joke on me,” he said. 

It seemed the Press was making a 
campaign against the traction company, 
which was charging a 6 cent fare. The 
price had been raised from 5 to 6 cents 


‘New Orleans — 
Heat gbipes, os © 


> THE | 


for adults and lowered to 4 cents for 
children. All reporters on the Press were 
instructed to give a nickel and if the con- 
ductor put them off to come into the 
office and write a story on it. If they 
were arrested, so much the better. 

Spurgeon went trolley riding after the 
instructions were issued, expecting a 
“hell of a fight.” He handed the con- 
ductor a nickel and waited to be thrown 
from the car. Instead, the conductor 
looked him over carefully and then hand- 
ed him back a penny change. 

‘Tt took all the steam out of me,” 
Spurgeon recalled. 

After spending 6 years doing street 
work for the Press, Spurgeon came to 
New York and: went to work for the 
Mail and Express. He was to be. paid 
space rates. His first assignment was to 
cover the illness of Jay Gould. For 4 
days all the space he could make was 4 
lines daily. Starvation melodramaticly 
stared him in, the face. On the fifth day 
Gould died and Spurgeon suddenly made 
more money than he ever thought was in 
the world. The next week he was put 
on salary. 

When he was 24, the New York re- 
porter suddenly became managing editor 
of the Cleveland (O.) World. Return- 
ing to Manhattan, he first went back to 
the Mail and Express, then to the Herald 
as copy reader and finally to the New 


The Washington Herald 


Largest Sunday Circulation 
Any Washington Paper 


The Washington Herald 


morning 
and 


The Washington Times 


evening 


Largest Daily Circulation at 
attractive combination rate. 
Concentrate in These Papers 


G. Logan Payne 
Publisher and Gen. Mer. 
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York World, on which newspaper he be- 
came managing editor in 1913. 

From 1915 until 1922, Spurgeon was 
editor of the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
For that newspaper he purchased the 
rights on Ambassador Gerard’s famous 
book “My Four Years in Germany.” In 
November, 1922, he went to the Wash- 
ington Post. 

Spurgeon on some questions frankly 
joins the ranks of critics of the press. 

“There are more inaccuracies in news- 
papers of today than in the old days,” he 
believes. “The telephone has done more 
to spoil good reporting than anything else. 

“T always try to get my men to go out 
and talk to the principals face to face. 
Real stories are brought in by personal 
observation. 

“Men aren’t really trained today. They 
don’t have to beat their way up. 

“T wouldn’t trade my experience for 
any ready made job in the world.” 


Will Keep Kaiser Interview Secret 


Mrs. Olga Hale, widow of William 
Bayard Hale, has returned to this coun- 
try from Munich, bearing the original 
manuscript of Hale’s famous interview 
with Kaiser Wilhelm, and, although re- 
ceiving tempting offers, she declares she 
will not dispose of it. The interview 
was obtained by Hale in 1908 for the 
Century Magazine and later destroyed at 
the request of the German, government. 
Hale, who was one time literary editor 
of the New York Times, died in Munich, 
April 10. 


To Name Pulitzer Winners 


Winners of the Pulitzer Prize Awards 
in Journalism will be announced probably 
next week, Epitor & PustisHer has been 
informed. Selections of the judges were 
confirmed by the Columbia University 
trustees May 5. 


Journalists’ Conference in April, 1925 

The First Pan-American Conference 
of Journalists will be held in Washing- 
tom; C.,. April, 1925: 


= 


94,150 - 


Sworn government statement for | 
the six months ending March 31, 
1924. Daily average circulation | 
April, 1924, exceeded 97,500. 


Advertising Leadership 


For the first three months of 
1924 the Dispatch exceeded the 
other Columbus Newspapers 
combined by 738,391 lines. 

DISPATCH .....5,126,244 lines 
SECOND PAPER 2,505,764 lines 
THIRD PAPER .1,882,089 lines 


432 ; 321 
exclusive 


exclusive 
national local display 
advertisers advertisers 
in 1923 in 1923 


MAKE CENTRAL OHIO 
YOUR TEST MARKET 


Che Columbus Dispatch 
“A Smi0S GReatrest -HOME- DAILY ~ 


I thank you. 


New York, N. Y. 
May 7th, 1924. 


In a comparatively short time I will be in a position 
to make an announcement regarding dry mats, which, | 
honestly believe, will set a milestone in stereotyping 
and be of great interest and importance to not only those 
now using dry mats but to every newspaper plant and 
stereotype job shop in the country. I will be in a bettef 
position than ever to serve you all. . 


In the meantime I am pleased to take this opportunity 
to thank you for your loyal support in the past and to 
assure you that I will do my level best to merit and 
retain your goodwill and patronage in the future. 


A. B. Bradie 


Tu My Friends tn the | 
Newspaper Bustiers 


Please note that I have resigned as Secretary, Direc- 
tor and General Manager of The Flexideal Co., Ines 
and am no longer connected with that company in any 
capacity. This does not mean that I have severed con- 
nections with the dry mat business. Far from it. 
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AN OBJECT LESSON 


Which illustrates the benefits to be derived from the cooperation of publishers and the men who 
labor to facilitate and cheapen the manufacture of better printed newspapers. 


a a 


apa sm 


The New Orleans Publishers’ Association, made up of the executives of the three daily news- 
papers of the Southern Metropolis,— 


Weig TON +: Jo See 
IRIS, STUNTIGS, “Go 2 ia 
THE TIMES-PICAYUNE - 


accepted the proposal of WOOD FLONG CORPORATION to install the WOOD DRY MAT 


process in the three plants simultaneously and upon the following conditions: 


(Evening) 


(Evening) 


Se a ce 


(Morning) 


WOOD FLONG CORPORATION agreed that none but merely incidental expense would be 
incurred by the newspapers in event of failure to satisfy; that the plant organizations would not be 
upset during the installation, and that it would send gratis an expert (proficient in all manufacturing 
departments) to introduce the Wood Dry Mat for exclusive use and instruct the local stereotypers 
in its operation. 


The New Orleans Publishers’ Association agreed on its part to cooperate with WOOD FLONG 
CORPORATION'S expert and give heed to his suggestions in the stereotype and other mechanical 
departments, to improve printing, eliminate waste and accelerate production. 


Resa LT 


THE ITEM THE STATES THE TIMES-PICAYUNE 


are now using Wood Dry Mats exclusively and no longer make mats nor use steam tables. 


The proposal WOOD FLONG CORPORATION made to the New Orleans Publishers’ Asso- 
) * ciation is open for the acceptance of the combined newspaper publishers of any large city who will 
cooperate with us and with each other to save print paper, time in going to press, effect a distinct im- 
provement in printing and forever rid their plants of the mat making and steam table nuisances. 


WOOD FLONG CORPORATION 


501 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


SAN ANTONIO CLOTHIERS STRESS “BEAU 
BRUMMELL” MOTIF IN AD DRIVE 


Newspapers Enlisted to Make ‘‘Worst Dressed City”? Sensitive 


to Correct 


Dress—Unusual 


Copy Featured in 


Campaign Backed by Nine Stores 


By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


CO-OPERATIVE newspaper cam- 
paign to awaken an indifferent public 
to the importance of dressing correctly, 
under way at San Antonio, Tex., is at- 
tracting nation-wide attention. Many 
other localities, with a similar problem, 


IN THE INTEREST OF CORRECT DRESS 
Bejeweled Velvets O22. 
attest bl COMING EVENTS 


and Metallic Cloths 
LADY'S EVENING FORMAL Dress || Fashion Says 


MORE DAZZLING THAN 
pacts f Brown Satin 


EVER MATERIALS 


color. Clever two-tone shoes 
of = Ma ro 

strapped or gored 
leather of a lighter shade, 


Velvet Is the newest of Paris 
vorves oe 


THE MODES REVIEW- 
ED HERE ARE 
eee othe SHOWN IN RICH 
velvet — wooderfully ub VARIETY AT THE 
BETTER SHOPS OF 
SAN ANTONIO 
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Block or whit 
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* Trousers rame material as 
Tuxedo jacket. 


White Noes or pique shirt 
with semi-starcbed bosow. 


Wing or double fold collar. 


Buck bow-knot tle or plain 
Ligured or eatin striped ill 

Dew Zelveth are 
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Gray socde of gray bockskin 
shores, 

Flack derby or black oF 
pearl soft felt bot 


Patent eather’ or oxtor 
sbeea: black silk or Ilse ho 


White pearl of white enamel 
slecrelinks: studs aod walst- 
coat buttons. 


bers combine with 
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are showing a desire to conduct a similar 
campaign. 

There are some who claim that previous 
to this campaign San Antonio ranked as 
one of the worst-dressed cities for its 
size. There were about 100,000 in the 
city to whom style made no appeal. 
These exerted a slovenly style influence 
over the 80,000 other people there who 
logically should be interested in correct 
dress. The problem was one of continu- 
ous, sugar-coated education to arouse the 
latter to select their clothes with the 
thought of appropriateness to place and 
occasion. Progress already has been 
noted. 

The idea of using unsigned newspaper 
copy of an educational nature was orig- 
inated by J. N. Pitluk, president of the 
Pitluk Advertising Company, San An- 
tonio. This agency prepared the adver- 
tising. Last June 9 of the merchants 
adopted the recommendations of the Pit- 
luk Company and commenced the cam- 
paign, which will run for one year. While 
the campaign was certain to help other 
dealers as well, these retailers assumed 
the cost of the effort because they knew 
they would get their share of the better 
type of business to be created. 

One of the first step was to educate 
employees of these stores to dress cor- 
rectly and neatly. It was insisted that 
the men come to work clean-shaven, with 
clean collars and their shirts neatly 
pressed. It was asked that those who 
worked in their shirt sleeves must not 


have their sleeves rolled up and must have 
clean shirts. 

At special meetings, or in letters, heads 
of the respective stores urged their em- 
ployees to co-operate in every way with 
the newspaper advertising. They were 
asked to post themselves on the fashion- 
able selling points of the merchandise in 
stock so they could suggest the correct 
articles to customers, and tell them how 
it harmonized with the rest of their ap- 
parel. 

Frank G. Huntress of the San. Antonio 
Express agreed to resume a syndicate 
feature of information for the well- 
dressed man and to permit the advertis- 
ing agency to localize it. Col. Charles 
Diehl of the San Antonio Light arranged 
for William Brogan to write periodically 
news stories on “Why the man in busi- 
ness should dress correctly.” 

But paid newspaper advertising once a 


Solving the Problem 
of the Dotted Line 


“Just sign thete,” points out the 
well-dressed salesman. And, as a 
rule, the executive DOES sign on, 
the dotted line, 


You wonder how he has been 
able to éxert such a seemingly 
magic power over the busy execu- 
tive while you dre not even granted 
an audience—you know the mer- 
cheadise more thoroughly and the 
trade more intimately, but— 


You do not dress correctly: 


And therein lies the difference. 
It: is his correct appearance that 
gains for him an instant audience, 
and at the same time aids him to 
“put it over.” 


Clothes do make a difference. 
"he executive welcomes the well- 
By 'ressed man; he has confidence in 

nig ability. And seldom is he dis- 
appointed, for dress is an index 
to contents 


Correct dress does pay in dollars 
and cents. 


CORRECT DRESS MAKES THE FIRST 
IMPRESSION FAVORABLE 
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week in each paper has been the main 
standby in the campaign. 

“What shall I wear?” an advertisement 
10 or 12 inches deep by two columns, gave 
questions and answers on what is correct 
apparel “for men and women who care.” 
Although the queries are the product of 
the copy writer, they were signed with 
initials and gave the atmosphere of being 
from actual people. Certainly, they re- 
flected questions in the minds of many 
local people. 

Across the bottom various statements, 
such as “Refinement manifests itself in 
correct appearance,” were printed. 

One typical advertisement of this kind 
told what is the correct style in men’s 
sport shoes, the trend in hats, the popu- 
larity of jewelry adornments, when and 
where a Tuxedo should be worn, whether 
gauntlet gloves should be worn with a 
business dress, the situation in fancy 
hosiery, and whether a short fur coat 
may be worn for sports. 

Tt was found that men in the city par- 
ticularly needed education. Many were 
buying one suit or one pair of shoes a 


4,500,000 MEN 


live within 50 miles of 5th 
Ave. This paper carries 
more men’s wear advertis- 
ing than any two evening 
papers in the City. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


year. Straight talks on the value of cor- 
rect dress, some copy illustrated and 
some all-type, 3 columns by 112 lines, 
was devoted to such themes as “Correct 
dress is the stamp of people of good 
taste,’ “The correctly dressed man gains 
an instant audience,” “The dress-code of 
a successful man” and ‘Solving the prob- 
lem of the dotted line.” 

The third kind, of copy looked much 
like department store, only it was head- 
lined “Frills and creases’ and had no 
name signed. It gave a variety of news 
and gossip on the latest correct apparel. 
It was chatty and specific. It carried 
the slogan, “Dress correctly every day 
in the year.” 


Wat shall 
G wear 2 


For Men AND WomEN WHO CARE 


What is the style in men’s|Is the blue serge coat 


Sport Shoes? dress still in fashion this 


—Ross. | Fait? —Lucy. 
Besides the regulation 
tennis shoes, gum-soled Yes, Although Paris 


golf shoes, ete., men are 
wearing brogues, particu- 
larly in Scotch grain: 
black and cherry red calf 


frowns upon the blue serge 
frock, the American wom- 
an continues to “wear it, 
oxfords, and even patent regardless. And = quite 
leather shoes when extreme avisely, for it gives a truly 
smartness is reqoired. youthful and becoming 


Will the wide brimmed hat appearance. 
be popular this Fall? | May I wear gauntlet 


—Mrs. D. Zloves with a business 


The wide-brimmed hat is 
popular for afternoon wear, dress? —Mrs. C. 
however, the style ten- 
dency for general wear is 
toward the smaller close- 
fitting hat. Tams and tur- 
bans gre popular. .The 
toque, in velvet, felt or 
duvetyn is very stylish. 
Crowns are generally cone- 
shaped. Brown tones lead 
for Fall; that is, in shades 
of fawn, tan, champagne, |Does style favor fancy 


range, etc, Black, too, is 4 6 
; a hosiery this season? 
—Bob. 


There is every indication 
that fancy effects will be 


Yes. Gauntlet gloves help 
to keep a drese continually 
up to mark. An*d, too, 
they are designed for the 
express purpose of filling 
up bare-looking spaces 
around the wrists. 


Are adornments, jewelry, 

etc., as popular this season 

as they were last year? more popular this season 
than ever before. In wor- 


—Edna. sted and wool heather ef- 
fects and Scotch patterns 
are shown, being either 
clocked, drop stitched or 
without decoration., Plain 
shades, however, are pref- 
erable in silks and lisles. 


Even more so. Acces- 
rories are in the height of 
fashion. Different kinds 
of earrings, bracelets, ban- 
denus and necklaces are 
popular. The Spanish 
comb is considered very 
“chic.” Gaily colored chif- 
fon handkerchiefs are still May I wear a short fur 
with us, and the gauntlet j 
cloves iretaina | death olan | oat nor: sports? What is 
favor. the general style tendency 


By —_ At 
] am going to take a young tor Fall pe 
lady to an informal affair. Most assuredly. The 


short coat may be worn 
Must I wear a Tuxedo? either? for daytime or 
—George. 


sports wear. The long 
coat preserves the straight 

A Tuxedo would be. pre- 
ferable, You must wear a 


silhouette. It has flowing 
e sleeves and. chin chin col- 
Tuxedo, however, when lars, Capes are great fa- 
you attend a banquet, go yorites, their pbedominat- 
to a hotel dinner, the ball, ing features being circular 
ete. flares and tight shoulders. 


Refinement Manifests Itself 
| In Correct Appearance 


} 


| 


Often, this advertising gave specific 
suggestions about what to wear at local 
functions. A man may be told to wear 
patent-leather pumps at certain occasions, 
but ‘if it is made more concrete and he is 
told to wear them at the Gunter Hotel 
dance, he knows he will not be alone in 
doing so. Local newspaper advertising 
made this local touch possible. 

Each store is paying the agency a cer- 
tain sum per month for service. The 
space is billed each month direct to each 


In 


Baltimore 


The paper that 
“made” the 
shopping district 


[EES 


The 


Baltimore 
News 


store, one-ninth to each, to apply on the | 
store’s regular contract. The newspaper | 
gets extra lineage, yet the stores enjoy 
the educational effort at minimum cost. 

While it is difficult to trace the direct. 
results, there has been a business revival | 
at San Antonio and an increase in social 
functions. Hotels, country clubs and 
other semi-public places are experiencing 
a new interest in correct dress. 

That this movement is not limited to 
one section, but is needed elsewhere by 
retailers is shown by the co-operative 
campaign now being conducted in news- 
paper space by the Milwaukee Shoe Re- 
tailers’ Association to encourage its pub- 
lic to wear the proper shoe for the oc-) 
casion. 

The first advertisement of the series, | 
headed “Your shoe man is at your sery- 
ice,’ pointed out: 

“Your shoe man wants you to haye complete 
satisfaction—not only at the time of your pur- 
chase, but through long wear, continued fine 
appearance, and real comfort. He knows that | 
‘his ultimate success rests upon your satisfaction, 
That is why he makes every effort to provide 
you with the proper shoe—the one that will fill 
your individual requirements. 

“«There’s a shoe that’s made for you.’ Your | 
shoe man has it. Wear the proper shoe.” 

Indirectly, this series combats house= | 
to-house sellers of shoes who have multi- 
plied in numbers the last two years. 

Perhaps in your community there is | 
an opportunity to stage a co-operative | 
campaign which will improve standards 
of dress, and make business better. 


GRANT TO SPEAK 


Chain Store Advertising Chief Topic 
at Buffalo Ad Meet 


Discussion of chain store advertising 
will be paramount before the annual con- 
vention May 9 and 10, of the Advertising | 
Affiliation at the Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo, 
N. Y. On this topic, W. T. Grant, presi- 
dent of the W. T. Grant Company, Ine, 
chain of 5 cent to $1 department stores, 
will be chief speaker. a 

While the two-day convention is in 
session there will be a display of adver- 
tising copy and printers’ products. 


RY eS SE 


i383 SERVICE 1924 


as visualized by 


BENJAMIN & KENTNOR CO. 


TANDING FOR 

STANDARDS, enthusi- 
astic for ethics, diggers for 
data, BENJAMIN &- 
KENTNOR CO. bring news- 
paper representation up toa 
very high level of efficiency. 


An organization sufficient- 
ly comprehensive to meet 
every demand-—large enough 
to have the right type of men 

.to cover territories thor- 
oughly and small enough to 
give intensive service toeach | 
newspaper they represent. 


BENJAMIN & KENTNOR CO. 


Advertising Revzresentatives ; | 


of Newspa ‘ers 


B 
2W. 45thSt. 900 Malle-s Bid 


New York Chicago 


401 Van Nuys Bldg. 
Los Angeles 
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‘She Mechanics of Rotogravure 
Simply Explained 


A 68-page book has been prepared to provide au- 
thentic information on rotogravure. Briefly outlined, 
the book covers the following subjects: 

Origin of rotogravure The kind of prints 

How rotogravure is printed Tone gradations 

How to select subjects for rotogravure printing Backgrounds 


The value of human interest The use of oil and wash drawings 
The use of photos Dictionary of terms 


It explains the beautiful effects by which rotogra- 
vure builds reader interest, to gain which, many of 


the leading American newspapers have added this 
feature of modern journalism. 


The points covered are luxuriously illustrated with 
reproductions of 63 photographs, 16 wash draw- 
ings, 5 oil paintings, 5 line drawings, and a wide 
variety of background and border effects. The me- 
chanics of building every part of the book are ex- 
plained in nontechnical language that makes this 
publication of value to schools, business men, stu- 
dents of advertising, photographers, and anyone in- 
terested in printing processes. Because this is an 
expensively produced book, and not an individual 
advertising message, a nominal charge of 25c per 
copy is made except where the request is made on 
business stationery. Stamps accepted.- 


Kimberly. Clark (oOmpany 


ESTABLISHEQO i872 
Neenah.Wis. 


OTOGRAVURE 


rints Perfect Pictures ~the Universal Language 


N the opinion of John H. Powers, of 
Powers & Stone, national newspaper 
comprehensive trade sur- 
veys of the field 


il 


“epresentatives, 
"i 


occupied or cir- 
culated by news- 
papers, so often 


requested by 
agencies, not only 
prove valuable 
for the advertiser 
and agent, but of 
equal value to 
the representative 
himself. Mr. 
Powers goes even 
further than that 
in his commen- 
dation .of the 
practice, and cites 
this instance: 

“I know of one case where the board 

bf directors of a company which spends 
Pconsiderable money in advertising, when 
shown the survey made by newspapers, 
were influenced to make an additional 
advertising appropriation over the amount 
they had expended the year before. This 
act came at a time, when this board of 
directors has just decided that instead of 
spending the money in newspapers for 
ithe year to come, they would spend their 
money in magazines and billboards. 
/ “A number of advertising agencies 
keep complete files of these surv eys and 
ithey are referred to often when the ques- 
tion of an appropriation comes up. Of 
sourse the compiling of this information 
entails a vast amount of work on the 
part of the new spaper publisher and his 
employes, but it gives the local solici- 
tors a different and broader viewpoint, 
and a greater knowledge of the city and 
territory in which his paper and the 
competitive paper circulates. 

“Were it not for these surveys, the ad- 
vertiser or agency must necessarily send 
a man into the field in order to obtain 
ithe data necessary to the success of the 
HDroposed advertising campaign in news- 
apers, or get the information through 
Other sources. It means a lot to the 
advertiser to be presented with the names 
and addresses of grocers, drug, shoe, 
department and all other stores, together 
with the names of the proper party to 
approach in order to sell a line of goods. 
Likewise it means a lot to the salesmen 
jwho may subsequently cover the terri- 
Htory, if the local advertising staff is in 
ja position to introduce him properly to 

the party who has authority to make 
) purchases. 

“There was a time some years ago 
When newspapers had available but few 
facts that would tbe of interest to a mer- 
Chandising man, the advertiser, or agent. 
Our business has changed to such an 
extent that today a man selling space in 
newspapers must of necessity have a pret- 
ty diversified and concrete knowledge of 
his publication, the field it covers and 
the possibilities it offers to the advertiser.” 

Another question which is constantly 
coming up for discussion is whether aa- 
Vertisers want quantity of circulation 

H rather than quality. Mr. Powers was 
jasked for his views on the subject. 

“I ‘believe that national advertisers do 
as a rule prefer quantity circulation to 
So called quality. Quality of mentality 


Joun O. Powers 


Pittsburgh Press 


A Scrippe-Howard Newspaper 
Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURGH 
MEMBER A. B. C. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
New York Office—52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
cago Office—5 North Wabash Ave. 
San F Francisco—Cleveland—Cinoinnati 


MARKET SURVEYS BY DAILIES PROMOTE 
NATIONAL CAMPAIGNS, SAYS POWERS 


By ROSALIE ARMISTEAD HIGGINS 


Editor 


does not mean high buying power. The 
more a newspaper generalizes in its cir- 
culation appeal, the wider the avenue of 
return to the national advertiser. 

“I know of one particular product, a 
man’s collar, which is being advertised 
through newspapers. The papers which 
have been selected are those with a wide 
quantity distribution. The product ad- 
vertised appeals to the younger genera- 
tion from 21 to 32 years of age. The 
idea ‘back of the campaign is to influence 
the younger element to purchase the new 
style of collars as they are manufac- 
tured and distributed. Practically every 
man in the country wears a collar, but 
it is only the younger element who can 
be influenced to purchase the newer and 
later styles. The man of more settled 
ideas will probably cling to the particular 
style he has been purchasing and wearing 
in the past. The advertiser realizes that 
he has a steady trade in the men of more 
settled and mature years. The younger 
element which is susceptible to change 
helps increased sales of this new style 
product, and the young man helps ma- 
terially in the quantity circulation of a 
newspaper, because he is drawn to the 
sporting pages and is more interested in 
this class of reading than in the foreign, 
financial or business news in a newspaper. 

John H. Powers is a Bostonian, but 
possesses in a marked degee the friend- 
liness and cordiality which many New 
Englanders lack. After some selling ex- 
perience, and a year on the Boston Trav- 
elet he came to New York in 1905, ana 
since then has been actively identified 
with advertising interests, particularly 
with the business of special newspaper 
representation. For seven and a_ half 
years, he was with Frank Munsey, and 
“Janded” many good contracts for the 
Boston Journal, Baltimore News, New 
York Press and Philadelphia Times. 

On leaving Mr. Munsey, he went with 
the re | Smith (Company for 3 years. 
On Jan. 1, 1917, Mr. Powers joined the 
Scripps-McRae newspapers, and_ re- 
mained with them for 5 years. 

In January, 1922, he decided to capi- 
talize his experience by going into busi- 
ness for himself, and with Howard P. 
Stone organized the firm of Powers & 
Stone. 


Prominent Ad Man Dies 


John P. Hallman, 51, one of the leading 
advertising men of the country, and vice- 
president and treasurer of the H. K. 
McCann Company, died May 3, in St. 
Agnes Hospital, White Plains, N. Y., of 
pneumonia, following an illness of less 
than a week. Mr. Hallman was regarded 
as an authority on the various applications 
of taxation to advertising. He was 
treasurer of the Advertising Agencies 
Corporation, a director of the National 
Outdoor Advertising Bureau, a member 
of the Advertising Club and the Bankers 
Club, and. Scarsdale Golf Club. 


First Again tn 1924 


In four months of this year 


The New York Times 
printed 8,715,316 


lines of advertising, a gain 


agate 


over the corresponding per- 
iod of last year of 393,194 
lines and an_ excess of 


3,192,628 the 


second New York news- 


Paper. 


lines over 
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What Does the Average 
Shopper Know About 
Non-Advertised Prod- 


ucts in Altoona, Pa.? 


7 


ally. It has cost you 
money to produce your 
product and your salesmen 
have spent much time in 
putting it over to the mer- 
chant. Are youone of those 
who are depending upon the 
local merchant to sell the 
consumer? Do you expect 
him to say your product has 
more merit than the other 
fellow’s? 


Think fora moment! Don’t 
depend on the other fellow. 
There is a newspaper in 
Altoona, with a circulation 
of over 27,000 net paid sub- 
scribers, that is delivered to 
over 90% of all the homes in 
Altoona and vicinity. Tell 
your own story to these folks 
thru the columns of 


THE ALTOONA MIRROR 


Altoona’s Only A. B. C. Newspaper 
Mirror Printing Co., Publishers 


Business Direct. 


19 


20 


TRANS-CANADA WIRES 


Ontario and Quebec Publishers Will 
Absorb Loss of Government Aid 
to Canadian Press, in National 


Interest 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


Toronto, May 5.—With only two dis- 
senting votes, the daily newspaper pub- 
ishers of Ontario and Quebec, members 
of the Canadian Press, today adopted the 
resolutions of the board of directors for 
absorption of the $50,000 annual grant 
1itherto made by the Dominion Govern- 
ment but cancelled last year. The news- 
papers of Canada have thus decided as 
a whole to carry on at their own expense 
he transcontinental leased wires. 

In addition the following resolution, 
moved by Stewart Lyon, editor of the 
Toronto Globe and seconded by L. H. 
Yingman, of the St. Thomas Twmes- 
Journal, was unanimously adopted: 

“WHEREAS from 1911 to 1917 this or- 
ganization now known as the Canadian 
Press was operated and administered in 
sections, 

“Anp WHEREAS this method of opera- 
tion and administration was found to be 
cumbersome, inefficient and generally un- 
satisfactory, 

“Anp WHEREAS from 1917 down to 
the present time the Canadian Press has 
followed in operation and administration 
the practice of the Associated Press of 
the United States and the Press Asso- 
ciation of Britain, both national co-opera- 
tive institutions, 

‘Anp Wuereas, the Canadian Press 
as a national organization under central 
control with reasonable local autonomy 
has been 6f great usefulness to its mem- 
bers and of national advantage to the 
people of Canada as a vehicle for the 
prompt exchange of news information 
ind opinion; 

“Br It ResoLvep for the guidance of 
the directors that this meeting of the 
Ortario and Quebec divisions places it- 
elf on record in favor of an enduring 
solicy, looking to the maintenance of the 
anadian Press as a national organiza- 
ion on a truly co-operative basis for 
he mutual advantage of its members and 
he people in every section of Canada.” 


( 
t 
t 
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BROOKLYN TIMES EXPANDS 


Buys Property Near Present Plant to 
Increase Press Facilities 


Brooklyn Daily Times has made a con- 
siderable real estate purchase in the 
immediate vicinity of its present plant at 
\tlantic and Fourth avenues, Brooklyn, 
and will make immediate provision for 
future expansion. 

The new site extends on a front of 
129 feet at 532-540 Atlantic avenue, half 
a block from the present building. On 
the new location, which has a depth of ¥0 
feet, now stand 3 buildings, of from 1 to 
3 stories. One will be remodelled for 
press room purposes. 

“In preparing this building for our 
needs we shall not neglect the opportunity 
to build for the future,” Fremont C. Peck, 
publisher said. “While, for the present 
we intend to install only one additional 
sextuple press, we are looking forward 
to the time when these new facilities will 
be inadequate. Ample space will be pro- 
vided for 3 octuple presses.” 


NEW “LIBERTY” MAGAZINE 


Lucky Youngstown Man Gets First 
Prize of $20,000 for Name 


“Liberty” is the name of the new week- 
ly, published by the Coloroto Corporation, 
J. M. Patterson, president and secretary ; 
Kk. R. McCormick, first vice-president and 
treasurer, and S$. E. Thomason, second 
vice-president, published at the Chicago 
“one plant. ; 

> chose Liberty for a name because 
the first word in American con- 
sciousness,” the editorial announcement of 
the premier number says, and the winner 


EAST DECIDES TO KEEP 


Editor ‘& Publisher for May 10, 1924 


of the first prize~in the name contest, 
which brought 1,395,322 letters to the 
editors, is George A. Elwell, Youngstown, 
O., first to suggest “Liberty” and for his 
pains—his suggestions totalled 3,017—the 
happy recipient of $20,000. Other prizes 
totaling $5,000 are still to be distributed. 
The new magazine bears the familiar 
flavor of the Chicago Tribune. McCutch- 
eon did the colored cover, a novel con- 
ceit. By and large the magazine is one 
of entertainment. It is bright with 
photographs and drawings in gravure 
process, with many pages of advertising 
in colors. It sells for five cents the copy. 
John N. Wheeler, as editor, is going in 
for established “names,” on fiction, ar- 
ticles and art. The first issue smacks of 
prosperity, with advertising scattered 
through the book from cover to cover. 


BREWER BUYS IN LANSING 


Former Part Owner Omaha Bee Gets 
Interest in Capital News 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PuRLISHER) 


LANSING,, Mich. “May 6.— Basil 
Brewer, who until Jan. 1, was publisher 
and part owner of the Omaha (WNeb.) 
Bee, has pur- 
chased a_ sub- 
stantial - interest 
in the Lansing 
Capital News, 
afternoon daily, it 
was learned here 
today, thereby 
becoming part 
owner and pub- 
lisher of that 
paper. 

George L. 
Hammill, a. for- 
mer associate of 
Mr. Brewer and 
in the newspaper 
business in Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati and New York for the 
past 15 years, has. also -purchased some 
stock in the paper but his status has not 
been announced. Arthur L. Francis, 
formerly general manager and one of the 
founders of the Capital News in 1921, 
remains as manager and still holds some 
stocks as do most of the stockholders who 
bought back the paper at a bankruptcy 
sale about a year ago. 

Former Governor Albert E. Sleeper is 
one of the principal stockholders. 
Changes in editorial policy or methods 
of management have not as yet been 
announced but it is understood some modi- 
fications are contemplated. 

The announcement of the change made 
by the paper declares that the purchase 
of stock by the’ two men assures “an 
abundance of working capital.” 


3ASIL BREWER 


Georgia Paper Expanding 


R. B. Mahaffey has become general 
manager of the La Grange (Ga.) Re- 
porter, recently acquired by him and Jack 
Williams, owner of the Waycross (Ga.) 
Journal-Herald. Mr. Williams is presi- 
dent of the Reporter, which has contract- 
ed for United Press and N. E. A. serv- 
ices, and has appointed Frost, Landis & 
Kohn as advertising representatives. 


To Revive Canadian Paper 


Athens (Ont.) Reporter has been pur- 
chased and will be revived by C. G. 
Young, late of the Trenton (Ont.) 
Courier-Advocate, 


Neu Haven 
Beyister 


is New Haven’s 
Dominant Paper 


Circulation over 40,000 Average 


Bought every night by More New 
Haven people than buy any other 
TWO New Haven papers COMBINED. 


New Hauen Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston— New York—Detroit — Chicago 


PENNSYLVANIA MERGER 


Johnstown (Pa.) Democrat Buys Ledger 
to Dominate Morning Field 


Jounstown, Pa., May 7.—Publisher 
Warren Worth Bailey of the Johnstown 
Democrat this week announced the pur- 
chase: and suspension by him of the 
Johnstown Ledger, established in 1921, 
and owned by a corporation composed of 
many of the leading business and pro- 
fessional men of the city. Both papers 
are morning dailies. The purchase in- 
cludes the good-will, subscription list, 
plant and equipment. The Ledger pub- 
lished its last edition May 6. 

Mr. Bailey has announced he will use 
a portion of the Ledger equipment in the 
Democrat plant while the remainder will 
be sold. 

The Ledger is the fifth paper to quit 
since Mr. Bailey took over the Demo- 
crat in 1893. 


BEATRICE EXPRESS SOLD 


Purchased and Suspended by E. M. 
Marvin, Beatrice Sun Publisher 


Beatrice, Neb., May 7—Earl M. Mar- 
vin, publisher of the Beatrice.Sun, has 
announced his purchase and suspension 
of the Beatrice Express, published con- 
tinuously in the city for 40 years. The 
Sun was established 22 years ago. 

Rising production costs and the in- 
ability of the city to support two dailies 
was given asthe reason for the sale 
by Mrs. John H. Kearns, who with her 
husband has owned the paper since the 
death of Clark Perkins a year and a 
half ago. 

The price was not announced but is 
understood to have been in the neigh- 


borhood of $15,000. 


OHIO DAILY SOLD 


Callaghan and Wolfrom Purchase Con- 
trol of Wapakoneta News 


C. R. Callaghan and Ralph T. Wol- 
from, both of Bellevue, O., have pur- 
chased a controlling interest in the Demo- 
crat Printing Company of Wapakoneta, 
O., which publishes the Wapakoneta 
Daily News and the Auglaise County 
Democrat. The transfer of the manage- 
ment to Mr. Callaghan was effected 
May 1. 

The two principal stockholders before 
the sale, A. E. Schaffer, until recently 
postmaster at Wapakoneta, and J. H. 


Goeke, attorney of Lima, retain some 
stock in the concern, and by the terms of 
the deal C. K. Rockwell, of North Balti- | 
more, O., obtains an interest also. } 


SCHOOL BUYS WEEKLY 


Antioch College Now Owns Two | 
Papers—Run By Students 


In line with its policy of giving students 
practical training in the work which they 
expect to follow after they leave college, 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, O., 
has purchased the Bath Township Press | 
and will publish it at Osborn, O., begin- 
ning next fall, under the operation and 
management of undergraduates of the 
college. 

Holger Van Aller, Schenectady, N. Y., 
and Ninde Wilder, Cedar Lake, la., will 
act as publishers of the paper. The 
college also will continue publication of 
the Yellow Springs News. 


Alhambra (Cal.) Merger 
Alhambra (Cal.) Post-Advocate has 


been launched as an independent news- 
paper, with C. I. Ward editor and FE. S$, 
Kellogg, business manager. It is a 
merger of the Evening Post, formerly 
published as an edition of the Pasadena 
Post and the Alhambra Advocate. The 
Post broke away from the Pasadena 
daily, purchased the Advocate, and in- 
corporated, leaving it undisputed in the | 
field. 


Utah, Southern and East- 
ern Idaho, Eastern Nevada 
and Western Wyoming— 
the territory served by 


Salt Lake Tribune 


No other section of the country offers 
the advertiser the opportunity of praoc- 
tically covering four states by using one 
newspaper. - 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


The S. C. Beckwith 
Special Agency 


New York—OChicago—Detroit—St, Louis 
—Kansas City—Atlanta 


PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE 
M. C. Mogensen & Co., | 


Inc. 
Los Angeles—San Francisoo—Seattle 


With the Ludlow you can easily 
give your advertiser the 
Typography he wants 


O matter how big or how small your plant, with 

a Ludlow in your composing room you are 

amply equipped for any display composition 
requirements you are called upon to meet. 


When your discriminating advertiser tires of overworked 
faces and asks you for a change of display that will give added 
strength and individuality to his advertisements, he can easily 
select other faces from your equipment. For with the Ludlow 
it is just as easy to change from one face to another or from one 
size to another as it is to keep on setting the face that happened 


to be used on the machine last. 


We recently prepared a little folder entitled “Some Standard 
Ludlow Typefaces."’ Did you receive your copy? 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue 


San Francisco: Hearst Bldg. 


LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 


CHICAGO 


New York: World Bldg. 
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Announcement 


MONTH and a half ago the New York 

Tribune and the New York Herald became 

one newspaper. The announcement of 
this event was accompanied by our promise to 
give our readers the best newspaper that human 
enterprise can produce. 


The approval of readers was never in doubt, 
but it seemed wise to defer official announce- 
ment of results until time enough had elapsed 
to allow the circulation to come to normal levels. 


The Net Paid Circulation 


is in excess of 


SUNDAY ...... 300,000 
DAILY (-Fsintey) . . . 260,000 


The merger has proven even more successful 
than the management anticipated. 


Both Daily and Sunday circulations represent 
units of purchasing power and responsiveness 
unexcelled by any newspaper in the United 
States. 


THE NEW YORK HERALD 


New Dork Tribune 
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ASK YOURSEES 


STATEMENT: Newsprint is thi 
It is only three one-thousandths 
the press at the speed of a motor! 


OUESTION 1: What chance hast 
that are crooked, or plates that ) 
vary in thickness by many times t! 


OUESTION 2: Are not true pi 
shaped and accurately made that! 
sheet in the press, an absolute esser! 


REMARKS: If plates are not true in curvature 
they cannot print well. 


If they are inaccurate in thickness—or are sprung 11 
the making—they will break sheets on the press, injur 
press blankets, and print poorly. 

Mis-shapen printing plates are not the fault of thos 
who make them, but of the apparatus in which they art 
made. The most expert stereotyper cannot turn out tru 
plates with hand apparatus. 


Even with the best hand box and plate finisher made 


WOOD NEWSPAPER / 
501 Fifth Av! 
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HESE QUESTIONS 


eapest fabric made, and the frailest. 
1 inch thick. And it is run through 


vsprint in a press dressed with plates 
30 badly cast and shaved that they 
uckness of the newsprint itselfr 


| 


ng plates, which are so uniformly 
?put no unnatural strain upon the 
lof successful newspaper productionr 
plates will be untrue in curvature, inaccurate in thick- 
ness, and out of shape. Such plates are the cause of news- 
print waste, press delays, and poorly printed papers. 


THE PONY AUTOPLATE MACHINE makes 
plates which are accurate in curvature and thickness, 
and it does not spring them. It enables a press to 

do its work comfortably, without unnecessary delay, 
or paper waste. 


It saves time and money in three departments,—the 
foundry, the press room, and the delivery room. 


(HINERY CORPORATION 


e New York City 
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ILLOGICAL AND TRIVIAL 
PRs stciteesient to the subject of “syndicate 


standardization of newspapers” discussed in 

these columns a month ago, and hotly debated 
by the American Society of Newspaper Editors at 
Atlantic City last week, we are convinced that most 
of the adverse criticism is both illogical and trivial. 

For instance, it seems a queer complaint that there 
are too many syndicates and too many offerings. 
Availability of a wide assortment of material from 
which to make selections is a sign of health, from the 
viewpoint of the consumer, in any business. It is in- 
deed fortunate that there is no monopoly of syndicate 
material. 

When we survey the field and note the number of 
professional writers who have richly prospered in re- 
cent years from their writings in the daily press, the 
number of newspaper people who have won national 
reputations by token of the syndicate, we cannot sub- 
scribe to the idea that initiative has been retarded, but 
rather reassert that initiative has been incalculably 
stimulated by reason of the possibilities of high ma- 
terial rewards for high achievements, 

The past 20 years have witnessed an almost com- 

plete transfer of the best literary and art talent from 
the magazines to the newspapers of this country, 
largely by reason of the syndicate principle. If news- 
paper men are not aware of this, magazine publishers 
certainly poignantly realize the fact. The leading 
artists and writers of the day, almost without excep- 
tion, are contributing directly to the daily and Sunday 
press, whereas a few years ago newspapers considered 
themselves fortunate to obtain second rights on such 
material, 
The syndicates have succeeded in taking from the 
magazines the snap and spice of the current offerings 
of the world’s most famous publicists. The magazines 
have tobogganed for any element of value save lengthy 
fiction, time articles and high-class printing. Why 
should we complain ? 

Mechanical genius is even now at work to solve 

the problems of time in relation to high class printing 
and a few years shall witness the application of rapid 
color processes in the Sunday and perhaps daily press 
comparable with the best now offered by the slow 
methods of the magazines. Already, the newspaper 
has completely outstripped the magazines for fine 
reproduction of photographs, 
The real complaints at Atlantic ‘City concerned 
minor commercial difficulties, common enough in the 
world of business. If syndicates are mismanaged, 
prices too high, selling systems extravagant, price- 
jacking unfair, many offerings unsuitable, the field 
over-sold and many features over-rated, the remedies 
are well within the control of the consuming news- 
papers. The editor may easily act to correct such 
abuses, either individually, or in concert in their re- 
spective cities, or through established national news- 
paper organizations. A producing outlet of such 
value as the syndicate has demonstrated itself to be, 
should not be condemned fort such vague and un- 
reasonable causes as those familiarly cited, in our 
opinion. 


Harry R. Drummond, expert in department 
store advertising, sees remarkable improvement 
in present methods, but does not know to whom 
credit should be given. Our guess is that 
owners of department stores in general have 
learned, through painful experience, that truth 
in advertising possesses material as well as 
spiritual advantages, 


SELLING JUSTICE 
N | EW YORK this week saw page advertisements 


for a court of justice. This was a novelty. 

The advertiser was the Arbitration Society of 
America which has set up a tribunal for the quick and 
inexpensive settlement of business disputes. The 
court is supported by membership in the society and 
the copy advised business men how to help by using 
the new arbitration court. 

The Civil Courts of New York are terribly con- 
gested. Two years or more are required to get the 
average hearing, permitting witnesses to scatter and 
often causing suffering to worthy litigants. 

There is apparently no institution in American life 
which does not, sooner or later, appeal to the adver- 
tising columns of the daily press. 


PROVERBS 
CHAPTER XIV. 


He that is slow to wrath is of great under- 
standing: but he that is hasty of spirit exalteth 
folly. 

A sound heart is the life of the flesh: but 
envy the rottenness of the bones. 


ADVERTISING WISDOM 


6 XPLAIN the different departments of the 
Journal and the fact that we have no authority 
or no influence in these departments,” was the 

advice given to the advertising staff of the Minneapolis 

Journal, by W. F. Johns, advertising manager, apropos 

of the constant demand for free publicity and other 

favors by advertisers. 

It is sound advice and in the long run it wins high 
rewards. 

Mr. Johns pictured to his associates the futility of 
attempting to meet the special demands of selfish 
interests. A baking concern sought to keep news 
out of the paper regarding an investigation of bread 
prices. Coal companies complained of a series of 
articles running in the paper regarding the prices of 
that commodity. Meet the preferential demands of 
these interests and reader-interest and reader-con- 
fidence perish. Those two fundamentals, as Mr. 
Johns stated, determine reader-responsiveness, which 
is what the advertiser wants, 

Effective is the advertising man who is-animated by 
the same spirit that drives the managing editor to 
serve the public with the stuff the public needs to 
know and who sells the power of his paper to move 
merchandise, somewhat because of the number of 
copies read in a territory and somewhat because those 
whe read those copies believe and trust what they 
report. 


One of the decencies of life is to speak well 
of the dead, but we think the panegyric of the 
New York press on the late Charles F. 
Murphy's public career, which in truth included 
almost every act that one man could devise to 
break down popular government, was offensive 
to at least the minority of citizens still possessed 
of the faculty of memory. 
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HEARST FINANCING 


HERE is nothing unusual in the principle of 

finance employed by the Hearst organization 

during the past week, concerning which such a 
whirl wind of comment has been occasioned in news- 
paper circles. The only peculiar feature is that 
William R. Hearst has apparently changed his life- 
time policy of, what might be termed, financial isola- 
tion. A few years ago we heard of his taking a loan 
of several millions—certainly nothing uncommon in big 
business practice. Until that time, however, so far 
as is known, Mr. Hearst had been his own banker. 

Now, the head of the largest publishing concern in 
the world, elects to borrow a dozen millions from the 
pubtic—the safest banker in the world—in the form 
of well-protected bonds at 6% per cent. It is re- 
ported that a iarge number of average Citizens, on 
the look-out for investments of their savings at 
better than banking interest, scooped up the Hearst 
issues without delay. There is also talk of a sale 
of preferred stock in certain Hearst properties, voting 
control being vested in common stock issues. That 
is another very familiar financial device, holding no 
mysteries for any business man, 

Plainly, the meaning of these financial moves. is that 
Mr, Hearst desires to soundly finance his huge busi- 
ness as most large businesses in this day are financed, 
obtaining money at fair rates of interest for stated 
periods without the danger of -loss of control or 
possibility of dictation by security holders. 

Mr. Hearst’s special writers, editors and commis- 
sioners, beat their tom-toms unnecessarily hard. The 
American investing public does not need a brass band 
to call its attention to a bond sale which seems secure 
and offers 6% per cent guaranteed return, and those 
high-pressure superlatives, we venture, were worse 
than wasted. 


Oratory which says something worth know- 
ing, and says that something brightly, is now 
in first demand, according to a report of the 
Chautauqua authorities, which may be a tip for 
those editors who hold that only the frivolous 
mind is worth catering to for large circulation 
results, 


WORTH WHILE PROMOTION 


HE average buyer looks to the salesman for ex- 

pert advice. Recognizing the fact that many 

sales, people do not qualify as experts, some- 
what due to lack of information and sometimes 
through lack of direction, H. F, Robinson, business 
manager of the Salt Lake City Tribune, devised a 
letter of such interesting character that we quote it 
here in full, 

With the approval of the merchants of the city 
the letter was mailed to every salesman and woman 
in the larger retail establishments of the city. It 
read as follows: 


“Dear Mr. —————. 

“As a loyal employe of the company, I am sure 
you are interested in the firm’s advertising, and inclose a 
statement from the issue of the Tribune of Dec. 9, and_par- 
ticularly call your attention to the circulation coverage of the 
Salt Lake Tribune in Salt Lake City. 

“My reason for doing this is to obtain your hearty support 
in assisting your firm to secure the maximum results from its 
advertising, which can only be accomplished through sales- 
men’s co-operation. If the salesmen do not co-operate with 
the advertising, the loss is mutual. 

“As a suggestion, which I trust’ you will receive in the 
way intended, i. e., our mutual interest, permit me to ask 
that you read very carefully your firm’s advertising, in which 
you will find a selling talk that will be of great benefit to you 
in your sales; also to read the general news of the day with 
a view of being informed on the local happenings and the 
nation’s news, enabling you to interestingly discuss current 
events that may come up in conversation with customers. 

“T will be very pleased indeed to discuss this matter further 
with you any time you find it convenient to call at my office, 
as I am sure the interview will be of benefit to all con- 
cerned. Yours very truly, 

“H. F, ROBINSON, 
“Business Manager.” 


It is inconceivable that such a letter would fail 
to serve good purposes, and be thoroughly appreciated 
by merchants and their earnest sales forces. Every 
effort that every newspaper makes to tie up local 
sales with local advertising is sound practice worthy 
of careful thought and liberal investment, for only as 
advertising and selling operate coordinately are maxi- 
muim results obtainable. Here is a field for promotion 
worthy of the finest talents and infinitely more im- 
portant to newspapers than tons of “blah” promotion 
copy in 36 different colors of ink, all tied with silk 
cords with pretty tassels on the ends thereof. 


PERSONALS 


a PULITZER, editor of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, was elected 
to succeed himself as a member of the 
advisory board of the School of Journal- 
ism, Columbia University, New York, for 
4 years. 

John N. Harman, publisher of the 
Brooklyn Times, is spending his spring 
vacation in England. He plans to be 
abroad about 5 weeks. 

John ‘C. Martin, vice-president and 
treasurer of the New York Evening Post, 
and Mrs. Martin, have sailed for abroad. 
They plan to be away 6 weeks motoring 
|through England and traveling on the 
| Continent. : 

Miss Catherine M. Patterson, editor of 
| the Pittsburgh Index and for many years 
| society editor of the Pittshurgh-Chron- 
jicle-Telegraph and the Pittsburgh Sun, 
|has been the guest for the past week of 
| Mr. and Mrs. Will R. McCord of Brook- 
| 


| lyn. 

Maj. E. B. Stahlman, publisher of the 
|Nashville (Tenn.) Banner called on 
| President Coolidge at the White House 
lon May 6. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 
DWARD DONLAN, formerly circu- 


lation manager of the Providence 
(Rk. I.) News is now business manager 
jof the New Haven (Conn.) Times- 
Leader. 

Kenneth B. Roy, former bureau man- 
ager for the United Press at Houston, 
Tex., has joined the El Dorado (Ark.) 
News as foreign advertising manager. 

Ray Aubrey of the advertising depart- 
ment of the Ogden (Utah) Standard- 
Examiner, has resigned. He expects to 
join the staff of one of the Pacific Coast 
dailies. 

Walter H. Prentiss of the Boston 
office of the Christian Science Monitor 
has been appointed manager of the Mon- 
Itor’s new Detroit office, which will open 
June 1, in the Book Building. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


SAMUEL DASHIELL of the Philadel- 
bhia Public Ledger’s Paris bureau has 

been transferred to Rome following the 

arrival of Raymond Carroll in Paris. 


Laurence Stallings, book reviewer for 
the New York World, and Mrs. Stall- 
ings, sailed for a month’s stay abroad 
fon the S. S. La Savoie, May 3. 

Oscar Stendahl, night commercial re- 
porter for the Sioux City (Ia.) Journal, 
has resigned and has gone to Chicago to 
enter newspaper work. 


S. Jay Kaufman who conducts the 
column “’Round the Town” for the New 
York Telegram and Evening Mail, is co- 
producer with Herman J. Mankiewicz, 
lwriter of feature articles for the New 
York Sunday Times, of a new revue 
intitled “’Round the Town,” scheduled 
0 appear in New York in about 3 weeks. 


N. J. Levinson, editorial writer on the 
Portland (Ore.) Telegram, was recently 
hitiated as an associate member of Sigma 
Delta Chi, at the Oregon Agricultural 
vollege, Corvallis. 


Harold Weeks has resigned his posi- 
jon as re-write man on the New York 
Svening Post to join the staff of John 
Price Jones, publicity agent, New York. 

John Nieumaer has joined the staff of 
he New York Evening Post to take 
harge of art work and typography. He 
Was formerly with the New York Herald. 

Albert R. Buhrman, editor, Jndian- 
polis (Ind.) Times, has suffered a ner- 

us breakdown and is undergoing treat- 
nent in a local sanitarium. 


iW. Bob Holland, copyreader, New 
fork Evening Post, has resigned and 
nay go to Rye, N. Y., to take charge 
f the Rye Courier in which he owns a 
alf interest. 


Stuart C. Maguire has resigned as as- 
Ociate sporting editor of the Buffalo 
Evening News. 


i 
p 


George E. Grupe, formerly city editor, 
Toledo Blade, is now city editor of the 
Cleveland Times and Commercial. 


Ray Sutliff and Reese Copenhaver, re- 


porters on the Springfield (O.) Sun, 


have resigned. 


H. T. Hasselquist has returned to the 
copy desk of the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
copy desk from the Chicago Herald-Ex- 
aminer. 

Bernard K. Ringkamp, Trenton (N. 
J.) Times reporter, is in New York to 
undergo an operation. 

Ashel D. Woodruff of the editorial de- 
partment, Salt Lake City Deseret News 
and a son of general manager Elias S. 
Woodruff, has left for the Southern states 
as a Mormon missionary. 

Will O’Byrne, court reporter, Ogden 
(Utah) Standard-Examiner, has re- 
signed to go to the Pacific Coast. 

Joseph ‘Cashman has resigned as night 
rewrite man on the Boston Telegram. 


N. H. Bagby has joined the Dallas 
(Tex.) News reportorial staff. 


‘Sir John Willison, former managing 
editor of the Toronto News and for many 
years Canadian correspondent of the 
London Times, is at present visiting 
Australia in the course of a trip which 
will take him around the world. He 
expects to return to Canada in October. 


Seabury Lawrence, yachting expert, 
has resigned from the sporting depart- 
ment of the New York Evening Post. 


Eugene S. Leggett, state editor, De- 
troit Free Press, is recovering from a 
serious attack of blood poisoning caused 
by vaccination. 

Franklin H. ‘Chase, associate editor of 
the Syracuse (N, Y.) Journal, returned 
from a tour of European countries Mon- 


day. While abroad ‘Chase kept up his 
travel column ‘“Knockin’ ’Round ‘the 
World.” 


Gustavus Meyers, writer on city poli- 
tics for the New York World, has re- 
signed. 

Marion Barron of the Waco (Tex.) 
Times-Herald sport staff is now sport- 
ing editor. 

Al Warden, sports editor, 
(Utah) . Standard-Examiner, has 
chosen president of the Utah 
League to serve during 1924. 

Gus Axelson, formerly a sporting 
writer for the old Chicago Record-Herald, 
now is a sports editor of the Chicago 
Daily Journal. 


N. Winchell Stacey, formerly with the 
Minneapolis Star, and Norman Ross, are 


Ogden 
been 
State 


new reporters on the Chicago Daily 
Journal. 
Leo Fisher, baseball writer, Chicago 


Evenmg American, is writing a radio 
humor column, “Short Circuits.” 

Michael Meredith, rewrite man, Chi- 
cago Herald and Examiner, has been 
made day city editor. . 


W. B. Tumlin, artist, Chicago Tribune, 
sails June 12, for a tour of Europe. 


P. J. Nolan, of the editorial staff of 
Musical America, has been appointed 
music critic of the Sidney (Australia) 
Morning Herald. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 
pe KOFUED, golf writer, from 


New York Telegram and Evening 
Mail, to sport department, New York 
ivening Post. 


Tommy Thompson, from sporting edi- 
tor, Beloit (Wis.) News, to sporting 
staff, Chicago Tribune. 


Wendell Smith, from re-write man, 
Cleveland Press, to publicity department, 
Cleveland Gas Company. 


Frank Colley, from sports editor, 
Washington (D. C.) Herald, to sports 
editor, Hagerstown (Md.) Herald. 


Herrick Brown, from copy desk, New 
York Sun, to copy desk, New York Eve- 
ning Post. 


S. K. Smyth, from editor, Hong 
Kong (China) Observer, to editor, Kirk- 
land (Wash.) East Side Journal. 

George R. Kelley, from oil editor, Fort 


Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram, to oil 
editor, Fort Worth Record. 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


[F you don’t know Paul Terry Chering- 
ton personally you, as newspaper or 
advertising men, have probably met him 
in one of his 
books. 
Cherington, 
now a director of 
research of the J. 
Walter Thompson 
Company, adver- 
tising agency, 
New York, has 
found time to 
write two im- 
portant advertis- 
ing books—“Ad- 


vertising as a 
Business Force,” 
and the “First 

Paut T. CHERINGTON Advertisin g 
Book.” 


Delegates to the international advertis- 
ing convention at Wembley, July 13-18, 
will have occasion to meet Cherington. 
As chairman of the education committee, 
A. A. C. W., he figures prominently in 
the program. 

He was formerly professor of market- 
ing, Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Harvard University. 


_ Burt R. Campbell, from Kamloops (B. 
C.)  Standard-Sentinel to Edmonton 
(Alta.) Bulletin. 

_ Roger Foster, from Cleveland Times- 
Commercial staff, to staff, Springfield 
(O.) News. 

W. W. Bowman from assistant sports 
editor, Salt Lake Telegram to reporter, 
Ogden (Utah) Standard-Examiner. 

Bruce Sifford, from photographer, St. 
Paul (Minn.) News, to Minneapolis 
Minnesota Daily Star. 

Harry P. Kelliher, from court reporter, 
Manchester (N. H.) Mirror to repor- 
torial staff, Worcester (Mass.) Post. 
_ Murray Powers, from night city editor, 
Springteld (O.) Sun to managing editor, 
Bellefontaine (O.) Index-Republican. 

S. Schlachter, from copy desk, Newark 
(N. J.) Star-Eagle to copy desk, New 
York Evening Post. 

Gussie Rae Toombs, from society edi- 
tor, Ogden (Utah) Standard-Examiner, 
to circulation department, Los Angeles 
Times. 

W. C. Smith, from Waco (Tex.) 
Times-Herald sport staff, to staff, Waco 
News-Tribune. 

Richard C. Bush, from state editor, 
Fort Worth (Tex.) Record, to telegraph 
editor, Waco (Tex.) Times-Herald. 


for another year: 


‘The following papers have renewed 
their contracts for the Haskin Service 


‘The Topeka State Journal 
The Joliet Herald News 

(The Aurora Beacon News 
(The Passaic Dail) Herald 
(The Elgin Courier 
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Frank R. Stevens, from Indianapolis 
Star copy desk to copy desk, Cleveland 
News. 


Miss Peggy O’Moore, from Houston 


(Tex.) Dispatch, to reporter, Dallas 
(Tex.) Journal. 
MARRIED 


T OUIS SINIFF, of the editorial staft 

of the Sioux City (Ia.) Journal to 
Miss Beth Redding of Minneapolis, Minn., 
recently in Minneapolis. 

Ralph A. Robinson, a member of the 
reportorial staff of the Manchester (N. 
HI.) Union-Leader, to Miss Josephine 
‘Cote, linotype operator for the Union- 
Leader. They are spending their honey- 
moon in Canada. 

Charles H. Taylor, Jr., son of Charles 
H. Taylor, publisher of the Boston Globe 
to Miss Rosamond Stewardson of Phila- 
delphia in Philadelphia, April 30. 

Paul Moore, sports editor, Corsicana 
(Tex.) Sun, to Miss Maude Foster, in 
Corsicana, recently. 

Ernest O. Leighton of the mechanical 
department of the Brockton (Mass.) En- 
terprise, to Miss Theresa Evans, also of 
Brockton. 

Maurice Casey of the mechanical de- 
partment, Holyoke (Mass.) Telegram, to 
Miss Margaret A. Nolan of Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 
ERDINAND C. M. JAHN, formerly 


Berlin manager of the United News, 
arrived in New York this week and will 
go to Washington, where he will have 
charge of the United Press Central 
European service. 

Harlan S. Miller has resigned as man-~ 
ager of the United News bureau in Chi- 
cago. He is succeeded by H. H. Rob- 
ertson, his assistant, who in turn is 
replaced ‘by Harold Andrews, formerly 
on the staff of the United Press, Chicago. 

Lyle C. Wilson, formerly in the United 
Press London bureau, has returned to this 


country and is now a member of the 
United News Washington (D. C.) 
bureau. 


James C. Dalton, one time city editor 
of the Associated Press, New York, has 
joined Motor, automobile magazine, as 
industrial editor. 

A. E. Garvin, of Lawrence, Kan., has 
joined the International News Service 
Kansas ‘City bureau. 

Eric Keyser has been appointed United 
News correspondent in Berlin. 

Duke N. Parry of Kansas City, repre- 
ssentative of the International News 


Service in Japan, recently was elected 


vice-president of the, University of Mis- 
souri Alumni association in Tokio. 

Max Buckingham, formerly on the 
Kansas City Star, has joined the New 
York staff of the United Press. 

Thomas Hull has been transferred 
from the United Press Washington, D. 
C., staff to manager of the Atlanta (Ga.) 
bureau. 


IN THE AGENCY FIELD 
A McKIE DONNAN, for the past 
L e 


year head of a San Francisco ad- 
vertising agency bearing his name, has 
rejoined Emil Brisacher & Staff, adver- 
tising, as chief of the copy department. 
Forrest U. Webster, assistant to the 
advertising manager of the Standard Oil 
Company, has joined Irvin F. Paschall, 
Inc., advertising counsel, Chicago. 
General Advertising Bureau has been 
organized at Tulsa, Okla., incorporated 
with capital of $9,000 by Edwin M. 
Rabon, Charles W. Collins and L. M. 


Breed. 


Andrew Cone General Advertising 
Agency, New York, has moved to 18 
East 41 street. 

Walz-Weinstock Inc., Buffalo, has 
moved from Delaware avenue and Tup- 
per street to the new Washington build- 
ing, 501 Washington street. 

E. P. Gibbs, supervisor of production 
for Roeder & Schanuel advertising, St. 
Louis, has joined the agency of the Britt 
organizations. 

Corporate Publicity Company, Chicago, 
recently was organized with a capital ot 
$40,000 to conduct a general publicity and 
advertising business by L. F. Wright, 
Stephen G. Wright, and W. V. Morgan- 
stern. 


Coy Glidden, formerly vice-president 
of Williams & Cunningham, Chicago, has 
joined the advertising agency of Porter- 
Eastman-Byrne. 

Frank M. Comrie Company, Chicago, 
has moved from 36 South State street 
to suite 2104, Straus Building, 310 South 
Michigan avenue. 

Milton M. Fisher has been elected presi- 
dent and William J. Betting, secretary of 
Redfield, Fisher & Wallace, New York. 

Harry Aitkinson, Inc., Chicago, has 
moved from 322 South State street to 
the Rogers Building, where they have 
taken the entire sixth floor. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


ALLYN T. GILBERT, publisher of 
“* of the Newark (N. Y.) Courter and 
Commercial, has sold that weekly to A 
Eugene Bolles of Montclair, N. J. 

R. A. Franklin, editor and publisher, 
Bastrop (Tex.) Advertiser, has  pur- 
chased the Holland (Tex.) Progress. 


ASSOCIATIONS | 
(CALIFORNIA PRESS ASSOCIA- 


A TION has completed arrange- 
ments for its annual spring meet, 
which will be in the form of a tour 
starting at San Francisco, May 16, 
and ending at Los Angeles, May 24. 
On the trip delegates will visit River- 
side, Mount Rubidoux, San Bernadino, 
Palm Springs, Redlands, and Ana- 
heim. 

Associated Dailies of Florida will 
meet in regular session at Deland, 
May 17. . Speakers will include: A. 
B. Codrington, advertising manager, 


MOST NEWS 


The largest morning daily circulation 
in Pittsburgh 


Che Pittsburgh Pust 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 


Daily Circulation..... 118,000 
Sunday Circulation... .175,000 


Member A. B. C. 
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Deland News; Major Lew Brown, St. 
Petersburg Independent; D. H. ‘Conkling; 
publisher, Palm Beach Post;:.W. A. El- 
liott, business manager, Jacksonville 
Times-Union; Col. W. F. Stovall, Tampa 
Tribune; E. L. Taylor, Miami Hera'd; 
Col. D. B. McKay, Tampa Times; and 
R. H. Berg, Sanford Herald. 


Pen and Pencil Club of Philadelphia 
started publication May 1, of the 
Pen and Pencil News to appear 
monthly. George S. Crapo is editor 
and J. Stuart Shaffer, advertising 
manager. 


Iowa Press Association is arranging 
group meetings to be held in connec- 
tion with the annual .country news- 
paper men’s conference at Ames, la., 
June 12 and 13. G. L. Caswell, man- 
aging director of the association, is in 
charge. 

Birmingham (Ala.) Ad Club is spon- 
sor to a Better Business Bureau, re- 
cently organized. 

Virginia Press Association will hold 
its 36th annual convention at Roanoke, 
Va., Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
July 24-25-26. An automobile tour to 
Virginia Mineral Springs, Natural 

Bridge and probably Lexington after 
the close of the business sessions is 
planned. Headquarters will be at the 
Roanoke Hotel. 


Des Moines (Ia.) Ad Club’s 6th an- 
nual golf tournament started May 1, 
with an entry list of 90. 


Williamsport (Pa.) Advertising Club 
has elected the following officers: 
President, J. Fred Katzmaier; vice- 
president, J. D. Smead; _ secretary- 
treasurer, E. M. Case. 


Stereotypers and Electropers Union 
No. 29 of San Francisco, re-elected 
J. D. McElhanon president. - Secretary 
H. J. Bean was also re-elected. Bean 
will represent the union at the annual 
International Convention in Atlanta, 
Ga. Other officers elected were: Ed- 
ward de Hertel, vice-president, and 
J. F. DeCantillon, recording secretary. 

Montreal Publicity Association, hav- 
ing been invited to place in nomination 
the name of a local official of the A. 
A. C. W. for the office of president 
of that organization, has sent forward 
the name of its president, H. S. Van 
Scoyoc. Montreal delegates to the 
London meet will sail on the S. S. 
Montcalm during the first week in 
July. Already 35 reservations have 
been made. 


Detroit Adcraft Club members vis- 
ited Selfridge Field at Mt. Clemens 
last Saturday, and witnessed an air 
circus and an exhibition of battle 
maneuvers put on by army fliers. The 
officers of the club flew from Packard 
Field at Detroit to the hangars at Mt. 
Clemens in a Stout all-metal mono- 
plane. Members of the club were 
given trips into the air in groups of 
eight. 

Seattle Ad Club has elected Tom 
Jones Parry, advertising manager of 
the Imperial Candy Company, Seattle, 
president succeeding Lloyd Spencer. 


DETROIT TIMES 


Over 200,000 


DAILY 


Over 250,000 


SUNDAY 


A good newspaper 
plus the growth of 
Detroit to 1,200,000 
population, is the 
answer. 
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Other officers are: Webb Harrison, 
Seattle Engraving Company, vice- 
president; Arthur Wickman, adver- 
tisting staff, Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
second vice-president; R. W. Sprague, 
treasurer; Miss Hazel M. Britton, sec- 
retary, Seattle Better Business Bureau, 
re-elected secretary. 


Manitoba Division of the Canadian 
Weekly Newspapers Association held 
its annual meeting at the Royal Alexandra 
Hotel, Winnipeg, on May 2. Election of 
officers resulted as follows: Honorary 
president, J. H. Monteith, Kuillarney 
Guide; president, F. C. Norris, Elkhorn 
Mercury (re-elected) ; first vice-president, 
W. B. Ballantyne, Emerson Journal; 
second vice-president, M. S. Watson, 
Deloraine Times; secretary, R. C. Fahrni, 
Gladstone Age. 

Parliamentary Press Gallery of Ot- 
tawa held its annual banquet May 3, 
and was attended by such notabilities 
as the Governor-General Baron Byng 
of Vimy; the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. 
Mackenzie King; Sir Henry Thorn- 
ton, president of Candian National 
Railways; Grant Hall, vice-president of 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and Louis 
Wiley, New York Times, representing 
the newspapermen of the United States. 
Principal speaker of the evening was 
Hon. Mr. Lemieux. 


New York Newspaper Women’s 
Club at a meeting May 6, elected Jane 
Dixon of the New Vork Telegram and 
Mail president. Other officers elected 
were Theodora Bean, first vice-president ; 
Helen Rowland, second vice-president ; 
Josephine. Ober, third vice-president ; 
Martha Coman, treasurer; Madeliene 


f 
Riordan, assistant treasurer; Prudence © 
Penny, corresponding secretary; Helena 
Smith, assistant corresponding secretary; 
Jane Grant, recording secretary; Ruth 
Brownlow, assistant recording secretary; 
Roberta Yates, chairman, house commit- — 
tee; Deborah Corle, chairman, admissions | 
committee. More than $3, 000 was real- 
ized from the ball given several weeks 
ago by the club. The club will hold an 
informal dinner, May 16, when officers 
will be installed. 


Advertising Club of New York will 
elect officers at its annual meeting at the 
club May 13. 
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Associated Advertising 
383 Madison Ave. 


_ Your Church Ads— 
Are You Sure They Pay? 


churches for display advertisements if the expen- 
ditures will not be profitable to the churches. 


If the churches in your town use merely classi- 
fied announcements of sermon topics or small dis- 
play ads of the same nature, a critic some day may 
point to them and challenge their effectiveness. 


If your church advertising columns constitute 
merely a directory of the churches, your paper 
almost owes it to itself to help the churches to 
realize on their investment. 


One way of doing this is to use general go-to- 
church advertising which carries some message of 
the gospel so that readers will be benefited, whether 
or not they can accept the invitation of the par- 
Some publishers are donating, or 
finding someone to underwrite, such space in order 
to make the individual church ads effective. 


We have copy designed to do this thing. 
about thirty cents a week. 
request without obligation. 
Smith, 518 Witherspoon Building, 


CHURCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
A. A. 


to accept money from 


» 


It costs 
Proofs will be sent on 

Address Herbert H. 
Philadelphia, Pa 
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There are certain fundamental 
beliefs on which the Linotype 
Company has built its business. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


The sale of a Linotype is only the 
beginning of our obligation of 
service. It is your machine but it 
remains our business to do all 
that we can to make it increas- 
ingly useful to you. 


“7 LINOTYPE“ 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


Brooklyn, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 
Agencies in the Principal Cities of the World 
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“It looks as though our preserves are 
going to last all winter.” 

“Shouldn’t wonder. I’ve laid aside 
about 40 jarsno one can get the covers 
off.”—Boston Transcript. 


“Ts your chauffeur economical?” 

“Very; he never runs the car on more 
than two wheels or three cylinders.”— 
University of Chicago Phoenix. 


“There is a book agent outside.” 

“Sure he’s a book agent?” questioned 
Senator Sorghum. 

“No doubt about it.” 

“Show him in. After these investiga- 
tion experiences I’m anxious to meet 
some one who specie alizes in kind words 
and a happy smile.”—Washington Star. 


“What is the secret of your success?” 
asked the inquisitive reporter. 

“Well,’ said the wealthy merchant, 
“TI always made it a point, if 1 knew 
the women were crazy to buy silk ho- 
siery, not to stock up my store with 
mouse-traps and try to sell them those 
instead.” —Cincinnaty Enquirter. 


We think it was well advised for Presi- 
dent Coolidge not to shake hands with his 
Easter visitors. Why chill a prospective 
voter '—Columbia (S. C.) Record. 


A Carp oF THANKS 
I take this means of thanking most 
heartily those who assisted in the saving 
of valuable property threatened in the 
pe econ of my still by fire-—Fairhope 
Ala.) Courie 


It is reported that the new attorney 
general had to ask a policeman the way to 
the department of justice. He was lucky 
to find some one in Washington who 
knew—the place has been inactive so 
long—Baton Rouge (La.) News. 


Wife (reading newspaper caption )— 
“Footpad Pursued, Swallows Jewels.” 
Hub—Diamonds in the rough, so to 
speak.—Boston Transcript. 


Financiers appear to be making greater 
headway in protecting the dollar in the 
world markets than the New York police 
are doing in the home field—New York 
World. 


“Florida,” says a dispatch, “has sent 
out the largest lemon ever raised.” We 
can guess his name without half trying — 
Milwaukee Journal. 


Matrimony is largely an experiment 
that begins in courtships and ends in 
court-houses.—Columbia (S. C.) Record. 


When the modern speaks of a natural 
eee girl complexion, he is thinking of 
the fifth grade.—Kingston (Ont.) Beh 
Whig. 


The straw hat season arrives to find 
an unusually large number of fedoras in 
the political ring. — Oakland (Cal.) 
Tribune. 


“Bobber Shon Is the Correct Term 


I can’t get shaved; I’m in despair. 

There’s a girl in every barber’s chair. 
—Don Marquis in New York Herald 
Tribune. 


Nature changes little. Grandmother 
may bob her hair, but she still weeps 
when little Willie’s curls are cut off.— 
Kingston (Ont.) nee Whig. 


Perhaps the defeat of Zev is attribut- 
able to the association of his name with 
the oil scandal—New York Sun. 


Man who turns evangelist after 42 
years spent in prison i is not likely to have 
many imitators in the way of prepara- 
tion for that kind of work.—Pittsburgh 
Gazette Times. 
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WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


Choke FORBELL, who draws the 

4A Rogers Peet advertisements, is go- 
ing to take a fling as a comic strip 
x artist. His cre- 
ation, “Susie the 
Shopper” will be 
released by the 
3e11 Syndicate, 
New York, in 
about a month. 

Forbell is a 
regular contribu- 
tor to Life and 
other humorous 
magazines. In 
making his comic 
strip, he is co- 
operating with 
John J. Floherty. 

During the war, 
Floherty worked 
with the government in compiling propa- 
ganda in efforts to cut down waste. He 
wrote material for cartoons, kidding 
women shoppers for their wasteful 
methods in’ picking goods, having them 
delivered, and suddenly changing their 
feminine minds and sending them back 
to the store. 

“Susie the Shopper” is based along 
these es and the Bell Syndicate man- 
agement believes it will have consider- 
able appeal to department stores, which 
advertise with newspapers. 


CHARLES FORBELL 


Nellie Revell, newspaper woman, who 
has contracted to write her column 
“Nellie Revell Says” for the McNaught 
Syndicate, New York, will be guest of 
honor at a dinner of the Friars’ Club 
to be held at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, May 25. 


Clinton T, Brainard, president of the 
McClure Newspaper Syndicate, who has 
spent the winter months in Miami, Fla., 
and Asheville, N. C,, has returned to 
New York. 


William F. Sturm has written a short 
story called “The Four of Them” for 
the \Chicago Tribune Newspaper Syndi- 
cate to be released May 25. 


Eddie Cantor, stage comedian, who is 
writing a weekly humorous column on 
current events for the United Feature 
Syndicate, has been appointed a member 
of the New York State 'Committee for 
the nomination of Governor Smith for 
the Presidency. 


H. B. Martin, editor of the Metropoli- 
tan Golfer, is writing a new golf feature 
called “Pictorial Golf Instruction” for 
the Bell Syndicate, New York. 


V. V. McNitt, president of the Mc- 
Naught Syndicate, New York, will re- 
turn to New York Monday from Cleve- 
land, where he has been on: a business 
trip. 


William Hard and William P. Helm, 
Washington news writers, have joined 
the staff of Current News Features, 
Washington. 


Harold Phelps Stokes, formerly Wash- 
ington correspondent of the New York 


There is no unemployment in 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


and this city is in very prosperous 
shape. An average of $20,000,000 is 
spent in Portsmouth every year and 
this prosperous market can be reached 
only via the 
EVENING TIMES 
MORNING SUN 
SUNDAY SUN-TIMES 
peer cover South Central Ohio like the 
ew. 
National Advertising Representatives 
ROBERT E. WARD, Inc. 
501 Fifth Ave. S So. Wabash Ave. 
New York Chicago 
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Evening Post, and more recently asso- 
ciated with Current News Features, 
Washington, has been made an assistant 
to Secretary Hoover in the Department 
of Commerce. 


Jefferson Machamer, artist on the staff 
of the New York Evening Post, is draw- 
ing a two-column comic cartoon for the 
Bell Syndicate, New York, to be re- 
leased shortly. 


King Features ‘Syndicate, nee York, 
announced this week that “The Potters” 
a new comic strip, the words of which 
are being written by J. P. McEvoy, 
would be released June 2. 


Mary Marshall is preparing the sum- 
mer style fashion forecasts for her page 
“What the Well Dressed Woman Will 
Wear,’ which is released weekly for 
Sunday newspapers by the McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate, New York. Miss 
Marshall the first of this year succeeded 
Anne Rittenhouse, who is now writing 
for magazines exclusively. She had been 
Miss Rittenhouse’s assistant for 8 years. 


Obituary 


AMES G. NOLAN, 58, president of 
the Washington Publishing Company 
and publisher “Of the Newark CNRS) 
Freie Zeitung, died in Newark, May 3. 


CrauDE Jones, 59, editor of the Ty- 
rone (Pa.) Herald, died at his home there 
May 3, after a brief illness. .On the day. 
of the funeral all business houses in 
Tyrone suspended business during the 
service. 

A. T. Lea, 84, Civil War veteran and 
founder of the Columbus (Kan.) Ad- 
vocate, and connected with other Kansas 
newspapers, died recently after a long 
illness. 


S. Arcuie Wesster, 38, for 20 years 
a reporter on St. Louis newspapers, died 
on April 27, at West Palm Beach, Fla. 


TueEopore V. BLracKMAN, 73, for many 
years connected with the Pittsburgh 
(Kan.) Headlight and the Pittsburg Sun, 
died at the home of his daughter in Par- 
sons, Kan., April 29. 


Exston L. Horwoop, 21, an employe 
of the Portland Oregonian died April 28. 
His father, E. P. Hopwood, is circula- 
tion manager. 


Mrs. Lina De LANs BrREARLEY, widow 
of the late William H. Brearly, founder of 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association died suddenly, May 6, in New 
York, where she was visiting friends. 


CHRISTOPHER MHatrietp, 61, chief 


engineer of the New York Herald-Tri- 
bune Building died May 5 from burns 
received when a gas burner exploded in 


FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


The World and the Eve- 
ning World have a com- 
bined circulation daily, of 
650,000 for $1.20 per agate 
line gross, subject to con- 
tract discounts, They carry 
more high class dry goods 
advertising; are read by 
more jobbers, department 
and chain store buyers, and 
by more retailers; offer 
more circulation per dollar 
and a more. concentrated 
circulation; a reader and a 
dealer influence more local- 
ized than any other morn- 
ing and evening combination. 

Advertise in Newspapers 

by the Year 
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Art Building, New York 


Mallers Building Ford Building 
Chicago Detratt 


the building. Mr. Hatfield had been in’ 
the employ of the Tribune for 18 years. 


Harry E. Frencu, a well known Havyer-| 
hill, Mass., newspaper reporter, died 
April 24 in a hospital in that city after) 
a lingering illness, aged 51.. He had been 
employed on the old Haverhill Bulletin, 
Haverhill Gazette, Haverhill Sunday 
Record, Lawrence Sun, Fall River Herald| 
and a Boston paper. 


ErisHa JAy Epwarps, widely known as. 
a newspaper writer under the nom de 
plume of “Holland,” died at his home in 
Greenwich, Conn., April 25, aged 76. He 
formerly was on the New York Sun, 


Mrs. Harriet Lewis SMITH PLAYFAR, 
wife of William E. Playfair, night editor 
of the Associated Press at Boston, died 
April 23 after a long illness. 


WitiaAmM J. FEELEY, superintendent of 
the mailing room of the Boston Post, an 
employee of that paper for the past 
26 years, died at his home in West 
Somerville, Mass., April 21. 


Tuomas W. SoutuHwarp, father of 
Harvey L. Southward, sporting editor of 
the Lynn, Mass., Telegram-News, died 
April 22 at his. home in Willimantic, 
Conn. 


Witiiam A. Noran, for 17 years in the 
business office of the Trenton (NI JD) 
Times, died recently. 


A Security Market 


complete newspaper financial 

mie ea 
Buffalo offers a promising market for 
high grade securities. The Buffalo 
Evening News financial and business 
pages are complete, interesting, prompt; 
carrying TO-DAY’S news of activities 
in commerce and markets TO-DAY. 
The News, with its effective cover- 
age and responsive reader interest, of- 
fers the financial advertiser the com- 
plete audience in the Buffalo territory. 
A. B. C. Sept. 30, 1923, *119,754 total 

net paid 

Cover the Buffalo Market with the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


“Present average circulation 126,768 
Edward H. Butler, Editor and Publisher 
Kelly-Smith (Company, Representatives 


Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, IL 


TRADE MARK 


FLEXIDEAL 
DRY MATS 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Of Course Y ou Do! 


Do you want to be assured of 
dependable stereotype results 
day in and day out the year 
round? Of course you do! 


Then why not have your stere- 
otyper try some Flexideals in 
your plant? We are always ready 
and pleased to furnish the sam- 
ples free of charge. And what is 
more, by asking for samples and 
full particulars you incur no obli- 
gation whatsoever. 


We know it will pay you to 
try and then use Flexideals, but 
why not prove it to yourself? 


Write us for samples NOW! 


The Flexideal Con Inc. 


Sole U. S. & Canadian Distributors 
13 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK 


4 TRASE MARK 


MAXiTYPE 
DRY MATS 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF, 
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An Extraordinary Opportunity 


To Reach Canadian Printers 
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The 1700 newspaper and commercial printing offices in 
Canada are much like those in the United States. They 
produce about the same kind of work and need about 
the same kind of equipment. 

A few manufacturers of high-grade, non-competitive 
products used in the Printing Industry have an oppor- 


tunity to secure trained and aggressive sales representa- 


tion in this market through Canadian Linotype Limited. Do 
There are many advantages in securing distribution SS 


through such an organization as this: 


Canadian Linotype Limited has an established reputation. 
It has complete information regarding all printing plants in its field. 


It covers this field with a staff of traveling representatives, all of whom 


are practical printers. 


The high character of the products that it now deals in (those of the 
Mer genthaler Linotype Company of New York and Linotype & Ma- 
chinery Ltd. of London) gives weight to its recommendations. 


The manufacturer 1s relieved of the details of importation. 
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Inquiries ffém manufacturers should be addressed to 


CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED 


119 ADELAIDE STREET WEST 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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The Sun Retaliates 


The Sun quickly retaliated—for the very next day, beside printing 
a hot paragraph denouncing Bennett as a forger, it made a libellous and 
amusingly vindictive attack on Mr. George Houston, an accomplished 
English journalist, who had the honor to be chosen by Mr. Bennett as 
his first editorial and reportorial assistant—the first member of the Her- 
ald’s notable successive staffs of distinguished journalists. 

The Sun gibbetted him in the following atrocious manner: 


“A broken down old hack named Houston, who some years ago was engaged with 
one Johnson (afterwards hung for murder) in editing a rank atheistical paper called 
the Correspondent, but who has more recently embarked in the profession of a quack 
doctor and pedlar, has been lately writing a series of indecent articles in ridicule of 
a very amiable and inoffensive citizen of the Bowery, Mr. Latourett. This Houston 
was kicked out of the society of his own brother blasphemers; but it is not in the 
least strange that he should be taken into partnership by Bennett, the Forger !” 


Mr. Houston demanded an apology and a retraction of the charges 
by the Sun, and finally on the 21st Mr. Day, evidently with much reluct- 
ance printed the following aggravating paragraph: 

“Mr. Houston in another column denies seriatim, the charges contained in one of 
our pdragraphs a few days ago. We may have been misinformed in relation to the 
author of the shameful attack upon Mr. Latourett, for it bears the marks of an un- 
principled and despicable hand. With regard to the other particulars, however, we 
have nothing to retract.” 


On the same day, Mr. Houston’s denial of the charges was inserted 
by the Sun by him as a paid advertisement, and reads as follows: 


“TO THE PUBLIC.—I observe in the Sun of Wednesday last a malignant para- 
graph in relation to myself, to which my attention was only directed yesterday. It 
contains four if not five distinct and palpable Falsehoods ! 

“Ist—It is NOT TRUE that I ever was engaged with Johnson in editing the 
Correspondent or any other paper. 

“2nd.—It is NOT TRUE that I wrote a single article respecting Mr. Latourett. 
I have no knowledge of such a person; nor would I have known of his existence 
had his name not appeared in the above paragraph. 

“3rd.—It is NOT TRUE that I have been kicked out of or even expelled from 
any society whatever. 

“4th—It is NOT TRUE that I am or ever have been a partner of Mr. Bennett. 

“Sth—That I am proprietor of a valuable medicine, called Houston’s Medical 
Syrup, I readily admit. But that this would constitute me a quack doctor and a 
pedlar was a discovery which remained to be made by the sapient editor of the Sun. 
Why he should have attacked me I know not. I never had any intercourse with him ; 
even his person is unknown to me, and never from my pen or lips has a word 
escaped me that any way regarded him.” 


- 


Mr. Bennett Again Riddles Locke and His Moon Hoax 


Prior to the Houston episode, Mr. Bennett, taking the retort of the 
enraged Sun editors for his text, published the following stinging edi- 
torial, rubbing the Moon hoax well into the Sun’s hide: 


“THE CHALICE RETURNED.—In the Sun of yesterday we find the following 
ebullition of chagrin, spite and mortification: 

(Quoted from the Sun) “‘It is scarcely necessary to say, that the letter which 
appeared in James Gordon Bennett’s paper yesterday (The Herald), purporting to 
be written by, and bearing the signature of a gentleman connected with this office, 
is an outrageous and felonious forgery, written by Bennett himself, for the most 
malicious and libellous purposes.” 

“The explanation of this decent and gentlemanly paragraph may be told in a few 
words. 

“Everybody remembers the monstrous and ridiculous ‘Astronomical Hoax,’ which 

was perpetrated upon a credulous public by the editors and police reporters of the 
Sun. These scurvy fellows had the effrontery to pass off that production as the 
‘Supplement to the Edinburgh Journal of Science,’ and they actually found fools 
enough in the world to believe their fabrication was a veritable piece of science. 
They even went so far as to lithograph the ‘flying animals’ and have insisted soberly 
upon the truth of the ‘discoveries’ attributed to Dr. Herschell up to this day. 
_ “Knowing at the time that the whole was an impudent fabrication, we stated that 
fact to the public, and moreover gave the name of the author, who was no other than 
their police reporter, Richard Adams Locke. Well, the public and many foolish 
newspaper editors, ignorant of true science, as well as of the character of the Sun 
and its reporters, were silly enough to believe the fabrication, and to consider it a 
marvelous discovery in astronomy. 

“The Sun still true to its original character of avarice and vulgarity, has re- 
cently attempted another gross hoax upon the reading public, which they call the 
‘Life and Adventures of Richard C. Jackson, or Manuel Fernandez,’ who is to be 
executed at Bellevue tomorrow. They have had the audacity also of going so far as 
to publish this senseless trash with the same grave face that they published the 
astronomical hoax, which was really a good joke. They even had the folly to affix 
the name of Richard Adams Locke to the production, most probably without his con- 
sent, thus making him a particeps criminis in the same transaction. 

“Seeing the preposterous folly—the vulgar audacity—the impudent pretensions of 
the Sun, we at once resolved to expose it to the severest test to which fools and their 
foolery can be put—the test of ridicule. We wrote accordingly a life of Jackson and 
accompanied it with a letter from Richard Adams Locke, in precisely the same way 
manner and style as he took in vain the name of Dr. Herschell, of blessed memory, 
late of the Cape of Good Hope. But now when the chalice is returned to his own 
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lips, Master Richard Adams Locke and his associates of the Sun bawl out ‘an out- 
rageous and felonious forgery—most malicious and libellous.’ Oh! Oh! Oh! Why 
did you not think of morals when you forged the name of Herschell? Come forward 
good people, all ye that believed in the Lunar hoax—won’'t you sympathize with the 
Sun and Sir Richard Adams Locke in this new calamity? Will no one move? no 
one budge? No, indeed, every one seems most inclined to laugh—to. relish the joke, 
and to think that the Sun and ‘Richard Adams Locke have been richly served for 
their former humbugs on the public. re at 4 

“The Sun probably finds that our ‘Magnificent Life of Manuel Fernandez,’ rather 
walks into their contemptible speculation. Judging from the immense and rapid sale 
of the Herald of (Monday and the constant call for it ever since, we have no doubt 
that our Sir Richard Adams Locke and our Life of Fernandez are generally consid- 
ered by the public the only genuine articles in the line. ; 

“In order to test the point again we now announce the magnificent fact that the 
genuine Richard Adams Locke, LL. D., the author of the Lunar Discoveries has 
just transmitted to us, by a splendid footman in livery, the second chapter of the 
stupendous biography and also another tremendous letter addressed through us to 
the public, completely cutting up the spurious Richard of the Sun. They will ap- 
pear in the Herald tomorrow or next day. ‘Richard is himself again! Vive la 
bagatelle ! ” 

The editors of the Sun ignored this renewed and vicious attack, 
while Mr. Bennett never writing “another tremendous letter,’ con- 
tented himself with printing a couple of irritating paragraphs as follows: 

“More Moon Work—We understand from the best authority, that the story about 
Metaphor Chase, published the other day by the Sun is every word pure fiction. | 

“Zoology—A Doctor McMurtrie is delivering lectures in Baltimore. When will 
our friend, Sir. R. A. Locke, LL. D., A. S. S., be ready with his famous astronomi- 
cal lectures?” 

And thus ended Bennett’s vindictive exposure of the Sun’s Moon 
hoax. 

The rapid growth of the Herald’s circulation due to Mr. Bennett’s 
sensational journalistic methods and his daily presentation of all the 
news was startling. On Nov. 27, 1835, he thus referred to it. 

“In one section of the city, principally above Canal Street, we received yesterday 
one hundred and fifty new subscribers. This will do for one day. In the neighbor- 
hood of Wall Street, our circulation long since outnumbered any paper in town 
either penny or six-penny.” 

Thus within 7 months, Mr. Bennett, with little capital, but with 
plenty of brains and audacity had firmly established the Herald on a 
basis of solid growth in spite of the destruction of his plant by fire and 
the persistent efforts of enemies to effect his ruin, performing a feat 
that later he boasted of as one that no other man had ever accomplished 
in the past, and would never likely be able to accomplish in the future. 


CABLE SURVEY UNDER WAY made by the Navy destroyers Hull and 
Corry. The two ships, equipped with 


sonic depth finders, now are in Alaskan 


U. S. Destroyers Charting Route for 
New Seattle-Seward Wire 


The laying of the new cable between 
Seattle and Seward, Alaska, to be under- 
taken by the War Department under a 
Congressional appropriation for an addi- 
tional 1,000 miles of cable for the 
Alaska system, will await a survey being 
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waters charting the route, and the cable- 
ship Dellwood is expected to begin work 
early in June, 

Increased communication to Alaska is 
expected to result from the additional 
cable and the new route may eventually 
prove a link in better communications 
between the United States and the Far 
East. 
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A. Few Facts Concerning 


The Telegram-Mail 


This statement is to say that the gossip, more or less industri- 
ously circulated, to the effect that I intend selling The New York 
Telegram and Evening Mail hasn’t a shred of truth in it. I have no 
such thought, no such intention. 


The Telegram-Mail in combination is giving a better account of 
itself than I reasoned it would before buying The Mail—the con- 
clusion on which I decided to make the purchase. 


The average circulation of The Telegram-Mail for the three 
months since they were amalgamated has been well in excess of 
200,000 COPIES a day—net cash sales. And better yet, every 
week The Telegram-Mail is steadily forging ahead in circulation, 
spontaneous, natural circulation—not super-induced circulation. 


In the matter of advertising The Telegram-Mail is giving a good 
account of itself. It is,carrying more display advertising than The 
Evening Mail carried, and with the exception of The Sun and The 
Evening Journal carries a larger total lineage of advertising than 
any other evening newspaper in New York. 


In my newspaper experience I have never known a newspaper 
that had a better field for large development or a brighter outlook 
for such development than The Telegram-Mail in combination now 
has. 


FRANK MUNSEY 


Editor 


THE MAJOR MARKETS OF AMERICA 


A New and Exclusive EDITOR & PUBLISHER Service to 


Space Buyers 


XXVII—SAN ANTONIO— Aristocrat of Texas Cities 


By HARRY R. 


AN Antonio, Tex., is to Texas what 

Boston is to Massachusetts, and 
Charlestown, S. C., is to South Carolina. 

It is the old, moneyed, aristocratic 
shrine, whereat loyal sons and daughters 
worship; the place where the aristocrats 
of the aristocracy live; the city where 
the Bishop holds forth, and all that sort 
of thing. It is it, so far as Texas 1s 
concerned. ; : 

San Antonio is the largest city in 
Texas. It is also one of the oldest and 
the Alamo, that shrine of patriotism, 1s 
considered by Texans to be more impor- 
tant, historically, than is Bunker Hill or 
Fort Sumpter. 

San Antonians are, perhaps, the most 
self-satisfied people to be found any- 
where, and, just between us, they have 
much to be self-satisfied about. 

Being an old city, San Antonio | is 
quaint. It was beautiful to begin with, 
enjoying a climate that is hard, indeed, 
to beat, and the quaint old beautiful 
things have not been disturbed ‘by pro- 
gress, while the new part has been built 
to accentuate the beauty of the old, rather 
than to detract from it. 

Cattle men from all over Texas, when 
they make theirs and get ready to retire, 
cast longing eyes on San Antonio, and 
many of them go there to spend their 
reclining years; to learn to play golf, to 
give their sons and daughters the proper 
education and civilizing influences, and to 
mix with other old timers who, having 
made theirs, are doing the same thing. 

Somehow, a Texan is never ‘happy, 
that is real happy, outside of Texas. 
But much of the modern Texas, much of 
the hustle and bustle does not make an 
overly strong appeal to the old cow men 
who, in their early days really lived. 
They want to slow up, but, darn it, they 
don’t want to slow up outside of Texas. 

So there you are. It is the aristocrat 
of Texas cities. 

To add to this aristocracy 
Fort Sam _ Houston, 
Antonio, 


there is 
located at San 


Fort Sam Houston is the largest army 
center in the United States, being the 
headquarters of 899 officers and 11,093 
enlisted men. 

These army officers are, for the most 
part, aristocrats—aristocrats of the 
service, any way, and are _ socially 
prominent in and around San Antonio, 
adding to the color of the social part of 
the city. 

Then, because of its wonderful climate, 
San Antonio is the Mecca of a great 
many tourists who winter there, enjoying 
the quaint and the general air of the old 
line charm that is ever present in San 
Antonio. 


Make no mistake, San Antonio is one 
very delightful place to go. But we are 
interested more in San Antonio as a 
market, and as such it is well to con- 
sider this phase of the city, for it 
accounts for the large amount of really 
high class merchandise that is consumed 
in this place. 

On the other hand San Antonio has a 
large population that is not so all fired 
aristocratic, ‘but absolutely necessary 
and worthy of much consideration. 

In 1920 there were 161,379 people in 
San Antonio, exclusive of the tourists 
and the army. Of this there were 14,- 
355 negroes and 30,219 foreign born, 
most of them being Mexicans. Figure 
93 per cent of the population white and 
you have it. 

The Mexicans and the negroes furnish 
much of the labor of the city. Amongst 
the Mexicans are a few peons, most of 
them being high class Mexicans, meaning 
Mexicans who have floors in the houses 
in which they live. 

You know a peon is a Mexican who 


DRUMMOND 


lives in a shack where there is no floor 
except mother earth. When he gets a 
floor ‘the becomes an aristocrat. 

Being dependent, somewhat, upon the 
surrounding territory for trade, it is 
perhaps well that we view the transport- 
ation situation of San Antonio, and what 
it means. 

The SP), S.ATS&aAD Pees. an Ga Ge 
Artesian Belt; I. & G. N. and the M. K. 
& T. are the railroads running through 
San Antonio, and none of them run 
without stopping—remember that. 

There are no interurban roads running 
into San Antonio, but there are 190 
busses running on regular schedule in and 
out of San Antonio every week day, at- 
tending to the carrying of those who do 
not have cars of their own. It is well to 
notice that, on an average there is one 
automobile to every 9 inhabitants of the 
county, which is a high average for 
owned automobiles. 

In defining the trading territory of San 
Antonio it is well to consider the 
character of this territory, as well as 
its scope. 

San Antonio, next to El Paso, has the 
largest undisturbed trading territory in 
the United States—and that’s going some. 

In San Antonio’s trading territory, 
especially to the west, are the great 
cattle ranches that once were ranges, and 
that is where many of the real cattle 
barons live and make their money. Many 
of them, however, especially close to the 
city, have been cut up into farms, and they 
are farmed scientifically, especially for 
the small stuff, vegatablés and garden 
truck, for the people of San Antonio are 
good livers, and know what is what in 
the gastronomical line. 

On account of the mild climate and 
soil that never freezes, the farmers of 
San Antonio’s vicinity can grow crops 
12 months out of the year, and they have 
a continual flow of marketable produce 
on the move toward live markets. 

As a manufacturing city San Antonio 
has quite a lot to tell about. 

The total output is, in round figures, 
$60,000,000 annually, which is not so 
dominating after all, being overshadowed 
by Fort Worth, Dallas and Houston in 
Texas—but San Antonio is more of a 
place in which to live, and manufacturing 
is rather a side line. 

The three leading industries are iron 
and steel, flour milling and oil refining. 
Saddles and harness, and other leather 
goods are made in San Antonio. There 
are also clothing factories, for the most 
part making overalls, work clothes and 
boots and shoes. All in all these fac- 
tories employ some 15,000 people, with a 
monthly- pay roll of $1,250,000. 

The jobbing business of San Antonio 
runs up to $125,000,000 a year, and is the 
big business proposition of the town, 
There are 118 jobbing houses located in 
San Antonio, 

There are 2,400 retail shops in San 
Antonio. They have a lot of ground to 
cover, but most of them are located in the 
business district, extending to the Alamo 


It serves an industrial city of 


129,000. 


Also prosperous suburban ter- 
ritory. 


TRENTON (N.J.) TIMES 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 
National Representatives 


Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York Chicago 
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Plaza from Flores street, a distance of 
half a mile, taking in some 50 blocks. 

Market, Commerce, Houston and 
Travis streets are the principal ones. 
Ten cross streets in this section are also 
lined with retail shops. 

There are quite a few neighborhood 
shopping districts in the outlying parts 
of town, and the combined business 
mounts something like $50,000,000 a 
year. 

Joske’s Department store is the largest 
in the city, and carries the best line of 
goods. Wolf and Marx Company is 
second, and Kaufman’s is the third in 
the list. Collectively they do about 
$9,000,000 a year. 

All in all San Antonio is a _ well 
dressed city and a mighty pleasant place 
to be. The business is big enough to 
interest anyone, and it is a splendidly 
assorted kind of business, from the very 
best to the cheapest grades. For the most 
part it is all the year round business, and 
is well worth cultivating. 

It is a positive treat to meet the people 
of San Antonio. They are of the “enter- 
taining’ kind, affiable. accustomed to 
tourists, and with just enough of that 
far-famed Southern hospitality in their 
make up to make one very sorry to have 
to irae their city. San Antonio is all 
right, 


May 


Inland Papers Show Profit 


Fifty-seven of the 62 newspapers re- 
porting on their business to the head- 
quarters of the Inland Daily Press As- 
sociation made profits in 1923. Circula- 
tion provides about 25 per cent of the 
revenue of the papers, the report shows, 
while 75 per cent is derived from adver- 
tising. The lowest cost of page composi- 
tion was $3.93 and the highest $10.85. 


Press Prolific With Panegyrics 


More than 15,000,000 words of news 
and editorial comment were printed in 
connection with the death of Charles F. 
Murphy, famous Tammany Hall leader, 
Walter Hyams & Co., New York clip- 
ping bureau has revealed. The company 
nas been authorized by Tammany to pre- 
pare a memorial compilation of the news- 
paper clippings relating to the Tammany 
chieftain’s death. 


Journalism Students Edit Daily 


Twenty students from the Department 
of Journalism, Syracuse “University took 
over the editorial direction of the Oswego, 
(N. Y.) Times and published the 3 
regular editions Thursday, on time. This 
is the third successful experiment of its 
kind conducted by the journalism class. 


Huntington Advertiser Moves 


Without missing a single edition, the 
Huntington (W.Va.) Advertiser late last 
week moved its entire plant and equipment 
to its new home at the corner of Fifth 
avenue and Tenth street. Col. J. H. 
Long, publisher, personally planned and 
supervised the transfer. 


FILM GROUP PLANNING 
$1,000,000 AD DRIVE 


Independent Producers to Use Dailies 
to Increase Interest and Reform 
Present Distribution Methods 
—Drive Starts in Fall 


“One million dollars in newspaper ad- 
vertising will be placed this fall by Pro- 
ducers Distributing Guild, New York, to 
promote offerings 
of independ- 
ent producers,” 
according to Ar- 
thur N. Small- 
wood, organizer 
and president of 
the Guild. Small- 
wood is also pres- 
ident of Pyramid 
Pictures, Inc. 

The Guild, he 
said, would place 
display copy for 
20 moving  pic- 
tures, each pic- 
ture having a 
$50,000 advertis- 
ing appropriation. One newspaper in all 
important cities would ‘be used, Small- 
wood declared. 

Smallwood came into the limelight re- 
cently following a series of open letters 
he broadcast, maintaining the time was 
ripe for reform of the present method of 
moving picture distribution, which, be- 
cause of its high cost prohibited more 
than bare announcement in the news- 
papers at time of showing, whereas he 
maintained, new films should be promoted 
by display copy. 

His announcement this week was to 
the effect the Guild would actually start 
functioning this autumn, with a $1,- 
000,000 fund for newspaper advertising 
available. 


A. N. SMaLiwoop 


Remember! 
[7 REQUIRES 


- the use of only 
one medium — at 
one Jow advertis- 
ing cost to thor- 
oughly cover the 
rich Milwaukee- 
Wisconsin market. 
That medium is— 


The Milwaukee 
JOURNAL 
FIRST- by Merit 


RAMAMAG 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


Containing Samples and Descriptions of 80 Features i” 


Dorothy Dix Service 

Gilbert’s “Daily Mirror of 
Washington” 

Bill Tilden’s Tennis Service 

Magazine Pages 

Comics and Cartoons 

Hazel Deyo Batchelor Serials 

Detective Story Serials 

Short Stories 


Daily Paris Fashions 

Midget Features | 
Children’s Page Features . 
Women’s Page Features | 
Humorous Features 

Sports Features 


Self-Improvement Features 
Home-Building Features 


LEDGER SYNDICATE 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA 


Editor 


San Antonio is the largest city, dominates its trade ter- 
ritory completely, and advertising placed in other Texas 
cities will not be seen in the San Antonio trade territory 
because those newspapers are just as foreign to San Antonio 
as are the Minneapolis papers or the Kansas City papers to 
the Des Moines territory. San Antonio serves completely 
a territory vastly larger than Iowa. Also San Antonio 


lacks only 20,000 of being as large as Omaha. 


San Antonio jobbers dominate this market in dry goods, 
clothing, groceries, harness and saddles, shoe findings, auto- 
mobiles, trucks, tires, auto accessories, machinery, mill sup- 
plies, steel and iron, barber supplies, fountain supplies, cigars 
and tobacco, drugs and drug sundries, candy, soft drinks, 
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Key Cities 


HROUGHOUT the West, where distances are great, each trade ter- 

ritory is well defined and has its Key City. In each instance the Key 

City is an important railroad, jobbing and manufacturing city and controls 

its trade territory completely. Iowa has one Key City, Des Moines, while 

Texas, being four or five times as large as Iowa, has four Key Cities, each 
larger than Des Moines. 


It is farther from San Antonio to Dallas (305 miles) than from Des 
Moines to Minneapolis. From San Antonio to Houston (210 miles) is 
about equal to the distance from Des Moines to Kansas City. Just as Des 
Moines has nothing in common with Minneapolis, Omaha or Kansas City, so 
San Antonio has nothing in common with Dallas, Fort Worth or Houston. 


assisted in a large way by manufacturing plants located in 
this city. 

Somewhere between Waco and Temple is the dividing 
line between San Antonio, Fort Worth and Dallas sphere 
of influence. On the east, the line that divides San Antonio 
and Houston trade overlaps between Victoria and Colum- 
bus. On the west it is 620 miles to E] Paso and San 
Antonio salesmen go right into and beyond that city. To 
the south lies the Republic of Mexico. Our trade with that 
country is large and growing rapidly. San Antonio is the 
largest city on the International and Great Northern Ry. be- 
tween St. Louis and Mexico City. San Antonio jobbers, 
manufacturers and their salesmen speak the Spanish language 
fluently and travel extensively in that country. 


San Antonio Express, 


overy Morning and Sunday 


For more than a half century the one complete, metropolitan newspaper dominating San Antonio 


and its trade territory. 


ening ~ Except Sunday 


SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS 
Seer” & 


Established in 1918, the News has the largest Home Delivery of any afternoon paper in San Antonio, 


and largest net paid total circulation. No pre-date. 
newspaper with duplication practically eliminated. 


To-day’s News is read to-day. A complete, separate 


ocmi-Weekln Farm Express 


Offers a medium for reaching the small towns and farm homes in the San Antonio trade territory where 


a daily is not taken. Established almost 60 years ago. 


The San Antonio Express, the Evening News and the 
Semi-Weekly Farm Express are the only Newspapers in 
San Antonio that secure their circulation without the use 
of premiums. 

The San Antonio Express and the Evening News 
dominate in Local, National and Classified advertising, 
including practically all sub-divisions. 


Total, January, February, March... 4,140,091 lines 


Locals, Hepat pitts aa es oe 2,247,301 lines 
INationaliy, te ee cee ci ete ne 842,734 lines 
Classihed t:3 .. Sant, Me, ee. 1,050,056 lines 


Gain Over First Quarter, 1923.... 543,306 lines 


These two newspapers are the biggest selling factors 
in San Antonio and Southwest, Texas. 


Complete Merchandising service and Monthly Dealers’ paper at the free disposal of advertisers. Cir- 


culation, 4,000 copies. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK—CHICAGO—ST. LOUIS—ATLANTA—LOS ANGELES—SAN FRANCISCO—SEATTLE 


Editor 


Some items from London, England, that will show how the Advertising and Publishing 
Men of Great Britain are preparing and building for the Great Advertising Convention 


in London, in July, 1924. 
By HERBERT 


C. RIDOUT 


(London Editor, Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


London Office—Hastings House, 10, 


Wembley Will Be Worth Seeing :— 
The great British Empire Exhibition at 
Wembley was opened by King George 
with state ceremony April 23—celebrated 
as St. George’s Day. The exhibition is 
the venue of the A. A. C. W. Convention 
in July, and the delegates will find that 
the place was well chosen. It is a monu- 
mental conception, an exposition that 
leaves far behind all ordinary: ideas of 
what such things should be. I should say 
1e average delegate could spend a whole 
fortnight within its walls without tiring. 
It certainly is a worthy center for the 
meeting-place of the thousands of dele- 
eates to the international advertising con- 
vention. 

Convention Trophy in London:— 
The Convention Trophy, a Californian 
bear in bronze, has reached London in 
the custody of John G. Jones of the New 
York Advertising Club. Mr. Jones ar- 
rived in London two days before the 
letter informing convention authorities 
of his coming was delivered, conse- 
quently he dropped in unawares. How- 
ever, this was compensated by an official 
Thirty Club reception for Mr. Jones and 
the trophy, April 28. 

Norway’s Thirst for Advertising 
Knowledge:—I learn that Norwegian 
merchants are regarding the London Ad- 
vertising Convention as an_ excellent 
means of obtaining first-hand knowledge 
»f certain elementals in advertising that 
may be helpful in developing the coun- 
try’s trade. At a recent meeting of the 
Christiania Merchants’ Guild, Director 
Millar, alluding to the participation by 
Norway in the convention, said that 
among the questions to be discussed that 
would be profitable to the country were 
the standardization of packages, trade 
marks, the advertising of Norway’s water 
power, collective advertisement, and new 
possibilities for the development of raw 
materials. 

No Co-operative Movement News- 
paper:—The proposal for the estab- 
lishment of a daily newspaper to repre- 
sent the co-operative movement in Great 
Britain is decided against by the United 
Board of Co-operative Societies. One of 
the grounds for the decision was that 
the Congress ‘feared that either the re- 
quired circulation or the required adver- 
tising revenue would not be obtained.” 

Church Advertising Interest:—Fred- 
erick E. Potter, chairman of the Church 
Advertising Committee of the Advertis- 
ing Convention, is contributing articles to 
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Visit 
The Times 


Building 
at Wembley 
and 
Study Britain’s 
Greatest 


Advertising 
Medium. 


Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C. 2 


a number of British newspapers dealing 
with the subject of Advertising the 
Church—a department of publicity in 
which Great Britain has not shown much 
activity. 

American Chamber of Commerce 
Moves Up:—The American .Chamber 
of Commerce in London has moved to 
new offices at Aldwych House, Aldwych. 
Its lease of the old offices had expired. 
The Chamber has been and is a mighty 
useful influence in Anglo-American trade 
relations. 

Irish Free State Government Urged 
to, Advertise:—Thomas McMahon, a 
Dublin business man, told the Rotary 
Club of that city a few days ago that his 
own business experience led him to con- 
sider newspaper advertising as more 
fruitful in results than any other method 
of attempting to gain the attention of 
the public. He said the Irish Free State 
Government could find plenty of scope 
for advertising and it should set aside 
money for publicity purposes. 

With the Publicity Clubs:—The 
Publicity Club of London, April 18, de- 
voted its evening to a discussion of what 
the club stood for. Robert Thornberry 
offered a prize of 5 guineas for the best 
advertisement of a musical function, the 
next discussion to deal with musical 
advertising. 

The Glasgow Publicity Club held a 
smoking concert a few days ago to bring 
together the advertising men of the city 
in social contact. A number of new mem- 
bers were added. 

The Regent Advertising Club of Lon- 
don has been invited to inspect the plant 
of United Newspapers, Ltd., the pub- 
lishers of the London Daily Chronicle 
and Sunday News. 


When you come 
to London 


You will realise the far- 
reaching influence of 
JOHN BULL. In whatever 
town, village or hamlet you 
may happen to be, you 
will encounter the familiar 
buff cover of Britain's 
dominant weekly. 


JOHN BULL has the largest Net Paid 
Sale of any 2d weekly in the World. 
No Bonuses. No Competition. 


For Advertising Rates and Particulars 
write: 


Philip Emanuel, Advertisement Manager 
ODHAMS PRESS, LTD. 
57-59, Long Acre, London, W.C.2. Eng. 


The Deseret News 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


The News’ circulation statement for 
six months ending March 31, 1924, 
shows an increase over the six months’ 
statement ending September 30, 1923, 
of 2,089 papers per day. 


Foreign Representatives 
CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN 
New York Chicago Detroit 
Kansas City St. Louis Atlanta 


Pacific Coast Representatives 
CONGER & JOHNSTON 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
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Michigan Veteran Retires at 75 

W. F. Slawson, veteran newspaper 
man and printer of Michigan, has retired 
at the age of 75, after spending 54 years 
“on the job.” Mr. Slawson’s first ex- 
perience in the newspaper game was with 
the Greenville (Mich.) Independent. For 
22 years he was city editor of the Big 
Rapids (Mich.) Pioneer and later gave 
up newspaper work and established a 
print shop which he conducted up to his 
retirement. 


Links with Britain. 


PURLEIGH, ESSEX 


The Washingtons 


The early foundations of the 
Washington family were laid in 
Durham, but its descendants 
gradually migrated southward— 


Newspaper Campaign Interests Tourists Thus we find an: ancestorman 


George Washington in the sixth 
degree, LAURENCE WASH- 
INGTON, built Sulgrave Manor 


which from 


Seattle Chamber of Commerce is con- 
vinced that newspaper advertising pays, 
following the receipt of 7,000 letters from 
residents of. other sections of the United 
States who wish to come to the Pacific 
Northwest this summer, after reading 
about the section in newspaper advertise- 
ments. Although the campaign is as 
yet only 20 per cent under way, 65 dis- 
play ads have been used so far in news- 
papers : 


in Northampton, 


thence onwards became the head- 
quarters of the family. LAUR- 
ENCE WASHINGTON— 
Son of Laurence Washington of 
Sulgrave—was inducted to the 


living of Purleigh in Essex on 
17th of March, 1633. He was 
ejected during the 


THE 
Daily Marl 
WORE) GECORD \ 


NET DAILY SALE 


Common- 
wealth for being a Royalist. His 


two sons migrated to America, 
one being the great-great-grand- 
father of George Washington. 


London & North Eastern 
Railway from King’s Cross 
Station, London. 


enables the advertiser to obtain 
in a single day, at a single cost, 
complete coverage of the whole 
of the British Isles. It is the 
recognized medium for national 
advertising in England, Scotland, 
Wales and Ireland. 


DAILY MAIL 


NEW YORK OFFICES 
280 Broadway 
Telephone: Worth 7270 


Apply for free booklet describing 
ALL YOU OUGHT TO SEE IN BRITAIN 


H. J. KETCHAM 


General Agent 


London & North Eastern Rly. 
311, Fifth Avenue (at Thirty-Second St.), 
New York 


When advertising to | 
the British Market 


it is vital to success to observe 
that Scotland is served entirely by its 
own daily newspapers, chief of which are 


The Glasgow Herald 


Est tlished 1783. The premier news: a,er of Scotland, and the largest and 

leading advertisement medium out of London. ‘*‘ The Glasgow Herald”’ occupies a 

position of unriva'led power amongst the we:lthy business and pro‘essional 
classes throughout the whole of Scot and. 


The Evening Times 


Certified Net Sales, 285,759 copies perday. ‘“‘The Evening Times”’ is the most 
popular Ey ning newspaper in Scotland. Its guaranteed net sales are far in excess of 
the combired circulation of any two other Evening Newspapers north of the Tweed. 


The Bulletin @ Scots Pictorial 


The only picture paper in Scotland. National edvert’:ers who appreciate the value 
of the Pictorial Daily for a pealing to women readers will tind “* The Bulletin”’ can 
produce results which com; are favourably withany similiar publication in the U.K. 


These newspapers are published in Glasgow, 
the second largest city in the British Isles, 
aid circulate thioughout the whole of 
Scotland. Their readers are ready 
buyers, quick to respond to advertising. 


Advertisement rates and all particulars on 
applicat on to the Advertisement Manager, 


65 Buchanan St., Glasgow, Scotland 
or 112 Fleet Street, London, England 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
The New Public Service 


(VIII—ARE YOU SELLING CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
AS IT SHOULD BE SOLD? 


By BASIL 


)YXHERE has probably been more said 
and written about salesmanship in 
ent years than about any other subject 
‘interest to a proportionate number of 
sople. 
We are constantly hearing of the power 
"salesmanship, of the feats of selling, 
“go-getters” and ‘“super-salesmen.” 
jmetimes we might be led to think of 
lesmanship as some mysterious quality 
hose secret can be understood only by 
e chosen. We might even be led, under 
e spell of the name, to forget to look 
the thing for which it stands. And 
e might somehow overlook the fact that, 
ter all, salesmanship is a simple phase 
human relationship in which one man 
lls something to another man because 
‘can create a need for it. 
And so, salesmanship boils down to 
mething very like a one-man-to-another 
oposition. It is seen to be a thing that 
always the same, because it depends 
| human nature, and never the same— 
r the same reason. 


A tailor will cut two suits out of the 
me piece of cloth, one for a thin man 
id one for a stout one. If he cuts 
em out on the same pattern for both 
istomers, neither one will accept his 
it. But if he tailors each one to the 
ture of its prospective wearer, he will 
lake two satisfied customers. 

The same thing is, of course, true of 
ie salesman. The cloth represents the 
st methods and sales appeals to use 
{ putting his service or product on the 
farket. But no matter how good the 
oth is, it must be cut to fit the indi- 
dual customer before a satisfactory sale 
m be made. The fit of the suit is the 
flor’s responsibility—and the fit of the 
dling argument is the salesman’s. 


The first thing to understand is that 
dling the real. possibilities of classified 
"vice to a prospect cannot, except in 
(usual cases, be accomplished at once. 
yen the man who signs up for a yearly 
leage order the first time the solicitor 
dis on him is not thoroughly sold on 
© service that the solicitor’s medium 
@ give him. It takes months of con- 
tt with classified advertising such as 
© solicitor’s newspaper is promoting 
lore a new customer can fully under- 
and the value of all service that he 
éts, 


And so, the business of selling lineage 
(ders is one to be approached on a 
Isis of confidence-building and informa- 
tm-giving. It is the last extreme from 
tshing to a prospect and selling him so 
tich space in a medium. It demands 
tit for a sale to be successful—and only 
sfrenewing sales are successful—the 
hospect must be studied as an _indi- 
Mual and his business considered from 
ft: point of view of how it may be best 
avertised in classified. 

The service the solicitor is selling is 
t> big a thing to be put over all at once. 
Ishould never be sold through “knock- 
dwn-and-drag-out” efforts. It must be 
BP: before prospects on a selling pro- 
fim that calls and call-backs, each one 
bng utilized as an opportunity to give 
Sné fresh example of the unusual serv- 
« and qualifications of his medium for 
biding the kind of business that his 
Pyspect wants. 

t is not meant to be implied that any 
Sesman will not be anxious to sign up a 
Pyspect at the earliest possible moment. 

€ point is that selling classified should 

» thought of, not as one encounter be- 
teen salesman and prospect that decides 
tl matter, but as a planned campaign 
education and co-operation that sooner 
O later will get results. Persistence and 
Pisuasion, when they are applied to a 
Svice of such value as the one he is 
Sting, are almost sure methods of win- 

g. 


L. SMITH 


The Compass That Guides 
The Classified Craft 


["s just as small in proportion 
as the Berengaria’s compass—— 
and just as vital. 
“An importnat piece of paper” 


is what Mr. Smith calls the ad- 
copy blank that a classified depart- 
ment uses. And he has some 
mighty good reasons for this. 
What does—and what should—- 
a classified ad-copy blank do? 


And how should it perform its 


functions—and why? 

Mr. Smith clears up this essen- 
tial point in his article for next 
week. 


In many, if not most instances, he will 
have to create a desire for a thing that 
the prospect does not know exists—the 
type of scientific classified advertising 
service that his newspaper gives. The 
prospect not only has to be made to 
want it before he will buy it—he has to 
be educated to it before he can want it. 
It requires time and tact and a real 
spirit of friendly co-operation to win 
»nough of a busy man’s attention to make 
him understand exactly what the solici- 
tor wants to sell him. 

If the solicitor looks at classified sales- 
manship as a combination of giving in- 
formation and service, he is steadily add- 
ing to the new contracts in his territory. 
He is making persistence a great deal 
more than a determination never to give 
up a prospect—because he is looking at 
it as a necessary part of his program to 
educate his prospects to the profitable 
possibilities of classified advertising. His 
call-backs have an accumulative power 
that could only come from an intelligent 
plan of procedure. And he will sign up 
more and more prospects, because he is 
selling classified advertising as it is 
meant to be sold. 


Mrs. Helen Keeney Floyd 


Mrs. Helen Keeney Floyd, 33, wife of 
J. James Floyd, reporter for the New 
London (Conn.) Day died last week at 
New London after giving birth to a 
daughter. Mrs. Floyd, who was the 
sister of J. B. Keeney, business manager 
of Epiror & PusiisHeEr, had been asso- 
ciated with the city government of New 
London for 10 years. The municipal flag 
was half-staffed for two days and all city 
business was suspended during the fun- 
eral. 


Los Angeles Times 


The only great morning 
newspaper in the Pacific 
Southwest whose owner- 
ship, control, direction 
and whole interests are in 
the territory which it 


Serves. 


World Leader in Advertising 
for Three Consecutive Years 


for 


May 
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LEADS in COAL RESOURCES 


ILLINOIS 


RANKS THIRD IN COAL 
PRODUCTION 


Illinois has thirty-six thousand eight 


hundred square miles of coal, suffi- 


ciently thick to justify mining, under- 


lying the surface of the State. 


Illinois leads the nation in potential 


production of coal, having approxi- 
mately 240,000,000,000 tons; only 


one per cent of which is so far used 


up. 


The production in the State runs 


around 75,000,000 to 


tons annually. 


90,000,000 


Coal is produced from 838 mines in 
93 of the 102 counties of the State. 


Illinois coal is sold for commercial 
use to fourteen States and 373 ship- 
ping mines are served by 40 rail- 
roads. 


Illinois daily newspapers reach every 


class of wage earner in the State. 


Their influence and pulling power 


will produce maximum results. 


Concentrate your efforts in these 


newspapers. 
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+7Chicago 
+7Chicago 
+7+Chicago 
+Chicago 


St ee ee ee 


fs -<}. 


+Chicago 
‘*La Salle 


% 


***Moline Dispatch 
***Peoria Star 


***Rock Island Argus 


***Sterling 


** Aurora Beacon-News 


5s gate reas (E) 
Herald & Examiner. (M) 


Herald & Examiner. (S) 
Daily Journal...... (E) 
Tribune: <..4.8 es (M) 
‘Tribune to Co 3 tok (S) 
Tribune 9.4% w tices 3 (E) 
SP oraih: eae eae (E) 

9 lad 6 6 COE RE (E) 

Se ta es (E) 

Gazette Fi ost kee (E) 


Circulation 


16,982 
335,747 
1,050,949 
120,449 
587,748 
941,047 
3,162 
10,569 
27,083 
10,513 
5,921 


*** A.B. C. Statement, April 1, 1924, 
++}+Government Statement, April 1, 1924. 


Rates for Rates for 
2,500 10,000 
Lines Lines 

.06 06 
55 55 
10 1.10 
-26 .24 
-80 -80 
15 1.15 
025 .025 
-045 -045 
.075 -06 
-045 .045 
.04 -04 


WILLIAM ALLEN 
COLLECTED IN 


Editor & Publisher 


WHITE’S EDITORIALS 


BOOK FORM 


“The Editor and His People” Shows Brilliant Kansas Editor 
As Newspaper Man and Evangelist—Intimate 


Pictures 


of Life 


By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


Journ 


ALLEN (‘WHITE is a 


Director, Department of 


WiLL 


great evangelist. His message 
usually comes through the press, but 


once in a while 
*t comes from the 
pulpit. 

The first time 
I ever saw Wil- 
liam Allen White, 
1€ was not sit- 
ing in an edi- 
orial chair at 
Emporia. but 
standing in a 
yulpit at Law- 
rence, Kan. The 
National News- 
paper Conference, 
veld at Lawrence 
under the auspices 
of the University 
of Kansas, had opened on Sunday with 
lay sermons preached in local pulpits by 
Kansas editors. I intended to hear Henry 
J. Allen, editor of the Wichita Daily Bea- 
con, who was to occupy the Methodist 
pulpit. In conversation with him, how- 
ever, he remarked, “You had better hear 
Bill White. He has just got religion, 
and I think he will have a real mes- 
sage.” As I had neither seen or heard 
White, I took Allen’s advice—though I 
regretted that I could not be in two places 
at once. From all I can learn, these 
Kansas editors did better that Sunday 
morning in pulpits than Kansas preachers 
have done when they have attempted to 
run newspapers. 

A reference to White as a preacher 
is not so strained as it may seem to the 
casual reader. One of the best chapters 
in the book is entitled, “Saith the 
Preacher.” By way of introduction to 
his editorial sermons, Mr. White has in- 
serted the following: 


Wirrtiam ALLEN WHIT: 


To read tolerantly these intolerant cock-sure- 
ties cne must understand that they come out of 
a small town; are written all in the family, and 
that they are epistles rather than editorials. The 
relation of the editor to his subscribers in a 
small American community is partly pastoral. 
But in these sermons he seems to wear in his 
pulpit, not the stock and frock, but too often 
the cap and pantaloons. Take them, then, the 
sermons of Parson Pierrot! 

As a theologian, White is possibly at 
his best in his Easter sermon (page 122). 
But other sermons much more needed 
are those-in which, in Kansas language, 
White tells the boys and girls of Em- 
poria some of the great truths of life 
that for some reason have not been dis- 
cussed in the place they should be—the 
home. 

In some respects, White is a fundamen- 
talist. Jf you want proof, read the ser- 
mon (page 138), which he preaches trom 
the text, “Bring On Your Hell. After 
you have finished it, you will want to be 


a shouting Methodist with a loud 
“Amen.” a 
Kansas journalism is personal. Con- 


sequently, some of the best editorials are 
those about men of the moment—collected 
under the title, “There Were Giants in 
Those Days.’ It should be remembered, 
however, that these editorials were writ- 


P= US 

Los Ang 

Gained 7,249 Daily Average Circulation. 

Sworn Government Statement, Six Months 

Ending March 31, 1923, 166,300 Daily. Six 

Months Ending March 31, 1924, 178,549 

Daily. Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 7,249. 


IT COVERS THE FIELD COMPLETELY 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


H, W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg., New York. 

G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bldg., 6 
North Michigan Ave,, Chicago, 

A, J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg., 

Francisco, Calif. 


San 


alism, 


New York University 

ten while the men were still living. And, 
as Mr. White points out, it is “difficult 
to estimate living men correctly as it is 
to know the truth about the ‘news’ of 
the day.” 

The editorials in the chapter, “Em- 
poria,’ might be thought to be so local 
that they would have no interest for the 
general reader. Such, however, is not 
the case. They give picturesque glimpses 
into the life of a country town. Some of 
them remind the reader of that Ameri- 
can classic, “The Story of a Country 
Town,” by another Kansas editor, E. W. 
Howe of the Atchison Globe. To read 
some of these editorials is to live over 
again the boyhood days in a sort of In- 
dian summer of the heart. White has a 
way of appealing not only to the head 
but* also to the heart. 

Unlike the Carpenter’s Son of Naza- 
reth, White does not save his best wine 
until the last. He is too good a news- 
paper man not to put his best first, at 
least for the readers of Eprror & Pups- 
LISHER. This first chapter has the same 
title as that of the book. Its editorials 
are chiefly about the editor of the Gazette. 
He frankly admits that they were writ- 
ten to ask most seriously: What is the 
editor? What is his relation to his sub- 
scriber; to his advertiser; to his com- 
munity; to truth; to whatever inner 
light he holds? 

When White assumed editorial con- 
trol of the Gazette on June 3, 1895, he 
printed a salutatory editorial—‘Entirely 
Personal’—from which I should like to 
quote one paragraph because it supple- 
ments so admirably the advice once given 
by Horace Greeley of the New York 
Tribune to a friend who was about to 
start a paper in a small country town in 
New York state: 

The new editor of the Gazette desires to make 
a clean, honest local paper. He is a Repub- 
lican and will support Republican nominees first, 
last and all the time. There will be no bolt- 
ing, no sulking, no “holier than thou’’ business 
about his politics—but_ politics is so little. No 
one man in ten cares for politics more than two 
weeks in a year. In this paper, while the 
politics will be straight, it will not be obtrusive. 
It will be confined to the editorial page—where 
the gentle reader may venture at ois peril. The 
main thing is to have this paper represent the 
average thought of the best people of Emporia 
and Lyon County in all their varied interests. 
The editor will do his best. He has no axes 
to grind. He is not running the paper for a 
political pull. If he could get an office he 
wouldn’t have it. He is in the newspaper busi- 
ness as he would be in the dry-goods business— 
to make an honest living and to leave an honest 
name behind. If the good people care for a 


fair, honest home paper, that will stand for the 
best that is in the town—here it is. 


But if Kansas editors in editorial rows 
use strong language they can hold their 
tongues at other times. Why may scan- 


The Cleveland 


PLAIN DEALER 
regularly carries 
50% 
of ALL National 


Advertising placed 
in ALL Cleveland 


newspapers 


May 10, 1924 


for 


dal be omitted? Here is Mr. White’s 


reason : 


A few months ago the town buzzed with a 
sad story. It did not appear in the Gazette. It 
will not appear in the Gazette. The sad stories 
of life, unless they are forced into publicity by 
court record, or by some crisis of a public 
event, are not, as a rule, good reading. Lives 
of men and women are not always pleasant. 
The good Lord, looking down on us, sees much 
that must make him smile and sigh at the per- 
versity of his handiwork. For the ways of a 
serpent on a rock and an eagle in the air are 
not the only queer things in this queer world. 
But queer things are not important. The im- 
portant things of life are its kindnesses, its no- 
bility, its self-denials, its great renunciations. 


A much better illustration—but too 
long to quote—is the editorial entitled, 
“The Sickening Details” (page 29). 

But I forget that I am writing a book 
review and not chatting about the prin- 
ciples of journalism. To review the book 
is not hard. White has done it in his 
preface. In so doing, he gives the reader 
some worthwhile information on edito- 
rial writing, not only as to subject mat- 
ter but also as to mode of treatment. 
The following two paragraphs of the 
preface would not make a bad review: 


Probably no literary form is as evanescent as 
the editorial. Perhaps it may not have sufhi- 
cient direction even to be called a literary form. 
Probably the editorial is a mere literary im- 
pulse, and a book of editorials, all gathered up 
and bound in book paper and in book type, is a 
book of vagrant fancies, passing wishes, hopes 
that died a-borning. It is like a record of the 
emanations of a subconscious mind-curious, 
heterogeneous, helter-skelter, mad. 

This book records, even though sketchily, the 
editorial output of a man growing from his mid- 
twenties into his mid-fifties, and contains all 
sorts of crazy contradictions. But the contra- 
dictions for the most part follow a definite line 
of curve. So the passing moods show among 
other things a rather direct and almost complete 
change of conviction upon many subjects relat- 
ing to the cosmos, to man’s place in the universe, 
to the boss system and too high taxes. 


To make this review complete, it should 
be said that the editorials in the volume 
have been selected from the Emporia 
Gazette by Helen Ogden Mahin of the 
University of Kansas; and that the in- 
troductions to the various chapters and 
the footnotes scattered along through the 
pages are by Mr. White. The book is 
published by the Macmillan Company ; 
and the frontispiece shows Editor White 


reading his favorite paper, the Gazette. | 
After reading the book, I am inclined) 
to agree with the Kansas City Star, when| 
it said: j 
The best writing that Mr. White does is in 
the editorials for the Gazette. There is in them) 
a quality of audacity, tempered with a well-con-_ 
sidered verbal extravagance, that always makes 
the piece hit the mark without leaving a scar, 


N. Y. Bureau to Broaden Service | 


Service of the Better Business Bureau) 
of New York City will be ‘broadened and} 
intensified during the coming year, H. J, 
Kenner, president, declared this week, in 
his report at the annual meeting of the 
organization. ‘He said this would be 
done by investigation and correction of 
abuses, in co-operation with legal author- 
ities, and by the distribution of invest- 
ment literature. During last year, Ken- 
ner reported, the bureau had been instru- 
mental to a large extent in stopping the 
unlawful practices of 24 financial firms, 
Fourteen were engaged in the sale of 
stocks and other securities, and many of 
the remainder in cotton brokerage. 
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OBODY can 

stay long in 

Texas without real- 

izing that The 

Dallas News is con- 

siderably more than 
a city newspaper. 


THE DALLAS 
MORNING NEWS 


Supreme in Texas 


“Gains!” 


year averaged ..... 


year averaged 


books? 


Otis Building 


The Best-Liked Word in 
The Newspaper World! 


That’s our text for today—revenue gains from 
classified advertising promotion. 

And here’s what we have to back it up—these 
figures that speak more pointedly than any words: 


*Newspapers during their Ist 
year averaged....... 


*Newspapers during their 2nd 


*Newspapers during their 3rd 
*“Newspapers during their 4th 
year averaged ....... 
*Newspapers during their 5th service 

year averaged (auc. mua dace cere ee Ove 


service 
ened ayes wo... 77% Gains 
service 
Bee A. soe ~ 9690 mee 
service 
RAL TOOL 120°C ee 
service 
Be Mens see 0152. oomeas 


Newspapers, in each of the above instances, that we are now serving, 
not including the metropolitan group. 
at by taking as a basic year the one before our service was put on. 


Would you call these real gains and would you 


like to see some figures like these on your classified 


THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, INC. 


International Classified Advertising Counsellors 


The percentage figures are arrived 


Philadelphia 


—— 


A.S.N.E. Stenographic Report Appre- 
ciated 


OKLAHOMA City, May 5, 1924. 

To Eprror & PusBLisHEeR:—I am over- 
joyed at the interest Epiror & PusBLIsHER 
took in the organization of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. 

Your publication.on May 3, of a full 
stenographic report of all discussions at 
Atlantic City at the second annual meet- 
ing, is further evidence of your opinion as 
to the possibilities of this group. 

While this society had small beginnings, 
I am confident that it will have consider- 
able national standing within five years, 
and I predict that in 10 years it will be to 
the editors of the United States what the 
A. N. P. A. is to the publishers. No 
man in the active editorial end of the 
newspaper can attend one of these meet- 
ings of editors without getting a lot of 
new ideas. Becoming acquainted with 
the men at the top of the profession is 
worth much to any man who is making 
the newspaper business his life work. 

Ii every eligible editor were to make 
the annual convention of this organization 
business of first importance, he would not 
only increase his own usefulness, but he 
would be of some service himself in im- 
proving the ethics of our profession. 

Wa ter M. Harrison, 
Managing Editor, 
The Daily Oklahoman. 


The President’s Thanks 


St. Louts, May 6, 1924. 

To Epiror & PuBLisHerR: I am im- 
mensely pleased with Eprror & Pup- 
LISHER’S treatment of the meeting of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. 
The event was thoroughly and ably 
covered, and the make-up most attractive. 
I find nothing to criticize in it and much 
to commend. I feel very much indebted to 


, Eprror & PustisHer for its generous 


space and its sympathetic interest, and 
have no doubt qll the other members have 
the same feeling. 

Casper S. Yost, 
President, American Society of News- 
paper Editors. 


Small Dailies vs. Large 


Marinette, Wis., May 2, 1924. 

To Eprror & PustisHer: Attention is 
called to page 62 of your edition of April 
19, with the article in regard to the adver- 
tising for Warren Standard Printing 
Papers. It would appear from this that 
the advertiser is using papers only in 
Cities of over 100,000 population and none 
of the smaller papers. The advertising 
is especially directed to the consumer and 
Probably may have some influence also 
with the printers of these cities of larger 


Population, but instead of getting good- 
will the tendency might be just the 
opposite in the smaller cities. It is a 


well known fact that these larger news- 


WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


Editor 


papers do not have printing departments, 
whereas in the smaller cities very many 
of the newspapers have job printing 
departments and it is quite likely that 
the fact that the papers are advertised 
only in the large newspapers and not in 
the smaller ones, might have the effect 
of alienating the sympathy and support 
of the smaller printers. 

The article as published by you might 
also have the effect of influencing other 
advertisers to the idea that they can 
cover the field generally by using metro- 
politan papers, whereas, you know from 
your knowledge of the advertising field 
that this is impossible with almost any 
article that is put upon the market. In 
fact, if the territory of any State or 
several States is to be adequately covered, 
it must be done not through the metropoli- 
tan newspapers, but by advertising in the 
various smaller daily papers scattered 
throughout the territory. I think you 
will see the point. I think the man who 
wrote the article will see the point and I 
hope the advertiser will see the point 
made. FRANK E. Noyes, 

Manager, Eagle Star. 


Not a Klan Newspaper 


SAGINAW, Mich., May 2, 1924. 

To Eprror & PusiisHerR: A current 
issue of your publication has come to my 
attention in which you ran a story headed 
“Klan Daily for Michigan.” In this 
story you give the statement that “stock 
in the new concern will be sold only to 
members of the Ku Klux Klan and that 
the newspaper would have a pro-Klan 
policy.” 

I am filing with you an absolute denial 
of this. The Ku Klux Klan does not 
own this paper. This paper will not have 
a pro-Klan policy nor will it have an 
anti-Klan policy. It will continue to be 
a newspaper and not a propaganda publi- 
cation, R. K. ALpERMAN, 

Editor and Manager. 


POUZZNER INCREASES HOLDINGS 


Lowell Publisher Buys Lawrence Sun 
and Times—Suspends Times 


B. S. Pouzzner, publisher of the Lowell 
(Mass.) Telegram, issued Sunday’s only, 
has announced his purchase this week 
of the Lawrence (Mass.) Sunday Sun 
and Evening Times. He will continue 
publication of the Sun. The Times was 
suspended. 

Charles D, Mahoney, who has been 
editor of the Lawrence Times will retire 
from newspaper work and devote his 
entire time to the pratice of law. 


A. N. P. A. Elects Marietta Register 


Marietta (Ohio) Register has been 
elected to active membership in the A. N. 
P's tk. 


Directory of Leading Features 


FOR DAILY, SUNDAY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, 


Fashions 


HOLLYWoop FASHIONS—NEW WEEKLY 
All about the clothes worn by Filmland’s 
beautiful women when “off location.”’ 
Irresistibly feminine and timely. 
Tom Beck Features, 733 San Fernando Bldg., 
Los Angeles, 


= eee 
Fiction 

se 

CIRCULATION BRINGERS 


4 Famous fiction of all lengths. 
Service for Authors, 33 W. 42d St., New York. 


rr 


Full Page Mats 


en 
8 COL, 12 EM—ALSO 7 COL, PAGES 
Camera News, Fashion Feature, Children’s Pages 
The International Syndicate, BALTIMORE, 


Motor Service 


ee esssSSSSSSSSsS—a—e 
HINTS FOR THE MOTORIST—BY CLOUGH 

Popular with both automobilist and advertiser, 
The International Syndicate, BALTIMORE. 


Newspaper House Organ 


THE AD-ROUTE—A SIX YEAR SUCCESS 
Booklets 6c per copy—or mats and copy. 
The International Syndicate, BALTIMORE. 


Radio 
Me EE eo 
DAILY OR WEEKLY RADIO—BY CHAPMAN 


Chapman is the Baltimore Sun’s Radio writer, 
The International Syndicate, BALTIMORE, 


Religious Features 


eee 
A “DIFFERENT”? SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 


The Standard Religious 
Newspaperdom. Twenty-five years of continuous 
publication. Non-Controversial, Readable, ‘Timely. 

The Ellis Service, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Feature of American 


& Publisher 


for May 10, 19 


one other state. 


Itself” with 


Bluefield 

***Telegraph ...... (M) 
Charleston 

PEGASUS Fi ae eet (M) 

AER Gouzenttinn een cee .(S) 
Clarksburg 

“"Telegram ..,... (E) 

“Telegram ......... (S) 
Fairmont 

MOT Tew yo Jeveente (M) 

Huntington 

*** Advertiser ..... (E) 

*“Herald-Dispatch (M) 

**Herald-Dispatch .(S) 
Martinsburg 

‘aban [og 1 Ie Ae Pe ae (E) 
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HOT Ee 


Besides these, it possesses 
tility, splendid for farms 


natural 
other like area on the face of the earth. 


THEY LOCALIZE 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


wealth than 


Circu- 
lation 
Parkersburg 
inkl ss ee ence (M) 7,185 
Bx" News 2a dere, are (S) 8,759 
Pes ORIEN ean Seo (E) 7,641 
Wheeling 
Intelligencer (M) 11,912 
Bet ING We Trees fae: 08: (E) 15,012 
TURIN OWE oh sc oko .(S) 19,906 


**A. B. C. Statement, Sept. 30, 
"**A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 
ttiGovernment Statement, April 1, 


FOR ITS SIZE 


W est 
@ @ @ 
Virginia 
is the richest area of natural 
resources in the world. 


Here is a state crowned with iron and under- 
shot with coal and oil and natural gas. 


a soil of great fer- 
and orchards, and 
yielding an amount of timber second to only 


It has water power that is exceeded by no 
other state in the East. 


Natural boundaries make it a “Market by 
any 


West Virginia stands on its resources and 
cashes in on its industries. 


It is a territory to be considered in any adver- 
tising plan. The people of West Virginia read- 
ily respond to the right merchandising appeal 
—when they see it. 


These newspapers promise co-operation with 
your sales promotion department. 


Rate 
for 
5,000 
lines 


-025 
-025 
-03 
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DOLL: 


Editor & Publisher 


PULLERS 


Advertising and circulation managers are always on the lookout for new ideas 
that will increase advertising receipts and win new circulation. Your idea for 
increasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to your manager, but $b 


may be just the thing that some other 


manager wants. Epitor & PUBLISHER 


will pay $1 for each idea printed. under this head. The fact that the idea 4s 
now being used in your city does not 
your communication to the DoLtaR PuLLER EDITOR. 
them gud mail them in and receive payment. 
returned, 


BUSINESS TICKLER 


UNE, the bride’s 
month, is also 
the time for many 
wedding anniversa- 
ries. Remember 
"em: 

lst Cotton. 

2nd Paper. 

3rd Leather. 

5th Wooden. 

7th Woolen. 

10th Tin. 

12th Silk and Linen. 

15th Crystal. 

20th China. 

25th Silver. 

30th Pearl. 

10th Ruby. 

50th Golden. 

Don’t forget flag ads for Decoration 
Day. 

National Garment Retailers’ Associa- 
tion sets May 19, as opening date to pub- 
lic of new Summer and sports season in 
feminine fashions. Look out for: 

Sports sweaters, 

Skirts, 

Suits, 

Scarfs, 

Blouses, 

Summer frocks, 

Hats, 

Sport shoes. 

Soon time for tennis. 

Straw hat season opens May 15. 


At this time of year many people are 
feeling bad—no pep—colds—etc. Many 
of these same people are complain- 
ing about the high prices charged by 
doctors. A Columbus, O., newspaper 
cashed in on this situation by running 


-several large drug store advertisements 


under the heading—‘“There are Many 
Health Aids at Your Drug Store.” An- 
other heading which keeps the drug ads 
in the paper at this season is: “There Are 
Many Cleaning Aids at Your Drug 
Store.” Appropriate stories are run in 
the ad. At the bottom are listed the 
stores subscribing and the cost is divided 
among them. Other headings can be 
used to keep the series running—Edwin 
Ulrey, Goshen, Ind. 

This is the season of the year when 
amateur photographers are flocking into 
developing stations with rolls of films and 
coming back eagerly next day to find 
about half of their attempts, out of focus, 
under or over-exposed, tilted or blurred 
by moving. See if your kodak dealers 
and leading developers won't take kindly 
to the suggestion that they group their 


ads for a series of days about a short list 
of some of the common causes tor tailure 
in amateur  picture-taking. There's 


scarcely a home without its amateur 
hotographer and they will be eager tc 
ee the way \to better pictures and 
fewer fizzles, all of which would relieve 


America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 
Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 


——————————————————— 


bar it from the department. Address 
When they appear clip 
Unavailable ideas will not be 


the dealer from long explanations and 
frequent charges that he is to blame— 
Robert L. Beard, Fort Wayne (JInd.) 


News-Sentinel. 


We run a “Where to Eat” space for 
lunchrooms and restaurants on the Sport 
Page every day. Each advertiser takes 
about two inches or four inches as he 
thinks he can afford and puts in specials 
for lunch and dinner each day.—A. R. 
Dwyer, Hartford Courant. 


A western paper has a rather effective 
method of building circulation. One of 
the employes in the circulation depart- 
ment watches the society columns of the 
paper each day to get the names and 
addresses of persons who are mentioned 
as going away on trips. Then this 
employe calls them up and asks if they 
don’t want the paper sent to them while 
they are gone. In this way a good num- 
ber of subscriptions are signed each week 
which would probably not be obtained 
otherwise as most of the vacationists and 
travelers would, forget to notify the 
paper to send the paper to them.—F. H. 
Williams, Santa ‘Ana, Cal. 

In most states, the fishing season opens 
on May 15, and this is just about the 
time when the spring fever epidemic 
reaches its height. A special page can 
be secured from your sporting goods 
dealers, furniture stores, grocers, boat 
livery, clothers, shoe dealer, and others 
who have merchandise to sell fishermen 
and campers. A good feature is to run 
the State Game Laws in a box in the 
center to get attention—Donald O. Ross, 
Washington, Iowa. 


Why not get up a “Home Beautiful” 
page? Have your artists draw a hand- 
some house, garage and grounds, then 
sell the various parts of the page which 
are apropos to various. firms. For in- 
stance, a lawn seed firm might buy the 
section showing the lawn for an adver- 
tisement, another might buy the roof for 
a roofing ad, etc., through the page.— 
James M. M., Boston, Mass. 


Bus lines are springing up over the 
country. In many instances they are 
confronted with unfair taxes and regu- 
lations. Youll find them willing to 
spend a little money on good will adver- 
tising if the copy submitted to them is 
forceful—they will seldom buy white 
space. Try a co-operative series on the 
reliability and necessity of this mode of 
transportation. — John Lewis  Shissler, 
—Cleveland Times and Commercial. 


CIRCULATION | 
BUILDING 
SUPREMACY 


e Proven time and time again. 
by the many thousands of 
NEW, paid-in-advance sub 


scribers we gain for newspapers 


in all parts of the country. 


| 
HOLLISTERS 


CIRCULATION ORGANIZATION 
300 Merritt Building - Los Angeles, Cal. 


for Mey AV Lae 


Spring cleaning time will soon be here. 
Newspapers should suggest to their 
readers the use of want ads in disposing 
of their old stuff at a good price. Use 
the argument that they can buy new 
furniture by selling the stuff they haven't 
used for years. Get them to clean out 
their attics of all the things they don’t 
want.—George L. Bird, Madison, Wis. 


Twenty-five dollars in cash is given 
away each week day to persons obtaining 
positions through the help wanted adver- 
tisements appearing in the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. In order to be entered 
and eligible for the prize the person 
answering any advertisement in the help 
wanted columns must prove that _ they 
saw the advertisement in the Public 
Ledger. To do this it is suggested that 
they have a copy of the paper in their 
pocket and to state to the employer where 
his advertisemnt was seen. Then to be 
sure that the name is entered for the 
prize that day they are either to write 
the Want Ad Department or telephone 
what enjoyment was obtained and the 
day that work was commenced. This is 
valuable for increasing advertising of this 
nature and could be worked in various 
other ways, offering a smaller amount of 
money to each person finding employment 
or a premium of some kind which would 
boost the columns as result getters.—L. 
K. Slama. 


ONE WAY TO GET ADS 


Mt. Vernon Argus Completes Success- 
ful “Home Building’’ Series 


Mount Vernon (N. Y.) Daily Argus 
has completed an interesting full page 
“ad-getting” series under the caption 
“Instructions on How to Own Your 
Own Home.” 

Local real estate agents, builders, loan 
and insurance ‘ companies, carpenters, 
hardware supply dealers, plumbers, and 
furniture stores bought space on the 
page, which was run daily for 8 suc- 
cessive days. 

Text matter on the pages, which were 
three-fourths advertising, appeared 
under the following captions: “Own 
Your Own Home”; “We Will Build 
Your Home”; “Real Estate Loans and 
Titles Searched”; “Get Estimates Now 
for Carpentry and Masonry Work”; 
“Arrange Now for Millwork and Hard- 
ware’: “The Pen Is Mightier Than the 


BEDTIME 
BIBLE 
STORIES 


BY FLORENCE VINCENT 


FULL COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS 
FROM WORLD FAMED PAINTINGS 
By 
TISSOT 


An elaborate book that will attract an 
unusual number of solicitors who wi 

double past earnings and records in se- 
curing six months’ subscriptions for 
your newspaper. The cost is only fifty 
cents including book and solicitor’s com- 
mission. Old subscribers can be sup- 
plied without expense to you. Wire 
for sample, copy, option and. plan. 


KEANE BROTHERS 
Brokaw Bldg., Times Square, N. Y. 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 


Infernafional News Service 
21 Spruce St. New York 


Hose” (concerning fire insurance) ; “At=_ 
tend Now to Plumbing, Heating, and _ 
Electrical Work”; and “Beautify Both 
Inside and Out.” 


Binns Heads N. Y. Newspaper Club © | 


John R. Binns, well known radio | 
writer, was elected president of the New 
York Newspaper Club, May 1, succeed= | 
ing Charles G. Hambidge, who retired. | 
Binns was formerly treasurer of the club, | 
Other officers elected were Gene Fowler, 
first vice-president; Walter M. Daven- 
port, second vice-president; Dwight 
Perrin, treasurer; Dr. W. E. Aughin= 
baugh, recording secretary; and Thomas 
Cohn, corresponding secretary. Ham- 
bidge was elected to serve a 3-year term | 
on the board of directors with Patrick 
McEvoy, Charles M. Bayer, William H. | 
Gregory, James Melvin Lee, D. Kings- 
bury, Robert Livingstone, J. J. Leary and 
Alfred W. Pierce. 


READING 
CARPENTER 
IS 


SEEING 
THE WORLD 


CARPENTER’S 
WORLD TRAVELS 


Washington D. C. 


Business Men Want to Read 
‘ 


The Daily Business Reviews of the 


U.P.C. News Service, Inc. 


Because they are backed by the 

ereatest business news gathering 

organization in America — The 

United Publishers Corporation, 

publishers of Iron Age, Dry Goods 

Economist, Hardware Age, Motor 

Age and a score of other nationally — 
known business papers. 


EDWARD F. ROBERTS 


Editorial Director 
243 West 39th St., New York 


Our Features: 


Samuel G. Blythe 
Irvin S. Cobb 

R. L. Goldberg 

Ed Hughes 

O. O. McIntyr : 
Penrod and Sam 

Will Rogers 

H. J. Tuthill 

Albert Payson Terhune 


and others 


The McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 
Times Building, New York 


Editor & Publisher for May 10, 1924 


The Southis the Nation’s 
Greatest Asset 


Its resources in oil, timber, natural gas, coal and iron ore, and other mineral deposits, 
, p 
give this section a combination of advantages unequaled in any like area on earth. 


The South produces nearly 60% of the 
world’s supply of cotton. It has one- 
quarter of the country’s coal reserve, over 
half of the country’s forested area, one- 
third of country’s iron ore deposits, half of 
our natural gas and petroleum, one-third 
of the mining and quarrying capital of the 
country. 


The South is rich in merchandising 
possibilities and no broad visioned national 
advertiser, who will investigate and study 
the facts, can but know the ever increasing 
demand for all kinds of supplies. 


To be convinced look over this fertile 
and opulent region. It is unsurpassed by 


The value of Southern farm products in 
these eight states is approximately three 
billion dollars. 


any area on earth, in the variety of crops, 
in abundance of yield and in plentitude of 
resources. 


These newspapers can help you in any advertising or merchandising if you give 
them a chance. In the newspapers listed below, you will find a tried and tested class 
of mediums for covering the vast Southern market. 


ALABAMA 


***Birmingham Age-Herald 
***Birmingham Age-Herald 
***Birmingham News 
***Birmingham News .... 
***Mobile News-Item .... 
***Mobile Register 
***Mobile Register 


FLORIDA 


***Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville. . (M&S) 
Pensacola News (E) 

THTtSt. Petersburg Independent 

***Tampa Times 

***Tampa Tribune 


e 


GEORGIA 


***Augusta Herald 
***Augusta Herald 
***Macon Telegraph 
***Macon Telegraph (8) 
**Savannah Morning News (M) 20,552..(S) 


KENTUCKY 


***Lexington Leader 
***Lexington Leader 
***Paducah Sun 


2,500 10,000 
lines lines 


08 
10 
18 
18 
:05 
07 
086 
,06 


.09(,.108) 
03 


105 
:06(,078) 


05 
05 
07 


07 
.06(,07S) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ttAsheville Times 

**Asheville Citizen 

**Asheville Citizen 

**Greensboro Daily News 

**Greensboro Daily News (S) 
**Raleigh News and Observer.......... (M) 
**Raleigh News and Observer 
**Winston-Salem Sentinel 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


**Columbia State 
**Columbia State 
Greenwood Index Journal . 
Spartanburg Journal (E) 
Spartanburg Herald ....(M) 5536.... 
TENNESSEE 
**Chattanooga Times 
**Chattanooga Times 
tttNashville Banner 
tttNashville Banner 


VIRGINIA 


***Danville Register (Sunday) 
Newport News Times-Herald 
Newport News Daily Press 
***Roanoke Times & World-News 
***Roanoke Times (8) 
**Staunton News-Leader (M), Leader... (E) 


* A, B, C, Statement, April 1, 1923, 
** A, B. C. Statement, Sept. 80, 1923, 
tt Government, Sept, 30, 1923, 

*** A, B, C, Statement, April 1, 1924, 
ttt Government Statement, April 1, 1924, 
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N. Y. SYNDICATE ADOPTS 
PROFIT SHARING PLAN 


Nine Benefit by New 
McClure System Recently Inaugu- 
rated by President Clinton 
T. Brainard 


Employes to 


In the fortieth year of its existence 
the McClure Newspaper Syndicate has 
been reorganized by Clinton T. Brainard, 
its president and owner, on a profit-shar- 
ing basis with 9 of the men and women 
who had part in building it to its present 
proportions. 

This announcement was made ‘by Mr. 
Brainard, who is also president of Har- 
per & Brothers Publishing Company, at 
a meeting at his home. His action in 
placing 9 of his employees on a profit- 
sharing basis is said to be unique in the 
syndicate field. 

In effecting his new organization Mr. 
Brainard made the profit-sharing ar- 
rangement retroactive to Jan. 1, and 
chose the following to share: (F. Edith 


O’Dell, editor-in-chief and assistant 
treasurer; Howard Wheeler, secretary 
and general manager; Irwin ‘Barbour, 


Pacific Coast manager; Howard L. Mc- 
Ewen, Middle West manager; B. G. 
Bryant, New England sales -representa- 
tive: Glen E. Mahar, Southern sales rep- 
resentative; George G. Janosik, business 
manager; Robert G. Paterson, associate 
editor; Fanny Marshall, associate editor. 

The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
was launched Nov. 16, 1884, by S. S. 
McClure, who had conceived the idea that 
he could get a short story from any of 
the best story writers for about $150 and 
could sell it to 100 newspapers at $5 each. 
As his first venture he paid H. H. 
Boyesen $200 for a two-part story and 
when he had added up the returns he 
found gross sales amounted to $50 less 
than the story cost him. He borrowed $5 
which carried him to Philadelphia where 
he sold another story for $45. This was 
the foundation of the syndicate. 

When the syndicate had been running 
for two years McClure was under the 
impression that he was about $1,800 
ahead, but John Phillips, who joined him 
about that time, discovered the syndicate 
was only $600 on the right side of the 
ledger. Phillips took over the office man- 
agement while McClure managed the 
outside work. The syndicate introduced 
to the American fiction reading public the 
names of such writers as Rudyard Kip- 
ling, Conan Doyle and Rider Haggard. 
McClure bought the first 12 Sherlock 
Holmes stories from Mr. Watt, Conan 
Doyle’s agent, paying $60.00 apiece for 
them and discovered that Doyle stories 
were not popular with American editors 
and it was not until the first 12 had been 
published that he began to get a favor- 
able reception of Conan Doyle’s work. 

McClure became engrossed in the mag- 
azine business and in 1912 the syndicate 
was purchased by Clinton T. Brainard. 
Today it is handling the work of such 
writers as Dr. Frank Crane, H. 'G. Wells, 
Kathleen Norris, Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
Frank H. Simonds, Fannie Hurst and E. 


Don’t Pig Metal 


It Wastes Money 


Don’t melt your metal twice to use 
Write for trial offer. The 
Melting Sys- 


it once. 


Monomelt “Single 


tem.” References gladly furnished. 


MONOMELT 


Eliminates the Metal Furnace 


Printers Manufacturing Co. 
709-719 Palace Bldg., 


Minneapolis 


Minn. 


Phillips Oppenheim, and such artists as 
Gluyas Williams, Gene Carr, Raeburn 
Van Buren, Claire Victor Dwiggins, W. 
Heath Robinson and H. J. Westerman. 

“The reason for this reorganization is 
that I have gradually become convinced 
that it is sound judgment in these days 
for business to operate on a profit-sharing 
basis, though of course every business, in 
consideration of its own problems, must 
be treated individually,” said Mr. Brain- 
ard. 

“For several years I have been trying 
to figure out the particular problems of 
my own business and I am now con- 
vinced that in entering into a profit-shar- 
ing arrangement with the 9 people most 
important to the success of the syndicate, 
IT am doing something which is both just 
and good ‘business. 

“There may be numerous cases where 
an individual will work just as hard on 
a salary basis as in a partnership, but it 
is neither natural nor logical that he 
should do so. The man who knows that 
he is going to have a percentage share 
when he saves $500 on expenses or makes 
$500 on sales, is going to be very keen 
to accomplish that saving or that ad- 
ditional profit. 

“The profit-sharing method helps to do 
away with office politics and lack of 
harmony. Salesmen, instead of resenting 
the entrance of another salesman into ap- 
portioned territory, will welcome him if 
he is a good salesman, because they know 
they are going to share in his success. 

“Tn the past I have attempted to make 


For Sale. 
One factory overhauled Duplex Angle Bar 


Press. Prints 4, 6 or 8 ‘pages. Price and 
terms reasonable. The Goss Printing Press 
Co., 1535 South Paulina St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Addressing 
Listing 
Mailing Machines 


any size lists from 
Most durable, 


made for 
1000 to millions. 


and cost less for up-keep and 
supplies than any other address- 
ing system made. 


Write for list of users, give 
particulars concerning size of 
your list, frequency of mailing, 
ELC, 


POLLARD-ALLING MFG. CO. 
Addressing—Listing—Mailing Machines 
220-230 West 19th St. 
New York City 


Cline-Westinghouse Double Motor-Drive 
with full automatic push button control. 


USED BY THE 


Davenport Democrat 
Davenport, Iowa 


We refer you to them for their 
opinion 


HBASTERN OFFICE 
Marbridge Building 


Broadway at 34th St. 


MAIN OFFICD 
Fisher Building 


343 S. Dearborn St. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


bonuses take the place of profit-sharing, 
but in my opinion actual profit-sharing 1s 
the better plan and makes for greater 
unity and solidarity in a business organ- 
ization.” 


PREPARING A.N.A.E. PROGRAM 


Adoption of Code of Ethics Suggested 
by President Carroll 


A proposal of a “Code of Ethics,” 
covering varied problems and practices 
of newspaper management will be made 
at the final session of the annual conven- 
tion of the Association of Newspaper 
Advertising Executives, Columbus, O., 
June 9-11, according to a program out- 
line made public this week by Frank T. 
Carroll, of the Indianapolis News, presi- 
dent, 

Local display, national, and classified 
advertising problems will be thoroughly 
discussed at the three-day meet. Mon- 
day, June 9, following registration, will 
be given over to local advertising, with 
Joseph B. Mills, publicity director of 
J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit depart- 
ment store, the chief speaker. 

William A. Thomson, director of the 
bureau of advertising, A. N. P. A., will 
address the national advertising sessions, 
Tuesday, while election of officers, re- 
ports of committees and discussion of 
plans for the new year will feature the 
meetings of the final day. 


SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 


For Newspaper Making 


Goss Sextuple Presses for Sale. 


We are about to install, in the Christian 
Science Publishing Society plant, Boston, 
Mass., three High Speed Super-Imposed Unit 
Type Octuple Presses. By reason of this in- 
stallation we can offer to publishers two ex- 
ceptionally good Goss Straightline Sextuple 
machines. As is generally known, the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor is one the very best 
printed papers in the United States, and print- 
ed exclusively on Goss presses. These are 
desirable machines and offered for early ship- 
ment. Motor equipment available with the 
presses if desired. Full particulars upon re- 
quest. The Goss Printing Press Company, 1535 
South Paulina St., Chicago, IL 


For Sale. 
Five Intertypes, steel furniture, Goss Press 
24 pages. Also job department netting five 


thousand without pushing. Inquire Zell Hart 
Deming, President Tribune Company, Warren, 
Ohio. 


FOR SALE 


15-HOE Presses 


These presses range in capacity 

from 20 to 64 pages. If you 

are in the market for a 
second hand press 


Let us know your wants. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


1535 So. Paulina St. 
Chicago 


USED NEWSPAPER PRESSES 


Goss Two Deck Press, prints up to 16 pages. 

Scott Three Deck Press, prints up to 24 pages. 

Goss Three Deck Press, prints up to 24 pages. 

Goss Four Deck Press, prints up to 32 pages. 

Hoe Quadruple Press, prints up to 32 pages in color 
if desired. 

Scott Color Sextuple Press, prints up to 48 pages, 
has color fountains for newspaper supplements. 
Scott Octuple Press, prints and folds up to 64 pages, 

inset or collected as desired. 
WRITE FOR PRICE ON PRESS INTERESTS YOU. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO. 
Plainfield, New Jersey UU. A 


New York: 1457 Broadway 
Chicago: Monadnock Block 


TEWSON TO NEW YORK POST 


Succeeds H. S. Canby as Editor of 


Literary Review 


W. Orton Tewson, literary editor of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, has been 
appointed editor of the Literary Review 
of the New York’ Evening Post, effective 
May 10. He succeeds Henry Seidel Can- 
by, who has held the position since 1920. 

The management of the Post informed 
Epitor & PusBLisHEer there would be no 
change of policy in connection with the 
book review columns. Canby would 
make no statement. 

Canby was graduated from Yale with 
a Ph. B. degree in 1899 and took his 
Ph. D. in 1905. He has held various 
posts as instructor, assistant professor 
and professor of English and adviser in 
literary composition at Yale since 1916, 
and from 1911 to 1920 was assistant ed- 
itor of the Yale Review. He has lec= 
tured at Dartmouth, and in 1918 was. 
engaged in liaison work in Great Britain, 
Ireland and France for the British Min-- 
istry of Information. He is the author 
of a number of books on literary com- 
position, 


A. P. Committee to Meet 


Executive (Committee of the Associated 
Press will meet May 28, at the head- 
quarters, 383 Madison avenue, New 
York. 


Printers’ Outfitters 

Printing Plants and business bought and sold. 
American ‘Typefounders’ products, printers’. 
and bookbinders’ machinery of every _descrip- 
tion. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman 
St., New York City. : 


We can increase your business—you 
want it increased. 


You have thought of press clippings 
yourself. But let us tell you how press 
clippings can be made a business builder 


for you. 


BURRELLE 
145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 


Established a Quarter of a Century 


The easiest operated, 
fastest, most accurate a 

durable flat casting box is 
the Goss. Self-balanced. Posi- 


typing machinery. The Goss 


’ tive, quick, lockup at four | 
points on box with one lever — 
movement. Casts, shells, bases | 
and type high. Write forcom- — 

plete catalog of Goss Stereo- | 


per word per insertion, cash with order, 
c for advertisements under the classifica- 
m of “Situations Wanted.” 
8c per line per insertion, cash with order, 
if white space is used at top and bot- 
m of advertisement. 
per word per insertion, cash with order, 
c for advertisements under any other 
issification. 
6c per line per insertion, cash with order, 
if white space is used at top and bot- 
m of advertisement. 


| SITUATIONS WANTED 


_ lvertising Manager. 
) ve wire, energetic and clean cut; age thirty, 
| mily; fifteen years’ experience in newspaper 
) me. Capable executive, copywriter and con- 
) icing salesman. Know how to make friends 
}¢ myself and paper and hold them. Will 
liver the goods; $50 a week in beginning 
tid will earn it. Job must offer permanency, 
jigenial surroundings and good future. Ex- 
jlent references and record. A-875, Editor 
, Publisher. 


Jvertising Manager. 

tecessful secondary Executive on metropoli- 
mi will consider management in smaller city, 
sary and commission basis, best references, 


«uracter and results. Want to grow with 
mi. Box A-915, Editor & Publisher. 


ulvertising Solicitor. 

Ze thirty. With eight years’ sound experi- 
ee on Magazines, Special Editions, News- 
yer Display space, etc., now working on 
scial edition page of one of Brooklyn’s 
pers. A real producer, who understands 
“tall the time he goes. on producing his 
j lasts, is looking~ for a permanent place, 
vere it means building up. One hundred per 
et references. Small town position no ob- 
jtion. Free to start work May 12th. A-917, 
Etor & Publisher. 


Esiness Manager. 


Fecutive and Cost Accountant. Specialist 
iiAccounting System, cost and general busi- 
ms management. Will consider change about 
Jie first. Salary to start, $5,000. Best of 
terences, ability, character, etc. Address 
Ec A-821, Editer & Publisher. 


C+toonist 


Vth large Western daily wishes change. Work 
rroduced in all leading reviews. Can produce 
etoons with punch. Samples and qualifications 
gily furnished. Address Box A-897, Editor 
Publisher. 


Cculation Manager 


S&S position with established daily. Has 
hi 15 years’ experience. Prefers town of 
(000 or more. A-905, Editor & Publisher. 


Cruilation Manager 
SC:its correspondence from Publishers in need 
®1 man that knows Circulation from every 


atle. Past record will stand strict investi- 
fon. Write A-912, Editor & Publisher. 


Ciulation Executive, 

Pisessing tact and confidence combined with 
eriently successful record, solicits publisher’s 
f aitions immediately. Address Box A-888, 
Aor & Publisher. 


Meet Them All! 


When you're looking for 
capable man for your newspaper’s 
organization — don’t be satisfied 
with considering one or two candi- 
dates, 


Meet all of Eprror & Pus- 
LISHERS’S readers who would be 
nterested in the position! 


a 


There’s nothing easier—or more 
satisfactory. Your ad in the 
‘Help Wanted” column will reach 
*xactly the type of men who you 
Want. They’ll do the rest. 


When you have an opening to 
li—your first move is to get in 
ouch with Ebrror & PUBLISHER. 


Editor 


& Publisher 


fon May oT 0s L92'4 


The Market Place of the Newspaper 


Situations Wanted 


Situations Wanted 


Classified Manager. 


One of the biggest men in classified today plans 
a change. Any first grade paper requiring 
heavier caliber classified direction (or any big 
undeveloped paper with a vision) can here se- 
cure the needed talent and leadership. There 
is “form” in classified, as in golf. You are 
paying for a professional, even though you have 
but an amateur. Salary $5,000, or liberal com- 
mission. Age, over thirty. Perfect record. 
Peer write today to Box A-867, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Composing Room Foreman. 


gocd executive, getting maximum _ production 
without friction, expert makeup, ad man, and 
operator, with experience on large and small 
dailies. Union, locate anywhere. E, B. Land- 
fear, 594 Franklin Ave., Nutley, New Jersey. 
Telephone, Nutley 4129-R. 


Desk Man 

seeks news, telegraph, or city editorship after 
June 1. Wisconsin graduate. Back shop to 
big daily experience. Make-up a_ hobby. 
Prefer Wisconsin or Illinois. Address Box 


A-921, Editor & Publisher, 


Editor. 


Available 
wants to 


now. Competent, resourceful Editor 
take charge of automobile or trans- 
portation section of live Daily. Would com- 
bine real motor car news with that of other 
transportation agencies. Can produce features 
to attract favorable attention from manufac- 
turers, dealers and the public. Knows the 
news cf the industry and has acquaintance in 
trade from coast to coast. A-910, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Editor, Feature Writer. 


High-grade man, 38, university education, 18 
years’ experience as reporter, feature and edi- 
torial writer, editor of trade and class journals, 
open for offer anywhere. Address Box .A-899, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Editor Wants Work. 


He is a good re-write man, with a forceful, 
attractive style; understands make-up and 
all that; can clothe almost any subject with 
human interést; is well educated; is strong 
in popular science and the applied arts; reads 
half a dozen’modern languages; is an experi- 
enced editor, abstractor, and translator; just 
the man for foreign newspaper exchange 
editor. Box A-906, Editor & Publisher. 


General Manager. 


This advertisement is addressed to a Publisher 
in a city of 30,000 to 60,000, who has been 
carrying his burden alone and desires to secure 
a man who can take the load off his shoulders 
—as general manager. He is willing to allow 
his general manager to acquire an interest in 
his newspaper and thus attain a share in earn- 
ings. The advertiser is 33 years of age, 
married, a university graduate and has had 
thorough experience in all branches of news- 
paper work. His present responsible position is 
in itself a guarantee of his capability. All 
replies treated in strict confidence. Address 
Box A-887, Editor & Publisher. 


Magazine Editor. 

SOME YEARS AGO there appeared’ in this 
publication the following advertisement: 
“Magazine Writer. We have an opening in 
our office for a newspaper man or writer who 
is ambitious to enter a magazine editorial 
department. The position is that of assistant 
to the editor of a group of fiction magazines. 
The duties comprise assistance in the reading 
and selection. of manuscripts, the preparation 
of copy for the printer and some proofreading. 
43 We also wish particularly to know 
what magazines you read and what author’s 
work especially appeals to you—and why.” 
The advertiser, at the time that the above 
appeared, was bound for the Continent, where 
he has since lived. He now hopes to secure 
just such a position in the United States. He 
will be in New York until the end of June and 
will be glad to arrange for an interview with 
an interested publisher. Address A-916, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


Managing Editor, 

employed, wishes change. Able writer, works 
at any desk; more interested in size of check 
than honor of job. Would accept magazine 
work or publishing house connection. Only 
high class positions considered. Present place 
not so unremunerative nor circumstances in- 
ducing him to seek change so irritating that 
he cannot wait indefinitely for something which 
seems to him in every way satisfactory. This 
may be your opportunity to obtain the services 
of an exceptional man. Box A-920, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Mechanical Gr serkernien es 


Young energetic mechanical superintendent or 
assistant to busy executive. Good organizer, 
all-around practical printer, operator, university 
journalistic training coupled with 14 years’ 
practical experience in publishing and commer- 
cial printing plants. Go anywhere, however, 
possibilities must be assured. Address A-861, 
Editor & Publisher. 


City Editor. 


For the past year on local desk of morning 
newspaper in center of 60,000; previous experi- 
ence in afternoon field; age 26, married, sober; 
going back to day paper, either desk or 
reporter; $60. Box A-924, Editor & Publisher. 


Reporter. 
Experienced, 
graduate, 
latic ym, 
ville 


all beats, 
employed on 
wants change. 

Press, Evansville, 


23, married, college 
paper of 21,000 circu- 
Gerald Dailey, Evans- 
Ind. 


Reporter. 


Young woman, graduate of Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern university, wants 
work on Middle West paper. A-911, Editor 


and Publisher. 


Sunday and Gravure Editor. 


Does ability, industry, thoroughness and 
loyalty interest you when selecting a new man 
for a job? I have these qualities, and add 
trained as a feature writer, photographer and 
rotogravure worker. Thirty years old, col- 
lege graduate, ex-army officer. I wish to 
make a connection where the demands are 
greater, outlook bigger. Now employed on 
staff of a leading daily. Available on reason- 
able notice. Box A-918, Editor & Publisher. 
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NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 


PALMER, DEWITT 
& PALMER 


Pacific Coast Representative 
M. C. MOORE 515 Canon Drive 


350 Madisom Ave., 
New York 


Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Successful Performance 


This firm has a record of 
almost 15 years of successful 
performance in the difficult 
work of 


PURCHASE, CONSOLIDATION, 
SALE AND APPRAISAL 


of newspaper and magazine 
Properties throughout the U. S. 


HARWELL, & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


i 


HELP WANTED 


Advertising Salesman 
and copy writer for community newspapers. 
This is a hard field and requires exacting 


attention, but to right man who really can 
SELL and is willing to apply himself, a very 


good opportunity is offered. Write fully. 
The Herald Publications, Kenmore, O. 
Advertising Solicitor. 

Three high class advertising solicitors. Box 


A-923, Editor & Publisher. 


Bookkeeper. 

Male head bookkeeper with newspaper ac- 
counting experience. Box A-922, Editor & 
Publisher. 

Circulation Manager. 

wanted on afternoon and Sunday morning 


newspaper in city of 135.000 population with 
outlying territory of 200,000 population. Ap- 
plicants must have executive ability and thor- 
ough knowledge of the business. Lifetime 
opening for man who can deliver right service 
to publishers. Newspaper is published in one 
of the fastest growing cities in America and 
in Southern California. This is a big man’s 
job. Address Drawer C, Long Beach, Calif. 


Circulation Manager, 


Who has ambitions to get ahead but has reached 
the limits of possible promotion in present loca- 
tion. Must have had experience in hiring and 
training canvassers and be willing to locate 
permanently in some large cities between At- 
lantic and’ Pacific. Further expansion of already 
large circulation organization creating several 
positions. with earning possibilities ranging from 
$2,600 to $5,000 per year. Answer with full 
particulars regarding last ten years’ experience 
and references as to personal habits and char- 
acter. Ernest A. Scholz, circulation director, 
Rutterick Publishing Company, Butterick Bldg., 
New York City. 


Mechanical Foreman. 


High class foreman -to employ help, lead 
makeup and have general charge of mechani- 
cal end of morning newspaper with 15,000 
circulation. Must have good references. Daily 


Telegraph Co., Bluefield, West Virginia. 


Publicity Representative Wanted. 


for musical organization of highest type in 
midwestern city. Publicity experience and mu- 
sical knowledge essential. Address A-874, care 
of Editor & Publisher. 


Pressroom Foreman, 


Pressroom and stereotype room combination 
foreman. Must be expert press mechanic, 
Write or wire, giving full information, salary 
expected, etc. Daily Telegraph Printing 
Company, Bluefield, W. Va. 


Syndicate Salesman Wanted. 


Commission 50% first 3 months receipts from 
each sale. Correspondence confidential. Box 
1363, Washington, D. C. 


= WE CONNECT THE WIRES == 


MANAGING or CITY EDI- 

TOR. Fifteen years with 
dailies up to 100,000 circulation. 
We know him. Six feet two; 
strong, attractive personality; 
34; = married; college trained. 
Publisher of large Eastern daily 
writes :—“Tndustrious, conscien- 
tious and thoroughly capable. 
Showed executive ability of high 


order. He leaves the Paper vol- 
untarily and greatly to my 
Tegret.” Our No, 11222, 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE,INC. ~ 
THIRD Nart'L B'LDG., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


N. Y. DAILY NEWS 


HALF-TONES 
Best in the World 


Made by 


POWERS 


NEW PROCESS 


Business Opportunities 


General Manager. 


Successful newspaper executive interested in 
hearing from a publisher whose paper is run 


down. Has made 3 papers leaders in their 
«communities in the past eleven years. Now 
open for a proposition in town from twenty- 
five to hundred thousand on percentage basis. 
Your reply held strictly confidential. Box 
A-919, Editor & Publisher. 


Where Is He? 


The energetic, competent man to 
fill that vacancy on your staff? 


The chances are very good that 
he may not be any farther away 
than the “Situations Wanted” 
columns of Eprror & PUBLISHER, 


The kind of men you would like 
to have working on your news- 
paper—from advertising managers 
to printers—are regularly offering 
their services there. 


Read the “Situations Wanted” 


ads today! 


42 


Editor 


HUNCHES 


Managing editors and city editors are 


feature tdeas that can be used locally. 
each hunch published under this head. 


worked successfully in your city does not bar tt from this department. 
your contributions to the HuncH EpiTor. | ¢ 
Unavailable hunches will not be returned. 


mail them in and receive payment. 


Mest people are thinking and plan- 
ning vacations already. A feature 
contest in which letters are published 
daily on “An Enjoyable Vacation at a 
Moderate Cost” will make a great appeal, 
particularly to “dads.” Stories suggest- 
ing ways of spending enjoyable vacations 
near home with a small expenditure of 
money can be worked up, too.—Yandell 
C. Cline, Columbus (Ind.) Republican. 


Here’s an idea for a good story for the 
automobile — section. What) are ‘the 
favorite accessories purchased by local 
automobile owners? How many of the 
cars sold by local dealers carry acces- 
sories when they are sold and what are 


these accessories made up of in most 
cases? An article along this line on 
accessories would be sure to interest 


every automobile owner in the territory. 
—F. H. Williams, Santa Ana, Cal. 


The Lancaster (Pa.) Sunday News is 
introducing the local members of the 
G. A. R. who are still living by publish- 
ing their pictures and a short sketch of 
their war records.—Estelle Stehman. 


When a public issue arises, instead of 
running to interview the banker, the 
merchant, or the highly placed official, 
gather the opinions: of George Smith, 
postman; Andrew West, cigar clerk, and 
Mark Thomas, bookkeeper. This pro- 
cedure will not only be a welcome change 
to your readers, but it will help to re- 
move the impression that newspapers are 
run for the benefit of capitalists. It will 
also give the relatively unimportant, but 
often very intelligent man, a chance to be 
heard —William G. Colgate, Montreal. 


Half-tones of building made 10 or 15 
years ago probably clutter up your cut 
files. Weed them out and run as a fea- 
ture with a few lines identifying the 
building and its location. “Perhaps you 
recall” features have an appeal to old 
residents and make your readers realize 
how much your community has grown.— 
P. D. Aird, Decatur (Ill.) Herald. 


Using page one ears for something 
more than to announce the number of 
pages or the edition title is sometimes a 
problem. The Attleboro (Mass.) Sun 
uses one ear daily to announce a coming 
feature or to make readers acquainted 
with regular departments used on stated 
days. The other ear is now being used 
for inspirational quotations supplied by 
school teachers of the district to whom 
reply postals were sent.—Cliff Belcher, 
Attleboro, Mass. 


Most papers publish household features 
of one kind or another but they are 
largely syndicate material. A great deal 
of interest could be worked up in this 
department if it were made purely local. 
Some of the best cooks of the town 
could be asked to send in their favorite 


recipes. These would be printed with 
their names. A list of suggestions of 


what to give children to eat in the spring 
is another suggestion for this depart- 
ment.—M. E. H., Madison, Wis. 


Every newspaper office has a large list 
of state papers, weekly and daily, and 
some of the best national ones, besides a 
stack of old histories and collaborated 
facts, books of biography and fiction, 
business guides, and most likely, adver- 


tising texts, which are lying on shelves, 


full of dust most of the time. Many 
pamphlets full of good general informa- 
tion also reach the newspaper editor and 
are discarded after read. This material 
could be systematically assembled in 
some end of your front office so as to be 


always on the lookout for news and 


Eprror & PustisHeR will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is now betng 


Address 
When they appear, clip them and 


conveniently available to the general 
public. You will be surprised how people 
will stop in during their leisure time, 
especially farmers in town, to read the 
papers from other parts of the state and 
nation; how business men in particular 
will make use of your advertising guides 
and pamphlet service on, perhaps, the 
subject of merchandising. When you fix 
up your reading corner, don’t be afraid 
to advertise it. This is a real service. 
You will gain more goodwill than you 
will lose energy carrying out this plan 
and maintaining it—S. Harris, Madison, 
Wis. 


There seems to be a growing national 
sentiment in favor of the abolition of un- 
sightly billboard advertising along much 
traveled highways. Have a staff man 
make a study of roadside advertising on 
his next long motor trip. Such a story 
should contain human interest and at the 
same time lend a hand in the dismantling 
of newspaper advertising’s worst enemy 
—the ugly year-round sign—Fred E. 
Beane, Manchester (N. H.) Union- 
Leader. 


INSTALLING EQUIPMENT 


New Sioux City (Ia.) Register to Start 
Printing Soon 


Sioux Ciry, May 7.—Presses and me- 
chanical equipment for the new Siowx 
City (la.) Register, Sioux City’s third 
daily, are being installed. this week and 
within 10 days the complete staff will be 
announced, H. W. Ward, member of the 
board of directors, has announced. 

Delay in the arrival of some of the 
composing room machinery will postpone 
publication of the daily until the. last 
week in May, or the first week in June. 

Mr. Ward reported that the matter of 
financial support of the project was pre- 
sented by him at the Missouri Valley 
Typographical Conference held at To- 
peka, Kan., April 21 and 22, and was 
favorably acted on. The plan will now 
be sent to the 51 unions tepresented in 
the conference for confirmation. The 
plan calls for financing in monthly in- 
stallments. 

Favorable action regarding the project 
was also taken at the annual convention 
of the Iowa Allied Trades Council con- 
vention at Des Moines, Ia., April 18 and 
19. The council is composed of press- 
men, stereotypers, printers and photo- 
engravers. 

The Register will be published every 
afternoon except Saturday and will have 
a Sunday morning issue. 
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GREY MOVES UP 


Named Assistant Business Manager, 


Portland Express and Telegram 


Porttanp, Me., May 7.—Donald: F. 
Grey has been made assistant manager 
of the Portland Evening Express and 
Sunday Telegram 
succeeding W. B. 
Dimon, who in 
March became 
business manager 
of the Tulsa 
(Okla.) Tribune. 

Grey has been 
with the Express 
and Telegram 
since November, 
1922, when he 
became assistant 
circulation man- 
aieer. Four 
months ago he 
succeeded Lester 
F. ‘Wallace. as 
circulation manager, when the latter 
joined a local business concern. 

The new circulation. manager is D. L. 
Minster, who has filled a similar posi- 
tion with the Lewiston Sun. Minster is 
a native of Marietta, Pa. 


Donatp F. GREY 


TEXAS DAILIES CELEBRATE 


Galveston News and Austin Statesman 
Hold Anniversaries 


Two old Texas newspapers . recently 
celebrated anniversaries—the Galveston 
News its 82d; the Austin Statesman, its 
50th year. 

The News, as a bronze tablet on the 
front of its building proclaims, was “Es- 
tablished in 1842, while Texas was a Re- 
public.” This newspaper has ‘been pub- 
lished continuously since its founding, and 
of some 18 papers published in Texas 
prior to the state’s annexation, the News 
is sole survivor. 

While having existed more than. 50 
years under its present name, the history 
of the Austin Statesman goes back con- 
siderably more than half a century. It 
first came into being 75 years ago as the 
State Gazette. In 1871 the newspaper 
first appeared as a daily, second oldest in 
Texas. 


Shomas Ws 
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eneral Offices” 
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We increase your 

Local Display: 

10,000 lines Monthly 
With Our 


Permanent-+ 


alicia ees 


Your PaperIsNo 
Better Thanlts 


Automobile 
Section 


| 
The BIG THINGS IN MOTORING © 
WRITTEN IN A BIG WAY ~ 


The Ullman Feature Service 
Home Life Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


BEST 


RADIO 


N. Y. Telegram & Evening 
Mail Radio Tabloid Maga- 
zine—Simultaneous publi-— 
cation—6 tabloid pages ~ 
weekly—proofs or mats.’ © 


‘sabia 


World Bldg. New York © 


ITH special writers 

and photographers: 
covering all parts of the 
world, NEA furnishes 
Full Service clients the 
best of news pictures and” 
news feature stories. ; 


Write for samples and rates. 


NEASERVICEING, 


1200W.3RD.STREET, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


“The Case of 


Jennie Brice’”’ 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Most Popular 
American Writer of Mysteries 


A Murder in Pittsburgh 
and the 


Strange Disappearance of an 


Onyx: Clock 


Six Weeks 


Daily Instalments 


Wire for samples. 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
373 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Weekly Business* 


Review Page 
Look us up in 
Dun or Bradstfree?s 


FINING 
PRESS 
SYNDICATE 


1161 Arcade Building, St. Louis 


Features * Editorials * Specials 

Unusual, Illustrated Features 

for Every Holiday 

Expansion Plans Now 
Preparation. 

Standard in Every Respect. 


in 


Million 
Dollar 
Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation | 
Builders 


International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 
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New York State is one of the agricultural leaders of the Union, having a place 
no Jess exalted than fifth. 
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The greater portion of the soil of New York State is arable, much of it is exceed- 


UTC 


ingly fertile. Although it is looked upon as a manufacturing state containing great 
cities, it is really one of the leading agricultural states, ranking fifth by virtue of 


an agricultural total of $466,000,000. 


| 


New York State is among the leaders in the production of vegetables, taken as a 


whole; being first in cabbage, second in potatoes, and ranking first or second in a 
variety of other vegetables. It is also a leading producer of fruit, first in apples, 
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second in grapes and third in pears. 
f 
j “ 5 A : 5 
It is estimated that there are approximately 1,488,000 dairy cows in New York 
State, valued at over $123,000,000. The value of dairy products mounts well 
over $200,000,000. In livestock, horses are valued at $68,000,000 and mules 
about $1,000,000. Sheep are worth well over $4,000,000, and hogs nearly 
. $10,000,000. 
In New York State you have over ten million people, unequalled transportation 
facilities, wonderful cities and towns, rich, efficient farmers, mostly native born, 
all of which enables the state to rank fifth among the states agriculturally. 
To plant your trade-mark in New York State these papers must be used. 
Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 
lation Lines Lines lation Lines Lines 
**Albany Evening Nows .....--.<.cccccrres (E) 14,226 08 08 tttNewburgh Daily News ..............0000- (E) 11,564 ,05 05 
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Editor & Publisher for May 10, 1924 


A\| special services essential to a distinctive 

newspaper was long ago recognized, but 

a=! it remained fora group of practical news- 
papermen, having behind them the support and faith 
of the most successful of American publishers, to work 
out a leased wire system which economically and 
efficiently covers the special phases of the day’s news. 


No individual or interest outside the newspaper 
business, but the combined confidence of publishers 
and their managing editors, who collaborated in select- 
ing the cream of the special services, has made it 
possible to develop the Consolidated Press. 


Newspapers already spending thousands of 
dollars in telegraph tolls have thus been able to effect 
a material saving, while many an alert publisher, feel- 
ing that he must bring out a better and more complete 
newspaper to justify his advertising and subscription 
rates, has found the Consolidated Press service the 
surest and most economical way to develop a news- 
paper of quality and tone. 


The Consolidated Press service is not the output 
of one newspaper staff. It is free from the domination 
of one managing editor. It is an impartially conducted 
service in which the collective judgment of America’s 
keenest managing editors has tound expression. It 
is an exclusive service. It means a complete and 
distinctive newspaper. 


The Consolidated Press Association 


Executive Offices, Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Paris 
Eighth Floor Fourth Floor Third Floor Fourth Floor 
World Building Daily News Bldg. Spreckels Bldg. 19 Rue d’Antin 
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Where Buyers Seek Advertising 
Information Is a Good Place 
to Advertise 


The great majority of financially competent households of Chicago and its 
suburbs look to The Chicago Daily News for buying information and counsel. 


That advertisers know and profit by this fact is proved by the continual 
leadership of The Daily News among Chicago daily newspapers in the total 
volume of display advertising printed. 

The following report of the Advertising Record Co. for the first four months 


of 1924 reflects the judgment of experienced and successful display advertis- 
ers as to the relative advertising value of Chicago daily nwspapers: 


Automobiles P i Furniture 
he Daily News First 225... 2... 203,756 lines be. DailyJINews First); )... sa. 359,777 lines 
BemNEXPeRADCT As .. ccs: «we. 193,926 lines MN CSeEXt aDCier calc ee ss anche 267,398 lines 
Books Groceries 
ene Daily News First ..:....... 48,818 lines phe Daily News’ First. <...'-..\)..252,71 palines 
PEGE LAO DEL yo. > ua ales ce ond aero vines memext Papetwe a. aap om o.cinee 244,461 lines 
Churches Household Utilities 
Peay UNE WSoPITst. 5). cca ewe 29,606 lines a ive Daly News First... 20. 2...% 59,176 lines 
eee DADE g ts, 2 20s, ees.’ 6,400 lines ee Next Paper fe ici). xu 1 ss love 29,059) lines 
Department Stores “Out of the Loop’ Stores 
ihe Daily News First ........ 2,314,442 lines Mere boat VuuNeWV SL ilSto ee. ache aw 566,056 lines 
MbReat PAPCE ocak... ess 987,228 lines ME sHe ama Dire oR earths 183,265 lines 
Educational Total Display Advertising 
mnerDaily News First ......... 24,197 lines The Daily News First........ 5,245,904 lines 
aE MeC PHO. cob. Co a 23,481 lines Relic: Text “Mapes 1 ie nahn. eed, 3,909,003 lines 


Successful advertisers know that the Number of ‘“‘want-ads” carried by a daily newspaper is an 
accurate index to its result-producing power in all classifications. The number of ‘“‘want-ads” 
indicates the judgment of the local advertising experts who know the medium that brings results. 


In the first four months of 1924 The Daily News printed 301,833 ‘“‘want-ads,” 1,047 more than 
were printed by the Daily Tribune, the daily newspaper having the next highest score. 


All the considerations that are of value to advertisers combine to make 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 


Editor 
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SECOND @ BsosTon sTREETs 
everetTr STATION. BOSTON 


March 21, 192% 


tir. 8B. A. Collins, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Dear Mr. Collins: 


So mny good things were said of viain Dealer efficiency and real “honsst - to < 
goodness” co-operation, in a talk that the writer had with our Cleveland representative = 
. Thomes PF. Coffey - when he was here at the office the other day, that E think it is 

only just that you should know something of our attitude. 


When we contracted for advertising in ihe Pin Dealer last year and when our 
salesman undertook the merchandising of our campaign in Cleveland, we were fully cou= 
cious of the fact that we had attempted by other means to penetrate the Cleveland mr- 
last a year vefore without successe Consequsntly we were non® too sanguine about the 
results that might ba fortbooming from our efforts and co-operation with ‘the Plain 
Dealers 


our act 
definite ways not la 


with you has been unquale, 
your help, succeeded in 
dealers in 


The Plain Dealer 
Hasthe BUYERS 


this past year and is 
our good dealere 
campaign in The 


Now that we are on t 
land we thought you would aie 
that we consider The Plein 
the homes of the Cleveland market exclusively, with max 


and to ourselves. 


Vith every 20d wish for that unqualified sucess that mst of necessity 
result from your splendidly organized efforts, wé remir 


Youre very t 
R:Cc 30sToM - COMPANY 
C.d.Dena Reimead. ¥ ‘ 
rt taing Lanacer. 


The Plain Dealer is the one Cleveland 
paper that can give merchants and manu- 
facturers personal contact not only with 
the great majority of real buyers in Cleve- 
land and Cuyahoga County, but with that 
large, responsive audience of people who 
live in Northern Ohio. 


Throughout this great 3,000,000 market 


The Plain Dealer is the family newspaper, 
just as it is in Cleveland. 


“<= The Plain Dealer 
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Dont Spread the Butter 


On Too Thin/ 


You can’t taste the butter if you put too little of it on your bread. 
Advertisers who attempt to cover the whole United States with two 
or three magazines are spreading their butter on too thin. This is 
particularly true in the South where magazine circulations are 
small. For instance, the total circulation of a large weekly in ten 
Southern states with a population of over 20,000,000 people is only 
178,000. It is impossible to reach the great Southern market with 


such a small circulation. 


To Cover The South it is Necessary 
To Advertise in Southern Newspapers 


Newspapers are more of a social institu- 
tion in the South. Furthermore, South- 
ern newspapers reach into every nook 
and cranny of the Southland and adver- 
tisers who put their messages in South- 
ern newspapers get their story over def- 
initely to great groups of people of the 
same traditions, same ideas, same social 
customs and the same buying habits. 
Advertisers can reach the Southern 
market at a low advertising cost. The 
rate per line per thousand population is 
much lower in the South than in the 
Northern states. A comparison between 


the five large states of New York, New 
Jersey, Minnesota, Iowa and Connecticut 
(with a total population of about 20,- 
000,000) and ten Southern states with 
the same population shows that it costs 
66c per line per thousand to reach, with 
an advertising message, the people in the 
Northern states mentioned, whereas it 
costs only 14c per line to reach the 
people in ten Southern states. 

It costs only about one-fifth as much 
to advertise in the South, to accomplish 
the same results, as it does in the East 
and North. 


The South Is A Rich And Prosperous Market 
----Can Be Reached At Low Cost 


With 30c cotton, little unemployment 
and diversified farming and manufactur- 
ing, the South is no longer the poor 
country it used to be before the Great 
War. It now has good roads, good 
schools, cheap water power and a new 
spirit. Its banks are running over with 
money. 

With the largest group of native-born 
Americans in the United. States, it can, 
thru. mass psychology, be easily in- 
fluenced by the advertiser; and it offers 


one of the greatest markets for adver- 
tised products in the United States. 

A recent statistical map shows that 
the thirteen states mentioned below are 
in better condition from business stand- 
points than other parts of the United 
States. 

Plan an intensified campaign in the 
South for this Fall. Write to Mr. Walter 
Johnson, Secretary of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., or to any of the 
following papers: 


These Newspapers Will Help You Sell More Goods Through Advertising 


ALABAMA 
Albany Decatur Daily 
Anniston Star 
Birmingham Age-Herald 
Birmingham News 
Gadsden Journal 
Huntsville Daily Times 
Montgomery Journal 
Montgomery Advertiser 
Mobile News Item 
Mobile Register 
Opelika Daily News 
Selma Times-Journal 


FLORIDA 
De Land News 
Ft. Myers Press 
Gainesville Sun 
Jacksonville Journal 
Jacksonville Times Union 
Lakeland Star-Telegram 
Miami Herald 
Miami News-Metropolis 
Orlando Morning Sentinel 
Orlando Reporter Star 
Palm Beach News 
St. Augustine Record 
St, Petersburg Independent 
St. Petersburg Times 
Tampa Times 
Tampa Tribune 
West Palm Beach Post 


GEORGIA 
Albany Herald 
Atlanta Consitution 
Atlanta Journal 
Macon Daily Telegraph 
Moultrie Observer 
Rome News Tribune 
Savannah Morning News 
Savannah Press 
Waycross Journal Herald 


LOUISIANA 
Alexandria Town Talk 
Baton Rouge State Times 
Lake Charles American Press 
La Fayette Advertiser 
Monroe News Star 
New Orleans Item 
New Orleans States 
New Orleans Times Picayune 
Shreveport Journal 
Shreveport Times 


MISSISSIPPI 
Biloxi-Gulfport Herald 
Greenwood Daily Common- 

wealth 
Hattiesburg American 
Jackson Daily News 
Laurel Leader 
Meridian Star 
Vicksburg Herald 
Vicksburg Post 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville Citizen 
Asheville Times 
Charlotte News 
Concord Tribune 
Elizabeth City Advance 
Fayetteville Observer 
Gastonia Gazette 
Greensboro News 
Greenville Reflector 
Hickory Record 
Kinston Free Press 
Raleigh News & Observer 
Raleigh Times 
Rocky Mount, Telegram 
Salisbury Post 
Statesville Daily 
Wilmington Dispatch 
Wilson Times 
Winston-Salem Journal 
Winston-Salem Sentinel 


OKLAHOMA 


Chickasha Express 


Oklahoman and Oklahoma City 


Times 
Muskogee Daily Phoenix 
Muskogee Times Democrat 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Anderson Daily Mail 
Anderson Tribune 
Columbia Record 


Columbia State 
Greenwood Index-Journal 
Greenville Piedmont 
Rock Hill Herald 
Spartanburg Herald 
Spartanburg Journal 
Sumter Item 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga News 
Chattanooga Times 
Clarksville Leaf Chronicle 
Columbia Herald 
Greenville Democrat-Sun 
Jackson Sun 
Johnson City Chronicle 
Johnson City Staff 
Knoxville Journal & Tribune 
Knoxville Sentinel 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Memphis Press 
Nashville Banner 


VIRGINIA 
Bristol Herald-Courier 
Clifton Forge Review 
Danville Register 
Lynchburg News & Advance 
Petersburg Progress Index 
Roanoke Times 
Roanoke World-News 
Staunton News Leader 
Winchester Evening Star 
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Selling Beverages in 


Philadelphia 


Half a million homes in this market put one kind or another of beverage on the table 
for family and social consumption, and it is everybody’s race as to what beverage these folks 


will drink. 


Fourteen hundred and eighty-eight soft drinks and thirteen hundred and forty-five 
Drug Store fountains are kept busy trying to quench the thirsts of the men, women and 
children in America’s Third Largest Market. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the newspaper “nearly 
everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


Net paid circulation for six months ending March 31, 


| “rT ih 1924" ay 
Philadelphia 912,445; 


4\ nearly everybody reads The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger 
i, et) than that of any other daily or Sunday newspaper published 
y The Bulletin in Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in the United 

; States. 
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Life and Work of Grozier of Boston An 


Inspirational Press Legacy 


re Post Editor Accomplished The Seemingly Impossible Through Sheer Force of Personal Char- 
acter—Pupil of Old Master, Joseph Pulitzer 


N extraordinary figure in journalism 
passed from life during the week at 
Boston. After many years of patient 
physical suffering Edwin Atkins Grozier, 
editor and publisher of the Boston Post 
since 1891, is at rest. President Calvin 
Coolidge has inscribed this fitting 
epitaph to memorize his life and work: 
“He had that indescribable power that 
we call character. He was a great news- 
paper publisher, a patriotic American, 
and a great man. He made a mark upon 
a wide territory. He had a broad faith 
and a wonderful courage. It was a priv- 
‘ilege to behold his accomplishments and 
an inspiration to feel that he was a 
friend. He is gone, but the influence for 
good which he so nobly represented will 
live forever.” 

Relatively few of the newspaper craft 
knew Mr. Grozier in life; his story, 
replete with incidents testifying to the 
finest qualities of newspaper service, 
shall endure to light and lead the workers 
in the field. 


Born in San Francisco harbor, 1859, 
on board a clipper ship of which his 
father was master, his early youth was 
spent at Provincetown, Mass. Graduat- 
ing from High School at 15, the sea 
called and he spent two years in world 
travel and adventure, writing stories the 
while and mailing them to the Boston 
Post, where they were printed. Return- 
ing to his home he entered Brown 
University, graduated, and obtained en- 
ployment on the Boston Globe, first 
equipping himself as an expert  short- 
hand reporter. 

Later Mr. Grozier transferred to the 
Herald, which was at that time making 
a specialty of political news. The famous 
Butler-Robinson campaign was on and 
Mr. Grozier’s expertness in short. hand 
and his keen knowledge of politics made 
him valuable. George D. Robinson, the 
Republican candidate, asked the young 
reporter to serve as his private secretary. 

Mr. Grozier served here for a year and 
a half. Then Joseph Pulitzer, dynamic 
editor of the New York World, heard of 
the young man and offered him a posi- 
Gon as his private secretary. Mr. Pulit- 
zer, with his enormous energy and 
resource, was at that time engaging 
m a tremendous battle for supremacy in 
New York journalism. 

For six years Mr. Grozier was in the 
thick of that fight. Mr. Pulitzer, having 
tested his mettle, made the young man 
City editor and then editor-in-chief of 
the Evening World andthe Sunday 

_ World, extraordinarily important posi- 
tions for so young a man. During the six 
years that Mr. Grozier served the World 
it passed from obscurity to success. 

In 1891 Mr. Grozier came to Boston 
on vacation. He heard that the famous 
old Boston Post, a once powerful paper, 
Was on the verge of bankruptcy. As a 
newspaper proposition it was about as 
unpromising a venture as could be dis- 
covered. 


EDWIN 


It seemed a challenge to the young 
editor. He decided to buy the paper and 
found the owners ready to sell. 

As soon as the necessary papers were 
passed Mr. Grozier surveyed the pros- 
pects. He had exactly $100 in cash to his 
name. The paper had less than 3,000 sub- 
scribers. It was losing $2,500 a week and 
a debt of $150,000, a large sum in those 
days, had accumulated upon it. The print- 
ing plant was antiquated. The debts Mr. 
Grozier took upon his own shoulders. 


ATKINS GROZIER 


He might have put the paper into bank- 
ruptcy and started off with a relatively 
clean slate since the debts were none of 
his making, but he had determined on a 
different course. 

He called the creditors together, 
pledged his word that in time they should 
all be paid and then frankly asked them 
to help him in putting the Post on its 
feet. Most of the creditors - were 
attracted by the vigor and determination 
shown by the young publisher and they 


It was tough sledding 
kinds of obstacles 


agreed to help out. 
at, the. start eA! 
cropped up. 

The meeting of the weekly payroll was 
a desperate hazard. Very often it took 
the last penny taken in from the sales of 
newsboys to meet the wage bill. 

His premier statement to the people of 
New England concluded: 

“The new Post is a paper without a 
muzzle.” 

Old timers of the Post still tell of the 
loads of pennies that formed part of 
their pay on weeks when it was a tight 
squeeze to get the cash. Sometimes the 
young publisher had to go out and bor- 
row the money. Yet in all his career he 
never missed a payroll. 

Years of adversity passed before Mr. 
Grozier could see the light of success. 
te was a prodigious worker. The staff 
was small, the editors few. The bulk of 
the work in every department of the 
yaper, business, circulation, editorial, all 
fell on his shoulders. He did not know 
what it was to rest. He poured out his 
vigorous energy in long hours of the 
aardest kind of work. He stretched his 
vitality to the utmost and it was the 
result of this that undermined his health 
and made him an invalid in the later 
years of his life. 


Mr. Grozier was the editor before any- 
thing else. A keen business man—yet 
the editorial department always came 
first. He strove to make the Post a 
“human” newspaper above all. He had 
a deep love for children and a generous, 
warm-hearted nature of which the Post 
men were constantly reminded. 

Just the day before he died, a note 
came to the office from Mr. Grozier ask- 
ing if it would be possible to have a 
special showing of the film, “The Thief 
of Bagdad,” in which Douglas Fairbanks 
is appearing, given for the benefit of the 
poor children in the homes and hospitals 
who might otherwise have no chance to 
see it. He had heard that the film was 
especially attractive to children. He re- 
quested that the management be asked to 
fix a price for a special performance, to 
be paid for by the Post, in order that 
the paper might bring some cheer into the 
hearts of the little ones. 

It was Mr. Grozier’s visit to Keith’s 
Theatre some years ago and his seeing 
the delight of children in the audience 
over the trained elephants that led to 
the very successful campaign to purchase 
the three elephants, Mollie, Waddy and 
Tony, and give them a home in Franklin 
Park where all the children could enjoy 
them. 

One hot afternoon, when he was riding 
by Magazine Beach, Cambridge, where 
the children were splashing in the cool 
water, he was told that the health 
authorities had issued orders to close the 
beach as its surroundings were not sani- 
tary. He at once started a fund, with 
his own check for $5,000, to clean up the 


place and build a modern bath house for 
the children, which was done. 

There are countless incidents of his 
generous heart. 

The following note, sent to the manag- 
ing editor, is typical of Mr. Grozier: 

“T am deeply distressed at the story in 
the Post today about the woman who has 
lost her baby. Please send one of our 
best men to see if he can help her out 
and find her baby. for her. Please give 
her the enclosed check for $100, but be 
sure and say nothing in the paper about 
Nia 

Anything in the news that touched his 
heart found him eager to help. 

Mr. Grozier was adamant against ask- 
ing favors from office holders and Post 
men knew the strictness of his views in 
that respect. 

During the war the Post was hard 
pressed to get delivery of paper. Then it 
was discovered that the Shipping Board 
was taking delivery of some newly built 
ships on the Great Lakes and bringing 
them to new York. It was suggested that 
one of them could stop at a Newfound- 
land port and take on a load of paper. 
The Shipping Board was asked if this 
were feasible and the board replied that 
it was and they would be glad to do it. 
Mr. Grozier was told of the arrange- 
ment and ordered it cancelled instantly. 

Only once was the ironclad rule of 
asking no favors from any elective or 
appointive official broken by the Post. 
During the second Wilson administration 
the case of Terence MacSwiney, Lord 
Mayor of Cork, on a hunger strike, 
attracted attention. Mr. Grozier was 
deeply moved by the sacrifice. He 
appealed directly to President Wilson. 
The President promised to look into 
the matter. 


When no action resulted Mr. Grozier 
sent another appealing telegram. 

To Mr. Grozier’s infinite sorrow the 
President failed to effect the release of 
the prisoner. 

The Irish battle for freedom found an 
ardent supporter in Mr. Grozier. He 
realized, gratefully, the loyalty of many 
citizens of Irish blood to the Post, and 
he took up the cause of Ireland with deep 
conviction. He personally contributed 
thousands of dollars to the Home Rule 
cause. His interest in Ireland was one 
of the passions of his life. 


The Post Santa Claus Fund, now one 
of the real institutions of New England, 
was one of Mr. Grozier’s ideas. Reading 
one day that the post office had been 
obliged to send all letters to “Santa 
Claus,” written by trusting children, to 
the dead letter office, he determined to 
find some way in which the disappoint- 
ment to the children could be avoided. 
The Post Santa Claus was the result. 

Again and again relief funds for persons 
in distress were started by the Post at 
Mr. Grozier’s direction. The large fund 
raised by him for the relief of the 
families of fishermen lost in a gale is 
still in existence and has educated the 
children of the victims and cared for the 
widows. 


The success of the Post in raising 
money for the relief of the unfortunate 
has been extraordinary. Mr. Grozier 


never ceased to praise the great hearts of 
Post readers, who were so ready to 
assist in lightening the burdens of others. 
_ Besides his love for children, Mr. 
Grozier had a great affection for ani- 
mals. Stories of lost pets of children 
stirred his sympathy. Frequently a 
note like this would come to the office: 

“T-see that this little girl has lost her 
dog. Do you think one of our men could 
find. it for her? I wish you would try to 
do it.” ; 

Many a Post reporter has tramped 
the city looking for a lost dog because 
some child appealed to the Post to find 
him for her. 


Mr. Grozier had a most uncanny knowl- 
edge of politics. His election predictions 
almost never failed. They were never 
the result of mingling actively in politics, 
but simply the judgment of a detached 
observer. 

For the actual reporting of the political 
news Mr. Grozier had but one diréction, 
“Be sure and give everybody a fair 


Editor 


show.” That was his favorite phrase in 
letters of instruction. 

He was always eager to avoid any per- 
sonal hostility to candidates. On one 
occasion the Post was sued for libel by 
one of the “city fathers,” who felt that 
a speech reported in the Post did him 
an injury. The Post won the case, but 
late that night Mr. Grozier called on the 
telephone. 

“T hope,” he said “you will be very 
careful to treat him with exact justice. I 
had a feeling that people in the office 
might be a bit angry because he sued 
us. Now be sure and not hold that up 
against him.” 

Where a principle was involved he 
fought valiantly in the editorial columns 
but he wanted the people to have all the 
news in the news columns on a political 
question in order that they might decide 
fairly. 

Mr. Grozier was generous to his rivals 
in the newspaper business. He was glad 
of their success and never wanted to 
prosper at the expense of others. Years 
ago the Journal was a sharp rival of the 
Post. Yet after it fell into financial 
difficulties and the management had 
trouble in meeting the payrcll, Mr. 
Grozier, out of his own pocket, supplied 
the money for several weeks to pay the 
men. 

None of the Journal men knew to this 
day that the money that paid them in 
the closing weeks of the paper came from 
the owner of its rival. 

Mr. Grozier was always quick to rec- 
ognize good work on the part of a 
member of the staff. To the day of his 
death he kept an alert eye on outstanding 
things in the paper. 

Mr. Grozier’s health broke down 
several years ago. Finally illness forced 
him to forego his daily visits but a con- 
stant stream of letters came from him 
to executives touching every activity of 
the Post. 

In one characteristic letter he wrote: 
“T have never regarded the paper as 
merely a piece of private property, to 
be conducted for mercenary ends; but 
rather as an institution to be managed 
for the public good, and to be made a 
force in the community, for the promotion 
of the welfare of our city, State, section 
and nation.” 


TO RECONSTRUCT GARDEN 


Will Provide 850 Seats for Newspaper 
Men at N. Y. Democratic Convention 


Seats for 850 working newspaper men 
in the press section will be provided in 
Madison Square ‘Garden, New York, for 
the National Democratic Convention, 
June 24, according to arrangements just 
completed by the executive committee. 

In addition to working space on the 
convention floor, 36 rooms in the base- 
ment of the building will be set aside for 
use of New York newspapers and news 
distributing agencies. A special restau- 
rant will be provided for newspaper men, 
where light refreshments will be served 
without charge. 

Fight hundred telephones will ‘be in- 
stalled for the transmission of news, and 
the telegraph companies have been author- 
ized to lay in enough wires to keep ap- 
proximately 1,000 operators busy. 

To carry speakers’ voices to all parts 
of the auditorium, a duplicate system of 
“loud speakers” will be installed through- 
out the building. A microphone trans- 
mitter on the desk in front of the speaker 
will be used, and in case anything goes 
wrong with one amplifier or with all of 
one set, the other part of the duplicate 
system will operate automatically. 

The plans also call for construction 
of the largest platform ever built for a 
national political convention. It will hold 
300 persons, and will be constructed on 
the Twenty-seventh street side of the 
Garden at an elevation, which will give 
all delegates, alternates, and newspaper 
men, a clear view of the stage. 

Two newspaper men who are members 
of the executive committee, of which Jo- 
seph C. Day is chairman, are Ralph Pu- 
litzer, editor and publisher of the New 
York World, and -Herbert Bayard 
Swope, executive editor, of the same 
newspaper. : 
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Miss Esther ‘G. Ogden and Mrs. Earl 
Harding will head a committee of New 
York women, which will co-operate with 
Richard Linthicum, director of publicity 
of the Democratic National Committee, 
in making news of women’s activities at 
the convention available to the press. 


INLAND PRESS CHICAGO 
PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 


Report of Cost Finding Committee and 
Discussion of Advertising to Feature 
May 20-21 Sessions—Speakers 
Named 


Curcaco, May 7.—A report of the cost- 
finding committee of the Inland Daily 
Press Association, C. R. Butler, chair- 
man, and a discussion of “Selling Adver- 
tising at Cost Plus Profit” by W. R. 
Ronald, Mitchell, S. D., are among the 
principal features .of the program for 
the spring meeting of the association at 
the Morrison Hotel, May 20 and 21. 

Following is the program for the con- 
vention : 


Tuespay, May 20 

9 o’clock—Meeting of board of directors. 

10—Business session, secretary’s report, elec- 
tion of new members, announcements. 

11—‘‘More About the New Iowa Idea,” Frank 
D. Throop. 

11:30—Report of vice-presidents. 

12:30—Luncheon. ‘Cruising the Caribbean,” 
A. L. Miller, Battle Creek, Mich. 

1:30—‘‘Conservation of Forests,” R. S. Kel- 
logg, New York. 

2—“Audit Bureau of Circulation,’ Stanley 
Clague, Chicago. 

3—“Ethics of Journalism,” W. Southern, Jr., 
Independence, Mo. 

3:30—Talk, Miss Leola Allard; Chicago Herald 
and Examiner, 

4—‘‘Elements In Newspaper Valuation,” H. 
F,. Hendricks, Litchfield, Ill. 

Wepnespay, May 21 

10—‘‘Profitable Uses of the Addressograph,” 
A. Haswell, Bowling Green, 

10::15—Report of cost-finding committee, C. R. 
Butler, chairman. 

11:30—“Selling Advertising At Cost Plus 
Profit,’ W. R. Ronald, Mitchell, S. D. 

12—-Report of board of directors, Lee P. 
Loomis, chairman. z 

12:30—Luncheon. “Some Oriental Sidelights,’» 
Thomas Rees, Springfield, [l.; ‘‘Sight Seeing 
Around the Mediterranean,” J. A. Kautz, Koko- 
mo, Ind.; “Newspaper Humor,” Jack Lait. 

2—“Building Circulation,’ J. M. Schmid, Jn- 
dianapolis (Ind.)« News. 

Lee White, Detroit News. 
3:30—New business, reports and round table. 


SPHINX CLUB ELECTS 


Jozeph P. Day Chosen President at 
Closing Meeting of Year 


“Holding the last meeting of this sea- 
son at the Waldorf Astoria, the annual 


“T adies’ Night,” Sphinx Club, New 
York, elected 
Joseph P. Day, 
president, May 
13. 


Six vice-presi- 
dents were also 
elected as fol- 
lows: Lord 
Leverhulme of 
Lever Brothers 


Limited, Port 
Sunlight, Eng- 
land = Chasles 


president of the 
Life Publishing 
Company; Bar- 
ron G. Collier, of 
the Advertising Service Company, New 
York; John Irving Romer, publisher of 
Printers Ink; Stanley R. Latshaw, of 
the Butterick Publishing Company; and 
Frederic Parker Humphreys, of the 
Humphreys Homeopathic Medicine Com- 
pany. 

The following were chosen members 
of the executive committee: Preston P. 
Lynn, general manager of the John 
Wanamaker stores; R. F. R. Huntsman, 
publisher of the Brooklyn Standard- 
Union; Herbert Everett of Creske- 
Everett, Inc., advertising agency; Ralph 
B. Peck, advertising manager of Arnold, 
Constable & Co.; William T. Dewart, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Frank A. Munsey Company; William 
H. Rankin, of the William H. Rankin 
Company, and John Budd, special repre- 
sentative. * 


Josepu P. Day 


Dana iG 1 biso-n-, 


150 CANADIAN EDITORS 


TO TOUR EUROPE — 


Continental Jaunt to Start June 11, 
After 
Newspapers Association 
2 Months 


Immediately Convention of 


Weekly 
in Toronto—Lasts 


An event unique in the history of 
Canadian journalism will be chronicled 
on June 11, when, following the annual 
convention of the Canadian Weekly 
Newspapers Association in Toronto, a 
party of 150 weekly newspaper editors 
and their wives will sail from Montreal 
on the Canadian Pacific liner Melita for 
a two months’ European tour. which will 
include England, Scotland, Wales, France 
and Belgium, and a one day call at Bel- 
fast, Ireland, on the homeward journey. 


The party will arrive at Antwerp on 
June 21, and after viewing that city will 
proceed to Brusséls where two days will 
be spent, the features of which are ex- 
pected to be a reception by King Albert 
and a visit to Waterloo. Proceeding by 
train to Lille, the party will then com- 
mence a tour of the battlefields of the 
Great War, ending at Paris. 


From Paris the party will cross to 
London where they will spend nearly 
2 weeks. It is expected the party will be 
received by the King and Queen at 
Buckingham Palace. Many receptions 
and garden parties have been arranged. 
The party will also attend Henley Re- 
gatta, and be entertained at the British 
Empire Exhibition at Wembley. Among 
those who are making the arrangements 
to entertain the party in London are Lord 
Beaverbrook, Lord Burnham, Lord Rid- 
dell, Sir Harry Brittain, M. P., Mr 
Valentine Knapp, Hon. Ormsby ‘Gore, 
under secretary for the Colonies; Sir 
Campbell Stewart, managing director of 
the London Times; Sir Frank Newnes, 
Col. Grant Morden, M. P.; Col. Amery, 
First Lord of the Admiralty; Sir George 
McLaren Brown, European manager of 
the C. P. R., and other prominent men. 


On the return trip to Canada arrange | 


ments have been made for the liner to | 
stop at Belfast where a day will be spent. | 
Entertainment will be provided by Sir 
Robert Baird of the Belfast Telegraph 
and the Belfast Institute of Journalists. 


In France the entertainment is being 
arranged by the Bien Venue Francaise, of 
which Marshal Foch is president. 

Previous to the European trip the an- 
nual convention of the Canadian Weekly 
Newspapers Association will be held in. 
the Convocation Hall, University Build- 
ing, Toronto, on June 5, 6 and 7. 

Arrangements for the tour have been 
made by Rupert Davies, proprietor and 
editor of the Renfrew Mercury, who 
made a special trip to England for that 
purpose. 


PLANS “PENNY PAPER” 


MacFadden Would Publish Physical 
Culture Daily in New York 


Bernarr MacFadden, physical culturist 
and magazine publisher, is making plans 
for a daily penny paper to be published in 
New York City, he informed Eprror & 
PUBLISHER this week. ; 

The newspaper, he said, was still in 
the “discussion’ stage,’ and _ probably 
would not be started before six months | 
or a year. No name has been decided. 
upon. - | 
“Tt will be to our field what the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor is to its field,” Mac- 
Fadden explained. It will be given na- 
tional distribution, he indicated. yg 

MacFadden is founder and publisher | 
of the Physical Culture Magazine, which | 
he established in 1898. He is also pub- 
lisher of True Story Magazine, which 
he founded in 1919; Movie Weekly, es- 
tablished in 1921, and National Pictorial 
Monthly, also started in 1921. = 

He calls himself the founder cof | 
Physcultopathy, “the science of healing 
through physical culture methods,” and 
is author of many books on the subject of 
physical culture. ia 
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PULITZER AWARDS FOR 1924 ANNOUNCED 


New York World Wins Medal for Meritorious Public Service—Buxton of Boston Herald Takes Edi- 
torial Prize—White, San Diego Sun Reportorial Winner—J. N. Darling Best Cartoonist— 


HREE newspaper men were this week 

singled out by competent juries as 
representatives of the best in their par- 
ticular line of work, and one newspaper 
was given a medal for ‘meritorious 
service,’ when the Pulitzer Prizes fou 
1924. were announced by President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University, New York. 

The newspaper men were Frank Bux- 
ton, managing editor of the Boston 
Herald; Jay N. Darling, 
the New York Herald Tribune 
ner White, assist- 
ant to the editor 
of the San Die zo 
(Cal.) Sun. 

For its expo- 
sure of the peon- 
age system in 
Florida as_ re- 
vealed in the case 
of Martin Tabert, 


cartoonist for 


and iMag- 


the N ew York 
World for the 
second time won 


the $500 gold 
medal for “the 
most disinterested 


and meritorious FRANK Buxton 
public service 

rendered by any newspaper during the 
year.” In 1922 the award was won. by 


the World for the exposure of the Ku 
Klux Klan. 

The $500 prize for the best editorial 
was awarded to Frank W. Buxton, 
managing editor of the Boston Herald, 
for an editorial entitled “Who Made 
Coolidge?” published Sept. 14, 1923. 
In addition a special prize of $1,000 was 
awarded to the widow of the late Frank 
I. Cobb, editor of the New York World, 
in “recognition of the distinction and in- 
fluence of her husband’s editorial writing 
and service.” 

Jay N. Darling, “Ding,” the Herald 
Tribune cartoonist, won the $500 prize 
for the best cartoon published in any 
American newspaper during the year. 
The winning cartoon, reproduced in this 
issue, entitled “In the Good Old U.S.A.,” 
appeared in the Tribune of May 6, 1923. 
According to the Pulitzer prize rulings 
the winning cartoon “shall embody an 
idea made clearly apparent, shall show 
good drawing and striking pictorial ef- 
fect, and shall be helpful to some com- 
mendable cause of public importance.” 

Magner White won the $1,000 prize 
for reportorial work, for his story on 
the eclipse of the sun, published in the 
San Diego Sun, Sept. 10, 1923. 

There was no competition for the 
$1,000 award offered for the best history 
of the services rendered to the public 
by the American press during the year. 

Buxton, writer of the prize wininig 
editorial, was born in Woonsocket, R. I. 
He is now 47 years old. After being 
graduated from Harvard University in 
1900, he began newspaper’ work in 
Woonsocket, later working on~ news- 
papers in New York, Boston, Louisville, 
and Kentucky. 

He resigned to enter the advertising 
business, and during the war was special 
expert in the Division of Planning and 
Statistics of the Shipping Board, serving 
as assistant to the director, Edwin F. 
Gay. 

After the war, he became vice-presi- 
dent and merchandise manager of E. T. 
Slattery Company, Boston. He rejoined 
the Boston Herald in 1922. 

Although connected with the New 
York Herald Tribune syndicate, Darling, 
the cartoonist, also draws for the Des 
Moines Register. He started to work 
for the New York newspaper in 1917. 

He was born in Norwood, Mich., 47 
years ago. A few years later his family 
moved to Sioux City, Ia., where he went 
through high school. He then spent a 
year at Yankton College, and then 4 


IN GOOD OLD U.S. A. 


Ce heli 


cy unit , 
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An orphan at eight is now one of the world's greatest mininj, engineers and economists 
whose ambition is to eliminate the cycle of depression and unemployment 


The.son of a plasterer is now the world’s greatest neurologist an] hi hobby is 300d health 
for poor children 


But they didn't get there by hanjin§, around the corner drug store 


The prize-winning editorial follows: 
““"Who made Calvin Coolidge?’ 


“Margaret Foley, of course. _When Levis 
Greenwood was President of the Massachusetts 
Senate he opposed woman suffrage. She op- 
posed his re-election in_ his district and pre- 
vailed. Senator Coolidge became President 
Coolidge on Beacon Hill and_the signals were 
sét ‘clear for the road to the Governorship. 


“Who made Calvin Coolidge?’ 


“Edwin U. Curtis, of course: When he was 
a sick man’ in that old brick building at the 
dead-end of Pemberton Square, the heedless 
pelicemen went on strike to the refrain, ‘Hail, 
Hail, the Gang’s All Here.’ 

“The sick man showed the strength of the 
stalwart, until finally Governor Coolidge sent a 
telegram to Samuel Gompers that tapped its 
way into national prominence, and is today a 
sort of Magna Charta of the people’s rights. 

“©*Who made Calvin Coolidge?’ 


“Tames Lucey, the Northampton cobbler, of 
ccurse. No explanation or argument is neces- 
sary here, but merely a reminder. The Herald 
published a facsimile a few days ago of Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s letter to him, which said: “Tf 
it were not for you, I should not be here.’ 

“'Who made Calvin Coolidge?’ 


“Prank W. Stearns, of course. With as 
close an approximation to second sight as we 
may expect in these days, and with an_ ability 
to see around the corner years before Einstein 
told us how trays of light are bent, this sub- 
stantial, self-made, self-respecting Boston mer- 
chant, with his quiet sense of obligation to the 
community, discerned qualities which hardly 
anybody else glimpsed.. To go to the Republican 
Convention he left a Governor only to come back 
to pay his respects to a potential Vice-President. 

“Who made Calyin Coolidge?’ 


“Senator Crane, cf course. He made Coolidge 
by showing him, in precept and practice, the 


way of wisdom and by vouching for him in 
high. places where his chance say-so was as 
good as his oath and bond. To the younger 
man he gave that mixture of personal attach- 
ment and respect of which he was none too 
prodigal, but always of mighty advantage to 
the few who won it. 

“Who made Calvin Coolidge?’ 

“The Republican Party of Massachusetts, of 
course, a canny organization, with some Bour- 
benism. scme democracy, some vision, some 
solid traditions and no end of genuine appre- 
ciation cf the merits of a trustworthy man. It 
always lined up behind him solidly even when 
he displayed that reticence which to the un- 
knowing was some evidence of ingratitude, and 
to the knowing was merely Ccoolidgeism. 

“Who made Calvin Coolidge?’ 

“The people of Massachusetts, of course. 
They tock him at more than his own modest 
valuation, whether he wanted to be a town of- 


ficer cr a Governor. They had that which 
thousands. call a blind faith in him. More 
thousands called it a passionate intuition. 
““'Who made Calvin Coolidge?’ 
“THis mother, of course, who endowed him 


with her own attributes; a father that taught 
him prudential ways with all the quiet vigor of 
the old Greeks, who preached moderation in 
everything; his schcol and his college; his class- 
mate, Dwight Morrow, and his guest of a day 
cr two ago at the White House, William F. 
Whiting. 

“Who made Calvin Coolidge?’ 

“Calvin Coolidge, of course. From the re- 
flective shoemaker and the furious Miss Foley 
to the complacent Frank W. Stearns and the 
watchful and discerning Senator from Dalton 
came some of the makings, but the man himself 
had the essentials of greatness. Give another 
man those same foes and friends and he might 
still be as far from the White House as most 
sons of Vermont.” 


years at Beloit College. He started work 
as reporter for the Sioux City Journal, 
which newspaper later discovered him as 
a cartoonist. Two years later he went 
to the Des Moines Register. 

Darling does not like New York, and 


refuses to work in that city. In 1910, 
the New York Globe got him to work 
for it, but they demanded © syndicate 


comics and laid out just what he should 
and shouldn’t do, he says, and at the end 
of 2 years, he went back to Des Moines, 
where he still has his office in the Register 
and Tribune 
building. 

Darling got the 
name of “Ding,” 
when working on 
the Sioux City 
Journal. On his 
first cartoon he 
scribbled D’ne, 
meant to be an 
abbreviation of 
his last name. 
The printer read 
it “Dine” and 
Darling has stuck 
to the name ever 
since. 

White, winner 
of the reportorial prize, has been on the 
San Diego Sun for 4 years. He is now 
assistant to the editor of that newspaper. 

He started newspaper reporting April 
3, 1916, on the Spokane (Wash.) 
Chronicle. Previously he learned the 
mechanical end of the business by work- 
ing as a printer on weeklies in Oklahoma, 
Washington and Idaho. 

In Sept. 1917, he went to the Boise 
(Idaho) Statesman from Moscow, 
Idaho, where he had been city editor of 
the Daily Star-Mirror. He served as 
assistant city editor and storehouse re- 
porter on the Statesman in 1917 and 1918, 
later holding the same posts on the Boise 
Evening Capital News. 

In 1920 he went to California, stopping 
a few months in Chico as news editor of 
the Enterprise, and in September joined 
the staff of The San Diego Sun as City 
Hall reporter. His promotion since has 
been rapid. In addition to conducting a 
special column, he holds the position of 
assistant to the editor. 

White is 30 years old, married and has 
3 children. Denied a college education, 
he educated himself by intensive night 
study. Anticipating the eclipse assign- 
ment, he spent 30 nights at the public 
library before the event studying astron- 
omy. 


J. N 


DARLING 


Members of the advisory board of the 
School of Journalism, Columbia Univer- 
sity, who passed on the awards follow: 


Solomon B. Griffin, formerly of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican; John 
L. Heaton, New York World; Victor 


F, Lawson, Chicago Daily News; Edward 
Page Mitchell, New York Herald; Ralph 
Pulitzer, New York World; Melville E. 
Stone, Associated Press; Robert Lincoln 
O’Brien, Boston Herald; Arthur M. 
Howe, Brooklyn Daily Eagle; Joseph 
Pulitzer, St. Louts Post-Dispatch; John 
Stewart Bryan, Richmond News Leader: 
Rollo Ogden, New York Times; Alfred 
Holman, San Francisco Argonaut. 


All members of the Board participated 
in making the awards, except Mr. Stone, 
who was absent through illness. 


The juries which selected the winners 
of the journalism prizes, were made up of 
members of the staff of the Columbia 
School of Journalism. They were Prof. 
John W. Cunliffe, Henry W. Sackett, 
Prof. Henry R. Seager, Prof. Charles 
Phillips Cooper, Associate Prof. William 
Preston Beazell, also assistant managing 
editor of the New York World; Prof. 
Allen Sinclair Will; Associate Prof. 
Harold de W. Fuller, Prof. Ashley H. 
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Coming June 21° 


plans for work and entertainment at Wembley, the 


On-to-Britain Number Publication Date June 21 


will challenge the attention of international publishing and advertising interests and register the highest achievement ever 
attempted by a trade publication in the newspaper and advertising field. 


§ Enrror & PUBLISHER respectfully urges immediate reservation of space. 
and supply houses should wire instructions NOW/ 


IBY all odds the most important meeting in the world’s history of advertising will occur next month in England, with more than E 
2,000 leading Americans present. The event will be celebrated by publication of the largest, most complete and wholly 
unusual number ever published by 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER B 
§ Brilliant in colors and graphic description and comprehensive of every phase of the vast excursion overseas and the magnificent 


Publishers, advertising agents, national advertisers 


Thorndike, Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, 
and Prof. Walter B. Pitkin. ; 

Eprror & PuBLISHER learned that after 
the original committee for selection of the 
editorial prize had reported “no award, 
Rollo Ogden of the New York Times, 
Arthur M. Howe, of the Brooklyn Eagle 
and Alfred Holman of the San Francisco 
Argonaut picked Buxton’s “Who Made 
Coolidge?” 

There were many more applicants for 
the prizes this year than ever betore, 
evidencing that public interest in the 
awards is steadily increasing. 


Besides journalism, other Pulitzer 
prizes were announced as follows: 
Prizes in Letters: 


1. For the American novel published 
during the year which shall best present 
the wholesome atmosphere of American 
life, and the highest standard of Ameri- 
can manners and manhood, $1,000. 

Awarded to “The Able McLaughlins,” 
by Margaret Wilson, published by Harper 
& Brothers, New York City, 1923. 

2. For the original American play 
performed in New York, which shall 
best represent the educational value and 
power of the stage in raising the standard 
of good morals, good taste and good 
manners, $1,000. 

Awarded to “Hell-Bent For Heaven,” 
by Hatcher Hughes, produced at the 
Klaw Theatre in New York during the 
season 1923-1924, 

3. For the best book of the year upon 
the history of the United States, $2,000. 

Awarded to “The American Revolu- 
tion: A. Constitututional Interpretation,” 
by Charles Howard Mcllwain, published 
by the Macmillan Company, New York, 
1923. 

4. For the best American biography 
teaching patriotic and unselfish services 
to the people, illustrated by an eminent 
example, excluding, as too obvious, the 
names of George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln,. $1,000. 

Awarded to “From Immigrant to In- 
ventor,” by Michael Pupin, published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1923. 

5. For the best volume of verse pub- 


lished during the year by an American 
author, $1,000. 


Awarded to New Hampshire, “A 
Poem ‘with Notes and Grace Notes,” by 
Robert Frost, published by Henry Holt 
and Company, New York, 1923. 

Traveling Scholarships: 


1. Three traveling scholarships, having 
the value of $1,500 each, to graduates of 
the School of Journalism, who shall have 
passed their examinations with the high- 
est honor and are otherwise. most. desery- 
ing, to enable each of them to spend a 
year in Europe, to study the social, 


political and moral conditions of the 
people, and the character and principles 
of the European press. 

On the nomination of the teaching staff 
of the School of Journalism, the follow- 
ing were appointed: 


1. Marion Elizabeth Robinson, Or- 
lando, Fla. 
2. Herbert Brucker, East Orange, 


ING Ue 

3. Phelps Haviland Adams, New York. 

Alternates : 

1. Joshua 
Beach, Va. 

2. Hilda Juanita Couch, Nyack, N. Y. 

3. Alfred DeGroff Walling, Keyport, 
ING ile 
2. An annual scholarship, having the 
value of $1,500, to the student of music 
in America who may be deemed the most 
talented and deserving. No award. 

3. An annual scholarship, having the 
value of $1,500, to an art student in 
America, who shall be certificated as the 
most promising and deserving by the 
National Academy of Design, with which 
the Society of American Artists has been 
merged. 

The Society of American Artists and 
the National Academy of Design recom- 
mend for this scholarship Philip Bower, 
New York, a student of the National 
Academy of Design Schools. Mr. Bower 
is 28 years of age and has been a student 
of the Academy Schools for 4 years. 

Juries on the books and plays included 
such men as William Lyon Phelps, Clay- 
ton Hamilton, Owen Johnson, Worthing- 
ton C. Ford, Prof. C. D. Hazen, John 
B. McMaster, William Allen White, 
Royal Cortissoz, Henry Dwight Sedg- 
wick, Prof. Wilber L. Cross, Ferris 
Greenslet, Richard Burton, Jefferson B. 
Fletcher, Samuel M. Crothers, and Bliss 
Perry. 


Garrison, Jr., Virginia 


The St Louis Star on Tuesday, this 
week, printed an 1800 word editorial con- 
fessing disappointment and surprise that 
at least one of the Pultzer prizes was 
not given either to the Star or to Harry 
T. Brundige, reporter, for the exposure of 
the medical diploma mill in Kansas City 
which lead to a Senatorial investigation. 
The editorial contained a bitter attack 
upon the award. 


Plain Dealer Broadcasting 


In conjunction with a local storage 
battery company, the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer on May 7, opened a radio broad- 
casting station. WTAM.. Harry A. 
Mount, radio editor, is in charge. Among 
those featured on the first program were; 
Gov. A. V. Donahey of Ohio; Erie C. 
Hopwood. editor; and Ted ‘Robinson, con- 
ductor of the Plain Dealer’s humorous 
column, “The Philosopher of Folly.” 
Musical programs and news bulletins are 
being broadcast daily, 


MR. ROTH WANTS 
T'HNOW IF YOURE 
THROUGH WITH THEM 
VANISHING POINTS 
Yet 2 — HE 
WANTS 1TUSE 
eM — 


| 
GouP AND SEE MR. GY 


Burrer \N THE 
ENGRAVING ROOM — 
HE BORROWED 
THEM FROM ME 
YESTERDAY ! 


RED LOCHER introduced Cicero pany, unaccountably promoted to esti- 
Sapp to New York society, via the mator, required to figure bidding prices, 


New York Evening World. 
passport to this 
company of im- 
mortals, but it! 
was preceded by 
several years of 


That is his 


less remarkable 
vicissitudes, 
which he suc- 


cinctly notes in 
his autobiography 
for the World’s 
Who’s Who, as 
follows: 

Born in Cerro, 
Gordo, Ill., 1886. 


Father owned 

drug store and Frep LocHER 
weekly news- 

paper. Best friend, son of owner of rival 


newspaper ; favorite hangout, rival news- 
paper office; first remarkable feat, suc- 
ceeded in graduating from high school ; 
after studying art for three months, 
teacher predicted great future in the 
business world; went to (California, mar- 
ried Hollywood girl (in  pre-movie 
days); went to work for paving com- 


ability over estimated, “resigned” after 
estimate on job which company is prob- 
ably still working to get out of hole. 
“Accepted position” with railroad, due 
to inducement of annual pass. Never 
getting vacation or opportunity to use 
same, decided to become cartoonist. 
Brought Cicero Sapp and family to New 
York ‘World and settled them down in 
Greenwich Village. 


RADIO STUNT SUCCESS 


Mankato Free Press Broadcasts Con- 
cert, Receiving Wide Response 


As a feature of Music Week, recently 
observed, the Mankato (Minn.) Free 
Press leased 106 miles of telephone cir- 
cuit and arranged with WLAG, Min- 
neapolis Radio Broadcasting Station to 
broadcast the performance of Faust, 
staged by the Mankato Choral Club. 

Within 48 hours, the newspaper re- 
ported, some 300 letters were received. 
Many characterized the performance as 
Ps nue radio program they had ever 
eard., 
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WHY DOESN’T ADVERTISING ALWAYS SUCCEED? 


HOUR hundred men and a score ot 

women gathered at the Bellevue- 
Stratford, Philadelphia, this week, talked 
themselves 
and about their 
“trade, protes- 
sion, business, or 


tising, enjoyed 
cards, vaudeville, 
golf, and the 
latest American 
music, and there- 
by established a 
new advertising 
convention. It 
was the first as- 
sembly of the 
Second District, 
Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of 


BartLtey J, Doyle 


the World, composed of clubs in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware. 


Bethlehem, Pa., will be the 1925 ren- 
dezvous. According to Lou E. Holland, 
president of the A. A. C. W., the next 
meeting should attract twice as many as 
the first, if it keeps pace with the growth 
of district gatherings in other parts of 
the country. 

This was an introspective gathering. 
Advertising men on the Atlantic seaboard 
are examining their qualifications, their 
performance, and the results they achieve. 
By no means do they share the views of 
some recent writers that “advertising is 
the bunk”; neither-do they agree at all 
that advertising is a tax on the consumer 
and a burden on business, as some have 
recently suggested. - But, by some of the 
addresses. delivered by old-established 
favorites of the advertising convention 
rostrum, they are not blind to the weak- 
nesses of some who pass as advertising 
men, nor to the gaps in the chain linking 
national advertising and sales. 

A vacant chair in many board rooms 
awaits the coming of a trained advertising 
man, declared Sam Weissenburger, ad- 
vertising manager of the Halle Brothers 
Company, Cleveland, whose theme was 
“Ts Advertising the Bunk?” Many busi- 
ness leaders do not consult their advertis- 
ing managers on matters concerning the 
firm’s relations with the public. The 
advertising manager is held a mere clerk, 
unfitted to associate on an equal level 
with the merchandise manager or the 
financial man. He is too often a 
“theorist” or a rule of thumb craftsman 
in the eyes of the man who makes major 
decisions and signs the checks. Often 
the advertising man blocks the road to his 
advancement by unfamiliarity with the 
development of his own craft, not to men- 
tion the movement of general business. 

Advertising men who wish to’ see their 
work recognized as a profession might 
imitate the medical and legal professions 
in outward respect for their colleagues, 
individually and collectively, Mr. Weis- 
senburger advised. Business men and the 
public, he said, will not take at full value 
a yocation whose members refer to their 
product as “hokum,” to their work as a 
“game” and to their fellow-workers as 
“hot-air artists getting away with mur- 
der.” He also found offensive “ad club,” 
in conversation or in the printed word. 
No immediate reform was noted in the 
speech of the delegates, it might be re- 
marked. 

Mr. Weissenburger was Monday’s cru- 
sader. Tuesday brought Homer J. Buck- 
ley, direct mail expert of Chicago, and 
his address on “What’s Wrong With 
Our Methods of Handling Inquiries?” 

Not much is right in that department 
of national advertising, one might have 
gathered from Mr. Buckley’s assertions 

and supporting evidence. Giving names 
and dates, he instanced more than a score 
of campaigns in national advertising 
media which fell short of their aim be- 
cause the home office did not tie the ad- 
vertising with the dealer and the con- 


By ARTHUR T. ROBB, Jr. 


sumer at the “point of sale.” One or 
two may be recited, with names omitted 
in deference to Mr. Buckley’s request. 

Advertisements of a home refrigera- 
tion system had 
attracted the at- 
tention of Mrs. 
Buckley, he 
stated, to the ex- 
tent that she 
asked the adver- 
tiser for further 
information. 
What she _ re- 
ceived was a 
series of six 
“teaser” letters, 
telling her how 
many such ma- 
chines had been 
installed in her 
own and neigh- 
boring towns, the economies it effected, 
its ease of operation, etc., but no in- 
dication that the firm had a local dealer 
or that it had any idea of selling her its 
machine. The sixth letter ended the 
company’s concern with the inquiry. 

Several days later, Mr. Buckley went 
on, he noticed another ice-machine ad- 
vertisement while he was eating break- 
fast—he didn’t mention the medium—and 
noting that the local dealer’s name was 
signed to the copy, he sought further 
information. It arrived in a letter the 
next morning, and that afternoon he 
found a salesman on his front porch 
awaiting his return from the city. With- 
in an hour the salesman was on his way 
home with the order that his competitor 
had created, but had not nourished. 

Recently, too, Mr. Buckley told the 
convention, his firm had decided to in- 
vestigate the feasibility of owning its 
own truck service, instead of contracting 
for it. He sent identical letters to 11 
truck firms, asking for data on main- 
tenance cost of their machines in his 
business. Six firms replied by sending a 
catalog. Four others sent salesmen 
within the next week or ten days. ‘‘Ped- 
dlers” and “order-takers,” Mr. Buckley 
called them. None of the four had spe- 
cific answers to the question asked by 
his letter. Then the eleventh salesman 
announced his arrival with the statement 
that he had spent the past two days on 
the Buckley firm’s loading platform and 
that he was ready to talk about the kind 
of equipment that would serve best. He 
sold his truck within one hour. 

Inquiries that result from national ad- 
vertising, Mr. Buckley summed up, are 
flesh-and-blood customers that come into 
the advertiser’s store, bent on a purchase, 
and should receive the courtesy and atten- 
tion that a retailer would accord the 
inquirer in person. Every business de- 
pending upon national advertising can 
profitably imitate the mail order houses 
in promptness and completeness in the 
handling of the inquiries that the adver- 
tising rouses. 

Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York, 
found much to be hopeful over in the 
general business situation, describing the 
dangers, if any, as political rather than 
economic. 

“It is easy to exaggerate the signifi- 
cance of the recent recessions in some 
lines of production and trade,” he said. 
“A year ago activity was at an extraor- 
dinarily high level, and current records 
somewhat below those of that period are 
consistent with the maintenance of gen- 
erally favorable business. Apart from 
political uncertainties, the economic fea- 
tures of the business situation indicate 
the probable continuance of production 
and trade at close to normal levels. There 
is no threat of a general depression com- 
parable to that of 1920-21. 


Homer J. Buckley 


“In a period of increasing gold im- 
ports, rising bank reserves and cheap 
money, no great recession is possible. 
There is in fact neither a panic nor a 
boom in sight. With well balanced pro- 
duction and consumption, high wages, 
ample credit, and fairly stabilized mar- 
kets, the outlook is one which should 
neither create serious concern nor stimu- 
late speculation, but rather promises 
orderly business progress.” 

Convention activities started 45 minutes 
late Monday morning, which was as close 
as the printed schedule was followed 
throughout the 
meeting. District 
Chairman Paul V. 
Barrett, Scranton, 
introduced Direc- 
foreot. Pwblic 
Welfare Grake- 
low, who. wel- 
comed the adver- 
tising people to 
Philadelphia on 
behalf of Mayor 
Kendrick. First 
of the long list 
of addresses was 
one by Wil- 
liam A. Durgin, 
who has carried 
Herbert Hoover’s message of simplified 
business practice to business conventions 
all over the country in recent years. 
Although his chief appeal to the advertis- 
ing group was on the simplification of 
printing paper sizes, he took occasion also 
to delineate the progress that had been 
made toward smaller lines in many in- 
dustries. 

A great reduction in the number of 
brands, qualities, sizes and finishes of 
many articles, he said, could be accom- 
plished without injury to the utility of 
the products, and at an enormous sav- 


Rowe STEWART 


ing in capital, managerial skill and 
labor. 
Mr. Durgin cited the case of three 


manufacturers of axes who were offer- 
ing one to four qualities, one to 34 
models, one to 11 finishes and five to 19 
sizes. These manufacturers, he said, were 
cataloguing the single-bit axe in 6,118 
varieties. 

A manufacturer of explosives, he 
stated, had been making 35,000 varieties 
of dynamite, and came down to 1,500 
varieties. 

A hat manufacturer was offering men’s 
hats in 3,684 styles and colors, although 
90 per cent of his business was done in 
seven styles and ten colors, a total of 
seventy items. Mr. Durgin also illus- 
trated the progress that had been made 
among the paving block and electrical 
supply manufacturers. 

Philadelphia’s contribution to advertis- 
ing was six great men, according to 
Jarvis A. Wood, of N. W. Ayer & Son. 

William Penn, he said, topped the list 
because he founded his province and 
peopled it by use of the printed page, and 
gave an early example of “Truth in 
Advertising” when he warned prospective 
settlers they would experience a winter 
before summer came. 

Then he named Benjamin Franklin, 
who used advertising so effectively he 
retired from the printing business when 
about forty, then used advertising to 
serve his country and improve the con- 
ditions of his fellow men. 

John Wanamaker was presented as the 
man who conceived ideas that changed 
the method of storekeeping. 

Another advertising genius named by 
Mr. Wood was F. Wayland Ayer. His 
outstanding contribution to the adver- 
tising world was the introduction of the 
commission plan of newspaper advertising 
through agents, he said. 


Because Advertisers Don’t Serve the Customers Created by National Campaigns, Speaker Tells Second 
District, A. A. C. W., Convention at Philadelphia This Week 


Henry N. McKinney, for many years 
associated with N. W. Ayer & Son, and 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, were Mr. Wood’s 
other candidates. 

King Tut-ankh-Amen was heralded as 
an advertiser of note by Louis Wiley, 
business manager of the New York Times. 

“Tut-ankh- 
Amen knew the 
fundamentals of 
advertising,” Mr. 
Wiley said. “He 
had his own slo- 
gan and coat 
arms stamped on 
most of his be- 
longings. He ac- 
companied his 
text with good 
illustrations, full 
of life, depicting 
himself in battle, 


ot 


on the hunting 
field, receiving Tsyis VEY 
homage from his 
enemies. 
“He knew what people wanted, and 


did not. go into too much detail, leaving 
much to the imagination of the future. 
Although centuries ahead of his time, he 
knew the value of mystery and patience.” 

Turning the calendar to present-day 
advertising, Mr. Wiley said: 

“The development of the newspapers 
as an instrument of education has more 
than kept pace with the improvements 
in transportation facilities and other 
forms of communication. The news- 
paper, indeed, has remained in the fore- 
front, and in a sense has been the recorder 
and prophet of all great improvements 
within the last 125 years. Newspapers 
are always a stride ahead. Their neces- 
sities and the demands on their facilities 
have largely influenced most of the im- 
provements which three generations have 
witnessed. The modern metropolitan 
newspaper may well be cited as one of 
the wonders of the world.” 

Henry Hale, Jr., Atlantic Lithograph- 
ing & Printing Company, New York, 
considered advertising campaigns defec- 
tive which presented one message in their 
national medium copy and another or 
several different ideas in the dealer-helps 
and other lithographed or printed matter 
which confronted the prospective cus- 
tomer at the point of purchase. He 
pointed to the need for study of market- 
ing problems by all concerned in advertis- 
ing, including the printer and lithographer 


whose product 
was often face- 
to-face with the 


buyer at the crit- 
ical sale moment. 


“So This «Is 
London,” was the 
label affixed by 


the program com- 
mittee to the brief 


talk by Harry 
Tipper, chairman 
of the program 


committee for the 
A. A. C. W. Lon- 
don _ convention. 
Mr. Tipper said 


Harry TIPPER 


that Americans 

would not constitute more than 40 per 
cent of the convention attendance, and 
that, as the American delegation was 


being welcomed by the entire British 
nation, the delegates would be looked 
upon not merely as American advertising 
men, .but as representatives of their 
country. 

Because of the preponderance of dele- 
gates from Great Britain, British colonies 
and the Continent, Mr. Tipper stated, the 
program prepared is in many ways a 
departure from A. A. C. W. practice. 
Speakers had been chosen, he said, who 
not only had achieved eminence in adver- 
‘tising, ‘but were also successful in wider 
fields of ‘commerce and of international 
reputation. 


“HITTING THE MARK IN MARKETING” 
THEME OF AD AFFILIATION MEET 


Clinton R. Lyddon of Rochester, Elected President at Buffalo— 
800 Attend—Jamestown and Erie Made Members— 
Hamilton, N. Y. Next Convention City 


JITH an attendance of more than 
800 persons: from all the cities of 
the association, the 21st annual conven- 
tion of the Ad- 
vertising A ffilia- 
tion closed its 2- 
day session May 
10, with a ban- 
quet at the Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, 
N. Y. The Afhl- 
iation represents 
advertising in- 
terests of West- 
ern New York, 
Northern Penn- 
sylvania, North- 
ern Ohio and 
Ontario. 

“Hitting the 
Mark in Market- 
ing’ was the general theme of the con- 
vention, and this subject was treated 
exhaustively by a score of. prominent 
advertising men. 

Business of the meet included the ad- 
mittance to membership of the advertising 
clubs of Jamestown and Erie; a resolu- 
tion to the effect that the Affiliation be 
extended to embrace the entire Great 
Lakes region; selection of Hamilton, 
N. Y., as next year’s meeting place. in 
May, 1925, and election of officers. 

Clinton R. Lyddon of Rochester was 
elected president for the ensuing year at 
a meeting of the board of directors. 

Other officers chosen were Frederick 
W. Kendall, Jr., of Buffalo, vice presi- 
dent; R. W. Peables of Hamilton, Ont., 
second vice-president; Arthur P. Kelly 
of Rochester, secretary and treasurer. 

Addresses at the banquet, brilliant 
climax to the crowded sessions, were de- 
livered by E. St. Elmo Lewis of Detroit, 
who spoke on “Hitting the Mark in 
Marketing—Where is it Leading to?” 
Irving O’Hay, captain, U. S. Army, re- 
tired, and Col. W. J. Donovan, United 
States district attorney. 

In the keynote speech of the evening, 
Col. Donovan pointed out to his audience 
the relation between law enforcement and 
advertising, selling and other phases of 
business. He showed that business is 
dependent on security and that security 
can be had only by strict law enforce- 
ment. 

“No law is sacrosanct,” he said, “not 
even the fundamental law, and the funda- 
mental law provides means by which that 
law itself may be changed and amended. 
We must be tolerant in our discussion of 
this subject and there must be freedom 
of speech if liberty is to prevail. But 
there is one question on which there can 
be no debate and that is the enforcement 
of the law.” 

Lewis pointed out that while the value 
of economic studies in business is undis- 
puted, there is another factor just as 
important which is too often overlooked 
—that of human economics. 

“We have been familiarizing ourselves 
with analyses of quantities,’ said the 
speaker, “and have not thought much of 
that equally important factor, the analysis 
of qualities. It is essential for us to 
determine the number of people living 
in a certain city, a state or a nation, 
the per capita wealth, the nature of em- 
ployment and all such matters of infor- 
mation which help a. manufacturer in 
merchandising his product, but it is just 
as vital for us to go deeper and deter- 
mine the principles that prompt people 
to buy. 

“It is pecessary to understand clearly 
the “buyiig=-habits of the various na- 


Cxurinton R. Lyppon 


"= tionalitieés=an. order to make a successful 


advertising campaign,” he continued. 
“There are old European prejudices 
to overcome, European preferences to be 
learned, foreign tastes, habits and re- 
ligious customs to be catered to. The 
manufacturer who tries to make these 


people buy for the same reasons that 
Americans buy, is simply wasting his time 
and money,” he said. 

All of this, Lewis claimed, requires not 
only quantitative analysis. The mere me- 
chanical analysis of such a market leaves 
out the human element, the spirit that 
controls the buying habits of a neighbor- 
hood or a settlement. It does not take 
into consideration the tastes, knowledge, 
prejudices, preferences or any of many 
other vital human factors that influence 
buying. 

“Too many merchandisers try to reform 
the buying habits of the customer instead 
of catering to them,” he said. ‘They 
are not following the lines of least re- 
sistance which lead to merchandising 
success.” 

Among speakers who addressed the 
regular convention sessions were W. T. 
Grant, president of W. T. Grant Com- 
pany 5 cent to $1 chain department stores ; 
Alexander F. Osborn, vice-president of 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn; Charles R. 
Wiers of Philadelphia, Fred B. Smith 
of New York, and J. E. MacWilliams, 
J. N. Adam & Co., Buffalo. 

Talks featured the details of merchan- 
dising and advertising, the speakers em- 
phasizing the fact that these two branches 
of the retail trade complement each other 
and that one without the other would be 
valueless. 

W. T. Grant spoke on the “Human 
Element in Business.” 
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“We believe,” he said, “that every in- 
dividual in the business, from. the lowest 
to the highest, has the same fundamental 
hopes, aspirations, likes, and: dislikes and 
that these fundamental factors determine 
their possibilities of success with an or- 
ganization. Recognizing the importance 
of these factors, we endeavor to develop 
them along lines that will make the em- 
ploye valuable to the organization and 
endear the firm to the employe. The 
firm prospers as the individual makes 
progress. In my opinion, the human ele- 
ment is the most vital factor in the 
organization problem.” 

Housewives are becoming more and 
more cautious in purchasing and there- 
fore advertisers must watch their ap- 
peals, J. E. MacWilliams declared. 

“The trend of the purchasing public is 
to look for lower prices,” MacWilliams 
said. “Stores must guard their advertis- 
ing and merchandising policies so that 
they will not antagonize the public. 

“The public has in mind that it must 
buy carefully but the fact must not be 
forgotten that it will respond to well 
planned and sincere sounding appeals,” 
he concluded. 

A. F. Osborne’s address was announced 
as “The Four Legs of Merchandising.” 
These “four legs” he classified as dis- 
tribution, advertising, reselling, and the 
product involved. 

Although the product itself was usually 
considered last, it actually should be 
placed first, he said. Everything depends 
on the product, as the advertising may 
be swayed by some point of the com- 
modity, as its size, color, use, package 
possibilities and price. Mr. Osborn as- 
serted that quality is the phase of mer- 
chandising that should be given first 
consideration since it is the vital factor 
in determining the permanent success of 
a product or service. 


“A commodity may be advertised too 
much, the publicity may overshoot its 
mark,” was the theory of Prof. A. 
Holmes, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, speaking on the psychology of ad- 
vertising. “For instance,” he added, 
“there is ‘Kodak,’ a term which was so 
well-advertised that most people thought 
all cameras are Kodaks, and it cost the 
Eastman Company many thousands of 
dollars to unadvertise this belief.” 

John Howie Wright, editor of Postage, 
New York, characterized as laughable 
many attempts to advertise through the 
mail. Anything that can be sold at all 
can be sold through the mails, he said, 
but advertisers have to know more about 
it than most do. Brevity and sense, he 
said, are required for such work. 

A. C. Pearson, of the Dry Goods 
Economist, asked that advertising men 
keep down their cost of production, de- 
claring that only thus would it be pos- 
sible to increase distribution and justify 
the cost of advertising. 

W. R. Hotchkin, New York, condemned 
the “low price” bait used by advertisers. 
He said that it is ineffective from the 
selling standpoint and undignified from 
the professional. 

J. Henry Scattergood, a member of the 
American Friends’ Service Committee in 
France, addressed the Monday luncheon 
on German reparations. 

“Germany can only pay in goods or 
service,” he said. “Germany has paid 
something of her indemnity, but the 
amount is so small in comparison with 
the amount she is required to pay that 
many believed she has paid nothing. Yet 
the sum Germany has paid is one of the 
largest amounts ever paid one nation to 
another. 

“France today is blocking her own 
progress. Capital has the fastest legs of 
anything in the world, and will run away 
from danger. As long as France keeps 
Germany down, she will never have any 

Mr. Scattergood advocated the Dawes 
plan. 

Various sessions were presided over by 
Chairman. Barrett, ,Bartley J. Doyle, 


WHY DOESN’T ADVERTISING ALWAYS PAY? 
(Continued from page 7) 


president of the Poor Richard Club; 
H. H. Charles, president of the Advertis- 
ing Club of New York, and Andrew 
Connelly, president of the Pittsburgh 
Advertising Club. 

An endowed fight against falsehood in 
advertising is now the aim of Harry 
Robbins, chairman of the National Vigi- 
lance Committee, he told the delegates at 
the Tuesday luncheor. He is convinced, 
he said, and he does not think it will take 
many years to get the idea established, 
that there are enough men who have 
made their money from advertising to 
finance adequately the campaign against 
those who abuse it. 

Judge E. Allen Frost, member of the 
National Advertising Commission, also 
a Tuesday luncheon speaker, declared 
that it is now advertising’s mission to 
restore to civilization the opportunity for 
individual self-expression which it took 
away by making possible modern mass 
production. 

Shakespeare was called the master 
salesman by William B. Burruss, Kansas 
City, in an inspirational talk which in- 
cluded many selections from the pdet’s 
plays. 

The advertising club should be the 
leader in every plan to benefit local busi- 
ness or the home town, it was stated by 
Luther D. Fuller, Jamestown, N. Y.; H. 
C. Squires, Scranton, Pa.; S,; Roland 
Hall, Easton, Pa., and William Lowen- 
berg, Albany, N. Y. 

Convention arrangements were in 
charge of the Poor Richard Club, the 
Philadelphia League of Advertising 
Women, and the Advertising Crafts 
Club,. the junior organization in Phil- 
adelphia. Rowe Stewart, business man- 
ager of the Philadelphia Record, was in 
charge of entertainment features, which 
included a Sunday night musical enter- 
tainment at the Stanley Theatre, the 
regular Keith Theatre show, followed by 
inter-city club stunts and an after-mid- 
night ball on the Keith stage, a golf 
tournament, cards and sight-seeing trips 
Tuesday afternoon, and a May ‘frolic at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Tuesday night 
by the Advertising Crafts Club. — 


N. Y. AD CLUB RE-ELECTS 
CHARLES PRESIDENT ~ 


Frank Harwood, American Tobacco 
Company, Vice-President—Dues 
Raised To $75 Yearly— 


. | 
Home Approved. 


Harry H. Charles, president of the 
H. H. Charles Advertising Agency, was 
re-elected president of the Advertising 
Club of New 
York, at its am 
nual meeting, 
May 13, Frank 
Harwood, adver- 
tising director of 
the American To-| 
bacco Company, 
was elected vice- 
president for a 
term of 3 years, 
succeeding] 
Charles C. Green, 
whose term ex= 
pired. H. i 
Swartz, president 
of the Intertype 
Corporation, was 
elected treasurer to succeed Herman G 
Halsted. | 

Two new directors were elected to hold | 
ofice for 3 years, F. H. Deknatel, 
treasurer of the Bigelow-Hartford Car-) 


H. H. Cares 


H. R. Swartz Frank Harwoop 


pet Company, and Paul Meyer, pub- 
lisher of the Theater Magazine. They 
succeed ‘George W. Hopkins, vice-presi- | 
dent of the Charles W. Hoyt Company, | 
and Russell R. Whitman, publisher of the . 
New York Commercial. 

The assembled members endorsed the 
action of the Board of Directors in ac- 
quiring its new $500,000 club house and 
in recommending an increase of dues 
from $50 to $75 yearly, to begin July 1. | 
Reports were given by the president and | 
treasurer and by the secretary of the | 
holding corporation owning the club 
house. = 

The report of the Educational Com- 
mittee showed that its work for the past 
year has consisted of six major parts: a 
general course in advertising and selling 
for young men and women, a post | 


F. H. DEKNATEL Paut MryveR 


graduate course in copy, a post graduate | 
course in visualizing, the furnishing Of | 
prepared material for classes in advertis- | 
ing for local clubs and universities, the | 
establishment of. an annual award of a | 
gold medal for outstanding achievements | 
in advertising, and the publication of a | 
book on copy. - | 
The Membership Committee’s report 
showed that the club now has 2,124 resi- 
dent and non-resident members. 
the business meeting, John G. Jones, vice- _ 
president of the Alexander Hamilton I 
stitute, gave members an account of 
trip.to London with the Convention C 
trophy. : 
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R. H. L.’S GENIAL COLUMN A MID-WEST INSTITUTION 


Tender-Hearted Conductor of Chicago T 
Devour Surplus Contributions—For 


URING the month of March exactly 

5,061 contributions to “A Line-(Q’- 
Type or Two” passed through the hands 
of the Chicago Tribune’s mail clerk. 
This is the high record since the famous 
old column, a daily feature of the W. G. 
N.’s editorial page, was established back 
in 1901. 

An average of 195 jbrain children to 
open and edit daily. And space for only 
about ten! 

The man who reads this mail each day 
is ‘Richard Henry Little, known to more 
than 100,000 readers as R. H. L. and to 
thousands mure as Dick. He’s something 
of a spectacle in himself: 6 feet 4 inches 
high, including a bison-like stoop of the 
shoulders; mild brown eyes which are 
always chuckling through his glasses: a 
slouch hat, a bizarre pattern of vest, sus- 
penders, and humorous shuffle. He’s the 


outstanding figure in both height and 
picturesqueness in the Tribune local 


room, and in heart he’s about five years 
younger than the most youthful copy boy. 
Actually—‘“‘Well, I’m somewheres around 
55, but gloss that over, durn you,” says 
Dick. So kindly consider the young 
man’s age thoroughly glossed. 

Dick Little has seen plenty of journal- 
istic variety since his cub days in Chicago 
back in the 90s. He’s been a war cor- 
respondent in Cuba, Porto Rico, the 
Philippines, South Africa, Europe and 
Asia, and there’s a writhing dragon on 
his right arm that was tattooed by a Jap 
in Nagasaki. He’s been police reporter, 
dramatic critic, special writer. He’s been 
a Y. M. C. A. secretary in France—one 
that would have warmed even the sour- 
meat heart of Mencken—and he’s even 
sunk so low as press agentry. 

“But this is the most delightful work 
I’ve ever done—running the Line,” he 
tells you. “It’s because I come in inti- 
mate contact with so many intelligent 
people. Why, look at all the friends I’ve 
got that I’ve never even seen. Fascinat- 
ing, I calls it, mister.” 

But there are enemies, too. Dick Little 
admits it. Some contributors take their 
offerings pretty seriously, and if they are 
not printed the authors consider them- 
selves personally affronted. 

To take away the curse this elongated 
column conductor has been working Van- 
gie pretty hard. Vangie is the goat 
adopted by B. L. T. years ago as a 
metaphorical substitute for the waste- 
basket. She hangs around the Line-O’- 
Type pasture and devours whatever Dick 
‘throws her in the way of rejected column 
fodder. B. L. T. mentioned her com- 
paratively infrequently. 

“But I find Vangie quite indispensable,” 
Says the big kid who now wears the 
shoes of B. L. T. When I was a cub 
on the Tribune in the days of Joseph 
Medill, rulé 14 said: Use decent circum- 
locution. That’s what Vangie is: a de- 
cent circumlocutor, or something like that. 
It isn’t pretty to mention putting contribu- 
tions in the wastebasket, but it takes 
away the sting if you say Vangie ate 
them. Instead of being mad, the author 
is left with a nice bourbon taste in his 
mouth. 

“Of late I’ve been using the ceiling 
more. The contributions are thrown to 
the ceiling: and if they don’t stick they 
can’t be used. The readers like the con- 
ceit, and they don’t feel hurt if you 
Print something about a certain contribu- 
‘ton being thrown to the ceiling and re- 

ising to stick. Incidentally I get several 
es of glue and mucilage and from 

W.n to twenty sticks of chewing gum 
mt with the contributions these days. 
A. 3, x you have, gum or glue?” 
Francis.Dick picked up samples of each 

SS hopelessly untidy desk and mag- 
sly offered the interviewer his 


The Line”’ 


By PAUL DERESCO AUGSBURG 


Richard Henry Little 


This column conductor is such a tender 
hearted soul, however, and so anxious to 
be fair, that he hates mightily to turn a 
quip or verse over to Vangie. He reads 
‘em four or five times before finally cast- 
ing ’em aside, and sometimes he coralls 
several reporters and gets the benefit of 
their astute judgment. Friends of his— 
including numerous ladies, for Dick isa 
sentimental bachelor—often come up and 
help him look over the mail. Among 
some of the stuff which they couldn’t 
make stick to the ceiling were four copies 
of a poem, sent in as original, which the 


column conductor had written a few 
months before. They'd been reprinted in 
other publications, sans the R. H. L. 


initials, and there purloined by ambitious 
contribs. 


So it is, through the deluge of letters 


SNOOK’S WIFE HEARS HIM “HOLLER” 


ON Sunday, April 20, when A. M. Snook of the Aurora (Til.) 
wife an 
boarded the train for the Associated Press meeting in New York 
City, he told her that she would hear from 
him and would know that he was all right. 

The President of the United States was to 
address the members of the Associated Press 
about 2 o’clock on Tuesday afternoon. 

“Now,” says Mr. Snook, “when the Presi- 
dent stops to receive applause I will give him 
encouragement by issuing a wild and enthusi- 
The other dignified members of 
the Associated Press will respond by the 
usual method of handclapping but the Cen- 
tral West must be more enthusiastic and I 
will supply that enthusiasm.” 

On Tuesday afternoon, while Mrs. Snook 
was seated in her quiet home in Aurora 


Beacon-News_ bid his 


astic yell. 


A; MM. 


Snook 


words of 


for a greeting from her husband. 


his first favorable impression upon the audience, which was re- 
ceived by vigorous handclapping, there arose over 
wave of enthusiasm, the sound of a voice that she immediately 
recognized. She knew then where A. M. Snook was. and that he 


was all right. 


After the speech was concluded she wrote a letter which Mr. 
New York, in which she assured 
him that she had heard the President’s address and had likewise 


Snook received before leaving 


recognized his “holler.” 


wisdom and patriotism of the President which were 
being radiced all over the United States, she was likewise listening 


which come from even India and other 
queer corners of the world, that Dick’s 
acquaintanceships grow. After reading a 
dozen or more offerings from a persistent 
contributor, he begins to get a mental 
picture of him, He visualizes a certain 
definite person whenever he sees a verse 
or paragraph signed with that contrib’s 
nom de line, or initials. 

“I’ve become almost infallible in pic- 
turing these unseen pals of mine,” says 
Dick. ‘‘Take Bitterroot Bill, for instance 
—one of the stars of the column. I had 
him all doped out as a wealthy ranch- 
man, about 35 or 40, who had made his 
pile and come to the city to enjoy the 
life of a clubman. Then one day Bitter- 
root wandered into the office and intro- 
duced himself. He’s 22 years old and a 
student at Loyola university.” 


affectionate farewell and 


listening to the 


Thus when the President made 


and above this 


ribune’s ‘“Line-O-Type” Lets Vangie, The Office Goat, 
ms “M. T. L.” Fraternity of Those Who Have ‘‘Made 


Laura Blackburn, whose delicately 
beautiful poetry was so popular that sev- 
eral books of it were published, was fin- 
ally revealed to a gasping world as a 
middle-aged business man. The poet who 
wrought Line magic as The King of the 
Black Isles, under which name he re- 
cently printed his column verse and sold 
6,000 copies in two months, was shown 
up as the manager of a storage ware- 
house. Aborigine, whose satiric contribu- 
tions have filled the most fastidious Line 
fans with chuckles, is a Congregational 
pastor in Iowa. 

Let Mr. Little explain: 

“You see, the column has become such 
an ancient and honorable institution 
through the years that people consider it 
quite an honor to make the Line. No 
prizes are offered, no money paid. Glory 
is the sole remuneration. 

“How contributors feel about it is 
shown by the way in which they seized 
onto a little playful suggestion of mine 
that those who made the Lme—or, in 


initials, M. T. L—were members of an 
honorary fraternity. The idea took so 
well that I had a pin designed with 


the Greek initials Mu Tau Lambda ram- 
pant or something upon the figure of a 
linotype matrix. A jeweler who is a Line 
fan offered to make the pins at cost, and 
now he is doing a rushing business. The 
contributors have got to prove to me first 
that they’ve actually made the Line be- 
fore their order for pins is okeyed. You’d 
be surprised what pride they take in wear- 
ing ’em, too.” 

And so this Dick Little person finds his 
time pretty thoroughly occupied keeping 
up with his thousands of unseen friends. 

One ‘other time-eater js the banquet 
bacillus. The popularity of the Tribune’s 
wag is such that there is a constant de- 
mand for him as a toastmaster or after 
dinner speaker. He gives on an average 
of five humorous talks a week. Dick and 
his dress clothes are as well known to the 
local room as Dick and his other suit. 

“It’s not that I’m a brilliant speaker 
—which of course I am,” is Mr. Little’s 
explanation of these banquet invitations. 
“The column, you see, is the personal 
part of the newspaper, and everybody 
wants to see the gent with whom he’s 
rather intimately acquainted through read- 
ing the Line. I’m the liaison officer be- 
tween the public and the paper. [ learned 
the value of liaison officers when I was 
‘Y’ing in France, and I insist that that’s 
what I am now.” 

He paused and looked over the heap 
of unopened letters on his desk. Nearby 
stood Vangie, her ample steel sides wait- 
ing to be filled, Directly above was the 
ceiling; quite free of sticking ‘ contribu- 
tions. The clock said 5 p. m., and the 
local room was beginning to bustle a bit 
with activity. Within a few hours the 
country edition would be on the 
room side of its deadline. 

“Now, young man, get out of here and 
pick on one of those copy readers for a 
change,” says Dick. “But first let me pre- 
sent you with a cigar. I never smoke 
anything Jess than 50 cents. They’re clear 
hosannas or something,” j 

\nd he handed your 
cigaret. 


press- 


interviewer a 


Heywood Broun Turns Actor 


Heywood Bri 
the 


un, column conductor on 


Nex York World has turned actor, 
making his debut in “Round the Town,” 
described as. an “intimate re vue,” which 
opened Monday in Newark, N. J. [i is 
scheduled for New . York next week, 


Broun delivers a humorous lecture. The 


revue is being produced. by S. Jay Kauf- 
man, columnist.on the New Vork Tele- 
gram and ,Mail, and Herman J. Man- 
kiewicz, feature writer for the New 


York Sunday Times, 


MARTIN’S CRASH STORY 
MODERN PRESS FEAT 


Evan David for North American News- 
paper Alliance Laid Plans for 
Amundson Scoop—Pickering 
Arranged Details 


Major Frederick L. Martin gave his 
“own story” of his Alaskan crash to the 
world through the North American 
Newspaper Alli- 
ance. 

And _ thereon 
hangs a tale of 
modern journal- 
istic enterprise. 

At the start of 


the  ’round-the- 
world flight, 
Loring Picker- 
ing, general man- 
ager of the Al- 
liance, planned 


for a big story. 

The Alliance 
appointed Evan 
J. David as spe- 
cial correspon- 
dent. He was to make the trip on the 
cutter Algonquin, detailed to accompany 
the aviators. 

On the morning of April 30, 
Major Martin hopped off from Chignik, 
David breakfasted with him. 


Evan J. Davin 


before 


That day Martin and his mechanic, 
Staff Sergt.' Alva L. Harvey, were re- 
ported lost. David immediately began 


canvassing the desolate Alaskan regions 
for men, whether newspaper men or not, 


who would protect the Alliance should 
the aviators be’ found in their territory. 
On May 10, Martin and Harvey ar- 
rived at Port Moller, the Pacific Ameri- 
can fisheries station, after having tramped 
through deep snow for days. 
There F. U. Rudolph Amundson, who 


had been notified by David to get the 
story for the Alliance, met them. Major 
Martin told him his story, which was 
flashed by wireless via Cordova to 
Bremerton, Wash., and thence to mem- 
bers of the Alliance. 

Amundson’s story was so ably handled 
that Alliance officials in New York are 
convinced “he has had newspaper experi- 
ence, although they are uninformed on 
this point. 

During the time the aviators were 
missing, David had faith they would be 
found, and persisted in his efforts to keep 
all possible parts of Alaska covered. 
When they were found he was 300 miles 
away at Dutch Harbor. 


Rafter’s $200,000 Award Upheld 


William A. Rafter, sporting editor of 
the Brooklyn Standard Union won his 
legal battle against the Richard K. Fox 
Publishing Company, publisher of the 
Police Gazette, May 13, when the Court 
of Appeals at Albany, N. Y., affirmed a 
$200,000 damage award against the 
publishing company eranted by a lower 
court. Rafter based his suit_on a con- 
tract made with Richard K. Fox, presi- 
dent of the publishing company in 1919, 
by which he was to be editor and general 
manager for the remainder of his life. 
He was discharged in 1921 when his 
salary and earnings amounted to $21,000 
a year. The Fox Company argued that 
a life contract of employment was be- 
yond the power of the corporation to 
make. 


Public Ledger’s New Book Section 


Co-ordination existing between the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger and the New 
York Evening Post, both owned by 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, was evidenced in the 
announcement this week of the Public 
Ledger Literary Review to appear May 
18, and weekly thereafter. The new 
Public “Ledger ‘book section will be 
tabloid size and similar in make up to 
the New York Evening Post Literary 
Review. W. Orton Tewson will be 
editor of both publications. The book 
pages of the Saturday morning Public 
Ledger and of the Tuesday Evening 
Public Ledger will be. discontinued. 
Tewson will divide his time between the 
New York and Philadelphia newspapers. 


SONGS OF THE CRAFT 


(Copyright, 1924, by Ep1Tor & PUBLISHER) 


By Henry Edward Warner 


THE DESK MAN 


When Jimmy Jones was a dimpled kid 
He sat on a little high chair, he did, 


Until he became too fat for it, 


When they raised his seat with Holy Writ! 


He sat on the family Bible, so 


To reach his victuals till he should grow; 
And when he was grown, he joined the list 
As a Big League circuit evangelist. 
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Texas Woman’s Press Association Elect 


WOMEN WRITERS MEET 


Mrs. J. M. F. Gill President 


Mrs. J. M. F. Gill of Burkburnett, 
Tex., was elected president of the Texas 
Woman’s Press Association at the 3lst 


annual convention 
held in Austin, 
May 13 and 14. 
Meetings were 
held in the Sen- 
ate chamber of 
the state capitol, 
with Mrs. Mamie 
Wynne Cox, of 


Dallas, retiring 
president, presid- 
ing. 

Other officers 
elected were: 
Vice - presidents, 
Mrs. Mamie~ 


Downard Peck, 
Corsicana; Mrs. 


Mollie (Conner Cook, Austin; Mrs. Fred 


Mrs. W. W.. Cox 


Then Johnny, inheriting Jimmy’s chair, 
Spent his infant days in comfort there, 
But he in turn outgrew it, and took 

His place on the family picture book— 


(You know, 


that thick plush album, ripe 


\ . . 
With bridal scene and daguerrotype? ) 
And when he was twenty-one, became 
A Regular Guy in the Movie Game. 


The next boy down in the tribe of Jones 
Was Hennery; freckles and skin and bones 
And not much else; and when he outgrew 
The chair, and had to sit wider too, 

They raised him up to the table on 
Congressional printing from Washington. 
And Hennery’s known in his town today 

‘As the best stump speaker since Henry Clay. 


Came Howard, last of the fated four, 
And sat in the chair a year or more, 
Then finished his course— 
On a Big, Fat Book that Webster 
The Fates ground on; and who shall say 
Perfect Day? 

Howard is a Copy Reader now, 
With an ingrained grouch and a 


Just what is the end of a 


Let scientists gaze in their books and teach! 
Let parsons pray for our sins and preach! 


But rearing a 
Yuh gotta watch out how 


I]. N. S. TAKES COSMOPOLITAN 


M. Koenigsberg Announces Merger of 
News and Feature Wire Services 


Cosmopolitan News Service, Inc., 
effective May 12, was merged with Inter- 
national News Service, Inc., and the 
combined organization is now being run 
as the International News Service. 

Reason for the combine was given by 
M. Koenigsberg, president and general 
manager, as follows: 

“Cosmopolitan News Service. de- 
veloped so many important angles of 
news that hitherto had not been covered 
by press associations, especially in the 
fields of science, art and finance, that it 
became apparent that similar material 
and similar service must be given to the 
clients of International News Service, if 
they were to get everything that a press 
association ought to deliver. 

“There were two ways of doing it. 
One was to extend the wires of Cosmo- 
politan until they paralleled I. N. S. 
This was impossible because it would 
have required small papers to take a great 
deal more service than they need and to 
pay a great deal more money than they 
could afford. The other course was to ab- 
sorb Cosmopolitan in International News 
Service and give International the extra 
personnel, material and facilities of 
Cosmopolitan.” 

George C. Shor, manager of Inter- 
national News Service, informed Epiror 
& PupLIsHER that the entire personal of 


Robinson, 
Mrs. J. ‘C. Nagle, Dallas; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Emma Cobb Evans, Dal- 
las: treasurer, Mrs. Kate H. Makemson, 
San Antonio. 

Tyler, Tex., was chosen as the next 
meeting place. 
association from all parts of Texas were 
present representing various phases of 
literary work and journalism. 

Speakers on 
Will H. Mayes, Dean of the School of 
Journalism, 
Hulme Sevier, of Austin; J. W. Stayton, 
editor, Holland’s Magazine, Dallas; Mrs. 
Charles G. Barrett, correspondent for 
Texas dailies; Mrs. Mollie Moore God- 
bold, of Dallas, playwright. 


Waco; recording secretary, 


Representatives of the 


the program included 


Texas University; Hal 


Cosmopolitan would be 
mopolitan 


O patient Go 


boy or growing a pup, | 
yuh raise ‘em up! 


furrowed brow! 


the Hear 


aewspapers and three others. 


Koenigsberg, 
points out that re-ro 
politan trun 
“double 
bureau points.” 

Market tables, 


said. 


=< MO 


An Abridged (Magazine for Car Owners 


a 


t 


4 


system 


his announcement, 
uting of the Cosmo- 
kk wire now gives I. N. S. a 
into all 


one of the features of 
Cosmopolitan, are to be delivered to 
clients over sepatate wires, Koenigsberg 


retained. 


Business meetings were held Tuesday 


and Wednesday. 


Among the entertainments given for 
the guests was a luncheon by the Austin 


American. 


The Texas Association went on record 
as endorsing a Texas Centennial Ex- 


position. 


OBODY can 


Texas without 
izing that 
Dallas News is 


siderably more 
a city newspaper. 


Cos- 


st evening 


primary 


An Unusual Automobile Feature 


WILLIAM ULLMAN Z 


TORIST 


THE, SUNDAY 


EDITED BY 


Read about tt on page 25 


stay long in 


real- 
The 
con- 
than 


THE DALLAS 
MORNING NEWS 


Supreme in Texas 


ORIGINAL—ENTERTAINING—INSTRUCTIVE 


ae 


Editor 


LOUISVILLE HOTEL AND OHIO STEAMER 
WILL HOUSE CIRCULATION CHIEFS 


Annual Convention of I. C. M. A. June 3-5 Will Discuss Morning 
and Evening Paper Problems Separately in Open Sessions— 
Clague and Pearson Leading Outside Speakers 


Q)NE hour of open discussion has been 
set asides for each afternoon of the 
annual 


the International 
Circulation Man- 
agers’ Associa- 
tion, to be held 
June 3, 4, and 5 
at the Brown 
Hotel, Louisville, 
and aboard the 
steamer America 
on the Ohio river. 
As planned by the 
program com- 
mittee, of which 
Harold Hough, 
Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram, is 
chairman, the 
first afternoon 
will be devoted 
to morning newspapers, the second to 
afternoon papers, the same general ques- 
tions being applied to both. The com- 
mittee’s theory is that while a morning 
paper circulation man may not now be 
greatly concerned with evening paper 
problems, he may be in the future. 

Prepared papers are also scheduled in 
abundance in addition to the open discus- 
sion, and a long entertainment program 
has been provided by the committee of 
which H. W. Stodghill, Courier-Journal 
and Twmes, is chairman. His paper is 
furnishing the fun. 

The program follows: 


TUESDAY MORNING 


A Rotogravure Supplement. 
production ccst as a 
Charles O. Reville, 

The return privi- 
lege to railway news 
companies. Does it 
bring increased rep- 
resentation? Is it 
abused? Advantages 
and disadvantages. 
—Max Halmbacher, 
Oklahoma City Ok- 
lahoman-Times. 

Are premiums be- 
ing used more gen- 
erally? —James L, 
Farley, Philadelphia 
North American. 

Is the expense of 


meeting of 


M. W. FLorer 
President I. C. M. A. 


Is it worth the 
circulation builder ?— 


3altimore Sun. 


creating home de- 

livery among __tour- . 
ists justifiable?— R. 8. Were 
Alonzo L. Parker, Vice-President 
Los Angeles Times, fon C. MEA: 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 

Which is more important; News or Features? 
Is the tendency drifting towards one or the 
other?—W. L. Argue, Toronto Star. 

Should the A. B. C. make deductions on 
dealer circulation when a newspaper shows a 
heavy percentage of unpaid accounts? If so, 
at what figure should the deduction commence? 
—E. €. White, Houston Chronicle. 

Address.—Stanley Clague, managing di- 
rector, Audit Bureau of Circulations, Chicago. 

In radio, does the newspaper which operates 
a broadcaster have any advantage over a news- 
paper which does not operate a set, but does 
farry daily programs or a weekly radio section? 
—J. C. Montgomery, Detroit News. 

Address.—The Future of Radio.—Credo 
Harris, Station WHAS, Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 

One Hour 
By Entire Membership 


DISCUSSION 


Tuesday afternoon—Morning newspapers. 
Wednesday afternoon—Evening newspapers 
Transportation. 

A. Mail. 

B. Express. 

C. Baggage. 

D. Truck. 
Mailing-room. 

A. Facilities. 

B. Systems. 

C. Supervision. 

D. Wages. 
Promotion. 

A. Product. 

B. Advertising. 

C. Service. 

D. Re-action. 


_ 


Accounting. 
A. Carriers. 
B. Newsboys. 
C. Dealers, 
D. Mail. 


Members are requested to bring prepared 
questions to present during this discussion. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


\ practical system of weekly collections from 
country dealers, who collect monthly from their 
about.—J. O, 


How to 
Mobile 


customers, bring it 
Stuardi, 
Register. 

Baseball extras 
and baseball news. 
From a circulation 
standpoint, dces it 
return expense 
caused other  de- 
partments?’—A. R. 


Michener, Harris- 
burg Telegraph. 
The use of Sun- 


features 
where by 


day special 
in cities 


reason of their lo- 

cation, they are a 

field for advance 

pre-date Sunday Harotp Houcu 
editions of outside Chairman Program 


newspapers printing 

the features, 

Which newspaper Icses, the local or the foreign? 
Leslie E. Toledo Blade. 


Committee 
same 


Neafie, 


A plan that insures one-hundred per cent 
collections from carriers.—J. F, Sweeney, 
Winnipeg Free Press. 


circulation stunts I have encountered. 
Weiler, Allentown Call. 

Sunday newsboys, how to get them and train 
them.—W. A. Cordingly, Des Moines Register- 
Tribune. 

The value cf advertising for circulation, by 


Queer 
—Royal 


use of bill-boards and novelties. (Can a news- 
paper remain consistent and do it?—A. G. 
Linecln, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 

Possibilities for circulation on rural routes 
by afternoon newspapers.—John Schmid, In- 
dianapolis News. 

The future of mail subscriptions if postal 
rates are not reduced. How much more will 


it cost the rural route patron to take a daily 
metropolitan newspaper?—Sidney D. Long, 
Wichita Eagle. 

Address.—A. C.. Pearson, National Publish- 
ers’ Association, New York. 

Methods of procedure in changing from of- 
fice owned to independent carrier system.— 
William Cocnradt, Decatur Review. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


The best method of canvass, house to house in 
country towns.—George Erb, Jr., Buffalo News. 

What is the best value I have ever received 
from my I. O. M. 
A. membership ?—L. 
M. Hammond, Jr., 
Boston Transcript. 

The general dif- 
ferences in the or- 
ganization and oper- 
ation of a circula- 
tion department in a 
city of 100,000 and 
1,000,000 or over.— 
Paul Sergent, New 
York City. 

In cities of 20,000 
and under should 
carriers be inde- 
pendent or salaried, 


and which method ule 

will return greatest H. W. StTop¢HiLt 

net revenue ?—Oscar Chairman Entertain- 

McPeak, Rome ment Committee 

(Ga.) News. ‘ 
Unaccounted for copies. What is fair per- 


centage?—William Elder, Toronto Telegram. 
Election of officers. 

Selection of next meeting place. 

Unfinished business. 

Adjournment of convention. 


Meeting of board of directors. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Monpay.—General reception and get-together 
party at Brown Hotel. Theatre party for early 
arrivals, 

Tuespay.—10 a. m.—Shopping tour through 
retail district for the ladies. 

Afternoon.—Bridge and Mah Jong party at 
Fontaine Ferry Park. 
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Evening.—Second annual masquerade dance, 


Grand Ball Room Brown Hotel; Jule Brazil, 
master of ceremonies. Prizes for costumes, 
classes, original, funniest and_ best. 


WEDNEspDAy.—8.30 a. m.—Ccnvention will be 
on the Steamer America. 

Noon.—Luncheon at Rose Island, Ohio River. 

Evening.—Annual banquet in Grand Ball 
Room, Brown Hotel. 

THurspay.— Morning.— 
Jules Brazil, the I. C. 
in charge. 


Farewell reception. 
M. A. official funmaker, 


Daily Opens Summer Resort 


“Lake Louisvilla,” a summer resort 
established by the Louisville (Ky.) 
Herald and Post, is being used in a sub- 
scription campaign by the two dailies. 
Any person subscribing for 6 months to 
either paper is entitled to purchase a lot 
for $58.50 on payment of $8.50 down and 
2.50 a month. A double truck in the 
Herald announced the plan. The resort 
is 15 miles from Louisville on a small 
lake. All lot owners are given the ex- 
clusive use of the lake for fishing, boating 
and swimming, including the use of parks, 
springs and clubhouse. The first week 
following the announcement 800 lots were 
sold, the management stated. 


TO USE NEWSPAPERS ONLY 


Automobile Company Agrees to Pay 
Half of Dealer Advertising 


Taking the position that local news- 
papers are the “best and surest” media 
available for advertising purposes, the 
Apperson Brothers Automobile Company, 
Kokomo, Ind. has notified Apperson 
dealers that the factory would pay 50 
per cent of the advertising cost, allowing 
them to choose their own schedules from 
monthly broadsides isued from the home 
office. 

O. T. Gurnee of the advertising depart- 
ment has informed Epiror & PUBLISHER 
his company has found this system “when 
confined to newspapers, entirely satisfac- 
tory, and a highly efficient agency in 
sales promotion.” ; 

The notice issued to Apperson dealers 
follows: 

“On the possibility that some dealer 
may misconstrue the very generous terms 
of the Apperson advertising agreement 
to share local dealer campaign costs, the 
advertising department wishes to call 
particular attention to the fact that this 
agreement covers only those ads which 
appear in newspapers. 

“Apperson takes the position that the 
local newspaper is the best and surest 
medium available and that whatever 
funds are used for sales promotion 
should be concentrated in the columns 
of the newspaper or newspapers which 
best reach the field of prospects. 

“All other plans calling for use of 
advertising space upon which the dealer 
feels he is entitled to financial assistance 
must be submitted in detail to the sales 
and advertising departments.” 


FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


* 
The World and the Eve- 
ning World have a com- 


bined circulation daily, of 
650,000 for $1.20 per agate 
line gross, subject to con- 
tract discounts. They carry 
more high class dry goods 
advertising; are read by 
more jobbers, department 
and chain store buyers, and 
by more retailers; offer 
more circulation per dollar 
and a more. concentrated 
circulation; a reader and a 
dealer influence more _local- 
ized than any other morn- 
ing and evening combination. 


Advertise in Newspapers 
by the Year 


The EAM sort 


Pulitzer Building, New York 
Mallers Building Ford Building 
Chicago Detroit 


1] 


HARRY L. CASSARD 


President Keystone Feature Syndicate 
Dies in Philadelphia 

Harry Lippincott Cassard, 63, presi- 
dent of the Keystone Feature Syndicate, 
died a few days ago in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Cassard is said to have been one of 
the first to syndicate comic strips and 
puzzles for newspapers. 

He founded the Comic Sketch Club, 
which distributed the features to dailies 
about the country. He moved to Phil- 
adelphia 25 years ago and later founded 
the firm of which he was president. He 
was a member of the Philadelphia Art 
and Cricket Clubs and was a former 
president of Philadelphia Choral Society. 


Daily Occupies New Home 

The Clarksburg, (W. Va.) Exponent 
this week formally opened to the public 
its new modern home, a two-story struc- 
ture of buff Indiana limestone. The event 
was celebrated with the publication of a 
New Home special edition of 32 pages. 
The entire lower floor and basement of 
the building, comprising 9,375 feet of 
floor’ space, are devoted to newspaper 
operations. Business and advertising 
offices are located on the respective sides 
of the front lobby. Officers of the 
Exponent Company are: J. MHornor 
Davis, president; James M. White, vice- 
president; W. Guy Tetrick, secretary, 
treasurer and general manager. 


Announce $100,000 Ad Budget 

Vantine’s, dealers in exclusive Oriental! 
merchandise, New York, will spend 
$100,000 in New York newspapers this 
year. The account is being handled by 
the World Wide Advertising Corpora- 
tion, New York. 


Crawford with ‘Liberty’ 


Allan J. Crawford, formerly with th. 
Chicago Tribune Syndicate, has been 
transferred to the advertising department 
of Liberty, the Tribune’s new weekly 
coloroto magazine. 


Detroit 


Fourth 
Largest 


City 


Complete coverage with 
one paper. 


The Detroit News 
Offers 


unusual 


advertisers 
opportunities 


Los Angeles Times 


The only great morning 
newspaper in the Pacific 
Southwest whose owner- 
ship, control, direction 
and whole interests are in 
the 


territory which it 


Serves. 


World Leader in Advertising 


for Three Consecutive Years 


NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT WORK 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


GUY P. GANNETT—Press Power in Maine 


Ce A NOTHER Man from Maine, whose 
FX sar is rising’—that is how en- 

thusiasts from the Pine Tree state ‘ 

<cribe Guy Patterson Gannett of Augusta, 


] 


publisher of th 
Pi 


icra 
and Comfort Magazme. 

lust what do they mean? One wonders 

Are 1 sia xeferrmg 0 
Cyrus H ( s. the Portland news- 
bov, now publisher of the Philadelphia 
Public I or. New York Evening Post, 
Saturday Evening Post and other maga- 
zines, or, perhaps, Frank Andrew 


Munsey, one time manager of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph office at Augusta, 
Me., who after dealing considerably in 
dailies, is now ‘content to publish the 
New York Sun and the New York Tele- 
cram and Evening Mail? : 

* Or could they mean James G. Blaine, 
whose “rising star” was towards Prest- 
dency of the United States? 

Gannett differs from the first two in 
that he began life a rich man; he leans 
toward Blaine in his interest in politics. 

34t consider what one enthusiast has to 
say about him: : 

“The stalwarts are not passing; We 
have them with us today, many of them; 
men who in the outstanding qualities 
equal any of old. 

“Occasionally, we hear of these con- 
temporaneous stalwarts. 

“Take, for instance, Guy Patterson 
Gannett of Augusta, Me. The son of a 
rich man—rich in character as in this 
world’s goods—he has worthily worn the 
father’s mantle, and is stepping out as one 
of our national guides. ‘ 

“Charles Schwab, recently, in semi- 
serious mood, scored the sons of: rich 
men as apt to be more ornamental than 
useful. Roosevelt alluded to them in 
typical reprehension, and _ lesser lights 
have had their fling, whatever the motive. 
But Gannett proves that both were guilty 
of generalities. 

“He, at 42, has climbed the heights and 
is recognized by competent judges as one 
of the coming men in our nation. 

“Gannett was reared to work; plenty 
of hard work and wholesome fun; home 
the headquarters and mother the lode- 
star. 

“He was at his studies, in Yale, 22 
years ago, when whatever hopes and 
plans he had made for his future as a 
lawyer, were dashed; his father had 
broken under the strain, and the son, a 
youth of 20, was called to the command. 

“Gannett’s legal aspirations were 
shelved. He had proved to himself that 
business, and big business, was his forte. 

“He associated himself with George E. 
Macomber in development projects. The 
rural districts needed transportation; it 
was given to them in street railways 
linking urban and rural and improving 
the conditions of the inhabitants, in every 
way. 


“The State's banks were inclining to 
lean to broadcloth and dignity with an 
ve closed to liberal view of progress. 


ny Gannett changed this. He partici- 
pated in banking, and both national and 
tate chartered banks took on a new life, 
a regeneration and a livelier participa- 
tion in development of trade, commerce 


and industry. He was chosen president 
of the State Banker’s Association, dis- 
tinguishing him in stable finance. 

“Despite his activities as head of power 
companies and banks, Mr. Gannett could 
not resist the political call. From city to 
state and national councils of the Re- 
publican party, were logical steps, and 
today, few indeed have as keen a grasp 
of the entire political aspect, from theory 
to actualities, coast to coast and lakes to 
eulf, than Guy Patterson Gannett. 

“The press of Maine for long had 
drifted, complacently and serenely, but 
without any material force marking them 
as national institutions. Naturally it only 
was a matter of time for: Gannett to add 
to the established monthly publications, a 
weekly. He bought the ancient Maine 
Farmer, and today it is a potent force 
in promoting the agricultural industry of 
Maine. 

“The daily was in view; first came into 
his hands the Waterville Sentinel, and it 
took on new life. Then he bought the 
Portland Press, of fluctuating calibre, 
from Senator Fred Hale to whom it was 
an asset not listed as a tangible. He 
bought the Portland Herald, the succes- 
cessor to Hastern Argus, more than a 
century old. He merged them, modern- 
ized them, called the new paper the 
Press-Herald. Under his guidance it has 
forged ahead in power and influence and 
circulation. Progress demanded a new 


home and plant and it today is housed in 
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a modél building. In its wholesome mode, 
text and spirit, it is Gannett incarnated.” 


LIBEL APPEAL DENIED 


Higher Court Upholds Louisville Cou- 


rier-Journal in Cresson Suit 


Appeal of Col. C. Cs Cresson, San 
Antonio, Tex., from the judgment of the 
United States District Court of Louis- 
ville, Ky., dismissing his suit against 
the Louisville Courier-Journal for $30.- 
000: as damages for ‘alleged libel, was 
denied May 9, by the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals at Cincinnati. 
Col. Cresson was the Judge advocate 
who prosecuted Col. John E. Hunt, com- 
mandant of Governors’ Island, following 

ipe of Grover C. Bergdoll, millionaire 
draft evader. 

Suit was based upon the publication 
by the newspaper of a Washington dis- 


patch covering the majority report of the 
House Committee to investigate Berg- 
doll’s escape, to the effect the draft 
dodger was aided by a conspiracy in 


which three army officers played leading 
parts. 

In the lower court the claim of the 
newspaper that the article was privileged 
in that it was published in good faith 
and without malice, and that it was a 
fair impartial and correct report of a 
document issued by a committee of the 
House of Representatives was accepted 
bythe court and a verdict for the news- 
paper was directed. 


CHAIN LIBEL SUITS BARRED 


New York State Newspapers Protected 
By New Legislation 


Governor Smith of New York has 
signed the two bills of Assemblyman 
Boyle of Suffolk designed to prevent 
“chain libel suits” against newspapers. 

One of the measures provides that 
suits brought against publications for 
the same alleged libel may be lumped 
together and tried as one case, with the 
judge and jury empowered to apportion 
the verdict and the costs among the de- 
fendants, provided the plaintiff is given 
a verdict. The other bill permits a de- 
fendant in a libel suit to introduce as 
evidence proof that the plaintiff has won 
a previous libel suit against another pub- 
lication for the same item. Both bills 
amending the civil practice act will be- 
come effective Sept. 1. 

The measures were backed by the New 
York Publishers Association. 


Sun’s Rays Temporarily Dimmed 


New York Sun has temporarily dis- 
continued its unique department “Sun's 
Rays,” to which readers contributed 
feature articles on the foibles and fancies 
of dwellers in Manhattan. Edwin S. 
Friendly, business manager, reports there 
has been no falling off in circulation, and 
no strong demand for its reinstatement. 
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AN AUTO FEATURE FOR BETTER PAPERS 


Original, Entertaining and Instructive 


THE: SUNDAY. 


; x 
TORIST} 
An Abridged Magazine for Car Owners ent 


EDITED BY 3 
WILLIAM ULLMAN = 


Read about it on page 25 


VANDERLIP TALKS OF WEEKLY 


Admits He Is ‘“‘Considering”’ N. Y. Pub- 
lication But Has No Definite Plans 


Frank A. Vanderlip, crusading chair- 
man of the Citizens’ Federal Research 
Bureau, Washington, D. C., informed 
Eprror & PustisHer this week that he 
was considering establishment of a 
weekly newspaper in New York City. 
He declined to enlarge on his plans, ad- 
mitting they were as yet indefinite, and 
indicating they did not concern the im- 
mediate present. 

Questioned by Eprror & PUBLISHER 
over long distance telephone, Vanderlip, 
while just admitting he had the proposi- 
tion of entering the publishing field under 
consideration, later thought it better to 
“refuse to either affirm or deny’ the 
New York weekly newspaper rumor. 

“T’m not going to the public very much 
now,” he declared. “I don’t need to. 
The natural course for me to take in my 
efforts to restore honest government, is 
to take up all research matters uncov- 
ered by the bureau with the public of- 
ficers,—cabinet officials and members of 
the Senate investigating committees.” 

The Citizen Federal Research Bureau, 
he said, was “moving along to my entire 
satisfaction.” 

“I’m not trying to get publicity,’ he 
said. ‘The work of the bureau can be 
read in the minutes of the Senate inves- 
tigating committees.” 

The ‘bureau is still relying chiefly on 
the work of private detectives, despite 
Vanderlip’s previous announcement that 
he intended to reorganize it along news- 
paper lines. ‘While stating he had taken 
on “three of four” newspaper men, he 
declined to make their names public. 


Publishers Lose $1-a-Year Jobs 


Attorney General Harlan F. Stone has 
dropped Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., editor 
and publisher of the Los Angeles News 
and the San Francisco Herald, and E. B. 
McLean, publisher of the Washington 
(D. C.) Post from the Department of 
Justice rolls, where they were serving as 
$1-a-year secret agents. 
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Sworn government statement for 
the six months ending March 31, 
1924. Daily average circulation 
April, 1924, exceeded 97,500. 


Advertising Leadership 


For the first three months of 
1924 the Dispatch exceeded the 
other Columbus Newspapers 
combined by 738,391 lines. 

DISPATCH .....5,126,244 lines 
SECOND PAPER 2,505,764 lines 
THIRD PAPER .1,882,089 lines 


432 321 
exclusive exclusive 
local display 

advertisers 

in 1923 


national 
advertisers 
in 1923 


MAKE CENTRAL OHIO 
YOUR TEST MARKET 


Ghe Columbus Dispatch 
can 


re OHIO’S GREATEST HOME DAILY 
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utomobiles 
which Gained More than IOOZ 
in Chicago Sales Las bat 


CFacts worthy of note by any business man |. MOON 
whether tn the automotive line or in any other = 
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Good business was general in the automobile world 
last year—but some dealers made it better than others. 


Registration of new carsin Cook | These cars sell at varying prices. 
County, Illinois, was 46% great- | They differ widely in many 


er in 1923 than in 1922, but ways.. They have one thing in . 
Jewett increased 206% | Common—Chicago Tribune ad- Sri Ge Show 
Moon ‘ 187% vertising. ‘They spend more ) 

0 


than twice as much in The Trib- ) NI 


nei they tell the story 


Willys-Knight “ 177% une as they spend in all other cea 
Reo i: 123% | Chicago papers combined. 


Jewett cars, introduced to the motoring world two years ago, have 
the Nation Wide 


swept swiftly into popularity with the assistance of a powerful, consis- 
floon Tires 


The Tribune as in all other Chicago papers combined. The 206%; 
gain of the Jewett in new car registrations shows that The Tribune 
was able to carry the responsibility placed upon it. 


Moon has concentrated on the Chicago local market through Tribune 
advertising with remarkable results. Quinlan Motors Company 
claims that more Moon cars are sold in Chicago alone than are sold in 
the entire United States by many manufacturers. 


Willys-Knight, long established, well known, represented by a large 
dealer organization, built up a 177¢/ gain with comparatively little 
advertising — $22,350 in The Tribune and $10,500 in the five other 
papers. Owing to the results produced in 1923 approximately 30 full 
pages of Tribune advertising on Willys-Overland products are 


tent campaign in The Tribune. For Jewett advertising Bird-Sykes 
Company, Chicago dealers, in 1923 spent more than twice as much in 
>» be 


= of beauty and worth 
scheduled for 1924. lyx Knight Country Clubsee 
: : E ; 3 e i 
Reo has done a phenomenal job with the aid of Tribune space. During Proudly in any company, 


the past year forceful, distinctive copy has brought Reo to the atten- 
tion of every prospective purchaser. **ull pages were used to achieve 
an increase of 123%: in twelve months after 19 years of merchandising. 


“The results were beyond our expectations,” said C. E. Eldridge, Chi- 
cago manager. “Our sales began increasing like a snowball—in geo- 
metrical progression. In 1922 the proportion of our sales to old owners 
of Reos was 90°. In 1923 it was only 374c. We are broadening our 
field enormously. 


safety 


“When 90‘ of our sales were to Reo owners, we naturally had practi- 
cally nothing but Reos to sell in our used car department. Now we 
have all kinds of cars, and the Reos we take in trade are quickly 
disposed of.” 


Whether we consider shoes or toothpaste or cigars or automobiles—sales leader- 
ens = = ship in Chicago is found closely entwined with Chicago ‘lribune advertising. 
Whatever you sell--you can sell it faster and more efficiently by enlisting this 
powerful stimulant to consumer demand. [et a Tribune man prove that busi- 
ness is as good as you make it. 
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NEWSPAPER SPACE PLUS MERCHANDISING 
SERVICE WILL BOOST SALES—SMITH 


By ROSALIE ARMISTEAD HIGGINS 


N ORE and more manufacturers of na- 
tionally advertised products are 
turning to newspapers to increase their 
sales, according to George D. Smith, 
member of the 
firm of Payne, 
Burns & Smith, 
newspaper repre- 
sentatives. 
Consumption of 
nationally distrib- 
uted products has 
reached amazing 
proportions, he 
declares, and to 
make this condi- 
tion permanent 
newspapers are 
being relied upon. 
Mr. Smith 
comes from a 
newspaper family. eg 
His father, Senator James Smith, of 
New Jersey, owned the Newark Star 
for many years. He was graduated 
from Princeton University in 1908. At- 
tracted to newspaper work he came to 


Georce D, SmitTH 


New York as a cub reporter on the 
New York Evening World. He also 


had some advertising and business office 
experience on the World, and then went 
to Newark with the Star. His experi- 
ence here for several years was varied, 
including work in the mechanical depart- 
ment, as well as in the classified and edi- 
torial departments. After several years, 
he became general manager of the Star, 
and continued in this position until that 
paper was sold. 


Five years ago, Mr. Smith became 
associated with G. Logan Payne and 
George Burns, in the firm of Payne, 


Burns & Smith. In this business he 
found his newspaper experience invalu- 
able, for it gave him an opportunity of 
seeing the publisher’s viewpoint from 
every angle. 

Mr. Smith believes that newspaper 
publishers, advertising agencies, manu- 
facturing executives and newspaper 
national representatives should co-operate 
sincerely and intelligently to help the 
manufacturer get 100 per cent return on 
every dollar spent in newspapers. 

“Space buyers of agencies would help 
their clients as well as the agencies they 
represent, if they would show a greater 
appreciation of newspapers that will 
render a co-ordinated, intelligent merch- 
andising service,’ he declared. ‘When 
newspaper lists are made up, they should 
recognize not only circulation claims; but 
should find out what service newspapers 
will render. This will reduce the selling 
cost to their clients and will bring about 
an increase in sales which will be based 
on service rendered, rather than circula- 
tion claims alone. 

“The publishers’ representative stands 
in the important position of information 
giver and taker, between the advertisers 
and advertising agencies on one hand and 
the publishers of newspapers on the other. 
The representatives are doing their share 
and will labor to further strengthen the 
binding, co-operative link, by pointing out 
to publishers the reasons why national 
advertisers want and are entitled to 
merchandising service. Special represen- 
tatives can also prove that really effective 
co-operating newspapers not only show 
up better in the volume of national ad- 
vertising carried, but also that those 
newspapers, large or small are generally 
the first selected to get the original as 
well as the follow-up schedules. 

“Publishers can help by getting out a 
retail paper, which from point of effec- 
tiveness and cost is the most advantage- 
ous form of co-operation. Of course, 
getting out colored broadsides and letters 
to the trade, issuing route lists, having 
key stores lined up, arranging window 
and counter displays, and recommending 
to factory representatives the progressive 
jobbers and brokers—all these are 
services which help in forming a deciding 
lactor as to whether the campaign goes 
to your paper or that of your competitor. 


“The average space buyer each day is 
more consistently asking publishers to 
work hand in hand with his clients. By 
their daily contact with publishers’ repre- 
sentatives, space buyers are finding out 
that most newspapers are willing to put 
over a campaign by offering a reasonable 
and sane merchandising service. 

“Tt is a fact, therefore, that all three— 
the publishers, the agencies and the 
national representatives must freely and 
frankly exchange their views, for in this 
way only will bigger appropriations be 
given by advertisers who now rely on 
newspapers to sell their goods. In ad- 
dition to this, many prospective clients 
can be developed for newspapers if this 
co-ordinated spirit will take deeper root 
and unselfishly prevail.” 


REPORTER JUDGED “INSANE” 


Des Moines Man Fools Physicians and 
Gets Feature Story 


One of the best feature stories ever 
printed in Iowa was used last week by 
the Des Moines (la.) Tribune when 
John L. Spivak, reporter, posed as “John 
Duncan,” to prove that an_ intelligent 
criminal can escape the law by feigning 
insanity, had himself declared incurably 
insane and committed to a state hospital. 

Spivak showed up at the police station 
at Des Moines and asked for a guard to 
accompany him to a bank to draw out 
a large sum of money which he was to 
use to pay the German reparations bill. 
The police were sympathetic and locked 
Spivak in a cell. The board of insanity 
commissioners of Polk county declared 
him insane and ordered him sent to the 
state hospital. 

Dr. \Max Witte, head of the hospital, 
denied Spivak admittance when he learned 
the truth of the case. 


WOULD SOFT PEDAL NEWS 


Saugus, Mass., Group Would Censor 
Local News Stories 


Saucus, Mass., May 14.—The town of 
Saugus has been furnishing the daily 
newspapers of the state with altogether 
too many sensational stories and flaring 
headlines, according to. the men’s club of 
the Universalist Church, which, at a 
lively indignation meeting recently, voted 
to “restrain the press from publishing 
detrimental gossip and scandal,” and 
named a committee to confer with the 
editors at fault, with the idea of putting 
the soft pedal on future mention of 
Saugus in the police news pages. 

A minority group of those aggrieved 
pointed out, however, that the news had 
to be existent before it could be printed, 
and suggested that a better way than 
coercion of the press would be a general 
clean-up of the town along moral lines. 


248,612 


was the average net paid daily 
circulation of The Baltimore 
Sun. (morning and evening) for 
the month of 


April, 1924 


showing a gain of 10,139 aver- 
age net paid daily circulation 
over the month of April, 1923. 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE 


Morning 


Evening 


Sunday 


& Publisher 
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CANADIAN EDITORS TO MEET 


Entertainment Features of Vancouver 
Gathering, June 3-6, Announced 


Toronto, May 14.—With the visit to 
Toronto of F. J. Burd, publisher of the 
Vancouver (B. C.) Province, arrange- 
ments have been practically completed 
for the holding in Vancouver of the an- 
nual meetings of the Canadian Press and 
the Canadian Daily Newspapers Associa- 
tion during the week of June 2. Eastern 
members of these organizations will leave 
Toronto in special cars attached to the 
transcontinental train of the Canadian 
National Railways on May 24, traveling 
to Vancouver via Winnipeg, Edmonton, 
Jasper Park, and Prince Rupert, and ar- 
riving on June 3. The return trip over 
the Canadian Pacific Railway will com- 
mence on June 8, with stops at Banff, 
Calgary and Regina, reaching Toronto 
on June 15. 

The party will be well entertained both 
going and coming. At Winnipeg they 
will be dinner guests of the Free Press 
and Tribune, and will attend a luncheon 
at the Manitoba Agricultural College as 
guests of the Government of Manitoba. 
In Saskatoon, the local Board of Trade 
will provide a sightseeing tour of the 
city, including visits to the University of 
Saskatchewan and the Forestry Farm. 
In Edmonton, John M. Imrie, managing 
director of the Edmonton Journal, will 
entertain the party. The Canadian Na- 
tional Railways will be hosts of the news- 
paper men during their stay in Jasper 
Park. 

The annual meeting of the Canadian 
Press will take place on June 3 and 4, 
followed by that of the Canadian Daily 
Newspapers Association on June 5 and 6. 
Following the meetings the party will 


FORESHADOWED EVENTS 


May 16-24—California Press Assn., 
annual convention and tour, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

May 17—Richmond Club of Print- 


ing House Craftsmen meeting, 
Richmond, Va. 


May 17—Associated Dailies of 
Florida, convention, Deland, 
Fla. 


May 18-June 8—National Editorial 
Assn., annual convention and 
tour, Kansas City, Oklahoma 
City, and Mexico City. 

May 20-21—Inland Daily Press 
Assn., convention, Morrison Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 

May 20-22—Mississippi State Press 
Assn., annual convention, Meri- 
dian, Miss. 

May 22—Public Utilities Adver- 
tising Association, Spring meet- 
ing, Atlantic City, N. J. 

May 22-23—Michigan League of 
Home Dailies, meeting, Grand 
Rapids. 

May 24—TIllinois Press Assn., meet- 
ing, Champaign, II. 


cross to Victoria, where they will be 
guests of the Lieutenant-Governor, Hon. 


Walter Nicholl, himself an old newspaper | 


man, at a party at Government House, 


New Sorority Chapter 
SWomen’s Press Club at Grinnell Col- 
lege, Grinnell, Ia., has been granted a 
chapter of Theta Sigma Phi, national 
honorary journalistic sorority. 


Select your local advertising medium 


as you would 


select a retail 


store location 


If you were considering a location for a detail store in Cin- 
cinnati you would want to know how many people pass it 
every day and what is their buying power and spending 
proclivity; you would consider carefully the character of 
your business neighbors and what class of buyers they are 


serving. You wouldn’t pay 


Fountain Square rent for a 


Cumminsville location, or Dixie Terminal rates for a store 
at the Kentucky end of the bridge. 


Just so with your local advertising medjum. How many 


people in greater Cincinnati does it reach? 
and what are their buying habits? 


Who are they 
How much display 


advertising lineage does it carry and what kind? What do 
the leading local merchants and national advertisers think 


of it? 


Has it in fact an efficient and acceptable coverage 


of the local market or is its circulation spotty, thin, “over 


the hills and far away’’? 


Make such an investigation in Cincinnati and you will find 
that there is one afternoon newspaper that goes daily to 
four out of every five families in the city and its imme- 


diate suburbs. 


This one paper reaches practically the 


entire native white, literate population of the community— 
the people who desire good things and who have the means 


to buy them. 


The paper is the Cincinnati Times-Star with a daily city 
circulation of 112,062 copies net paid, A. B. C., leading the 
second afternoon paper by almost 28,000 and distancing the 
first morning paper by 70,183 copies. 


You will find that the Times-Star’s lead in display adver- 
tising lineage both local and national is even greater than 
its dominance in circulation, a leadership that has been un- 
challenged for sixteen consecutive years. 


Select your newspaper with the same business judgment that 


you would apply to the selection of a retail store in Cincin- 


nati. 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations | 


There can be only one outcome—The Times-Star. 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 
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An Analysis of Meehington 
as a Market 


reveals many unique conditions, which make it unusual 
and worthwhile. For instance: 


In population Washington, with its half million, out- 
ranks six entire states, and 1s the fourteenth among the 


cities of the U. S. 


Thus you see it is a compact market, concentrated in 
69 square miles — the home of prosperous people who 
earn liberally and spend generously. 


And the advertising problem is simplified — for The 
Star reaches practically all of them — making necessary 
only this one medium. 


Those further details in which you may be spe- 
cifically interested will be furnished upon request. 


Che Lenin ng Star. 
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EDITOR’S INDIAN RELICS HELPED BRING 
N. E. A. MEET TO OKLAHOMA 


Edgar S. Bronson of El Reno American Took War Bonnets 
and Tomahawks to N. Y. to Wake Interest in 
Southern State—Clinched Convention 


A 


By EDGAR WHITE 


work in the collection deserves that name. 

Bronson is.a newspaper man from the 
ground up. Previous to 1902 the had 
worked in Missouri offices at everything 
there was to do. He was reporter, type- 
setter, solicitor and “make-up” man, 
Before the days of the auto he traveled 
from house to house on the dirt roads of 
Macon county, stopping at every farm 


HEN Edgar S. Bronson of the 

El Reno (Okla.) American took a 
notion that the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation ought to 
hold its 1924 
meeting in Okla- 
homa in May, he 
took with him to 
New York, where 


the editors met house, getting subscriptions for the 
last year, an as- Macon Times. ‘His schedule required 
sortment of war him to be ‘back in the office the latter 
bonnets, toma- part of the week to thelp get the paper 


out. Before press day it was the rule for 
all hands to report for duty at 7:30 P. M. 
and they generally worked all night. 
Bronson, like the rest, did his bit, with an 
ft Bronson knew oil lamp flickering over his type case. 
| the editorial : In August, 1902, Bronson and N. A. 
| weakness for In- Epcar S. Bronson Nichols went out with a trainload-of live 
dians, and with men from Trenton, Mo., and founded the 
1 | the aid of his friend, town of Thomas, Okla:, in a wheat field. 
convention was captured. Now, as vice- The Daily Tribune was printed in a tent. 
preside nt and for 16 years secretary- Every citizen of Thomas was a sub- 
treasurer of the Oklahoma Press ‘Asso- scriber and advertiser. -The Indians 
ciation, the energetic man from El Reno gathered about, curiously watching the 
| is prey yaring to make good when the ed- workmen in the newspaper tent. They 
| itorial delezation of from 200 to 300 go were tremendously interested in the pic- 
Mi into camp in the great western state. tures, even in the bald-headed man in 
It will be worth a trip from New the hair tonic ad. 

York to see Bronson’s Indian museum, if Bronson’s interest in the red men 
nothing else. For more than 20 years began there. He and his partner tried 
1} Bronson has had two intensely oN to explain something about what a news- 
Asso- 


hawks and other 
souvenirs of the 
red men, as argu- 
ments. And won! 


John Golobie, the 


Hi | ing hobbies—the Oklahoma Press paper was for. They printed stories 
ciation and assembling the finest collec- about Indians, which the interpreter 
tion of Indian relics in the West. That would read to the tribesmen. 
collection is easily worth $50,000. It em- In time the Tribune had a good brick 


braces many things of which the average building in Thomas, and a state reputa- 
collector would not think. Being a per- tion for its handsome anniversary edi- 
sonal friend of a score of the more noted tions. But Bronson and Nichols finally 


chiefs. Bronson had access to a great decided to move to a larger town. They 
many features of unique interest. The bought the El Reno American in 1914, 
collection is known by all the Indians in and later H. M. Woods became associated 


Oklahoma, and when they run across 
anything they think unusual and odd they 
take it to the El Reno editor, who is the 
biggest market in the country for such 


with them in its publication. 

When Bronson was elected secretary- 
treasurer of the Oklahoma Press Asso- 
ciation the cash box was $90 in the 


for May 17, 1924 


late John N. Shepler of the qoey Con- 
stitution. 

The plan used by the Oklahoma Press 
Association is being employed, in part, 
by the Mark Twain Memorial Park As- 
sociation in Missouri. The club house at 
Medicine Park cost about $16,000, but 
there has been considerable improving 
done since the original construction. 

When the members of the National 
Editorial Association foregather in Okla- 
homa in May they will run across many 
things of absorbing interest in that virile 
young state, but the big story they will 
take home with them will be the career 
of these two dauntless men who started a 
daily newspaper in a tent in the heart of 
a wind-swept prairie and fought their 
way to a leading position in their profes- 
sion and as builders of a state. 


PLAN NEWSPAPER GOLF MEET 


News Writers to Play at Close of Cleve- 
land Convention 


Wasuincton, D. C. May 15—A 
national golf tournament for newspaper 
men will be held in ‘Cleveland at the time 
of the Republican National Convention, 
according to plans of the Cleveland com- 
mittee on arrangements and James D. 
Preston, superintendent of the Senate 
Press Gallery. The program calls for a 
golf contest on the links of the Cleve- 
land Country Club, Friday, June 13. It 
is expected that the convention will have 
virtually completed its labors by Thurs- 
day, leaving Friday free for golf, 

Present plans do not provide for an 
inter-city contest such’as was waged two 
years ago for the Epitor & PUBLISHER 
cup, but a general tournament in which 


Who's Who in the 
CONSOLIDATED PRESS 


gILLIAM BIRD writes a 


v 
all the golf-playing newspaper men 
covering the convention can participate, 
It is not improbable that a tournament 
may be staged in New York after the 
Democratic National Convention and the. 
inter-city contests can be resumed. At! 
present the Epiror & PUBLISHER cup is 
held by the New York newspaper golfers | 
who won in a tri-city meet two years ago! 
participated in by teams from Boston 
and Washington. No contest was held) 
last year, although efforts were made to) 
bring together teams from New York,) 
Washington, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. 


Veteran Louisiana Editor Dies | 


Gen. John McGrath, 88, who died req) 
cently at Baton Rouge, La., was known) 
as the oldest newspaper man in Louisiana, | 
He entered the employ of the Baton 
Rouge Gazette at the age of 10. Some 
years later he founded and edited the 
Baton Rouge Truth. His most recent! 
newspaper work was contributions to the’ 
Baton Rouge News. At the time of his. 
death he was assisting his daughter in the 
publication of Woman’s Enterprise, 4a) 
monthly newspaper. He was at one time) 
president of the Louisiana State Pram 
Association. 


Governor Signs Billboard Law 


A bill recently passed by the Massa- 
chusetts legislature under which cities 
and towns may regulate billboards and 
advertising signs “without interference 
from state authorities has been signed by 
Gov. ‘Channing H. Cox. This marks the 
end of a long fight on the part of plan- 
ning boards and “other civic organizations 
in Massachusetts for billboard control. 


dispatch reviewing the week 
in Europe every Sunday for 


articles. 

Among the Indian leaders who fur- 
nished Dives for the collection are Lone 
Wolf, Howling Crane, Yellow Bull, 
Black Owl, a hite Antelope, All-Runner, 
Old Crow, Brave Bear, Good Bear, Mad 
Wolf, et al. ‘He has a beaded : bottle pur- 
chased from Old Geronimo, famous 
Apache chief, who died in captivity. 

ee s Indian museum contains 
photos of famous red warriors, bows and 
arrows, beaded buckskin leggins and slip- 


pers, a trunkful of war bonnets, toma- 
hawks, flint arrow heads, elks teeth, 
stone pipes, battle axes, dancing robes 
and countless beautiful articles orna- 


mented with colored beads. The exhibits 
form a history of the Indians in Amer- 
ica, showing steady progress in handi- 
craft and in art, for much of the beaded 
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hole. 

“Let’s build an editorial club house,” 
Bronson suggested to the publishers. 

“A club house!” they exclaimed. 
“Wouldn’t it be wise to wait until we 
get something in the treasury?” 

“Sure! How much advertising space 
—not cash—will you give toward the 
enterprise?” 

The editors breathed easy. That was 
a horse of another color. They could af- 
ford to be generous with advertising 
space—if somebody got the ads. Bron- 
son got the ads, and they financed the 
enterprise. A fine club house has been 
built at Medicine Park, and it is the 
pride of the Association. There was 
money left in the treasury. Bronson de- 
sires to have it stated’ in putting this 
fine plan over he was ably assisted by the 


Read about it on page 25 


the newspapers receiving 


the C. P. A. Sunday Service. 


Mr. Bird’s long residence in Europe, 
his familiarity with its life, its customs, 
its culture and its languages, his 
thorough knowledge of history, politics — 
and economics, make him one of the | 
best equipped American correspondents 
now in the European field. He writes 
a plain, direct and forceful English. 
He has a rare gift of translating the 
complexities of European politics into 
simple terms that every reader can 
understand. 


WILLIAM BIRD 


Although - his headquarters are in ~ 
Paris, where he spends most of his time, 
Mr. Bird travels much and during 
the past four years has sent dispatches — 
from London, Berlin, Vienna, | 
Budapest, Milan, Genoa, Madrid 
and countless other cities where the | 
news was breaking. He repeatedly 
foretells the direction of events by 
combining painstaking accuracy in the 
gathering of facts with careful and 
thorough analysis. 


The Consolidated Press Association 
Executive Offices, Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C. 
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There are certain funda- 
mental beliefs upon which 
we have built this business 
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SERVICE TO THE INDUSTRY 


Weare an integral part of the Printing Industry, 
and can prosper only as the Industry prospers. 
Therefore we devote time, and thought, and effort 
to making this a better business for every man en- 
gaged in it—and for his successors. 

The Linotype Company has worked consistently 
for higher typographic standards, the advancement 
of trade education, more efficient production meth- 
ods, and fair prices based on a knowledge of costs. 


© TRADE Li N OTYPE MARK @ 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
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OUT OF TOWN NEWSSTANDS 
Where EDITOR & PUBLISHER Can Be Procured 


Augusta, Ga., Steve’s Place, 1140 Broad st. 
Sioux City, Iowa, Fitzgibbons, 532 Fifth st. 


Kansas City, Mo., Union News Stand, M. K. T. Station 
Springfield, Mass., A. R. & C. H. Marshman, Bowles Bldg. 

Salt Lake City, Magazine Book Store, 237 So. State st. 

Salem, Oregon, D. H. Talmadge, 193 No. Commercial st. s" 
Hutchinson, Kan., City News Stand, 101 West 15th st. 

Boise, Idaho, Asa Tillotson 

Toledo, Ohio, Blade News Stand, P. O. Box 429 

Des Moines, Iowa, Mose’s News Stand, 309 5th ave. 

Des Moines, Lowa, Hyman’s News & Book Store, 407 6th ave. 
Des Moines! Iowa, Fidler-Perlman News Stand, 509 Grand ave. 
Lake Charles, ie 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Stevenson News Agency 
Oklahoma City, Okla., News & Book Shop 
Manchester, N. H., Mr. Thompson, 30 Hanover st. 
Davenport, Iowa, Martin Cigar Co., 116 Main st. — 


Parker’s News Stand 


Davenport, [owa,-Hickey Bros., 424 Brady st. 
| Davenport, lowa, Comenitz News Agency, 408 Harrison st. 

| Rock Island, Tl., Louis Andich, 1608 2nd ave. 

Bridgeport, Conn., Simone’s News Room 
| Marion, Ind.,. Musser & Sons News Co., 122 West 4th st. 2 4 

1 | Detroit, Mich., Traingle News Co. 
San Francisco,. Calif., Golden Gate, 30th & Market sts. 
Bellingham, Wash., Elmo Hurley, 1331 Cornwell ave. 
Bellingham, Wash., Al Buckner, 100 West Holly st. 
Mason City, Iowa, Yelland & Hanes 
Lawrence, Kan., R. R. Hickson, 715 Massachusetts st. 
Eugene, Ore., Koke-Tiffany, 878 Willamette st. 
Kansas City, Mo., Izzy Fleischman, 10th and Main sts. 


Kansas City, Mo., News Stand, 18th st. near Grand ave. 

Dayton, Ohio, Wilke News Co., 

Ogden, Utah, Vogel News Co. 

Boston, Mass., Old South News Co., P. O. Box 2578 

| Washington, D. C., L. Lee Combs, Ebbitt House Cigar Stand 
Chicago, T., Charles Levy, 27 N. Fifth ave. 

| Boston, Mass., A. McNeil, P. O. Box 5335 

Detroit, Mich., Ludington News Co., 928 W. Forest ave. 

St. Paul, Minn., St. Marie Cigar & News Co., 96 East Fifth st. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Schroeder’s News Store, Superior st., opposite P. O. 

Chicago, Ill., I. B. Ury & Co., 74 West Madison st. 

| Pittsburgh, Pa., Jones Book Shop, 437 Wood st. 

| New Orleans, La., Wallace, 105 Royal, near Canal 

Providence, R. I., Butler Exchange News Co. 

| 

| 


125 So. Ludlow st. 


POPULAR WITH WOMEN MOTORISTS 
An Original, Helpful Auto Feature 


THE, SUND Ay 
“MOTORIST 


An Abridged Magazine for Car Ones 


EDITED BY 3 
WILLIAM ULLMAN 


Read about it on page 25 
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JOURNAL’S PROMOTION DE LUXE 


Merchandising Manual of N. Y. Daily 


An Eye-opener in Selling Science 


The New York Evening Journal has 
just issued a, “Sales Manual of the New 
York Market,’ which for the elements 
of merchandising science, thorough and 
penetrating market analysis, elaborate 
display of convincing advertising argu- 
ment, contained in magnificent printing 
and binding excels anything on this theme 
that has ever come to our desk. 

This is promotion de luxe. 


No newspaper man can read it and not 
get a thrill of pride and Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER extends to the management of 
the New York Evening Journal un- 
qualifed congratulations. 

The book is as big and as handsome 
as the average atlas. If any element of 
value to a retail sales manager is omitted 
from this work it has escaped our atten- 
tion. The array of pertinent statistics: is 
stupendous and the listing and mapping 
of retail outlets, selling routes, shopping 
districts, wholesale markets and. distri- 
bution points, and helpful suggestions: to 
the advertising and sales forces of 
merchandise distributors concerning the 
world’s largest retail market, are incom- 
parably . excellent. 


The Evening Journal may rightfully 
claim high distinction by reason of the 
testimony given in letters from various 
classes of advertisers as to the efficiency 
of its advertising and merchandising 
department. These evidently spontaneous 
letters from high sources leave nothing 
to be said in superlatives in behalf of the 
service. 

A photograph of the personnel of the 
merchandising service department shows 
it numbering 53 people. The triple slogan 
is: 1—Holding old customers; 2—In- 
creasing sales to old customers; 3—Sell- 
ing new customers. The~ Evening 
Journal began the work in the winter of 
1918. It has handled 350 campaigns. 
Nearly everything has been done, from 
passing out free samples from door to 


door to dressing windows and employing 
specialty sales forces. More than a 
hundred thousand calls have been made 
on retailers in ‘behalf of advertisers in 42 
classes of trade. Last year 341 investi- 
gations were made for advertising 
agencies. 

This sales manual is an eye-opener in 
the relatively new science of co-ordinated 
advertising and selling. 


Urges Wall Street Press Conference 


To establish direct contact between 
financial writers and the New York Stock 
Exchange, A. Newton Plummer, editor, 
National Financial News, in the current 
issue, urges a weekly press conference 
with the “president of the Exchange. It 
would demonstrate to the public that the 
“open-door policy of publicity is more 
than a gesture,” he claims. Stock Ex- 
change news is now given to financial 
reporters through a public relations de- 
partment which is an outgrowth of the 
old Library Committee.. 


ONE out of every | 
THREE Homes’° in 


Milwaukee receive 


THE 
MILWAUKEE 
LEADER 


“Unawed by Influ- | 
ence and Unbribed by 
Gain.” 


Advertising Representatives 


FRALICK & BATES 


Chicago, New York, Atlanta, Los 
geles 


Otis Building 


Newspaper Dollars That Never 
Answer Your Roll-Call 


Absent brethren among your assets, missing 
members of your income—where are they? 


That extra five; ten, twenty thousand dollars 
that you ought to be realizing every year? 


Gone wandering among your undeveloped classi- 
fied advertising columns! 
ing—in the part of your newspaper where you've 
missed one of the greatest of its opportunities! 


~ But—and it’s a cheerful “but” this time—these 

thousands of classified advertising dollars can be 
reclaimed, can be regained for your asset columns, - 
can be made to. pay enormous dividends on the 

slight investment you make in the scientific de- - 
velopment of your classified medium. 


It’s our business to make every classified dollar 
shout “Here!” when you call the roll! 


THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, INC. 


International Classified Advertising Counsellors 


Lost, strayed and miss- 


Philadelphia 


or May £7, 1924 


Announcement 


NORWEGIAN PAPER 
MILLS AGENCY, INC. 


33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Selling Agent in the United States for 


NEWS PRINT PAPER 


Representing Seven Largest Norwegian News Print 
Mills with an Annual Capacity of 200,000 Tons 


Sole Selling Agent in U. S. for 


._ ANKERS: TRAESLIPERI & PAPIRFABRIK A/S A/S HOLMEN-HELLEFOS 
BOHNSDALEN MILLS, Ltd. HUNSFOS FABRIKKER 
A/S HOFSFOS TRAESLIPERI 0G PAPIRFABRIK UNION PAPER CO., Ltd. 


Agent for 
FOLLUM TRAESLIPERI 


Prompt Shipments - . Inquiries Solicited 
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ANDARDIZA 


into a one-, two-, 


NO STANDARDIZED INTERTYPE HAS EVER BECOME OBSOLETE 


The advantages of Intertype Standardization can be summarized in one word—interchange- 
ability. The various models are interchangeable. Magazines and matrices are intercHfinpeabie 
Molds, mold liners, even repair parts are interchangeable. Only the composing room foreman 
who has used a battery of Intertypes can fully appreciate all the advantages of complete 
interchangeability. 


The Intertype owner is always prepared for the future. If changing conditions demand a 
different composing machine, he simply adds new standardized units to his Intertype. The 


This picture shows a Stardard- 
ized Intertype ready to be built 


magazine machine, either with or 
without a one- or three-maga- 
zine Power Keyboard Side 
Unit. All Standardized Inter- 
types can be converted from one 
model into another, in any com- 
posing room, by any machinist. 


wo 


a 
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NON-OBSOLESCENCE 


In this illustration the machine shown on 
( the opposite page has been built into a 
" Model C-s.m. No. 2, with three standard 
magazines and a Power Keyboard Side 
Cimt carrying three auxiliary magazines. 
The dimmed parts in this picture are the 
same on all models of Standardized Inter- 
types. The interchangeable units, shown in 
full black and white, can be added at any 
time. You can buy what yqu need today 
and later apply additional units as you 
require them. 


SY 


resultant machine is standard in every way, fully as good as a brand-new Intertype of the 
same model. 


-Even the detail improvements developed from time to time are standardized and applicable 
to all outstanding Standardized Intertypes. That is one reason why no Standardized Intertype 
has ever become obsolete. By adding such detail improvements, it is perfectly practical for 
any owner of a Standardized Intertype, no matter how many years ago the machine was pur- 
chased, to make his machine as up-to-date as any Intertype shipped from the Factory today. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


< : CHICAGO 
al O d Eastern Sales Department: 50 Court Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. Branch Offices: is 
Rand MeNeit Balaines MEMPHIS, 77 McCall Street; SAN FRANCISCO, 560 Howard Street. Sales Offices: noeren 
ist 49 Federal Street; LOS ANGELES, 1240 S. Main Street. Canadian Representatives: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., 
: TORONTO. ‘British Branch: Intertype Limited, 15 Britannia Street, Kings Cross, LONDON, W. C. 1. 
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My Editor 


SUGGESTING A PARTY 


[ihe i a suggestion for a staff party. After 
the last edition has gone down, put a box of 
cigars, a few packages of cigarets and a bowl 

of grape-juice in the center of the copy-desk, and 

measure up the papers for the past week to find 
what you have printed, as follows: 

(1) News: (a) foreign, (b) domestic, (c) local. 
(2) Opinion: (a) editorial, (b) letters. (3) Propor- 
tions of news and advertising space, with average 
length of items and also average spaces given to illus- 
trations and head-lines. (4) Space given to: (a) 
war, (b) politics, (c) political crime or misconduct, 
(d) private crime or misconduct, (e) religion, (f) 
education, (g) business, (h) material well-being, such 
4s food, clothing, housing, sanitation, personal hygiene, 
community service activities, including club and so- 
ciety news which bears on the organized happiness 
or prosperity of the people, (i) the economic struggle 
between capital and labor, (j) sports and physical 
recreation, (k) society~gossip and~ vital statistics, 
(1) public amusements, including ‘radio, (m) litera- 
ture. (5) Classify separately space given to news- 
paper enterprise in behalf of special public benefits 
or private charities, including news stories calculated 
to expose private fraud, temper the wind for the 
shorn lamb, warn the public of dangers, reform of 


general conditions or influence beneficial public 
measures. (6) Pure entertainment, fiction, humor, 
including comics. (7) General, to be_ specifically 
classified. 


If this array of assorted subjects for measurement 
does not consume the entire evening, or if the party 
is a success and calls for another, you might measure 
up the other fellow’s sheet for the same period, and 
see wherein he or you fall short in public service 
or in sensible proportions of interest in the daily 
printed ration. 

Be sure to send Epitor & PUBLISHER your con- 
clusions. 


Mme. Yvette Guibert, French stage star, 
says: “There is nothing like stage fright, un- 
less it be sea-sickness.” Well, Madam, there ts 
that sickish feeling that comes from typo- 


graphical errors in the finished product. 


EDWIN ATKINS GROZIER 


OURNALISM knows no finer type of editorship 
J thai that practiced by Edwin Atkins Grozier, 
whose death is sadly. recorded this week. Charac- 
ter of fine weave was in him. His newspaper work 
came from both head:and heart. Public service was 
his passion. His achievements were remarkable. _ His 
story should give heart to all purposeful young men, 
for it is, after-all, personal character which makes 
the newspaper, today as of yesterday. 
Edwin Atkins Grozier was one not to be denied the 


right to serve as his ambition dictated. He knew 
how to step forth and execute his plans. A modest 


man in many ways, nevertheless he knew his mind 
and did not fail to register his opinions. 

How else could such an achievement as that worked 
with the Boston Post; during the past 23 years, be 
attained? He had less than $100 in.his pocket, and 
the paper was losing $2,500 a week, when he bought 
it on an extension of credit from those who were 
about to throw it into bankruptcy. What he lacked 
in cash he possessed in executive capacity, part of 
which was gained from a personal association with 
Joseph Pulitzer, the old master, who could not, would 
not, did’ not fail, 

The Boston Post gained and for some time held the 
Jargest daily morning circulation in America, wielding 
incalculable power and influence in New England. 
Mr. Grozier built upon the solid rock of news merit 
and positive, self-evident independence in editorial 
opinion. Every issue of the Post was a live issue. 

For many late years Mr. Grozier has.been in bad 
health, a constant sufferer, but by dint of amazing 
moral courage managed to continue his intimate 
touch with every department of the Post. As long 
ago as 1910 the writer remembers having interviewed 
Mr. Grozier at his office and witnessed his remark- 
able fortitude. In an invalid’s chair, wrapped in a 
blanket, he worked with as much vigor as his broken 
body could endure. 
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ST. MATTHEW 
CHAPTER VII. 1-2 


Judge not, that ye be not judged. For with 
what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged: 
and with what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you again. 


RAIN INSURANCE AGAIN 


NE oi our good friends, referring to our objec- 
6) {ions to rain insurance in a ‘Sunday paper 

through which a re-run of real-estate advertis- 
ing was guaranteed, without reference to other ad- 
vertising in the same issue. which, through some 
stretch of imagination, might also have been made 
ineffective thrcugh inclement weather, now writes 
that his newspaper is using rain insurance on “all 
ads in the Monday, Tuesday and Thursday papers 
which are one-quarter page or over, that being the 
only restriction.” 

Why only three days of the week? 
tect the users of the smaller spaces? Is it just fair 
to them? If you were a small advertiser would you 
feel discriminated against? You might swallow it, 
but we dare say it would leave an impression which 
no newspaper should impart to small space users, 
always more worthy of encouragement than big space 
users. 

We think rain insurance a sort of cute stunt, but 
possessed of the evil of discrimination among adver- 
tisers and also setting up the false and dangerous 
principle that a newspaper, as a selling agency, 
although not in control of the conditions of trade, 
may be held responsible for results. Rain insurance, 
indeed, protects the newspaper from loss through. re- 
run and in fact creates business, but it is of ques- 
tionable quality. 


Why not pro- 


Sporting editions of lurge city evening papers 
again greet the home-going pedestrians with 
wild headlines about the victories of obscure 
horses with queer names, huge masses of sports 
statistics and such trivialties crowded on page 
one, and the average reader buys and patiently 
searches for the day's news. We are not try- 
ing to tell circulation managers how—we as- 
sume that they know exactly how—but we also 
poignantly know how an average reader, who 
is not insensible to sport interest in its place, 
feels. 
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PROFESSIONAL COURTESY 
“() NE of the greatest fallacies about journalism 


is that newspaper men are constantly boost- 

_ing each other, and that newspapers whoop 

things up for each other. With a few “exceptions, 

newspaper men are pretty rotten to each.other,” writes 
F. P. A. in The Conning Tower. 

Is professional courtesy in this mad arrivist age 
lower in newspaper circles than among lawyers and 
doctors? Surely the base emotion of envy is not 
more virulent among writers than it is among actors 
and artists. 

There is appalling small-mindedness on every hand, 
to be sure, with incompetents ever vainly attempting 


to lift themselves by the boot-straps of audacity, mak- 


ing for hate and wasting the better part of man. 

No creature so noble as the up-standing, far- 
visioned, broad-minded man, slow to anger, patient 
and tolerant, co-operative and just, possessed of a 
sense of humor and thinking his way through life, 
There are many such in our profession. It is surely 
true that newspaper publishers do not demand from 
their employes so-called loyalty of the sort which 
seeks the heart’s blood of every contemporary, as in 
the days of personal journalism. 


Senator Heflin of Alabama says that the 
press is the “brazen agent of the corrupt mter- 
ests.” Yet, among all the newspaper crooks, 
there are a sufficient number of honest men to 
make the sly agents of corrupt interests m 
oficial life occasionally wonder whether their 
next public appearance will be before the elec- 
torate ‘or a jury. 


DISAGREEMENT 


! HE Pulitzer prizes, so far as they relate to news- 
papers, will not, we predict, find complete favor 
in the field. The editorial prize winner seems 

to us a labored ‘effort, freakish, without deep pene- 

tration and lacking qualities of spontaneity and pur- 
pose which one would expect in an editorial selected 
for distinguished merit from the year’s production. 

The author might have carried his musical inquiry 

back to the biological source of human existence. 

While the news story was well written, studiously 


handled, in some respects an unusual piece of report- | 


ing, the subject was relatively trivial. It was not a 
valuable contribution to general knowledge. 

Darling makes a better cartoon than the prize win- 
ner every few days. 
but of course the execution was excellent. 

The New York World was again selected for high- 
est public service. 
which approves the spirited public services the World 
consistently renders. 

It is inconceivable that any one in newspaper work, 
knowing the facts, would fail enthusiastically to sanc- 
tion recognition of the life service of the late Frank 
I. Cobb. 


On going to press there was no news con- 
cerning an indictment against or an arrest of 
former Secretary Fall, of the Interior Depart- 
ment. We discuss the matter timidly and 
humbly trust we shall not be accused of un- 
settling general business conditions. 


SUMMER DRINK FRAUDS 


S the summer sun approaches the surface of the 
earth the inhabitants move in the direction of 

the soda counter and we are informed by the Na-) 

tional Vigilance Committee of the Associated Adver- | 
tising Clubs of America that this is a good time to cry) 
out against false labels on advertised beverages. 
Last season the vigilance committee investigated) 
one “loganberry punch” which was innocent of the) 
juice of any berry. That brand was put out of the! 
running*in advertising. =| 
A word of warning is issued to publishers of ad-) 
vertising. Grape juice means the juice of the grape.) 
Fruit flavors made of acids, cereals or coal tar deriva-| 
tives should be advertised as such. The rule is: 
Whatever wording is required for the label should be: 
required for the advertising copy. F a 


4 


The subject was hackneyed, © 


No one quarrels with a decision | 


PERSONAL 


FLBERT H. BAKER, president of the 


Cleveland Plain Dealer, has re- 
turned to Cleveland from a stay in 
Florida. 

Charles F. Gladfelter, general manager 
of the Lowisville (Ky.) Herald, and 
connected with that newspaper for 10 
years, has resigned. He has not an-, 
nounced his plans. 

John Alden, editorial writer on the 


» Brooklyn Eagle, was elected president of 

the Alden Kindred of New York City 
and Vicinity, May 10.. The society is 
made up of lineal descendants of the 
Mayflower John and Priscilla Alden. 

William H. C. Southam, 22-year-old 
son of W. N. Southam, publisher of 
Ottawa Citizen, was seriously injured in 
an automobile accident near Toronto, 
May 7. His chances recovery~ are 
said to be slight. 

Dr. Talcott Williams, of the School’ of 
York, was this week elected vice-presi- 
dent of the ‘Shakespeare Association of 
America. 


of 


Lou Holland, president of the A. A. 
C. W., E: A. Schwab, head of the 
National Vigilance Committee of ‘the 


Association, and Frederick W. Hume, 
executive secretary of the National 
Publishers Association called on Presi- 
dent .Coolidge this week. 

Sir Campbell Stuart, managing 
director of the London Times, who has 
been visiting.in this country, returned to 
England this week. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


OHN H. TENNANT, managing edi- 

tor of the New York Evening World, 
and Mrs. Tennant, are parents of a 
daughter, born May 10. 


_ J. L. Meddoff, formerly of the Wash- 
ington bureau of International News 
Service, has resigned as sports editor of 
the Huntington (W. Va.) Advertiser to 
become managing editor of the National 
Turf Gazette, a new weekly published 
at Cleveland. 

A. D. Stedman, night city ‘editor of 
the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, has 
been promoted to editorial writer. He 
is succeeded by Philip R. Bronson, golf 
editor. Johnston Capelin leaves the copy 
desk to become golf editor. 

Charles B. Wilson, of Washington, Ia., 
recently celebrated his 90th birthday. He 
was formerly editor and publisher of the 
Muscatine la.) Journal. 

W. G. Bowdoin, formerly art critic on 
the New York Evening World, is now 
writing art notes for the Newark (N. 

News. 

George E. Brown, for 12 years man- 
aging editor of the Manchester (N. H.) 
Union-Leader, has returned to Manches- 
ter from Miami, Fla., and -will enter the 
real estate business. 


Edward L. Sterne, city hall reporter 
of the Sandusky (O.)° Register, has 
taken the telegraph desk, succeeding 
Walter J. Stahl. John H. Moynihan, 
formerly of the Huntington (Ind.) Press 
‘S now city hall reporter. 


Harry E. MacPherson, formerly auto- 
mobile editor, San Diego (Cal.) Sun and 
ater with the Los Angeles (Cal.) 
Record, is now advertising manager of 


= Troy Motor Sales Company, Los An- 
zeles, , 


Ray O’Brien, sporting editor, Man- 
chester (N. H.) Mirror, has resigned to 
join the sports staff of the Boston 
(Mass.) Globe. Harry P. Kelliher, who 
resigned from the Mirror to join the 
reportorial staff of the Worcester 
(Mass.) Post, has returned to Manches- 
‘er to succeed O’Brien. 


Miss Frances Boardman, music and 
lramatic critic of the St. Paul Dispatch- 
Pioneer Press, is taking a vacation in 


; : ; : 
New York. Alice Larson is replacing 
er. 


John O. Nelson, formerly with the 
rooklyn Standard-Union, and. Newark 


: 
H 


Editor 


Ledger, has joined the copy desk of the 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Telegram. 

Howard R. Bangs, formerly on the 
copy desk of the New York American 
and for the past month night editor of 
the Manchester (N. H.) Union-Leader, 


has resigned and will return to the 
American, 
Howard I. (Comstock, city editor, 


Bridgeport (Conn.) Telegram, and Mrs. 
Comstock, are parents of a daughter, 
Marjorie Anne, 

John Schwinn has resigned as manag- 
ing editor of the Hutchinson »(Kan.) 
Gazette and is leaving for Little Rock, 
Ark, 

C. Wesley Hall, of the editorial. staff 
of the San Diego (Cal.) Sun, has joined 
a firm of investment ‘brokers. 

Bryan Morse, sports editor of the 
Washington (D. C.).Herald since its 
purchase by William Randolph Hearst, 
has been made city editor of the paper 
succeeding A. Cloyd Gill, who remains 
on the staff as a writer. Henry Miller, 
of the sports staff, has been made sports 
editor. 

Mrs. Martin Stevers, who is Sally 
Joy Brown, in charge of “A Friend in 
Need,” Chicago Tribune, has returned 
with her husband from an extensive trip 
to Hawaii and ‘California. 

J. W. Ramsay, formerly a reporter 
for the Chicago Daily Journal, has 
launched a newspaper of his own, the 
Niles Center (Ill.) Gazette, in a suburb 
of Chicago, 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


= TUART OLIVIER, formerly manager 
of the Baltimore News, sailed for 
abroad on the S. S. Paris, May 14. 

R. M. Dunston is now circulation man- 
ager of the Little Rock (Ark.) Arkansas 
Democrat, succeeding his father, W. S. 
Dunston, who has gone to the Atlanta 
Georgian as circulation director. R. M. 
Anderson has succeeded Fred B. Long- 
streth as city circulation manager of the 


Democrat. Longstreth has joined the 
Burlington (la.) Hawk-Eye as circula- 
tion manager. = 


Emmett Conway, former city editor of 
the Sioux City (la:) Tribune, recently 
of the advertising staff-of the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Herald, has opened an adver- 
tising agency in Rochester with H. Ly- 
man Hart under the firm name of Hart- 
Conway. 

Richard W. Reading, former business 
manager of the old Detroit Times, is now 
city controller of Detroit. 

McKinley Sauer of Athens, O., is the 
new classified advertising manager of the 
Sandusky (O.) Register, succeeding R. 
O. Wellbaum, now in charge of the news- 
paper’s suburban advertising department. 

Don Bridge has been named manager 
of the merchandising’! and national ad- 
vertising department of the Indianapolis 
News. 

Donald Nelson has joined the business 
staff of the Sioux City (Ia.) Tribhine. 

J. F. McCue is now classified adver- 
tising manager of the San Francisco 
Illustrated Daily Herald. 


Richard Whitney has resigned from 
the display advertising and promotional 
departments of the St. Paul Dispatch- 
Pioneer Press and will remove to ’Los 
Angeles. 


George E. Perley of the advertising 
staff of the Des Moines (Ia.) Register 
and Tribune has been named advertising 
and business manager of the Iowa Le- 
gionnaire, official publication ‘of the Iowa 
department, American Legion. 

Miss Ivy Fisher and Mrs. Frank 
George have joined the business staff of 
the Hagerstown (Md.) Herald-Mail. 

Arthur C. Busch, formerly with the 
Literary Digest, has joined the New 
York advertising staff of Current History 
Magazine, published by the New York 
Times. 

Woodson F. Dixon, formerly with the 
Milwaukee Journal, has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Long Beach 
(Cal.) Telegram. 


Winfield) Urmy, formerly foreign ad- 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


ARON G. BENESCH, 15 years ago 

a copy boy, is now managing editor 

of the St. Louis Times, having been re- 
cently promoted 
to that position 
from city editor. 
Mr. Benesch is 
not yet 32 years 
old, and is the 
youngest manag- 
ing editor in St. 
Louis. He began 
his newspaper ca- 
reer as’ a. copy 
boy on the Star 
in 1909, and be- 
came successively 
morgue keeper, 


cub reporter, 

Aaron G, BENnesch courthouse man 
and “star” re- 

porter. After 10 years with the Star, he 


engaged in the advertising business, but 
returned to newspaper work when the 
firm moved to another city. He joined 
the staff of the Times as a reporter. 

When the International Air Races 
were held outside of St. Louis last fall, 
Benesch moved the city desk to the flying 
field, and directed his staff on the scene. 
He likes to be in the thick of things. 

Manton L. Marrs, formerly with the 
Kansas City Post, the Denver Post and 
other newspapers, has been promoted 
from chief re-write man to city editor of 
the Times. 


vertising manager of the New York 
Herald, is now on the advertising staff 
of the New Vork Evening Journal. 
Manning Wakefield, for a number of 
years Eastern manager of the Farm 
Press Publishing Company, has joined 


the advertising staff of the Portland 
(Me.) Press-Herald. 

William E, Anderman, foreign ad- 
vertising manager of the Detroit Times, 
has been made general director of ad- 
vertising. 

Ray Hahne of ‘the purchasing de- 


partment, Chicago Tribune, has gone to 
Alaska for the Tribune. 

W. A. Rogers, advertising manager of 
the Boston Transcript, and chairman of 
the Advertising Bureau of the A. N. P. 
A., has been elected president of the 
Advertising Club of Boston, formerly 
the Pilgrim Publicity Association. 


MARRIED 


(CLARENCE SHAMEL, a member of 
the Paris edition of the staff of the 
Chicago Tribune, to Miss Florence Cole- 


99 
av 


Little 
York 


Was 


grove of Taylorville, Ill., at the 
Church Around the Corner, New 
City, Jan. 16, 1923. The wedding 
only recently announced. 

Arthur David Mackie, telegraph editor, 
Jersey City (N. J.) Journal, to Miss 
Grace Evelyn Forney, of Greensboro, 
N. C., in Greensboro. 

John L. Wharton, pressman for the 
Bloomington (Jil.) Pantagraph, to Miss 


Ida Mildred Walker, Normal, Ill. 
April 24. 

Alexander C. Givens, of the Kingston 
(Ont.) Whig editorial staff, to Miss 
Mary Doyle, Toronto, in Toronto re- 
cently. 

Wilbert J. Bach, sports editor, Miami 
(Fla.) Tribune, to Miss Margaret A. 


Bambach, Tribune society editor, May 
8, at Miami Beach, . Fla. 


C. Neil Baylor, editor, Hagerstown 


(Md.) Morning Herald, to Miss Estelle 
Aldridge of‘ Charles Town, W. Va., 
May 11. 

Glenn Mercer Rohrback, classified 


manager of the Moline (JIl.) Dispatch, 
to Miss Edna Grace Bezner of High- 
more, S. D., in Highmore, May 1. 

Miss Marie Frances Weinrich, one 
time society editor of the Burlington 
(la.) Gazette, to William F. Ewinger of 
Burlington, May.7. 

Gilbert Williams 
department, Chicago 
Margaret Robinson. 

Howard Smith of the advertising de- 
partment, Chicago Tribune, to Miss 
Mary Munge. 

Miss Marion Murphy of the adver- 
tising department, Chicago Tribune, to 
William Cooke. 


advertising 
to Miss 


of the 
Tribune, 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


OHN F. WOHLERS, from advertis- 

ing staff, Easton (Pa.) Express, to 
advertising staff, Baltimore News. 

Ed Dunne, from Fargo (N. D.) Trib- 
une, to copy desk, St. Paul Pioneer Press. 

Joseph Emmott, from Chatham corre- 
spondent, Windsor (Ont.) Border Cities 
Star, to staff, Chatham (Ont.) News. 
_ Fred W. Pierce, from advertising staff, 
Sioux City (Ia.) Tribune, to staff, Sioux 
City Journal. 

IC. A. La 
Bulletin, 


Examiner. 


Belle, from San 
to copy desk, San 


Francisco 
Francisco 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 
RAYMOND D. LAWRENCE, United 


News manager in Los Angeles, has 
resigned to become -city editor of the 
Santa Monica (Cal.) Daily Santa 
Monican, recently established by Robert 
A. Donaldson, formerly Southern ‘Cali- 


fornia manager for the United Press. 


One million pieces of 


stationery are carried in 


stock to serve the readers 


of newspapers represent- 


ed by Frederic J. Haskin. 


IN THE AGENCY FIELD 


OSEPH SCHMIDT, former adver- 

tising manager for Mabley & Carew 
Company, Cincinnati, has opened an ad- 
vertising agency to be. known as the 
Joseph Schmidt Advertising Agency, in 
the Keith Building, that city. 

Edward L. Wertheim, educational di- 
rector of the West Side Y. M. C. A., New 
York, has resigned and joined the staff 
of Wm. T. Mullally, Inc., New York, as 
account executive. 

Lloyd B. Myers, vice-president, and 
G. B. Mitchell of the service department 
of Albert Frank & Co., are leaving 
shortly for an extended trip abroad. 

H. F. Murphy, formerly of the art 
staff of Dorrance, Sullivan & Co., New 
York, has joined the C. C. Winningham 
Agency, Detroit, as art director. 

Paul Warwick, recently a department 
editor on the Atlanta Constitution, has 
joined the copy department of Eastman, 
Scott & Co. 

John H. Miller Advertising Agency 
has been established at 216 Market street, 
Newark, N. J. Miller was with L. Bam- 
berger & Co., Newark, for 7 years. 

William E. Moffett has joined the sales 
staff of the S. C. Beckwith Special 
Agency, New York. Moffett for 12 years 
was advertising manager of the Putts- 
burgh Leader. 

©. R. Hardwell has joined the service 
staff of the New York office of Albert 
Frank & Company. He was formerly 
copy chief of the Wendell P. Colton 
Agency, New York. 

Ernest W. Alexander, of the Alexan- 
der Advertising Agency, will sail for 
abroad, May 27, for a 10-week tour of 
the Continent. 

Charles Plambeck, head of the Plam- 
beck Advertising Service, San Diego, 
Cal., is undergoing special treatment at 
a sanitarium to recover from the results 
of gas injuries received during the World 
War. 

Harriet Emerson; formerly on the ad- 
vertising staff of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, has opened an advertising 
service in the Chronicle building in that 
city. 

Harry D. Neach, recently with the 
Dorland Agency, New York, has become 
director of marketing and sales for the 
Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, 
New York. 

Gardiner-Mace Agency, has opened 
offices at 9 East 40th street, New York. 

‘(Coy Glidden, formerly with Glidden & 
Evers, advertising agency, Chicago, 1s 
now with Porter-Eastman-Byrne Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Barron Collier, New York, has bought 
the Western Advertising Company and 
the Ewing Hill Company, Inc., both of 
St. Louis. Both companies control 
street car advertising space. 

Harold Mayer, formerly with the 
George Batten (Company, has joined the 
staff of the Harry C. Michaels ‘Com- 
pany, New York. 
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WITH THE ADVERTISERS 


K. WOODBRIDGE, president of 

* the Dictaphone Corporation, New 
York, has been elected vice-president in 
charge of Sales Executives’ Division of 
the American Management Association. 

Ernest Eberhard, for the past 3 years 
managing editor of Advertising and Sell- 
ing, has joined the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company. 

Rudy A. Moritz, Davenport, la., mer- 
chant and advertising manager of the 
Hub, has been elected president of the 
Davenport Ad Club, succeeding Victor 
Martin, advertising manager of the 
Davenport Democrat. 

J. I. Whitmeyer, formerly of Akron, 
O., has been named advertising and dis- 
play manager for Lundt & Co., Moline, 
Ill., succeeding J. W. Heinz, who recently 
opened an advertising agency. 

W. A. Wolff of the publicity depart- 
ment of the Western Electric Company, 
was elected president of the Technical 
Publicity Association at a meeting held 
at the Machinery Club, New York, 
May 8. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Reilly, formerly in 
the advertising department of Scruggs- 
Vandervoort-Barney, St. Louis has been 
made advertising manager of the G. Fox 
Department store, Hartford, Conn. 

Ossian Ray, paper salesman for 
Gottesman & Co., has joined Perkins 
Goodwin Company as director of the im- 
ported newsprint department. 

Lloyd Jacquet, radio editor of the old 
New York Mail and recently with West- 
inghouse Electric, has been placed in 
charge of the publicity section of the 
National Carbon Company’s Radio Divi- 
sion. 

Edward A. Collins, who has been 
direct advertising manager and assistant 
to vice-president John L. Mee, of the 
National Surety Company, has been 
made assistant secretary of that cor- 
poration. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 
ROST, LANDIS & KOHN, New 


York, has been appointed representa- 
tives for the Gastonia (N. C.) Gazette 
and the La Grange (Ga.) Reporter. 


Unexcelled as a Food 
Medium. i 
4 to 6 food pages every 


Thursday. 


TRENTON (N.J.) TIMES 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


National Representatives 


Lytton Bldg. 


Marbridge Bldg. 
Chicago 


New York 


Directory of Leading Features 


FOR DAILY, SUNDAY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. 


Book Reviews 


GRANT OVERTON 
Winnows the Weekly Book Crop in 
BOOK BEAMS, 

Authentic, Informative, Sprightly. 
Metropolitan Newspaper Service, New York. 


Fashions 


HOLLYWOOD FASHIONS—NEW WEEKLY 


All about the clothes worn by Filmland’s 


beautiful women when ‘‘off location.” 
Irresistibly feminine and timely. 


Motor Service 


eS 
HINTS FOR THE MOTORIST—BY CLOUGH 
Popular with both automobilist and advertiser. 
The International Syndicate, BALTIMORE. 
ne 
Newspaper House Organ 
eS ee eee 
THE AD-ROUTE—A SIX YEAR SUCCESS 


Booklets 6c per copy—or mats and copy. 
The International Syndicate, BALTIMORE, 


Radio 


ee 
DAILY OR WEEKLY RADIO—BY CHAPMAN 


Tom Beck Features, 733 San Fernando Bldg., Chapman is the Baltimore Sun’s Radio writer. 


Los Angeles. 


The International Syndicate, BALTIMORE, 


Fiction 


Religious Features 


pee ee Se eee eS 
A ‘DIFFERENT’? SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 


LET US BUILD YOUR CIRCULATION 
Famous stories by famous authors. 


The Standard Religious Feature of American 
Newspaperdom. Twenty-five years of continuous 


Service for Authors, 33 W. 42d St., New York. publication. Non-Controversial, Readable, Timely. 


Full Page Mats 


8 COL. 12 EM—ALSO 7 COL, PAGES 


Camera News, Fashion Feature, Children’s Pages 


The International Syndicate, BALTIMORE, 


The Ellis Service, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Women’s Serials 


MILDRED BAER B OUR 
Piquant, Challenging, Engrossing. 
Start with ‘‘MARRIAGE SCALES’”’ 
Metropolitan Newspaper Service, New York. 
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Thomas F. Clark Company has been 
appointed to represent the Vallejo (Cal.) 
News and the El Dorado (IIl.) Journal. 


New York office of the Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, representing New Eng- 
land newspapers, has been moved to iN) 
East 40th street. 


Harry J. Prudden, treasurer of Prud- 
den, King & Prudden, has been elected 
president of the Bailey Park Country 
Club, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Robert E. Ward, Inc., publishers’ rep- 
resentatives, have moved their Chicago 
ofaces from 1801 Mallers building to 
1810 and 1811 Mallers building. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


ENRY W. MARSHALL, publisher, 

Lafayette (Ind.) Journal and Courier, 
while at the A. N. P. A. convention in 
New York purchased a complete mailing 
system from the Pollard-Alling Manu- 
facturing Company, including an Auto- 
matic Mailing Machine. 


Vernon (Tex.) Record, R. H. Nichols, 
publisher, recently completed its new 
power equipped plant. 


General contract for the Cedar Rapids 
(Ia.) Gazette’s new 2-story home was let 
this week to A. J. Smith. Construction 
will begin at once to be completed Oct. 1s 


Cleveland Press, a member of the 
Scripps-Howard group, has started work 
on the 3-story annex to their main build- 
ing. 

Davenport (la.) Democrat is installing 
a new (Goss sextuple press in its new 
3rady street home. It is believed the 
new plant will be ready for occupancy 
the first week in June. 


important 


greatest percentage of 


Nationa) Advertising Representative 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 


in April 1924 


(as compared with April, last year) 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR 


Lines in Total Paid Advertising 
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This represents a substantial increase in every 
classification of advertising—Local, 
National, Classified and Real Estate. 


The Star’s gain in Totaj Paid Advertising is the 
St. Louis daily newspaper during April. 


‘The reason for such a record? ... 
—PROFITABLE RESULTS—to advertisers. 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


(a4 (N. B.) World, owned” 
by late J. L. Stewart, has been taken © 
over by R. W. Ferguson. 

Thomas Wood Parry, Jr., recently 
with the St. Louis Star, has purchased 
the Centralia (Mo.) Courier. 

Keith K. Fanshier, owner of the Em- 
poria (Kan.) Times, has leased his paper 
and is now office manager for the Shaw 
Publishing Company, Chicago, and editor 
of the Oil News. Mr. Fanshier was for 
4 years oil editor of the Wichita (Kan.) 
Beacon. 

Sundridge (Ont.) Echo has been sold 
by A. T. Wright to E. A. Warner, editor 
of the Burk Falls (Ont.) Arrow. 


SUMMER READING 


On June 22 The New York 
Times Book Review will discuss 
the novels of importance and 
interest issued during the first 
half of this year as well as those 
to be published from June to 
October. 


Persons who are making up lists 


of books for Summer reading 
will find the comments of value 
in deciding upon their selections. 


The New York Cimre 
Book Reutew 


Sunday, June 22 


Reserve a copy of The Times at your 
news stand. 


increase recorded by any 


RESULTS! 
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An Automobile Feature That Has 
Made Good In 110 Newspapers 


Original TH E 5, SUN D AY Timely 


a or Ge es 
Entertaining = M O ats O R I waae hey.) Informative 
Instructive L z An Abridged Magazine for Car Oe id Reliable 


EDITED BY - 
WILLIAM ULLMAN oe Se 


There Is Nothing Like 
It on the Market 


An Auto Feature for 
Better Newspapers 


Release No. 104. 


Release No. 104 has just been prepared, marking the close of the second successful year of this unusual automobile feature. 
Many of our papers have been with us from the beginning and have expressed their complete satisfaction with our product. 
For example, read this letter from Mr. Theodore P. Noyes of The Washington Star: 


“Just a line to tell you of our satisfaction with THE SUNDAY MOTORIST. As you know, The Star was the first 
paper on your list of subscribers and we have watched the growth of the feature with interest. 


“In our opinion it is the best automobile section feature in the country. Especially are we gratified because it 
continues to maintain its high standard of excellence.” f 


Why The Sunday Motorist Is Popular 


THE SUNDAY MOTORIST contains plenty of clearly written mechanical information for those who want to get the best 
service from their cars, yet the man or woman who reads for entertainment alone will find much in the way of original 
epigrams and clever novelties. There are short but important editorials on vital questions of the day relating to motoring. 
There are news of new things in the world of motor cars, questions and answers, hints and helps. Now and then a bit of 
verse and sometimes a sermonette to jog up the indolent car owner in a friendly way. Like good vaudeville, the bill 
comprises a bit of something for everybody. 


Points for Your Consideration 


THE SUNDAY MOTORIST in itself is enough to “make” an auto section. Copy runs about 1,500 words, made up of 
varying items, any of which may be dropped when space is tight and used when copy is needed. The regular drawn heading 
shown above may be used or displaced by type. You sign no contract. We rest our relations on merit alone. THE SUN- 
DAY MOTORIST has been notably successful in attracting women readers. THE SUNDAY MOTORIST is a pure editorial 
feature, written to win and hold readers. Wise advertisers know that interested readers make advertising resultful. THE 
SUNDAY MOTORIST makes an auto section what it ought to be, providing users with an original, high class and exclusive 
miniature motor magazine. THE SUNDAY MOTORIST is the combined product of William Ullman and Frederick C. 


Russell, generally recognized as America’s two foremost writers on automotive subjects. 


Many Splendid Papers on Our List 
Included in our list of users are such papers as the Brooklyn Eagle, the Grand Rapids Press, the Washington Star, the 
Milwaukee Journal, the Louisville Courier-Journal, the Philadelphia Record, the Oakland Tribune, the Spokane Spokes- 
man-Review, the Providence Journal, the Illinois State Journal, the Worcester Telegram, the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 


the Salt Lake Tribune, the Pittsburgh Press, the Sioux City Journal, the San Jose Mercury-Herald, the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
the Akron Times, the Buffalo Express, the Springfield Union and others of equal note and worth. 


You Can Get Quantity and Quality at a Reasonable Price 
Your City May Be Open Territory—Write or Wire 


THE ULLMAN FEATURE SERVICE 


Home Life Building - - Washington, D. C. 
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Editor 


WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


caer week, readers of this column 
were introduced to Charles Forbell, 
artist, who is preparing a new comic strip 
called “Susie the 
Shopper” for the 
Bell Syndicate, 
New York. This 
week you are 
asked to meet 
John J. Floherty, 
the real creator 
of “Susie.” 

Floherty con- 
ceived the idea 
for the strip 
while director of 
art and service of 
the Dry Goods 
Economist. In 
that position he 
came in contact 
with department stores all over the coun- 
try and more particularly the reactions of 
the customers. The thousand and one 
humorcus situations that arise daily in 
the shopping world, gathered by Floherty, 
form the script for “Susie the Shopper.” 

Floherty is now vice-president of the 
Lejaren & Hiller Studios, and is daily in 
close contact with the artistic, as well as 
the practical side of the shopping re- 
actions of the public. 


FLOHERTY 


eis 


Raymond Carroll is now writing a 
daily Paris letter for the Ledger Syndi- 
cate, Philadelphia. It is being run in the 
New York Evening Post, under the cap- 
tion “Paris Day by Day.” Before taking 
over the Paris bureau of the Public Led- 
ger Foreign Service, Carroll wrote a 
daily New York letter for the Ledger 
Syndicate. 

Richard Connell has written a short 
story for the Chicago Tribune Newspaper 
Syndicate called “Mr. Pottle and Poetry,” 
to be released June 1. 


Fight for reconsideration of the player- 
writer ruling by the United States Lawn 
Tennis Association continues, and pros- 
pects at present are bright for a new in- 
terpretation which would permit William 
Tilden, 2nd, national tennis champion, to 
play in the coming Olympic games, and 
at the same time continue writing for the 
Ledger Syndicate, Philadelphia. Vincent 
Richards, reporter for Universal Service, 
has already been exempted from the rul- 
ing and will report the game as well as 
play in France this June. 


George Agutter, tennis instructor of the 
West Side Tennis Club of Forest Hills, 
N. Y., is preparing a series of 12 articles 
on “Learning to Play Tennis,” which will 
be released June 12, in weekly instal- 
ments to Sunday newspapers, by the 
Readers Syndicate, New York. 


Star Adcraft Service, New York, has 
issued a pocket-size reduction of the June 
number of their monthly service of space- 
selling art and ideas. 


“The Able McLaughlins,” by Margaret 
Wilson, which won the Pulitzer Prize for 
the best American novel written in 1923, 
is being released for immediate publica- 
tion as a newspaper serial by the Mc- 
Clure Newspaper Syndicate, New York. 
Three months ago the same novel won a 
prize offered by Harpers Brothers, book 
publishers. 


“Pat” Sullivan, cartoonist for the King 
Feature Syndicate, New York, and Mrs. 
Sullivan sailed for a short trip abroad on 
the S. S. Berengaria, May 13. Sullivan 
is originator of the famous comic cat, 
“Felix.” 


John Elfreth Watkins, general. manager 
of the Ledger Syndicate, Philadelphia, has 
been appointed general manager of the 
Post Syndicate, New York. Miss W. lbp 
Waldorf is in charge of the New York 
office on the 10th floor of the New York 
Evening Post building on Vesey street. 

“Fome-Building at Moderate Cost,” by 
Thomas Byrd Epps, a Boston architect, 
is a new feature being released by the 
Ledger Syndicate, Philadelphia. It con- 
sists of a series of 14 illustrated articles 
for weekly release. The homes are de- 
signed to fit the purse of the average 
family, ranging in price from $5,000 up. 


Harry Conway Fisher arrived in 
New York this week on the 
Majestic after a vacation abroad. 

Who in the 
deuce is he? Oh— 
“Bud” Fisher, 
cartoonist, creator 
of that grotesque 
pair of care- 
killers, Mutt and 
Jeff. 

And why is he 
smiling? 

Ei sealromsjes 
“Nellie Morse,” 
this week cap- 
tured the Preak- 
ness Handicap 
and won for her 
owner a_ purse 
of $54,000. No 
wonder he smiles. 

“Bud” is now drawing his cartoons 
for the Bell Syndicate, New York. But 
perhaps you have forgotten the why and 
wherefore of, Bud and his Mutt and 
Jeff. 

Mutt, coincidently got his name from 
the race track. Bud was doing general 
assignments for the San_ Francisco 
Chronicle, back in 1907. During the 
racing season, he made frequent trips to 
the track and noticed a great crowd of 
persons who would rush down to the 
betting ring with about $4 hard earned 
cash, 

Veterans came to call these folks 
mutton-heads, ard Bud drew Mutt as his 
composite idea, legs included, of all the 
muttonheads who play the races. 


H. C. FisHer 
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The Business Men 


of your community will value the 
authentic statements of 


ROGER W. BABSON 


on the business and financial situation, above 
any other single piece of news that you can print. 


Supplied weekly through the Babson News Service, 
Division of BABSON INSTITUTE, Babson Park, Mass. 
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FLASHES 


———— 


The people who say they never believe 
what ‘they read in the newspapers are apt 
to be the ones who lie to reporters.— 
Don Marquis in New York Herald- 
Tribune. 

a 

With a 50 per cent fall in wheat prices 
there is only a 2 per cent decrease in 
bread prices. “That’s the way the money 
goes,” quoth Mother Goose, “pop goes 
the weasel.”’—Brooklyn Eagle. 

Mr. Henry W. Taft thinks that court 
cases should be reported for the press by 
lawyers. Is it now in order to suggest 
that the reporters be allowed to try the 
cases?—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

A wife recently stopped her husband’s 
wedding by dropping in when it was in 
progress. Some wives will never learn 
that their place is in the home-—Syracuse 


(N. Y.) Herald. 


* Ok Ok 
Bobbed bandit finds there are no 
bobbed locks in jail—N. H. im _ the 
Brooklyn Eagle. 
* x x 


. . . performances of A. E, Schylus’s 
“Seven Against Thebes.”—Canton (O.) 
Daily News. 

Followed, palpably, by S. O. Phocles’s 
“Antigone” —F. P. A. in New York 
World. 

* OK OF 

It’s the disposition and not the silhou- 
ette that makes the perfect June bride — 
J. R. Wolf in Milwaukee Journal. 


“Boss” Murphy began by driving 
horses and ended by driving men. He 
didn’t advance so darned far after all— 
Red Bluff (Cal.) News. 

po 2! 


A casual investigation of the increase 
in savings deposits since prohibition came 
in will probably disclose that it’s the 
bootleggers who are making the deposits. 
—Columbia Record. 

* Ok OX 

A service station is a place where you 
take your new automobile to get the 
thumbprints of the mechanics—H. I, 
Phillips in New York Sun. 

* Ok x 

“The flapper,’ says Kathleen Norris, 
‘Gs passing.’ So we judged, from the 
crowds of cake-eaters lined up on the 
curbs.—Columbus’ (S. C.) Record. 


* OK OX 


Divorce is the afterglow of a love 
match struck in a careless manner.—New 
York Amertcan. 


New Hauen 
KReyister 


is New Haven’s 
Dominant Paper 


Circulation over 40,000 Average 


Bought every night by More New 
Haven people than buy any other 
TWO New Haven papers COMBINED. 


New Haven Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston— New York— Detroit — Chicago 
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The better looking typefaces 
in our paper have been 
cast on the Ludlow 


Writes the Register-Gazette, Rockford, Ill. 


66 


E have used one Ludlow for over seven 


years, and about a year ago we added an- 
other. We installed our original Ludlow 


after considerable investigation, and even then we 
were rather skeptical about the results we might 
be able to obtain. After our compositors had 
used it thirty days they would have been disap: 
pointed, indeed, had we taken it from them. We 
superceded foundry type with the Ludlow equip 
ment,and feel that the appearance of our publicatior 
has been considerably improved by the change, par 
ticularly so since we have adopted the use of dry 
mats in our stereotyping department.” 


Fa Tf, 
ane Ludlow Typograph Co: 
J J os ty : 2032 Clybourn Avenue ¥ 
“WRU Hearst Bias. CHICAGO ‘New Yoo 
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The Backbone Industries of : 


America Are / 


1} 
CORSET EERE 


home to the reader, an advantage impos- 


These monster industries require mil- 


a 

INDUSTRIES | i 

PENN SYLVANIA, the Keystone Pennsylvania newspapers rank very : 
State, is as aptly termed the back- high not only journalistically, but as = 
bone state. Pennsylvania industries are “pullers” for advertisers. 
the backbone industries of America. | 
Pennsylvania daily newspapers, in | 

Pennsylvania coal, Pennsylvania common with all daily newspapers =| 
steel, Pennsylvania oil, Pennsylvania wherever published, have the advantage 7 
textiles, Pennsylvania buckwheat, Penn- of the local touch—the ability to carry s 
sylvania tobacco are the backbone in- the national advertisers’ story to the | 
dustries. ultimate conclusion, to bring the story 2 


sible to secure any other way. 


lions of skilled, well-paid operatives — 


TT 


1) 


T 


These Pennsylvania daily newspapers 


| 
i 


whose buying power is tremendous. 
They enrich hundreds of capitalists who 


Tl 


UII 


| 
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get into the homes of the buying public 


I 


of Pennsylvania every day. National 


are proverbially lavish spenders while 


| 


| 
H 


millions of other people living in Penn- Advertisers, using these daily news- 


vA TT | TN 


sylvania subsist sumptuously on the papers in this territory, cash in on the 


by-product. investment. 


Teecls: Circula- 2,500 10,000 


Hin 2 . tion lines lines 


30,627 *T7Scranton Republican ......., 28,492 oh lz -10 
19,595 i pocranton® Times ,..,.2..).5. 41,544 -12 
my Sharon. Herald i000 sae 6,287 -0285 
***Sunbury Daily Item ......... (E) 4,416 -025 
Warren Times-Mirror 10,637 036 
***Washington Observer and 
Reporter? 42.229 eae: 
***West Chester Local News..... (E) 11,090 -04 
***Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader.... 23,690 .08 
3. 2 Williamsport sSunee ote aoe a. 19,561 -06 
titYork Dispatch (.45.....2 +>. ( 18,317 -05 
ttTYork Gazette and Daily...... 17,435 -05 


**A. B. C. Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
++Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
***A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1924. 
+t}+Government Statement, April 1, 1924. 
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+t+Beaver Falls Tribune ....... 5,702 
++}+Bloomsburg Press .......... 7,130 
t+t+Carbondale Leader .......... 5,668 


Gee tchester> Limes §.... 5... .e<'s ws 15,547 
ttCoatesville Record ........... 6,097 
***Connellsville Courier ........ 6,302 
Tareaston Express «.i:....... 21,270 
ttEaston Free Press ............ 12,711 
ES ol 26,820 
**Harrisburg Telegraph ........ 39,537 
er OleCity, Derrick .... . 45... «++. 6,296 
***Pottsville Republican and Morning 
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NEW AND AUTHENTIC 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
Mr. Bennett Twice Assaulted by James Wason Webb 


N January 1, 1836, Mr. Bennett, in his characteristically exuberant 

style, announced his determination to gain for the Heralda universal 
circulation, working with “impaired means, but with undying energies 
of mind and spirit,” adding the significant assertion : 

“We shall astonish some of these big journals that now affect to 
look down on us with scorn.” 

He was at this time receiving enough from sales and advertisements 
to meet his current expenses, but there was little margin left for de- 
velopment. Medical advertising had become very extensive. Scores of 
new patent nostrums were being introduced, the penny newspapers being 
used as mediums to give them the widest possible publicity, and the 
Herald and Sun both got their full share of this questionable patronage. 

The Herald on January 19 published a letter signed by one Henry 
Lynch, giving an account of certain stock operations in Wall Street, in 
which a very damaging charge was made against James Watson Webb, 
proprietor of the Courier & Enquirer. Next day Mr. Bennett followed it 
up with a violent editorial attack on Webb. It roused the latter to fury, 
and meeting Bennett in Wall Street, he knocked him down and beat him 
Mr. Bennett in a long-winded account of the assault 


vith a heavy cane. 


said : 

“Webb by going up behind me, cut a slash in the back of my head about one 
and a half inches long and penetrating through the integuments of my skull. The 
fellow, no doubt, wanted to let out the never-failing supply of good humor and wit 
which has created such a reputation for the Herald, and appropriate the contents 
to supply the emptiness of his own thick skull. .He did not succeed in rifling me 
of my ideas, and has not injured the skull. (My ideas in a few days will flow as 
freshly as ever, and he will find ‘it so to his cost.” 

Mr. Bennett continued to insert, at intervals, vicious little para- 
graphs concerning Mr. Webb and his newspaper, with the result, that on 
May 9, Mr. Webb again assaulted Bennett in Wall Street, and a fist fight 
ensued between the two editors, witnessed by throngs of excited citizens, 
| which Mr. Bennett thus described on the following morning: 


“OPENING OF THE SUMMER CAMPAIGN 


“James Watson Webb’s Second Fracas.—Wall Street in Commotion 


ESA LDSBENNENTS 


y ALBERT EVANDER COLEM AN-A1 Years on the NewYork Herald statt 
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INCLUDING FOREIGN RIGHTS, PROTECTED. 


sentiments—I joined issue only on the question as to whom the Grand Jury ought | 
to begin with. If the Grand Jury now in session has a spark of regard for the 
character of this city, it is now full time to take these many outrages into consid- | 
eration. If it does not, the infuriated populace may do it themselves. We are in- 
deed degenerating into a community of savages, if the peace of the city is to be 
broken by such ruffians as Webb with impunity. 
“As to intimidating me or changing my course, the thing cannot be done. 
Neither Webb nor any other man shall or can intimidate me. I tell the honest truth | 
in my paper and leave the consequences to God—could I leave them in better hands? 
I may be attacked—I may be assailed—I may be killed—I may be murdered—but 
I never will suecumb—l never will abandon the cause of truth, morals and virtue. 
It is not nor ever was in James Watson Webb to intimidate or frighten from the 
exercise of his rights, James Gordon Bennett. If the public authorities do not 
chooose to protect the peace of the city and secure peaceable men in the enjoyment | 
of their rights, I shall carry arms for my protection. It is painful—it is shocking— 
it is lamentable in a civilized community where we have a hundred spires pointing 
to Heaven—which is inhabited by Christian men and women, to be obliged to resort 
to deadly weapons for the protection of life and existence. This is an extraordinary 
affair. The demon-like conduct of Webb is as much calculated to provoke pity as 
resentment. Is he sane?’ Is he in his right mind? Ought he to be taken up and 
confined in a madhouse? Is it safe to permit such a man to be at large? During) 
the conflict with me yesterday, he absolutely foamed at the mouth like a maniac, 
When I first entered the street at two o’cleok, I met him on the sidewalk. He! 
wheeled suddenly around, as if possessed with a demon. I am generally mild and 
soft in my manners, as the ladies very well know. But my calm tone appears tc | 
have acted like magic on the madman! I am positive Webb is insane! From th¢ 


remarkable success of the Herald, and the noticeable decline of the Courier and En: 


quirer in popularity, influence and circulation, it is highly probable that he has los} 
his senses as rapidly as ever he lost his money in stock operations. As he has neve! 
paid up his defalcations, so neither is it to be expected he will regain his senses, 
I cannot feel any resentment toward a maniac. Yet hereafter I shall be obligec 
to carry weapons to defend my person, and if he gets killed in the strife, the blo 
be upon his own hedd. Neither he nor any man would I willingly attack. I an 


above such disgraceful conduct ; but by all the laws of God and man, I am entitle( | 
to defend myself. 
“T call upon the Public Authorities to do their duty. If his own family do no| 
send him in a straight-jacket to the mad house, the Public Authorities must ta 
the matter in hand. Out of pity to the poor maniac, I shall today make applicatio| 
to the Commissioner of the Bellevue Asylum and humanely request Mr. John Tat 
gee, the worthy head of that establishment, to take him into his custody—to giv. 
him good lodgings—to treat him kindly—and by all means to have his head short 
and every bit of his ‘whiskers shaved off! With the help of Heaven and topic) 
bathings, I may be the means of restoring poor Webb to his long lost senses. Ma| 
God Almighty grant it. Amen Me 


(Continued next weck ) 


“The violent and disgraceful 


personal outrages w 


graced the city were yesterday repeated by James W 


proprietor of the Courier and Enquirer. 


As I was lei 


in Wall Street, James Watson Webb came up behind 


street, said something which I co 


uldn’t hear distinctly 


hch have so frequently dis- 
atson Webb, the editor and 
surely pursuing my business 
me on the north side of the 
then pushed me down the 


’ 


stone steps | 


eading to one of the broker’s offices, 


and commenced fighting with a 


species of brutal and demoniacal desperation characteristic of a fury. 
“Tt was about half past two; the sun was shining brilliantly; the sky was clear 


and no doubt the angels and good spirits in Heaven were 
azure sky, to witness how, how wicked, how 


fianly it was possible for one man in New York to make himself. 


“Ags soon as I found myself attacked, 
nal strength, which God Almighty in Hi 


w 


I turned upon him. 


E looking down through that 
villainous, how cowardly, how rut- 


His superior per- 


s wisdom had given him for some in- 


ful for me to contend with. 


The great 


€ 


O 
scrutable purpose, was altogether too power 
r 


owd of brokers and others ‘who collected 


aroun 


d, cried out: 


He deserves it!’ 


‘Shoot him, Bennett’ 5 
I wish I had had with 


‘Shoot the damn rascal’ ; ‘Shoot him down. 


me my good pistol, which I keep 


loaded in my office, 


but presuming on the force 


I had, like the Dutchman who left his anchor at 


ef law and the power of justice, 


“MULTI-UNIT” 


AND 


home, forgot to take my weapon with me, and was therefore engaged at a disadvan- 
tage with the impious ruffian. As it was, however, when his weapon was taken out 
of his hand, I closed with the fellow and returned him blow for blow in the face, 
the marks of which he will show today if he dares to exhibit himself in Wall Street. 
After a scuffle we were separated by the crowd. My damage is a scratch about 
three-quarters of an inch in length on the third finger of the left hand, which I 
received from the iron railing I was forced against, and three buttons torn from 
my vest, which any tailor will reinstate for a sixpence. His loss is a rent from 
top to bottom of a very beautiful black coat, which cost the ruffian fully $40, and 
a blow in the face, which may have knocked down his throat some of his infernal 
teeth for anything I know. Balance in my favor—$39.94. 

“With this loss and damage the ruffian drew off, carrying the ragged remains 
of his coat on his back, and leaving his weapons on the field of battle. 


| 
can be seen in operation every afternoon in the week 
Jersey’s Leading Newspaper, 


THE NEWARK NEWS 


It will certainly pay any Progressive Publisher or Mechanical 
Superintendent to mspect this machinery for the rapid production 


of newspapers. 


ot newspapers fee 
WE ARE THE ONLY PRESS COMPANY 


“STRAIGHT UNIT” 


printing New 


“By this time an immense crowd had assembled. 
and cry against the rufhan. 


Every person raised a hue 


The general tone of execration was so loud and so 


severe that I should not be surprised if the whole peaceable population of the city 


should become so exasperated 


at his disgraceful attacks and ruffianly broils, as to 


treat him as the public did his prototypes, the gamblers at Vicksburg. 


“T have never on any occasion given cause to this ruffian to disgrace the city 


of New York. In the legitimate duty of conducting 
temper, decorum and morality is acknowledged by all, 


a newspaper, which for good 
I have invariably treated him 


with more gentleness and consideration than his immoral conduct—his brutal be- 


haviour—his cowardly life entitled him to. 


“Tt was but the other day that this same Webb was calling upon the Grand 
Jury to wipe out the disgrace which the recent fracas in the Washington Hotel had 


covered New York. On this question I united in opinion with him—I approved his 
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XXIX—BEAUMONT—A Port of Call 


By HARRY R. DRUMMOND 


[HE Chamber of Commerce of Beau- 
“mont, Tex., in a pamphlet recently 
sued heads an article like this: 
“Thirty Years Ago a River Saw Mill 
own—Today, The Industrial Port 
etropolis of Texas.” 

It’s a good line. Perhaps a bit weighty 
ith “local color” ‘but sounding very 
uch like the average Chamber of Com- 
erce “blah.” 

Sometimes one wonders where these 
hamber of Commerce guys come from. 
Are they local hicks that don’t know 
ty better, or are they simply a pack of 
mitigated liars who imagine that they 
e getting away with it? 

Chambers of Commerce have been re- 
rred to several times in this series of 
tters home—referred to with a great 
‘al of Christian charity and care not to 
ound any one’s feelings—together with 
reat care NOT to tell the REAL truth 
‘out them for fear of the writer spend- 
g the best years of his life either in 
il or a hospital. 

Beaumont, Tex., may have been and 
‘obably was a river saw mill town 30 
‘ars ago, but as for its being the In- 
ustrial Port Metropolis of Texas today 
‘that is as ridiculous as it is untruthful. 
ne cannot be more emphatic than that— 
‘en with the use of profanity. 
Beaumont is a good town. Get that. 
taumont is a mighty good town—but 
saumont is NOT what the Chamber of 
bmmerce says it is, any more than ANY 
iwn is what the local Chamber of Com- 
ferce says it is. 

In 1920, when the official Government 
(asus was taken, Beaumont had 40,422 
jople. An “estimate” made in 1923 gave 
“912 as the figure, showing an average 
‘stimate” growth. 
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There are three very excellent reasons 
for Beaumont being a good town. 

First and foremost is oil. Thirty years 
ago “Spindle Top” started to spout oil, 
and Beaumont started to consider some- 
thing besides lumber. 

Today there are enough oil refineries 
to employ upward of 16,000 men, with a 
monthly payroll of $3,900,000, most of 
which is frittered away for such trifles 
as houses, food, clothing, automobiles, 
movies, tobacco, bootleg hootch and other 
necessities of civilization, most of which 
is purchased in Beaumont. 

While the lumber business has been 
relegated to second place, second place 
is well worth having, for there are from 
20,000 to 30,000 men earning a living in 
the lumber business in and about Beau- 
mont. 

And the shipping and_ shipbuilding 
along the Sabine river is a pretty strong 
proposition in Beaumont and vicinity. 

Added to this there is a decidedly pre- 
tentious production of manufactured iron 
there, and this is an industry that results 
in real money. 

Agriculturally Beaumont cannot supply 
the world with foodstuff, for the sur- 
rounding territory is much more valuable 
for oil producer than for farm land. 

All this means that Beaumont must be 
looked at in a broad way, rather than a 
narrow one, for a great deal of its 
population lives outside the corporate 
limits of the city, close to their work, 
but trade in Beaumont, go into Beaumont 
for shows, pictures, dances and practical- 
ly everything. 

All in all there are 14,000 men and 
4,000 women employed in gainful occupa- 
tions, and the industrial payroll is $7,- 
000,000 monthly. 
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Thirty per cent of the population is 
negro, one and one half per cent Mexican, 
and there is quite a Japanese colony in 
and around the city. 

The Japs do farming for the most part. 
Rice is the dominant crop, and lesser 
crops of garden truck and strawberries 
are grown. 

There are 388 retail establishments in 
the city. They are, for the most part 
rather commonplace stores, both as to 
appearance and merchandise, but they do 
good business, having a good, live terri- 
tory’ to draw from. 

Rosenthal’s is easily the Altman of the 
place so far as quality is concerned. The 
White House is second, the ‘Fair third, 
Dorfman’s fourth, Feinberg fifth, the 
Star sixth, Nathan’s seventh and the 
Fashion eighth in class and volume in 
trade. Collectively they do some $4,250,- 
000 annually, and there is room in Beau- 
mont for some merchant, some REAL 
merchant to put up a truly representative 
store and walk away with the big bulk 
of the retail trade of the city, for com- 
petition has never been on a very high 
plane, and most of the establishments 
there now have sort of spoiled their own 
standing with the community by trying to 
outbid each other for trade, overstepping 
the bounds of strict truth so often that 
trade is rather shifty everywhere. 

There are 9,982 dwellings in Beaumont 
and 45 per cent of them are tenant owned, 
which is evidence of the fact that it is a 
prosperous, home-loving community. 
Many of the homes are particularly pre- 
tentious, and show on the face of them 
that they are owned by people who have 
money. There is a lot of wealth in 
Beaumont, and there is a great deal of 
beauty, particularly in the residential part 
of the city. 

There are 45 churches of various de- 
nominations in Beaumont, and many of 
the church edifices are decidedly pre- 
tentious. 

Twenty public school buildings, includ- 
ing 3 high schools, 3 junior high schools, 
1 junior college and 13 grade schools 
house 9,000 pupils and give 278 teachers 
something to do for the good of their 
country. 
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The Santa Fe, Southern Pacific, 
Kansas City. Southern, Gulf Coast Lines 
and Texas and New Orleans railroads 
collectively furnish 50 passenger trains a 
day for people to flock to Beaumont in, 
and there are good paved roads linking 
the surrounding country to the city. The 
docks at Beaumont, municipally owned, 
are adequately equipped for the handling 
of all kinds of cargoes, and the rail con- 
nections are so arranged that merchan- 
dise, raw or otherwise, may be shipped 
into Beaumont by rail and loaded di- 
rectly on ships without any warehouse 
charges being accrued. 

3eaumont is 83 miles from Houston, 
the closest Major Market, far enough so 
that competition is not felt, and, being 
the largest city between Houston and 
New Orleans, enjoys a trade territ ry 
that is high, wide and handsome. 

There are 8,000 automobiles in Beau 
mont, and 15,000 of them in the county 
and the trade territory is a prosperous 
one, prosperous and fairly well populated. 
Beaumont is a port of call for salesmen, 
a port of call which one may call w orthy 
of cultivation by salesmen of standing. 

The people, by and large, dress rather 
well. They travel a great deal, and know 
what is what. They get good merchan- 
dise, and the women are not a bit hard 
to look at as they step out in the after- 
noons for their promenades, shopping ex- 
peditions and such. 

Pearl street, from Calder to the river, 
12 blocks, Orleans Street, Liberty to the 
river, 10 blocks, Main street, Calder to 
the river, 13 blocks are the principal re- 
tail streets, 35 blocks in all. 

Once Beaumont was a boom oil town. 
No longer. The boom is gone and with 
it the boomers, and it has settled down 
to a steady, regular producer, populated 
with people who are solid, substantial, 
home-loving and who are making Beau- 
mont decidedly worth living in. It is 
well to put a red pin in the commercial 
map where Beaumont shows—a red pin, 
meaning that Beaumont is one of THE 
Major Markets or AMERICA. 


Dr. William T. Ellis 
Southwest lecture tour. 
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Greater Beaumont—Population 131,862 


The Government estimate features BEAUMONT as a City of 46,812. Still BEAUMONT as a retail trade 
center controls the trade of 131,862. This is the population of the twenty mile radius around BEAUMONT. 


Within two hours after the press starts for both the BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE and BEAUM ON T 
JOURNAL carriers are delivering these newspapers in to the homes of f 
radius. Thus it is a greater BEAUMONT with a population of over 100,000. 
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amilies living within this twenty mile 


BEAUMONT | ENTERPRISE 
‘THE BEAUMONT JOURNAL 


MONT JOURNAL. 


The only publications covering greater BEAUMONT 
and the BEAUMONT Trade Territory are the 
BEAUMONT _ENTERPRISE. and 


BEAU- 


the 


Texas can not be covered with four or five newspapers 


and no list is complete for State coverage without these 


two publications. The Beaumont Trade Territory is 


too important to both manufacturing and retail inter- 


ests to be left out of an advertising campaign. 


Sole National representatives: BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE and BEAUMONT JOURNAL. 
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WHAT PUBLIC WANTS FROM NEWSPAPERS 
SOUGHT AT COLUMBIA MEET 


Readers Tell Editors Their Views—M. Koenigsberg Ridicules 
Canons of Journalism as Negative Rules 
For Profession 


By BERTHA 


M. MOHR 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


OLU.MBIA, Mo. May 15—What 
does the public of the United States 
really want from its newspapers? 

Editors of the 
country got down 
to bed rock on 
this question this 
week attending 
the fifteenth an- 
nual Journalism 
week at the Uni- 
versity of Mis~ 
sour. 

A dirt farmer, 
a lawyer, a WwoO- 
man, added their 
views to profes- 
sional opinion at 
a symposium, 
which marked 
the leading event 
a crowded five days, scheduled to 
close with a “special edition” banquet 
Friday evening. ; 

M. Koenigsberg, president ot Interna- 
tional News Service, represented the 
professional viewpoint, when he deplored 
the alleged present “melancholy” atti- 
tude of the press and upheld syndicate 
features. 

He also ridiculed the canons of Jour- 
nalism of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors. Briefly summed up, the 
symposium brought out that what the 
farmer wants from the newspaper 15S 
‘“inderstanding”; the lawyer, “accurate 
reporting”; the woman, ‘Fess sensational- 


M. KoeENIGSBERG 


ism. 

Thad Snow, a dirt farmer from south- 
east Missouri, said that neither taxation 
or the farmer’s foolishness accounts tor 
his present problems, but the fact that 
he is fifty years behind the organized 
industrial world. 

“The farmer needs co-operation,’ Snow 
declared, “The newspapers should know 
the farmer’s viewpoint thoroughly, 
whether or not they agree with it.” — 

He urged small-town newspaper edi- 
tors to increase their country correspon- 
dent staffs. 

“Let them get right out into our fields 
and find out what our: problems are,” 
he said. 

Guy A. Thompson, president of the 
Missouri Bar Association, speaker for 
the law profession said: 

“In the first place the lawyer wishes 
fair and respectful criticism of the 
courts. Liberty of the press does not 
endow the newspapers with special privi- 
leges. They have no greater rights than 
individuals. 

“Liberty of the press does not warrant 
trial by newspapers,” he declared. 

Lawyers today see in the newspapers 
vastly more to commend than to con- 
demn, he concluded. 

Two women, Mrs. Elias Michael of 
St. Louis, and Mrs. W. K. James of 
St. Joseph, spoke on “What women want 
from the newspaper.” Both urged news 
based on accuracy. The humanizing of 
the classified columns was suggested, 
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with a trained social service worker to 
advise applicants concerning the type of 
work they are fitted for was suggested. 

Women would like a better organiza- 
tion of the news items, local state, na- 
tional and international news being sepa- 
rated so they may know just where to 
turn for these, one speaker said. Both 
made a plea for less sensationalism; they 
asked editors to keep in mind the moth- 
er who must watch her child while 
he reads the daily paper by putting the 
scandals and murders in an inconspicu- 
ous place, 

A column glimpse in concise fashion 
the chief events of the world was also 
suggested. 

The climax of the first half of the 
week was reached in the two broadcast 
talks by M. Koenigsberg, general man- 
ager of Universal Service, International 
News Service, and King Features Syn- 
dicate, and by Sidney F. Wicks, one of 
the staff of the weekly edition of the 
Manchester Guardian. 

Koenigsberg, in his address on “News 
and Other Features of the Newspaper,’ 
made a plea for the recognition of the 
value of syndicated features and news 
services. 

“The syndicate has made it possible to 
cemmand for newspapers in every com- 
munity in the United States a quality of 
literature, a degree of authoritativeness, 
a standard of art and a brand of humor 
that previous generations did not know,” 
he ‘said. 

“As to press association service, the 
facts are equally clear. It would be ab- 
surd to consider the possibility of any 
newspaper in this state reporting accur- 
ately the news of the world from day to 
day if the news was not gathered through 
association with other newspapers. 

“A little more than a year ago a con- 
siderable number of editorial representa- 
tives of leading newspapers in America 
associated themselves together and 
coupled the announcement of their asso- 
ciation with a declaration of principles,” 
Koenigsberg continued, referring to the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. 

“To the author of these canons the 
profession appears to have lost its pan- 
oply of passion. To him the newspaper 
calling appears to ‘be filled with pitfalls 
that should be shunned rather than with 
heights that should be scaled. To him, 
caution and circumspectness are cardinal 
principles. Eagerness to do is forgotten 
in admonition not to do. 

“It is true that in the definition of the 
ethics of journalism we find a paragraph 
prohibiting the suppression of news, but 
we can discover nothing that prompts a 
passion for the printing of news.” 
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Koenigsberg stressed the value of 
crusading in the newspaper, the “Un- 
earthing of facts and the sequential pub- 
lication of stories in support of some 
measure of public safety or in pursuit of 
the correction of some public evil.” 

Mr. Wicks’ informal address was on 
“Tdeals and Methods of English News- 
papers.” “As a matter of fact, the only 
difference between English and American 
newspapers is entirely due to geography ; 
it is a kind of physiological reason. 
American newspapers are published for 
states, English newspapers are published 
for estates.” 

The fifteenth annual Journalism Week 
attracted speakers from all parts of the 
United States, from Great Britain and 
Japan. All evening sessions were broad- 
cast from station WOS at Jefferson ‘City. 
A “special edition” banquet, the climax 
of the week’s activities, took place Fri- 
day night. Stanley Resor, president of 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, and Kinuji Kobayashi, former 
editor of (Chuwo, Tokyo, spoke too late 
for a report in this week’s Epitor & 
PupiisHer. Karl A. Bickel’s address 
appears on page 32. 

Monday’s program was devoted to the 
Missouri Writers Guild. The principal 
address of the day was delivered by Dr. 
J. W. Hudson, author of “Abbe Pierre,” 
and “Nowhere Else in the World.” 

Tuesday was “special features” day, 
devoted to various features in the news- 
paper and to the interest of women in 
general. 

Wednesday, Thursday and Friday were 
taken up with the open meetings of the 
Missouri Press Association. 


Stone Talks to Coal Association 


Cincinnati, O., May 15.—That the 
Associated Press is not a trust, but a 
trustee, recognizing the responsibility of 
telling the truth respecting the world’s 
happenings, was the declaration of Mel- 
ville E. Stone, former general manager 
and now counselor of the organization, 
in a talk to members of the National 
Coal Association in annual convention 
here today. 


Imposters Pose as Newspaper Men 


Business men and merchants are warned 
in a recent Post Office circular against 
two imposters posing as newspaper men, 
who have been passing, forged money or- 
ders in New York State. 
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DAILY INCREASES STOCK 


Houston (Tex.) Dispatch Raises Cay 
talization to $500,000 


Austin} Tex., May 16.—The Houst 
Dispatch, which began publishing as 
morning newspaper in Houston, Tex., le 
August has increased its capital stock ” 
charter amendment from $100,000 . 
$500,000. The increase was voted by t 
stockholders. in their first annual meetir 

The following directors were chos 
for the coming year: R. L, Dudley, Di 
C. Rogers, E. W. Bateman, J. T. Sec’ 
Jr., George M. Bailey, Judd Mortin 
Lewis and C. S. Johnson. 

E. W. Bateman, treasurer, was } 
elected managing director of the e 
poration. Other officers are R. L. Dt 
ley, president; Dale C. Rogers, vii 
president; J. T. Scott, Jr., secretary. 

The Dispatch has just bought a site. 
Houston in which it plans to install 
modern mechanical plant. It will ret 
its editorial offices in the Humble bui 
ing. 


New York Sun Aiding Veterans 

The New York Sun, in co-operat) 
with S. L. Rothafel, of the Capitol 7) 
ater, New York, is raising a fund 
equip the government hospitals throu; 
out the country with radio sets. M 
than 4000 disabled soldiers will 
enabled to “listen in.” Radio fans hi 
been invited to contribute to the fu 


Ohio Circulators Add Members | 


Three circulation managers were adi 
to membership of the Ohio Circulat 
Managers’ Association, which held | 
15th semi-annual convention in ‘Coh 
bus, O., recently. They were i@| 
Armstrong, Chillicothe News-Advertt, 
F. B Kennedy, Middletown Journal, 
B. Johnson, Athens Messenger. The | 
sociation endorsed the International ( 
culation Managers’ Association 
urged all members of the state organ’ 
tion to join this body. B. J. Ullman, 
the Youngstown Vindicator, presided. 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


The Syndicate Side 


New York, May 8, 1924. 

To Epitor & PuBLisHER:—I read with 
interest the full report which came in 
your issue of May 3 of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors on news- 
paper syndicates. I think it would be 
only fair now for the syndicates to have a 
meeting to discuss newspaper methods 
and newspaper editors, and to have the 
feport published in full. It might fur- 


) nish enlightening and entertaining read- 


.ing. 


It would be impossible for me to go 
into details on that subject here, but I 
wanted to write to say I think a great 
deal of the criticism contained in the re- 
port is eminently unfair and is not re- 
flected by the treatment given syndicates 
by the newspaper editors . themselves. 
Throughout my experience in the busi- 
mess we have always had the most 
courteous and receptive treatment from 
the newspapers almost without exception. 
Therefore, I cannot understand the 
severe criticism contained in this report. 

In spite of the expressed dissatisfac- 
tion I want to point out that almost with- 
out exception the newspapers are now 
more prosperous than they have ever 
been before in their history, and most of 
them have as high circulation figures as 
they have ever been able to show. This 
sondition has followed a war period when 
sensational news became the standard of 
values rather than the exception. Surely 
he features that newspapers are printing 
ire entitled to some credit for holding 
tirculation following the war. 

Speaking for the Bell Syndicate, we 
wave always been very careful in our 
issessment of prices. We have not based 
Mur prices on the cost of the product. 
f we have taken over an artist or author 
tom another syndicate we have not in- 
reased prices except where we thought 
| Certain price was out of focus with 
he size of the territory. We have, how- 
ver, increased our income by developing 
‘ew territory, which I believe anybody 
vill conclude is legitimate. I see no rea- 
on why a syndicate should not add a 
eature of established value to its list, 
tovided it has the enterprise and daring 
9 risk a loss to do so. 

An illustration of this is Fontaine 
‘ox’s cartoons. We added a great many 
fw papers to this list, and papers in 
ood-sized cities. 

As to the proposal that syndicates de- 
elop new talent, it is one that would 
© very acceptable to syndicates if any 
D-operation from newspapers could be 
sunted upon. We have from time to 
me added writers and artists who have 
ad unquestioned ability. We have of- 
ted their products at very reasonable 
“ices. We have usually received an 
most unanimous reply that the stuff had 
sibilities, looked attractive but the 
‘per was filled with established fea- 
res and therefore there was no room. 

some other paper took the feature and 
made good why the editor with whom 
€ matter was being discussed. would 
\ve it further consideration. I don’t 
ame an editor for this, but it is a fact 
‘at must be faced. 

A case in point to illustrate this situa- 
‘mn is a two-column cartoon by a man 
tmed Machamer. He undoubtedly has 
teat ability; he is a fine artist. Yet the 
Sponse was negligible. 
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I could not read the report as con- 
tained in Epiror & PurtisHer without 
at least making this skeletonized defense. 
I may also add that our costs have in- 
creased, and that authors and artists are 
receiving very high prices in all fields, 
particularly the magazine field. I can 
speak with authority on that subject. 

As to the suggestion that newspapers 
develop local talent and produce their 
own features, it is a good one in theory. 
As soon as a man demonstrates his ability 
in any newspaper he immediately gives 
himself national value and is quick to 
take advantage of it. 

I recognize the syndicate business has 
some evils, as have most businesses, but I 
maintain its standards are as high and 
its ethics as good as any business, even 
the newpaper business of which it is a 
part. Good will is an important, indis- 
pensable asset. There are too many new 
syndicates, several smaller ones dis- 
tributing small, routine features without 
unique value, duplicating those of larger 
organizations. The co-operation of the 
newspapers could materially assist in 
overcoming this by not encouraging these 
syndicates by the purchase of features. 

I would be glad to show any editor the 
profits made on any service in this busi- 
ness. I think I could convince him that 
the syndicate business rather than being 
an Ostermoor of roses is frequently an 
Ostermoor of barbed wire, 

Joun N. WHEELER. 


Hopwood Sees Bright Future 


CLEVELAND, May 7, 1924. 
To Eprror & PusrisHer:—I think the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
ought to express its appreciation to 
Epiror & PuBLisHer. The way your 
publication has taken hold of this society 
and helped it along is a greater service 
than perhaps you realize. The first 
couple of years are hard going, but the 
society has turned the corner and is 
bound to be an increasing influence in the 
newspaper world. I look for big things 
from it and I want to say that the con- 
sistent support and help it has had from 
Epitor & PuBLISHER is no small factor 
in getting it by the critical years. 
E. C. Hopwoop, 
SEcRETARY, A. S. N. E. 


Nightmare Advertising Exhibition 


April 26, 1924, 

To Epiror & PuBiisHEeR:—The walls 
of the hallways on the second floor of the 
Waldorf during the A. N. P. A. conven- 
tion illustrated what a weird looking 
world we would live in if we lacked news. 
Papers as a general advertising medium. 

Those unhappily decorated walls seemed 
to point to several “morals”: 

1—The need of an orderly, co-opera- 
tive scheme for advertising to conven- 
tion delegates. 

2.—The futility of each-man-for-him- 
self attempts at using display space. 

3.—The practical failure of the adver- 
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tising man to apply his own technique 
when working in a medium outside his 
own specialty. 

May we have no more such nightmare 
exhibitions that give the lie to advertising 
technique ! 

Evart G. Routzaun, 

Associate Director, Department of Sur- 
veys and Exhibits, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. 


Sparkling and Authentic 


To Epiror & PusitsHers—It has been 
in my mind for some time to write you 
a word of humble commendation for one 
feature of Eprror & PusiisHer that ap- 
peals to me more than any other regular 
department. I refer to the review of 
books relating to the craft written by 
James Melvin Lee. The reviews are 
always sparkling and authentic, and 
cover a feld that no individual news- 
paper man could hope to cover himself. 
In the regular reviews, books concerning 
us as newspaper men are frequently 
dismissed with a paragraph, and we have 
had no opportunity to become better 
acquainted with them. You and your 
readers are extremely fortunate in having 
a man of Dr. Lee’s experience and ability 
to make this weekly contribution. 

May I also say a further word of 
praise for the unusually complete report 
of the sessions of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors. 

Brooks Cortte, 
News Editor, 
Morgantown (W. Va.) Post. 


A Textbook of Journalism Practice 


PHILADELPHIA, May 7, 1924. 

To Eprror & PustisHer: For the sake 
of the future journalists of the country 
I sincerely hope that every teacher com- 
ing in contact with students in journalism 
classes has constituted himself a comnmit- 
tee of one to urge subscription to Eprror 
& PuBLisHER on behalf of journalism 
students. 


Your issue of May 3, containing the ad- 
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dresses and comments at the 
meeting of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, is a veritable ext- 
book in current journalism practice. There 
is no possible place where so much in- 
formation about modern newspaper work 
can be obtained as in your paper 
week to week. 

I told my class this in Temple Univer- 
sity this afternoon. 

Herpert H. Suin. 


Atlantic City 


from 


A Conspicuous Success 


To Eprtor & PusiisHEeR: Please ac- 
cept my congratulations on the special edi- 
tion of the Eprror & PUBLISHER and its 
comprehensive report of the proceedings 
of the A. P. and A. N. P. A. Convention. 

Your magazine is a conspicuous success 
as a trade paper, and you have our best 
wishes for its continued prosperity. 

Wirtey L. Morgan, Vice-President 
and General Manager, Knoxville Sentinel 
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“Present average 


Church to have a place in the press gal- 
lery of Congress. 

“The Catholic Church has a_repre- 
sentative in the press gallery,” Higgins 
said. “He attends the press conference 
with the President and Cabinet members 
and gets all government press material. 
The Methodist Church ought to have the 
same advantages. 

“The church news we get through the 
secular press is colored to suit the fancy 
of men in certain churches. We want 
out information uncolored.” 

Deets Picket, of the Methodist pub- 
licity organization in Washington, sought 
admission for himself or his representa- 
tive to the press conferences with the 
President last November, but his applica- 
tion was denied by the Washington Cor- 
respondents’ Association. — C. Bascom 
Slemp, secretary to the President, author- 
ized his attendance, despite the associa- 


PROGRAM FOR A. A.C. W. 
SHIP ANNOUNCED 


“Pleasure Only’ Slogan Aboard S.S. 
Republic, Says Rowe Stewart, 
Chairman—Sailing Date 
Changed to July 2 


American delegates to the international 
convention of the A. A. C. W. Wembley, 
England, July 13-18, will eschew business 
for pleasure on shipboard en route over- 
seas. 

This much is certain, according to the 
program for the official ship, the S. S. 
“Republic,’ drawn up and made public 
this week by Rowe Stewart, business 
manager of the Philadelphia Record and 
gairman of the boat program commit- 


c 

tee. : tion’s ruling adjudging him ineligible, 
roere for the “S. S. Lancastria,” 1¢ Jaroleed ahic thorizati 

| Program tor 5. 5. La . but later revoked his authorization. 


1e other official ship, has not been com- 
pleted. 

fi) Date of sailing of the “Republic” has 
een shifted from July 3 to July 2. This 
ship will carry 525 delegates, only first- 
class cabins being used. Ten days will 
se allowed for the trip. 

Of course the big day on the program 
will be July 4, Independence Day. On 
hat day representatives of all advertising 
clubs on board will combine for a mon- 
ster celebration. 

Stewart’s program provides for danc- 
ing every evening, preceded by entertain- 
ment staged either by individuals or the 
various clubs. 

The Advertising Club of Chicago has 
1 | been assigned to arrange the program 
for July 5. The Poor Richard Club of 
Philadelphia and the Philadelphia Club 
of Advertising Women will stage a 
“Philadelphia Night” on July 7, while 
AE a costume ball, being planned by the 
| League of Advertising Women of New 

York will take place July 10. 

H Arrangements are now being made by 
‘| Stewart to have news of the United 
| States broadcast to the ship from station 


Rules of the press galleries of Wash- 
ington, which have been in force for 
years, limit admission to the press gal- 
leries, conferences with the President, or 
Government Department conferences to 
“sich correspondents as are duly au- 
thenticated by their newspapers, or the 
heads of bureaus, to be representatives 
of: (a) wire news services, (b) daily 
American newspapers, (c) foreign news- 
papers to which daily cable communica- 
tion is made, (d) and those who are 
accredited to the Congressional press gal- 


leries.”” 
Obituary 


of the West Point 


(Neb.) 


lisher 


Mrs. Mary A. Wuite, 94, 


(Kan.) Gazette, died last week. 


WOO, Philadelphia. The news will be 
printed in the form of a newspaper, dis- 
tributed to passengers. 

The change in the sailing date was 
made necessary in order to insure arrival 
in time for the National Welcome, Satur- 

day, July 12, in Royal Albert Hall, Lon- 
| don. 

A dinner-dance at which Chicagoans 
who are going to the A. A. C. W. con- 
vention will get acquainted will be held 
May 28, Preston E. Read, of the Chi- 
cago Association» of Commerce, an- 
nounced this week. The Chicago party 
now numbers 137, of which about one- 


juries received in an automobile accident 


Popular Mechanics, died in Evanston 
Hl., May 11. 

Carotine G. STEWART; wife of W. K 
Stewart, business manager of the Toledc 


a short illness. 


the 
recently 


with 
died 


years associated 
(Mass.) Mercury, 
Everett, Mass. 


the Galesburg (IIl.) Spectator, died i 
Twin Falls, Idaho, May 4. 


| 

| 

| 

| pee ae 

Methodists Seek to Enlarge Washing- 
| 


ton Bureau, Say News ‘Colored’ : 
ey telegrapher, formerly with. the Rockfor 


Declaring church news _ received 
through the “secular press” was “colored 
to suit the fancy of men in certain 
churches,” Alfred J. Higgins, of Troy, 
N. Y., presented a resolution to the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Church, 
| meeting in Springfield, Mass., May 12, to 
the effect that the Methodist Press bureau 
in Washington, D. C., be strengthened. 

| He supported his resolution by stating 
there was a great need for the Methodist 
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CoE: J. C. ELLIOTT, former pub- 


Republican, died last week at West Point. 


Kansas - 2 
Treadway of Massachusetts, Garner of 


Texas and Collier of Mississippi. 

Even if the amendment is adopted by 
the conference and accepted by the House, 
the threat of a White House veto of the 
tax bill is to be considered. 


pioneer and mother of William Allen 
White, author and editor of the Emporia 


Mrs. Esterte May Hurtz, wife of 
John C. Hurll, head proofreader on the 
Boston Post, died in Cambridge of in- 


Henry Haven Winpsor, 65, for more 
than 20 years editor and publisher of 


News-Bee, died Monday, May 5, after 

James Monroe Berry, for the last 10 
Medford 
in 


Harry Extincron Brook, 75, special 


half are women. Plans for a Chicago writer on health topics for the Los 
exhibit at the convention have been Angeles (Cal.) Times, died May 3. 
started. ARCHIBALD FRANKLIN Kroeck, 37, for , aperv 
13 years on the Youngstown (O.) Tele- 
gram staff, died recently. 
TO STRENGTHEN M. E. PRESS A. W. Hustep, one time publisher of 


A. J. Sapter, 29, Associated Press 


(ill.) Star, died May 3, in El Paso, 


POSTAL RATE CUT NOW 
IN CONFERENCE 


Publishers’ Representatives Led by 
Barnum Continuing Efforts to Insure 
Passage by House—Smoot Leads 
Opposition 


3y Sam Bett 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 17.—Pub- 
lishers’ representatives in Washington, 
headed by J. D. Barnum, Syracuse Post- 
Standard, of the postal committee of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, have not relaxed their efforts 
to insure the passage of the so-called 
McKinley amendment eliminating the last 
two increases in second-class postal rates. 
The amendment was adopted by the 
Senate last Thursday after a brief debate 
and is part of the Senate draft of the 
tax reduction measure now under con- 
sideration by House and Senate con- 
ferees. Everything possible will be done 
to induce acceptance by the House of the 
proposal, but decision of the conferees to 
maintain the utmost secrecy regarding 
their deliberations on the measure has 
given rise to the report that a move to 
throw out the amendment is underway. 
Senator Smoot, head of the conference 
committee of the upper house, has opposed 
the amendment on the ground that it 
does not belong in the revenue bill, and 
his opposition will be resumed in con- 
ference. Other members of the Senate 
Committee are Senators McLean ot 
Connecticut, Curtis of Kansas, Simmons 
of North Carolina and Jones of New 
Mexico. 

The House conferees are Representa- 
tive Green of Iowa, chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee; 
Representatives Hawley of _ Oregon, 
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FCTURESQUE SPOTS 
_ IN HISTORIC LONDON 


“All Hallows, Barking” 
An, Ancient Altar Tomb. 
How Pepys Saw the Great Fire. 


 Marklane Station stands one of the 
¥ most venerable and tradition-laden 
tirches of the whole City. 


his is “All Hallows, Barking.” It 
Bs its surname from the fact that the 
besh consists of a tract of land which 
mined part of the endowment of the 
sey of Barking, some seven miles 
m@ of London. 


Jas opposite to the exit from 


he monks seem to have built a 
Mirch here for the benefit of their 
Pints at about the time when Erken- 
wil, the founder of the abbey, was 
Snop of London, A. D. 675 to 698. 


he parish became an important one 

Hn, some 400 years later, William 
i Conqueror built, not many yards 
Wy, the royal residence known as 
t! Tower of London.” 


he church, which is always open, 

$i epitome of English history writ- 
thin stone and brass, carved wood 
8 coloured glass. 


ne pillars supporting the roof are 
avery ones which were put up when 
wchurch was rebuilt in the Norman 
fh: about the year 1090. 


Ichard I. added a chantry in which 
Sieart is said to have been buried. 
+ now thought that this chantry did 
O actually adjoin the church, but 
‘ol on the piece of ground at present 
Hilt on, beside the new Port of 
Olon offices. 


lithe south-east corner is an altar 
m of which Stow, writing in Queen 
izbeth’s time, tells us that it was, 
tias long ago as that, impossible to 
ciher the inscription; while on the 
Pyite wall is a monument, with the 
-tffed figure of Jerome Bonalio, a 
‘én diplomat, which must have 
‘tput up during Stow’s lifetime. 

P: carved wooden pulpit, with its 


irail of wrought Sussex iron, dates 
nCharles I, 


_ few days before the execution 
this King the tower was badly 
laiaged by the explosion of a 
‘tehbouring gunpowder store, 
wich killed many of the local 
io.bilities who ‘were gathered 
ther for a parochial function. 
\ new tower—the present one— 
Suilt during the Commonwealth 
ic, being 
(the very 
v examples 
hurch- 
leg  dur- 
fat ultra- 
‘iinical re- 
né So it 
1s have 
Ntill quite 
Ywhen 
Yin Sept- 
© 1666, 
Ned it, by 


All Hallows, Barking 


Sirs we may still see, to’ watch 


Pogress of the 


“Great Fire,” from 
chth 


e church so narrowly escaped. 


: =———s 
‘Wtement inserted by- ‘The 
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Some items from London, England, 
Men of Great Britain are 
in London, in July, 1924. 


“ON: 
Lecticgs§ Th, 


that will show how 


ST TO 
—— 


1 5 the Advertising and Publishing 
preparing and building for the Great Advertising Convention 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


(London Editor, Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


London Office—Hastings House, 10, Norfolk Street, 


Convention Trophy Draws Crowd: 
—The Convention City Trophy, the Cal- 
ifornian Bear, is safely in the London 
Convention Headquarters. I understand 
it is to be on view between now and July, 
in the clubrooms of the Aldwych Club, 
by permission of the president and com- 
mittee of that popular resort. 

John G. Jones, of the New York Ad- 
vertising Club, who brought the trophy 
over, landed in London before the letter 
of advice reached us. But he has been 
consistently feted ever since. At the frst 
of the resumed Tuesday Convention 
Lunches on April 28, Mr. Jones spoke 
on the same theme as he treated the pre- 
vious evening at the Thirty Club. He 
made one special point that he foresaw 
in the future a new note in advertising, 
Why, he asked, should not the shoe ad- 
vertisement tell of the loyalty of the 
workman, the love of the craft in the man 
who made it? That way advertising 
would achieve a new and mighty objec- 
tive. Mr. Jones was given a great re- 
ception. 

British Delegation Elected to Thirty 
Club:—The members of the British 
Delegation to Atlantic City last June 
have been invited to accept honorary 
membership of the Thirty Club of Lon- 
don for the period of the conventon. The 
Thirty Club will, therefore, actually be 
the Hundred and Thirty Club, 

Andrew Milne at Work Again :— 
Andrew Milne, the Convention Secretary, 
is back in harness, refreshed with his 
trip, impressed with the enthusiasm with 
which he was received on your side, and 
satished that hhis visit was worth while 
in the speeding-up it secured. 

Holland’s New  Affiliation:—The 
Dutch advertising organization known as 
the Bureau Voor Oplaagcontrole (Am- 
sterdam) has* become affiliated to the A. 
A. C. W. Holland, too, furnishes the 
first list of registered delegates from the 
Continent. It contains 11 names. 

Wembley Exhibition Director 
Praises Press Advertising :—Samson 
Clark is rendering valuable service with 
the series of business lectures given by 
‘Prominent men in the Lecture Hall of his 
West-end premises. At one of these, 
which marked the 28th birthday of the 
Samson Clark Advertising Service, Sir 
Lawrence Weaver, K.B.E., director of 
United Kingdom exhibits at the Empire 
Exhibition, was-the guest. He said that 
engaged as he was on the biggest adver- 
tising effort this country had ever at- 
tempted, he could safely claim to know 
at first hand the imperative need of more 
publicity, the immensity of the resources 
of our industrial world, and the enormous 
potentialities of the overseas dominions 
and colonies. He added that the manu- 
facturer would do well to study the ad- 
vertisements in the newspaper press, and 
referred particularly to the Samson Clark 
Service exhibits at Wembley. 

With the Publicity Clubs:—At the 
last weekly luncheon of the Publicity 
Club of Ireland, F. J. Brandt gave an 
address on art in advertising. Mr, Brandt 
said that nowadays art had become essen- 
tial to advertising, as most advertisements 
depended on illustration for results.. The 
focus point in a newspaper page was gen- 
erally a picture. 

I understand that the Incorporated So- 
ciety of Advertising Consultants is plan- 
ning a Dickens party for the delegates to 
the Wembley Convention. Several novel 
Dickensian features and characters are 
to be introduced. 

The first overseas delégat€ to arrive in 
London for the Convention is C. J. Sib- 


Strand, W. C. 2 


bett, president of the Publicity Club of 
South Africa. He spoke at the Trophy 
Presentation Dinner. 

Manchester Guardian Absorption :— 
It is announced that the proprietors of 
the Manchester Guardian have amalga- 
mated with the publishers of the Man- 
chester Evening News, first published in 
1868. The new company is: known as 
the Manchester Guardian and Evening 
News, Ltd., and neither papers are other- 
wise affected. 


Frank L, Blanchard, director of public 
relations, Henry L. Doherty & Co, and 
chairman of the London Progr2m Com- 
mittee of the Public Utilities Advertis- 
ing Association, has announced his de- 
partmental program for the international 
meet. 

The association will hold a one-day 
session and luncheon Wednesday, July 
16. Eight addresses will pe made, 4 by 
British delegates and 4 by Americans, 
Subjects of the British papers will be, 
“Company Ownership and Operation 
Under Public Control,” “Co-operative 
Advertising of a Public Utility,” “The 
Personal Element in Advertising” and 
“Railway Advertising.” 

American speakers and their subjects 
will be, “Municipal vs. Private Owner- 
ship of Public Utilities,” by B. J. Mul- 
laney, the Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company, Chicago; “How to Win Good 
Will for the Company,” P, L. Thomson, 
Western Electric Company, New York: 
“Progress of Customer Ownership in the 
Sale of Shares,” F. L., Blanchard, H, L. 
Doherty & Co., New Vork; and “Legal 
Aspects of Public Utility Advertising,” 
by a speaker yet to be selected. 

Lord Ashfield, chairman of the Under- 
ground Electric Railways Company, of 
London, has consented to serve as presi- 
dent of the British division, 


COMMUNICATION CONFERENCE 


Coolidge Appoints U. S. Group to 
Attend Mexico City Meet 


WasuinctTon, D. C.,, May 17.—Charles 
Beecher Warren, American Ambassador 
to Mexico; Representative Wallace H. 
White, Jr., of Maine, author of the radio 
control bill, and Allen H. Babcock, of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad’s technical 
staff, will constitute the American dele- 
gation to the Inter-American Electrical 
Communications Conference to be held in 
Mexico City, beginning May 27. 

The conference authorized by a resolu- 
tion adopted at the Fifth Pan-American 
Congress meeting in Santiago, Chile, in 
March, 1923, will consider all questions 
of telegraph cable and radio communica- 
tions concerning the Western Hemisphere 
with the idea of formulating a workable 
Program with particular reference to 
radio. 


Boston Veteran Dies 


Charles O'Connor Power, 50, for 25 
years associated with the Hearst interests 
in Boston and New England, died 
suddenly at his home in Boston recently. 
He began his newspaper career in 1887 on 
the Springheld Republican. From 1891- 
1901 he was city editor of the Springtield 
(Mass.) News. He became city editor 
of the Worcester (Mass.) Post in 1903. 
The following year he came to Boston 
where he had since served as political 
reporter, assistant city editor, Sunday 
editor and feature writer on the Boston 
American. 
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Bis year the 
AdvertisingCon- 
vention Is going to be 
the greatest and most 
successful in thehistory 
of our profession. 
ws ad we 


When you go 
over, make a_ point 
of seeing Sir Charles 
Higham with regard 
to your Advertising 
Campaign in Great 


ritain. 
we a3 wt 


Hewiill be pleased 


to discuss with you 

the position of trade 

in generaland the sales 

possibilities for your 

products in particular. 
vt a wt 


A preliminary dis- 
cussion will cost you 
nothing, nor will it 
place you under any 
obligation to him. 


His Address is: 


CHARLES F., 


HIGHAM 


LTD. 
Imperial House, 


KINGSWAY, LONDON, 
W.C.2 
Telephone : 1050 Regent. 
Telegrams : “‘ Highamads, London.”® 


TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 


Odd_ Fellows 
the Col- 
manu- 


Anfenger-Jacobson Company, 
Bldg., St. Louis. Placing account for 
lin B. Kennedy Company, St.. Louis., 
facturers of radio equipment. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 
Philadelphia. Making yearly 
Hills Brothers. 

George Batten Company, 383 Madison ave- 
mue, New York. Making yearly contracts for 
General Cigar Company. 


street, 
for 


Chestnut 
contracts 


Thomas M. Bowers Advertising Agency, 304 
South Wabash avenue, Chicago. Making 
trade deals on Embassy Hotel, Chicago. 


Blackman Company, 120 West 42nd 
New York. Making 20,000-line yearly 
tracts for Procter & Gamble. 


street, 
con- 


Brennan-Eley Company, Inc., Republic Bldg., 
Chicago. Sending out 30-line orders for J. L. 
Kraft & Bros. 


Burnet-Kuhn Advertising Company, 605 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Preparing exten- 
sive list on Liberty—new coloroto weekly pub- 
fished by the Chicago Tribune. 


Campbell-Ewald Company, General Motors 
Detroit. Making 5,000-line yearly con- 
tracts for Oakland Motor Car Company. 
Placing account for the Consolidated Paper 
Company, Monroe, Mich. 


Bldg., 


Campbell-Ewald Company, 5 South Wabash 
avenue, Chicago. Sending out 3,088-line sched- 
ules on General Motors Chemical Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Conover-Mooney Company, 111 West Monroe 
street, Chicago. Placing account for the Bon- 
cilla Laboratories, Cincinnati. 


Erwin, Wasey & Co., 844 Rush street, Chi- 
eago. Using 200 lines, 12 times for Carnation 
Milk Products Company. Issuing orders on 
Postum Cereal Company (Post Toasties). List 
on Glazo as yet undecided. 


Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, 6 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Sending out gen- 
eral contracts on National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Assocaition, Chicago. 


Richard A. Foley Agency, 219 North Broad 
street, Philadelphia. Using 294 lines in one 
year for Mt. St. Joseph’s College. 


Albert Frank & (Co., 14 Stone street, New 
York. Placing account for the American Mo- 
lasses Company, and planning fall campaign; 
will use newspapers for the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad. 

Fulton, Cunningham Company, 28 East 
Preparing list on 


Green, 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
Nash Motors, Kenosha, Wis. 

Guenther, Rudolph-Russell Law, Inc., 131 
€edar street, New York. Making  2,800-line 
yearly contracts for Orvis Bros. & Co. 
_Hanff-Metzger, Inc., 95 Madison avenue, 
New York. Making contracts for the Whistle 
Ccmpany of America. 

Hazard Advertising Corporation, 7 Fast 42nd 
street, New York. Placing account for Pick- 
wick. Arms, Greenwich, Conn. Placing ac- 
count for the McBride-Ogden Construction 
Corporation 
E. W. Hellwig Company, 9 East 40th street, 
New York, Making 10,000-line yearly con- 
tracts for Corn Products Refining Company. 

Hicks Advertising Agency, 52 Vanderbilt 
avenue, New York. Placing copy in news- 
papers and magazines for Ayvad Water Wings. 
Placing account for J. H. Herbst & Co., manu- 
facturing furriers, New York. 

: Wylie B. Jones Advertising Agency, 107 
fhenango street, Binghamton, N. Y. Making 
yearly contracts for F. W. Clements Products 
Company. Making yearly contracts for Akron 
Truss Company. 

H.W. Kastor & Sons Advertising Company, 
Lytton Bldg., Chicago. Making 1,000-line con- 
tracts for Foot Rim, Company. 

Kling-Gibson Company, 220 South State 
street, ( hicago, Sending out general orders on 
Edna Wallace Hopper Company, Chicago. 
Thomas F. Logan, Inc., 680 5th avenue, New 
York Making 1,000-line yearly contracts for 
international Mercantile Marine Lines. 

MacManus, Inc., 82 Hancock avenue, Fast, 
Detroit. Making 5,000-line contracts for Max- 
well- Chalmers-Chrysler. Making 2,800-line 
contracts for Maxwell Motor Corporation. 

Eugene McGuckin Company, 1211 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. Placing account for 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company. 

McJunkin 
Wabash avenue, 


Advertising Company, 5 South 
Chicago. It is reported that 


In 
‘New Orleans 
wes 


THE 
ITEM 


Editor & Publisher 


this agency will place contracts for Everwear 
Hosiery Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


McKinney, Marsh & Cushing, Inc., 4147 Cass 
avenue, Detroit, Mich. Making  5,000-line 
yearly contracts for Ford Motor Car Company. 


Mitchell-Faust Advertising 7 
South Dearborn street, Chicago. Making 5,000- * 
line contracts for Armour & Company. Send- 
ing out orders to 6 newspapers on 4 tryout 
campaign on Beich Candy Company, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 


Wm. T. Mullally, Inc., 
York. Placing account for 
& Mortgage Company, Miami, 


Company, 


198 Broadway, New 
the Southern Bond 
Fla. 


Myers-Beeson-Golden, Pershing Square Bldg., 
New York. Using trade papers for Edward 
V. Hartford, Inc., Jersey City, N. J., manu- 
facturers of a new Type F-C model of Hart- 
ford Shock Absorbers. 


Nye Advertising Agency, 
New York. Making 2,800-line contracts 
T. G. Walton Company (Cinot). 

Potts-Turnbull Company, 6 North Michigan 


avenue, Chicago. Sending out orders on Port- 
land Cement Association, Chicago. 


218 7th avenue, 
for 


Pfeifers Advertising Agency, 10 Peterboro 
street, Detroit. Using 510 lines, 3 times, for 
Mulkey’s Salt. 

Frank Presbrey Company, 
New York. Making yearly 
Ninik Glassware Corporation. 

William H. Rankin Company, 1 West 37th 
street, New York. Placing account for the 
Eastern Indiana Company, of Michigan City, 
and Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Company, 
Chicago. 

Joseph Richards Company, 
York. Making 1,000-line contracts 
Water Oil Sales Corporation. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, 404 4th avenue, New 
York. Making 1,000-lihe contracts for Wilham 
R. Warner & Co. (1. GC. Corporation) Nux- 
ated Iron. Making 1,000-line contracts for 
Domino House. 

L. A. Sandlass, 217 W. Saratoga street, 
Baltimore, Md. Making 3,500-line contracts 
for Resinol Chemical Company- 

Frank Seaman, Inc., 470 4th avenue, New 
York. Making yearly contracts for the Gen- 
eral Cigar @ompany. 

Sehl Advertising Agency, 139 
street, Chicago. Issuing contracts 
Minute Washer, Newton, Ta. 

Simpson Advertising Service 
dicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis. 
for the Anglo-American Mill Company, 
boro, Ky. 

Allen C. Smith Advertising Company, David- 
son Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Making 1,000-line 
contracts for Melton Laboratories. 

David C. Thomas Company, 165 East Erie 
Erie street, Chicago. Adding a few towns 
in the southwest to list on John B. Clow Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 
son Boulevard, Chicago. To prepare 
July on Log Cabin Products Company, 
Paul, Minn. 

Thompson-Koch Company, 32 West 6th 
street, Cincinnati. Will use 100,000-lines in 
three years for Sterling Products, Inc. 

Tuthill Advertising Agency, 1133 Broadway, 
New York. Making 5,000-line contracts for 
Scientific Research Laboratories. ; 

U. S. Advertising Corporation, 30 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Sending out orders 
on Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, O. 

Wildman Advertising Agency, 450 4th ave- 
nue, New York. Placing account for the Fain 


Knitting Mills, Inc.; placing account for Blue 
Bear, Inc., Reading, 


Pa., manufacturers of 
Blue Bear Insecticide, 


Alfred N. Williams Company, 175 5th ave- 
nue, New York. Placing account for Landau 
& Steinberg, 79 Sth avenue, New York, manu- 
facturers of boys’ and young men’s clothing. 

C. C. Winningham, 10 Peterboro West, De- 
troit. Making 10,000-line contracts for Hudson 
& Essex Motors. 

Zimmer-Keller, Inc., Detroit Life Bldg., De- 
troit. Making 1,000-line yearly contracts for 
Velie Motors Corporation. 


247 Park avenue, 
contracts for 


247 Park avenue, 
for Tide 


North Clark 
on One- 


Company, Syn- 
Placing account 
Owens- 


14 East Jack- 
list in 
St. 


THE 


PASSAIC 
DAILY NEWS 


Leads in 
Classified, Local and 
Foreign Advertising in 
New Jersey’s Fastest 
Growing City 


TRADING POPULATION 


167,395 


NEW JERSEY NEWSPAPERS, 


INC. 


National Advertising Representatives 
(New Exclusively ) 


New York Newark 


Jersey Newspapers 
Chicago 


for 


May 17, 1924 


PLACE YOUR 
MESSAGE 


for the selling of nationally 
advertised products, before the 


people of 


INDIANA 


This is a great business state, “right in 
the heart” of everything, giving you 


excellent steam, 


electric and water 


transportation; agriculture, steel in- 


dustry, coal mining 


manufacture. 


and general 


The people of Indiana are liberal 
spenders for all things that go to make 
their home-state worthy of all the 


affection they have for it. 


Advertisers owe it to themselves to 
carefully scan the Indiana field and its 


sreat possibilities. 


This field can be 


judiciously covered by the use of 


Indiana newspapers. 


The dailies listed below reach the 
greater part of the worthwhile people 
of the state and can be of great aid in 
helping national advertisers to secure 
a firm foothold in one of the greatest 


buying units in the country. 


+++Decatur Democrat FN Lise Delecosbliatee en 


(M) a 
(E) 10,868 


***Fvansville Courier and Journal........-. 
***Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette 
***F ort Wayne Journal-Gazette . 
***Fort Wayne News-Sentinel ......-- 
***Gary Evening Post-Tribune ... 
Hammond Times ........-+++: ee} 

‘ Huntington Press PT OE Pe lee ce Cee 

***Tndianapolis News ..-- Pa Seo GD) 


***]Lafayette Journal & Courier... (h} aan 


+t++La Porte Herald Dt NL ee os eee ceri 
***Newcastle Courier PRR EAR hE no GSD) 


***South Bend News-Times......-. x eae i 


***South Bend News-Times ..--.---+++++++ .(S) 
***South Bend Tribune ......(S) 19,718....- (E) 


***Evansville Courier and Journal.. 


eeeee 


*** Terre Haute Tribune .....+--+-+-++++ (E&S) | 23,608 


***A B, C. Statement, April 1, 1924. 
+++Government Statement, April 1, 1924. 


Circulation 


3,276 
37,908 


32,502 
31,274 
34,657 
41,412 
11,410 
15,436 

3,976 
131,818 


20,247 


4,091 
4,603 


23,039 


21,440 
20,588 


Rate for | 
5,000 lines 
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pOLLAR PULL Fp S 


Advertising and circulation managers are always on the lookout for new ideas 


that will increase advertising receipts and win new circulation. 


Your édea for 


increasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to your manager, but id 


may be 


now being used in your city does not bar it from the 
your communication to the DotrarR PULLER EDITOR. 


them and mail them in and receive payment, 
returned. 


BUSINESS TICKLER 


EEP to the idea 
*Athat much 
joney is spent in 
jpril for June 
ides. 

Also for school 
ad college gradu- 


is. 


‘Remember flags 
itDecoration 
ay. 


|Urge advertising for sporting goods 
id sport fashions. 

Straw hats now in full swing. 
Summer resorts, wayside inns, boys’ 
id girls’ camps and vacation tours need 
losting. 

Did you get the ball club to adver- 
te? 

Tickle awnings, flyscreens, lawn fur- 


ture, paints and varnishes, garden 
tols, and veranda fittings. 
DON’T conclude that Spring and 


‘mmer schedules have been arranged 
fr 1924—this isn’t the briskest Spring 
i history and merchants must move 
\eir stocks through your paper. 
Hustle! Hustle! Hustle! 


Have you tried the radio ad? If not, 
ny not? Substitute for the straight- 
(ged, double-edged or blackfaced bor- 
{r on a page or half page ad, the zig- 
ig type that will flash its message across 
istantly. Begin in large type at the top 
station 8-9-7 Maple street—Smith’s De- 
irtment Store—Broadcasting to Thous- 
ids of Satisfied Customers). Run a 
(zen or so specials with the smaller 
#%-zag border and you will have an ad 
tat no reader of the paper will pass by 
\thout reading—Fred E. Beane, Man- 
tester (N. H.) Union-Leader. 


The June Bride page is a regular fea- 
tre on a great many newspapers about 
tis time of year. Why not go one bet- 
f and have a double truck June Bride 
éd Bridegroom page? The men’s shops 
il go in on such a page just as well 
# the women’s apparel shops.—J. J.2Bs 
Inghamton, N. Y. 


“Service for Your Auto” is the title 
Ca half-page run regularly in the auto- 
Mbile section of a Washington, D. C., 
fper that includes a large group of 
tsiness cards and special display ads of 
atomotive accessory and repair firms.— 
( M. Litteljohn, Washington, D. C. 


The Fort Worth (Tex.) Star Tele- 
iam Carried some very effective co- 
erative advertising from the automo- 
le dealers showing the list price of their 
©s in 1920 as compared with 1924. 
‘most all of the cars showed a material 
tluction, some over 50 per cent, which 
tturally reflected quite favorably upon 


NEWS 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 
International News Service 
Zl Spruce St. New York 


o just the thing that some other manager wants. 
will pay $1 for each idea printed under this head. 


Epitor & PUBLISHER 
act that the idea is 
epartment. Address 
When they appear clip 
Unavailable ideas will not be 


The 


Withers, 
(Tex.) Star Telegram. 

Spend 15 minutes a day going over the 
exchanges and clip out classified ads you 
believe would bring results if published 
in your paper. Paste the clippings on a 
letter, attach your prices and send them 
to the addresses on the ads. Our classi- 
fied advertising manager gets replies from 
50 per cent of the letters he sends out.—. 
F. T. S., Sistersville, W. Va. 


the automobile buyer.—J. E. 
Fort Worth 


In the spring of the year when every- 
body is thinking about new homes, a lot 
of people would be interested in fixing 
up their old homes if they knew how 
many improvements could be installed at 
a very low cost. A page could be run 
by local plumbers advertising the various 
equipment that could economically be 
installed. They would quote prices and 
perhaps suggest an easy monthly plan of 
payment.—M. E. H., Madison, Wis. 


How many different varieties of can- 
dies are to be found in your city among 
the retailers and the wholesalers? It 
would be a good stunt to run a page of 
ads of local retailers and wholesalers and 
manufacturers in which they would list 
all the various varieties of candies they 
handle and to then urge folks to try some 
different candies from the kinds they 
have been accustomed to eat. This sort 
of a stunt would be new and different 
and so would make it easy to fill up the 
page with the ads of local concerns.— 
Frank H. Williams, Santa Ana, Cal. 


Watch out for the birthday of your 
home town. Early settlers’ stories, old 
photographs and even the original charter 
are good for features. One paper sprang 
a “Golden Anniversary Celebration” on 
the town and scooped the other paper 
with it. Instead of the customary 10- 
page edition, the anniversary carried 24 
pages—good, solid advertising for the 
most part, too—Lawrence G. Holmes, 
Cleveland, O. 


We are using a series of advertise- 
ments in our paper advertising newspaper 
advertising. We obtain the material 
while soliciting. Many of our advertisers 
tell us unusual stories about the success 
they are having through using our col- 
umns. We write catchy heads and run 
the body in testimonial style without us- 
ing names. It helps a lot to secure the 
interest of the “hit or miss’ advertiser 
who uses space occasionally—Donald O. 
Ross, Cedar Falls, (Ia.) Record. 


Hardly a home exists that doesn’t get 


Your PaperIsNo 
Better ThanIts 
Automobile 


Section 


The BIG THINGS IN MOTORING 
WRITTEN IN A BIG WAY 


The Ullman Feature Service 
Home Life Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


for May 17, 1924 


its share of unexpected callers. And how 
frequently are the larders lacking in sub- 
stance on these occasions. A live adver- 
tising man using this idea of an emer- 
gency guest shelf, can obtain considerable 
advertising from those who handle such 
articles, For example—around a boxed 
story on “Unexpected Guests” could be 
grouped advertisements for potted meats, 
canned soups, crackers, mayonnaise, 
canned fruits, etc. And the average 
housewife will appreciate your calling 
her attention to some thing to relieve a 
“bane of her existence”’—G. Harris Danz- 
berger. 


LONDON WRITERS WIN 


Capture from 


Channel Golf Cup 


Paris Correspondents 
By G. 
(Paris Correspondent, Epiror & PuBLISHER) 


Parts, May 1.—American and British 
journalists of London and Paris, held a 
golf tournament April 26 and 27 in 
Paris, when they played for the Forrest 
Cross ‘Channel 'Correspondent’s Golf Cup, 
offered by .Wilbur S. Forrest, Paris cor- 
respondent of the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

The London golfers won the match 
and the cup. Contests for this cup are 
to take place twice a year, one year in 
France and the next in England. The 
side winning the trophy three times 
straight becomes the owner. 

The second contest for the 
Channel Golf Cup will take 
October of this year at St. Germain, 
near Paris, and next year’s meetings 
will be in England at Deal or Rye. 

Two other cups were offered, one by 
the Dieppe Casino and the other by the 
Dieppe Golf 'Club. The former was won 
by Wilbur S. Forrest, and the latter by 
H.C. Crouch, New York Times London 
staff. 


LANGELAAN 


‘Cross 
place in 


Our Features: 


Samuel G. Blythe 
Irvin S. Cobb 


R. L. Goldberg 
Ed Hughes 
O. O. McIntyr 


Penrod and Sam 

Will Rogers 

H. J. Tuthill 

Albert Payson Terhune 


and others 


The McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 
Times Building, New York 


CIRCULATION 
BUILDING 
SUPREMACY 


Proven time and time again 
by the many thousands of 
NEW, paid-in-advance sub- 


scribers we gain for newspapers 
in all parts of the country. 


HOLLISTERS 


CIRCULATION ORGANIZATION 
300 Merritt Building - Los Angeles,Cal. 
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Paris was represented by Wilbur 
S. Forrest, New York Herald Tribune, 


Ferdinand Tuohy, New York World, H. 
Morison, Paris Daily Mail, J. Noel 
Macbeth, Liverpool Journal of Commerce 
& Shipping, Roland Atkinson, Berry’s 
& Graphic Publications Ltd., P. Philip, 
Birmingham Daily Post, and Sheldon 
Whitehouse, Counselor of the American 
Embassy. 

The players who crossed the ‘Channel 


from London were: Ernest Marshall, 
New York Times, Hal O’Flaherty, 
Chicago Daily News, David Church, 
International News Service, Arthur 


Draper, New York Herald Tribune, T. 
Rockwell, Manila Times, H. C. Crouch, 
New York Times, and Jas. W. Grigg, 
New York Evening Sun. 

Wilbur S. Forrest captained the team 
from Paris, and Arthur Draper that 
from London. 


Mrs. 


Mrs. William Randolph Hearst gave 
a dinner party May 14, in the small ball- 
room at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New 
York. Among the guests were Herbert 
Bayard Swope, executive editor of the 
New York World, and Mrs. Swope, 
Frank Munsey, and Ralph Strassburger, 
publisher of the Norristown (Pa.) Her- 
ald and Times. 


Hearst Gives Dinner 


America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 
Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 


BEDTIME 
BIBLE 
STORIES 


BY FLORENCE VINCENT 


FULL COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS 
FROM WORLD FAMED PAINTINGS 
By 
TISSOT 


An elaborate book that will attract an 
unusual number of solicitors who will 
double past earnings and records in se- 
curing six months’ subscriptions for 
your newspaper. The cost is only fifty 
cents including book and solicitor’s com- 
mission. Old subscribers can be sup- 


plied without expense to you. Wire 
for sample copy, option and plan. 


KEANE BROTHERS 


Brokaw Bldg., Times Square, N. Y. 


Wii eer 


0 Putt Yo SEATTLE 


Frank 8. Baker 
President 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


Charles B. Weleh 
Editor and Gen. Mgr 


David J. Randall Ford, Parsons Ce. 

341 Fifth Ave. 36@ No. Michigan Ave 

New York City Chicago, Illinois 
R. J. Bidwell & Co. 


Sam Francisco and Los Angeles, Cal. | 
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ASSOCIATIONS AND CLUBS 


ADCRAFT -CLUB 

elected Walter K. Towers, ad- 
vertising manager of the Paige-De- 
troit Motor Car Company, president 
at a meeting of the board of directors, 


ETROIT 


May 9. Elmer P. Grierson, business 
manager of the American Boy, was 
chosen vice-president. R. L. Yonker, 
advertising manager of the J. L. Hud- 
son Company, was elected treasurer, 
and Merritt J. Chapman was re-elec- 
ted secretary-manager. 

Southwest Kansas Republican 
Editorial Association elected G P. 
Dutton, publisher of the McCracken 
(Kan.) Enterprise, president at the an- 
nual meeting held in Great Bend recently. 
Other officers chosen were: Bert Barnd, 
Ness City News, vice-president ; Earl 
Fickert, Peabody Gazette-Herald, secre- 
tary (re-elected), and A. E. Duvall, Hut- 


chinson, treasurer. 


Golden Belt Editorial Association 
held its annual meeting at Hays, Kan., 
May 3. 


Pilgrim Publicity Association, com- 
posed of Boston advertising men, has 
changed its name and henceforth will 
be known as the Advertising Club of 
Boston. 


Sacramento (Cal.) Advertising Club 
has elected the following officers: 
president, Curtis T. Larson; vice- 
president, Jack Oakley; treasurer, if 
&. Haskins; executive secretary, 
Charles O. Bentley. 


New England Women’s Press Asso- 
ciation re-elected Mrs. Annie Judson 
Hannigan president at its recent an- 
nual meeting in Boston. 

Black Hills Editorial Association 
held its annual meeting at. Deadwood, 
S. D., May 10. 

Hazelton (Pa.) Advertising Club is 
being organized by Alvin J. Markle, of 
the Markle Banking and Trust Com- 
pany, that city. 

Advertising Club of 


York;. has -just been 


Utica, New 
organized and 


William J. Reagon of the Utica Gas and 
Electric Light Company elected presi- 
dent. C. J.. Quinlivan, of the Utica City 
National Bank, is secretary. 
Advertising Club of Jamestown, 
New York, recently organized, has just 


become affliated with the A. A. C. W, 
Hugh W. Patterson is president and 
Warner L. Morse,, secretary. 

Advertising Club of Toronto, Can- 
ada has been reorganized and recently 
voted unanimously for’ reaffiliation with 
the A. A. C. W. J. J. Gibons is presi- 
dent and T. J. Tobin, secretary. 

Association of Foreign Press Corre- 
spondents,’ New York, gave a luncheon 
last week in honor of Sir Alfred Rob- 
bins, retired British journalist. Speakers 
included Melville Stone, counselor of the 
Associated Press, John Daniels of the 
English-Speaking Unions, and Dr. Tal- 
cott Williams, of the School of Journal- 
ism, (Columbia University. Pe We 
Wilson was toastmaster. 

Texas State Press Association. will 
hold a meeting at Amarillo, Tex., June 
18-19-20. 

Préss Golf Club of Chicago will 
hold* a, totrnament May 20, at Ridge 
Country Club. 


Advertising Club of Gloversville, 
New York just organized, has elected 
Robert’ H. Stroud, secretary of the 
Chamiber of ‘Commerce, its secretary. 

Advertising Council of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, was ad- 
dressed by James O’Shaughnessy, ex- 
ecutive secretary ‘of the American <As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies, May 


15. 


Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs As- 
sociation will hold its annual conven- 
tion at Fresno, Cal.; May 25:to-28. The 
semi-annual meeting of the California 
Advertising’ Service Association will be 
held at the same: time. 


New. York. League. of Advertising 


Editor 


Women will hold its regular monthly 
dinner at the Advertising Club of New 
York, May 20, at 6:30. Helen Rogers 
Reid, vice-president of the New York 
Herald Tribune, and Julian Mason, 
managing editor of the Herald-Tribune 
will be guests of honor. 


New N. Y. Paper Agency Formed 


To import newsprint from abroad, the 
Norwegian Paper Mills Agency, Inc., 
was incorporated in New York May 12. 
Offices are located at 33 West 42nd 
street, New York, in charge of G. Hart- 
man. The following officers have been 
elected; J. Andersen, president; J. A. 
Brady, vice-president; M. Gintzler, sec- 
retary; and J. H. Kamna, treasurer. The 
company will act as sole agent in the 
United States for the following mills: 
Ankers Traesliperi &  Papirfabrik; 
Bohnsdalen Mills, Ltd.; Aktieselskabet 
Hofsfos Traesliperi og Papirfabrik; 
Aktieselskabet Holmen-Hellefos; Huns- 


& Publisher for May 17, 
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fos Fabrikker; Union Paper Co., Ltd.; 
and agent for Follum Traesliperi for all 
of the United States except the Pacific 
Coast. The sales department will be 
under the management of Benjamin F. 
Reist. 


Californians in Convention 


Under the leadership of Governor 
Friend W. Richardson, president, the 
California Press Association started on 
its annual convention tour May 16. Leay- 
ing from San Francisco, the party will 
close with a meeting in Los Angeles May 
24. Headquarters of the convention will 
be at the Mission Inn, Riverside, Cal. 


Editors to Discuss Farm News 


Editors of daily and weekly news- 
papers of 10 Alabama counties, will meet 
in Birmingham, May 24, to confer with 
county agricultural agents on farm news. 


PARIS BOOK CONTEST 


Daily Boosting Circulation By Offer, 
of 5,000 Franc Prize 


By G. LANGELAAN I 
(Paris Correspondent, Eviror & PUBLISHER) | 


Paris, May 1.—France is the land 0) 
literary juries of all kinds awardin) 
prizes to this and that rising author. /) 
new Paris weekly, Paris Journal, ha! 
made its readers such a jury, givin) 
them 5 books to read and vote for. 

The author of the book receiving th 
highest number of votes will receive th 
prize of 5,000 francs awarded to hit 
through the instrumentality of the diy 
cerning readers’ of the Journal. 


Daily Announces Horseshoe Conte; 


The Chicago Herald and Examiner ha 
announced a: horseshoe pitching conte; 
for Chicago boys during “Boys’ Week, 
May 18 to 24. ; 


SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT — 


For Newspaper Making 


FOR SALE 


15-HOE Presses 


These presses range in capacity 

from 20 to 64 pages. If you 

are in the market for a 
second hand press 


Let us know your wants. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


1535 So. Paulina St. 
Chicago 


Composing Room 
Steel Equipment 


We manufacture in _ steel 
everything in the way of 
equipment for the compos- 
ing room, such as Makeup 
Tables, Galley Dumps, Cor- 
recting Banks, Type Cab- 
inets, Galley Cabinets, 
Pressed Steel Galleys, Port- 
able Page Trucks, etc., etc. 
Write us when in the mar- 
ket. 


Chicago Metal Mfg. Co. 
3724 So. Rockwell Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


N.Y. DAILY NEWS 


HALF-TONES 
Best in the World 


Made by 


POWERS 


NEW PROCESS 


Cline-Westinghouse Double Motor-Drive 
with full automatic push button control. 


USED BY THE 


Fresno Republican 
Fresno, Calif. 


We refer you to them for their 
opinion 


For Sale. 

One factory overhauled Duplex Angle BF 
Press. Prints 4, 6 or 8 pages. Price a} 
terms reasonable. The Goss Printing Pr 
Co., 1535 South Paulina St., Chicago, LIllinc 


Printers’ Outfitters 

Printing Plants and business bought and s¢ 
American Typefounders’ products, printe 
and bookbinders’ machinery of every deser 
tion. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekm 
St., New York City. 


Don’t Pig Metal 
It Wastes Money _ 


Don’t melt your metal twice to use | 
it once. Write for trial offer. The 
Monomelt “Single Melting Sys- | 
tem.” References gladly furnished. 


ONOMET 


Eliminates the Metal Furnace | 


Printers Manufacturing Co. | 
109-719 Palace Bldg., 


Minneapolis 


Minn. | 


BASTERN OFFICE 
Marbridge Building 


Broadway at 34th St. 
NEW YORK 


MAIN OFFICD 
Fisher Building 


343 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 


FOR SALE 


We offer for sale at very low 
prices the following 


GOSS PRESSES 


GOSS Straight-Line Sextuple Press, 
Page length 21.60” 

GOSS Straight-Line Sextuple Press, 
Page length 23 9/16” 

GOSS 32-page Two-Plate-Wide Press, 
Page length 2234” 

GOSS 24-page Two-Plate-Wide Press, 
Page length 23 9/16” 

GOSS Monitor 12-page Press,; Page 
length, 21.60” 


Also Other Used Machines. .- 
Full particulars furnished on request 


R. HOE & CO. 


504.520 Grand Street. 
New York, N.Y. 65° 
7 South) Dearborn! St. 7 Water St. 
Chicago, Il, : ‘ Boston,.Mass. 


ery ho 


REBUILT LINOTYPES 
AND INTERTYPES 
FOR SALE 


Write us for information 
and prices on Rebuilt Lino- 
types and Intertypes. These 
are machines traded in on 
new and more versatile 
Linographs and are_ sold 
with our guarantee. Be sure 
to state model wanted when 
writing. 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 
* DAVENPORT, IOWA, U. S. A. 


Goss Motor - Driven Steam | 
Tables made in units of one | 

laten, permit placing asmany 
Cee us desired side by side. 
30,000 Ibs. “follow-up” pres- 


sure exerted during drying; auto- 
matic releases. Power is used only — 
while platens are being raised or 
lowered. Write for complete 
catalog of Goss Stereotyping | 
Machinery. The Goss Printing | 
Press Co., Chicago: | 
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The Market Place of the Newspaper | 


‘ic per word per insertion, cash with order, 
for advertisements under the classifica- 

(on of “Situations Wanted.” 

4 8c per line per insertion, cash with order, 

7 if white space is used at top and bot- 

am of advertisement. 

per word per insertion, cash with order, 

for advertisements under any other 

’ assification. 

: ‘6c per line per insertion, cash with order, 

if white space is used at top and bot- 
wm of advertisement. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


dvertising Manager. 

yailable at once! Reliable salesman—copy- 
riter—manager, college graduate, with 8 years’ 
secessful experience. Unquestionable record, 
ferences and samples of work. Send particu- 
rs without delay! Address Box A-938, Editor 
Publisher. 


dvertising Manager. 

uecessful secondary Executive on metropoli- 
nm will consider management in smaller city, 
wary and commission basis, best references, 
qaracter and results. Want to grow with 
ou. Box A-915, Editor & Publisher. 


‘dvertising Manager. 

vailable June Ist. Now employed with morn- 
@, evening and Sunday paper. 18 years’ ex- 
‘rience. Thoroughly familiar with all branches 
“newspaper advertising. Capable executive 
ith personality to handle and enthuse men 
id get results. Age 37. Married. For inter- 
iew at your convenience. Address Box A-926, 
ditor & Publisher. 


dvyertising Manager. 

oung married man, thirty-five years old with 
«mily wants permanent position as advertising 
anager of small progressive sheet in middle 
ist. Twelve years’ experience. ‘‘Go Getter’’ 
‘pe. Best references. With agency now and 
ant to settle some place. Also builder of 
assified. Write or wire Lewis M. Nachman, 
augatuck News, Naugatuck, Conn. 


dvertising Solicitor. 

fell acquainted with national advertisers and 
lvertising agencies in this district. Wm. R. 
rancis, 28 East 28th St., New York City. 


uditor—Executive. 

igh grade executive with 12 years’ newspaper 
«perience is open for position as auditor or 
usiness manager of live publication. Former 
. B. C. auditor. Now employed but seek 
roader field. Would consider position as circu- 
tion director. Capable producer. Excellent 
‘ferences; 35; married. Address Box A-935, 
ditor & Publisher. 


rtoonist A , 
id large Western daily wishes change. Work 
produced in all leading reviews. Can produce 
Samples and qualitications 
Editor 


eo ay with punch. 
adly furnished. Address Box A-897, 
Publisher. 


irculation Manager. 

Vanted, position as circulation manager on 
1ily in Middle West. Prefer city 25,000 to 
),000. Age 35, ten years’ experience, married, 
illing to prove ability. Address A-929, care 
ditor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager, 

ze 41, who has had 21 years’ circulation 
<perience on some of the best known news- 
ipers in the country and has been with pres- 
it employer for the past 5 years and has more 
ian doubled the circulation on three of his 
mployers’ newspapers, would like a_ change. 
ew circulation managers can equal his record 
id none offer better references. Box A-925, 
tre of Editor & Publisher. 


ity Editor. 

n afternoon paper 50,000 circulation desires 
sition on Massachusetts or Rhode Island news- 

uper. References on request. Applicant is 27 
‘ars old and married, college graduate, has 
sen employed on present paper five years and 
leaving southwest due to illness in family. 


ddress Box A-939, Editor & Publisher. 


“Right Here, Sir!’ 


That's what a good many capable 
workers are saying to you through 
their “Situations Wanted” ads in 
Editor & Publisher every week. 


Newspaper men of every variety 
—news, advertising and mechanical 
specialists—bid for your attention 
in these columns. They’re worth 
jgetting acquainted with, too! 


Keep an eye on this “Employ- 
ment Information Bureau” regu- 
larly—fill the vacancies on your 
staff the Editor & Publisher way! 


Situations Wanted 


Situations Wanted 


(Classified Advertising Expert. 


Increase your classified. Why not have a full 
page of classified Daily and two pages Sundays 
at least or maybe more. Advertiser who has 
had years of experience has been going into 
Newspaper offices for 6 to 8 weeks suggesting 
Methods, Training help, old or new, reclassify- 


ing paper and Doubling the Business while 
doing it, building all classifications, leaving 
good working organization when I leave. Make 
stated charge per week for stated term. Good 


references. Address Box A-909, Editor & 


Publisher. 


Classified Manager. 


One of the biggest men in classified today plans 
a change. Any first grade paper requiring 
heavier caliber classified direction (or any big 
undeveloped paper with a vision) can here se- 
cure the needed talent and leadership. There 
is “‘form’”’ in classified, as in golf. You are 
paying for a professional, even though you have 
but an amateur. Salary $5,000, or liberal com- 
mission. Age, over thirty. Perfect record. 
potter write today to Box A-867, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


Composing Room Foreman. 


gecd executive, getting maximum _ production 
without friction, expert makeup, ad man, and 
operator, with experience on large and small 
dailies. Union, locate anywhere. E. B. Land- 
fear, 594 Franklin Ave., Nutley, New Jersey. 
Telephone, Nutley 4129-R, 


Editor or Editorial Writer. 


In this critical time of political complex and 
governmental policies there must be a news- 
paper that needs an editor or editorial writer 
of experience and well seasoned through con- 
tact with men of all classes and familiar with 
issues of all phases during the past twenty 
years. Nearly six years ago I won a prize in 
a national editorial writing contest conducted 
by Editor & Publisher, and received several 
voluntary offers of employment when this fact 
was published. Then I advertised for a posi- 
tion as’ editorial writer and received several 
more fair offers, but sacrifice of interests at 
that time would have been too great to warrant 
acceptance. Now I am free and at liberty. 
I am married, forty-three years old, and have a 
family. Letter stating salary and copy of 
paper preferred to telegrams. Address: Eaton 
Short, 900 State St., Menominee, Mich. 


General Manager. 


Somewhere there is a publisher who can use 
a man who had been thoroughly trained in all 
departments and held executive positions in 
the composing room, editorial, advertising and 
business offices. 


Am now general advertising manager on daily ~ 


in city of 65,000, showing a net increase of 14% 
in 1923 in local, classified and foreign. 
writer and have always produced results. 
Have been with present company seven years; 
like my position, my employer and my associ- 
ates. Am now getting $5,000 a year with defi- 
nite promise of further increase. 

I want to locate in. a small city, say about 
20,000 to 30,000 population; a city of friendly 
people who greet a stranger and make him 
welcome in their midst. Am tired of living 
among cold-blooded, unsocial beings and am 
willing to sacrifice my seven years’ work here 
to get among real people—the sort I used to 
know back in my country town. 

Am married, 35 years old, well educated, good 
habits, member of Masonic and Odd Fellow 
fraternities; a good mixer and, I have been 
told, have geod personality. I like work and 
know there is a publisher somewhere who can 
use a man of my calibre in an executive 
capacity. Would even consider investing in 
a live weekly or daily. 

If the above type of man would be an asset 
in your business, drop me a line, Box A-927, 
care Editor & Publisher, and tell me what you 
need and what you can offer me. If we agree 
I will join you at the end of thirty days. 


Managing Editor. 

Experienced desk man “and _ reporter-feature 
writer wants position as managing, city or tele; 
graph editor. Forceful writer, good judge of 


news values, snappy head writer, experienced 
executive. Prefer Middle West. A-930, care 
Editor & Publisher. 


Mechanical Superintendent. 

Young energetic mechanical superintendent or 
assistant to busy executive. Good organizer, 
all-around practical printer, operator, university 
journalistic training coupled with 14 years’ 
practical experience in publishing and commer- 
cial printing plants. Go anywhere, however, 
possibilities must be assured. Address A-861, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Reporter. 

Young woman, graduate of Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern university, wants 
work on Middle West paper. A-911, Editor 
and Publisher. 


Reporter or Desk Man. 


Two years’ experience in New York City and 
two years on small city papers as city editor, 
desk man, reporter and special feature writer. 
Location immaterial, prefer city of 100,000) 
population or under, Good references. Age 26. 
years and single. Address Box A-* 36, Editar 
& Publisher, 


Forceful . 


Syndicate Salesman. 


I know the map of America, the newspapers 
and many newspaper men; I know news and 
syndicate values; I want a position to travel 


and sell news service or syndicate material. G. 


Box A-942, Editor & Publisher. 


Telegrapher, 
Experience as filer, would like position as filer 


and operator for paper having private lease. 
B., Box A-943, Editor & Publisher. 


Young Man and Wife 

Want place on newspaper where both can work. 
Have had four years feature, sports, columnist; 
wife feature or society. Now employed. Can 
go anywhere. A-937, Editor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED 


Advertising Salesman. 
Wanted an experienced display advertising 
salesman. Must furnish age, experience and 
references. Permanent position. Apply Reading 
Tribune, Reading, Pa. 


Advertising Salesmen. 

Wanted an experienced classified 
salesman who can manage department. Must 
furnish age, experience and references. Per- 
manent position. Apply Reading Tribune, 
Reading, Pa. 


advertising 


Pressroom Foreman. 


Pressroom and stereotype room combination 
foreman. Must be expert press mechanic. 
Write or wire, giving full information, salary 
expected, etc. Daily Telegraph Printing 


Company, Bluefield, W. Va. 


Syndicate Salesman. 

One of leading Syndicates offering superior 
line of features, requires services of real sailes- 
man having acquaintance and confidence of 
editors and who can close orders. Write giving 
full information (which will be held confiden- 
tial) and state salary for which willing to show 


results. Address. Box A-940, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
‘Advertising Representative—Midwest | Field. 


One of the most experienced and_ successful 
sellers of advertising space in the National 
Field is open to represent two or three News- 
papers from Pittsburgh West. Office and home 


in Chicago. Agreeable association and maxi- 
mum. possible business assured. Address Box 
A-928, ‘Editor & Publisher. 


] 


Appraisals 


NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 


PALMER, DE WITT 
& PALME 


Pacific Coast Representative 
M. C. MOORE 515 Canon Drive 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


350 Madison Ave., 
New York 


Successful Performance 


This a record of 
successful 


difficult 


firm has 


almost 15 years of 
performance in 
work of 


the 


PURCHASE, CONSOLIDATION, 
SALE AND APPRAISAL 


of mewspaper and magazine 
properties throughout the U. S. 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


es CONNECT THE WIRES 


ANAGING or CITY EDI- | 
TOR. Fifteen years with | 
dailies up to 100,000 circulation. I 
We know him. Six feet two; 
strong, attractive personality; 
34; married; college trained. 


Publisher of large Eastern daily } 
writes:—“Industrious, conscien- | 
tious and thoroughly capable. i 
Showed executive ability of high | 
order. He leaves the paper vol- | 
untarily and greatly to my 
regret.” Our No. 11222 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
[ THIRD NaT'L B'LD'G., SPRINGFIELD,Mass. || 


General Manager. ; 
Successful newspaper executive interested in 
hearing from a publisher whose paper is run 
down. Has made 3 papers leaders in their 
communities in the past eleven years. Now 
open for a proposition in town from twenty- 
five to hundred thousand on percentage basis. 
Your reply held strictly confidential. Box 
A-919, Editor & Publisher. 


‘Learn Practical Ad-Designing and Publicity 


By our Service System. For your desk, “Trick 
Words of English” FREE. Just off the press. 
Write Arts & Craft Press Service, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


Wanted to Buy Interest_ ; j 
in daily newspaper, preferably in West or 
Middle West, and assume active management as 


publisher or general manager, with idea of 
eventual control of property. ‘Twenty years 
experience in all branches of business. Address 
Box A-933, Editor & Publisher. 

BOOKS, ETC. 
Breaking Into the Magazines : 
is easy if you let The Writer’s Digest, 
America’s leading magazine tor writers, tell 


you how. Filled with brass-tack articles on 


writing and selling photoplays, st ries, poems, 


scngs, feature articles, etc., by America’s 
foremost writers. Write today for free sam- 
ple copy. Writer’s Digest, 820 Butler Build- 
ing, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


You’ll Get Him! 


—That needed member of your 
organization whom you go 
after through an Editor & Pub- 
lisher ad. 

Plenty of good men watch 
these “Help Wanted” ads. And 
when they see the openings that 


spell opportunity for them— 
they get into action. 
You’re sure of the kind of 


audience you want—and the kind 
of response, too—when you set 
an Editor & Publisher ad to 
work out your employment prob- 
lems! 


———— el 


We can increase your business—you 
want it increased. 


You have thought of press clippings 
yourself. But let us tell you how press 
clippings can be made a business builder 
for you. 


BURRELLE 
145 Lafayette St, N. Y. City 
Quarter 


Established a of a Century 


Does Your Circulation 
Need a Tonic? 


It’s safe to say that it probably doe Newspaper 
circulation like the individual needs revification ocea- 
sionally and the revitalizing process can best be per 
formed by one who thoroughly understands circulation 
and whose viewpoint is not hampered or influenced 
by local conditions. 

Your Circulation Manager without doubt is a most 
competent man, yet the Circulation Counselor who 
writes this ad can, with an outside view point, find 
weak spots which, if strengthened, would produce 
marvelous results. 

The mission of the writer is to sit in for a short 
time and help your circulator! He doesn’t want hi 
job. Schooled by years of circulation experience and 
backed by a record of successful effort in both pro 
motion and actual handling of metropolitan as well 
as smaller circulations in various parts of this coun 
try, the writer now offers you his services as a 
Circulation Counselor. 

He has a few months’ time at his disposal, which 
he proposes to spend in helping others help them 
selves. 

A discussion of your problems with him will prove 
to your advantage 

He has no contest or premiums to sell you. 

Address: A-932, care of EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


GET THE CLASSIFIED HABIT! 
You'll Find it Profitable 


Editor & Publisher 


UNCHES 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news and 


feature tdeas that can be used locally. 
each hunch published under this head. 


Epitror & PuBLisHER will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is now being 


worked successfully in your city does not bar tt from this department. Address 
your contributions to the Huncu Epitor. When they appear, clip them and 
mail them in and receive payment. Unavailable hunches will not be returned. 


TTHE old Worcester Telegram, when 

owned by A. P. Cristy, had the best 
follow-up system for dependable, every- 
vear stories, by general consent, in the 
New England states. It had one of the 
largest assignment books in the news- 
paper world—and the most careful atten- 
tion was paid to the birthday anniver- 
saries of the city’s elderly residents, what- 
ever their station in life—veteran mail 
carriers, policemen, firemen, city em- 
ployes, railroad men, streetcar men, and 
scarcely an issue appeared without one 
or more “write-ups” of people, who al- 
though well on toward the allotted three- 
score years and ten, were on the job as 
usual. Many of these were “characters’’ 
—veritable landmarks, familiar to every 
native—genial philosophers whose quaint 
comment on the rising generation was 
highly readable and whose opinions 
showed that they kept surprisingly well 
in touch with current events. Rarely 
was a “fossil” unearthed among them.— 
C. L. Moody, Lynn (Mass.) Telegram- 
News. 


A newspaper with very well defined 
political policies may yet earn the respect 
of its readers for its fairness in present- 
ing the arguments of rival office seekers 
by following the example of the  India- 
napolis Times. Signed articles by all 
candidates for the nomination for gov- 
ernor of Indiana were published on the 
first page of the Times under a two: 
column “close-up” photo of the candi- 
dates. This series, appearing one each 
day, under the candidate’s signature, went 
far to define the issues of the campaign 
and coming as the personal, first-hand 
statement of each candidate successfully 
forestalled the usual campaign charges of 
“misquoting’” opposing candidates.—Rob- 
ert L. Beard, Fort Wayne News-Sentinel. 


With Decoration Day coming, the old 
argument over the suitability of the 
“Star Spangled Banner’ as a_ national 
anthem might easily be worked up into 
a good feature by interviews with local 
musicians and heads of patriotic societies. 
—H. B., New York. 


The Salt Lake City Telegram has 
started a contest in which readers are 
asked to state what they would do with 
their time and energy if they had but an- 
other year to live. It is called the One 
Year to Live Letter Contest. Proving 
popular—Fred L. W. Bennett, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


Few people have any conception of the 
variegated assortment of jobs that go 
with an aldermanic position. Usually 
aldermen receive a very small salary. 
Let the article ask: “Would you do this 
work for $75 a month?” An outline of 
the visitors who take the time of an 
alderman, together with an itinerary of 
one of his busy days, in which about 30 
minutes is devoted to his own business, 


FINING 
PRESS 
SYNDICATE 


1161 Arcade Building, St. Louis 


Features * Editorials * Specials 
Unusual, Illustrated Features 
for Every Holiday 
Expansion Plans Now in 
Preparation. 
Standard in Every Respect. 


could be both amusing and enlightening. 
—Louis G. De Armand, Davenport, Ia. 


What were some of the first city ordi- 
nances passed by the local city council? 
What are some of the most interesting 
and little known ordinances still in force? 
A very good story could be easily dug 
up by going through the records of old 
council activities with these questions in 
mind—Frank H. Williams, Santa Ana, 
Cal. 


A majority of newspapers do not play 
up school news to the extent that is pos- 
sible. One paper gets much material for 
its columns from the various schools of 
the city and so interested are the students 
and faculty that they jot down interest- 
ing daily happenings that make excellent 
feature stories. At least once a week 
the reporter goes to each of the schools 
for material from the principal and many 
column inches of news are furnished be- 
cause of this. As soon as this paper 
comes out, which in this case happens to 
be a weekly, the principal clips all stories 
having to do with the schools from the 
paper, mounts them on cardboard and 
posts them on a bulletin board. Needless 
to say the students anxiously await the 
posting of this copy. So beneficial has 
this been to both students and publisher 
that students upon leaving the city sub- 
scribe for the paper, so accustomed have 
they become in looking for items of in- 
terest wherein they have a part even 
though indirectly —James E. Ostrum, Al- 
goma, Wis. 


American Bible Society has just an- 
nounced that more Bibles were sold last 
year than ever before. Canvass local 
ministers and get figures on number of 
3ibles distributed in your city last year. 
With interviews it would make a good 
Sunday story.—B. P., Kansas City, Mo. 


Methodists meeting in Springfield, 
Mass., recently agreed to sanction women 
preachers. Wall women make good pas- 
tors? What do your clergymen have to 
say on the subject ?—N. P., Boston, Mass. 


New York City, “Bagdad on the Sub- 
way,” has 75 walking clubs, members of 
which agree to go hiking at least once 
a week. What is the situation in your 
town? Aren’t there some good hikes in 
vicinitv a reporter might take and write 
up? New York Evening Post runs a 
column for hikers under the caption, “The 
Long Brown Path.”—-F. X., New York. 


BEST 


RADIO 


N.Y. Telegram & Evening 
Mail Radio Tabloid Maga- 
zine—Simultaneous publi- 
cation—6 tabloid pages 
weekly—proofs or mats. 


DF 
NADIA 


A New ‘York Corporation 
Norris A. Huse, Gen. Mgr. 


World Bldg. New York 
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SHOPPING GUIDE LIFTS 
DAILY INTO “BLACK” 


Lorain (O.) Journal Offers Combina- 
tion Rate With Weekly Adver- 
tising Supplement to- Local 
Merchants 


D. F. Williams, business manager of 
the Lorain (O.) Journal, has found a 
new way to change the ledger’s ink from 
red to black. His plan calls for publica- 
tion of a weekly “Shopping Guide” in 
connection with his afternoon daily, and 
requires co-operation of the local Better 
Business Bureau. 

On Aug. 6, last year, David Gibson 
took control of the Journal. He found 
that the advertising revenue was barely 
enough to keep the paper alive. 

By employing experienced editorial 
men, Gibson brightened up the Journal 
and increased its circulation. Then he 
turned to Williams for the final push to 
bring the advertisers into line. 

A new Chamber of Commerce secre- 
tary, who was open to suggestion, or- 
ganized a Better Business Bureau as a 
branch of his association. The bureau 
agreed to foster a “Shopping Guide,” 
printed by the Journal and having a 
combination rate with the Journal. 

Advertisers and prospective advertisers 
were told that an 8-page, newspaper-size 
advertising sheet would be distributed to 
every home in Lorain. Nothing but ad- 
vertising was to be carried, with the ex- 
ception of a statement on the first page 
that the bargains and sales and values 
advertised in it were vouched for by the 
Better Business Bureau; any complaints 
by buyers or customers of the store would 
be investigated by the bureau. A guaran- 
teed circulation of 15,000 copies was 
promised; in a town of 40,000 population 
this meant saturation. 

The advertising guide was to be printed 
on Monday night for distribution on 
Tuesday. Any space taken by an ad- 
vertiser in the Lorain Shopping ‘Guide 


THE 


Pulitzer Prize 
and the 


Harper Prize 
were both won by 


“The Able McLaughlins” 
by 
MARGARET WILSON 


A Story of Pioneer Days 


We offer 
First Serial Publication 
to the 
Newspapers 


Immediate Release. 
Wire for Option. 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


373 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Jhomas We 


Brigess’ 
Comp any 
Memphis, ~ Tenn. 


ee 


Originators of the 
Perimanent~ 
Weekly Business 
Review Page 
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Look us up in 
Dun or Bradstreets 


was to be duplicated in the Lorain Jouri 
later in the same week. 

Space in the “Guide” alone was 1 
sold. An advertiser buying space in 
automatically bought space in | 
Journal. 

To handle it profitably meant, for } 
Journal, incurring as little increased oy 
head as possible. Williams has been a 
to do it by the addition of only one n 
to his advertising staff, one linot 
operator and one ad compositor. 1 
bookkeeping and office force was not 
creased; there was no enlarging of | 
editorial department; the boys who | 
liver the Journal do most of the ¢ 
tribution of the “Guide” at very li 
increased cost. 

So successful has the plan proved t 
one of the Cleveland papers has adop 
it, and, as soon as the machinery can 
installed, plans a duplication of the Lor 
idea on a larger scale, and published 
7 languages to cover the wide variety 
nationalities in the lake city. 


ARE YOU FOLLOWING 


“The Bottom of the Ladder” 
“Big Moments in Little Lives” 
“News from Nuthaven” 


BY 


KESSLER 


“Once Upon a Time” 
“Love, Honor and O’Boy!” 
“Saturday Afternoon Off” 


If Not, You Are Falling 
Behind the Procession 


In 3-Col. or 2-Col. Size; 6 Times a Week 


METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER SERVICE 
Maximilian Elser, Jr., General Manages 
150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CIT) 


ITH special writers 
and photographers 
covering all parts of the 
world, NEA _ furnishes 
Full Service clients the 
best of news pictures and 
news feature stories. 


Write for samples and rates. 


NEASERYICEING (ETA 
NS A 


1200W.3RD.STREET, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Million 
Dollar — 
Hearst 
Features © 


The World’s Greatest Circulatio 
Builders 


International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York . 
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OHIO 


is a state where advertisers, using Ohio newspapers, can 
get their messages into the homes of responsive buyers in 
the shortest time. 


As a center for distributing merchandise, in relative pro- 
portion to area, population and resources, there is no 


doubt that it is OHIO FIRST of all her sister states—with 
5,759,394 people. 


Over 13,000 total railway mileage. 
More than 1,200,000 bank depositors. 


Over 16,000 industrial plants, employing 730,000 work- 
ers, who earn over $944,000,000 per year. 


Over 1,068,700 automobiles, ranking third among all 


states and showing a gain of 20% over the previous vear. 
fag ; p y 


A larger membership in Building & Loan Associations 
than in any other state. 


With a reserve of more than $500,000,000. 


By concentrating your sales effort in Ohio newspapers 
with vigor, you will find, by results, that Ohio is 


PIRST 


Cireu- 2,500 +~—:10,000 Cireu- 2,500 10,000 

lation _ lines lines lation lines lines 
***Akron Beacon Journal 40,558 10 10 
*** Akron Times 24,499 .06 .06 
***Akron Sunday Times 24,468 07 07 
7i7Bellefontaine Examiner 4,706 .02 .02 
Ti7Cincinnati Enquirer 76,789 17-35 
yiTColumbus, O., State Journal 43,588 12 11 
Ti7Columbus, O., State Journal 43,588 12 aD 
+tiConneaut News Herald 3,095 
TiDover Daily Reporter 4,771 025 025 
tilronton Irontonian 3,400 


New Philadelphia Times 7 03 025 
Piqua Call and Press Dispatch (E) 142 eG; .03 
+T7Portsmouth Sun and Times...... (M&E) 18,879 ‘ .06 
77Portsmouth Sun-Times 13,112 ; 04 
he Springfield sSuniy tesa ynto ciek «ia steteies (M) 13,272 : 035 
***Toledo Blade 109,123 27 WAS 
27,441 ‘ 07 


***Youngstown Vindicator ............. (S) 27,441 


Kenton Democrat 2500 : ok **A. B. C. Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 


] a f 5 
~Hima Republican-Gazette ie ; oe *7Government Statement, Sept. 30, 1923. 
Lorain Journal 4,866 


5.279 ‘ 025 y?7Government Statement, April 1, 1924. 
7,893 ¢ 4 *** A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1924. 
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| FOUR TIMES AS MUCH 


PINTO TUITTTUTUH NTU LULL. UL 


The official advertising statistics for the month of April show that 

The New York Telegram and Evening Mail carried in that period 

Four Times as much Classified Advertising as all the other New 

York Evening Newspapers added together. The figures show a 
Telegram-Mail total of 


293,340 LINES 


The records also show that THE TL “GRAM-MAIL made in 
April, 1924, 


A GAIN OF 30,412 LINES 


In its daily issues over April, 1923. The Two Leading Morning 
Classified Mediums Each Showed a Loss— One of 44,530 
Lines, the Other of 151,752 Lines. — 3 


Net Paid Circulation Over 200,000 Daily 


The New York Eeleqram : 
| and EVENING MAIL 


Publication Office, 73 Dey St., New York 
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Eastern Representative Western Representative 
DAN A. CARROLL Je SCZ 


110 East 42nd St. Tower Building 
New York Chicago 
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“Bring Skeezix Back to 
Unca Walt,’’ hundreds 
write to Frank King. 


“These cartoons are amusing, 
tender, and often charming and 
delightful. But there's nothing 
funny about it when Skeezix 


disappears.” 


“For pitys sake, have a heart. 
Bring Skeezix back.” 


“Well take the law into our own 
hands if Skeezix is lost to Walt.” 


“Saw a big gray limousine on the 
Waukegan road. A gray-haired 
woman clasped a small child to 
her bosom. I hailed a passing 
motorist and gave chase, but was 
unable to overtake them. Every- 
body is on the lookout for 
Skeezixr.” 


“Min Gump, who ran away and 
left her husband, Andy Gump, is 
here in Bloomington visiting her 
mother. Neighbors report that 
there is a little boy answering the 
description of Skeezix, who calls 
every dog he sees Pal and every 
cat Puff. Could you send Mandy 
down here for the purpose of 
identifying him?” 


“We have seen in Battle Creek 
a large gray car with a coat of 
arms on tt answering the descrip- 
tion of Mme. Octave’s.” 


“The best of criminals leave 
telltale emdence. Walt better 
ire a detective. We must have 
Skeezix back.” 


“Our club has been turned into a 
private detective agency to hunt 
Skeezix. A mysterious woman 
who answers the description of 
Mme. Octave has been seen buy- 
ing milk in the corner grocery.” 


“Tf you don’t hurry up and find 
Skeezix I'll never read The Trib- 
une again.” 


“First thing we do is turn to 
Gasoline Alley. Best cartoon I 
ever saw. Please do not let 
Mme. Octave take Skeezix away 
from Wait.’ 


Skeezix disappears 
—and the country mourns 


T takes a particular crisis, like the dis- 
appearance of Skeezix, for a newspaper 

to realize just how serious its readers get 
over a feature. Skeezix, best loved child 
of the comic strips, the foundling of Gaso- 
line Alley, is lost, or stolen. The mother, the 
busy merchant, the politician, the stenogra- 
pher and the bookkeeper stop their activi- 
ties to write Frank King demanding the 


safe return of Skeezix. 


Every morning the vast army of followers 
of the comic strip turn feverishly to Gaso- 
line Alley to see whether Skeezix has been 
returned. Their concern is real. The 
tragedy is actual. Frank King’s diabolic 
ability to twist our heart strings with his 
creatures of bristol board and India ink has 
shown how much a part of our lives this 


strip has become. 


This unusual comic, treated intelligently, 
with real human understanding, is a val- 
uable feature of any newspaper. Gasoline 
Alley comes both as a Sunday page and a 
daily strip. If your territory is still open, 


wire or write for rates and proofs. 


The CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
Newspapers SYNDICATE 


Tribune Square, Chicago 


BUY 


25 Park Place, New York 


LEADERSHIP! 
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36-point BOLD DISPLAY 
on 42-em Intertype SLUGS 


Every line in this advertisement was set on a 
Model D-s.m. Intertype. The operator used 
only 11 of the 15 alphabets available without 
replacing magazines. With extra magazines, 
which can be changed in a few seconds, this 
| machine is a wonder worker on ad and job 
composition. 


Model D-s.m., like all other Inter- 

types, can be furnished for setting 

slugs up to 42 ems (7 inches) wide. 
| | The 42-em slugs save time on display 
| | work especially, eliminating much 
| “butting” of slugs for wide lines. 


Thirty-five Intertype display faces 
| and sizes are now available, from 18- 
| point to full width 86-point bold, in- 
| cluding Cloister, Bodoni, Century, 
Cheltonian, etc., as well as a wide 
range of condensed faces up to 60- 
point bold. New display faces are 
constantly being added. 


| 

| With such equipment, Intertype slugs 

| can be used for almost evéry line of 
display in the average newspaper, as 
well as for a wide range of job work. 
They save time in composition, make- 

up, and handling, and eliminate dis- 

tribution expense. 

Our local representative will give you 

detailed information, without obliga- 

tion on your part. Let him help you 


plan for lower composition costs, Intertype 42-em Model D-s.m. with Power Keyboard Side 
whether or not your plans involve ad- Unit. Three main magazines (top one can be “split” for 
ditional equipment. display faces) and three side magazines. 


No Standardized Intertype Has Ever Become Obsolete 


| INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


General Offices and Eastern Sales Department: 50 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: CHICAGO, Rand-McNally Bldg.; MEMPHIS, 77 McCall St. | 
SAN FRANCISCO, 560 Howard St. 
| | Sales Offices: BOSTON, 49 Federal St.; LOS ANGELES, 1240 S. Main St. 
Canadian Agents: TORONTO, Toronto Type Foundry Co., Limited ‘ 
British Branch: LONDON, Intertype, Limited 
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No “Magic” About 
Sun Circulation 


@ There is an interesting cabinet at the Sun Office. That 
cabinet, though, isn’t the kind the magicians use. It is 


the cabinet in which is kept the list of the Sun Carrier 


System. 


€ By looking into the indexed drawers of that cabinet 
we know the homes into which the Sunpapers go. No 
waving of the magic wand—every name and address is 


down in black and white. 


@ What’s more, we don’t have to worry about our 
carriers “delivering the goods.” 


We know they are 


faithful because every one is a responsible business man 
5 p 
whose route is his “bread and butter.” 


@ Sun home carrier delivery circulation explains why 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Bowery Bank Bldg., New York 


GUY S. OSBORN 


360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Daily: (M & E) - 
Sunday - - 


April Average Net Paid Circulation: 


splendid results are no mystery to Sunpaper advertisers. 


248,612 
178,585 


A Gain of 10,139 Daily and 9,761 


THE 


MORNING 


Sunday over April, 1923 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


» SUN 


SUNDAY 
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Speaking of 


Philadelphia 


“Newspaperdom” of New York says: 
“Looking through a recent issue of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin we see so many national advertisers represented, 
that ‘In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bul- 
letin’ ceases to be a slogan in our mind and becomes a 
very conservative statement of fact.” 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the newspaper “nearly 
everybody” reads— 


— The Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIAS NEWSPAPER 


_ Net paid circulation for six months ending March 31, 


1924— 
| 512.445 Sus 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger 
than that of any other daily or Sunday newspaper published 
in Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in the United 


Maine 
¥ Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 


4, The Bulletin’ 


States. 
NEW YORK DETROIT LONDON 
814 Park-Lexington Bldg. C. L. Weaver : 
(46th St. and Park Ave.) Verree & Conklin, Inc. Mortimer Bryans 
117 Lafayette Blvd. 125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1. 
CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Verree & Conklin, Inc. Harry J. Wittschen ey 
28 East Jackson Verree & Conklin, Inc. Ray A. Washburn 
Boulevard 681 Market St. 5 rue Lamartine (9) 


(Copyright 1924—Bulletin Company) 
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Third of 1924 Shows Lineage Gain Over 
1923, Peak Year of Press 


Newspaper Publishers in Almost All Parts of U. S. Tell Editor & Publisher That Business Beats Last 
Year’s Record—Unemployment Reflected in Want Ad Totals 


FFEADS UP! 
: i 


3usiness is good. 


No feeling of pessimism is evident 
mong the publishers of leading daily 


ewspapers in all parts of the country. 
“he newspaper advertising barometer is 
till high, and the first four months of 
924 will produce a larger lineage for 
host prosperous newspapers than did the 
ame period of a year ago. The average 
if 16 key newspapers, taken at random 
rom cities across the country, shows an 
verage gain of 4 per cent in total lineage 
irinted during the first four and a half 
nonths over the same period in 1923, the 
ak post-war year in newspaper adver- 
ising. During that year these 16 news- 
iapers: published 12 per cent more adver- 
ising than in 1922. 

Employment is not as general as it was 

year ago, the change being reflected in 
he increase of situation wanted adver- 
isements in many newspapers and a de- 
rease in the number of help wanted ad- 
‘ertising. 

What hesitation there is in general 
usiness is attributed, plausibly, to the 
mminence of the Presidential campaign, 
he effect of which has not been wholly 
ercome by the vigorous efforts made 
everal months ago to dispel its depress- 
ng psychology. It may have to be reck- 
med with throughout the year, neverthe- 
ess newspaper publishers, on the whole, 
idvise Epiror & PuBLisHER that they are 
ooking forward to gains over 1923 when 
he year’s totals are calculated. 
Statistics now available show that 
North American newsprint production for 
he first four months of 1924 was 6 per 
‘ent greater than during the same months 
n-1923. and 24 per cent above the period 
n- 1922. 

-Imports of newsprint into the ‘United 
states are 8 per cent greater than in 1923 
md 37 per cent ahead of 1922. 

Both mills and publishers are holding 
arger stocks on hand now than they did 
it this time a year ago, or two years ago, 
yut there is no evidence that their papers 
are any smaller or that circulations have 
dropped. 

Newspapers of over 100,000 circulation 
during April averaged 31 pages daily and 
115 pages Sunday, against 29 pages daily 
and 107 pages Sunday in April, 1923. 
Newspapers of 27 leading American 
cities printed 1 per cent more total adver- 
{ising during the first four months of this 
year than they did last, and 11 per cent 
more than in the first four months of 
1922, 

And if these figures have not chased 
glooms, read this enthusiastic testimony 
of newspapers which keep a finger on the 
pulse of business. at all times. 

Crartes D. ATKINSON, business man- 
ager, Atlanta Journal: 

“In Atlanta this year business has been 
and is good. Two of the most reliable 
barometers of Atlanta business condi- 
{tions are bank clearings and advertising 
in the Journal. For the first four months 
Bee year. bank clearings were $46,- 

0,000 ahead of last year. Total adver- 


tising in the Journal for the first four 
months of this year is 8.74 per cent great- 
er than last year, when nearly 4,300,000 
lines of advertising were published dur- 
ing January, February, March and April. 
Each month shows a substantial increase 
over the corresponding month of last 
year, notwithstanding that on 30 days’ 
notice the rate of every local advertiser, 
without exception, was raised and made 
effective April 1. 

“Help wanted advertisements during 
this period numbered 14,392, an increase 
of 2,300 over last year. Situation wanted 
advertisements were the same for both 
years. 

“There has been a marked tendency 
this year toward the higher-priced roto- 
gravure advertising. Atlanta merchants 
are so enthusiastic over the business they 
are doing that frequently they use space 
in their page advertisements to tell of the 
amount of sales made or the number of 
customers visiting their stores the day 
before.” 


BALTIMORE SUN: 

“The total advertising lineage of the 
Sun papers for the first four months of 
1922 was 8,901,602; for the first four 
months of 1923, it was 10,155,611; for the 
first four months of 1924, it was 10,757,- 
516. 

Situation wanted advertisements in the 
first four months of 1923 totaled 12,612; 
in 1924 they total 15,173. 

“Help wanted advertisements for the 
same period in 1923 totaled -44,004;. in 
1924 they they total 30,430.” 

R. A. Huser, business manager, Cleve- 
land Press: 

“The first four months of 1924 show 
an increase in total advertising lineage of 


2.06 per cent over 1923, and 20.11 per cent 
over 1922. Situation wanted advertise- 
ments in the first four months of 1923 
numbered 3,588; in 1924 they are 4,252. 
Help wanted advertisements in the first 
four months of 1923 totaled 40,807; in 
1924 they total 26,287.” 

J. E. CHAPPELL, business manager, Bir- 
mingham News: 

“Birmingham News shows an increase 
of 27.9 per cent in total advertising for 
the first four and a half months of 1924 
over the same period of 1922, and an in- 
crease of 6.8 per cent over the same pe- 
riod in 1923. April was the biggest April 
in the history of the News, and May will 
be second only to May, 1920, with a pos- 
sibility of topping even that extraordinary 
month. 

“Classified and local advertising are 
showing fine healthy gains, while national 
is somewhat off, but better relatively for 
May than for April. We hope to show a 
gain in national for May. We are print- 
ing more help wanted advertising now 
than during the past eight months. Gen- 
eral business conditions, while not at the 
peak, are very good and in no sense 
alarming.” 

A. H. MarcHAnt, advertising director 
Boston Post: . 

“The following figures are most inter- 
esting and their analysis shows newspaper 
advertising in this city to be enjoying 
better than a normal increase, in fact 
ahead so far this year of the bumper year 
of 1920: which is Boston’s answer to 


pessimistical propaganda. : ) 
“Here are the totals for the first tour 
and a half months of 1920 to 1924 of the 
Boston daily newspapers in agate lines, 
divided into display and classified. It 


GETTING FACTS STRAIGHT 


ESTIMONY from the field, based on the. experience. of 16 newspapers 

selected at random, proves ‘that the volume of advertising published 
in newspapers during the first four months. of 1924, averages in excess of 
the. volume in the same period of 1923. 


The fact is presented by EDITOR & PUBLISHER to counterbalance 


loose and destructive . gossip 


business pessimists. 


heard 
authoritative statements appearing on 


' The 
the 


business cireles. 


recently in 
are commended to 


this page 


There is no denial of the fact that the securities market has suffered a 
reaction, partially artificial, partially a reflection of disturbed conditions 
in political life and: partially to spots of “depression in industry and trade, 
tracing to overproduction of certain commodities, with instances of failure 
to deflate unequal labor costs and consequent disjointed effects upon sections 


of trade. 
into a general condition. 


Such are the elements of “depression” which gossip has distorted 
It is amazing how otherwise responsible men 


will exaggerate business facts in their talk, 


For instance, a New York manufacturer was this week heard to say: 


“Ford sales have dropped off 50 per cent.” 
sales over 1923 during the first quarter of 1924. 


The Ford Company increased 
A “50 per cent” reduction 


in Ford sales is about on a par of absurdity with the usual idle and 
destructive talk of the Gloomy Gus brigade. 


will be noted that this year’s display total 
to May 20 is more than a million lines 
ahead of the same period of 1920, and 
about the same amount ahead of last year. 


Jan. 1st 

to May 20 Display Classified 
L024 y yinelnersierere 18,133,456 05 
LE COR TAR tie 17,048,002 
LOZ east aisha atone 17,097,622 
SZ erctstsl on cise 14,519,072 
OZONE oe ere craterers 17,091,590 


off 


fallen 
slightly from 1920, when there was an 
acute shortage of labor and heavy “help 
wanted” advertising, but shows a normal 
increase for the four and a half months 


“Classified advertising has 


of the past three years. We have not 
noticed any particular change in the 
volume of “help or situation. wanted” 


type of advertisements. There has been 
a healthy increase in the classifications 
such as real estate, farm and garden, 


travel and resorts, and other special 
groups, indicating an opening up and 


broadening of certain specialized lines. 

“National advertisers .recognize in 
Boston and New England a community 
which is less mercurial than many others 
and where business runs more even and 
advertising pulls steadily and _ consist- 
ently.” 

S. S. SHERMAN, general manager, Den- 
ver Times and Rocky Mountain News: 

“The Rocky Mountain News and Den- 
ver Times published 14,617 columns of 
total advertising in the first four. and a 
half months of 1924, which is a decrease 
of 9.25 per cent from 1923 and a decrease 
of 11.5 per cent from 1922. ‘The total 
number of situations wanted and help 
wanted advertisements in the same period 
of 1923 was 15,686, and in 1924 
14,235: 

“Business in Colorado is fundamentally 
good. The banks are’ sound. Mining is 
reviving. An oil boom is starting. * In- 
crease in the value of farm products and 
live stock will doubtless start decided 
prosperity in this section. There is no 
appreciable’ unemployment and the pres- 
ent hesitation is largely due to politics.” 

W. H. Moore, manager of national ad- 
vertising, Detroit News: 

“The News carried 7.5 per cent more 
total advertising in the first four and a 
half months of 1924 than last year, and 
28 per cent more than in 1922. The same 
period this year shows a total of 12,711 
situation wanted advertisements, against 
9,098 last year; and 55,432 help wanted 
advertisements this year, against 87,366 
last year.” 

THe KANSAS City STAR: 

“Total advertising in the first four and 
half months this year shows a loss of 
5 per cent compared with 1923, and a 
gain of 8.5 per cent compared with 1922. 
During the first four and a half months 
of 1924 we printed 52,453 help wanted ad- 
vertisements, compared with 72,269 last 
year, and 54,662 in 1922. So far in 1924. 
we have printed 41,396 situations wanted 
advertisements, compared with 40,021 in 
1923, and 35,667 in 1922. 

“Last year the Star broke all previous 
records in volume of local and classified 


was 


a 
? 


advertising, and despite the present 2.5 
per cent loss to date, it is more than like- 
ly that the total for 1924 will be consider- 
ably in excess of the total for 1923, as we 
look forward to an increase in business 
as soon as the wheat crop is harvested.” 

Tue Los ANGELES TIMES: 

“The first four and a half months of 
1923 over the same period in 1922 showed 
an advertising gain of 9.6 per cent. The 
same period in 1924 over 1923 shows a 
gain of 12 per cent. 

“We carried in this period in 1922 a 
total of 49,769 help wanted advertise- 
ments last year we carried 59,989; this 
year, 56,496. Situation wanted advertise- 
ments for this period in 1922 numbered 
32,785; last year, 29,096; this year, 
46,965.” 

Car_ Jones, general manager, Minne- 
apolis Journal: 

“Total advertising for 1924 through to 
May 18 shows 1.8 per cent loss compared 
with 1923, and 3.8 per cent gain com- 
pared with 1922. 

“Help wanted advertisements printed 
total at Mav 1, 1924, 12,241; last year, 
14,137; and in 1922, 12,746. We printed 
6,465 situation wanted advertisements up 
to May 1 of this year; 4,625 in 1923, and 
Ova) toe Ne ZZA 

New OrieAns TIMES-PICAYUNE: 

“Our lineage increase for the first four 
and a half months of 1924 over 1923 was 
60,254 lines, or 1 per cent. Our increase 
in number of total classified advertise- 
ments carried was 1,299 advertisements, 
or 0.7 per cent. The increase over 1922 
for the same period in total lineage was 
327,952 lines, or 5 per cent. The increase 
in total classified advertising over 1922 
was 4,965 advertisements, or 3 per cent.” 

Louis Wey, business manager, New 
York Times: 

“The New York Times published 
8,715,316 agate lines of advertising in the 
Srst four months of 1924; in the same pe- 
riod last year, 8,322,122 lines; and two 
years ago, 7,998,606 lines ; 42,771 situation 
wanted advertisements in the first four 
months of this year, as compared with 
38,474 last year, and 38,088 two years 
ago; 43,716 help wanted advertisements 
in the first four months of this year, 
against 51,863 last year, and 40,459 two 
years ago. 

“General business and the markets ap- 
pear now to be in a state of suspended 
judgment as to the immediate future; but 
production has been at a high level, dis- 
tribution has been and is being accom- 
plished quickly, and there is little doubt 
that business will move for the better 
within a short time. International and 
domestic political uncertainties probably 
will be cleared soon and progress made 
in the right direction. Newspaper adver- 
tising will be needed as much as ever, or 
I should say, more than ever, as its in- 
dispensability grows more apparent.” 


PHILADELPHIA PusBiic LEDGER: 

“The Public Ledger, during the first 
four months of 1924, gained 21.1 per cent 
over 1922, and the same period of 1923 
showed a gain of 12.4 per cent over 1922. 
We published in this period of 1924 a 
total of 19,800 help wanted and 5,800 situ- 
ation wanted advertisements; in 1923, we 
published 20,000 help wanted and 9,000 
situations wanted; in 1922, we published 
5,700 help wanted and 1,600 situations 
wanted.” 

T. R. WiuitaMs, business manager, 
Pittsburgh Press: 

“Total advertising lineage of the Press 
for the first four and a half months of 
this year shows approximately a 5 per 
cent increase over the same period last 
vear. Help wanted for the same period 
shows a slight decrease from 1923, but a 
20 per cent increase over 1922. While 
steel orders show a decrease, the steel 
companies have orders booked to keep 
them busy for nearly six months. A re- 
cent Chamber of Commerce bulletin on 
the Pittsburgh district shows a daily pay- 
roll of more than $2,500,000, or nearly a 
billion dollars a year. Retail business is 
good, despite unfavorable weather, and 
department store advertising is the big- 
gest in the history of the Press.’ 


Grorce M. Burpacu, advertising man- 
ager St.Louis Post-Dispatch : 

“Gain in total paid advertising so far 
this year compared with 1923 is 6 per 
cent. Situations wanted show a gain of 


28 per cent, while Help Wanted has de- 
creased 35 per cent this year compared 
with 1922. The total paid increase is 18 
per cent, the Situations increase is 8 per 
cent and the Help Wanted increase is 10 
per cent. Some falling off is noticed in 
March. April conditions were better 
and May is better relatively than March. 
April was the biggest month in the his- 
tory of the Post-Dispatch in total paid 
advertising both local and National, and 
Classified advertising is exceeding all pre- 
vious years. With more seasonable 
weather and encouragement from Wash- 
ington, business here would become of a 
record volume, as money is plentiful and 
business houses are anxious and willing 
to spend money to make business much 
better.” 

TuHomAS J. TURNER, manager national 
advertising bureau Spokane Spokesman- 
Review and Chronicle: 

“Total paid advertising carried by the 
Spokesman-Review and the Chronicle in 
the first four months of 1924 shows an 
increase of 498,513 lines over the same 
period of 1923, ®r approximately 9 per 
cent. The gain over 1922 is approxi- 
mately 7.5 per cent. Both papers have 
carried a total lineage during the first 
four months of 6,188,621 lines. 

“The Spokesman-Review carried dur- 
ing the first four and a half months this 
year 144,450 separate want advertisements 
of all classes, compared with 126,900 last 
year. 

“The value of new wealth production 
in Washington, Oregon and Idaho in 1923 
beat 1922 by $100,000,000, and activities 
in lumbering and mining this year beat 
last. Trade in almost all lines for which 
reports are available for the first four 
months shows an increase over last year.” 


WEYER HOME FOR VACATION 


Berlin Manager of I. N. S. Will Return 
to Germany May 27 


Siegfred D. Weyer, manager of the 
Berlin bureau of International News 
Service, arrived in New York this week 
for a short vacation. “The so-called gold 
standard has made Germany an expen- 
sive place in which to live,” he said. “In 
some respects the nation’s problems are 
more complex now than at any time 
since the war.” 

Mr. Weyer has achieved many no- 
table news beats during his assignment to 
Berlin and is well known for them among 
newspaper men on the Continent and in 
America. He announced the marriage 
engagement of the former Kaiser days 
in advance of official announcement. His 
dispatches concerning the French occu- 
pation of the Ruhr district were par- 
ticularly brilliant. Mr. Weyer intends to 
return to Germany on May 27. 


HIGH SCHOOL EDITORS MEET 


Publisher San Francisco Journal Ad- 
dresses California Gathering 


Stanford University Chapter ef Sigma 
Delta Chi, Palo Alto, Cal., was host on 
May 2 and 3, to nearly 160 editors and 
managers of high school publications in 
the first state-wide convention of its kind 
to be held in California. Formation of 
the California Interscholastic Press As- 
sociation was completed at the meeting. 

At a welcoming assembly Friday morn- 
ing, the delegates heard talks by Presi- 
dent Ray Lyman Wilbur of Stanford 
University, Andrew M. Lawrence, pub- 
lisher of the San Francisco Journal, and 
James Swinnerton, artist, journalist, and 
cartoonist creator of “Little Jimmy.” 


SUN ALUMNI DINE 


Men Who Worked for Dana and Lord 
Hold Reunion 


The Sun Alumni Association, composed 
of the men who handled the old New 
York Sun under Charles A. Dana and 
Chester S. Lord, held its 20th annual 
dinner at the Advertising Club of New 
York, May 19. Talcott Williams, Dean 
of the School of Journalism of Columbia 
University, president of the association, 
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acted as toastmaster, and Mr. Lord was 
the special guest of honor. 

Talks on the history of the old Sun 
were made by Dean Williams, Mr. Lord 
and Collin Armstrong. 

Dean Williams, who first joined the 
late Charles A. Dana in 1876, declared 
that the old Sun was the first newspaper 
to lay stress upon the type and manner 
in which news was written, rather than 
upon the news itself, the theory being 
that all the newspapers would have prac- 
tically all the news anyway. He quoted 
statistics showing that the number of 
editors and news writers in the country 
today was only 34,000, as compared with 
more than 92,000 20 years ago. This 
smaller group is the result of the develop- 
ment of syndicates and press associations 
and: strings of newspapers, he said. 

Mr. Lord traced the development of the 
Sun from 1871, when he joined it, to 1913, 
when he retired. 

The association elected the following 
officers: President, C. L. Sherman, editor 
Hartford (Conn.) Times; vice-presidents, 
Edward Hungerford, of Rochester, N. Y., 
and James M. Wood, of Brooklyn; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Willis Holly, of New 
York; chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, Collin Armstrong, New York. 


8 NEWSPAPER TALKS 
AT FRESNO AD MEET 


Press Departmental Sessions Monday 
and Tuesday Afternoon, With 
T. L. Emory, of Ad Bureau, 
as Chairman 


Newspaper advertising will hold the 
floor in two departmental sessions at the 
Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs conven- 
tion at Fresno, 
Cal., May 25-28. 
The program 
prepared by 
hee mie su toe 
Emory. | oa 
Francisco mana- 
ger of the A. N. 
Pi ASB wreau 
of Advertising; 
Guy K. Lleyel- 
lyn, 2 Pa'coma 
News - Tribune; 
AP Woy ORT EL ST AE. 
Turner, Spok- 
ane Spokesman- 
Review; W. f 
Penny, | can 
Francisco Call; and Irving R. Smith, 
Los Angeles Times. It follows: 


T. L. Emory 


ATERNOON, May 26 


Chairman’s Opening Address—T. L. 
Emory. 

“The Publisher’s Viewpoint of News- 
paper Advertising’—Chase S. Osborn, 
Fresno Republican. 

“The Newspaper in Community Ad- 
verising’—C. G. Milham, Secretary All- 
Year Club of Southern California. 

“The Circulation Manager’s View- 
point’-—W. J. Harrison, Los Angeles 
Herald. 

“The Presentation of the Newspaper 
as an Advertising Medium from the Ad- 
vertising Agency’s Viewpoint’—Vernon 
Churchill, Honig-Cooper Company. 


AFTERNOON, May 27 


“Advertising from the Newspaper 
Advertising Manager’s Viewpoint’—A. 
O. Loomis, Portland Telegram. 

“The Small-Town Newspaper Function 
in Advertising’—H. R. Judah, Santa 
Cruz News. 

“Tmportance of Co-Operative Cam- 
paigns by Newspapers’—Tom J. Turner, 
yee Spokesman-Review and Chron- 
icle. 

“Merchandising Service and Its Re- 
lation to Profitable National Newspaper 
Advertising’—R. L. Litchfield, San 
Francisco Call. 


GENERAL DISCUSSIONS 


Classified Advertising. 
Developing the Small Advertiser. 
The Special Representative. 


A. N. A. SEEKING LIGHT 
ON DISTRIBUTION ~ 


Various Sales Avenues Covered by 
Addresses at Semi-Annual Con- | 


vention at Cleveland | 


Next Week 


Avenues of distribution will be the 
topic of the three-day semi-annual con-— 
vention of the Association of National 
Advertisers at the 
Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, May 
26-28. Three di- 
visions of the 
main topic have 
been made — dis- 
tribution through 
jobbers and re- 
tailers; through 
specialized agents 
or licensees; and 
through salesmen 
direct to con- 
sumer, President 
Py Ly 4 fhomson; 
publicity director 
of the Western : 
Electric Company, will sound the key- 
note of the meeting, which will also hear 
and discuss the following addresses: | 

“Business Conditions”—George A. Coul- 
ton, first vice-president, Union Trust 
Company, Cleveland, 

“Co-ordinating Advertising and Selling 
to Secure More Efficient Dealer Dis- 
tribution and Merchandising’—S. E, 
Conybeare, advertising manager, linoleum 
division, Armstrong Cork 'Company. 

“Co-operation Between Advertisers and 
Advertising Educators.”—Prof. Edward 
H. Gardner, University of Wisconsin. _ 

“The Use of Advertising to Teach 
Fundamental Merchandising Principles to. 
Dealers.”—P, B. Zimmerman, advertising 
manager, National Lamp Works. | 

“Advertising Methods in House-to-| 
House Selling”’—Martin L. Pierce, 
Hoover Company. | 

“Better Sales Methods—Where the, 
Merchant is the Ultimate Consumer.”— 
R. N. Fellows, advertising manager, 
Addressograph Company. 

“Selling Direct to the Consumer.”— 
George H. Abercrombie, secretary, Fuller’ 
Brush Company. | 

“Selling Direct Buyers on the Value ol| 
Spending Their Own Money for Adver-| 
tising.”’—Edward TT. Hall, secretary’ 
Ralston Purina Company. 

“Selling (‘Chevrolet Motor Cars.”— 
‘George Frank Lord, manager advertising) 
division, Chevrolet Motor Car Company | 

“Selling Your Direct Mail Advertis: 
ing”’—M. E. Yadon, Bradley Knitting 
Mills. : 

‘Hollow Up Methods that Bring De! 
sired Results.”—John C. Sweeney, In| 
ternational Correspondence Schools. | 

Topics not yet announced.—San) 
Weissenburger, advertising manager) 
Halle Bros, Company, and W. S. Ashby 
advertising manager, Western Clocl| 
Company. 

A number of important A. N. A, com) 
mittees will also render reports. } 

Group meetings in the afternoons wil) 
be devoted to dealer, direct mail, ant) 
publication matters. 

A luncheon meeting of the companie| 
interested in the “Dress Up and Persona) 
Appearance Idea,” will be held o1 
Monday. There will also be a join| 
luncheon with the ‘Cleveland Advertisiny| 
Club, May 28. 

Two events are scheduled for outsid) 
the business sessions. A Smoker 0) 
Monday evening, and the semi-annua) 
A. N. A. banquet on Tuesday evening, a) 
which Dr. Charles A. Eaton will speal 
on “Does Advertising Advance Civiliza 
tion.” Speeches at the banquet will b 
broadcast by the Union Trust Compan) 
from Station WJAX, Cleveland. 


P: L. THomson 


Monotype Shows Good Year 4 


Reports of the president and treasure 
of the Lanston Monotype Machine Com 
pany at the annual stockholders meetin; 
at Alexandria, Va., shows that the com 
pany concluded its year’s ‘business with 
profit of approximately $100,000_ 
than that of the preceding year. 
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NEWS PICTURES BY WIRE ACHIEVED BY A. T. & T. 


'Long Distance Circuit Used to Send Photographs from Cleveland to New York—Speed, Accuracy, 


Clearness Attained—System Commercially Feasible—Complete Story of Demonstration 


‘N a redly illumined dark room in 
the »American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Building, 195 Broadway, New 


York, this week, a group of electrical 
engineers and newspaper men watched 
with silent, absorbed interest a brilliant 
beam of light play with fluctuating in- 
tensity upon a photographic film revolv- 
‘ing slowly on a cylinder. 

For 4 minutes and 36 seconds the beam 
played on the sensitive paper. Then it 
disappeared. An attendant removed the 
film, placed it in a chemical bath and held 
it up to the light. There, in clear outline 
and easily distinguishable was a picture 


| of three Cleveland newspaper men taken 


in Cleveland only 44 minutes before. 

Impossible ? 

No, an amazing fact. 

A picture had been transmitted over 
522 miles of long distance telephone wire 
in less than 5 minutes and received per- 
fect enough for newspaper reproduction. 

Pictures by wire—the dream of hun- 
dreds of inventors and electrical engi- 
nheers—was a fact. 

It was not a freak laboratory experi- 
ment, but a practical demonstration of an 
invention which can be put into popular 
use should the demand for its manu- 
facture be widespread. 

Within a two hour period, while news- 
paper men watched, 15 photographs 
were “telephoned” from Cleveland and 
received on the delicate instrument. One 
of these, the first sent, a picture of Presi- 
dent Calvin Coolidge, was reproduced in 
New York newspapers without  re- 
touching. 

The feat, accomplished on apparatus 
designed by American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company engineers, was the 
climax of many years of scientific experi- 
ment. 

It demonstrated absolutely that it is 
possible to send pictures by wire quickly 
and clearly. It put the A. T. & T. in 
the lead in a race with many laboratories 
to perfect “wire pictures.” It marked, in 
all probability, the opening of a new 
era in journalism. 

Within a year newspapers may be re- 
ceiving pictures by wire as casually and 
efficiently as they now receive news. 
Mechanical difficulties have been over- 
come. 
are price and demand. 
According to A. T. & T. officials, 
there is nO reason why great newspapers 
and picture services may not eventually 
have sending and receiving machines in 
their offices and lease long distance 
oicture telephones as they now lease tele- 
3raph news wires. 

The invention of picture sending and 
receiving machines was “made to order” 
iecording to A. T. & T. officials. Re- 
sent technical progress along certain lines 
tad made the transmission of pictures by 
Mires commercially feasible. A year ago 
ntensive laboratory work was ordered 
egun. Last Monday, in a public demon- 
tration, the efforts of the company’s 
mgimeers were crowned with success. 
The invention uses no new scientific 
Mmeiples, A. T. & T. engineers state. 
The apparatus in its present form repre- 
ents the association of many recent in- 
fentions together with standard types of 
elephone and telegraph apparatus which 
lave been readapted to this use. 
Following are the outstanding features 
t the A. T. & T. invention: 

1. The simplicity of the method is 
uch that a positive transparent film 
upplied by any photographer is suitable 
or transmission. 

ro The apparatus is so designed as to 
Fansmit a picture 5 by 7 inches in a 
ittle less than 5 minutes. 

. The picture is received in such 
orm that after photographic develop- 
ment of the usual sort, it is ready for 
h€wspaper or other reproduction. 
ine drawings, printing and hand- 


The factors to be considered now .. 


By WARREN BASSETT 
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PRESIDENT CALVIN COOLIDGE 


Photograph of President Coolidge transmitted by telephone wire between Cleveland and New 


York, showing the tones in lines as received. A J 
the pure white high light side having been routed. 
The effect is that of the ‘“‘half-halftone’’ or ‘‘drop-out,’’ 


PUBLISHER by the line-cut process, 


This reproduction was made for EDITOR & 


New York newspapers screened the 


lines for their reproductions, causing some ‘‘muddy”’ effects, 


writing can also be transmitted by the 
same means, 

5. Films can be used for transmission 
while wet, thus eliminating the delay which 
would otherwise be caused by drying. 

In the demonstration given this week 
the sending instrument which was de- 
veloped in New York, was installed in 
the Discount building in Cleveland, so 
that it would be ready to send news 
pictures of the Republican National Con- 
vention from Cleveland to New York. 

A receiving instrument was set up in 
Room 1117 of the A. T. & T. building, 
195 Broadway, New York. 

It was here an Epitror & PUBLISHER 
representative and members of the New 
York press watched the reception and 
printing of pictures sent by wire. 

The room was a temporarily equipped 
dark room—black walls, photographic 
materials, developing tanks. A dim red 
light furnished illumination. A blank 
film was bent in the form of a cylinder 
and adjusted on the receiving apparatus 
by an engineer in charge. 

Over a direct long distance telephone 
line from the Cleveland office came the 
word that all was ready for transmission 
of the first picture. 

A switch was pulled and the receiving 
apparatus was set in motion. The film 
began to reyolve like a cylinder record 


on a phonograph. Upon the film fell a 
point of intense white light which varied 
constantly in size in keeping with the 
varying electric impulses which came over 
the circuit from the sending machine in 
Cleveland. As the film turned, the light 
beam traced upon it a vertical line of 
varying thickness. At each revolution 
the film progressed sidewards one sixty- 
fifth of an inch on a screw mechanism. 
By this means the entire film was 
covered with vertical lines, 65 to an inch, 
of varying width. 

It was the modifications of these thin 
and broad lines which formed the picture 
when the film was taken from the ma- 
chine and developed. 

The first pictures sent over the wire 
were taken before the demonstration—an 
ordinary lot. The dramatic idea of photo- 
graphing an actual picture of a big 
Cleveland news story of the day, de- 


veloping and transmitting it to New 
York under working conditions ap- 


parently did not occur to those in charge 
until the demonstration was under way. 
Then a call was put in by the direct 
telephone connection for a “spot’’ picture. 
“Too cloudy—can’t get anything out- 
doors,” came the reply. 
“Get a flashlight,” was the suggestion. 
An outside photographer was called in 
and a picture taken of Elbert H. Baker, 


president of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Edward A. Evans, editor of the Okla- 
homa City News, and C. P. Cooper, 
president of the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Company, as they stood grouped behind 
the transmitting apparatus. 

The flash was set off too near, and as 
a result the picture, when developed, was 
imperfect. However, it was “wired” to 
New York where it was received and 
printed. 

Only 44 minutes elapsed between the 
time the flash was touched off and the 
completed photograph received in New 
York. It was reproduced in New York 
newspapers Tuesday morning. 

The transmitting machine is almost ex- 
actly like the receiving apparatus. The 
film is inserted in it merely by rolling it 
up in cylindrical form. ‘The beam of 
light shines through the revolving film 
upon a photo-electric cell beneath. The 
motion of the light relative to the cylin- 
der is the same as that of a phonograph 
needle to a cylindrical record. Each 
minute portion of the picture in turn af- 
fects the intensity of the light reaching 
the photo-electric cell. This variation in 
the amount of light striking the sensitive 
surface of the cell gives rise to an elec- 
tric current, which, through the agency 
of a vacuum tube amplifier and modula- 
tor, controls the current flowing through 
the telephone line. 

The amount of light that passes 
through the revolving film is, of course, 
constantly lessening and increasing, ac- 


cording to the black and white that 
makes the picture. Where the film is 
wholly transparent, the light passes 


through without loss and causes a com- 
paratively strong current from the photo- 
electric cell. Where the film is dark, the 
light is correspondingly reduced and so 
is the current. 

The fluctuations of current from the 
photo-electric cell are then imposed on 
the direct current, which flows through 
the telephone wires. This current is 
several billion times as powerful as that 


caused directly by the light, but the 
strong current is made to reproduce 


every variation in intensity. 

At the receiving end these variations 
of current effect the intensity of the 
beam playing upon the unexposed film, 
tracing black lines of varying thickness, 
which in turn, form the picture. 

One problem which had to be over- 
come by the engineers was the synchroni- 
zation of the rotation of the two films. 
They must nmtove in exact accord or the 
picture is spoiled. This is accomplished 
by means of a new device known as a 


light valve, perfected in the Western 
Electric laboratories. 
The basis for the entire process is 


that by means of a photo-electric cell 
every variation of a beam of light can 
be translated into a variation of electric 


current, which in turn can again be 
f ene sae a 

translated into a variation of light. The 

fluctuations of current caused by the 


varying intensity of the light rays falling 
on the photo-electric cell through the 
transparent film, are “stepped up” several 
billion times by the amplifier before they 
are sent over the long distance circuit. 

All of the 15 pictures sent Monday, the 
first day of the demonstration were suit- 
able for newspaper reproduction. They 
exhibited faces with remarkable dis- 
tinctness. Details of river boats, build- 
ings, steam and smoke were brought out 
clearly in a picture of High Level Bridge 
in Cleveland. 

Other photographs transmitted were of 
buildings, groups of people and _ street 
scenes. They came over the wire one 
after another with unvarying distinctness. 
The complete length of time necessary to 
send a picture 5 by 7 inches was 4 
minutes and 36 seconds. Both in speed 
of transmission and excellence of result, 
the photographs received far surpassed 


6 


any others which have been sent long 
distances by wire, cable, or radio. . 

In reproducing the pictures the half- 
tone process was used. This seems un- 
necessary as the lines themselves produce 
a printing surface and tones. So, in 
making Epiror & PUBLISHERS’ repro- 
ductions the. engraver was ordered to 
make line cuts, using no screen. The 
results are shown herewith. 

In addition to a number of telephone 
engineers, the demonstration was wit- 
nessed at the New York end by Mrs. 
Ogden Reid, director of advertising of 
the New York Herald’ Tribune; Julian 
S. Mason, managing editor of the Herald 
Tribune; J. W. Barnhart, business mana- 
ger of the Daily News; E. H. Miner, 
art director of the News, and R. C. 
Hollis, secretary of that publication; 
Carr V. Van Anda, managing editor of 
the New York Times; Charles M. 
Graves, editor of the Sunday Rotograyv- 
ure Section of the Times and the Mid- 
Week Pictorial, and Julius V. Dumas, 
sales manager of the World Wide Photo 
Syndicate. 

Present at the Cleveland end in addi- 
tion to telephone officials were Elbert 
H. Baker and Erie C. Hopwood, presi- 
dent and editor of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer; H. B. R. Briggs, editor of the 
Cleveland Press, and Edward A. Evans, 
editor of the Oklahoma City News. 

The demonstration of the telephone 
company of its ability to send good 
pictures by long 


Editor 


least cost. They were sure that the 
“telephone” _ picture _ they demonstrated 
was far ahead of the field at the present 
day. 

The demonstration was anonymous, as 
far as the names of the engineers and 
other employes of the telephone company 
were concerned. It was said that so 
many engineers and scientists had co- 
operated in developing the new process 
that it would be unfair to mention a few 
names only and difficult to apportion the 
credit among those who played a part. 

It was not a case of one man coming 
forward with a great discovery that cut 
the Gordian knot. It has been known 
to all engineers on general principles 
that the sending of pictures by wire or 
wireless was theoretically possible. The 
new process is the combination of a 
series of inventions and developments of 
which, after the telephone itself, the 
most fundamental was the’ discovery, 
about 35 years ago, of the properties of = 
the photo-electric cell—in other words, 
the discovery that light, falling on cer- 
tain substances produces electrical cur- 
rent. ; 

Officials of the A. T. & T. refuse to 
make predictions regarding manufacture 
of the invention for transmitting pictures 
by wire. The instruments. now in use 
are laboratory built; no thought has yet 
been given to standardizing them for 
quantity manufacture—no estimate is yet 
available as to how much they will cost. 
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CONVENTION HALL, CLEVELAND 


Wired photograph 


use. The company is convinced there is 


a market for the apparatus. 

“The commercial end of this invention 
has still.to be worked out,” an A. T. & 
T. engineer stated. “We are hopeful that 


showizg new Cleveland Convention Hall, which will soon be roaring with 
G, 0. P. convention, 


works apparatus which copies the pictu 
at the receiving end.” 

There is apparently no limit to t 
distance over which pictures can 
“wired” .by the A. T. & T. devii 
During priva’ 
tests a loop W 
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distance gives it 
the lead in a race 
with many labora- 
tories. The Radio 
Corporation of 
America has de- 
veloped the trans- 
mission of pictures 
by radio at high 
speed and with 
good results, but 
that corporation 
has not yet con- 
sidered its inven- 
tion ripe for a pub- 
lic demonstration. 
C. Francis Jenkins, 
a Washington in- 
ventor, also has 
done _ remarkable 
work in sending 
pictures by radio. 
It was reported 
that a process of 
wirelessing pictures 
was being deyvel- 
oped in the West- 
inghouse laborator- 


ies. 

Engineers of the 
American Tele- 
phone and Tele- 
graph Company said that there were 
a great variety of methods by which 
pictures could be sent by wire and that 
the issue between the various companies 
and inventors was which could send the 
best pictures at the highest speed and 
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A, T, & T. wired photograph receiving app 


aratus in operation this week, fully described in accompanying article. — 


Photographed for EDITOR & PUBLISHER, 


This much, however, was offered. The 
apparatus is commercially feasible, and 
was developed solely with the idea that 
when perfected it could be furnished to 
the press at a price profitable to the com- 
pany and which would not prohibit its 
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STREET SCENE, CLEVELAND 


Cleveland street scene as transmitted by wire. 
light on sensitized film, crecte a printing surface and are here slightly reduced. 


The vertical limes, made by the rays of 


pictures can be sent for a long distance 
over it at a comparatively low price. 
Each picture requires the use of the wire 
for less than 5 minutes. There is no 
delay in getting connections, as in long- 
distance calls, and that means economy. 

“On the other hand, wires will need 
more care in their upkeep when they are 
used for sending pictures. At present 
it requires two men to operate the send- 
ing apparatus and two men to operate 
the receiving apparatus. We hope soon 
to simplify the operation so that a single 
man can tend to each machine.” 

‘Wherever it is possible, the invention 
will be used, it was said, in connection 
with the wires, rather than with radio. 
Static and interfering wave-lengths would 
make radio a less certain method of 
sending. The process, however, can be 
grafted on radio as easily as upon the 
long-distance telephone.” 

The new telephone pictures are made 
on an entirely different principle from 
the Belin process by which pictures have 
been sent across the trans-oceanic cables. 
Light has no part in the Belin process, 
in which the photograph is treated as a 
relief map. The picture is bent in a 
cylinder and revolver, the minute ele- 
vations and depressions of the surface of 
the picture causing motion in a very 
sensitive point, which is kept in contact 
with the picture. 

The motions of this point are made to 
control an electrical current which, on 
passing through the cables or wires, 


set up betwe 
Chicago and Ni 
York, some 2,0 
miles. A phot 
graph was tral 
mitted over t 
loop and receiv 
back in New Yc 
distinctly. 

At present “w. 
pictures” cam 
be transmitted 01 
submarine  cabl 
A 1,000 cycle }| 
second current | 
necessary, whi 
cable currents { 
dom go above | 
cycles. Radio \ 
be used to fi 
pictures over | 
oceans, it was Bp 
dicted. 

What this 1 
development 
picture send 
means to new 
papers at. this t. 
is problematical. 
\ Does it pres’ 

the rise of il!) 
trated dailies in all parts of the cour 
printing pictures instead of columns | 
wire news? 


Will it place picture services on a 
with wire services, with photograp 
correspondents “filing” photographs | 
their clients ? 

The answer to the first question depe| 
entirely upon how hungry the public 
for spot news pictures of other than Ic, 
events, newspaper executives declare. | 
is reasonably certain that the price’ 
transmitting pictures by wire, even W) 
placed on a commercial basis, will be! 
high as to restrict the practice to ©: 
major news events. 

Picture service men do not believe | 
delicate A. T. & T. sending and receiv! 
machines will become as common as 1) 
printer machines are now, althougt 
this time they are virtually as per) 


Press Club Holds ‘Historical Nig | 


Celebrating 3 events in the history) 
Baltimore, the Baltimore Press (Club } 
hold an “Historical Night,” May 
The anniversaries being honored | 
May 27,, 1844, First Telegraph Mess: 
from Washington to Baltimore; May 
1799, first issue of the Baltimore mi) 
can and Daily Advertiser, and May! 
1837, first issue of the Baltimore A) 
Speakers will include: Harold EY 
cof the Baltimore Sun and E. B. Red’ 
of the Baltimore American. 
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| WHAT IS “POINT OF SALE” ADVERTISING? 


It’s a Term Beloved of Advertising Managers and Agency Men, to Whom It Usually Means What They 
Want It to Mean, But the Only Satisfactory Definition is Newspaper Advertising 


e¢poOINnT OF SALE.” 

Not exactly new, but very current 
now as an idiom among advertising peo- 
ple who like to play with words that 
have a technical sound. 

It means—oh, just what it says, they 
tell you. It’s direct-by-mail advertising 
in all forms; it’s billboard advertising ; 
it’s the lithographed, painted, or printed 
signs that hang in the dealer’s window; 
it’s the folder that rests on top of a 
pile on the dealer’s counter; it’s a cir- 
cular tossed on the front porch, or it’s 
newspaper advertising. 

That last will be admitted grudgingly. 
Though advertisers as a group spend 
more money in daily newspaper space 
than in all other media combined, a host 
of them hesitate to accord pre-eminence 
to the daily newspaper as an advertis- 
ing medium. Old habits are hard to 
break. 

Six months ago the majority of the 
members of the Association of National 
Advertisers present at its convention 
near Rye, N. Y., declared by a show of 
hands that their 1924 campaigns would 
emphasize “point-of-sale” copy, rather 
than general magazine advertising. 
Later events have made it certain that 
many who said “point-of-sale’ meant 
“newspaper,” but efforts to get such a 
committal at the time were fruitless. 


Similarly, last week’s convention of 
the Second District, A. A. C. W., at 
Philadelphia heard several allusions to 
“point-of-sale” advertising, while the 
word “newspaper” was hardly mentioned 
by speakers not directly connected with 
the daily press. 

One speaker, representing a lithograph- 
ing house, found national advertising 
campaigns wanting—he meant magazine 
campaigns—in that their message to the 
prospective customer was too often not 
continued in the lithographed signs—the 
“point of sale’ copy—at the retail store. 
For instance: 


Mrs. Smith saw in her favorite maga- 
zine the advertising of a washing ma- 
chine. The copy convinced her that 
that particular machine would lighten her 
work in kitchen or laundry. Her next 
trip downtown took her to -the, Big 
Store, the windows of which were gay 
with hanging pictures of the desired 
device. She looked, read, and hesitated. 
The ‘magazine copy had told of hours 
‘available for front porch leisure which 
she had been giving to steaming tubs. 
It was an idyll, a dream. She wanted 
more. She wanted assurance that it would 
come true. And here she read in orange 
and black of a $98 machine on sale today 
at $79, $10 down and $1 a week till paid; 
of a wringer that couldn’t run wild or 
bite her electrically. Was this the machine 
she wanted, after all? Better think it 
over a little longer. She did, and a $98 
machine went unsold. 


Then there was Mr. Buckley, Chicago 
specialist in direct-by-mail advertising, 
not a wholly disinterested witness, but 
one who backed up his every assertion 
with proofs in a mammoth scrap-book. 
Mr. Buckley, naturally enough, translates 
“point-of-sale” as “direct-by-mail.” 

His score of stories all had one theme. 
A magnificent campaign of magazine 
advertising is laid out and executed. The 
2,000,000 odd or the 1,500,000 plus 
readers of the great weekly magazines, 
are invited if interested, to ask Mr. 
Manufacturer for full information as to 
Price and uses of his product. 

4 Often the reader will write for the 
full information” or for the “handsome 
booklet” which is offered to those writ- 
ing on “your own business letter-head.” 
Mr. Buckley, by nature curious about 
advertising methods, wrote to 25 adver- 
tisers in one week’s crop of magazines. 
But pity the reader if his fortune is no 
better than Mr. Buckley’s. Pity the 


By ARTHUR ROBB 


advertiser, too, if Mr. Buckley’s exper- 
ience is typical. 

One firm, using pages in the Saturday 
Evening Post, offered therein a booklet 
describing its product. As Mr. Buckley 
pointed ,out, the Saturday Evening Post 
forms close six or seven weeks before 
publication date. Copy for the particular 
page which drew Mr. Buckley’s fire was 
probably in hand three weeks or a month 
earlier. 

Yet the request for the booklet of- 


fence, teaser letters, that told how many 
machines were in use in her town, how it 
worked, how much it cost, the economies 
it effected, and so on, but not a word as 
to where it could be purchased. The 
sixth letter arrived and was read and 
right there the company ceased to be in- 
terested in Buckley. Still warm toward 
refrigeration by machinery, the Buckleys 
cooled toward this particular brand. 
And just at this moment, another re- 
frigerating outfit was appearing in the 


SEATS AT NEW YORK AND CLEVELAND 


With more than 800 political writers expected to cover the Cleveland convention, and more 


than 1,000 the Democratic 
Washington, 


convention, 


those 
Left to right, James D, Preston, superintendent of the Senate Press Gallery. 


in charge of assigning tickets confer at 


and assistant secretary to the Standing Committee of Correspondents; Cordell Hull, chair- 


Committee; 
chairman, 


man, National Democratic 


fered elicited an apologetic letter ten 
days later, blaming the printer because 
the booklets were not yet available. 
Three weeks afterward the booklet 
reached the inquirer, unheralded and un- 
accompanied by a letter..or any sales 
material. As exhibited at Philadelphia, 
it appeared to be an ordinary, very. ordi- 
nary, 16-page leaflet, with a simple two- 
color cover and straight black-and-white 
letter-press within. It was a job which 
any country printer could have turned out 
in 50,000 lots every week. 

Another firm answered Buckley’s 
query by referring him to a dealer in a 
small town 75 miles distant from his 
home although the latter is only 14 miles 
from Chicago, where the company has 
abundant distribution. 

Numerous others acknowledged his 
letter several days after a reply might 
have been expected, sometimes giving the 
name of a local dealer, sometimes not, 
and never apparently giving that dealer a 
hint that Mr. Buckley had expressed in- 
terest in their product. 

Only one of the 25 responded with a 
sales letter that had a chance of getting 
a second glance in these days of ubiqui- 
tous advertising, and that firm within 48 
hours had a salesman encamped on the 
Buckley doorstep. Though the Chicago 
advertising man could not use the ma- 
chinery advertised, he had a friend more 
fortunately situated. Buckley connected 
the wires and the sale was made. 

Another on-the-job firm, and one that 
wasn’t organized to be on the job, 
figured in Mr. Buckley’s opening anec- 
dote. Refrigerating machinery was the 
talk of the family council. Mrs. Buck- 
ley liked a certain firm’s magazine copy 
and wrote the manufacturer for informa- 
tion about how his machine could he 
fitted to her domestic operations. Six 
letters came along like sheep hopping a 


and James 
Standing Committee, 


L., Wright, Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


advertisements that are usually read at 
the breakfast table and which, as a mat- 
ter of course, give the name and address 
of a home town dealer. A _ telephone 
call produced the information and a 
salesman followed the warm trail: He 
left with the order in his brief-case—a 
$600 sale that had béen made but not 
executed by his competitor. 

It seems like gilding the lily to draw 
a moral to that tale. 

Yet, if 24 of a random 25 magazine 
advertisers play tricks like that with 
their advertising dollars, why should 
there be surprise that advertising is still 
looked upon with doubt and suspicion by 
men who know how to make their money 
work, If the readers of magazines are 
sufficiently interested by an advertisement 
to give their names and business connec- 
tions to an unknown and distant firm, 
should they not expect as courteous a 
reception for their inquiry as they get 
when shopping at home for a lawn- 
mower or a package of razor-blades? 
That is just what they do expect, the 
more because of the impression of 
stability and wealth that an expensive 
magazine advertisement is said to give, 
but what they get, according to Mr. 
Buckley’s well-supported story, is a ma- 
chine-made reply, built to fit alike old 


and young, rich and poor, farmer and 
banker, plumber and physician. The 
merchant’s touch is missing. 

Of course it is. * 


National advertising is a new experi- 
ence for most firms, even the largest. 
National advertisers have bloomed and 
drooped like tulips since the Armistice. 

Many of them have yet to learn that 
advertising is advertising only until they 
buy it—after which it is or should be 
an integral part of their sales campaign. 
Publishers of newspapers magazines, 
trade papers, owners of billboards, lith- 


ographers and printers sell what they 
call advertising, but this commodity, or 
service, which manufacturers and mer- 
chants buy, is potential sales power just 
as soon as it is bought. 

Many of these manufacturers and 
merchants, lured by brilliant hues and 
circulation statements of the magazines, 
believe that their advertising job is done 
when the copy is forwarded to the pub- 
lisher. They have not reasoned it out 
that an expensive magazine campaign is 
only the beginning of the scheme to 
make advertising play its part in their 
sales.. They do not know that such a 
campaign requires the alert and ener- 
getic support of a home office corre- 
spondence’ staff, the sympathy of the 
sales force and the: jobbing fraternity, 
the willingness of the retail dealer to 
ride along with the advertising campaign. 
Sometimes one or more of these es- 
sentials is ‘covered; too often it is other= 
wise. 

And, at best, the magazine advertising 
route to the consumer is tortuous. With" 
all details of the advertising and sales” 
campaign worked out, the distance be- 
tween factory and consumer  facilitafés? 
flank attacks along the “lines of com- 
munication.” Most manufacturers of 
goods “nationally advertised” in this way 
know that they are paying also the ad- 
vertising bill of the jobber’s private 
brand and the retailer’s pet competitive 
product. 

Mr. Buckley's experience with the ice- 
machines is illuminating. One company 
spent an appropriation running into six 
figures, it may be assumed, to create a 
desire for its own high-priced product. 
Its competitor, with a punch that traveled 
six inches, walked away with the order. 
This competitor at one stroke demolished 
the long line of communication that the 
national advertiser had laboriously con- 
structed. His one stroke was real “point 
of sale” advertising—in the home town, 
over the local dealer’s signature. 


And, for any product or service of 
general utility and common use, there is 
only one medium that can perform the 
task completely and economically, with- 
out any slack or gaps in the factory-con- 
sumer line, and without the expense and 
support of auxiliaries, 

That is the daily newspaper. 


In it the advertiser buys the key to 
the market he selects. It attracts the 
customer and directs him to his own 
neighbor for the service offered. It is 
ready on 24 hours’ notice, or less, to do 
its appointed work. Its cost is less than 
that of addressing a blank penny postal- 
card to every local home. 

No other vehicle of advertising is so 
flexible. The advertiser can buy space in 
one single newspaper, in all the news- 
papers of a city, or in a state group like 
those of Vermont, New Jersey, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, New York. Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, or in market groups like those of 
New England or the Southern States, 
which are consistently and intelligently 
selling their own service by advertising, 
He can buy space in every newspaper in 
the country for less than he would pay 
for a comprehensive magazine campaign, 
without counting the latter’s necessary 
auxiliaries. 

And buying newspaper space, he buys 
immediate sales power. He is taking the 
retailer-consumer short-cut to sales. He 
is getting a share of the business that 
his competitor’s complex methods create, 
but cannot close. 

He has learned that advertising isn’t 
“the bunk” when it is bought to produce 
sales, not bulky commissions for ad- 
vertising agencies nor prestige to pander 
to his own vanity. He has learned what 
a good many don’t yet know, that: 

Point-of-Sale Advertising is News- 
paper Advertising—and no other. 


Editor 


NEW EVENTS ADDED TO A. A. C. W. 
LONDON CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Prince of Wales Will Open 


Sessions—‘“‘Irish Linen Ball’ 


Announced for July 17—British Ad Men and 
District 14 Back Houston for 1925 


Witt every week new events are be- 
ing added to the already brilliant 
program of the London Convention of the 
A. A. C. W., July 13-18, giving further 
promise of success to the huge interna- 
tional advertising conclave. 

News developments this week in con- 
nection with the meet follow: 

His Royal Highness Prince of Wales 
consents to open convention sessions. 

Secretary Herbert Hoover of the De- 
partment of Commerce praises the con- 
vention movement. 

British advertising men back Houston, 
Tex., as the next convention city. 

London completes entertainment plans. 

A cable received May 20, from the 
Epirok & PuslisHEeR London  corre- 
spondent, contained the news that the 
Prince of Wales had consented to attend 
the first general session of the interna- 
tional gathering at the huge Wembley 
stadium, July 14, and to open the conven- 
tion. . The. Prince is president of the 
British Empire Exhibition and vice- 
president of the advertising convention. 

It is understood that an influential 
factor in bringing about His Royal High- 
ness’ consent was the cable message ad- 
dressed to him last December, signed by 
leading American advertising men. 

Hearty endorsement of the advertising 
convention was given by Secretary 
Hoover in an interview granted an 
A. A. C. W. representative this week. 

“Advertising has been a means of 

bringing to the people as a whole the 
benefits of the great progress that the 
world has made in recent years,’ Hoover 
declared. “Abuse of such an agency for 
universal knowledge and expansion should 
not be tolerated. 
“The London convention of the A. A. 
C. W. marks a farther step in the eleva- 
tion of the fundamental principles of bust- 
ness and a distinct advance in the world 
fieht for ‘Truth in Advertising,’ Hoover 
continued. 

“Moreover, such an international con- 
ference will undoubtedly extend its in- 
fluence farther than the field of adver- 
tising. Broader knowledge, fuller un- 
derstanding, and common appreciation 
among business men of each others’ prob- 
lems and view points in all phases of 
human activity are sure to dull the sharp 
edges of traditional prejudices, and stimu- 
late friendly trade relations through 
which peace and prosperity are firmly 
established. 

“The fact that delegations will go to 
London from France, Hawaii, New Zea- 
land and many other countries demon- 
strates irrevocably the widespread real- 
ization of the value of ‘Truth in Ad- 
vertising.’ 

“The ultimate results should be things 
which we have long needed, a world-wide 
system of auditing circulations, and the 
elimination of dishonest and unethical 
advertising and business practices. 

“T wish the conference the best of 
success,” 

London headquarters of the advertis- 
ing convention announced this week that 
at the annual business meeting of Dis- 
trict 14, May 8, the following resolution 
was unanimously passed: 

“That this meeting of District 14, 
A. A. C. W., pledges itself to support 
the advertising association of Houston, 
Tex., in its endeavor to obtain the 1925 
convention of the A. A. C. W. for Hous- 
ton, and stands by the promise given by 
the district representatives at Atlantic 
City to record their votes in favor of 
Houston.” 

The resolution was proposed by E. S. 
Agnew, representing the Weekly News- 
paper Proprietors’ Association and 
seconded by Lt. Col. Hutchison, repre- 
senting the Association of British Ad- 
vertising Agents. 

At the same meeting it was unani- 
mously agreed that Harold Vernon be 


elected chairman of District 14 for an- 
other year. 

An addition to London entertainment 
plans announced this week was the 
“Trish Linen Ball” to be held in Olympia 
Hall, London. 

This ball is scheduled for the evening 
of July 17. All American delegates are 
invited. It is sponsored by the Advertis- 
ing Club of Ulster, and the plans are be- 
ing made by Samuel G. Haughton, presi- 
dent of that club. The Dutchess of 
Abercorne will be the patroness. 

At A. A. C. W. headquarters this week 
announcement was made that R. E. 
Hutchinson would broadcast June 2, from 
stations WEAF, New York, and WCAP, 
Washington, D. C., at 9:20 P. M. He 
will speak on “Truth in Advertising and 
the London Convention.” 


NEW LITERARY REVIEW 


Canby, Former Post Critic, to Edit 
Independent Weekly 


Dr. Henry Seidel Canby who recently 
resigned as editor of the Literary Re- 
view of the New York Evening Post will 
be editor of the Saturday Review of 
Literature a new weekly to be published 
shortly in New York by Time, Inc., pub- 
lishers of Time, the weekly news maga- 
zine. 

William Rose Benet and Miss Amy 
Loveman, associated with Dr. Canby on 
the Post since 1920, resigned May 17, and 
will become members of the staff of the 
Saturday Review. 

Christophor Mborely, columnist, who 
resigned from the Post when that _news- 
paper was purchased by (Gxpabicw lak 
Curtis last January will become con- 
tributing editor of the new weekly and 
will conduct a column for it. 

Although published by Time, Inc., the 
Saturday Review will have no editorial 
connection with Time, the weekly news- 
magazine, according to Henry Ri; Luce; 
president. 


Ochs Returns from Abroad 


Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of the New 
Vork Times, returned from a ten-day 
trip abroad May 21 on the S. S.Olympic. 
He declared the British Empire Exposi- 
tion, which will be visited by many 
American advertising and newspaper 
men this coming July, when they attend 
the international convention of the A. A. 
C. W., to be “colossal and well-worth 
seeing.” While abroad, the New York 
publisher met Premier Poincare in Paris 
and Prime Minister MacDonald in Lon- 
don. He spent more than two hours in 
conversation with the latter at 10 Down- 
ing street, and told New York newspaper 
men on his arrival home, he was much 
impressed by MacDanold’s personality. 
A marked improvement in general ap- 
pearances. in London and Paris and a 
decidedly cheerful outlook among men of 
affairs was noted by Mr. Ochs. 


Reid Takes Over Paris Herald 


Dispatches from Paris this week an- 
nounced the assumption of the presidency 
of the Paris Herald Publishing Company 
by Odgen Reid, publisher of the New 
York Herald Tribune. The newspaper 
will thereafter be known as the Paris 
Herald Tribune. Mr. Reid acquired the 
French newspaper from Frank Munsey 
together with the New York Herald. 
Laurence Hills, former city editor of the 
New York Sun and for the last four years 
editor of the Paris Herald, will continue 
in charge of the publication, which, it is 
announced, will be greatly enlarged this 
summer. Mr. Reid is in Paris with 
Howard Davis, business manager of the 
Herald Tribune. They. expect to return 
to this country shortly. 
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ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK 


Drawn for Epitor & PUBLISHER 


By R. M. BRINKERHOFF 


Writes and Sings His Own Songs—The Fun of It 
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Bob Brinkerhoff works at home so as to avoid the interruptions that occur at the office, 


VV HEN Bob Brinkerhoff got out of 
high school back in Toledo he 
couldn’t make up his mind whether to be 
the world’s great- 
est singer or the 
world’s greatest 
cartoonist. He 
got. $7 dollars a 
week singing in a 
church choir and 
nothing a week 
drawing cartoons 
for his dad’s 
newspaper. 
It took him 17 
years to overcome 
the church fenor 
habit, but he now 
claims to be 
cured. He. still 
breaks out in 
song now and then, but no one pays him 
for it. 

But he still draws pictures, and, now 
that he is not working for his dad, he gets 
a regular salary. Brink says there is a 
lot of follows who make tbetter pictures 
than he does but no one who makes more 
of’em. He will and does tackle anything 
from paper dolls to bill boards and always 
delivers them on time. When not busy on 
pictures he writes verses and songs and 
stories. His royalties from songs, he 
says, almost buy his neckties. 


For six years Brink has drawn a sweet 
little girl in a strip called “Little Mary 
Mixup” for the New York Evening 
World and its syndicate clients. Mary is 
just a little kid that gets into a daily mix- 
up and out again. She never throws 
bricks ‘but somehow the kiddies the 
country over seem to like her. 

As to Brink himself.. He is six feet 
of blonde good nature. If it were not for 
his cherubic face he might be mistaken 
for a light-heavyweight boxer. He hates 


R. M. BrinKERHOFF 


golf, cards and games of all sorts, but 
likes every sort of sport as long as there 
are no rules connected with it. He owns 
an apartment in New York, an English 
house in Connecticut and a camp in 
Maine. His time is divided between his 
three homes with an allowance of a 
month or two devoted to looking up queer 
restaurants in New York. 

Brink studied art in Paris and walked 
through most of Europe. As a result he 
can order a meal in several languages. — 


ASSOCIATES HONOR BUXTON 


Boston Herald Pulitzer Editorial Win- 
ner Tendered Dinner 


Frank W. Buxton, managing editor of | 
the Boston Herald, was the guest of 
honor at a luncheon in Young’s Hotel 
Boston, May 16, given in recognition of 
his recent success as winner of the 
Pulitzer prize of $500 for the ‘best editor- 
ial article of the year. A distinguished 
gathering of ‘business and newspaper 
friends attended. | 

R. L. O’Brien, editor of the Herald, 
was toastmaster. Lieut. Gov. Alvan 
Fuller of Massachusetts represented the 
Commonwealth and felicitated Mr. Bux- 
ton. Other speakers were F. Lauriston 
Bullard, chief editorial writer on the 
Herald, who read a witty parody of the 
prize-winning editorial, entitled “Who! 
Made Frank Buxton?” and George B. 
Ryan, city editor of the Herald. | 


Other newspapermen present were. 
Franklin P. Collier, Herald cartoonist; 
Philip Hale; E. W. Preston, general man-) 
ager of the Herald; George Young, Har- 
old F. ‘Wheeler, managing editor of the 
Boston Traveler; C. E. Young and W. 
D. Quint of the Boston Post; and Hart 
W. Poor of the Boston Globe. 
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-ODELL DEMANDS GREATER PRESS INFLUENCE 


N. E. A. President Also Makes Plea for Law Enforcement in Opening Address of Oklahoma Meet___200 


Members Attend Sessions and Tour—Rodeo, Indian Dances, Barbecue, Are Entertainment Features 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PUBLISHER) 
KLAHOMA CITY, Okla., May 23. 
—Opening the thirty-ninth annual 
convention of the National Editorial As- 
Sociation at Oklahoma City on Thurs- 
day this week, 
Wallace Odell, 
president, made a 
stirring appeal 
for stronger edi- 
torial pages, de- 
ploring their de- 
cline and present 
neglect, and urg- 
ing publishers of 
the United States 
to support 
through them the 

prohibition law. 
Odell announced 


before the busi- ie 5 
ness sessions of en DLE 
the convention 


opened Thursday forenoon, that he would 
“fight in the convention to down dis- 
graceful hypocrisy in high office.” 

Two hundred strong, members of the 
association came to the Oklahoma meet 
arriving at Ponca City from Kansas City 
and Memphis on special trains May 19. 

Main business sessions opened Thurs- 
day, May 22, at the Huckins Hotel, Ok- 
lahoma City. 

In his annual address, President 
Odell, retiring head of the Association, 
departed from the routine business of the 
president’s office to discuss in measured 
terms, the attitude of the American peo- 
ple toward prohibition. 

“Nero fiddled while Rome burned,” 
said Odell. “What are we doing while 
laws are mocked at, foreigners are tak- 
ing liberty that was never meant to be 
theirs, justice is being miscarried, our 
high officials are voting dry and taking 
a drink whenever they can get it. 

“Gentlemen, such hypocrisy in high of- 
ficé is not alone humiliating and disgust- 
ing—It is a disgrace.” 

President Odell charged that the larg- 
er eastern newspapers consistently favor 
anti-prohibition news. He pointed out 
the recent publication of a statement by 
a noted physician giving statics designed 
to show that the use of alcohol prolongs 
human life. Odell characterized use of 
this story as disgraceful. 

“And take the remarks of Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler,” he continued. “The 
New York papers carried the story for 
days. Do you know of any remarks 
by a dry leader that received such con- 
sideration from the big papers? 

“Public dinners with a flask on the 
hip, conventions with a ‘wet room’ in a 
hotel, are popular to evade the law now- 
adays with our so-called ‘best citizens’ 
and these practices are to be severely 
condemned. 

“Let us resolve that we will, in the 
future, do all in our power to command 
respect for all laws to refuse to publish 
the so-called ‘wet jokes’ to stand stead- 
fastly together for the preservation of 
the American home, and lastly to support 
with all the power we possess, the Con- 
Stitution of our country.” 

President Odell headed his list of as- 
sociation accomplishments the last year, 
with the campaign for improvement in 
front page dress, editorial, page content 
and community service. He announced 
that during the convention he would an- 
nounce awards of loving cups given for 
the first time this year to those papers 
qualifying as best in the three respec- 
tive classes. 

Eprror AND PuBLISHER donated a cup 
for the year’s best front page; the Amer- 
tcan Printer for the greatest community 
Service and President Odell himself the 
cup for the year’s best editorial page. 

| The president recommended continu- 
) ance of the contests, the cups to become 
| the permanent property of each year’s 
| Winners. He recommended also enlarge- 
’ 


ment offices of Secretary H. C. Hotaling 
at St. Paul by purchase of new furniture 
and increase in the clerical force. 

A new N. E. A. enterprise is the 
Washington Bureau established at Presi- 
dent Odell’s instance last September and 
the first 8 months experiment have jus- 
tied the new department’s existence in 
his belief. The Washington office has 
obtained from Postmaster General New, 
an order assuring first class mail service 
for weekly papers, said Odell. 

“It was through this office that I 
learned of the introduction of the La 
Guardia bill abolishing the postal zone 
system. I immediately got busy and that 
bill has not been heard from lately. The 
Washington Bureau also reported the in- 
troduction of the bill by Senator Owen 
of Oklahoma, requiring newspapers to 
print retractions as prominently as the 
original stories. That bill has almost been 
forgotten, too, I believe.” 

President Odell urged N. E. A. mem- 
bers to give better support to the weekly 
Washington letter prepared by W. L. 
Daley, the capital representative, and cir- 
culated through the president’s office. 

“Within a period of 5 years the Na- 
tional Editorial Association has grown 
from a struggling organization of a few 
hundred to one of thousands” began the 
annual report of Secretary H. C. Ho- 
taling. 

“The great reason for its existence is 
to give to the world better newspapers; 
to give to the communities where they 
are published greater service; to elevate 
and ennoble the standards of journalism; 
to educate the craft to better and more 
efficient business methods; to point out 
the waste and extravagance and shiftless- 


ness; to bring about a greater respect 
for the profession by having respect for 
it ourselves.” 

Secretary Hotaling took a long run- 
ning jump at the railroads for difficulties 
he encountered when seeking special rates 
applicable to the Association’s annual 
tour. 

The speaker touched on the legisla- 
tive matters already referred to by 
President Odell and discussed an addi- 
tional bill. 

“The bill to increase postal salaries is 
also very menacing to the press,” he said, 
“in that it means an increase in second 
class postage rates when all had expect- 
ed that we should have relief from the 
increased burden in this direction added 
during the war.” 

Secretary Hotaling recommended that 
some organization undertake the compili- 
ation of the advertising information of 
all papers in the country, for the benefit 
of national advertisers. 

“National advertisers want to use the 
rural papers more but to do so is almost 
prohibitive because of the lack of authori- 
tative information” he said. “A work 
that should be done by this organiza- 
tion, or some other is to gather and 
compile the advertising information of 
every paper in the country. 

“The work, to be valuable, cannot be 
confined to any one organization. Thus, 
if the N. E. A. should undertake this 
piece of constructive work it would be 
benefiting papers outside of its member- 
ship fully as much as those within the 
ranks. It would mean an expenditure of 
thousands of dollars but would prove a 
valuable investment to the printing craft 
in obtaining additional business. 


HOULTON (ME.) TIMES IS WINNER OF EDITOR 
& PUBLISHER N. E. A. CUP 


Honor Trophies for Best Newspaper Service in Three 
Classes Go to Fogg, Bronson and Edgecombe 


DITOR & PUBLISHER with 


genuine pleasure announces that 
the winner of the silver loving cup, 


offered by this publication to the news- 
paper member of the National Editorial 
Association which, during the year, ren- 
dered the best Community Service, is 
The Houlton Times, 
Houlton, Me., 

Charles H. Fogg, President, 
Charles G. Lunt, Managing Editor. 
Second Honor 
The Quakertown Free Press, 
Quakertown, Pa., 

Charles M. Meredith, Editor and Prop. 
Third Honor 
The Cedar County News, 
Huntington, Neb., 

J. P. O’Furey, Editor and Publisher. 


The Epiror & PUBLISHER cup is to be 
presented to Mrs. Fogg, wife of Charles 
H. Fogg, due to her attendance in her 
husband’s stead at the National Editorial 
Association convention, now in progress 
at Oklahoma City, in the presence of the 
delegates, by Dr. Walter Williams, Dean 
of the School of Journalism of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, and President of 
the Press Congress of the World. 

Altogether 3 cups are being awarded. 
John Clyde Oswald, on behalf of- the 
American Printer, is giving a trophy for 
the best front page. This has been won 
by Col. E. S. Bronson’s paper, the El 
Reno (Okla.) American. 

The third cup is being presented by 
Wallace Odell, proprietor of the Tarry- 
town (N. VY.) News, the retiring presi- 
dent of N. E. A., for the best editorial 
page, and is awarded to F. O. Edgecombe, 
the blind editor of the Geneva (Neb.) 
Signal. 


Dr. James Melvin Lee, well known to 


the readers of 
Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER Director 
of the Depart- 
ment of Journal- 
ism, New York 


University, kindly 
consented to act 
as judge of the 


newspapers ‘con- 

testing for the 

Epitor & Pus- 

LISHER Com- 

munity Service 

cup. 
In a letter Dr. 

Lee said: Cartes H. Foce 
“In “mia kin = 


these awards, it is only just to the con- 
testants to list the more important factors 
which taken together determine the 
decision. These factors may be ex- 
pressed in the form of questions. Does 
the paper so advertise the commu- 
nity that I should like to live there? 
This question does not mean the sup- 
pression of news of crime, for that is 
always present. The most that I can 
expect is that officers shall be alert in 
the detection and punishment of crime. 

, “The next question naturally follows. 
Does the paper encourage and stimulate 
officers to detect and arrest criminals? 
Closely associated with this question is 
still another. Does the paper support 
laws now on the statute books? Because 
crime is so closely associated with other 
conditions such as public health, three 
questions may be asked. What measures 
relating to public health and sanitation 


(Continued on page 10) 


“The association however, would prob- 
ably not benefit materially as the average 
publisher is very slow in expressing ap- 
preciation of anything. He is willing to 
‘Let George do 
it’? and take it as 
a’ matter: of 
course, failing to 


realize that co- 
operation does 
and will pay 


dividends.” 
Secretary 
Hotaling declared 
it was up to the 
American pub- 
lishers to ‘“‘sup- 
port every move 
not only for re- 
forestation but for 


the protection of Set Ws Massue 
existing forests 

from fires.” The day is coming when 
some substitute for wood pulp. will be 


absolutely necessary as only one-sixth of 
our virgin forests remain, he said. 

Secretary Hotaling reported that for 
the first time in his long tenure of office 
he was able to report a cash balance of 
more than $10,000, and the suggestion 
immediately came from the floor that the 
fund was sufficient and should be used 
to conquer Mexico whither the editors 
will be bound on leaving’ Oklahoma next 
Tuesday. 

Welcome addresses were given by 
Hon. M. E. Trapp, governor of Okla- 
homa, Mayor O. A. Cargill of Oklahoma 
City, Ed Overholser, president-manager 
of the Oklahoma City Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Edgar C. Bronson, represen- 
tative of the Oklahoma Press Associa- 
tion. 

The Thursday afternoon session in the 
convention room, following an address by 
A. T. Spivey, of the East St. Louis (IIl.) 
Daly Journal on “Building up a News- 
paper,” was devoted to 5 minute talks and 
10 minute discussions. 

Speakers and their subjects were: 

Harry Fisher, Publishers’ Auxiliary, 
“Value of Proper Head Writing”; John 
Meyer, National Printer Journalist, “Me- 
chanical Make-Up”; Frank Edgecombe, 
Geneva (Neb.) Signal, “Value of Coun- 
try Correspondence”; C. M. Meredith, 
Quakerstown (Pa.) Free Press, “How 
to Get the Business and Collect the 
Money”; Prof. Tully A. Nettleton, Ok- 


lahoma_ State University, “Newspaper 
Style Book”; C. M. Marvin, Shenan- 
doah (Ia.) Sentinel-Post, “Subscription 


Contests—Are They Worth While.” 

The N. E. A. special train reached 
Oklahoma City early on the fourth day 
of the editors’ sojourn. Monday they 
spent in Ponca 'City and at 101 Ranch; 
Tuesday in Tulsa and vicinity; Wednes- 
day in the oil fields surrounding Bristow. 

Cars met the special here and bore the 
visitors to the Hucking Hotel for break- 
fast as guests of Oklahoma City Rotary 
and Cosmopolitan clubs. It was the 
first feature in the 3-day program high 
spots of which were: Business session 
Thursday afternoon; lunch in the Shrine 
Temple as guests of the Oklahoma Pub- 
lishing Company, publisher of the Daily 
Oklahoman and Oklahoma City Times; 
business session Thursday afternoon; 
dinner at Guthrie Thursday night in the 
newly completed “largest Scottish Rite 
Temple in the world.” 

Business sessions were held all day Fri- 
day, with a Gridiron Banquet in the 
Shrine Temple, Friday evening. Con- 
cluding business sessions were held Satur- 
day morning. ‘At noon the editors left for 


El Reno and Fort Reno, enroute to 
Lawton and Fort Sill where visits to the 
(Oklahoma Press Association’s Editors’ 
Home and the Government’s biggest 
artillery training camp wind up the As- 
sociation’s Oklahoma visit. 

At Et Reno, Saturday, the editors 
were to visit the home of Edgar S. 
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Bronson, editor of the El Reno Ameri- 
can and Oklahoma: vice-president of the 
N. E. A. For weeks Mr. Brownson has 
been on a sick bed and a few days be- 
fore the convention opened his life was 
in grave danger. He rallied, however, 
and showed daily improvement as the 
day approached when he was to enter- 
tain the visiting editors. ; 

Members of the association mobilized 
at Kansas City and Memphis for the 
descent upon Oklahoma. Two hundred 
members; many with their wives, boarded 
a special train at Kansas City and were 
delivered in Ponca City, early the morn- 
ing of May 19. The party traveling via. 
Memphis, came up from Oklahoma City 
later in the forenoon. 

Rotary editors and their wives were 
guests of Ponca’s Rotary Club at break- 
fast. The others were guests of the city 
at the newest big hotel in the state, the 
Jens Marie. 

Then came a trip through the Mar- 
land and Empire refineries, Ernest W. 
Marland’s 300 acre game preserve, and 
the Marland estate, where William G. 
Lackey, financial director of the Marland 
oil interests made an address of welcome. 

From Marland’s home, the editors were 
taken to 101:Ranch, the “biggest farm in 
the world” where a barbecue, rodeo and 
Indian pageant completed the day’s thrills. 

Barbecue pits at the ranch had burned 
all the preceding night and long rows of 
smoking buffalo and beef were on the 
racks done to an epicure’s taste before 
the editors arrived. About 2,000 Indians, 
representing most of the Oklahoma tribes 
and many from elsewhere in the South- 
west, took part in the dances and other 
aboriginal features of the reception. 

The editors also saw the shooting of 
a real oil well on one of the Marland 
oil properties near Ponca City. 

Governor Martin Edward Trapp, with 
his military staff, greeted the N. E. A. 
special, joining with Mr. Marland in the 
days “glad ‘thanding.” 

At the night session, a banquet in the 
Marland Office Building, the biggest in- 
dividual structure of its kind in Ponca, 
the Nation’s petroleum problem was dis- 
cussed by Mr. Marland in the principal 
address. 

Before the editors left Ponca City for 
Tulsa, the second stop, “slates” had been 
passed around and it was certain that 
editor George Marble of the Fort Scott 
(Kan.)  Tribune-Monitor, ‘would be 
elected president, succeeding Wallace 
Odell of Tarrytown, New York. He 
now holds the office of vice-president. 

The visitors were unloaded from their 
sleeper steps Tuesday morning, at the 
door of the cafeteria on the grounds of 
the Cosden plant, the biggest independent 
oil refining concern in the United States, 
and located just outside Tulsa. 

After breakfast, the first picture 
en masse was taken, and then the editors 
followed crude oil through the refinery 
until it emerged as gasoline, kerosene, 
paraffin and axle grease. Next they saw 
Tulsa and from the hub of the oil world, 
the visitors were taken to Sand Springs, 
home of the institutions founded by the 
millionaire philanthropist, Charles Page. 

Lunch was served among the inmates 
of the Page Orphans’ Home. Other 
Page enterprises, a $2,000,00 cotton goods 
mill and a community project for in- 
digent widows, were inspected. Every 
facility that Tulsa affords, to eat and be 
merry was at the editor’s disposal and 
the program allowed them several hours 
to gratify their respective whims before 
Tulsa’s crowning courtesy, a banquet, 
with 500 guests and speakers from the 
oil industry who supplemented what 
E. W.’ Marland had told the editors at 
Ponca City. 

Harry H. Smith, secretary of the 
Midcontinent Oil and ‘Gas Association 
was the principal speaker, and made good 
his opportunity to twit the American 
press for its readiness to blazon the 
phases of the oil business’ developed by 
the recent Washington investigations, 
while failing, he said, to emphasize the 
“constructive” side of the petroleum in 
dustry.” : 

After the banquet the editors witnessed 
a special showing of “The World Strug- 
gle For Oil,’ a motion picture prepared 
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under government auspices to show the 
intricacies. of the oil industry. 

After spending the ‘night on their 
special train at Tulsa, the editors were 
whisked over to Bristow in an adjoining 
county, early Wednesday morning, where 
a new phase of Oklahoma hospitality was 
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demonstrated. The Bristonians took the 
Association into their homes in groups 
rather than entertaining them at hotels or 
banquet halls. 

After this day, spent in and around 
Bristow, the editors resumed their 
journey from Oklahoma City. 


AWARDED EDITORS 


(Continued from page 9) 


are advocated by the paper? What is the 
attitude of the paper in the matter 
of better government—cleaner politics? 
Where does the paper stand on civic im- 
provements? : 

“The newspaper distinguished for com- 
munity service must be taking out busi- 
ness insurance for its subscribers of to- 
morrow. Does the paper pay any atten- 
tion to the welfare of the child? What 
is it doing to raise the standard of living 
for parents? ‘Does it promote a com- 
munity interest in the right kind of sports 
and amusements ? 

“The educational factor may again be 
divided into two factors. What is the 
paper doing by way of educational im- 
provements and 
interest in the 
public schools? Is 
it educating its 
readers by ar- 
ticles of practical 
value, especially 
in the fields of 
politics, finance, 
and law? 

“The matter of 
special campaigns 
shown in the 
news _ columns 
should not be 
overlooked. Are 
these campaigns 
conducted in the 
interest of the community or in the in- 
terest of the newspaper? Many worth- 
while campaigns fail because of selfish 
motives on the part of the press. 

“The main function of a newspaper is, 
of course, to print thé news. Does the 
paper, therefore, give evidence of good 
reporting of public interest? This is a 
big factor. 

“The best interests of the newspaper 
demand that the community shall be pros- 
perous. What is the paper doing for bet- 
ter business? In view of the character of 
the contestants, this business was found 
to be agriculture—in most cases. 

“Community life often centers around 
the church. Is religion overlooked by the 
paper? The answer to this question is 
not necessarily found in the amount of 
space devoted to the news of local 
churches. This factor is hard to isolate 
because it should be found in many of the 
others. 

“To. prevent this memorandum from 
exceeding its legifimate length, I may 
group a number of other questions under 
a general head—Social Service. 

“Tn making the awards, I may be com- 
mitting the error of a metropolitan daily 
which awarded a.prize each month for 
the best piece of reporting. After an 
award had been made for several months, 
the copy desk spoke up, ‘The re-write man 
and not the reporter made that story so 


E. S. Bronson 


good. After that, the prize was divided 
between the man who wrote the story and 
the man who edited the copy. Possibly, 
the community, therefore, rather than 
the paper, itself, is entitled to the award. 
Frankly, the awards are in one sense un- 
satisfactory to me. I simply cannot avoid 
the feeling that the prize should go to the 
editor who does the most for his com- 
munity with the facilities at his disposal. 

“For example, Oscar H. Neil, pub- 
lisher of the Escalon (Cal.) Tribune, is 
doing a wonder- 
ful piece of work 
in an unincorpor- 
ated town of less 
than 400 inhabi- 
tants. Hugo 
Camplin, editor of 
the Powder River 
County Exam- 
mer at Broadus, 
Mont., produces a 
paper which pos- 
sibly the prize 
winners could not 
duplicate if they 


worked under 
similar condi- E. R. Gaytorp 
tions. 


“But in making the awards, I could go 
only by those things which I found in the 
newspapers. Not all of the contestants 
fully met the requirements of the contest 
—simple as they were. In making the 
awards, I had to be prepared to defend 
the same should a review be demanded 
by the higher court of public opinion. So 
far as the contest is concerned, the news- 
papers speak for themselves. I think I 
can safely defend the awards. 

“My conscience would not forgive me 
if I neglected to mention some of the 
helpful suggestions I have received from 
the members of the Newspaper Club of 
New York City. These club members, 
as they sit in the easy leather chairs of 
the library can, in their pipe dreams at 
least, produce wonderful community 
weeklies. 

“Possibly, I might be pardoned for one 
personal remark. A metropolitan period- 
ical once offered a prize for the best essay 
on the topic, ‘The best thing in our town.’ 
The winner of the prize described a little 
community weekly. After going over so 
many papers submitted in the contest, I 
am inclined to believe that in many towns 
the best thing is the local paper. 

“Tf the contest provides for additional 
honorable mention, I should like to list 
the following, alphabetically rather than 
from the degree of excellence in commu- 
nity service: 

“Rogers (Ark.) Democrat. 

“Northfield (Minn.) News. 

“Clermont (Fla.) Press. 

“Garnett (Kan.) Review. 

“Winthrop (Mass.) Sun.” 


NN 


Receiving Harvard Award Entries 


Nominations for the Harvard Adver- 
tising Award should be sent to the 
Secretary for Information, Harvard 
Secretary for linformation, Harvard Uni- 
versity. This award which was founded 
by Edward W. Bok at Harvard Univer- 
sity in September, 1923, is a gold medal 
given to the individual who has done 
most to raise and maintain the standards 
of advertising in the last year. 


Journalism Students to Dance 


Students and alumni of the: Columbia 
University School of Journalism, will 
hold their annual dinner and-~ dance 
tonight May 24, at the Commodore Hotel, 
New York. Speakers include Dr. Talcott 
Williams, Arthur Brisbane, John L. 
Heaton, of the New York World, and 


Alexander Woollcott, dramatic critic of 
the New York Sun. 


Western College Editors Meet 


Forty editors and. business managers of 
dailies and other smaller publications of 
the Big Ten colleges were in Urbana, IIl., 
this week for the fourth annual conven- 
tion of the Western Conference Editorial 
Association. ‘Carrol Binder, special writer 
of the Chicago Daily News, was one of 
the principal. speakers. John Harrison, 
editor of the Danville Commercial News 
and president of the Illinois Press As- 
sociation, spoke at the closing banquet. 


Prof. Crawford Going to Europe 

Prof. Nelson Antrim Crawford, head 
of the department of journalism at the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Man- 
hattan, will sail June 27 for Europe. 


16 NEBRASKA DAILIES © 
LAUNCH AD DRIVE 


First Copy, Advertising Resources of 
of State Placed This Week in 
Chicago—Campaign to 
Run a Year 


Omana, Neb., May 20.—Sixteen daily 
newspapers of Nebraska which comprise 
the Nebraska Daily Newspaper Associa- 
tion are planning a one year advertising 
campaign of the merits and opportunities 
of the state of Nebraska.. The industrial 
as well as the agricultural advantages 
of Nebraska are to be set forth in these 
advertisements. The final plans for the 
campaign were completed at a meeting 
of the association in Lincoln, May 2. 

The first annoucement appeared in the 
Chicago Tribune this week. It is to be 
followed by a’ similar advertisement in 
the New York Times. The first part of 
the campaign will be centered in Chicago 
and New York. Later, other dailies of 
other states will carry the advertise- 
ments. 

The 16 daily newspapers sponsoring 
the campaign are: Omaha Bee, Omaha 
World-Herald, Beatrice Sun, Columbus 
Telegram, Falls City Journal, Fremont 
Tribune,’ Grand Island Independent, 
Hastings Tribune, Kearney Hub, Lincoln 
Journal, Lincoln Star, Nebraska City 
Press, Norfolk News, North Platte 
Telegraph, Scottsbluff Tribune and the 
York News-Times. 

Need to advertise Nebraska as a state 
of industrial opportunity arose over re- 
ports from manufacturers that this was 
an agricultural state exclusively. Poli- 
ticians in their anxiety to tell the world 
of the difficulties of the farmer failed to 
say that in these states that figured so 
prominently in their speeches, the in- 
dustrial life was still going on as actively 
as before. 

The advertisements for Nebraska will 
be published in the home state papers 
at the same time as they appear in the 
other states. 

A booklet of 28 pages detailing all the 
advantages of Nebraska has been pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Daily 
Press Association. They are being dis- 
tributed for a nominal sum by Lloyd 
E. Swain, Columbus, Neb., secretary of 
the Association. 


HOME FOR NEW DAILY 


Enwright Leases Building for New York 
Bulletin 


The New York Bulletin, a new even- 
ing newspaper to be published by Fred- 
erick W. Enwright, has obtained a home 
in the recently completed Kaumagraph 
Building, a ten-story structure at 350 to 
356 West Thirty-first street. Mr. En- 
wright, as head of the New York Ex- 
aminer, Inc., has leased the ground floor, 
basement and space on the fifth floor of 
the structure, which has a frontage of 
seventy feet on the street and a depth of 
100 feet. 

The necessary machinery for the pub- | 
lication of the paper is now being in- 
stalled. Mr. Enwright is also the pub- 
lisher of the Boston Telegram and the 
Lynn Telegram-News. 


Sutlive Presents Trophy 


W. G. Sutlive, managing editor of the | 
Savannah (Ga.) Press, and past. presi- | 
dent of the Georgia Press Association, | 
bas donated a silver trophy to the asso- | 


ciation to be presented each year at the | 


annual convention to the newspaper which | 


has done the most distinctive public work _ 
during the preceding .year. | 


WHAT’S WHAT? 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER will — 
gladly answer questions relating to 
the syndicate field addressed care 
of the Syndicate Editor, 1115 | 
World Building, New York. jh 


ee 
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W. R. HEARST BUYS SAN ANTONIO LIGHT 
FROM DIEHL-BEACH PARTNERSHIP 


Reported $600,000 Paid for Texas Evening and Sunday Daily— 
Colonel Diehl to Remain as Editor and Publisher— 
24 Papers in Hearst Chain 


WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST 
has purchased the San Antonio 
(Tex) Light from Col. ' Charles S. 
Diehl and Harri- 
son ‘Lh. Beach, 
rounding out his 
newspaper chain 
to an exact two 
dazen..° his 
latest purchase 
now makes 
Hearst owner of 
two newspapers 
in Texas. 
Confirmation of 
rumors long cur- 
rent regarding 
given Epiror & 
PUBLISHER this 
week by  Brad- 
manager of the 


S. Drexnxi 


Cor, CuHas. 


ford Merrill, general 
Hearst newspapers. 

It is understood the consideration was 
$600,000. Merrill would neither con- 
firm nor deny this figure, stating he was 
unacquainted with details of the trans- 
action. 

On May 22, Merrill informed Eprror 
& PusrisHer that Mr. Hearst would 
take possession of the Light “within a 
few days.” 

Merrill declared the procedure to be 
followed would be similar to that when 
Hearst purchased the Albany (N. Y.) 
Times-Union, last month. The policy 
of the newspaper would remain un- 
changed, he expained, with Beach and 
Diehl remaining as editor and publisher. 
The staff would remain unchanged. 
Various Hearst features would be added, 
he said. 

From other sources Epitor & Pups- 
LISHER learned that. Mr. Beach plans to 
retire from newspaper work and spend 
some years in traveling. 

The Light was established in 1881. It 
is an evening and Sunday newspaper and 
possesses an Associated Press member- 
ship. Diehl and Beach obtained owner- 
ship in 1911. 

Before becoming associated with Beach 
as owner and publisher of the Light, Col. 
Diehl was assistant general manager of 
the Associated Press, having served in 
that capacity in New York and Chicago 
from 1893 to 1911. He had entered A. 
P. service in 1883, after having been 
publisher of Our Boys from 1871 to 1873 
and the remainder of the intervening 
time a member of the staff of the Chicago 
Times. From 1887 until 1893 he was 
superintendent of A. P.’s Pacific coast 
division with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco. 

The Diehl- Beach acquaintanceship 
which resulted in co-partnership in the 
publication of the Light began in the 
Associated Press, Beach also having been 
connected with that organization from 
1892 until 1911. 

Mr. Hearst now owns two or more 
newspapers in each of 10 states. With 
the purchase of the Light, he increases his 
Associated Press .memberships to 15. 
They are owned by the following Hearst 
newspapers: New York American, Boston 
Advertiser, Chicago Herald & Examiner, 
San Francisco Examiner, Boston Ameri- 
can, San* Francisco Call-Post; Albany 
Times-Union; Los Angeles Examiner; 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer; Fort Worth 
Record; Baltimore American; Mil- 
waukee Wisconsin News; Rochester Eve- 
ning Journal; Baltimore News; and San 
Antonio Light. 


_ Other Hearst newspapers are: Wash- 
mgton Herald; Los Angeles Herald; 
Oakland Post-Enquirer;. Detroit Times; 
Washington Times; Syracuse Telegram; 
New York Evening Journal; Chicago 
Evening American; and Atlanta Geor- 


gian. 
Sunday newspapers published by Mfr. 


Hearst now total 15 in as many cities. 


& Publisher 


for 1924 


May 24, 


Farewell Party for Woodruff 

Elias $. Woodruff, general manager of 
the Salt Lake City Deseret News was 
tendered a farewell testimonial last week 
by employes of the paper and presented 
with a beautifully upholstered chair. 
Woodruff becomes executive secretary of 
the Scenic Highway Association with of- 
fices in Salt Lake City. He is succeeded 
in the management of the Deseret News- 
paper by B. F’. Grant. 


TAMPA TRIBUNE ERECTING MODERN 
12-STORY OFFICE BUILDING 


THE Tampa (Fla.) Tribune is re- 

modeling the two buildings which 
house the publication, and is building a 
12-story office building on property ad- 
joining. Contract: for the construction 
let recently calls for the expenditure of 
approximately $750,000. Work has al- 
ready begun, and it is expected the build- 
ings will be ready for occupancy by 
Sept. 1. 

The present 4-story brick structure 
will be completely remodeled as will be 
the 2-story ‘brick building in the rear. 
Operations will amount practically to the 
razing of the two structures, which will 
be rebuilt to conform with the type and 
architecture of the office building. In 
these quarters the Tribune and its job 
printing plant will be housed. 

The office building will front 55 feet 
on Tampa street and run back 105 feet. 
Two large store rooms will occupy the 
ground floor space of this buildiag and 
187 office suites and single rooms will be 
provided. The building will have 788,000 
cubic feet content with floor area of 62,- 
200 square feet. 

Modern in every respect, the office 
building will be as nearly fireproof as 
building methods and materials can make 
it. Only steel, brick, and cement are 
being used. It will have an outer finish 
of granite 2 stories high. A new type 
of ‘brick face will be used on the outer 
walls, providing a mellow tone and rough 
texture. Three passenger elevators will 
serve the office structure, while the pub- 
lication building will be served by one 


passenger elevator and the necessary 
freight lifts. 
The business offices of the Tribune 


will be located on the ground floor of the 
4-story building. The second floor of 
this building and the same floor of the 
2-story structure will be occupied by the 
job printing plant. 


Editorial offices will occupy the entire 


third floor. These offices are designed to 
meet present and future requirements. 
Every necessary convenience will be pro- 
vided for. 

The fourth floor will be devoted to the 


mechanical department, affording  in- 
creased composing room space. In the 2- 
story building, the first floor will be 
given over to press room equipment. 
Large plate glass windows will afford 


the public view of presses in operation. 


FRAUD DRIVE SHOWS RESULTS 


Vigilance Committee Has Mattress Men 


Arrested and Fined 


The campaign of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, National 
Vigilance Committee, to rid commerce of 
foul and fraudulently labeled mattresses, 
is bringing results. Recently three 
Evansville, Ind., manufacturers were 
fined for false representation concerning 
their goods. 

The Better Business Commission of 
Toledo recently induced a police action 
which resulted in the confiscation and 


burning at the city dump of several 
hundred mattresses and pillows, many 
with old and filthy ticking with new 
covers. 


In Fitchburg, Mass., a manufacturer 
was arrested and fined for mislabeling 
mattresses. 


Advertisers Protected Against Rain 


The Pawtucket (R. I.) Times protected 
its advertisers against rain on May 15, 
Suburban Day, by taking out a policy 
with. an insurance company, which pro- 
vided a refund of the advertising expen- 
diture if two-tenths of an inch of rain 
fell between the hours of 8 and 12 A. M. 


ll 


Publisher Sued for $10,000 


EK. A. Koen has started suit for $10,000 
damages against the Marshfield (Ore.) 
Coos Bay Times and its publisher, M. C. 
Maloney on the grounds that the Timcs 
prevented him from getting a position 
with the Southwestern Oregon Daily 
News, also of Marshfield, at $75 a week 
by representing him as a former propa- 
gandist for the Ku Klux Klan. 


Editor Returns from Palestine 


Jacob Fishman, editor of the 


York Jewish Morning Journal, returned 


Ni neay 
\c@ 


to New York this week from an ex- 
tensive visit to Palestine, 
OUT OF TOWN NEWS 


STANDS SELLING EDITOR 
& PUBLISHER 


Avcusta, Ga.— 
Steve’s Place, 1140 Broad street. 
BAKERSFIELD, CaLir.— 
Bakersfield Magazine Agency, 1609 { 
19th street. 
3EAUMONT, Tex.— } 


Szafir’s Book Store, Cozy News 
Stand. 
BELLINGHAM, Wash.-—— 
Elmo Hurley, 1331 Cornwell ave- 


nue, and 
Al Buckner, 100 West Holly street. 
Boisr, Idaho— 
Asa Tillotson. 
Boston— 
A. McNeil, P. O. Box 5335, and 
Old South News Company, 
BRIDGEPORT, Conn.— 
Simone’s News Room 
CHIcAGo— 
Charles Levy, 27 N. Fifth street. and 
I. B. Ury & Co., 74 W. Madison 
street, 
CLEVELAND— 


Schroeder’s News Store, Superior 
street, opp. P. O. 
DavENroRT, Lowa— 
Comenitz News Agency, 408 Har- 
rison street, and 


Hickey Bros., 424 Brady street, and 


Martin Cigar Company, 116 Main | 
street. 
Dayton, Ohio— | 
Wilke News Company, 125 South | 
Ludlow street. 
Des Moines— 
Mose’s News Stand, 309 Fifth ave- 
nue, and 
Hyman’s News & Book Store, 407 } 
Sixth avenue, and ! 
Fidler-Pearlman News Stand, 509 
Grand avenue 
DETRoIT— 
Ludington News Company, 928 W. 
Forest avenue, and | 
Triangle News Company. ! 
EUGENE, Ore.— 


Koke-Tiffany, 878 Willamette street, 
THlutcuinson, Kan.— 
City News Stand, 
Street. 
Kansas City, Mo.— 
Izzy Fleischman, 
streets, and 
News Stand, 18th street near Grand 
avenue, and 
Union News Stand, M. K. T. Station. 
Lake CuHartes, La.— 
Parker’s News Stand. 
LAWRENCE, Kan.— 
R, R. Hickson, 
street. 
Mancuester, N. H.— 
Mr. Thompson, 30 Hanover street. 
Marion, Ind.— 


101 West 15th 


10th and Main 


715 Massachusetts 


Musser & Sons News Company, 
122 West 4th street. 
Mason City, Iowa— 
Yelland & Hanes, 
New OrLEANS—= 


Wallace, 105 Royal, near Canal, 
OcpEen, Utah— 

Vogel News Company. 
OxtaHoma City— 

Stevenson News 

News & Book 
PitTsBuRGH— 

Jones Book Shop, 437 Wood street. 
PROVIDENCE— 

Butler Exchange News Company. 
Rock Istanp, II1l.— 

Louis Andich, 1608 Second avenue. 


Agency, and 
Shop. 


St. Paur— } 
St. Marie Cigar & News Company, 
96 East Fifth street, 
Store, 237 South : f{ 
Satem, Ore.— } 
D. H. Talmadge, 193 North Com- 
mercial street. 


| 
San Francisco—_ | 
Golden Gate, 30th and Market streets. 
Ilowa— 
i 

j 

f) 

\ 

\ 


Sroux Ciry, 
Fitzgibbons, 532 Fifth street. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass.— 
A. R, & C. H. Marshman, Bowles 
ide. 
Stockton, 


Calif.— } 
Stockton News Co., Hotel Main. h 


Scantlebury Bros., 37 N.. Sutter 
street. ; 
ToLepo, Ohio 
Blade News Stand, P. O. Box 429. 


Wasuincton, D. C. : 
Lee Combs, Ebbitt House Cigar 
Stand. 


) 
| 
| 
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UNIFORM NEWSPAPER ACCOUNT SYSTEM 
ADVISED BY INLAND COMMITTEE 


Two Years’ Survey by C. R. Butler and Associates Summarized 
in His Report—State and Regional Advertising 
Campaigns Successful, lowan Says 


(By Telegraph to Evi 


HICAGO, May 21.—Presentation of 
A the report of the Cost-Finding Com- 
mittee, action toward formulation of a 
uniform plan of 


‘cost-finding for 
members and a 
discussion ol 


cost-finding by 
W. R. Ronald, 
Mitchell (S. D.) 
Republican, were 
the center of in- 
terest at the In- 
land Daily Press 
Association May 
meeting at the 
Morrison Hotel 
here May 20 
and 21. 

The report of 
the Cost-Finding 
Committee was read by C. R. Butler, 
Mankato (Minn.) Free Press, chairman. 
Other members of the committee are: E. 


GerorGE D. 


LINDSAY 


H. Harris Richmond (Ind.) Palladium, 
who now becomes chairman, and A. L. 
Miller, Battle Creek (Mich.) Enqutrer- 
News. 


After submitting the report on which 
he and other members of the committee 
have worked for months, Mr. Butler told 
the convention that it was his hope that 
the committee in its future work would 
develop a uniform system of accounting 
for members of the association so that 
all cost figures would be arrived at in 
the same manner. He suggested obtain- 
ing a public accountant to install a uni- 
form accounting system at a nominal 
cost to be borne by the individual pub- 
lishers. 

The convention adopted a resolution 
directing the Cost-Finding Committee to 
formulate a plan for uniform acounting 
and to present it at the next quarterly 
meeting of the association. 

The convention manifested deep in- 
terest in Mr. Ronald’s discussion of sell- 
ing advertising at cost plus profit in 
which he de- 
scribed a _ cost- 
finding plan 
which his news- 
paper has used 
for three years, 
and on which he 
is obtaining a 
patent and a 
copyright. 

Under the plan 
his paper has 
made profits and 
has increased both 
its advertising 
and its circula- 
tion, Mr. Ronald 
declared, and 
other papers which have used the system 
have reported the same results. The 
plan assures the profits which the pub- 
lisher, after establishing his budget for 
expenses at the beginning of the year, 
decides to make, Mr. Ronald declared. 
The system is popular among advertis- 
ers, he asserted, because they are con- 
vinced the rates are scientific and the 
cost of their advertising service is re- 
duced to a minimum. 

In the absence of Frank D. Throop, 
Davenport (Ia.) Democrat, Lee 
Loomis, Muscatine (Iowa) Journal, 
spoke Tuesday morning on “More About 
the New Iowa Idea.” This plan of ad- 
vertising the Iowa market is giving big 
results for Iowa newspapers, Mr. Loomis 
asserted. 

The daily newspapers of Nebraska 
commenced a similar campaign in the 
Chicago Tribune this morning, and the 
southern newspapers already have a 
campaign under way. 

At the Tuesday afternoon session R. 


Re 
C. R. BUTLER 


ror & PUBLISHER) 


S. Kellogg, New York, spoke on “Con- 
servation of Forests.” Mr. Kellogg ex- 
pressed optimism over the progress of 
the movement, but declared that the 


wasting of forests will have to go further 
before the whole country is sufficiently 
put 


aroused to into effect the needed 


& Publisher 


May 24, 1924 


for 


reau could have completed its audits for 
those five years before any one of them 
had outlawed against the tax-payer.” 

The resolution was presented by Ar- 
nold L. Guesmer, of Minneapolis. 

At the Tuesday luncheon Col. A. A. 
Sprague, Commissioner of Public Works 
of Chicago, in behalf of Mayor William 
E. Dever, welcomed the convention. Jack 
Lait, King’s Feature Syndicate, New 
York, talked on “Newspaper Humor.” * 
A. L. Miller, Battle Creek, who ob- 
served the navy maneuvers in the vicinity 
of the Panama Canal last winter, declared 
the experience had given him a bigger 
conception of the usefulness of the navy 
and of the duty of the public toward it. 

“Some Oriental Sidelights” was the 
subject of Thomas Rees, Springfield 
(Iil.) State Register. Mr. Rees spoke 


ALL ON THE GREEN 


Secretary of Agriculture Wallace (putting) presented the Washington Post Cup to Paul 
Anderson, after showing his skill against (left to right) Robert Barry, Philadelphia Public 


Ledger; Charles Michelson, New York World, 
Serv 


remedial measures. He asserted the be- 
lief that 75 years in the future will show 
genuine visible results of the work which 
now has hardly started. 

Members of the association and Stan- 
ley Clague, secretary of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations, engaged in round-table 
discussion of mutual problems of the 
two organizations. A. L. Miller, Battle 
Creek, F. G. Smith, Waukesha (Wis.) 
Sun, and D. W. Grandon, Sterling (IL.) 
Gazette, were appointed as a committee 
on relations of I. D, P. A. members with 
the bureau. / 

L. B. Palmer, manager of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association, 
Wednesday morning reviewed news print 
conditions, told of a large existing sup- 
ply and a heavy production, and declared 
that he believed there will be some reduc- 
tion in the price of news print during the 
next six months. 

At the same session A. Haswell, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio, spoke on “Profitable 
Uses of the Addressograph.” 

“Building Circulation” was the topic 
of J. M. Schmid, Indianapolis News, 
Wednesday afternoon. Mr. Schmid told 
how the News has built up a circulation 
of 135,000 within a radius of 60 miles 
of Indianapolis. He described the system 
of division and district managers and 
sub-managers, the manner in which boys 
and girls work and pay by the week in 
advance, the plan of developing rural 
circulation and the use of motor trucks. 

Lee White, Detroit News, spoke at 
this session on “Ideals of Newspaper- 
dom,” presenting figures showing the 
publishing industry to rank seventh in 


the United States as to the number of 


employes and the value’ of products. 
The convention adopted a resolution 
urging Congress to include in the 1924 
revenue measure 
“A provision giving the tax-payer the 


right to have overpayments for any of 
the excess profits years, 1917 to 1921, 
for any 


offset against tunderpayments 
of these years, and have refunded any net 
overpayment for these five years, as 


would have been done if the revenue bu- 


and George R. Holmes, I ternational News 


ice, 


at the Wednesday luncheon. He and 
Mrs. Rees soon leave on a trip around 
the world. 

The convention was the first at which 


President George D. Lindsay, Marion 
(Ind.) Daily Chronicle, presided. 
Linwood Noyes, Ironwood (Mich.) 


Globe, and John Huston, Ottumwa (Ja.) 
Courier, as a committee, presented reso- 
lutions on the deaths of three members 
since the February. convention, The 
three members were: E. E. Burson, of 
Litchfield, Ill.; D. E. Keen, Mount Car- 
mel, Ill.; John L. Waite, Burlington, 
lowa. 

Six new members admitted are: Fer- 
gus Fall (Minn.) Journal, J. R. Under- 
wood; Peking (Ill.)' Times, Fred S. 
Austin; Burlington (Ja.) Gazette, 
Charles M. Morgan; South Bend (Ind.) 
Tribune, F. A. Miller; Austin, Minn., 
H. E. Rasmussen; St. Cloud (Minn.) 
Times, Fred Schilplin. 

Following the adjournment of the 
meeting the Duplex Printing Press Com- 
pany entertained the following group at 
its Battle Creek plant Thursday: John 
H. Harrison, Danville (IIl.) Commercial 
News; Will V. Tufford, I. D. P. A. sec- 
retary, Clinton, Iowa; Charles R. But- 
ler, Mankato (Minn.) Free Press; W. H. 
McConnell, Springheld (Ill.) Journal; 
Harry Sward, Moline (Ill.) Dispatch, 
D. W. Stevick, Champaign (IIl.) News- 
Gazette; Robert R. O’Brien, Council 
Bluffs (Ia.) Nonpareil; Linwood Noyes, 
Ironwood News; G, H. D. Sutherland, 
Ludington News; Mark P. Haines, 
Sturgis Journal; Harry K. Allwardt, 
assistant sales manager, Duplex Print- 
ing Press Company; Charles H. Brown, 
representative Duplex Printing Press 
Company. 


Daily Increases Stock 


_ The Banner Publishing Company, pub- 
lisher of the Brenham (Tex.) Banner- 
Press has increased its capital stock from 
$30,000 to $60,000. The company issues 
both a daily and a weekly newspaper. 
Edwin Holt is president. 


MAIL RATE REDUCTION 


LOST IN CONFERENCE 


Sacrificed to House Demand for Sim- 


mons Rate on Income Tax— 
Small Chance for 


Passage Now 


By Sam BELL 


Correspondent, Epiror 
LISHER) 


(Washington & Pus- 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 22.— The 
McKinley amendment to the tax reduc- — 
tion bill, providing elimination of the 
last two increases in second class postal 
rates, was stricken from the measure, as 
the result of an agreement entered . into 
by the House and Senate conferees, 
Wednesday. The amendment. had been 
made a part of the Senate bill just before 
passage in the upper house two: weeks, 
but went to conference without approval 
of the House, and with opposition from 
Chairman Smoot of the Senate Finance 
Committee, who headed the Senate con- 
ferees. 

Reduction of postal rates had no place 
in tax bill, according to the official 
decision of the conferees in throwing out 
the amendment, but it is understood that 
the Senate members agreed to abandon 
the amendment in part of the trade by 
which the House accepted the so-called 
Simmons income tax schedules that were 
finally approved by _ the conference. 
There was little indication that the 
amendment could be restored on the floor 
of the Senate or that the conferees on 
the upper house would be instructed to 
insist upon retention of the amendment. 

Publishers’ representatives who have 
been making a fight for more than a year 
for a reduction of what amounts to war 
taxes on second class matter now are con- 
fronted with continuing the effort to ob- 
tain the reduction as independent legisla- 
tion with virtually no hope of action ‘be- 
fore the next session of Congress. The 
suecess of the McKinley amendment 1m 
passing the Senate, however, has brought 
the iniquities of second class postal rates 
forcibly to the attention of Congress. 
The point is the publishing industry 1s 
the only large industry that bears what 
might ‘be called “post-war” taxes. Since 
the close of the war rates on postage of 
newspapers have increased 100 per cent 

The essential purpose of the McKinley 
amendment, which will be adhered to in 
any form of future legislation advocated 
by the publishing interests was to reduce 
the rates in~the first and second zones 
from two cents to one and one-half cents 
a pound, a reduction of 50 per cent of the 


war tax. X 


Anderson Wins Golf Cup 


The Washington Post Cup, annual 
trophy of the spring tournament of the 
Washington Newspaper Golf Club was 
won this year by Paul Y. Anderson of 
the Washington Press Service. In the 
five flights provided by the tournament 
for members of the Club grouped 
according to handicaps Horace Green 0 
Judge won the first flight; Robert B. 
Choate of the Boston Herald, the second ; 
Charles Michelson of the New Yor 
World, and J. E. Rice formerly of the 
Washington Herald tied for the third; 
Carter Field of the New York Herald- 
Tribune the fourth’ and Harvey Cobb, | 
of the Washington Times, the fifth. — 
Secretary Wallace presented the prizes 
after participating in the tournament 10 | 
4 foursome made up of Robert Barry 0 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, president 
of the Club; Charles Michelson, and) 
George R. Holmes of the Internationa 
News Service. 


Jewish Editor Honored 


Herman Bernstein, editor of the New| 
York Jewish Tribune was honored with | 
a dinner May 21, at the Ritz Carlton 
Hotel, given by a number of friends and 
public officials. Letters were read from) 
Gov. Alfred E. Smith, William McAdoo | 
and Dr. Henry Van Dyke. The speakers | 
included Joseph M. Proskauer, S. 3 
McClure, Dr. Maurice Fishburg and) 
James W. Gerard. 


| 
} 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES TO SPEND 


Editor 


MILLIONS 


IN NEWSPAPERS THIS YEAR 


$1,000,000 Voted for Single Campaign by National Electric 
Light Association Announced at Atlantic Meet— 
Free Publicity Scored 


TPO educate the public to the need for 

better home lighting, the National 
Electric Light Association plans to spend 
this year approxi- 
mately $1,000,- 
000,000 in adver- 
tising. 

Announcement 
to this effect was 
made May 20, be- 
fore the annual 
convention of the 
association at At- 
lantic City, by 
James E. David- 
son, Omaha, Neb., 
chairman of the 
Lighting Educa- 
tional Committee. 
The figure repre- 
sents advertising 
appropriation in addition’ to the $3,000,- 
000, which according to P. L. Thompson, 
chairman of the manufacturers’ advertis- 
ing committee, is being spent annually 
by the electrical industry in newspaper 
advertising. 

The $1,000,000 will be used to promote 
a nation-wide essay. contest on better 
home lighting, Davidson explained. This 
contest will be confined to school children. 
Three prize homes to be erected wherever 
the winner chooses, costing $15,000, $10,- 
000 and $5,000° respectively will be 
awarded. 

The convention, which was held jointly 
with the meeting of the Public Utilities 
Advertising Association, was addressed 
by many prominent electrical, advertising 
and newspaper men. 

Prominent speakers included W. G. 
Kelley, Commonwealth Edison Company, 
Chicago; Walter H. Johnson, president 
of the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion; W. P. Strandborg, president of the 
Public Utilities Advertising Association ; 
F. Lauriston Bullard, chief editorial 
writer of the Boston Herald; William 
Preston Beazell, assistant managing edi- 
tor of the New York World; J. T. Wil- 
liams, editor of the Boston Transcript, 


A a St 


BEAZALL 


and Lou Holland, president of the 
BoA. C. W. 
President Strandborg, addressing the 


convention, stressed the association exist- 
ing between public utilities companies 
and the press, remarking on the contacts 
established with the Inland Daily Press 
Association, the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, the National 
Editorial Association, and the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. He 
scored free publicity, stating paid ad- 
yertising in newspapers was the only suc- 
cessful means of reaching the public. 

“The public cannot exist without the 
utilities nor can it exist without the news- 
papers,” Strandborg said. 

“Those who speak of entangling al- 
liances with the press, forget that we 
have some “untangling” to do ourselves 
before we are entirely right with the 
public and the press which is the public’s 
mouthpiece as much as we are _ its 
servants. Some of us have been inclined 
to resent the strictures of the press on 
free access to their news columns, but 
what should we expect? 

“The newspaper is a business institu- 


tion. Its news columns are its working 
capital. What right have we to expect 


or demand that they extend us alms or 
charity any more than they should expect 
us to carry their newspapers and em- 
ployes free on our cars or furnish free 
gas, electricity or phone service for their 
plants? 

“We should rather look at the news- 
paper as an ally, as an institution which 
through its advertising columns offers us 
the greatest opportunity in the world to 
expand our business and win public favor 
and support. The newspaper cannot live 
without advertising and no institution in 
any community contributes more gen- 


erously and lavishly of its resources for 
all purposes designed for the public good 
than does the modern newspaper. In 
comparison, most of us look like pikers. 

“Most of us know the splendid work 
Joe Carmichael has done in his state.and 
in the territory of the Inland Press, and 
many of us know that his work and the 
activities of our association as a whole 
have been of material help to the state 
directors in giving the newspaper mem- 
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After drawing a parallel between the 
work of newspapers and public utilities, 
Beazell in his speech went on to point out 
possible co-operation between the two 
public agencies. 

“You may take your choice of two 
ways of using the newspaper, through 
its news or its advertising columns. You 
need only to tell the truth to have them 
opened to you,” he said. 

“Truth alone, however, does not make 
news. There must be importance and, 
above all, interest. You may be set by 
your professional ears by, say, the dis- 
covery of a new filament for a lamp. 
There is truth in the announcement of 
the discovery, and there is importance, 
but popular interest will be satisfied by a 
statement of the lowered cost and in- 
creased efficiency involved. 

“But in telling the truth you will have 
need to see that it is the truth of fact and 
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By Henry Edward Warner 
THE FALL-DOWN 


You 
You 
You 


missed the story, boys! . 


You missed the story clean! 


got the facts in your lines, but not the story in between! 
registered pep and accuracy, you fine-tooth combed the town 


For facts; but getting too many facts is where you chaps fell down! 
You got the Woman, you got the Man, you got the Child, and then 


You wrote them into the story with the stub of a gummed-up pen! 


You missed the story, fellows! 


But back of the facts, that tragedy! 


You missed the story, boys! . 


You only wrote the truth; 
. the elegy of youth! 


. You didn’t see the Heart! 


It was a wonderful story, but you only wrote the part! 
You wrote of the Man, the Woman and the Child; and then you slept 
On the only part that was worth the ink—the place where angels wept! 


That story reached to the depths of Hell! 


... You only skimmed a tale; 


You only touched the hem of Truth—and that is where you fail! 


You missed the story, fellows! . 


. Go, sleep yourself with pain! 


Go feel the thing that you write about, and write it over again! 


bers of these associations a better knowl- 
edge and understanding of our State Com- 
mittee work. 

“T know of only a few cases where the 
newspapers make a practice of attaching 
the “little blue stickers” to public utility 
news matter and returning it with or 
without rate cards. If we analyze this 
change in sentiment on the part of the 
press, it will be at once apparent that our 
association is gaining prestige for our- 
selves, our member companies and for 
the utility industry as a whole. 

“The newspaper associations realize 
that we are sold on the incomparable 
value of newspaper space as against any 
and all other media. Nearly 90 per cent 
of all public utility advertising appears in 
the newspapers and in many cases the 
ratio is higher than that. 

“The systematic progressive use of paid 
publicity chiefly in the newspapers, is 
probably making greater headway among 
the public utility companies than in any 
other industry in America. 

“From almost negligible proportions, 
the volume of utility advertising has ex- 
panded during the past several years so 
that in 1924 the advertising appropria- 
tions of the light and power, gas, electric 
railway and telephone utilities will aggre- 
gate very close to eleven million dollars. 
This is an increase of three million or 
approximately 37% per cent over the 
record of 1923. This, of itself, is a re- 
markable showing. 

“Five years ago, the total volume of 
public utility advertising was somewhere 
between two and a half and three million 
dollars for all these essential public serv- 
ice industries, and if we go back a few 
years farther, we will find that as late 
as ten years ago, the total had hardly 
passed the million dollar mark. We must 
also consider that ten years ago, the 
major portion of the money expended for 
paid publicity could not be construed as 
advertising if measured by any of the 
present standards. The greater bulk of 
money expended by the utilities companies 
in those days was, as has often been 
stated at meeting of our association and 
elsewhere, nothing more or less than 
studied efforts to obtain protection or 
generous space for eg, purposes 
in the news columns of the press.” 


That is not always an 
to make, for any of us. 
It comes to my mind now in connection 
with the issues of rates and franchises 
that are so vital a factor in your rela- 
tions with the public. Perhaps the 
greatest single complexity in that whole 
problem is that so much of all that is 
said on either side is not fact at all but 
pure opinion. 

“The advertising columns will afford 
you still freer play in these endeavors. 
In them you will find a show window in 
which you may display your wares in 
pretty much any way you choose. You 
may, if you like, put nothing but opinions 
in view. You may, as I am sure you will 
prefer, array there your facts. You 
may explain or argue or refute, as you 
like. You will be proscribed only by the 
demands of truth and justice. Best of all, 
perhaps, you will be sure of your place. 
Some great disaster may force aside or 
overshadow all other news, but it will 
certainly stop short of your advertising 
space. 


“Truly 


not of opinion. 
easy distinction 


revolutionary changes have 
come in advertising. Even in newspapers 
it ranks today in ‘reader appeal’ with 
news itself. It is no longer the claim 
of the advertiser, but statement for 
whose truth he must account to the news- 
paper, to organizations of his own trade 
or industry, to increasingly powerful 
police committees of advertising agents’ 
associations and even to the State and 
Nation. All this has vastly increased its 
availability for your purposes, and still 
more increased its ‘pull.’ 

“T see in advertising, therefore, a pe- 
culiarly fertile field for the propagation 
of the good will in which you are so 
deeply interested. Especially does it af- 
ford opportunity in what is, to me, the 
most engaging and extraordinary of your 
present undertakings—your campaigns 
for customer-employer ownership. It 1s 
an amazing achievement that 289 of the 
433 public utility companies should have 
been won over to this policy; it is still 
more amazing, all things considered, that 
200,000 people should have invested an 
average of $1,000 each in the companies 
that serve or employ them. Your whole 
status in the legislatures and out is like 
to be changed by ths movement.” 
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MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 
CHIEFS PROMOTED 


Carl Bickelhaupt 
Assume Duties of General Manager 


Jones and George 


and Business Manager Respec- 
tively of Minnesota Daily 


Carl W. Jones and George B. Bickel- 
haupt, recently appointed general man- 
ager and business manager respectively of 
the Minneapolis 
Journal, have as- 
sumed their new 
executive duties. 
The changes were 
made by H. V. 
Jones, editor and 
publisher, who 
retains that title. 
W. S. Jones be- 


comes secretary 

and treasurer. 
Carl W. Jones 

is the eldest son 


of the editor and 
publisher. He 
was promoted to 
his new position 
from advertising manager and later vice- 
president in charge of promotion. 


Cart W. JoNEs 


He served his apprenticeship with 
Lord & Thomas, 
amd @ Baniw an) 


Wasey & Com- 
pany, and is thor- 
oughly grounded 
in the theory and 
practice of ef- 
fective advertis- 
ing. His sense of 
business values is 
complemented by 
an artistic appre- 
ciation that has 
served to make 
his promotion 
work unique. He 
was the editor of 
“Attainable Ideals 
in Newspaper Advertising,” published in 
1921 by O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
Bickelhaupt is an experienced news- 
paper business man, who served his ap- 
prenticeship on the St. Louis Republic. 


His success in building up the circula- 


Geo. B, Bicker 


HAUPT 


tion of the Journal has been of the 
steady, solid character. He has served 
as circulation manager for the past 19 


years, 
GEORGE HARVEY JOINS DAILY 


Former Ambassador Becomes Editorial 
Director Washington Post, June 1 


_ Commencing June 1, (George Harvey, 
former Ambassador to ‘Great Britain, will 
become editorial director of the Wash- 
mgton (D. C.) Post, according to an an- 
nouncement made early this week 
Edward B. McLean, publisher. 

Harvey had been expected to resume 
editorial work since his retirement as 
Ambassador, and negotiations looking to- 
wards his taking over the direction of the 
Post’s editorial activities have been in 
progress for some time. It had been an- 
nounced previously he would resume his 
editorship of the North American Re- 
THEW. 

Appointed Ambassador to Great Britain 
in 1921 by President Harding, Harvey 
resigned that post last November. : 

He began newspaper work as reporter 
for the Springfield (Mass.) Republican 
in 1882, after craduation from Peacham 
\cademy, Peacham, Vt.. He was later 
a reporter for the Chicago News and the 
New York World. From 1891 to 1893 he 
was managing editor of the World. He 
purchased the North American Review 
in 1899. 


by 


Provo (Utah) Herald Absorbs Post 


EK. C. Rodgers, editor and publisher of 
the Provo (Utah) Daily Herald, this 
week announced his purchase and con- 


solidation of the Provo Post, tri-weekly, 
leaving the Herald the only newspaper 
in Provo. The Post subscription list was 
added to the Herald. The Herald’s plant 
equipment has been increased by the addi- 
tion of a new Model 14 linotype 
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NEW AND AUTHENTIC HISTORY OF THE 
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By ALBERT EVANDER COLEMAN-A] Years on the NewYork Herald statt 
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(Continued from Last Issue) 


Benjamin H. Day, the aggressive and talented editor of the Sun, 
hated Webb almost as much as he did Bennett. He fairly outdid 
himself in the following virulent editorial, in which he, eminently 
succeeded in villifying both of his rivals: 

“Low as he had fallen, both in the public estimation and his own, we were 
astonished to learn last evening that Col. Webb had stooped so far beneath anything 
of which we had ever conceived it possible for him to be guilty, and before the eyes 


of hundreds who ‘knew him, to descend to a public chastisement of that villainous 
libel on humanity of all kinds, the notorious vagabond, Bennett. But so it is. 


“As the story is told to us by an eye-witness the Colonel met the brawling 
coward in Wall Street, took him by the throat and with a cowhide striped the human 
parody from head to foot. For the space of nearly twenty minutes, as we are told, 
did the right arm of the Colonel ply his weapon with unremitted activity, at which 
time the bystanders, who evidently enjoyed the scene mightily, interceded in behalf 
of the suffering supplicating wretch, and Webb suffered him to run. 


“Fad it been a dog or any other decent animal, or had the Colonel himself with 
a pair of good long tongs removed a polecat from his office, we know not that we 
would have been so much surprised, but that he could by any possibility have so 
far descended from himself as to come in public contact with the veriest reptile that 
ever defiled the paths of decency we would not have believed.” 

At this time the Courier & Enquirer and the other big six-penny 
papers were receiving their Washington news by means of horse ex- 
presses, thus getting ahead of the mails and incidentally “beating” their 
impectinious contemporaries. This naturally engendered great bitterness, 
and Day much more than Bennett manifested his resentment. On Janu- 
ary 20, however, the Sun beat all its rivals by publishing a full summary 
of President Jackson’s special message to Congress, delivered on the 
18th. Webb was infuriated and charged that his messenger from Wash- 
ington had been intercepted by Day’s representative and induced to visit 
the Sun office, where the package had been surreptitiously opened and a 
summary of the contents hastily transcribed. The Sun denied the charge. 

Col. Webb, determined to have Day punished, went before the 
Grand Jury, but his story failed to impress its members enough to bring 
in a true bill and Webb then openly made threats of physical chastisement, 
which brought into print the following defiant paragraph in the Sun: 

“We were informed yesterday at the police office, and subsequently by a gentle- 
man from Wall Street, that Webb of the Courier and Enquirer had openly threat- 
ened to make a personal assault on us. It was lucky for ‘him that we did not hear 
this threat; but we can now only say that if such, or anything similar to it, be his 
intention, he will find each of the three editors of the Sun always provided with a 
brace of ‘mahogany stock’ pistols, to accommodate him in any way he likes, or may 
not like.” 

Bennett must have hugely enjoyed this bitter quarrel between his 
mutual adversaries, and at intervals inserted irritating little paragraphs 
calculated to still further exasperate them, as for example, this one in 
regard to Webb’s famous cowskin: 

“A good cowskin, picked up in Wall Street, having been lost there by a certain 
gallant Colonel in a recent engagement. Apply at the Herald Office, Clinton 
Buildings.” 

Later on, in reviewing Webb’s ingratitude, Mr. Bennett wrote: 

“To me Webb is principally indebted for the success of his paper. I can prove 
it by documents in my possession. I labored indefatigably for nearly three years 
to advance his interests, though I had soon found, however, that from his habits, 
education and temper, he was utterly unfit to have the control of a newspaper, and 
that sooner or later, he would disgrace the press and destroy his own reputation.” 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Story of the Ellen Jewett Murder Case and the Baseless 
Accusations Against Mr. Bennett 


HE early part of the year 1836 undoubtedly proved to be a very try- 
ing period for Mr. Bennett. Not the least among his tribulations 
were the insinuations of blackmail that were hurled against him in con- 
‘nection with the famous Ellen Jewett murder case, with its melodramatic 
setting in the underworld. The crime and its revelation of the prevalent 
jmmorality in fashionable circles, stirred society to its depths. Mr. Ben- 
nett personally reported the case. Richard P. Robinson, a 19-year-old 
youth, was charged with killing Ellen Jewett, an inmate of a house of 
ill-repute at 41 Thomas street. Jealousy was the motive assigned for the 
crime and it was recited that Robinson went to her room, demanded the 
return of his watch and miniature and some letters. She refused to give 


4 


them up and Robinson hit her three times with a hatchet which he had 
concealed beneath his cloak, cast her body upon the bed and set fire to 
the mattress. The fire was discovered and extinguished without having 
caused much damage. 

Robinson’s cloak was-found in the room and he was at once arrested 
as the murderer. 

Bennett the next day visited the house, which he described in a vivid 
picture story as “one of the most splendid establishments devoted to in- 
famous intercourse that the city can show.” 

Robinson was tried in June, 1836, and much evidence was given to 
show that he had been accused in order to save prominent men who were 
said to have been in the house that night, from public exposure, and an 
alibi having been proved to the satisfaction of the jury, he was acquitted. 
His acquittal was largely credited to Ogden Hoffman, whose summing- 
up for the defense was pronounced by the Sun to be “the most magnifi- 
cent production of mind, eloquence, and rhetorical talent that ever re- 
sounded in a hall of justice.” 

The Herald in an eminently fair and dispassionate manner had dis- 
cussed the possibilities of his innocence, with the result that charges of 
blackmail by Mr. Bennett were printed in rival sheets. The Sun said: 

“The unfortunate women in the Townsend house were mobbed by 
several hundred vagabonds of all sizes and ages—amongst whom the 
long, lank figure of the notorious Bennett was most conspicuous.” The 
editor of the Sun later charged that “we know it to be a fact that this 
wretch actually received a bribe of $50 from the friends of Robinson to 
claim he was innocent.” ee 


M. M. Noah, probably Mr. Bennett’s most inveterate enemy, ignor- 
ing such a paltry sum as $50, made the charge in the columns of his 
paper, the Evening Star, that: 

“Bennett acquired by threats $13,000 from a man who was in Rosina 
Townsend’s house on the night of April 19, and who later committed 
suicide.” . 

His name was never given and the ridiculous character of the accu- 
sation was apparent to any unprejudiced person. As later stated by a 
fellow-journalist : 

“Tf the charge of levying blackmail at this period, or at any other 
time, can be justified and made clear by any proof, so as to apparently 
make out a case against Mr. Bennett, his temper and character must be 
much mistaken by those who would look at him with an unprejudiced 
eye, if he would not be happy to meet, as he would be most sure to repel 
every attack made in this direction. The Herald surely has not failed 
to give offence to thousands of persons, who, with the many journals in 
opposition to it, would have been only too happy to have produced proofs 
upon which their bold inferences and bolder allegations have been made, 
could they have done so. But, in the whole community, there never has 
been found a single man of probity and veracity who has dared to assert 
that he has paid the Editor for his opinions.” ; 

The Sun, in a daring editorial, expressed an “opinion, calmly and 
dispassionately formed from the evidence, that Richard P. Robinson is 
guilty of the wilful and peculiarly atrocious burder of Ellen Jewett | 
And it would seem possible that any good-looking young man, possess= | 
ing or being able to raise among his friends the sum of $1,500 to retain 
Messrs. Maxwell, Price & Hoffman for his counsel, might murder any | 
person he chose with perfect impunity.” 


With characteristic perseverance and boundless energy, spurred on 
by his ambition to achieve success, Mr. Bennett early in 1836, in an 
optimistic strain, thus wrote of his aims and purposes: 


“T mean to make the Herald the great organ of social life, the prime element | 
of civilization, the channel through which native talent, native genius and native 
power may bubble up daily, as the pure sparkling liquid of the Congress fountain | 
at Saratoga bubbles up from the center of the earth till it meets the rosy lips of 
the fair. IJ shall mix together commerce and business, pure religion and morals, | 
literature and poetry, the drama and dramatic purity, till the Herald shall outstrip | 
everything in the conception of man. This is the age of the Daily Press, inspired | 
with the accumulated wisdom of past ages, enriched with the spoils of history, am 
looking forward to a millennium of a thousand years, the happiest and the mos | 


splendid ever yet known in the measured sphere of eternity.” e | 
| 
| 


On March 10, 1836, his long contemplated enlargement of the papet — 


torial enemies.” ‘The Herald of four pages was then enlarged to 1 
inches by 25, and was typographically a beautifully printed sheet. 
Ps (Continued Next Week) 


took place, as he told a medical friend, to “shock Day and my other “8 
\ 
» | 
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The Woman Does 
the Buying 


36 of 48 Women’s Ready-to-Wear Stores 
Use The News Exclusively, And 8 More 
Show Preference For The News 


It is an axiom among merchants that behind every sale there is a woman in the case. 
It is particularly important then for advertisers in the Detroit field to know which newspaper 
the women of Detroit read. The News with its great circulation of more than 285,000 week days 
and 300,000 Sundays of course goes into the home. The News has a coverage of Detroit 
equalled by no other newspaper in any city of Detroit’s size. 


But the strongest verification of News influence on women buyers comes from this 
astounding fact—of 48 Women’s Ready-to-Wear advertisers in all Detroit newspapers 36 use 
The News daily and Sunday exclusively and practically all others use the greatest part of their 
appropriation in The News. 


Just What Does 
lt Mean? 


This means that every sale that is influenced by a woman can be directed to your advan- 
tage by using The Detroit News alone. It means that Detroit is a one-paper city—that adver- 
tisers can cover the whole Detroit market economically and thoroughly by using only The News. 


The Detroit News 


NEWS SQUARE | DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Over 285,000 Week Days Over 300,000 Sunday Circulation 


HEN does the work of a newspaper 
representative start? 

When the advertiser says “No!,” ac- 
cording to P. L. 
Henriquez,  vet- 
eran newspaper 
representative of 
Chicago and 
western manager 
of the St. Lows 
Post Dispatch. 

SPAS Tet. a tate 
prospect has 
shaken his head, 
the newspaper 
representative 
should assemble 
the facts he has 
gained from his 
iterviews, study P. L. HEeNnRIQUEZ 


the advertiser’s 

point of view, analyze the advertiser’s 
problem and solve it if he can,’ Mr. Hen- 
riquez continued. “Then he should see 
the advertiser again and present the solu- 
tion. He should have a new story to tell, 
ai story that will show an interest in the 
rospect’s business and an understanding 
of his needs. In this manner the ‘confi- 
dence of the prospect is gained. If this 
method does not immediately close a con- 
tact, it is sure to pave the way for 
future business. 

“When I was a youngster I saw on 
the literature of an advertising agency a 
motto, ‘Keeping Everlastingly at It 
srings Success.’ That’s a commonplace, 
homely motto, lacking the snap of many 
hat hang on office walls now. But it 
impressed my youthful mind and has 
stuck there ever since. I try to follow 
it. I believe that persistence mixed with 
intelligence will bring results.” 

“That man’s smile and his efficiency get 
for him whatever he goes after,’ another 
Chicago newspaper representative has 
said of Mr. Henriquez. Other newspaper 
representatives tell you that Mr. Hen- 
riquez, whom they call Phil, is one of 
the most capable men in the business in 
Chicago. His head is full of advertising 
knowledge, gained through a long and 
varied experience. He has a wide circle 
of friends. 

Mr. Henriquez is an advertising man 
both by birth and by choice, he said. His 
father for many years was assistant busi- 
ness manager of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. When young Henriquez was 
13, he became an errand boy for Lord & 
Thomas, big Chicago advertising agency, 
and even at that time cherished the ambi- 
tion to become an advertising man. 
While still a youngster he joined the 
S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, which 
then represented the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. This acquaintance with the Post- 
Dispatch has continued ever since and 
led to his becoming that paper’s western 
manager. After leaving the Beckwith 
agency, Henriquez, with Lucius Fuller, 
started into business as a newspaper rep- 
resentative, with a list of 9 large papers. 
After three and a half years this business 
was sold to Knill-Burke, Inc., and Hen- 
riquez went back with the Beckwith 
agency, largely through the influence of 
the Post-Dispatch, which wanted him 
back with that organization. He became 
western manager for the Post-Dispatch 
in January, 1923. 

“IT gained my training chiefly from S. 


SPECIAL’S WORK BEGINS WITH ADVERTISER’S 
FIRST “NO!” SAYS HENRIQUEZ 


By LUCILE BRIAN GILMORE 


C. Beckwith, Sr.,” Mr. Henriquez said. 
“T couldn’t have had a better teacher. I 
regard Mr. Beckwith as the finest solicitor 
I ever knew. He gained large success 
chiefly because of his ready smile and his 
winning personality.” 


RAISE IN AD RATES ADVISED 


Pennsylvania Editorial Associatio» 


Claims Present Charge Too Low 


Higher advertising rates for _Penn- 
sylvania dailies was suggested .by the 
executive committee and officers of the 
Pennsylvania State Editorial Association, 
meeting in Philadelphia, May 10. Plans 
for summer and fall outings of the as- 
sociation were also discussed. 

James France, editor and publisher of 
the Frankford (Pa.) Gazette, brought up 
the question of advertising rates. Atten- 
tion was called to statistics which showed 
that Pennsylvania newspaper advertising 
rates on the average were much lower 
than those of adjoining states. 

Following subsequent discussion it was 
suggested that those publishers. having 
low rates should be prevailed upon to 
bring them up to the uniform level neces- 
sary to make the newspaper business 
generally successful. 

As determined at the meeting, the out- 
ings of the association probably will in- 
clude a week-end trip to Washington, 
D. C., late in May; a June Saturday 
gathering at the country residence of 
Ralph Beaver Strassburger, publisher of 
the Norristown Herald and Times, who 
recently defeated Gov. Gifford Pinchot 
for national delegate at large; a trip into 
the Pennsylvania mountains for July, and 
an early fall business and recreation 
meeting at Delaware Water Gap, late in 
September. 

Officers of the association attending the 
meeting were: H. W. Page of the Phil- 
adelphia Legal Intelligencer, president ; 
M. S. Schoch, Selinsgrove Times, 
treasurer; J. H. Zerbey, Jr., Pottsville 
Republican, secretary, and C. J. Smith, 
Allentown Call, historian. 


New York Weekly to Become Daily 


Founded two years ago as a weekly, 
the East Side Home News, published at 
150 Delancey street, New York, will be- 
come a daily newspaper June 24, accord- 
ing to Harry H. Schlacht, publisher. He 
claims his weekly now has a circulation 
of 12,000. Schlacht plans to increase his 
staff and mechanical facilities as soon as 
possible, he informed Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER. Besides being publisher of the 
East Side Home News, Schlacht is pres- 
ident of the Downtown Chamber of Com- 
merce, New York. He has had 12 years 
of newspaper experience in New York, 
having been school editor of the old New 
York Evening Mail for 3 years and the 
remainder of the time on the New York 
Evening World. 


Los Angeles Times 


Thz only great morning 
newspaper in the Pactfic 


Southwest whose owner- 


ship, control, direction 
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ORATORS TO COMPETE 


Champions in Dailies’ Contest Will 
Meet in Washington, June 6 


Through the effort of 41 metropolitan 
newspaper and 572 smaller newspapers 
throughout the United States, a National 
Oratorical Contest on the Constitution for 
high school students is to be held in 
Washington, D. C., June 6. 

At this time 7 speakers—one from each 
zone into which the United States has 
been divided for this purpose—will speak 
for the National awards of $3,500, $1,000 
an $500, President Coolidge will preside. 
The contest will take place in Continental 
Memorial Hall. 

The Contest was announced in Febru- 

ary and since then a concentrated effort 
on the part of the schools throughout the 
country and the sponsoring newspapers 
has been made to further the movement 
for creating interest in and respect for the 
Constitution. More than a million high 
school boysand girls having participated, 
13,281. schools- having enlisted. 
' By a series of elimination contests, first 
in the individual schools, then by. inter- 
school, district, state and interstate con- 
tests the speakers are being chosen who 
will speak in the Final Contest. 

Among the newspapers that have spon- 
sored this movement are the New York 
Evening World, Los Angeles Twmes, St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, Chicago Daily 
News, Washington Star, Kansas City 
Star, Indianapolis News, St. Paul Dis- 
patch, Philadelphia Bulletin, Boston 
Globe, Pittsburgh Gazette-Times, Ci- 


cinnati Times-Star, Birmingham A ge- 
Herald, Spokane Spokesman-Review, 


Montgomery Journal, Mobile News-Item, 
Nashville Tennessean, New Orleans Item, 


San Francisco Chronicle, Louiswille 
Courier-Journal and Times, Arizona Re- 
publican, Oklahoma City Oklahoman, 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, Buffalo Ex- 
press and Sacramento Union. 


ROBERTS, JR., SUCCEEDS FATHER 


Fills St. Louis Star Board Vacancy 
Caused by J. C. Roberts’ Death 


Sr. Lours, May 19.—John C. Roberts, 
Jr. thas been elected to the Board of 
Directors of the Star-Chronicle Publish- 
ing Company to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of his father, John C, 
Roberts. 

‘Mr. Roberts is president of the St. 
Louis Pump & Equipment Supply Com- 
pany. 

A resolution of regret on the death of 
the elder Roberts was offered by Frank 
P. Glass and unanimously adopted by the 
stockholders of the publishing company, 

Under the will of Mr. Roberts, which 
was filed for probate in Clayton, St 
Louis County, the bulk of the estate is 
divided into 3 parts. One-third is be- 


queathed to the widow, Mrs, Anna Ki 


Roberts, and the remaining two-thirds is 
to be equally divided between his sons} 
Elzey Roberts, publisher of the St. Lowas 
Star, and? John C. Roberts, Jr. Mrs, 
Roberts, Elzey Roberts and the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company are named as execu 
tors without bond. 


Woman Heads Advertising Club 
Mrs. Marie A. Wathen last week was 
installed as the first woman president of 
the San Antonio Advertising Club. She 
succeeded retiring President O. H. Mickel. 
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Kansas City 


—if circulation is plentiful 


where distribution is weak— 
‘i 


if distribution is good where 
circulation is poor— 


then— 


it just isn’t in the cards for the 
advertising to sell the goods— 


alleged experts to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


New York 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Atlanta 


an Franci 
San Francisco 


Number 75 of a Series. 


Seven of our publishers we have repre- 
sented over 20 years, four others over 
10 years, four over 6 years, five over 4 
years and others from 9 months to fe 
years. 

Isn’t it just good business for you to 
write them and find out the reason for 
this record? 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
58 West 40th Street, New York City 
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: 
oung Woman in Chicago 


the Minute in Style” 


_ The story of how “Bedell,” heretofore practically unknown to 
' Chicagoans, successfully established himself in Chicago is of vital 
importance to all who do business in this great market. 


The problem of the merchant who is entering a new city with 
merchandise appealing to young, progressive women is how to reach 
that market most effectively. 


In the letter reproduced on the opposite page A. M. Bedell, President 
of the Bedell Co., tells how he reached and sold this market in Chicago. 


The advertising lineage figures speak for themselves. In 1923 The 
Bedell Specialty Shop distributed its advertising among Chicago news- 
papers in the following manner (Figures supplied by the Advertising 
Record Co.): 


Agate Lines Comparison 

The Daily News - - - - - = = = 201,480 201,480 
The Sunday Tribune > Pe ee eee See 74,775 
The American - - - - - = = = 51,943 
Sunday Herald-Examiner - - - - - 43,433 
Daily Tribune ee Mie Re Ocoee Frese 17,248 
Daily Herald-Examiner - - - - - - 1,882 
Daily Journal fi Sa a es —° Ea 525 

Total, other papers - - - - - = = - 189,806 

The Daily News’ excess over the 
ides aT th ee a eae ac i 11,674 


No more striking testimony than this letter and these figures could 
be offered as to the sales influence of the Chicago Daily News among 
the great mass of young progressive women of the Chicago market. a 


Here is cumulative evidence, growing stronger with the years, that 
experienced and successful advertisers in the Chicago market advertise 


most in 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FIRST IN CHICAGO 


Faced by 
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“ORPHAN CARS” SOLD BY STARTLINGLY 
FRANK NEWSPAPER COPY 


Ticklish Sales 


Problem, 


Liquidator of Racine 


Automobile Firm Triumphed Through Dailies— 
Disposed of Entire Stock 


By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


Mitchell De Luze Phaeton 


PM It © 


Fa Eps leate 


—an Orphan Car that is Not a Vagrant 


al difficulties of vari- 


Equipment 


5/978 


F.O. B. RACINE 
Phone, Wire, Write or See 


H. J. WEBER 


MITCHELL MOTOR WORKS, Racine, Wisconsin 


(Machine Tool Division) 


nds “orphan” car owners during 
» shy let petty pride 


jobs avaflable. Moral: Act quick! 


Business troubles usually drive advertising ideas into the cold or into solid agate copy. 
Here is what happened, however, wher newspaper advertising was used to help the 


embarrassed company and not merely to comply with the law. 


AN unexpected emergency! 

H. J. Weber, liquidator for an auto- 
mobile concern at Racine, Wis., was faced 
with a difficult problem, 

He had on hand a number of cars which 
were really excellent values. Because 
the parts were on hand, he had felt it 
wise to have them made into cars. But 
then it looked as though he would not 
be able to get rid of them at any price, 
as they were “orphan cars” of a com- 
pany whose affairs were being liquidated. 
How could the average person even be 
sure of being able to buy repair parts in 
later years? 

Time was short. Money was needed. 
It was required that the manufacturer’s 
building be vacated at once. 

There was no time for experimenting. 
Bankable results were imperative. 

Mr. Weber consulted the Western Ad- 
vertising Agency of Racine. It was de- 
cided to put the job of turning the cars 
into cash up to newspaper advertising, 
of a strikingly frank form. It was not 
to be cut-and-dried, “announcement” ad- 
vertising of the legal notice type, but 
advertising which would meet the drastic 
situation straight-forwardly and make it 
an asset instead of a liability. 

The copy was planned with as much 
care and artistry as it were revealing a 
new model, Full page space was selected. 
A large and attractive illustration of the 
Mitchell De Luxe Phaeton occupied the 
upper part of the space. 

In beautiful hand-lettering appeared 
the unusual headline, “MITCHELL—An 
orphan car that is not a vagrant.” More 
hand-lettering toward the bottom stated, 
“Was $1865, now $978, f.o.b. Racine.” 
The prospect was asked to phone, write 
or wire H. J. Weber, Liquidator, 
Mitchel! Motor Works, Racine. At the 


Every car was sold, 


left and right, equipment and specifica- 
tions were boxed. 

The body of the copy—plain, un- 
varnished [-to-you  cards-on-the-table 
talking—was printed over Mr. Weber’s 
name, as follows in part: 

“It has always been my opinion that 
the public is fair and will respond 
quickly to square dealing on the part of 
any individual or firm. As a consequence, 
I play this liquidation game with all my 
cards face up. I want you to know that 
every word in this advertisement is 
gospel truth and that you are privileged 
to check up on any statement that may 


A Stable 
Market 


HE Milwaukee-Wis- 
consin market of- 


fers your most depend- 
able: sales opportunity 


in 1924! The first city: 
of diversified industries 
located in the world’s 
richest dairying center 
—an unbeatable combi- 
nation — thoroughly 
covered by one adver- 
tising medium— 
The Milwaukee 


FIRST- by Merit 


impress you as being contrary to facts. 
Because my proposition offers such an 
unheard of opportunity to save some real 
money, I' know there will be many a 
doubting Thomas. But again I state I 
stand ready to substantiate my every 
claim, 

“You'll agree that the headline of this 
advertisement is quite frank. I’ve split 
no hairs in terming the car I’m trying 
to sell as an ‘orphan.’ That’s just what 
it is—an automobile—deprived of parental 
guidance of the manufacturer who created 
it, Yet it is not a vagrant. An ample 
legacy of parts which will be maintained 
here for the next five years to come 
assures it a carefree existence until its 
full life has run. You, who hesitate to 
take advantage of this exceptional op- 
portunity for fear of not being able to 
replace parts, need feel mo concern. 
They'll be supplied promptly whenever 
you may need them. And to those who 
are reluctant to claim ownership of an 
‘orphan’ car, I would say there are 
greater things than that to worry about. 
A change in design this year has probably 
made an obsolete model out of your 
neighbor’s car of a year ago. Un- 
suspected financial difficulties of various 
manufacturers will make many of your 
friends ‘orphan’ car owners during the 
coming year. You won't be conspicuous, 
that’s sure. So why let petty pride stand 
between you and an $887 saving?” 

For direct rebuttal of the objections 
sure to arise in the prospect’s mind and 
for convincingly and tactfully handling a 
difficult sales presentation, this copy cer- 
tainly registers exceedingly well. 

At Christmas time and during the 
automobile show, the liquidator used full 


pages in the Milwaukee Journal and 
Milwaukee Sentinel. This sold 16 cars. 
I asume Mr. Weber also disposed of a 
number of cars through other channels 
also. At any rate, early in 1924 he found 
himself with 25 cars left:to market. 


He cut the price to $800 f.o.b. Racine 
and used the- same full-page copy in the 
Racine Times-Call, of which W. S. Good- 
land is president and treasurer, and in 
the Kenosha. Daily News, although 
somewhat skeptical as to whether this 
move would be profitable. 


Within 3 days, every car had been sold. 

Of these, 13 cars were traced directly 
to the full page ads, two cars went to 
Milwaukee and one to Chicago, The 
‘Chicago sale was to a traveling salesman 
who happened to read the novel adver- 
tisement while at the Times-Call office. 

The cash received from use of the 
home town paper amounted to $10,400, 
which goes to prove that “a prophet need 
not be without honor in his own coun- 
try’ —if he knows how to use advertising. 

The Mitchell Motor (Company has been 
reorganized by Detroit interests. It will 
continue to produce the Mitchell car. 

Epitor & PusiisHer has long advo- 
cated truth and frankness in advertising 
as sound business policy. It is good 
ethics, and it pays. Cases of this type of 
advertising have been cited from time to 
time, 

It is not enough to buy newspaper 
white space. That space must be used 
intelligently. When that is done, the 
newspaper often is able to produce ex- 
cellent results quickly. 

To meet a business emergency, the 
newspaper is distinctly in a class by it- 
self as an advertising medium. 


The Average Net 


Paid Circulation 


of The Providence Journal and The Evening Bulletin for 
the six months ending March 31, 1924, was as follows: 


THE PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 


Morning 
33,534 


Sunday 
61,142 


THE EVENING BULLETIN 
64,075 


These newspapers because of their character contribute far 
more than mere space and circulation to the business messages 


they carry. 


By virtue of their service to the ideals and in- 


terests of their state and country they have built up a reader 
confidence and influence which are of great value to ad- 


vertisers. 


With a combined daily circulation of 97,609, ninety- 
three per cent of which is unduplicated, these great news- 
papers offer complete coverage of the Rhode Island market 
so necessary for the success of any advertising campaign. 


Flat Rate: 


Weekdays . . 
Sundays. . . 


. . 23ca line 


. . 15caline 


Providence Journal Company 


Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


CHAS. H. 


CHICAGO 


EDDY CO. 


NEW YORK 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles 
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“The Value of a Good Name” 


Excerpts from address by Wiliam H. Rankin, President 
Wilham H. Rankin Company, Advertising Agents, before 
the Advertising Staff of The New York Times, May 9, 1924. 


FIND it.hard to believe 

that you men fully realize 
the value of the good name 
The New York Times has 
won. The readers of a news- 
paper-are what makes that 
newspaper. The name a 
newspaper has with its read- 
ers is what makes that news- 
paper a good or bad adver- 
tising medium. I rank The 
New York Times as one of 
the ten leading newspapers 
of the world—and it isn’t 
themtenti.. in) the.'main; [ 
think The Times and the men who represent 
The Times are too modest about its value as an 
advertising medium. 


Times. 


* * 3K ke 


HE New York Times has pioneered good 
newspapers throughout the entire world. 
It not only prints “All the News That’s Fit to 
Print;” it does not print advertising that is not 


fit to print. That is why The Times has won 
the confidence of its readers. You have spent 
millions of dollars in securing the confidence of 
350,000 readers during the week and about 
600,000 on Sunday. Do you realize that what 
you sell is a blank white page at a cost of less 
than one-half cent per copy per home reached, 
and that you give the advertiser more value for 
the dollar he spends in The New York Times 
for white space than he can get any other place 
I know about? 

EW advertising men analyze what they are 

giving to the advertiser when they sell him 
a full page at so little cost. The advertiser could 
not deliver his advertisement for less than one 
cent if he hired a boy to do it. Yet you deliver 
it, you print the page, you put it into a news- 


I take as my subject “The 
Value of a Good- Name.” 
No other thing means so 
much to the success of an cent postcard 
advertising campaign. It is 
the prime requisite of suc- 
cess in advertising, no mat- 


paper that the reader buys 
and pays for and invites 
into. his home.as his personal 
guest and friend. A _ one- 
cannot com- 
pare in value with a full page 
in any newspaper. 


IS, 


ter what product is being * od * * 
offered to the public. I am 
going to apply the same 
principle to the newspaper 
business—to The New York 


F the advertiser printed a 
page and sent it into those 
same homes, it would go in, 
without invitation, as an in- 
truder, and it would find its 


way into the waste basket. 
But in The New York Times 
it is an integral part of a good newspaper, and 
the readers have the assurance that the news- 
paper stands back of the advertisement; it sup- 
ports what is said in that advertisement. I have 
known pages to bring back in actual returns 
as high as $10,000; just one page in one home. 


* # * * 


A PYERTISING is bought and sold on the 
basis of results in values to the advertiser, 
and newspapers like The Times have helped 
bring this condition about. I have had adver- 
tisements in The Times that have brought 
answers from thousands of miles away; some- 
times just a 300-line or single-column advertise- 
ment, too. Advertising of the right kind, 
placed in The New York Times, will sell goods 
to your readers at a profit to the advertiser and 
be a support to the high advertising principles 
of The ‘Times. 
* a * * 
HE TIMES has a good name in advertising 
—a good name editorially and in a news 
way—and the publishers fully realize its great 
and lasting value, so that the paper is conducted 
on a basis that makes its good name a measure 
of its great deserts. 


_ life. 
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Editor 


[F there are any rungs in the ladder to 

newspaper success that John C. East- 
man’s feet haven’t touched, it’s a new one 
that has just been installed, for the present 
owner of the Chicago Daily Journal*has 
gone step by step through everything 
from a cub reporter to his present posi- 
tion, He celebrated his first 20 years of 
ownership on April 4. 

Perhaps it is to system that he owes 
his advancement, for men on the Journal 
say this is the keynote of their chief’s 
This was apparent early in his 
career. 

When he made up his mind to come to 
Chicago from Wabash, Ind., he spent 
months studying newspapers from Chi- 
cago, acquainting himself with the lay- 
out of the city, its politics and all other 
small but important details which a re- 
porter must master. In this study he 
was attracted to the old Chicago Herald. 
A letter to the editor brought an invita- 
tion to come to Chicago. He showed 
such a surprising knowledge of Chicago, 
for a newcomer, that he landed a job. 
Among his associates on the Herald was 
Brand Whitlock, who was to serve the 
United States as minister to Belgium 
during the World War. 

Despite the fact that he left editorial 
work for the business office, Mr.~ East- 
man is primarily a news man. He keeps 
in constant touch with details of the or- 
ganization and its work. It is no. un- 
common event for him to drop into the 
city room, pick up a spikeful of proofs, 
find a head he doesn’t like and take a 
seat at the copy desk to show how it 
should have been written. 

Mr. Eastman traces his ancestry to 
the Mayflower. Nine of his forefathers 
died in the Revolutionary war.| His 
father was killed in the battle of Kene- 
saw Mountain during the war between 
the States. 

While studying engineering in Ohio 
State University Mr. Eastman started 
doing part-time work for Columbus news- 
papers. He was so attracted by the 
work that when he was graduated he be- 
came a reporter for the Ohio State 
Journal and a correspondent for several 
New York papers instead of starting out 
as an engineer. He also wrote stories 
for a German-language paper at Cin- 
cinnati. 

A committee of Democrats of Wabash, 
Ind., having grown tired of reading only 
a Republican local newspaper, went to 
Columbus and hired Mr. Eastman to go 


to their town and become editor of a 
Democratic organ. It was called the 
Wabash Times. Mr. Eastman edited it 


from 1888 to 1890. 

About the time Mr. Eastman became a 
reporter on the Chicago Herald the 
movement to bring the Columbian Expo- 
sition to the city started. James W. Scott, 
editor of the Herald, became a director 
of the World’s Fair of 1893, and Mr. 
Eastman was put in charge of the 
Herald’s news bureau at the fair. In 
that work Mr. Eastman formed many 
friendships which have continued ever 
since. 

In 1895 when the Chicago Chronicle, 
now defunct, was founded, Mr. Eastman 
took a step which few men have taken. 
Editorial man that he was, he was ap- 
pointed business manager of the new 
paper. After several years in this posi- 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gained 7,249 Daily Average Circulation. 


Sworn Government Statement, Six Months 
Ending March 81, 1923, 166,300 Daily. Six 


Months Ending March 31, 1924, 173,549 
Daily. Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 7,249. 


IT COVERS THE FIELD COMPLETELY 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg., New York. 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bldg., 6 
North Michigan Ave,, Chicago, 
A, J, Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bldg., 
Francisco, Calif, 
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NEWSPAPER MAKERS AT WORK 


By LUCILE BRIAN GILMORE 


tion, he went to New York, where he 
was connected with several newspapers. 

When William Randolph Hearst 
founded the Chicago American July 4, 
1900, he made Mr. Eastman its first pub- 
lisher. The selection was due to Mr. 
Eastman’s long experience in Chicago. 
The American then was a Sunday as well 
as evening paper. 

‘Four years ‘later, April 4, 1904, ° Mr. 
Eastman bought the Journal from Ralph 
Booth of Detroit. ‘The - Journal is 80 
years old on April 22. It is the oldest 
continuous daily newspaper in Chicago 
and the northwest. Even the great Chi- 
cago fire of 1871 did not stop the printing 
of the Journal. Despite the fact that 
it had been for 60 years a Republican 
newspaper, Mr. Eastman made it Demo- 
eratic in policy. 

Mr. Eastman has a large number of 
hobbies. A lover of dogs, he has served 
for several years as president of the 
Kennel Club of Chicago. He likes fish- 
ing and golf. He was one of the first 
automobile owners in Chicago and. con- 
sequently one of the first good roads ad- 
vocates. But men who have. been inti- 
mately associated with him say that his 
favorite hobby is boosting Chicago. 

Play keeps Mr. Eastman young and fit. 
He is in*his office by 8.30 o’clock every 
morning. 


A. P. Makes Convention Arrangement 


The Associated Press staff assigned to 
cover the National Republican Conven- 
tion will assemble in Cleveland, June 8, 
New York headquarters has announced. 
L. C. Probert, superintendent of the 
Washington bureau, will be in immediate 
charge of the working staff which will 
consist of men principally from the Wash- 
ington bureau, with a few additions. 
Frederick Roy Martin, general manager 
of the Associated Press; Jackson S. El- 
liott, assistant general manager; Milton 
Garges, chief of the traffic department, 
and Arthur S. Thompson, secretary to the 
general manager, will attend from the 
New. York office. 


Full Page ‘‘Mother’s Day’? Ad 


The Kingston (Ont.) Standard, under 
a “Mother’s Day” heading, ran a full 
page of advertising from local stores, 
May 9. “A column carrying a eulogy on 
mothers and a few bits of poetry, ran 
down the center of the page. 


Mrs. 


Mrs. Florence Kling Harding, widow 
of President Harding, on May 10 laid 


Harding Lays Cornerstone 


the cornerstone of the new Warren 
Harding High School at Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


Benjamin Eastwood has been appointed 
manager of the travel bureau of Buffalo 
Courier and Enquirer. 


In New Orleans 
Consult the Latest 


A. B. C. AUDIT 


(September 30th, 1923) 


Before scheduling space in eve- 
ning papers. 
NEW ORLEANS STATES 
13c a Line Flat Daily 
15c a Line Flat Sunday 


SPLENDID COOPERATION TO 
ADVERTISERS 


Leads in Daily and Sunday 
CITY CIRCULATION 


Specials: East Beckwith 
West Branham 
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CONNERS SHARES WITH STAFF 


Publisher of Buffalo Courier’ Gives 
$500,000 to Veteran Employees 


“You: boys “helped me accumulate my 
wealth. . For that reason I want to divide 
with you.” 

Thus William J. Conners, publisher of 
the Buffalo (N. VY.) Courier»and En- 
quirer, addressed his staff at«a banquet 
May 17, and turned over to 33 veteran 
employees Florida public highway stock 
carrying a face value of $500,000. 

Known as. Conners Highway, the 
Florida road is 50 miles long and links 
the Atlantic Seaboard and the Gulf ‘Coast, 
running through a swamp land hitherto 
never explored. Elaborate plans are being 
made for its opening, scheduled for 
July 4. 

In presenting the stock to his employes, 
Conners declared he had already spent 
$3,000,000 on the highway. The stock, 
he explained, cannot be transferred and 
will be kept in trust. Whether it will 
become valuable will depend on the traffic 
the toll road handles. The tentative toll 
ie states autoists will pay 4 cents a 
mile. 

“IT want to say to you, some of my 
friends since- boyhood, that on many occa- 
sions I’ve been honored, but never have I 
felt so proud as I do tonight,” he de- 
clared. “I have looked forward to this 
for years; but up to this time I haven’t 
seen my way clear to do it until now.” 

Each of the men sharing in the gift 
has been with Mr. Conners’ newspapers 
for more than 25 years. They are: 
Joseph Slattery, John McCarthy, Dennis 
J. Sullivan, Joseph McCarthy, Peter Dal- 
ton, Dennis Hurley, William Hurley, 
William Desmond, Michael Hourigan, 
Frank Murray, Frank Michaels, Chris 
Sweeney, William  Glastetter, Charles 
Glastetter, Walter Hourigan, William S. 
Bennett, James Quinn, Thomas Lane, 
Patrick Hanavan, Michael Holland, Wil- 
liam Reardon, Joseph McGee of Chicago, 
William O’Connell, David S. Taylor, 


TRADE MARK 


FLEXiDEAL 
DRY MATS 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


Our sales policy is to 
We 


not just sales. 


service. 


13 William Street 


manufacturers to strict specifications. 
mats bearing our registered trade marks :— 


“FLEXIDEAL,” and “«MAXITYPE” 


are Certified Dry Mats. 
hundred per cent behind them. 


Write NOW for Free Samples. This will 
give you an opportunity of testing our goods 
and us a chance to demonstrate our superior 


The FLEXIDEAL CO., Inc. 


Sole U. S. and Canadian Distributors 
New York 


DIVIDES HIS WEALTH 


William J, Conners doesn’t wear these clothes 

cn Lake Erie’s shore. He takes his leisure in 

Florida, where he can turn swamps into high- 

ways and potential esl for himself and his 
ys, 


Eugene C. Murphy, Jerry Holland, Rich- 
ard Patton, Richard Dalton, John Sulli- 
van, Thomas Burke, Michael Lamey, 


Edward Held, Teddy Danahy, R. J. 


Bulger. 


make CUSTOMERS, 
hold our different 
All 


We stand one 
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Enthusiastic Customers Are 
The Best Recommendation 


**Vour Ink Pumps certainly give perfect control of the ink . . . 
I am more than satisfied with the new machine .. . Inmy 
forty years experience with Stereotype Presses I have never seen one 
which will turn out a quality product at as high a rate of speed.’’ 


Form 1204 


CLASS OF SERVICE | SYMBOL 


CLASS OF SERVICE | SYMBOL 


~ Night Message 
fs _ Night Letter 


\f none of these three symbols 


‘iso.its character is indicated by the nt. 
symbol appearing after the check. | NEWCOMB CARLTON, PRESIDENT GEORGE W. E. ATKINS, FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT | symbol appearing after the check. 
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R HOE AND CO 

504 GRAND ST NEWYORK NY 
YOUR COMPANY !S TO BE CONGRATULATED UPON THE DESIGN AND EFFICIENCY 
OF THE NEW 48 PAGE HOE SUPERSPEED PRESS THE FIRST RUN ON OUR NEW. 
PRESS WAS MADE YESTERDAY AFTERNOON AT FULL SPEED IN’ RECORD TIME 
WITHOUT A STOP HAVE NOT BROKEN A WEB SINCE THE PRESS WAS -THREADED 
EVEN IN THE TESTS AND TAMING OF THE THREE UNITS ANDe THE TWO FOLDERS 
| YOUR INK PUMPS CERTAINLY GIVE PERFECT CONTROL OF THE INK HALF -TONES 
| MADE FROM DRY MATS PRINTED UP LIKE PHOTOS THE UNDERNEATIIL FEED WORKS 


PERFECTLY REQUIRING LITTLE ATTENTION AFTER THE TENSION IS QNCE 
REGULATED | AM MORE THAN SATISFfED WITH THE NEW MACHINE IN MY FORTY 
YEARS EXPERIENCE WiTH STEREOTYPE PRESSES | HAVE NEVER SEEN QNE 
WHICH WILL TURN OUT A QUALITY PRODUCT AT AS HIGH A RATE OF SPEED 


PROPRIETOR HUNTINGTON ADVERTISER 
233P 


The above unsolicited telegram speaks for itself. Hoe Superspeed and Heavy Design 
Presses, equipped with the Hoe Patented Automatic Ink-Pump System of Distribution — 
An Exclusive Hoe Feature—and backed by over one hundred years of press building 
experience, insure greater net output and immunity from trouble. 


You Take No Risk With a Hoe. 
R. HOE & CO. 


504-520 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


7 South Dearborn Street 109-112 Borough Road, 7 Water Street 
Chicago, Ill. London, S.E. 1, Eng. Boston, Mass. 
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AT THE NATION] 


il Two of America’s Lé 


Ly | Robert J. Bender, United Press 


Day and Night 


UNITED PRESS 


WORLD BUILDING 
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L CONVENTIONS 


ing Political Writers 


Raymond Clapper, United News 


sed Wire Services 


ASSOCIATIONS 


NEW YORK 
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NEW FIELDS 


HE action of the Hearst Organization in borrow- 
ing $12,000,000 from’ the public on a 6% per cent 
serial bond issue, coupled with the fact that the 

Allied: Newspapers, Ltd., of England, recently suc- 
cessfully floated an issue of £4,750,000 of its preferred 
stock, leads Leopold Grahame, correspondent of the 
Financier, London, to remark: 

“What the future may bring forth in what may be 
called inter-state newspaper combinations no one can 
foretell in these days of radio and other scientific 
wonders, but there are many who believe that the day 
is not far distant when New York papers will have 
London editions and London papers American 
editions.” 

Mr. Grahame recalls the success of American 
editions in Paris and he might also cite the case of 
reasonable success here of some foreign language 
newspapers, not, however, published as editions of 
foreign newspapers. Mr, Grahame adds: 

“Personally I believe that this issue of bonds by 
the Hearst Publications, Inc., is the forerunner, not 
only of great combinations of American papers with 
their capital largely subscribed by the public, but also 
of a great development in the breadth of their 
ramifications.” 

Broadly speaking, the newspapers of more than half 
the world do not function, as we understand “news- 
papering.” 

This situation offers almost world-wide pioneer 
efforts by American newspaper men, as we have so 
often remarked in. these columns. Whether the 
broadening of the American idea shall come through 
foreign editions of established American newspapers, 
with capital obtained through the public sale of 
securities, or through the initial efforts of editors and 
managers exploring new fields, are details, but the fact 
remains solidly true that an instrument as beneficial 
to all people as an independent press, functioning for 
full and free public information, cannot be long de- 
ferred. 

We can see rio widespread disposition on the part 
of American publishers to enter the stock market 
with stock securities. A bond issue merely means 
borrowing money from the public, whereas the flota- 
tion of stock means parting with assets and, while 
control may be maintained, nevertheless the average 
editor wouid not. want to be responsible for his conduct 
to an indiscriminate group of stockholders. The fact 
is that there is scarcely ever any capital problem for 
American newspaper ventures of great merit. 


Pictures by wire arrive! Soon they wall 
come by radio. National advertising by leased 
wire! There's a new million-dollar idea for 


some bright young man, 


THE OLD STRUGGLE 


N Pomona, Cal., a club of leading women adopted 

resolutions condemning the local newspapers for 

publishing the facts concerning a public official 
found short in his accounts. ‘The man confessed, 
made restitution and was dismissed from the service. 
His wife was a prominent member of the club. 

We are interested in the reply the Pomona Progress 
made to the women’s club. In kindly, very clear 
language, the editor explains to his readers the func- 
tion of a newspaper which truly, in the larger sense, 
strives to represent the community in which it is 
printed. He gave evidence of sympathy with the 
women who, of course, were personally touched by 
the disgrace of one of their club members, and were 
led to a mistaken conclusion by impulses closer to 
the heart than the mind. But in firm language the 
editor gave notice that his newspaper had a public 
duty to perform and that the obligation was more 
sacred and more important than the conservation of 
personal friendships, : 

The struggle for the high principles of journalism 
is eternal, and most intense in the smaller cities. The 
freedom New York and ‘Chicago newspaper men 
enjoy must often be fought for through blood and 
tears in communities where personal ties are more 
closely knitted. Only strong men see the fight 
through. Complete candor with readers is the only 
safe course, 


Tl Aue 


A 


ECCLESIASTES 
CHAPTER X. 12-14 


The words of a wise man’s mouth are gra- 
cious; but the lips of a fool will swallow up 
himself. 


DISHONESTY 


dollar from some unknown person, without ex- 
planation, and with no apparent reason for such 
payment, would you accept it or return it? 

If you did accept it, would it mean that you were 
a petty thief? 

Paris Le Sotr’s test of public honesty was of doubt- 
ful reliability, although, of course, it did give rise to 
some interesting speculations and as.a stunt was not 
without merit. The newspaper sent to 100 selected 
persons, of various classes in society, letters with 
which were enclosed five francs’ worth of stamps. 
The letter was phrased to make the recipient realize, 
in a general way, that the money was not intended 
for him. Fictitious. names were used to sign the 
letters, and there was a return address. 

The fact that only 34 of the 100 persons addressed 
returned the stamps, led Le Soir’s editor to conclude 
that only that percentage of the whole population is 
honest in small matters. Public men had the highest 
percentage of honor, according to the test, profes- 
sionals next and chimney-sweeps. third. 

It is rather natural to pick up what is offered to 
you. Many persons through laziness would not go to 
the trouble to correct another’s error. Many absent- 
minded people would not give the check a second 
thought. Some may still be holding the checks, with- 
out enough initiative to return them. There are many 
elements other than petty dishonesty which might 
account for the discrepancy. If the newspaper had 
given a specific reason for the payment and had 
enclosed a stamped return envelope the test would 
have been more reliable, but even then we would not 
want to indict society on an average basis. 


[’ you received through the mail a check for a 


New York state bars “chain libel suits?’ No 
more Annie Oakley broadsides by industrious 
lawyers, going from town to town accompanied 
by a dear, little old lady with an injured air 
and a collection box. How about your state 
laws ? 
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PRICELESS TREASURE 


{Beare ideas are the staple stocks in newspaper 


and advertising offices. They are the creations 
of active, fertile minds. Only a small percentage 
of pedple, ,possess | the creative faculty, the. vast 


““Snajority in high and ‘low station in every department 


of life being parasites on the body of the imaginative 
minority. The imaginative quality, being rare, is 
precious. . Wise’ men nurture and protect it as they 
would a sensitive plant. Dull natures, through envy, 
bitterly hate it and fight to stamp it into the dust. 
On every side we see the cruel play of incompetent 
audacity and brutal cunning preying on sensitive, 
creative, intrinsically valuable life. 

The battle goes on in the newspaper office, perhaps. 
as intensively as elsewhere.- We speak for imaginative 
human nature, too often crushed in the race for 
recognition, too often neglected and much too often 
openly sneered at by brazen inferiority. 

To get a sound estimate of valuable service one 
must check up on results. What men have really 
influenced the success of your business? Who have 
been truly creative and who mere parasites on their 
achievements ? em 

The quick way to tarnish a bright idea is to permit 
the existence in your organization of an idea thief. 
Throw him out as you would cast out a typhoid 
carrier, for he is poisonous. There is nothing so 
sickening and disorganizing in any office as the man 
who says, “Yes, I have been thinking along that line 
for several years,” or “Your idea, Mr. Smarty, is not 
new, but we will try it out.” People do not cheerfully 
walk up to the chopping block every morning after 
breakfast, and men robbed of their brain children 
do not continue to feed ideas to others who instantly 
appropriate them to themselves. 

Throw out the disorganizer—the boll weevil idea 
thief! 


very person dealing im advertising will be 
refreshed m spirit and strengthened in grasp of 
the truth about his trade by reading Mr. Robb’s 
article in this issue. When you act in the light 
of the sales department of national merchandise 
distributors , your efforts will bear rich fruit. 


CRESSON’S LIBEL SUITS 


OL. C. C. CRESSON has again been defeated 

in his attempt to collect libel verdicts’ from 

various newspapers which published a report by a 
Committee of the House of Representatives in regard 
to the escape of Bergdoll. Col. Cresson was an army 
lawyer. One would think he would become dis- 
couraged in his attempt to collect from newspapers 
which published press service accounts of a privileged 
report, correctly and in good faith transmitted to the 
public, The latest newspaper to defeat him was the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, Litigation is expensive, 
even when you win, and the newspapers that have 
defended the position of the craft in the ‘Cresson suits 
deserve the appreciative thanks of the profession. 


It is revealed through a lawsuit that press 
agents got $187,000 for the free advertising 
grafted for a so-called beauty clay. What 
the employer of the press agents got is obscure— 
probably a promise to deliver sales. d 


COMPLETE SURRENDER 


OSTON Herald suggests as an experiment a 

newspaper which yields completely to the press, 

agents and propagandists, dispensing with all 
reporters, artists, services and writers, and booming 
all the glad “weeks,” promoting everybody’s cam- 
paigns, raising funds for everything, stopping short 
only at murder. It might pay journalism to establish 
such a “newspaper” as a dumping ground, Just pass 
all the free truck along to it and relieve your own 
columns. Such a paper plainly would not pay its 
own way and would require a substantial and regular 
subsidy. What a joyous “blah” it would be! 


Wonderful is the newspaper in trade—useful 
when business is thriving, indispensable when 
general business sags! 
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PERSONALS 


V. JONES, editor and publisher of 

* the Minneapolis Journal,- returned 
1 the S. S. Olympic this week from a 
jsit abroad. He has been away siace 
ist after the recent A. N..P. A.: con: 
sntion in New York. 

James» King Steele, editor::of the 
onthly:travel magazine Japan, sailed for 
he Orient May 12. 
Urey Woodson, editor and publisher 
tthe Owensboro (Ky.) Messcnger. was 
nanimously endorsed this week by the 
lemocratic State Convention of Ken- 
Nicky, as national comniitteeman from 
rentucky, 
} Louis Wiley, business manager of the 
‘ew York Times, has been decorated by 
jing Ferdinand of Rumania with the 
‘der of the Crown of Rumania, of which 
:: has been made an officer. 


) Edwin J. Clapp, editor of the New 
ork American, has turned amateur cot- 
‘in planter, having purchased 320 acres 
., Texas and obtained an option on 640 
‘ore. He has been spending the past 
Fonth at his plantation and will return 
») New York early next, week. During 
is absence Frederick Landis has been in 
tiarge of the American’s editorial page. 
‘lapp has been editor of the American 
Ince the first of this year. For two and 
‘half years previously he was financial 
‘litor of the same newspaper. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


IXEORGE E. BROWN for 12 years 
JF editor of the Manchester (N. H.) 
Union-Leader and until recently owner 
Ind publisher of the Newport (N. H.) 
thampion, is now night editor of the 
Wanchester (N. H.) Union, succeeding 
Howard R. Bangs, who has returned to 
ne New York American. 

}‘Harold M. Cameron has joined staff 
1f Financial Post of Canada as associate 
Mitor. He was formerly superintendent 
f foreign trade for Royal Bank of 
vanada. > 

| T. J. Duncan-Clarke, associate editor 
fad chief editorial writer of the Chicago 
tvening Post, will be principal speaker 
it the 71st commencement of: Cornell 
Vollege at Mount Vernon, Ta., June 11. 


Roland Welch has resigned from the 
an Antonio News staff. 
Earl Minderman, of the Toledo News- 
‘ee staff, has quit newspapering to work 
1 a lumber camp in Canada. 
| Howard W. Palmer, city editor of the 
Vatertown (N. Y.) Times for the past 
years, has resigned to become an 
ssistant secretary of the public service 
mmission of New York state. He will 
te publicity representative of the com- 
hission, 
| Louis H:; Gollop, late sports editor of 
le Duluth News Tribune, has returned 
) the St. Paul Daily News as assistant 
/orts editor. 


) Frank Irish has left the sports desk 
bf the St. Paul Daily News to become 
| ssistant pawnshop inspector. 

Allen Eddy, formerly managing editor 
bf the Albany (N. Y.) Knickerbocker 
ress, has returned to the Syracuse 
N. Y.) Herald as Sunday editor and 
litorial writer. 

George W. O’Hara, managing editor 
f the Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald, and 
{rs O’Hara are parents of a girl born 
ist week. 

Dr. John B. Howe, editor of the 
| yracuse (N. Y.) Herald, has returned 
‘om a month’s vacation at his summer 
ome on Skaneatales Lake. 


John Craddock has rejoined the repor- 
ial staff of the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
| lerald. 

Frank L. O’Neill, formerly sports 
litor of the New York Sun has been 
lade sporting editor of the Syracuse 
N. Y.) Post-Standard. Richard M. 
tjarned, of the sporting department of 
tne Nez York Herald, is associated with 
r. O’Neill in the sporting department 
the Post-Standard, 
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E. W. Townsend has been appointed 
special representative of the Hearst news- 
papers in Washington, D. C., and is writ- 
ing a daily series of political stories. 

Harlan S. Miller, who recently resigned 
as manager of the Chicago office of the 
United news, has joined the New York 
Evenmg Post rewrite staff. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


TARVEY W: MADARA has been 

made classified advertising manager 

of the Philadelphia’ Record, effective 

June 1. He has been connected with the 

advertising department of the Record for 
the past 15 years. 

H. L. Belle, circulation manager of 
the Butte (Mont.) Anaconda Standard 
for the past 3 years, has resigned to join 
the Butterick Publishing Company at 
Dallas, Tex. 

William E. Moffett, for 12 years ad- 
vertising manager of the Pittsburgh 
Leader, has joined the S. C. Beckwith 
Special Agency, New York. 

Theodore D. Palmer has joined the 
New York Times as assistant to the ad- 
vertising manager. 

Leone H. Kittell, circulation manager 
of the Burlington (Vt.) Daily News is 
now promotion manager of the Worces- 
ter (Mass.) Post. 

John Baker has succeeded Mrs. Emma 
Fite as representative of the Buffalo 
News in Bridgeburg and Fort Erie, Ont. 

Herbert E. Brown is the new display 
advertising manager of the Racine 
(Wis.) Times-Call, succeeding ° Walter 
Davis who is now foreign advertising 
manager. Lester Nalied is a new mem- 
ber of the display advertising staff. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


EORGE VANELLI, from Houston 
Post, to copy desk, San Antonio 
Express, 

H. G. Head, from Breckenridge (Tex.) 
American, to San Antonio Evening News 
staff. 

Herman Drezinski, from New Orleans 
Item, to staff, San Antonio Express, 

Marie Hanna, from Akron Press, to 
staff, Toledo News-Bee. 

John F. Wohlers, from Easton (Pa.) 
Express, to display advertising staff, 
Baltimore (Md.) News. 

William Hanny, from cartoonist, - St. 
Paul Dispatch-Pioneer. Press, to Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

Edward M. Ago, from rewrite, Boston 
Telegram, to Peabody district man for 
the Lynn (Mass.) Telegram-News. 

Harold W. Lyman, from automobile 
editor, Portland Oregonian, to desk 
Tacoma News-Tribune. He is succeeded 
as automobile editor of the Oregonian 
by Charles E. Gratke, 

Stanley Orne, reporter, Everett (Wash.) 
News to Wenatchee (Wash.) World. 

Stuart Maguire, from sport depart- 
ment, Buffalo News, to city editor, Erie 
(Pa.) Herald-Dispatch. 

Tommy Hughitt, from sport depart- 
ment, Buffalo Times, to golf editor, Buf- 
falo News. 

Harry Yorke, from night editor, Buf- 
falo News, to golf editor, Buffalo 
Courier. 


MARRIED 


J JOSEPH MORAN, police reporter 
*on the Haverhill (Mass.) Gazette, 
to Miss Annie Norton, May 17 

F. Alden McMaster, Jr., former re- 
porter and sports editor of the Sioux 
City (Ia) Journal, to Miss Carolyn Col- 
lins, May 18 at Knoxville, Ia. 

Herbert Sonneborn, of the Warsaw 
(Ill.) Bulletin staff, to Miss Anne Rus- 
sell of Keokuk, Ia., May 7. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


T. HOLLOWELL has been trans- 
*ferred from the Paris office of the 
Associated Press to the Rome office. 
Baton Rouge (La.) News, with the 
issue of May 16, added the full leased 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


ORTON TEWSON, literary 
critic, is spending his time these 
commuting between Philadelphia 
and New York. 
He is editor of 
beth the Phila- 
delphia Public 
Ledger, ‘Literary 
Review and the 
New York Eve- 
ning Post, Liter- 
ary Review. 

On May 10, 
Tewson aug- 
mented his duties 
as literary editor 
of the Public 
Ledger by taking 
over the editor- 
ship of the New 
York Post’s Lit- 
erary Review, made vacant by the re- 
signation of Henry Seidel Canby. 

Originally from London, England, 
Tewson has had 22 years of newspaper 
experience. He started as reporter for 
the St. Johns (N. B.) Star, remaining 
there 6 months before coming to the old 
New York News. From the News, he 
went to the New York Times, which 
sent him to London in 1910 as corres- 
pondent. 

On Jan. 1, 1923 he was appointed 
European representative for the Hearst 
newspapers, with headquarters in Lon- 
don, holding this position until the war 
when he resigned. 

During the war he served with the 
British Ministry of Information. He 
was the British representative on the 
Inter-Allied Wireless Service. After the 
war he established the Cross Atlantic 
News . Service, which was later dis- 
continued, 

He joined the Public Ledger staff as 
literary editor in September, 1921. 


W. 


days 


W. 0. Tewson 


wire report of the Universal News 
Service, 
David -M.’ Church, manager of the 


London bureau of the International News 
Service, is returning to this country. He 
will take a short vacation and then go 
to Cleveland to cover the National Re- 
publican Conyention, 


‘Henry L. Farrell, sports writer for the 
United Press Associations, will sail for 
England, June 7, to cover tennis matches 
there before going to France for the 


Olympics. He will return to this coun- 
try in August. 
Otis Peabody Swift, cable editor, 


United News recently had an article on 


“Permit me to take this opportunity 
to express my appreciation of the 
Haskin Service. It is one of the best 
features of any newspaper. | 
C. Simpson, Managing Editor, Santa 
Barbara Daily News. 
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the work of newspaper men in Europe, 
which originally appeared in Eprtor & 
PUBLISHER, republished in the Literary 
Digest.' He also has achieved a minor 
mecca of newspaper men by having a skit 
published in the “Short Turns and En- 
cores” department of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 


IN THE AGENCY FIELD 


OHN N. BROUGHTON' has become 

sales and merchandising manager of the 
O’Connell-Ingalls Advertising Agency, 
Boston, after 5 years’ connection with 
the Curtis Publishing Company, lately as 
publication manager of the Ladies Home 
Journal. 


F. W. Dodge Corporation, New York 
advertising agency, has been grdnted a 
permit to do business in Texas. Capital 
stock is $1,000,000 preferred and 15,000 
shares non-par. State headquarters were 
located at Dallas, with Camille McClure 
state agent. 

Dave Leavitt, formerly with Roder & 
Schanuel, Advertising, St. Louis, has 
joined the staff of Advertising Illustra- 
tots, St. Louis. 


J. C. Burton, of Erwin, Wasey & Com- 
pany, Chicago, became assistant editor of 
The Nation’s Bustness, Washington, May 
15. He formerly was editor of Motor 
Age, and on the editorial staffs of the 
Chicago Record-Herald and the Chicago 
Tribune. 

P. J. Carroll, formerly with the Ex- 
perimenter Publishing Company, Inc., has 
joined Finucan and. McClure, the Western 
representative of the Experimenter com- 
pany. 

‘Hart Vance, Jr., is now connected with 


_the Adamars Company, St. Louis adver- 


tising. agency, as account executive. He 
was previously with the Cornell Wood 
Products Company of Chicago and the 
Measuregraph Company. of St.. Louis. 


H. M. Carroll, formerly advertising 
manager of the Remy Electric Company, 
has joined the staff of the Campbell- 
Ewald Advertising Company. 

Charles F. ‘Seidell, formerly with the 
financial advertising staff of the New 
York Evening Post, has joined Wm. T. 
Mullally, Inc. He will specialize in finan- 
cial advertising. 

Juliette Pelham Copeland has joined 
Butler-Klingenfeld Company, New York, 
and will have charge of production and 
space buying. 

Halister Clark, formerly copy director 
of the H. K. McCann Company, has be- 
come vice-president of the Dorland 
Agency, Inc., New York, and will direct 
the plan and service departments. 

L. ‘H. Harvey has joined Walz-Wein- 
stock, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., as copy chief. 

Harry H. Watson, formerly with Cur- 


oe 
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rent Opinion has joined the advertising 
staff of Allied Newspapers, Inc. 

Campbell-Ewald Advertising Company 
has moved its Chicago office from the 
Mallers building to 360 North Michigan 
avenue. 


WITH THE SPECIALS 


5 KATZ Special Agency has added to 

its list of newspapers, the Ashland 
(Ky.) Independent, Sterling (Col.) Ad- 
vocale, Bakersfield (Cal.) Echo, Eldorado 
(Kan.) Times, and Arkansas City 
(Kan.) Traveler. 

American Press Association has been 
appointed to represent the Taylorsville 
(Ill.) Breeze. 

Lorenzen & Thompson have been 
appointed representatives in the East of 
the Long Beach (Cal.) Telegram. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


ULLERTON (Cal.): Tribune, a. Mer 
chandising Section, May 8. 

Sheridan (Wvyo.) Post-Enterprise, a 
32-page Recreation Number, May 4. 

St. Thomas (Ont.) Times-Journal, a 
12-page tabloid Baby Section, May 10. 

Elgin (lll.) Courter, a 36-page Home 
Owner edition, May 6. 

Jonesboro (Ark.) Tribune, a 24-page 
Better Homes edition, May 13. 

Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald, a Carter 
Lake Club section, Sunday,- May 18. 

Rockwell City (Ia.) Advocate, a 50- 
page Calhoun County Historical edition. 

San Pedro (Cal.) Pilot, a 52-page 
edition welcoming the Pacific fleet and 
containing the Annual Harbor Year Book 
supplement. 

Homestead (Pa.) Messenger, a 44-page 
45th Anniversary edition, May 7. 

San Pedro (Cal.) News, a 60-page 
New Home edition. 

Brookline AMass.) Chronicle, a 50th 
Anniversary edition, May 8 

Nanaimo (B. C.) Free Press, a 52- 
dage Fiftieth Anniversary edition. 

San Pedro (Cal.) News, a 60-page 
New Home edition, April 21. 

Halifax (N. S.) Herald, a 24-page 
Bride Section, April 30. 

Miami (Fla.) News-Record, a Sales 
Day edition, April 30. 

Waco (Tex.) Times-Herald, a 68-page 
25th Anniversary edition, April 27. 

Elgin (Ill.) Courter, a 34-page edition 
May 19, greeting the state convention of 
Lions’ Clubs. 

Halifax (N. S.) Chronicle, a 60-page 
illustrated Tourist Supplement, May 19. 
CHANGE OF OWNERSHIP 
R4Y H. HOLDER, formerly of Dal- 

las, Tex., has purchased the Lan- 
caster (Tex.) Herald from Mrs. E. M. 
Hulbert. 

Grayslake (Ill.) Times has been sold 
by Peter W. Newhouse to P. E. Schlott- 
man. Newhouse will retire from active 
work on account of ill health. 

Ridgefield (Wash.) Reflector has been 
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sold by A. W. and Cora C. McCormack 
to J. R. and Sue F. Hicks. 

J. M. Rule has sold the Hobart ( Okla.) 
Democrat Chief to E. W. Pate of Hobart, 
former publisher of the Hobart Repub- 
lican. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 
[DAVENPORT (Ja.) Democrat is in- 


stalling a new Goss sextuple press 
in its new Brady street home. It is be- 
lieved the new plant will be ready for 
occupancy the first- week in June. 

Connellsville (Pa.) Daily News has 
just installed a new 16-page perfecting 
press and a new Intertype. The new 
business office will be completed this 
week. 

Vancouver (B. C.) Journal .of Com- 
merce has purchased a new 4-story home 
in the center of the city’s financial. dis- 
trict. 


SUSPENSIONS 


EADWOOD (S. D.) TELEGRAM 
has suspended as a daily and will be 
issued semi-weekly. 


ON THE MECHANICAL SIDE 


HARLES J. Story, recently with 

the Standard Plate and Matrix Com- 
pany of Cleveland, has been sent to 
Buenos Aires to remodel the stereotyping 
department: of La Prensa, daily news- 
paper. 

Printers’ Manufacturing Company of 
Minneapolis has moved its New York 
office from 15 Park Row to larger quar- 
ters at 1009 World Building, 63 Park 
Row. 

Clarence V. Randebogart has’ been 
made foreman of the composing room of 
the Batavia (N. Y.) News, succeeding 
Richmond E. Schultz. 

Al Obenauer is now superintendent of 
the composing room of the Buffalo News 
succeeding Louis Schneider, resigned. 


ASSOCIATIONS AND CLUBS 


Ree Capitol Correspondents 
Association has been organized by 
reporters assigned to cover Capitol 
Hill, Harrisburg, Pa. Sydney Pierce 
Hollingsworth was elected chairman 
and William R, Douglas, secretary. 
An executive committee of 5 is to be 
appointed later. 

New York Newspaper Women’s 
Club has appointed Martha Coman 
and Theodore Bean to take charge of 
arrangements for entertaining visiting 
women reporters at the Democratic 
National Convention. The club will 
give a reception.on June 22, the Sun- 
day evening preceding the convention, 
and will keep open house throughout 
the week. 

San Francisco Press Club will stage 
its “Eighteen Years After” show May 
30, at the Tivoli theater, commemora- 
ting the San Francisco fire. The event 
is celebrated annually. The traditional 
breakfast and after the show dance 


THE DOROTHY DIX SERVICE 


The Most Widely Read Newspaper Feature 


Written by “The Best Loved Woman in the World” 


oe " 
4 Now Six Days a Week 


; “ ai 


hey 


PICAYUNE. 


“T consider the ‘Dorothy Dix Talks’ a fea- 
ture more humanly interesting to and 
consistently read by both men and women 
than any feature I have yet seen.’—L. K. 
Nicholson, NEW ORLEANS TIMES- 


“My desk has become a confessional at which men and women open their hearts 
and tell me the secrets they would not tell their nearest and dearest.”—Dorothy Dix. 


LEDGER S§ 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


YNDICATE 


PHILADELPHIA 


will be held in the organization’s club 
rooms. 

Insurance Advertising Conference 
is already making plans for its next 
semi-annual convention which will be 
held in Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 27 and 
28. Leon A. Soper, advertising man- 
ager of the Phoenix Mutual Life, is 
president of the conference. 


New England Woman’s Press Asso- 
ciation has elected the following of- 
ficers: president, Mrs. Annie Judson 
Hannigan; vice-presidents, Mrs. Nore 
Johnson Barbour and Miss Grace M. 
Burt; recording secretary, Mrs. Er- 
minie Day DeBois; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Inez M. Southworth; 
treasurer, Mrs. Eliza A. Armstrong; 
auditor, Mrs. Jessie M. Leonard. 


Boston Newspaper Web Press- 
men’s Union held its annual reunion, 
May 13. Roger W. Babson, statis- 
tician, spoke. 

Union Printers’ Mutual Aid Society 
of San Francisco gave its annual ball, 
May 17. 

Seattle Advertising Club has init- 
iated a weekly paper, the Round Table 
for members with C..E. Fisher, editor; 
Hazel Britton, associate editor; Stan- 
ton Frederick, business manager; and 
Lloyd Owen, assistant business man- 
ager. 

Seattle Press Club entertained Ad- 
miral Robert E. Coontz, of the Navy 
and his staff at a banquet in the new 
Press Club quarters, May 12. Ad- 
miral Coontz was made an active hon- 
orary member of the club. 


Montreal Publicity Association elec- 
ted D. L. Weston president at the an- 


nual meeting held recently; A. N. 
Marie, first vice-president; W. ] 
Tingle, second vice-president, an 
Charles Valiquet, secretary-treasu 
Davenport (Ia.) Ad Club has raised 
$2,878 of its $4,000 budget fund and 
with 91 affiliated memberships will 
soon complete its financial drive. 


Advertising Women’s Club of 
Boston will hold a farewell party May} 
28, for members who are to attend the 
A. A. C. W. convention.in London inj 
July: The Boston On-To-London| 
party numbers about 150, sailing for! 
England on the Samaria. : 


New York League of Advertising; 
Women held its regular monthly) 
dinner May 20, at the Advertising Club! 
of New York, Mrs. Florence M. P. Van; 
Kirk presiding. The speakers were Bal-| 
lad Dunn, of the Omaha Bee; Mrs. W. 
L. Lawton, Merryle S. Rukeyser and] 
Herbert Witherspoon. | 


Connecticut Good Fellowship Club) 
of the Associated Press held its second 
annual meeting and banquet in New| 
Haven recently. A. W. Coniff, of the! 
Danbury News, was re-elected president,| 
Other officers are: Frank D. Hubbard, 
traffic department representative, New 
Haven, vice-president; Fred Quigley,’ 
Waterbury American, secretary and! 
treasurer. Victor J. Benelisha, Bridge 
port Telegram, and John Edward I 
Herdman, Bridgeport Post, were Te 
elected to the Board of Directors, and 
F. J. Connelli, Norwich Bulletin, was 
named director to succeed M. F. Clark, 
resigned, | 

Oklahoma City Advertising Club 
held its annual gridiron banquet Tuesday 

| 


evening, May 20, 


NORWEGIAN PAPER” 


33 WEST 42nd STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY |} 


Selling Agent in the United States for 


NEWS PRINT PAPER | 


Representing Seven Largest Norwegian News Print 
Mills with an Annual Capacity of 200,000 Tons 


Sole Selling Agent in U. S. for 14 
Ankers Traesliperi & Papirfabrik A/S 


A/S Holmen-Hellefos 


Béhnsdalen Mills, Ltd. Hunsfos Fabrikker i 
A/S Hofsfos Traesliperi og Papirfabrik Union Paper Co., Ltd. i 
ali 

Agent for ( 

FOLLUM TRAESLIPERI 4 

|i 


Prompt Shipments 


Inquiries Solicited _ || 
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Beyond the Horizon 


The Linotype will meet the new de- 
mands of Tomorrow because for 
thirty-seven years in its research and 


Ew rene cee cea 


experimental laboratories a staff of 
NR ceeds fonda: experts, practical printers as well as 
mental beliefs upon which engineers, have been solving prob- 
we have built this business ; ; 

lems that the printer will have to 


face Tomorrow. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


Brooklyn, New York 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 
Agencies in the Principal Cities of the World 


EE EEE ee 
) Composed entirely on the LINOTYPE 


FLASHES 


It begins to look as though Washing- 
ton will. never be dry until Congress 
begins meeting in some. other town.— 


Cordell (Okla.) Beacon. 


“Don’t give your wife more than half 
your pay,” urges the Y.M.C.A. domestic 
finance expert. Which proves that he is 
an expert on finance, but not on matri- 
mony.—New York World. 


Some men think they are Presidential 
possibilities when they don’t -know a 
single platitude—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Our notion of a Practical Joke is to 
wire a photograph of yourself, collect— 
F, P, A. in the New.York World. 


In the old days a girl consulted her 
mother about matrimony. Now she waits 
a little while and consults a lawyer.— 
Jersey City Journal. 


Some men grow, while others merely 
swell up.—Columbia (S. C.) Record, 


It is suggested that by means of the’ 


radio the people can hear what Congress- 
men are saying. But what is needed is 
a device that will enable the public to see 
what they are doing.—Detroit News. 


This, as distinguished from the front- 
step campaign of 1920, will probably be 
a side-step campaign.—Columbia (S. C.) 
Record. 


In Europe there is no trouble in 
forcing men out of the Cabinet. They 
resign in bunches if anybody say “Boo.” 
Cr Louis Globe. 


Since hell is no longer advertised, 
many people believe there is no such 
place—New Orleans Times-Picayune. 


Louisiana murderer hanged the other 
day made a severe criticism of capital 
punishment, alleging that it was- out of 
place in a civilized country. What about 
murder ?—Jacksonville Times-Union. 


Perhaps it was a part of the German 
scheme of world conquest to let us win 
the war and worry over what to do 
with it—Columbia (S. C.) Record. 


Shingled hair may be more popular 
now, but you will remember that Samson 
brought down the house when he let his 
grow out—Baltimore Sun. 


“Steward, where can I get.a life pre- 
server?” 

“S-sh. Wait until we get outside the 
three-mile limit, sir.”—Loutsville Courier- 
Journal, 


We would have the measure of Adam’s 
repentance if we knew how many apple 
trees he planted after leaving the garden. 
—Dubuque Times-Journal. 


READING 


CARPENTER 
IS 


SEEING 
THE WORLD 


CARPENTER’S 
WORLD TRAVELS 


Washington D. C. 
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WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


FOR 4 years, Virgil Jordan has con- 
tributed. the leading article on eco- 
nomic and social conditions in the United 
States. fori. thre 
weekly bulletin 
sent ‘by mail to 
29 foreign coun- 
tries by the For- 
eign Press Serv- 
ice, New York. 
He is, there- 
fore, perhaps the 
most widely read 
American jour- 
nalist in the for- 
eign press, . his 
signed articles ap- 
pearing in Ger- 
man, Austrian, 
Scandinavian, It- 
alian, Belgian, 
Czechoslovak, Turkish, Indian, Chinese, 
Japanese and Australian newspapers. 
After teaching economics in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin he was for 6 years 
associate editor of Everybodys Maga- 
gine. At present, besides his connection 
with F. P. S., he is editor of the publica- 
tions of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. 
The Foreign Press Service was incor- 
porated 5 years ago. To carry out its 
purpose, “to interpret America to for- 
eign countries and foreign countries to 
America,” the Service receives from 
abroad articles for sale to magazines and 
newspapers in this country. In addition 
to its news distributing function here and 
abroad, it is also a literary agency for 
American and foreign writers, handling 
articles, short stories, books, plays and 
motion pictures. Paul Kennady is pres- 
ident and managing director, and Arthur 
Livingstone, editor. 


VIRGIL JORDAN 


H. C. Witwer is writing a new series 
of short stories for the King Features 
Syndicate, New York. 


<a 
94,150 


Sworn government statement for 
the six months ending March 31, 
1924. Daily average circulation 
April, 1924, exceeded 97,500. 


Advertising Leadership 


For the first three months of 
1924 the Dispatch exceeded the 
other Columbus Newspapers 
combined by 738,391 lines. 

DISPATCH .....5,126,244 lines 
SECOND PAPER 2,505,764 lines 
THIRD PAPER .1,882,089 lines 


432 


321 


exclusive exclusive 
national local display 
advertisers advertisers 


in 1923 in 1923 


MAKE CENTRAL OHIO 
YOUR TEST MARKET 


Ghe Columbus Dispatch 


g_OHI0’s GREATEST HOME DAILY & 
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McClure Newspaper Syndicate, New 
York, announces a. new feature known 
as “The Law News Service,” a) daily 
digest of important supreme court’ /de- 
cisions, 


Clinton W. Gilbert, writer of “The 
Daily Mirror of Washington” for the 
Ledger Syndicate, Philadelphia, has re- 
turned from a trip abroad which carried 
him as far'as Moscow, and is now record- 
ing his impressions abroad in his daily 
column. 


Victor MacClure’s “The Ark of the 
Covenant” in serial form is ready for 
immediate release to newspapers by the 
McClure Newspaper Syndicate, New 
York. 


"Av "A, C. W. vas’ the guests of Tamm 


zine. to sstart (Octaals 


London Winners Announced 


George French, Maxwell Lakeman and 
O. R. Hardwell were the winners in the 
essay contest on “The Benefit I Expect 
To Receive From The London Conyen- 
tion.’ These men, all members of the 
Advertising Club of New York, will go 
to London to attend the convention of the 


Block, who offered the trips for the 3 
best’ essays. 


|| 
New Travel Magazine Announced 


Nomad Publishing Company, 150 La= 
fayette street, New York, announces pubs) 
lication of a new monthly travel maga-| 
Name for the 
magazine is being decided by a contest) 
now undér way. Wirt W. Barnatz will 
be editor and Edward M. ‘Brown, manag- 
ing editor. Miss Mildred Seitz, daughter 
of Don Seitz of the New York World 
will be associate editor. f 


The Ludlow offers all 
advantages of all-slug 
composition 


—Plus 


O other system of setting run-of-the-hook display 

lines is as simple, as flexible or as fast as the Ludlow 

System. With it you can cast an unlimited amount, 
of new type in slug lines from six to sixty point, as needed, 
in a wide variety of typefaces—and you can do all this with- 
out-a machine or mold change. | 

Magazine changes, machine changes and mold changes 
on composing machines are expensive. They take time— 
time that with the Ludlow System is utilized in straight 
away production. 

With the Ludlow System, several operators can work at 
the same unit of cases and casting machine on different jobs, 
at the same time. And the sizes and faces they are setting 
and casting may vary greatly. For example, at the moment 
one may be working on twelve point Cheltenham Bold Ex 
tended, one on forty-eight point Century Italic and another on 
thirty point regular Caslon, without interfering with each 
other. Two or three minutes later all may be working on 
entirely different sizes or faces without any wasting of time. 
for magazine, machine, or mold changes. 

A marked advantage of the Ludlow System is that it is 
just as easy to set ads in exactly the size and style of face 
specified in the layout as to set them in the face that hap- 
pened to be onthe machine last. There is no incentive toward 


flattened typography. | 
Let us show you how the Ludlow seen will be of ad 
vantage to you in your plant. a 


ant Ludlow Typograph Co. 


2032 Clybourn Avenue wona Ba 
CHICAGO New 


me 


Ne) 
mal 


San Francisco 
Hearst Bldg. 


LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 
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-THE DEATH OF NEWS 


| NEWS is the most perishable of all com- 
| modities—it dies of being read. Its lifetime 1s 
only a matter of minutes. 


The Newspaper is a messenger. In the 
battle for a reader’s attention the messenger 
first to arrive kills every messenger that follows 
it—by the mere act of being first. 


Not so very long ago the Queen of Holland 
was on the point of presenting her country 
with an heir to the throne. There had been 
repeated disappointments. The Dutch were 
anxious, and the world at large was filled with 
expectant interest. 


Suddenly of a morning there appeared on 
the New York newsstands an announcement of 
the birth of a princess, and everybody cheered. 


Some of the papers had the story; the 
others were without it. The first had Autoplate 
machines; the others had none. Now all have 
Autoplate machines. 


One never knows when a bit of news will 
break just too late to be got into a paper that 
makes its: plates by hand. 


WOOD NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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1,000 DELEGATES EXPECTED AT FRESNO 
ADVERTISING CLUBS MEET 


Four-Day Session of Coast Groups Opens May 25—Marshall 
Dana, Portland Journal, Chief Speaker— 
11 Departmental Meetings 


FRESNO, Cal., May 22—Opening with 
an inspirational meeting in Roeding 
Park, Sunday, May 25, when Marshall 
Dana, associate 
editor of the 
Portland (Ore.) 
Journal, will be 
the chief speaker, 
the 21st annual 
convention and 
conferences of the 
Pacific Coast Ad- 
vertising Clubs 
Association will 
be continued in 
this city through 
4 days of inten- 
sive advertising 
discussions and 
departmental cou- 
ferences. 

Mr. Dana, who is a member of the 
Portland Advertising Club, will speak on 
the service advertising renders the pub- 
lic. The underlying theme of the ses- 
sions will be co-operative and commu- 
ity advertising. ; 
The Fresno ” Advertising Club, which 
will direct the activities of the conven- 
tion, has completed arrangements for 
the entertainment and provided accom- 
modations for 1,000 delegates from every 
section of the Pacific Coast. ‘ 

Visitors are expected from New York, 
Boston, Chicago and Kansas City. 

The California Advertising Service 
Association, membership of which com- 
prises California advertising agencies, 
will hold the semi-annual meeting 1 
Fresno concurrently with the Pacific 
Coast Advertising Clubs Association 
convention. 

General sessions of the P. C. A. C. A. 
will be held in the Fresno Municipal 
auditorium Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday forenoons when topics of 
seneral interest to advertisers and adver- 
tising writers will be discussed. Chief 
among the speakers will be Lou Holland, 
Kansas City, president of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World on “The 
Future of Organized Advertising” ; Paul 
Findlay, Honig-Cooper Advertising 
Agency, ‘San Francisco, whose subject 
will be “The Retailers’ Start on National 
Advertising and Merchandising” ; Cus. 
Johnson, Chicago, nationally known ad- 
yertising illustrator, “Judging the Ef- 
fectiveness of Lay-outs”; Ralph Mer- 


Don FRANCISCO 


ritt, Fresno, president Sun-Maid Raisin ~ 


Growers Association, “The Economic 
Relationship of Advertising to the Sale 
of Farm Products”; Paul S. Armstrong, 
Los Angeles, California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, “The Plans Behind Sunkist 
Advertising.” ; 

Paul Shoup of San Francisco, vice- 
president of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, will also speak. 

During the afternoons 11 departments 
will conduct sessions on particular phases 
of advertising. These will include: 

Community advertising, graphic arts, 
retailers, direct by mail advertising, out- 
door, financial, newspapers, agencies, edu- 
cation, better business bureaus and na- 
tional and territorial advertising. 


New Haven 
Register 


is New Haven’s 
Dominant Paper 
Circulation over 40,000 Average 


Bought every night by More New 
Haven people than buy any other 
TWO New Haven papers COMBINED. 


New Hauen Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston— New York— Detroit — ‘hicago 


Related conferences will be held by the 
California Advertising Service Associa- 
tion, the California Association of Daily 
Newspaper Advertising Managers, In- 
termountain Newspaper Publishers, San 
Joaquin Valley Secretaries Association, 
which includes the publicity and cham- 
ber of commerce men. 

At luncheons Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday noons, May 26, 27, 28, three-min- 
ute speaking contests will be conducted. 

Monday evening the presidents and secre- 
taries banquet will be held in the Californ- 
ian, Fresno’s new million-dollar hotel, fol- 
lowed by the convention ball. Tuesday 
evening will be stunt night. Wednesday 
afternoon the annual business meeting 
is scheduled and in the evening the con- 
vention banquet will be held in the muni- 
cipal auditorium. 

Convention arrangements are in the 
hands of a committee of which H. B. 
Gregory, business manager of the Fresno 
Republican, is the chairman. 

Present officers of the association in- 
clude: President, Don Francisco, co- 
manager, Lord & Thomas, Los Angeles ; 
secretary-treasurer, C. M. C. Raymond, 
executive secretary, Advertising Club ot 
Los Angeles; vice-presidents and direc- 
tors: Raymond P. Kelley, Syverson- 
Kelley Advertising Agency, Spokane, 
Wash.: Arthur Wichman, advertising 
manager, Seattle Post-Intelligencer; W. 
S. Kirkpatrick, W. S. Kirkpatrick Ad- 
vertising Service, Portland, Ore.; Lon 
Cleaveland, Cleaveland Outdoor Adver- 
tising Company, Modesto, Cal.; Arthur 
J. Morse, manager, Southern California 
Music Company, San Diego, Cal.; Flor- 
ence Gardner; executive secretary, San 
Francisco Advertising Club, San Francis- 
co: T. M. R. Keane, McCormick Bros., 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Twenty trophies will be contested for 
by members of the 16 clubs attending the 
convention. These awards will be of- 
fered for the most inspiring address, best 
exhibit of constructive Better Business 
Bureau accomplishments, best exhibit of 
“Truth in Advertising,” and “Good Will” 
building, best record of advertising club’s 
accomplishments during the year, most 
constructive address before general ses- 
sions, most instructive address, best 
agency exhibit, best display of commer- 
cial art, ‘best individual advertising ser- 
vice exhibit, best direct by mail exhibit, 
best display in banking publication, finest 
exhibit of printed specimens, most effec- 
tive use of pictures and others. 

Governor Friend W. Richardson of 
California will award the trophies to the 
winners at the banquet Wednesday night. 


Jo Zwerling of the New York Ameni- 
can has written a play “One Helluva 
Night,” produced in New York by the 
Cheese Club, all newspaper men. 


Ahead on 
its Merits 


Circulation and lineage 
increasing by leaps and 
bounds—news _ satisfac- 
tion advertising re- 
sults. These merit the 
growth of newspapers. 
It’s the answer for the 
continued great growth 


of 
The Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Daily Argus 


The New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Standard Star 


Write. for information, how to cover 
this rich field. 


WESTCHESTER NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


T. Harold Forbes New Rochelle 
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Ogden Reid Honored in Paris 


Ogden Reid, publisher of the New 
York Herald-Tribune was made an of- 
ficer of the Legion of Honor in Paris, 
May 16. The grade of Chevalier of the 
Legion had been conferred on Mr. Reid 
when he visited Paris in 1922. Presenta- 
tion of the officer’s insignia took place at 
the Foreign Office with appropriate cere- 
monies. 


NEW MISSOURI PRESS 
ASSOCIATION FORMED 


Dailies Organize to Facilitate News Ex- 


change During Closing Journalism 
Week Sessions at Columbia— 


Banquet Ends Meet 


The 15th annual Journalism Week at 
the University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo., closed with the organization of the 
Missouri Daily Press Association, a 
subsidary of the Missouri Press Asso- 
ciation, for the purpose of improving 
news service, and to advertise the buying 
power of Missouri and the power of its 
dailies on the basis of consolidated cir- 
culation in a more concerted effort and 
a more uniform policy to obtain foreign 
advertising. 

The activities of the week ended with 
a “special edition” banquet on Friday 
night, May 16, the principal speaker at 
which was President Stratton D. Brooks 
of the University of Missouri. This was 
his first public address in which he dealt 
with a subject related to that which 
recently caused the debate in New York 
City between President Nicholas Murray 
Butler of Columbia University and him- 
self, on law enforcement and prohibition. 

Speaking of the scope of Journalism, 
President Brooks said: The press of the 
nation has power far beyond that of the 
schools. It exerts a much wider in- 
fluence. It can do much more for the 
public good if the newspaper men of the 
nation realize their power and will pound 


into the people those principles for which’ 
our forefathers fought.” { 

Wallace Odell of Tarrytown, N. Y., 7} 
president of the National Editorial Asso- | 
ciation, also a speaker at the banquet, 
told the 325 assembled guests, “the 
country editor has a great problem. In 
the past he has been the poorest business 
man in the world, and the National 
Editorial Association is now trying 
through the various state press associa- | 
t.ons to remedy this sad situation.” 

A cabled international greeting from 
Chang Tso-lin, governor of the 3 eastern 
provinces of China was read. 

Paul Dupuy, owner and publisher of 
La Petit Parisien of Paris, a visitor to 
the School of Journalism last winter, 
cabled: “I consider journalism as_ the 
highest mission a man can fulfill, If the 
readers sometimes seem to turn to that | 
which is lower or vulgar, it is because 
we have not known how to interest them 
in that which is noble, inspiring and | 
constructive. Sincerety and good will 
are more effective and produce greater 
results in the press than in any other 
branch of human activity. Prosperous 
advertising can only be developed on this 
basis. I deeply admire your School of © 
Journalism, the most interesting of all I 
visited, and wish it every success which | 
it truly merits.” 

Dean Walter Williams of the School 
of Journalism was toastmaster at the 
banquet, enunciated some of the prin- 
ciples of the profession, saying: “Journal- | 
ism, in the last analysis, is more than 
type and paper; it is the massage itself 
that counts, a prophecy of tomorrow’s 
accomplishment. Journalism is at once 
a tribune, a teacher, prophet and guide. 
There must be a high inspiration for 
those who conduct it. It is for the 
journalist to so print the news. that | 
tomorrow’s doings may be better than 
today’s—that is the purpose of Journalism 
Week.” 


Critics favorably received “Round the 
Town,” a revue written by New York || 
newspaper men being played in this city. 


Bigger 
Smaller 


The 


service months with us. 


International Classified 


Otis Building 


More Average 


The Harder They Fall! 


We draw no circulation lines in the accomplishment 
of surprising results in the building of classified adver- 
tising. From 5,220 to 96,496—we have made successes 
on newspapers of all circulations. 


An Indiana newspaper, circulation 5,220, has made a 
revenue gain of 333% during seventeen months of our 
service. And a New England newspaper, circulation 
96,496 has gained 112% in revenue throughout fifty-eight 


And just to pick an average-sized newspaper some- 
where between these extremes, a Pennsylvania newspaper 
of 21,030 circulation shows a revenue gain of 63% dur- 
ing its thirteen service months. 


If you'd like to know what we’ve done for a news- 
paper of almost exactly the size of yours, write us for 
a full list of the newspapers of all circulations that we 
have served with distinguished success. 


Get the facts—then get the classified! 


THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, INC. 


They Are— 


Advertising Counsellors 


Philadelphia 


KANSAS PUBLISHERS TO 
' ADVERTISE STATE 


'$15,000 Set Aside by 24 Dailies for 
Full Page Copy in Metropolitan 
“Un- 


Centers—To Combat 


favorable”’ Stories 


Wicuita, Kans., May 21.—The sum of 
$15,000 has been set aside by the Kansas 
Publishers’ Association, representing the 
24 principal daily newspapers of the State 
to be used in advertising Kansas to the 
rest of the country, and in combating the 
junfavorable stories “which eastern papers 
have been telling at the expense of 
Kansas.” 

The first step in the campaign will be 

MH full-page advertisements which will ap- 
jpear in the New’ York Times, Chicago 
) Tribune, and other metropolitan dailies, 
B cetting forth the advantages of living and 
}doing business in Kansas. ‘These adver- 
Wtisements will assert that Kansas is not 
Ha grasshopper infested, cyclone ridden 
larea, which has “gone broke,” because 
jwheat prices have been bad the past few 
lyears; that Kansas is’ not the habitat of 
buffaloes, drouths, and freak reformers; 
ithat Kansas is made up’ of. intelligent, 
progressive communities—that it likes a 
joke as well as the next one but has 
igrown a bit tired of being the butt of 
jall the dull humor of eastern newspaper 
writers. 

Statistics showing the wealth of the 
state, its crop production, land values, 
bank deposits, and general business re- 
sources will be carried in the copy. 

As soon as the advertising has had 
time to sink in, a committee of publishers 
will be sent to visit the great advertising 
agencies of Chicago, Detroit, New: York, 
Philadelphia, and other eastern cities to 
“sell” Kansas to these agencies as a 
world market and as a good place in 
which to do business. The committee 
consists of Marco Morrow, general 
Manager of the Topeka Capital, and 
assistant publisher of the ‘Capper Publica- 
tions; Frank P. MacLennan, of the 
Topeka State Journal; M. M. Murdock 
Wichita Eagle; Henry J. Allen, Wichita 
'Beacon; W. Y. Morgan, Hutchinson 
pNews; W. A. Bailey, Kansas City 

Kansan; Jess Denious, Dodge City Globe; 
George Marble, Fort Scott Tribune. 

Other newspapers represented in the 
association are: Arkansas City Traveler, 
Atchison Globe, Coffeyville Journal, E 
Dorado Times, Emporia Gazette, Great 
Bend Tribune, Iola Register, Hutchinson 
Gazette, Junction City Union, Lawrence 
Journal-World, Leavenworth Times, Ot- 
tawa Herald, Parsons Sun, Pittsburg Sun, 
Pittsburg Headlight, Salina Union. 


STAFF ANNOUNCED 


R. E. Austin Named M. E. of New Sioux 
City Daily 


Sioux Ciry, Ja., May 21.—Heads of 
the various departments of the third daily 
newspaper, the Sioux City Daily Regis- 
fer, to be published shortly after June 1, 
qave been announced. 

R. E. Austin, for the last 2 years man- 
aging editor of the Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Daily Star, will be the managing editor. 
Prior to his connection with the Star, 
Mr. Austin was managing editor of the 
Duluth (Minn.) News-Tribune for 2 
years, and, prior to that, night city editor 
of the Minneapolis Tribune. 

Keith Graul has been engaged as ad- 
vertising manager. Graul is from El 
Paso, Tex., where he has been advertis- 
ng manager of the automobile section of 
he El Paso Times. He was former 
advertising manager of the Shaw Publish- 
ng Company at Galesburg, Ill., and at 
me time had charge of the automobile 
idvertising of the Omaha News. 

_E. Almquist has been named circula- 
ton manager. He was assistant circula- 
ion manager of the Minnesota Daily 
Star. 

| Bernard ‘Campbell has been named cit* 
editor. He was formerly connected with 
he Duluth News-Tribune. Miss Agnes 
aaffe, formerly society editor of the 
Minneapolis Daily News, and also as- 


Tu tO. F 


sistant society editor of the Minneapolis 
Tribune, will head the woman's depart- 
ment. ‘ 

George Wheeler, formerly with the 
Sioux City Journal, the St. Paul Pioneer- 
Press and Dispatch and the Minneapolis 
Journal, will be sports editor. Ted Laws 
of Minneapolis has been named as one 
of the reporters. 

H. W. Ward will be foreman of the 
composing room and Paddy J. Gooson 
foreman of the press room. 

It has been decided that the Register 
will be issued every afternoon, including 
Saturday, and will also have a Sunday 
morning issue. 

The Regis.er for the 


has arranged 
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York Herald-Tribune 
syndicate service. Members of the board 
of directors of the new daily are F. M. 
Kasper, W. C. Kehm, H: M. Strawn, H. 
W. Ward and Harry F. Noble. F. M. 


Kasper is president. 


complete New 


Wichita Times Celebrates 
The 17th anniversary of the Wichita 
Falls (Tex.) Daily Times, celebrated 
this week, gave an indication of the 
growth of that community and the paper’s 


place in it. The circulation increased 
from 1,000 to 15,000, while the city’s 
population has increased from 4,500 to 
51,500. 
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“Pavement Advertising”’ in Italy 


Pavement and sidewalk advertising is 
shortly to be introduced in Rome, accord- 
ing to advices to the United States De- 
partment of Commerce from Trade Com- 
missioner Osborne. The company hold- 
ing the patents has’ obtained the exclusive 
concessions to apply this advertising in 
the street pavements of the Commune of 
Rome. Letters to form the ads are made 
from slabs of marble, metal, and mosaic. 


Daily Insures Advertisers 
The Easton (Pa.) Express insured all 
advertisers against rain in its special 
Dollar Day Edition, issued May 21. 


for 
IMMEDIATE 


Delivery — 


(Also for very early delivery —or delivery up to within one year from now ) 


FACTORY REBUILT HOE AND GOSS 


NEWSPAPER 
PRESSES 


All sizes from sixteen pages to and including octuple capacity. 


Attractive Prices and Terms 


Now is the time to get in touch with us if you need a press 
immediately or willneed one any time within the coming twelve 
months, and wish to save money. We are pricing these presses 
for quick sale —cash or very reasonable terms, as you prefer. 


UBLISH 


Wire collect—prompt action advised 


ER 


\ 


7055 PRINTING PRESS CO. 


1535. SOUTH:PAULINA- STREET; CHICAGO 
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| The Surprise of th 
THE “ON TO BRITAIN” NUMBE 


Publication D 


“EDITOR & PUBLISHER” 
A PIONEER 


‘ in the effort to promote interest in international markets 
and advertising affairs in 1923. In this respect 
Epitor & PUBLISHER’S “On to London’” Number 
May 19th last year, led all other publications in the 
field. It is quite natural that with such a notable ac- 
complishment to the credit of the Epiror & 
PUBLISHER organization that the response to this 
effort should be so overwhelming. This fact will be | 
demonstrated to your satisfaction in the great 


‘‘ON TO BRITAIN” NUMBER 


JUNE 21st 


Leading American newspapers have reserved space 
in which to tell of their markets, their merchandising 
co-operation and their ability to serve local, national 
and international advertisers. 


WIRE YOUR SPACE RESERVATIONS AT ONCE 


The ‘‘On to Britain’? Number will be placed in 
the hands of the 2,000 advertising delegates on board 
ship. In these groups (sailing on eight ocean liners) 
will be found the big men in American advertising 
affairs—many space buyers and agency executives to 
whom every American newspaper seeks to present its 
message. 


We have arranged wide “Overseas” distribution 
during the A. A. C. of W. Convention at Wembley 
and to the thousands of delegates who will attend 
from all corners of the British Empire in addition to 
special distribution direct to leading publishers and 
advertising agents of Great Britain, and on the con- 
tinent. This is an extra, as it were, and in addition 
to the wide distribution of EDITOR & PUBLISHER'S 
regular circulation throughout the advertising and pub- 


lishing fields of the United States’ and Canada. 


pee ewer a Se A 


e 


Will, 


| 
| 


Advertising Forms 


This will be the most unusual number ever 
attempted in the history of international journal- 


ism and advertising. 


An edition that will broaden the vision of every 
advertising man and every newspaperman no 
matter where he is located or what position he 


occupies. 


This number will be the result of untiring co- 
operation between our local editorial staff, our 
London editor, Mr. Herbert C. Ridout and our 
special commissioner, Mr. H. Rea _ Fitch. 
Twelve months of painstaking work is back of 


this feature edition. 


Nothing exactly like this ‘‘On to Britain” Num-- 


ber has ever been attempted heretofore. It will 
be a gigantic stride forward towards better 
understanding as between British and American 
advertising and publishing interests. Through 
its columns, American advertisers and agents 
will secure better understanding of British 
markets, media and advertising methods. British 
advertising interests on the other hand expect 
to be just as completely informed through this 
edition as to American markets, media and 


advertising methods. 


Widespread International Distribution Guaranteed 


) 
ed 


‘A.A.C. of W. Convention 


De 


OF “EDITOR & PUBLISHER” 


Editor 
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May 


ate JUNE 21st 
‘Close JUNE 11 


PARTIAL LIST OF EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


FROM THE PENS OF GREAT BRITAIN’S MOST 


INFLUENTIAL 


THE following features will be of special interest to pub- 
lishers, national advertisers and advertising agents on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 


reader-interest in 


equal importance from the American angle of this advertising 
gathering at Wembley will combine in making the ‘‘On to 
Britain” Number a well balanced and extremely influential 


ADVERTISING AUTHORITIES 


the British section. Articles and feat 


international edition. 
Tum Your Eyes to Britain 


What We Hone the Convention Will Do 


My Dream Come True 


Herbert C. Ridout 


C. Harold Vernon 
W. S. Crawford 


What This Edition Stands For 


(Special) 


History Made in Ten Months 


George Scott 


Some Things the Convention Ought to Put Right 


Sir Chas. F. Higham 


Convention Programmes and Social Arrangements 
Pen Pictures of Some of the Men You'll Meet 


S. Bernard Smith 


The Hundred Million Dollar Exhibition at Wembley 


Seeing London 


Ross Gumey 


A Lover of London 


British Advertising as Founded on Truth 


Fred’k E. Potter 


A Tremendous Volume of Unsatisfied Wants 


British Nation 


Paul E. Derrick 
Big Buyers of Toilet Preparation 
Lionel Jackson 


Department Store Advertising in Great Britain 


Sidney T. Garland 


British Advertising History Made in Mail Order Advertising 


Philip Smith 


Fighting the Cause of the British Country Newspaper 


Valentine Knapp 


Automobile Advertising in Great Britain 


U. S. Houses 
Successes 


Ermest H. Godbold 
as Well as British Have Made Mail Order 


Eric Field 


British Newspaper History Goes Back Two (Centuries 


T. McAusland 


Co-operative Advertising Schemes by Industries 


Woman’s Position in British Advertising 


R. J. Sykes 
Anne Meerloo 


How Shredded Wheat Made Good in British Market 


Advertising to 


Francis H. Burn 
the Country Markets in Britain 
—Osborne 


London as a Specific Market 


Samson Clark 


Liverpool—Britain’s Main Gateway of the West 


(Special) 
Glasgow 

(Special) 
Edinburgh—Scotland’s Capital 

(Special) 
Bradford—The City That Sayd ‘“Nowt’’ 
Leeds 

(Special) 
The Advertising Clubs of Great Britain 

(Special) 
The Advertising Clubs of Europe 

(Special) 


—Re 


Other Big Features to Be Announced Later 


gular Advertising Rates Will Apply 


Other timely articles and a most unusual 
array of photographs and art work will create impressive 


ures of 


-ABig Surprise Feature 


Will multiply the reader-interest in this big 


unusual, international Journalistic effort. 


Nothing like this has appeared before in 


any American trade publication. 


We are giving no advance notice of de- 
tails at the present moment further than 
our assurance that this feature of the 
“ON TO BRITAIN” Number will create 
a sensation among the delegates to the 


“A. A. C. of W.” convention. 
This “SURPRISE FEATURE” will be a 


demonstration of American progressive- 


ness in trade paper advertising on the 


part of a group of publishers and adver- 
tisers who certainly know how to “do 


things” in a big way. 


WIRE SPACE RESERVATION 
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On, emblises 


By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


GOOD working book for the news- 

paper library is “Advertising Copy” 
by George Burton Hotchkiss (Harper 
and Brothers). 

The book is plainly intended asa text 
and working manual for copywrighters of 
various degrees of expertness and for 
students who are learning to write copy 
either in the business office or in the uni- 
versity class. The author’s own experi- 
ence is teaching copy writing during the 
past 12 years admirably qualifies him to 
present the principles of good copy in a 
way that is both interesting and helpful. 
Believing that copy should be interesting 
and informative enough to be read in 
competition with the contents of the 
publication in which it appears he has 
practiced what he pveaches by making his 
text intensely interesting and informative. 
He has also tried to link up the practical 
work of advertising copy with the 
literary forms which are taught in most 
classes in English Composition. 

Although Professor Hotchkiss has 
thoroughly covered the elementary points 
of good copy, he has not by any means 
contented himself with these. He has 
tried to make his analysis of the subject 
so complete that it will be useful as well 
as stimulating to the most advanced prac- 
titioners in advertising. As he points out 
in his preface “I have noticed that the 
more expert a writer is, the more he 
welcomes any suggestions that may lead 
to even a slightly better mastery of his 
art.”” Hence, he gives considerable space 
to advanced technical details of word- 
choice, rhythm, headlines, and slogans. 

One outstanding feature of the book is 
its collection of illustrative specimens, in- 
cluding seventy-eight full page reproduc- 
tions of up-to-the-minute advertising. 
These include nearly all the commonly 
used varieties of copy and plainly -indi- 
cate painstaking care in selecting adver- 
tisements that are of outstanding ex- 
cellence from the standpoint both of 
artistic merit and of practical results. 

These specimens, along with the com- 
ments on them, are intended to be of ser- 
vice to the buyer and judge of advertis- 
ing as well as to the writer are seller, 
by furnishing a common basis of discus- 
sion. The author’s own experience in 
agency work has evidently made him 
aware of the fact that the advertiser is 
not always able to tell just what kind .of 
copy he wants, nor is the publisher or 
agent always able to explain as clearly 
as he would like, just what kind of copy 
he advises. 

The author disclaims any belief that he 
has said the final word on advertising 
copy. Nevertheless, he has given a more 
exhaustive summary of the things that 
make for good copy than has ever before 
been attempted. The book is likely to be 
accepted immediately as a standard work- 
ing tool for all those who have to write 
or to criticize advertising copy. 


ee ee 


W‘DGAR VALENTINE SMITH, as- 

sistant city editor of the Birmingham 
News, is attracting considerable attention 
with his short stories, one of which was 
judged the best short story in 1923. This 
tale was entitled “Prelude.” To Harper’s 
Magazine for May he contributes “Sil- 
houette’’—a story of negro life, doubtless 
based upon a real incident in the police 
court. 


ie ook: 


HE article, “How Carl Magee Broke 

Fall’s New Mexico Ring” by William 
G. Shepherd in the World's Work for 
May is almost “spot news”—except for 
New York newspaper men. It is prac- 
tically the address which Shepherd de- 
livered at a newspaper forum held under 
the auspices of the ‘Civic Club of New 
York City. As I presided at this forum, 
I can bear testimony to the interest 


aroused by Shepherd’s story of how Carl 


Magee conducted the Albuquerque Morn- 
ing Journal, and a little later, the New 
Mexico State Tribune. 
* ok O* 

DVERTISING managers, especially 

on provincial dailies, will find “The 
Year Book of the Dry Goods Economist”’ 
a volume to keep for reference, and also a 
volume to give away to merchants who 
advertise. Briefly, the book is a collec- 
tion of practical sales plans, advertising 
copy suggestions, and timely merchandis- 
ing ideas for merchants who buy news- 
paper space. 

At a time when publishers are bringing 
out the best short stories of 1923, the best 
news stories of 1923, it is worth while to 
have a companion volume of the best ad- 
vertising ideas, even though the title of 
such a volume is called the year book. 

Every advertising manager’ who has to 
help merchants prepare copy should look 
over every fourth page of the section 
headed “Advertising Ideas.” These pages 
contain sales events and other advertising 
material ready for general use for ap- 
propriate months. The ready-written 
copy should be regarded as skeleton copy 
to be revised and adapted to meet the 
policies of individual stores. 

The section entitled ‘Selling Ideas” 
describes over 200 sales plans which have 
been tried out in type and which have 
worked. This section, however, is de- 
signed more for advertising executives of 
stores than for advertising managers of 
newspapers. 

The concluding section, “Merchandis- 
ing Calendar” ought to be as helpful to 
the advertising manager as the memoran- 
dum pad on his desk. In fact, the former 
will supplement the latter very nicely. 

The volume is edited by Guy Hubbart, 
Arthur Sinsheimer, and Ernest C. Hast- 
ings. It is published by the Dry Goods 
Economist, 239 West Thirty-Ninth street, 
New York City. 

Pe ee 
COPY of Collier’s for May 10 is on 
my desk. It “reminds me” that Hey- 
wood Broun has in this issue, “Shooting 
the New Idea’—an article telling the 
father how to bring up his boy in the 
way he ought to have gone. The issue 
is on my desk because Jack Binns, who 
was recently elected president of the 
Newspaper Club of New York, begins a 
radio department in this number. 
Poe ae? 
JN the issue of the Saturday Evening 

Post for April 26, Frank Ward 
O’Malley, who knows a thing or two 
about reporting, has a satirical sketch 
which should have been headed “What 
Every Cub Reporter Ought to Know.” 
Desk men will doubtless enjoy the humor 
more than those on the street. 

H. BITTNER, the assistant editor 

* of Short Stories Magazine puts the 

cards on the table face-up in a small 

volume, “What An Editor Wants” (The 

Author and Journalist, Denver, Col.). 

The purpose of the book is thus outlined 
by the author: 


It is an attempt to help writers to produce 
stories worthy of publication that this book has 


There is no unemployment in 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


and this city is in very prosperous 
shape. An average of $20,000,000 is 
spent in Portsmouth every year and 
this prosperous market can be reached 
only via the ‘ 
EVENING TIMES 
MORNING SUN 
SUNDAY SUN-TIMES 
ae cover South Central Ohio like the 
dew. 
National Advertising Representatives 
ROBERT E. WARD, Inc. 
501 Fifth Ave. 5 So. Wabash Ave} 
New Ycrk Chicago 


been prepared. In it you will find no panacea 
tor writing ills, no sure-thing method of selling 
your work, no set rules that can be applied to 
fiction as axioms and propositions are applied 
to problems in geometry. In it I have simply 
set down, from a fiction editor’s viewpoint, the 
faults which cause the rejection of many manu- 
scripts and some suggested ways of avoiding 
these pitfalls. 

The chief asset of the volume is the 
fact that it is written by an editor who 
buys fiction and not by an author com- 
piling a volume describing what editors 
may or may not want. ‘‘Short, sane, and 

SAE 5 
sensible” might be a good phrase to de- 
scribe the manual. 

* * x 

APE youngsters at home possibly may 

enjoy “Working Through At Lincoln 
High” by Joseph Gollomb (Macmillan 
Company). The trick is turned by re- 


porting school news for the local paper. 


| would say more about this tale for the 
youngsters except for the fact that the 
hero of the story, James Melville Lee 
has a name that reads too much like 
that of the conductor of this department. 
aE 
SHORT story dealing with news- 
paper life which ought to be marked 
“must” for personal perusal in “Imagina- 
tion and the String Bean” by Mary 
Roberts Rinehart in Hearst's Internation- 
al Magazine for May. Reporters will 
want to ask the clty editor how he liked 
it. 


te 


BOUT a year ago, Scribner’s .Maga- 

zine published the first story from 
the pen of. McCready Huston, who is 
connected with the South Bend (Ind.) 
Tribune. In the May issue of Scribner’s 
he has a story entitled, “Not Poppy.” In 
an editorial note, the editor of Scribner’s 
says that Huston “unlike too many new 
authors, has continued steadily sending us 
good stuff,’ and then adds, “no one out- 
side of an editor’s office can have any idea 
what that means when the stuff gets 
better and better.” 

I have called attention to the two 
stories in which Huston dealt with news- 
paper life and which he published in the 
Red Book. Best of all, however, I like 
the stuff which Huston puts on the 
editorial page of the Tribune. 

* OK Ok 


OUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
of Boston announces a new book on 
editorial writing by M. L. Spencer, direc- 
tor of the school of journalism at the 
University of Washington. Spencer was 
eranted a leave of absence last October 
in order that he might have the necessary 
time to complete this volume which is 
scheduled for publication next fall. 
* OK OK 
[Py the April issue of the Washington 
Newspaper—a trade paper dedicated 
to the improvement, of journalism in 
Washington, C. C. Rosewater, Publisher 
of the Seattle Post Intelligence, chats in 
very interesting way on the subject, 
“Building Permanent Circulation. ”’ 
Listen to what he says about the logical 
limits of circulation: 

Circulation outside logical limits ought to be 
sold at a price which will not make it a charge 
against the cost of producing advertising. To 
develop circulation just to swell the figures re- 


gardless of location is misdirected energy. 


DETROIT TIMES 


Over 200,000 


DAILY 


- Over 250,000 


SUNDAY 


A good newspaper 
plus the growth of 
Detroit to 1,200,000 
population, is the 
answer. 


In small cities a newspaper works to covet 
the whole field, but in larger cities, frequenth 
a part of the community is chosen as a field, 
particularly in very large cities. Political party 
lines at one time more than now, divided the 
field. Some publishers choose to present the 
news and point of view of classes, or masses 
exclusively, and so divide their fields. Some 
emphasize the -man’s appeal and some the 
woman’s appeal. 


R. HOE & CO. | 


Offer for sale at very 
attractive prices 


The following presses of other J) 
makes: } 


GOSS Straight- Line Sextuple } 
Press, Page Length, J 
21.60” | 
GOSS Straight -Line Sextuple } 
Press, Page Length, J 


23 9-16” 
GOSS 32-page Two-Plate-Wide 
Press, Page Length 
; 223! 
GOSS 24-page Two-Plate-Wide } 
Press, page Length, 
23 9-16” 
GOSS 24-page Two-Plate-Wide } 
Press, Page Length 
23 9-16” 
GOSS Monitor 12-page Press, 
Page Length 21.60” 
WISE-WOOD Octuple Press, } 
Page length 2234” | 
Two WISE-WOOD Sextuple ] 
Presses, Page Length 
23 9-16” 1 
SCOTT 32-page Two- Plate- J 
Wide Press, with color ~ 
cylinder, Page Length ]) 
23 9-16” 


Full particulars furnished on | 
request. : 


R. HOE & CO. | 
504-520 Grand Street, New York, N. Y. | 
| 


7 Water St, 
Boston, Mass. 


1303 SERVICE 1924 


as visualized by 


BENJAMIN & KENTNORCO. 


ENJAMIN & KENT 

NOR CO. representa- | 
tives are accorded audiences | 
with space buyers and ad- | 
vertisers because their solici- | 
tations are recognized as | 
being made on first hand 
knowledge of markets, cir- 
culation and conditions. | 


BENJAMIN & KENT- 
NOR CO. representatives 
have no hallucination that 
they are able to flirt with 
facts; that they can “put it 
over” or that they can weave 


7 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, IIL. 


any romance that will stand — 


up under investigation. 


BENJAMIN & KENTNOR CO 


Advertising Representatives 
of Newspapers 


2W.45thSt. 900 Mallers Bldg 
New York Chicago 


401 Van Nuys Bldg. 
Los Angeles 
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NATURAL RESOURCES 
OF SOUTHERN STATES 


PLANT YOUR TRADE MARK 
DAILIES 


WITH THESE 


ALABAMA 


***Birmingham Age-Herald 
***Birmingham Age-Herald 
***Birmingham News 
***Birmingham News 
***Mobile News-Item 
***Mobile Register 
***Mobile Register 
***Montgomery Journal 


FLORIDA 


***Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville. . (M&S) 
***Pensacola News 

TtiSt. Petersburg Independent 

***Tampa Times 

***Tampa Tribune 


GEORGIA 


***Augusta Herald 
***Aucusta Herald 
***Macon Telegraph 
***Macon Telegraph 
**Savannah Morning News (M) 20,552..(S) 


KENTUCKY 


***Lexington Leader 
***Lexington Leader 
***Paducah Sun 


NORTH CAROLINA 
+tAsheville 
**Asheville Citizen 
** Asheville 
***Greensboro Daily News 
***Greensboro Daily News 
***Raleigh News and Observer 
***Raleigh News and Observer 
***Winston-Salem Sentinel 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


***Spartanburg Journal 
***Spartanburg Herald ....(M) 6,014.... 


TENNESSEE 


***Chattanooga Times 
***Chattanooga Times 
tttNashville Banner 
tttNashville Banner 


VIRGINIA 


*Alexandria Gazette 
***Danville Register and Bee 
***Danville Register (Sunday) 
***Newport News Times-Herald 
***Newport News Daily Press 
***Roanoke Times & World-News 
***Roanoke Times 
***Staunton News-Leader (M), Leader... (E) 


* A, B, C, Statement, April 1, 1923, 
** A, B. C, Statement, Sept, 30, 1923, 
tt Government, Bept. 30, 1923. 

***° A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1924, 
ttt Government Statement, April 1, 1924, 
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Every mineral, with the exception 
of two out of fifty-seven mined in the 
United States, is found in the South. 


The potential wealth of most of 
these mineral resources, exclusive of 
iron and coal, is overshadowed by the 
South’s position in regard to petro- 
leum. The aggregate of petroleum 
still in Southern fields is estimated at 
5,000,000,000 barrels or 55 per cent 
of the deposits in the United States. 


The South’s potential wealth above 
the ground is in its large acreage of 
It is estimated that the 
South has nearly 40 per cent of the 


forest land. 


wooded area and 23 per cent of the 
saw timber of the United States. 


Through its hydro-electric power, 
harnessing many of its rivers, the 
South has increased its buying power 
tremendously, and yet the possibilities 
have scarcely been touched. 


No manufacturer or National Adver- 
tiser can study these few basic facts 


without realizing that the South’s buy- 


ing power rests on a firm foundation. 


HALVED IN APRIL IN NEW YORK 


Herald, Globe and Mail Last Year Had Combined Total of 
2,400,000 Lines, Now Missing, Yet Net Loss Is 
* Only 1,148,772 Lines 


({ONSOLIDATIONS have bent the 
curve of New York advertising line- 
age into a fish-hook. Nine of the 13 
newspapers that remained of the 16 alive 
in April, 1923, carried a larger volume 
of business in April, 1924, than they did 
in the previous April, but the net loss 
for the whole 16 was 1,148,772 agate lines. 
The April, 1924, total was 14,243,344 
lines. The April, 1923, total was 15,- 
392,116 lines. 

In the latter are included the figures 
for the Herald, Globe, and Mail, now re- 
moved from the field, whose combined 
volume last April was 2,498,212 agate 
lines. The April, 1923, volume of the 
present 13 papers therefore totalled 12,- 
893.904 lines, and the total for the month 
just past represents a gain for these 
papers of 1,349,440 agate lines, or about 
9.5. per cent. Three of the four news- 
papers showing losses for the month issue 
Sunday editions, of which there were 4 
in April, 1924, against 5 in April, 1923. 

The greatest gainer for the month were 
naturally evening papers, with no Sun- 
day editions. The Sun gained 378,202 
agate lines, its companion Munsey paper, 


the Telegram-Mail, gained 242,660 lines, 
and the Evening Journal, gained 254,882 
lines. The Herald-Tribune gained 297,- 
842 lines over the Tribime’s total for 
April, 1923. 

Newsprint consumption also shows a 
considerable drop, as indicated by the 
number of pages printed—13,384 against 
14,692, or a decrease of 1,308 pages, or 
almost 10 per cent. The average daily 
circulation of the paers listed as of April 
1, was 3,596,034 copies, against 3,777,951 
copies as of April 1, 1923, a decrease of 
181,917 copies per day. For the month, 
this theoretically represents a decrease of 
about 1,900 tons of newsprint, valued at 
present market prices at approximately 
$142,000. The actual saving was less, 
however, since the Herald Tribune and 
the Telegram-Mail circulations are con- 
siderably larger than the figures noted in 
the April 1 statements indicate. Most of 
the papers printed in April, 1924, more 
pages than in April, 1923, and the de- 
crease is due wholly to the suspension 
of the Globe, Herald and Mail. 

Comparative figures for the month 
follow: 


APRIL, 1924-1923 


Percentage 
-—— Pages-—— of 


1924 1923 Total Space 1924 1923 Gain Loss 
1,408 1,288 «.AgmertGan) s+ as ey bear 9.3 1,329,024 **1,180,716 148,308 
1,238 1,196 Brooklyn Eagle .... 11.0 1,566,624 1,542,888 23,736 
518 61¢ Brooklyn Times a ao 395,644 311,206 84,438 
1,236 1,052 *Evening Journal .... 10.1 1,436,386 1,181,504 254,882 
524 *Evening Mail ae Say sees 568,064 aes 
750 524 *Evening Post 2.7 381,664 364.844 16,820 A See 
716 722 *Evening World 5.2 745,068 774,756 Scr 29,688 
Ee 624 *Glicbe siete cress -tereree ks am See ts 821,162 iis. 1etehe 
roe 1.36 any teleralchetede treet ipeiaren a Semen = 1,108,986 rah osche cna 
1.248 1,050 Herald-Tribune’.... 8.6 1,230,772 $932,930 297,842 vee 
1,044 1,004 News (Tabloid) 3.6 507.208 354,300 152,908 Moe 
61 692 Standard Union 4.7 673,680 679,974 Sours 6,294 
976 G78e * Suny Berries aie oe Solaeeate 91 1,293,520 ~ 2915308 378,202 {Mo 
722 566 *Telegram and Mail.. 5.9 846,110 7603,450 242,660 Smack 
1,706 1704" eT imme sense stasis 16.6 2,363,724 2,373,312 Ge icity 9,588 
1,208 1 3G eV On Cie Wenetonter shots Tetaner 10.4 1,473,920 1,678,706 Sete 204,786 
3,384 14,692 Rotalsil waarmee nee 14,243,344 15,392,116 1.148,772 
Net Loss 
*No Sunday edition. 
**92 686 lines American Weekly not included 
+Telegram and Mail combined January 28, 1924. Sunday issue discontinued March 16, 
1924. 
+Sun and Globe combined June 4, 1923. Name changed to Sun March 10, 1924. 
$Herald and Tribune ccmbined March 19, 1924. 
APRIL, 1924-1918 
1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 
RMETICAN, Wete ee stesso 1,329,024 1,180,716 1,078,400 859,706 869,829 885,744 
B’klyn Ez 1,566,624 1,542,888 1,396,412 1,177,088 1, 1,011,115 800,905 
B’klyn Times....... 395,644 311,206 283,106 269,762 this cats Tih event 
Ever motrmals 0% ciate 1,436,386 1,181,504 1,008,140 936,928 815,868 922,544 702,779 
(aire RC Moe» abnor 568,064 518,558 541,688 587,996 374,222 454,450 
Evening Post....... 381,664 364,844 346,624 518,050 484,868 378,492 396,524 
Fein WV OL fore ies) e's 745,068 774,756 763,970 831,042 880,252 753,866 445,613 
CE) aeenon aac ae ooo sisal eee 821,162 603,772 568,130 651,030 774,552 472,145 
lec ald), Gleveree sepeus lie 1,108,986 1,110,250 1,065,668 1,050,044 702,980 625,098 
Herald-Trib. metas 932,930 860,570 861,466 865,812 665,124 393,343 
News (Tabloid).... 354,300 292,548 215,212 (Wa yi i aeotc Tie ite s\.ele 
Stand. Union. 679,974 669,546 533,342 782,274 611,324 518,101 
Slings hove ctor ete 915,318 806,366 725,396 711,220 713,083 542,051 
Telegram-Mail Fi 603,450 614,652 649,752 772,790 830,702 744,583 
Ne eee a eb co 2,373,312 2,311,328 1,923,902 2,146,030 1,499,585 1,212,302 
Wiould” v\.\cefarercatere 1,678,706 1,522,700 1,199,486 1,640,844 1,471,840 1,310,480 
Totals: \ acaeersn= 14,243,344 15,392,116 14,186,942 12,876,618 13,871,596 11,579,258 9,504,118 


+ Figures not recorded. 


Cooper Wins Golf Title 


Fred B. Cooper, editor of the Topeka 
(Kan.) Construction News, for the 8th 
consecutive time defeated B. C, Harris of 
Herrington for the state editorial golf 
championship. Finals were held at the 
Wichita Country Club links. 


MOST NEWS 


The largest morning daily circulation 
in Pittsburgh 


Che Pittsburgh Post 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 
118,000 


Daily Circulation 
Sunday Circulation. ..175,000 


Member A. B. C. 


Greatest 
Advertising Gain 


The Sun, New York, gained 
1,221,482 agate lines—4,000 col- 
umns—of advertising in the first 
four months of 1924 over the 
corresponding months last year 
—the greatest newspaper adver- 
tising gain in America. 

The more than 250,000 daily pur- 
chasers of The Sun constitute 
the largest circulation of high- 
class readers attained by any 
New York evening newspaper. 


Che = Sun 
New York 


Circulation more than 250,000 
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LINEAGE LOSS CAUSED BY MERGERS 


APRIL BEHIND 1923 LINEAGE 


Gains Made in 16 of 29 City Totals, 
Despite Loss of One Sunday 


Sixty-three of the 130 newspapers 
whose advertising totals are reported by 
the New York Evening Post Statistical 
Department for April carried a larger 
volume in April, 1924, than in the same 
month last year. Fifty-eight ran behind 
April, 1923, totals, and in nine cases no 
comparison is available. Totals for 16 of 
the 29 cities listed are above those of 
last April, with 13 showing losses. The 


net loss for the 29 cities listed is | 


1,516,650 agate lines, the greater part of 
which is. shown in New York. This 
figure is analyzed in connection with the 
detailed statement of New York lineage 
in another column and indicates that the 
apparent loss is due to continuations of 
newspapers during the past year. April, 
1924, had four Sundays against five in 
April, 1923. Totals by cities follow: 


1924 1923 Gain 
New York...14,243,344 15,392,116 1,148,772" 
Chicago ........1 7,923,456 7,690,248 233,208 
Philadelphia.. 8,048,469 7,860,648 187,821 
Detroit, Sic. 5,221,762 5,242,300 20,538* 
Cleveland..., 4,361,475 4,443,450 81,975* 
St. Louis.... 4,559,000 4,523,560 35,440 
Boston ..... 6,295,531 6,151,652 143,879 


Baltimore ... 4,736,734 4,713,539 23,195 
Los Angeles. 7,828,474 8,452,713 624,239* 
Buffalo ..... 4,035,704 3,879,647 156,057 
SanFrancisco 4,786,440 4,922,750 


Milwaukee... 3,387,080 3,295,355 91,725 
Washington.. 4,454,738 4,377,685 77,053 
Cincinnati... 3,747,000 3,763,500 16,500* 
New Orleans. 3,115,601 3,281,942 166,341* 
Minneapolis., 3,048,430 3,670,876 622,446* 
Seattle vi. ecr 2,852,808 2,732,660 120,148 
Indianapolis. 3,220,206 3,135,747 84,459 
Denver ..... 2,193,184 2,374,708 181,524* 


Providence .. 3,020,354 2,969,932 50,422 


Columbus ... 3,564,331 3,491,436 72,895 
Louisville ... 3,236,994 2,986,473 2503521 
St. Paul..... 2,585,282 2,740,878 155,596* 
Oakland .... 2,195,886 2,056,586 139,300 
Omaha ....- 2,258,823 2,420,250 161,427* 
Birmingham.. 2,178,862 1,959,748 219,114 
Richmond ... 1,984,038 2,293,389 309,351* 
Dayton ..... 3,074,694 3,125,598 50,904* 
Houston .... 2,729,804 2,455,768 274,036 


Totals... .124,888,504 126,405,154 1,516,650* 


* Loss. 


A. P. Extends N. Y. State Service 


Extending its New York state news 
service, Associated Press, May 16, opened 
a Central New York office at ‘Syracuse, 
N. Y.. The local work will be in charge 
of Lewis B. Sebring, Jr., from -the Al- 
bany staff. He will have quarters in the 
daytime in the office of the Syracuse 
Herald and at night in the Post-Standard 
office. 


Tyler Launches Weekly 


W. N; Tyler is president and editor of 
the Review, a new weekly newspaper, 
published at Jackson Heights, Queens 
County, New York. 


Directory of Leading Featur 


FOR DAILY, SUNDAY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, 


Cartoons 


KESSLER 


A Cartoon with a Kick — 
6 times a week; 3 col. or 2 col. size 


Metropolitan News Service, 150 Nassau Sti L. 


Fashions 


HOLLYWOOD FASHIONS—NEW WEEKLY 


All about the clothes worn hy Filmland’s beau- 


tiful women when ‘‘off location.’’ 
Irresistibly feminine and timely. 


Tom Beck Features, ‘733 San Fernando. Bldg., 


Los Angeles. 


Fiction 


WORLD’S FAMOUS AUTHORS, 


Unexcelled selection, serials, novelettes, shorts. 


Service for Authors, 33 W,. 42d St., N. Xn 


Full Page Mats 


8 COL, 12 EM—ALSO 7 COL. PAGES 


Camera News, Fashion Feature, Children’s Pages 


The International Syndicate, BALTIMORE, 


PRIZE WINNER 


Magner White’s story in the San Diego (Cal,) 
Sun, describing an eclipse of his paper’s nam 
sake, won the 1924 Pulitzer Prize for the 

example of reporting in 1928, 


New Jersey Press Meets 


New Jersey Press ‘Association held 
its 68th annual convention and tour, J 
20 to 23, inclusive, at South Mount 
Manor, Wernersville, Pa. Members 
sembled in Reading. The conventi 
was featured by conferences of newspap 
men connected with New Jersey’s daily 
and weekly journals. R. E. Lent, of 
Passaic Daily News, was in charge 
the conferences of the daily newspaper 
men. The conferences of the weekly 
newspaper men was conducted by F 
A. Robertson, of the Washington Star. 


Nurse’s Libel Suit in Court 


The $150,000 libel action brought by 
Miss E. Marie Wilson, Watertown nurseé 
against the Syracuse Newspaper Cot 
poration, publisher of the Syracuse Telé 
gram and the Oswego County News, wen 
to trial this week in supreme ‘court 4 
Watertown. Miss Wilson seeks damage 
for a news story which said that she h 
eloped with Dr. Percival D. Bailey, 
former superintendent of a sanitarium 
Orwell, N. Y., where Miss Wilson 
formerly employed. 


Vanderbilt, Jr., Insured for Million 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., publisher 0 
the San Francisco Illustrated Dai 
Herald and the Los Angeles Illustrab 
Daily News, has taken out insurance 1 
the amount of $1,000,000, and has appl 
for $800,000 more. He obtained the pol 
icies to protect the stockholders in thi 
Vanderbilt Newspapers, Inc. he 4 
nounced. 


Doherty te New York News 


Edward Doherty, for two years cor 
respondent of the Chicago Tribune a 
Los Angeles, has been transferred to i 
city staff of the New York Daily News 


Motor Service 


HINTS FOR THE MOTORIST—BY CLOU! 
Popular with both automobilist and advert 
The International Syndicate, BALTIMO 


Newspaper House Orga 


THE AD-ROUTE—A SIX YEAR SUC 
Booklets 6c per copy—or mats and copy 
The International Syndicate, BALTIMORE 3 


Radio 
DAILY OR WEEKLY RADIO—BY CHAP. ran 


Chapman is the Baltimore .Sun’s Radio wW 
’° The International Syndicate, BALTIMO 


Religious Features 


A “DIFFERENT” SUNDAY SCHOOL LESS80) 
The Standard Religious Feature of Amere 
Newspaperdom,.. Twenty-five years of conti 
publication. Non-Controversial, Readable, Tin 
: ‘The Ellis Service, Swarthmore, Pa. — 


Women’s Features 


YOUR HOME AND YOU 

A. Daily Business Letter for Women 
Whose Business is the Home -@ 
Metropolitan News Service, 150 Nassau St., N. 
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BUILD THE FOUNDATION IN 


NEW ENGLAND 


PANNA AOA 


[ue 


[* you are able to conduct a nation-wide 
MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 advertising pamparen ree build the 
: Ciren- 2, foundation in New England. 


reece DUNG. ica de les (E) Mara 

Boston (M&E) 278,616 . . . 4 
{tfBoston tae ones ae If you are only able to begin with 
*#*B 367, : 55 omange : 

SccFall River Herald e iat a limited territory, where your sales 
***Vite urg Sentine ’ A e ° . 

s*tHaverhill Gazette 16,008 organization will be able to completely 
TttLowell Courier-Citizen and 


Evening Leader ....(M&E) 21,270, cover the field and back up your advertis- 


***New Bedford Standard-Mercury 


(M&E) 92,505 . ing effort with satisfactory distribution— 


***New Bedford Sunday Standard “7 

Ere is | a eee aif ae 
a Ae aa Aste es pl center this initial territorial campaign in 
TfPittsfield Eagle (E) 16,007 04 .08 


***Salem News 21,154 ; : New England. 


Taunton Gazette 8,263 
tttWorcester Telegram-Gazette 
(M&E) 84,365 


{ttWorcester Sunday Telegram (8) 46,589 | You do not find it necessary to lay out 
MAINE—Population, 768,014 a different and distinctive campaign for 


seePortiand Press Herald, (M&S) S1'115(A) . : 
pee Ree Saal oe orrleg each state, as is often advisable in neigh- 
***Portland Telegram (S) 28,7384 


(Sunday Edition Express) boring states of other sections of the 
TitWatervilic Sentinel 5,999 ‘ . 3 
Peet ert Rmnere ae eit gh a United States. New Englanders have 
s**Concord, Monitor-Patriot ..(B) 5,898 0875 the same desires from Maine to Vermont 
and New Hampshire to the shores of 
RHODE ISLAND—Population, 604,397 


***Manchester Union Leader.(M&E) 28,846 10 

x 
HttNewport Daily News 194.0886 .0296 Long Island Sound. They have the same 
tttPawtucket Times (E) : 07 07 
ttiProvidence Bulletin O15 17 (A).28 average wealth and the same purchasing 
***Providence Journal i is ; = 
***Providence Journal > ; ‘ 
ffievovidence ‘Teibune’ cccc@)- sao 10 tendencies. 
***Westerly Sun 
***Woonsocket Call 


BY, Domblak tied, cate ety Jiuceal: : : yf fa ; 
eee a ee Such is the condition of this field for 
VERMONT—Population, 352,428 active sales promotion. 


***Barre Times 6,885 

Piconins ten ere 3,059 oe : a6 h ° ° 1 - 
***Burlingt Tess 5 . : f A 
ee ree e oe ag On tne Increasing Teguiar population 
***St, Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 


(E) 4004, there is added each summer the largest 
CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,681 and wealthiest class of tourists and vaca- 

***Brid: ort Post-Telegra . ° F : 
roe See EAM) e117 tionists known to the American continent. 


***Bridgeport Post 20,565 
***Hartford Courant $1,940 


I 


HNN 


HAN 


l 
i 


***Hartford Courant 50,247 . - Z 
i 6,997 a ° 

fitarttnd Pines ‘oa : To these hundreds of thousands of 
THitew Haren Register ps és} ine | ‘0 people the daily newspaper is the all-im- 
***Now 4 ndon ay ’ . . . ° . 
iffNorwioh "Butetin GH insect portant and influential medium of sales 
+e peamford Advocate oe 8,994 j ‘ romotion 

‘Waterbury Republican con 21,951 p e 
***Waterbury Republican .,..(S) 15,181 


** A, B, 0, Statement, Sept, 80, 1923. Profit by the success of the greatest 


tt ret Biatoment, ta 80,1028, . : 
tit Government ‘Statement, April 1, 1924, national advertisers — select the accom- 


(A) Circulation daily edition only, : i e 
panying list of result-producing news- 
papers. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


The New Public Service 


XX.—STANDARDIZED CLASSIFICATIONS—THE SOLICI- 
TOR’S STRONGEST SALES POINT 


By BASIL L. SMITH 


A FAVORITE phrase of real estate 
and automobile dealers who are 
putting properties or cars on the market 
is this: 

“Must be seen to be appreciated.” 

Give a slight twist to the expression 
and it tells an important truth about a 
classified medium: 

“Must be understood to be appreci- 
ated.” 

An automobile or real estate prospect 
can’t be sold until he actually looks over 
the car or the house in question. And no 
amore can a classified prospect be sold 
until he realizes the value and service- 
giving quality of a perfectly catalogued 


‘medium. 


Not many houses are sold by the people 
who simply say: “I have a house to 
sell”? The sales are made by the dealers 
who say: “Look at the size of my house, 
notice its lawn, its hardwood floors, its 


excellent plumbing and its comfortable 


heating system.’ 

And the solicitors who announce that 
they are selling classified ads, and let 
things go at that, very often belie their 
words. They: are not selling classified 
ads—they are only trying to. The real 
solicitor who gets the business is the one 
who says: “Look here—at the service 
features that my medium, alone among 
its competitors, offers you. Look at its 


perfect arrangement. Look > at its 
standardized classifications. Look at the 
convenience of its alphabetical and 


numerical system. Here are the ads for 
your money !” 

The strongest point of scientific classt- 
fied advertising lends itself to the clearest 
and most striking sort of presentation to 
prospects and customers. It is easy to 
sell “A-B-C,” perfect-catalogue, classi- 
fed advertising as a service because it 
was built with the one paramount idea of 
service in view: It is what it was de- 
signed to be—a convenience to readers and 
a source of profit to advertisers. It offers 
systematized opportunity-finding to read- 
ers and scientific selmg to advertisers. 
And it gets results because, with this 
combination of factors, results are in- 
evitable. 

To make the point clear to prospects 
who are unfamiliar with the character of 
this modern type of medium, it is only 
necessary to show them the day’s classi- 
fied section, ask them ro compare it with 
any other classified advertising they have 
ever seen and give them a few illustra- 
tions of its clear-cut superiority. 

The solicitor asks them if they ever 
tried to find a friend’s house in some 
partially developed suburb before the 
streets were completely laid out and 
named. Then he asks them to imagine a 
whole city laid out in the same state of 
confusion. Then he suggests to them that 
in this thought they have some idea of 
what other classified advertising looks 
like to its readers in comparison with the 
perfectly catalogued medium that his 
newspaper offers. He shows them how 
the classifications correspond to clearly 


named streets, and the alphabetically 
listed ads under them to numbered 
houses. He gets them to look at the 


35,434 

Net paid (1923) 
An increase of 

47% in 7 Years. 


TRENTON (N.J.) TIMES 


Average. 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


National Representatives 


Lytton Bldg. 
Chicago 


Marbridge Bldg. 
New York 


LOOKING AFTER A NEWS- 
PAPER’S “UNSEEN ASSET” 


O one can go to a newspaper's 
cash drawer and take out a 
handful of good will. 

But all the same, good will based 
on confidence and support is the 
biggest asset any publisher can 
have in his business—because with 
it he can build up all the material 
assets he needs. 

Classified advertising, essentially 
and primarily and individual sery- 
ice to each reader of a newspaper, 
is and always will be the source 
of that good will which can come 
only through intimate contact and 
genuine helpfulness. 

And. Mr. Smith believes, as a 
newspaper's .classified advertising 
grows in utility and appeal, its 
claim on the confidence and sup- 
port of its readers will increase 
to unlimited proportions. Watch 
for his article on this point next 
week! 


medium as its readers look at it—makes 
them see the classified section as a widely 
consulted buying guide in which their 
ads will receive the immediate attention 
of everyone who might be interested in 


them. He presents these facts clearly to 
them,:and intelligent prospects will be in 
a position where they will very largely, 
sell themselves. 

Another angle of illustration is to com- 
pare the carefully grouped and arranged 
medium with a big department store 
where thousands of buyers come every 
day. The solicitor brings out the fact 
that the success of the department stores 
lies in its network of specialized depart- 
ments, all easily accessible and brought 
together in one large, convenient store. 
Then, he asks them if that is not exactly 
the service that his medium is perform- 
ing for its thousands of daily readers. 
He points out the group headings as the 
different main departments, the separate 
classifications as aisles and the individual 
ads as shelves. He asks them what could 
make classified “shopping” any more con- 
venient or profitable for readers. And so 
he drives home the point that their ads 
will be in as opportune positions to at- 
tract buyers as any of the articles in a 
busy department store. 

To show exactly why the scientific 
medium pulls results for its advertisers 
is the most convincing selling argument 
that can be used. And this is accomp- 
lished when prospects are made to see 
why readers find such a classified section 
so convenient and profitable to consult 


FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


a BCorid. 
TTION 
The World and the Eve- 
ning World have a_ com- 
bined circulation daily, of 
650,000 for $1.20 per agate 
line gross, subject to con- 
tract discounts. They carry 
more high class dry goods 
advertising; are read by 
more jobbers, department 
and chain store buyers, and 
by more retailers; offer 
more circulation per dollar 
and a more concentrated 
circulation; a reader and a 
dealer influence more local- 
ized than any other morn- 
ing and evening combination. 
Advertise in News>apers 
by the Year 


The EGAN, saaria 


Pulitzer Building, New York 
Mallers Building Ford Building 
Chicago Detroit ) 


every day. Prospects will best see what 
the medium can do for them when they 
hear what it is doing for the audience of 
readers that they want to reach. Reader- 
interest is result-power. And the stand- 
ardized classifications are the very roots 
of reader-interest. 


Book Men Urged to Use Dailies 


Delegates to the 24th annual conven- 
tion of the American Bookseller’s Asso- 
ciation, held in New York last week, 
were urged to use more newspaper ad- 
wertising by J. Joseph Estabrook, Balti- 
more, Md. He said billboards and street 


car advertisements did not bring the 
results newspapers did. He also declared 
that a report of leading booksellers 


showed that from 2% to 3 per cent of 
their gross annual business should be 
spent for newspaper advertising. 


Vanderbilt Daily Sued for Libel 


A. E. Graupner, attorney, has sued the 
San Francisco Illustrated Daily Herald 
for $245,000 for alleged libel, claiming 
that he has been misrepresented in a 
series of articles appearing in The Herald 
regarding the American Legion. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, Jr., is publisher. 


Changes to Evening Field 


The Huntsville (Ala.) Morning Star, 
a daily established in Huntsville last 
February by Edward Doty, has changed 
from the morning to the afternoon field. 
The word “Morning” has been dropped 
from the name. The paper will use the 
International News Service. 


HUDSON SEASON STARTS 


N. Y. Newspaper Men on 18th Annual 
Outing to the Catskills 


The Hudson River is again navigable. 

Sure, the ice went out long ago, but 
the river is never open until it 1s done 
with proper cere- 
mony by the party 
of New York 
newspaper men 
which visits the 
Catskills every 
Spring. This 
week, as the 
Newspaper- 
men’s Association 
of Greater New 
York and Vicin- 
ity, fifty of them 
sailed to Sauger- 
ties, spent a day 
motoring over 
the mountain 
roads, and re- 
turned to New York via the Day Line 
from Catskill. 

This outing has been under the aus- 
pices of the Circulation Managers’ As- 
sociation of, New York City for 18 years, 
but in recent years attracted men from 
every department of the local newspapers. 

James McKernan, now president of the 
Kings County Newspaper Company and 
for many years chairman of the Circula- 
tion Managers’ Association, is also chair- 
man of the new organization and made 
arrangements for the outing. Ed Roberts, 
manager of the New York World 
Catskill Information Bureau, was in 


James McKEernan 


charge of entertainment in the mountains. 
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Papers Strengthen 
Ghurch Influence 


Newspaper publishers have shown them- 
tovulse,sthein, 


much space to constructive suggestions con- 
cerning church attendance. 


also 
hymns as recently offered by the Newspaper 
Hymn Service of Groton, Conn. 


of course, 
journalism shows that the papers which con- 
sistently and persistently have put their ener- 
gies on the side of right living and have 
reinforced struggles of the church to get the 
community to the straight and narrow path 
have profited most. Righteousness pays here 


influence to 
of churches in their 
of papers have given 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


Editor & Publisher Indispensable 


New York, May 14. 
To Epitor & PUBLISHER :—It is a great 
thing to realize a vision of many years 


past and I congratulate you heartily on. 


having built up a service station in your 
excellent publication. I have watched its 
development with great interest and each 
department which you have added has 
made Epitor & PuBLISHER more indis- 
pensable. 
Cone, Hunton & WoopMaAn, INc., 
M. D. Hunton. 


It Keeps Improving 


To Epiror & PusLIsHEeR:—Your mag- 
azine has done more for the newspaper 
profession than any other agency I know 
of. It is a continual surprise to me to 
see how you keep on improving the 
magazine when it seems perfect the way 
mc (iS. 

WittiamM S. MAuL.spy, 
Department of Journalism, 
University of Iowa. 


Bruce Bliven’s Appreciation 

May 9, 1924. 
To Epitor & PusBLisHer:—lI can’t re- 
sist the impulse to write to you in ad- 
miration of the excellent report contained 
in Epiror & PustisHer for May 3 of 
the convention of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors. It is a very wel- 
come novelty to see such ample recog- 
nition of the editorial side; and the job 
of reporting done seems on the face of 

it to have been a bully good one. 
Sincerely, 
Bruce BLiven. 


The Syndicate Problem 


To Epiror & PuBLISHER: 

I believe all syndicates would welcome any 
Movement on the part of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors to correct some of the 
very abuses which have led to present syndi- 
cate practices. The basis of all business deal- 
ings is the sanctity of a contract. It should 
not be brushed aside as a scrap of paper. Yet 
nearly every syndicate that I know about wiil 
testify that a certain number of editors in 
America have no more regard for a contract 
than they have for a piece of copy paper. 

There must be a mutual recognition in every 
business transaction of the equities of each 
side. Syndicates have a certain function to 
perform. They are the marketing agents for 
those who produce features—the artists and the 
Writers. In many instances, syndicates them- 
selves are the creators of good features. 

There is a certain financial risk involved in 
every business, and it is apparent that what is 
mostly lacking today in connection with the 
handling of features is stability. I am con- 
Vinced that if the newspaper editors were to 
handle syndicates on a_ businesslike basis, the 
syndicates themselves would not be required 
to adopt the tactics they have in the past. 
For example, a syndicate undertakes to market 
the products of a well-known artist who refuses 
to be marketed, however, until he has a definite 
contract guaranteeing him a certain sum of 
money. The syndicate cannot repudiate its 
contract with the writer. I venture the asser- 
tion that if all the syndicates were investigated 
it would be found that practically all of them 
have a great deal more respect for the con- 
tracts they have with the contributors and 
artists than certain newspaper editors have 
had for the same contracts when arranged be- 
tween syndicates and newspapers. 

The syndicate which can assure itself of a 
fixed revenue from a newspaper on a contract 
basis is not going to be compelled to resort 
to price raising tactics and other arbitrary 
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methods in order to itself of a fair 
return, 

I must confess that I 
that this whole 
was discussed at 


American Society 


assure 


was surprised to read 
subject of syndicate methods 
all in the convention of the 
of Newspaper Editors. I 
had formed the impression that the purpose 
of the Society was not to discuss ways and 
means by which the newspapers could make 
more money for themselves, either by co-opera- 
tive buying or by other practices which would 
interfere with the opportunities of artists and 
writers to get more for their wares, but that 
the whole object of the Society was to raise 
the standard of newspaper ethics. Surely the 
American Institute of Architects does not dis- 
cuss at its meetings whether the bricklayers 
or the carpenters should get more or less for 
their labor. They concern themselves chiefly 
with the attitude of architects to each other 
and with the general ethics of their profession. 
That is one reason why if the syndicate prob- 
lem is touched at all it seems to me that the 
reform should come from within, and that the 
newspaper editors. should bind themselves to- 
gether as the first principle of ethics to respect 


the contracts which they make with syndi- 
cates. 
Second, there is a serious question in my 


mind whether such plans as were discussed at 
the Atlantic City meeting, whereby editors 
would bind themselves together to refrain from 
buying from certain syndicates, is not another 
form of boycott. Also it does not seem to be ex- 
actly ethical for newspaper editors to get to- 
gether and exchange confidential’ information 
received by them from various syndicates with 
respect to prices. If it is the purpose of news- 
paper editors to enter into a buyers’ trust, the 
inevitable result of such a move will be the 
formation of a sellers’ trust. The syndicates 
will be compelled to organize for their own 
protection, and the inevitable result will be 
the monopoly of certain high grade. features 
and the necessary raising of prices. 

Third, it seems to me that the law of sup- 
ply and demand and the rules of competition 
which are applicable to other businesses should 
not be entirely disregarded so far as syndicates 
are concerned. Some of the plans seriously ad- 
vocated at Atlantic City mean in their essence 
a limitation upon the earning opportunities of 
artists and writers. Do we ever hear of a cor- 
poration or group of corporations whose cus- 
tom it is to employ the best legal talent, argue 
that the American Bar Association or any 
other institution of similar jurisdiction should 
fix a certain rate for the legal services of law- 
yers in this country? All these corporations solicit 
the best Jawyers they can get, and if the fees are 
too high, and they think they can get along with 
lawyers of inferior ability, they do so. It is 
all a question of selection and the survival of 
the fittest. This seems to me to apply to the 
handling of features. If an artist’s or writer’s 
price is too high, and a newspaper feels it can 
get along without him, it has the right and 
the privilege of discontinuing his _ services. 
Similarly the writer or the artist has the same 
opportunity to ask the other newspaper in the 
same city whether it cares to have his ser- 
vices at the same or a higher price. 

Fourth, as to the value of features. It would 
seem to me to be a serious reflection on the 
judgment of any editor who. contends that be- 
cause he has purchased syndicate features he 
must necessarily repress the initiative and en- 
terprise of members of his local staff or that 
he must bury local news because he has bought 
syndicate features. No one is arguing that 
the newspapers have to bind themselves for 
lifetime contracts in the purchase of features. 
Any man who loads himself up with features 
which he does not need, is simply mismanag- 
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ing his own business. The syndicates are not 
all at fault in that case. The editors are. 

The true test of the value of a feature is not 
whether it will bring kicks and complaints if 
omitted, I submit in all seriousness that if 
the editorial pages of most of the American 
newspapers were omitted for several days at a 
time, the public would not write many letters 


of complaint. I challenge any newspaper editor 
to omit anything in his newspaper whether it 
is of local or national origin and the replies 
from his constituency immediately will not be 
numerous, That is because the reader is’ not 
in the habit of telling the editor of a news- 
paper how to run his business. He makes up 
his own mind and quits reading a newspaper 
in his own good time—usually when his sub- 
scription expires. If, however, the editors 
would seriously ask their’ subscribers when the 
subscriptions expire, what are their seasons for 
discontinuance, they would find a lot of valu- 
able information which they did not learn at 
the time of the discontinuance of a particular 
feature or group of features. 

The test of a feature is its quality. Editors 
and readers alike know when a newspaper is 
interesting and when it is not. It is possible, 
of course, to print a newspaper with 20 per 
cent reading matter and 80 per cent advertising 


and to make money for a certain time. But 
when the crash comes and circulation begins 
to decline and there is a panicky effort to 


discover the reasons, it usually will be found 
in the fact that the newspaper publisher is 
not giving his readers a real newspaper. In 
corroboration of this we need only to examine 
the recent history of the newspaper business 
with respect to mergers and _ consolidations. 
All these things prove that a newspaper with- 
out substance can be put out of the way and 
will never be missed by the public. It also 
proves that newspapers which have bought fea- 
tures from year to year and built up a_ sub- 
stantial circulation and a solid reading clien- 
tele, cannot be bought. Does anyone hear of 
the Philadelphia Bulletin or the Chicago Daily 
News or the Indianapolis News or the Chicago 
Tribune or any of the other large feature- 
using newspapers going out of business or 
being bought by competitors? 

Another thing which seems to me _ vital. 
Many of the members of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors represent newspapers 
which are themselves in the syndicate business. 
Do these newspapers refrain ‘from following 
the practices of syndicates which are not con- 
nected with newspapers? Or are a few news- 
paper editors responsible for the arbitrary prac- 
tices of syndicates? If the true story were 
told, it would be found that frequently the 
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impoliteness of a managing editor to a repre- 
sentative of a syndicate was responsible for 
controversies and grievances which are not 
easily healed. The syndicates are doing a legit 
imate business, and deserve courteous and 
considerate treatment. The newspaper edit- 
ors will find themselves better treated when 


they learn to look upon the syndicate business 


as a legitimate industry. There are, of course, 
good syndicates and bad syndicates, -but the 
discriminating judgment of the “editors is suf 
ficient to determine what ones ought to be 
given consideration, what products ought to 
be purchased, and what offerings ought to 
be thrown into the wastebasket. Again, it is 
the survival of the fittest. 


There are certain editors and publishers who 
never have any trouble with syndicates. It is 
a pleasure for the syndicate to do business with 


them. They are respectful of contracts, they 
are polite. and considerate, they are not neces- 
sarily large feature purchasers. But their at- 
titude and tactics invite respect on every occa- 
sion. It is the minority in every business who 
always cause the trouble. 
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Some items from London, 


Men of Great Britain are preparing and building for the 
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England, that will show how the Advertising and Publishing 


Great Advertising Convention 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


(London Editor, Epttor & PUBLISHER) 


London Office—Hastings House, 


Andrew Milne Reviews His Trip:— 
Andrew ‘Milne, convention secretary, has 
been gathering up the loose ends since he 
got back. Everybody here is delighted 
with the results of his lightning trip and 
the manner in which both sides worked to 
secure co-ordination. Andrew tells me 
that his impressions may be summed up 
in the statement that “in America they 
are looking forward to a convention of 
unprecedented magnitude and I feel, as 
things stand at present, so far as details 
and plans are concerned, they are going 
to get it.” 

Wembly Convention Program:—The 
London Convention Committee announce 
the following as an outline of the con- 
vention social program for the week com- 
mencing Saturday, July 12: 

Saturday—Arrival at Southampton ; 
Reception and Ball at the Royal Albert 
Hall. 

Sunday—Special Service at Westmin- 
ster Abbey; Women’s Advertising Club 
of London entertain visiting ladies to 
Lunch at the Savoy Hotel; Meeting at 
Central Hall; River Trips, etc. 

Monday—Lunch with American Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Fleet Street club; 
Wembley Exhibition. 

Tuesday—Sectional luncheons Recep- 
tion by Lord Riddell at Walton Heath; 
President’s Dinner; Dress Parade at the 
Piccadilly Hotel; Theatre visits, etc. 

Wednesday—Another Dress Parade at 
the Piccadilly Hotel. 

Thursday—Lunch with Lord Waring; 


Sectional Luncheons; Grand Ball at 
Wembley. p 
Friday—Reception by Lord Ashfield 


at Hampton Court; Reception by Major 
the Hon. J. J. Astor, M. P. at Hever 
Castle; Mr. Gordon Selfridge’s Recep- 
tion at Lansdowne House. 

Government Representative Gives a 
Hand:—At the May 6, Tuesday Con- 
vention Luncheon the principal speaker 
was William Lunn, of the Department 
of Overseas Tradé. (Mr. Lunn said that 
his Department was fully cognisant of 
the importance of the Advertising Con- 
vention, and was ready to help it with all 
the facilities it could offer. He hoped 
that it would be possible to arrange for 
the Prime Minister to speak at the open- 
ing session and he himself would see what 
could be done. He further thought that 
the visit of the American delegates was 
one of such importance that it should be 
urged upon the Secretary for the Ad- 
miralty that a naval display would be a 
feature greatiy appreciated. 

Church Advertising to the Fore:— 
The topic of Church Advertising has 
caught the imagination of British 
churches for the subject crops up very 
frequently. At Blackpool, Canon A. W. 


R. Little, Vicar of Blackpool preached 
on “Should the Church Advertise?” em- 
phasizing that in certain cases to do so 
was a positive duty. 
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Another announcement indicating how 
the matter has come to the fore since it 
was first mentioned as a program item 
for the Advertising Convention is that 
the National Free Church Council has 
come to the conclusion that the churches 
stand in need of publicity, and, with the 
object of setting up a sort of central 
publicity bureau a circular has been is- 
sued to ministers and church leaders with 
a request to furnish the Church Publicity 
Section of the Council with particulars of 
any new methods which they have per- 
sonally proved to be of practical service 
in deepening the interest of church mem- 
bers and congregations and in keeping 
the church before the people. 

Hull Wanted to Advertise Itself:— 
The City of Hull (Yorkshire) wished to 
have the power to levy an advertising 
rate to provide funds for advertising the 
facilities of the port and applied to Par- 
liament for the right. The Secretary of 
State replied that if the power were 
granted “the competitive advertising 
which would result would give no ad- 
vantage to the country at large.” Ad- 
vertising men here describe this as a 
quaint and antiquated view. 

Liverpool’s “Tin Shed”:—On the 
Liverpool pierhead a waiting room of 
galvanized iron has been erected. The 
Liverpool Echo calls this the “tin shed” 
and says that the unsightly structure will 
be forced upon the attention of the Amer- 
ican visitors to the Advertising Conven- 
tion who are invited to the city. To 
avoid hurting the city’s feelings, there- 
fore, it is hoped that delegates will turn 
their eyes the other way. 

With the Publicity Clubs:—A new 
Club has been formed in South Africa 
as the Publicity Club of Natal. It has 
applied for affiliation to the A. A.C. W. 
and is sending delegates to the ‘Conven- 
tion. 

At the Manchester Publicity \Club last 
meeting Arthur H. Cousins suggested 
that “Quality Goods” should be Lan- 
cashire’s slogan. 

Sydney Walton, C. B. E., chairman of 
the Conyention Press Committee, was the 
speaker at the Leeds Publicity Club. He 
urged Leeds to provide a city pageant 
next year as an advertisement and on 
the subject of the coming Convention said 
“In your own interests—because of the 
public esteem of advertising is of vital 
concern to vou—the Leeds Publicity 
Club should be a vigilant watch tower 
decrying insincere, inaccurate, coarse and 
vulgar advertising.” 
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It was stated before the executive com- 
mittee of the Newcastle Advertising 
Club that local business men are looking 
keenly forward to the projected visit of 
American delegates and many have de- 
cided to run special window shows with 
American features. 

Samson Clark, of London, told the Ox- 
ford Publicity Club that it was no longer 
sufficient for the British to be a nation 
of shopkeepers; we must be a nation of 
advertisers, using the press far more than 
we had done to advertise our wares. 

Two advertising men—A. Reginald 
Mead of Manchester and W. H. Jones 
of Glasgow—were the guests of the Pub- 
licity Club of Ireland at their May 1 
weekly luncheon meeting in Dublin. Mr. 
Mead said that Wembley would demon- 
strate that advertising was the greatest 
selling force in the world. Publicity 
clubs served a useful purpose, for they 
would show that advertising was not only 
not costly but that it cost the consumer 
nothing, and was the only selling force 
that could be successfully associated with 
business and commerce. 


Newsprint Production Higher 


Newsprint production in the United 
States showed an increase of 9,151 tons 
last month over the March total. During 
April 128,249 tons of newsprint were pro- 
duced, compared with 119,098 tons in 
March. For the first four months output 
was 495,396 tons against 488,396 in the 
corresponding period of 1923. Canadian 
production also increased, the April figure 
being 115,572 tons against 112,528 in 
March, and in the first four months of 
1924, 449,649 tons were produced, against 
399,993 tons in 1923. 


New Canadian Weekly 


Sandwich (Ont.) Courier has been 
launched by John H. Huddleston, veteran 
Canadian printer. F. Deane Van Luven, 
recently with the Windsor (Ont.) Border 
Cities Star, is managing editor. 
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New York Club Flourishing 


The annual report of H. H. Charle 
president of the Advertising Club of Ney 
York, reveals that 1,008 new member 
have been taken in by this influentig 
organization, giving it a total membershi 
of 2,124. The price paid for the new clu 
house at 23 Park avenue was $277,50 
Remodeling cost $160,000, with ne) 
decorations costing an additional -$60,00( 
The club’s furnishings are worth 33.00 
President Charles says the club wa 
offered .$35,500 more for the club hous 
ne the price paid, before possession wé 
taken. 


Fire Destroys Daily’s Plant 


Plant of the Cheboygan (Mich, 
Tribune, owned by Tom Fuller, wi 
destroyed April 30, in a fire which burne 
several business houses in the city. T} 
Tribune is continuing publication in 
tenor plant until a new one can | 

ult. 
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XXX—GALVESTON—Preittiest City in Texas 


By HARRY R. 


ALVESTON, Tex., with an area of 
8 square miles, had 44,255 people in 
1920, and in 1924 lays claim to 50,000 at 
a rough guess—pretty rough guess, too. 

There are 123 miles of streets in Gal- 
eston, 14 of which are paved, and 52 
mere shell surfaced. In addition to this 
there are 3% miles of brick paved boule- 
vard along the sea wall—a boulevard 
built for automobiles much like the board 
walk is for pedestrians and go-carts at 
Atlantic City. 

There are 9,273 dwellings, housing 9,- 
374 families and this list includes some 
of the prettiest homes in the United 
States. 

The same year that Brooks Brothers 
opened their clothing store in New York 
‘City—in 1818 Jean LaFitte, a French 
gentleman of strong piratical tendencies, 
established headquarters on the island of 
Galvez, from whence he fared forth, 
swooping down upon the Spanish gal- 
leons, relieving them of doubloons, pieces 
of eight and, perchance a cask or two 
of bootleg hooch—which he took to the 
island of Galvez—where tradition has it, 
some treasure was buried, and, mayhap, 
is still unrecovered. 

Some 10 years later, however, Ameri- 
cans began locating in Galveston, making 
competition too strong and buccaneering, 
as a trade, or profession, was abandoned, 
and these hardy, seafaring men turned 
their talents to the more profitable, if less 
picturesque pursuit of running resort ho- 
tels—for Galveston was to gain great 
renown as a fashionable seaside resort. 

As a port, however, Galveston “had 
everything” and it now stands as the 
second port in the United States, New 
York being the only competitor outdis- 
tancing Galveston in the value of foreign 
commerce. Last year foreign goods 
worth $565,502,043 were brought into 
Galveston, in addition to coastwise trade 
amounting to something like $300,000,000. 
This is the city’s big commercial bet— 
and, just between us girls, a bet of $865,- 
502,043 is a bet worth watching. 

As a manufacturing city Galveston is 
hardly to be compared with Rochester, 
or Chicago, or even Pittsburgh, there be- 
ing but 52 manufacturing establishments 
large and: small—mostly® small—employ- 
ing some 1,200 people and having a pay- 
roll of $1,867,650. Raw materials worth 
$8,985,000 is used in producing $11,620,000 
worth of finished product annually. 

A great part of Galveston’s manufac- 
tured products is for local consumption 
at that. 

Being on an island, Galveston is not 
burdened with a particularly extensive 
trade territory—in fact Galveston mer- 
chants must rely principally upon Gal- 
veston’s citizenry and tourists for trade. 

The land in Galveston County is par- 
ticularly adopted for truck farming and 
for growing of certain classes of fruit. 
Magnolia figs are becoming particularly 
prominent agriculturally and during the 
past few years many thousands of acres 
have been converted to their use. 

However, aside from the shipping, Gal- 
veston is principally a resort city and 
as such is entitled to a great deal of 
consideration. 

In appearance Galveston is one of those 
composite towns—a mixture of Atlantic 
City, N. J., Pensacola, Fla. San Diego, 
Cal., and then a something unlike any of 
them and wholly charming withal. 

Galveston is far and away the prettiest 
city in Texas, and one of the prettiest 
anywhere. 

First, please, a word regarding the 
paved streets. Galveston needs no paved 
streets except where heavy trucking cuts 
deep ruts in shell roads. That is why 
Galveston has so little pavement. The 
shell roads, built from shells dug up from 
the Gulf, are infinitely more pretty and 
more satisfactory for most uses and, be- 
cause these shell roads are white, Gal- 
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veston is one of the cleanest 
cities on earth. 

Broadway, the residential street, is one 
of the most. picturesquely beautiful streets 
to be found anywhere. The homes are 
most of them of ‘Colonial and Mid-Vic- 
torian order of architecture; they are old, 
particularly well kept and surrounded by 
yards full of semi-tropical foliage, palms 
and flowers and almost beggars descrip- 
tion. 

Let it be said, in passing, that Galves- 
ton is a rich city—and a home city where 
many rich people really enjoy life. 

The business part of Galveston is old, 
too. Old but well kept. Wooden awn- 
ings reach out over the sidewalks to the 
curbs—and Southern style buildings 
abound. 

The “fronts” of the stores, however, 
are modern and good looking and the 
merchandise displayed is of good quality 
and well displayed. 

Thompson’s Department Store is the 
Altman of Galveston. Eibands, second 
in quality, is first in gross sales, having 
more departments than Thompson’s. 
Robert I, Cohen is third, both in quality 
and volume, being a Macy sort of a store, 
and the Davidson Dry Goods ‘Company 
is the Rothenberg of the city. Collec- 
tively these four stores do around 
$2,950,000 a year—which indicates the 
local trade idea pretty conclusively. 

During the summer months Galveston 
is a resort city of real importance. People 
from all over Texas flock there for the 
surf and the general air of the place it 
being claimed that, during the season— 
which by the way is a long season—there 
are*on an average some 15,000 out-of- 
town people in Galveston daily. 

All in all there are 816 retail stores 
in Galveston, and, while they are none 
of them large, still they all stand very 
high as to financial rating and solidity. 

Galveston is overlooking a good bet by 
being satisfied at being a summer resort. 

To the casual visitor there appears no 
reason on earth why Galveston should 
not be equally important as a winter re- 
sort. They have everything to make it 
just that, everything except, perhaps, a 
lack of vision—but why fret and worry 
about sordid things when’one has money, 
time and a home to live in in Galveston. 

Galveston is a’ good little market. Its 
influence does not extend very far in a 
retail way but, by the same token, there 
is absolutely no outside influence that 
can swing Galveston business. 
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Shanghai Paper to Broadcast 


Regular broadcasting has been started 
by the Shanghai Shun Pao, the first 
Chinese newspaper to take up wireless. 
Programs are sent 4 times daily and 
comprise lectures in Chinese and music. 


Utah, Southern and East- 
ern Idaho, Eastern Nevada 
and Western Wyoming— 
the territory served by 


Salt Lake Tribune 


No other section of the country offers 
the advertiser the opportunity of prac- 
tically covering four states by using one 
newspaper, 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 
The S. C. Beckwith 
Special Agency 


York—Chicago—Detroit—St, 
—Kansas City—Atlanta, 


PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE 


M. C. Mogensen & Co., 
Inc. 
Los Angeles—San Francisco—Seattle 
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SOME FACTS 
ABOUT 


Manufacturing In 


West 
Virginia 


The number of manufacturing establishments in 
West Virginia is 2785. 


The 


value of 


$500,000,000. 


manufactured 


products nearly 


This state produced 65.7 per cent of all the jelly 
glasses, tumblers and goblets and 43.7 per cent 
of the stem ware made in the United States. 


The glass industry products are valued at $43,- 


000,000. 


West Virginia ranks sixth in the steel and rolling 
mill industry. 


The value of the pottery industry is more than 
ten million dollars. 


There is more potential water power in West 
Virginia in proportion to area than any state in 


the Union. 


Ten thousand square miles of West Virginia 
territory is underlaid with coal. 


Value of coal produced is in excess of $200,000,- 


000. 


West Virginia is a well-balanced territory, solid, 


permanent. 


These dailies localize national advertising. 


Bluefield 

**Telegraph 
Charleston 

***Gazette 

*“Gazette 
Clarksburg 

“*Telegram 

**Telegram 
Fairmont 

**Times 

Huntington 

*** Advertiser 

***Herald-Dispatch 

***Herald-Dispatch 
Martinsburg 

*** Journal 


Rate 

for 
Circu- 5,000 
lation lines 


11,073.05 


20,057. 
24,932 . 


9,479 
11,797 


7,675. 


1117608 
13,750 . 
13,637. 


4,542 . 


Rate 
for 


Circu- 5,000 
lation lines 


Parkersburg 


7,185 
8,759 . 


***Sentinel 7,641 


Wheeling 
**Intelligencer 


BPN awed eis. < carts (E) 


***News 19,906 


**A. B. C. Statement, Sept. 30, 
**A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 
TitGovernment Statement, April 1, 


11,912. . 
15,012 . 


1923. 
1924. 
1924, 
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Editor & Publisher 


Advertising and circulation managers 


now being used in your city does not 


your communication to the DoLLaR PULLER EDITor. 
them and mail them in and receive payment. 


returned. 


BUSINESS TICKLERS 


EPORTS reach 

New York 
from Paris to the 
effect that larger 
hats are being 
worn. This change 
in style should be 
advertised by local 
milliners. 
Booksellers’ Association 


American 
urged to use newspapers—your stationery 


stores should advertise cheap editions 
for summer reading. 

Folks of your town are moving out to 
that cabin in the woods for the summer. 
They'll need: 

Cheap furniture 

Blankets 

Talking machines 

Radio sets 

Kitchen utensils 

Paper plates and napkins 

Hiking shoes 

Sweaters 

Firearms 

Hunting knives 

President Coolidge suffers from “Rose 
Fever’—also “Hay Fever.” So do lots 
of people in your city. Your druggists 
have relief medicines to advertise. 

What is known as the “White Season” 
will soon be in full swing. Department 
stores ought to boost these materials in 
white: 

Linen 

Voile 

Silk 

Georgette 

Crepe de chine 

Satin 

Nainsook 

Flannel 

Your subscribers’ daughters are grad- 
uating from high school and college. 
They'll want to read about: 

Graduation dresses 

Dance frocks 

Graduation gifts—such as: 


Jewelry 

Flowers 

Books 

As the sun climbs higher, kitchens get 
warmer. Ads for: 

Gingham house dresses 

Aprons 

Electric fans 


Gas stoves 

Fireless cookers 

Electric washing machines 

“Market Day” as a ribbon across a 
single page every Friday allows for many 
helpful suggestions for housewives, and 
a wealth of varied ads of caterers, food- 
shops, grocers, etc. It brings to the 
paper for this special classification many 
advertisements for the attention of the 
busy housewife-—C. M. Littlejohn, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Now that the week-end tripping time 
of the year has approached it would be 


The 
Pittsburgh Press 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURGH 
MEMBER A. B. C. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC, 
New York Office—52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
Chicago Office—5 North Wabash Ave. 
San Francisco—Cleveland—Cincinnati 


are always on the lookout for 
that will increase advertising receipts and i 
increasing advertising or circulation may 
may be just the thing that some other manager wants. 
will pay $1 for each idea printed under this head. 


new ideas 
win new circulation. Your sdea for 
not appeal to your manager, but $e 
Epitor & PUBLISHER 
The fact that the idea ts 
bar it from the department. Address 
When they appear clip 
Unavailable ideas will not be 


a good stunt for the paper to on Friday 
evening or Saturday morning get out 
a page of advertisements of local tobacco 
stores so that the stores could tell about 
their week-end offerings and could urge 
all cottagers and autoists to stock up with 
tobacco, candies, reading matter, etc., for 
the over-Sunday trip out of the city. 
There shouldn’t be much difficulty for 
the alert paper in getting up such a page. 
_-F. H. Williams, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


We sold the Carbonated Beverage Bot- 
tlers a page ad on the strength of the 
food value of carbonated bottled bever- 
ages. This will stimulate the soda water 
business and also put some “pep” into 
the milk dealers, and make them adver- 
tise—A. R. Dwyer, Hartford Courant. 


The St. Louis department stores dur- 
ing the summer months are closed all day 
Saturday in order to give their employes 
an extra day of recreation for the week 
end holiday. One paper each Friday 
uses a collection of small advertisements 
taking up almost a page, under the ban- 
ner head “We are open all day Satur- 
day.”—David Resnick, St. Louts (Mo.) 
Times. 


Why not a cut of a front yard with- 
out trees, vines or shrubbery contrasted 
with a picture of another made restful 
and attractive by them. With this as a 
basis and center for a page, retailers 
likely would jump at the opportunity to 
advertise such decorations explaining the 
small investment necessary to transform 
a barren yard. Fred E. Beane, Man- 
chester (N. H.) Union-Leader. 


An attractive advertising feature of the 
Houston, (Texas), Post is run weekly 
under the caption of “Through the Shops 
with Peggy.” A Denver newspaper has 
used the same idea with good results, 
as was reported recently in Women’s 
Wear. The idea is to get up a feature 
that will be rather gossipy in style on 
what the stores and businesses of a par- 
ticular town are featuring. This is best 
written in the form of a travelogue, as 
though the writer were actually conduc- 
ting the reader through the different 
shops. Illustrations, often nothing more 


than line drawings,, can be used to at- 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 


International News Service 
Zl Spruce St, New York 


America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 
Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 


for 1924 


tract the eye and give an illusion of a 
real trip through the retail stores.—A. 
W. Rae, San Antonio, Tex. 


May 24, 


Who are the oldest consecutive users 
of the want ad department of your paper? 
Go through the old files of your paper 
and pick out ten of the oldest want ad 
users and then get interviews with them 
telling how the use of your want ads 
has built business and made money for 
them. Then use these interviews in boost- 
ing the use of more want ads by local 
folks —F. H. Williams, Santa Ana, Cal. 


Your County Farm Agent or promi- 
nent stock buyers can give you the names 
of commission merchants in packing cen- 
ters who buy from local farmers when 
stock is shipped. An Iowa newspaper 
has found that the idea of carrying 
business cards on the farm page appeals 
to brokers and commission men who are 
anxious to buy more stock from your 
farmers. Although only small space is 
secured, it runs regularly and requires 
no attention after it is started—Donald 
O. Ross, Washington, Ia. 


Claims Church Advertising Record 


Running from one and a half to two 
pages of church advertising every Satur - 
day, the Baltimore News claims a record 
for this department in Baltimore and 
“probably the United States.” Miss Vek 
Mable Spicer is in charge. She works 
under W. Eugene Douglas, manager of 
the classified department of the News, 
having been recently transferred to that 
position from the Washington (D. C.) 
Times-Herald. 


Pennsylvania Consolidation 


The Greensburg (Pa.) Tribune and the 
Greensburg Review have consolidated 
under the Tribune-Review Publishing 
Company. The two papers are now sold 
on a combination basis. 


Our Features: 


Samuel G. Blythe 
Irvin S. Cobb 

R. L. Goldberg 

Ed Hughes 

O. O. McIntyre 
Penrod and Sam 

Will Rogers 

H, J. Tuthill 

Albert Payson Terhune 


and others 


The McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 
Times Building, New York 


Ng 5 


i 


Frank S. Baker 
President 


Charles B. Welch 
Editor and Gen. Mer. 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


David J. Randall Ford, Parsons Co. 
341 Fifth Ave. 360 No. Michigan Ave. 
New York City Chicago, Illinois 

R. J. Bidwell & Co. 


San Francisco and Los Angeles, Cal. 


Boston American Cheapens Light 


The Boston American scored a victory 
the last week when, after years of litiga- 
tion in behalf of consumers, the Edison 
company offered an immediate reduction 
from 914 cents per kilowatt hour to 9 
cents in its household rate with another 
half-cent reduction on Dec. 1, and final re- 
duction°to 8 cents on Dec. 1, 1925, as a 
compromise of the contest before the 
Massachusetts Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, in which the Boston City Govern- 
ment and the ‘Boston American jointly 
held the role of plaintiffs. 


“Better Homes’? Success 

“Better Homes” is the slogan of a 
40-page issue of The Jerseyman, daily 
newspaper at Morristown, N. J., popula- 
tion only slightly above 12,000. The mer- 
chants of the town “went to” this com- 
munity idea with pages and double-trucks 
and the editor made an excellent case for 
the home beautiful. 


Your PaperIsNo 
Better Than Its 
Automobile 
Section 


ee 


The BIG THINGS IN MOTORING 
WRITTEN IN A BIG WAY 


The Ullman Feature Service 
Home Life Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


CIRCULATION 
BUILDING 
SUPREMACY 


Proven time and time again 
by the many thousands of 
NEW, paid-in-advance sub- 
scribers we gain for newspapers 
in all parts of the country: 


HOLLISTERS 


CIRCULATION ORGANIZATION 
300 Merritt Building - Los Angeles, Cal. 


BEDTIME 
BIBLE 
STORIES 


BY FLORENCE VINCENT 


FULL COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS 
FROM WORLD FAMED PAINTINGS 
By 
TISSOT 


An elaborate book that will attract an 
unusual number of solicitors who will 
double past earnings and records in se- 
curing six months’ subscriptions for 
your newspaper. The cost is only fifty 
cents including book and solicitor’s com- 
mission. Old subscribers can be sup- 
plied without expense to you. 

for sample copy, option and plan. 


KEANE BROTHERS 
Brokaw Bldg., Times Square, 


N. Y. 


f 


TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 


N. W. Ayer & Son, 215 Market street, San 


fs Francisco. Placing account for California 

} Pear Growers’ Associaiton. Placing account 
® for Holly Mig. Company, “Kanak,” New York. 

Baker-Robinson Company, Campeau Bldg., 
Detroit. Making 5,000-line contracts for 

§ American Electrical Heater Company. 

George Batten Company, 383 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Making 7,000-line contracts 
for Goodall Worsted Company. 

Behel & Harvey, 326 West Madison street, 
Chicago. Placing account for Kidd & Co., 
candy, peanut butter and mustard, Chicago. 

Borough Advertising Agency, 367 Fulton 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Placing orders in 
some New York City newspapers for Para- 
mount Products Company, “Thymintine,” anti- 

™ septic, Long Island City, N. Y., and 500 5th 
avenue, New York. 

Brandt Advertising Company, 7 South Dear- 
born street; Conover-Mooney Company, 111 
West Monroe street; Kling-Gibson Company, 
220 South State street, Chicago. Schedules 
being issued on Boncilla Company, Indianap- 


olis, Ind.; account divided among companies 
named. 

Brooke, Smith & French, John R. and Eliot 
streets, Detroit. Making 1,000-line contracts 
for Columbia Motors. 

Burns-Hall Advertising Agency, Merrill 
Bldg., Milwaukee. Placing account for F. 


Mayer Boot & Shoe Company, Milwaukee. 
Capehart-Carey Corporation, Times Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. Placing account for Peer- 
less Food Products Company, “Pomona May- 
onnaise,” Jackson Blvd., Long Island City, 
N. Y. 


Caples Company, 225 East Erie street, Chi- 
cago. Preparing list on Union Pacific Rail- 
road. 


. K. Cochrane Advertising Agency, 30 
North Dearborn street, Chicago, Making con- 
tracts with newspapers generally for Enoz 
Chemical Company, moth killer, Chicago. 


W. P. Colton Company, 165 Broadway, New 
York. Placing copy with newspapers in towns 
along the Hudson River for Hudson River Day 
Line, Desbrosses Street Pier, New York. 

Churchill-Hall, Inc., 50 Union Square, New 
York. Placing account for the Success Manu- 
facturing Company, Gloucester, Mass. 


Critchfield & Co,, 223 West Jackson Boule- 
vrad, Chicago. Conducting tryout campaign 
in Chicago on John Puhl Products Company, 

icago, manufacturers of Bo-Peep Ammonia 
and Little Boy Blue Bluing. 


Dauchy Company, 9 Murray street, New 
York. Placing account for Hiscox Chemical 
Works, Patchogue, N. Y., manufacturers of 
toilet preparations. 


Doremus & Co., 44 Broad street, New York. 
Making contracts with newspapers in various 
sections for Lee Tire & Rubber Company, 27 
West 60th street, New York. 


Dauchy Company, 9 Murray street, New 
York. Again placing classified orders with 
newspapers generally for Madison Mills Gom- 
pany, 503 Broadway, New York, 


George L. Dyer Company, 42 Broadway, New 
York. Sending out orders for the American 
Thermos Bottle Company and United States 
Truck Tire. 


F. A. Ensign Advertising Agency, Union 


Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. Reported to be 
placing account for Bone Dry Lime Stone 
orporation. 


Erwin, Wasey & Co., 844 Rush street, Chi- 
Cago. Sending contracts to a small list on 
Postum Cereal Company. 

Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, 1110 
Grand avenue, Kansas City. Placing copy with 
newspapers in selected sections for H. D. Lee 
Mercantile Company “Lee Union-Alls,’ Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


Friend Advertising Agency, 171 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Placing one time orders with 
some New York newspapers for F. A. Bart- 
lett Tree Experts Company, Stamford, Conn. 


Frowert Advertising Company, 250 South 
Broad street, Philadelphia. Placing one time 
orders with newspapers in various sections 
for Mah Jong Sales Company. 


Gardner Advertising Agency, 1627 Locust 
Street, St. Louis. Making 3,000-line contracts 
for Frisco Lines. 


Glaser & Marks, Inc., 234 Boylston street, 
Boston. Reported to be placing account for 
Wachusett Shirt Company, Leominster, Mass. 


Goode & Berrien, Inc., 19 West 44th street, 
New York. Placing account for Davis Health 
Case, medical, 67 Wall street, New York. 


M. P. Gould Company, 450 4th avenue, New 
York. Placing account for Daggett & Rams- 
dell “Perfect”? cold cream. 


Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, 450 
4th avenue, New York. Making 1,000-line 
contracts for United Sales & Manu facturing 
-ompany. Making contracts with newspapers 
im various sections for United Sales Mfg. Com- 


Pany “Ice Mint,” 280 Water street, Elmira, 
NAY. 


_Advertising Corporation, 7 East 42nd 
Street, New York. Reported to be placing 
account for McBride-Ogden Construction Com. 
pany, New York. 


__E. W. Hellwig Company, 9 East 40th street, 
|New York. Renew ing contracts for the Corn 
|Products Refining Company. 

Hicks Advertising Agency, 52 Vanderbilt 
avenue, New York. Placing accounts of fol- 
lowing hotels: Hotel Aspinwall, Lenox, Mass.; 
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Sunset Lodge, Seagate, N. Y.; Catskill Moun- 
tain House, Catskill Mts., N. Y.; Star Lake 
Inn, Star Lake, Adirondacks, N. Y.; Monte- 
wese House, Branford, Conn.; Guilford Point 
House, Guilford, Conn. 


Wylie B. Jones Advertising Agency, 107 
Chenango street, Binghamton, N. Y. Making 
contracts with newspapers in various sections 
for Akron Truss Company, Akron, O. 


East Erie 
Issuing contracts in Central 
West, Florida and Pennsylvania on Vitamin 
Food Corp. (Vegex). Issuing schedules on 
Orange Crush Company, Chicago. Issuing 
contracts on Wabash Railway. 

Lambert & Feasley, Inc., 17 East 49th street, 
New York. Making 5,000-line contracts for 
the Lambert Pharmacal Company. 


J. Roland Kay Company, 163 
street, Chicago. 


Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., 366 Madison avenue, 
New York. Placing account for American To- 
bacco Company, “Pall Mall” cigarettes and 
“Humidor Sampler.” 

Lord & Thomas, Wrigley Building, 400 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. May use small 
list in summer.on Kleen-Heat Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Lyon Advertising Agency, Times Bldg., New 
York. Placing a try-out campaign with a few 
New York City newspapers for Lawlor-Mc- 
Cormick Company, “Rid-O-Moth,” New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

“Matos Advertising Agency, Bulletin Bldg., 
Philadlephia. Placing account for Moore Push- 
Pin Company, Philadelphia. 

O. J. McClure Advertising Agency, 111 West 
Monroe street, Chicago. Issuing copy sched- 
ules on Gates Puncture Proof Tube, Chicago. 

McJunkin Advertising Company, 5 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. Reported to have 
secured the following accounts: Marquette 
Hotel, St. Louis, and Clymer Manufacturing 
Company, Clymer Spot Light, Denver, Col. 

Miller Agency Company, 2144 Madison ave- 
nue, Toledo. Making 2,500-line contracts for 
Rex Company. Insecticides, Kansas City, Mo. 

Moser & Cotins, Paul Bldg., Utica, N. Y. 
Placing account for the Ekenberg Company, 
Cortland, N. Y. 


Wm. T. Mullally, Inc., 198 Broadway, New 
York. Reported will use newspapers through- 


‘out the country for Majestic Hotel & Restau- 


rant, New York. 


Potts-Turnbull Company, 6 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Issuing contracts on Chi- 
cago & Great Western Railway. 


Frank Presbrey Company, 249 Park avenue, 
New York. Making 1,000-line contracts for 
E. & J. Burks (C & C Ginger Ale). Placing 
account for Charles Guldem, 50 Elizabeth 
street, New York, manufacturers of Gulden’s 
mustard and Gulden’s mustard salad dressing. 
Making yearly contracts for the Aluminum 
Cooking Utensil Company. 


Fred M. Randall Company, Book Bldg., De- 
triot, Mich. Placing account for the Akron 
Lamp Company, High street, Akron, O. 


William H. Rankin Company, 1 West 37th 
street, New York. Making yearly contracts 
for the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company. 


E. P. Remington Agency, 1280 Kain street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Placing orders with some Buf- 
falo N. Y.) newspapers and will use other 
newspapers after distribution has been secured 
bee Boe) Inc., ‘‘Toddy” beverage, Buffalo, 

Arthur Rosenberg Company, 110 West 34th 
street, New York. Placing account for the 
M. Propp Company; releasing national cam- 
paign in radio mediums for Haig & Haig Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. -Y., manufacturers of 
Straitline Variable Condenser. 


Russel M. Seeds Company, 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
the Pinex Company. 


Earl B. Shields, Harris Trust Building, 115 
West Monroe street, Chicago. Using few small 
dailies and larger list of weeklies on Calumet 
Steel Post Company, Chicago. 

Franklin P. Shumway Company, 453 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, Mass. Placing account 


for Glastonbury Knitting Company, Addison, 
Conn. 


Consolidated 
Placing account for 


During April 
The Cleveland Plain 
Dealer published 


15,569 


More Separate Paid 
Want Ads than ALL 
other Cleveland news- 
papers COMBINED! 


The Plain. 


ONE «Medium —ONE Cost 


John B. Woodward 
110 EL 42d St 380 N. Mich. Ave, 
New York Chicago 
Fine Arts Bldg., 


Woodward & Kelly 


Detroit 
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ILLINOIS 


PRODUCES 


500,000,000 
WORTH OF MEAT 
PRODUCTS ANNUALLY 


HIS looks like a lot of money—but it is 
only 14 per cent of the $3,600,000,- 
000 worth of manufactured products 


which take revenue into the State every 
year. 


With an income like this, added to the 
income derived from 237,000 farms val- 
ued “at, $6,666,000,000, Mlinois is da 
serving of first consideration from any 
National Advertiser. 


But the National Advertiser must think 


daily newspapers as the media to carry his 
message. 


Illinois daily newspapers are representa- 
tive—and localize national advertising so 
that with the cooperation of local mer- 
chants, who get their business through 
their daily newspapers, 
national advertisers get action commensu- 
rate with their expenditures. 


home’ town 


Sse 


Rates for Rates for 


2,500 10,000 
Circulation Lines Lines 
*** Aurora Beacon-News 2 Sue AN a DA) 16,982 .06 .06 
+fTChicago Herald & Examiner.(M) 335,747 -55 55 
t?tChicago Herald & Examiner. (S) 1,050,949 1.10 1.10 
+7tChicago Daily Journal...... (E) 120,449 .26 .24 
tt?Chicago Tribune .......... (M) 587,748 -80 -80 
+ttChicago Tribune ... ..... (S) 941,047 1.15 1.15 
***La Salle Tribune .......... (E) 3,162 -025 -025 
***Moline Dispatch .......... (E) 10,569 .045 045 
+S Peorias stardentn te. ok ok (E) 29,102 075 .06 
***Rock Island AYEUS Ses cake (E) 10,513 -045 045 
***Sterling Gazette .......... (E) 5,921 .04 04 


***A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1924. 
+tt+Government Statement, April 1, 1924. 
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NEW ENGRAVING IDEA 
TRIED ON COAST 


Gelatin Matrix Made from Dry Plate 
Takes Cast from New Metal 


Compound in Santa Bar- 
bara Press Office 


Home-made newspaper illustrations 
without a photo-engraving plant and 
without the services of a skilled photo- 
engraver—that is the prospect held out 
to newspaper publishers and printers in 
the smaller cities and towns through the 
development of a new process by the 
Santa Barbara (Cal.) Morning Press, 

For almost a year the Press has been 
making its own halftone cuts in a “plant” 
that represents a total investment of less 
than $100 and with an engraving room 
personnel consisting of one photographer. 
The process requires the use of no costly 
chemicals or metals and only cheap ma- 
terials which may be used over and over 
again. 

The process was patented a few years 
ago by Charles Baechler, and is now 
being given its first thorough trial in a 


modern newspaper plant, with T. B. 
Middleton, a skilled photographer, in 
charge. 


The hope of the Morning Press is to 
standardize the process to a point where 
anyone who can make reasonably good 
pictures with a kodak can make reason- 
ably good cuts—and at little greater cost. 
As the activities of the Press have so far 
been almost wholly experimental labor 
cost for any particular cut cannot be 
figured accurately, but the material cost 
is trivial. Aside from the equipment of 
an ordinary photographic dark room, Mr. 
Middleton uses only a primitive melting 
pot, consisting of a small oil stove and an 
aluminum kettle ; a little casting box made 
of brass rule and a few common tools. 
The first step in making a cut by this 
process is to produce a matrix of swelled 
gelatin, which is obtained in much the 
same way that one produces a photo- 
graphic print, a photographic dry plate 
which has ‘been treated with bichromates 
taking the place of the sensitive paper. 
After this has been exposed to the light 
in a printing frame the bichromated plate 
is immersed in a bath of cheap chemicals. 
In this bath the gelatin swells exactly in 
accordance with the degree to which it 
has been unaffected by the light while in 
the printing frame. Thus a _ perfect 
matrix is formed. This is not new and 
the principle has long been employed 
in colortype printing’ Mr. Baechler 


in 
carried the process one step farther by 
composition which 


evolving a metallic 

may be poured directly upon the wet 
gelatin matrix without bubbling or 
blistering. This compound, in its molten 
state, is almost as fluid as water and 
therefore takes an accurate impression. 
It hardens as quickly as type metal and 
then has only to ‘be squared .up and 
planed to type-high to form a printing 
block, ready for the press or stereotype 
table. 

The compound is not as hard and dur- 
able as type metal, but it is good for at 
least 5,000 flat bed impressions. The 
Press experienced its worst difficulty 
when it changed from a flat bed toa ro- 
tary press, which involved stereotyping. 
By altering the compound slightly the 
Press has been able to obtain satisfactory 
results by using dry mats. It has not 
yet been successful with wet mats. 

The process is still too new and un- 
standardized to produce uniformly satis- 
factory results, says Charles M. Vernon, 
editor of the Press, but during the year 
the pictures have. improved steadily and 
disappointments are encountered with less 
and less frequency.’ It is not yet claimed 
the process will produce better results 
than zinc. etchings or electrotypes; but 
the best ‘pictures so far produced are 
comparable with good zinc halftones. But 
it is claimed it will turn out presentable 
cuts more quickly and much more cheaply 
than zinc etchings and without a costly 
plant and without skilled operators. 

While some of the Baechler stereotypes 
produce results.in the paper which can 
scarcely be distinguished from prints 
from zine etchings of photographs, more 


Editor 


frequently the effect is that of a zinc 
etching of a painting or wash drawing. 


POLITICAL POW-WOW PLANS 


N. Y. Writers to Aid News Men Cover- 


ing Democratic Convention 


Service, rather than entertainment, is 
the keynote of plans being made for the 
reception of newspaper men coming to 
New York for the National Democratic 
Convention, according to Charlyes Ham- 
bidge, of the New York Times, press 
representative on the New York recep- 
tion committee. But of course entertain- 
ment will not be overlooked. 

During the convention, the New York 
World and the Baltimore Sun will 
jointly establish and operate a club and 
workroom for newspaper men at Madison 


Square Garden, where the political 
gathering opens June 24. it will be 
equipped with typewriters, stationery, 


lounges and will contain restaurant facil- 
ities. Invitations are being sent to all 
political writers. Other plans call for 
establishment of a work room at the 
Newspaper Club in the Bush Terminal 
3uilding. 

Those assisting Hambidge are largely 
former newspaper men who have volun- 
terred their services. They include: 
William A. Willis, one time city editor 
of the New York Herald, now with the 
Copper Research Company; Robert 
Adamson, former political reporter of 
the New York World; Robert E. Living- 
stone, formerly on the New York Herald, 
now with the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany; Luther Little, former political 
reporter for the New York Times, now 
with the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company; Edward S. Luther, formerly 
political writer for the New York Tele- 
graph; Don McGregor, former political 
writer for'the Washington Herald, now 
a free lance; and Leo Redding, one-time 
editor of the old New York Herald. 

Entertainment features will include the 
use of New York golf courses by news- 
paper men through the courtesy of the 
Metropolitan Golf Association. 


NEW A. P. REGIONAL GROUP 


George Hough of New Bedford Elected 
First New England Chairman 


Publishers, managing editors and city 
editors representing newspapers in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island ‘this week 
organized the New England members of 
the Associated Press. 

George A. Hough, managing editor of 
the New Bedford Standard was elected 


chairman, and Correspondent G. G. 
Littlefield of the Boston bureau of the 
A. P., was named as secretary. An 
advisory committee consisting of the 
chairman ex-officio, Arthur G. Staples, 
publisher Lewiston Journal; Frank FE. 
Langley, publisher Barre Times, and 
Harold -F. Wheeler, managing editor 


Boston Traveler was appointed to serve 
for a year, 


Mir. Publisher 


or 
Business Manager 


The International 
Circulation Managers’ 
Association can supply 
you with a competent 


circulation manager. 
Write 


CLARENCE EYSTER 
Sec’y-Treas., I. C. M. A. 


Peoria Star Co. 
Peoria, Ill. 


& Publisher for 


May 24, 1924 


SUPPLIES & 


For 


Photo Engraving Plant 

for newspaper work; in excellent condition, used 
but a short time, cost $1,500, will sell for $400. 
The Daily Argus, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Printers’ Outfitters 
Printing Plants and business bought and sold. 


American Typefounders’ products, printers’ 
and bookbinders’ machinery of every _descrip- 
tion. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman 
St., New York City. 


FOR SALE 


15-HOE Presses 


These presses range in capacity 

from 20 to 64 pages. If you 

are in the market ‘for a 
second hand press 


Let us know your wants. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


1535 So. Paulina St. 
| Chicago 


USED NEWSPAPER PRESSES 


Goss Two Deck Press, prints up to 16 pages. 

Scott Three Deck Press, prints up to 24 pages. 

Goss Three Deck Press, prints up to 24 pages. 

Goss Four Deck Press, prints up to 32 pages. 

Hoe Quadruple Press, prints up to 32 pages in color 
if desired. 

Scott Color Sextuple Press, prints up ta 48 pages, 
has color fountains for newspaper supplements. 
Scott Octuple Press, prints and folds up to 64 pages, 

inset or collected as desired. 
WRITE FOR PRICE ON PRESS INTERESTS YOU. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO. 
Plainfield, New Jersey USS. 


New York: 1457 Broadway 
Chicago: Monadnock Block 


A. 


REBUILT LINOTYPES 
AND INTERTYPES 
FOR SALE 


Write us for. information 
and prices on Rebuilt Lino- 
types and Intertypes. These 
are machines traded in on 
new versatile 
Linographs and are. sold 
with our guarantee. Be sure 
to state model wanted when 
writing. 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 
DAVENPORT, IOWA, U. S. A. 


and more 


Addressing 
Listing 
Mailing Machines 


made for any ‘size lists from 
1000 to millions. Most durable, 
and cost less for up-keep and 
supplies than any other address- 
ing system made. 


Write for list of users, give 
particulars concerning size of 
your list, frequency of mailing, 
(Simo 


POLLARD-ALLING MFG. CO. 
Addressing—Listing—Mailing Machines 
220-230 West 19th St. 
New York City 


Newspaper 


EQUIPMENT 


Making 


For Sale. 

One Duplex Double Steam Table and Steam 
Generator. Good condition, bargain. Capital 
News, Lansing, Michigan. 


For Sale. 


One factory overhauled Duplex Angle Bar 
Press. Prints 4, 6 or 8 pages. Price and 
terms reasonable. The Goss Printing Press 
Co., 1535 South Paulina St., Chicago, Illinois. 


For Sale. 


Campbell Multipress flat-bed web press, printing 
papers of 4, 6 or 8 pages, 6 or 7 columns wide 
from type forms (no stereotyping). Page 23% 
inches long. Good operative condition, at_low 
price. Sample of its work on request. Press 
can be seen in New York. Baker Sales Com- 
pany, 200 Fifth Ave., New York. 


For Sale. 


No, 491 Campbell Multipress, flat bed, roll feed, 
printing papers of 4, 5, 6, or 8 pages, Six or 
seven columns wide, 23% inches long. No stereo- 
typing required. Delivers papers folded, ready 
for mailing, at running speed of 3,500 per 
hour. Just the thing for papers of circulations 
up to 10,000. Can be bought at an extremely 
low price (under $3,000.00) including the motor 
now with it. Can-be seen in New York City. 
Baker Sales Company, 200 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


N.Y. DAILY NEWS 


HALF-TONES 
Best in the World 


Made by 


POWERS 


NEW PROCESS 


Cline-Westinghouse Double Motor-Drive 
with full automatic push button control. 


USED BY THE 


Davenport Times 
Davenport, Iowa 


We refer you to them for their 
opinion 


EASTERN OFFICE 

Marbridge Building _ 

Broadway at 34th St. 
NEW YORK 


MAIN OFFICD 
Fisher Building. 


843 8S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 


Don’t Pig Metal 
It Wastes Money 


Don’t melt your metal twice to use 

Write for trial offer. The | 
Monomelt “Single Melting Sys-- 
tem.” References gladly furnished. — 


it once. 


MONomery 


Eliminates the Metal Furnace 


Printers Manufacturing Co. 


709-719 Palace Bldg., 
Minneapolis 


Minn. 


Editor 


& Publisher 


por May +24, 1924 


per word per insertion, cash with order, 
for advertisements under the classifica- 
tion of “Situations Wanted.” 


3c 


18c per line per insertion, cash with order, 
if white space is used at top and bot- 
tom of advertisement. 
6c per word per insertion, cash with order, 
for advertisements under any other 
classification. 
36c per line per insertion, cash with order, 
if white space is used at top and bot- 
tom of advertisement. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
ee  —— 


Advertising Manager. 

Available June Ist. Now employed with morn- 
ing, evening and Sunday paper. 18 years’ ex- 
perience. Thoroughly familiar with all branches 
of newspaper advertising. Capable executive 
With personality to handle and enthuse men 
and get results. Age 37. Married. For inter- 
yiew at your convenience. Address Box A-926, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Assistant Editor, 

27, well educated, good writer familiar with all 
details of magazine production, clever at make- 
up, considers self in infancy of powers, there- 
fore not so much concerned with amount of 
Starting salary as with opportunity to develop 
With growing, progressive concern. — Address 
A-966, Editor & Publisher. 


Business Manager. 

Executive and Cost Accountant: Specialist in 
sAccounting System, cost and genera’ business 
Management. Will consider change «bout June 
Salary to start, $5,000. Best. of. refer- 
ability, character, etc. Address Box 
Editor & Publisher. 


Business or General Manager. 

Position desired in city of 30,000 to 60,000, east 
Mf Mississippi. Desire opening where there is 
‘trong possibility of being able to acquire an 
mterest later. No opportunity for further ad- 
fancement in present position, except through 
leath or disability. Age 33, family, university 
fraduate, all-round experience. Replies confi- 
lential. Address Box A-958, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 
— 
Girculation Manager, ; : 
*ossessing tact and ability combined with emi- 
ently successful clean record solicits proposi- 
ions. A-960, Editor & Publisher. 


lirculation Manager. 
Wanted, position as circulation manager on 
laily in Middle West. Prefer city 25,000 to 
60,000. Age 35, ten years’ experience, married, 
filling to prove ability. Address A-929, care 
BBtor & Publisher. 


\lassified Manager. 
Jne of the biggest men in classified today plans 
change. Any first grade paper requiring 
(€avier caliber classified direction (or any big 
indeveloped paper with a visicn) can here se- 
ure the needed talent and leadership. There 
§ “form’’ in classified, as in golf. You are 
faying for a professicnal, even though you have 
ut an amateur. Salary $5,000, or liberal com- 
fission. Age, over thirty. Perfect record. 
Setter write today to Box A-867, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


Ged executive, getting maximum production 
fithout friction, expert makeup, ad man, and 
Pperator, with experience on large and small 
ailies. Union, locate anywhere. E. B. Land- 
§94 Franklin Ave.; Nutley, New Jersey. 
Nutley 4129-R. 


b 
= Room Foreman. 
; 
. 


ear, 
‘elephone, 


»\ Circulation Manager, : : 

fe 41, who has~ had 21 years’ circulation 
Xperience on some of the best known news- 
apers in the country and has been with pres- 
ft employer for the past 5 years and has more 
Yan doubled the circulation on three of his 
mployers’ newspapers, would like a change. 
ew circulation managers éan’ equal his record 


pad none offer “better references. “Box A-925, 
are of Editor & Publisher. 
. 
Eyes Right! 
If you’re- looking for experi- 


€nced help for your newspaper, 

your eyes certainly will be “right” 
» When you turn them to the “Situ- 
§ ations Wanted” columns on this 
| page. 
: There ydu’ll find descriptions of 
} the qualifications of trained news- 
. Paper men of all types—from 


Pressmen to city editors. They’re 


bidding for your attention right 
| now. 
And you'll find it’s always to 
| Your advantage to keep an eye on || 
| the valuable men who are offering 
their services there every week of 
the year! 


Situations Wanted 


Situations Wanted 


Desk Man or Reporter. 


High School graduate, twenty-two years old and 
with some newspaper experience; desires position 
with City newspaper; will accept small salary 
if position is favorable. Address A-944, Editor 
& Publisher, 


Editor or Editorial Writer. 


In this critical time of political complex and 
governmental policies there must 
paper that needs an editor or editorial writer 
of experience and well seasoned through con- 
tact with men of all classes and familiar with 
issues of all phases during the past twenty 
years. Nearly six years ago I won a prize in 
a national editorial writing contest conducted 
by Editor & Publisher, and received several 
voluntary offers of employment when this fact 
was published. Then I advertised for a_posi- 
tion as editorial writer and received several 
more fair offers, but sacrifice of interests at 
that time would have been too great to warrant 
acceptance. Now I am free and at liberty. 
I am married, forty-three years old, and have a 
family. Letter stating salary and copy of 
paper preferred to telegrams. Address: Eaton 
Short, 900 State St., Menominee, Mich. 


Editorial Executive. 


Somewhere some publisher is looking for a man 
to take charge of the editorial department and 
build a newspaper just like he wants—a news- 
paper that will cover not only the general news 
but the local field, and he does not figure that 
the local field ends at the corporate limits of 
the city in which his paper is published but 
includes the “‘little old home towns” in his 
territory. My one hobby is developing a news 
service in the neighboring towns—the greatest 
circulation building feature obtainable and the 
cost is moderate. Can submit evidence of 
character and ability to issue bright, snappy 
paper that is easy to read. Address A-946, care 
Editor & Publisher. 


Executive. 

High grade newspaper executive who is able 
editorial and news writer, with thorough train- 
ing in business office, desires position on South- 
ern daily. Best of references. Minimum $65. 
Box A-951, Editor’ & Publisher. 


Executive. 


High-class newspaper and magazine executive 
is seeking connection either as Publisher, Gen- 


eral Manager or Advertising Manager. Twenty 
years’ continuous service in all branches, A 
versatile advertising copy and plan expert— 


visualizes merchants’ selling possibilities—a prac- 
tical printer—original, expert typographer, thor- 
oughly familiar with every phase of newspaper 
production. . Any offer must come from an im- 
portant newspaper. Address A-956, Editor & 
Publisher, 


Managing Editor. 

Experienced desk man and_ reporter-feature 
writer wants position as managing, city or tele- 
graph editor. Forceful writer, good judge of 
news values, snappy head writer, experienced 
executive. Prefer Middle West. A-930, care 
Editor & Publisher. 


Managing Editor, 

employed, wishes change. Able writer, works 
at any desk; more interested in size of check 
than honor of job. Would accept magazine 
work or publishing house connection. Only 
high class positions considered. ~- Present place 
not so unremunerative nor circumstances in- 
ducing him to seek change so irritating that 
he cannot wait indefinitely for something which 
seems to him in every way satisfactory. This 
may be your opportunity to obtain the services 
of an exceptional man. Box A-920, Editor & 
Publisher. 


News or Telegraph Editor. 


High pressure, accurate man of 28, trained on 


fastest copy and rewrite desks in Chicago and 
New York, seeks permanent location in city 
20 000 to 150,000. Unusual references. Address 


“Slot,” 319 North 17th St., Kansas City, Kans. 


Reporter. 

Young journalist, 23, seeks position on eastern 
newspaper; expert interviewer and stenographic 
reporter. One year general reportorial experi- 
ence; graduate Missouri School of Journalism. 
Initial salary secondary. Available immediately. 
A-954, Editor & Publisher. 


Reporter or Special Writer. 

Young woman, university graduate, three years’ 
newspaper experience desires position on news- 
paner or publication. Will go anywhere, A-945, 
Editor & Publisher. 


‘ 
be a news- 


Available June First. . 
Ixperienced news writer who has specialized 
on automotive industry, seeks connection where 
initiative and hard work will enable him to 
develop a job into a position. Familiar with 
advertising and has extensive acquaintance 
from coast to coast. Can assume full charge 
of automobile section and deliver results, Ad- 
dress Box ABC, Editor & Publisher. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


—_ 


Florida Daily. 


Newspaper man with few thousand dollars can 
buy interest in growing Florida daily and secure 
good position as editor. Box A-948, Editor & 
Publisher. 


General Manager. 


Wanted to make connection with newspaper 
as part owner or manager. Wide advertising 
experience. Prefer college town as have ideas 
for new monthly publication and job printing. 
Address A-842, care Editor & Publisher. 


J.earn Practical Ad-Designing and Publicity 
By our Service System. For your desk, ‘‘Trick 
Words of English’ FREE. Just off the press. 
Write Arts & Craft Press Service, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


A Real Plant for Sale. 


Here is an opportunity for someone who desires 
to get a well paying newspaper and job office. 
Paper has been established since 1870 and has 
never changed hands. Published on Tuesdays 
and Fridays. This week twelve pages of each 
issue of seven columns by 22 inches. Chock 
full of advertising. Plant consists of stereotype 
rotary press, all equipment including new dry 
mat rolling im roller, (Duplex make) one model 
14, one model 8 Linotype, one Ludlow Typo- 


graph, Kelly press, two jobbers. Every piece 
of material in the very best condition. Located 
within fifty miles of New York city. Address 


A-949, care Editor & Publisher. 
Small Daily Wanted. 
Have $15,000 to invest in daily newspaper in 


city 10,000 to 25,000 population. Want to 
deal with owner direct. Correspondence strictly 
confidential. Address Box A-965, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Want to Purchase Interest. 


Young publisher who has successfully developed 
and sold newspaper at profit wants to buy an 
interest in daily newspaper city of 25,000 to 
40,000 population. Address Box A-963, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted to Buy Interest 


in daily newspaper, preferably in West or 
Middle West, and assume active management as 
publisher or general manager, with idea of 
eventual control of property. Twenty years’ 
experience in all branches of business. Address 
Box A-933, Editor & Publisher. 

Weekly Newspaper Wanted. 

Undersigned will buy good weekly newspaper 
property somewhere East of Mississippi River. 
County seat town preferred. No brokers. Ad- 
dress Box A-964, Editor & Publisher 


HELP WANTED 


Advertising Solicitor. 

Splendid opportunity on a Brooklyn Newspaper 
for an advertising solicitor of the “go getter’’ 
type. Apply by letter giving references and 
experience. Advertising Manager.’ Box A-955. 
Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager. 


Who has ambitions to go ahead but has reached 
the limits of possible promotion in present loca- 
tion. Must have had experience in hiring and 
training canvassers and be willing to locate per- 
manently in some large cities between Atlantic 
and Pacific. Further expansion of already large 


circulation organization creating several posi- 
tions with earning possibilities ranging from 
$2,600 to $5,000 per year. Answer with full 


particulars regarding last ten years’ experience 
and .references as to personal habits and 
character. Ernest A. Scholz, Circulation Direc- 
tor, The Butterick Publishing Company, But- 
terick Bldg., New York City. 


Circulation Manager. 

A San Francisco paper of over 50,000 circula- 
tion is looking for a circulation promotion 
manager, Give full particulars, salary expected 
etc., in first letter. Address Box A-950, Editor 
& Publisher. 
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Appraisals 


NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 


PALMER, DEWITT 
& PALMER 


Pacific Coast Representative 
M. C. MOORE 515 


350 Madison Ave., 
New York 


Canon Drive 


Beverly Hills, Calif 


Successful Performance 


This firm has a record of 
almost 15 years of successful 
performance in the difficult 


work of 
PURCHASE, CONSOLIDATION, 
SALE AND APPRAISAL 


of newspaper and magazine 
Properties throughout the U. S. 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


{== WE CONNECT THE WIRES == 


MANAGING or CITY EDI- 

~, LOR. Fifteen years with 
dailies up to 100,000 circulation, 
We know him. Six feet two; 
Strong, attractive personality; 
34; _married; college trained, 
Publisher of large Eastern daily 
writes :—“Industrious, conscien- 
tious and thoroughly capable. 
Showed executive ability of high 


order. He leaves the paper vol- 
untarily and greatly to my | 
regret.” Our No, 11222 Hi 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
iL THIRD Nar't B'LDG., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. | 
E = 


We can increase your business—you 
want it increased. 
You 


yourself. 


have thought of clippings 
But let us tell you how press 
clippings can be made a business builder 


for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St, N. Y. City 


Established a Quarter of a Century 


press 


Help Wanted 


Circulation Promotion Man. 


A Morning newspaper in an Eastern City of 
half million population is in the market for the 
services of a Circulation Promotion man. Past 
experience, and accomplishment a prerequisite, 
Must be able to prepare own copy and manage 
campaigns. State qualifications and salary ex- 
pected to Box A-952; care Editor & Publisher. 
All replies strictly .confidential. 

Pressman. = 
If you know of a journeyman pressman looking 
for permanent situation, who is competent to 
act as foreman one night a week in thirty-two 
page Hoe press room, please wire information 
to Arizona. Republican, Phoenix, Arizona. 
Syndicate Salesman. 

One of leading Syndicates offering superior 


real 
confidence of 


line of features, requires services of 
man having acquaintance and 
editors and who can close orders. Write giving 
full information (which will be held confiden- 
tial) and state salary. for which willing to’ ’show 
results, Address Box A-940, Editor & Pub- 
lisher, 


sales- 


The One Wavy 


When the easiest way is the best way 
there are no two about it! 
The easiest way to get that employe 
you need on your newspaper 1s the 
Editor & Publisher way It’s a the 
best way. And that—as we remarked 
makes it the only logical way to 
accomplishing this end. 
don’t depend only on logic in 
this question. Use an ad in 
Publisher’s ‘“‘Help Wanted” 
the next time you have a 
vacancy to fill—and let the results con 
vince you, too! 


Ways 


above 
go about 
Sut 
settling 
Editor & 


columns 


Editor 


UNCHES 


Managing editors and city editors are 
feature tdeas that can be used locally. 


each hunch published under this head. 


worked successfully in your city does no 
your contributions to the HuncH EDITOR. | é 
Unavailable hunches will not be returned. 


mail them in and receive payment. 


To any employment agency come many 
peculiar requests for help. A victim oi 
insomnia wants a good conversationalist 
to stay up with him at night. <A 
dowager will pay 50 cents an evening for 
a man to give Fido an airing. A few 
minutes spent interviewing the director 
of any large employment agency should 
give you material of this sort for a live 
human interest story—John G. ‘Bake:, 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal. 


In this year of politics the recollec- 
tions of an old-timer, who campaigned 
when red-Are and red-hot personalities 
were the order are well-worth being 
sought out for comparison with today.— 
H. G. Rhawn, Clarksburg (W. Va.) Ex- 
ponent. 


The Bay City Times-Tribune has re- 
cently started a Sunday feature, entitled 
“Under The City Hall Tower,” in which 
column a different city official is written 
up each week. Pointed facts as to place 
and date of birth, previous offices held, 
etc., are included and afford very good 
reading matter for subscribers. The in- 
formation is valuable for morgue filing 
material—W. G. McDonald, Bay City 
(Mich.) Times-Tribune. 


At what time of the summer do the 
most people in your city want to take 
their vacations? ‘Get folks to write in to 
the paper giving their favorite vacation 
periods. This sort of a little department, 
right before the start of the annual va- 
cation time, would be certain to make a 
deep impression on folks and get a lot of 
attention and be a splendid thing for the 
paper—Frank H. Williams, Santa Ana, 
Cal. 


A weekly section devoted to the ac- 
tivities and future plans of the women’s 
clubs of Fort Wayne has been found to 
be a valuable feature by the Fort Wayne 
Journal Gazette. The column is devoted 
to clubs affiliated with the city and state 
federation of clubs, and the paper’s inter- 
est in those organization has frequently 
been repaid by stories of real news worth 
regarding projects undertaken by the 
women. Where a club federation exists, 
such a department should prove of great 
value—O. Jay Blake, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


What is the strangest alibi offered by 
an automobile driver when picked up by 
a traffic squad member? What are the 
stock excuses? Are automobile drivers 
truthful? Does it give the traffic cop a 
heart shock when he meets someone who 
frankly admits he violated the law? Is 
there evidence of a free-masonry among 
drivers when the traffic squad becomes 
active in a certain section of the city? 
Are women more difficult to handle than 
men as a rule? What class of profes- 
sional men is the worst offender of traffic 
laws?—Max Hahn, Toledo Blade. 


_ Interweave “Flashes,” published weekly 
in Epitor & PUBLISHER, into your hu- 


FINING 
PRESS 
SYNDICATE 


1161 Arcade Building, St. 


Features * Editorials * Specials 
Unusual, illustrated Features 
for Every Holiday 
Expansion Plans Now in 
’ Preparation. 

Standard in Every Respect. 


Louis 


t bar it from this department. 


always on the lookout for news and 
Epitor & PusLisHER will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is now being 
Address 
When they appear, clip them and 


morous column. If you don’t conduct such 
a column run them as they appear in 
Eprror & PuBLISHER, one flash after an- 
other, or split up and use as filler. If you 
enjoy reading ‘em I’m sure your readers 
will.—Robert B. Miller, Marion, Ind. 


What to Terrell, Tex., folks, past and 
present, must have been a most interest- 
ing publication was the Home Coming 
Edition of the Terrell Tribune. Consist- 
ing of 40 pages, the contents consisted al- 
most wholly of letters from former Ter- 
rell residents, some of them gone a year 
or two, others of them gone many years 
into other parts of the world. The idea 
was so good and the execution of it by 
the Terrell Tribune so excellent that other 
papers might find profit in a similar issue. 

Florence Whittier Tisdel, Cleburne, 
Tex. 


Are there any opportunities in this 
county ? 

“The fellow who says there are no op- 
portunities is in need of a surgical opera- 
tion,” declared Justice Floyd E. Thomp- 
son of the Illinois supreme court in the 
course of an address before an assembly 
of Knights of Columbus of the tri-cities 
and their friends. A live reporter went 
after interviews. He got them in plenty. 
—L. J. Jellison, Dubuque (la.) Times- 
Journal. 


Ontario Weekly Editors Meet 


Seventh annual meeting of Select Town 
Weeklies of Ontario was held in Toronto, 
May 16, with good representation of the 
46 members of organization present. W. 
R. Davies, Renfrew Mercury, vice-pres- 
ident, presided. Manager L. S. Gowe re- 
ported increase in business carried of sev- 
eral thousand dollars over any previous 
year. ‘Officers elected were :—Honorary 
president, J. W. Eedy, St. Mary’s Jour- 
nal; president, W. 'R. Davies, Renfrew 
Mercury; vice-president, C. H. Hale, 
Orillia Packet; secretary-treasurer, G. W. 
James, Bowmanville Statesman; directors, 
A. R. Alloway, Trenton Courier-Advo- 
cate; H. J. Johnston, Tillsonburg News; 
W. R. Veale, Ingersoll Tribune; W. C. 
Walls, Barrie Examuner; J. C. Templin, 
Fergus News-Record. 


Editor’s Assailant Fined 


Thomas Gillespie, of Homestead, Pa., 
was fined $50 and ordered to pay the 
costs on the charge of aggravated as- 
sault preferred by Bert F. Kline, editor 
and James Arthur, reporter, of the 
Homestead Messenger. Both the editor 
and reporter testified that Gillespie en- 
tered their office on March 3, 1923, and 
attacked them with his fists and a black- 
jack, inflicting painful injuries. 


Business Men Want to Read 


The Daily Business Reviews of the 


U. P.C. News Service, Inc. 


Because they are backed by the 
greatest business news gathering 
organization in America — The 
United Publishers Corporation, 
publishers of Iron Age, Dry Goods 
Economist, Hardware Age, Motor 
Age and a score of other nationally 
known business papers. 


EDWARD F. ROBERTS 


Editorial Director 
243 West 39th St., New York 


& Publisher 
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SMALLWOOD’S RECORD 


Promotor of Film Ad Drive Once Con- 


victed of Larceny 


Arthur N. Smallwood of New York 
announced last week his intention to 
place $1,000,000 advertising in the news- 
papers of the country to popularize the 
Producers Distributing Guild, a motion 
picture concern. Inasmuch as Smallwood 
was engaged in the past in a number of 
stock promotion enterprises which at- 
tracted the attention of the postal author- 
ities or the criminal authorities, Eprror & 
PUBLISHER deems it a duty to advise 
editors of the fact. 

Postal privileges were taken away 
from the National Hog Raising Corpora- 
tion, a Smallwood corporation, in 1918. 
Jn 1919 Smallwood made a plea of guilty 
in the second degree of grand larceny, 
for the sale of alleged worthless stock to 
a woman, and was paroled on probation 
for 5 years by Judge Otto Rosalsky in 
New York City, agreeing to make re- 
stitution. Smallwood was president of 
the Pyramid Pictures, Inc., which, in 
1923 was restrained from selling a $2,- 
000,000 bond issue in New York State, 
the New York Times at that time re- 
porting that the Attorney General charged 
that the public had been “fleeced of al- 
most one million dollars through the sale 
of worthless stock.” 


Educating ‘‘Want Ad’ Users 

As a means of educating the farmer 
and general public to the regular use ot 
want ads, the Aberdeen (S. D.) Ameri- 
can prints every month a free market 
page for its farmer readers. A coupon 
appears a week before, and is good for 
a 25 cent advertisement. The newspaper 
claims the farmers appreciate the value 
of this service, and states it has been 
good promotion for the classified depart- 
ment. 


Another Firm Bans Billboards 


Continental Oil Company of Denver, 
Col., has agreed to remove all its bill- 
boards that are considered to interfere 
with scenery along the state’s highways. 


THE 


Pulitzer Prize 
and the 


Harper Prize 
were both won by 


“The Able McLaughlins” 
by 
MARGARET WILSON 
A Story of Pioneer Days 


We offer 
First Serial Publication 
to the 
Newspapers 


Immediate Release. 
Wire for Option. 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


373 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Take ae 
“THE THROUGH LAUGH LINE” 


LEACOCK 


HALIFAX 
MONTREAL 
TORONTO 
DETROIT 
CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 
SALT LAKE CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
SAN DIEGO 


and you can’t miss Leacock in 
any other direction you go 
“Ace of Humorists”’ 
Once-a-week 


METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER SERVICE 
Maximilian Elser, Jr., General Manager 
150 Nassau Street New York City 


Monitor’s Peace Issue 

As a means of advancing the Christian} 
Science Monitor’s “Plan for Avertingy 
War,” embodied in an_ editorial which? 


comprehends such practical means as an 


constitutional amendment subjecting prop-7 
erty to conscription on equal terms wit 
life and liberty, that newspaper recently) 


put into circulation 625,000 copies of an) 


issue devoted to the principles of interna | 
tional peace. | 

Every copy was subscribed and paid 
for through Christian Science committees) | 
scattered over the country. No attempt 
was made to commercialize the issue), 


which contained the usual advertisements} 
and was run off on two presses in 24 
hours. The Monitor is now installing a 
new press battery. | 


4 
5 : | 
Announce New Texas Daily | 


The Lubbock (Tex.) Avalanche, ale) 
ready issuing a morning paper 6 days a 
week, will start an afternoon daily im® 
mediately, it has announced. 


ITH special writers 
and photographers 
covering all parts of the 
world, NEA furnishes 
Full Service clients the 


best of news pictures and 
news feature stories. 


Write for samples and rates. 


NEASERVICCINC.( 


1200W.3RD.STREET, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Million 
Dollar 
Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 


International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 


Shomas Ws: 
Briggs’ 
Company, 


General Offices’ 
Memphis, ~Tenn. 
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Local Display: 

10,000 lines Monthly 
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The Greatest Transient Population 
in the World is Contained Within 


NEW YORK STATE 


New York State is the greatest market in the world. Every kind of 
people, representing every state in the Union, give every advan- 
tage found anywhere—plus prestige not found anywhere else. 


Here you will find literally millions of transients every day in the year. 
Soon this number will be augmented by hundreds of thousands more 
people, seeking vacation lands. New York State is a vacation land. It 
has seashore, lakes, mountains, forests, cities and country. 


In this great state and market you will find great accumulations of 
money left here by the millions of transients and vacationists. New 
York knows no dull season. 


Advertising campaigns in this select list of newspapers assure catching 
the eye of thousands of transients who will spread the fame of your 
products to the far corners of the entire United States. 


The usage of these newspapers assures complete distribution of your 
printed message throughout this great market both in the cities and 
agricultural districts. | 
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The Best Afternoon Newspaper 
In New York City 


ales HE Consolidated Press 1s proud of the 
AV Iea4| fact that it supplies its complete service 
to the New York Evening World. Just 


a year ago the C. P. A. began this ar- 
rangement with the Evening World. During that 
time the circulation of the Evening World has in- 


creased from 275,000 to 300,000 net paid. 


While the C. P. A. does not claim credit for this increase in 
circulation, there is no doubt that the Consolidated Press specialties 
have helped to make the Evening World a better and bigger news- 
paper. ‘Today the Evening World has the best financial pages in 
New York City, it has the Washington dispatches written by 
David Lawrence; sport dispatches by Walter Camp, Fair Play and 
Lawrence Perry; the business news dispatches of J. C. Royle; the 
special staff service of Robert T. Small and other noted writers, — 
and the Chicago Daily News a! Service which is distributed 
over the C. P. A. leased wires. These specialties have given the 
Evening World a variety in ts news columns and a quality which 


is unexcelled by any other evening newspaper in the metropolis. 


The Evening World is constantly gaining in circulation—This_ 
is the case with practically all of the papers supplied by the Con- 
solidated Press. : 


The Consolidated Press Association 


Executive Offices, Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C. 
New York Chicago i San Francisco = Paxis é 
Eighth Floor Fourth Flode Third Floor Fourth Floor ~~ 
World Building Daily News Buildi "t Spreckels Bldg. 19 Rue d'Antin 
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